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OUR  FUTURE. 

The  present  number  commences  our  thirty-second  volume,  and 
simultaneously  occurs  the  most  important  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal  since  its  origin  more  than 
thirty  years  since.  Few  know  the  amount  of  almost  loving 
care  lavished  upon  the  Journal  by  the  late  Mr.  Greenwood,  and 
his  loss  to  us  is  a  severe  one  ;  but  we  hope  to  spare  no  effort 
in  keeping  up  to  the  standard  of  the  past. 

As  we  hinted  last  week,  the  printing  and  publishing  offices 
will  both  in  future  be  in  London — a  step  long  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Greenwood — which  will  materially  lighten  the  labours  of 
all  concerned  in  the  management,  while  it  will  greatly  add  to 
the  convenience  of  contributors  and  advertisers.  The  old  staff 
both  in  the  editorial  and  business  departments  in  London  and 
Liverpool  will  as  nearly  as  possible  be  retained,  so  that  our 
friends  may  rest  assured  that  the  Journal  will  be  conducted 
upon  the  same  energetic  lines  as  previously,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  improvements  which  are  in  prospect,  but  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  detail  here. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  we  would  remind  our  readers 
— both  contributors  and  advertisers — that  in  future  all  com¬ 
munications  must  be  sent  to  London,  editorial  matter  being 
addressed  to  The  Editors,  and  all  other  business  to  Henry 
Greenwood  and  Co.,  2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Let  us  conclude  by  wishing  our  friends  a  Happy  and  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year. 


COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
The  first  point  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  collodion  is  the  quality  of  the  solvents.  In  the 
case  of  collodion  for  wet-plate  purposes,  or  for  any  process  in 
which  the  bath  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  ether 
and  the  alcohol  shall  be  of  fair  grade — that  is  to  say,  that  they 
shall  not  contain  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  water. 
When,  however,  the  collodion  is  to  be  converted  into  emulsion 
it  is  necessary  that  still  greater  care  be  observed  in  this  respect, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first  of  all,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  has  to  be  added  with  the  silver  nitrate  in  sensitising ; 
and,  further  than  that,  that  the  less  water  present  in  the 
emulsion  the  better  is  the  silver  bromide  held  in  suspension, 
and  the  more  homogeneous  and  free  from  structural  defects  will 
be  the  resulting  films. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  solvents  of  the 
needful  strength,  especially  so  far  as  the  alcohol  is  concerned. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  “  pure  ”  article, 
as  the  methylated  preparations,  if  obtained  from  a  respectable 
source,  will  be  found  quite  suitable  to  the  purpose.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  methylated  spirit  of  the  shops,  if  “  free  from  gum”-—  i.e., 


if  it  has  not  been  converted  into  “  finish  ”  by  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  gum-resin  to  destroy  its  potable  qualities — 
will  generally  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  This  ranges  in 
specific  gravity  from  about  ’825  to  about  *817  ;  in  good  samples 
we  have  found  it  as  low  as  '812,  and  if  obtained  from  a 
chemist’s,  and  not  an  “  oil  shop,”  its  purity  will  be  generally 
assured 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine — the  “  S  V.R.”  of  the  pharmacopoeia — 
is  of  no  use  for  emulsion  work,  though  it  may  be  employed  for 
wet  collodion  purposes  in  consequence  of  its  containing  too 
large  a  proportion  of  water,  besides  which  it  is  far  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  stronger  methylated  article. 

Of  the  two  solvents  the  ether  is  the  one  more  likely  to 
present  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  of  sufficient  strength, 
as  the  article  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  chemists’  is  seldom  of 
higher  grade  than  s.g.  ‘735,  and  very  frequently  as  low  as  ‘750. 
The  former  strength  is  quite  sufficient  if  a  good  grade  of 
alcohol  be  employed,  but  is  not  safe  under  other  circumstances. 
In  London,  and  we  presume  other  large  cities,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  methylated  ether  of  a  specific  gravity  of 
‘720  at  a  very  moderate  price,  ranging  from  two  shillings 
to  half-a-crown  per  pound,  while  the  methylated  alcohol  costs 
from  five  to  eight  shillings  per  gallon. 

Should  the  alcohol  be  below  strength,  and  a  better  quality 
unobtainable,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  treating  it  with  quick¬ 
lime  or  carbonate  of  potash  and  subsequent  distillation.  The 
same  process  can  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  ether,  but  is  not  to 
be  recommended  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
operation.  Distillation  is,  however,  a  process  which  few  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  not  practical  chemists  can  manage,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  against  the  law  of  the  realm.  We  have 
frequently  dispensed  with  the  operation  entirely,  simply  leaving 
the  alcohol  in  contact  with  quicklime  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
occasional  shaking,  and,  after  allowing  the  sediment  to  settle 
thoroughly,  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid.  If  this  on  testing  be 
found  free  from  alkalinity  the  process  is  complete,  but  should 
it  show  an  alkaline  reaction  it  should  be  neutralised  with  nitric 
acid.  The  presence  of  a  slight  quantity  of  calcium  nitrate,  and 
of  free  nitric  acid,  will  not  prove  at  all  detrimental  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  the  emulsion,  but  an  alkaline  condition  is 
to  be  avoided. 

The  solvents  having  been  procured  of  proper  quality,  the 
next  point  is  the  preparation  of  the  collodion,  and  here  again 
more  care  and  calculation  are  necessaiy  when  the  collodion  is  re¬ 
quired  for  emulsion  purposes  than  when  it  is  to  be  sensitised  in 
the  bath.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  besides  the  water 
employed  in  dissolving  the  silver  used  in  sensitising,  a  certain 
proportion  of  alcohol  has  also  to  be  added,  and  this  must 
be  allowed  for  in  making  the  collodion.  Then,  again,  as 
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the  sensitising  process  consists  in  adding  a  definite  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  to  a  definite  quantity  of  collodion— and  as  it 
is  important  to  keep  within  certain  narrow  limits  as  regards  the 
excess  of  either  silver  nitrate  or  soluble  bromide — it  follows 
t  iat  the  exact  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  contained  in  a  given 
volume  of  the  collodion  should  be  accurately  known 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proportion 
of  ether  to  alcohol  be  properly  adjusted,  in  order  that,  after  the 
sensitising,  the  two  shall  be  present  in  about  equal  quantity. 
If  a  heavily-salted  collodion  is  to  be  made  the  proportions  may 
be  six  of  ether  to  four  of  alcohol,  but  if  a  less  quantity  of  silver- 
bromide  is  to  be  held  in  suspension  the  old  proportions  (five  to  three) 
will  be  better  If  celloidine  or  any  other  very  soluble  sample  of 
pyroxyline  be  used  the  bromides  may  be  dissolved  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  cotton,  in  which  case  there  is  less  need  of  a 
large  excess  of  ether. 

In  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  total  bulk  of 
the  collodion  shall  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  quantity  ol 
bromide  dissolved.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
sixty  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  and  forty  grains  of 
pyroxyline  are  to  be  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  ether  and  three 
of  alcohol.  To  make  a  definite  preparation  these  quantities  of 
solids  must  be  dissolved  and  made  up  in  volumes  to  the  exact 
volume  (eight  ounces)  required.  Then  and  then  only  will  it  be 
possible  to  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  bromide  contained  in 
each  ounce  of  the  collodion. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  give  working  formulae  suitable 
especially  for  transparency  work. 


DIFFUSED  LIGHT. 

Upon  few  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  technics 
do  there  exist  such  erroneous-  notions  as  those  which  prevail 
upon  diffused  light.  Taking,  for  example,  the  illumination  of  a 
sitter  in  a  studio,  we  confidently  aver  that  there  is  no  radical 
difference  whatever  between  so-called  diffused  and  direct  light, 
and  the  only  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  is  that  in  the.  latter 
the  angle  at  which  the  light  is  received  is  small,  but  in  the 
former  it  is  large.  This  is.  however,  not  necessarily  a  difference 
in  kind,  but  only  in  degree  ;  for  the  two  classes  of  illumination 

may  without  alteration  be  rendered  convertible.  . 

Thus  a  sitter  at  (say)  three  feet  from  an  open  window  would 
be  usually  described  as  illuminated  by  diffused  light  ;  yet,  if  the 
window  were  screened  off  with  the  exception  of  a  small  aperture 
of  (we  will  suppose)  two  inches  square,  the  character  of  the 
illumination  would  be  really  harsher  than  if  the  sun  itself  were 
the  illuminating  agent,  and  the  shadows  lightened  by  various 
reflectors  In  fact,  the  term  may  be  said,  when  used  in  regard 
to  the  illumination  of  objects,  to  be  merely  a  convenient  formula 
to  express  either  the  relation  between  the  strength  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  lio-ht  and  the  reflected  light,  or  the  width  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  light  is  received ;  in  other  words,  of  the  cone  of  rays 

illuminating  an  object.  . 

Contrariwise  it  is,  however,  correct  and  consistent  to  speak 
of  diffusing  light,  and,  from  that,  of  diffused  light;  but  the 
distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  the  two  conditions 
of  diffusing  a  certain  number  of  rays  of  light  and  the  making 
use  of  a  portion  only  of  those  rays  so  diffused.  The  light  from 
the  clouds  is  usually  termed  “diffused,”  only  because  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  the  sitter  from  every  azimuth;  but  if  restricted 
as  we  have  instanced  it  could  only  be  termed  direct ;  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  changed  in  ( character.  All  that  happens 
uud?v  ?uch  circumstance?  is  that  it?  range  is  limited. 


If,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  term  be  more  restricted,  and  not 
applied  to  indicate  the  character  of  illumination  for  what  might 
be  termed  artistic  purposes,  confusion  of  ideas  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  use  of  the  terms  “wide”  or  “  narrow  angle  of  light” 
would  be  far  more  to  the  purpose,  and  assist  in  indicating  more 
particularly  the  character  of  the  lighting  employed. 

We  lately  pointed  oat  how  the  diffusing  of  light  enabled  the 
photographer  to  throw  upon  his  sitter  a  certain  amount  of  light 
that  otherwise  would  be  lost  by  illuminating  only  the  floor  or 
walls  of  the  studio  ;  and  when  a  diffusing  screen  is  used  in  this 
manner  it  can,  under  certain  conditions  of  situation,  be  of  great 
value_such.  for  instance,  as  when  the  surrounding  walls  are  so 
high  that  they  limit  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prevent  artistic  effect.  Here  the  interposition  of  a 
scattering  medium  causes  the  angle  at  which  the  light  arrives  to 
be  considerably  widened.  The  rays  so  sent  upon  the  sitter 
naturally  fall  far  short  in  strength  of  those  coming  direct  from 
the  sky — an  effect  that  sometimes  will  be  of  actual  advantage. 
When,  however,  it  is  not  an  advantage,  the  difference  in 
power’  may  be  equalised  by  a  further  application  of  the 
scattering  principle.  The  portion  of  the  glass  lying  directly 
between  the  sitter  and  the  sky  may  also  be  provided  with  a 
diffusing  screen,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  direct  light 
from  the  clouds  may  be  intercepted — reflected  and  diverted  to 
the  illumination  of  the  darker  portions  of  the  room — and  so 
render  the  light  arriving  from  every  point  of  the  skylight  more 
equable  in  character.  It  is  this  property  of  obscured  glass, 
tissue-paper,  and  the  like,  that  causes  the  complete  semi¬ 
obscuration  of  the  roof  by  their  aid  to  be  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  operators  ;  though,  of  course,  glass  roofs  so 
covered  also  naturally  tend  to  equalise  the  light  from  all  direc¬ 
tions  on  days  when  the  presence  of  bright  masses  of  floating 
clouds  would  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

This  equalising  of  light  can,  with  suitable  media,  be  made  use 
of,  even  when  the  sun  shines  directly  into  the  room.  We  well 
remember  some  twenty  years  ago  a  gentleman  reading  a  paper 
at  one  of  the  London  societies  in  which  he  described  how 
he  made  an  efficient  studio  with  a  direct  south  aspect,  the  light 
beino'  diffused  by  placing  screens  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
class’ ■  that  is  to  say,  as  pointed  out  in  a  former  paragraph,  re¬ 
placing  the  small  angle  of  lighting  which  the  direct  sunlight 
gave  by  one  rendered  much  wider  by  every  point  of  the  screen 
becoming  a  radiant. 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  teaching  of  these  considera¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  more  perfect  the  diffusing 
power  of  the  screen  the  more  efficient  it  will  be,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  when  used  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  studio 
licht  the  more  evident  will  it  become  that  the  oft-quoted 
fallacy,  again  exposed  by  us  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  light  dimi¬ 
nishing  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a  window,  will 
become  less  conspicuously  false.  If  a  perfect  diffuser  could 
be  found— that  is  to  say,  a  medium  which  would  cause  all  h0ht 
passing  through  it  to  radiate  equally  in  every  direction— it  is 
evident  that  the  rule  would  hold  good  in  its  entirety  when  a 
window  was  furnished  with  such  a  medium.  This,  however, 
exists  at  present  only  in  Cloudland,  and  need  not  be  con- 

SldlTmay,  however,  be  worth  while  to  glance  over  the  various 
substances  used  and  proposed  for  the  purpose  Thej  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes-first,  the  axteration  of  the  surface  of 
the  glass  itself  *  second,  the  covering  of  its  surface  by  so 
translucent  material  or  pigment ;  third,  the  interposition  of 
*2  semHranipamt  fabric.  To  the  first  class  belong  rolled 
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and  ribbed  glass,  and  the  many  varieties  of  obscured,  the  kind 
of  glass  being  the  more  effective  of  the  two  as  the  surface 
exerts  a  superior  scattering  action  to  either  of  the  others,  which 
have  an  objection  also  on  account  of  their  thickness  exercising 
a  decided  action  in  absorbing  light. 

The  second  method  possesses  many  advantages,  including 
that  of  being  readily  removable  if  circumstances  require  a  free 
light.  A  great  variety  of  substances  have  been  used,  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  white  paint  care¬ 
fully  stippled  so  as  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  even  surface.  A 
surface  of  this  kind  possesses  an  appearance  of  luminosity  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  surface-altered  glass. 

For  the  last  class  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  are  at  the  artist’s 
command— from  tissue  paper  to  woven  fabrics.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  obstruct  so  much  light  that  in  many  instances  they 
would  become  inapplicable;  tissue  paper,  tracing  paper,  and 
tracing  cloth  hold  a  deservedly  high  position.  Tissue  or 
“silver”  paper,  if  of  good  quality,  is  cheap  and  good,  but  is 
inferior  to  tracing  paper  in  transparency ;  while  tracing  cloth  is 
superior  to  both,  not  only  on  account  of  its  excellent  light¬ 
scattering  qualities,  but  from  its  retaining  its  whiteness  when 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays — a  quality  not  possessed  by  the 
tracing  papers,  which  owe  their  translucency  to  varnish  of 
some  kind. 


According  to  the  Athenaeum  the  researches  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel 
upon  The  Means  of  Rendering  Photographic  Surfaces  more  Sensitive 
for  the  Green,  Yellow ,  and  Red  Rays  will,  “if  confirmed,  do  much 
towards  advancing  the  possibility  of  producing  photographs  in 
natural  colours.”  This  is  rather  a  non  sequitur. 

Hr  Hr  * 

A  project  was  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Montreal  to  put  in  a  tangible  form  some  recognition 
of  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  upon  their  memorable 
visit.  Subscriptions  have  been  received,  and  now  a  fund  of  some 
five  hundred  pounds  is  available,  after  paying  all  expenses,  for  the 
purpose  in  question.  The  form  which  it  has  been  decided  to  give  to 
this  testimonial  is  the  founding  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  McGill 
University,  of  Montreal,  to  be  awarded  annually  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  prize  of  the  kind. 

*  *  * 

The  Association,  it  appears,  is  not  to  meet  at  Manchester  so  soon  as 
was  anticipated.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  it  does 
assemble  at  that  city  it  will  have  a  fitting  reception. 

#  *  # 

When  the  fate  of  the  murderer  Lamson,  who  did  to  death  his  poor, 
little,  crippled  nephew,  was  hanging  almost  upon  a  thread,  science 
watched  with  rapt  attention,  and  anti-vivisectionists  groaned  at 
the  effects  of  the  trace  of  alkaloid  upon  the  doomed  experimental 
mice.  Science,  however,  was  carefully  working  to  attain  the 
same  ends  by  other  means.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  photographyt 
Professor  W.  N.  Hartley  is  able  to  show,  to  as  many  observers 
as  care  to  look,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of 
this  and  other  alkaloids,  made  palpable  by  the  unerring  hand 
of  nature.  Solutions  of  various  alkaloids  were  carefully  made, 
of  the  same  strength  in  most  cases,  and  placed  for  examination 
by  the  spectroscope  in  cells  with  quartz  sides  of  various  thick¬ 
nesses.  The  electric  spark  was  produced,  so  as  to  give  a  series  of 
fiducial  lines  between  cadmium  electrodes,  alloyed  with  tin  on  the 
one  hand  and  lead  on  the  other.  Photographs  were  then  taken  by 
placing  the  cells  of  solution  in  front  of  the  slit,  and  concentrating 
the  light  from  the  sparks  by  a  lens  of  quartz  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  in  focal  length.  The  resulting  photograph  shows 
absorption  bands  (whose  relative  places  can  be  found  by  comparison 
with  the  cadmium  lines)  which  varied  according  to  the  alkaloid 


under  examination.  The  conclusions  Professor  Huxley  was  able 
to  draw  were,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  results  d^-ribed 
“  offered  a  ready  and  valuable  means  of  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  preparations,  and,  practically,  of  establishing  their  identity.” 
Even  the  very  quantity  was  capable  of  determination  iu  the  case  of 
some  of  the  salts. 

*  *  * 

If  photographers  are  as  liable  to  be  cheated  as  the  general  public 
by  the  substitution  of  “substitutes”  for  th-  genuine  article,  which 
largely  occurs,  according  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hot  in  an  address  he 
delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  Scientific  Aspects  of  the 
Health  Exhibition ,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  occasional 
failure  from  unaccountable  causes  that  are  read  of.  Acid  sulphate 
of  alumina  for  tartaric  acid  in  some  instances,  and  bisulphate  of 
potash  in  others,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  thing  about  which  he 
complained. 

*  *  * 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  properties  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
as  a  possibly-serviceable  antiseptic  for  photographically-useful  sub¬ 
stances,  and  according  to  MM.  Chancel  and  Parraentier  the  exact 
degree  of  its  solubility  in  water  is  two  grammes  per  litre  at  3  4® 
Cent.,  and  only  105  at  41  ‘0°. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  chief  uses  at  the  present  time  for  this  chemical  is  for 
destroying  the  phylloxera — the  dreaded  plague  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  continent — and  for  this  purpose  it  is  made  in  immense  quantities. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  fourteen  manufac¬ 
tories  in  which  it  was  made,  and  last  year  the  Italian  Government 
purchased  no  less  than  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  quintals  for  the  treatment  of  the  vines.  Photography  has  been 
made  use  of  to  show  the  various  modes  of  grafting  employed  to  uti¬ 
lise  the  American  vines,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
insect. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Signor  D’ Amato,  the  action  of  light  and  heat  upon 
the  decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds  is  governed  by 
conditions  very  different  from  what  are  usually  believed.  To 
take  examples  of  photographically-interesting  bodies  only,  we  may 
say  he  states  that  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen — usually 
said  to  combine  with  explosion  in  direct  sunlight  and  with  sufficient 
regularity  in  ordinary  daylight  to  afford  photometrical  measures — 
if  cooled  to  twelve  degrees  centigrade  below  zero,  could  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  combination 
taking  place.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  chlorine  is 
not  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  for  an  instant  before  cooling,  as  insola¬ 
tion  renders  chlorine  capable  of  combining  with  hydrogen  even  in 
the  dark.  At  a  temperature  of  39°  there  is  no  action  of  light  to  be 
excluded. 

I  *  *  * 

This  is  remarkable  enough,  but  still  more  startling  assertions  are 
made  with  regard  to  chloride  of  silver,  which  if  cooled  twelve 
degrees  below  freezing,  Signor  D’ Amato  states,  is  not  acted  upon  by 
the  direct  solar  rays,  but  if  allowed  to  get  warm  decomposition 
begins  immediately.  Decompositions  of  other  substances  recognised 
as  sensitive  to  light  he  puts  down  to  the  presence  of  dust  in  the 
solutions.  The  net  deductions  he  draws  from  these  observations 
are  that  at  all  events,  with  the  substances  named,  light  acts  only 
under  certain  conditions  as  to  temperature,  and  heat  only  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  that  neither  of  them  acts  in  the  absence,  of 
the  other.  If  the  correctness  of  his  experiments  should  be  verified 
by  those  of  other  investigators  a  very  important  addition  will  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  light  ;  but,  as  they  are 
so  subversive  of  preconceived  notions,  we  naturally  hesitate  a  little 
at  receiving  them  in  their  entirety. 

*  *  * 

A  new  dve  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  said  to  resist  the  action  of 
light,  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  MM.  Durand  and 
Huguenin,  of  Basle,  and  should  he  of  considerable  use  for  photo- 
'  graphic  purposes,  as  most  of  the  dyes  hitherto  recommended  for 
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dark-room  use  have  been  of  a  fugitive  character.  It  is  made  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  thiocyanate  of 
potassium,  and  then  adding  bromine  in  quantity  equal  in  weight  to 
the  latter.  This  yields  crude  canarine,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
potash  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  gives  a  precipitate  that  yields 
pure  canarine  when  decomposed  again  with  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
apply  the  dye,  it  is  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  caustic  potash 
and  twenty  times  as  much  warm  water,  and  to  the  brown  solution 
seven  to  ten  per  cent,  of  soap  is  added.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
canarine  colours  is  said  to  be  their  resistance  to  light  and  soap. 
Water  holding  lime  or  magnesia  in  solution  must  be  avoided,  as 
these  bases  throw  down  the  dye. 

*  *  * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liege  branch  of  the  Belgian  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  the  project  was  suggested  of  establishing  at  Liege 
some  free  public  lectures  on  photography,  as  at  Brussels.  M. 
Laoreux,  who  made  the  suggestion,  said  that  one  great  difficulty 
was  that  in  Li6ge  they  had  not  a  man  adapted  to  the  work,  and 
who  also  had  the  leisure  to  take  the  rdle  of  professor  of  photography. 
Two  men  only  in  Belgium,  he  said,  seemed  to  be  able  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  conditions,  namely,  M.  Rommelaere  and  M.  De 
Vylder.  Another  difficulty  was  that  such  courses  of  scientific 
lectures  would  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  municipal  funds.  The 
consideration  of  the  project  was  adjourned,  M.  Candeze,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  remarking  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  some  temporary 
arrangements  to  see  how  the  plan  would  answer  before  taking  more 
serious  steps. 

*  *  * 

The  Brussels  section  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  is 
about  to  devote  more  attention  to  lantern  photographs,  and  to 
obtain  the  necessary  optical  appliances  for  projecting  the  pictures 
on  to  the  screen. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  G.  C.  Morris  describes  in  the  Boletin  Fotografico  of  Cuba  his 
method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  gelatine  negatives,  by  rubbing 
down  their  surfaces  with  an  artist’s  stump  and  the  finest  emery 
powder.  The  latter,  being  used  for  grinding  lenses,  is  free  from 
such  larger  grit  as  would  be  liable  to  produce  scratches  on  the 
negative. 

45  »  *  * 


It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harrison’s  article  was  published  in  this  Journal,  suggesting  the  use 
of  the  stearic  acid  candle  to  give  a  tolerably  uniform  light  in  deve- 
lopiug-rooms,  the  Paris  Moniteur  d&  la  Photographic  printed  the 
same  suggestion,  but  as  applied  to  another  photographic  purpose,  in 
a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  M. 
L6on  Vidal  made  the  suggestion  in  Paris.  M.  Bardy  thought  that 
small  variations  in  such  candles  would  unfit  them  for  very  accurate 
photometric  experiments,  and  that  the  Siemens  lamp,  with  acetate 
of  amyl,  would  give  more  exact  results.  The  whole  matter  of 
standard  lights  for  photography  will  probably  be  investigated 
experimentally  by  the  Society. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  TONING  CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES. 
Much  has  been  written  at  different  times  on  the  extieme  facility 
with  which  carbon  transparencies,  whether  they  be  for  the  lantern 
or  for  enlarging  from,  can  be  toned  or  intensified  as  occasion  may 
require.  All  this  is  perfectly  correct,  provided  the  picture  be 
produced  upon  the  bare  glass;  then  all  is  plain  sailing  and  no 
difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in  getting  almost  any  tone  or 
colour  that  may  be  desired. 

Unfortunately,  however,  carbon  transparencies  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  character  are  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  on  the  bare  glass,  or 
if  they  be  obtained  there  is  always  some  little  risk,  in  the  case 
of  slides,  of  the  pictures  splitting  up  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
the  lantern.  For  these  reasons  it  is  customary  in  practice  to  employ 
a  substratum  of  some  kind  or  other  upon  the  glass,  which  not  only 
tends  to  secure  the  picture  firmly  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time 


enables  us  to  avoid  a  number  of  minor  difficulties.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  loss  of  half-tone  if  the  tissue  be  not  in  its 
best  working  condition  ;  blistering  of  the  film,  if  the  picture  happen 
to  be  over-exposed  and  very  hot  water  have  to  be  used  in  the 
development ;  reticulation  and  such  like  troubles  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with,  even  in  experienced  hands,  when  bare  glass  is 
employed. 

The  substratum  generally  used  is  a  thin  coating  of  insoluble 
gelatine — the  insolubility  being  brought  about  either  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine  solution,  or  by  adding  to  it  a 
small  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  subsequently  exposing 
the  film  when  dried  to  the  action  of  light.  Sometimes  collodion,  as 
a  substratum,  is  used  alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the 
insoluble  layer  of  gelatine.  Now,  when  a  substratum  is  employed 
a  difficulty  is  sometimes  met  with  in  toning,  for  it  often  happens 
that  before  the  requisite  depth  can  be  obtained  the  high  lights 
become  considerably  stained,  which  completely  destroys  the  purity 
of  the  whites  and  renders  the  transparency  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
lantern,  and,  in  the  case  of  enlarging,  necessarily  entails  a  much 
prolonged  exposure. 

It  has  several  times  been  explained  in  these  columns  that  in 
toning  or  intensifying  carbon  transparencies  it  is  not  the  colouring 
matter  forming  the  image  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  reagents,  but 
the  gelatine  itself — the  operation  of  toning  being,  in  most  cases, 
analogous  to  that  of  dyeing,  where  the  colour  is  obtained  by  double 
decomposition.  Hence,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  any  reagent  which 
will  act  upon  the  gelatine  which  forms  the  picture  will  also  act  upon 
that  which  composes  the  substratum.  If  the  gelatine  forming  the 
substratum  contain  any  salt  that  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  toning 
agent,  as  well,  then  the  difficulty  is  accordingly  increased. 

This  difficulty  I  encountered  a  short  time  back  when  attempting 
to  intensify,  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potash,  some  old  trans¬ 
parencies  made  upon  a  bichromated  gelatine  substratum  which  had 
been  rendered  insoluble  by  exposure  to  light.  Of  course  this  film 
still  retained  a  trace  of  the  chromium  salt.  When  the  perman¬ 
ganate  solution  was  applied  the  lights  became  a  decided  yellow, 
and  the  picture  generally  was  also  much  stained.  Eventually  I 
found  that  the  staining  of  the  film  might  be  completely  avoided  if 
the  transparencies  were  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  verj  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  was  then  well  washed  before  the 
permanganate  was  applied.  When  the  transparency  was  submitted 
to  this  treatment  any  amount  of  intensity  could  be  obtained,  while 
the  lights  remained  perfectly  pure  and  bright.  After  treatment 
with  the  acid  the  substratum  appeared  to  have  no  tendency  what¬ 
ever  to  stain.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  I 
simply  mention  the  fact. 

With  a  collodion  substratum  there  is  far  less  tendency  to  staining 
than  with  gelatine.  But,  occasionally,  when  the  transparency  has 
been  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  toned,  the  second  wetting  causes  the 
collodion  to  blister  up,  aud  sometimes  to  leave  the  glass  altogether 
when,  of  course,  it  brings  the  picture  away  also. 

The  method  by  which  the  most  successful  transparencies  are  made 
is  by  employing  a  substratum  of  insoluble  gelatine  upon  the  glass, 
and  after  the  picture  has  been  printed,  coating  the  tissue  itself  with 
plain  collodion  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  All  the  after-operations  are 
then  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner  followed  in  carbon  printing. 
When  this  plan  of  working  is  adopted  many  difficulties  which 
might  otherwise  be  met  with  are  completely  avoided.  Amongst  the 
advantages  gained,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  almost  boiling  water 
may  be  used  in  the  development  without  fear  of  blisters,  reticula¬ 
tion,  or  loss  of  half-tone.  This  system  of  working  at  one  time  was 
treated  as  a  great  secret  in  transparency-making.  If  the  collodion 
used  in  coating  the  tissue  be  of  a  horny  and  impervious  character, 
it  will  in  a  great  measure  protect  the  gelatine  substratum  from  the 
action  of  the  toning  agents;  and,  if  the  solutions  be  employed  toler¬ 
ably  concentrated,  sufficient  depth  of  tone  may  be  obtained  before 
the  collodion  film  becomes  permeated.  Hence  all  stain  will  be 
avoided. 

However,  if  the  operator  can  succeed  under  all  conditions  in 
securing  perfect  results  without  having  recourse  to  any  substra¬ 
tum  at  all — and  it  may  be  done — all  toning  difficulties  arising 
from  the  staining  of  the  film  (and  they  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
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anticipated)  will  be  avoided.  In  a  former  part  of  this  article 
allusion  is  made  to  the  risk,  when  a  substratum  is  not  em¬ 
ployed,  of  the  picture  splitting  off  the  glass  with  the  continued 
heat  of  the  lantern.  This  risk  may  always  be  minimised  by 
clearing  the  glass,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  the  care  that  used 
to  be  exercised  in  the  old  wet  collodion  process.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  the  12th  of  December  last  an  article  in  these  pages  on  the  above 
subject  closed  with  the  statement  that  there  are  two  kinds  only  of 
electric  lamps  in  which  the  light  is  derived  from  the  arc  itself,  and 
not  from  the  incandescent  ends  of  the  carbons.  One  of  those  lamps, 
known  as  the  “  sun  lamp,”  has  been  before  the  public  for  upwards 
of  two  years,  and  was  described  in  the  article  just  mentioned. 
The  sun  lamp  may  be  regarded,  in  point  of  economy  and  physical 
characteristics,  as  an  intermediary  between  the  arc  and  the  glow 
lamp  proper. 

The  other  lamp,  in  which  the  light  is  derived  from  the  arc,  and 
indeed  from  the  arc  alone,  unaided  by  lime,  is  that  in  which  the 
flexible  carbons  invented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Varley  are  used.  The 
method  of  making  these  carbons  from  pieces  of  plaited  or  woven 
rope  was  described  in  these  pages  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  charring  was  performed  in  a  dense  atmosphere 
of  hydrocarbon  gas.  By  this  process  of  carbonisation  the  structural 
formation  of  the  substance  undergoes  so  small  an  amount  of  change 
that  even  a  delicate  fabric  like  crape  comes  from  the  furnace 
apparently  unchanged  ;  in  fact,  a  piece  of  crape  carbon  is  among 
the  curiosities  on  view  at  Mr.  Varley’s  telegraph  works  at  Mild  may 
Park,  London.  He  has,  also,  a  spiral  spring  of  carbon  suspended 
for  protection  inside  a  glass  tube,  and  upon  a  slight  movement  of 
the  hand  the  charcoal  spring  elongates  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
and  contracts  again.  This  was  prepared  from  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
better  qualities  of  ordinary  twine.  So  intense  is  the  heat  employed 
in  this  carbonising  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  material  for  the  retorts  sufficiently  refractory  to 
sustain  the  heat  necessary  for  the  complete  conversion  of  fibrous 
cellulose  into  graphitoidal  or  electric  conducting  carbon.  After 
testing  several  refractory  clays,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  con¬ 
verters  made  by  the  Plumbago  Crucible  Company  were  found  to  be 
the  most  trustworthy.  In  evidence  of  the  amount  of  heat  em¬ 
ployed,  Mr.  Yarley  had  on  view  at  the  Health  Exhibition  a  plate 
of  wrought  iron  in  which  was  imbedded  a  piece  of  carbonised 
belting  six  inches  square,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  piece  of  iron 
above  the  belting  while  in  the  retort  did  not  exceed  fourteen 
pounds.  Feeble  as  was  this  pressure  it  was  sufficient,  under  the 
almost  welding  heat  employed,  to  make  the  iron  take  a  perfect 
impress  of  the  woven  fabric.  When  plaited  cords  are  thus 
carbonised  they  retain  their  flexibility  and  can  even  be  twisted  round 
the  finger  without  breaking,  so  that  carbons  of  immense  length 
may  be  wound  upon  a  drum  to  continuously  feed  an  electric 
light. 

What  concerns  the  photographer  most  is  that  the  light  comes 
from  an  arc  of  nearly  uniform  luminosity  and  electrical  resistance. 
This  energy  is  also  exceedingly  low  in  comparison  with  the  standard 
units  of  light  produced,  so  that  a  current  of  moderate  power  will 
maintain  a  series  of  small  arc  lamps  with  scarcely  any  loss  of 
luminous  energy  by  subdivision.  Consequently,  the  system  is 
exceptionally  economical.  The  advantage  of  this  in  photography 
is  that  a  series  of  small  arc  lamps,  instead  of  one  or  two  large  ones, 
can  be  so  arranged  in  position  in  a  studio  as  to  give  the  necessary 
diffusion  of  light  for  portraiture,  without  recourse  to  whitened 
reflectors,  which  cause  such  an  excessive  loss  of  luminosity  when 
but  one  or  two  large  ordinary  arc  lamps  can  be  employed.  By  the 
aid  of  lantern  condensers  and  parabolic  reflectors  still  more  of  the 
light  can  be  utilised,  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  in  wrong 
directions.  This  plan  seems  so  promising  that  it  should  be  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  The  movability  of  several  centres  of 
illumination  would  afford,  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic  photo¬ 
grapher,  considerable  power  of  regulating  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 


Although  these  flexible  carbons  have  been  before  the  public  for 
two  years,  none  of  the  ordinary  lamps  for  burning  hard  carbons 
were  found  suitable  for  them,  and  a  new  lamp  had  to  be  devised. 
For  the  flexible  carbons  Mr.  Yarley  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  and 
a  diploma  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 

The  lamp  consists  of  two  spools  of  carbon  containing  coils  long 
enough  for  sixty  hours’  continuous  burning;  a  pair  of  adjusting 
arms  regulates  the  length  of  the  arc,  whilst  a  simple  automatic 
electrical  escapement  regulates  the  supply  of  the  carbon.  My 
reason  for  suggesting  that  the  merits  of  this  system  should  be 
experimentally  tested  in  photography  is  that  Mr.  Varley  claims 
he  can  work  six  small  arc  lights  with  one  electrical  horse  power,  and 
from  the  series  obtain  a  total  light  of  fifteen  thousand  candles, 
so  that  the  problem  of  subdividing  the  arc  light  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  advanced  by  this  invention.  W.  H.  Harrison. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  British  Association  offered  an 
honorarium  of  j£30  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  moon.  This 
offer  was  vigorously  taken  up  by  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  The  former  (through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Hartnup,  of  the  Bidston  Observatory)  em¬ 
ployed  the  telescope  of  that  institution,  and  the  first  difficulty 
encountered  was  that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  lenses 
were  not  equalised.  This  was  overcome  by  moving  the  lens  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  plate.  The  next  trouble  was  to 
keep  the  exposed  collodion  plate  moving  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  moon  itself.  This  could  have  been  managed  by  the  clock¬ 
work  attached  to  the  telescope,  but  it  was  found  better  to  place  a 
wire  gauze  over  the  eyepiece,  and  while  the  photographer  made  the 
exposure — say,  for  a  minute  and  a-half  average — the  astronomer 
kept  the  telescope  moving  parallel  with  some  particular  portion  of 
the  moon’s  surface.  Results  so  sharp  were  thus  obtained  that  en¬ 
largement  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter  did  not  destroy  delineation. 
Professor  Phillips,  of  Cambridge,  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  volcanic 
eruptions  exhibited.  Fox  Talbot’s  photographs  taken  with  the 
Craig  telescope  were  a  failure,  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

At  this  stage  it  was  thought  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  further, 
as  the  modicum  of  light  coming  from  the  stars  was  so  very  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  moon  ;  but  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
with  the  improved  instrument  at  Kew  Obvervatory,  not  only 
succeeded  in  taking  very  fine  photographs  of  the  Moon,  but  he 
managed  to  take  an  impression  of  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
of  remarkable  sharpness,  and,  somewhat  later,  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Saturn. 

After  this  distinguished  opening  up  of  a  new  field  came  Mr. 
Rutherfurd,  of  America,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb,  of  Dublin  (all 
honour  to  these  pioneers  of  this  sublime  department  of  photographic 
delineation  !),  but  one  link  was  still  wanting.  At  last  this  was 
supplied  in  the  discovery  of  gelatine  emulsion,  which  yields  increased 
sensitiveness  to  the  extent  of  fifty  times  that  of  collodion,  and  one 
most  remarkable  result  has  been  the  production  of  photographic 
star  pictures  of  which  the  telescope  power  gave  us  no  evidence.  This 
is  a  triumph  of  chemical  science  over  that  of  optics. 

This  new  phase  has  brought  out  scientists  of  great  vigour  and 
originality  of  conception — Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Common, 
both  of  London,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Professor  Pickering  ;  also,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Espin,  of  Liverpool.  These  have  abolished  the  necessity  for  the 
observatory,  having  induced  some  of  the  leading  opticians  to  con¬ 
struct  instruments  suitable  to  their  advanced  position. 

It  so  happens  that  Saturn  exhibits  his  rings  at  their  greatest 
possible  altitude  on  the  1st  January,  1885,  and  during  the  month  he 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle.  No  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 
taking  photographs,  seeing  it  will  be  thirty  yeai'S  befoi'e  he  is  so 
favoui'ably  placed  again. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  allusion  in  your  last  issue  [page  820] 
to  the  work  already  done  by  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society, 
and  trust  such  a  pi'aiseworthy  impulse  will  by  and  bye  bear  fruits 
worthy  of  so  noble  and  exalting  a  pursuit.  J.  A.  Forrest. 
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THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  AND  ITS  MANIPULATION. 

No.  III. 

Having  decided  on  the  light  and  lenses  to  be  employed,  we  next 
determine  what  pictures  or  photographs  are  to  be  projected  on  the 
screen,  and  to  see  tliat  the  apparatus  is  suitable.  If  mechanical- 
effect  slides  are  to  be  introduced  the  stage  or  slide-holders  of  the 
lantern  should  be  able  to  receive  a  block  four  and  a-half  inches  deep 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  front  tube  should  be 
adjustable  to  at  least  one  and  a-half  inch,  and  if  long-focus  lenses 
are  to  be  used  then  from  six  to  eight  inches  adjustment,  so  as  to 
bring  the  objective  or  front  lens  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  slide. 
The  front  tube  carrying  the  lens  may  be  a  simple  sliding  tube,  but 
as  the  rack-and-pinion  movement  is  much  more  convenient  it  is 
generally  employed.  Photographers  who  have  bellows  cameras  and 
a  good  quarter-plate  lens,  or  a  lens  of  four  and  a-half  to  six  inches 
focus,  could  for  many  purposes  adopt  this  to  a  lantern  body  contain¬ 
ing  the  light  and  condensing  lens.  The  bellows  allows  of  the 
necessary  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  picture  being  regu¬ 
lated. 

For  true  optical  rays  to  be  projected,  and  a  well-defined  enlarge¬ 
ment  made,  the  light  employed  must  be  as  before  explained — a 
central  luminous  spot,  and  not  a  series  of  distinct  lights,  as  in  the 
multiplex-wick  lamps.  For  scientific  experiments  it  is  necessary 
that  the  front  of  the  lantern  should  be  removable,  so  that  accessory 
apparatus  can  be  used,  if  need  be,  close  to  the  condenser. 

A  single  lantern  can  now  be  supplied  with  improved  slide- 
carriers  for  rapid  changing  of  slides,  or  for  producing  effects 
very  similar  to  dissolving  views.  Among  the  former  is  a  very 
simple  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  frame  which  holds  two  photo¬ 
graphs,  winch  are  dropped  into  it  from  openings  in  the  top  and  are 
separated  just  sufficiently  to  allow  one  being  in  the  optical  rays  and 
the  other  outside  the  lantern  stage.  After  one  has  been  shown 
long  enough  the  frame  is  pushed  along  in  its  carrier  and,  running 
very  freely,  stops  without  recoil  when  it  reaches  the  end.  It  is  then 
central  with  the  lenses,  leaving  the  last  one  shown  on  the  outside 
of  the  lantern  on  the  reverse  side  ready  to  be  replaced  by 
another. 

Another  method  is  that  invented  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Rudge, 
of  Bath,  about  two  years  ago,  but  only  just  made  public  and 
patented.  It  is  a  frame  holding  two  slides  moved  by  a  handle 
acting  on  a  cam  that  simultaneously  closes  a  pair  of  shutters,  and 
during  the  momentary  interval  of  darkness  changes  the  slide. 

For  dissolving  with  a  single  lantern  a  modification  of  this 
arrangement  is  resorted  to,  and  consists  of  the  addition  of  a  second 
but  different  cam  (a  quick  action  or  oblique  one)  attached  to  the 
handle  which  moves  at  the  proper  time  a  fan  or  pair  of  fans  or  discs 
working  in  front  of  the  lantern  or  objective,  and  connected  to  the 
cam  and  handle  by  means  of  rods  working  in  hollow  tubes  and 
levers  that  turn  these  tubes.  As  all  the  fittings  necessary  are 
attached  to  the  carrier  itself  no  special  adaptation  is  required,  for  it 
will  fit  into  any  ordinary  magic  or  optical  lantern  without  altera¬ 
tion. 

There  are  several  other  forms  of  quick-acting  carriers,  and  also 
Edwards’s  patent  dissolving  arrangement,  but  as  they  require  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  lantern,  and  have  been  fully  described  in 
the  Journal  previously,  I  will  not  touch  upon  them  now.  While 
these  arrangements  are  very  satisfactory  for  showing  photographs, 
and  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  projecting  ordinary  views,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  two  or  more  lanterns  to  produce  them. 

Dioramic  Ejects — with  which  most  are  familiar— such  as  a 
volcano  in  eruption,  a  fountain  playing,  angels  appearing  to  the 
shepherds,  snow  falling  on  a  winter  landscape,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if  oil- 
light  be  used,  then  the  lanterns  must  be  placed  side  by  side;  but  if 
the  lime  light  be  employed  then  the  most  convenient  form  is  one 
above  the  other.  The  distance  apart  must  be  as  little  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  necessary  room  in  stages,  so  that  when  the  apparatus 
is  used  at  a  short  distance  from  the  screen  the  length  the  rays  have 
to  travel  may  not  be  very  different — from  top  and  bottom  of  disc 
to  centre  of  nozzle. 

When  using  the  oxycalcium  spirit  lamps,  if  they  be  placed  one 
above  the  other,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirit  chamber 
is  outside  the  lantern, and  so  arranged  that  the  heat  cannot  affect  it 
much  ;  also  that  the  conducting  tube  can  be  kept  horizontal  and 
a  regular  flow  of  spirit  secured  without  the  chance  of  an  overflow. 
This  is  readily  accomplished  by  a  simple  hinge  at  the  socket  where 
it  fits  on  the  support.  The  fountain  form  of  reservoir  is  the  best, 
but  it  must  be  very  carefully  constructed  and  have  vent-holes  for 
the  air  to  get  at  the  spirit,  and  also  have  the  wick-holder  nicely  ad¬ 
justed  to  agree  with  the  height  of  the  delivery  tube  in  the  fountain 
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reservoir.  Whenever  house  gas  can  be  obtained  no  one  thinks  of 
using  spirit,  as  it  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  under  control.  A 
great  variety  of  jets  have  been  made  to  use  house  gas  at  the  pressure 
one  gets  it  from  the  main  and  house  supply  in  conjunction  with 
oxygen  in  a  bag,  bottle,  or  holder,  and  advantages  are  claimed  for 
each.  One  with  the  oxygen  nipple  inserted  in  the  tube  conducting 
the  house  gas  and  allowing  the  oxygen  blowing  through  the  oxygen 
on  to  the  lime  gives  a  very  good  light.  Another  possesses  a  solid 
nozzle,  with  two  separate  grooves  or  tine  borings  through  it,  to  allow 
of  the  hydrogen  (house  gas)  and  oxygen  being  se|  ar  itely  conducted 
to  a  point  on  one  of  its  faces  (that  next  the  line),  and  then  allowed 
to  emerge  in  a  fine  stream  one  after  another  at  slightly-different 
angles  so  that  the  oxygen  mingles  with  the  hydrogen  soon  after 
passing  out  of  the  jet.  My  own  experience  of  the  blow-through 
jet  is  that  a  slight  excess  of  the  hydrogen  (house  gas)  gives  a 
brighter  light  than  when  a  spot  is  obtained. 

A  very  good  modification  has  recently  been  introduced,  the 
nipple  attached  to  the  nozzle  being  telescopic,  so  that  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  hydrogen  can  be  made  to  mingle  with  the  oxygen  as 
it  emerges  from  the  orifice — the  oxygen  pipe  being  inside  the 
hydrogen  tube  and  having  a  fixed  nipple.  This  form  is  adapted  for 
different  pressures  of  supply.  The  mixed  gas  jet  should  have  an 
orifice  in  the  nipple  in  accordance  with  the  pressure  employed; 
hence  it  is  well  to  have  some  spare  nipples  with  the  jets  in  case  it 
is  required  to  use  with  very  high  pressure.  G.  R.  Baker. 


TESTING  GELATINE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
Gelatine  plate-makers  are  fully  aware  that  the  quality  of  gelatine 
varies  very  considerably  as  regards  the  tendency  to  frill.  It  has 
often  been  thought  that  this  tendency  is  simply  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  water  which  the  gelatine  will  take  up  ;  and  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  view  is  correct,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  true.  When  a  gelatine  lies  on  a  plate  the  drying 
proceeds,  of  course,  according  to  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the 
air  with  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  but  itappears  thatdifferent  gelatines, 
under  the  same  conditions,  will  dry  in  different  times,  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  drying  puts  a  stress  on  the  gelatine  more  in  the  plane 
of  the  plate  than  vertically  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
gelatines  dried  under  the  same  conditions,  as  films  on  a  glass 
surface,  will  expand  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  surface 
of  the  plate  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  the  more  a  gelatine  expands 
laterally  the  more  tendency  there  will  be  to  wrinkle,  blister, 
and  frill.  To  test  this  a  series  of  plates  were  coated  with  different 
gelatines,  five  grains  of  each  being  spread  evenly  on  quarter-plates, 
and  then  dried  in  a  drying  cupboard.  The  films  were  then  stripped 
off  the  plates,  cut  off,  and  measured  accurately. 

One  set  of  the  measured  gelatines  was  placed  in  water  of  60°  Fahr., 
and  allowed  to  swell  for  twelve  hours.  Another  set  was  placed  in 
water,  to  which  six  drops  of  ammonia  was  added  for  every  two 
ounces,  which  is  about  the  strength  of  alkali  in  a  developer. 
Another  set  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  mono-carbonate,  and 
another  in  sodium  mono-carbonate,  and  in  these  and  the  ammoniacal 
solution  the  gelatines  were  allowed  to  soak  for  one  hour.  The 
different  kinds  of  gelatine  were  then  placed  without  tension  on 
glass  plates,  aud  again  carefully  measured.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  obtained,  the  figures  giving  the  linear  expansion, 
taking  the  dried  gelatine  as  unity  : — 


Water. 

Ammonia. 

Sodium  or  Potassium- 
Mono-carbonate. 

Nelson’s  No.  1 . 

.  1-2  . 

..  1-39 

1-29 

Autotype  . 

1-094  . 

..  1-28 

...  1-21 

Heinrich’s'  . . 

.  1-08  . 

..  122 

1-15 

Simeon’s  . 

1-05  . 

..  1-14 

...  1-09 

Batty’s . 

1-32  . 

..  1-50 

1-42 

X  Opaque,  Nelson’s  .., 

,  1-19  . 

..  1-40 

1-30 

Cross  and  Blackwell’s.., 

.  1-09  . 

..  1-24 

...  1-17 

Amber . . . 

,  1-43  . 

..  1-60 

...  1-51 

The  result  of  this  table  is  somewhat  curious.  It  shows  that 
ammonia  promotes  frilling,  whilst  the  mono-carbonates,  though  they 
cause  a  greater  expansion  than  water  alone,  yet  give  a  decidedly  less 
inclination  to  frill  than  does  the  ammonia.  This  I  have  found 
in  practice  to  be  the  case  ;  so  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other, 
the  mono-carbonates  are  superior  to  ammonia  in  the  developer.  It 
is  not  hard  either  from  this  table  to  pick  out  which  are  the  soft 
and  which  the  hard  gelatines,  the  expansion  being  greater  the 
softer  the  quality. 
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The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  some  of  these  gelatines  per 
fifty  grains  has  already  been  published  by  me,  and  they  are  as 
follow  : — 

.  v.  o/  Water  absorbed 
per  fifty  grains. 

Nelson’s  No.  1  Photographic... 2  nearly... 5£  drachms. 


Heinrich’s . . . 2%  „  ...4  „ 

Simeon’s  . . . 2  „  ...5  „ 

Amber  . * . 1%  „  ...4  „ 


Gelatine  is  altered  if  any  quantity  of  ammonia  be  added  to  it, 
more  particularly  when  warm.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  tendency  to 
frill  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  when  it  has  not  been  so  treated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  sponge-like  in  its  qualities — that  is, 
much  more  permeable  by  the  developer. 

Though  deviating  a  little  from  the  title  of  the  paper,  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  an  easy  method  of  coating  plates  with 
gelatine  emulsion,  making  it  flow  like  collodion.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  on  plates  with  a  substratum  of  silicate  it  flows  well. 
My  own  experience  is  the  reverse.  I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule, 
with  silicate  and  albumen  the  emulsion  drags  excessively,  as  it 
does  with  silicate  alone.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  plates 
have  flowed  well,  but  that  was  quite  an  exception.  (I  would 
put  in  a  parenthesis  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  wash  the  substratum 
after  it  has  been  applied.  I  did  so  at  first,  but  have  found  it 
needless,  the  slight  excess  of  potash  or  soda  having  no  appreciable 
effect  on  development.  I  have  once  or  twice  thought  that  it 
promoted  a  little  blue  fog  at  the  back  of  the  film,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  case.)  Gelatine  substratum  I  have  found  always  drag 
most  tremendously.  A  little  dodge  gets  over  all  this  difficulty.  A 
piece  of  swansdown  calico  is  wrapped  round  a  squeegee  and  slightly 
damped.  Just  before  coating  the  plate,  the  muffled  squeegee 
is  drawn  a  couple  of  times  over  the  surface  to  be  coated,  and 
the  emulsion  immediately  flowed  over.  It  will  be  found  to  run 
evenly  and  rapidly.  With  a  plate-coating  machine  of  course  this 
dodge  is  unnecessary.  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.] 

The  first  attempts  at  photography  were  produced  on  paper,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  our  art  paper  negatives  were  the  rule, 
landscapes  being  invariably  produced  by  various  modifications  of 
the  Talbotype  process. 

Many  and  beautiful  were  the  pictures  secured  by  the  process, 
whose  principal  defect  was  its  extreme  slowness.  I  may  here 
remark  that  moderate  slowness  is  not  in  itself  such  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  a  process,  but  rather  the  fact  that,  patience  being  an  un¬ 
common  virtue  amongst  men,  the  result  of  slowness  is  a  large 
average  of  under-exposed  pictures.  The  second  defect  of  the  paper 
process  was  a  want  of  delicacy — a  certain  granularity  of  texture, 
consequent  on  the  image  being  in  the  paper  instead  of  on  the 
surface.  In  large  pictures  this  texture  was  not  without  a  certain 
artistic  merit,  but  lacked  that  marvellous  sharpness  of  detail  and 
brilliancy  which  characterised  the  pictures  by  Archer’s  new  process 
— collodion  on  glass — and  made  it  at  once  a  thoroughly  popular  one. 
The  rapidity  with  which  printing  could  be  done  from  glass  nega¬ 
tives  made  them  of  great  commercial  value,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  exposure  required  for  wet  collodion  and  iron  development  soon 
made  it  completely  supersede  daguerreotype  for  portraits.  The 
nature  of  collodion  rendered  it  unfit  in  any  form  for  application  to 
paper ;  therefore,  during  the  long  reign  of  wet  collodion  and  the 
shorter  one  of  dry  collodion,  we  find  no  serious  attempt  to  revive 
photography  on  paper.  With  the  advent  of  gelatino-bromide  there 
were  not  wanting  here  and  there  indications  that  it  might  be 
applied  with  success  to  a  paper  support,  and  in  one  of  the  first 
advertisements  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  we  find  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley, 
manager  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company — one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  energetic  workers  of  dry-plate  photography— announcing 
a  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  negative  work  of  the  same  rapidity  and 
quality  as  the  glass  plates. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity,  however,  of  the  new  plates,  their 
simplicity  of  manipulation,  and  many  other  qualities,  seem  for  a 
time  to  have  turned  all  experimentalists  to  the  study  of  the  various 
modifications  and  improvements  of  which  they  were  capable,  the 
increase  of  their  rapidity  for  the  purposes  of  instantaneous  work 
largely  occupying  their  attention.  The  market  was  soon  filled  with 
plates  of  marvellous  excellence,  and,  in  consequence  the  number 
of  amateurs  greatly  increased ;  but  the  wonderful  powers  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  new  plates  appear  to  have  turned  their 


attention  away  from  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  the 
application  of  the  new  process  to  a  paper  support.  Amateurs 
generally  commence  with  small-sized  plates,  and  as  long  as  they 
work  these  they  have  no  fault  to  find  with  glass  as  a  support  for 
the  sensitive  film,  but  as  they  grow  more  ambitious  they  increase 
their  size  and  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  their  plates.  It  is  on  this 
account  I  think  that  we  read  so  much  in  the  photographic  journals 
of  late  as  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  lightness  of  our 
cameras  and  slides.  I  would  suggest  that  they  try  paper  negatives, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  it  will  make  in 
the  weight  they  will  have  to  carry;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
results,  when  we  gain  experience  in  the  process,  will  be  little  behind 
what  we  obtain  from  glass  negatives.  Of  course  the  manufacturers 
of  dry  plates  who  have  brought  the  gelatino-bromide  process  to 
such  perfection  must  come  to  our  assistance,  and  employ  their 
valuable  experience  to  put  in  the  market  papers  thoroughly  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  landscape  photographer.  I  was  first  led  to  try 
paper  by  my  attention  being  called  to  two  pictures  in  the  present 
Dublin  Exhibition  from  negatives  on  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  gelatino- 
bromide  negative  paper.  They  were  but  indifferent  specimens  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  them  which  led  me  to  believe  that  better 
results  might  be  had  from  the  process.  I  now  give  you  the  results 
of  my  few  experiments. 

It  is  some  time  since  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  introduced 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  paper,  but  it  was  destined  for  positive 
printing  by  development,  and  principally  for  enlargements.  It 
was,  however,  tried  by  several  experimentalists  for  the  production 
of  negatives,  and  with  such  promising  results  that  the  makers  have 
now  produced  a  special  paper  for  negative  work.  My  first  attempts 
were  with  some  of  Morgan’s  ordinary  paper  that  I  had  by  me,  and 
I  found  that  with  a  long  exposure  I  could  produce  very  good  nega¬ 
tives — very  sharp,  exceedingly  easy  to  develope,  and  of  very  good 
density.  The  paper  showed  no  signs  of  staining,  and  any  yellow¬ 
ness  of  the  film  could  be  easily  removed  in  a  bath  of  alum  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  main  difficulty  I  found  was  to  get  the 
paper  flat  for  exposure  in  the  slide.  Being  sent  out  rolled  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  to  lose  the  inclination  to  curl  up,  and  there  is  a  slight 
cockling  of  the  surface  consequent  on  the  uneven  stretching  of  the 
paper  when  the  liquid  emulsion  is  applied  to  it.  To  get  rid  of  the 
bad  results  of  an  uneven  surface  I  used  very  small  stops,  which,  of 
course,  increased  the  exposure  required.  My  exposure  was  ninety 
seconds,  with  Ross’s  portable  symmetrical  /T,  and  it  was  not  quite 
sufficient,  but  I  was  using  a  weak  developer.  The  light  w’as  fair. 
I  tried  exposing  one  sheet  as  the  makers  suggest,  moistening  it,  and 
laying  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass  film  side  uppermost.  I  found  the 
result  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  found  by  former  experience  that  exposing  gelatine  films 
wet  never  produces  good  results  ;  and  the  danger  of  spots  is  very 
great,  for  I  know  nothing  more  likely  to  attract  dust  and  retain  it 
than  the  tacky  surface  of  moist  gelatine.  My  next  experiments 
were  with  the  specially-prepared  negative  papei’,  which  I  find  the 
makers  send  out  flat  between  cardboard — a  great  convenience,  though 
there  is  still  a  slight  cockling  of  the  surface,  as  in  the  other  paper. 
Might  this  not  be  obviated  by  passing  the  paper  thi-ough  heavy- 
silvered  rollers,  as  I  believe  is  done  with  albumenised  paper.  The 
new  paper  is  fairly  rapid — a  little  more  so,  I  should  say,  than 
Wratten’s  ordinary  plates — and  it  allows  great  latitude  of  exposure. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  short  experience  a  rapid  development 
is  the  most  suitable,  as  a  prolonged  one  is  apt  to  stain  the  film  and 
even  the  paper.  As  there  is  no  inclination  to  fog,  I  think  the 
restraining  bromide  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Slow  deve¬ 
lopment  with  a  weak  developer  gives  great  softness  ;  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  strong  in  alkali,  vigour  and  sparkle.  I  found  the  right 
exposure  on  a  well-lit  subject  with  Ross’s  portable  symmetrical  Jr 
to  be  about  twelve  seconds.  I  thought  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda 
in  the  developer  would  be  highly  useful  in  preserving  the  shadows 
colourless,  but  I  found  it  produced  very  bad  green  fog. 

The  negative  paper  has  a  finer  surface  and  grain  than  the  positive, 
but  is  thicker,  which  renders  printing  without  waxing  a  very  slow 
process  on  a  dark  day.  The  texture  of  the  paper  shows  a  little  in 
the  half-tones,  and  when  the  sky  is  weak  from  over-exposure,  I 
do  not  think  that  waxing  lessons  in  any  degree  this  texture.  One 
of  my  principal  difficulties  is  to  find  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way 
of  rendering  the  paper  transparent.  Vaseline  seems  to  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  success.  Should  the  process  become  generally 
employed,  as  I  feel  sure  it  must,  I  think  a  special  paper  might  be 
manufactured  more  suitable  than  any  at  present  to  be  had.  What 
is  desirable  is  a  tough,  thin  paper  with  little  grain  and  a  smooth, 
hard  surface.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  gelatine  film 
should  be  thick  and  very  evenly  spread  ;  any  uneveness  is  fatal,  as 
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it  produces  a  difference  of  density  in  the  negative.  I  have  found 
a  trace  of  this  defect  in  some  of  Morgan’s  paper  ;  it  is  other¬ 
wise  very  free  from  defects,  aud  the  emulsion  seems  of  excellent 
quality. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  expose  the  sensitive  paper  is  to  fasten  it  to 
sheets  of  stiff  cardboard.  There  is  a  French  yellow,  highly-glazed 
board  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  finished  negatives  can  be 
dried  between  blotting-paper  ;  but  a  good  hard  quality  should  be 
chosen,  or  the  loose  filaments  may  stick  to  the  wet  gelatine  surface. 
To  sum  up  :  the  pictures  produced  from  paper  negatives  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  those  on  glass.  The  slight  texture  being  no 
serious  drawback  in  sizes  above  8^  x  6l>,  the  gain  in  lightness, 
portability,  and  freedom  from  danger  of  breakage  is  very  great,  and 
increases  with  the  size  used.  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  quality  of 
the  image  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  on  glass,  one  of  the 
reasons  being  the  absence  of  all  blurring,  solarisation,  and  halation, 
and  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  greater  latitude  of  exposure  allowable 
with  paper  than  with  glass.  Paper  must,  therefore,  soon  assume  its 
place  as  the  most  suitable  surface  on  which  to  produce  large-size 
landscape  work,  glass  remaining  unrivalled  for  portraits,  instan¬ 
taneous  work,  and  small  sizes  where  gi’eat  accuracy  of  detail  i3 
required.  G.  Mansfield. 


MODIFICATION  OF  HENDERSON’S  COLD  PRECIPITA¬ 
TION  PROCESS  FOR  GELATINE  EMULSIONS. 

As  the  following  letter  from  Mi'.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  the  Scientifc  American, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  will 
interest  so  large  a  constituency  of  dry-plate  makers  and  consumers,  it 
is  given  a  place  in  our  journal  not  usually  set  apart  for  letters  addressed 
to  the  Editor : — 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  he 
sends  me  the  following  as  an  improvement  upon  his  regular  precipita¬ 


tion  process : — 

No.  1. 

Distilled  water . 1  ounce. 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine . . .  5  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  chemically  pure .  180  ,, 

Iodide  of  ,,  ,,  ,,  .  2  ,, 

The  above  is  heated  just  enough  to  melt  the  gelatine;  next  is  added — 

Alcohol .  4  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol .  4  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  240  grains. 


In  order  to  convert  a  definite  quantity  of  the  silver  solution  (No.  2) 
into  ammoniated  silver,  half  of  the  solution  (two  and  a  half  ounces)  is 
set  apart,  and  three-quarter  to  one  ounce  of  ammonia,  880  U.  S. 
standard,  or  enough  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  is  added;  then  it  is 
mixed  with  the  remaining  half. 

All  of  the  above  solutions  may  be  mixed  by  either  day  or  gaslight, 
but  it  is  better  to  add  the  ammonia  in  an  non-actinic  light.  In  the 
dark  room,  by  a  non-actinic  light,  the  ammoniated  silver  solution 
(No.  2)  is  next  gradually  poured  into  the  bromised  gelatine  solution 
(No.  1),  care  being  taken  to  constantly  agitate  it  by  stirring  during  the 
mixing  with  a  glass  rod. 

Bromide  of  silver  is  thus  formed,  and  it  only  remains  to  raise  the 
temperature  and  add  the  gelatine  to  complete  the  operation. 

The  emulsion,  in  a  beaker,  is  next  set  into  a  water  bath,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  is  120°  Fahr. ,  and  240  grains  dry,  hard  gelatine 
(Heinrich’s)  are  added,  the  liquid  being  continually  stirred  untd  all  of 
the  gelatine  is  melted. 

It  is  then  set  away  to  cool,  and  in  a  short  time  (he  silver  and  gelatine 
coagulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  into  the  form  of  a  cake.  The 
alcohol — about  seven  and  a-half  ounces — is  next  poured  off  and  pre¬ 
served  for  future  use. 

The  emulsion  cake  is  then  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  subjected 
to  a  two  or  three  hours’  washing  in  constantly  changing  water.  It  is 
then  remelted  by  means  of  the  hot  water  bath  as  before  stated,  and 
enough  distilled  water  added  to  increase  the  bulk  up  to  from  eleven  and 
a-half  to  fourteen  and  a-half  ounces.  Then — 

Thymol  .  6  grains, 

dissolved  in — 

Alcohol  .  4  drachms, 

is  added,  and  the  emulsion  is  complete;  after  being  filtered  it  can  be 
flowed  upon  plates.  If  it  be  desired  to  mix  up  a  small  batch,  one- 
half  or  one-quarter  of  the  pellicle  cake  may  be  remelted,  and  the 
proper  proportion  of  water  and  thymol  added.  The  pellicle  cake  wdl 
retain  its  sensitive  qualities  for  any  length  of  time  if  kept  in  the 
daik. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  process  are — that  successive  batches  of 
emulsions  of  uniform  sensitiveness  can  be  made  with  great  certainty, 
emulsions  can  be  economically  made,  less  alcohol  is  required,  the 
gelatine  extracts  all  the  water  from  the  alcohol,  leaving  it  free  (or  nearly 


so)  from  the  nitrates,  which  will  be  found  cry  stallised  at  I  he  top  of 
the  pellicle  cake,  and,  lastly,  the  alcohol  can  be  continually  used  over  and 
over  again  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  emulsification,  provided  it  is  care¬ 
fully  filtered  each  time  and  added  to  the  silver  and  bromide  in  the  dark 
room,  allowance  being  made  for  the  ammonia  it  contains. 

By  further  experiments  Mr.  Henderson  expects  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
portions  required  to  produce  different  degrees  of  speed. 

As  some  inaccuracies  have  been  noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  formula 
stated  by  Mr.  Henderson,  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  he  desires  me  to  publish  the 
following  as  the  corrected  formula  : — 

No.  1. 

Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine .  5  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1^  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  chemically  pure . 180  grains. 

Iodide  of  ,,  ,,  ,,  .  2  ,, 

Alcohol  (65)  o.  p . .  1^  ounce. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 240  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1$  ouuce. 

Alcohol .  1£  ,, 

Half  of  No.  2  is  converted  into  an  ammonia  nitrate,  as  described 
above,  then  mixed  with  the  other  half,  and  the  whole  added  to  No.  1, 
as  stated. 

The  jar  is  next  placed  in  water  120°  Fahr.,  240  grains  of  gelatine 
added  and  melted,  and,  lastly,  ten  ounces  of  warm  alcohol  (90°  Fahr.) 
is  poured  in,  the  whole  being  well  agitated  by  stirring. 

The  emulsion  is  then  thrown  down  and  collects  in  a  cake,  washed, 
remelted,  and  water  and  thymol  added  in  the  quantities  we  previously 
stated. — Photo.  Times. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  DYESTUFFS  ON  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

From  the  Corresjionclenz  we  learn  that  lately,  when  Professor  Vogel 
was  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  certain  experiments  were  made  in  the  studio 
of  Herr  Lowy,  at  which  Professors  Vogel  and  Eder  and  Herren  Lowy 
and  Plener  were  present.  An  oil  painting  and  several  colour  scales 
were  photographed  upon  Perutz’s  azaline  plates  through  yellow  glass. 
The  comparative  action  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  was 
quite  correct ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  had  a  more  powerful  action 
than  the  latter,  and  the  plates  were  quite  free  from  fog.  Some  of 
MM.  Attout  and  Clayton’s  isochromatic  plates,  of  the  sort  known  as 
extra  rapid,  were  also  tried,  and  proved  more  sensitive  than  the 
azaline  plates.  They  gave  pale  green  more  powerfully,  and  showed 
slight  fog. 

In  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Correspondenz  on  the  same 
subject  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  says  : — 

“I  have  already  mentioned  that  eosiue-iodide  (eosine  blue)  acts 
more  favourably  than  eosine  bromide  (eosine  yellow).  I  have  lately 
tried  all  the  so-called  eosine  colours,  namely,  eosine  yellow,  eosine 
blue,  crythrosine  yellow,  erythrosine  blue,  and  Bengal  rose.  Of  these 
eosine  yellow  (eosine  bromide)  and  Bengal  rose  showed  quantitatively 
a  slighter  action  (with  silver  oxide  ammonia)  upon  bromide  and  iodo- 
bromide  emulsions  than  eosine  blue  (eosine  iodide)  and  erythrosine. 
Also  the  band  representing  the  strongest  action  of  yellow  was  in  eosine 
blue  and  erythrosine  blue  driven  further  towards  the  orange  than  in 
the  case  of  the  dyes  of  the  yellow  shades,  which  corresponded  to  the 
position  of  the  stripes  of  absorption.  Ammonia  increased  the  absolute 
sensitiveness  of  all  these  dyes  generally,  and  the  sensitiveness  in  the 
yellow  green  especially.  For  instance  :  if  the  plate  be  laid  for  two 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  0'08  to  0T2  gr.  eosine,  erythrosine,  or  Bengal 
rose  in  100  c.  c.  of  water  and  3  c.  c.  of  ammonia,  the  stripe  of  the 
sensitiveness  to  yellow  is  almost  twice  as  broad,  and  extends  much 
deeper  towards  h  than  when  ammonia  is  absent. 

“A  very  interesting  experiment  is  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  the  bromide  of  silver  itself  is  stained  by  this  process.  The  fact 
is  that  gelatine  emulsion  plates  which  have  been  laid  in  a  bath  of 
eosine,  or  emulsion  to  which  eosine  had  been  added,  may  be  well  washed 
with  water  without  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  disappearing,  as  was 
found  by  Attout  and  Clayton  as  well  as  Schumaun.  (The  latter 
washed  his  ammoniacal  emulsion  containing  eosine  for  six  hours.)  Yet 
since  such  small  quantities  of  eosine  as  hardly  suffice  to  give  a  reddish 
tint  recognisable  by  the  eye  are  known  to  bring  out  the  sensitiveness 
to  yellow,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  gelatine  retains  very  firmly  many 
dyes,  this  experiment  is  hardly  decisive.  I,  therefore,  separated  an 
ammoniacal  emulsion*  stained  with  eosine,  in  a  Plener’s  centrifugal 
machine,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  that  gentleman. 
By  this  means,  as  is  known,  all  the  bromide  of  silver  is  separated  off  in 
the  form  of  a  compact  mass  against  the  wall  of  the  revolving  cylinder, 
while  the  fluid  gelatine,  water,  dye,  &c.,  can  be  perfectly  removed.  A 
great  deal  of  dye  was  actually  removed.  The  bromide  of  silver  was 

*  Ten  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia  added  until  the  formation  of  argentic 
oxide  of  ammonia,  seven  grammes  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  twelve  c  c.  of  1 :  400 
solution  of  eosine  iodide  digested  a-quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water  and  gelatine. 
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washed  in  several  litres  of  water,  then  again  put  into  the  centrifugal 
machine,  washed  again,  and  then  whirled  round  a  third  time  in  the 
centrifugal  machine,  by  which  time  the  water  had  become  perfectly 
colourless.  The  bromide  of  silver,  however,  still  remained  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  though  it  no  longer  gave  off  any  dye  to  the  water.  It 
was  then  emulsified  in  fresh  gelatine  and  poured  on  plates.  On  these 
being  exposed  the  well-known  sensitive  stripes  in  the  yellow  appeared 
again,  and  the  plates  were  still  slightly  reddish  after  being  developed 
and  fixed.  t 

“  This  proved  that  the  dye  adhered  firmly  to  the  granules  of  bromide 
of  silver  ;  but  whether  it  adhered  to  the  bromide  of  silver  as  such,  or  to 
the  gelatine  enclosed  in  the  granule,  is  what  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  decide.  Neither  shall  I  discuss  further  the  question  of  whether  what 
is  present  here  be  a  chemical  compound  or  a  staining  through  molecular 
attraction,  such  as  certain  wools  exercise  towards  many  dyes,  though 
the  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  (That 
the  bromide  of  silver  itself  should  be  stained  is  quite  imaginable,  since 
flint  and  amber  may  be  stained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  not  be 
so,  the  gelatine  would  be  the  medium  which  caused  the  dye  to  adhere 
to  the  bromide  of  silver,  as  all  protein  substances — albumen,  casein, 
gelatine,  &c. — do  when  cotton  is  dyed.)  Finally:  that,  during  the 
ripening  process,  the  bromide  of  silver  does  contain  gelatine  while 
it  enlarges  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

“If  the  bromide  of  silver  be  freed,  as  described  above,  in  Plener’s 
centrifugal  machine  from  the  gelatine  solution  and  all  soluble  particles 
washed  away,  now  dried  at  140°  C.,  and  then  the  combustible  organic 
matter  determined  by  heating  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  metallic  silver 
obtained  by  reduction  reconverted  by  means  of  bromine  into  bromide 
of  silver  and  then  again  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  gelatine  in  the  grauulated  bromide  of  silver.  One  hundred 
parts  of  bromide  of  silver  from  the  cooked  emulsion  contained  0‘45 
parts  of  gelatine.  Another  time,  when  taken  from  an  ammoniacal 
emulsion,  it  contained  0‘52  parts.  A  cold  gelatine  emulsion  which  had 
been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  water  and  little  gelatine,  so  that  the 
bromide  of  silver  settled  as  sediment  and  could  be  washed  and  collected, 
gave  bromide  of  silver  which  contained  0'93  per  cent,  of  gelatine. 

“The  sensitiveness  of  the  bromide  of  silver  may,  amongst  other 
causes,  be  occasioned  by  this  perfectly-incorporated  gelatine.  It  is 
certainly  very  difficult  to  believe  in  a  chemical  combination  between 
gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver,  for  that  would  require  one  to  suppose  a 
combination  between  one  molecule  of  gelatine  and  several  hundred 
molecules  of  bromide  of  silver — a  supposition  contrary  to  ail  analogy 
amongst  similar  protein  compounds,  where,  for  example,  albumenate  of 
of  silver  contains  equal  molecules  of  albumen  and  of  nitrate  of 
silver.” 

In  the  Wochenblatt  Herr  Schumann  writes  that  he  gets  his  best 
results  with  Stolze’s  developer,  but  that  he  generally  requires  to  add 
K  Br  to  it,  which  has  to  be  added  with  care.  With  the  extremely- 
sensitive  eosine  plates,  however,  the  K  Br  may  be  omitted  from  the 
potash  developer,  hut  rarely  so  in  the  analogously-prepared,  extremely- 
sensitive  emulsion  without  eosine. 

His  emulsion  is  prepared  by  emulsionising  the  gelatino-bromide  in 
presence  of  eosine,  which  he  had  added  to  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
emulsion  he  ripened  for  fifty-three  hours,  and  boiled  once  in  the  course 
of  that  time.  The  emulsion  was  lumpy  at  first,  but  afterwards  the  Ag 
Br  became  finely  granular,  and  the  emulsion  assumed  a  dark  blue  colour 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The  washing  was  continued  for 
twenty-two  hours,  during  which  time  so  much  of  the  eosine  was  washed 
out  as  to  leave  so  little  apparent  difference  between  the  stained  and  un¬ 
stained  emulsion  that  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
other;  yet  this  emulsion  displayed  improved  sensitiveness  to  the  palest 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Two  emulsions — one  of  pure  bromised  gela¬ 
tine  and  the  other  of  eosine  bromised  gelatine — were  prepared  in  order 
to  be  compared.  The  result  was  that  the  general  sensitiveness  of  a 
gelatine  plate  was  increased  when  the  emulsion  was  ripened  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  eosine,  the  stained  plates 
always  showing  higher  numbers  than  the  unstained  ;  but  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  varied  perceptibly.  The  unripened  emulsions  behaved  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  kept  some  time  that 
the  eosine,  or  silver-eosine,  and  ammonia  had  an  accelerating  action  on 
the  ripening. 

Herr  Schumann,  one  forenoon  in  July,  photographed  Dr.  Vogel’s  and 
Dr.  Albert’s  colour  scales  upon  eosine  gelatino-bromide,  by  diffused 
light,  through  yellow  glass,  with  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes,  and 
through  red  glass  with  an  exposure  of  sixty  minutes,  and  sent  prints 
from  the  unintensified  negatives  to  Dr.  Stolze,  with  the  remark  that  he 
might  judge  for  himself  of  the  results  ;  but  Herr  Schumann  thought  the 
red  “nowhere,”  but  the  yellow  telling. 

In  commenting  on  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Stolze  remarks  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  glaze  the  whole  roof  of  the  glasshouse  with  yellow  glass, 
but  that,  in  the  case  of  taking  children,  &c.,  would  greatly  prolong  the 
exposure.  Dr.  Stolze  proposes  that,  instead  of  photographing  through 
yellow  glass,  a  very  structureless  collodion  should  be  chosen  and  stained 
with  a  suitable  yellow  aniline  colour ;  then,  when  a  suitable  fluid  had 
been  obtained,  he  would  coat  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  a 
combination  lens. 


S  AND  NEWS. 

Professor  Vogel  Decorated.— A  New  Society.— A  New  Method 
of  Electric  Lighting. — Hydrokinone  as  a  Developer  for  Dry 
Plates. — Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 
—Yellow  Windows  in  the  Dark  Room.— A  Use  for  Bromide  of 
Silver  Residues. — Dr.  Eder’s  Lectures  on  Photo-Chemistry. — 
Iodine  for  Shortening  the  Washing  of  Plates.  — Hard  Lines 
for  the  Photographer. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  magnificent  new  Technical  High 
School  for  Berlin,  at  Charlotteburg,  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  was  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  German  Emperor  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

An  Association  of  Photographic  Assistants,  numbering  twenty  mem¬ 
bers,  has  just  been  founded  at  Magdeburg.  The  President  is  Herr  J.  H. 
Kredler,  7,  Petersstrasse,  Magdeburg. 

The  firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske,  of  Berlin,  have  applied  for  a  patent 
for  a  new  method  (4,000  candle  power)  of  electric  lighting  for  por¬ 
traiture. 

Regarding  hydrokinone  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates,  the  Archiv 
says  : — “A  short  time  ago  we  again  developed  some  plates  with  hydroki¬ 
none  prepared  according  to  the  following  formulae  : — a,  water  240  parts, 
hydrokinone  eight  parts,  citric  acid  one  part,  sulphite  of  soda  ten  parts  ; 
b,  water  240  parts,  carbonate  of  potash  ten  parts,  sulphite  of  soda 
thirty  parts.  To  every  fifty  c.c.  of  water  ten  c.c.  of  solution  a  and  the 
same  quantity  of  solution  b  were  added.  The  plates  developed  very 
slowly.  With  the  same  exposure  plates  placed  in  the  pyrogallic  deve¬ 
loper  developed  almost  ten  times  as  fast ;  but  given  long  enough  time 
the  image  of  the  former  became  quite  as  powerful  as  that  got  with  the 
latter.  When  looked  at  by  light  transmitted  through  the  plates  them¬ 
selves  the  pictures  developed  in  pyrogallol  appeared  stained  greyish- 
brown,  and  those  with  hydrokinone  more  bluish-grey.  We  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  establish  any  advantage  possessed  by  the  hydro¬ 
kinone  over  Passavant’s  developer,  as  slowness  of  development  can 
easily  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  developer  more  with  water.” 

The  catalogue  of  the  fifty-seventh  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Art  in  Berlin  has  been  issued,  and  consists  of  176  pages  with  144 
illustrations,  the  latter  of  which  ai’e  almost  all  autotypes,  printed  by 
Meissenbach’s  process,  by  Meissenbach,  of  Munich,  and  Gaillard,  of 
Berlin. 

Though  ruby  glass  is  now  considered  indispensable  in  pouring  emul¬ 
sion  and  placing  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  the  A rchiv  thinks 
that  yellow  light  may  still  be  used  with  advantage  to  the  eyesight  of 
the  operator,  and  without  detriment  to  the  plate,  during  development. 
Instead  of  the  usual  two  sliding  panes — one  of  ruby  and  one  of  yellow 
glass — the  dark  room  belonging  to  the  editor  of  the  Archiv  is  at  present 
furnished  with  one  sliding  pane  of  ruby  glas3  covered  by  a  piece  of 
yellow  fabric  and  a  second  sliding  pane  covered  by  two  folds  of  golden 
yellow  fabric,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  developing  by,  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  in  the  afternoons,  when  the  sun  strikes  the  window,  by  a 
fold  of  brown  paper.  As  it  is  only  occasionally  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  hold  the  plate  between  himself  and  the  light  to  examine  it, 
a  bent  piece  of  tin  is  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  direct  rays  of  yellow  light 
from  falling  upon  the  developing  dish,  or  a  cover  is  laid  over  the  latter. 
The  colour  of  two  folds  of  golden  yellow  material  have  stood  perfectly 
well  all  through  the  summer  months,  and  the  plates  developed  behind 
them  have  remained  free  from  fog. 

The  editor  of  the  Archiv  has  also  used  this  yellow  fabric  when  travel¬ 
ling  as  a  substitute  for  the  ruby  glass  of  a  lantern,  and  developed 
during  one  journey  over  a  hundred  instantaneous  plates  by  this  light. 
The  mode  of  using  it  was  quite  simple.  He  took  a  piece  of  the  golden 
yellow  material,  measuring  about  95  x  40  c.m.,  and  folded  it  twice,  thus 
obtaining  four  folds  of  the  material,  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
stiff.  He  then  gave  the  flat  fourfold  stuff  a  bend  through  the  middle, 
as  if  to  fold  it  a  third  time,  and  set  it  up  between  the  lighted  candle  and 
the  developing  dish,  thus  cutting  off  all  but  the  yellow  light  from  one 
side,  while  behind  and  above  the  candle  the  light  "was  not  interfered 
with.  The  box  containing  the  exposed  plates  was  placed  on  a  chair 
under  the  table,  and  was  only  opened  to  take  out  a  plate.  A  ferrotype 
plate  was  also  set  up  between  the  yellow  material  and  the  dish.  Of 
course,  the  plate  being  developed  was  not  exposed  to  the  yellow  light 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the  inteusity  of  the  image.  All 
the  plates  without  exception  developed  free  from  fog.  The  danger  of 
breakage  of  the  glass  of  the  lantern  when  on  a  journey  may  also  be 
avoided  in  a  less  rough  and  ready  way  b^  taking  the  framework  of  an 
ordinary  dark-room  lantern  and  replacing  the  glass  sides  by  stretching 
four  folds  of  yellow  fabric  over  the  frame. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestions  in  the  foregoing,  Herr  Carl  Belz  gives 
a  formula  for  a  yellow  stain  for  lamp  glasses  for  the  laboratory,  as  these 
glasses  in  yellow  are  not  readily  obtainable. 

Turmeric  . .  i  lb. 

Gamboge .  2  ounces. 

Sandal  wood  .  2  ,, 

Shellac  in  leaves .  4  lb. 

Alcohol .  H  ,, 
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Dissolve  and  filter.  A  ground-glass  lamp  glass  is  the  best  to  use. 
Warm  the  glass,  then  pour  the  varnish  through  the  inner  side  of  it,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  without  heat.  It  is  well  not  to  use  the  shade  for  two  or 
three  days.  An  inner  cylinder  of  the  lamp  may  remain  white.  If  used 
as  a  shade  to  a  gas  burner  the  varnish  of  the  glass  will  require  to  be 
more  frequently  renewed  than  is  the  case  with  a  petroleum  lamp.  The 
holder  for  the  petroleum  in  petroleum  lamps  should  be  of  tin,  and  a 
cardboard  shade  must  go  round  outside  so  as  to  cover  the  holes  in  the 
burner.  When  gas  is  used  a  cardboard  shade  measuring  about  10  c.m. 
in  length  must  be  placed  under  the  burner.  With  such  a  light,  Herr 
Belz  says,  one  may  manipulate  plates  without  fear  of  fog,  it  being 
merely  necessary  not  to  let  the  light  fall  directly  on  the  plate.  The 
light  is  best  kept  off  by  having  the  lamp  placed  somewhat  higher  up 
than  the  table  at  which  one  is  working.  Then  place  a  large  sheet  of 
pasteboard  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  work  in  the  shadow  cast  by  it. 

Besides  the  other  reasons  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Archie  for  pre¬ 
ferring  yellow  light  to  red  whenever  possible  (principally  reasons  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  worker),  he  prefers  a  yellow  textile  fabric  to  glass,  because 
the  former,  of  a  lighter  shade,  being  only  semi-transparent,  really  lets 
through  quite  as  little  actinic  light  as  a  darker  shade  of  transparent 
glass. 

M.  Scola  says  that  bromide  of  silver  residues  may  be  used  as  electric 
elements,  and  are  analogous  to  the  chloride-of-silver  element  of  Dr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  which  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver 
by  zinc. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  commenced  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Photo-Chemistry ,  which  he  intends  to  continue  every  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  evening  during  the  winter,  in  the  large  chemistry  lecture 
room  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Vienna.  Members  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society  are  offered  free  admission,  and  are  especially 
invited  to  attend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invitation  will  be  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  as  in  the  hands  of  such  a  master  of  photo-chemistry 
the  course  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  Dr.  Eder  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  of  Chemistry  for  Photographers  last  year,  but  we  believe  it  was 
not  so  well  attended  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  apathy  of  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  class  in  this  matter  is  astonishing;  for  the  ordinary 
chemical  lecturer  has  far  too  large  a  subject  to  deal  with  to  allow  of  his 
devoting  very  much  attention  to  specially  photographic  subjects,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  ground  his  pupils  in  general  principles,  leaving  them 
to  work  out  their  special  application  to  their  various  trades  for  them¬ 
selves  the  best  way  they  can.  Nowadays  photography  is  becoming 
much  more  complex  in  its  relations  to  chemistry,  and  the  old  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  no  longer  lead  to  certain  success  in  results  ;  yet  how  few 
apprentices  —  indeed,  how  few  master  photographers  —  seriously  go 
through  a  course  of  practical  chemistry,  not  to  speak  of  a  course  of 
chemistry  specially  applied  to  photography.  Perhaps  in  time  the 
recently-instituted  technological  examinations  may  help  to  work  a 
reform  in  this  direction. 

In  the  Moniteur  M.  Felisch  recommends  that,  in  order  to  render 
harmless  any  traces  of  soda  that  may  remain  in  a  plate  after  washing,  it 
should  be  laid  in  an  iodine  bath,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
solution  the  colour  of  port  wine.  When  removed  from  the  solution  the 
plate  must  be  well  washed  again.  To  the  foregoing  the  editors  of  the 
Mittheilungen  add  that  they  have  often  recommended  the  use  of  such  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodine — say  1  :100 — but  remark  that  the  plate  should 
not  be  left  too  long  in  the  iodine  bath,  otherwise  part  of  the  silver  will 
be  converted  into  iodide  of  silver,  and  for  that  reason  they  willingly 
use  the  iodine  solution  as  a  reducing  medium  in  preference  to  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

A  photographer  writes  to  the  Deutsche  Photographer  Zeitung  a  tale 
of  woe.  In  June  a  lady  and  gentleman  sat  to  him  for  their  por¬ 
traits,  and  were  to  call  for  them  when  ready.  Intimation  was  sent 
to  the  sitters  that  their  order  was  executed,  and  they  were  directed  to 
be  sent  home ;  but  when  sent  the  sitter  kept  them  some  time  and  then 
sent  them  back,  saying  he  would  call  and  settle  for  them  next  day. 
He  called  and  said  he  did  not  then  want  the  portraits.  When  asked  if 
he  objected  to  them  as  likenesses  he  said  he  did  not,  but  he  no  longer 
required  them  and  would  pay  nothing  for  them.  The  photographer 
replied  that  in  that  case,  as  the  pictures  were  returned  to  his  possession, 
he  would  put  them  in  his  show-frame  and  label  them — “Not 
approved” — “not  paid  for.”  He  did  place  them  in  the  show-frame, 
but,  of  course,  not  labelled,  as,  though  he  so  threatened  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  he  never  really  had  any  intention  of  labelling  them. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  notice  from  some  minor  court  to 
remove  the  pictures  aud  to  appear  for  trial  at  a  certain  date.  On 
presenting  himself  he  was  ordered  to  remove  the  pictures  from  the 
show-case,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  summons  and  trial,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  for  contumacy  for  every  day  the  portraits  had  remained  in  the 
frame  after  he  received  the  notice  to  remove  them,  the  judge  adding 
that  he  had  also  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  in 
addition  by  using  the  threat  of  exhibiting  the  portraits,  and  much  more 
so  by  saying  he  would  ticket  them  “Not  paid  for,”  as  section  253  of 
the  Correctional  Law  Book  says: — “Whoever,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
unlawful  or  unjust  advantage  for  himself  or  a  third  person  in  a  bargain, 


shall  subject  another  to  foice  or  threats  is  to  be  punished  for  extortion 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  thau  a  month.  ”  This,  it  appear*,  really 
is  the  law,  though  in  this  instance  the  awful  threat  hardly  seems  to 
merit  so  severe  a  punishment.  The  Zeitung,  however,  tells  its  corres¬ 
pondent  he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  ought  to  have  sent  the  sitter  his 
specimens  and  order  without  more  ado  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
have  summoned  the  customer  who  oixlered  them  for  payment,  instead 
of  rendering  himself  liable  to  be  summoned.  It  seems  the  law  is  that, 
though  a  photographer  may  use  the  portraits  of  any  of  his  sitters  as 
specimens,  he  is  bound  to  remove  a  portrait  at  once  on  the  original 
objecting  to  its  exhibition.  That  seems  a  fair  enough  law ;  for, 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  a  photographer  who  has  his  goods  returned 
as  useless  may  feel  it  hard  that  he  cannot  use  them  as  specimens, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  make  people  think  twice  before  having 
their  portraits  taken  if  the  photographer  could  for  all  time  coming 
exhibit  their  portraits  as  specimens  at  his  own  “  sweet  will.” 


WITH  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

[A  communication  to  the  St.  Helens  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science,  Literature 

and  Art.] 

Thinking  that  the  members  of  this  Section  would  like  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  my  photographic  experiences  during  my  recent  journey  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  amongst  the  marvels  of  that  natural  wonderland 
called  the  “  Yellowstone  Park,”  I  have  jotted  down  the  following  notes. 

Before  starting  I  provided  myself  with  one  of  Watson  and  Son’s 
complete  tourists’  sets,  including  whole-plate  camera  with  double  swing¬ 
ing  back,  double  action  front,  folding  base-board,  and  three  double 
dark  slides,  the  whole  fitted  with  a  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical  lens, 
and  packed  in  a  solid  leather  case.  I  also  took  out  nine  dozen 
ordinary  dry  plates,  three  dozen  special  instantaneous  plates  for  drop- 
shutter  exposures,  a  bottle  of  developer  in  order  to  bring  out  a  plate  or 
two  by  the  way  and  see  how  I  was  getting  on,  and  two  ebonite  develop¬ 
ing  trays —not  a  very  bulky  outfit;  and  I  little  thought  as  the  good  ship 
“  Parisian  ”  steamed  majestically  out  of  the  river  Mersey  that  the  work 
I  had  before  me  was  so  laborious,  and  the  extra  cost  of  travelling  with 
a  whole-plate  camera  and  twelve  dozen  of  plates  as  luggage  so  formida¬ 
ble,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 

But,  well  equipped  as  I  thought  I  was,  my  experience  may  be  useful 
should  any  of  you  contemplate  a  similar  expedition.  In  the  first  place 
I  had  only  one  ruby  lamp,  the  glass  of  which  got  speedily  smashed. 
Everyone  who  takes  a  ruby  lamp  to  sea  should  take  also  two  or  three 
extra  ruby  glasses ;  but  I  would  not  take  a  lamp  again,  as  I  found  that 
a  couple  of  sheets  of  red  paper  (given  to  me  by  Mr.  Watkins,  the  well- 
known  photographer,  of  iSan  Francisco,  whom  1  met  with  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park)  put  round  a  candle  answered  perfectly,  and  carried  me 
over  the  remainder  of  my  tour.  In  the  next  place,  travelling  photo¬ 
graphers  in  a  rough  country  should  always  take  two  or  three  extra 
squares  of  ground  glass  for  focussing.  I  found  it  exceedingly  awkward 
when  my  camera  was  blown  over,  and  the  focussing-glass  shattered,  to 
discover  that  the  nearest  glass  shop  was  a  thousaud  miles  away.  I 
also  found  the  want  of  a  few  small  screws  to  fit  the  brasswork  of  the 
camera — a  want  the  reality  of  which  you  will  readily  appreciate  as  I 
describe  some  incidents  of  my  journey.  My  ebonite  trays  were  broken 
before  I  reached  Montreal,  so  I  left  my  bottle  of  developer  with  Mr. 
Notman,  of  that  city. 

I  had  exposed  two  plates  on  the  voyage  out,  and  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  sent  them  to  be  developed  spoiled  one,  but  luckily  sent  for  me 
before  he  tried  the  other.  Here  my  developer  came  in,  and  the  second 
plate  came  out  all  right.  I  left  it  to  be  washed  and  dried,  but  cn 
arriving  at  home  found  that  he  had  not  half  washed  it,  and  had  covered 
it  with  some  rough  composition  intended  for  varnish.  This  covering 
turned  a  dead  white,  and  was  gradually  destroying  the  gelatine  film. 
I  showed  it  to  our  chairman  (Mr.  Heather),  who  advised  me  to  get 
another  negative  from  it  immediately,  which  I  did,  he  also  obtaining 
one.  These  negatives  I  have  here,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  better  than  the  original. 

Besides  these  two  plates  I  tried  several  experiments  during  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  1  hoped  and  intended  during  the  voyage 
to  get  a  photograph  of  a  rough  sea,  and  on  Thursday,  August  21st, 
made  my  first  attempt.  It  was  blowing  what  I  considered  a  gale,  the 
waves  being,  if  not  exactly  mountainous,  at  anyrate  considerably  high. 
One  man  was  holding  on  at  each  leg  of  the  camera  stand;  another  held 
me  while  I  steadied  the  camera.  I  only  wished  that  someone  could 
have  photographed  the  group,  as  it  xvould  have  formed  a  capital  subject 
for  a  lantern  transparency.  But,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  the 
picture  has  not  turned  out  very  successful ;  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  most  of  my  drop-shutter  exposures  have  not  turned  out  well,  the 
shutter  not  being  quick  enough. 

On  sighting  Belle  Isle  we  passed  pretty  close  to  two  fine  icebergs.  I 
expended  a  couple  of  plates  on  them,  neither  of  which  proved  very 
satisfactory,  partly  because  on  this  occasion  I  was  prevented  from 
getting  a  good  “shot”  at  my  object  by  the  passengers  crowding  in 
front  of  the  camera.  I  found,  too,  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  dark  room 
on  board  ship  in  which  to  change  the  plates.  The  lamps  are  lighted  all 
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night  in  the  passages,  and  the  light  comes  over  the  top  of  the  berths, 
so  that  I  had  to  get  a  friend  who  occupied  the  berth  above  to  hold  his 
blanket  over  me  while  1  changed  the  plates.  However,  through  all 
the  difficulties  I  succeeded  in  taking  a  group,  including  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Lord  Ross,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  and  thirty-six  other  members  of 
the  British  Association,  on  the  two  plates  already  referred  to  as  being 
developed  in  Montreal. 

On  arriving  at  Quebec,  a  party  consisting  of  three  friends  and  myself 
drove  over  to  the  Montmorencb  Falls,  where  I  exposed  a  plate  from  the 
wooden  bridge  across  the  river,  my  friends  being  stationed  on  the 
adjoining  rocks.  I  then  devoted  two  plates  to  the  Falls  themselves, 
and  all  three  exposures  have  been  successful.  A  little  incident  occurred 
here  worth  noting.  While  taking  the  Falls  from  the  opposite  bank  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  wind  blew  my  instantaneous  shutter  off'  and 
carried  it  a  few  yards  down  the  side,  which  necessitated  me  scrambling 
after  it — a  somewhat  dangerous  operation,  for  had  I  slipped  the  remains 
of  R.  G.  Brook,  supposing  any  to  have  been  found,  would  have  had  to 
be  returned  in  a  box. 

At  Montreal  we  sojourned  for  a  week,  and  here  I  found  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  and  Mr.  F.  York,  who 
came  over  in  the  “Parisian” — both  well-known  gentlemen  in  the 
photographic  world.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
and  we  went  about  a  good  deal  together.  An  amateur  myself,  I  found 
them  very  communicative  on  all  matters  relating  to  photography,  and 
profited  considerably  by  their  advice  during  the  rest  of  the  tour.  Mr. 
Henderson  astonished  me  when  he  told  me  how  sensitive  he  could 
prepare  dry  plates,  and  caused  me  to  regret  that  I  did  not  undei’stand 
more  of  the  chemistry  of  photography. 

I  got  three  views  of  Montreal  from  the  mountain,  two  others  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (from 
whence  a  splendid  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city  is  to  be  obtained),  and  one 
from  the  window  of  the  hotel.  In  the  Notre  Dame  tower  hangs  the 
great  bell,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  weighing  24,780  lbs. 
It  stands  six  feet  high,  and  measures  eight  feet  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  only  rung  on  great  festival  days  ;  but,  considering  that  our  visit 
was  a  great  occasion — at  anyrate  to  us — Mr.  Henderson  and  I  exerted 
our  united  strength  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  reverberating 
tones.  I  also  got  views  of  Montreal  Cemetery  and  of  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  All  my  Montreal  plates  came  out  well,  except  those  of  the 
Rapids,  which  I  spoiled  in  developing  by  getting  hold  of  the  wrong 
bottle — one  result  of  having  too  many  bottles  about  you  in  a  dark  room. 

When  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  were  over  we  dispersed 
in  different  directions.  I  decided  to  go  to  Ottawa  on  my  way  to 
Toronto,  as  I  wished  to  call  at  Sharbot  Lake,  both  to  take  views  and 
get  a  day  or  two’s  fishing,  and  on  this  trip  my  first  experience  with  the 
“baggage  smashers”  occurred.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for 
the  porters  on  the  American  railways,  and  my  first  transaction  with 
them  convinced  me  of  its  accuracy  ;  for,  on  handing  a  parcel  of  eight 
dozen  plates  over  the  counter  at  Montreal  Station,  a  demon  of  a  fellow 
pitched  it  head  over  heels  down  a  wooden  shoot  into  some  region  below. 
I  expected  to  find  most  of  them  broken,  but  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  have  strong  tin  cases  made  to  hold  each  two  dozen,  and  these  again 
wrapped  up  in  strong  paper,  secured  with  leather  straps.  When  I  next 
met  with  the  parcel  I  found  one  dozen  plates  broken,  and  afterwards 
never  parted  with  it  in  spite  of  all  the  grumbling  of  the  car  conductors 
about  having  too  much  baggage  in  the  car. 

At  Ottawa  I  got  a  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  river 
and  lumber  yards,  two  of  the  saw-mills  and  Rideau  Falls,  and  one  from 
the  bridge  at  the  saw-mills,  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
distance.  On  opening  my  camera  case  at  Sharbot  Lake  1  found  the 
focussing-glass  broken  to  pieces,  in  addition  to  which  my  Gladstone 
bag  was  crushed  in  at  the  top  and  burst  out  at  the  sides,  some  heavy 
package  having  been  thrown  on  to  it,  while  my  large  portmanteau  was 
not  to  be  found,  having  gone  on  to  Kingston.  All  these  were  checked 
to  Sharbot  Lake,  and  I  had  been  assured  that  if  you  checked  baggage 
on  American  railways  it  could  not  go  wrong.  But  mine  went  wrong 
several  times,  and  if  the  said  baggage  contains  anything  breakable  it 
is  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief ;  in  fact,  my  portmanteau  turned  up 
next  day,  burst  open  and  both  handles  wrenched  off.  American  porters 
never  lift  anything,  but  either  drag  it  along  or  turn  it  end  over  end,  so 
that  photographic  appliances  stand  a  very  poor  chance. 

Sharbot  Lake  is  about  half-way  between  Ottawa  and  Kingston,  on  a 
line  of  railway  just  opened.  It  has  a  population  of  about  150,  and  is  a 
W'ild,  rough-looking  district.  The  Lake  itself  is  pretty,  fully  six  miles 
long,  and  studded  with  numerous  small  islands.  It  is  scarcely  known 
or  noticed  in  Canada,  but  in  this  country  would  form  an  attraction  for 
miles  round.  My  first  business  was  to  devise  a  substitute  for  the 
focussing  glass  of  the  camera.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  look  for  ground 
glass  here,  so  I  found  out  a  man  who  had  a  glazier’s  diamond  and  got 
a  piece  of  plain  glass  cut  to  the  size.  On  this  I  gummed  some  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  ground  glass,  and,  leaving  them  to  dry,  spent  the  1’est 
of  the  day  fishing.  I  had  capital  sport,  using  small  minnows  for  bait. 
The  Lake  swarms  with  fish  called  “black  bass,”  which  are  excellent 
eating. 

Next  morning  a  gentleman  turned  up  who  was  having  a  small  villa 
residence  built  on  one  of  the  islands  for  fishing  purposes.  On  explain¬ 


ing  to  him  that  I  feared  I  could  not  focus  very  accurately  with  my 
improvised  glass,  he  said  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  glass  at  the  new 
building  three  miles  away  which  I  might  have  if  I  liked  to  fetch  it.  I 
immediately  took  a  boat  and  a  man,  with  fishing  materials  and  the 
camera,  and  found  on  arriving  at  the  island  that  the  ground  glass  was 
an  inch  too  small  each  way.  However,  I  made  it  answer  till  I  reached 
Toronto. 

At  Sharbot  Lake  I  got  six  views,  all  of  which  turned  out  well  with 
one  exception;  and  while  fishing  on  one  side  of  the  Lake  I  saw  a  hut  in 
the  woods,  which  the  boatman  said  was  the  place  where  the  Indians 
were  located.  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  a 
picture  of  Indians,  so  I  landed  and  went  to  the  spot,  but  found  them 
all  away.  Coming  back  I  saw  an  Indian  in  a  boat  fishing,  and  rowing 
up  I  told  him  what  I  wanted.  He  said  the  Indians  were  in  the  woods 
gathering  berries,  but  that  he  could  get  them  together  by  afternoon,  so 
I  struck  a  bargain  to  have  them  up  to  be  photographed.  The  fee  was 
to  be  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  they  much  preferred  to  money.  How¬ 
ever,  on  getting  back  to  the  hotel  I  found  that  if  I  went  again  to  the 
place  I  should  lose  my  train  to  Kingston,  and,  as  it  was  important  to 
get  to  Toronto  in  time  to  catch  the  Rocky  Mountain  party,  I  gave  up 
the  idea.  I  learned  afterwards  that  had  I  taken  the  brandy  I  should 
have  been  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  supplying  Indians  with  spirits. 

(  To  be  continued.  )  R.  G.  Brook. 

— - - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  1(5,793. — “  Means  for  Uncapping  and  Capping  Lenses  of  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  F.  W.  Branson. — Dated  December  22,  1884. 

No.  16,864. — “Reproducing  Drawings,  Photographs,  Engravings,  and 
Prints.”  W.  S.  Simpson  and  J.  F.  Sutton. — Dated  December  23,  1884. 

No.  16,970. — “Stands  chiefly  Designed  for  Photographic  Cameras;” 
communicated  by  A.  Stegemann.—  Dated  December  27,  1884. 

No.  16,979. — “  Producing  Photographic  Prints  of  all  kinds  of  Drawings 
with  the  Pen,  Brush,  and  Lead  Pencil  direct  from  the  Drawings  without 
applying  either  Wet  or  Dry  Plates,  Camera,  and  Lenses,  consequently  to 
be  named  briefly  Photography  without  Camera.  (Leucography. )”  T. 
Schenkenhoffer,  Hamburg,  Barmbeck. — Dated  December  29,  1884. 

No.  16,986.  —  “Photographic  Lens  Mount.”  A.  M.  Clark. — Dated 
December  29,  1884. 

No.  17,002. — “Photographic  Apparatus;”  communicated  by  H.  Correja. 
A.  M.  Clark. — Dated  December  29,  1884. 

No.  16,976. — “Recording  Duration  and  Intensity  of  Sunshine.’  J.  E* 
Jordan. — Dated  December  29,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  the  Method  and  Apparatus  to  be  Emploted  in 

the  Preparation  of  Surfaces  for  Printing  or  Etching  by  the 

Aid  of  Photography. 

Communicated  by  Edward  Kunkler,  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Civil 

Engineer,  and  Jacques  Brunner,  of  Kiissnacht,  Canton  of  Zurich, 

Photographer  and  Art  Printer. 

This  specification,  which  is  exceedingly  lengthy  and  full  of  repetitions, 
refers  to  a  method  of  producing  grain  or  hatching  in  the  negative  or  other 
film,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  preparing  different  parts  of  its  surface, 
so  that  it  can  be  printed  from  in  colours.  The  claims  are  for  a  combination 
of  the  sensitive  film  with  a  grained,  hatched,  or  engraved  surface. 

An  Improved  Frame  for  Rapidly  Changing  the  Pictures  in  a 
Magic  Lantern. 

William  Charles  Hughes,  Optician,  82,  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland-road, 

London. 

The  inventor  claims  the  action  of  shutters,  which  play  in  front  of  the 
lantern  nozzle  carrying  front  lens,  to  produce  the  change  of  each  picture, 
without  the  movement  being  seen,  when  such  pictures  are  projected  on  the 
screen. 

Improvements  in  Treating  Photographic  Transparencies  or 
Transfers  so  as  to  Represent  Stained  Glass. 

George  Rydill,  52,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  mounting  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  or  transfers  in  connection  with  coloured  films,  the  whole  being 
protected  by  sheets  of  glass. 

The  following  description  shows  various  ways  of  carrying  out  the  inven¬ 
tion  : — 

My  improvements  consist  in  taking  a  photograph  transparency  (pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wet  or  dry  process)  of  a  person,  landscape,  work  of  art  or  de¬ 
sign,  enlarged  or  reduced  to  any  size  I  may  require,  and  when  finished  as 
a  photographic  transparency  on  ordinary  plain  glass  I  coat  over  the  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  film  with  warm,  stained  or  coloured  gelatine,  representing 
any  colour  or  colours.  When  the  gelatine  is  dry  I  varnish  it  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  resin  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  with  dissolved  shellac  or  lac  or  san- 
darac  in  spirit  or  other  varnish,  when  the  varnish  may  be  coated  with 
dissolved  pine  oil.  When  dry  I  place  a  sheet  of  plain  glass  at  the  back  and 
cement  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass  together  with  ground  glass, 
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dissolved  mastic  in  spirit,  and  dissolved  isinglass.  If  the  gelatine  be 
coloured  with  magenta,  when  the  transparent  photograph  is  exposed  to  the 
light  it  will  show  as  if  the  transparent  photograph  picture  or  design  were 
in  coloured  glass.  By  treating  the  colouring  gelatine  in  this  manner  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  any  colour  or  colours,  and  some  of  which  are  not  now 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  which  are  adapted  for  useful 
and  ornamental  purposes. 

Or  dissolved  resin,  lac,  sandarac,  isinglass,  or  other  gums  or  gelatine  are 
dissolved  and  coloured  with  indigo,  oil,  water,  aniline,  or  mineral  colours, 
and  the  transparent  photograph  is  coated  over  the  film  side;  or  it  may  be 
coated  on  both  sides,  either  varnished  or  left  unvarnished,  and  placed 
betwixt  two  sheets  of  glass  and  cemented  together. 

Or  I  take  coloured,  thin,  highly-glazed  paper — or  the  colour  or  colours  may 
be  lithographed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  oil,  water  or  aniline  colours, 
either  plain  or  in  design — and  I  make  the  paper  translucent  by  passing  it 
through  oil  and  then  through  varnish,  or  through  varnish  alone.  Or  I  pass 
the  paper  through  coloured  varnish.  If  aniline  colour  is  used  I  mix  the 
colour  or  colours  with  alcohol  or  spirit,  adding  a  little  lac  or  sandarac, 
and  then  mix  the  same  with  varnish,  by  which  means  I  produce  any  colour 
of  transparent  paper.  In  order  to  describe  this  treatment  clearly,  I  take 
a  stained  paper  or  a  yellow-coloured,  lithographed  bank  post,  or  thin 
Japanese  fibre  translucent  paper.  This  I  cut  to  the  size  of  a  transparent 
photograph,  and  I  place  it  over  the  back  of  such  photograph,  which  may 
be  varnished  or  not.  I  then  take  a  sheet  of  glass  the  same  size  as  the 
transparent  photograph  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  I  then 
cement  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass  together  with  ground  glass 
and  glass  cement.  When  exposed  to  the  light  the  transparent  photograph 
has  the  appearance  of  being  photographed  on  to  yellow  glass,  which  has  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  transparent  photographic  picture 
or  design.  Transparent  photographs,  pictures,  or  designs  so  treated  are 
produced  having  the  appearance  as  if  photographed  on  to  coloured  glass. 
Though  the  light  is  but  little  impaired,  it  cannot  be  seen  through.  Or, 
instead  of  translucent  paper,  I  place  any  colour  of  gelatine  sheet,  talc,  or 
thin-coloured  or  uncoloured  parchment  betwixt  the  transparent  photograph 
and  the  back  glass,  and  I  then  cement  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass 
together. 

Or  I  print  or  lithograph  any  suitable  design  in  one  or  more  colours  to 
form  a  background  for  a  transparent  photograph  on  transparent  paper  or 
sheet  gelatine  to  represent  drapery,  landscape,  clouds,  or  any  figure  or 
design  to  suit  the  figure  or  subject  of  the  transparent  photograph. 

Or  I  take  a  sheet  of  yellow  translucent  paper  or  a  yellow  gelatine  sheet 
which  I  put  on  the  front  side  of  a  transparent  photograph,  and  on  the  back 
side  of  the  transparent  photograph  I  place  a  sheet  of  translucent  blue 
paper  or  gelatine  sheet,  and  I  enclose  the  transparent  photograph  and  the 
two  sheets  of  coloured  paper  or  gelatine  sheets  betwixt  two  sheets  of  glass. 
I  then  cement  the  edges  of  the  three  sheets  of  glass  together,  or  I  fix  them 
in  a  metal  frame.  On  the  front  side  of  the  glass  will  appear  yellow  and  on 
the  back  side  it  will  appear  to  be  blue,  but  when  placed  to  the  light  in  a 
window  frame  or  suspended  it  shows  a  green  colour.  Or  the  black  glass 
may  be  coated  with  opaque  varnish. 

Or  I  place  on  the  back  side  of  a  thin  sheet  of  opal,  ground,  or  plain  glass 
a  blue  translucent  sheet  of  paper  or  a  blue  gelatine  sheet,  round  the  margin 
of  which  is  printed  any  design  of  a  coloured  border,  and  I  place  the  trans¬ 
parent  photograph,  figure,  or  design  over  the  plain  part  of  the  coloured 
paper  or  gelatine  sheet,  and  the  clear  glass  round  the  transparent  photo¬ 
graph,  figure,  or  design  is  placed  over  the  border,  and  the  edges  of  the  two 
sheets  of  glass  are  cemented  together  for  glazing,  or  enclosed  in  a  metal 
frame ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  light  the  transparent  photograph  will 
show  a  clear  blue,  and  the  bordering  will  show  any  colour  or  colours  or  design 
it  may  have  been  printed.  In  this  manner,  by  varying  the  colour,  the  trans¬ 
parent  photograph  may  be  made  to  appear  as  if  printed  on  any  coloured 
glass  which  the  paper  or  gelatine  sheet  may  be  coloured ;  or  the  border 
may  be  printed,  pierced,  and  coloured  to  any  design. 

My  improvements  also  refer  to  producing  transparent  photographs  in 
various  colours  on  glass.  After  I  have  produced  a  transparent  photograph 
as  a  finished  picture  on  glass  or  talc,  an  exact  copy  is  photographed  on  to 
stone,  or  etched  on  to  zinc  or  other  metal  and  then  transferred  on  to  stone, 
being  an  exact  size  and  copy  of  the  finished  photographic  trans¬ 
parency.  I  then  print  on  transfer  paper,  in  one  or  any  number  of  colours 
in  oil,  water  colours,  coloured  gelatine,  or  aniline  colours  to  represent  the 
features  of  a  person,  colour  of  dress  or  ornaments.  Should  it  be  a  land¬ 
scape  the  colours  are  printed  to  represent  nature,  and  when  finished  print¬ 
ing  it  is  sized  or  gummed  over.  When  dry  the  paper  is  passed  through 
water  and  placed  exactly  over  the  back  of  the  transparent  photograph  on 
glass  it  has  been  printed  for,  to  produce  a  coloured  transparent  picture.  It 
is  then  run  over  with  a  roller  to  remove  all  air-bubbles  ;  then  the  paper  is 
raised,  which  leaves  the  printed  colours  standing  exactly  over  the  trans¬ 
parent  photograph.  The  size  is  washed  off  and  the  picture  rolled  down. 
When  dry  it  is  varnished,  and  when  the  varnish  is  dry  I  place  a  sheet  of 
glass  on  the  back,  and  the  two  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented  together  with 
ground  glass  cement  or  paper,  and  placed  in  the  window  frame  or  enclosed 
in  a  metal  frame. 

Or  I  take  a  photographic  print,  and  after  an  exact  copy  is  etched  on  to 
zinc,  or  engraved  on  to  metal  or  wood,  or  transferred  on  to  stone,  I  print 
or  lithograph  in  oil,  water,  or  aniline  colours — which  may  be  mixed  with 
warm  or  cold  gelatine — on  to  transfer  paper,  and  when  the  printed 
matter,  figure,  or  design  is  printed  I  coat  the  printing  with  gum.  When 
it  is  dry  I  pass  the  same  through  water  and  place  it  on  the  glass,  and  roll 
it  over  to  press  out  all  the  air-bubbles  and  make  it  even  ;  then  the  paper  is 
raised,  the  starch  or  size  from  the  transfer  paper  washed  off  from  the 
picture  or  design,  and  rolled  down.  When  dry  I  warm  the  glass,  and  pour 
over  the  printing  a  solution  of  warm,  uncoloured  or  coloured  gelatine.  If 
printed  in  one  colour  I  colour  the  gelatine  with  water,  or  aniline  colours, 
or  other  colours  that  will  form  a  suitable  contrast— for  instance,  pink  or 
any  other  colour.  When  the  gelatine  is  dry  I  varnish  it  over;  then  I 


place  over  the  back  a  sheet  of  glass  and  cement  the  two  edges  together. 
Or  the  glass  may  be  varnished,  and  when  it  is  almost  dry  i  place  the 
printed  matter,  figure,  or  design,  which  has  been  printed  on  transfer  paper, 
on  to  the  varnished  glass,  slightly  damping  the  printing.  When  it  is 
rolled  down  I  remove  the  paper,  wash  off  the  starch  or  size,  and  when  dry 
pass  over  it  a  solution  of  warm  gelatine.  When  it  is  dry  I  varnish  it  and 
enclose  the  same  betwixt  two  sheets  of  glass. 

Or  I  print  a  transparent  photograph  on  to  coloured  glass,  which  is 
treated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  transparent  photographic  printing  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  the  action  of  which  dims  the  coloured  glass,  which  shows 
the  transparent  photograph  more  distinctly.  The  acid  is  washed  off  and 
the  film  or  printed  side  of  the  transparent  photograph  is  covered  over  with 
a  sheet  of  glass;  then  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  are  cemented  together. 
Coloured  translucent  paper  is  cheaper  than  coloured  glass,  and  protects  the 
photograph  from  the  sun. 

When  a  number  of  transparent  photographs,  figures,  or  designs  are 
printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  which  is  not  convenient  to  print  and 
develope  and  fix  at  one  time,  then  the  printings  and  fixings  are  done  at 
several  times;  and,  where  various  intermediate  spaces  on  the  glass  have  to 
be  made  up  with  suitable  ornamental  designs,  such  printings  or  designs  are 
printed  with  oil,  water,  or  aniline  colours  or  coloured  gelatine  on  to  transfer 
paper  and  transferred  on  to  the  parts  requiring  decorating  ;  or  the  same 
designs  may  be  lithographed  on  to  paper  made  translucent  with  varnish 
and  placed  over  the  glass.  I  then  cover  the  printed  paper  with  glass  the 
same  size  as  that  on  which  the  photographic  transparencies  have  been 
printed;  then  the  edges  of  the  two  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented  together. 

Or  I  take  a  finished  photograph  which  has  been  printed  on  thin  sensitised 
paper  and  I  lithograph  on  the  back  of  the  finished  photograph  with  oil, 
water,  or  aniline  colours  or  coloured  gelatine.  To  describe  this  process 
clearly:  I  print  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  on  paper  with  light  blue. 
When  dry  it  is  ready  to  be  varnished,  which  varnish  I  prefer  to  force  into 
the  paper  under  hydraulic,  atmospheric,  or  air  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel, 
and  when  thus  treated  pass  the  same  betwixt  two  rollers  to  remove  excess 
of  varnish.  When  dry  it  is  placed  betwixt  two  sheets  of  glass,  the  edges  of 
which  are  cemented  together.  When  exposed  to  the  light  it  appears  as  if 
printed  on  blue  glass. 

Or  the  photograph  is  printed  on  thin  sensitised  paper  and  lithographed 
on  the  back  with  light  blue,  or  it  may  be  lithographed  on  the  face  side,  or  it 
may  be  lithographed  both  on  the  back  and  front  sides  with  suitable  tints  of 
light  blue — which  may  be  varnished  or  unvarnished  as  required  ;  then 
placed  beewixt  two  sheets  of  glass  and  the  two  edges  cemented  together. 
When  exposed  to  the  light  it  appears  to  have  been  photographed  on  light- 
blue  glas«,  and  in  this  manner  any  colour  or  design  may  be  produced. 

Or  a  sheet  of  glass  may  be  printed  upon  with  a  design  by  placing  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  india-rubber,  and  the  figure  or  design  moulded  in  india-rubber  is 
coloured  and  pressed  on  to  the  transparent  glass  photograph. 

Or  coloured  stars,  wreaths,  or  various  designs  are  formed  on  stone  and 
lithographed  in  any  colour  on  to  thin  glazed  paper,  then  varnished  and 
placed  round  or  over  the  translucent  photograph. 

Or  a  transparent  photograph  is  taken  on  glass  of  a  sea  harbour,  and  on  a 
second  sheet  of  glass  a  transparent  photograph  is  taken  of  a  ship  or  ships, 
larger  than  could  be  taken  on  the  first  glass,  which  is  made  slightly 
opaque.  This  second  glass  I  place  on  the  front  side,  which  shows  the  ship 
or  ships  as  on  the  water,  over  which  any  colour  may  be  transferred  on  to 
the  transparent  photograph  or  photographs,  as  before  described,  to  produce 
a  coloured  transparent  photograph;  or  a  sheet  of  coloured  gelatine  may  be 
placed  on  the  front  or  back  side  of  the  transparent  photograph  and  en¬ 
closed  betwixt  sheets  of  glass  and  cemented  together. 

Or  I  take  a  transparent  photograph  of  a  village,  town,  or  residence  of  a 
person,  or  of  the  surrounding  country  to  form  a  background  of  a  picture. 
On  a  second  sheet  of  glass  I  take  a  transparent  photograph  of  a  person, 
larger  in  proportion  than  could  be  taken  on  the  background.  Over  the 
background,  where  I  intend  to  place  the  transparent  photograph  of  the 
person,  I  mark  out  with  tracing  paper,  taken  from  the  photograph,  the 
form  of  the  person,  and  I  remove  this  part  of  the  film  to  the  clear  glass, 
and  the  photograph  of  the  person,  which  is  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
background,  is  placed  over  it.  Or  the  background  may  remain  as  a  trans¬ 
parent  photograph,  and  a  piece  of  translucent  coloured  or  uncoloured 
paper,  glass,  gelatine,  or  talc,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  background,  is 
cut  out  and  placed  against  the  background,  and  the  transparent  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  person  on  the  second  glass  is  placed  over  it.  I  have  named 
transparent  glass  photographs,  but  I  accomplish  almost  the  same  thing 
with  two  translucent  paper  photographs  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  on  the  glass,  so  that  a  likeness  of  a  person  and  the  background 
of  any  person’s  home  is  taken  in  different  proportions  without  the  person 
having  to  go  to  the  place  forming  the  background  to  be  taken,  and  this 
applies  to  any  photograph  with  back  views  which  may  be  translucent  or  not. 

Or  a  finished  transparent  or  translucent  photographic  picture  is  treated 
as  described,  and  is  enclosed  or  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  china,  earthen¬ 
ware,  terra  cotta,  or  glass,  so  that  the  transparent  or  translucent  photograph 
is  placed  betwixt  two  sheets  of  glass  and  forms  a  disc  like  that  of  a  plate, 
and  the  china,  earthenware,  terra  cotta,  or  glass  forms  the  rim,  and  is 
cemented  to  the  same  with  glass  cement. 

The  gelatine  sheets  I  prefer  to  use  are  made  of  the  best  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances— either  made  transparent,  opal,  or  opaque  ;  or  the  gelatine  is 
produced  from  ivory  dust  boiled  down,  and  I  produce  it  in  any  colour  or 
thickness,  or  printed  with  any  design.  Then  I  coat  over  one  or  both  sides 
with  varnish,  and  when  dry,  to  make  it  waterproof.  I  give  the  gelatine  sheet 
a  coat  of  pine  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  turpentine;  and  it  also  may  be 
treated  with  positive  collodion  for  a  photographic  picture.  Or  paper  may 
be  made  translucent  with  varnish  and  then  treated  with  gelatine.  Or  I 
print  in  any  colour  or  design  upon  the  sheet  gelatine,  or  stain  or  varnish 
the  same  with  coloured  lac,  sandarac,  shellac,  arabic,  or  other  gum. 

These  improvements  have  reference  to  making  windows  in  imitation  of 
stained  glass,  or  making  designs  to  represent  cut  or  embossed  glass  either 
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concave,  convex,  or  any  other  form,  or  for  ornamenting  glass  shades  or  glass 
ware  ;  also  for  hall  and  street  lamps,  transparent  and  translucent  pictures 
for  suspending,  screens,  panels,  partitions,  doors,  glass  stands,  signs, 
advertisements,  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings,  and  for  riseful  and 
ornamental  purposes,  thus  making  transparent  and  translucent  photographs 
adapted  for  many  useful  purposes,  representing  the  richest  of  figures  and 
designs  which  may  be  applied  to  any  purpose  by  being  enlarged  or  reduced 
as  circumstances  require.  I  take,  for  instance,  the  design  of  a  headstone 
tablet  for  a  grave  witjh  a  photograph  of  the  person,  name,  inscription, 
and  an  appropriate  verse,  which  I  arrange  with  printers’  type,  with 
any  design  of  border,  or  the  same  may  be  printed  on  any  design 
of  embossed  or  pierced  paper ;  and  the  whole  is  photographed  and 
enlarged,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  producing  photographic  trans¬ 
parencies  on  glass,  of  a  size  suitable  for  a  tablet,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  transparent  photograph  I  place  a  sheet  of  translucent  paper  or 
gelatine  sheet,  which  I  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  edges  of  the 
two  sheets  of  glass  are  cemented  together.  A  flat  stone,  marble,  wood,  or 
composition  is  cut  or  formed  to  any  design,  like  the  opening  of  a  picture 
frame,  and  the  transparent  or  translucent  glass  tablet  cemented  in. 

What  I  claim  is  : — The  method  of  mounting  photographic  transparencies 
or  transfers  in  connection  with  coloured  transparent  or  translucent  films 
and  coloured  glass,  the  whole  being  protected  by  sheets  of  glass  substan¬ 
tially,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

— - - ^ - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  6  . . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

„  5  . . 

Notts . 

Institute,  Shakespeare-st, 

„  5  . . 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

„  0  .. 

Sheffield  . . . . 

Freemasons’  Ilall,  Surrey-street. 

,,  6  . . 

Halifax . . . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

„  6  . . 

Bolton  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancerv-lane. 

„  0  .. 

Glossop  Dale  . 

Glossop  Coffee  Palace,  High-street. 

„  6  . . 

Burton-on-Trent  . 

„  7  . . 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fieet-st.,  E.C. 

„  7  . . 

Benevolent . 

131,  Aldersgate-street. 

„  7  .. 

Edinburgh  . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  7  . . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

„  7  . . 

Derbv  . 

„  8  . . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  8  . . 

Manchester . . 

Manchester  Technical  School. 

„  8  . . 

Birkenhead . 

„  9  . . 

Ireland . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  Tuesday,  last  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  presided. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  Sugg’s 
gas  burner  of  large  illuminating  power,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  value 
when  used  in  the  optical  lantern.  He  stated  that  the  burner  was  claimed 
to  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  fifty  candles,  and  added  that  it  was  not  su¬ 
perior  to  a  good  argand  burner,  one  and  a-quarter  inch  in  diameter  of  wick, 
when  fed  with  almond  oil.  The  gas  burner  had  two  concentric  flames,  the 
amount  of  liberated  heat  was  large,  and  the  lantern  had  a  larger  chimney 
than  usual.  No  advantage,  he  stated,  would  be  gained,  supposing  that 
a  third  or  fourth  circle  of  flame  were  to  be  introduced  for  the  combustion  of 
the  gas.  Several  rings  of  flame  were  once  used  in  lighthouses,  but  in  lan¬ 
terns  he  considered  that  no  advantage  would  be  gained,  for  the  reason  that 
in  such  the  light  should  issue  as  nearly  as  possible  from  a  point  and  not 
from  a  large  surface.  The  oxyhydrogen  light  was  advantageous  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  asked  whether,  with  the  gaslight,  he  obtained  a  ghost  image 
of  the  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  screen. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  he  obtained  no  image  in  the  centre  of  the 
screen;  but  with  a  three- wick  paraffine  burner  three  lines  were  given. 
This  was  to  some  extent  obviated  when  a  paraffine  wick  of  W  shape  was 
used,  as  in  a  form  of  lamp  which  he  thought  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wood ;  but  even  that  did  not  give  equal  illumination  all  over  the 
screen.  He  had  thought  that  in  the  three-  or  four- wick  paraffine 
lamps  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  place  the  wicks  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lens.  The  wicks  should  be  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
not  to  that  axis. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  that  such  lamps  would  be  rather  troublesome  to 
make 

Mr.  Davis  replied  that  it  would  be  troublesome  to  make  the  first  one, 
but  that  afterwards  all  would  be  easy. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  thought  that  a  disc  of  ground  glass  might  be  placed 
between  the  condensers  and  the  rows  of  flames  behind. 

Mr.  D'avis  pointed  out  that  the  gas  flame  had  the  advantage  over  that 
of  paraffine  that  it  gave  no  smell,  which  in  the  latter  always  appeared 
after  a  time. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  angle  of  light  included  by 
lantern  condensers  was  so  large  that  they  were  unable  to  do  the  work  they 
were  theoretically  supposed  to  perform.  Also,  lanterns  did  not  usually 
possess  the  appiances  they  should  have  for  regulating  the  distance  between 
the  lamps  and  the  condensers,  to  suit  the  various  objectives.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  distance  of  the  lamp  did  not  even  suit  the  objective  sold 
with  the  lantern. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  said  that  the  eventual  smell  from  paraffine  lamps  was  not 
due  to  the  burnt  oil,  but  to  the  unburnt  oil  which  escaped  over  the  sides  of 


the  lamp,  so  that  the  way  to  avoid  smell  was  to  keep  the  metal-work  free 
from  unconsumed  oil. 

Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  remarked  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
chimney  clean.  1 

A  discussion  then  took  place  between  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Debenham,  and 
others  about  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  front  of  the  condensers,  and  their 
reception  by  the  object  glass. 

Mr.  Beard  exhibited  a  wooden  model  of  a  camera  clip,  to  hold  a  camera 
on  a  wooden  rail,  or  any  similar-fixed  support.  The  general  expressions  of 
opinion  were  to  the  effect  that  the  design  was  practically  useful. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking,  stated  that  Mr.  H.  Smith  had  been  mooting  in  the 
journals  the  project  of  an  exchange  lantern-slide  club.  Consequently 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Smith  asking  him  if  he  thought  it  well  to 
introduce  the  proposal  to  the  Photographic  Society,  which  had  a  lantern 
and  the  necessary  appliances.  Mr.  Smith,  being  present,  would  make  some 
observations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  said  that  Mr.  Cocking  had  taken  him  rather  by  surprise 
as  the  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society.  Lantern  slides  were 
expensive,  and  those  who  had  a  stock  grew  tired  of  them  after  passing  them 
through  the  lantern  a  few  times,  so  he  naturally  formed  the  idea  of  an 
exchange  club,  the  members  of  which  would  then  practically  possess  a  largo- 
stock  to  show  at  small  expense. 

Mr.  Moncrieff.— Do  you  mean  bought  slides,  or  slides  made  bv  the 
members  ? 

Mr.  H.  Smith  replied  that  that  was  a  question  for  the  future.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  if  they  were  bought,  for  the  sake  of  more  uniform  quality! 

Mr.  W.  England  exhibited  some  paper  gelatino-chloride  prints;  after 
the  final  washing,  he  said,  they  had  been  dried  on  glass  and  then  stripped 
off. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  subject  of  coating  paper  with  the 
emulsion.  It  was  stated  that  the  paper  should  be  extremely  thinly 
coated. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  he  damped  the  paper  upon  a  sheet  of  glass, 
then  rolled  the  emulsion  over  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  with  rings  of 
india-rubber  over  each  end  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of  emulsion, 
which  was  then  left  to  set  upon  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  glass.  A  perfectly! 
even  surface  was  given  in  this  way.  What  toning  bath,  he  asked,  did 
Mr.  England  use? 

Mr.  W.  England:  the  same  as  for  silver  prints. 

Captain  Abney  thought  that  by  this  process  the  prints  should  be  per¬ 
manent. 

The  Chairman  :  What  is  the  price  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  England  :  A  little  more  than  that  of  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  was  of  opinion  that  proper  negatives  were  very  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  process. 

Air.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  chloride  emulsion  was  highly  insensitive  to 
yellow  negatives. 

Mr.  Moncrieff  thought  it  desirable  that  the  negative  should  be  fairlv 
intense,  and  that  the  gelatine  should  be  thin  in  bromide  of  silver. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  said  that  weak  light  and  thin  negatives  gave  good 
results. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  two  firms  would  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  process  on  gelatinised  paper  at  the  meeting  in  January.  He  also 
announced  that  the  Photographic  Society  had  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
space  at  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  and 
wished  to  place  on  view  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  history  of 
photography. 

Captain  Abney  wished  he  could  get  hold  for  the  purpose  of  tha  first 
English  photographic  camera,  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fry. 

Several  members  remarked  that  Mr.  England  had  a  fine  collection  of  old 
daguerreotypes,  and  Mr.  England  stated  that  among  them  was  one  of 
Daguerre  himself. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  above  Association  met  on  the  7th  November,  the  chair  being 
taken  by  Professor  Vogel.  Several  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  intimated  the  death  of  Mr.  Anthony,  of  New  York.  Ho 
then  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  a  new  publication,  and  a  circular  about  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  New  Orleans. 

One  of  Herr  Obernetter’s  copper  lichtdrucks  was  shown  ;  the  subject  was 
a  landscape.  Herr  Obernetter  has  not  yet  published  his  process. 

A  Provincial  Member  inquired  (by  letter)  whether  anyone  had  ever  yet 
tried  to  send  desiccated  emulsion  to  India;  and,  if  so,  how  the  emulsion  was 
afterwards  worked  up  in  that  hot  climate. 

No  one  present  had  done  so. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  to  be  soldered  into  air¬ 
tight  canisters,  otherwise  the  gelatine  would  be  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
formation  of  mould,  To  work  up  the  emulsion  ioe  would  have  to  be  pretty 
freely  used. 

Herr  Quidde  suggested  that  by  usiug  alcohol  the  ice  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  gelatine  might  be  thereby  deprived  of  its 
adhesiveness. 

Herr  Bergmann  remarked,  and  everyone  agreed  with  him,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  pour  the  emulsion  on  plates  and  send  the  plates  to  India  ready 
for  use.  The  plates  should  then  be  soldered  in  tin  boxes  and  treated  as 
those  chemicals  are  which  have  to  pass  the  equator. 

The  best  manner  of  transferring  a  photograph  to  canvas  in  order  to  be 
painted  over  in  oil  colours  was  then  discussed. 

The  Chairman  showed  photographs  upon  stained  and  unstained  plates 
of  one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas  and  of  Richter’s  Building  of  the  Puramids; 
and  intimated  that  the  Photographic  Company-had  undertaken  to  copy  the 
pictures  in  the  Brunswick  gallery  by  his  eosine-stained  collodion  process,- 
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and  were  getting  remarkable  results.  The  pictures  were  taken  by 
sunlight. 

Herr  Neumann  showed  a  dark-room  lantern  for  gelatine  plates,  which 
can  be  folded  together  so  as  to  occupy  very  little  space.  It  is  a  small 
benzine  lamp,  with  adjustable  flame  and  red  cylinder. 

The  law  regulating  the  amount  for  which  employers  are  liable  in  cases  of 
sickness  amongst  their  assistants  was  then  brought  up  by  Herr  Gaillard, 
and  a  recent  decision  discussed. 

A  number  of  articles  and  collections  of  pictures  were  shown,  and  at  the 
request  of  several  members  the  Chairman  agreed  to  escort  the  members  of 
the  Association  over  the  new  Photographic  Department  of  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Charlottenburg  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  December. 

There  being  no  further  business  set  down  for  that  evening,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

The  same  Association  met  again  on  the  21st  November, — Professor  Vogel 
in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were  admitted. 

The  Chairman  read  over  the  specifications  of  a  number  of  patents,  after 
which  he  showed  an  interesting  pamphlet  sent  by  the  Vienna  Society  of 
Photographic  Assistants,  and  called  “  The  Society  of  Photographic  Assis¬ 
tants  and  its  Institutions;”  also  a  group  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  that 
Society.  The  Society  has  already  270  members,  and  possesses  a  library,  a 
benevolent  fund,  and  an  employment  agency. 

A  discussion  then  arose  concerning  the  new  law  relating  to  the  support 
to  be  accorded  by  an  employer  to  a  workman  in  case  of  sickness.  Few  of 
the  members  were  aware  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  since  the  subject 
cropped  up  at  the  meeting  On  the  7th  November  Herr  Christmann  had 
collected  all  the  information  he  could  regarding  the  Act  and  its  provisions. 

Herr  Gaillard  showed  a  copy  of  an  edition  de  luxe  issued  by  him  of 
Goethe’s  Italian  Journey,  with  318  illustrations  by  Julia  von  Kahle.  The 
illustrations  were  reproduced  by  lichtdruck,  Herr  Gaillard  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  woodcuts  it  was  the  block  printed  from  that  was 
expensive,  the  printing  itself  being  comparatively  cheap,  while  in  the  case 
of  lichtdruck  the  printing  plate  was  inexpensive  and  exactly  reproduced  the 
original ;  yet  the  printing  of  it  was  expensive,  as  it  could  not  be  done  along 
with  the  letterpress,  so  that  on  the  whole,  for  large  editions,  woodcuts  were 
preferable  for  small  edition  lichtdrucks.  For  example:  the  lichtdruck  work 
of  the  book  before  them  cost  about  3,200  marks  for  100  copies  (say  £160), 
and  for  600  copies  about  10,320  marks  (say  £516). 

The  Chairman  showed  a  series  of  views  taken  by  Herr  Riemer  on  board 
the  frigate  “  Stosch,”  one  of  them  representing  crossing  the  line,  and  a 
number  of  instantaneous  views  of  animals  by  Herr  Anschutz,  of  Lissa. 

After  the  disposal  of  some  other  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- + - 
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[All  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  be 
addressed  to  the  “ Editors ,  2,  York- street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C .”] 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

Gentlemen, — New  Orleans,  the  home  of  the  rose  and  the  orange,  is 
at  this  time  of  the  year  a  very  pleasant  city  in  which  to  reside.  While  we 
hear  from  the  north  of  several  feet  of  snow  the  winter  climate  here  is 
simply  delicious.  The  mornings  and  nights  are  cool,  but  in  the  day  the 
sun  is  at  summer  heat.  Roses  are  blooming  in  every  garden,  and  the 
orange  trees  are  loaded  down  with  their  tempting  yellow  fruit. 

The  World’s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  is  progress¬ 
ing  to  completion  very  rapidly;  the  floor  is  now  beini'  covered  with  the 
exhibits,  and  the  opening  is  fixed  for  the  16th  of  this  month.  The 
photographic  exhibit  will  be  a  very  large  one,  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
tbe  exhibition  at  the  Convention  at  Cincinnatti  last  July.  There  are 
about  twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  available  hanging  space,  and  the 
applications  have  come  in  in  such  quantities  that  there  will  be  none  to 
spare,  unless  some  of  the  larger  applications  are  somewhat  curtailed. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  of  your  readers  who  read  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnatti  that  the  Director-General  (Major 
Brooke)  sent  a  special  invitation  to  the  photographers  there  assembled 
to  hold  the  next  convention  in  this  city,  offering  every  facility  in  the 
main  building  for  meetings,  and  all  the  space  they  might  require  for 
exhibits  free  of  charge.  A  committee  was  elected  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  of  which  Mr.  E.  L  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia  (Editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographe'),  was  appointed  chairman.  This  committee 
has  met  in  New  York  and  appointed  sub- committees,  and  their  work 
has  resulted  in  the  issue  of  circulars  to  members  of  the  profession  all 
over  the  country.  These  invitations  have  been  responded  to  so  warmly 
that  the  photographic  exhibit  bids  fair  to  be  a  Fading  feature  in  this 
Exposition.  Being  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  superintendent  of  the  photographic  exhibits, 
with  carte  blanche  as  to  space  and  location.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  search  over  the  main  building,  and  cordially  endorse  his  choice  of 
the  south  gallery  of  the  Music  Hall. 

The  Music  Hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  which  is  1,378 
feet  long  by  300  feet  wide ;  and  the  south  gallery  is  well  lighted  by 
windows  running  the  whole  length,  while  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
cross  screens  at  right  angles,  with  the  main  screen  if  it  should  be 
required. 


Mr.  Wilson  has  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  photographing  exhibit 
in  this  Exposition  and  the  grounds  and  buildings.  He  is  located  in  tin* 
gallery  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  main  building,  where  1  have  been 
for  the  last  seven  weeks  superintending  the  fitting  up  of  the  work 
rooms,  developing  rooms,  printing  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  Dry  plates  are  to 
be  used  exclusively,  and  during  tne  la*t  ten  days  we  have  been  trying 
plates  of  diderent  make  upon  the  buildings  and  the  grounds,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  different  developers  upon  Ame¬ 
rican  dry  plates.  As  I  wrote  in  my  last  communication.  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  developer  which  will  produce  under  all  circumstances  better 
results  than  the  ammonia  pyro. 

We  have  been  somewhat  curiously  situated  in  starting.  We  had  a 
brand  of  plate  of  such  extreme  rapidity  that  any  ordinary  developer 
failed  to  hold  pictures  upon  them.  Half-a-sec  >nd  exposure,  with  the 
smallest  aperture  of  a  Morrison  four-inch  lens  (used  in  pairs  for  stereos.  , 
was  about  four  times  too  much.  Under  an  ordinary  sal  soda  dev.  loper 
they  flashed  out,  and  were  hopelessly  thin  and  flat.  With  the  ammonia 
developer  I  have  produced  some  very  fine  negatives  indeed.  It  has,  of 
course,  taken  time  and  trouble,  but  they  have  been  worth  all  the 
trouble.  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  chief  of  the  developing  department, 
has  also  succeeded  in  producing  some  fine  results  from  these  over¬ 
exposed  plates  with  the  potash  developer  (which  he  claims  to  have 
introduced),  using  a  developer  weak  in  carbonate  of  potash  and  very 
strong  in  pyro.,  and  sulphite  of  soda,  and  also  using  bromide  freely. 
He  has  succeeded  in  getting  negatives  both  soft  anil  intense  with  no 
signs  of  over-exposure,  except  where  there  is  sky  in  the  picture.  There 
the  over-exposure  is  seen  by  the  thinness  of  the  skies,  but  still  the 
results  are  not  better  than  the  ammonia-developed  negatives,  and  the 
result  of  this  first  ten  days’  work  is  to  confirm  wiiat  I  wrote  last  month. 
The  formula  is  very  simple.  A  concentrated  solution  of  pyro.  is  made 
up  by  putting  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  four  ounces  of  water ;  600 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  twenty  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  is 
added.  The  ammonia  solution  is  used  at  half  strength — that  is,  two 
ounces  of  water  are  added  to  two  ounces  of  liq.  ammonia ;  a  normal 
developer  is  made  up  by  adding  ten  minims  of  the  pyro.  solution,  and 
from  four  to  six  minims  of  the  ammonia  solution  to  each  ounce  of 
water  used  for  development. 

We  had  made  several  dozen  exposures  before  the  extreme  rapidity  of 
the  plates  was  discovered — that  is,  we  had  exposed  several  dozen 
plates  before  commencing  development — and  when  I  used  this  developer 
at  its  normal  strength  the  first  plate  flashed  out  under  it  and  was 
hopelessly  lost.  Upon  the  next  plate  I  went  more  carefully  to  work.  I 
put  into  two  ounces  of  water  sixty  minims  of  the  pyro.  and  bromide 
solution,  and  pouring  this  over  the  plate  let  it  soak  into  the  film  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  While  this  was  soaking  I  dropped  into  the  measure 
six  minims  of  the  ammonia  solution,  then  poured  the  pyro.  solution 
out  of  the  developing  dish  into  the  measure,  and,  after  stirring,  poured 
back  upon  the  plate.  You  will  notice  that  the  pyro.  and  bromide  was 
three  times  as  strong  as  used  in  the  normal  developer,  and  the  ammonia 
somewhat  weaker.  At  this  stage  the  development  wants  watching  very 
closely.  The  developer  will  remain  on  a  long  time  before  anythiug  of 
the  picture  will  appear,  aud  when  it  does — should  it  begin  to  appear  all 
over — take  it  out  of  the  developer  and  wash  it,  add  another  ten 
minims  of  pyro.  solution,  and  put  the  plate  back  into  it.  If  it  come 
up  very  slowly,  showing  the  high  lights  first  aud  proceeding  slowly  to 
develope  the  other  portions  of  the  pictures  in  proper  order  go  straight 
ahead,  it  is  all  right;  it  takes  a  long  time,  but  it  is  worth  doing.  It 
took  me  one  hour  to  develope  three  negatives,  but  that  way  better  than 
loosing  them,  and  the  results  are  just  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  pro¬ 
perly  exposed. 

I  have  used  the  sal-soda  developer  here  with  success,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fairly  good  standard  developer  ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  developer  any  one  can  use.  If  the  plates  are  not  very  rapid,  and 
care  be  taken  to  give  enough  exposure,  any  ordinary  man  can  get  a  good 
negative  with  it,  but  where  very  rapid  plates  are  employed  and  the  very 
best  results  are  wanted,  the  ammonia  or  potash  developer  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  them  will  produce  them  better 
than  the  soda.  There  is  a  power  of  modification  in  the  former  which 
is  wanting  in  the  latter  developer. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Hoover  about  the  large  quantity  of  sulphite  of 
soda  recommended  by  American  dry-plate  manufacturers  as  compared 
with  English  formulae  he  says  they  have  discovered  on  this  side  that 
sulphite  of  soda  is  of  little  use  in  the  developer,  unless  it  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one  <>f  pyro.  This  makes  the  potash  developer 
much  more  expensive  than  the  ammonia,  for  I  consider  the  results 
obtained  are  equally  as  good,  if  not  better,  and  there  is  quite  as  much 
power  of  control  in  one  as  in  the  other.  It  leaves  the  b  dance  in  favour 
of  ammonia  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Mr.  Hoover’s  formula  is — 

No.  1. 


Pyrogallic  acid . 

soda . 

Crystallised  sulphite  of 

Citric  acid  . 

Water  to  make . 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  potash . 

Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda.  . 

.  2  „ 

Water  to  make  up  . 

.  16  „ 
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Then  45  minims  of  No  1  and  30  minims  of  No  2  to  each  ounce  of 
water  used  in  developing.  A  40-grain  solution  of  bromide  is  kept  ready 
to  use  in  case  of  over-exposure. 

This  developer,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  now  being  recommended  by 
almost  all  American  dry-plate  makers,  but  I  find  among  photographers 
generally  on  this  side  a  preference  for  the  soda  developer,  because  the 
resulting  negative  is  fti  colour  and  general  appearance  like  a  wet  plate, 
and  that  is  the  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  use  of  ammonia 
Photographers  who  use  both  wet  and  dry  processes  (and  as  yet  there 
are  only  a  few  who  use  dry  plates  exclusively)  cannot  get  into  the 
difference  in  colour,  anil  a  developer  which  produces  in  a  dry  plate  the 
colour  of  a  wet  is  sure  to  be  favourite,  although  the  resulting  print 
may  not  have  all  the  quality  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  properly- 
manipulated  ammonia  negative. 

The  difference  in  the  method  of  printing  may  also  have  its  effect  in 
the  choice  of  developing  processes.  In  England  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  negatives  for  printing  in  the  shade,  but  here  with  the  characteistie 
American’s  desire  to  get  through  with  everything  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  printing  is  done  in  the  sun,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  stronger  negative.  Whether  it  is  this  printing  in  the  sun  or  the 
long  fuming  with  ammonia,  or  both  combined,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  ammonia  prints  have  a  brilliancy  and  richness  in  the  shadows 
I  have  not  seen  in  English  prints.  I  have  had  some  prints  made  here 
from  negatives  I  brought  out  with  me,  and  from  which  1  have  bad  prints 
made  in  England,  and  the  last  made  prints  are  far  superior,  both  in 
brilliancy  and  colour,  to  those  made  in  England. 

New  Orleans,  December  3,  1884. 

- +. — . — 

lantern  slides  at  the  exhibition. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  the  misunderstanding 
which  still  exists  on  this  subject? 

List  year  Mr.  Gale  exhibited  on  the  table  a  certain  number  of  slides. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  one  of  his  slides  had  disappeared  and  was 
not  recovered. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  he  requested  that  this  year  his 
box  of  slides  should  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  and  not  left  on 
the  table.  They  were,  therefore,  also  omitted  from  the  catalogue,  and 
for  this  omission  the  executive  of  the  Society  are  alone  responsible. 

The  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  the  last  greeting  of  the  Council, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  hanging  committee  were  justified  in 
acceding  to  Mr.  Gale’s  request  that  his  slides  should  be  kept  in  charge 
of  the  Secretai’y;  that  the  slides  ought  nevertheless  to  have  been 
described  in  the  catalogue;  but  that  they  were  not  thereby  disqualified 
for  competition  for  the  medal. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

December  27,  1884.  W.  F.  Donkin, 

lion.  Sec.  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

- 4 - 

THE  COLOUR  OF  GELATINE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  common  with  your  correspondent,  H.  Norwood 
Atkins,  I,  too,  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  read  Mr.  B.  Wyles’ 
article  on  The  Colouring  of  Gelatine  Slides  by  using  different  clearing 
solutions,  and  as  I  make  a  great  many  slides  and  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  I  at  once  tried  several  of  the  processes  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wyles — using  both  Marion’s  and  Chapman’s  Manchester  plates — 
but  with  exactly  the  same  result  Mr.  Atkins  obtained,  i.e.,  no  colour 
of  any  kind  was  given  by  the  various  clearing  solutions  named,  and, 
like  him,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wyles  had 
actually  tried  his  own  formulae,  or  whether  he  gave  the  results  from 
hearsay. 

Such  a  discovery — were  it  only  a  reality— would,  indeed,  amount  to 
a  revolution  in  slide-making  from  gelatine  plates. 

Edwards’s  clearing  solution  I  have  used  continuously  for  twelve 
months  for  both  bromide  and  chloride  plates.  It  is  very  effective,  but 
does  not  impart  any  different  tint  or  colour  to  the  slide. — I  am,  yours, 
&c..  A.  M.  Macdona. 

St.  Leonards,  December  31,  1884. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Mr.  George  Smith’s  letter  “  On  the 
advantage  of  joining  the  Photographic  Club,”  which  appeared  under 
the  heading  of  Photographic  Societies  in  your  last  issue,  kindly  allow 
me  a  little  space. 

This  excellent  letter  would  have  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired 
had  Mr.  Smith  only  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Society  at  which  he 
was  “  snubbed.”  There  are  only  two  societies  (that  I  am  aware  of)  in 
London  at  which  this  could  have  occurred,  and  of  course  those  in  the 
habit  of  attending  their  mec’ings  know  it  could  not  have  taken  place 


at  the  “  South  London,”  because  the  late  president  of  that  Society  was 
too  kind  &nd  genial  to  have  “snubbed”  anybody.  But  Mr.  Smith’s 
letter  is  evidently  written  for  “  sheep  who  have  no  fold.”  After 
having,  therefore,  so  fully  explained  when  and  where  he  can  and  does 
enjoy  himself  so  thoroughly,  it  would  only  have  been  kind  on  his  part 
to  have  forwarned  the  unwary  as  to  where  they  might  be  “  snuffed  out.” 

I  really  hope  our  friend  will  re-consider  his  determination  never 
again  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  society  vjith  a  president.  1  am  afraid 
we  cannot  at  ihe  South  Loudon  meetings  allow  the  circulation  of  the 
“cup  that  cheers,”  nor  can  we  permit  him  to  indulge  in  those  ciga¬ 
rettes  the  soothing  effect  of  which  he  seems  so  fully  to  appreciate;  but 
we  can,  at  anyrate.  continue  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  promise 
he  shall  not  be  “snubbed.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  A.  Bridge, 

East  Lodge,  Dalston  Lane.  linn.  Sec.  nnd  Treasurer  South 

December  31,  1884.  London  Photographic  Society. 


Mo tas  anti  (Queries, 

In  reply  to  M.  L.  :  it  may  be  stated  that  as  the  intensity  of  light  varies  in¬ 
versely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  point  of  emission, 
the  same  advantages  in  the  matter  of  safety  are  not  derived  in  develop¬ 
ing  at  a  greater  distance  from  a  transparent  coloured  window,  with  the 
modified  rays  direct  from  the  sky  still  falling  upon  the  plate,  as  are 
derived  when  the  same  window  is  translucent.  In  the  latter  case  the 
window  screen  becomes  virtually  the  source  of  light,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  the  action  of  the  law  become  practically  apparent. 

W.-Xyloxdin  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  starch  in  from  five  to 
eight  parts  of  fuming  or  strong  nitric  acid,  and  without  delay  precipi¬ 
tating'  it  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  possesses  some  of  the  properties 
of  pyroxyline,  and  it  explodes  when  struck.  When  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitric  acid  is  used,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  parts  to  one  of 
starch,  the  product  resulting  from  the  addition  of  water,  and  subsequent 
purification  by  means  of  ether-alcohnl,  is  more  soluble  in  various  men¬ 
strua.  The  latter  modification  is  sometimes  called  “  nitroxyloidin.” 

E.  W.— We  have  been  informed  that  marking  inks,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  silver,  have  in  some  cases  been  found  to 
injure  fabrics  by  acting  as  caustics,  and  that  tartrate  of  silver  is  better. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  recommended  that  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  three  drachms  of  pure  tartaric  acid,  should  be  triturated  together 
dry  in  a  mortar.  A  very  little  water  is  then  added,  and  crystals  of 
tartrate  of  silver  are  formed,- whilst  nitric  acid  is  set  free.  Ammonia  is 
added  to  neutralise  the  acid  and  dissolve  the  tartrate  of  silver,  after 
which  the  solution  is  thickened  with  a  little  gum  and  colouring  matter. 

Mr.  Horley  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  adapting  his  cabinet  lens 
to  a  magic  lantern,  for  occasional  use  in  the  winter  evenings,  as,  of 
course,  he  says,  it  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  cheap  lenses  usually 

supplied  with  such  instruments. - Our  reply  must  be  guided  by  the 

meaning  attached  by  Mr.  Horley  to  the  term  “infinitely  superior.”  Photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  are  undoubtedly  useful  when  applied  to  a  lantern,  and 
when  an  amateur  is  constructing  his  own  apparatus  the  possession  of  a 
photographic  lens  will  naturally  avoid  one  item  of  expense;  but  we  must 
demur  to  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  (relatively) 
cheap  lenses  that  accompany  the  optical  lanterns  now  commonly  available, 
some  of  them  being  instruments  of  considerable  excellence,  though  the 
price  be  not  great.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to  the  single  lenses 
attached  to  what  are,  comparatively  speaking,  toy  lanterns,  even  when 
of  large  size.  When  Mr.  Horley  attaches  his  cabinet  lens  he  will  get  a 
picture  on  the  screen  well  defined;  but  the  focus  will  be  so  long  that  the 
lantern  will  need  to  be  retired  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  ordinary 
room  will  permit  of,  if  a  disc  of  considerable  diameter  is  to  be  obtained. 
In  practice  this  will  be  found  almost  a  complete  bar  to  the  use  of  a  lens  of 
so  long  focus.  Then,  again,  the  lens  itself  would  have  to  be  placed  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  slide  that  the  whole  instrument  would  become 
too  unwieldy  to  employ.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Horley  to  be  content 
with  one  of  the  “cheap  lenses.” 

“  Can  you  advise  me  about  heating  my  studio  ?  I  have  a  good-sized  fireplace 
which,  on  the  whole,  acts  very  well;  but  now  and  then  the  smoke  ulows 
down,  and  the  effect  is  so  dreadfully  annoying  that  at  times  I  am  driven 
almost  beyond  myself.  I  must  do  something.  I  may  say  my  studio  is  thirty 

feet  by  twenty,  with  a  good  high  roof.— R.  E.” - In  reply:  It  is  evident 

that  “something  must  be  done,”  as  you  say;  but  to  advise  you  exactly 
what  to  do  would  take  some  pages  of  this  Journal.  We  may  briefly, 
however,  point  out  one  or  two  alternatives.  First,  and  least  expensive, 
your  grate  might  be  readily  altered  so  as  to  burn  coke  or  authracite  coal ; 
consult  some  one  accustomed  to  this  class  of  work.  Secondly,  you  might 
replace  the  fireplace  by  a  closed  stove,  which  would  not  smoke,  and 
would  be  more  efficient  for  the  same  amount  of  fuel  than  an  open  grate, 
as  you  now  have  it.  Thirdly,  you  might  purchase  a  gas-stove — a  mode  of 
heating  which,  the  last  year  or  two,  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  Fourthly,  you  might  heat  the  room  with  hot  water — a  method 
more  expensive  than  any  other,  hut  carrying  many  conveniences  in  its 
train,  as  one  furnace  is  all  that  is  needed  to  heat  a  whole  series  of  rooms 
— workrooms,  waiting-rooms,  and  so  on.  Your  studio  now  being  in  use, 
there  would,  if  you  adopt  hot  water,  be  less  trouble  caused  by  deciding 
upon  what  is  termed  the  high-pressure  system,  in  which  pipes  of  small 
diameter  at  a  high  temperature  are  used.  They  can  be  fitted  without 
“  knocking  the  place  about,”  as  they  are  bent  and  twisted  by  the  fitters 
in  any  direction  necessary,  while  the  more  commonly-employed  kind  of 
hot-water  pipes  occupy  much  space  and  reouire  considerable  hacking  and 
knocking  about  of  the  structure  of  the  building, 
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fedjattp  Column. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  Photo. 
News,  posted  on  Monday. — Address,  J.  F.  Sutcliffe,  Burton,  West¬ 
moreland. 

I  will  exchange  an  ebony  bath,  with  cramp  top,  for  plates  10  X  12,  for 
anything  useful  to  an  amateur. — Address,  J.  Barker,  106,  Chestergate, 
Macclesfield. 

I  will  exchange  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  a  good  background, 
flatted  oils  preferred,  or  what  offers. — Address,  Photo.,  21,  Bartholomew- 
street,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  a  Dallmever’s  carte  lens,  No.  2o,  cost  £15  15s.,  as  good  as 
new,  for  anything  useful  in  studio,  &c. — Address,  Photo.,  19,  Becken- 
ham-road,  Penge,  S.E. 

I  will  exchange  a  musical  box,  printing  press,  books,  electrical  apparatus, 
&c.,  <fec.,  with  cash,  for  a  wide-angle  lens  about  7X5  plate. — Address, 
Bede,  Belbroughton,  Stourbridge. 

Wanted,  a  Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  instantograph,  complete  and  in  good 
condition,  in  exchange  for  a  very  good-toned  violin  with  bow. — Address, 
Geo.  Atkinson,  40,  Cambrian-view,  Chester. 

I  will  exchange  Marion’s  oak  cabinet,  cost  £7,  for  oak  table,  same  value; 
also  Victoria  camera  with  nine  lenses,  cost  £7,  for  good  backgrounds  or 
anything  useful. — Address,  C.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  “Modified  Choke”  twelve-bore  breechloading 
gun,  single  central  fire,  rebounding  lock,  for  whole-plate  doublet  and 
landscape  camera.  Must  be  good.— -Address,  W.  H.  Belch  ambers, 
Woodhatch,  Reigate. 

I  will  exchange  a  concert  flute,  Siccame’s  patent,  in  good  condition  and 
tone,  silver-plated  keys,  lock-up  case,  for  a  London  made  tourists’ 
camera,  5X4,  rack  adjustment,  three  double  slides,  case  and  tripod,  all 
in  nice  condition. — Address,  H.  Miles,  19,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  10  American  studio  camera,  equal  to  new,  by  the 
Scovill  Company,  complete  with  dark  slide  and  carriers  down  to  quarter- 
plate,  for  a  modern  12  x.  10  or  11  X  9  landscape  camera  with  two  or 
more  double  dark  slides. — Address,  J.  M.  Young,  Llandudno. 

I  will  exchange  a  large  cabinet  portrait  lens,  by  Voigtliinder,  cost  £15, 
for  a  good  outdoor  apparatus  or  offers;  also  a  carte  portrait  lens,  by 
Squire,  for  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  instantograph,  or  similar  lens; 
also  what  offers  for  four  midget  lenses  on  one  plate. — Address,  Studio, 
next  to  Stewart’s  Factory,  Cheap-street,  Sherborne. 

- 4 - 

Jlnsimrs  to  dTomsponfonts. 

63T  Correspondents  should  never ■  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


A.  R.  Weston. — You  will  find  more  than  one  article  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  the  current  Almanac. 

Wm.  H.  and  Son. — We  cannot  give  the  desired  information.  Neither  are 
we  aware  that  any  such  action  had  been  tried.  Are  you  sure  it  is  correct  ? 

X.  Z. — You  will  be  unable  to  employ  the  instrument  under  the  conditions 
you  mention.  You  can,  doubtless,  have  one  constructed  specially  for  the 
purpose. 

A.  McKennell,  Jun. — You  will  find  the  desired  information — or  such  as 
will  enable  you  to  make  the  calculation  yourself— by  consulting  the  tables 
on  pp.  249-250  of  the  Almanac. 

J.  M.  Sellors. — We  have  not  ourselves  by  the  method.  No  doubt  it  may 
answer  very  well,  but  we  think  the  exposure  may  be  judged  of  quite  as 
well,  without  the  assistance,  after  a  little  practice  has  been  acquired. 

Schlag  and  Berend  (Berlin)  and  James  Dickson. — Theaddress  of  theLewis 
Incandescent  Light  Company  is,  we  believe,  in  Moorgate-street,  London, 

E.C.  The  latter  correspondent’s  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  that 
address. 

F.  J.  W.— Send  us  an  example  of  what  you  complain.  Your  description 
is  too  vague  for  us  to  form  an  opinion.  There  are  stains  and  stains, 
and  the  mere  term  “stains  on  the  prints”  does  not  convey  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  their  origin. 

J.  S.  B. — 1.  There  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject. — 2.  Paint  the  en¬ 
gine  a  light  slate  colour;  or  it  might  be  coated  with  distemper,  which 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  be  much  easier  to  clean  off  when  the 
photograph  has  been  taken. 

Robert  Botes. — The  marks  round  the  edges  of  the  plates  arise  from 
their  drying  unevenly — probably  from  the  drying  being  checked  for  a 
time  after  it  was  once  started.  If  you  employ  artificial  heat  in  your 
drying-box  do  not  check  it  till  the  plates  are  thoroughly  dry. 

T.  W.  G. — The  spots  on  the  print  appear  to  be  caused  by  something  being 
splashed  upon  it  while  drying ;  and  from  your  description  of  how  they 
make  their  appearance  we  have  very  little  doubt  upon  the  point.  Whatever 
the  deleterious  material  may  be,  it  quickly  dissolves  the  image  wherever 
it  touches. 

L.  E.  B. — You  will  find  full  working  details  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
photomechanical  printing,  which  appeared  in  our  volumes  for  1878  and 
1879,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thos.  Bolas,  F.C.S.  If  you  can  read  German, 
Husnik’s  work  would  be  very  useful  to  you.  It  may  be  had  through  any 
foreign  bookseller. 


B.  B. — 1.  You  will  not  be  able  to  employ  the  lens  as  a  wide-angle  cue  on 
the  half-plate. — 2.  Evidently  the  initials  of  some  dealer  who  is  not  a 
manufacturer. — 3.  Fault  of  newsagent.  If  you  send  the  necessary  stamp 
to  the  Publisher  he  will  send  the  Almanac  by  return  of  post. 

Novice  (York). — To  use  the  lens  as  a  wide-angle  one  on  the  ten  by  eight- 
inch  plate  you  will  necessarily  have  to  employ  a  very  small  diaphragm. 
No  amount  of  stopping  down,  however,  will  enable  you  to  obtain  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  with  straight  marginal  lines.  To  do  this  a  lens 
of  the  compound  form  is  absolutely  essential. 

E.  Beveridge. — From  what  we  can  judge  of  the  prints  the  negatives  are 
somewhat  over-exposed.  However,  had  a  little  more  restrainer  been 
used  in  the  developer  they  would  have  been  very  good  pictures.  The 
light  temperature  of  the  country  at  some  seasons  necessitates  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  restrainer,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

G.  Thompson. — We  advise  you  to  go  on  as  you  are  at  present  working,  and 
to  throw  aw'ay  the  solution  as  soon  as  you  have  prepared  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  paper.  The  solution  is  by  no  means  expensive,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  improve  either  by  use  or  by  keeping,  as  it  is  liable  to 
grow  a  fungus. 

Countryman. — Rumour  has  oftentimes  promised  us  magnesium  at  a  very 
low  price,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  market  price  of  the  metal 
remains  much  about  as  it  did  years  ago.  We  read  the  report  to  which 
_you  refer,  but  have  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  fear  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  but  wait  and  see  what  turn 
affairs  may  take. 

T.  Wilson. — To  prepare  a  thick  film  of  collodion,  first  wax  a  glass  plate, 
or  treat  it  with  French  chalk.  Then  surround  the  edges  with  strips  of 
paper  secured  with  gum.  Place  the  plate  on  a  levelling  stand,  and  pour 
on  thick  collodion  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  film  reciuired.  When 
the  collodion  is  dry  run  a  penknife  round  the  edges  and  the  film  will 
readily  leave  the  glass. 

R.  S.  P.  J. — The  retouching,  specimens  of  which  are  safely  to  hand,  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory;  it  appears  too  coarse.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  you  say  you  have  done  the  major  portion  of  the  work  with  a  B  B 
pencil,  and  the  remainder  with  a  H  B.  The  most  successful  retouchers 
use  much  harder  pencils  than  these.  Those  marked  H  H,  and  some 
very  much  harder,  are  largely  employed.  Indeed,  some  rarely  use  a 
pencil  softer  than  the  H  B. 

S.  Wells. — We  surmise  you  have  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
low  temperature  we  have  had  of  late.  If  your  solutions  are  very  cold, 
of  course  that  will  naturally  retard  their  developing  action.  Added  to 
this,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  light  has  been  exceptionally  bad, 
even  for  this  season  of  the  year.  However,  unless  the  collodion  be^Bry 
old  indeed,  we  imagine  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  enlargements  of  the 
moderate  dimensions  stated  with  a  somewhat  shorter  exposure  than  you 
are  now  giving. 


The  Photographic  Club  — At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Club,  held  on  Wednesday,  31st  .ultimo,  the  question  was  discussed  of  a 
simple  manner  of  marking  lantern  slides  so  as  to  ensure  their  always 
being  placed  in  the  lantern  correctly.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  Club  standard  should  be: — “That  each  slide  should  bear  on  its 
face  two  white  patches — one  on  each  upper  corner.  These  patches  may 
be  of  any  convenient  shape  or  size,  or  may  be  replaced  by  a  distinct 
white  line  on  the  face  of  the  upper  edge.”  By  the  face  of  the  slide  is 
meant  that  side  which,  when  held  next  the  eye,  shows  the  picture,  or 
any  reading,  the  right  way. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  Dccemlcr  31,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
There  is  considerable  room  for  choice  in  the  matter  of  the 
bromides  used  for  collodion  emulsion,  but  the  most  generally 
employed  are  those  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  or  zinc.  The 
potassium  salt,  from  its  comparative  insolubility,  is  little  if  at 
all  in  request,  and  ammonium  from  the  same  reason  is  scarcely 
suited  for  employment  alone  when  a  fully-salted  emulsion  is 
required.  Zinc  bromide  is  a  favourite  salt  with  many,  being 
extremely  soluble,  and  giving  an  image  of  great  vigour  without 
much  trouble  in  intensification ;  but  as  it  is  somewhat  irregular 
in  its  composition  it  requires  great  care  in  its  use.  The  cadmium 
salt  is  extremely  soluble ;  but  when  used  alone,  except  with 
special  samples  of  pyro.xyline,  the  collodion  requires  too  long  a 
time  to  “  ripen  ”  before  sensitising,  besides  which  it  is  liable  to 
be  deficient  in  fluent  properties. 

The  best  bromising  salt  in  our  own  experience  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cadmium  and  ammonium ;  the  solubility  of  the  ammo¬ 
nium  salt  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  cadmium,  and  the 
faults  of  the  cadmium  are  in  like  manner  removed.  The  two 
bromides  may  be  weighed  out  and  dissolved  separately,  or,  better 
still,  a  definite  double  salt  may  be  prepared  which  keeps  well,  is 
readily  soluble,  and  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  making  the 
collodion. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  double  salt  proceed  as  follows : — 
Weigh  out  equivalent  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  viz.,  172 
grains  or  parts  of  ordinary  crystallised  cadmium  bromide  and  98 
of  ammonium  bromide,  or  multiples  of  those  quantities.  These 
are  mixed  together  in  a  glass  mortar  or  other  suitable  vessel  by 
stirring  with  a  glass  rod  or  spatula,  when  a  curious  change  takes 
place.  The  ordinary  crystallised  cadmium  bromide  of  commerce 
contains  four  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  this  is 
set  free  by  the  combination  of  the  two  salts  and  immediately 
exerts  its  solvent  action,  reducing  the  apparently-dry  salts  to  a 
pasty  or  liquid  condition.  In  this  state  gentle  heat  is  applied 
to  drive  off  the  moisture,  and  when  the  mass  appears  quite  dry 
it  may  be  bottled  for  use,  or,  in  careful  hands,  may  with 
advantage  be  submitted  to  the  further  operation  of  fusion. 
This  is  performed  in  a  Berlin  capsule,  the  heat  being  applied 
very  gently  and  equably  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  volatilisa¬ 
tion  of  portions  of  the  ammonium  salt.  This  last  contingency  may 
be  recognised  by  the  solution  of  white  fumes — a  sure  sign  that 
the  temperature  is  too  high  or  not  uniformly  applied.  The 
sand  bath  is  the  best  source  of  heat.  When  the  whole  has 


been  converted  into  a  darkish  liquid  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  when 
it  solidifies  into  a  greyish-white  mass,  which  is  broken  up  and 
stored  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  The  resulting  salt  is 
apparently  anhydrous,  and  does  not  show  any  tendency  to 
deliquesce  or  change  under  ordinary  conditions.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  its  combining  equivalent  should  be  117,  but  practically 
it  will  be  found,  if  carefully  prepared,  about  120,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  inevitable  loss  of  some  of  the  ammonia  salt  in 
fusing. 

The  following  formulae  will  be  found  to  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  one  being  for  an  unwashed,  the  other  for  a  washed, 
emulsion : — ■ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonia...  10  grains. 

Or  Bromide  of  zinc  (perfectly  dry)  .  9|  ,, 

Pyroxyline  or  papyroxyline .  6  „ 

Ether,  s.g.  -720  . . .  5  fluid  drachms. 

Alcohol,  s.g.  ‘820 .  3  ,,  ,, 

If  collodion  be  employed  instead  of  ordinary  pyroxyline  a 
smaller  quantity — say  four  and  a-half  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce 
— may  be  used.  The  above  quantities  represent  the  constituents 
of  a  single  ounce  of  collodion,  but  it  wiU  be  more  convenient  to 
make  a  larger  quantity  and  permit  any  sediment  to  subside 
before  sensitising.  With  celloidine  or  a  perfectly-soluble  cotton 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  mix  up  and  sensitise  at  once  a  sinaU 
quantity  of  collodion,  but  in  a  genera]  way  it  wiU  be  found 
preferable  to  proceed  as  directed.  Mix  the  ether  and  alcohol  in 
the  proportions  given,  and  then  dissolve  the  bromide  and  pyroxy¬ 
line  to  make  the  required  hulk.  In  this  manner  a  definite 
quantity  of  the  salt  is  secured  in  each  ounce. 

To  sensitise :  take  for  each  ounce  of  collodion  fifteen  grains  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  half  that  number  of 
minims  of  water  by  heating  in  a  test  tube  or  small  flask. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  second  flask,  heat  to  the  point  of  ebullition  a 
quantity  of  alcohol,  allowing  one  drachm  for  each  ounce  of  collo¬ 
dion,  and  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  pour  in  and  mix  with  it 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  reserving  a  small  quantity  to 
rinse  out  the  tube  or  flask.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  is 
now  added  gradually  to  the  coHodion,  with  vigorous  shaking 
after  each  addition,  and,  finally,  the  flask  is  rinsed  out  with  a 
little  of  the  emulsion  in  order  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  sHver. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  allow  the  emulsion  to  “  ripen, 1 ” 
which  will  require  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  wiU  be 
ready  for  use. 
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For  washed  emulsion  purposes  a  slight  variation  in  the 
formula  is  desirable,  and  a  more  concentrated  collodion  may 
be  made  thus  : — 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  12|  grains. 

Or  Bromide  of  zinc  . .  12  „ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  s.g.  D2 .  1  minim. 

Pyroxyline  or  papyroxyline .  8  grains. 

Ether  .  5  fluid  drachms. 

Alcohol .  3  ,, 

Sensitise  as  in  the  previous  case,  using  twenty  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  Allow  two  or  three  days  to 
ripen;  then  pour  out  into  a  dish  and  allow  it  to  set  very 
thoroughly  or  even  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  then  wash  for 
several  hours  in  water  to  remove  the  soluble  salts.  Dry 
thoroughly  and  redissolve  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  adding  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains  of  the  dried 
pellicle  to  each  ounce  of  mixed  solvents. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  PRINTING  FOR  AMATEURS. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  amateur 
photographers — particularly  those  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind — have  not  given  more  attention  to  photomechanical 
printing  as  a  scientific  pursuit  during  the  winter  months,  when 
outdoor  operations  with  the  camera  are  compulsorily  sus¬ 
pended.  Why  they  should  not  give  greater  attention  to  the 
matter  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  because  there  is  a  wide  and  in¬ 
teresting  field  open  for  experimenting  in  this  direction.  Possibly 
the  reason  may  be  that  many  who  would  otherwise  enter  the 
field  are  deterred  by  imaginary  difficulties  on  the  supposition 
that  very  costly  appliances  are  an  absolute  necessity. 

Such,  however,  we  can  assure  our  readers  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  not  the  case.  Indeed  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
almost  any  of  the  photomechanical  processes  may  be  obtained 
for  a  less  sum  than  has  to  be  paid  for  a  first-class  lens  to  take 
the  negative.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  which  deters  amateurs 
from  taking  up  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  photomechanical 
processes  are  said  to  be  “  secret  processes ;”  but  in  most  cases,  if 
the  “  secret  were  out,”  it  would  be  found  that  it  mainly  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  experience  gained  by  practice,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  manipulatory  details,  as  well  as  the  formulae  employed, 
had  been  published  over  and  over  again. 

The  collotype  process  is  one  that  lends  itself  particularly  to 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of 
yielding  prints  possessing  force  and  vigour,  and  with  half¬ 
tones  of  the  most  delicate  description.  The  impressions, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  can  be  taken  in  any  colour  according  to 
the  ink  used,  and,  what  is  a  greater  advantage,  they  can  be 
obtained  with  a  clean  margin,  which  renders  mounting  unneces¬ 
sary;  hence  the  prints  will  lie  perfectly  flat  when  bound  up  in 
an  album.  Moreover,  they  are  absolutely  permanent,  and  the 
process  is  easy  of  manipulation. 

In  the  abstract,  the  process  consists  in  coating  a  thick  glass 
plate  with  a  substratum  of  soluble  glass  and  albumen,  which  is 
dried.  A  second  coating,  consisting  of  gelatine,  rendered  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  is  then  applied. 
When  dry,  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing  under  a  negative, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  be  a  reversed  one.  After  exposure 
the  plate  is  simply  washed  in  water  to  remove  the  unaltered  bi¬ 
chromate  and  again  dried.  It  is  then  ready  for  tbe  printing  press. 

A  small  typographic  press — say  of  the  post  folio  size,  about 
15  x  12 — may  frequently  be  met  with  second-hand  for  a  very 
small  sum,  and  it  will  generally  realise  nearly  the  same  amount  j 


at  any  time  when  disposed  of.  In  a  catalogue  of  second-hand 
printing  appliances  now  before  us,  several  such  presses  of 
modern  construction  are  quoted  at  from  five  to  eight  pounds. 
If  we  are  content  with  one  of  old-fashioned  form,  which  will 
answer  every  purpose,  it  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  half 
these  prices.  With  the  possession  of  the  press,  a  couple  of 
lithographic  rollers,  slate  slabs  for  the  ink,  and  a  palette  knife 
or  two  complete  the  equipment. 

Photolithography  is  a  process  that  may  also  be  worked  by 
the  amateur,  and,  as  the  admirable  examples,  by  Messrs. 
Sprague  and  Co.,  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  presented 
to  our  readers  testify,  is  capable  of  yielding  prints  with  both 
vigour  and  delicate  half-tone.  The  appliances  for  working  this 
process  need  cost  even  less  than  for  collotype.  Second-hand 
presses  of  about  twenty  inches  in  the  longest  dimension  are 
quoted  at  about  £5,  and  lithographic  stones,  when  of  small 
size,  may  be  had  for  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  same  inking 
rollers  and  slabs  used  for  collotype  will  also  serve  for  photo¬ 
lithography. 

The  innumerable  photographic  zinc-etching  processes  may 
also  be  worked  by  the  amateur,  and  with  some  of  them,  as  in  the 
Meissenbach,  Ives,  and  analagous  methods,  good  half-tones  may 
be  successfully  obtained.  Our  collotypic  outfit,  with  the 
addition  of  another  inking  roller,  will  come  in  very  well  for 
these  processes.  The  Woodburytype  process  is  one  that  is 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  amateur,  inasmuch  as  an 
expensive  hydraulic  press  is  indispensable.  But  there  is  the 
analogous  process,  the  stannotype — the  latest  invention  of  Mr. 
Woodbury.  This  process  may  very  well  be  worked  by  an 
amateur. 

There  are  several  processes  in  which  intaglio  plates  are  used 
for  printing  from,  after  the  manner  of  engravings,  which  are 
well  within  the  province  of  the  amateur.  In  printing  from 
these  plates  a  copperplate  press  is  necessary,  although  in  the 
experimental  stage  an  ordinary  photographic  rolling-press  may 
be  utilised.  However,  a  copperplate  press,  if  purchased  second¬ 
hand,  is  a  very  inexpensive  matter ;  about  four  or  five  pounds 
will  secure  one  which  will  answer  all  requirements  for  plates  up 
to  eighteen  by  fifteen  inches,  and  for  smaller  sizes  even  for  less. 
A  copperplate  press,  by  the  way,  will  always  be  found  very 
useful  in  photography  for  rolling  large  prints  and  plate-marking 
them.  If  a  press  be  not  available  the  plates  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  copperplate  printer  to  be  proved,  as  the  printing 
from  them  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  engraved  or 
etched  plates. 

Amongst  the  intaglio  methods  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  which  the  image  is  produced  in  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  on  a  metal  plate.  This  is  then  dusted  over 
with  powdered  gum  or  resin,  and  afterwards  bitten  in  with  a 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  A  modification  of  this  process 
is  that  of  Herr  Klic,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  “laying  an 
etching  ground”  similar  to  that  employed  in  aquatinto  on  a 
copper  plate,  then  printing  upon  it  a  carbon  picture  from  a 
transparency.  The  image  is  then  bitten  in  with  an  etching 
fluid,  as  in  the  Talbot  method. 

One  of  the  most  successful  intaglio  processes  is  that  of  Major 
Waterhouse.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and,  as  it  involves  the 
working  of  another  beautiful  process  —the  electrotype — it  speci¬ 
ally  commends  itself  to  scientific  amateurs.  Here  it  is  in  outline. 
An  ordinary  carbon  print  is  developed  upon  a  silvered  copper 
plate,  and  while  still  wet  it  is  dusted  over  with  fine  sand  or 
powdered  glass,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  powder  is 
cleaned  off  and  the  image  is  found  to  be  delicately  grained.  It 
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is  then  blackleaded  and,  finally,  an  electrotype  made  from  it, 
which  forms  the  printing  plate.  There  was  a  time  when  electro¬ 
typing  was  much  practised  by  amateurs ;  indeed,  photography 
may  be  considered  to  have  superseded  it  as  a  scientific  recreation. 

In  the  foregoing  remanks  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  photomechanica 
printing  need  not  deter  amateurs  from  entering  the  field.  Also, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  descriptions  given,  most  of  the 
processes  are  well  within  their  capabilities. 

- o - 

Lantern  work  is  well  taken  up  by  photographers,  and  no  body  of 
workers  are  better  adapted  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  sufficient 
to  compare  the  stock-in-trade  of  an  average  lantern  exhibitor  of 
the  present  day  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  order  to  see 
how  much  photography  has  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  an 
exhibition  and  to  increase  the  range  of  its  capabilities.  In  lieu  of 
the  crudely-drawn  prettiness  in  landscapes,  with  foreground  objects 
that  we  were  willing  to  believe  were  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
though  an  inward  voice  told  us  they  were  either  pumps  or  wheel¬ 
barrows,  we  now  have  true  and  beautiful  representations  of  natural  im¬ 
provements,  which,  instead  of  appearing  coarse  and  meaningless  when 
magnified,  become  the  more  beautiful  and  natural  as  the  amplification 
increases.  In  figure  subjects  the  increase  is  still  more  marked,  as 
except  with  slides  of  the  most  expensive  description,  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  groups  and  figures  were  close  approaches  to  burlesque, 
and  expression  was  never  attempted.  But  now,  thanks  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  most  elaborate  drawings  can  be  placed  in  miniature 
upon  the  slide  and  reproduced  in  the  enlarged  scale  of  the  screen, 
with  every  detail  of  costume  and  every  shade  of  expression. 

*  #■  * 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  to  slides  alone  that  attention  is  given. 
The  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  respecting  the  illumination  em¬ 
ployed  was  very  interesting,  and  showed  how  the  optical  knowledge 
of  the  photographer  might  be  made  invaluable  in  this  direction 
also.  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  called  attention  to  one  consideration 
that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  one  devising  novelties 
in  lantern  illumination — the  necessity  for  the  light  as  presented  to 
the  condenser  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  point.  In  lantern 
work  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  photomicrography — if  a 
broad  flame  be  used  the  definition  is  bound  to  suffer. 

*  *  * 

This  was  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Davis’s  remarks  upon  the  burner 
exhibited.  One  great  extent  of  the  illuminating  area  rendered  the 
powerful  flame  less  serviceable  than  the  less  powerful,  but  a  more 
brilliant  one,  from  a  argand  lamp  with  almond  oil.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn  all  double-circle  argand 
burners,  as  there  are  many  different  varieties  of  them,  each  possess¬ 
ing  some  special  peculiarity.  Argand  burners  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  question  (Mr.  Sugg)  have  a  large  illuminating  area,  and 
the  draught  is  produced  by  a  cylindrical  chimney ;  but  in  Sir 
■James  Douglas’s  double  argand  the  draught  is  produced  by  a 
xmical-shaped  chimney,  which  has  the  effect  of  directing  the  current 
)f  air  against  the  flame,  and  so  reducing  its  size  and,  of  course, 
aiding  to  its  brilliancy.  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  if 
Mr.  Davis  would  try  and  report  upon  this  form,  his  opinion  would 
)e  more  favourable  on  account  of  the  considerations  just  named 
iy  us. 

*  *  * 

Ye  think  there  is  little  probability  of  the  accepted  standard  of 
iglit  melted  platinum  at  the  point  of  solidification — ever  being 
ttempted  by  the  photographer,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
iiay  be  used  as  an  unvarying  standard  for  producing  other  stan- 
ards,  that  of  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  having  lately  been  under 
iial.  The  difficulty  is  the  variation  of  the  light  according  to  the 
tate  of  the  barometer,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  got  over 
>ome  very  promising  experiments  with  regard  to  an  electric  lig}» 
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standard  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Harold  Dixon,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
Veinon  Harcourt.  The  former  gentleman  has  expressed  in  public 
a  belief  that  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

*  *  * 

Paper  for  pockethandkerchiefs,  for  houses,  for  railway  waggon 
wheels,  and  other  like  purposes,  have  passed  the  stage  of  “  curios,” 
and  are  looked  upon  as  objects  of  everyday  use  ;  but  it  seems  almost 
a  stretch  of  imagination  even  to  discuss  paper  bottles.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  made  and  sold  in  large  quantities.  The  material  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  paper  pulps  of  various  kinds,  from  rags,  straw,  and  wood,  and 
each  layer  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture  of  blood,  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina.  When  dry  the  sheets  are  recoated,  pressed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mould  and  heated ,  the  latter  operation  rendering  the  whole 
mass  absolutely  impermeable  by  spirituous  liquids.  “How  is  the 
finished  bottle  taken  out  of  the  mould  ?”  we  think  we  can  hear  asked. 
I  he  operation  is  simple  :  the  bottles  are  made  in  two  pieces  and  joined 
afterwards. 

*  *  * 

Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  ether  is  about  as  good  a  method  as 
any  for  ascertaining  for  commercial  purposes  its  strength, 
but,  simple  as  the  operation  is,  it  frequently  remains  undone  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary  specific  gravity  bottle  or 
an  elementary  substitute.  No  one,  however,  need  be  without  a 
means  of  testing  it,  seeing  that  a  graduated  test  tube  or  a  minim 
measure  supplies  every  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  usual 
method  is  to  mix  the  ether  with  glycerine,  shake,  allow  to  settle, 
and  read  off  the  results.  Ten  parts  of  each,  after  clearing,  should, 
it  is  said,  give  a  layer  of  ether  measuring  not  less  than  8 '6  parts. 
According,  however,  to  Dr.  Squibb  it  should  give  not  less  than  9‘6 
parts ;  but  he  recommends  water  in  place  of  glycerine  as  being 
speedier  in  action  and  quite  as  exact  in  indication.  His  propor¬ 
tions  are  as  follow  : — Ten  parts  of  water  and  of  ether  are  mixed 
and  well  shaken  for  two  or  three  minutes,  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
while,  kept  covered  to  avoid  evaporation,  and  the  reading  taken — 
by  a  magnifying  glass  if  necessary.  When  8’8  parts  of  ether  are 
shown  floating  upon  the  water  an  ether  of  95 ’9  per  cent,  is  indi¬ 
cated  ;  8'7  indicates  94 '7  per  cent,  ;  8‘6,  935  per  cent.  ;  8 ’3,  90  per 
cent,  of  pure  ether.  The  strength  of  ether  is  at  times  an  important 
matter,  and  this  ready  means  of  determining  it,  which  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  power  to  try,  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  photographers. 

*  *  * 

At  Harvard  College,  in  the  United  States,  photography  is  put  to  a 
new  use.  Recent  experiments  having  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
electric  conditions  of  the  air  have  considerable  effect  upon  weather 
changes,  a  photographic  apparatus  has  been  devised  and  put 
in  action  to  photograph  every  change  that  takes  place,  and  to  note 
its  extent.  The  results  so  far  obtained  in  the  direction  of  aiding 
weather  forecasts  are  considered  very  satisfactory.  Photography 
having,  then,  registered  the  lightening  flash,  pictured  a  tornado,  and 
now  turned  prophet  and  foretold  their  appearance,  what  other 
worlds  are  there  left  for  it  to  conquer  % 

*  *  * 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  use  to  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  some¬ 
times  put  in  medicine — a  sort  of  dernier  ressort,  when  everything 
else  has  failed,  in  some  terrible  complaints.  The  patient  swallows 
the  nitrate  of  silver  made  into  pills,  and  a  cure  not  unfrequently 
results.  We  wonder,  however,  whether,  if  he  knew  the  result  of  such 
treatment,  he  would  not  rather  succumb  than  be  cured.  The  silver 
gets  absorbed  into  the  system  and  deposited  in  the  skin.  The  usual 
result  follows — the  patient,  in  fact,  becomes  a  walking  pillar  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  and  turns  discoloured  whenever  the  light  acts  upon  him, 
his  countenance  gradually  acquiring  a  dreadful,  cadaverous  hue.  No 
doubt  a  sufficient  large  dose  of  cyanide  would  be  a  sure  cure  ;  but  then 
a  question  of  ethics  arises. 

*  *  * 

If  such,  however,  are  the  deplorable  results  of  absorbing  silver  at 
fifty  pence  per  ounce  into  the  system,  what  are  we  to  expect  when 
11  *»t  four  guineas  is  swallowed  l  Would  the  patient  turn  a  rich 
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purple,  or  would  tlie  costliness  of  the  metal  lei !  to  the  production 
of  ebony  blackness?  Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  mere  idle 
curiosity,  we  hasten  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  query.  “  Opium 
and  whisky  habits  cured  with  double  chloride  of  gold  ;  we 
challenge  investigation;  10,000  cases.”  So  we  read  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  paper  of  world-wide  circulation.  Nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  gradually  going  down  in  price  ;  what  if  the  whisky  and  opium 
absorbers  should  “  bull  ”  the  chloride  of  gold  market  ?  Photo¬ 
graphers  must  be  on  the  qui  vive. 

vfc  vfc 

All  our  favourite  chemicals  going  down  the  throats  of  inebriates 
and  epileptics  is  a  sufficiently  unpleasant  prospect.  Hyposulphite 
was  given  to  the  poor  cows  in  the  cattle-plague  time  ;  chlorate  of 
potash  likewise  ;  iodides  and  bromides  are  well-known  medicines,  I 
and  we  need  not  allude  to  alcohol.  The  doctors  all  raised  an  out¬ 
cry  against  the  prevalent  use  of  ether  for  the  same  purpose  some 
few  years  ago ;  so  it  might  fairly  be  hoped  that  collodion  would  be 
spared.  But,  no  ! 

*  *  * 

Let  our  readers  listen  to  the  following  true  story  : — During  one  of 
the  last  cholera  epidemics  in  this  country  it  was  customary  in  many 
towns  for  the  chemists  to  keep  in  stock  a  quantity  of  a  certain 
medicament  for  instant  sale  in  case  of  a  suspected  attack — a  nasty¬ 
looking  mess  which,  on  account  of  the  chalk  it  contained,  required 
shaking  before  pouring  out.  On  one  occasion  a  well-known  chemist 
was  himself  not  very  well,  and  could  not  attend  with  the 
urgency  demanded.  His  wife  offered  to  help.  “Go,  then,  to  that 
corner  shelf  in  the  shop,  you  will  see  a  bottle  containing  a  clear 
reddish  liquid  and  a  thick  sediment  at  the  bottom  ;  give  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  it,  but  be  sure  and  well  shake  the  bottle  first.”  The  bottle  was 
well  shaken,  the  dose  given,  and  sure  enough  the  patient  came  to  ex¬ 
press  his  gratitude  the  next  day  for  his  cure — “  but  it  was  a  hot  dose,” 
he  said.  This  chemist,  who  was  also  a  photographer,  went  the  same 
day  to  try  a  special  collodion  he  had  made  some  weeks  before,  and  had 
been  allowing  it  to  settle  so  as  to  become  perfectly  brilliant  before 
using.  Choice  examples  of  early  English  followed  in  quick  succession 
from  his  lips  as  soon  as  he  took  down  his  cherished  bottle.  Instead 
of  the  crystal-clear  liquid  he  promised  himself,  a  muddy  mess  was 
presented  to  his  eyes.  His  too  dutiful  wife  had  fulfilled  his  injunc¬ 
tion  to  the  letter ;  she  had  shaken  the  bottle  well — the  collodion  bottle 
which  was  hard  by  the  “  cholera  mixture  ”  bottle — and  given  a  dose 
to  the  cholera  patient !  It  would  be  “  a  hot  dose  1  ” 

*  *  * 

The  inauguration  of  the  statute  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  photography, 
Poitevin,  is  definitely  fixed  for  the  first  Sunday  in  September  next, 
at  Saint-Calais,  that  being  the  chief  fSte  day  in  that  place.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  has  contributed  a 
thousand  francs  towards  the  statue,  and  among  the  other  subscribers 
are  the  names  of  men  celebrated  in  photographic  science  all  the 
world  over.  The  total  contributions  now  amount  to  9,803  francs 
15  centimes — a  sum  which  the  managing  committee  hope  will  be 
considerably  exceeded  before  the  work  is  finished. 

#  *  * 

The  reviving  interest  visible  in  England  in  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
ducing  lantern  slides  is  extending  to  France,  and  the  last  number 
of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socidte  Frangaise  de  Photographie  publishes  a 
translation  of  Messrs.  Baynton  and  Macdona’s  methods  of  making 
transparencies  for  lantern  purposes. 

*  *  # 

M.  Audra  has  communicated  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
the  plan  of  developing  carbon  pictures  in  use  by  M.  le  Cornet,  a 
photographer  at  Saint-Denis  de  la  Reunion.  Instead  of  using  hot 
water  M.  le  Cornet  employs  a  cold  and  very  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia. 

*  #  # 

Tfie  tenth  annual  volume  of  the  French  Alpine  Club  has  recently 
been  publisbdf  and  one  of  the  local  sections  of  the  Club  has  issued  a 


second  album  of  mountain  photographic  views  so  attr.o  . ive  tl  all 
copies  were  bespoken  before  publication.  The  French,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  great  pedestrians  nor  mountain  climbers,  but  at  the  end  of 

1882  the  French  Alpine  Club  had  4,320  members,  and  at  the  end  of 

1883  it  had  4,900  members.  It  is  divided  into  forty  sections,  of 
which  three  are  in  Algiers. 

*•  *  * 

In  France  a  popular  type  of  tourists’  camera  has  long  been  in  use, 
which  camera,  when  opened  out,  resembles  a  stereoscope  in  shape. 
The  extended  portion  consists  of  a  black  bag  stretched  tight,  and 
connecting  the  front  with  the  back  frame  carrying  the  dark  slide. 
Arms  open  out  from  the  back  to  keep  the  front  in  position  when 
the  camera  is  in  use.  The  instrument  has  not  all  the  useful 
I  appliances  of  an  English  camera,  but  it  is  of  exceedingly  light 
weight ;  consequently  we  have  frequently  seen  them  in  the  possession 
of  Alpine  tourists.  M.  de  la  Laurencie,  President  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  the  South-West  of  France,  has  just  constructed 
an  additional  camera  of  this  type  so  light  in  weight  that  there 
is  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  avoiding  vibration  from  the 
action  of  the  shutter  during  short  exposures.  M.  de  la  Laurencie 
overcomes  this  difficulty  by  not  fixing  his  shutter  to  the  lens 
mount  by  a  rigid  substance,  but  by  a  piece  of  black  cloth.  The 
shutter  is  released  by  the  usual  pneumatic  arrangement. 

*  *  * 

M.  Balagny  lias  communicated  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  his  method  of  facilitating  the  use  of  sensitised 
paper  films  to  lighten  the  baggage  of  tourists.  lie  uses  zinc  plates 
varnished  with  gum  lac,  and  the  back  of  the  paper  employed  has  an 
isolating  coating  of  wax,  thrown  down  from  a  solution  in  benzine. 
When  the  operator  wishes  to  develope,  he  simply  strips  the  film 
from  the  plates  with  his  fingers.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  zinc, 
he  uses  plates  of  wood  varnished  with  india-rubber.  The  varnish 
consists  of  a  two-per-cent,  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzine.  From 
time  to  time  this  coating  of  varnish  has  to  be  renewed  as  its  adhe¬ 
siveness  diminishes.  One  advantage  he  claims  for  the  plan  of 
removing  the  film  before  development  is  that  the  progress  of  the 
development  can  then  be  watched  by  transmitted  light. 

*  *  * 

Signor  Louis  Borlinetto,  Professor  at  the  University  at  Padua, 
writes  to  the  Moniteur  de  lo. i  Photographie  that  he  has  been  using  the 
platinotype  process,  employing  the  formula  of  Pizzighelli,  and 
among  other  subjects  has  turned  out  by  this  process  photographs  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  original  statue  of  Moses,  now  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pierre-es-Liens,  at  Rome.  He  has  obtained  warm  tones  by  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  completely  dissolves  300  grammes  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash  in  one  litre  of  distilled  water,  and  then  adds 
ten  grammes  of  oxalic  acid.  When  the  solution  is  complete  he 
adds  100  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  shakes  up  the  mixture.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest,  and  if  crystals  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  they  do 
no  harm.  When  the  solution  is  required  for  use  he  beats  it  to 
eighty  degrees  Centrigrade,  and  plunges  the  print  into  the  bath  for 
a  few  moments  until  it  acquires  a  warm  sepia  tint.  The  tone  varies 
with  the  temperature  of  the  solution.  The  print  is  then  treated 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  as  usual,  after  which 
it  is  washed  in  pure  water.  Sometimes  he  passes  the  prints  through 
a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  little  while  after¬ 
wards  through  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  then 
washes  them  in  a  great  quantity  of  water.  He  says  that  these 
prints  are  not  only  Unalterable  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acids,  but  by  hydrofluoric  acid  also.  One  would  have 
thought  that  prints  toned  with  a  salt  of  copper  would  have  had 
their  permanency  reduced. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MACHINERY. 

I  well  remember  on  a  certain  occasion — it  is  now  many  years  since- 
being  rather  disgusted  on  comparing  a  photograph  I  had  taken  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  with  one  by  another  photographer  of  a  precisely 
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similar  machine.  Mine  was  dark  and  rough-looking;  his  as  smooth 
as  though  every  part  had  been  newly  turned  in  a  lathe.  The 
surface  of  mine  was  rough  and  irregular;  that  of  the  other  as  even 
as  a  coat  of  paint.  There  was  no  comparison  as  to  appearance — no 
doubt  as  to  which  kind  of  work  would  best  please  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  such  machines.  A  very  short  consideration  convinced 
me  that  no  excellence  in  chemicals,  nor  no  skill  in  printing  could 
produce  such  a  striking  difference  of  results.  Wherein,  then,  lay  the 
cause  of  that  difference  ? 

I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in 
the  machine  itself — that,  in  fact,  the  machine  was  painted.  A  little 
investigation  further  showed  me  that  not  only  was  it  painted, 
but  purposely  painted  in  colour  and  surface  for  being  photographed  ; 
and  ever  after,  when  I  have  been  asked  to  photograph  machinery,  1 
have  always  either  written  or  instructed  my  operator  personally  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  any  machine  to  be  so  painted  before  being 
photographed.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  comparison  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  results  of  the  two  modes — bare  iron  and  painted. 

There  really  need  be  little  difficulty  in  the  matter,  for  most 
machines  require  painting  somehow  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
purchasers.  The  colours  usually  selected  are,  however,  the  non- 
actinic  greens  and  browns  which  in  a  photograph  look  so  ineffective 
and  so  black  in  the  shadows,  while  the  bright  surface  shows  up 
every  inequality  of  the  metal.  If  the  manufacturer  can  be  per¬ 
suaded,  the  best  paint  to  adopt  is  a  rather  light  slate  colour, 
mixed  almost  entirely  with  turpentine,  with  just  sufficient  driers  or 
gold  size  to  hold  it  together.  It  will  dry  in  an  hour  ;  its  colour  is 
just  about  the  depth  that  will  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  the 
shadows  will  not  be  too  black,  and  the  surface  will  be  so  devoid  of 
gloss  that  the  most  irregular  casting  will  appear  quite  smooth. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  I  have  personally  photographed  a 
piece  of  machinery;  yet  by  having  these  instructions  carried  out, 
and  seeing  that  my  operator  knows  the  capabilities  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  apparatus  and  the  lenses  he  employs,  I  find  I  can  generally 
get  satisfactory  results  from  hands  inexperienced  in  the  work. 

As  to  the  camera  :  a  double-swing  back — or  its  equivalent,  a 
swung  front — is  absolutely  essential  (I  infinitely  prefer  the  former). 
With  regard  to  the  objection  of  exaggerated  perspective  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  side  swung  :  whilst  admitting  its  theoretical  truth,  I 
must  say  I  find  no  practical  evil  to  arise  when  it  is  used,  and  the 
gain  obtained  in  exact  focussing  in  dark  shops,  where  even  with 
dry  plates  a  very  prolonged  exposure  is  needed  to  get  detail,  must 
be  experienced  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The  upright  swing,  on  the 
contrary,  is  useful  not  so  much  to  assist  in  focussing  as  to  ensure 
parallel  verticals.  It  is  a  singular  thing  how  the  eye  objects  to 
converging  verticals  while  it  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  absence 
of  parallelism  in  horizontal  lines,  although,  under  the  conditions,  one 
is  as  correct  as  the  other.  Hence,  as  I  say,  the  vertical  swing  is, 
just  as  in  architecture,  mainly  used  to  ensure  non-converging  per¬ 
pendiculars. 

A  further  important  point  in  the  camera  is  to  have  one,  if  possible, 
without  a  tailboard  ;  for  so  frequently  is  it  necessai’y  to  work  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  space  that  even  a  few  inches  of  tailboard  becomes  at  times  a 
serious  inconvenience.  In  addition,  when  the  light  is  dim,  a  short- 
focus  lens  used,  and  half  the  tailboard  under  one’s  chin,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  see  the  image  on  the  focussing  glass  ;  for,  as  we  all 
know,  a  feeble  ground-glass  image  can  only  be  seen  by  looking 
obliquely  at  the  glass — that  is,  with  the  eye  in  a  line  with  the  lens. 
No  one  who  has  tried  both  forms  of  camera  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  which  to  select  for  the  work  if  the  choice  were  offered. 

The  tripod  is  an  important  matter  here.  The  Kennett  pattern, 
in  its  original  form,  or  one  of  its  many  variations,  may  be  considered 
a  necessity,  for  the  photographer  of  machinery  must  not  be  over¬ 
particular  whei'e  his  standpoint  is  fixed.  One  leg  of  his  tripod  may 
be  down  a  hole,  another  resting  on  a  huge  piece  of  iron  which  cannot 
be  moved,  while  a  third  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  the  air.  The 
Kennett  stand  obviates  all  difficulty  in  this  direction. 

About  lenses  :  it  should  be  said  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  done 
without  a  complete  battery  of  them  in  ascending  foci,  beginning 
with  one  in  focus  little  beyond  half  the  length  of  plate  employed,  and 
ascending  by  inches,  or  at  most  two  inches,  to  a  focus  half  as 
many  inches  again  as  the  greatest  length  of  the  plate.  The  reason  for 


fhe  necessity  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  machine  may  have  to  be 
aken  to  a  precise  set  size — perhaps  for  the  sake  of  matching  others 
>f  a  series.  When  the  selection  of  a  standpoint  is  restricted  there 
is  no  other  way  of  gaining  the  desired  end  except  by  choosing  a 
lens  of  just  such  focus  as  will  give  a  picture  of  the  particular  size 
required. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  lens  will  cover  a  plate  twice  as  long  as  the 
focus  of  that  lens.  I  can  only  reply — Let  the  objector  try  it.  I 
have  an  8^XG^  view  of  a  house  which  could  only  be  taken  from  one 
— a  very  near — standpoint,  and  I  got  an  excellent  view  with  a  four- 
inch  portable  symmetrical.  And  so  it  is  with  machinery  :  a  machine 
has  to  be  taken,  and  there  is  only  one  very  close  standpoint  from 
which  it  can  be  done  ;  a  good  lens  well  stopped  down  will  make  a 
very  good  attempt,  if  its  focus  be  only  about  half  the  length  of  the 
plate.  I  was  on  one  occasion  asked  most  urgently  to  photograph 
a  very  long  horizontal  machine  ;  it  was  lying  in  a  building  made  ba¬ 
it,  and  the  view  was  to  be  broadside  on.  It  was  imposiUe  to  take 
it  in  one  negative,  but  the  maker  would  have  it  so,  and  he  took  a 
portion  of  the  wall  down  to  enable  me  to  retire  further  away  with 
my  camera.  Even  then  I  had  to  use  a  six-inch  focus  lens  (it  was  <  f 
an  entirely  different  make  from  the  above)  to  get  a  picture  eleven 
inches  long  of  this  machine.  It  was  not  very  sharp  at  the  ends,  but 
it  fully  answered  the  purpose  ;  and  the  gentleman  was  highly  pleased. 

A  precaution  has  sometimes  to  be  taken  which  might  not  always 
occur  to  the  tyro.  If  the  camera  be  placed  upon  a  boarded  floor, 
especially  if  a  storey  or  two  high,  there  is  a  strong  chance  of  the 
vibration  from  the  engines  interfering  with  definition,  if  not  entirely 
destroying  it.  If  the  engine  cannot  be  stopped — and  it  must  lie  an  im¬ 
portant  photograph  that  would  cause  a  manager  to  stop  the  engine — 
theexposuie  would  have  to  be  made  during  the  time  the  men  were 
away — before  work  in  the  morning  or  during  the  dinner  hour. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cold,  foggy  weather  the  combination  of 
atmospheric  haze  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  manufactory  render 
clear  and  crisp  photographs  almost  impossible  of  attainment,  unless 
the  object  to  be  represented  should  be  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  camera  ;  hence  the  photographer,  in  justice  to  himself,  should 
point  the  fact  out  before  he  commences  work  on  such  days. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of  this  class  of  work  is  the 
background.  Where  the  object  is  backed  by  a  plain  wall  or  a 
boarded  screen  there  is  no  trouble  ;  but  when,  behind  the  machine 
that  is  being  photographed,  there  lie  all  kinds  of  complicated 
lines  and  forms  from  the  surrounding  objects  it  will  be  necessary 
to  paint  out  the  background.  My  advice,  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  is  that  in  any  question  of  prices  a  separate  charge  be  given 
for  painting  out  backgrounds — an  operation  which,  in  an  intricate 
machine,  will  absorb  much  more  time  than  the  uninitiated  would 
believe  possible.  In  conclusion  :  I  would  give  a  hint  to  anyone 
undertaking  this  class  of  work — to  make  it  understood  that  the 
machine  to  be  photographed  must  be  ready  to  time,  as  otherwise  he 
may  find  his  operator  kicking  his  heels  for  half-a-day,  waiting  for 
for  a  finishing  touch  to  be  placed  upon  the  machine  before  he  can 
commence  operations.  G.  Watmougii  Webster,  F.C.S. 


THE  DIFFRACTION  SPECTRUM  APPLIED  TO  DE- 
VELOPING-ROOM  ILLUMINATION  PROBLEMS. 
Prisms  of  different  transparent  materials,  when  used  to  throw 
spectra  upon  a  screen,  give  such  spectra  of  varying  lengths  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dispersive  power  of  the  substance  employed.  For  instance  : 
oil  of  cassia  enclosed  in  a  hollow  prism  will  throw  a  spectrum  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  that  thrown  by  a  solid  prism  of  flint  glass  of 
the  same  angular  dimensions.  A  hollow  glass  prism  filled  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  will  throw  a  long  and  brilliant  spectrum  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  one  which  is  often  used  in  public  lecture  experiments.  In 
all  these  prismatic  spectra  the  red  rays  are  squeezed  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  space,  whilst  the  blue,  violet,  and  other  rays  which 
act  upon  ordinary  photographic  plates  are  abnormally  extended. 
For  this  reason,  both  in  photographic  and  other  branches  of 
physical  research,  it  is  desirable  to  select  some  standard  spectrum  to 
which  to  refer  all  the  results  of  experiments. 

The  diffraction  spectrum  answers  the  purpose,  because  it  is  a  true 
spectrum,  every  section  of  the  length  of  which  is  in  due  relative 
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proportion  to  the  length  of  the  waves  of  light.  The  modern  idea 
of  the  nature  of  colour  is  that  different  colours  are  but  sensations 
due  solely  to  differences  in  the  length  of  waves  of  light.  The  average 
length  of  a  wave  of  white  light  is  estimated  to  be  °f  an  inch  5 

the  average  red  rays  are  longer,  or  about  °f  an  inch  5  and 

those  of  violet  light  are  shorter,  or  about  srrihriT  °f  an  inch. 

The  number  of  vibrations  of  a  wave  of  white  light  per  second  is 
estimated  at  about  500  million  millions  (500,000000,000000)  ;  of  red 
light  482  million  millions  ;  and  of  violet  light  707  million  millions. 
There  are  also  invisible  and  longer  waves  beyond  the  red  noted 
for  their  heating  power,  which  Captain  Abney  has  successfully 
photographed.  There  are  also  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet, 
which  make  their  presence  known  by  their  photographic  power,  by 
their  power  of  exciting  fluorescence  in  certain  bodies,  and  by  their 
feeble  heating  power.  Helmholtz  and  others  have  managed  to  see 
most  of  this  ultra-violet  spectrum  by  means  of  carefully-arranged 
physical  appliances  and  methods  of  observation.  The  reason  why 
we  cannot  see  the  whole  spectrum,  and  why  the  visible  portion 
appears  to  be  of  unequal  luminous  intensity,  is  that  our  eyes  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  imperfect  instruments  for  the  purpose — much  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  yellow  than  to  other  rays,  and  to  much  of  the  spectrum 
not  sensitive  at  all.  There  is  believed  to  be  no  difference  between 
radiant  heat  and  radiant  light  but  that  of  wave-length,  and  that 
whilst  the  nerves  in  our  hands  are  sensitive  to  the  waves  of  the 
ultra-red  end  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  those  from  iron  heated  below 
redness,  the  same  waves  are  incompetent  to  excite  the  nerves  of 
vision. 

Thus,  according  to  the  views  generally  held  at  present  by 
scientific  men,  the  great  apparent  differences  we  see  in  the  visible 
spectrum  are  due  more  to  physiological  conditions  inside  the  human 
body  than  to  differences  in  the  physical  conditions  outside  thereof. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  illumination  of  the  developing  room 
give  support  to  the  now  popular  philosophy  so  far  as  they  go  ;  for, 
although  yellow  light  makes  an  enormously-large  visual  impression, 
it  produces  no  correspondingly  striking  difference  on  a  gelatino- 
bromide  plate.  The  photographic  action  dies  away  gradually  below 
the  blue,  and  by  prolonged  exposure  the  yellow  is  not  found  to 
exert  any  exceptional  influence.  This  is  the  foundation  of  my 
already-published  explanation  of  what  seems  to  be  a  demonstrated 
fact — that  a  half-power  pure  yellow  is  safer  to  work  by  in  the  deve¬ 
loping  room  than  a  full-power  red,  the  intensity  of  the  initial  source 
of  light  remaining  the  same  ;  also,  that  the  half-power  yellow  is 
much  brighter  than  the  full-power  red  to  the  human  eye,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  advantage  given  by  the  physiological  imperfection, 
assuming  a  theoretically-perfect  eye  to  be  one  which  could  see  the 
whole  spectrum  in  the  true  gradation  of  its  varying  wave-lengths. 
From  other  points  of  view  such  an  eye  might  not  be  perfect.  All 
objects  radiate  heat,  and  if  we  could  see  all  these  radiations  we 
should  be  without  darkness,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  might 
interfere  with  comfortable  sleep. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  what  appears  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  developing-room  illumination  is  stronger  than  I  at  first  put  it 
by  my  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  one  of  the  earliest  published 
curves  indicating  the  luminous  intensity  of  different  parts  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  I  have  since  been  searching  for  a  more  recent 
curve,  and  one  drawn  in  relation  to  the  diffraction  spectrum  ;  and 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Huggins  for  the  diagram  required.  From  this 
it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  luminous  intensity  of  the  spectrum  is 
in  the  yellow,  the  next  largest  proportion  being  in  the  yellowish- 
green — a  light  also  safe,  when  of  low  intensity,  in  the  developing 
room.  As  the  red  of  the  spectrum  is  in  greater  part  between  A  and 
O,  the  small  height  of  the  curve  at  that  part  of  the  spectrum  in¬ 
dicates  the  feeble  intensity  to  the  human  eye  of  the  red  light 
hitherto  and  at  present  common  in  developing  rooms. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 


THE  FALLING  OFF  OF  LIGHT  AT  THE  EDGES  OF 
THE  CAMERA  IMAGE :  COMPENSATION  FOR  THE 
SAME. 

It  is  now  a  tiling  pretty  generally  admitted  amongst  photographers 
th  it,  except  where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so,  nothing  but  a 


very  moderate  angle  should  be  included  when  producing  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  angle 
included  should  not  exceed  that  which  the  eye  can  compass  with  a 
fair  amount  of  distinctness  without  motion.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  angle  taken  in  by  the  eye  varies  considerably  with 
individuals.  Looking  directly  at  any  object  I  cannot  myself  see, 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  form  part  of  a  picture,  any  object 
which  subtends  with  the  first  an  angle  of  more  than  about  15°;  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  angle  which  I  can  include  with  a  fair  amount  of 
distinctness  is  one  of  not  more  than  about  30*.  There  are  others, 
however,  who  appear  to  be  able  to  include  a  considerably  greater 
angle.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  limit  of  “  pictorial 
angle”  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded,  except  when  there  is  no  avoid¬ 
ing  it,  might  be  set  at  about  45*. 

Nevertheless,  however  convinced  we  may  be  that  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  exceed  this  or  that  angle  in  taking  a  photograph,  the  fact 
remains  that  at  times  we  have  to  do  so,  and  that  when  we  do  so  we 
have  sundry  difficulties  to  surmount. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  so-called  “distortion” — more  strictly 
speaking,  strained  perspective —which  must  always  result  when  a 
large  angle  is  included.  Seeing,  however,  that — so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  at  anyrate — this  defect  cannot  be  at  all  ameliorated,  there 
is  no  use  in  further  considering  it.  It  is  the  inevitable  price 
we  pay  for  producing  a  picture  which  would  require  to  be  viewed 
from  a  point  whence  no  human  being  will  ever  look  at  it. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  is  only  second  to  the  first 
mentioned,  and  as  this  latter  is  “amenable  to  treatment’’  in  any  of 
several  ways,  it  is  quite  worth  considering.  It  is  the  inequality  of 
lighting  the  centre  and  the  edges  of  the  plate  which  every  lens 
gives,  and  which  increases  in  a  very  much  more  rapid  ratio  than 
does  the  angle  included  in  the  picture  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if,  for 
example,  we  include  in  one  picture  twice  the  angle  we  do  in 
another,  the  falling  off  of  light  at  the  edges  of  the  first  picture  will 
be  much  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  second. 

The  falling  off  of  the  lighting  at  the  edges  of  a  plate  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  oblique  pencils 
of  light  pass  obliquely  through  the  diaphragm  or  stop  of  the  lens, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  effective  area  of  this  is  reduced.  In  the 
second  place,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  plate  is  greater 
for  the  edges  of  the  plate  than  for  the  centre.  In  the  third  place, 
the  light  falls  obliquely  on  the  plate. 

The  first  of  these  causes  makes  the  light  at  different  parts  of  the 
plate  vary  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  included  between  the  axis  of 
the  lens  and  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  light  reaching  the  part  in 
question.  The  second  causes  the  light  to  vary  as  the  square 
of  the  cosine  of  this  same  angle,  and  the  third  as  the  cosine  again. 
Multiplying  all  these  together  we  find  that  the  light  at  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  plate  varies  in  the  fourth  power  of  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  included  between  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  axis  of  a 
pencil  of  light  reaching  any  part  in  question.  This  is  supposing  the 
pencil  of  light  to  be  bounded  entirely  by  the  diaphragm.  If,  as  is 
the  case  with  lenses  of  the  rapid  landscape  type  and  some  others, 
the  pencils  of  light  are  bounded  partly  by  each  of  the  ends  of  the 
lens  tube,  the  falling  off  of  light  is  much  greater,  and  the  factors 
which  govern  it  are  much  more  complicated — so  complicated,  in  fact, 
that  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  into  the  matter. 

To  overcome  the  falling  off  in  lighting  just  mentioned,  various 
devices  have  been  contrived,  or  at  least  suggested.  One  which  has, 
I  know,  been  in  actual  use  is  a  very  simple  one.  In  front  of  the 
lens,  and  very  close  to  it,  there  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  very  slender 
support  a  star-shaped  piece  of  opaque  material.  A  piece  of  ferro¬ 
type  plate  would,  I  should  imagine,  suit  admirably.  The  star  has 
a  great  number  of  pointed  “rays,”  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres¬ 
sion  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  pretty  much  of  the  shape  of  an  asterisk.  By 
delicately  adjusting  the  shape  and  size  of  the  asterisk  and  its 
distance  from  the  spot  it  is  possible  to  make  the  lighting  almost, 
if  not  quite,  uniform  for  any  given  size  of  stop,  but  immediately 
that  the  size  of  stop  is  altered  the  distribution  of  light  becomes 
unequal.  It  is  surely  needless  to  say  that  if  the  asterisk  be  properly 
proportioned  no  image  of  it  appears  on  the  ground  glass.  It  might 
be  made  of  opaque  paper,  and  pasted  on  to  either  the  back  or  front 
combination  of  the  lens. 
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A  far  neater  suggestion  than  the  last — but  one  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  gather,  has  not  been  given  effect  to — is  that  one  or  more  of 
the  converging  lenses  of  a  combination  be  made  of  glass  of  such 
a  tint  that  some  of  the  chemical  rays  shall  be  absorbed  by  it.  The 
tinted  glass,  being  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  at 
and  around  the  centra  of  the  plate,  and  will  thus  equalise  the 
intensity  of  the  image  produced.  By  no  means  that  appear  to  me 
practicable  can  a  lens  be  constructed  on  this  principle  to  make  the 
illumination  absolutely  equal,  but  a  very  close  approximation  to  it 
may  be  had. 

I  wish  here  to  point  out  that  the  methods  of  printing  wherein  de¬ 
velopment  is  made  use  of,  and  where  the  exposures  may  be  made 
with  an  artificial  source  of  light,  afford  a  ready  means  of  compen¬ 
sating  in  a  very  practical  manner,  to  a  certain  extent ,  for  the  falling 
off  of  the  exposure  at  the  edges  of  a  plate  when  a  very  wide  angle 
is  concluded. 

The  centre  of  a  negative,  including  a  wide  angle,  is  always  much 
denser  than  the  edges.  This  may  not  be  noticeable  when  a  print 
from  the  negative  stands  alone,  unless  the  angle  included  be  exces¬ 
sive.  Indeed,  the  effect  may  be  good  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but 
Avhen  such  a  print  forms  only  part  of  a  picture — where,  that  is 
to  say,  several  prints  are  to  be  pasted  together — the  defect  is  most 
noticeable  and  produces  a  very  offensive  result,  even  when  a  very 
moderate  angle  is  included. 

It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  assumed  absolutely  that  the 
average  density  of  any  small  portion  of  a  negative  is  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  light  which  it  has  received,  but  it  may  be  taken 
that  within  limits  this  is  approximately  true. 

Now,  if  we  make  a  print  by  artificial  light,  and  place  the  printing- 
frame  opposite  an  artificial  light  in  such  a  way  that  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  the  light  to  the  negative  coincides  with  what  was  the 
axis  of  the  lens  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  we  may  have  a 
falling  off  of  printing  light  towards  the  edge  of  the  negative  which 
will  fairly  balance  the  falling  off  of  density  of  the  negative  towards 
the  edges.  The  only  question  is — how  far  should  the  negative  be 
placed  from  the  source  of  light.  If  we  examine  the  factors  which 
go  to  make  up  the  falling  off  of  light  in  this  latter  case,  we  will 
find  that  we  have  all  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  lens  with  the 
exception  of  one.  We  have  no  diaphragm  in  this  case,  although  we 
might  introduce  one  if  we  wished  to  go  in  for  useless  refine¬ 
ment,  but  we  have  all  the  other  factors.  The  result  is  that  with 
the  artificial  light  (assuming  it  to  be  a  point)  used  to  illuminate  a 
negative  we  have  the  light  varying  at  different  points  as  the  cube 
of  the  cosine,  if  the  angle  contained  between  a  line  drawn  from  the 
light  perpendicular  to  the  plate  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  light  to 
the  point  under  consideration. 

The  falling  off  of  lighting  the  lens  at  the  edges  of  the  plates  is, 
therefore,  not  so  great  as  was  the  falling  off  of  lighting  given  to 
the  plate  by  the  lens;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  not  complete 
compensation  if  we  keep  the  distances  between  the  light  and  the 
negative  the  same  as  that. between  the  lens  and  the  plate.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  in  printing  we  keep  the  distance  between  the  light  and  the 
negative  somewhat  less  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  with  which 
the  negative  was  taken,  we  will  have  in  practice  as  fair  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  this  falling  off  of  light,  which  is  given  by  the  lens,  as  we 
are  likely  to  get  by  any  other  means. 

There  are  many  details  and  side  issues  connected  with  this  matter 
which  I  should  like  to  go  into,  but  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  the 
space  which  may  be  allotted  to  me.  \Y.  K.  Burton. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTEBN  AND  ITS  MANIPULATION. 

No.  IY. 

The  methods  of  dissolving  and  bringing  on  effects  are  as  follow  : — 
1.  By  lowering  and  raising  the  lights. — 2.  By  partially  or  wholly 
obscuring  the  rays  coming  from  the  lanterns  by  means  of  fans  or 
discs. 

The  former  plan  is  not  practical  with  oils  lamps  but  is  with  gas, 
and  in  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  done  by  the  taps  of  jets.  It  is 
astonishing  how  skilful  some  manipulators  are  now  in  raising  and 


lowering  the  lights  simply  by  the  gas  taps,  producing  dissolving 
views  or  effects  of  two  pictures  on  the  one  disc. 

The  requirements  of  modern  popular  lecturers  are  such  that 
simpler  and  more  expeditious  methods  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
lights  of  two  or  three  lanterns  are  necessary,  and  various  forms 
of  dissolvers  have  been  devised,  namely,  the  single,  plug,  three-, 
four-,  six-,  and  eight-way  dissolvers  or  gas  taps,  and  the  double 
plug  six-way  taps. 

A  three-way  single  plug  allows  of  the  gas  to  enter  at  one  point 
and  leave  at  either  of  two,  or  both  at  once,  by  having  a  groove 
in  the  plug  for  the  gas  to  pass  from  inlet  to  outlet,  and  is  used  for 
the  oxy calcium  jets  for  shutting  off  the  oxygen. 

A  four-way  circular  tap  is  not  so  often  used  as  it  might  be  with 
advantage  in  oxy  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  there  is  probably  no  form 
of  tap  or  dissolver  so  useful,  especially  if  it  have  bye-passes  for  both 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  it  simply  lowers  the  light  and  then  raises 
it  again  to  the  same  position  on  reversing  the  lever  or  handle 
attached  to  the  plug.  It  follows  that,  after  once  the  light  is  adjusted 
by  the  taps  of  jet  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  gas  passes,  it  will 
not  require  further  attention,  and  the  amount  of  light  on  the  picture 
can  be  increased  or  decreased  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  lever  of 
the  four-way  cock  or  dissolver.  If  one  of  these  dissolvers  be  con¬ 
nected  with  each  jet — that  is,  two  for  a  biunial  or  pair  of  lanterns 
and  three  for  a  triunial  or  triple  lantern — either  light  can  then 
be  lowered  or  raised  in  turn,  and  any  of  the  lanterns  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  instant  to  project  a  picture  on  the  screen.  This  plan 
was  first  brought  to  my  notice  and  advocated  by  Mr.  W.  Chadwick, 
of  Manchester.  Supposing  two  pictures  or  effects  have  to  be 
brought  almost  simultaneously,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  a  connecting 
rod  between  any  two  or  all  three  of  the  dissolvers  by  fastening 
the  same  to  the  levers  or  handles,  and  having  a  clamping  tube 
through  which  the  rod  passes  freely.  Such  an  arrangement  has 
been  constructed  and  is  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward  on  some  of 
his  best  triple  lanterns. 

The  six-way  single  plug  circular  dissolver,  designed  by  Mr. 
Malden,  is  a  very  good  form  for  two  lanterns,  as  the  light  can  be 
raised  in  one  lantern  and  lowered  in  the  other  by  one  action  of  the 
handle  or  lever ;  in  other  words,  the  stream  of  either  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  supply  or  inlet  pipes  to 
either  or  both  sets  of  the  outlet  pipes  by  means  of  grooves  passing 
partially  round  the  plugs.  Care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  construction 
of  this  so  that  the  gases  are  kept  distinct,  and  also  that  the  length 
of  groove  is  very  carefully  adjusted.  The  bye-pass  tube  connects 
the  two  outlet  tubes  of  the  oxygen  and  another  the  two  outlet 
hydrogen  tubes  —  both  having  small  stopcocks  fitted  to  them  to 
allow  gas  to  escape  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
that  either  end  of  the  outlet  tubes  be  closed  by  the  plug,  the  gas 
flows  through  to  the  other. 

Many  forms  of  circular  and  octagonal  cocks  are  made  with  six 
outlets,  and  various  devices  are  employed  to  allow  a  little  gas  to 
pass  through  to  keep  the  jet  alight  when  out  of  use  for  the  time 
being  (after  dissolving),  or  when  shut  off.  They  nearly  all  have  an 
elongation  of  the  groove  on  the  hydrogen  side  of  the  plug  to  allow 
the  gas  remaining  on  always  ;  but,  as  this  elongation  has  to  be  pro¬ 
portionate  with  the  pressure,  it  follows  that  each  dissolver  must  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  lighting  system  employed. 

Hence  the  four-  or  six-way  dissolvers  with  stopcock  bye-passes 
are  recommended  for  adaptation  to  apparatus  already  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lecturer,  or  when  one  answering  all  requirements  is 
desired. 

The  eight- way  dissolving  tap  for  triple  lanterns  is  a  very  cleverly- 
designed  dissolver,  and  with  the  dial  to  indicate  which  sets  of  tubes 
are  containing  gas  or,  rather,  conveying  gas  to  the  respective 
lanterns— bottom,  middle,  and  top— its  action  is  intelligible,  and,  if 
properly  adjusted  in  its  elongation  of  the  grooved-in  plug  for  the 
particular  pressure  employed,  all  the  jets  can  be  kept  alight  after 
dissolving. 

The  double-plug  dissolvers  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  two  separate 
three-way  cocks  connected  by  means  of  a  lever,  so  that  one  action 
of  the  latter  acts  upon  both,  the  boring  of  the  plugs  or  grooves 
round  them  being  so  constructed  that  when  one  is  on  the  other  is 
off,  and  a  connecting  tube  allows  of  gas  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  always  keeps  the  jet  not  in  use  alight. 

The  second  method  of  dissolving  will  now  be  considered,  namely, 
that  of  wholly  or  partially  obscuring  the  rays  coming  from  the 
lantern  or  lanterns  by  means  of  fans  or  discs,  and  the  changing  of 
slides  on  the  screen. 

Discs  or  shutters  may  be  placed  directly  in  the  front  of  the 
pictures  or  slides  in  the  lantern,  and  made  to  move  slowly  or  rapidly 
by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in 
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front  of  the  lantern  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  after  they  have  left 
the  lantern. 

In  the  former  case — the  shutters  being  practically  in  the  focus  of 
the  objective — a  sharp  and  decided  line  is  perceived  as  the  shutter 
crosses  the  field,  and  hence  as  it  is  a  “  shut-off,”  either  slow  or  rapid, 
can  hardly  be  called  dissolving,  although  not  by  any  means  an  un¬ 
pleasant  way  of  obscuring  or  revealing  slides. 

In  the  latter  a  plain  or  serrated  edge,  as  in  a  fan,  is  generally 
made  to  pass  over  the  front  of  the  nozzle,  and  is  moved  by  a  lever 
or  rack  and  pinion.  The  latter  plan  was  formerly  employed  in  most 
side-by-side  lanterns;  but  now  it  is  the  plain  lever,  as  it  can,  with 
ordinary  care,  be  made  to  move  very  gradually.  The  size  of  the 
fans  have  to  be  governed  by  the  distance  they  are  away  from  the 
objective,  and  they  should  be  hinged  so  as  to  drop  down  or  turn  on 
one  side.  Sufficient  care  is  not  generally  paid  to  the  hinging  of 
these,  and  so  they  are  apt  to  drop  of  their  own  accord. 

Another  plan  of  gradually  shutting  off  one  slide  and  re-inserting 
another  is  exemplified  in  what  is  known  as  the  “curtain  shutter,” 
which  consists  of  metal  or  other  opaque  mask  or  masks  working 
simultaneously  in  front  of  two  or  more  lanterns  so  as  to  shut  off  as 
much  of  one  as  it  opens  of  the  other.  Some  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  devising  methods  of  raising  these  masks,  pulleys,  cords, 
and  rack  and  pinion  have  been  employed;  but  I  think  that  if  properly 
adjusted  nothing  can  be  more  perfect,  and  certainly  not  more 
simple,  than  a  plain  brass  mask  sliding  in  runners.  A  very  common 
mistake  is  not  to  allow  sufficient  room  in  the  runners  or  guides  for 
the  free  working  of  the  shutter  when  stages  of  lanterns  are  angled ; 
and  then,  again,  with  biunial  and  triple  lanterns  care  is  not  taken 
to  provide  an  adjustment  to  compensate  for  the  different  distances 
between  the  optical  centres  when  the  optical  axis  is  nearly  horizontal 
and  when  it  is  considerably  inclined.  The  result  of  this  is  that, 
instead  of  a  clear  line  being  visible  at  the  point  on  the  screen,  when 
the  mask  of  the  picture  being  obscured  meets  that  being  revealed 
a  hazy  or  broad  black  or  white  line  is  the  result,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  effect  spoilt.  When  adapting  my  first  shutter 
to  a  triple  lantern  I  found  it  necessary  to  attach  a  small  adjustable 
strip  to  one  of  the  edges.  At  one  of  our  representative  societies  I 
noticed  the  failure  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and  thought  that  if 
makers  would  only  adopt  the  above  plan  the  results  would  not  be 
comparative  failure,  nor  would  the  effects  be  marred.  Although  known 
to  a  great  number  1  do  not  think  the  advantage  of  the  curtain  shutter 
arrangement  is  fully  recognised  ;  not  only  is  it  simply  perfection 
for  displaying  and  changing  photographic  slides  of  statuary,  but  it 
is  an  agreeable  change  to  dissolving,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
bringing  on  fresh  pictures  of  a  plah-iike  nature.  The  effect  to  the 
audience  would  be  similar  to  that  of  rolling  up  and  down  in  succession 
a  series  of  maps  in  a  map-case,  only  the  beauty  of  design,  of  course, 
would  concentrate  attention  somewhat  more  on  the  slides  than 
could  be  fairly  expected  with  technical  subjects  like  maps. 

What  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  manipulating  and  work¬ 
ing  a  lantern— or  a  pair,  or  triple — to  ensure  success?  I  will  try 
and  enumerate  them,  or  at  least  some  of  them  : — 

1.  See  that  all  the  lenses  are  clean,  and  that  they  are  rightly 
placed,  as  previously  described  ;  also,  that  each  set  agrees  as  to 
focus. 

2.  Have  the  light  properly  adjusted.  If  oil  lamps  be  used  take 
great  care  in  trimming  the  wicks,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
adjust  them  so  that  the  solid  part  of  the  flame  (not  the  blue)  is  seen 
by  reflection  in  the  centre  of  the  condenser  ;  if  it  be  not,  the  lamp 
must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  it  do.  With  the  lime-light  raise 
the  jet  up  and  down  until  a  bright  luminous  spot  appears  in  the 
centre  of  the  screen,  then  slide  the  jet  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  full  field  is  sharp  and  evenly  illuminated.  If  this  cannot  be 
obtained  under  any  circumstances  then  the  lenses  are  not  properly 
matched  ;  probably  the  condenser  is  not  of  correct  focus. 

3.  Make  the  apparatus  perfectly  rigid  by  means  of  wedges  or 
other  supports,  so  that  the  disc  does  not  “  wobble  ”  on  the  screen 
when  the  slides  are  changed, 

4.  Warm  ail  your  lenses,  and  also  turn  on  the  hydrogen  first  to 
gradually  heat  the  lime,  for  the  moisture  is  sure  to  condense  on  the 
glasses,  especially  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

5.  Try  your  largest  slide  when  arranging  the  distance  from,  the 
screen  and  size  of  disc.  Roughly  focus  by  the  sliding  tubes,  and 
get  a  perfect  focus  by  the  rack-and-pinion  adjustment. 

6.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  great  point  in  using  hydrogen,  or  house 
gas,  and  oxygen  is  that  under  no  circumstance  must  they  be  mixed, 
except  in  the  smallest  quantities,  near  the  point  of  ignition,  and 
i  hen  only  when  a  considerable  pressure  is  on  the  supply —whether 
it  be  gas-bag,  holder,  or  bottle.  It  will  be  understood  from  this 
1  q\v  necessary  it  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  leak  in  any  connec¬ 
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tions,  pipe,  dissolver,  or  jet,  through  unsound  joint  or  porous 
castings  [See  12.]  ;  also,  that  no  weight  is  removed  while  the  gas 
is  alight. 

7.  The  right  point  for  the  lime  to  he  from  the  jet  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  experiment,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  distance. 

8.  Always  turn  your  lime  after  showing  each  slide,  or  after  dissolv¬ 
ing  with  a  double  or  triple  lantern — that  is,  while  the  jet  is  off  and 
before  you  change  the  slide  in  that  lantern.  If  you  make  a  regular 
practice  of  it  you  not  only  reduce  the  risk  of  getting  an  accident  to 
practice  the  condensers  from  the  flame  being  deflected  back  from  a 
cavity  in  the  lime,  but  also  prevent  any  shadow  or  disc  of  light 
being  visible  on  the  screen  after  the  new  picture  is  on. 

9.  Adjust  your  gas  supply  when  all  the  jets  are  alight — one,  two, 
or  three  as  the  case  may  be  with  single,  double,  or  triple  lanterns — 
and  then  you  are  sure  to  have  enough  with  each  singly.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  with  the  gas  bottle,  and  then  it  must  be  with 
each  singly. 

10.  If  using  the  oil  light  take  care  the  draftway  is  right,  fur 
many  lanterns  are  now  supplied  with  iron  chimneys  that  are 
telescopic,  and  if  these  are  not  drawn  out  fully  the  lamp  smokes 
and  does  not  give  a  good  light. 

11.  Be  careful  to  see  before  starting  an  exhibition  that  all 
minute  details  are  ready,  and  keep  a  list  of  “requisites;”  these 
check  before  leaving  for  the  hall,  school,  or  place  of  entertainment. 

12.  You  can  always  test  your  joints  and  tubes  by  closing  one  end 
with  the  linger  and  sucking  the  other,  so  as  to  create  a  vacuum. 
If  on  at  once  putting  the  lip  to  the  tube  it  does  not  adhere  there 
is  a  leak. 

13.  Lenses  must  not  be  fitted  too  tight  into  the  cells,  otherwise 
there  is  no  room  for  expansion  by  heat,  and  they  will  crack. 

The  following  is  a  useful  and  simple  rule  for  regulating  the  size 
of  disc  and  distance  from  the  screen  approximately: — To  find  the 
distance  fora  given-size  disc :  divide  the  diameter  of  picture  re¬ 
quired  by  the  diameter  of  photograph  or  slide,  and  multiply  the 
answer  by  the  focus  of  objective  (or  front  lens).  Example:  picture 
required  12  feet,  slide  used  3  inches,  focus  of  lens  0  inches, 
3  2  4-  3  =  4  x  G  =  24  feet. 

Given  the  distance  and  diameter,  to  find  the  focus  of  lens  to 
use: — Divide  the  distance  by  the  disc,  and  multiply  the  result  by 
the  diameter  of  photograph  or  slide  3G  feet  distance,  12  feet  disc 
(picture),  3-inch  slide,  3G  4-  12  =  3  x  3  inches  =  9  inches  focus  of 
front  lens. 

Tn  speaking  of  the  focus  of  a  lens  it  is  usually  understood  with 
compound  lenses  that  it  is  the  equivalent  focus — that  is  to  say,  the 
focus  of  a  single  convex  lens — which  produces  the  same  size  image. 

G.  R.  Baker. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

M.  L annoy  on  Newton’s  Iodide  of  Mercury  Developer. — The 
Painter  in  the  Enlarging  House. — Influence  of  the  Vessel 
Surrounding  the  Source  of  Light  upon  the  Spectrum. — 
Shrceder’s  Musical  Camera. — Dr.  Buchner’s  Experiences  in 
West  Africa. — Zinc  Plates  as  Substitutes  for  Lithographic 
Stones. — Ammonia  and  Chloride  of  Sodium  as  Fixing  Media. 
- — The  “Photo.  Calque”  or  Phototracing  Process. — Elec¬ 
trolysis  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 

M.  Lannoy,  of  Brussels,  tried  Newton’s  iodide  of  mercury  deve^ 
loper,  and  found  it  reduces  the  exposure  by  one-half,  though  not  to 
one-fifth,  as  has  been  claimed  for  it.  He,  therefore,  considers  that 
advantage  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  risk  to  which  one  is 
exposed  by  the  addition  of  iodide  of  mercury,  as  one  would  not  be 
very  willing  to  risk  replacing  the  remarkably  serviceable  chloride 
of  mercury  intensifier  by  one  which  does  not  offer  greater  guaran¬ 
tees  for  its  stability. 

La  Nature  states  that  instead  of  transferring  an  enlarged  photo¬ 
graph  to  the  canvas  upon  which  a  painter  has  to  work  it  is  now 
becoming  the  custom  for  the  painter  to  set  up  his  prepared  canvas 
in  the  enlarging  room,  and  to  have  an  image  of  the  desired  size 
projected  upon  it  from  a  small,  negative.  The  painter  then  guided 
by  this  image  traces  in  the  required  outlines  with  charcoal,  but  is 
left  at  liberty  to  make  any  alterations  he  may  desire,  and  to  omit 
any  objectionable  details  or  accessories.  He  is  thus  enabled  to 
produce  a  much  more  artistic  picture,  while  he  keeps  faithfully 
to  the  likeness  of  the  original  photograph. 

According  to  the  same  journal  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar  have 
photographed  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  photograph  showed  the  charac- 
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teristic  lines  of  the  elements  of  which  the  vessel  was  made.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  an  iron  vessel  with  a  quartz  exit  aperture  they 
obtained  an  image  of  about  sixty  of  the  lines  characteristic  of 
iron.  In  these  experiments,  the  editor  remarks,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  is,  doubtless,  very  peculiar,  while  its  duration  is  virtually 
but  momentary. 

Herr  Otto  Schroeder  lias  recently  exhibited  an  apparatus  which 
he  calls  a  “  universal  camera,”  and  which  has  a  musical  box  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  When  taking  children,  the  music  may  be  set 
going  by  pressing  a  button  upon  the  carrier  board  of  the  camera, 
and  so  attracting  the  attention  of  the  little  sitters  in  the  desired 
direction.  The  camera  may  also  be  moved  up  or  lowered  very  far, 
which  makes  it  equally  suitable  for  taking  children  or  adult 
standing  figures. 

Dr.  Buchner,  the  celebrated  West  African  traveller,  in  relating 
his  adventures,  says  that  he  found  the  black  people  slow  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  photographs  at  first.  For  ethnographic  purposes  he 
photographed  all  the  types  he  could.  At  one  place,  Mussumba,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  group  of  nearly  all  the  principal  men,  and 
one  day  showed  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors — 
the  wife  of  one  of  these  chief  men.  She  took  the  sheet  into  her 
hand  and  waved  it  about,  not  knowing  what  she  was  expected  to 
do  with  it,  then  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  beautiful,  strong  piece 
of  paper,  and  that  its  surface  shone  like  a  mirror  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  she  had  been  further  pressed  to  look  at  it  more  closely,  which 
she  did  half  fearing  that  a  trick  was  being  played  upon  her,  that 
she  suddenly  exclaimed — “  There  is  a  man,”  and  at  last  she  recog¬ 
nised  her  husband,  and  then  others  of  the  persons  in  the  group. 
The  natives  were  fond  of  seeing  the  collection  of  photographs  of 
German  generals,  beauties,  and  other  celebrities  Dr.  Buchner  had 
with  him  ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  appreciated  still  more 
the  collection  of  coloured  prints,  such  as  the  Busch's  Bilderbogen. 


Instead  of  the  expensive  and  heavy-to-handle  lithographic  stone, 
many  of  the  French  state  establishments,  such  as  the  Ministry  of 
War,  at  Paris,  have  for  some  time  used  zinc  plates.  The  technical 
journal  of  the  printing  trade  gives  the  following  interesting  instance 
of  the  advantages  possessed  by  zinc  over  stone.  The  value,  weight, 
and  volume  of  7,500  zinc  plates  in  three  sizes  (known  technically  as 
grand  rnonde,  double  atlas  ;  Colombier,  atlas  ;  and  Jesus,  royal)  are 
compared  with  those  of  a  similar  number  of  lithographic  stones  of 
the  same  sizes  : — 


Weight. 


Value  /  Zinc’  85>000f  (say  <^3,400). 
vame.  j  gtone,  500,000  f  (  „  20,000). 

/  Zinc,  13,300  kilogrammes  (about  26,600  lbs.). 
\  Stone,  645,000  „  (  „  1,290,000  „  ). 


Volume. 


/  2  cubic  metres, 
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These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  their  correctness  vouched 
for  by  the  name  of  their  compiler,  namely,  Colonel  Perrier,  of  the 
French  War  Department,  who  is  an  authority  on  that  subject. 
Photozincography  has  replaced  photolithography  in  the  studios  of 
the  “  Brigade  Topographique  aux  Invalides,’  as  well  as  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 


In  the  Archiv  Dr.  Liesegang  gives  in  a  couple  of  articles  his 
experiences  of  salammoniac  and  common  salt  as  a  substitute  for 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  a  fixing  bath.  It  has  long  been  desirable 
to  get  a  substitute  for  “  hypo.”  as  a  fixing  bath  for  silver  prints, 
but  none  of  the  substitutes  proposed  have  been  altogether  suc¬ 
cessful.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  rejected  on  account  of  its  poisonous 
nature,  and  because  it  attacks  the  gold  of  the  toned  negative. 
Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  too  dear,  and,  besides,  it  deposits 
the  dissolved  silver  salt  thrown  off  during  the  process  of  washing  in 
the  form  of  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  winch  is  sensitive  to  light, 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  print,  and  in  a  very  short  time  stains 
the  whites  a  reddish  colour.  Another  solvent  for  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  much  used  by  chemists  when  making  an  analysis,  is 
ammonia,  but  it  is  also  rejected  because  it  is  not  only  unpleasant 
but  dangerous  to  health  to  work  with  large  quantities  of  ammonia 
in  open  vessels.  That  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  solutions  of  common  salt  is  also  a  long-known  fact ;  but  it  is 
also  known  that  when  precipitating  chloride  of  silver  from  silver 
solutions  an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  should  be  avoided,  else 
part  of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  pass  over  in  solution.  Chloride 
of  sodium  was  used  as  an  insufficient  fixing  medium  for  chloride  of 
silver  pictures  before  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  discovered.  It  was 
insufficient  because  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  contained  in 
the  paper  was  considerable,  and  was  not  removed  by  such  a  weak 
solvent. 


As  for  some  time  back  Dr.  Liesegai  g  had  used  collodio-chloride 
of  silver  for  all  his  prints,  he  tried  to  see  whether  these  pictures 
might  not  be  sufficiently  fixed  by  chloride  of  sodium.  In  order 
to  make  quite  certain  he  began  by  fixing  impressions  upon  glass, 
because  in  that  case  it  could  be  known  with  absolute  certainty 
whether  all  the  chloride  of  silver  were  removed  from  the  film  or 
not  by  the  disappearance  of  the  milky  precipitate.  A  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  fixed  such  pictures  completely  in 
five  minutes. 

Now  if  pictures  on  glass  may  be  fixed  with  chloride  of  sodium  so 
should  pictures  on  paper. 

Dr.  Liesegang  then  took  some  prints  upon  insoluble  gelatine 
paper  (coated  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver),  toned  them  in  the 
gold  bath  with  tungstate  of  soda,  and  let  them  lie  for  an  hour  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  salammoniac,  rinsed  them  in  water,  then  placed 
them  in  a  fresh  solution  of  salammoniac,  after  which  they  were 
three  times  rinsed.  These  prints  were  then  placed  (one-half  of  them 
being  covered)  under  gdass,  but  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  fortnight 
without  any  change  being  observable  in  them. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  however,  fears  that  for  albumenised  prints  and  for 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver  plates  neither  chloride  of  sodium  nor  sal- 
ammoniac  will  be  found  quite  suitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  they  contain ;  but  he  intends  to  make 
experiments  in  that  direction. 

He  also  tried  to  fix  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  salammoniac.  The  exposed  plates  in  a  few  hours  lost  all 
their  bromide  of  silver  in  the  bath  and  came  out  perfectly  clear, 
with  nothing  but  the  bare  gelatine  film.  The  reaction  took  place 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  film  was  previously  coated  with 
ammonia.  The  salammoniac  acted  much  slower  upon  pictures 
developed  with  pyrogaliic  acid  than  upon  unexposed  films,  but  in 
time  they  were  perfectly  fixed.  Films  containing  iodide  of  silver 
retained  a  mist  apparently  originatii  g  in  the  iodide  of  silver.  This 
mist,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  printing.  It  only  disap¬ 
peared  when  the  plate  was  left  a  long  time  in  the  bath.  Pure 
bromide  of  silver  films  fixed  quite  clear.  The  solution  of  sal 
ammonia  was  not  observed  to  exercise  any  harmful  influence  upon 
plates  prepared  with  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  though  the  pic¬ 
tures  do  not  stand  out  in  high  relief  while  in  the  bath  ;  but  when 
they  were  dry  the  relief  fell  again  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  printing 
of  even  positive  transparencies  from  them.  The  tone  of  the  pictures 
was  an  agreeable  brownish-black. 

When  the  gelatine  is  very  soft  Dr.  Liesegang  thinks  the  addition 
of  alum  to  the  ammonia  bath  might  be  advantageous,  or  else  to 
place  the  plates  for  some  time  in  an  alum  bath.  Plates  developed 
with  ferrous  oxalate  did  not  stand  up  in  such  high  relief,  but  they 
did  not  fix  any  more  rapidly.  The  fixing  has  to  be  done  in  the  dark. 

Dr.  Liesegang  comes  finally  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  his  experi¬ 
ments,  that  as  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  anything  likely  to 
practically  supplant  “  hypo.”  as  a  fixing  medium.  Either  chloride 
of  sodium  or  salammoniac  will  remove  all  the  chloride  of  silver  from 
albumenised  prints  in  about  half-an-hour,  but  as  they  cannot  dis¬ 
solve  out  the  albumenate  of  silver  the  prints  •will  not  be  properly 
fixed.  His  attempts  to  fix  iodised  collodion  plates  with  ammonia 
were  unsuccessful,  as  iodide  of  silver  seems  to  be  less  soluble  in  that 
medium  than  bromide  of  silver  and  chloride  of  silver. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  M.  Davanne  of  the  way  in 
which  plans  of  towns,  maps,  &c.  (which  are  to  be  altered  or  cor¬ 
rected,  when  there  are  many  unnecessary  details  showing,  or 
which  occur  on  those  parts  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  alterations 
are  to  be  made),  are  copied  from  the  French  department  of  Public 
Works.  In  order  to  preserve  the  original  it  is  usually  photographed, 
and  from  the  negative  taken  from  it  a  print  is  made  upon  some 
sort  of  sensitive  but  unalbumenised  paper.  The  parts  required  are 
blocked  out  upon  the  print,  and  then  the  draughtsman  draws  in  the 
new  details  with  india  ink  upon  the  blocked-out  parts,  and,  in 
order  to  remove  all  the  other  unnecessary  and  distracting  details 
which  were  printed  on  to  the  paper  along  with  those  required,  the 
amended  print  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  fifteen  grammes  of  cupric 
chloride  in  100  c.c.  of  water.  The  photographic  details  soon  dis¬ 
appear.  The  print  is  then  washed,  fixed,  and  washed  again,  when 
nothing  remains  but  the  drawing.  Instead  of  the  cupric  solution  a 
five-per-cent,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  sometimes  used,  to 
which  iodine  is  added  until  the  solution  begins  to  become  coloured. 
The  photograph  then  disappears  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  solution,  and,  as  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  the 
silver  salts  present,  the  print  does  not  require  to  be  fixed  but  only 
washed.  The  above  is  the  procedure  when  only  one  copy  is  required. 
When  a  large  number  is  requii’ed  it  is  as  follows  : — As  in  this  case 
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the  drawing  must  be  transferred  to  zinc  or  stone,  the  paper  upon 
which  the  photograph  is  printed  must  be  thus  prepared  for  trans¬ 
ference.  It  is  first  coated  with  a  starch  or  arrowroot  paste,  and  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  gum  arabic  in  four  parts  of  water  and  one 
of  one  part  of  sugar  in  eight  parts  of  water.  When  the  paper  which 
has  been  coated  with  the  above  mixture  is  dry,  the  prepared  side  is 
floated  upon  a  ten-per-cent,  gelatine  solution,  dried  again,  and 
burnished. 

Upon  this  paper  the  drawing  is  produced  with  lithographic  ink 
and  the  transfer  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The  transfer  may  be 
multiplied  in  the  usual  way  in  the  lithographic  press. 

For  a  print  in  several  colours  a  single  photographic  print  is 
sufficient.  The  parts  intended  to  be  printed  in  the  first  colour  are 
first  transferred  to  the  plate,  the  paper  is  then  coated  again  with 
the  gelatine  solution,  and  the  parts  intended  for  the  second  colour 
drawn  upon  it  and  then  transferred.  Thus  the  plates  for  the 
different  colours  are  all  made  from  the  same  print  and  printed 
in  the  press  one  after  the  other. 

The  following  couple  of  items  are  taken  from  a  treatise  On  the 
Utilisation  of  Electrolysis  in  the  Graphic  Arts ,  by  Major  Ottomar 
Volkmer,  of  the  Military  Geographic  Institute,  Vienna  : — 

For  photochemigraphy  a  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  grape  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and,  when  dry,  is  exposed  under  a  positive  transparency,  then 
etched  for  five  minutes  in  the  dark  with  a  mixture  of  fourteen 
parts  of  cupric  sulphate  in  eighty-four  parts  of  water,  and  fourteen 
to  twenty  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia  in  100  parts  of  water.  The  plate  is  then  washed 
and  brushed.  To  make  such  plates  keep  better  they  are  covered 
with  copper. 

Another  process  consists  in  exposing  photolithographic  transfer 
paper  under  a  positive  transparency,  coating  the  picture  with  etch¬ 
ing  ground,  developing,  and  then  transferring  to  a  copper  plate. 
The  picture  is  then  galvanocally  etched  deep  into  the  plate. 


WITH  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION* 

[A  communication  to  the  St.  Helens  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art.] 

At  Kingston  I  took  the  boat  to  Brockville,  through  the  Thousand  Isles. 
I  made  there  six  drop-shutter  exposures  from  the  boat,  but  only  two  of 
them  are  good. 

At  Toronto  I  had  no  time  for  photographing,  but  got  my  camera 
made  right  and  my  slides  changed  ready  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
journey.  Here  I  met  Mr.  York  again,  who  kindly  informed  me  where 
I  could  get  anything  in  photographing  materials.  This  was  a  large 
wholesale  warehouse,  opposite  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  and  the  extensive 
stock  of  requisites  here  on  hand  proves  that  photography  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  this  country. 

Here  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  ground  glass,  but  not  so  fine  a 
piece  as  the  one  I  had  in  before ;  yet,  as  it  was  the  best  they  had,  I 
was  obliged  to  be  content. 

We  commenced  our  journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Toronto 
by  rail  to  Owen  Sound,  and  thence  by  the  steamer  “Alberta”  up  Lake 
Huron  to  Saulte  Ste  Marie.  Here  the  steamer  enters  a  canal  to  avoid 
the  Ste  Marie  rapids.  At  the  top  there  is  a  large  lock  to  raise  vessels 
on  to  the  bosom  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  and  as  soon  as  our 
vessel  entered  the  lock  I  jumped  ashore  with  my  camera  and  hurried  to 
the  front,  where  I  got  a  view  of  the  steamer  as  she  was  in  the  lock,; 
then  T  turned  the  camera  about  and  took  a  view  of  Ste  Marie  rapids, 
after  which  I  had  just  time  to  board  the  steamer  again,  when  we  floated 
on  to  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world — Lake  Superior,  450 
miles  longj  with  an  average  width  of  G5  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of 
30,000  square  miles. 

During  our  sail  up  the  Lake  the  day  was  very  gloomy,  especially  so 
as, we  passed  Silver  Island  and  Thunder  Cape.  The  latter  is  a  basaltic 
cliff,  lfiUO  feet  high,  on  whose  summit  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
I  should  have  exposed  a  plate  or  two  here  and  at  Port  Arthur,  but 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  being  stormy  and  gloomy,  with  rain 
falling  all  the  time.;  nor  had  I  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exposing 
another  plate  until  we  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains — at  Kicking- 
Horse  Pass — the  presentf  terminus  of  the  Canadian  and  Pacific 
Railway. 

I  may  mention  here  a  circumstance  that  occurred  during  the  journey 
from  Port  Arthur.  We  arrived  at  Winnipeg  at  four  o’clock  a.m.,  at 
which  time  we  were  all  abed,  of  course.  Previous  to  having  my  berth 
made  up  I  had  taken  out  of  my  Gladstone  bag  what  I  required  at  the 
time,  and  passed  the  bag  along  with  my  stick,  umbrella,  and  camera- 
stand  into  the  next  car  to  give  more  room  in  my  berth.  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  this  train  was  a  special  one  for  the  members 
of  the  British  Association,  so  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  any 
cars  were  going  to  be  taken  away  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  Winnipeg,  the 
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car  containing  my  baggage  mentioned  had  quietly  been  taken  oil',  and 
my  things  had  gone,  much  to  my  disgust  and  annoyance,  as  my  ruby 
lamp  was  in  the  bag,  and  how  I  was  to  manage  without  my  camera- 
stand  I  was  at  a  lo->s  to  know. 

However,  on  arriving  at  Kicking-Horse  Pass,  and  having  my  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  a  pretty  waterfall  in  the  forest  on  the  mountain  side, 
I  exposed  one  plate,  steadying  my  camera  on  a  rail.  This  view  was 
taken  on  the  plate  I  had  exposed  at  Saulte  Ste  Marie  Rapids,  as,  after 
travelling  so  far,  I  had  forgotten  having  previously  exposed  this 
particular  plate — the  fault  of  trusting  too  much  to  one’s  memory  !  The 
mistake  was  unfortunate,  as,  from  the  appearance  of  the  negative,  both 
views  would  have  been  good. 

I  could  not  ascertain  that  these  falls  were  known  by  any  name,  so  I 
named  them  “Kicking-Horse  Falls,”  as  their  descending  waters  flow 
into  Kicking-Horse  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  this  pass  is  so  called  from  an  accident  that 
happened  to  Dr.  Cheadle  by  his  horse  kicking  here,  when  he  was 
crossing  “The  Rockies”  some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  variety  of  scenery  hereabout  puzzled  me  how  to  dispose  of  my 
plates  to  the  best  advantage.  One  could  readily  use  a  few  dozen  platts 
in  this  wildly-romantic  locality  without  exhausting  the  views  ;  whereas 
I  had  only  three  double  slides,  and  could  not  see  any  facilities  for 
changing  here. 

I  next  took  a  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  be¬ 
yond,  which  I  m inaged  by  placing  my  camera  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

The  railway  is  being  constructed  from  here  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  con¬ 
struction  train  consisting  of  a  number  of  trucks  carrying  workmen  amj 
materials  was  about  to  go  down  the  line  some  eight  miles,  so  I  got  upon 
one  of  the  trucks  to  sec  what  I  could.  The  train  moved  very  slowly 
and  stopped  frequently,  as  the  line  was  very  steep  and  exceedingly  rough. 
During  stoppages  I  had  opportunities  of  exposing  two  plates,  placing 
my  camera  upon  a  box  of  bolts  that  was  on  the  truck.  As  we  were 
about  entering  a  short  tunnel  a  messenger  stopped  the  train,  saying 
that  an  accident  had  just  occurred  immediately  beyond  the  tunnel, 
which  is  a  short  one,  through  a  portion  of  mountain  that  could  not 
conveuiently  be  rounded.  At  the  other  side  of  this  mountain  lies  a 
deep  ravine,  which  was  crossed  by  a  strong  wooden  bridge,  over  which 
the  train  had  to  pass,  and  upon  this  bridge  a  large  mass  of  rock  had 
fallen,  breaking  it  down  and  bending  the  rails  up  like  wire. 

Two  or  three  of  our  party  who  had  gone  on  before  narrowly  escaped 
destruction;  for  just  as  they  were  about  to  step  on  the  bridge  the 
mighty  mass  of  rock  came  crashing  down,  and  one  gentleman  went 
part  way  down  with  a  portion  of  the  wreck,  providentially  escaping 
with  a  few  bruises  but  with  no  slight  shock. 

I  took  a  view  of  this  tunnel  from  the  side  of  the  landslip,  placing  my 
camera  upon  the  end  of  a  piece  of  sleeper  that  lay  there  handy,  aud 
then  scrambled  over  the  broken  bridge  to  take  one  of  it.  My  camera 
was  fixed  in  only  a  very  ricketty  position,  and  on  turning  to  get  a  slide 
out  of  my  case  the  wind  carried  my  camera  down  the  steep  embank¬ 
ment,  but  luckily  it  was  stopped  before  getting  as  far  as  the  river 
below — a  depth  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  —  by  a  bush  ;  a  lucky  circum¬ 
stance,  for  had  its  downward  course  not  been  arrested  I  should  have 
had  but  littie  chance  of  ever  recovering  it. 

When  I  did  get  it  again  the  ground  glass  was  broken  to  bits,  and 
some  of  the  brasswork  was  broken  off,  so  this  climax  put  a  period  to 
photographing  at  that  time;  therefore,  I  commenced  to  return,  enjoying 
the  scenery  and  the  walk  back,  though  it  was  tough,  up-liill  work — a 
distance  of  eight  miles  over  wild,  rugged  land. 

This  place  is  in  British  Columbia,  5,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  120 
degrees  west,  and,  standing  here,  I  reflected  that  I  had  traversed  one- 
third  of  the  entire  globe.  The  wild  aud  majestic  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  hereabout  made  me  forget  my  burden,  though  on  arriving  back 
at  Kicking-Horse  Pass  I  was  “  dead  beat,”  and  quite  exhausted.  How¬ 
ever,  I  met  a  “good  Samaritan”  in  the  Kev.  Harry  Jones,  of  London. 
This  gentleman  had  just  procured  a  jug  of  hot  water  from  a  workman’s 
hut,  and  proceeded  to  brew'  a  refreshing  beverage  from  some  good 
tea  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  with  “the  cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,”  he  came  to  the  rescue.  This  was  a  treat  indeed,  as  all 
the  so-called  “tea”  that  I  had  tasted  since  we  quitted  Toronto  might 
have  been  merely  an  infusion  of  prairie  grass  or  forest  leaves.  Talk 
about  “manna  in  the  Wilderness!”  With  the  rev.  gentleman’s  tea 
and  some  biscuits  I  had  I  made  a  very  welcome  and  no  less  capital  meal. 

My  next  anxiety  was  to  repair  my  camera,  as  we  were  to  have  a 
number  of  Indians  to  meet  us  at  Gleiclien,  and  I  wished  particularly  to  get 
a  photograph  of  them.  A  few  small  screws  would  now  have  been  invalu¬ 
able,  but,  “Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,”  prompted  me  to  make 
wood  pins  answer,  and,  having  preserved  from  the  wreck  one  piece  of 
the  ground  glass,  I  resolved  upon  an  attempt — even  under  such  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances.  But  having  no  lamp  I  prevailed  upon  one 
of  the  car  conductors  to  empty  one  of  the  linen  presses  in  the  car  and 
lock  me  in  whilst  I  changed  my  plates  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  this 
improvised  “dark  room,”  the  inside  measurement  of  which  was  tw'o 
feet  six  inches  square.  In  such  an  area  the  poet’s  “  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  ”  would  not  be  so  applicable  as  his  “  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined,”  but  the  limited  accommodation  sufficed. 

We  commenced  our  return  journey  the  same  evening,  and  on  arriving 
at  Gleichen  we  were  to  be  met  by  the  ‘  ‘  great  ”  Indian  chief,  Crowfoot, 
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with  his  three  wives,  and  a  few  others  of  the  tribe.  They  were  duly 
at  the  station,  but  the  morning  was  very  unfavourable  for  the  work  in 
hand,  and  I  immediately  requisitioned  a  piece  of  wood  that  was  lying 
about  handy  ;  and,  getting  a  friend  to  steady  my  camera,  I  exposed 
two  plates.  Considsring  that  I  had  to  focus  partly  by  guesswork  the 
plates  have  come  out  very  well.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  number  of 
other  chiefs  came  riding  up  from  the  prairie,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  old 
box  to  place  my  camera  on  I  took  a  drop-shutter  exposure,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  little  light  we  had  and  other  disadvantages  I  laboured 
under,  has  come  out  very  well. 

Before  leaving  here,  and  whilst  the  chief,  Crowfoot,  and  his  wives 
were  being  interviewed  by  the  scientists,  I  took  out  my  pocket  scissors 
and  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  one  of  Crowfoot’s  wives  as  a 
memento  of  my  visit.  It  is  not  exactly  one  of  Beauty’s  curls,  being 
straight  and  coarse  ;  and  could  surely  be  no  love-lock,  even  to  the 
most  romantic  Indian  lover — if  such  ail  animal  survives— for  “the  noble 
savage”  has  miserably  degenerated,  and  more  unlikely  subjects  to  in¬ 
spire  “the  tender  passion,”  or  to  make  the  wigwam  ring  with  strains  of 
love  than  the  Indian  women,  cannot  be  imagined. 

My  next  attempt  with  the  camera  was  to  have  been  at  Medicine 
Hat,  where  two  hundred  Indians  were  assembled  by  appointment  at 
four  o’clock,  but  they  waited  until  five  o’clock  and  then,  losing 
patience,  departed.  It  was  seven  o’clock  before  we  arrived,  and  I 
was,  perhaps,  more  disappointed  than  the  Indians,  as  this  was  a 
picture  the  like  of  which  might  never  be  had  again. 

During  our  short  stay  on  the  plains  of  Regina,  near  to  the  Barracks 
— where  the  Dominion  mounted  police  are  stationed— Mr.  Egan,  the 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway,  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  a  photograph  of  the  train  on  the  prairie,  as  it  was  the  first  time 
that  they  had  ever  had  so  many  Pullman  cars  together  so  far  across 
the  prairie,  and  I  was  anxious  to  oblige  him.  Wh  ist  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  inspecting  the  barracks  I  perceived  a  short  distance  off 
some  Indian  wigwams,  and,  thinking  that  an  Indian  or  two  would 
render  the  picture  more  interesting,  I  prevailed  upon  two  squaws  to 
come  down,  and  with  the  car  conductors  they  certainly  made  the 
picture  look  more  lively.  But  one  of  the  squaws  turned  away, 
“shied,”— not  that  she  was  at  all  shy,  but  timid — imagining,  perhaps, 
that  the  instrument  was  about  to  go  off,  so  this  unattractive  specimen 
of  human  depravity  is  more  unrecognisable  in  the  photograph  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

On  arriving  at  Winnipeg  my  first  business  was  to  recover  my  lost 
luggage,  which  I  found  all  right  at  the  station.  Here  I  stayed  for  a 
couple  of  days’  rest  and  to  repair  my  camera.  To  my  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  small  screws  at  a  gunsmith’s  shop, 
as  well  as  a  new  ground  glass  at  a  store,  and  here  also  I  got  the  two 
negatives  of  the  train  on  the  prairie  developed  at  a  photographer’s. 
One  gratifying  remembrance  of  my  journeyings  is  that  the  professional 
photographers  were  always  pleased  and  willing  to  allow  the  use  of 
their  rooms,  and  to  develope  a  plate  or  two  for  me,  free  of  charge. 

Having  resolved  to  go  to  Yellowstone  Park,  I  did  nothing  more  with 
my  camera  until  I  arrived  there,  afraid  lest  I  should  not  have  plates 
enough  for  the  rest  of  my  journey.  Our  next  stopping-place  was 
Gretna,  which  is  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Here,  at  the  station,  were  waiting  the  Mayor  of  Gretna  and 
several  members  of  the  council,  who,  I  suppose,  taking  my  friend  and 
me  to  be  a  couple  of  the  learned  savants  of  the  Association,  gave  us  a 
most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome; 

We  next  proceeded  to  Fargo,  and,  after  spending  the  evening  there, 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  west  at  3.30  a.m.,  arriving  at  Sinnabar  on 
September  19th,  at  6  p.m.  On  presenting  the  checks  for  my  baggage 
my  Gladstone  bag  was  not  to  be  found,  which  was  exceedingly  annoy¬ 
ing,  as  I  had  put  into  the  bag  my  lamp,  instantaneous  plates,  &c.,  to 
photograph  the  Geysers,  and  to  serve  me  through  the  park,  but  the 
only  satisfaction  I  could  get  was,  the  officials  “guessed”  it  had  gone 
on  to  Portland  or  San  Francisco.  Luckily,  I  had  brought  some  other 
plates,  but  no  instantaneous  ones. 

We  drove  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  arriving  at  8.30  p.m.  on 
the  19th.  The  loss  of  my  bag  occasioned  the  wasting  of  one  day,  and 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  it,  I  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  by  getting  some  other  plates  from  the  package  ;  but  was 
again  at  a  loss,  puzzled  how  to  change  the  plates  without  my  lamp. 
But,  in  the  morning,  I  fortunately  met  with  Mr.  Watkins,  the  re¬ 
nowned  photographer  of  San  Francisco,  who  kindly  gave  me  two  sheets 
of  red  paper  (already  mentioned),  which,  he  informed  me,  would 
answer,  when  wrapped  round  the  flame  of  a  candle,  quite  as  well  as  a 
lamp,  and  I  found  them  answer  quite  satisfactorily.  My  next  difficulty 
was  about  a  dark  room;  but,  for  a  dollar  (which  I  found  goes  only 
about  as  far  as  a  shilling  does  with  us  in  England),  one  of  the 
attendants  at  the  hotel  allowed  me  the  use  of  a  store-room,  where, 
making  up  the  window  with  carpet,  the  place  answered  my  purpose. 

Whilst  here  I  took  six  views,  including  the  Pulpit  Terrace  and 
Orange  Geyser,  which  pictures  are  satisfactory. 

Fmm  this  place  we  proceeded  on  a  drive  of  thirty-eight  miles  to 
Marshall  Station,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Geysers,  through  most 
romantic  scenery,  refreshing  ourselves  on  the  way  by  drinking  at  the 
pure,  natural  springs  of  soda  and  apollonaris  waters.  As  he  emerges 
from  a  glooming  and  monotonous  forest  of  pine  trees,  a  curious  and 


romantic  scene  presents  itself  before  the  traveller,  as  here  he  enters 
into  the  “region  of  wonder,  terror,  and  delight.”  This  is  Norris 
Basin’s  Geysers— an  extensive  valley,  composed  of  hot  sulphur  springs 
and  Geysers  ;  some  of  constantly  spiriting,  steaming,  boiling,  hiss¬ 
ing,  roaring,  and  groaning;  others  entirely  quiet,  until  just"  before 
eruption. 

I  requested  Mr.  Marshall,  the  proprietor  of  the  station,  who  was 
driving,  to  stop  here,  promising  that  I  would  not  detain  him  longer 
than  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  after  fixing  my  camera,  takin"  the 
view  (which  I  particularly  wanted),  and  repacking,  which  occupied 
exactly  twelve  minntes,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  plate 
came  out  all  right. 

Further  on  the  journey,  at  Oarron  Creek,  I  again  requested  him  to 
stop,  as  here  are  views  of  the  Lower  Geysers,  Hell’s  Half- Acre,  and  the 
Maddison  River,  where  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  are  forest,  dale,  and 
river — a  vast  scene  of  great  magnificence.  We  then  journeyed  on  to 
the  station,  where  we  slept  in  canvas  tents  for  the  night;  but  Marshall 
has  built  a  log-house  here,  and  wintered  in  it  last  winter.  I  changed 
my  plates  in  the  larder,  a  place  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  log- 
house — a  cavity  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  at  top  with  logs. 

In  the  course  of  last  winter  a  large  black  bear  was  seen  scratching 
off  the  top  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  larder,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  was  from  home.  Mrs.  Marshall  got  a  gun  and  shot  the  great 
brute  dead — rather  a  pluckly  feat  for  a  woman  to  achieve  !  and  a  few 
months  ago  Mr.  Marshall  caught  one  of  the  bear’s  cubs,  which  is  here 
now,  chained  to  a  tree  near  the  tents. 

Next  day  we  had  another  rough  drive  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
to  see  all  the  large  Geysers,  but  L  only  photographed  the  principal  ones, 
namely,  Hell’s  Half- Acre,  Old  Faithful,  The  Grotto,  The  Giant,  and 
The  Lions  and  Cubs.  The  “  Old  Faithful’  ’  plates  are  not  good.  This  is 
the  geyser  that  sends  forth  a  volume  of  boiling  sulphur  water  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
every  hour,  which  eruption  lasts  about  five  minutes.  I  exposed  a  plate 
when  the  stream  of  water  was  at  its  highest ;  but  this  view  should  be 
taken  instantaneously,  and  as  my  instantaneous  plates  had  gone  with 
my  bag  my  opportunity  was  not  favourable. 

I  here  met  Mr.  Watson  again.  He  was  also  getting  views  of  the 
Geysers  by  both  wet  and  dry  prooess,  on  plates  22  x  20,  the  negatives 
of  which  he  permitted  me  to  see,  and  they  looked  splendid.  He  has  a 
waggon  and  a  tent  and  every  other  facility.  He  gave  me  a  pressing 
invitation  to  call  upon  him  at  San  Francisco,  and  also  expressed  a  wish 
to  make  an  exchange  with  me  in  photographs,  which,  of  course,  I  shall 
be  extremely  glad  to  do. 

I  had  now  only  a  few  plates  left,  so  reserved  them  for  my  return 
journey.  Next  day,  at  7  a.m. — a  very  frosty  morning — L  commenced 
my  journey  of  a  hundred  miles’  ride  to  Beaver  Canon,  over  rough 
country,  in  a  four-wheeled  buggy  with  four  horses,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  first  day  we  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Hunting  Station — where, 
the  hour  being  rather  late  and  the  light  darkened  down  to  dusk,  the 
tents  also  being  in  the  midst  of  the  forest — 1  thought  it  would  prove 
useless  to  expose  any  plates.  But,  feeling  very  desirous  to  get  a 
picture  here  as  a  momento  of  this  journey,  1  exposed  one  plate  on  the 
sleeping-tent  nnd  log  building  and  one  on  the  meat  hut.  By  the  door 
of  the  other  sleeping  tent — that  is,  that  of  the  hunters — there  was 
a  large  black  bear  chained  to  a  tree,  but  the  tent  was  so  enclosed 
by  trees  that  I  could  not  get  a  clear  view  of  it,  and,  besides,  it 
was  nearly  dark.  This  view  would  have  been  interesting. 

'I  he  next  day’s  journey  was  partly  across  some  prairie  land,  and  the 
driver  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  photo,  of  his  team,  for  he  took  pride 
in  his  horses,  and  properly  so,  for  they  had  brought  us  safely  through 
some  very  difficult  and  dangerous  p'aces,  so  I  gratified  his  wish,  and 
the  plate  has  come  out  well,  the  horses  especially  being  clear. 

The  next  time  I  used  my  camera  to  take  a  photograph  was  at  Chicago, 
where  I  received  my  long-lost  bag,  after  it  had  been  lost  to  me 
for  twenty  days  ;  then  I  took  a  picture  in  the  garden  of  the  friends  with 
whom  I  was  staying,  which  photograph  was  for  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  St.  Helens. 

In  the  Chicago  Exposition  I  witnessed  the  working  of,  and  got  some 
information  relating  to,  an  instrument  called  “The  Air  Brush,”  so 
styled  because  the  effect  of  this  brush  is  caused  by  air  from  an  air- 
pump.  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  a  hand-piece,  a  compressed  air 
chamber,  and  an  air-pump  ;  and  it  is  controlled  entirely  by  means  of  a 
thumb-valve,  whilst  by  it  you  cm  produce  the  finest  line  or  the 
broadest  shadow  required.  This  I  did  with  it,  thoroughly  testing  the 
instrument,  which  gives  a  beautiful  finish,  and  can  be  used  with  any 
liquid  pigment  on  any  surface  nearly,  and  is  much  used  here  for 
enlarging  portraits  from  cabinet  to  life  size,  which  with  the  aid  of  the 
metroscope  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity. 

I  left  Chicago  for  Niagara,  for,  of  course,  a  visit  to  America  would 
be  incomplete  without  seeing  Niagara  Falls,  which  truly  wonderful  and 
world-famous  cataract  has  surely  been  photographed  oftener  than  any 
other  sight.  It  is  indeed  a  stupendous  wonder,  in  awe-inspiring  power 
and  majesty  truly  sublime;  but  a  photograph  gives  only  an  exceedingly 
faint  idea  of  the  glorious  reality,  which  a  travelled  “masher  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  “  neat !  vewy  neat  !” 

Near  to  the  hotel  where  I  stayed  was  a  photographer's  studio,  that 
of  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  and  on  my  asking  permission  to  use  his  dark 
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room  it  was  readily  granted.  This  gentleman  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  London,  had  called  upon  him  a  few  weeks  before  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  was  rather  doubtful  about  the  light  in  this  room  for 
my  instantaneous  plates,  and  for  some  cause  my  views  of  Niagara  are 
rather  fogged.  If  Mr.  Henderson  changed  his  plates  here  I  should 
like  to  know  the  result  of  his  exposures. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  permission  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  place  where  Captain  Webb  was  last  seen  to  throw  up  his  arms  in 
the  Niagara  River,  but  there  is  a  photographer  here  who  takes  portraits 
of  visitors  with  this  portion  of  the  river  for  a  background,  for  which 
his  charge  is  four  dollars.  I  struck  a  bargain  with  this  gentleman  to 
have  my  likeness  taken,  provided  he  would  allow  me  to  take  two  views. 

I  got  one  view  of  this  portion  of  the  river  and  one  of  the  whirlpool  from 
the  same  spot.  Then,  after  having  gone  under  the  falls  on  the  Canadian 
side,  on  arriving  at  the  top,  I  thought  I  would  patronise  the  profession 
a^ain  by  having  my  photograph  taken  in  the  oil-skin  clothes  that  had 
been  put  on  me  before  going  under  the  falls,  in  which  suit  I  cut  a  sorry 
figure,  and  for  this  piece  of  very  innocent  amusement  they  had  the  con¬ 
science  to  charge  me  for  the  photograph  five  dollars,  and  for  going 
under  the  falls,  a  dollar  and  a-half ;  after  which  Mr.  Artist  requested 
me  to  forward  to  him,  on  my  return  to  England,  lists  of  Ross’s  and 
Dallmeyer’s  lenses,  as  he  thought  they  were  much  superior  to  those  be 
was  using.  Since  my  return  I  have  forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  The 
British  Journal  or  Photography  containing  those  lists. 

I  took  one  view  of  the  falls  on  the  American  side  from  the  Canadian 
side,  and  one  of  the  falls  on  the  Canadian  side  from  Prospect  Park;  one 
of  Goat  Island,  and  one  of  the  rapids  above  the  falls. 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  saw  at  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Exposi¬ 
tion  some  splendid  photographs  of  extraordinary  size,  about  six  feet 
long  and  two  feet  in  depth,  and  I  could  not  perceive  any  indications  of 
piecing  up.  There  were  also  exhibited  there  some  very  good  specimens 
of  views  of  the  interior  of  the  exhibition  building,  taken  by  the  electric 
light,  the  illuminating  power  being  enormous — no  les3  than  five  thousand 
incandescent  lamps  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  arc  lights  blazing  away 
at  once. 

My  next  exercise  with  the  camera  was  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  where  I  ex¬ 
posed  half-a-dozen  plates  on  the  Public  Gardens.  I  met  here  two  friends 
from  Rye  Beach,  who  had  relations  at  St.  Helens,  so  I  got  them  to  stand 
at  the  foot  of  the  National  Monument  whilst  I  took  a  view  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  their  friends.  Having  a  camera  with  one  on  a  tour  abroad  is 
pleasant  and  interesting,  enabling  one  to  bring  back  portraits  and  views 
of  scenes  that  deeply  interest  friends  at  home. 

1  had  now  to  hasten  to  Quebec  in  order  to  catch  the  ship  “Polynesian,” 
which  was  to  sail  on  Saturday,  October  18,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
Friday  morning,  where,  hearing  of  the  dynamite  explosion  at  the 
Government  Buildings,  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  taking  a  view  of 
the  building  where  the  explosion -took  place,  and  also  one  or  two  other 
views  I  omitted  getting  on  my  first  visit  to  the  city,  namely,  one 
of  the  Citadel,  and  one  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Duffering- 
terrace,  with  the  ship  “  Oregon”  lying  in  the  river  below. 

I  had  reserved  half-a-dozrn  instantaneous  plates  for  my  passage  home, 
but  it  was  such  a  stormy  voyage  that  what  I  did  attempt  was  indeed 
photographing  under  difficulties.  In  one  attempt  to  take  a  troubled 
sea  I  hung  my  camera  on  a  rope  that  ran  along  the  deck,  and,  holding 
on  with  a  firm  grip,  I  took  a  drop-shutter  exposure,  but  only  just 
escaped  being  soused  by  a  huge  wave  that  broke  over  the  deck. 

My  next  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  still;  for,  when  holding  the 
camera  under  my  arm  and  placing  my  foot  against  the  foot  of  a 
passenger,  who  held  on  by  one  of  the  boats,  before  I  could  drop  the 
shutter  the  ship  suddenly  gave  an  extraordinary  lurch,  upsetting  my 
friend  and  throwing  me  violently  against  the  rail  of  the  ship,  smashing 
the  focussing-glass  and  cracking  the  body  of  the  camera.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  attempt  was  a  failure. 

On  leaving  Lough  Foyle,  being  then  in  smooth  water,  I  took  a  drop- 
shutter  view  of  Greencastle  as  we  passed,  and  in  coming  down  the 
Irish  Channel  the  saloon  passengers  were  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  severe  tossing  we  had  all  experienced  throughout  the 
passage,  and  a  few  of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  try  to  take  a 
group,  to  which  request  I  gladly  acceded,  and,  without  focussing-glass, 
took  the  group,  which  picture  has  turned  out  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  considering  the  dilapidated  condition  of  myself  and  my  poor 
camera. 

This  completed  my  three  months’  tour  with  a  camera  through  Canada 
and  America — a  journey  covering  nearly  sixteen  thousand  miles. 

In  conclusion :  1  may  mention  that  on  landing  at  Liverpool  my  baggage 
had  to  be  examined,  which  was  the  first  time  during  my  tour,  my 
British  Association  ticket  being  sufficient  pass  everywhere  up  to  this 
time.  One  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  astute  dynamite  hunters 
had  even  gone  so  far  with  a  friend  of  his  as  to  have  his  photographing 
kit  examined  in  a  dark  room,  but  they  did  not  do  this  with  me. 

I  had  met  with  brusque  treatment,  indifference,  inattention,  from 
independent-spirited’ Yankees  during  my  journeyings,  but  never  with 
insult  until  I  once  again  placed  my  foot  on  British  soil,  and  I  regret 
that,  being  unable  to  “  take  their  heads  off”  (in  photography),  I  cannot 
display  to  view  those  wise,  courteous,  considerate,  respectful,  discrimina¬ 
ting,  sweet-spoken,  good-looking  individuals— the  searchers  at  the  great 
landing-stage  at  Liverpool.  R.  G.  Brook. 


(B-iIjilntion. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

In  our  previous  notice  we  stated  that  sixteen  medals  were  given  for 
competition  at  the  above  Exhibition,  but  it  turns  out  that  there  were 
really  twenty-eight  medals.  In  some  of  the  classes  for  work  from 
negatives  x  4^  and  under  two  medals  are  awarded,  and  also  two 
medals  for  the  larger  plates  of  the  sime  class. 

The  various  descriptions  of  work  embraced  in  the  competition  list 
cover  pretty  well  every  branch  of  the  art-science  within  the  scope  of  the 
non-professional  photographer — from  small  transparencies  to  enlarged 
pictures. 

Class  1,  Landscapes,  taken  on  plates  larger  than  x  4£.— The  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  were  Mr.  George  Murray,  Scenes  on  Loch  l  omond 
(No.  104),  and  Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin  (No.  112).  Both  parties  received 
first  prizes  in  this  clas*,  the  pictures  being  so  nearly  equal  in  merit 
that  the  members  could  not  decide  on  either  competitor  taking  a 
second  place.  We  prefer  the  delicacy  of  tone  and  finish  of  Mr.  G. 
Murray’s  pictures  to  the  contrast  and  vigour  shown  in  Mr.  W. 
Goodwin’s. 

For  the  smaller  plates  in  this  class  Mr.  W.  Goodwin  took  the  first 
prize  with  No.  P25  frame.  In  this  frame,  On  the  Ro*a,  Arran  (No.  3) 
is  the  best  picture.  Mr.  Alex.  McDonald,  with  his  Arran  pictures 
(No.  121),  gained  the  second  prize. 

Class  2,  Figure  Subjects,  large  size. — Mr.  John  L.  Coulson  (No.  132) 
obtained  the  first  prize.  The  two  pictures  in  this  frame  are  very  good 
work,  but  why  they  should  be  classed  as  figure  subjects  we  quite  fail 
to  see.  Landscape  pictures  with  figures  in  them  are  not  figure 
subjects.  The  best  picture  conforming  to  this  class  is  Preparing  for 
the  Fishing  (No.  131),  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Ovenstone,  who  was  awarded  the 
second  prize. 

For  the  smaller  size  in  the  second  class  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Miss  Thompson,  for  pictures  No.  138.  The  Artists  is  a  charming 
little  picture,  well  grouped  and  carefully  executed.  The  second  prize 
was  gained  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

Class  3,  Instantaneous  Studies.— The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Coulson,  with  his  series  of  pictures  in  frame  143.  The  Swan 
picture  in  this  lot  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  instantaneous  work. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Armstrong  for  his 
Steamers  on  the  Cbjde  (No.  140),  which  stand  out  as  careful  studies, 
but  by  no  means  so  perfect  in  the  play  of  light  and  shade  as  that  to  be 
noted  in  his  exhibits  15  and  10  in  the  non-competitive  portion  of  the 
Exhibition,  especially  The  Silver  Sra  (No.  10).  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  artistic  pictures  in  the  room.  For  the  smaller  sizes  in  this  class  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Coulson  took  the  first  prize  with  his  frame  of  pictures  No. 
148.  In  this  frame,  for  a  natural  subject  artistically  treated,  Feeding 
the  Hens  is  worthy  of  note.  Racing  Yachts  (No.  147),  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Cochrane,  took  the  second  prize.  The  yacht  picture  with  the  sails 
standing  out  from  a  pure  white  background  is  very  effective. 

Class  4,  Portraits.— Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  took  the  first  prizes  for 
both  the  large  and  small  work  in  this  class.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  strong 
point  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year  is  his  portraits.  The  excellence  of 
these  pictures,  and  the  artistic  effects  in  light  and  shade,  being  quite 
free  from  the  heavy  shadows  usually  found  in  “room”  pictures,  fully 
demonstrates  what  beautiful  and  artistic  effects  may  be  produced  in  a 
parlour,  and  opens  up  a  new  field  of  work  for  the  amateur  enthusiast. 
In  the  Journals  of  the  12th  and  19th  ult.  will  be  found  articles  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  with  details  of  his  way  of  working. 

Mr.  D.  Pratt  took  the  second  prize  for  large  work  (No.  151)  in  this 
class.  The  heads  in  these  pictures  are  too  near  the  foliage  backgrounds 
to  do  the  portraits  justice.  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  (No.  156)  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  for  small  work  in  this  Ciass. 

Class  5,  Groups.— There  was  really  nothing  worthy  of  note  about 
this  class  of  picture,  unless  it  might  be  its  paucity.  For  large  work, 
Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Reid  (No.  161),  obtained  first  prize,  and  Mr  David  Pratt 
(No.  160)  took  second  prize.  In  the  small  size  of  this  class  Mr.  A.  L. 
Peock  (No.  165)  gained  first  prize,  and  H.  G.  Gillespie  the  second 
prize,  with  the  frame  of  pictures  No.  167— the  latter  being  the  poorest 
pictures  in  the  Exhibition  for  slovenly  manipulation,  poor  grouping, 
and  miserable  lighting.  How  these  pictures  obtained  a  prize  is  a  puzzle, 
unless  it  was  for  the  over-mount,  which  was  covered  with  tree  branch 

drClaTsr6,  Animals.-  -  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Reid,  with  Three  Horses  (No.  170), 
gained  the  first  prize  in  the  large  size,  and  the  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Long,  Jun.,  for  frame  of  pictures,  No.  171.  The  first  prizes 
for  the  smaller  sizes  of  this  class  were  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Chochomer 
with  frame  of  pictures  No.  175,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Coulson,  with  No.  176. 

Class  7,  Transparencies.— Mr.  W.  C.  Hume  gained  the  first  prize  with 
No.  182  /  these  transparencies  were  too  darkly  printed.  Mr.  W.  Snell 
Anderson  took  the  second  prize  with  No.  180.  These  were  the  best 
transparencies  in  the  class.  The  centre  picture  in  the  frame  was  too 
weak  and  thin  to  show  well.  . 

Class  8,  Enlargements.— Mr.  Wilfred  Smith  (No.  116)  obtained  first 
prize.  Two  second  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Snell  Anderson  (No. 
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188)  and  Mr.  George  Mursay  (Mo.  139),  the  voting  of  the  awards  being 
equal.  We  think  Mr.  Janies  Elder’s  Port  Bannatijne  the  best  picture 
in  the  enlargement  class. 

Amongst  the  non-competitive  pictures,  the  exhibits  sent  in  by  Mr. 
John  Parker  and  Mr.  W.  Finlay  son,  both  for  the  number  and  quantity 
of  pictures  sent,  formed  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Exhibition. 
All  their  pictures  show  artistic  selection  and  careful  manipulation,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  «nj*oyable  study  to  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Hugh  Reid’s  Yachts  (No.  21)  is  a  careful  bit  of  work.  A  set  of 
clever  studies  (No.  26)  by  Mr.  John  L.  Coulson,  and  four  views  (No.  34) 
by  Mr,  W.  G.  Hume,  are  remarkable  for  detail  and  delicate  treatment. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  Coming  Through  the  Rye  (No.  37)  is  a  little  picture  which 
just  misses  being  a  gem  for  want  of  a  few  high  lights.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  artistic — the  finished  results  dead  flat.  Instantaneous  Studies 
(No.  57),  by  Mr.  George  Napier,  attracted  considerable  attention  for 
their  general  excellence,  as  did  also  the  picture  by  Mr.  R.  Cutting 
(No.  76).  Bridge  near  Benmore  (No.  56)  is  the  best  picture  in  Mr.  W. 
Falconer’s  series.  S.S.  Rosville  (68),  by  Mr.  W.  IT.  Turner,  is  a  small 
picture  which  shows  careful  treatment  and  good  results.  No.  87  is  a 
frame  of  views  showing  collodion  pictures  of  1859-69,  and  dry-nlate 
work  of  1884. 

Taking  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  find  the  progress  of  the  year  so  very  marked ;  and  also  that 
their  second  Exhibition,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  proved  such 
a  success. 


A.  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  ABSOLUTE  SENSITIVENESS 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRY  PLATES. 

[American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.] 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  subject  of  dry-plate  photography  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  not  only  in  general  popularity  but  also  in  im¬ 
portance  in  regard  to  its  applications  to  other  departments  of  science. 
Numerous  plate  manufacturers  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad,  and  each  naturally  claims  all  the  good  qualities  for  his  own 
plates.  It,  therefore,  seemed,  desirable  that  some  tests  should  be  made 
which  would  determine  definittdy  the  validity  of  these  claims,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  other  persons  using  instru¬ 
ments  similarly  constructed  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tests  needed  are  in  regard  to  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plates.  Most  plate-makers  use  the  wet  plates  as  their 
standard,  giving  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plates  at  from  two  to  sixty 
times  greater  ;  but  as  wet  plates  vary  quite  as  much  as  dry  ones,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  collodion,  condition  of  the  bath,  &c.,  this  system  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Another  method  employed  largely  in  England  depends 
on  the  use  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer.  In  this  instrument  the 
light  from  a  tablet  coated  with  luminous  paint,  just  after  being  exposed 
to  a  magnesium  light,  is  permitted  to  shine  through  a  coloured  trans¬ 
parent  film  of  graduated  density  upon  the  plate  to  be  tested.  Each 
degree  on  the  film  has  a  number,  and,  after  a  given  exposure,  the 
last  number  photographed  on  the  plate  represents  the  sensitiveness  on 
an  empirical  scale.  There  are  two  or  three  objections  to  this  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  the  light-giving  power  of  the  luminous  tablet 
is  liable  to  variations,  and,  if  left  in  a  warm,  moist  place,  it  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorates.  Again  :  it  has  been  shown  by  Captain  Abney  that  plates 
sensitised  by  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  which  may  be  equally 
sensitive  to  white  light,  are  not  equally  affected  by  the  light  emitted 
by  the  paint ;  the  bromides  being  much  the  most  rapidly  darkened, 
the  chlorides  next,  and  the  iodides  least  of  all.  The  instrument  is, 
therefore,  applicable  only  to  testing  plates  sensitised  with  the  same 
salts. 

In  this  investigation  it  was  first  shown  that  the  plates  most  sensitive 
for  one-coloured  light  were  not  necessarily  the  most  so  for  light  of 
another  colour.  Therefore  it  was  evident  that  the  sun  must  be  used  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  light,  and  it  was  concluded  to  employ  the  light 
reflected  from  the  sky  near  the  zenith  as  the  direct  source.  But  as 
this  would  vary  in  brilliancy  from  day  to  day,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
some  method  which  would  avoid  the  employment  of  an  absolute  stan¬ 
dard  of  light.  It  is  evident  that  we  may  escape  the  use  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  standard,  if  we  can  obtain  some  material  which  has  a  perfectly 
uuiform  sensitiveness  ;  for  we  may  then  state  the  sensitiveness  of  our 
plates  in  terms  of  this  substance  regardless  of  the  brilliancy  of  our 
source.  The  first  material  tried  was  white  filter  paper,  salted  and 
stnsitised  in  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  This  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  powdered  silver  chloride,  chemically  pure,  which  was 
found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than  that  made  from  the  commercial 
1  chemicals.  This  powder  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  in  a  long  paper 
j  cell,  on  a  strip  of  glass.  The  cell  measures  one  centimetre  broad  by 
I  ten  in  length.  Over  this  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  and  above 
1  that  a  narrow  strip  of  black  paper,  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  chloride 
for  its  full  length  and  half  its  breadth.  These  two  pieces  of  paper 
are  pasted  on  to  the  under  side  of  a  narrow  strip  of  glass,  which  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  pap*r  cell.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  exposures 


are  made  consists  of  a  box  a  little  over  a  metre  in  length,  closed  r.t  tl.c 
top  by  a  board,  in  which  is  a  circular  aperture  15  8  c.m’.  in  diameter. 
Over  this  board  may  be  placed  a  cover,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
hole  -05  c.m.  in  diameter,  which  therefore  lets  through  -00001  as  much 
light  as  the  full  aperture.  The  silver  chloride  is  placed  at  a  distance 
of  just  one  metre  from  the  larger  aperture,  and  over  it  is  placed  the 
photographic  scale,  which  might  be  made  of  tinted  gelatines,  or,  as  in 
the  present  case,  constructed  of  long  strips  of  tisssue  paper,  of  vary  in" 
widths,  and  arranged  like  a  flight  of  steps  ;  so  that  the  light  passing 
through  one  side  of  the  scale  traverses  nine  strips  of  paper,  while  that 
through  the  other  side  traverses  only  one  strip.  Each  strip  cuts  off 
about  one-sixth  of  the  light  passing'”  through  it,  so  that,  taking  the 
middle  strip  as  unity,  the  strips  on  either  side  taken  in  order  will 
transmit  approximately  : — 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

2  0  1-65  1-4  1-2  1-0  -85  7  -6  5 

The  instrument  is  now  pointed  toward  the  zenith  for  about  eight 
minutes,  on  a  day  when  there  is  a  bright  blue  sky.  On  taking  the 
apparatus  in  the  dark  room,  and  viewing  the  impression  by  gaslight, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  markings,  which  are  quite  clear  at  one  end’ 
have  entirely  faded  out  by  the  time  the  middle  division  is  reached! 
The  last  division  clearly  marked  is  noted.  Five  strips  cut  from  sensi¬ 
tised  glass  plates,  ten  centimetres  long  and  two  and  a-half  in  width,  aic 
now  placed  side  by  side  under  the  scale  in  the  place  of  the  chloride. 
By  this  means  we  can  test,  if  we  wish,  five  different  kinds  of  plates  at 
once.  The  cover  of  the  sensitometer  containing  the  05  c.m.  hole  is  put 
on,  and  the  plates  exposed  to  sky  light  for  a  time  varying  anywhere 
between  twenty  seconds  and  three  minutes,  depending  on  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plates.  The  instrument  is  then  removed  to  the  dark  room 
and  the  plates  developed  by  immersing  them  all  at  once  in  a  solution 
consisting  of  four  parts  potassium  oxalate,  and  one  part  ferrous  sulphate. 
After  ten  minutes  they  are  removed,  fixed,  and  dried.  Their  readings 
are  then  noted,  and  compared  with  those  obtained  with  the  silver  chlo¬ 
ride.  The  chloride  experiment  is  again  performed  as  soon  as  the  plates 
have  been  removed,  and  the  first  result  confirmed.  With  some  plates 
it  is  necessary  to  make  two  or  three  trials  before  the  right  exposure  can 
be  found,  but  if  the  image  disappear  anywhere  between  the  second  and 
eighth  divisions  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  obtained. 

The  plates  were  also  tested,  using  gaslight  instead  of  daylight.  In 
this  case  an  argand  burner  was  employed,  burning  five  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour.  A  diaphragm  one  c.m.  in  diameter  was  placed  close  to  the 
glass  chimney,  and  the  chloride  was  placed  at  ten  c.m.  distance,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  coming  from  the  brightest  part  of  the  flame  for 
ten  hours.  This  produced  an  impression  as  far  as  the  third  division  of 
the  scale.  The  plates  were  exposed  in  the  sensitometer  as  usual,  except 
that  it  was  found  convenient  in  several  cases  to  use  a  larger  stop, 
measuring  '316  c.m.  in  diameter.  William  H.  Pickering. 

- - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  17,102. — “  Construction  of  Erecting  Binocular  Prisms.”  C.  D.  Ahrens. 
— December  31,  1884. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa  and 
other  Chromates. 

Sydney  Pitt,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

The  first  part  of  this  specification,  sets  forth  that  in  the  present  ordinary 
process  of  treating  chrome  ore,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  chromic  acid  formed  obstinately  resists  solution,  being  in  the 
state  of  a  complex  combination  of  chromic  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
lime,  and  the  inventor  continues : — 

I  have  discovered  that  the  decomposition  of  the  above-described  insoluble 
combination  of  chromates  may  be  most  completely  and  satisfactorily 
effected  by  carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  carbonates  acting  simultaneously, 
and  the  total  amount  of  chromic  acid  obtained  in  solution  as  alkaline  chro¬ 
mates. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  make  use  of  my  improved 
process  I  will  proceed  to  describe  it  more  fully. 

The  mixture  of  finely-powdered  chrome  ore,  lime  and  alkalies,  or  alkaline 
salts,  having  been  calcined  as  usual  in  an  oxidising  furnace,  is  mixed  with 
the  additional  salts  of  the  alkalies  required,  and  with  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  thin  cream  and  to  hold  in  solution  the  theoretical 
amount  of  alkaline  chromate.  A  little  over  a  gallon  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  chrome  ore  used  is  generally  sufficient.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  to  use 
a  high  cylindrical  vessel  of  boiler  iron  with  a  conical  bottom  into  which  the 
(  mixture  is  charged.  This  vessel  is  such  as  is  generally  used  in  the  purifica- 
j  tion  of  petroleum  with  sulphuric  acid.  I  add  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
proportion  of  alkaline  carbonates  used  should  be  a  quantity  containing  an 
'  excess  of  alkali  equal  to  about  five  per  cent,  over  the  amount  necessary  to 
combine  with  the  released  chromic  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  existing 
in  the  insoluble  compound  being  determined  from  time  to  time  before 
treatment. 

I  then  force  into  the  mixture,  through  pipes  provided  at  their  lower  ends 
with  numerous  small  holes,  a  current  of  gases  containing  carbonic  acid 
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purified  as  hereinafter  described,  and  obtained  from  the  waste  gases  from 
furnaces,  coke,  or  charcoal,  or  from  the  gases  from  lime  kilns  or  from  any 
otlwr  convenient  source. 

The  mixture  of  calcined  matters  and  water  is  kept  violently  agitated 
either  by  the  permeating  and  escaping  gases,  or  by  mechanical  means  if  the 
action  of  the  gases  be  insufficient,  so  as  to  hold  the  insoluble  matter  in  a 
state  of  suspension  in  the  fluid.  This  treatment  is  continued  until  the 
chromic  acid  present  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  solution,  which  can  be  readily 
determined  by  the  usual  chemical  tests,  or  approximately  by  the  colour  of 
the  insoluble  portion  of  the  mixture,  which,  being  at  first  a  dark  olive-green, 
becomes,  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  a  light  yellowish-brown,  or  like 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  length  of  time  required  is,  of  course, 
dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  gas  and  the  amount 
thereof.  In  a  proper  apparatus  it  can  easily  be  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  gas  containing  the  carbonic  acid  must,  of  course,  be  washed  and 
freed  from  all  traces  of  sulphurous  acid  before  using,  which  is  readily  done 
by  passing  it  through  washing  or  scrubbing  towers,  or  over  or  through  wet 
carbonate  of  lime  in  mass  or  powder,  or  by  other  well-known  means. 

Any  form  of  apparatus  that  will  bring  carbonic  acid  into  contact  with  the 
mixture  may  be  used,  or  the  mass  from  the  calcining  furnace  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  its  dry  state,  or,  after  being  wetted,  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  the  chromate  formed  and  already  soluble  may  be  first  leached  out,  and 
the  residue  alone,  or  with  the  additional  salts  of  the  alkalies,  be  mixed  with 
water  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  carbonated  alkali  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  method  as  first  described. 

The  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  chromates  being  completed,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  residuum,  and  concentrated  and  con¬ 
verted  into  bichromate  of  potassa  or  other  chromates  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  residuum  usually  contains  several  per  cent,  of  undecomposed  chrome 
ore.  The  chromic  acid  equivalent  thereto  can  be  obtained  as  soluble  chro¬ 
mate  by  leaving  in  or  supplying  to  the  residuum  a  little  of  the  salts  of  the 
alkalies  and  drying  and  recalcining  the  mass,  which  being  then  treated  with 
water,  carbonated  alkali,  and  carbonic  acid,  as  before,  the  theoretical 
amount  of  chromate  corresponding  to  the  oxide  of  chrome  in  the  ore  may 
be  obtained. 

What  I  claim  is  As  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  other  chromates,  the  hereinbefore  described 
method  of  treating  the  calcined  mixture  of  chrome  ore,  bases,  and  salts 
simultaneously  with  carbonated  alkali  and  carbonic  acid  gas  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  described. 


Mr.  A.  Haddon  showed  a  plate — a  gelatine  negative  < machinerj 
which  had  become  grained  <>r  reticulated  in  consequence  of  being  iimner.-ed 
for  some  time  in  water.  The  grain  considerably  resembled  that  obtained 
with  gelatine  and  bichromate  for  phototype  processes,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  experiments  should  be  made  with  the  view  of  producing  such  a  grain 
at  will  upon  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  number  of  prints  developed  upon 
paper  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  have  recently  been  introduced 
commercially.  They  had  been  produced  upon  paper  coated  with  an 
emulsion  prepared  by  the  following  formula : — 

No.  1. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  100  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  100  ,, 

Water  .  3  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  17  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium . .  40  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  100  ,, 

Gelatine  .  40  ,, 

Water  .  3  ounces. 

These  solutions  were  mixed  at  a  temperature  of  150",  the  silver  solution 
being  poured  with  stirring  into  that  of  the  gelatine  and  haloids.  To  the 
mixture,  200  grains  of  gelatine  which  had  previously  been  swelled  in  cold 
water  were  added,  and  the  whole  was  poured  out  to  set.  The  washing 
was  conducted  as  usual.  It  would  be  noticed  that  the  emulsion  contained 
nearly  equal  parts  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  but  he  had  found 
that  similar  results  could  be  obtained  witli  very  varying  proportions  of 
the  chloride  and  bromide,  or  indeed  with  either  alone.  The  developmei_ 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  solution  recommended  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards 
for  use  with  chloride  plates,  with  the  addition  of  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  citric  acid.  The  prints  had  been  toned  with  gold  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  enamelled  appearance  had  been  obtained  by  allowing  them  to 
dry  upon  a  sheet  of  glass  previously  rubbed  with  French  chalk. 

The  prints  shown  presented  a  considerable  variety  of  colour,  ranging  from 
almost  claret  to  nearly  black,  and  the  whites  were  remarkably  pure. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  referred  to  a  suggestion  made  at  a  former  meet¬ 
ing  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic  in 
emulsion.  He  had  added  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  ten  ounces  of  emulsion, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  had  been  made  exceedingly  slow,  and  that  what 
faint  image  there  was  had  been  reversed. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


D  ite  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  12.... 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Boom. 

,,  13.... 

Great  Britain . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

,,  13.... 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Ann.  Meet.). 

College  of  Physical  Science. 

,,  13.... 

Bolton  Club . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

,,  13.... 

Glasgow  Amateur . 

180,  West  Regent-street. 

,,  14.... 

Cheltenham  Amateur  . 

,,  14... 

Bury . 

Temperance  Hall. 

,,  14.... 

Photographic  Club  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-st.,  E.C. 

,,  15 ... . 

London  and  Provincial  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,,  16.... 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Club  . . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  lantern  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Ackland,  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance.  The  lantern  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  It  was  manipulated  by  Mr.  G.  Daven¬ 
port.  The  room  was  lighted  during  the  intervals  of  the  exhibition  by 
incandescent  lights  worked  from  accumulators.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
possible  to  have  total  darkness  when  using  the  lantern. 

The  following  gentlemen  exhibited  slides,  a  few  words  being  said,  as 
these  latter  appeared  on  the  screen,  either  by  the  exhibitors  or  by  Mr. 
Bridge,  the  Hon.  Sec. : — Messrs.  T.  Charters  White,  C.  J.  Hussey,  Pil- 
kington,  J.  Gale,  F.  Beasley,  Poulton  and  Son,  A.  King,  C.  Ray  Woods, 
PI.  F.  McConnel,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  E.  Dunmore,  J.  Nesbit,  A.  Cowan, 
F.  Howard,  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  and  George  Smith. 

During  the  intervals  the  company  was  entertained  with  music  by  the 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Page. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  1st  instant,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  C.  E.  Salmon. 

A  representative  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Anderson,  the  patentee  of  a  method  of 
colouring  paper  photographs  upon  the  surface  in  oil  after  cementing  them 
on  to  opal  plates  and  rendering  them  translucent  with  bees’  wax,  attended 
to  demonstrate  the  process,  which  he  accomplished  upon  a  cabinet-sized 
portrait  in  about  twenty  minutes.  A  number  of  similar  productions  that 
had  been  previously  painted  were  also  handed  round. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  by  the  substitution  of  glass  for 
paper,  as  the  material  upon  which  to  mount  the  photographs,  one  source 
of  fading  was  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  noticed  that  whilst  solid  oil  paint  might  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  transparent  oil  paintings  sometimes  faded  or 
changed  colour  very  badly. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Mason  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  question-box  contained  two  questions,  which  led  to  an  interesting 
discussion,  on  Photographing  on  Wood. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Photographic  Society,  intimating  the 
gift  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Association — the  funds  of  the  Society — 
amounting  to  about  £18. 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Urie  seconded,  that  the  money 
be  accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Trustees 
(Messrs.  Stuart,  Bowman,  McTear,  and  Robertson)  for  their  gift. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  money  should  be  banked  as  a  special  fund,  only 
to  be  used  for  some  photographic  purpose. 

A  demonstration  was  given  with  the  new  “Alpha”  printing  paper.  Mr. 
Urie,  Jun. ,  showed  some  very  goed  results  with  this  paper,  the  toning 
being  remarkably  good,  with  exposures  of  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  to  an 
ordinary  fish-tail  burner.  The  gentlemen  present  spoke  in  favourable 
terms  of  the  paper. 

Samples  of  the  paper  and  copies  of  formula  were  given  to  each  member. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  out  for  rooms  for  the  Association. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

- ♦ - 

®oriTsj.umimtrr. 


{All  communications  for  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Journal  should  Ic 
addressed  to  the  “ Editors ,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.  6'.  ”] 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WIND  AND  ACTINISM. 

To  the.  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  recent  article  on  The  Direction  of  the  Wind  and 
Actinism  reminds  me  of  an  old  rhyme  to  which  I  was  introduced  by  my 
first  mentor  in  the  black  art  about  thirty  years  ago  : — 

“  When  the  wind  is  in  the  North 
Bring-  not  the  wretched  sitter  forth  ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  East 
Double  exposure  at  the  least ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  South 

Two  seconds  give  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  West 
Then  the  portrait  will  be  best.” 

Your  observations  refer  almost  entirely  to  the  position  of  studios  in  or 
near  large  cities,  and  with  reference  to  the  direction  from  whence  smoke 
or  fog  may  be  expected. 

Being  myself  only  an  amateur,  and  never  having  worked  in  a  studio, 
I  can  only  refer  to  my  experience  in  outdoor  photography,  which  leads 
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me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  west  wind  is  the  best  and  the 
east  wind  is  the  worst,  although  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else  there  are 
frequent  exceptions.  Whichever  way  the  wind  blows  there  are  some 
days  in  which  one  feels  that  the  light  is  full  of  actinism,  most  frequently 
before  or  after  rain,  or,  best  of  all,  on  a  showery  day  between  the 
showers.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  prevalence  of  a  dry  east 
wind  for  some  days  one  feels  that  the  camera  had  better  be  left  at  home. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  many  gradations,  and  no  doubt 
the  power  of  the  light  is  Sometimes  very  deceiving.  Who  can  say — 
What  effect  has  electricity  upon  the  actinism  of  light  ?  One  has  often 
heard  of  the  theory  that  a  good  or  bad  scenting  day  with  hounds 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Though 
more  is  known  of  electrical  science  every  year,  the  time  probably  has 
not  arrived  yet  when  an  electrometer  will  form  part  of  the  photographer’s 
“kit.”  You  may  think  this  notion  far-fetched,  but  after  all  there  may 
be  something  in  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Chas.  Stephens. 

Woodley. hill,  Reading,  January  3,  1885. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  one  could  tell 
me  where  I  could  obtain  for  the  lantern  views  of  towns  and  places 
visited  by  the  British  Association  in  America  last  year — especially 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  I  desire  also  to  procure  some  of  the  towns  and 
places  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  good  photographs  of  the  latter 
would  do.  Perhaps  some  one  who  sees  this  might  be  inclined  to  lend  a 
view  or  two  on  hire,  or  sell  them.  Any  information  on  the  subject 
would  be  gladly  received  by — Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  W.  H.  Brogden. 

Gresham  House,  London,  E.C.,  January  5,  1885. 

[Mr.  Frederick  York  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  task  of 
thoroughly  photographing  the  remarkable  features  of  the  United 
States,  but  whether  any  of  his  works  are  yet  in  the  market  we 
cannot  say. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Our  English  Sunday  has  been  lately  in  great  danger  of 
being  desecrated  by  the  proposed  opening  of  museums  and  picture 
galleries,  as  all  know,  and  very  strenuous  have  been  the  efforts  to 
prevent  it. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
in  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  shows  how  he,  for  one,  would  not  like  con¬ 
tinental  habits  to  be  introduced  into  our  societies,  and  with  good  reason. 
What  would  Professor  Tyndall  think  of  his  audience  calling  for  beer 
and  spirits,  and  enjoying  a  “weed”  while  he  was  delivering  one  of  his 
most  interesting  discourses  ? 

But  “they  do  things  differently  in  France,”  as  the  old  saying  goes. 
By  France  I  mean  Europe,  as  French  society  does  not  adopt  the 
system  of  other  continental  cities. 

In  Germany  and  Brussels  the  dolce  far  niente  principle  is  adopted, 
and  I  remember  when  in  Berlin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  there,  the 
President’s  voice  was  occasionally  drowned  by  the  clatter  of  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  clinking  of  “siedels,”  and  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence  to  see  a  distinguished  member  waiting  till  he  had 
cleared  his  mouth  before  replying  to  a  remark  from  the  President. 
The  same  “free  and  easy”  style  prevails  in  the  Brussels  and  other 
Belgian  societies. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  should  not  like  to  see  truly  scientific 
societies  take  a  leaf  from  the  music  halls,  though  I  am  Bohemian 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  something  pleasant  in  such 
gatherings  as  that  I  assisted  at  in  the  Capital  of  Germany.  An  English 
club  and  a  society  are  two  different  things  and  should  not  be  confounded, 
however  much  the  two  may  assimilate  among  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Java  House,  January  3,  1885. 


COLOUR  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the.  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  printed  a  letter  on  December  26,  1884,  signed 
H.  Norwood  Atkins,  and  another  on  January  2,  1S85,  signed  A.  M. 
Macdona,  about  an  article  contributed  by  me,  which  appeared  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  1884,  entitled  Colour  of  Gelatino- Bromide  Transparencies. 
My  object  in  that  paper  was  to  show  that  the  colour  of  the  plate  had 
been  found  under  control  within  certain  limits — limits  still  allowing 
of  considerable  latitude.  Both  these  gentlemen  state  they  have  made 
certain  experiments  without  getting  such  results  as  are  described.  Mr. 

I  Atkins  says— “Has  Mr.  Wyles  tried  his  own  prescriptions?  Has  he 
omitted  some  essential  part  of  the  experiment,  or  can  he  send  either  to 
the  writer  or  to  the  Editors  a  warm-red  slide  prepared  in  the  manner  i 


he  describes?”  Mr.  A.  M.  Macdona,  following  on,  says — “Like  him 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wyles  had  actually  tried 
his  own  formulae,  or  whether  he  gave  the  results  from  hearsay.  Such 
a  discovery,  were  it  only  a  reality,  would,  indeed,  amount  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  slide  making  from  gelatine  plates.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  particularly  astonishing  in  men 
failing  with  experimental  work  where  others  succeed.  We  see  it  con¬ 
stantly,  and  shall  do  whilst  conditions  are  variable  and  carelessness 
abounds.  One  very  probable  cause  of  failure,  by  the  way,  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  revealed  in  one  of  these  very  letters.  But,  whilst  every  worker 
of  experience  recognises  the  possibility  of  failure  in  experiments,  it  is 
usual  first  of  all  to  discredit  one’s  own  conditions  or  manipulation,  and 
search  in  these  for  the  source  of  failure.  If  information  is  asked  from 
the  original  worker,  ask  for  it  courteously.  It  is  more  than  the 
average  time  allotted  to  a  generation  since  I  began  my  training  in  ex¬ 
perimental  chemistry — more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first  specially 
applied  it  to  photographic  work ;  but  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
think  that  any  amount  of  experience  would  warrant  me  in  rushing  into 
print  with  an  imputation  of  untruthfulness  upon  another  because  I 
had  not  been  able  to  reproduce  his  results.  These  gentlemen  do 
that. 

If  Messrs.  Atkins  and  Macdona  will  refer  to  page  774,  latter  part  of 
second  paragraph,  second  column,  they  will  find  categorical  statements 
quite  sufficient  for  the  case,  and  which  ought  to  have  restrained  them 
from  their  present  course,  whilst  leaving  them  full  freedom  for  the 
gentlemanly  intercourse  that  could,  perhaps,  have  better  elicited  what 
they  desire. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  state  how  the  clue  to  this  “  discovery,”  as 
Mr.  Macdona  calls  it,  “  were  it  only  a  reality,”  was  stumbled  upon  in 
the  course  of  professional  work ;  how  the  clue,  trenching  as  it  did  on 
certain  clearly-ascertained  but  not  commonly-known  principles,  was 
thought  worth  following  up  ;  how  some  dozens  of  plates  were  worked 
with  the  results  recorded  ;  how  seven  of  these — a  representative  of 
each — were  set  up  in  a  window,  shown  to  various  persons,  and  after¬ 
wards  remitted  to  safe  keeping  ;  how  these  transparencies  (not  lantern 
slides)  showed  a  marked  scale  of  tones  going  up  to,  not  light  red  of  the 
colour  box,  but  to  very  decided  warmth,  such  as  I  endeavoured  fairly 
to  describe' with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  known  imperfect  limits  of 
language  as  applied  to  delicate  miances  of  colour  will  permit,  and  tones 
such  at  least  as  the  correspondents  evidently  desire  to  produce.  All  this 
might  be  interesting,  and  if  it  would  help  any  out  of  a  difficulty  would 
be  further — a  pleasure;  but,  if  done,  it  should  be  “otherwhen”  than 
in  response  to  a  demand  for  information  coupled  with  words  which 
practically  amount  to  the  sentiment— “  we  don’t  believe  what  you  have 
told  us  already.”  Verb.  sap. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Southport,  January  5,  1885.  Benjamin  Wyles. 

[With  the  exception  of  two  examples  in  which  tartaric  acid  has 
been  employed,  the  transparencies  sent  show  but  little  real  variation 
in  tone— little  if  anymore,  indeed,  than  might  be  expected  from  one 
and  the  same  developer.  The  two  exceptions  present  a  curious  and 
not  altogether  pleasing-brown  tone,  which,  however,  seems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  Gaining  action  of  the  developer  than  upon  actual 
difference  of  colour  in  the  deposit,  as  the  lights,  though  transparent, 
are  of  the  same  general  tint, — Eds.] 

- * - . - 

$ioU s  atttr  (@um£S, 

R.  asks  about  the  characteristics  of  a  good  block  for  printing  with  letter- 
press,  in  an  ordinary  printing  machine. — A  photographer  who  experiments 
in  the  production  of  blocks  “  type  high  ”  can  do  nothing  efficiently  unless 
he  works  in  conjunction  with  a  good  practical  printer.  Any  ordinary 
printing  altogether  spoils  the  impressions  from  a  first-class  wood  block  ; 
an  inferior  block  would  give  a  much  better  result.  Much  skilled  work  is 
necessary  in  preparing  both  the  machine  and  paper  for  working  off  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  highest  class  of  wood  blocks,  and  a  photographer 
inexperienced  in  printing  might  turn  out  a  first-class  block  and  never 
know  it;  if  the  final  results  came  out  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
printer. 

Alpha  writes  that  he  wishes  to  adopt  the  electric  light,  that  not  being  a 
rich  man  he  desires  to  make  any  necessary  expenditure  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  asks  whether  it  would  be  better  to  possess  an  accumu¬ 
lator  and  small  dynamo,  or  a  larger  dynamo  with  no  accumulator ;  and 

who  would  be  the  best  man  to  supply  it. - These  are  questions  he 

should  put  rather  to  a  professional  consulting  electrician  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  and  we  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recom¬ 
mending  any  particular  dynamo.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
popularity  of  Siemens’  small  dynamos,  for  the  production  of  currents 
such  as  our  correspondent  requires,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
margin  is  allowed  for  safety  ;  and  much  more  power  can  be  obtained  out 
of  most  of  them  with  security,  even  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  forty  per 
cent.,  than  they  are  guaranteed  to  yield.  Consequently,  in  purchasing 
a  dynamo  from  any  maker  it  is  well  to  question  him  on  the  performances 
of  his  machine  in  this  respect.  Constant  improvements  are  being  made 
in  accumulators,  and  no  permanent  type  seems  as  yet  to  have  been 
arrived  at,  so  it  is  best  to  wait  before  purchasing  one. 
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No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements;  but  in  no  case  do  we 
insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost 
in  our  advertising  pages.  This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges 
only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange 
be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom  de  plume  be 
thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

WaTlfpfq  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  exchange  for  Photo. 

j^’^  ^Xnday.-Address,  Thos.  Forrest,  Cambrian  Studio, 

Pontypridd. 

T  will  exchange  lantern  slides,  coloured  and  plain  chromotypes,  &c.,  for 
anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  J.  H.,  10,  Yictona-road, 
Penrith,  Cumberland. 

I  will  exchange  130  14  x  10  ferrotype  plates,  also  a  Victoria  camera,  fitted 
with  three  Victoria  lenses,  shifting  back,  and  m  good  condition,  for  a 
talking  parrot. -Address,  Garner,  40,  London-road,  S.L. 

T  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  fitted  with  Waterhouse’s 
1  diaphragms  ffiqual  to  new),  and  one  small  portrait  .lens  Wanted, 
DaCeyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear  1a  or  Iaa  ;  difference  in  cash  adjusted. 
—Address,  C.  Vernon,  3,  Earl-street,  Maidstone. 

T  will  exchange  a  universal  triple-wick  lantern,  four  and  a-half-inch 
1  condenser  nickel-plated,  lens,  all  complete  in  case,  for  a  good  modern 
balustrade  and  pedestal  or  posmg-chair  -  Address,  A.  E.  Fox,  1, 
Commercial- buildings,  Bridge-street,  Biadfoid. 

T  will  evchan-e  a  nine-quart  cell  Bunsen’s  battery,  two  of  Swans  five- 
1  handle  lamp's  a  10  x  8  burnisher,  several  backgrounds,  Marions  plaque 
apparatus11  and  7  x  5  Meagher’s  camera  and  doub  e  slide,  all  nearly  new, 
fo^^eavey^s  backgrounds,  first-class  accessories,  &c.-Address,  J. 
Berryman,  Redhill. 

Wlnl  offers  in  exchange  for  interior  and  exterior  backgrounds,  large 
^rolling-press  splendid  studio  camera  stand,  large  grass  mat  Winchester 
f  l  1  O optic  acid  12  x  10  bath  and  dipper,  in  air-tight  case,  photo- 
l&c  vrlor  h“S,  and  chromo.  printing-frame, ’-Address,  JOHN 
Hodge,  31,  Union-street,  Stonehouse,  Devon. 


Jutslmrs  to  (HomaponDrats. 

fW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J  c  — 1  and  2.  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  both  your  suggestions. 
Giaggiolo. — Negative  received.  We  will  examine  it  carefully  with  a  view 
of  further  suggestion  next  week. 

CORINTH.-The  spectroscope  is  of  no  use  for  the  purpose.  The  sensito- 
meter  is  quite  sufficiently  reliable. 

J  Robb  -There  is  no  rule  in  the  matter.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
‘arrangement  between  the  parties  exchanging. 

L  the  leading  dealers  in  chemical  reagents.  .  ^  ^  -  . 

A  Of  Ibp  three  No.  2  is  decidedly  the  best ;  No.  1  is 

quSfout' of  it. ‘  Apparently  the  latter  plate  is  very  much  over-exposed, 
^he  negatives  have  been  returned  as  requested. 

useful  on  your  list  will  be  those  marked  2a  and  1  • 
ttt  tt  a  Tf  tLe  class  be  carefully  waxed  and  polished  or  treated  wit  i 
W-  HuS-h  Lie  the  print  will  “strip”  with  the  greatest  ease  when  dry, 
Sd  tTuleSn  SuoE  of  the  resulting  gloss  when  mounted. 

A  A1VT„  P  T? nr  WRR _ These  correspondents  direct  attention  to  the 

AnoXn«ylarge^ portion 'of  silver  in ’the  formula  of  “Ajax  ”  on  page 

03  of  the  Almanac.  Perhaps  “  Ajax  ”  will  kindly  explain. 

WM.  Davis.— The  specimen,  of ’tont-in 

0.  I.  E.-The  lens  you  have  is  atat  the  best  you  can  gj- ***■*£ 

include  TS  ile-S  is,  a  Jus  of  shorter  focus  covering  the 
same  size  of  plate.  Consult  the  catalogues. 

Amateur.  Tf  a 

evidently6 caused^by  yonr  printing  from  the  negatives  before  the  spots 
caused  by  the  splashes  of  water  were  thoroughly  dry. 

D  TT  Ffrnley.— Burn  the  paper,  and  dry  the  chloride  and  the  reS1^® 

ceed  according  to  the  directions  given  m  foimei  numbers.  . 

■Rnx  T  antfrn  —You  might  utilise  the  portrait  lens  for  enlarging  from  the 
Box  Bant  c  •  ^  ,  ,  r  .i  jarcer  sizes  you  must  employ  the 

‘‘Urapfdr’” ^Your  half-pVatu  camera  will  not  be  long  enough  to  use  as  an 
enlarging  camera  with  either  lens.  Better  make  the  wooden  box  as  you 
suggest. 


A.  Arnold. — The  greasiness  of  the  surface  of  the  double  transfe  r  carbon 
prints  is  probably  due  to  there  being  a  trace  of  the  waxing  compound 
being  left  on.  Wash  the  surface  of  the  prints  with  benzole. 

Argol. — The  best  for  your  purpose  is  the  gelatino-citro-chlorid<-  process. 
The  collodio-albumen  is  not  an  emulsion  process  at  all,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  it  would  answer  for  producing  prints  on  opal. 

Alex.  Reid. — Get  some  spectacle  eyes  of  short  focus.  Then  focus  some 
object  (say,  a  gas  flame)  with  the  condensers,  and  note  the  size  of  the 
image.  l)o  the  same  with  the  spectacle  eyes,  and  when  one  is  found 
giving  an  image  the  same  size,  its  focus  is  that  of  the  condensers. 

T.  J.  Ronnel. — The  two  lenses  are  of  different  typos.  If  you  wish  to  do 
instantaneous  work,  then  the  rapid  will  best  answer  your  purpose  ;  but 
the  other  will,  by  reason  of  its  smaller  aperture,  give  the  greatest  deoth. 
We  are,  of  course,  surmising  that  both  instruments  are  worked  with  their 
full  aperture. 

W.  K. — The  instrument  sent  is  a  portrait  combination  of  French  make; 
but  the  lenses  were  all  put  wrongly  into  the  mount.  We  have  placed  them 
right  for  you,  and  return  the  lens.  We  may  add  that  it  is  a  very  inferior 
instrument,  but  it  will  be  somewhat  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
diaphragms ;  they  should  be  placed  between  the  lenses. 

L.  Wilson. — Your  picture  arrived  smashed  to  atoms;  but  from  the 
pieces  we  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  image  is  far  too  dense  for  a 
“photo-crayon.”  The  image  must  be  exceedingly  thin  and  phantom- 
like  ;  otherwise  you  will  not  get  presentable  results.  The  only  way  of 
obtaining  this  is  by  giving  a  very  full  exposure,  so  as  to  secure  a  rapid 
development.  The  formula  you  are  using  is  quite  correct. 

Alpha — A  very  powerful  electric  light  would  be  required  for  enlarging 
direct  on  to  carbon  tissue,  even  with  thin  negatives.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  carbon  tissue  is  very  insensitive.  The  platinotype  will  re- 

3uire  considerably  less  light.  Of  course  the  “candle  power  required”  will 
epend  upon  the  density  of  the  negatives.  Some  negatives  will  require 
five  or  six,  or  even  more,  times  the  light  than  others.  In  practice  it  is 
better  to  have  too  much  light  than  too  little. 


Photographic  Club. — At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  this  Club,  at 
Anderton’s  Hot«d,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  14th  instant, 
the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  Stereoscopic  Work. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  8  p.m., 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  on  The  New  Rapid 
Printing  Paper  with  Demonstrations  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Leon 
Warnerke. 


Paris  International  Exhibition,  1885. — It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  have  exhibited  a  collection  of  teaching 
material  and  specimens  of  results  from  French  schools.  The  Educa- 
cational  Section  in  Group  Y.  (classes  38  to  44)  will  comprise  plans, 
models,  &c.,  of  schools  and  other  institutions;  teaching  appliances, 
gymnastics,  military  exercises  and  equipments,  &c.  ;  printing  and 
books,  stationery,  office  furniture,  photography,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  In  the  scientific  annexe  will  be  included  geology,  ethnography, 
hygienic  discoveries,  instruments  and  apparatus  for  medicine,  surgery, 
astronomy,  geography,  weights  and  measures,  and  monies  of  different 
nations.  The  artistic  annexe  is  to  comprise  printing,  sculpture, 
i  architecture,  models  and  designs,  reproduction  of  ancient  and  modern 
monuments,  paintings  on  enamel,  porcelain,  medals,  &c.  ;  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts.  The  London  offices  are  at  1,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  where 
applications  for  the  remaining  space  and  all  communications  from 
British  exhibitors  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson, 
Gommissaire  Ddlique. 

— — - -4- - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  408,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  January  7,  1884. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 


Jan. 

Barometer. 

Wind. 

Dry  Bulb. 

Wet  Bulb 

Max. 

Solar 

Rad. 

Max 

Shade 

Hem. 

Min. 

Tem. 

Remarks. 

1 

30-29 

SE 

31 

36 

30 

Bright  &  Clear. 

2 

30-22 

SE 

32 

32 

— 

37 

30 

Overcast. 

3 

30-01 

SE 

35 

33 

— 

46 

31 

Overcast. 

5 

30  08 

SW 

45 

43 

— 

49 

35 

Overcast. 

6 

30-21 

NW 

34 

33 

— 

43 

32 

Foggy. 

7 

30-39 

W 

33 

33 

— 

31 

Foggy. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES, 
Having  now  completed  the  emulsion,  we  come  to  the  stage 
at  which  the  preparation  of  the  plates  commences.  The  first 
operation  consists  in  cleaning  the  glass,  but  before  proceeding 
to  this,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  glass  itself.  This 
should  be  selected  with  even  greater  care  for  transparencies 
than  for  negative  work,  as  minute  blemishes  in  the  form  of 
scratches  or  bubbles  in  the  glass,  which  would  not  interfere 
greatly  with  the  printing  properties  of  a  negative,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  mar  the*  beauty  of  an  otherwise  perfect  trans¬ 
parency. 

In  the  selection  of  the  glass  much  will  depend  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  transparency  is  intended.  If  for  large 
sizes,  for  window  or  table  decoration  or  similar  purposes,  it  is 
worth  while  to  employ  thin  plate  glass ;  for  lantern  or  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  however,  a  very  thin  glass  of  foreign  manufacture 
is  obtainable,  two  thicknesses  of  which,  when  bound  together, 
scarcely  exceed  a  single  one  of  ordinary  glass.  The  price  is 
rather  higher,  but  the  neat  appearance  and  other  conveniences 
of  the  thinner  material  fully  compensate  for  the  extra  cost. 
For  the  two  latter  purposes,  i.e.,  where  two  plates  are  bound 
together,  it  is  important  that  the  glass  be  cut  accurately  to  a 
uniform  size,  as  nothing  detracts  more  from  the  finish  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  than  to  find  the  edges  rough  and  uneven  from  in¬ 
equality  of  the  dimensions.  In  order  to  secure  this  we  would 
strongly  recommend  amateurs  especially  to  purchase  the  glass 
in  larger  sizes,  and  to  cut  it  to  the  required  dimensions  them¬ 
selves,  retaining  a  gauge  for  that  special  purpose. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  advantage  is  gained  by 
coating  the  glass  with  emulsion  in  large  sizes,  and  subsequently 
cutting  down,  as,  though  trouble  is  saved  in  the  coating  and 
washing  operations,  the  extremely  tender  surface  of  the  dried 
collodion  film  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  avoid  scratching  or  rubbing  the  surface  in 
applying  the  gauge.  If  a  properly  constructed  cutting-table 
be  used,  and  the  underside  of  the  gauge  be  covered  with  soft 
velvet,  the  danger  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  preferable  to  cut  the  plates  to  size  before 
coating. 

The  cleaning  of  the  glass  cannot  be  too  carefully  performed, 
as,  besides  preventing  the  chance  of  stains  or  markings,  it 
ensures  the  more  perfect  adhesion  of  the  collodion  film.  For 
glass  that  has  not  been  previously  used  it  will  suffice  to  rub 
over  both  sides,  by  means  of  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  or  flannel, 
a  little  of  a  mixture  of  finely-powdered  prepared  chalk  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  with  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and 
methylated  spirit.  This  is  rubbed  on  in  a  thin  layer,  and 
polished  off  when  dry  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief ;  or,  before 
drying,  it  may  be  washed  off  under  a  stream  of  water  from  the 


tap,  and  the  glasses  placed  singly  in  clean  cold  water,  until  a 
number  are  ready  for  drying.  This  last  operation  is  performed 
by  dipping  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water,  and  then 
drying  with  a  soft  linen  rag,  when  every  trace  of  moisture  will 
be  removed  thoroughly  and  expeditiously. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cleaning  may  be  performed,  a 
subsequent  polish  with  a  second  silk  handkerchief — kept 
specially  for  the  purpose — is  given,  and  this  polish  should  be 
continued  until,  on  breathing  upon  the  surface,  the  breath 
disappears  rapidly  and  evenly,  and  without  showing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  polishing  marks.  The  plates  are  then  set  aside  for 
some  time,  until  any  electrical  disturbanc3  set  up  by  the 
friction  of  the  silk  shall  have  disappeared,  when  both  surfaces 
are  carefully  dusted  with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  to  remove  any 
dust  or  filaments  that  may  have  become  adherent  to  the 
plate. 

Finally,  before  coating  with  emulsion,  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  keeping  the  collodion  film  on  the  glass  during  the 
operations  of  development,  washing,  fixing,  Ac.  A  favourite 
method  formerly  was  to  apply  a  thin  coating  of  dilute  albumen, 
but  this  is  not  now  recommended,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
liability  of  attracting  dust  and  floating  particles  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  albumen  substratum  is  dissolved  by  the 
alkaline  developer,  and  so  rather  tends  to  defeat  the  object 
in  view,  by  causing  the  film  to  detach  itself  from  the  plate. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  a  substratum  composed  of  india- 
rubber  dissolved  in  benzole  or  chloroform,  but  this  is  equally 
liable  to  cause  dust  to  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  is,  moreover, 
apt  to  cause  the  film  to  split  in  vermicular  lines  from  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  indiarubber  and  collodion. 

By  far  the  best  plan,  in  our  own  experience,  is  to  give  a 
final  polish  with  a  thin  solution  of  white  wax  in  benzole,  or, 
better  still,  Avith  powdered  French  chalk.  The  Avax  solution  is 
applied  Avith  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  glass  subse¬ 
quently  pobshed  with  a  silk  handkerchief  (kept  like  the  others 
for  this  special  purpose),  until  only  the  thinnest  possible  film 
of  Avax  remains.  The  French  chalk  is  dusted  on  to  the  glass 
from  a  bottle  having  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  tied  over  its  neck  ; 
and  here  again  the  plate  is  polished  until  no  apparent  trace  of 
the  chalk  remains.  Either  of  these  methods  gives  a  sort  of 
artificial  surface  to  the  glass,  Avhich  causes  the  film  to  adhere 
most  tenaciously  throughout  the  Avhole  of  the  subsequent 
operations.  It  is  advisable  to  perform  the  cleaning  at  least 
some  hours  before  coating  the  plates,  which  arc  in  the  interim 
stored  aAvay  in  a  grooved  box  or  packed  in  paper  Avith  their 
surfaces  in  contact.  In  this  manner  any  trace  of  electrical 
attraction  that  may  have  been  imparted  during  the  polishing 
process  will  have  died  away,  and  any  adherent  particles  are 
more  easily  removed  by  the  dusting-brush. 
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We  next  come  to  the  coating  with  emulsion,  which  differs 
slightly  from  the  same  operation  with  ordinary  collodion.  But 
first  of  all,  the  emulsion  requires  a  final  filtration  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter  in  the  shape  of  dust  or  floating  filaments  it 
ma}7  have  contracted.  A  perfectly  clean  bottle  is  rinsed  out 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  into  the  neck  of  a  small 
funnel  a  pledget  of  cottonwool,  washed  flax,  or  “glass  wool,”  is 
pressed  with  moderate  tightness,  and  the  mixed  ether  and 
alcohol  poured  into  the  funnel,  and  allowed  to  percolate  back 
into  the  bottle.  If  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  it  will  ensure  the  perfect  removal  of  any  loose  filaments 
or  particles  of  dust  from  the  filter  itself,  which  is  then  ready 
for  use.  The  emulsion,  well  shaken  to  take  up  any  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  that  may  have  subsided,  is  now  passed 
through  the  filter  into  the  bottle  prepared  for  it,  a  sheet  of 
clean  paper  and  a  glass  plate  being  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel  to  prevent  evaporation. 

In  commencing  to  coat  the  plates  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made.  The  bottle  containing  the  filtered  emulsion 
is  placed  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  operator,  and  a  cap  of 
paper  made  by  pressing  a  small  circle  of  filter — or  other  paper 
over  the  neck.  This  keeps  out  dust,  arrests  evaporation,  and 
enables  us  to  avoid  corking  the  bottle  during  the  process  of 
coating,  Avhich  is  objectionable  in  consequence  of  its  detaching 
small  particles  of  “  set  ”  emulsion  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  thus  causing  spots  on  the  plates.  In  front  of  the  operator 
is  placed  in  readiness  a  second  bottle,  previously  washed  out 
with  ether  and  alcohol  as  described,  and  into  which  is  inserted 
the  filter  previously  used.  This  serves  to  receive  the  surplus 
emulsion  poured  on  to  the  plate  from  the  first  bottle,  and  so 
the  same  quantity  of  emulsion  is  never  used  a  second  time 
without  previous  filtration,  a  precaution  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  dust  or  other  matter  getting  into  the  coating  bottle. 
When  the  first  bottle  is  empty  or  nearly  so,  the  two  are  ex¬ 
changed,  the  second  one  being  used  for  coating,  and  so  alter¬ 
nately.  Should  the  emulsion  become  too  thick  from  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  thinned  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  the  whole  being- 
well  shaken  up  and  refiltered  de  novo .  The  cleaned  plates  are 
placed  ready  to  the  left  of  the  operator,  and  in  some  con¬ 
venient  position  removed  from  the  direct  light  a  wooden  rack 
to  receive  the  plates  after  coating. 

The  plates  are  now  taken  singly  upon  a  pneumatic  holder, 
and,  after  carefully  dusting,  a  pool  of  the  emulsion  is  poured 
on  to  the  glass.  The  quantity  will  depend  upon  the  shape  of 
the  plate,  a  square  form  such  as  a  lantern-slide  requiring  pro¬ 
portionately  less  than  one  of  a  longer  shape  such  as  the  stereo¬ 
scopic.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  cover  the  plate 
without  allowing  the  emulsion  to  flow  twice  over  the  same 
portion.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  pouring  on  a  sufficient 
quantity,  and,  by  gently  inclining  the  plate,  allowing  it  to  flow 
successively  into  each  corner  in  regular  order,  and  then  slowly 
to  transfer  the  surplus  to  the  filter.  The  coating  should  be 
performed  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  the  plate  rocked  gently 
from  side  to  side  while  the  surplus  is  draining  away,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  after  it  has  ceased  to  “drip”;  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  film  running  into  crapy  lines,  which  is 
easily  avoided  when  the  emulsion  is  of  proper  consistency,  and 
the  above  directions  carried  out. 

When  the  corner  at  which  the  emulsion  has  been  poured  off 
has  set  thoroughly,  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  rack  for  some 
minutes,  as  it  is  important  that  it  should  set  thoroughly  and 
evenly  before  immersion  in  water,  or  transference  to  the 


drying-box  if  it  be  a  washed  emulsion.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
thick  edge  at  the  corner  it  is  poured  oil'  from,  it  is  well  just 
before  it  ceases  to  drip  to  pass  the  finger  along  the  edges  of 
the  glass  to  Memove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  emulsion  before 
it  sets. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  the  finishing  of  the  plates. 


CHOOSING  AND  USING  CAMERA  AND  LENS. 

We  return  to  a  further  consideration  of  a  subject  which,  when 
dealing  with  one  of  its  aspects  a  few  months  ago,  we  intimated 
our  intention  of  resuming  upon  some  future  occasion.  The 
season  is  rapidly  approaching  when  everyone  will  be  in  the  field 
with  his  camera;  and  the  camera  makers  will  be  deluged  with 
orders,  hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  well  thought  out  conception 
of  what  he  wants,  or  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  makers’ 
showrooms,  will  be  of  advantage  to  each  one  contemplating  a 
purchase.  In  discussing  the  question  of  tailboards  we  showed 
their  disadvantages,  and  at  the  same  time  indicated  a  corres¬ 
ponding  inconvenience  of  another  kind  which  followed  their 
disuse,  and  to  this  latter  point  further  attention  may  be  given, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  the 
matter.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  the  amateur  is  at 
great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  professional,  for  the 
latter,  even  if  he  required  to  carry  two  or  three  different  makes 
of  camera  with  him,  must  be  in  a  position  to  photograph  any 
particular  view  or  scene  he  is  commissioned  to  execute,  if  it  be 
possible  for  any  photographer  whatever  to  take  it.  The  amateur, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  finds  his  apparatus  not  quite  adapted  to 
secure  a  view  that  takes  his  fancy,  can  leave  it  altogether, or  select 
another  standpoint  which  will  suit  the  instrumental  conditions 
he  is  governed  by ;  he  need  not,  in  consequence,  be  so  exact¬ 
ing  in  his  requirements  as  the  former.  With  regard,  then,  to 
the  particular  disability  that  attaches  to  cameras  possessing,  in 
lieu  of  a  tailboard  behind,  a  projection  in  front ;  this,  though 
no  inconvenience  in  working,  may  cut  off  some  portion  of  a  de¬ 
sired  picture;  but  most  amateurs  may,  if  they  exercise  a  judicious 
selection  in  purchasing,  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  camera  of  this 
class,  which  they  would  be  likely  to  use  for  years  without  feeling 
that  their  choice  of  subject  had  ever  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
restricted. 

When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  know  what  the  possible 
restrictions  really  are,  we  can  readily  ascertain  their  extent 
by  making  a  very  simple  calculation.  As  the  angle  made 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  view  with  the  lens  corresponds  with 
that  made  by  the  plate,  it  follows  that  to  be  excluded 
from  the  field  of  view  the  projecting  portion  of  the  camera 
— if  it  be  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  plate — must 
not  stand  out  further  than  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of 
focus  of  the  lens  employed.  If  it  just  approach,  or  keep  within, 
.that  distance,  it  will  not  cut  off  any  portion  of  the  view,  even 
when  the  plate  is  placed  vertically  in  the  camera.  In  most 
cameras  with  the  baseboard  so  arranged,  its  level  will  be  found 
to  be  below  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  when  such  is 
the  case,  an  increase  in  the  distance  obtained  as  above,  may  be 
allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  focus  divided  by  half  the 
length  of  the  plate,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  the  difference 
in  level.  These  rules,  it  is  evident,  apply  to  cases  where  the 
lens  is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  when  straining  its 
powers  to  the  utmost  no  other  position  could  be  allowed  if  the 
whole  of  its  possible  range  were  to  be  utilised,  I  urther,  in 
selecting  a  camera,  it  might  be  considered  that,  as  a  shoit 
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focus  'ens  for  a  large  plate  should  be  mainly  used  for  interiors, 
or  when  the  foreground  is  not  very  distant  from  the  camera, 
the  focus  in  practice  would  be  much  longer  than  the  equivalent 
focus,  so  that  to  make  the  calculation  on  a  thoroughly  practical 
basis  it  would  be  safe  first  to  add,  say,  one  tenth  to  the  focus. 

We  might  now  see  hctw  the  rule  works  :  what  it  indicates. 
Taking  a  camera  for  twelve-inch  plates,  seven  inches  would 
practically  be  the  shortest  focal  length  of  lens  that  would  ever 
be  employed ;  then,  when  the  picture  was  focussed,  the  front 
portion  of  the  projecting  part  should  not  be  more  than  eight 
inches  beyond  the  front  of  the  lens,  or  about  nine  inches  if  the 
projection  were  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plate.  With  longer  focus  lenses  a  greater  length  of  projecting 
base  would  naturally  be  allowable. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
still  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  to  again  remind  our  readers  that 
in  selecting  lenses  to  make  up  a  kit  they  must  be  chosen 
by  their  focus,  and  not  by  the  term  “  wide-angle,”  narrow,  or 
medium — the  truth  being  that  the  former  expression  merely 
refers  to  capabilities  of  a  lens  when  put  to  its  utmost  powers 
upon  a  plate  of  a  given  size.  A  particular  lens  is  a  wide-angle 
lens  only  for  a  plate  of  one  special  size ;  a  twelve-inch  ordinary 
angle  lens,  for  example,  will  include  a  wider  angle  on  twelve  by 
ten  plates  than  will  a  fourteen-inch  wide-angle  on  the  same 
plate.  The  most  generally  useful  lens  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  whose  length  of  focus  is  not  very  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  longest  dimension  of  the  plate  it  is  used  with. 

We  now  wish  to  refer  to  another  point  of  great  importance 
to  the  user  of  a  camera,  that  is,  whether  it  should  be  focussed 
by  a  screw  or  a  rack  adjustment.  There  is  little,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  systems  in  the  power  to  obtain  a  correct 
focus ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  convenience  ;  to 
our  mind,  the  rack  is  far  superior.  We  remember  once  accom¬ 
panying  a  gentleman — who  was  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
flowing  beard — in  a  photographing  expedition,  and  the  torture  he 
was  continually  undergoing  through  entangling  the  hairs  of 
his  beard  with  the  focussing  screw  was  most  painful.  lie 
vowed  lie  would  never  have  another  camera  with  screw  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  general  tendency  to  throw  screws 
aside  for  racks  exists.  It  is  but  necessary  to  turn  to  an  old 
catalogue  or  two  to  see  how  many  patterns  of  cameras, which  once 
were  fitted  with  the  former,  are  now  produced  with  rack  work. 
We  have  been  informed,  however,  by  manufacturers,  that  some 
patterns  so  shown  in  illustrations  with  rackwork  can  only  be 
supplied  with  racks  when  below  a  certain  size,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  pinion  wire  is  not  made  long  enough,  and  that 
even  if  it  were  the  strain  would  be  too  great. 

We  may  conclude,  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
avoid  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  screw  as  ordinarily 
placed  in  cameras  for  both  field  and  studio  purposes,  as  we 
have  seen  it  done  by  means  of  a  small  rod  working  from  the 
side  of  the  camera  and  geared  to  the  end  of  the  screw  where 
the  handle  is  usually  fixed.  If  this  contrivance  were  more 
generally  adopted  in  larger  cameras  now  worked  by  a  screw  at 
the  end  of  a  tailboard — the  additional  expense  would  not  be 
great  a  serious  inconvenience  'would  be  avoided,  the  nuisance 
of  the  tailboard  would  be  minimised,  and  the  comfort  of 
working  large  cameras  largely  increased. 


1  r  there  be  one  name  .more  than  another  in  connection  with  chemistry 
that  photographers  not  being  technical  chemists  are  more  familiar  with 
than  another  it  is  that  of  “  Watts,”  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  of  world-wide  fame.  Many  times  has  that  authority  been 


quoted  in  these  pages;  but  Mr.  Henry  Watts  i;  with  us  no  more,  and 
we  can  appeal  only  to  his  works.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  life  of  real 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  science  left  him  no  leisure  to  think  of 
money-making,  and,  like  many  another  hard-working  man  of  science, 
lie  has  not  been  able  to  leave  those  who  remain  to  mourn  sufficiently 
provided  for.  When  avc  remember  the  beggarly  mode  in  which  the 
memory  of  Archer  was  reflected  in  the  subscription  list  for  the  benefit 
of  those  he  left  behind,  we  cannot  hope  to  influence  much  th  •  list 
now  opened  in  favour  of  Mr.  Watts’s  family.  Still  we  take  this 
occasion  of  telling  the  members  of  that  fraternity,  whose  well-being 
has  been  founded  upon  chemistry,  that  the  opportunity  now  one  s  for 
them  to  do  a  graceful  act  in  adding  to  the  subscription  list  opened  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Watt3,  and  those  of  her  children, 
who  are  not  of  an  age  to  provide  for  their  own  support.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Edmund 
Atkinson,  Portesbury  Hill,  Camberly,  Surrey ;  or  by  the  Treasurer, 
Dr.  W.  II.  Perkin,  the  Chestnuts,  Sudbury,  Harrow. 

*-  *  if 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  “  clock  of  the  future,”  and  we  mav 
here  give  the  pith  of  a  letter  addressed  by  (he  Astronomer  Royal  to 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  upon  the  subject.  He  says  the  change  at  Greenwich  is  pro¬ 
visional  only.  He  is  anxious  to  avoid  confusion  between  civil  and 
astronomical  reckoning,  and,  therefore,  the  public  clock  at  Greenwich, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  numbered  up  to  twenty-four  o’clock 
but  has  started  at  noon,  is  put  back  half-a-dav,  and  now  starts  at 
midnight. 

a-  * 

It  is  worth  notice  that  dials  marked  up  to  twenty-four  o’clock  are 
now  offered  for  sale  by  the  trade,  who  are  not  likely  t  >  have  started 
the  method  unless  they  had  a  belief  in  the  probability  of  its  success 
There  seems  a  strong  probability  that  the  desire  to  be  considered 
abreast  with  all  progress  will  lead  a  fashion  actually  being  set  to 
.  speak  of  time  under  the  new  notation,  and  that  thus  a  movement  of 
progress  of  great  value  may  be  forwarded  by  something  akin  to  per¬ 
sonal  vanity.  We  expect  before  long1  to  hear  of  persons  making 
appointments  under  the  new  system.  Mrs.  De  Tomkyns,  a  quarter  to 
fifteen,  for  example,  would  have  quite  an  air  of  science  upon  a  pastor's 
appointment  card. 

%  * 

It  is  singular  that  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  process  of  enamel¬ 
making  has  not  gained  more  converts  in  this  country,  the  lrune  of 
photographic  experimentalists.  Something  may,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  supposed  difficulties  attending  the  production  of  heat ; 
but  when  we  see  Fletcher’s  muffle  furnaces  in  daily  use— -to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  coal — in  such  essentially  exact  work  as  that  required  in  an 
assay  office,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  the  enam.dler  not  being  able 
to  compass  the  required  degree  of  heat  and  the  power  to  govern  it. 
For  those  who  have  not  facilities  for  using  coal-gas,  there  are  furnaces 
to  be  had  at  no  very  great  cost ;  and  quite  recently  we  see  in  Le 
Moniteur  an  account  of  what  would  seem  to  he  a  very  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient  furnace,  by  M.  M.  A.  Lacroix,  for  enamelling,  in  which  charcoal 
is  the  combustible  material  employed.  It  consists  of  a  flat,  rectan¬ 
gular  iron  casing,  with  an  iron  grid  ft  the  bottom  to  hold  the  fuel, 
and  within  it  is  placed  a  similar  smaller  box  resting  upon  little  feet  or 
trivets,  and  provided  with  a  small  chimney  passing  through  the  lid  of 
the  outer  casing,  which  has  a  larger  chimney  to  convey  the  products 
of  combustion  away.  The  fuel  is  pressed  in  with  greater  or  less  close¬ 
ness,  according  to  the  heat  required;  and  in  b ranee,  where  fuel  is 
dear,  the  cost  of  each  firing  is  estimated  at  sixpence  or  sevenpeuce  ;  in 
this  country  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  cheaper. 

*  *  * 

Professor  Tyndall’s  experiments  upon  the  illuniinants  for  light¬ 
houses  show  very  plainly  why,  during  the  prevalence  of  atmospheric 
mists,  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  should  be  at  sucli  a  low  ebb. 
During  foggv  weather  is  the  chief  time  when  the  actual  Aalue  of  the 
lighthouse  is  most  felt,  and  it  is  found  that  the  brilliant  electric  light 
is  not  equal  in  poAver  to  the  ordinary  oil-lamp.  The  reason  is  that  the 
electric  light  contains  so  much  of  the  more  refrangible,  the  moie 
photographically-poAverful  light,  and  so  little  of  the  least  refrangible 
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that  when  the  fogs  come  their  particles  are  large  enough  to  reflect  and 
prevent  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  small  magnitude,  and  so  the 
mariner  receives  hut  a  feeble  light  in  comparison  with  that  he  would 
receive  from  the  oil-lamp,  whose  rays  are  so  largely  composed  of  those 
from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  And  so  it  is  in  photography  ;  the 
sun’s  light,  composed  of  rays  of  all  kinds,  cannot  wholly  pierce  through 
a  mist  or  fog;  and  as  with  the  electric  light  the  rays  of  most  value  to 
the  photographer  are  kept  from  reaching  the  earth,  only  the  light 
from  that  part  of  the  spectrum  that  has  so  little  effect  in  photo¬ 
graphic  operations  is  allowed  to  pass — the  particles  of  which  the  fog 
is  composed  destroy  the  small  waves,  but  the  larger  ones  overwhelm 
them,  pass  along,  and  reach  the  photographer. 

#  #  sfc 

One  of  the  most  important  patent  cases  ever  tried  has  recently  been 
decided  in  the  American  Law  Courts — the  great  telephone  patent. 
Six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  pages  of  printed  evidence 
came  under  review,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  witnesses  were 
examined.  It  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  million  dollars  are  affected 
by  the  law  suit.  Many  persons  praise  the  American  system  of  grant¬ 
ing  patents,  which  it  is  supposed  does  not  permit  a  patent  to  be 
granted  until  its  merits  and  novelty  are  ascertained.  Our  own  patent 
office  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  facilitating  patents,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  our  records  of 
photographic  patents  show. 

*  *  * 

We  note  that  Mr.  Walter  Clark,  of  New  York  City,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  camera,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  claims  as  a 
novelty  that  by  means  of  a  reflector  the  image  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  ground  glass  at  the  top  or  sides.  This  was  done  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  in  this  country.  A  mirror  was  placed  diagonally  in  the 
camera  facing  the  lens,  the  image  being  then  projected  to  the  top  of 
the  camera,  where  it  could  be  examined,  while  the  plate  rested  in  the 
dark  slide  with  the  shutter  withdrawn.  A  moving  image  could  thus 
be  followed,  and  when  the  right  moment  arrived,  the  mirror  was 
moved  aside  and  the  exposure  made.  To  facilitate  this  being  done  in 
the  most  rapid  manner,  the  mirror  was  cut  into  two  pieces,  each  of 
which  was  hinged  separately,  though  when  at  rest  they  joined  accu¬ 
rately,  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  light.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  elements  of  a  very  useful  instrument  in  this  arrangement. 

#  &  # 

One  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  to  real  progress  consists  in  the 
formulation  of  theories  by  unpractised  experimentalists,  who  thereafter 
twist  every  fact  to  fit  in  with  theories,  instead  of  gathering  facts  and 
then  showing  their  theoretical  tendency.  A  treatise  on  chemistry,  by 
Drs.  Frankland  and  Japp,  has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Churchill,  and  we  cannot  forbear  extracting  the  following  remarks 
bearing  upon  this  point : — “  Even  the  atomic  theory,  which  explains 
perhaps  as  many  heterogeneous  facts  as  any  other  theory,  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  more  than  the  best  existing  explanation  of  the  facts  as 
at  present  known.  It  may  represent  the  absolute  truth,  it  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  symbolical  expression  of  certain  aspects  of  the 

truth . No  number  of  verified  predictions  can  establish  the  truth 

of  a  theory.”  In  photography,  if  a  theory  is  wanted,  a  subsalt  is 
usually  invented  or  a  new  effect  of  light  imagined  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  in  perfect  assurance  of  its  being  taken  for  granted,  while 
the  marvellous  freaks  which  are  accredited  to  the  action  of  light 
are  something  wonderful. 

*  ir  # 

Amongst  the  numerous  applications  of  photography  it  seems  quite 
refreshing  to  learn,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  and  written,  as  to  its 
want  of  permanence,  there  is  one  in  which  it  is  actually  utilised  as  a 
means  of  securing  gi’eater  durability ,  as  well  as  economy.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact.  For  its  economy  in  many  purposes  in  the  arts  all  are 
familiar,  and  nothing  further  need  be  said;  but  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  durability,  its  employment  in  that  direction  certainly 
deserves  to  be  chronicled. 

*  *  * 

Few,  except  those  who  have  had  to  purchase  them,  have  even  a 
remote  idea  of  the  great  cost  of  writing  the  inscriptions  we  see  on 


druggists’  shop  bottles.  Hitherto  they  have  been  written  b\  naml,  1 
which  renders  them  exceedingly  costly,  and  however  substantially  the  I 
work  may  be  executed,  it  soon  loses  its  pristin  •  app  ;arance  with  the 
continual  dusting  and  cleansing  to  which  the  bottles  are  subjected. 
Added  to  this,  the  contents  of  the  bottles,  if  any  of  it  come  in  contact  I 
with  the  labels,  frequently  has  an  injurious  action  upon  them. 

*  *  * 

But  how  is  photography  to  work  an  improvement  in  this  direction  ? 
First  the  inscription  is  written  in  large  characters  on  a  sheet  of  white 
cardboard.  Then,  from  this,  a  negative  of  any  desired  size  is  taken,  j 
From  the  negative  an  impression  is  printed  in  carbon  and  developed 
on  a  piece  of  curved  glass — the  glass  being  bent  to  a  curve  to  suit  that 
of  the  bottle  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  carbon  letters,  thus  j 
produced,  are  then  surrounded  with  gold,  black,  or  coloured  lines,  or 
other  design,  and,  finally  coated  with  a  white  or  tinted  pigment.  The  \ 
glass  is  then  cemented,  with  a  water-proof  cement,  into  a  recess 
moulded  in  the  side  of  the  bottle.  The  labels  so  produced,  we  are  i 
informed,  are  far  superior  in  appearance  to  any  that  are  produced  in 
the  old-fashioned  manner.  As  the  inscription  is  hermetically  sealed 
between  the  bottle  and  the  curved  glass  upon  which  it  is  produced,  it  j 
must  necessarily  prove  far  more  durable  than  when  it  is  written 
direct  upon  the  bottle,  and  simply  varnished.  The  patent  for  this  | 
invention— for  it  is  patented — is  one  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  consider¬ 
able  commercial  value. 

*  *  * 

The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  vehicle  with  which  to  j 
mix  the  water  colours  rued  in  spotting,  or  touching  out  defects  in 
paper  photographs  :  Gumarabic,  one  ounce;  loaf  sugar,  half-an-ounce  ; 
water,  two  and  a  half  ounces.  When  dissolved,  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  whisky  are  to  be  added.  With  this  medium  we  have  found  the  ' 
colour  to  “take”  much  better  than  with  a  plain  solution  of  gum, 
while  it  dries  with  a  similar  gloss  to  that  of  the  albumen  surface.  An 
additional  advantage  of  the  spirit  is  that  il  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  and 

prevents  the  solution  from  turning  sour  or  becoming  mouldy. 

*  #  <- 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  formula  facetiously 
remarked,  when  he  gave  it,  that  if  one  ounce  of  methylated  spirit 
were  substituted  for  the  one  and  half  of  whisky  it  would  answer 
the  same  end — as  of  course  it  would— and  the  medium  might  be  i 
found  to  go  further  in  the  spotting-room,  unless — as  his  happened  to 
be — the  spotters  were  “  blue  ribbonites.” 

*  *  * 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  nearly  all  samples  of  white 
lac  are  more  or  less  acid— some,  indeed,  exceedingly  so.  This  arises 
from  the  lac  not  being  sufficiently  washed  after  the  bleaching  opera¬ 
tions  are  completed.  It  follows,  necessarily,  that  any  varnish,  made  ' 
with  such  a  sample  of  lac,  must  be  acid  also.  IIow  a  varnish,  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  free  acid,  may  ultimately  effect  a  gelatine 
negative — particularly  if  it  have  been  insufficiently  washed — we, 
from  actual  experience,  cannot  offer  a  decided  opinion.  But  one  thing 
is  beyond  question — namely,  that  it  certainly  cannot  act  beneficiall}'. 
Moral — Avoid  the  use  of  bleached  lac,  and  employ  pale  orange 
instead  ;  it  is  in  every  way  superior. 

- — * - - 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  .OF  COLLODIO-BROM1DE 
TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  LANTERN,  &c. 

Knowing  that  many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  fascinating  art  of 
photography  since  the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  process,  and  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  collodion  emulsion  film,  I  think  a 
few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  by  way  of  introduction. 

A  gelatine  film  will  withstand  almost  any  amount  of  rough  usage 
within  reason :  compared  with  the  collodion  film,  the  former  is  very 
hard  and  durable  when  thoroughly  dry,  and  therefore  little  or  no 
damage  is  to  be  feared.  But  with  the  collodion  film,  very  great  care 
requires  to  be  taken,  for  with  the  slightest  touch  it  is  scratched  and 
rendered  quite  useless  ;  therefore  the  greatest  possible  care  has  to  be 
taken.  Although  the  films  are  so  tender,  they  can  be  very  easily  mani¬ 
pulated  when  once  their  nature  is  understood. 
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In  a  former  article  I  said  that  I  gave  the  preference  to  a  washed 
collodion  emulsion,  and  of  that  kind  of  emulsion  I  wish  to  treat  in  this 
article,  though  the  same  treatment,  with  very  little  variation,  serves 
for  both  washed  and  unwashed  collodion  emulsions. 

Cleaning  the  Plate. — In  my  own  practice  for  very  many  years  I 
have  never  used  anythingqfor  polishing  the  plate  but  methylated 
spirit.  Before  polishing,  if  the  plates  are  dirty,  I  pass  them  through 
a  hot  bath  of  common  washing  soda,  not  allowing  them  to  remain 
there  longer  than  to  soften  and  remove  the  dirt,  old  films,  varnish, 
&c.  A  few  minutes’  immersion  I  find  quite  sufficient;  they  are  then 
taken  out  singly  and  washed  rapidly  under  the  tap,  rubbing  either 
with  the  fingers  or  a  pad  of  rag,  and  freed  from  the  soda  solution  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  for  if  any  remains  on  the  plate  after  drying,  it  is 
like  so  much  grease,  and  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  I  never  on  any 
account  use  any  of  the  mineral  acids  for  cleaning  plates,  as  I  am  sure 
they  cause  the  film  to  slip,  which  is  very  troublesome.  After  the 
plates  are  dry,  I  rub  over  them  methylated  spirit,  as  before  stated, 
and  polish  with  a  diy  chamois  leather  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
The  plates,  when  polished,  are  taken  singly  on  a  pneumatic  holder, 
and  edged  with  indiarubber  to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  all  round;  for  this  purpose  I  cut  a  camel-hair  brush  ‘‘stumpy” 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  tie  a  narrow  slip  of  glass  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  on  the  side  of  it,  allowing  it  to  project  a  little  below 
the  hairs  ;  this  acts  as  a  guide.  The  indiarubber  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  rubber  in  benzole;  in  making  this  solution  a  little 
trouble  is  at  times  caused  by  being  unable  to  obtain  the  proper  kind 
of  soluble  rubber.  The  safest  way  is  to  purchase  a  box  of  india- 
rubber  paste,  as  sold  at  the  indiarubber  shops,  and  thin  some  of  it 
down  to  the  consistency  required.  I  find  it  better  to  allow  the  solvent 
in  which  the  makers  dissolve  it — namely,  turpentine — to  evaporate, 
as  turpentine,  when  compared  with  benzole,  is  much  longer  in  drying. 

Coating  the  Plate. — The  plate,  when  the  edging  is  dry,  is  taken  on 
a  pneumatic  holder,  and  the  emulsion  poured  on  from  a  bottle  slowly 
and  steadily,  and  the  surplus  poured  off  from  one  corner,  and  then  set 
up  to  dry.  On  several  occasions  I  have  been  asked  whether  I  use  a 
substratum  P  I  never  find  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  needed,  in  fact 
I  think  all  substratums  are  bad,  as  they  are  a  source  of  spots  and 
markings  of  all  kinds ;  a  good  and  clean  plate  is  all  that  is  needed 
with  the  edging  before  mentioned.  I  am  aware  that  some  use  French 
chalk,  which  I  consider  worse  than  useless. 

Exposing  the  Plate.  —  Undoubtedly  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  small  negatives  exposed  in  contact,  for  lantern  slides  quarter- 
plate  negatives  are  of  very  convenient  size.  The  negative  is  placed  in 
an  ordinary  printing  frame,  with  rather  weak  springs,  the  emulsion 
plate  (•‘U  x  dj)  carefully  laid  on  the  negative,  the  back  board  placed 
|  in  position  under  pressure  of  the  springs.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
I  that  there  is  no  grinding  motion,  or  the  film  is  at  once  spoiled ;  the 
pressure  must  be  direct.  In  summer  time,  in  diffused  light,  with  an 
ordinary  quality  of  printing  negative,  about  one  second  exposure 
will  be  found  sufficient;  if  the  negative  be  dense,  yellow,  or  green, 
the  exposure  has  to  be  prolonged ;  a  little  practice  is  the  best  guide. 
If  cold  tones  are  required,  short  exposure  must  be  given,  and  longer 
exposures  if  warm  tones  are  desired. 

The  exposure  can  be  made  in  the  camera  by  transmitted  light  in 
the  ordinary  way,  when  the  image  requires  to  be  reduced  from  a  large 
negative.  To  get  the  best  result,  the  apparatus  should  be  pointed  to 
the  sky;  if  the  sun  be  shining,  a  piece  of  ground  glass  placed  a  few 
inches  from  the  negative,  to  keep  the  texture  of  the  glass  out  of  focus, 
is  all  that  is  required.  An  exposure  made  in  this  way  in  a  good 
average  light  may  be  from  one  minute  upwards.  .  I  have  lately  been 
making  transparencies  from  some  old  Avet-plate  negatives,  giving 
about  five  minutes  exposure.  The  kind  of  lens  I  generally  use  for  this 
purpose  is  a  Dallmeyer  compound  stereoscopic  lens  of  three  and  a  half 
inch  back  focus  stopped  down.  I  find  this  kind  of  lens  better  than 
any  oilier  I  have  tried.  "With  gelatine  negatives  of  a  yellow  or 
greenish  colour  the  exposures  require  to  be  considerably  prolonged ; 
but  practice  is  the  best  guide. 

Development.- — After  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  it  is  taken  and 
methylated  alcohol  poured  over  its  surface  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for 
about  one  minute;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  alcohol  too 
;  strong,  but  it  should  be  employed  as  strong  as  the  film  will  allow,  say, 
about  ‘840  s.g.  The  purpose  of  the  alcohol  is  to  soften  the  film  and 


make  it  somewhat  pastey,  so  as  to  allow  the  developer  to  enter.  The 
plate,  after  flooding  with  the  alcohol,  is  placed  in  water.  I  generally 
use  a  basin— about  half  a  gallon  size— and  drop  the  plate  in  face 
downwards  ;  the  convexity  of  the  basin  does  not  allow  the  film  to  be 
injured  in  any  way.  While  the  alcohol  is  soaking  out  the  developer 
can  be  prepared,  but  before  the  latter  is  applied,  the  plate  must  Ire 
well  washed,  so  that  the  water  blends  with  the  film,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  will  take  place  unevenly  and  in  patches.  There  are  many  wa\  s 
of  accomplishing  the  development.  I  will  first  give  the  solutions:  — 

Solution  P. 


Pyrogallic  acid  . . .  90  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol  .  1  ounce. 


Five  minims  of  the  above  will  contain  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Solution  A. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  4  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  GO  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 120  „ 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

Or, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  pure . .300  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  00  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . 120  „ 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

Or, 

Carbonate  of  potassium  .  300  to  300  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  00  ,, 

Acetate  of  soda  . 120  „ 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

Any  of  the  above  alkaline  solutions  can  be  used  in  conjunction  until 
the  pyro. 

Into  a  clean  developing  measure  put — 

Solution  P . 10  to  20  minims. 

Solution  A .  2  drachms. 

Water  .  2  „ 

This  is  at  once  poured  over  the  plate  as  soon  as  it  is  washed  free  from 
the  alcohol.  A  glass  dish  is  the  best  for  developing  in,  as  the  image 
can  be  examined  with  greater  facility  without  being  obliged  to  take  it 
out  of  the  dish.  For  years  I  have  used  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but 
recently  have  been  almost  obliged  to  give  it  up,  as  it  has  caused  me 
great  trouble.  A  great  deal  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
market  is  peifectly  useless  to  photographers.  Some  time  since  I  went 
to  a  local  chemist,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  just  had  in  a  jar  of  fresh 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  out  of  it  I  selected  a  lump  :  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  crystalline,  and  smelt  strongly  cf  ammonia,  as  it  should  do,  but 
for  developing  it  was  perfectly  useless,  giving  a  thin  and  poor  image, 
and  on  attempting  to  force  development,  nothing  but  fog  could  be 
obtained.  I  tried  samples  obtained  from  various  sources,  but  witli 
the  same  result ;  I  made  fresh  samples  of  emulsion,  but  without  any 
improvement.  At  last  I  found  that  the  samples  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  now  on  the  market  are  not  of  the  same  quality  as  formerly. 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams,  the  eminent  chemists,  informed  me  that 
most  probably,  instead  of  carbonate,  I  had  been  using  carbamate, 
which  would  account  for  my  difficulty,  as  in  that  case  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  one  atom  of  II  was  given  off,  and  also  one  of  O. 

1  then  set  to  work  and  pressed  into  service  the  other  alkafine 
salts,  viz.,  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  I  have  found  to 
work  well ;  the  potash  I  liked  best,  though  I  found  it  best  to  use 
sulphite  of  soda  in  conjunction,  or  it  discolours  very  rapidly.  I  never 
like  to  use  these  alkaline  solutions  more  than  a  day  or  two  old,  as  they 
seem  to  decompose  in  some  way,  and  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  make 
up  fresh  solutions  from  time  to  time. 

To  obtain  different  ranges  of  tone  I  use,  as  will  be  seen,  acetate  of 
soda,  but  I  do  not  always  keep  to  that  salt  alone  for  the  purpose,  as 
various  others  can  be  used  with  advantage,  namely,  phosphate  of  soda, 
tungstate  of  soda,  acetate  of  potash,  citrate  of  soda  and  also  of  potash, 
and  various  others  of  a  like  nature.  A  few  drops  of  a  freshly-pre¬ 
pared  saturated  solution  of  borax  added  to  the  developer  gives  a  very 
pretty  tone.  This  solution  appears  to  be  a  very  powerful  restrainer, 
so  must  be  used  with  caution,  but  it  loses  its  power  if  more  than  a 
day  old. 
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At  times  I  find  it  beneficial  to  use  albumen  in  the  developer.  To 
the  white  of  one  egg  in  live  ounces  of  water,  add  about  eight  minims 
of  acetic  acid,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  for  a  minute  or  two  (but  do 
not  beat  it  or  shake  it  up)  ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  half-an-hour, 
then  strain,  and  add  half  a  drachm  of  liquor  ammonia  fort,  and  keep 
corked  for  use.  By  the  use  of  this  solution  the  exposures  can  be 
shortened  in  the  following  manner : — After  the  plate  has  beeu  exposed, 
pour  the  alcohol  over  it  in  the  usual  way  and  wash,  place  in  the  glass 
dish  and  then  pour  over  it  about  one  drachm  of  the  alkaline  albumen  ; 
allow  it  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards  for  about  one  minute,  pom- 
off  into  the  developer  which  has  been  previously  prepared,  and  return 
this  to  the  plate.  The  image  at  once  starts  up,  and  may  become 
sufficiently  intense  and  fully  developed  in  less  than  half-a-minute. 
Should  the  development  seem  to  flag,  pour  off  and  reapply  a  fresh 
dose  of  alkaline  albumen,  pouring  again  into  the  developer,  when,  on 
reapplying  to  the  plate,  the  image  again  makes  a  fresh  start ;  this  can 
be  repeated  several  times  if  required. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  tlris  alkaline  albumen  appears  to 
act  better  with  a  collodio-bromo-chloride  emulsion,  as  the  ammonia 
more  readily  acts  on  the  chloride  and  dissolves  a  small  portion,  which 
is  acted  upon  by  the  albumen,  forming  albuminate  of  silver ;  this  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  development ;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  called  a  collodio-albumen  process.  I  used  to  employ  this 
system  years  ago  when  making  negatives  by  this  process,  and  I  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  characteristic  of  the  collodio-albumen  process,  though 
no  other  system  of  development  seemed  to  give  it  the  same  quality. 

Light  seems  to  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  colour  of  the 
image  ;  on  damp,  dull,  cold  days  of  winter,  at  times  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  good  tone,  no  matter  how  long  the  exposure,  or 
whatever  may  be  added  to  the  developer.  I  much  prefer  to  make  all 
my  slides  before  the  winter  months  come  on,  as  the  work  is  much 
more  pleasant  in  every  way. 

If  the  negative  is  weak  the.pyro  requires  to  be  increased,  if  dense 
and  hard,  it  requires  to  be  reduced. 

I  always  use  cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  fixing  agent — about  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  or  thereabouts — as  it  is  more  easily  got  rid  of 
before  toning ;  hypo,  gives  no  end  of  trouble.  Should  the  image 
appear  too  dense  and  heavy  after  fixing,  and  before  toning,  I  have 
ready  about  a  ten-grain  solution  of  cyanide,  with  about  one  drop  of 
nitric  acid  added;  this  reduces  the. image  very  readily  and  evenly. 

After  fixing  allow"  to  soak  in  a  disli  of  clean  water  for  about  a 
quarter-of-an  hour  or  more,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  toning,  which  is 
readily  accomplished  with  the  following  solution  : — 


Bichloride  of  platinum  .  1  grain. 

Nitric  acid .  1  minim. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 


A  white  porcelain  dish  is  best  for  this  purpose,  if  the  plate  has  been 
properly  exposed  and  developed,  almost  any  tone  can  be  obtained  as 
easily  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  print. 

►Should  the  image  appear  thin,  it  can  easily  be  intensified  before 
toning  with — 

Pyro  .  2  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  1  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

With  a  drop  or  two  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
added  ;  any  amount  of  intensity  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  airoid  over-intensity.  I  have  had  all  sorts  of  toning 
agents,  but  I  find  none  of  them  to  equal  platinum.  W.  Brooks. 


UNIFORM  LIGHT  FROM  FOSSIL  WAX. 

Tiie  question  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  steady  artificial  light 
by  simple  means,  is  coming  to  the  front  in  photography  more  than 
ever,  not  alone  because  of  the  value  of  such  a  light  for  developing- 
room  lanterns,  but  because  the  advent  of  gelatino-ehloride  paper  for 
printing  purposes,  threatens  to  create  an  extensive  demand  for  a  light 
uniform  enough  to  enable  the  times  of  exposure  to  lie  regulated  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  Standard  gas  burners  and  gas  regulators 
are  likely  to  be  employed,  and  attempts  will  probably  be  made  to 
secure  more  uniformity  in  the  flames  of  lamps.  I  have  thought  that 
very  likely,  the  brilliant  and  condensed  flame  of  a  paraffine  lamp  might 
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bo  made  fairly  uniform,  notwithstanding  the  irregularities  due  to 
hand  regulation,  by  selecting  a  lamp  with  an  argand  wick,  and 
pasting  several  thicknesses  of  brown  paper  as  a  broad  opaque  ring 
round  the  glass  chimney  in  such  a  way  ns  always  to  cut  oil  the  light 
from  the  top  of  the  flame.  With  variations  in  the  hand  regulation 
and  in  the  supply  of  oil,  the  cylindrical  flame  w  ill  le  ngtlien  or 
shorten,  but  not  vary  to  the  same  degree  horizontally.  Gelutino- 
cliloride  paper  needs  rather  long  exposure  to  ordinary  artificial  lights, 
and  until  it  is  made  more  sensitive  lamp  and  gas  flames  are  likely  to 
he  more  in  favour  than  those  of  candles,  for  the  impression  of  tin- 
positive  image.  Two  or  three  candles  might,  however,  bo  used  in 
place  of  but  one;  for  developing- room  lanterns  so  bright  an  initial 
light  is  not  necessary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  merits  and  demerits  of  stearic  acid  flames 
were  considered  in  these  pages,  and  on  the  present  occasion  1  wi>h  to 
draw  attention  to  the  illuminating  properties  of  that  remarkable 
substance  earth-wax,  sometimes  called  ozokerit,  and  sometimes 
mineral  paraffine.  Candles  made  of  this  wax  give  a  brighter  light 
than  those  formed  of  any  other  material.  Varieties  of  it,  most  of 
which  hear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  pitch  or  to  liquid  paraffine  to  ho 
of  much  value,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
almost  exclusive  supply  of  the  best  samples  comes  from  Moldavia  an! 
Gallicia.  The  ozokerit  occurs  in  surface  mines,  in  large  flaky 
nodules,  about  as  large  as  a  potato,  and  varies  from  wax  colour  to 
brown.  These  lumps  are  put  into  tanks  on  the  spot,  and  the  crude 
substance  is  raised  nearly  to  boiling  point  by  steam;  the  mineral 
impurities,  including  stones,  then  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  crude 
wax  is  ladled  off  into  moulds,  from  which  it  comes  out  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  sugar  loaves,  and  of  the  colour  of  chocolate. 

That  portion  of  the  supply  which  reaches  England  is  further 
purified  and  made  into  candles  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  &  J.  Field  exclusively 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  facilities  in  the  way  of  inspecting  their 
ozokerit  works  at  Battersea.  Briefly  stated,  the  ozokerit  is  brought 
up  the  Thames  from  the  steamers  to  the  works  in  barges.  It  is  fir.-t 
melted  in  a  tank  to  again  separate  any  solid  impurities,  then  turned 
into  a  still,  and  the  products  of  distillation,  some  oily,  some  solid,  but 
all  of  the  paraffine  class,  are  separated  in  the  condensers.  The  hardest 
of  the  distilled  products  is  then  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  in 
bags  to  express  some  of  its  oil,  and  lastly  is  decolourised  by  chemical 
means;  it  then  forms  the  hardest  white  paraffine-wax  known,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  specimens  made  by  treatment  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.  The  dark  residue  left  in  the  retort,  is 
the  ozokerit  so  valued  as  au  insulator  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

Dr.  Lethehy,  chief  gas  examiner  for  London,  once  made  a  photo¬ 
metric  examination  of  the  illuminating  powers  of  different  candles, 
and  in  his  report  gave  the  following  as  the  number  of  grains  required 
to  give  the  light  of  1000  grains  of  the  best  spermaceti  candles 
ozokerit,  754 ;  paraffine,  708  to  801;  spermaceti,  1000;  wax,  1150; 
various  compound  candles,  902  to  1180;  stearic  acid,  1200.  The 
principle  in  paraffine  candles  seems  to  be  that  the  harder  the  paraffine, 
the  greater  is  its  illuminating  power.  The  softer  paraffines  have  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  bend.  Dr.  Lethehy  says  on  this  point:  “  I  find 
from  experiments  that  some  of  the  paraffine  candles  of  commerce  will 
not  resist  a  temperature  of  00°  Fahr.,  and  that  most  of  them  become 
soft  and  bend  at  a  temperature  of  08°  Fahr.  Ozokerit,  however,  is 
quite  firm  and  rigid  at  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr.,  which  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  any  ordinary  room,  even  in  a  warm  climate.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  the  material  is  as  high  as 
139°  Fahr. ;  that  of  paraffine  being  from  122°  Fahr.  to  131°  Fahr.; 
sperm,  120°  Fahr.;  wax,  140°  Fahr. ;  and  stearine,  130°  Fahr.” 

The  origin  of  ozokerit  is  an  unsolved  problem  in  geology.  Some 
suppose  the  chief  Austrian  mine  to  be  the  ancient  parish  cemetery  of 
extinct  animals,  portions  of  whose  remains  are  now  being  boiled  down 
into  candles.  This  theory  has  much  evidence  in  its  support. 

W.  H.  Harrison. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes,  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  (The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  December  2G),  makes  some 
suppositions  with  which  I  cannot  quite  agree,  and  I  enter  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  the  more  willingly  because  I  hope  that  amateurs  of  an 
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experimental  turn  of  mind  may  liave  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
matter. 

There  can  he  no  question  but  that  a  reliable  and  practical 
isochromatic  process  would  be  an  immense  advance,  and  the  more 
workers  we  have  with  time  on  their  hands  for  experiment,  the  sooner 
will  the  best  results  be  attained. 

Referring  to  the  second?  paragraph  in  Mr.  Starnes’  paper,  the  action 
of  the  dye  is  undoubtedly  to  cause  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  the 
“non-actinic  ”  rays,  especially  the  yellow.  In  proof  of  this  I  take  two 
negatives  now  lying  before  me.  They  were  exposed  on  a  scale 
painted  blue,  red,  green  and  yellow;  one  plate  was  unstained,  the 
other  was  stained  with  an  eosine  dye — which  I  believe  to  be  Bengal 
rose — rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  first  shows  a  dense  band 
representing  the  blue,  a  faint  band  in  the  green,  and  nearly  clear  glass 
in  the  red  and  yellow.  The  second  plate  had  double  tTie  expomre  of 
the  first,  and  shows  the  blue  rather  less  dense,  the  red  and  green  very 
slightly  denser  than  the  plain  plate,  while  the  yellow  is  nearly  as  dense 
cis  the  blue.  Now,  as  we  must  admit  that  green  is  more  actinic  than 
yellow,  this  plate  was  indisputably  rendered  specially  sensitive  to 
yellow. 

Regarding  “azaline,”  I  know  nothing  beyond  the  little  that  has 
been  published  in  the  journal,  but  Dr.  Vogel  claims  that  it  does  not, 
like  other  dyes,  decrease  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion. 

With  Mr.  Starnes’  fourth  paragraph  I  entirely  disagree.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  dyes,  which  are  co/cuo-sensitisers,  decrease  the 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  and  if  azaline  does  not  do  so,  it  can 
only  be  because  it  is  a  powerful  chemical  sensitiser  in  itself. 

If  Mr.  Starnes,  in  his  theory  of  the  “  latent  image,”  substitutes  the 
“  rupture  of  the  gelatine-cells  ”  for  the  generally  admitted  formation 
of  a  silver  sub-bromide,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  explain  some 
well-known  phenomena,  e.y.,  the  reversal  of  the  image  by  prolonged 
exposure  and  the  destruction  of  the  invi.-ible  image  by  free  bromine  or 
alkaline  bromides.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  action  of  the 
dye  is  on  the  gelatine,  or  that  it  causes  any  molecular  change  in  the 
silver  kaloid.  We  must  rather  conclude  that  its  action  is  to  give 
reducing  power  to  otherwise  inactive  rays  of  light,  but  how  that  power 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  silver  salt  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  spectroscope  shows  that  the  dyes  absorb  just  those  rays  the}' 
render  active  on  the  plate  ;  and  we  know  that  absorption  cannot  take 
place  without  equivalent  work  being  done.  The  work  done  by  these 
dyes  appears  to  be  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  result  is 
a  l°ss  °f  colour  in  the  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  the  dye  is  sensi¬ 
tive.  The  “  missing  link  ”  is,  how  is  this  absorption  of  energy 
transferred  to  the  silver  salt?  The  experiment  I  have  referred  to 
above  refutes  any  idea  of  the  dye  acting  merely  as  a  coloured 
screen. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  uphold  Captain  Abney’s  theory  as  correct, 
but  Mr.  Starnes’  objections  to  it  will  not  hold  good. 

1.  I  he  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  emulsion  is  only  faintly 
stained.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  only  the  minute  portions  of  dye 
surrounding  the  granules  of  silver  haloid  can  have  any  action  thereon, 
and  if  we  increase  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  we  stain  the  inert 
gelatine  with  a  non-actinic  colour  which  will  absorb  the  light  and 
prevent  its  access  to  the  sensitive  salt.  (In  this  connection  see  article 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  2nd  inst.) 

llie  dyes  only  absorb  oxygen  while  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
rays  to  which  they  are  sensitive,  therefore  reduction  cannot  commence 
or  conlioue  in  the  dark. 

By  using  yellow  glass  we  restrain  the  action  of  the  violet  and 
blue  rays  on  the  silver  salt,  but  the  rays  which  act  on  the  dye  are  free 
to  pass  through  and  do  their  work  as  though  no  glass  were  used. 

A  clear  understanding  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  theory  would  necessitate  an 
exact  knowledge  of  how  the  dye  reacts  on  the  silver  salt,  but  Mr. 
Starnes’  argument  in  referring  to  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
observed  results.  The  rapid  vibrations  of  blue  and  violet  rays  are  not 
annihilated,  though  somewhat  restrained,  by  their  passage  through  the 
thin  film  of  dye,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  rays  of 
slow  vibration  act  on  the  silver  haloid  after  having  oxidized  the  dye, 
but  rather  thnt  the  oxidized  dye  is  the  active  agent — which  brings  us 
hack  to  Captain  Abney’s  theory. 

.In  Us  last  three  paragraphs  Mr.  Starnes  rather  misses  the  point 
with  regard  to  the  experimeut  I  quoted.  Its  significance  lies  in  the 
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fact  that  a  dye,  contained  in  plain  collodion,  when  exposed  to  the 
spectrum,  was  so  affected  by  those  rays  to  which  it  was  sensitive  that 
it  retained  the  power  of  rendering  emulsion — subsequent]}-  applied  to 
it  in  the  dark — sensitive  to  the  developer,  tints  producing  a  visible 
image  of  those  parts  of  the  spectrum.  A  true  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  would  clear  up  the  whole  subject. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  I  would  recommend  a  careful 
perusal  of  Dr.  Eder’s  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum,  translated 
and  edited  by  Captain  Abney.  W.  Goodwin. 


ATMOSPHERIC  DUST  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  influence  of  dust  in  photography  is  felt  in  many  ways,  and  its  in¬ 
direct  effects  are  perhaps  more  disagreeable  than  those  which  are 
brought  more  prominently  before  our  notice.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  origin  and  modes 
of  action  of  this  unpleasant  substance. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  many  kinds  of  dust  pervading  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  it  did  not  originally  belong 
to  our  own  planet,  but  represents  the  exploded  debris ,  and  scattered 
fragments  of  other  planetary  bodies,  which  are  continually  falling 
upon  the  earth.  That  this  meteoric  dust  accumulates  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  earth  is  proved  by  its  presence  being  detected  in  all 
places  where  it  has  not  mingled  with  ordinary  terrestrial  matter. 
Thus  it  lias  been  found  in  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions,  of 
the  Alps,  and  of  Sweden  ;  it  is  found  in  the  dust  which  accumulates 
on  church  towers  and  other  elevated  places;  it  has  been  found  em¬ 
bedded  in  hailstones,  and  even  upon  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  So  uni¬ 
versally  distributed  is  this  cosmic  dust  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
from  100  to  1000  tons,  at  least,  must  fall  every  year  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Another,  and  no  less  considerable  source  of  atmospheric  dust  is  from 
volcanic  eruptions.  We  need  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  the 
recent  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Sunda  Straits. 
According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  men  of  science,  the  dust  from 
this  eruption  was  so  immense,  and  was  so  diffused  throughout  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  that  for  months  our  globe  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  vast  dust  envelope,  which,  by  its  action  upon  the  solar 
rays,  affected  the  nature  of  the  sun’s  light  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
world. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  photographic  interest,  it  will  be  useful 
to  recall  a  few  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  presence  of  dust-clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  transmissibility  of  light.  Professor  Langley,  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Observatory,  states  that  while  on  Etna  in  1878,  studying  the 
question  of  the  transparency  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  at  a  great  elevation,  and  far  removed  from  the  usual 
dust-supplying  influences,  that  the  telescope  revealed  the  presence  in 
the  air  of  innumerable  minute  dust  particles,  apparently  forming  a 
portion  of  an  envelope  common  to  the  whole  earth.  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  an 
isolated  locality,  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  where  of  all  places  the  at¬ 
mosphere  would  be  expected  to  be  clear.  A  similar  condition  of 
things  was  seen  on  Mount  Whitney,  at  a  height  of  nearly  15,000  feet, 
whence,  on  looking  downwards,  a  kind  of  dust-ocean  was  perceived, 
which  caused  the  reflected  sunlight  to  appear  red.  On  looking  up¬ 
wards  the  sky  assumed  a  whitish  hue,  aud  the  telescope  again  revealed 
myriads  of  minute  dust  particles.  The  former  observer  was  also  of 
opinion  that  this  dust  has  a  great  power  of  transmitting  the  red  rays, 
and  thus  contributes  in  an  important  degree  to  the  colour-effects 
noticeable  in  a  cloudless  sky  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  at  which  times  the 
rays  penetrate  a  greater  thickness  of  this  dust-laden  atmosphere. 
Cloud-colouring,  also,  is  an  optical  phenomenon  caused  by  diffraction 
of  light  in  the  atmosphere,  owing  chiefly  to  foreign  particles  suspended 
in  the  air ;  and  the  red  suns  so  frequently  observed  from  large  towns 
are  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  these  floating  atmo¬ 
spheric  impurities. 

To  dust,  therefore,  held  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  we 
may  probably  ascribe  much  of  the  absorption  of  light  which  has  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  its  chemical  activity  in  photography. 
But  there  are  other  kinds  of  mineral  dust  besides  that  which  is  derived 
from  volcanic  and  cosmical  sources.  By  chemical  action  the  rocks  of 
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the  earth’s  surface  are  so  decomposed  and  pulverised  that  in  arid 
regions  the  disintegrated  material  is  carried  for  immense  distances  by 
the  wind.  In  Central  Asia,  even  when  there  is  no  wind,  the  air  is 
often  thick  with  dust,  and  a  yellow  sediment  is  deposited  upon  every 
exposed  object.  It  is  even  stated  that  in  Khotan  the  sun  is  sometimes 
so  obscured  by  fine  dust  that  a  lamp  is  required  for  reading  even  at 
midday.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  in  photographic  operations. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  dust  may  influence  the  quality 
of  light  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  Mr.  Aitken  showed  by  actual  experiment  that  in  perfectly  pure 
air  no  precipitation  of  moisture  takes  place,  even  when  supersaturated 
with  aqueous  vapour;  but,  in  the  presence  of  foreign  particles,  fog 
and  mist  are  produced  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  saturation  is  reached. 
Not  only  may  dust  act  as  a  cause  of  atmospheric  condensation,  but  in 
many  cases  it  acts  powerfully  in  preventing  re-evaporation.  Particles 
of  sooty  matter  become  deposited  upon  the  minute  vesicles  which  con¬ 
stitute  fog,  and  effectually  prevent  its  dispersion.  To  this  cause  we 
may  refer  the  so-called  “  dry  ”  fogs  of  London,  the  muddiness  and 
adiactinic  character  of  which  are  of  serious  importance  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession.  Sunshine  records  have  already  measured  the  actual 
loss  in  hours  of  valuable  sunshine  owing  to  the  atmospheric  impurities 
of  smoky  towns. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  mineral  dust ;  but,  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  there  is  also  a  special  interest  in  the  orcjanic  constituents  of 
dust.  By  coating  a  plate  of  glass  with  glycerine,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  dust  has  been  collected  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  careful  microscopical  examination.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  portions  of  organic  substances  in  comparative  abundance 
has  been  proved,  and  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall  and  Ballinger, 
have  rendered  it  certain  that  to  extremely  minute  organic  impurities, 
so  minute  that  they  can  only  be  separated  by  filtration  through  cotton 
wool,  we  owe  the  development  of  mould  and  other  fungoid  growths 
during  the  process  of  organic  decay.  The  origin  of  many  diseases 
in  both  animals  and  plants  may  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  these 
minute  organic  germs  in  the  air.  Even  mineral  dust  is  endowed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  chemical  action,  for  it  is  well  known  that  ozone  is 
absent  from  the  air  of  towns  owing  to  its  decomposition  by  the 
reducing  agents  present  in  smoke  and  other  forms  of  atmospheric  dust. 

The  smaller  evils  of  dust,  as  for  instance  in  the  manufacture  of  dry- 
plates,  the  spots  produced  on  exposure  and  development,  the  specks 
caused  by  dust  falling  upon  printing  frames,  can  be  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  But  these,  unfortunately,  are  not  the  only  effects  of 
this  familiar  enemy,  while,  like  many  other  natural  agencies,  produces 
greater  results  by  its  invisible  working  than  by  its  more  obvious  and 
direct  influence.  When,  therefore,  we  add  to  the  above  evils,  the 
influence  of  dust  upon  the  actinic  value  of  light,  upon  the  production 
of  mist  and  fog,  upon  the  development  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  and 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases — to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of 
mould  and  mildew  upon  carbon  prints— we  have  a  formidable  array  of 
charges  to  lay  against  so  apparently  insignificant  a  cause. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.  Sc.,  F.C.S. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Abstract  of  a  lecturette  delivered  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  January  8,  1885.] 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  the  lecturer  proceeded  as  follows: — 
in  teim  instantaneous,  as  employed  in  photographic  nomenclature, 
is  just  about  as  elastic  as  a  woman’s  conscience  is  said  to  be,  and 
just  as  convenient  as  it  is  erroneous ;  in  fact  it  may  be  made  to  mean 
any  space  of  .time  from  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  upwards.  A 
\eiy  convenient  latitude  this,  and  one  not  unfrequently  turned  to 
account.  How  often  has  the  question  been  asked  by  our  clients  when 
rn  cnng  the  studio,  “  Do  you  employ  the  instantaneous  process?”  and 
been,  of  course,  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  provided  the  time  of 
exposure  has  not  exceeded  a  few  seconds  they  go  away  perfectly 
satis  led  that  their  credulity  has  not  been  imposed  upon,  and  often 
experience  great  delight  in  showing  the  results  obtained  as  marvellous 
examples  of  instantaneous  photography.  “  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
tis  tolly  to  be  wise,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  I  have  not  found  the 
public  over-exacting,  unless  its  own  immediate  wants  are  interfered 
v  i  i ;  then,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  it  is,  indeed,  a  hard  taskmaster. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  I  found  no  such  latitude  allowable  when  taking 
my  so-called  instantaneous  views  of  London. 

And  here  I  am  led  to  ask  myself  the  question,  whether  the  highest 
degree  of  artistic  excellence  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  rapidity  of 
production.  I  must  candidly  confess  I  think  not,  for  although  bearing 
in  mind  the  very  charming  studies  of  breaking  waves,  rolling  clouds, 
and  yachts  scudding  along  in  all  their  poetry  of  motion  which  huvo 
but  recently  been  exhibited  in  Ball  Mall  and  elsewhere — rich  in 
artistic  qualities  and  perfect  in  composition  though  they  may  be — 
still  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  acci¬ 
dental  results,  and  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those 
carefully  worked-out  studies  where  the  original  design  of  the  artist- 
photographer  is  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  careful  selection  of  his 
models,  tiie  building  up,  little  by  little,  the  harmonious  arrangement 
of  every  detail  which  ultimately  stamps  his  finished  pictures  with  his 
own  individuality.  Artistic  feelings  and  relined  sentiment— these  are 
the  works  which  elevate  the  minds  both  of  the  producer  and  the 
b  holder,  although  it  may  be  unconsciously,  and  leave  an  abiding 
impression;  whereas  the  purely  instantaneous  may  excite  feelings  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  may  be  viewed  with  admiration  and  delight, 
but  they  must  of  necessity  lack  the  refining  tendencies  of  the  class  of 
pictures  just  referred  to. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern  dry-plates  has  undoubtedly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  a  mighty  power,  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact,  great  as  it  is,  and  even  desirable,  that  this  newly- 
acquired  strength  has  contributed  to  our  weakness  to  an  extent  both 
calamitous  and  humiliating.  I  am  now,  of  course,  speaking  of  re¬ 
sults,  the  craze — the  almost  childish  craze — which  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  for  extreme  rapidity,  even  where  it  was  least  necessary,  has 
been  the  means,  in  very  many  instances,  of  bringing  about  retro¬ 
gression  where  there  ought  to  have  been  progression. 

“  Oli !  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant’s  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.” 

I  should  like  here  to  allude  to  a  somewhat  amusing  circumstance 
which  came  under  my  own  immediate  notice  not  very  long  since. 
An  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective  Force,  hailing  from  Scotland 
Yard,  wrote,  asking  me  to  name  a  time  when  1  could  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  see  him  upon  certain  business  at  a  ceitain  place  in  London. 
I  did  so,  wondering  what  on  earth  could  have  so  suddenly  made  me 
such  an  important  personage.  Imagine,  however,  my  surprise,  and 
shall  I  say  almost  disgust,  when  he  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  some 
years  since  he  had  dabbled  a  little  in  photography,  and  that  having 
recently  seen  some  of  my  instantaneous  street  views,  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  turn  this  great  power  to  our  mutual  advantage  : 
to  his  own  by  providing  himself  with  a  cheap  camera  and  lens  (of 
course  quite  a  cheap  one  would  answer  his  purpose)  and  some  of  my 
most  rapid  plates,  with  which  he  could  quite  unobserved  saunter 
leisurely  along  through  the  streets  of  London  and  shoot  away  at  any 
suspected  persons,  or  even  suspicious-looking  people,  whom  he  thought 
might  at  any  future  time  be  wanted;  to  mine,  of  course,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  (at  a  cheap  rate,  however)  the  most  rapid  plates  1  could 
provide  him  with.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  he  after¬ 
wards  had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  instead  of  finding  the 
philosopher’s  stone  he  had  accidentally  stumbled  upon  a  mate’s 
nest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  unhealthy  and  demoralising  craze 
for  extremely  rapid  plates  is  subsiding,  and  what  is  even  better, 
those  who  demand  them  have  so  far  educated  themselves  as  to  know 
how  to  use  them,  and  also  acquired  a  proper  discrimination  as  to 
when  and  where  they  should  be  employed.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
photography  raised  to  a  far  higher  standard  from  an  artistic  as  well 
as  mechanical  standpoint  than  it  has  yet  realised,  as  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  best  results  the  present  system  of  working  is 
capable  of  producing  remain  yet  to  be  seen. 

I  shall  always  look  back  with  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  at 
my  experiences  in  photographing  the  streets  of  London.  They  were 
sometimes  instructive,  sometimes  entertaining,  but  frequently  very  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  I  often  wonder  how  I  managed  to  summon  to  my  aid 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  make  the  attempt;  in  truth  this  was  to  me 
a  great  difficulty. 

I  well  remember  the  first  day — 

“  ’Tvvas  just  at  the  time  the  political  air 
Was  diffused  throughout  with  the  Fenian  scare.” 

I  was  standing  close  to  the  Mansion  House  when  a  very  elongated 
and  fully-developed  enforcer  of  law  and  order  challenged  me  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  the  contents  of  my  black  leather  bag.  Very  sugges¬ 
tive  of  mischief  it  must,  undoubtedly,  have  appeared  to  him  with  its 
sides  bulging  out  almost  to  bursting  point.  There  are  many  what 
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may  fairly  be  called  legitimate  channels  open  for  the  employment  of 
ultra  rapid  plates,  where  scenes  and  effects  of  a  transient  and  evanes¬ 
cent  character  are  sought  to  be  reproduced  ;  here  the  end  sought  after 
justify  the  means  employed  for  its  reproduction,  but  I  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  and  experience  enables  me  to  speak  somewhat  authoritatively 
on  this  point,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  press  them  into  service  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  fie^d  in  studio,  as  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  plates  of  such  exquisite  sensitiveness  are  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  slow  ones.  Not  by  reason  of  any  inherent  defective 
qualities,  but  because  of  the  very  limited  latitude  allowable  in  their 
exposure ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  tension  on  such  a  point  when  all  its  faculties  are  required  to 
be  exercised  in  other  directions.  My  advice  therefore  is  never  to  use 
extremely  rapid  plates  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case  do  not  require 
them.  This  was  quite  sufficient,  reason  for  my  being  almost  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  inquisitives,  whose  offensive  curiosity  was 
not  so  easily  satisfied  as  the  policeman  himself  appeared  to  be.  But  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  lack  the  portly  and  commanding  exterior  of  a  “  York” 
or  a  “  Henderson,”  the  mild  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  one,  or  the 
unapproachable  vehemence  and  daring  of  the  other— I  escaped  easily. 
On  taking  my  seat,  however,  on  the  top  of  a  bus  almost  immediately 
afterwards  I  noticed  that  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  that  guardian 
of  the  peace  was  still  directed  towards  me,  and  was,  moreover, 
making  entries  in  his  pocket  book,  doubtless  with  a  firm  persuasion 
in  his  own  mind  that  they  would  become  eminently  useful  on  some 
future  occasion  ;  up  to  this  time  1  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  eluded 
his  vigilance. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  the  possessor  of  nearly  a  dozen  10x8 
exposed  plates,  and  was  occupied  in  developing  them  until  nearly 
midnight.  But  I  must  confess  that  a  very  discouraging  percentage  of 
failures  was  the  result. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  a  usual  practice  for  a  lecturer  to  seek 
information  from  his  audience  upon  the  subject  he  is  lecturing  upon, 
but  there  is  sometimes  a  charm  in  originality,  and  so  I  will  just 
depart  from  the  beaten  track  and  state  a  difficulty  which  I  have  met 
with  and  should  like  to  be  enlightened  upon  at  some  future  time  ;  it  is 
this— I  have  occasionally  prepared  plates  of  presumably  great  rapidity 
which,  when  exposed  under  such  favourable  conditions  of  light  as 
to  enable  me  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in,  say,  the  thirtieth,  or 
even  fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  have  occupied  an  unreasonable  time  in 
developing — frequently  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  same  plates,  when  the  conditions  were  so  altered  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  exposed  for  a  few  seconds,  developed  in  the  usual  time;  in 
both  cases  the  negative  appeared  to  have  received  the  proper  amount 
of  exposure,  and  differed  only  in  colour.  The  question  I  would 
ask  is — Are  these  results  due  to  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical 
causes  ? 

I  regarded  my  first  day’s  “  outing”  as  a  kind  of  preliminary  canter, 
and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  aiming  at  too  much  ;  nearly  all  the  nega¬ 
tives  turned  out  “moves”  in  consequence  of  my  having  exposed 
recklessly  whilst  the  ’bus  was  in  motion.  And  here  I  learned  that 
although  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  a  successful 
negative  of  a  steamer  going  at  a  rapid  speed  from  the  deck  of  another 
travelling  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  a  similar 
experiment  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  running  at  only  half  the  rate 
along  the  streets  of  London,  the  jolting  and  vibratory  motion  of  the 
latter  rendering  such  an  attempt  utterly  futile.  My  onty  chance  of 
securing  anything  like  satisfactory  results  was  during  the  stopping  of 
the  ’bus  when  picking  up  or  setting  down  a  passenger,  and  even 
then  it  often  happened  that  just  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most 
favourable  conditions  presented  themselves  for  exposing  the  plate,  the 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  nicely  grouped,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
properly  balanced,  the  spring  of  the  shutter  was  released  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  sudden  starting  of  the  ’bus,  and  then,  to  crown  the 
pile  of  vexation,  I  had  no  dark  room  to  rush  into  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  vent  to  my  feelings. 

I  secured  several  negatives  by  adopting  a  ruse  which  I  found  to 
answer  most  satisfactorily.  Having  previously  noted  the  proper  time 
for  taking  a  view  which  I  was  anxious  to  secure,  I  arranged  with  a 
confederate  to  take  up  his  position  and  await  my  arrival  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  ’bus,  and  at  a  given  signal  from  me  to  hail  it ;  of  course  it  was 
part  of  his  business  to  be  just  as  clumsy  in  his  movements  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prolong  the  time  of  stopping  to  the  fullest  extent.  On 
such  occasions  I  found  that  the  driver  did  not  require  the  luxury  of  a 
dark  room  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  him  during  his  ebulition  of 
extreme  animation. 

My  later  productions  were  taken  under  far  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  I  positively  luxuriated  as  I  drove,  or  was  driven  along, 
wherever  my  fanc}r  dictated  in  my  own  carriage  (for  the  time  being), 
which  carriage  consisted  of  a  covered  van  hired  of  a  carman  at  the 


very  moderate  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  hour.  Here  I  was  very  much  less  an 
object  of  marked  attention  than  when,  as  very  frequently' happened,  mv 
appearance  was  signalled  by  the  drivers  and  conductors  of  busses,  who 
began  to  consider  me  fair  game  for  their  “  chaff  ”  and  banter. 

Some  of  my  pictures  are  now  before  you,  and  I  may  sav  it  is  verv 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  received  four  medals  from  the  various  Exhi¬ 
bitions  where  they  have  been  sent.  Y'.  Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announce  that  thev  will  award 
the  following  Gold  Medals  in  connexion  with  the  International 
Inventions  Exhibition : — 

Under  the  Joint  Stock  Trust,  one  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  of  Photography  to  a  Permanent  Printing  Process  ;  Group  XXVI, 
Class  140;  Group  XXIX,  Class  150. 

Under  the  Howard  Trust,  five  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  exhibit 
(coming  within  the  terms  of  the  Trust)  in  the  following  classes  One 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV,  “Prime  Movers;”  Class  26 — 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV, 
Class  27^ — Gas  and  Air  Engines;  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in 
Group  IV,  Class  28 — Means  of  Utilising  Natural  Forces:  one  for  the 
best  exhibit  in  Group  XI,  “  Hydraulic  Machines,  &c\,”  Classes  50 
to  62;  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  XIII,  “Electricity,” 
Class  72 — Distribution  and  Utilisation  of  Power. 

Under  the  Fothergill  Trust,  one  Gold  Medal  for  the  most  novel  and 
best  exhibit  in  Group  XXVIII,  “  Philosophical  Instruments  and 
Apparatus,”  Classes  148  and  158. 

Under  the  Alfred  Davis  Trust,  three  Gold  Medals  to  be  awarded  in 
Division  II.  of  the  Exhibition  (Music),  Groups  XXXII  to  XXXIV, 
Classes  166  to  180. 

The  Council  propose  to  ask  the  Juries  in  each  Class  to  recommend 
for  their  consideration  either  two  or  three  exhibits  which  they  might 
consider  deserving  a  prize.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  special 
application  to  be  made  in  respect  of  these  Prizes.  The  medals  are 
each  of  the  value  of  £20. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  424. — “Coating  Plates  for  use  in  Photography  ; ”  complete  specification. 
A.  L.  HENDERSON. — Bated  January  12 tli,  1884. 

No.  470. — “Device  for  Securing  Pictures  in  Frames.”  B.  Maddock. — 
Bated  January  \Wi,  1884. 

No.  157. — “Separation  of  Oxygen  from  Atmospheric  Air.”  L.  R.  &  A. 
Brin. — Bated  January  5th,  1884. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  8643. — “Improved  Apparatus  for  Coating  Photographic  riates  or  Paper 
with  Gelatine  Emulsion.”  B.  J.  Edwards. — Bated  June  5th,  1S84. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 

The  inventor  says  : — “  My  invention  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the  loose 
tripod  head  to  which  the  camera  legs  are  usually  attached  when  the  camera 
has  to  be  erected  for  use.  I  make  a  recess  or  aperture  in  the  baseboard  of  the 
camera,  and  in  this  I  insert  the  tripod  head,  which  I  now  call  the  “  turntable." 
This  turntable  is  constructed  so  that  when  required  the  legs  may  be  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  the  usual  pins,  or  by  screwing,  or  in  any  of  the  ways 
which  are  well  known  to  the  trade.  The  turntable  may  be  held  in  its  place 
by  many  methods,  but  by  preference  I  fix  to  its  edge  two  rings  or  flanges,  or  I 
work  the  flanges  on  it  when  it  is  being  made.  These  flanges  project  all  round 
the  turntable,  that  they  overlap  a  little  way  on  the  baseboard,  one  flange  on 
each  side  of  it ;  that  is  one  flange  above  the  woodwork  of  the  baseboard  and 
one  flange  below  it,  or  the  flange  may  be  worked  on  or  attached  to  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  baseboard,  and  the  turntable  would  then  be  clipped 
between  the  flanges.  In  either  case  the  turntable  and  baseboard  would 
revolve  within  and  around  each  other  respectively,  being  held  in  the  same 
plane  by  the  flanges.  When  the  camera  is  erected  and  the  proper  position 
obtained,  it  may  be  held  in  that  position  by  any  convenient  mechanical 
arrangement,  but  I  prefer  to  use  a  set-screw  which  draws  the  flanges  together, 
thus  binding  them  on  the  baseboard  or  on  the  turntable,  as  the  case 
may  be.” 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  In  a  photographic  camera  a  recess  or  aperture  (in 
baseboard)  to  receive  a  turntable  or  tripod  head.  2.  In  a  photographic 
camera  a  turntable  or  tripod  head  inserted  and  revolving  in  said  aperture  or 
recess  in  camera  baseboard. 
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iitrrtms.s  of  Sboctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

N  ame  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

„  "  20  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
4  Salisbury-street. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,,  21  . 

„  21  . 

„  22  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and  the  proceedings  opened  with  the  ordinary 
routine  business. 

Mr.  Leon  Warner ke  then  made  a  statement  to  the  meeting  about  the  new 
gelatine-chloride  paper,  which,  he  said,  was  not  a  new  paper,  but  one  which 
had  been  before  the  public  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  although  not 
practically  applied  until  the  present  moment.  To  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  the  public  were  indebted  for  being  put  into  possession 
of  the  prepared  material.  The  paper  was  simply  coated  with  washed  gelatine 
emulsion  ;  consequently,  it  required  but  a  short  exposure,  and  the  image  was 
brought  out  by  development,  which  development  could  be  made  to  give  a  line 
colour.  The  manufacture  of  the  paper  was  more  a  matter  of  mechanical  skill 
than  anything  else,  and  Rive  or  Saxe  was  selected  for  coating  with  emulsion. 
The  printing  was  done  in  the  printing-frame,  with  very  short  exposures,  so 
that  the  operator  was  independent  of  the  weather ;  the  final  colour  of  the 
image  depended  much  upon  the  exposure,  for  with  short  exposures  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  obtain  warm,  pleasant  tones.  In  this  kind  of  printing  the  prevalent 
ideas  about  good  printing  negatives  would  have  to  be  altered,  for  the  colour  of 
the  negative  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the  result,  the  exposures  under 
yellow  negatives  being  very  long.  The  development  of  the  paper  was  much 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  dry  plates,  and  he  would  submit  to  them  three 
developers,  namely : — 

1.  — Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer, 

[Potash  oxalate . . .  25  parts  or  2|  ounces. 

A  <  Ammonia  bromide  .  1  ,,  48  grains. 

(Water . 100  ,,  10  ounces. 

[  Iron  sulphate  .  10  parts  or  1  ounce. 

B-s  Water .  150  ,,  15  ounces. 

(  Adding  a  small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

They  would  notice  that  this  was  a  weak  developer,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  bromide.  His  next,  or  number  two  developer,  he  preferred  to  all  others  : — 

2.  — Ferrous-Citrate  Developer. 

{Citric  acid .  200  parts  or  4  ounces. 

Ammonia  carbonate  ... .  100  ,,  2  ,, 

Water .  500  ,,  10  ,, 

(  Iron  sulphate  . . .  100  parts  or  1  ounce. 

B<  Water .  500  ,,  5  ,, 

(Adding  a  small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

r,  I  Common  table  salt  .  5  parts  or  1  ounce. 

'-'{Water .  100  ,,  20  ,, 

A  and  B  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions  and  a  few  drops  of  C  added, 
according  to  the  exposure  given,  and  tone  of  the  print  desired.  Ferrous- 
oxalate  can  be  mixed  with  ferrous-citrate.  Ferrous-citrate  developes  more 
slowly  and  produces  generally  the  warmer  tone. 

lie  also  used  a  liydrokinone  developer  as  follows  : — 

3. — Hydrokinone  Developer. 

»  f  Hydrokinone  . 5  parts  or  24  grains. 

{  Alcohol  .  100  ,,  1  ounce. 

tj  j  Potash  carbonate .  20  parts  or  96  grains. 

{  Water . 100  ,,  1  ounce. 

p  f  Common  table  salt  .  5  parts  or  24  grains. 

{  Wafer .  100  ,,  1  ounce. 

To  form  a  developer,  mix  ten  drops  of  A,  live  to  ten  drops  of  B,  one  to 
three  drops  of  C,  water  1  ounce. 

Hydrokinone,  he  added,  is  said  to  be  high  in  price,  but  it  is  really  the 
cheapest  of  the  three  developers  just  mentioned,  because  it  is  used  in  such  a 
diluted  condition.  They  might  ask  why  he  gave  three  developers  instead  of 
one,  but  the  fact  was  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  exact  tone 
desired,  and  when  one  developer  will  not  give  it,  another  will  sometimes  do  so. 
He  was  confident  that  this  paper  was  the  paper  of  the  future,  and  would 
altogether  supersede  that  prepared  with  albumen,  for  it  would  keep,  and  there 
was  greater  variety  of  tone.  He  could  not,  of  course,  speak  positively  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  prints,  but  it  Avas  generally  found  that  developed  images 
were  more  permanent  than  others ;  within  the  next  three  or  five  years, 
evidence  would  be  in  hand  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  new  prints.  The 
ferrous-oxalate  developer  acts  energetically  at  first,  but  its  power  is  soon 
expended  by  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  it  is 
useless.  The  ferrous-citrate  developer  has  a  great  advantage,  for  when  once 
prepared  it  can  be  used  nearly  all  day  without  alteration.  The  hydrokinone 
developer  does  not  keep  long  ;  in  fact,  only  one  print  can  be  developed  in  it. 
With  the  other  developers  three  or  four  prints  can  be  put  into  one  bath,  after 
which  three  or  four  changes  of  water  arc  sufficient  to  free  them  from  the 
developer  ;  next  they  arc  put  in  alum  to  free  them  from  the  last  traces  of  the 
developing  solution.  They  must  be  kept  there  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  rinsed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water.  They  are  next  toned ;  almost 
any  toning  solution  can  be  used,  but  he  preferred  toning  and  fixing  together, 
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for  the  bath  keeps,  and  ii  give  good  tones.  a  pbotcgraphei  in  a  lea 
might  find  no  advantage  in  touiug  anil  fixing  together,  hut  it  was  con" 
for  an  amateur ;  chloride  of  silver  gets  into  the  toning-bath,  and  make 
act  more  energetically  and  to  give  liner  tones. 

Lastly,  the  paper  has  to  be  washed  and  dried.  If  simply  dried  11 
like  that  of  an  albumeuised  print;  it  can  be  rolled  and  hot  buruisheil 
get  a  better  surface  it  is  laid  while  wet,  face  downwards,  upon  a  sheet  oi 
which  has  previously  be;U  rubbed  with  talc;  on  this  gla  i  it  is  all 
and  then  stripped  oil'.  The  minute  imperfections  of  some  simple 
produce  imperfections  which  sometimes  show  in  the  print  ;  such 
caverns  and  valleys  on  its  surface,  so  that  sometimes  the  paper  wi 
off  kindly,  and  the  image  is  deteriorated.  He  had  found  ebonite,  a 
support,  to  give  a  very  good  surface,  not  so  glossy  as  that  from  g  a 
who  worked  the  process  would  soon  find  that  natch  <1.  j  ,u  pi..i,,T 

time  of  exposure,  for  papers  by  the  same  manufacturer  arc  lial.i  •  t.»  \arv  iu 
sensitiveness,  and  those  by  different  makers  are  liable  i  >  vary  still  ir  !■••.  ’  ||<* 
had,  accordingly,  made  some  improvements  in  the  ordinary  slaisii.-nu-ti  r,  with 
which  for  this  purpose  he  used  a  gaa-iiamc  from  a  Sugg’s  standar  i  a-lu'mier 
in  place  of  the  phosphorescent  tablet;  the  burner  was  so  rcguie.tcd  as  to 
consume  five  feet  per  hour.  It  was  furnished  with  a  reflector,  fbr  the  double 
purpose  of  excluding  some  undesirable  reflected  light,  whilst  giving  an  in¬ 
variable  reflection  of  its  own,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  fiaiue  to 
some  extent  from  draughts.  An  exposure  of  one  minute  with  this  s  •nsitouieter 
gave  results  sufficient  tor  all  practical  purposes.  He  had  drawn  up  a  tabic  of 
figures  for  use  with  the  sensitometer,  to  indicate  the  differences  in  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  different  samples  of  paper,  and  he  had  found,  to  his  delight,  that  it  wai 
quite  accurate,  and  would  do  for  working  purposes.  The  apparatus  would  do 
for  printing  purposes  also,  because  a  printing-frame  could  lie  j  ut  on  the 
support  ojiposite  the  standard  light,  and  held  there  at  a  fixed  distance. 

Mr.  Warnerke  then  gave  an  experimental  demonstratk . .  tile  process. 

He  wetted  the  prints  with  water  before  development,  saying,  there  was  then 
less  chance  of  stains  ;  the  lingers,  lie  said,  must  be  dr\  and  Clean  ;  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  sulphate  of  soda  upon  them  would  produce  stains  in  development. 
The  images  appeared  slowly,  and  under  the  ferrous-oxalate  develojicr  became 
very  red  ;  the  prints,  he  said,  should  be  of  a  slightly  warm  tone  at  the  do  ■  of 
development,  to  give  the  best  final  results.  Short  exposures  do  not  give  Midi 
warm  tones  as  long  exposures,  and  the  final  toning  work  after  short  exposures 
is  not  so  easy.  He  recommended  the  following  toning-bath  : — 

A  (  Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  or  30  ounces. 

{  Water  .  1  or  30  „ 

-g  f  Gold  chloride .  1  or  15  grains. 

{Water  . 300  or  20  ounces. 


To  solution  A,  add  slowly,  and  well  stirring,  four  ounces  of  B.  The  bath  is 
then  ready  for  use.  It  improves  by  keeping,  and,  when  necessary,  is  re¬ 
plenished  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  of  gold  solution  Ii. 
The  print  is  kept  in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  both  toned 
and  fixed. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion  till  the 
next  meeting,  on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  One  great 
feature  of  the  process,  he  said,  is  the  gbsence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
films,  as  it  was  known  that  the  treatment  of  albumen  with  free  nitrate  of  silver 
was  a  great  cause  of  fading.  The  process  before  them  seemed  to  give  an 
approximation  to  permanency,  coupled  with  rapidity  of  printing  in  all 
weathers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  was  of  great  interest,  as  Mr.  Warnerke 
had  stated  that  the  process  was  likely  to  supplant  that  with  albumeuised 
paper  altogether.  He  added  that  Hie  Photographic  Society  Had  obtained  space 
at  the  coming  Exhibition  of  Inventions,  and  wished  for  the  loan  of  articles  of 
historical  interest  in  photography  to  place  on  v  iew.  The  Society  had  received 
a  communication  saying  that  in  February  next  there  would  be  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  at  the  Midland  Counties’  Art  Museum  at  Nottingham 

Some  new  officers  were  appointed,  and  routine  business  transacted,  after 
which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  transparency  produced  upon  a  wet 
collodion  plate  from  an  instantaneous  negative  that  had  been  under  exposed, 
and  the  shadows  of  which  were  much  fogged. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  a  marvellous  transparency  from  such  a 
negative,  the  shadows  being  quite  brilliant. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  was  then  called  upon  to  read  bis  paper  On  Instantaneous 
Photography.  [See  page  40.] 

During  the  reading,  many  specimens  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  work  in  this  direction 
taken  in  the  London  streets,  were  handed  round,  which,  the  Chairman  said 
were  the  finest  set  of  instantaneous  pictures  that  lie  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  considered  that  Mr.  Cobb  had  not  accorded  due 
justice  to  instantaneous  photography,  of  which  his  own  work  displayed  such 
line  examples,  in  rating  it  so  far  below  those  productions  in  which  the  artist 
photographer  built  up  the  picture  by  degrees.  In  his  view  the  representation 
of  the  ideal  was  the  proper  work  of  the  painter,  and  not  the  photographer, 
who,  however  artistic  might  be  his  feelings,  could  not  command  the  expression 
of  liis  models,  and  was  in  various  ways  handicapped  by  the  necessities  of  tire 
camera. 

Mr.  Henderson  inquired,  whli  reference  to  the  plates  which  had  been 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cobb  as  requiring  such  different  length  of  time  in  develop¬ 
ment,  whether  they  had  been  developed  at  the  same  time,  as  a  little  difference 
ilr  the  temperature  of  the  water  employed  would  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  respect  to  the  quickness  of  development. 

Mrs  Cobb  replied  that  the  plates  referred  to  had  not  been  simultaneously 
developed,  but  that  be  had  repeatedly  noticed  that  plates  exposed  for  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second  came  up  much  more  slowly  than  those  taken  under 
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conditions  requiring  and  permitting  longer  exposure,  although  when  completed 
both  might  appear  to  have  been  properly  exposed. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  that  no  doubt  temperature  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  there  was  a  probable  explanation  in  the  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Debenham  threw  out  some  time  since,  that  the  conditions  under  which  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures  were  generally  made,  were  such  as  to  favour  thinness  of 
image  ;  requiring  long  development  before  density  could  be  obtained.  One  of 
the  pictures  in  his  hand  (a  street  group  of  persons  buying  and  selling,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  camera)  illustrated  what  had  been  said  of  the  advantage  of 
instantaneous  photography.  By  no  amount  of  artificial  grouping  could  such  a 
picture  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  thought  that  any  exposure,  however  short,  was  sufficient  to 
impress  a  photographic  image,  but  that  a  developer  had  to  be  found  that 
would  bring  up  such  an  image.  Going  into  details,  he  would  like  to  have 
some  practical  assistance  from  Mr.  Cobb  by  information  as  to  what  lens  and 
what  process  had  been  employed. 

Mr.  Cobb  replied  that  the  plates  had  been  prepared  by  an  ammonia  process. 
He  had  used  a  rapid  rectilinear  and  Voightlander’s  eiiryscope,  and  sometimes, 
to  get  a  lens  of  the  focus  he  required,  the  front  lens  of  one  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  back  lens  of  the  other.  There  was  no  diaphragm  used  except 
that  the  shutter  (one  of  Sands  and  Hunter’s)  acted  to  some  extent  as  a 
diaphragm. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  he  had  tried  plates  of  the  same  make  as 
those  used  by  Mr.  Cobb  for  these  pictures,  and  found  that  in  a  good  light  a 
quarter  of  a  second  in  the  studio  was  the  proper  exposure. 

Mr.  Trinks  would  like  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Cobb  as  to  the  want  of 
latitude  of  exposure  with  rapid  plates  to  be  gone  into  ;  he  thought  it  a  very 
important  one. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  in  his  experience  there  was  considerable  latitude  of 
exposure  with  rapid  plates. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  ammonia  prepared  plates  did  not  bear  the  same 
latitude  of  exposure  as  others.  As  to  combining  the  parts  of  various  lenses,  he 
had  with  advantage  used  the  front  of  a  French  portrait  lens  as  a  back,  and  the 
front  of  a  Ross’  doublet  as  the  front. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  apparatus  employed,  Mr.  Cobb  stated  that 
he  had  used  a  studio-stand  with  a  turntable  added  to  it.  tie  had  worked  a 
good  deal  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  but  afterwards,  and  preferably,  from  a 
hired  covered  cart. 

Mr.  Thinks  said  that  he  had  recently  read  that  the  albumen  film  could  be 
detached  from  the  paper  by  means  of  a  solution  of  borax.  He  had  tried  it,  but 
quite  without  effect. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  prints,  which  were  pronounced  by 
the  Chairman  to  be  very  nice  ;  these  had  been  produced  upon  the  paper,  the 
formula  for  preparing  which  he  had  given  at  the  preceding  meeting.  He  had 
found,  however,  that  he  could  produce  results  similar  in  tone  by  using  only 
six  grains  of  bromide  instead  of  twenty  in  the  developer,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
exposure  was  then  sufficient. 

Mr.  R.  Frost  was  elected  a  member. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cobb  for  his  lecture  was  passed,  and  the 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

- 4, - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Board  of  Management  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at  181  Ahlersgate- 
street,  on  7th  instant. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Bally  (Londonderry),  W.  W.  Robert  (London),  N.  S.  Brown 
(Kirkcaldy),  F.  Shettle  and  L.  IP.  Masser  (Grantham),  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

An  application  for  assistance  made  was  granted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  (Tynemouth),  was  elected  Local  Secretary  for  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  district  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Auckorn  (Arbroath),  for  Arbroath  and  Dundee. 

J.  Stuart,  Esq.,  has  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

If  was  decided  that  the  annual  general  meeting  should  be  held  at  above 
address  on  Wednesday,  February  4th,  at  eight  o’clock. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  John  S.  Pollitt,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  John 
Stovold,  J.  Higson,  J.  A.  Furnivel,  and  Herbert  Barker. 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had  discussed  the 
question  of  the  proposed  exhibition  of  members’  work,  and  had  decided  that 
the  same  should  be  held  in  the  month  of  March,  and  he  urged  upon  the 
members  the  desirability  of  at  once  getting  their  exhibits  ready,  so  that  the 
exhibition  might,  be  [jnade  a  success.  He  then  alluded  to  the  loss  the  photo¬ 
graphic  community  had  sustained  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood, 
and  said,  that  while  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  any  formal  resolution,  he 
thought  that  as  the  Manchester  Society  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
Mr.  Greenwood  for  so  many  years,  they  ought  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
regret  at  his  death,  and  also  their  sympathy  with  his  surviving  relatives.  Mr. 
Pollitt  then  asked  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  to  answer  a  question  respecting 
the  polishing  of  Daguerreotype  plates,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  question- 
box  at  the  previous  meeting. 

.  Mr.  Brothers  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  omitted  to  bring  the  question  with 
him,  Imt  he  thought  it  was — How  is  the  polishing  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate 
done  !■  He  proceeded  to  explain  that  there  were  two  ways,  namely,  by  rubbing 
on  a  buff  and  also  by  polishing  in  a  lathe:  The  method  he  adopted  was  rubbing 
first  on  a  buff  ( L.  e. ,  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  a  pad  of  velvet)  di’essed  with 
oil  and  rotten-stone,  then  on  a  second  one  to  clean  off  the  oil,  &c.,  and  finishing 
on  a  clean  buff  to  give  the  final  polish.  Mr.  Brothers  pointed  out  that  the 


rubbing  should  be  always  in  one  direction,  or.  a  perfect  polish  would  not  be 
obtained. 

The  President  said  his  impression  was  that  the  question  asked  was,  Why 
the  plate  was  polished  ? 

Mr.  Brothers  replied  that  he  could  give  no  answer  to  that  question,  except 
that  the  plate  was  polished  in  order  to  remove  all  taruisli  from  its  surface,  and  to 
render  it  in  a  fit  condition  to  combine  evenly  with  the  vapours  of  iodine  and 
bromine  to  be  applied  to  its  surface  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  to  make  it  clean, 
exactly  as  a  glass  plate  had  to  be  cleaned  for  the  collodion,  kc.,  processes.  Jn 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  at  the  last  meeting,  he  then  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Mounting  Photographs.  Most  people  looked  uj  .m  the 
tion  of  mounting  as  a  troublesome  affair,  and  pointed  out  that  many  good 
pictures  were  spoilt  for  want  of  a  little  care  in  the  mounting.  The  selection  of 
the  mountant  was  a  point  of  great  importance,  as,  if  any '  substance  liable  to 
turn  sour  was  used,  the  print  would  be  sure  to  fade,  and  mentioned  a  nund  i-r 
of  Talbotvpe  prints  which  had  been  in  his  possession  for  a  number  of  y<  ns. 
and  which  had  been  mounted  by  the  edges  only,  all  of  which  had  di.scok  m  - d 
round  the  margins  where  the  mounting  medium  had  been  applied,  leaving  tin- 
centre  of  the  prints  quite  perfect.  He  had  for  many  years  used  gelatine  as  tin- 
mounting  medium  ;  but  found  it  very  unmanageable  when  mounting  large  p!  - 
tures,  owing  to  its  setting  before  the  entire  surface  could  he  covered,  and  lie 
had  therefore  discarded  gelatine  in  favour  of  starch  paste,  mixed  to  about  the 
same  consistency  (or  a  little  thicker)  as  for  starching  linen.  With  this  medium, 
prints,  small  and  large,  could  be  easily  coated,  and  as  the  starch  did  not  dry 
too  quickly,  the  adjustment  of  the  picture  on  its  mount  could  He  done  deliber¬ 
ately,  without  fear  of  parts  of  the  print  failing  to  adhere.  The  only  objection 
he  had  to  the  starch  was,  that  when  a  print  was  once  mounted  and  dried  it  wa> 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  off  the  mount  again  ;  and.  as  it  frequently  happened 
that  it  was  desirable  to  be  able  to  remove  prints  from  their  mount's,  he  would 
be  glad  to  hear  some  opinions  from  the  members  on  this  point.  Another 
important  point  was  the  cutting  out  of  the  print.  If  a  number  of  one  size  had 
to  be  done,  the  best  way  was  to  carefully  cut  a  plate  of  glass  to  the  exact  size 
required,  using  this  as  a  template  and  cutting  upon  a  plate  of  zinc.  Prints 
should  be  cut  before  toning;  firstly,  because  they  are  then  flat  and  can  be 
easily  handled  ;  and  secondly,  if  the  paper  has  been  sensitis-  d  at  home  tie- 
cuttings  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  residues.  In  case  only  a  few  prim  -  of 
one  size  had  to  be  cut,  a  very  good  plan  was  to  use  a  set  square,  cutting  a  1-a 
line  first,  and  cutting  the  sides  and  top  from  that  by  means  of  the  square. 
Mr.  Brothers  incidentally  mentioned  at  this  point  that  linen  cloths  were  much 
superior  to  blotting  paper  for  absorbing  the  moisture  from  prints  after  washing, 
as  they  could  always  be  made  clean  by  washing,  and  could  he  relied  on  to  1  < 
free  from  foreign  substances  likely  to  damage  the  prints.  When  a  number  of 
prints  have  been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed,  and  had  the  bulk  of  the  water 
blotted  off  by  means  of  the  linen  cloths,  they  should  be  laid  in  a  pile,  one  on 
the  other,  back  upwards  ;  the  upper  one  is  then  covered  witli  the  starch  paste, 
laid  on  its  mount,  and  rubbed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  so  on  through  the 
pile.  To  ensure  the  print  being  placed  in  the- right  position  on  the  mount,  In- 
suggested  the  use  of  a  guide,  as  shown  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  last  un  i  t¬ 
ing,  or  the  position  could  be  marked  by  two  small  pencil  dots  for  the  top 
corners  of  the  print.  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  operation  described  would 
be  found  to  answer  perfectly  well,  so  long  as  a  board  of  tolerable  thickness  was 
used  ;  but  if  prints  had  to  be  mounted  on  thin  boards  or  paper,  then  it  would 
be  found  very  difficult  to  avoid  cockling  of  the  mount.  Indiarubber  solution 
had  been  recommended  as  a  perfect  remedy  for  this  trouble,  but  he  had  never 
tried  it  as  he  always  adopted  another  plan,  which  he  recommended  to  the 
members,  viz.,  to  send  their  prints  to  a  London  firm  (who  made  a  specialty  of 
this  work)  and  have  them  mounted  on  plate  paper.  Mr.  Brothers  exhibited 
a  10  x  8  print  mounted  in  this  manner,  and  pointed  out  that  ii  was  perfectly 
flat,  and,  being  flexible,  could  be  rolled  up  without  damage. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  Mr.  Brothers  if  there  was  any  difference  in  tie- 
way  paper  expanded  when  wetted,  i.e.,  supposing  a  large  head  had  to  be  printed, 
would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  length  or  width  of  the  head  according  to 
whether  the  paper  was  cut  from  the  length  or  width  of  the  sheet ' 

Mr.  Brothers  replied  that  he  believed  there  was  a  difference,  as  he  had  om  . 
noticed  a  difference  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a  small  head,  but 
could  not  say  at  the  moment  in  which  direction  of  the  sheet  the  expansion  was 
greatest. 

Mr.  Rishton  said  that  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Blakeley  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  Mr.  Brothers’  remarks,  as 
he  had  expected  to  see  a  practical  demonstration  of  print  mounting,  com¬ 
mencing  with  an  uncut  print. 

Mr.  Brothers  supplemented  his  former  remarks  with  a  hint  that  a  most 
important  point  in  connection  with  mounting  was  to  have  the  mounting  paste- 
fresh,  and  lie  did  not  consider  that  starch  or  similar  material  was  safe  f«u  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  mixing. 

Mr.  R.  Atherton  said  that  on  one  occasion  having  to  mount  a  print  on  thin 
paper  he  coated  the  print  with  ordinary  gum  mucilage  and  allowed  it  to  dry, 
and  after  damping  it  slightly  placed  it  on  the  mount,  the  experiment  lu-ing  a 
complete  success,  no  cockling  of  the  mount  taking  place. 

The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Brothers  as  to  the  desirability  of  using 
cloths  for  blotting  off  the  moisture  from  prints,  and  said  that  in  his  own  pi  -  - 
tice  he  distrusted  blotting  paper,  and  would  not  think  of  allowing  prints  to  dry 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  referring  to  Mr.  Brothers’  remarks  about  fresh  paste,  asked 
if  the  mountant  known  as  parlour”  paste  was  included  in  that  category. 

The  President  explained  that  the  mountant  alluded  to  had  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  iii  its  composition,  and  did  not  therefore  decompose,  a>  starch 
and  other  paste  mixed  entirely  with  water  ;  and  he  further  expressed  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  alcoholic  pastes  in  consequence  of  their  greater  immunity  from 
cockling.  He  also  referred  at  some  length  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Brothers  in  reference  to  dismounting  a  print  which  had  been  fixed  to  it-  mount 
by  means  of  starch,  and  said,  that,  in  his  own  experience,  lie  had  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  completely  remove  a  print  so  mounted. 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  this  point  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Rishton, 
A.  Whitham,  Dr.  Babin,  and  others,  joined. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  the  discussion  might,  with  advantage, 
be  reopened,  and  possibly  some  new  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 

The  President  made  an  appeal  to  the  members  to  come  forward  with  papers 
and  to  make  the  meetings  interesting. 

Mr.  Faulkner  reminded  the  President  that  Mr.  Harris  had  promised 
another  description  of  his  travels,  and  suggested  asking  that  gentleman  to 
redeem  his  promise. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  do  anything  he  could  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  meetings,  as  he  considered  it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  to  do 
his  share  in  that  direction.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  was  very  unwilling  to  obtrude  him¬ 
self,  and  thought  perhaps  as  he  had  no  photographic  work  done  by  himself  to 
show  or  talk  about,  his  promise  would  be  to  fill  up  an  hour  or  so  some  evening 
when  there  was  a  dearth  of  interesting  matter,  by  describing  some  of  the  scenes 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  and  by  showing  specimens  of  good  work 
by  some  of  the  iirst  photographers  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Foster  showed  a  number  of  transparencies  on  Cowan’s  and  Hutinet’s 
plates,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Steventon,  described  his  mode  of 
printing  and  toning  the  latter. 

Mr.  Steventon  was  unable  to  get  warm  brown  tones,  and  in  response  to  a 
suggestion  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  both  these  gentlemen  undertook  to  bring 
exposed  plates  to  the  next  meeting  and  tone  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  also  undertook  to  give  a  demonstration  of  emulsion  making 
and  plate  coating  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


THE  GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  general  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Archibald  Robertson,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  question-box  contained  a  question  which  led  to  a  discussion  on  coloured 
photographs. 

Mr.  Goodall  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  his 
paper  On  Printing  on  Gelatino-JJromicle  Paper,  but  would  do  so  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  members  to  show  results  of  the  “Alpha” 
paper. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Paisley,  showed  some  prints,  the  tone  being  fairly  uniform 
and  the  whites  very  pure.  He  found  that  the  exposure  must  be  very  short, 
neither  over-  nor  under-exposed.  The  print  requires  to  be  washed  very 
quickly  in  water,  or  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and  takes  from  a  quarter  to 
half-an-hour  in  the  toning  bath.  A  negative  which  required  about  a  week’s 
exposure  with  silver  paper  could  be  done  in  one  minute  on  “  Alpha”  paper. 

Mr.  Philson  also  showed  some  prints,  and  generally  concurred  with  Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr.  Urie  remarked,  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  paper  was,  that  it 
required  no  enamelling  ;  the  print  need  only  be  allowed  to  dry  on  a  glass 
plate  which  had  been  rubbed  witli  French  chalk. 

Mr.  Goodall,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Lang,  said  that  he  had  tried  the  ferro-citro- 
oxalate  developer,  but  found  it  rather  slo.w. 

Mr.  James  McGhie  then  showed  some  new  photographic  apparatus,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bamboo  telescopic  tripod-stand,  very  light  and  strong.  Also  two 
instantaneous  shutters  and  a  half-plate  camera,  the  main  feature  in  which  was 
that  the  body  of  the  camera  rests  on  a  pivot  so  that  it  can  be  turned  round 
without  unscrewing  the  camera  from  the  tripod.  He  also  showed  a  negative 
which  he  had  vignetted  by  means  of  the  camera.  He  mentioned  that 
Vanderweyde  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  this  method,  although  the  idea  was 
very  old. 

Mr.  Dodds  said  that  he  had  seen  pictures  taken  the  same  way  twenty -five 
years  ago,  so  that  the  idea  was  not  new. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  8th 
inst.,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance.  After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Smith  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Thornton  (Hon.  Sec.),  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  the  new  rapid  printing  process. 

Mr.  Thornton  proceeded  to  say  : — This  paper,  which  has  been  recently 
introduced,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  photo¬ 
graphy  that  has  occurred  for  some  time ;  for,  although  I  would  not  venture  to 
say  that  it  or  a  similar  process  will  ever  supersede  silver  or  platinum  printing, 
yet  it  will,  I  believe,  be  very  largely  used  by  amateurs.  Speaking  as  an 
amateur,  I  find  my  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  prints  from  my  negatives.  1 
must  have  at  least  a  hundred  negatives  taken  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  have  never  had  a  print  taken  from  them,  and  this  simply  for  want 
of  time.  When  I  do  feel  justified  in  devoting  a  day  or  half  a  day  to  photo¬ 
graphy  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  shoulder  my  apparatus  and  wander  off  in 
search  of  new  scenes  than  to  stay  at  home  to  print ;  but  by  means  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  one  or  two  dozen  prints  may  be  readily  secured  in  the  leisure  hour  that 
most  of  us  can  secure  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over. 

The  first  question  a  Yorkshireman  would  be  disposed  to  put  is  as  to  the 
price,  and  here  the  paper  is  at  a  little  disadvantage,  the  price  being  fully  thirty 
per  cent  more  than  silver  printing ;  but  it  is  possible,  with  an  increased 
demand,  the  price  may  be  reduced  without  interfering  with  the  legitimate 
profit  of  the  maker. 

I  have,  during  the  time  at  my  disposal  since  I  obtained  the  paper  (princi¬ 
pally  in  company  with  our  Vice-President),  experimented  with  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  First  of  all,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  formulas  sent  out  with  the 
paper  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  and,  after  ringing  the  changes  in  the  exposure 


in  almost  every  conceivable  way,  and  by  these  changes  obtaining  great  variety 
of  results,  some  of  them  most  satisfactory,  the  next  step  was  to  vary  the 
developers,  and  here  again  it  was  found  that  the  paper  would  readily  leml 
itself  to  the  production  of  such  a  variety  of  colours  and  tints  as  to  materially 
increase  its  usefulness. 

The  manipulation  of  the  paper  is  probably  more  difficult  than  silver  printing, 
still  any  one  who  can  develope  a  plate  into  a  decent  negative  can  readily  master 
the  details  of  this  process. 

The  paper  can  be  obtained  ready  cut  to  the  size  of  the  finished  print ;  it  is 
placed  on  the  negative  in  a  pressure- frame  in  the  usual  way,  and  expos  d  to  a 
gas-flame  or  any  other  convenient  source  of  illumination,  for  a  period  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  required  colour  of  the  finished  print  and  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  I  have  prints  here  from  the  same  negative  in  which  the  exposures  vary 
from  fifteen  seconds  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to 
ioint  out  any  serious  defect  arising  from  over-  or  under-exposure.  On  the  otln  r 
land,  there  is  in  each  print  a  marked  difference  in  colour,  the  colours  ranging 
from  engraving  black,  through  warm  brown,  to  a  very  delicate  terra-cotta 
shade,  each  colour  being  producible  at  will. 

After  the  exposure  no  image  is  visible  on  the  paper  except  in  the  case  of  very 
long  exposures,  when  there  is  a  faint  trace  to  be  seen.  The  print  is  next  placed 
dry  in  the  developer  ;  that  recommended  by  the  makers  being— 

No.  1 

Oxalate  of  potash . 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . 

Water . 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  iron  .  4  ounces  250_grains. 

Water .  80  ounces. 

Mix  these  solutions  in  equal  quantities.  This  worked  very  well  and  gave  fin 
results,  but  there  are  two  objections  to  it  ;  1st,  a  tendency  to  stain  the  white 
in  prolonged  development ;  and,  2nd,  its  rapid  decomposition,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  develope  more  than  a  small  number  of  prints  in  the  same  solution. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  a  developer  containing  citric  acid  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  was  tried  ;  this  proved  more  energetic  in  its  action,  but  the  tone 
obtained  was  not  pleasing.  Then  pyrogallic  acid  was  tried,  only  to  find  it  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  regards  colour.  After  this  one  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  developers  for 
chloride  plates  was  tried,  and  this  gave  very  good  results,  developing  very 
rapidly,  giving  a  clear  tone  of  colour,  with  great  purity  in  the  whites,  and  a 
large  number  of  prints  can  be  successively  developed  in  the  same  solution.  In 
fact,  a  solution  that  was  used  for  development  on  Saturday  evening  proved  to 
be  equally  good  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

After  the  development  the  print  must  lie  rapidly  and  thoroughly  washed  free 
from  all  traces  of  the  iron,  or  the  print  will  suffer  by  being  yellow  in  the  high 
lights.  At  first  I  found  this  a  nuisance,  as,  having  to  attend  to  the  washing  of 
each  print  after  development,  made  the  process  of  producing  a  dozen  prints 
rather  a  long  one.  But,  learning  by  experience,  1  now  print  all  1  am  likely  t<> 
finish  that  evening,  and  then  place  on  my  work-bench  in  suitable  dishes,  and 
as  convenient  as  possible,  all  the  solutions  I  shall  require  ;  and,  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  proper  authority,  to  confiscate  a 
large  porcelain  wash-hand  basin,  1  direct  against  its  side,  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  a  strong  stream  of  water.  I  then  proceed  to  develope,  having  two 
or  three  prints  in  the  solution  at  the  same  time  ;  as  each  is  done  it  is  placed  in 
the  rapidly  changing  washing  water  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  prints 
are  developed,  thus  securing  rapid  and  efficient  washing  without  loss  of  time. 
After  washing,  the  prints  are  placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  again  washed.  Then  follows  the  toning.  This  is  the 
acetate  of  soda  bath,  with  the  addition  of  chloral  of  lime  ;  but  I  find  the  tone 
is  more  dependent  upon  the  development  and  exposure  than  upon  any  action 
of  this  bath.  After  toning  the  prints  are  again  washed,  and  then  fixed  by 
immersion  in  hypo.  1:5;  and  here  again  the  colour  of  the  print  can  lie 
altered  ;  by  allowing  them  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  hypo,  they 
will  gradually  assume  a  cold,  blue-black  tone.  In  my  experience,  I  have  been 
far  more  concerned  to  find  out  what  the  paper  is  capable  of  producing,  than  to 
obtain  perfect  prints  ;  still  the  results  I  have  to  show  you  will,  I  think,  prove 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  produce  better  results  either  in  silver  or 
platinum. 

In  illustration  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Thornton  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
prints,  showing  the  results  of  the  variations  in  exposures,  of  different  de¬ 
velopers,  &c.,  which  were  examined  with  much  interest  by  the  members. 

Several  questions  were  put,  and  a  general  conversation  ensued ;  several 
prints  were  also  exposed  and  developed. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  inspection  and  trial  of  a  large  number  of 
two-  three-  four-  and  five-wick  lanterns,  which  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 
In  answer  to  a  question  how  to  recover  silver  from  the  hypo,  fixing  bath,  it  was 
suggested  that  sulphide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in  order  that  the  silver 
might  be  precipitated. 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cox, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Y.  C.  Baird  proceeded 
to  explain  the  process  of  manufacturing  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  and  coating 
plates.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  prepared,  washed,  and  coated,  a 
sample  batch  of  emulsion  in  a  very  neat  and  successful  manner.  After  he  had 
concluded,  several  members  testified  their  satisfaction  at  having  had  such  a 
lucid  demonstration  given  them  of  the  process. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  volunteered  to  present  a  gas-stove  for  the  Society’s  dark 
room,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  emulsion  making. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Baird  for  his  instructive 
communication. 

Mr.  J.  Geddes,  Arbroath,  then  made  some  remarks  on  enlarging,  and  de- 
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tailed  liis  experiences  with  Marion’s  “Alpha”  printing  paper,  but  said  he  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  regularity  of  tone. 

A  number  of  prints  by  this  process  were  handed  round,  but  both  tone  and 
finish  seemed  to  be  inferior  to  albumenised  paper.  Mr.  Geddes  also  showed  a 
print  on  the  “Acme ’’rapid  printing  paper.  This,  he  said,  took  about  the 
same  time  to  print  as  ordinary  sensitised  paper,  but  toned  very  rapidly. 

The  thanks  of  the  members  were  voted  to  Mr.  Geddes. 

The  washing  apparatus  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Sturrock,  of  Dundee,  was 
then  explained  and  put  into  operation,  when  it  worked  most  successfully. 
The  chief  benefits  of  this  ingenious  invention  are  that  perfect  immunity  from 
tearing  is  secured,  the  water  is  economised,  and  the  washing  proceeds  with 
perfect  regularity. 

A  lantern  slide  competition  was  arranged  for  the  19th  February,  when  two 
prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  sets  of  slides  produced  by  the  members. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


GLOSSOP  DALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

'Till':  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
tithinst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  Norfolk  Square,  Glossop. — The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Merry,  Vice-President. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Council, 
lie  had  the  pleasure,  along  with  Messrs.  Bamforth  and  Rowcliffe,  of  presenting 
to  Captain  Partington,  President  of  the  Society,  the  album  containing  the 
contributions  of  the  members  of  work  done  during  the  season  1884. 

Thealbum,  which  is  about  fourteen  inches  by  twelve,  is  covered  with  a  padded 
cusliioned-shaped  back  of  black  morocco  leather,  embossed  in  gilt  lettering 
with  the  Society’s  and  the  President’s  names,  and  the  date  1884.  It  contains 
a  choice  selection  of  photographs  and  water-colour  paintings,  the  margins 
being  picked  out  with  double  Oxford  lines  in  red  and  blue,  and  the  titles  in 
large  ornamental  capitals  in  red  and  blue,  the  whole  being  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  members. 

The  presentation  was  made  the  previous  evening  at  the  residence  of  the 
President,  who  expressed  himself  as  much  surprised,  and  also  very  highly 
pleased,  with  the  present,  and  desired  his  hearty  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
members. 

This  being  a  lantern  night  a  large  number  of  slides  were  brought  and  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  Mr.  Merry  exhibited  a  selection  of  views  taken  during  a 
coasting  trip  from  Liverpool  to  London  last  August,  together  with  several 
Scotch  and  Irish  views,  as  well  as  local  ones,  in  which  two  or  three  very 
prominent  members  of  the  Society  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Robinson  brought 
sixteen  slides  taken  upon  gelatine  and  albumen  plates,  and  developed  with 
common  washing  soda,  which,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  taken,  had  turned  out  very  satisfactorily,  and  compared  very  favourably 
with  others  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  discussing  the  Society’s 
soiree  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  hist.,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
B.  Garside,  was  instructed  to  write  to  various  possible  exhibitors,  requesting 
their  valuable  help.  As  the  Society  is  young,  and  does  not  muster  a  large 
number  of  members,  the  Council  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  friendly 
assistance  of  exhibitors  and  members  of  other  societies,  who  have  prints  or 
anything  of  jdiotographic  interest  that  they  can  spare  for  the  occasion.  Loans 
of  pictures  or  other  contributions  will  be  highly  appreciated,  and  the  Council 
undertake  that  the  greatest  care  shall  be  taken  with  anything  entrusted  to  them. 

- ♦ - 

BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Thu  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  8th  instant,  at  Mr.  K. 
Hartley’s  studio,  73  Market  Street,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  occu¬ 
pying  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Hughes  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  President,  after  wishing  the  members  a  very  happy  and,  especially 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  a  “bright”  new  year,  stated  that  he  had 
placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  consent  to  preside  at  the  first  soiree  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  20th  instant,  but  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  he  had  received  no 
reply  to  his  letter,  in  consequence,  he  presumed,  of  an  extra  press  of  engage¬ 
ments  requiring  his  attention  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year.  Failing  his 
Worship’s  consent  to  take  the  chair  on  the  occasion  several  propositions  were 
brought  forward,  but  these  were  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent 
receipt  by  the  President  of  a  favourable  response  to  his  request. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  short  and  interesting  remarks,  the  President  exhibited 
and  described  a  dark  slide  used  by  him  in  the  wax-paper  process  about  the 
year  1857,  showing  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  slowness  of  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  it  at  least  possessed  the  triple 
merit  of  lightness,  portability,  and  freedom  from  risk  8f  breakage,  which  are 
no  inconsiderable  items  to  be  remembered,  even  in  the  present  days  of  drop- 
shutter  speed.  He  called  attention,  especially  of  young  beginners,  to  the 
advisability  of  using  plates  of  moderate  size,  such  as  5  x  4  or  64  x  44*,  for  general 
purposes,  in  preference  to  those  of  larger  and  more  cumbersome  dimensions, 
which  necessarily  involved  proportionally  greater  risk,  and  were  much  more 
inconvenient  in  many  ways,  which  would  be  obvious.  He  pointed  out,  that  if 
larger  copies  of  the  smaller  work  alluded  to  were  required,  the  emergency  was 
met  most  effectually  by  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  the  bromo- 
argentic  papers  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  M.  Hutinet,  and  others,  by 
which  means,  pictures  of  almost  any  size,  could  be  produced  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  with  simple  apparatus ;  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Society  would  always  endeavour  to  keep  the  thoroughly  practical  side 
ot  their  art  well  in  view,  experimenting  and  reporting  at  their  periodical  meet¬ 
ings  results  arrived  at,  which,  however  apparently  insignificant  they  might 
appear,  were  sure  to  be  a  source  of  gratification,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  instructive,  healthy  discussion. 

Mi\  H.  N.  Atkins  then  described  his  method  of  producing  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies  on  gelatine  plates  with  soda  development.  He  stated  that  one  of  the 


greatest  charms  of  the  process  was  its  simplicity.  A  short  length  of  gas-pipe, 
such  as  could  be  obtained  from  any  gas-fitter’s  workshop  for  a  few  pence,  was 
drilled  and  tapped  with  eight  holes,  to  take  the  same  number  of  common  gas- 
burners  ;  one  end  was  stopped  and  the  other  attached  by  indiarubber  tubing 
to  the  nearest  wall-bracket,  and  this  constituted  the  source  of  light.  When  lit 
up  and  covered  with  an  iron  lantern,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  away  and 
replaced  by  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  the  lighting  arrangement  was  completed. 
Opposite  the  ground-glass  partition  was  placed  a  carrier  containing  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  be  reduced,  backed  by  a  second  sheet  of  ground  glass,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  more  effectually  diffusing  the  rays  from  the  jets,  and  in  front,  at  a  suit¬ 
able  distance,  were  placed  the  ordinary  camera  and  lens.  The  picture  having 
been  sharply  focussed  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  the  slide  was 
inserted,  and  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  was  given,  the  plate  being  then 
developed  with  the  formula  introduced  by  Mr.  Genlain,  v  iz. ,  soda  one  one  . 
bromide  of  potassium  eight  grains,  water  ten  ounces.  After  fixing  it  was  soak<- 1 
in  alum  and  then  in  Edwards’  clearer,  resulting  in  an  excellent  transparency. 

Slides  developed  with  soda  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Beer,  Evans,  and  the 
Secretary,  and  an  excellent  carbon  transparency  from  a  whole-plate  instan¬ 
taneous  negative  of  Sheep  was  handed  round  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck. 

The  President  gave  Mr.  Atkins  a  packet  of  “Papier  Hutinet”  to  experiment 
with  and  report  upon  at  a  future  meeting,  together  with  one  of  the  new  albo- 
carbon  burners. 

The  ornamental  tickets,  illustrated  with  views  of  picturesque  spots  in 
Cheshire,  to  be  issued  to  purchasers  of  the  tickets  of  admission  to  the  soiree  on 
the  20th  instant,  were  also  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 


THE  BALLOON  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  connection  between  photography  and  ballooning  is  not  at  first  sight  very 
evident,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  lie  aware  that  the  “  Balloon 
Society  of  Great  Britain,”  which  holds  its  meetings  in  a  lecture-room  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium,  London,  bears  as  a  second  title  “  Popular  Scientific, 
Literary,  and  Art  Society,”  and  includes  in  its  programme  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  any  subject  of  sufficient  social  or  scientific  interest,  may 
wonder  at  the  fact  of  photography  being  represented  at  the  Society  in  question. 
The  fact,  however,  remains,  and  when  we  state  that  the  lecturer  upon  tiie  occa¬ 
sion  was  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  whose  contributions  to  our  columns  will  have 
rendered  his  name  familiar  to  our  readers,  they  will  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  the  Balloon  Society  in  its  selection  of  a  lecturer. 

The  subject  chosen  was  that  of  those  Photographic  Printing  Processes  which 
are  likely  to  be  largely  adopted  in  the  near  future  ;  of  these  processes  the  place 
of  honour  was  given  to  the  development  process  upon  paper  prepared  with  gela¬ 
tine  and  a  silver  salt,  presumably  chloride.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  several 
manufacturers  have  quite  recently  introduced  paper  prepared  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  positive  prints,  by  a  short  exposure  to  light  ami  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  firms  in  question,  Messrs.  Marion 
&  Co.,  were  present  at  the  lecture,  and  produced  prints  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  As  the  details  of  a  similar  demonstration  have  recently  been  re¬ 
ported  in  our  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  them.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  manipulations  were  attentively  watched  by  an  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence,  who  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  results  obtained  under  their  eyes 
in  a  hearty  manner. 

Mr.  Burton,  after  being  introduced  in  a  brief  speech  by  Mr.  Charlton 
Woollaston,  the  chainiian  of  the  evening,  glanced  at  the  early  history  of 
photography,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  propose  upon  this  occasion 
to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  various  processes  which  were  now  being  largely 
adopted — and  would  doubtless  be  much  more  extensively  employed  than  at 
present— for  book  illustrations,  such  as  photolithography  and  block-printing 
processes.  The  methods  which  he  would  .describe  were  two,  that  were  intended 
to  be  used  in  place  of  printing  upon  albumenised  paper,  which  last  process  was 
still,  and  had  for  many  years  been,  the  one  almost  universally  employed  by  the 
portrait  photographer.  He  would  say  nothing  in  depreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  results  that  were  obtainable  upon  albumen  paper,  but  there  were  two 
serious  drawbacks  to  its  use.  One  of  these  drawbacks  was  that  each  print  had 
to  be  separately  exposed  for  a  long  period, — long,  at  least,  in  London  at  the 
present  time — under  the  negative.  He  had  now  a  negative  under  which  a  piece 
of  albumen  paper  had  been  exposed  for  the  last  dreary  ten  days,  and  it  was 
not  then  sufficiently  printed.  The  negative  certainly  was  a  dense  one,  but  by  a 
development  process  a  few  seconds,  or  a  minute  or  two,  even  of  gaslight,  would, 
suffice  to  produce  a  print. 

The  development  printing  process  was,  the  lecturer  stated,  not  at  all  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  He  had  succeeded  with  it  after  a  short  experience,  much  better  than 
he  had  with  the  ordinary  albumen  paper  printing  process  after  working  it  for  a 
similar  time.  As  to  the  exposure,  a  considerable  latitude  was  permissible 
without  necessarily  causing  the  print  to  be  too  light  or  too  dark  :  a  shorter  qr 
longer  stay  in  the  developing  solution  would,  within  moderate  limits,  set  this 
right,  although  the  tone  would  then  be  somewhat  different.  The  prints  were 
subsequently  toned  with  gold  and  fixed  with  hypo.,  as  in  the  accustomed  process. 

With  regard  to  the  enduring  character  of  prints  thus  produced,  it  could  not 
positively  be  stated  that  they  were  permanent,  but  there  was  every  reason  to 
regard  them  as  much  more  so  than  albumen  paper  prints. 

The  second  method  illustrated  was  that  known  as  platinotype.  and  of  this 
the  lecturer  stated  that  undoubted  permanency  might  be  predicated.  The 
colour  of  these  prints  he  considered  also  for  some  subjects  an  advantage. 
Although  the  final  image  was  produced  by  development,  there  was  a  sufficiently 
visible  impression  produced  upon  the  paper  by  the  direct  action  of  light  to 
enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  depth  to  which  the  printing  should  be  carried. 

A  number  of  papers,  which  had  been  previously  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
under  negatives,  were  then  developed  by  being  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  the  instant  change  to  a  completely  developed  picture 
elicited  much  approval  from  the  audience.  Having  spoken  of  the  advantages 
of  the  platinum  process,  he  felt  hound  to  mention  one  disadvantage  that  exist  1 . 
and  that  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  paper  absolutely  dry.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  tube  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  paper  whilst  in  the  printing- 
press  must  be  backed  with  sheet  indiarubber.  The  negatives  from  which  the 
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platinum  prints  liad  been  taken  were  shown,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  they 
had  been  made,  expressly  to  suit  that  process,  with  more  density  than  would 
have  been  desirable  for  silver  printing. 

The  Chairman,  in  openii  g  the  discussion,  remarked  that  lie  sometimes 
wondered  that  mankind  had  been'so  long  in  making  the  discovery  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  sun  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  painter,  producing  change  of 
colour  in  so  many  substances,  and  these  changes  must  have  been  remarked  for 
many  centuries  before  the  means  of  utilising  them  in  the  production  of  a 
photograph  had  been  attained. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  said  that  the  one  point  to  which  he  would  refer, 
was  the  probable  permanency  of  the  developed  prints  such  as  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  before  them  upon  the  gelatinised  paper  that  evening.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago  a  gentleman  developed  in  his  presence  some  calotypes,  negatives 
1 1 ken  by  Fox  Talbot’s  method.  Some  of  these  negatives  were  still  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  and  were  now  perfect.  With  a  process,  therefore,  which  would  fairly 
compete  with  that  upon  albumen  paper  in  the  beauty  of  the  results  obtained, 
and  which  from  the  character  of  the  deposit  he  believed  to  be  permanent,  lie 
thought  there  was  a  great  future. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  inquired  whether  there  was  by  the  new  process  any 
distortion  of  the  image,  such  as  occurred  with  albumen  paper  prints  when  they 
were  mounted  wet. 

Mr.  Portbury  said  that  he  thought  there  was  a  disadvantage  with  such 
highly-glazed  prints  as  those  shown  ;  that  any  touching  upon  them  would  show, 
and  the  public,  as  was  well  known,  required  its  prints  touched  up.  He  noticed 
also  that  it  was  stated  that  prints  might  all  be  brought  to  a  uniform  colour  by 
leaving  them  in  the  hypo.  This  suggested  sulphur  toning,  which  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  favourable  to  permanency. 

After  some  further  discussion  by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Le  Fevre,  and  (1.  Moore, 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
moved  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenliam. 

A  large  number  of  prints  produced  by  the  development  process,  showing 
considerable  variety  of  rich  tones,  and  several  platinotypes,  were  exhibited  and 
appreciatively  scrutinised  by  the  audience. 


January  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — M.  Chardon 
on  M.  Lecornet’s  System  of  Developing  Carbon  Prints. — M.  Vidal’s 
New  Book,  Le  Touriste  Photographic. — Means  of  Detecting  Adul¬ 
teration  in  Wines  by  means  of  Photography. —  A  Convenient  Tray 
for  Travellers.  —  A  Gelatino-Chloride  Transparency.  —  M.  Roger 
on  Developing  Gelatino- Bromide  Plates. — A  Dial  Marking  the 
Second  for  Testing  Rapid  Shutters. — M.  Hiekel  on  the  Different 
Developers.- — M.  Borlinetto  on  Toning  Platinum  Prints.  —  M. 
Balaquy  on  Collodion  Films  to  Replace  Glass. — M.  Vidal’s  New 
Stand.  —  A  New  Actinometer. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  first  meeting  of  the  new 
year  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  9th  inst.,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  absorbed  in  the  election  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  examination  of  all  objects  which  the  authors  or  inventors 
desire  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at  their  monthly  meetings.  This 
new  arrangement  is  intended  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  meetings,  as  on 
several  occasions  the  Society’s  time,  has  been  taken  up  on  subjects  and 
inventions  of  no  use  to  the  photographic  community7.  Three  committees 
were  elected  :  one  to  examine  all  ideas,  inventions,  processes,  Ac. ,  relating 
to  negatives ;  another  for  positives,  and  the  third  for  all  photographic 
appliances.  If  a  new  camera  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  author  must  send  it 
first  of  all  to  the  Society  ;  it  is  then  examined  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and,  if  thought  worthy,  the  author  receives  permission  to 
present  his  invention  to  all  the  members  en  seance. 

M.  Chardon  made  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the  process  of 
M.  Lecornet  for  the  development  of  carbon  proofs.  In  a  former  letter  to 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  explained  the  ideas  of  that 
gentleman.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
M.  Chardon  has  been  experimenting  on  the  value  of  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  as  proposed  by  M.  Lecornet  for  developing  carbon  proofs. 
Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  carbon  development  knows  the  many 
ills  that  it  is  heir  to,  on  account  (in  a  great  measure)  of  the  hot  water 
used.  By  adding  to  the  water  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  ammonium  the  temperature  can  be  considerably  lowered  and  a 
better  proof  obtained,  as  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  only  dissolves 
the  unexposed  bichromated  gelatine  from  the  picture.  M.  Chardon  con¬ 
siders  that  M.  Lecornet  has  rendered  great  service  to  carbon  printers,  and 
recommends  a  serious  trial  to  all  interested  in  the  process. 

M.  Vidal  presented  to  the  Society  a  new  book  compiled  by  him,  and 
printed  by  the  celebrated  photographic  publisher,  Gauthier  Villars,  having 
for  its  title,  Le  Touriste  Photographic.  In  the  book  an  amateur  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  by  the  hand  and  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  photographic 
equipment ;  counselled  where  and  what  to  purchase  ;  instructed  in  the 
use  of  what  he  has  bought ;  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  photographic 
manipulations,  and  taught  not  only  how  to  obtain  an  excellent  negative, 
but  all  the  modern  means  are  put  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  produce 
a  first-class  positive  proof.  The  book  is  full  of  diagrams,  and  the  author 
has  spared  no  pains  in  compiling  the  work,  while  M.  Gauthier,  on  his 
part,  has  given  every  attention  and  spared  no  expense  to  make  the  work 
a  great  success.  The  book  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
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fatty  ink  printing,  representing  a  Fishing  Smack  Hulling  inn  ]l,m  g  Km  - 
the  negative  by  M.  Audra. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  1V<  nch  ofii.-.  i  ;lt  M,u. 
seilles  had  informed  the  Government  that  by  means  of  photography  all 
adulteration  of  wine  can  now  be  detected,  and  what  is  more,  its  a  -,-  tau  ho 
ascertained,  and  even  its  place  of  growth  can  be  discovered.  The  S. .  ,,-tary 
said  it  is  becoming  that  the  Society  should  know  something  of  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  exaggerated  account,  as  no  doubt  somethin  /  \va  :  good  in  ii.  A 
member  then  informed  the  Society  that  he  had  seen  specimens  of  crystals, 
and  the  possessor  had  informed  him  that  by  a  careful  t  xaminution  of  :  ucli 
crystals  the  purity  of  the  wine  from  foreign  matter  .such  u<  dyes,  \r 
could  be  established.  The  Society  thanked  the  member  for  his  explana¬ 
tion,  and  named  M.  Vidal,  as  a  native  of  Marseilles,  to  enquire  into  the 
subject. 

M.  Gaume  presented  a  very  convenient  tray  for  travellers;  it  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  varnished  paper  bent  up  at  ea  h  coi  n<  r,  the  pap  r  1 
thin  it  is  put  into  a  cardboard  folding-tray  to  support  it  ;  the  corners  aro 
held  by  means  of  little  pegs.  When  the  tray  is  out  of  use  it  lies  flat  and 
takes  up  no  room,  and  weighs  nearly  nothing. 

M.  Roger  gave  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  his  system  of  developing 
gelatino-bromide  negatives.  He  said  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potash  was  far  superior  to  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer.  With  this 
developer  and  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  so  la,  he  could  devclopc 
a  plate  with' an  instantaneous  exposure,  or  even  if  it  had  been  exposed  by 
error,  as  long  as  eight  minutes.  M.  Roger,  as  a  proof  of  this,  handed 
round  a  collection  of  views,  Ac.,  taken  by  the  same  lens,  but  which  had 
been  exposed  from  a  few  seconds  to  several  minutes.  He  said  that  this 
developer  gives  such  a  power  to  the  operator  when  once  begets  accustomed 
to  it  that  gelatino-bromide  plates  can  be  developed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  control  as  the  wet  plate  in  days  of  yore. 

M.  Vidal  presented  a  kind  of  clock  or  dial,  the  hand  of  which  revolves 
once  in  a  second  of  time.  It  maybe  remembered  that  at  a  former  meeting 
M.  Vidal  had  proposed  to  employ  Boca’s  chronometric  shutter  as  a  point 
of  comparison  for  rapid  shutters,  and  it  was  explained  how  this  was  done. 
M.  Leon  Baluze  took  up  the  idea  and  constructed  a  dial  clock,  the  hand  of 
which  by  a  pneumatic  arrangement  takes  just  a  second  to  turn  round. 
The  face  of  the  dial  is  quite  black,  and  the  divisions  of  a  second  as  well  as 
the  hand  are  painted  white.  When  the  rapidity  of  a  shutter  is  to  lie  tried, 
the  dial  is  hung  up  in  full  light ;  its  image  is  focussed  upon  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera,  and  a  rapid  plate  put  in  its  place.  When  everything 
is  ready  the  two  pneumatic  apparatus  are  set  in  motion,  and  when  the 
image  is  developed  it  is  easy  to  see  if  the  time  of  exposure  was  a  ;  0- 
°r  a  tY  part  of  a  second.  All  instantaneous  shutters  can  now  ho  con¬ 
trolled,  and  their  rapidity  be  written  upon  them,  so  that  the  amateur  or 
professional  can  know7  what  lie  is  about. 

M.  Hiekel  presented  a  number  of  negatives,  developed  by  different 
reagents  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  them.  The  following 
were  employed : — 1st,  Ferrous  oxalate;  2nd,  carbonate  of  soda;  3rd, 
carbonate  of  potash  ;  4th,  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  5th,  liydrokinone  ;  Gth, 
chlorhydrate  of  hydroxylamine.  M.  Hiekel  gave  t-lie  preference  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potash  developer. 

M.  Borlinetto  has  made  a  very  great  progress  in  platinotype  printing, 
and  can  now  obtain  with  ease  a  very  rich  sepia  colour. 

Since  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Dr.  Bizzighelli  of  Vienna  on 
Willis’  process,  it  has  gained  or  did  gain  in  favour  among  amateurs,  but 
the  dead  black  colour  characteristic  of  platinum-oxide  still  went  against 
it.  Now  that  M.  Borlinetto  has  found  a  means  to  change  this  dead 
tint  into  a  warm  photographic  colour,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
soon  gain  in  public  favour. 

M.  Louis  Borlinetto  dissolves  300  grammes  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash 
in  1000  of  distilled  water  and  acidulates  it  by  adding  10  grammes  of 
oxalic  acid.  When  all  is  dissolved  he  pours  in  lOOc.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  the  whole  is  well  shaken  and  then  left  to 
repose,  (if  crystals  form  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence).  When  the  proofs  are  ready  to  be  toned,  the  solution  is  put  into 
an  iron  enamelled  tray  and  heated  nearly  to  boiling  point ;  the  proofs  are 
then  plunged  into  the  solution  and  they  tone  to  a  rich  sepia  colour  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  tint  can  be  changed  by  rising  or  lowering  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  toning  solution.  When  the  proofs  have  attained  the 
colour  required,  they  are  plunged  into  a  bath  of  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  well  rinsed  in  pure  water.  They  are 
next  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  five-per-eent  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  They  are  then  passed  through,  a  water  bath  which  has 
been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid — 
after  which  they  are  well  washed,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

M.  Borlinetto  says  he  is  convinced  that  proofs  obtained  by  this  process 
are  permanent,  not  only  do  they  resist  the  destructive  action  of  sulphuric, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  they  withstand  also  the  influence  of 
fluorhydric  acid. 

M.  Balaguy  presented  a  new  support  for  film  negatives — at  least,  he 
names  it  a  new  support.  As  far  as  could  be  gleaned  this  is  how  he 
operates.  He  dissolves  pyroxyline  in  methylated  spirit,  when  clear  he 
pours  a  given  quantity  into  a  glass  tray  well  polished  with  talc  ;  when  all 
the  spirit  is  evaporated,  he  coats  it  with  a  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
solution  which,  when  dry,  adheres  to  the  collodion  films  when  stripped  off 
the  glass  support. 

M.  Audra  asked  M.  Balaguy  if  the  difference  of  dilatation  of  the  two 
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roducts,  namely,  collodion  and  gelatine,  did  not  cause  the  negative  to 
url  up  as  other  films  sometimes  did  when  made  by  the  same  process. 
l.e  answered  that  they  curled  up,  but  ho  had  found  a  remedy  in  using 
lycerine  in  the  developer  whereby  curling  up  was  completely  avoided. 

M.  Yidal  presented  a  very  pretty  travelling  stand  for  his  little  camera 
-the  whole  stand  is  contained  in  a  walking-stick.  It  is  composed  of 
iree  hollow  brass  rods  filled  with  wood  (in  order  to  make  them  more 
igid)  which  can  bo  lengthened  at  will.  A  very  ingenious  device  is  cm- 
loyed  by  M.  Vidal  to  prevent  vibration  of  the  stand  when  the  camera  is 
l  position.  Three  brass  rings  which  slide  easily  up  and  down  the  tubes 
re  joined  by  short  chains  to  a  central  ring.  When  the  stand  is  in  place 
le  three  rings  are  pushed  down,  and  being  held  together  by  the  central 
ing,  when,  at  a  certain  position  the  chains  become  stretched,  and  compel 
s  it  were  the  three  legs  to  form  a  bow  (inwards).  This  simple  dodge 
ives  great  solidity  to  the  stand. 

M.  Vidal  presented  a  new  actinometer  for"  judging  the  sensitiveness  of 
iochromatic  plates  to  Hie  coloured  rays.  The  instrument  is  made  after 
re  same  form  as  that  of  L.  Warnerke,  but  the  divisions  are  formed  by  all 
le  colours  of  the  spectrum.  A  plate  to  be  examined  is  placed  behind 
le  sensitometer,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  wax  taper  for  a  given  time 
t  a  given  distance — fifty  centimetres.  M.  Vidal  informed  the  society  that 
y  its  means  he  had  detected  eosine  in  some  English  commercial  plates 
Rich  were  not  sold  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  colours,  but  which 
nswered  the  same  purpose.  A  long  discussion  took  place  upon  the 
ource  of  light  to  be  employed  with  all  actinometers.  M.  Vidal  gave  it  as 
is  opinion  that  the  best  brands  of  wax  tapers  could  always  be  used,  and 
ery  little  fluctuation  would  be  found  between  those  of  different  manu- 
icturers  if  the  best  be  purchased.  He  had  tried  several  kinds  of  wax 
mdles  and  had  not  found  the  slightest  difference  between  them.  From 
theoretical  point  of  view  there  must  be  a  great  difference,  but  in  practice 
le  difference  is  not  so  great ;  therefore  he  could  recommend  a  good  wax 
tper  as  a  standard  light  lor  practical  photographic  purposes. 

21,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1885.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

- ♦ - 

INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  authorities  of  the  forthcoming  Inventions  Exhibition 
ive  invited  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to 
Libit  a  collection  of  photographic  apparatus  and  processes  illustrative 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  science  of  photography. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  this  fact  known 
rough  the  medium  of  your  pages,  and  to  say,  that  the  Council  have 
rdially  accepted  this  invitation,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
ake  the  necessary  arrangements. 

It  will  greatly  assist  them  if  possessors  of  specimens,  apparatus,  Ac.,  of 
storical  interest,  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  them  for  exhibition,  would 
mmunicate  with  me  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  subject.  The  following 
t,  which  is  by  no  means  complete,  indicate  the  kind  of  specimens  which 
is  desired  to  collect.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  examples,  as, 
instance,  of  obsolete  processes,  must  be  the  best  obtainable : — 
Daguerreotypes ;  calotypes ;  glass  positives ;  negatives  taken  on  collo- 
>n  wet  plates,  collodion  dry  plates,  tannin,  collodio-albumen,  gum- 
llic,  and  collodion  emulsion. 

Printing  processes:  —  salted  paper,  albuminised  paper,  Wortley,  col- 
lio-chloride,  and  old  photo-engravings. 

Apparatus : — Pantascopic  camera,  stereoscopic  apparatus,  and  old  in- 
ntaneous  shutter.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  F.  Donkin,  Hon.  Sec., 

J7,  Upper  'Pulse  Hill,  London,  S.  JV. ,  January  14,  1885. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  SCREWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Jentlemen, — I  was  much  taken  with  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle’s  substitute 
i  lens  screws,  having  been  often  troubled  in  starting  the  screw  when  in 
i  turry,  and  also  with  the  number  of  turns  necessary  to  make  it  fast. 

It  struck  me  that  the  same  result  could  be  attained  in  a  simpler  man- 
)  ■,  entailing  so  little  alteration  of  the  screws,  that  any  lens  of  the  right 
<  uensions  and  pitch  of  screw  could  be  used,  though  itself  not  altered,  and 
t  ■  altered  screws  could  be  used  in  a  flange  that  had  not  been  altered. 

laving  a  lathe  with  eccentric  chuck  and  slide-rest,  I  turned  off  two 
c  lal  and  opposite  portions  of  the  threads  of  both  inside  and  outside 
f  ews,  marking  on  the  one  the  position  of  the  removed  thread,  and  on 
t  other  that  of  the  remaining  portion,  then,  by  placing  the  one  in  the 
c  er,  a  turn  of  about  an  inch  made  all  secure.  The  cut  must  be  only 
s  ficiently  deep  to  remove  the  thread  to  the  bottom,  as  the  eccentiicity 
i  mall,  a  deeper  cut  will  remove  the  whole  of  the  thread,  and  so  necessi- 
1  )  a  fresh  thread  being  put  on  the  lens  or  in  the  flange,  accordingly  as 
t  mistake  is  made. 

Ihould  any  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  plan  let  them  mark  the  flange  and 
1  ses  when  screwed  together  before  alteration,  so  as  to  secure  a  neater 
a  >earance  by  having  the  several  marks  all  in  the  same  place,  a  point  in 
a  ne  drawn  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  camera. — I  am,  yours, 
%  Atiielstan  Corbet. 

ulderley  Rectory,  Market  Drayton,  Jan.  10,  1885. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WIND  ON  ACTINISM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  notice  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  to-day  on  The  K-i.  t 
of  the  Wind  on  Actinism,  on  which  subject  I  read  with  interest  you; 
article  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  should  like  to  mention  what  I  have  myself 
noticed  and  think  might  perhaps  bear  on  the  subject. 

When  using  either  a  level,  or  theodolite  in  an  east  or  nor’-eisf  In  ez 
what  we  usually  call — rightly  or  wrongly — the  refraction  is  so  great  that  it 
is  almost  impossible,  even  with  a  good  instrument,  to  read  the  staff,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  more  than  five  chains,  if  so  much. 

This  refraction  produces  what  seems  to  be  a  vibration  of  the  division; 
of  the  staff.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  effect  is  produced  in  an  east 
wind  when  using  a  telescope,  must  not  the  same  effect  be  produc  1, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent,  on  the  rays  of  light— both  chemical  and 
visual — which  pass  through  the  lens? 

But  this  is  a  subject  more  litted  for  a  scientist  than  myself,  and  I  mu  t 
not  waste  your  time  with  theorising.  Hoping  to  hear  more  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  J.  Gifford. 

Granton  House,  Edinburgh,  January  10,  1885. 

- ♦ - 

COLOUR  OF  GELATINO-BROMIDE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- In  yesterday’s  Journal  I  see  Mr.  Wyles  writes  in  reply  to 
my  letter  of  December  26th.  I  regret  very  much  that  he  should  consider 
that  I  for  a  moment  imputed  anything  like  untruthfulness  to  him.  I  did 
not,  and  willingly  apologise  if,  by  any  clumsiness  of  expression,  I  seemed 
to  do  so  in  any  way. 

But  having  done  all  I  can  in  this  direction,  as  Mr.  Wyles  in  his  article 
of  the  5th  of  December  gives  us  the  choice  of  six  or  seven  solutions,  stating 
explicitly  that  their  use  gives  to  Britannia  plates  after  development  as 
many  colours  (not  nuances)  varying  from  warm  red  to  greenish  ycUuw,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  at  having  such  statements  contested. 

For  my  part  I  object  to  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Wyles’s  letter.  He  includes 
myself  and  my  fellow  correspondent  (whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing)  in  a  sweeping  charge  of  carelessness.  He  claims  that  twenty 
years’  practice  of  photography  gives  him  a  status  which  I  do  not  possess, 
although,  as  it  happens,  I  have  three  years’  longer  experience  to  speak  of 
if  it  had  anything  to  do  ■with  the  matter  :  he  modifies  his  warm  red  by 
stating  that  it  is  not  the  “light  red  of  the  colour-box,”  and,  finally,  it 
seems  that  the  result  of  the  solutions  and  is  that  some  of  the  plates  are 
stained  more  or  less  all  over. 

If  stained  plates  are  of  any  value  nitrate  of  uranium  and  fcrricyanide 
of  potassium  give  very  tine  results,  and  an  additional  treatment  with 
Edwards’s  cleaning  solution  more  brilliant  stains  still ;  but  although  I 
have  made  many  experiments,  I  cannot  feci  free  to  claim  any  degree  of 
success  untii  the  colours  are  as  decided  as  Mr.  Wyles’s  article  led  m  to 
expect,  and  the  lights  perfectly  clear  glass,  or  at  least  as  perfectly  clear  as 
a  film  of  gelatine  will  permit  one  to  obtain. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  had  been  told  in  the  first  instance  that  the  various 
colours  claimed  were  not  the  tints  of  the  colour-box,  or  that  the  result- 
were  so  uncertain  that,  apart  from  stains,  no  ordinary  care  would  suffice 
to  obtain  the  colour  named,  we  would  probably  have  passed  over  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  5th  of  December;  but  if  the  net  result  of  the  matter  i.~ 
an  accumulation  of  solutions,  and  a  number  of  duplicate  clear  black 
transparencies,  we  may  fairly  make  our  disappointment  public  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Wyles  made  known  his  successes. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Liverpool,  January  10,  1885.  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal 
and  influential  members  of  our  profession  —  for  it  rests  with  such 
members  to  bring  about  that  to  which  I  refer  below, — to  an  article  on 
the  above  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene  in  your  recently  published  Almanac 
Such  assistants  (?)  as  that  gentleman  mentions,  I  am  sorry  to  say  arc 
only  too  numerous,  not  merely  keeping  back  as  they  do  the  more 
deserving  and  genuine  assistant  from  obtaining  a  situation  which  they 
themselves  are  really  incompetent  to  undertake,  but  also  giving  great 
inconvenience  to  those  employers  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
mislead  by  their  imposture  and  misrepresentation. 

Why  not  establish  official  examinations  somewhat  similar  to  those 
instituted  in  France  by  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographic  about 
two  years  since,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  thoroughly  practical  examina¬ 
tion,  giving,  as  Mr.  Greene  proposes,  certificates  with  special  reference  to 
that  branch  in  which  the  candidate  proves  himself  to  be  most  proficient. 

On  the  other  hand  inconvenience,  not  to  say  disappointment,  is  often 
caused  to  competent  assistants  by  employers  misrepresenting  the  duties 
for  which  they  wish  to  engage  them ;  however,  this  matter,  of  course, 
rests  with  the  employers,  but  while  such  is  the  case  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  the  assistants  themselves.  I  am,  yours.  Ac., 
79  Great  Colmore  Street,  Birmingham.  Edwin  T.  Shelton. 
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JSrrfjaitge  (foltimn. 

I  will  exchange  new  gem  camera  for  posing  cliair. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers, 
Wath,  near  Rotherham. 

I  will  exchange  a  15x12  ebonite  water-tight  bath,  with  fittings  complete, 
equal  to  new,  cost  27s.  6d.,  for  background  or  accessories. — Address,  W.  G. 
Honey,  Devizes. 

I  will  exchange  solid  accessories  for  a  triple-wick  enlarging  lantern,  a  large 
rolling-press,  or  six-  to  seven-inch  condenser. — Address,  J.  Aynsley,  photo¬ 
grapher,  South  Shields. 

I  will  exchange  first-class  snow  background,  new,  for  single  landscape  lens,  not 
less  than  three  inches  diameter,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — - 
Address,  Moscrop,  Kendal. 

I  will  exchange  a  Singer  sewing-machine,  treadle  on  stand,  very  little  used,  for 
good  half-plate  bellows,  or  studio  camera  with  backs,  or  offers. — Address, 
Gunstone,  South  Petherton,  Ilminster. 

1  will  exchange  a  large  portrait  lens  for  portraits  up  to  12  x  10,  lenses  4|  inches 
diameter  by  Mangey,  for  backgrounds  accessories,  15x12  camera,  or  offeis. 
— Address,  R.  Clennktt,  Lynn-street,  West  Hartlepool. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  Victoria  camera  and  four  lenses  to  take  eight-inch 
half-plate  as  good  as  new?  Wanted  a  Ross  or  Dallmeyer  12  x  10  or  10  x  8 
rapid  symmetrical  lens  ;  difference  hi  cash  adjusted. — Address,  W.  Spxls- 
bury,  18  Trinity-street,  Hanley. 

1  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  rolling-press  in  good  condition,  background  on 
roller  (marine  view),  one  gross  cut  mounts,  quarter  imperial,  oval  dome  top, 
a  corner  show  case  with  mounts,  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  H.  Hawkins,  60  Evelyn-street,  Deptford. 

I  will  exchange  Rouch’s  double-flap  shutter,  to  fit  2j-incli  hood,  cost  25s.,  for 
Lancaster’s  half-plate  instantaneous  lens  with  new  shutter,  and  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value ;  might  arrange  an  exchange  for  a  quarter-plate  lens  same  sort. 

- — Address,  J.  W.  Hunter,  Albert-place,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

I  will  exchange  camera  stand  (Audio),  with  archimedian  screw  arrangement, 
will  rise  to  four  feet  six  inches,  also  15x12  dipping  bath,  with  ebonite 
dipper  and  stand,  and  three  15  x  12  printing-frames  (first-class  condition), 
for  whole-plate  rolling-press  (hot  or  cold)  ;  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 

- — Address,  Photographer,  180  Westgate-road,  NewcaAle-on-Tyne. 

I  will  exchange  0 ’mint's  Physics,  by  Atkinson,  Enamelling  in  Photography, 
by  P.  Piquesse,  Photography  with  Emulsions,  by  Captain  Abney,  The 
Photographic  Studios  of  Europe,  all  not  soiled,  for  light  portable  camera 
stand  for  7Ax5  camera. — Address,  R.  Tanner,  Albert-villa,  Kelley-street, 
Kentish-town,  London. 

I  wiU  exchange  a  30s.  cabinet  burnisher  for  a  posing  chair,  or  offers  ;  and  a 
whole-plate  studio  camera,  two  single  backs  (square),  fitted  with  carrier  and 
quarter-plate,  leather  bellows,  rack  to  focus,  four  loose  fronts,  rigid  base,  for 
a  half-plate  lens  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  offers  in  accessories. — Address. 
William  T.  Whetter,  Hope-villa,  Villier’s-road,  Stapleton-road,  Bristol. 


glmstoerg  to  ©omspoivOents. 


Saxon. — Those  who  prepare  the  paper  do  not  publish  the  formula  they 
employ.  Several  different  ones  have  been  published  from  time  to  time. 
The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  silver  bath  will  keep  the  paper  fr« >m 
discolouring  for  a  long  period  but  it  interferes  somewhat  with  the  tuning. 
Floating  the  paper,  after  sensitising,  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  will  aWj 
preserve  its  whiteness. 

Warwick. — The  spots  on  the  negatives  are  clearly  due  to  something  bring 
splashed  upon  the  plates,  presumably  prior  to  development  ;  we  fear  they 
cannot  be  removed.  If  they  are  very  small,  they  may  possibly  be  picked 
out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and  the  place  skilfully  touched  in  with 
colour.  Of  course  we  are  assuming  that  they  come  in  an  unimportant 
portion  of  the  picture. 

Oxide.— If  the  negatives  were  broken  in  transit  and  they  were  properly  packed, 
and  you  can  produce  evidence  of  it,  and  the  parcel  labelled  “glass,”  we  have 
no  doubt  you  can  recover  compensation  from  the  railway  couqiany  or  carrier, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  if  you-  transmitted  by  “  Parcels  Post  ”  you  will  not 
be  able  to  recover.  Of  course  we  are  assuming  that  the  negatives  were 
broken  on  the  journey,  though  you  do  not  say  where  they  met  with  the 
accident. 

A.  H.  D. — 1.  Wash  the  prints  over  with  a  weak  solution  of  prepared  ox-gall. 
Sometimes  the  colour  may  be  made  to  “take  ”  by  licking  1 1 1 . •  surface  two  or 
three  times  with  the  tongue. — 2.  The  colour  will  be  removed  more  or  less  in 
the  burnishing;  but  if  it  were  not,  the  burnishing  would  much  detract  fr<>m 
the  colouring,  by  giving  it  a  common  and  vulgar  appearance-  3.  Without 
knowing  the  aperture  you  employ  and  the  local  length  of  the  lens,  we  can¬ 
not  pass  an  opinion  on  the  rapidity  of  the  instrument.  A  portrait-lens  of 
the  “quick-acting  carte"  type,  is  the  most  rapid  lens  you  can  possess. 
Names  mean  nothing. 

Bothered  says  he  has  succeeded  very  well  in  enamelling  his  prints,  and 
although  he  has  backed  them  with  thin  card  before  stripping,  he  finds  after 
embossing,  when  they  are  cemented  on  to  other  cards  by  the  margin,  that 

they,  at  that  part,  become  dull,  and  asks  for  a  remedy. - We  should  expect, 

as  the  prints  were  backed  with  card,  that  the  moisture — the  cause  of  the 
dullness — would  not  have  penetrated  through.  The  card  must  be  of  a  very 
inferior  and  porous  character,  or  such  would  not  be  the  case.  The  remedy 
is  to  use  more  impermeable  card  and  a  stronger  solution  of  gelatine.  Perhaps 
a  strong  solution  of  common  glue  will  be  found  ia  practice  superior  to  the 
gelatine  for  the  purpose. 


Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  on  Wednesday,  January  21st,  1885,  will  be  Payer  Negatives. 

Photography  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. — The  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  W.  Huggins  lor 
his  researches  on  the  motions  of  the  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  on  the 
photographic  spectra  of  stars  and  comets.  The  presentation  will  take  place  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  13th  of  February.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  Dr.  Huggins  has  been  thus  honoured,  he  having,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  late  Professor  Miller,  received  a  gold  medal  in  18(37  hr 
researches  in  astronomical  physics. 


G.  Aston. — Your  letter  to  hand  just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  will  make 
inquiries  and  write  you  privately. 

B.  J.  W.— Very  much  a  matter  of  taste.  Any  not  actinic  colour  mixed  with 
dextrin  will  answer  the  purpose.  Raw  sienna  is  as  good  as  any. 

Wax. — Quite  sufficient  has  been  dissolved  for  the  purpose.  Wax  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  benzole.  You  will  always  have  a  sediment  undissolved. 

Thos.  Forrest. — The  portrait  of  “pussy”  is  capital,  but  we  cannot  say  we 
admire  the  tone  of  the  transparency.  It  is  a  tone  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
lantern. 

A.  Davey. — 1.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pritcli  blocks,  the  others  you  name  are 
to  be  procured  commercially.  The  address  of  the  Musenbach  Co.  is  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C. — 2.  Yes,  decidedly  ;  the  print  would  be  practically  ruined. 

Broad  Arrow. — There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  removing  the  stains  ;  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  besides  yourself  if  there  was.  You 
will  find  formulae  for  the  dusting-on  process  on  page  220  of  the  current 
Almanac. 

Giaggiolo. — After  a  careful  examination  of  the  negative,  we  can  only  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  spots  have  their  origin  in  dust,  notwithstanding  your 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  The  apparatus  may  possibly  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Dusseldorf. 

Byron.- — Possibly  the  spots  may  be  due  to  something  in  the  balsam  with 
which  the  two  glasses  are  cemented  together.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  will 
in  no  way  interfere,  practically,  with  the  working  of  the  lens,  except, 
perhaps,  to  make  it  slightly  slower,  but  very  slightly  indeed. 

G.  A.  May. — We  cannot  understand  why  you  cannot  succeed  in  dissolving 
your  bitumen  in  benzole.  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  got  the  proper 
materials  ?  We  advise  you  to  procure  another  sample  of  bitumen — say  from 
some  respectable  London  firm — and  make  a  fresh  attempt. 

Wm.  Murray. — There  is  always  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  warm 
purple  tones  in  developed  prints  on  iodised  paper;  the  best  plan  is  to  give 
a  full  exposure  so  as  to  secure  a  rapid  development.  This  will  sometimes  yield 
a  warm  reddish-brown  tone,  which  may  eventually  be  toned  in  a  gold  bath. 

J.  Holmes. — The  inventor  of  the  process  has  not  published  a  book  upon  it. 
The  only  information  on  the  subject  is  that  contained  in  a  paper  on  the 
process  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  in  1880,  which  will  be  found 
on  page  570  of  our  volume  for  that  year.  A  leading  article  on  the  jirocess 
also  appeared  on  page  578  of  the  same  volume. 

S.  B.  J. — When  the  chloride  of  silver  does  not  subside  readily  in  the  “wash 
tub,”  the  addition  of  a  few  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  vigorous 
stirring  up  of  the  whole  of  the  sediment  will  cause  it  to  settle  down  again  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  Don’t  add  more  salt  than  is  really  necessary  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the  water  into  chloride. 


Fire  at  a  Photographic  Dealers. — Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
on  Wednesday  evening  about  five  o’clock  a  serious  outbreak  of  fire  occurred  at 
the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  in  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth.  The 
premises  comprise  two  houses,  both  of  which  are  used  as  warehouses.  One  ot 
these  is  very  seriously  damaged,  the  roof  being  entirely  burnt  off,  but  the 
second  escaped  with  comparatively  little  injury.  The  extent  of  the  loss  has 
not  yet  transpired.  The  fire  will  not  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
photographic  business,  as  all  photographic  stock  is  kept  at  86,  Oakley  Street, 
which  premises  are  uninjured. 

Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association.— Au 
optical  lantern  demonstration  in  connection  with  the  above  will  be  held  on 
Monday  night  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Newcastle.  Two  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best 
sets  of  three  lantern  transparencies.  Competitors  are  allowed  to  send 
eighteen  exhibits.  It  is  anticipated  that  over  a  dozen  members  will 
compete,  so  that  a  good  evening’s  entertainment  may  be  depended  upon. 
The  judges  are,  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Mr.  John  E.  Alleson,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Payne,  all  practical  men  and  experienced  in  lantern  matters.  Mr.  Hnrd- 
wick  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  he  intends  bringing  his  own  biunial 
lantern,  so  that  every  justice  may  be  done  to  the  exhibition  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  is  announced  as  the  descriptive  reader,  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  the  Newcastle  Society’s  meeting  has  all  the  elements  of  success.  There 
is  keen  rivalry  on  the  subject  of  transparencies  among  the  members,  a  few 
experienced  wet  workers  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  wet  collodion,  while 
others  are  equally  confident  and  enthusiastic  about  their  pet  dry  processes.  At 
every  meeting  of  the  society,  for  some  time  past,  the  rival  claims  have  been 
discussed,  and  many  different  qualities  of  slides  shown  ;  however,  it  is  one 
thing  to  look  at  and  admire  a  well-toned  transparency,  but  the  real  test  is  the 
appearance  on  the  screen. 


Received. — Bradford  and  Sheffield  Societies.  In  our  next. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  very  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Brebner  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  and  published  in  another 
column,  calls  to  mind  some  experiments  made  in  the  same 
direction  fifteen  years  ago.  The  idea  that  the  development 
of  the  photographic  image  is  due  to  an  electro-chemical  action 
is  a  very  old  one,  but  no  definite  experiments  have  been  yet 
published  to  prove  this. 

Some  years  ago,  in  an  article  on  The  Latent  Image  and  the 
Theory  of  Development  (vol.  xvii.  p.  397),  it  was  attempted  to 
prove,  or  to  suggest,  that  the  action  of  the  developer  was 
really  in  the  direction  named  ;  and  in  speaking  specially  of  the 
alkaline  form  of  development,  the  reduction  of  the  haloid  salt 
was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  “nascent”  hydrogen,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  pyro.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  theory,  or  hypothesis,  that  we  undertook  a  long 
series  of  experiments  in  much  the  same  direction  as  those  of 
Mr.  Brebner ;  but  as  we  did  not  then  succeed  in  gaining  any 
practical  results,  and  little  encouragement  of  a  definite  nature 
in  our  theoretical  aspirations,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  chemists  that  the  haloid  silver 
salts  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  nascent  hydrogen  • 
that  is  to  say,  by  hydrogen  in  the  act  of  disengagement  from  a 
combination  with  some  other  element  or  elements.  A  familiar 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  method  of 
reducing  silver  chloride  (or  bromide)  by  means  of  metallic 
copper  or  zinc ;  the  galvanic  or  electro  chemical  action  set  up, 
especially  in  contact  with  a  saline  or  slightly  acidulated  solu¬ 
tions,  causing  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  immediate  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  haloid.  Considering  the  powerful 
reducing  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol,  it  seemed 
possible  that  its  developing  action  might  be  really  due  to  the 
liberation  of  hydrogen,  and  we,  therefore,  laid  ourselves  out  to 
investigate  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  a  solution  of  pyrogallol  rendered  slightly 
alkaline,  will  reduce  freshly  precipitated  silver  haloids  (even 
the  iodide)  without  exposure  to  light,  just  as  they  are  reduced 
by  the  electro-chemical  method  just  mentioned ;  whereas,  a 
sensitive  film,  in  which  the  haloid  is  protected  by  the  vehicle 
which  carries  it,  is  under  similar  conditions  unacted  upon.  It 
|  may  further  be  statedf-that  if  a  little  bromide  of  potassium  (or 
other  soluble  haloid)  be  added  to  the  acidulated  water  in  which 
the  silver  bromide  and  zinc  are  immersed,  the  reduction  is 
considerably  delayed,  the  soluble  bromide,  in  fact,  exerting 
the  same  restraining  influence  it  does  in  development,  and  so 
bringing  the  two  reducing  methods  into  still  closer  resemblance. 

Working  on  these  ideas  wc  attempted  to  produce  a  developed 
image  by  means  of  the  zinc  and  acidulated  water  method,  but 


.—JANUARY  23,  1885. 


without  any  great  amount  of  success.  The  modus  operand l 
adopted  was  as  follows,  dry  collodion  plates  being  used  :  Upon 
each  corner  of  the  exposed  plate  a  small  piece  of  softened  wax 
was  placed,  in  order  to  prevent  contact  of  the  film  with  the  zinc 
plate  employed  to  set  up  the  galvanic  or  electro-chemical  action. 
A  plate  of  cleaned  and  polished  zinc  was  prepared  and  laid  in  a 
dish  of  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
added.  The  exposed  plate  having  been  treated  with  dilute 
alcohol  and  washed,  as  in  preliminary  preparation  for  ordinary 
development,  was  laid  face  downwards  upon  the  zinc  plate,  the 
waxed  corners  keeping  it  from  actual  contact. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  film  was  in  the  best  possible  po¬ 
sition  to  receive  the  full  action  of  any  occluded  hydrogen  coming 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc  ;  but  to  our  disappointment, 
in  the  earliest  experiments,  in  which  but  the  merest  trace  of 
acid  was  employed,  no  result  was  obtained.  After  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  of  acid  in  order  to  augment  the  energy 
of  the  action,  we  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  about  a  reduc¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate — a  general  fog,  in  fact — 
but,  except  in  one  or  two  doubtful  cases,  no  signs  of  a  picture. 

At  that  time — and  still — it  appears  to  us  that  the  reducing 
action  of  the  solution  has  its  developing  power  neutralised  by 
the  acid  present,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  electro-chemical 
activity  reaches  a  certain  point  and  overcomes  the  restraining 
or  counteracting  force  of  the  acid,  that  the  protective  power  of 
the  collodion  is  overcome.  But  then  the  reduction  becomes 
general,  the  force  at  work  being  too  great  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  molecules  of  exposed  and  unexposed  bromide.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  most  feebly  acid  of  the  solutions  employed  would 
have  rapidly  reduced  precipitated  silver  bromide,  or  even  silver 
iodide,  when  not  under  the  protective  influence  of  a  collodion 
film. 

Some  little  time  after  the  relinquishment  of  these  experiments 
attention  was  directed  to  the  electro-chemical  properties  of 
magnesium  amalgam — if  we  recollect  rightly — by  Professor 
Bewley,  of  Dublin.  So  powerful  is  this  action  that  the  amalgam 
brings  about  the  decomposition  of  water  when  the  two  are 
brought  into  contact.  This  seemed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of 
extending  the  experiments  without  the  hampering  influence  of 
the  free  acid ;  but,  sad  to  say,  with  little  better  result  than 
previously.  Most  probably  the  evolved  oxygen  in  this  case 
excited  the  same  retarding,  or,  perhaps,  reversing  effect,  as  the 
acid  in  the  previous  attempts. 

However,  Mr.  Brebner’s  paper  raises  new  hopes,  though  in  a 
slightly  different  direction,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  a  practicable  developing  method  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  or  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  bis  suggestions.  M  e 
shall  probably  return  to  this  subject  at  no  distant  date. 


no 
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EMPLOYERS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

The  letter  in  our  last  issue  on  The  Examination  of  Photo¬ 
graphers'  Assistants,  together  with  one  in  the  current  number 
on  a  kindred  subject,  awakens  an  old  theme — that  of  employers 
and  their  assistants. 

No  one  will  dispute,  we  think,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Assistants  there  are,  without 
doubt,  who  undertake  engagements  they  are  utterly  unquali¬ 
fied  to  fulfil ;  indeed,  many  such  may  be  classed  as  being  little 
better  than  charlatans.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  un¬ 
questionably,  employers  who  will  engage  an  assistant  as  operator, 
but  when  the  latter  has  entered  upon  his  employment,  he  finds 
that,  instead  of  being  what  is  understood  as  “operator,”  he  has 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  in  every  department  of  the 
establishment — in  some  cases,  even,  to  do  menial  work,  and 
be  little  better  than  a  drudge.  This  we  gather  from  letters 
we  have  at  different  times  received  on  this  subject,  disclosing  a 
state  of  affairs  of  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  character. 

A  remedy  is  highly  desirable  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
about!  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  T.  Shelton,  last  week 
suggests  the  establishment  of  examinations  for  assistants, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Photographic 
in  France  as  a  means  of  settling  at  least  one  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Would  this  prove  a  remedy?  We  fear  not.  From  what 
we  can  ascertain  of  the  working  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  in 
France,  it  is  of  more  value  theoretically  than  practically.  It 
frequently  happens,  so  we  are  informed,  that  those  who  hold 
the  highest  diplomas  of  proficiency  are  found  to  be  the  most 
inefficient  assistants  when  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual 
working ;  and  this,  we  imagine,  would  often  be  the  case  in 
England  should  such  a  body  be  established. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  bearing  upon  the  subject.  A 
London  photographer  recently  engaged,  as  an  assistant,  one 
who  represented  himself  as  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  post, 
and  produced  several  certificates — some  from  South  Kensington 
- — in  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  art,  chemistry,  and  photography. 
It  was  mainly  on  the  strength  of  these  certificates  that  he 
obtained  the  appointment.  When  put  to  practical  working, 
however,  this  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  certificates,  proved  a 
most  inefficient  assistant.  His  knowledge  was  entirely  theo¬ 
retical,  and,  even  then,  of  the  most  superficial  character ;  but  it 
was  remarked  that  what  he  lacked  in  practical  knowledge  was 
made  up  for  in  arrogance. 

There  are,  we  know,  many  most  efficient  assistants  in  every 
branch  of  photography  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  operations  in  which  they  are 
daily  engaged.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  most  employers 
that  some  of  the  most  skilful  printers  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  chemistry,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  knowledge 
they  turn  out  most  excellent  work.  They  know  at  a  glance 
how  to  treat  every  class  of  negative  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  result.  They  can  produce  good  vignettes,  mask  in  or 
change  a  background,  can  tell  when  a  print  is  properly  fixed, 
and,  what  is  more,  if  anything  happens  to  go  wrong  they  at 
once  know  how  to  apply  a  remedy.  Still  many  such  men  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  every  first  principles  of  chemistry ;  neither 
could  they  explain  what  takes  place  in  the  toning-bath,  except 
that  the  “  gold  tones  the  prints,”  nor  could  they  expound  why 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixes  them. 

Such  men,  if  they  had  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject,  and  the  chances  of  their  obtaining 
employment  depended  upon  the  result,  would  simply  be  debarred 
from  following  their  avocation ;  while  others  capable  of  taking 


certificates  of  high  ordermight  be  utterly  incompetent  as  practical 
printers.  No  one  will  dispute  that,  if  with  a  sound,  practical 
knowledge  the  theoretical  is  combined,  it  is  a  great  acquisition  ; 
but,  as  most  are  aware,  it  is  not  in  all  cases  an  absolute 
essential. 

Again,  there  are  numbers  of  operators  who  have  had  no  art 
culture,  nor  chemical  education  whatever;  neither  are  they 
versed  in  optics,  yet  they  take  most  artistic  pictures.  After 
a  few  minutes  interview  they  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of 
their  sitters,  and  are  able  at  once  to  arrange  them  in  graceful 
and  natural  poses,  as  well  as  to  light  them  artistically.  By  tact 
and  judgment  they  are  enabled  to  call  up,  at  the  right  moment, 
a  pleasing  and  characteristic  expression.  They  are  fully  aware 
that  their  lenses  will  not  do  certain  things,  and  they  arrange 
their  sitters  accordingly.  In  the  end  they  secure  a  pleasing 
portrait,  as  well  as  an  artistic  picture,  which  gives  satisfaction 
alike  to  the  sitter  and  the  employer.  Such  men  are  artists 
intuitively,  while,  if  they  had  to  pass  an  examination,  either  in 
art,  chemistry,  or  optics,  they  would  utterly  fail  to  satisfy  the 
examiners. 

Tt  may  sometimes  happen,  that  one  who  holds  the  highest 
certificates  in  each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  will  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with  a  sitter  in  the  studio,  or  at 
least,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  either  an  artistic  picture 
or  a  pleasing  likeness.  We  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by 
photographers,  that  portrait  painters,  even  of  the  highest  order, 
are  quite  unable  to  pose  and  light  a  sitter  in  a  photographic 
studio. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  not  be  assumed  for  a 
moment,  that  we  ignore  the  importance  of  theoretical  teaching, 
or,  that  we  consider  certificates  gained  in  examination  of  no 
value,  for  such  a  thought  is  far  from  our  purpose.  What  we 
wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  mere  fact  of  assistants  having 
passed  successfully  certain  examinations,  wall  not  prove  a 
perfect  remedy  for  the  evil  so  many  employers  now  com¬ 
plain  of. 

By  the  way,  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  many  certifi¬ 
cates,  both  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  only  obtained  by  a 
vast  amount  of  “  coaching  up  for  the  exam.,”  when,  of  course, 
the  knowledge  acquired  is  of  the  most  superficial  character, 
and,  consequently,  is  rarely  of  much  practical  value.  Such  we 
imagine,  would  also  be  the  case  in  photographic  examinations. 
It  has  frequently  been  remarked  in  our  presence,  both  by 
master  and  employe,  that  the  most  satisfactory  certificate  an 
assistant  can  have  is,  after  all,  a  reference  to  his  previous  em¬ 
ployer. 

— — ~ - - 

The  name  of  Dr.  W.  Huggins  will  be  very  familiar  to  our  readers  in 
connection  with  astronomical  photography,  lie  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  important  branch  of  our  science.  The  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  awarded  a  medal  to  him  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Professor  Muller,  for  researches  in  astronomical  physics  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  now,  we  observe,  the  Society  has  again  awarded 
the  gold  medal  to  him,  for  his  researches  on  the  motions  of  stars  in 
the  line  of  sight,  and  on  the  photographic  spectra  of  stars  and  comets. 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  above  Society  the  important  question 
of  the  relative  capability  of  reflectors  and  refractors  for  transmitting 
light  again  came  up  for  discussion,  through  a  note  from  Mr.  Franks 
upon  Professor  Pritchard’s  paper  read  at  the  November  meeting,  a 
full  account  of  which  was  given  by  us  at  the  time.  The  subject  has 
a  strong  indirect  interest  to  photographers,  by  reason  of  the  issues 
involved  bearing  upon  the  photographic  powers  of  the  telescope.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  comparison  was  all  in  favour  of  re- 
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fractors,  though  Mr.  Ainslie  Common  and  others  pointed  out  certain 
elements  of  doubt  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  chief  points 
elucidated  in  this  new  discussion  was  that  the  well-known  method  of 
silvering  by  precipitation,  often  described  in  these  columns,  does  not 
by  any  means  give  surfaces  of  uniform  value.  They  may  be  thick, 
they  may  be  thin,  and  that  the  reflecting  power  of  a  mirror  depends 
greatly  upon  its  polish  was  pointed  out  as  a  well-known  fact.  Then, 
again,  the  somewhat  neglected  fact  that  the  silvered-glass  mirror  is, 
in  a  sense,  semi-transparent,  and  so  incapable  of  reflecting  all  rays, 
was  brought  strongly  forward.  Mr.  De  la  Rue  had,  however,  at  the 
first-named  meeting,  stated  that  the  light  thus  transmitted  was  chiefly 
actinic,  and  therefore  did  not  interfere  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  re¬ 
flection,  a  statement  corroborated  by  Captain  Abney,  who  said  the 
light  that  passed  through  the  film  of  silver  was  chiefly  violet. 


This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  photographic  efficiency  of 
any  silver-upon-glass  reflectors  must  be  seriously  minimised  if  the 
transmitted  violet  rays  bear  any  considerable  proportion  to  the 
incident.  This,  however,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  one  is  better  fitted 
to  judge  than  Mr.  Common  himself,  and  all  know  what  he  has  done 
with  silvered-glass  reflectors. 


It  has  often  in  our  columns  been  advised  to  use  a  surface-silvered 
rlass  mirror,  in  lieu  of  the  expensive  prism  for  mounting  in  front  of 
he  objective,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reversed  negatives.  Mr. 
Common  said  that  from  his  experience  of  such  surfaces  he  agreed  with 
doss,  the  optician,  who  made  a  series  of  experiments,  and  came  to  the 
inclusion  that  the  reflective  power  of  newly-deposited  and  well- 
)olished  silver  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  soon  became  less  than  that  of 
i  speculum-metal  mirror  in  good  condition. 


Iuring  the  discussion  it  was  incidentally  brought  out  that  the  prac- 
ice  of  using  Canada  balsam  for  cementing,  or,  rather,  bringing  into 
ptical  contact  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  of  large  telescopes,  is  now 
lmost  discarded,  Mr.  Grubb,  for  example,  never  using  it.  Some  sub- 
tance,  however,  must  necessarily  be  used,  whose  refractive  index 
iffers  little  from  that  of  the  glass  employed ;  castor-oil  is  found  to 
ulfil  the  purpose  admirably. 


he  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  be  pub- 
shed  next  month,  and  among  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  articles  it 
mtains  the  subject  of  Photography  will  be  included,  the  author 
c-ing  Captain  Abney. 


r  is  surprising  that  some  of  the  minor  uses  of  electricity,  such  as  in 
licroscopic  and  photomicrographic  work,  have  not  been  taken  more 
Ivantage  of  than  at  present  seems  to  be  the  case.  We  suppose,  bow¬ 
ser,  the  troubles,  real  or  supposed,  in  connection  with  batteries  have 
?en  the  main  cause  of  this.  Yet  it  is  not  for  want  of  really  service- 
pie  batteries  that  the  defect  occurs,  and  lately  several  new  forms  have 
pen  described.  An  iron  cell,  by  Hr.  Fabst,  is  stated  to  be  finding 
■eat  favour  in  Germany.  Its  electrodes  are  carbon  and  wrought  iron, 
ipping  into  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  practically  un- 
flarisable  and  self-regenerating,  and  should  be  of  great  value  for 
ich  small  work  as  we  describe,  and  for  domestic  lighting,  on  account 
its  low  resistance  and  its  remarkable  constancy. 


nothf.r  cell  invented  by  Professors  Bartoli  and  Papasogli  is 
markable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  carbon  that  dissolves  in  the 
■citing  liquid,  which  is  hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  electrodes  being  a 
ixture  of  retort  coke  and  Ceylonese  graphite.  M.  Jablochkoff 
akes  a  battery  by  taking  a  rod  of  sodium  about  a  quarter  of  an 
nice  in  weight,  and  then  squeezing  it  into  contact  with  an  amalga- 
ated  copper  wire  and  flattening  it.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  tissue 
-per,  and  clamped  with  short  wooden  pegs  against  a  plate  of  very 
rous  carbon.  This  completes  the  element,  which  works  by  the 
pisture  of  the  air  settling  upon  the  oxidised  surface  of  the  sodium, 
other  liquid  being  required. 


TRANSPARENCIES  WITH  B1CI1ROMATEI)  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  article  on  page  804  of  last  volume, 
and  in  response  to  several  inquiries  which  have  reached  me  through 
the  editors,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  additional 
particulars  respecting  the  process  of  transparency  making  with  gela- 
tino-bromide  or  chloride  paper  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potassium. 

One  correspondent  sends  samples  of  commercial  gelatino-bromide 
paper  which  he  has  tried,  and  which,  after  sensitising,  proves  quite 
insoluble  even  in  very  hot  water.  This  is  a  defect  I  have  myself 
experienced  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
use  of  alum  or  chrome  alum  in  the  emulsion  for  the  prevention  of 
frilling;  it  does  not,  however,  occur  invariably,  even  with  the  same 
make  of  paper,  and  I  have  never  met  with  it  when  the  “  tissue  ”  has 
been  properly  dried  and  used  at  once.  On  sensitising  and  drying  a 
piece  of  the  tissue  sent  it  was  found  quite  capable  of  development — 
though  it  required  a  high  temperature — immediately  after  drying,  but 
had  become  quite  insoluble  in  a  few  hours. 

Such  papers  made  from  emulsion  containing  chrome  alum  or  from 
gelatine  which  has  had  a  fictitious  hardness  given  to  it  by  the  use  of 
alum,  may  be  perfectly  soluble  in  warm  water  previous  to  treatment 
with  bichromate,  and  yet  become  totally  or  partially  insoluble  without 
exposure  to  light  by  mere  contact  with  the  chromium  salt ;  the  degree 
of  insolubility  being  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  alum  present,  or 
to  the  extent  of  its  action.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  the  case  that  I  have 
found  some  of  the  so-called  “  hard  ”  gelatines  of  commerce  to  be 
precipitated  from  their  solution  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
bichromate.  This  reaction  between  the  chromium  salts  and  alumed- 
gelatines  is  well  known  to  carbon  printers,  and  any  influence  that 
tends  to  bring  about  insolubility  in  ordinary  sensitised  carbon  tissue 
will  naturally  produce  a  similar  effect  with  the  gelatino-bromide 
paper.  Thus  impure  air  in  the  drying-room,  though  comparatively 
innocuous  to  the  silver  salt,  will  produce  insolubility  of  the  gelatine, 
as  also  will  slow  drying ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  failure  complained 
of  by  my  correspondent  is  not  really  due  to  the  unsuitable  character 
of  the  paper  used. 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  it  will  appear  that,  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  success,  it  will  be  better  to  prepare  one’s  own  emulsion 
and  paper.  My  own  best  results  have  unmistakably  been  upon  tissue 
of  my  own  preparation,  and  as  the  operation  is  one  of  far  greater 
simplicity  than  in  the  case  of  emulsion  for  ordinary  purposes,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  my  readers,  whether  amateur  or 
professional.  The  greater  simplicity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  emulsion 
does  not  require  “  washing,”  as  the  absorbent  character  of  the  paper 
prevents  the  crystallisation  of  the  decomposition  salts  on  the  surface  of 
the  film,  as  would  be  the  case  on  glass,  while,  as  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salt  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least  concern,  the  presence 
of  these  salts  is  immaterial.  Again,  as  the  silver  bromide  or  chloride 
is  practically  quite  insensitive  to  light  when  bichromate  is  present, 
and,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  exposure  to  fight  is  destroyed  by  that  salt, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  any  of  those  precautions  as  to  light  which 
render  the  preparation  of  ordinary  emulsion  so  irksome.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  may  be  carried  out  in  full  gaslight. 

I  will  nowr  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  preparation.  The  first 
point  of  importance  is  the  gelatine,  which  must  be  one  of  the  soft  kind. 
I  prefer  Nelson’s  No.  1,  on  account  of  its  entire  freedom  from  alum  or 
alum-treatment.  Of  this  I  use  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  emuhion. 
Any  tendency  to  “  frilling  ”  which  might  exist  in  consequence  of  the 
softness  of  the  gelatine  is  entirely  removed  by  the  bichromate.  My 
reason  for  employing  so  large  a  proportion  of  gelatine  is  in  order  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  thick  film,  and  so 
promote  rapid  drying.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gelatine  may  • 
nay,  must — be  much  smaller  than  for  ordinary  work,  in  fact,  not 
more  than  one  half.  The  formula  for  the  emulsion  will  then  stand 
thus : — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1)  . . .  500  grains. 

Silver  nitrate  .  250  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  . . . . . .  180  „ 

Water  . . . . . . . .  10  ounces. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  in  eight  ounces  of  the  water,  then  add  the 
bromide  and  dissolve  by  heat ;  next  stir  in  the  silver  nitrate  previously 
dissolved  in  the  remaining  two  ounces  of  water  and  set  aside  in  a 
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■warm  place.  The  combination  between  the  salts  takes  place  slowly, 
in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  solution,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  allow  some  hours  to  elapse  before  using  the  emulsion. 

Where  efficient  drying  arrangements  exist  trouble  may  be  saved  by 
adding  the  bichromate  directly  to  the  emulsion,  in  which  case  the 
subsequent  sensitising  and  second  drying  are  dispensed  with.  But,  as 
disadvantages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  if  the  drying  be  slow,  the 
tendency  will  be  strongly  in  favour  of  spontaneous  insolubility,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  also  to  use  up  the  tissue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bichromate  to  the  above  quantity  will  be  a  proper 
proportion. 

But,  where  it  is  intended  to  bichromatise  the  emulsion  instead  of 
sensitising  the  tissue,  a  far  better  and  neater  plan,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  decomposition  salts,  is  to  proceed  as 
follows  : — Weigh  out  250  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and  220  grains  of 
potassium  bichromate  (an  excess  of  the  latter  is  immaterial),  and 
dissolve  them  separately  in  any  convenient  quantity  of  hot  water. 
Mix  the  two  solutions,  allow  the  red  silver  chromate  to  subside,  wash 
in  one  or  two  changes  of  water,  and  drain.  We  have  now  pure  silver 
chromate,  the  potas  ium  nitrate  produced  by  the  double  decomposition 
having  been  washed  away.  Now  take  the  500  grains  of  gelatine  and 
180  grains  of  potassium  bromide  and  dissolve  in  ten  ounces  of  water, 
and  pour  the  warm  solution  of  bromised  gelatine  on  to  the  silver 
chromate  in  a  flask,  or  other  vessel  suitable  for  thoroughly  mixing  it. 
The  result  will  be,  at  first,  a  reddish-brown  emulsion,  which,  however, 
gradually  changes  to  the  ordinary  appearance  of  gelatino-bromide  as 
the  silver  chromate  is  decomposed.  When  the  red  colour  has  entirely 
disappeared  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  we  have  ready  for  use  an 
emulsion  containing  only 'pure  silver  bromide  and  potassium  bichromate. 

The  paper  is  coated  by  first  immersing  it  in  warm  water  until 
thoroughly  flaccid ;  it  is  then  laid  smoothly  upon  a  levelled  sheet  of 
plate-glass,  the  surface  moisture  removed  by  dabbing  with  a  linen 
cloth,  the  edges  of  the  paper  turned  up  to  form  a  dish,  and  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  emulsion  poured  in,  levelled,  and  allowed  to  set.  In 
fact,  the  operation  is  identically  as  described  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Kidd’s  factory  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  regards  the  quantity 
of  emulsion  to  be  used  I  find  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  ounces  ample 
for  a  12  X  10  sized  sheet. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  procuring  a  suitable  plain 
paper.  I  have  surmounted  this  by  taking  cheap  albumenised  paper 
and  simply  dissolving  off  the  albumen  when  the  paper  is  damped 
before  coating.  This  answers  perfectly,  and  costs  but  three  to  four 
shillings  per  quire. 

In  another  article  I  propose  to  give  a  few-*  details  of  the  subsequent 
operations  of  exposure,  development,  and  redevelopment,  for  wThich  I 
have  not  space  this  week.  II.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 

— — - - 

IMPERISHABLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  facts  sot  forth  in  the  present  communication  have,  so  far,  stood 
the  test  of  an  experimental  trial  of  seventeen  years’  duration.  On 
the  13th  of  December,  1867,  an  article  of  mine  appeared  in  this 
Journal  entitled  Permanent  Photographs,  setting  forth  the  theoretical 
merits  of  the  process  now  to  be  described.  About  that  time  I  was 
specially  exercised  in  mind,  as  at  present,  as  to  the  slur  upon  present- 
day  photography,  that  so  much  of  it  is  evanescent,  so  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  thereof,  much  of  the  pictori  d  history  of  our  age  is  lost  to 
future  generations,  who  will  say  of  us — (i  The  photographers  of  that 
day  have  gone,  and  their  works  have  followed  them.” 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  the  late  Professor  Faraday  departed 
this  life,  and  being  anxious  to  obtain  and  preserve  an  imperishable 
photograph  of  him,  while  the  direct  negatives  were  still  in  existence 
and  in  good  condition,  I  communicated  with  Professor  Tyndall,  by 
whose  favour  I  was  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  positive  trans¬ 
parency  on  glass  of  Faraday,  specially  made  for  me  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  that  any 
objections  as  to  traces  of  thiosulphate  of  soda  being  left  in  the  film, 
should  not  hold  good.  The  next  part  of  the  problem  was,  to  so  pre¬ 
serve  this  likeness  as  to  be  able  to  give  reasonable  evidence  as  to  its 
permanency. 

Imperishability  is  a  relative  turn.  The  ether  of  space  is  supposed 


to  offer  a  slight  resistance  to  solids,  so  that  its  effect  is  v  hi  hie  in 
course  of  time  on  light,  if  not  on  heavy  bodies.  Encke’s  comet,  for 
instance,  is  gradually  retarded, "and  is  apparently  sure  to  fall  into  the 
sun  in  time ;  the  hypothesis  is  that  our  earth  w  ill  do  the  same  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  impossible  for  the  mind  of  mail  to  imagine.  By  an 
“  imperishable  ”  photograph  is  not  meant  one  which  will  last  until  the 
earth  falls  into  the  sun;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  term  is  limited 
to  apply  to  a  photograph  as  imperishable  as  carefully  preserved  mall 
pieces  of  glass,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  permanent  enough  for  all 
reasonable  historical  purposes. 

A  dried,  well-washed  collodion  film  on  glass  is  not  so  pe'  ishable  in 
the  air  as  a  dead  blue-bottle  fly;  lay  tbe  body  of  the  latter  upon  a 
sheet  of  glass  for  some  months,  and  this  point  will  be  demonstrated. 
Yet  in  amber,  flies  and  other  insects  now  extinct,  have  had  their 
bodies  preserved  in  their  last  long  home  of  resin  during  untold  gene¬ 
rations  of  the  human  race.  Professor  Tyndall  told  us  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  that  the  ancients  kncwr  the  nature  of  amber, 
for  some  of  them  had  recorded  that  the  daughters  of  the  sun  were 
turned  into  poplars,  at  which  they  naturally  felt  grieved,  so  they  shed 
tears  which  consolidated  into  the  substance  which  now  is  used  for  tie 
mouthpieces  of  tobacco-pipes.  This  sorrowful  view  not  having  been 
yet  endorsed  bv  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  laity  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  accept  it  ;  but  modern  research  inculcates  that  the  amht  i 
tree  once  grew  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere  ;  that  from 
time  to  time  the  gum  exuded  from  its  bark,  and  sometimes  enveloped 
those  insects  which  disport  themselves  in  the  sunshine  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  of  hot  climates.  Thus  have  been  preserved  to  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  hymenoptera,  or  insects  with  four  naked  wings  of  membrane; 
of  the  diptera,  or  two-winged  insects;  of  the  coleoptera,  or  beetles ;  of 
the  elaterides,  or  leapers ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ehrysomelida. 
The  problem,  then,  was  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  Faraday,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  preserves  flies  in  amber. 

The  essential  oil  contained  in  Canada  balsam  slowly  evaporates,  and 
even  when  most  of  this  is  first  driven  off  by  heat,  pieces  of  glass 
cemented  with  such  hardened  balsam  are  liable  occasionally  to  split 
away  from  each  other,  as  microscopists  know.  I  took  some  Canada 
balsam,  slowly  drove  off  nearly  all  its  volatile  matter  by  a  fair  degree 
of  heat,  then  toughened  the  brittle  residuum  with  a  small  proportion 
of  castor-oil.  The  latter  is  a  fixed  oil,  not  liable  to  evaporate  ;  it  may 
also  be  remotely  classed  with  the  drying  oils,  for  it  will  dry  by  im¬ 
mensely  long  exposure  to  the  air.  The  tough  and  somewhat  hard 
compound  was  then  melted,  and  the  likeness  of  Faraday,  on  collodion 
was  therewith  cemented  between  two  plates  of  glass  by  heat,  applied 
by  means  of  a  plate  of  iron  with  gas-flames  underneath.  A  likene- 
of  Professor  Tyndall  was  similarly  cemented  at  the  same  time. 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
chanced  to  be  turning  out  the  contents  of  an  old  box,  in  'which  wen 
found  the  two  transparencies,  unaltered  in  appearance,  as  might  h 
expected.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  resin  wliic 
had  been  squeezed  out  from  between  the  glasses  in  the  cementing  pr< 
cess,  and  which  is  protruding  at  places  at  the  edges  of  the  cemente 
plates,  is  still  tough,  and  not  dry  and  brittle.  If  this  be  the  case  wit’ 
the  part  of  the  resinous  cement  which  has  been  exposed  for  seventee 
years  to  the  air,  how  long  will  it  be  before  decomposition  sets  in  when 
it  is  protected  from  the  air  between  two  sheets  of  glass  ?  There  ar 
probably  no  more  permanent  photographs  of  Faraday  and  Tyndal 
extant  than  those  just  described,  and  the  advantage  of  a  transparency 
on  glass  is,  that  even  the  minutest  details  of  the  features  are  preserved 
unimpaired  by  the  grain  of  paper  or  such-like  fabrics. 

Unless  the  essential  oils  be  driven  off  from  Canada  balsam,  they 
oxidise  under  the  action  of  air  and  light,  like  indiarubber  and  gutta¬ 
percha,  which  chemically  are  closely  related  to  the  turpentine  serie. 
of  resins.  On  future  occasions  I  will  select  a  resin  whose  stability  ha.- 
been  proved  by  age,  and  shall  probably7  use  New  Zealand  cowrie  gum 
toughened  with  a  few  drops  of  castor-oil ;  the  latter  must  be  in  smal 
proportion,  or  the  Compound  becomes  too  soft.  The  fossil  cowrie  gum 
from  the  deposits  of  primeval  forests,  the  remains  of  which  are  nov 
below  ground,  might  be  better  than  that  from  existing  trees,  as  having 
like  amber,  proved  its  claim  to  permanency.  Possibly  amber  itself  may 
be  manipulated  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is  very  brittle 
possibly  because  of  its  extreme  age.  Fossil  cowrie  gum  is  of  com 
paratively  recent  origin.  W.  11.  Harrison. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  VIEWS  FOR  DISSOLVING. 
Winter  time  is  the  best  for  making  arrangements  for  securing 
“  pairs”  of  views  to  represent  Summer  and  Winter,  and  photographers 
who  have  optical  lanterns,  or  who  are  commercially  interested  in  them, 
will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fall  of  snow  that  may  occur  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  secure  a  few  picturesque  views. 

If  they  are  successful  with  the  winter  scene,  the  summer,  spring, 
or  autumn  will  almost  sure  to  be  satisfactory.  Want  of  actinism  in 
the  light  during  winter  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  artistic  work ; 
but  from  a  few  specimens  I  have  lately  seen  of  lantern  slides  from 
negatives  taken  in  winter,  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  really  first- 
dass  pictures  from  nature. 

It  is  known  from  experience  at  lantern  entertainments  how  delighted 
die  audience  are  with  really  well-drawn  slides  to  illustrate  “  the  sea¬ 
sons,”  and  if  photography  were  developed  in  this  direction,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  appreciated.  It  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to  remember 
some  pretty  spot  near  at  hand,  or  with  which  we  have  become  familiar 
n  summer  time,  and  if  the  day  is  suitable,  take  the  camera  there  and 
nalie  a  start  in  earnest.  Care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  position 
;o  have  some  permanent  landmarks  at  hand  by  which  it  can  be 
■egistered  in  a  note-book,  as  it  is  not  sufficient  to  trust  to  one’s 
nemory  and  say,  “I  shall  know  this  spot  again,”  for,  on  returning,  if 
would  be  found  that  the  altered  foliage,  &c.,  seems  not  only  to  have 
•hanged  the  aspect  of  the  scene,  but  altered  the  position.  It  is  well 
o  have  a  simple  pocket-compass  and  also  a  tape  measure,  so  that  the 
Listances  and  magnetic  bearings  of  the  camera  with  the  principle 
bjectsin  the  view,  and  the  permanent  marks,  such  as  the  road,  path¬ 
way,  stile,  cottage,  See.,  can  be  registered.  A  rough  sketch  in  the  note- 
>ook  will  serve  for  this  with  two  or  three  exact  measurements. 

Most  landscape  photographers  know  what  makes  a  good  picture, 
>ut  what  is  wanted,  as  an  effective  winter  scene  for  the  lantern,  is 
ome  specially  bold  tree  work  in  the  foreground,  with  a  subdued 
niddle  distance,  or  else  a  near  Anew  of  a  cottage  or  mill  with  trees 
r  shrubs  on  either  or  both  sides,  and  a  figure  or  two  in  suitable 
ositions  to  give  depth  to  the  picture  and  a  life-like  effect  to  the 
cene.  Many  brooklets  and  waterfalls  are  very  pretty  in  winter 
s  well  as  summer,  and  if  a  feAV  persons  are  about  skating  or  sliding 
t  is  probable  they  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  composition  of  the 
icture.  Should  an  exceptionally  favourably  light  permit  of  it  a 
■ore  extensive  landscape  of  hills  and  dales  might  be  attempted. 
Vhat  is  Avanted  for  the  dioramic  “  effect  ”  is  to  have  the  principle 
ortion  of  the  picture  in  such  a  position  that  a  movement  can  be 
pparently  given  to  it  by  a  slip  of  rotating  glass.  For  instance,  if 
be  centre  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill  can  be  got  into  the  centre  of  the 
hotograph,  either  when  taking  the  negative,  or  afterwards  in  making 
he  transparency,  it  will  permit  of  the  summer  scene  being  “  adapted  ” 
b  serve  as  the  substance  of  the  picture,  and  if  the  top  portion  of  the 
iill  comes  on  the  sky  line  the  part  not  Avanted  can  be  blacked  or 
topped  out  in  the  negative,  so  that  the  sails  can  be  painted  on  the 
lass  reA'olving  OArer  it. 

A  pretty  and  effective  set  could  be  made  of  a  house  Avith  a  lake  in 
font ;  so  taken  that  the  ice  and  Avater  extended  right  across  the  fore¬ 
round  of  the  picture ;  then  any  good  set  of  figures  could  be  made  to 
ass  panoramically  o\'er  the  face  of  the  photograph  and  give  the  effect 
f  skating.  Or,  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  figures  on  as  an  effect  from 
ae  second  lantern,  a  little  brushwood,  undergrowth,  or  slight  rise  in 
lie  ground,  could  be  taken  advantage  of  to  obscure  that  portion  Avhich 
could  be  occupied  in  the  picture  by  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  legs 
f  the  skaters.  In  this  way  the  effect  Avould  be  very  natural,  for  in 
font  of  the  figures  in  the  second  lantern  woidd  be  a  photograph  with 
he  brusliAA'ood  or  foreground  portion  exactly  blacked  over  so  as  to 
uperimpose  that  part  of  the  vieAv.  In  this  Avay  the  figures  appear 
d  pass  behind  the  foreground.  For  the  summer  scene,  a  boat,  barge, 
r  swan  can  be  made  in  like  manner  to  pass  across  the  scene  on  the 
cater. 

To  secure  an  exact  duplicate  for  size,  take  a  positive  of  the  winter 
2ene,  and  sketch  on  the  focussing  glass  the  exact  size  and  position  of 
he  cottage,  mill,  or  certain  special  parts  of  the  scene  ;  so  that  when 
he  camera  is  placed  in  position,  the  same  relative  sizes  may  be 
reserved.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  contact  printing.  With 
waterfalls,  they  should  be  so  taken  that  they  will  come  to  the  right 
r  left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  ;  and  then,  if  needs  be,  an  effect  to 


represent  falling  Avater  can  be  produced  by  making  glasse>  to  rotate 
in  a  rack-work  or  band-wheel  frame,  having  painted  on  some  semi¬ 
circular  lines  that  closely  imitate  the  ripple  and  fail  of  water. 

A  wide  field  of  interesting  study,  and  a  large  amount  of  amusement 
can  be  created  by  taking  similar  photographs,  as  to  size  and  style,  of 
faces,  but  Avith  different  expressions  ;  and  there  is  a  new  apparatus 
being  constructed  that  permits  of  a  great  number  of  facial  contortions 
and  comic  changes  being  rapidly  produced.  It  is  a  development  of  the 
principle  of  Beale’s  chorentoscope,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  portion  is 
concerned,  but  photography  being  employed  to  obtain  the  subject  from 
nature,  instead  of  hand  draAving  and  designing,  the  effect  presented 
on  the  screen  is  most  lifelike.  I  hope  shortly  to  fully  explain  this 
apparatus  and  the  method  employed  in  producing  the  subject. 

G.  R.  Baker. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  HEAD-REST. 

There  seems  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  recommendation  to  abolish  the 
head-rest  being  annually  put  forward  at  the  dullest  time  of  the  Avhole 
year.  In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  November,  1883, 
by  the  Editors,  and  again  in  the  last  issue  of  the  past  year  by  Mr.  G. 
Watmough  Webster,  it  is  contended  that  the  use  of  the  head-rest  is 
unnecessary. 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  subject.  That  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  it  we  are  all  aware;  but,  after  all,  people  judge 
more  by  results  than  by  their  feelings  at  the  time  of  being  taken. 
Many,  too,  if  casually  questioned,  say  that  they  do  not  mind  the  rest, 
and  even  prefer  it  if  applied  to  the  AA'aist,  Avliile  sometimes  I  have  been 
actually  asked  for  the  head-rest.  Whether  it  can  be  dispensed  Avitli 
or  not  for  any  particular  portrait  must  depend  mainly  on  the  exposure 
it  is  intended  to  give.  In  bright  weather,  during  most  of  the  year, 
ordinary  small  Avork  can  be  done  Avithout  it ;  but  it  is  when  avc  come 
to  larger  sizes,  more  particularly  heads  only,  which  necessitate 
stopping  doAvn  tire  lens,  that  the  desirability  of  some  aid  to  steadiness 
is  felt. 

All  engaged  in  portrait  work  know  that  sitters  A'ary  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  ability  to  retain  a  given  position,  as  Avell  as  to  keep 
still  for  more  than  a  brief  period.  It  is  most  rare  to  find  people  Avho, 
Avith  no  support  but  the  feet,  can  be  relied  on  to  stand  AA'itlrout 
movement  for  more  than  one  second  just  when  Avanted.  As 
Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  has  said,  a  standing  figure  frequently  sways  like 
a  pendulum.  I  believe  many  photographers  do  not  realise  how 
difficult  it  is  to  remain  still  in  a  standing  position  Avith  any  degree  of 
comfort  unless  there  is  some  support  to  the  legs  or  back,  something  to 
steady  one’s  self  against.  Personally  I  am  a  very  unsteady  sit  tv 
unless  well  propped  up,  and  then  I  can  retain  position  and  expression 
for  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes.  The  discomfort  is  greatest 
when  the  effort  is  made  to  steady  the  whole  body  by  pressing  the 
head  against  the  rest. 

For  this  reason,  in  practice,  I  employ  the  back-rest  first,  and  the 
head-rest  if  it  seems  necessary.  W hether  the  support  for  the  back 
takes  the  form  of  a  chair  or  artificial  contrivance  matters  little,  so  that 
the  desired  end  is  attained.  In  bust  portraits,  which  are  now  so 
popular,  the  whole  charm  of  the  portrait  is  lost,  if  the  head  is  not 
AA'ell-posed,  or  the  shoulders  are  unevenly  balanced;  a  very  slight 
change  in  position,  which  would  be  immaterial  in  a  half  or  full-length 
picture,  being  sufficient  to  altogether  spoil  the  effect.  Yet  it  is  this 
slight  shifting  of  position  which  does  unconsciously  take  place  Avhen 
the  operator  endeaA’ours,  by  means  of  conversation,  to  throw  sitters  off 
their  guard  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure.  W  hen  using  the  back¬ 
rest,  however,  I  can  talk  to  the  sitter  without  fear  of  the  pose 
materially  altering.  For  this  kind  of  picture  the  ordinary  chair  is 
unsuitable,  some  portion  of  it  having  a  tendency  to  sIioav  Avhere  not 
wanted ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  always  permissible  for  the  sitter  to  lean 
back,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  small  chin,  a  long  neck,  or  a  ‘‘  tip- 
tilted  ”  nose. 

I  liaAre  often  wondered  hoAAr  it  is  that  proper  posing  chairs,  with 
small-hinged  backs  to  move  forward  or  backward,  are  not  readily  to  l:e 
met  with.  That  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  studios  I  know  to  my 
inconvenience.  Out  of  many  I  am  acquainted  with,  I  only  remember 
two  where  such  a  chair  is  to  be  found,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  home¬ 
made,  I  have  enquired  at  photographic  warehouses  for  them,  but 
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have  been  tolcl,  “We  don’t  keep  them  ready  made;  only  make  to 
order.”  Some  little  time  ago,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  an  American 
for  a  chair  of  this  pattern  ;  but  whether  it  has  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  market  I  do  not  know.  From  observation  and  occasional  questions 
to  sitters,  I  am  sure  that  a  confortable  chair  and  an  easily  applied 
back-rest  are  the  first  requisites  in  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
head-rest.  Though,  in  a  good  light,  small  portraits  can  be  taken 
without  anything  touching  the  head,  yet  even  then,  for  cabinet  heads, 
I  prefer  using  the  head-rest,  especially  for  men,  A  little  shaking,  or 
slight  movement  of  the  lips,  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  lady’s 
portrait,  would  double  every  hair  in  a  long  beard  or  moustache. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  corset  or  not,  I  find  women  can  sit 
upright  better  than  men. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  amateurs’  portraits  being  nearly  always 
taken  without  a  rest,  yet  without  movement  occurring.  Judging  by 
the  negatives  of  amateurs  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  unless  taken 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  that  amateurs  require  a 
out  of  doors  (and,  perhaps,  even  then)  movement  does  often  occur.  We 
head-rest  if  they  intend  doing  much  in  portraiture.  I  must  admit 
that  the  commercial  article  as  usually  met  with  is  not  very  convenient 
to  use,  being  generally  too  heavy  and  cumbersome,  though  the  side¬ 
swing  of  the  upright  rod  of  some  kinds  is  useful.  One  with  a  car¬ 
riage  which  I  formerly  employed  in  a  studio  with  an  uneven  floor 
made  such  a  clatter  and  clanging  that  I  was  positively  ashamed  to  use 
it.  I,  however,  met  with  one  of  an  old  pattern  second-hand,  which  I 
had  altered,  and  would  now  not  willingly  be  without.  The  stand  is 
so  light  that  I  can  easily  carry  it  about  with  one  hand,  and  the  tongs 
are  two  slightly-curved  strips  of  brass  hinged  together  by  a  peculiar 
joint,  which  allows  them  to  be  set  at  any  angle  to  each  other  or  to  the 
rod  which  carries  them,  thus  making  an  admirable  back  or  waist-rest ; 
while,  for  men’s  heads,  nothing  could  be  more  comfortable,  as  they  can 
be  set  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  head  without  clamping  it  in  the  least. 
I  showed  this  part  once  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  where  it  received  but  scant  admiration,  probably  because 
it  was  not  a  recent  invention ;  but  the  remark  of  a  person  the  other 
day  was,  “  I  say,  this  is  a  far  more  comfortable  head-rest  than  the  one 
they  used  last  time.”  For  applying  to  ladies’  back  hair  and  fancy¬ 
shaped  hats  I  prefer  a  pattern  I  have  seen  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham.  The  separate  parts  of  the  tongs  moved  independently  of 
each  other,  as  in  mine,  but  were  rather  longer  and  a  little  different  in 
shape. 

As  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  portraits  without  the  sitter's 
knowledge  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  exposure  is  given,  I  think  it 
is  nearly  always  the  best  way  of  securing  a  natural  expression ;  but  it 
is  better,  after  the  photograph  has  been  secured,  to  push  in  the  shutter 
of  the  dark  slide  and  make  a  pretence  of  taking  the  portrait  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  sitter.  I  find  most  people  ask  to  be  told  when  they 
are  going  to  be  taken,  and  feel  afraid  they  were  not  looking  natural  if 
they  learn  that  they  were  taken  unawares.  If  the  expression  is  good 
they  like  to  feel  that  a  little  credit  is  due  to  themselves.  An  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  exposing  unknown  to  the  sitter  is  the  employment  of  a 
shutter  working  behind  the  lens.  New  inventions  seem  to  take  the 
form  of  those  which  work  in  front  instead  of  behind,  being  then  little 
better  than  the  ordinary  cap,  though  not  quite  so  moderate  in  price. 
The  shutter  I  should  like  to  see  brought  out  is  one  that  could  be  made 
to  drop  into  the  front  of  any  studio  camera,  and  admit  of  lenses 
varying  from  six-incli  to  fifteen-inch  equivalent  focus  being  quickly 
attached  to  or  removed  from  the  front  of  the  shutter. 

William  Coles. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  Goodwin  proposes  to  discuss  the 
various  points  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  I  think  I  can 
explain  satisfactorily  the  points  in  which  he  cannot  agree  with  me. 
1,  too,  hope  that  others  will  go  into  the  matter,  because  it  is  so  much 
better  to  clear  things  up  as  we  go  on. 

I  he  first  question  is— Does  the  action  of  the  dye  increase  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  film  to  the  non-actinic  rays,  especially  the  yellow  ? 
He  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  eosine  it  does;  but  liis  experiment 
does  not  prove  it,  because  to  the  stained  he  gave  double  the  exposure 
he  gave  to  the  unstained  film.  To  prove  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  rays  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  unstained 


film  the  same  exposure  as  the  stained  one,  and  if  the  dendty  of  the 
yellow  rays  in  the  former  is  not  less  than  in  the  latter  there  would  l»e 
no  increase  of  sensitiveness. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  Capt.  Abney,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  South 
Kensington,  exhibited  two  diagrams  showing  the  relative  amount  of 
density  in  two  developed  films  exposed  to  the  spectrum. 


Silver  Bromide  Film. 


Silver  Bromide  Film  stained  with  Eosiuo. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  greater  density  in  the  stained  film 
between  the  D  and  E  lines  than  in  the  unstained  film. 

Mr.  Goodwin  says  that  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  green  rays  j 
are  more  actinic  than  the  yellow ;  but  his  experiment  and  the  above 
diagrams  show  that  something  has  made  them  less,  so  as  they  impinge  i 
on  the  stained  film.  By  using  a  coloured  screen  we  prove  that  this 
something  is  not  necessarily  a  chemical  action,  but  that  the  effect  can 
be  produced  by  the  natural  laws  of  light,  and  proves  the  correctness 
of  the  thermopile  in  its  revelations  of  those  laws.  The  same  thing  is 
also  done  practically  in  photographing  paintings  through  yellow  glass ; 
in  these  cases  there  is  no  chemical  action  of  light  on  a  dye,  neither  can 
the  oxidation  of  the  dye  serve  as  an  active  agent  in  reducing  the  silver 
haloid. 

Each  ray  of  light  is  caused  by  a  different  v  ibratory  motion  of  ether. 
The  vibrations  of  the  red  being  slower  than  the  yellow,  and  the  yellow 
than  the  green,  and  so  on.  When  one  of  these  rays  impinges  upon  a 
molecule  of  matter,  if  the  natural  swing  of  that  matter  is  in  accord 
with  the  ray,  the  molecule  is  most  rapidly  set  in  motion  by  that  ray. 
Thus  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  are  most  rapidly  set  in  motion 
by  the  blue  rays  when  the  spectrum  is  thrown  on  an  unstained  film. 

I  can  quite  understand  (and  it  probably  is  so)  that  in  a  dyed  film 
some  of  the  dye,  through  being  in  contact  with  the  molecules  of  silver  I 
bromide,  would  make  these  molecules  heavier,  and  make  their  natural 
swing  in  accord  with  a  ray  of  a  slower  rate  of  vibration ;  just  as  a 
harmonium  reed  of  a  sixteen-feet  tone  is  loaded  with  lead  to  make  it 
vibrate  more  slowly.  But  that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  of 
why  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  green  rays  has  been  made  slower 
than  the  yellow  ;  this  is  solely  due,  as  the  thermopile  shows  us,  to  a 
natural  law  of  light,  that  when  a  ray  of  a  certain  rate  of  vibration  | 
passes  through  a  substance  such  as  coloured  glass  of  a  different  rate  of 
vibration,  the  length  of  its  vibrations  is  changed. 

I  think,  if  Mr.  Goodwin  is  willing,  that  it  will  be  better  to  take,  I 
first,  the  effect  when  light  is  transmitted  through  a  coloured  screen  or 
film ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  see  how  far  the  laws  that  govern  that 
are  applicable  to  the  question  when  the  colouring  matter  is  added  to 
the  film.  I  will  therefore  not  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  his  article  at 
present. 

With  the  undyed  film,  though  the  blue  rays  are  the  most  active 
upon  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide,  the  slow'er  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  yellow  rays  enables  them,  by  increased  time  of  exposure,  to  set 
those  molecules  in  vibration.  If  we  put  a  yellow  screen  or  film  between 
the  spectrum  and  the  sensitive  plate,  the  yellow  rays  are  able  to  set 
the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  in  motion  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  blue 
rays,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  green,  because  the  rapid  vibrations  of 
the  blue  and  green  rays  have  had  a  brake  put  on  them,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  screen,  but  the  yellow  rays  have  passed  through  it  unchecked. 

Mr.  Goodwin  asks  how  my  theory  of  the  latent  image,  namely,  that 
the  action  of  light  causes  a  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide, 
which  rupture  the  surrounding  cells  of  gelatine,  explains  the  well- 
known  phenomena  of  the  reversal  of  the  image  by  prolonged  exposure, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  invisible  image  by  free  bromide  or  alkaline 
bromides.  These  are  two  points  which  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
theory  and  the  fallacy  of  that  of  “  the  reduction  to  a  sub-bromide.” 

Anyone  can  prove  this  by  the  following  experiments. — 1st,  If  we 
precipitate  bromide  of  silver  in  the  dark  and  wash  it,  and  then  add  it 
to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  j 
rapidly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  2nd,,. If  we  add  a  little  bromide  of 
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,  potassium  to  the  developing  solution  the  bromide  of  silver  is  reduced 
much  more  slowly,  the  soluble  bromide  acting  as  a  retarder  to  the  re¬ 
duction.  This  being  without  any  exposure  to  light,  or  possible  reduction 

to  a  sub-bromide. 

So  we  see  that  the  whole  of  the  chemical  action  of  development  can 
take  place  whether  the  silver  haloid  is  acted  upon  by  light  or  not.  In 
further  proof  of  this  I  tried  the  following  experiment : — I  coated  a 
plate  with  plain  gelatine,  and  when  it  had  slightly  set  I  sprinkled  some 
precipitated  bromide  of  silver  (thoroughly  washed)  on  to  it.  I  exposed 
half  of  the  plate  to  bright  gaslight  for  fifteen  seconds.  On  develop¬ 
ment  I  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  action  of  the  developer  on 
the  two  portions  of  the  plate.  This  conclusively  proves  that  pho¬ 
tography  by  development  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not  that  the 
collodion  or  gelatine  protected  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  from, 
the  alkaline  pyro,  and  that  the  first  action  of  light  must  be  to  destroy 
that  protection. 

Our  second  experiment  showed  that  a  soluble  bromide,  such  as 
bromide  of  potassium,  acts  as  a  retarder  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver 
bromide,  and,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  says,  free  bromide  acts  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  yet  the  sub-bromide  theory  teaches  that  the  action  of 
light  is  to  reduce  the  silver  haloid  to  a  sub-haloid  thus, — 

Ag2  Biv,  =  Ag._,  Br  x  Br 

that  is,  it  liberates  a  retarder  to  development.  If  this  were  so,  when 
we  expose  a  plate  to  the  spectrum,  where  the  blue  rays  impinged,  a 
greater  number  of  molecules  of  silver  bromide  would  be  acted  upon 
by  light,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  amount  of  free  bromine  would 
be  set  free,  which  would  retard  the  action  of  the  developer  in  those 
parts,  and  we  would  in  consequence  get  the  greatest  amount  of  density 
in  the  red  or  yellow  rays,  and  the  least  in  the  blue,  which,  of  course, 
we  know  is  not  so. 

Do  not  these  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  sub-bromide  theory 
must  he  wrong  as  regards  the  latent  or  invisible  image,  though  it 
must  he  distinctly  understood  that  I  believe  that  the  chemical  action 
(that  is  the  reduction  to  a  sub-bromide)  really  takes  place  subsequently  ; 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  is  through  that  subsequent  chemical 
action  that  we  obtain  the  reversal  of  the  image  by  prolonged  exposure, 
i.e.,  through  free  bromine  being  liberated  and  acting  as  a  retarder  to 
the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide. 

From  the  various  experiments  I  have  made  I  believe  the  following 
to  be  the  action  of  light,  and  subsequent  action  of  the  developer  on 
the  invisible  image : — The  first  action  of  light  is  a  purely  mechanical 
one,  it  causes  a  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  which 
produces  a  rupture  of  the  gelatine  cells  (the  extent  depending  on  the 
intensity  and  colour  of  the  light).  The  developer  would  then  act  on 
;  the  molecules  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  two  experiments  men- 
j  tioned  above,  and  we  obtain  what  we  may  describe  as  a  properly 
exposed  negative.  If  we  over  expose  the  plate  we  get  a  thin  negative, 
that  is,  a  want  of  density  in  the  sky  and  high  lights,  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cause : — The  prolonged  exposure  has  started  the  chemical 
action,  the  free  bromine  retarding  the  reduction  to  a  metallic  state 
in  those  parts,  in  the  same  way  as  the  soluble  bromide  did  in  our 
second  experiment.  Then  if  we  have  a  further  prolonged  exposure 
more  bromide  will  he  set  free,  which  will  so  retard  the  reduction  in 
the  high  lights  that  we  obtain  the  reversed  image. 

I  certainly  did  not  understand  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiment  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Goodwin  does,  namely,  “  That  a  dye  contained  in  plain 
collodion,  when  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  was  so  affected  by  those  rays 
to  which  it  was  sensitive  that  it  retained  the  power  of  rendering 
emulsion — subsequently  applied  to  it  in  the  dark — sensitive  to  the  de- 
j  veloper,  thus  producing  a  visible  image  of  those  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
If  ho  he  correct,  it  is  the  greatest  discovery  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy  for  years  past,  because  soon  we  may  not  require  to  carry  plates 
about  coated  with  emulsion ;  all  we  shall  require  will  be  to  have  in 
our  dark  slides  a  few  dyed  collodion  films,  which  we  can  coat  with 
emulsion  and  develop  when  we  get  home.  But  stay  :  What  length  of 
exposure  was  given  to  the  dyed  film,  and  was  a  fogged  emulsion  con¬ 
taminated  with  an  oxide  used  P  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - - 

DEVELOPMENT,  A  SKETCH,  ILLUSTRATED  ON  COPPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  state  my  beliefs,  and  go  into  my  reasons  for 
undertaking  certain  experiments  whose  direction  was  constantly  the 
same  as  that  which  I  wish  to  describe  to-night,  I  believe  I  will  serve 
my  purpose  better  by  leaving  alone  for  the  present  all  explanation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  various  effects  depend.  This  much, 
however,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  most  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
“  metallic  ”  as  opposed  to  the  li  sub-bromide  ”  theory,  and  while  I  do 


not  presume  to  deny  the  possible  validity  of  the  latter,  yet  the  former 
seems  to  me  so  simple — by  comparison  at  least — so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
planatory  of  all  the  facts  hitherto  elucidated,  so  consistent  with  all 
scientific  requirements,  that  considering  the  lessons  taught  by  electro- 
galvanic  action,  by  catalytic  reduction—  regarding  which  we  know 
more  to-day  than  when  the  sub-bromide  theory  was  first  propounded 
— by  the  development  of  the  Daguerreotype,  by  all  we  know  regarding 
the  nature  of  amalgams  alloys,  and  looking  at  these  side  by  side  with 
the  more  familiar  photographic  actions,  all  of  which  are  favoured  or 
accelerated  by  electro-positive  elemeuts  and  compounds,  by  reducing 
agents,  and  by  alkaline  reducing  agents  in  particular,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  not  only  that  the  sub-bromide  theory  is  antagonistic  to 
established  chemical  dicta,  fundamentally  and  in  extenso ,  but  that  its 
acceptation  militates  against  the  comprehension  even  of  such  simple 
actions  as  toning  ;  and  I  would  suggest  further  that  it  is  only  super¬ 
ficially  that  its  dogmas  appear  satisfactory.  Witness  such  protestants 
as  Scheele,  Spiller,  Draper,  Monckhoven,  Davanne  and  Girard,  Guthrie 
and  Zantedeschi. 

But,  non  ludere  cum  sacris,  among  the  first  experiments  I  tried  was 
the  following- : — 1  acidulated  a  little  water,  moistened  therewith  a 
plate  of  copper  and  an  exposed  dry-plate  film,  and  brought  the  two 
surfaces  in  contact.  After  over  half-an-hour  the  film  was  unequally 
marked,  and  after  fixation  showed  one  or  two  faint  but  unmistakable 
traces  of  an  image.  Out  of  the  five  times  that  I  have  performed  this 
experiment  I  have  only  twice  succeeded  in  indicating  the  impression 
the  plate  had  received  by  exposure  to  light ;  moreover,  the  plates 
used  had  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  1  cleaned  the  copper  plate 
with  ammonia. 

My  next  attempt  with  copper  was  in  the  direction  I  had  satisfied 
myself  such  experiments  should  he  made.  Substituting  for  the 
acidulated  water  the  dilute  ammonia  and  bromide  accelerator  used  in 
ordinary  pyro  development :  but  otherwise  proceeding  as  before.  I  only 
succeeded  in  causing  film  and  copper  so  to  adhere  that  I  had  to  use  great 
effort  in  separating  them,  and  only  partially  succeeded  in  that,  as  in  one 
or  two  places  the  film,  which  had  darkened,  however,  was  torn.  In  the 
next  trial  I  made,  I  took  great  care  to  allow  the  film  to  become 
thoroughly  saturated  before  applying  it  to  the  copper.  This 
time  the  two  surfaces  showed  no  tendency  to  adhere,  but  after 
leaving  them  at  rest  for  a  little,  I  found  it  safer  gently  to  rub  the 
glass  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  copper.  A\  hen  I  finally 
separated  the  plates,  I  found  that  the  film  had  darkened  very  con¬ 
siderably,  slightly  unequally,  it  is  true,  but  showed  no  sign  of  a  picture. 
I  fixed  it,  however,  and  found  a  very  distinct  though  light  grey-purple 
image  upon  a  ground  almost  as  grey.  I  repeated  this  experiment 
many  times,  altering  the  strength  of  the  accelerator — from  .  stock  to 
dilute — and  adding,  one  after  the  other,  various  organic  and  inorganic 
acids,  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  oxalic,  and  hydrochloric,  and  more  than 
once  I  substituted  iodide  of  ammonium.  Each  of  the  acids  changed 
the  general  colour  of  the  fixed  film,  but  all  were  more  or  less  grey  all 
over,  greatly  wanting  in  graduation.  The  iodide,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  to  exercise  a  powerful  effect  in  the  direction  of  clearing 
the  shadows,  but  the  images  I  obtained  by  its  use  were  the  faintest 
of  all.  ' 

I  now  discarded  bromide,  and  adopted  dilute  ammonia  simply,  using 
it  at  first  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  “  stock ; '  but  finally  settling 
down  to  a  strength  of  one  part  ammonia  to  three  of  water.  This  I 
modified  much  as  I  had  done  the  other;  but,  finding  three  terrible 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  seeing  my  results  with  anything  like  regularity, 
I  stopped  experimenting  and  took  to  pondering. 

These  three  obstacles  were :  1st.  A  more  or  less  complete  dissolving 
away  of  the  film,  chiefly  at  the  edges;  2nd.  A  most  inordinate  ten¬ 
dency  to  frill,  the  film  occasionally  almost  springing  off  the  glass  if  1 
attempted  to  wash  it,  before  or  after  fixing ;  old.  An  odour  more 
irritating  than  even  that  of  ammonia  pure  and  simple,  and  almost  a> 
had  as  the  nitrous  oxide,  which  laid  me  up  with  asthma  w  hen  I 
attempted  chemically  to  clean  my  copper-plate. 

The  dissolution  of  the  gelatine  I  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  although  gelatine  can  scarcely 
he  called  a  variety  of  cellulose.  The  abnormal  frilling  I  assigned  to 
introduction  of  acids  acting  on  the  already  dissolving  film.  The  smell 
I  assumed  to  he  that  of  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

At  this  stage  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bash  ford  relative  to 
my  experiments,  and  my  wish  to  mention  them  to  the  Society,  (not 
for  the  good  of  the  members  thereof,  but  for  my  own) ;  he,  apparently 
at  least,  seemed  to  think  my  experiments  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  laid  before  the  Society  in  the  form  of  a  paper  with  demonstration;?. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  involve  the  production  of  more  technical n  re¬ 
fect  negatives,  and  to  this  end  (foreign  to  my  oiiginal  purpose) 

about  removing  the  above  glaring  practical  defects.  .  T 

Of  my  three  enemies  the  frilling  annoyed  me  most,  but  tor  it  l 
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could  have  seen  and  shown  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  always  a  little 
bit  of  gelatine  left  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  after  a  while  I  came 
to  be  fond  of  the  smell.  I  had  tried  alum,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but 
to  my  complete  dismay,  so  I  determined  to  try  some  viscous  substance 
to  moderate  the  action,  and  here,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  idea  pre¬ 
sented  itself  that  a  glucosic  aldehyde  might  cure  both  the  tendency  to 
frill  and  the  solvent  action  at  once.  Honey !  Alas,  there  was  on 
that  day  no  honey  to  be  had,  but  I  borrowed  some  syrup  from  my 
next-door  neighbour,  and  to  very  much  better  results. 

I  was,  however,  very  unwilling  to  use  an  organic  compound  to 
alleviate  my  griefs,  as  one  object  I  had  in  view  was  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  a  simplicity  so  great  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fol¬ 
lowing  out  every  reaction  involved,  and  where  the  analogical  nature 
of  the  reasoning  as  to  the  results  would  alone  oppose  the  formation  or 
support  of  a  rational  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image. 
On  this  account  I  had  tried  substituting  potassium  hydrate  for  ammo¬ 
nium  hydrate,  but  the  solvent  action  was  so  intense  that  I,  for  the 
time  being,  gave  it  up.  That  I  might  exhibit  the  best  results  I  could, 
I  stuck  to  the  honey,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  at  once  the 
greatest  vexation  I  experienced,  and  its  results  as  opposed  to  my 
earlier,  and,  to  my  own  mind,  more  convincing  experiments. 

Although  I  am  possibly  prematuie  in  doing  so,  I  shall  now  give  the 
formula  with  which  I  am  experimenting  at  present,  premising  that 
though  it  uniformly  gives  results  in  my  own  hands,  equal  to  those 
which  a  third-rate  professional  would  take  no  shame  to  sell,  and 
many  an  amateur  might  be  proud  of,  yet  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  any  of  the  received  and  perfected 
developers. 

One  thing  to  its  credit,  however,  I  may  point  out,  the  older  the 
liquid  is,  the  more  it  is  used;  and  the  browner  it  becomes,  the  better 
it  works.  This,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  my  very  limited  experience. 

Recipe — Ammonia,  one  pait ;  water,  two  parts  ;  honey,  one  part ; 
and  a  copperplate.  To  prepare,  place  the  copperplate  in  a  porcelain 
hath,  cover  it  with  ammonia,  leave  therein  till  the  smell  of  ammonia 
is  almost  gone  (as  yet  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  best  to  dilute  the 
ammonia  with  water  in  the  first  instance  or  not),  stir  up  the  liquid, 
and  pour  it  into  a  measuring  glass,  add  the  water,  and  last  the  honey. 
Though  the  development  is  slower,  it  majr  be  as  well  to  filter  the 
mixture,  in  order  to  prevent  a  dirty  or  scratched  negative.  Pour  this 
into  a  developing  dish,  immerse  the  dry  plate  till  saturated,  leave  it 
there  if  you  like  for  a  few  days,  till  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  or 
lift  it  out ;  replace  it  with  the  copperplate,  and  then  gently  bring  the 
two  face  to  face.  From  time  to  time  raise  the  glass,  both  to  guard 
against  sticking  and  to  judge  of  progress.  Sufficient  density  being 
obtained,  wash  and  fix  as  usual. 

Hitherto  the  developing  liquid,  almost  colourless  when  applied 
between  the  plates,  had  become  bluer  and  bluer  as  development  pro¬ 
ceeded..  Hitherto  the  film  had  become  darker  and  darker  under  the 
same  circums!  ances  without  showing  any  trace  of  the  image  till  after 
fixing.  Hitherto  an  insuffeiable  stench  had  been  a  concomitant  of 
every  experiment.  And,  hitherto  also,  the  copperplates  had  invariably 
been  coated  with  metallic  silver,  the  deposition  being  greatest  where  the 
dry  plate  had  been  exposed  to  light.  In  fact  when,  as  a  corroborative 
pi  oof,  I  submitted  a  plate  which  had  never  seen  daylight  at  all,  and 
one  which  had  been  carried  unsheltered  into  the  sunshine,  to  the 
action  of  the  ammonium  nitrite,  oxide  of  copper,  and  copperplate, 
the  latter  was  absolutely  somewhat  cleaner  than  before,  after  the 
unexposed  plate  was  removed,  but  uniformly  silvered  when  the  light- 
affected  plate  was  withdrawn.  This  action,  which  was  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  my  assumptions 
when  thinking  out  a  metal  developer,  to  function  as  a  metal,  ceased 
entirely  from  the  first  moment  that  I  padded  the  glucose.  All  was  now 
changed,  so  far! 

I  he  image  will  appear  in  this  case  even  before  the  application  of 
the  copperplate,  which  now  appears  simply  to  take  the  place  of  an 
accelerator.  I  he  last  plate  I  developed  was  only  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  copper  after  it  had  been  nearly  ten  minutes  in  the  liquid ; 
it  then  sprang  into  full  density  at  once,  in  this  instance  I  made  a 
point  of  adding  no  fresh  ammonia,  and  the  developer  was  a  mixture 
of  one  newly  prepared  with  one  whicli  I  had  used  first  several  weeks  ago, 
and  from  beginning  to  end. the  smell  of  ammonia  was  not  perceptible, 
ilie  plate  before  that,  again,  was  developed  by  an  absolutely  fresh 
mixture,  to  which  I  added,  while  using,  about  two  or  three  drops  of 
ammonia ;  this  plate  was.  five  minutes  or  so  in  the  solution  alto¬ 
gether,  was.  in  contact  with  the  copper  during  three,  perhaps;  it 
showed  no  sign  of  an  image  until  the  copperplate  touched  it,  when 
out  came  the  clearest  and  most  dense  image  I  have  yet  produced. 
Althoiqrh,  -uhen  I  first. began  the  experiments  which  I  have  just  de- 
t ailed,  I  had  no  intention  of  working  up  an  efficient  developer,  but 
011  v  nari’OW  down  my  own  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the  latent 


image, —as  I  had  more  than  once  succeeded  in  doing  before,-  yet  in 
case  any  one  is  disposed  to  apply  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  tin*  no¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  throw  still  further  light  upon  unsatisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  photographic  phenomena,  1  may  say  that  the  only  direction  in 
which  I  think  it  in  need  of  much  improvement  is  the  further  clearing 
of  the  shadows. 

My  own  attempts  will  be  chiefly  retrograde.  I  have  already 
suffered  through  introducing  the  action  of  dextrose,  and  though  even  it, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  obscures  the  true  action,  I  am  anxious  rather 
to  lay  it  bare  than  to  conceal  it.  The  first  experiment  I  shall  now  make 
will  be  to  supplant  the  copperplate  with  zinc-foil  immersed  in  solution 
of  bluestone,  and  even  this  will  admit  of  some  improvement  in  the 
developing  action,  for  the  coppered  foil  may  then,  being  placed  above 
the  film,  be  mechanically  pressed  so  as  to  give  various  densities  as 
desired.  I  will  then  try  copper  filings,  and  resume  some  discontinued 
chemical  experiments  with  cupric  and  cuprous  oxides.  Possibly,  as 
regards  the  organic  agent,  I  may  try  to  find  out  the  relative  actions  of 
Fehling’s  solution,  potassio-cupric-t  art  rate,  and  dextrose  proper,  but 
more  likely  I  shall  first  return  to  the  iodine  which  was  at  first  my 
bane,  to  the  chlorine  which  gave  me  purple  negatives,  to  the  oxalic 
acid,  which  gave  me  green  ones,  or  to  the  citric  acid  by  which  1  have 
till  now  cleared  ”  in  the  usual  manner. 

There  are  always,  however,  too  many  attractions  cropping  up,  all 
tending  to  lead  the  theorist  astray,  either  with  his  will  or  against  it, 
— when  they  take  the  form  of  croppers, — for  any  one  to  predict  with 
any  certainty  even  what  he  will  attempt. 

I  am  unwilling  to  conclude  this  paper  without  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Bashford,  Mr.  A.  N.  M'Alpine, 
B.Sc.,  and  to  Mr.  Andrew  A.  M.  Wilson,  all  of  whom  have  shown  an 
interest  greater  than  I  could  have  expected  in  what  must  appear  such 
a  trilling  matter  to  men  habitually  occupied  with  science,  even  though 
they  be  amateurs  of  our  fascinating  art.  Mr.  Wilson,  indeed,  has, 
ever  since  I  first  talked  to  him  on  this  matter,  and  told  him  of  my 
woes,  been  independently  working  out  copper  problems,  almost 
invariably  in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  and  has  thereby  saved  me 
the  necessity  of  repeating  experiments  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
certain  effects  took  place.  C.  1*.  Bbebner. 


SILVER  LAKES  FOR  EMULSION  PLATES. 

The  idea  of  staining  the  film  is  at  present  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Plates  affirmed  to  be  equally  sensitive  to  all  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  are  manufactured  and  sold  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  It  is  understood  that  the  film  is  dyed  with  cosine  or  some 
aniline  colouring  matter,  and  even  a  patent  has  been  taken  out. 

This  plan  of  dyeing  the  film  is  far  from  being  a  new  one,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  I  was  the  first  to  advocate  it  sixteen  years  ago.  In 
I860  I  made  many  experiments  with  red  and  yellow  colouring  matters 
in  the  film,  and  found  red  litmus  (litmus  reddened  by  acetic  acid)  to 
give  the  best  results.  This  method  was  published  in  full  detail  in 
The  Biiitish  Journal  of  Photography  for  I860,  and  again  in 
1868. 

It  was  long  a  favourite  method  of  operating  with  me,  and  for  years 
I  used  it  exclusively  in  taking  landscapes.  The  object  I  had  in  view 
was  principally  the  prevention  of  blurring. 

The  next  experiments  on  stained  films  were  made  by  Major  Water- 
house  and  by  Dr.  Vogel;  the  latter  affirms  that  each  colour  increases 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  those  rays  which  the  colouring  matter 
absorbs,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  colouring  matter  must  bo 
capable  of  combining  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  according  as 
Ag  Cl,  Ag  Br,  or  Ag  I  is  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  myself  were  contradictory,  and  seemed  as 
often  to  oppose  the  theory  as  support  it. 

Even  Dr,  Vogel’s  results  are  often  not  in  accord  with  his  views* 
Indeed,  it  must  be  evident  that  colouring  the  film  is  liable  to  a  serious 
objection  when  used  for  changing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  to  par¬ 
ticular  raj-s,  namely,  that  not  only  the  particles  of  silver  haloid,  but 
also  the  film  in  which  they  rest,  is  coloured. 

These  two  agencies  act  in  directly  contrary  ways  :  for  the  particle 
is  placed  in  a  colour  screen  which  tends  to  absorb  the  very  rays  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  render  the  particle  more  sensitive. 

Being  desirous  to  find  an  explanation  to  these  contradictions,  I  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  showing : 

1st.  That  the  silver  haloids  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination 
with  many  colouring  matters  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  alumina 
does,  though  they  are  not  so  strongly  coloured.  The  combination  is 
intimate;  the  colour  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  To  effect  this 
combination  the  haloid  is  precipitated  and  washed,  and  the  colouring 
matter  in  solution  is  poured  over  it ;  the  excess  is  then  washed  away, 
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md  the  haloid  remains  perfectly  coloured.  Or  when  the  dye  does 
lot  form  a  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  it  may  be  added  first,  and 
lie  precipitate  is  then  formed  in  its  presence  and  combines  with  it. 
Ln  this  way  the  haloid  may  be  obtained  coloured  to  any  shade 
•equired,  and  may  then  be  emulsified  in  pure  gelatine.  Or  it 
nay  be  emulsified,  precipitated,  coloured,  and  re-emulsified. 

2nd.  The  colour  imparted  to  the  silver  haloid  is  generally  that  of 
:he  colouring  matter,  but  not  invariably.  Some  blues  dyed  the  silver 
lalt  lavender,  and  one  specimen  of  methyl-green  coloured  Ag  Br  and 
\g  I  pink. 

3rd.  The  colour  imparted  by  any  one  dye  to  the  three  haloids  is 
generally  the  same,  but  not  always. 

4th.  Many  colouring  matters  form  these  combinations,  but  there 
ire  also  many  that  do  not. 

A  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  this  last-mentioned  fact  is 
>f  vital  importance.  For  supposing  a  colouring  matter  applied  to  the 
lilm  which  is  not  capable  of  combining  with  the  silver  salt ;  then, 
without  influencing  the  silver  salt  directly,  it  simply  acts  to  obstruct 
''he  very  rays  whose  effect  it  is  intended  to  increase.  The  result,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  was  sought. 

In  this  wa}^  I  think  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  observed  find 
their  explanation.  The  new  method  here  described  renders  it  possible 
to  colour  the  silver  haloid  and  emulsify  it  afterwards,  or,  perhaps 
better,  to  emulsify,  precipitate,  apply  the  colour,  and  then  re-emulsify. 
I  have  already  found  the  means  in  this  way  of  greatly  increasing  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  Blurring  can  be  cured,  and  plates  of  the  most  varied 
sensitiveness  to  particular  rays  and  colours  can  be  produced. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  no  colour  can  directly  influence  the  haloid 
unless  it  be  amongst  those  that  have  the  power  of  combining  with  it. 
Evidently  this  is  the  true  criterion.  The  power  to  combine  with 
chlorine,  bromine  and  iodino  may  cause  the  colour  to  affect  the  general 
sensitiveness  to  light,  but  to  modify  that  sensitiveness  to  particular 
rays  the  colouring  matter  must  combine  with  the  haloid. 

Anthony's  Bulletin.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- «> - 

ON  THE  DELINEATION  OF  SKULLS  BY  COMPOSITE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Hitherto,  in  the  study  of  Craniology  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
has  been  to  obtain  a  skull  of  the  race  under  examination,  embod3ung 
all  the  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the  crania  of  that  race,  without 
at  the  same  time  giving  undue  prominence  to  personal  or  individual 
variations.  Numerous  methods  have  been  employed  to  arrive  at  such 
a  result,  long  and  elaborate  tables  of  measurements  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  from  which  averages  have  been  deduced,  and  indices  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  This  arrangement  is  of  much  scientific 
value,  but  it  must  be  confessed  affords  little  information  to  those  not 
versed  in  this  department  of  science. 

Whilst  by  no  means  depreciating  the  value  of  these  measurements, 
I  consider  that  a  graphic  method  of  comparison  is  at  least  the  one 
which  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  uninitiated,  and  which,  in  addition, 
presents  certain  other  novel  features  worthy  of  note.  That  the  value 
of  a  graphic  method  of  comparison  of  crania  has  long  been  recognised, 
is  fully  proved  by  the  existence  of  numerous  instruments  specially 
designed  to  enable  the  observer  to  make  an  outline  plan  or  chart  of 
the  skull  which  he  is  examining ;  subsequently  this  chart  may  be 
made  use  of  to  measure  certain  angles  or  compare  the  distances 
between  certain  points, — of  such  a  nature  are  the  craniograph  and 
stereograph  of  Broca,  which  are  amongst  the  instruments  most  fre¬ 
quently  employed  for  this  purpose.  Another  and  more  direct  manner 
of  obtaining  outlines  of  skulls  is  to  make  use  of  tracings  taken  from 
sections  of  the  cranium,  the  vertical  mesial  section  being  the  one 
usually  adopted.  This  plan  answers  well  to  enable  us  to  compare 
many  important  features,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  necessi¬ 
tates  division  of  the  skull,  liberty  for  doing  which  we  unfortunately 
cannot  always  obtain. 

The  drawings  obtained  by  the  above  or  similar  methods  resemble 
an  architect’s  plan,  in  that  they  are  orthogonal  projections,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  not  subservient  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  hence 
measurements  taken  from  them  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

Photography  has  not  been  extensively  used  in  this  department,  as 
it  has  been  open  to  the  objection  that  the  representations  produced 
are  perspective  views  of  tlie  skulls  which  have  been  “  taken,”  and 
hence,  portions  of  the  skull  nearer  the  camera  will  bear  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  to  parts  of  the  skull  more  distant  than  they  do  by 
actual  measurement.  This  is  doubtless  true,  theoretically,  especially 
when  a  lens  of  wide  angle  and  short  focus  is  employed;  but, 
practically,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  may  be  disregarded  if  we 
adopt  the  precaution  of  making  use  of  a  lens  of  long  focus.  By  that 
means  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  camera  being  greater, 


the  convergence  of  the  rays  is  less,  and  hence  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  parallelism  of  the  rays  in  the  orthogonal  projection ;  in  other 
words,  if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  proportions  of  a  large  pile  of 
buildings,  we  do  not  stand  close  to  it,  in  which  position  we^vould  fail 
to  form  any  just  conclusion  of  the  relative  height  of  the  tower  to  the 
rest  of  the  edifice,  but,  seeking  some  point  at  a  considerable  distance 
we  obtain  a  view  of  the  structure  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  fi! 
the  architect’s  elevation  of  the  same. 

Again,  the  photograph  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  projec¬ 
tions  already  spoken  of,  in  that,  by  the  portrayal  of  the  alternations  of 
light  and  shade,  it  gives  us  a  faithful  representation  of  the  surface 
contours  of  the  skull. 

With  these  remarks  in  defence  and  in  favour  of  the  means  by  which 
I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  present  results,  the  next  difficulty  was  to 
procure  a  graphic  type  of  a  series  of  skulls,  and  here  I  must  express 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  Francis  Galton  for  the  suggestions  on  composite 
photography  published  in  his  work,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  ami 
its  Development.  Composite  photography  has,  since  the  publication  of 
this  work,  been  employed  by  numerous  investigators,  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  made  use  of  in  this  connection. 

Though  the  results  which  I  publish  at  present  are  not  so  complete 
a.s  I  would  have  desired,  yet  I  think  that  they  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  attention  being  drawn  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have  produced  composite  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Australian  and  European  skulls,  for  the  loan  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Turner. 

The  Australian  series  consists  of  the  photographs  of  eight  male 
skulls  combined,  that  of  the  Europeans  being  composed  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  four  French  male  skulls.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  {late-, 
a  profile  and  full-faced  view  of  each  series  was  obtained. 

In  order  to  procure  these  results  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
following  points: — The  skulls  were  photographed  in  a  soft  diffuse 
light,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade  was 
avoided ;  this  was  found  necessary,  as  in  the  compo.-ite  printing  the 
thin  portion  of  one  negative  might  obscure  or  overprint  the  details 
exhibited  by  another  in  the  same  situation  ;  next,  in  taking  the  full- 
faced  views,  I  required  to  reduce  skulls  of  different  sizes  to  a  common 
scale.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner A  vertical 
line  was  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  screen  of  the  camera,  and  on 
this  line  two  points  were  marked  off,  which,  as  each  skull  was  focussed 
on  the  screen,  were  made  to  correspond  to  the  frontonasal  suture  and 
superior  alveolar  border  respectively.  By  this  arrangement  the 
distance  between  these  points  in  all  the  skulls  was  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
mon  measure,  a  fact  which  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the  further 
operations  as  a  base  line  on  which  to  key  the  plates.  While  focussing, 
care  was  taken  that  the  vertical  line  on  the  screen  overlay  the  inter¬ 
magillary  suture  interiorly,  and  the  suture  between  the  nasal  bones 
superiorly,  as  seen  upon  the  ground  glass.  Care  was  also  taken  that 
equal  halves  of  the  skull  appeared  on  either  side  of  this  vertical  line, 
and  in  order  to  ensure  an  accurate  corre.-.pondence  of  the  photographs 
with  each  other,  it  was  further  necessary  to  place  all  the  skulls  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  the  plane  chosen  being  that  which  passes 
through  the  lower  orbital  margin  anteriorly,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  posteriorly. 

In  taking  the  side  views  of  the  crania  similar  precautions  were 
observed.  Unfortunately  for  reasons  connected  with  the  apparatus  at 
my  disposal,  I  was  unable  to  photograph  the  profile  views  on  exactly 
the  same  scale  as  the  full-faced  views.  As  the  side  views  of  the 
French  and  Australian  series  are  reproduced  to  the  same  scale,  they 
may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other.  In  this  instance  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  was  drawn  across  tke  screen  of  the  camera,  and  this  line 
was  made  to  occupy  the  horizontal  plane  already  spoken  of.  As  the 
image  was  focussed,  a  point  was  then  taken  on  this  line  which  was 
made  to  correspond  tc  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
the  line  anteriorly  passed  through  the  inferior  orbital  margin,  anterior 
to  which  another  point  was  taken,  to  which  the  free  margin  of  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  made  to  correspond.  In  this 
way  a  base  fine  was  obtained,  which  was  of  equal  length  in  all  the 
negatives,  and  which  was  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
process  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  vertical  line  in  the  full-faced  series. 
I  may  here  state  that,  in  using  the  terms  superior  and  inferior  in 
regard  to  the  skull,  I  have  disregarded  the  inversion  of  the  image  upon 
the  screen  of  the  camera.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  two  negatives 
of  each  skull  in  the  series,  one  a  face,  the  other  a  side  view. 

My  next  object  was  to  procure  a  graphic  type,  by  combining  the 
negatives  of  the  different  series.  This  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  trials  that  I  adopted  the 
following  plan  : — The  negatives  were  taken,  and  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  were  drawn  through  certain  corresponding  fixed  points  on 
the  different  plates,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  I  have  already 
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mentioned  being-  made  use  of  as  bases  upon  which  to  superimpose  the 
different  images.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  key  the  negatives  on  to  a 
sensitive  plate  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  lithographer  registers 
his  proof  on  the  stone.  By  exposing  this  sensitive  plate  to  light  under 
successives  negatives,  I  obtained  a  composite  positive,  from  which  I 
again  printed  a  glass  negative  by  super-position,  from  this  composite 
negative  I  was  then  able  to  print  off  any  number  of  silver  prints.  The 
plates  which  accompany  this  paper  are  reproduced  from  the  composite 
negative  by  means  of  a  photo-mechanical  process,  which,  if  not 
securing  as  perfect  a  result  as  the  silver  print,  at  least  preserves  the 
faithfulness  of  the  original. 

A  glance  at  the  plates  will  show  that,  although  the  individual  skulls 
of  the  different  series  varied  much  in  size,  yet  when  reduced  to  a 
common  scale  they  display  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  contours 
and  modelling.  But,  in  addition  to  displaying  what  we  may  term  the 
typical  appearances  of  the  crania  of  the  group,  individual  variations 
are  also  represented,  as  shown  in  Plate  VII.  figs.  2  and  4.  In  fig.  2 
we  observe  the  outline  of  a  skull,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  placed 
higher  and  more  posterior  than  that  of  its  fellows.  Again,  in  Jiff.  4 
we  notice  an  outline  which,  from  the  fronto-nasal  suture  to  the  inion, 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  other  crania  in  the  same  series,*  and  yet 
it  i3  worthy  to  note  how  remarkably  the  contour  of  this  line  resembles 
those  which  lie  immediately  within  it.  As  individual  variations  in 
this  figure,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  varying  projection  of  the 
superciliary  arches. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  contrast  the  types  of  the  two  series,  as  the 
plates  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  draw  attention 
to  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  full-face  views  of  the  Australian  and  European  types,  the 
marked  difference  in  the  general  contours  is  at  once  evident,  but  in 
addition  the  figures  also  display  notable  differences  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  orbits,  as  also  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  anterior 
nares.  The  difference  in  build  of  the  malars  and  superior  maxillae  is 
well  shown,  and  the  character  of  the  frontal  region  well  contrasted. 

In  studying  the  profile  views,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely 
the  outlines  overlie  one  another,  inferior  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  fronto-nasal  suture.  The 
difference  of  contours  in  Jiffs.  2  and  4  is  evident,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  straight  the  outline  from  mastoid  process  to  external  occi¬ 
pital  protuberance  is  in  fuj.  4,  also  how  this  latter  point  very  nearly 
approaches  the  maximum  occipital  point,  whereas  in  Jiff.  2  the  inion 
lies  much  anterior  to  it. 

Fig.  4  as  constrasted  with  Jig.  2  also  shows  well  the  forward  thrust 
of  the  superior  maxillae  with  a-  corresponding  elongation  of  the 
zygomatic  arches  whereby  the  prognathism  of  the  skull  is  produced. 

There  is  doubtless  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  production  of 
these  composite  prints  which  experience  only  will  teach  us,  still  I 
think  that  already  sufficient  has  been  shown  to  prove  the  utility  of 
such  a  method  in  comparing  and  contrasting  type  skulls  of  the  different 
races.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.B., 

Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
— Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

[This  paper  is  accompanied  by  four  “  composite”  photographs, 
produced  in  Artotype  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  repre¬ 
senting  respectively  full-face  and  profile  views  of  typical  European 
and  Australian  crania.  Though  on  close  examination  the  outlines  of 
the  individual  skulls  are  traceable,  the  tout  ensemble  gives,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  two  types. 
To  the  student  of  anatomy  such  “  types  ”  must  be  invaluable,  and 
for  similar  purposes  the  system  of  composite  photography  promises  to 
be  really  useful. — Ed.  B.  J.  P.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Herr  Scolik  on  the  Preparation  of  various  Dyes  suitable 
for  Staining  the  Gelatine  Film  as  Cyanine,  Azuline,  &c. — 
Herr  Schumann’s  Experiments  with  Cyanosine,  &c. 

In  the  Correspondenz  Herr  E.  Scolik  writes  respecting  stained  plates : — 
Cyanine  proved  the  most  reliable  of  the  dyes  in  the  empirical  ex¬ 
periments  I  made.  Cyanine  and  iodide  of  cyanine  =  C.28  H35  N,  I2, 
comes  into  the  market  in  beautiful,  green  prisms  or  flakes,  with  a 
metallic  glitter.  What  I  used  was  furnished  to  me  by  Herr  Schuchart 
of  Gorlitz,  and  was  in  the  form  of  small  prisms  with  a  very  pronounced 

*  These  Australian  skulls  have  keen  described  by  Professor  Turner  in  his 
Report  on  the  Crania  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  and  profile  and  full-face 
views  of  this  skull  from  the  Rivcrina,  N.S.W.,  are  given  in  plate  il.  Jigs.  1,  2, 
/fool.  Chall.  Exp.,  part  xxix.,  1884, 
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metallic  shine.  When  rubbed  down  dry  the  given  turned  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue,  that  afterwards  showed  a  trace  of  violet. 

Cyanine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  most  readily  in  alcohol.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanine, 
1  to  1000,  always  shows  a  bright,  beautiful  deep  blue,  with  a  touch  of 
violet.  If  a  little  ammonia  be  added  to  it,  it  seems  to  lose  the  \iol.  t 
and  becomes  bluer.  Emulsion  plates  to  which  cyanine  has  been  added 
show  a  decided  sensitiveness  to  orange  and  red,  and  in  this  respect  they 
surpass  eosine  and  azaline  plates. 

Eosine ,  the  commercial  product  known  under  the  name  of  soluble 
eosine,  is  really  tetra-bromo-fluorescent-potassium.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  mixing  some  potash  ley  with  an  excess  of  fluorescent-tetra-broraide. 
The  fluid,  after  being  filtered  off, is  placed  on  the  water-bath  and  allowed 
to  concentrate  until  crystallisation  ensues.  The  potash  compound  then 
separates  off  as  crystals,  growing  together  and  generally  prismatic  in 
form  and  untransparent,  with  a  blue  and  yellow  green  superficial 
colour.  These  crystals  contain  six  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation 
which  is  thrown  off  at  120°C. 

To  recrystallise,  the  best  way  is  to  dissolve,  at  a  gentle  heat,  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  potassic  salt  in  fifty  parts  of  water,  add  hun¬ 
dred  parts  of  alcohol,  filter  and  let  stand.  The  salt  will  be  thrown 
down  in  beautiful,  large  flakes,  adhering  together,  which,  when  the 
lights  falls  upon  them,  are  red,  but  have  a  greyish  green  superficial 
colour.  The  powder  is  red.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water, 
absolute  alchohol  takes  it  up  with  difficulty.  The  concentrated 
solution  is  a  dark  reddish  yellow,  with  a  strong  greenish  yellow 
fluorescence ;  when  very  much  diluted  thick  films  of  it  show  a  rosy 
colour  when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  and  also  a  comparatively 
stronger  fluorescence.  The  alcoholic  solution  shows  similar  colour 
phenomena,  only  with  a  much  more  pronounced  and  more  yellow 
green  fluorescence.  By  the  addition  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  of  iodine, 
chlorine  and  nitric  compounds  to  eosine,  bluer  or  yellower  shades  may 
be  obtained  which  go  under  various  names  as  methylerythrin,  Bengal 
rose,  eosine  blue,  cyanosine,  &c.* 

Azaline  is  prepared  by  Gerber  and  Keller  by  keeping  seven  parts  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  and  ten  parts  of  aniline  at  KXrC.  for  eight  hours. 
'When  cooling  the  mixture  stiffens  into  a  carmine  red  pulp,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  mercury  is  thrown  off.  No  development  of  gas  is 
observable  during  the  reaction.  The  red  mass  so  prepared  may  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  vinegar,  or  spirit  of  winc.f  The  real  name 
is  aniline  rose  nitrate.  Gerber  calls  it  azaline,  and  Ch.  Lauth  and 
Depouilly  call  it  briefly  aniline  red.  Acetato  and  muriate  of  rose 
aniline  act,  according  to  Dr.  Eder,  as  sensitisers,  so  that  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  nitric  salt  to  do  the  same.  The  formula  is  said 
to  be  =  C.,0  1I19  Ns.  H  NO,,.  It  may  easily  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  base  in  warm,  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  small  crystals  like  those  of  the 
other  salts. 

Azuline  is  sent  into  the  market  by  Tuinon,  Mamas,  and  Boult,  of 
Lyons.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  blue  di  e,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
until  a  short  time  ago  a  manufacturer’s  secret.  Azuline,  also  called 
azurine,  is  a  derivative  of  aurine,  which  is  formed  by  heating,  after 
several  hours  at  180°C.,  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  aurine  with  six  or 
eight  parts  of  aniline.  The  dye  is  first  purified  with  heated  petroleum, 
then  by  washing  with  alkaline  solutions,  which  are  followed  by  dilute 
acids,  and  finally  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated 
by  water,  to  which  a  little  alkali  has  been  added, 

"  Ch.  Louth  remarks,  in  his  work  on  tar-dye  stuffs,  that,  besides 
a  large  quantity  of  rose  aniline,  a  blue  dye  is  produced  by  reactions 
with  aniline  and  an  acid  called  rose  oil  acid.  According  to  this  view 
Azuline  would  be  the  result  of  a  reaction  with  aniline  rose,  and  would 
be  identical  with  Lyons  blue.  Azuline  forms  an  amorphous  brown 
powder,  with  a  metallic  shine,  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  a 
clear  dark  brown  colour.  Its  composition  is  seen  from  the  following 
equation : — 

C6  H?  N2  +  C6  H60  +  0:i  =  C12  Hn  N03  +  H20. 

Aniline  +  Phenylic  acid  =  Azaline. 

According  to  "VVillm  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ammoniaeal 
product  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  oxyphenyl : — 

( Cs  li5  0 
N  Cfi  H5  0 

l  H 

The  reason  why  Herr  Scolik  discusses  the  nature  of  all  these  sub¬ 
stances,  is  that  he  thought  some  of  them  might  give  results  identical 
with  those  of  Prof.  'Vogel’s  azaline. 

As  many  persons  desirous  of  experimenting  have  asked  him  where 
these  substances  may  be  procured,  he  mentions  that  cyanine  andeosine- 

*  Aniline  Dyes:  their  Preparation  and  Use.  By  Stanislaus  Mierzinsky. 

t  Tliod.  Schneider,  Repertoire  de  Qhmiie  Applupde,  vol,  ii. ,  p.  294. 
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blue  may  be  procured  from  Schuchart  of  Gorlitz,  or  Trommsdorff  of 
Erfurt. 

That  indefatigable  experimentor,  Herr  V.  Schumann,  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  plates  stained  with  cyanine,  methylerythrine,  and 
cyauosine,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  labours  in  the  Wochenblatt. 
With  regard  to  cyanosine,  he  says :  “  Cyanosme,  one  of  the  substances 
I  have  used  as  a  sensitiser,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  substitution 
of  iodine.  According  to  Nolting,  cyanosine  is  the  methyl  ether  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  alcoholic  eosine  (Schultz,  Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tars, 
p.  1053).  It  comes  into  the  market  as  a  brown  powder  with  a  metallic 
green  gloss,  when  rubbed  down  dry  the  brown  colour  passes  into  car¬ 
mine  red.  Cyanosine  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but 
more  easily  in  boiling  water,  when  an  orange-coloured  liquid  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  has  a  touch  of  blue  in  it.  It  disolves  best  in  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  exhibits,  by  transmitted  light,  a  surprising 
orange-coloured  fluorescence  with  a  strong  dash  of  blue.  When  the 
solution  is  very  concentrated,  the  orange  changes  into  a  dirty  yellowish 
brown.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  beautiful  carmine  red,  flaky 
precipitate  which  soon  settles  down ;  the  deposition  was  visibly  ac¬ 
celerated  by  boiling  up.  Cyanosine  of  silver  becomes  dark  when 
exposed  to  sunlight,  and  after  prolonged  insolation  it  becomes  black. 
Ammonia  dissolves  cyanosine  of  silver,  and  so  does  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  By  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  added  to 
either  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  the  colour  is  changed  into  a 
yellow  like  that  of  Eder’s  developer,  and  the  fluorescence  is  destroyed. 
Ammonia  restores  it. 

The  spectral  behaviour  of  solutions  of  cyanine  shows  many  variations. 
Alcoholic  cyanosine  IT 000  absorbed  the  rays  of  X  —  560  to  470  so 
j  far  rapidly,  thence  decreased  slowly,  and  nearly  at  A  —  440  disap¬ 
peared.  If  more  alcohol  be  added,  a  more  intense  band  remains  at 
X  =  550,  and  a  more  faded  one  at  X  =  510.  In  aqueous  solutions  of 
cyanine  both  bands  move  back  to  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum,  sowards  X  =  540  and  500. 

If  the  C}ranine  of  silver  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  be 
diluted  with  water,  three  dark  bands  appear  at  A  =  580,  540,  and  500. 
According  to  the  greater  or  less  concentrations  of  the  solutions  the 
first  or  second  of  these  bands  was  darkest.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolved 
out  the  band  X  =  580  and  sent  the  bands  of  absorption  further  towards 
X  =  540.  On  being  boiled,  the  solution  gradually  allowed  more  of  the 
yellow-"reen  rays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D  to  pass  through.  If 
ammonia  be  added  to  the  precipitate  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
allows  still  more  yellow-green  to  pass  through  it.  Cyanosine  of  silver 
is  at  once  dissolved  by  potassic  iodide  and  potassic  bromide,  and 
separates  itself  out  from  argentic  iodide  and  argentic  bromide. 

I  stained  a  gelatine  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  (labelled  No.  304) 
with  some  alcoholic  cyanosine  soluti  n,  and  took  photographs  of  the 
sun’s  spectrum  upon  the  dry  plates,  when  a  powerful  band  of  action 
appeared  in  the  nighbourhood  of  I),  otherwise  the  spectrum  was 
unaltered.  With  this,  and  with  several  other  emulsions,  the  action  of 
cyanosine  did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations.  Its  power  of  sensitising 
for  yellow  proved  perceptibly  weaker  than  that  of  the  eosine  that  I 
formerly  tested.  The  band  by  which  the  action  of  the  cyanosine  is 
indicated  lies,  indeed,  in  the  pure  yellow,  somewhat  nearer  to  D  than 
that  of  eosine  iodide  or  eosine  bromide;  but  the  increase  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  _  to  the  brighter  yellow-green  is  so  inconsiderable  that  I  cannot 
consider  it  very  valuable. 

The  amount  of  dye  present  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion.  Plates  insufficiently  stained 
are  very  slightly  excitable  by  the  light  absorbed  by  the  particles  of 
dye.  Those  that  are  over-stained  act  slowly,  and  are  flat.  As  the 
smallness  of  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  cyanosine  might  possibly 
have  been  caused  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  extremes,  I  prepared  a 
series  of  emulsions  in  which  the  amount  of  cyanosine  was  gradually 
increased,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  mixture. 

A  gelatino-bromo-iodide  (No.  335)  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Eder’s  silver, 
oxide,  and  ammonia  method,  both  the  silver  haloids  being  precipitated 
together  in  the  gelatine,  digested  for  eleven  and  a  half  hours  at  40°C, 
and  washed  32  hours  in  running  water,  then  after  being  melted  and 
filtered  it  was  stained  with  : — 

No.  of  drops  of  alcoholic  cyanosine  solution. 

1,  2,  4,  7  1  to  50,000  to  every  7  c.c.  of  emulsion. 

1,  2,  4,  7  1  to  5000  „  “  7  c.c. 

1,2,4,7,10  1  to  500  ,,  7  c.c.  „ 

and  the  plates  coated  immediately  after  the  emulsion  rvas  stained. 

At  the  same  time  a  few  other  plates  were  poured,  which  contained 
ammonia  (sp.  g.  0-880)  besides  the  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanosine. 
llie  plates  were  exposed  to  good  sunlight,  at  the  end  of  September, 
in  the  Steiuheil  spectograph  and  developed  with  Sloze’s  potash 
developer.  The  first  solution  of  cyanosine  contained  only  one  fifty- 


thousandth  part  of  the  dye.  The  orange  exciting  power  of  the  cyanine 
—(0-003  of  a  milligramme  of  cyanine  sufficed  to  prove  indubitably  in 
the  orange  the  presence  of  that  sensitisor  on  a  gelatine  plate 
10  x  12  cm.) — led  me  to  expect  that  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  other 
optical  sensitisors  might  have  a  demonstrable  influence  upon  the 
gelatine  plate.  For  this  reason  I  took  as  the  minimum  quantity  of 
cyanosine,  a  tenth  of  the  quantity  of  cyanine  I  had  used  fur  the  same 
size  of  plate,  so  that  the  first  stained  plate  of  this  series  contained 
0  0003  of  a  millegramme  of  cyanosine,  the  second  of  the  series  con¬ 
tained  O'OOOG  of  a  miligiammeof  cyanosine;  yet  in  spite  of  containin'; 
such  an  imponderablv  small  quantity  of  dye,  with  an  exposure  of  fl\e 
seconds  it  showed  a  powerful  maximum  between  C  and  1),  and  rather 
nearer  1)  than  E.  This  band  of  absorption  became  graduallv  dea-^er 
on  the  succeeding  plates,  but  without  materially  increasing  in  width. 
In  those  emulsions  which  were  richest  in  the  dye  stuff,  namely,  those 
containing  4,  7,  and  10  drops  of  the  1  to  500  solution  of  cyanosine,  it 
became  evident  that  the  great  increase  of  cyanosine  injured  the 
collective  sensitiveness,  and  also  lessened  the  intensity,  though  it  abo 
slightly  increased  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow-green. 

All  the  plates  of  this  series  developed  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum 
much  sooner  than  the  greenish-yellow,  thus  confirming  my  previously 
repeated  experience  that  as  an  optical  sensitiser  cyanosine  is  not  equal 
to  the  eosines. 

The  plates  stained  with  the  cyanosine  solution  containing  ammonia 
were  exposed  simultaneously  with  the  alcoholic  cyanosine.  None  of 
the  four  pairs  of  plates  showed  the  advantage  of  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  that  is  to  say.  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
sensibility  of  the  two  corresponding  cyanine  solutions. 

I  cannot  recommend  cyanosine  as  a  stain  for  gelatine  plates,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  experience  of  it ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  different 
cyanosine  than  that  which  was  at  my  disposal  that  should  give  better 
results.  Eosine,  particularly  iodine-eosine,  gives  plates  more  sensitive 
to  yellow-green  than  cyanosine  does,  and  its  solubility  in  water  is  an 
additional  advantage  which,  in  the  removal  of  dye-stuffs,  particularly 
from  plates  rich  in  eosine,  should  not  be  undervalued. 

- 4 - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  509.— “  Photographic  Shutters  or  Caps.”  V.'.  It.  Marshall. — 1  tatrd 
January  14  th,  1885. 

No.  770. — “Displaying  Pictures.”  J.  Hewitt  and  D.  B.  Far^uharson. — 
Dated  January  20 th,  1885. 


itltttmgsS  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

January  26  . 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Room. 

„  27  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chaucerv-lane. 

„  28  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

TheStudio,Portland-st.,King.'down 

„  28  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

„  29  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basin gha  11-st rcet. 

,,  29  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Public  Library, Win.  Brown-d. 

„  29  . 

Oldham  . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

„  29  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leed?. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Moul  showed  some  negatives  taken  with  a  lens  which  he  had  adapted 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Furnell  in  The  British  Journal  ok 
Photography  for  188-3,  page  238.  No  doubt,  if  the  lines  had  been  more 
closely  followed,  the  result  would  have  been  better  than  it  was,  but  he  thought 
that  considering  that  the  front  which  he  had  used  was  that  ot  an  ordinary 
portrait  lens,  and  the  back  and  centre  lenses  were  spectacle  glasses,  the 
definition  with  the  large  aperture  employed  was  better  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  clip,  the  property  of  Mr.  \ork.  for  fixing 
the  camera  to  a  wall,  fence,  or  in  any  other  situation  where  the  ordinary  stand 
could  not  be  made  available.  To  the  top  of  the  clip  a  small  turntable  wa> 
attached  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  allowing  movement  in  all  directions. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read, — “  Why  does  collodion  split  off  opal  -lass, 
and  more  especially  on  the  ground  side  ?  ” 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  it  was  because  the  ground  side  presented  a 
larger  surface.  If  the  undulations  were  filled  up  by  albumen,  the  collodion 
would  adhere.  If  he  wished  to  transfer  a  collodion  film  to  an  enamel  ta  Met, 
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lie  could  not  do  it  with  the  dead  surface  of  the  collodion  next  to  the  tablet. 
Any  insoluble  substratum  would  do. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart’s  opinion  was  that  the  reason  why  the  film  did  not  adhere 
to  a  ground  surface  was  that  the  latter  could  not  lie  entirely  freed  from  air. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  last  suggestion  could  Vie  tested  in  the 
following  way  : — Let  a  plate  be  immersed  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  placed  in  a 
vacuum.  If  water  were  used  it  would  then  be  hooded  with  alcohol  and  after 
draining  coated  with  collodion,  without  being  first  dried. 

Another  question  was,  “  Can  Mr.  Cowan’s  lantern-slide  carrier  be  obtained 
commercially  ?”  So  far  as  the  members  were  aware,  it  could  not. 

A  third  question  was,  “Is  the  theoretical  objection  to  the  use  of  zinc  for 
washing-troughs  well  founded;  and,  if  so,  will  not  varnishing  make  it  safe  ?” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  always  used  zinc  without  finding  any  ev  il  to  result. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  used  zinc  long  ago,  but  found  that  where  the  prints 
had  lain  against  the  metal  they  were  all  badly  marked. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  thought  that  if  zinc  were  varnished  with  lac,  it  would  be 
safe,  especially  as  there  is  a  chemical  combination  between  zinc  and  lac. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Tvviss  said  that  oxide  of  zinc  combined  with  varnish  but  not 
with  oils. 

Air.  A.  Richards  said  that  copal  varnish  was  used  on  metal  signs  that  were 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

Mr.  Henderson  handed  round  a  negative  showing,  upon  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  along  one  side,  a  pattern  which  was  found  to  correspond  with  that 
printed  upon  a  piece  of  card,  which  card  had  been  used  in  packing  to  separate 
the  plates  before  exposure. 

A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  pattern  was  caused  by  contact  with  the 
inked  portion  of  the  card  having  made  the  plate  develope  more  strongly,  or 
contact  with  the  plain  portion  of  the  card  had  made  the  film  develope  more 
feebly,  than  the  general  body  of  the  plate,  and  opinions  on  this  point  were 
divided. 

Mr.  Trinics  said  that  some  time  since  Professor  H.  Hess,  of  Hanover,  had 
stated  that  details  might  be  photographed  in  a  microscopic  object  which  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  eye,  using  an  objective  of  the  same  or  even  a  higher  power, 
lie  now  showed  a  negative  taken  about  three  years  ago  from  a  diatom,  using 
dark  ground  illumination.  The  objective  used  was  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  enlargement  280  diameters.  There  were  markings  visible  on  the  plate 
which  he  had  failed  to  discern  with  an  objective  of  much  higher  power,  namely, 
one-fifteentli. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  T.  Cliarlters  White  had  shown  photographs 
of  the  egg  of  the  tench  exhibiting  details  which  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
with  the  eye. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  next  lecture  night,  February  12,  Messrs.  C. 
and  F.  Darker  would  deliver  a  leeturette  entitled  A  Chat  ('.bout  Lime-light  and 
Interference,  illustrated  by  demonstrations. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  for  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square, 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  7th  January,  1885,  at  eight  o’clock, — Mr.  W. 
Forgan,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and  approved  of,  after  which  the 
following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  admitted  : — Alessrs.  John  Coubrough, 
Thomas  Burns,  A.  N.  M ‘Alpine,  B.Sc.,  George  Gowie,  William  Grey,  H. 
Pummell,  David  J.  Lawson,  James  Sharp,  George  W.  Heatlicote,  T.  A.  Douglas 
Wood,  and  Rev.  R.  G.  Fraser. 

The  following  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society  were  then  proposed: — 
Alessrs.  John  Mackie,  Thomas  T.  Gray,  Charles  E.  Huie,  Alajor  Ashburner, 
and  Mr.  David  Mitchell. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed  for  election  as  honorary  members  Mr.  T. 
Bolas,  editor  of  the  Photographic  News,  and  Air.  A.  T.  Niven,  C.A.,  auditor 
of  the  Society.  He  said  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  elect  the 
editors  of  the  different  photographic  journals  as  honorary  members,  and  as 
Air.  Bolas  had  just  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  that  paper  in  room  of  Air. 
Baden  Pritchard,  deceased,  he  was  simply  following  that  custom  in  proposing 
his  election.  Air.  Niven’s  position  was  different.  He  had  for  many  years 
been  auditor  of  the  Society,  and  had  performed  the  duties  pertaining  to  that 
office  without  fee.  Considering  his  long  gratuitous  services,  he  thought  it 
was  only  fitting  that  the  Society  should  make  him  an  honorary  member, 
and  so  admit  him  to  the  benefits  of  the  Society  without  charge.  These 
names  will  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  rules,  be  brought  up  for  election  at  next 
meeting. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  dark-room  accommodation  for  the  use  of  members,  as  well  as  a 
better  meeting-place.  It  was  eventually  agreed  to  remit  the  question  to  a 
committee,  in  terms  of  Air.  Simpson’s  motion. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  Council,  that  instead 
of  going  to  outsiders  for  pictures  for  the  current  year’s  presentation  print,  the 
members  of  the  Society  should  be  asked  to  send  in  suitable  pictures.  The 
display  on  the  walls  in  November  last  showed  as  good  work  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  and  lie  proposed  that  all  the  members  should,  therefore,  be  invited 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  produce  and  send  in  something  worth  reproducing 
as  the  presentation  print  for  the  current  session. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Air.  Brebner  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Development :  a  Sketch,  Illustrated 
on  Copper.  [See  page  55.] 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
Mr.  Brebner  was  unable  to  demonstrate  his  process,  but  he  handed  round 
several  negatives,  developed  in  different  ways,  in  illustration  of  his  theory, 
and  explained  how  these  were  developed.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  satisfactory  results  until  he  had  added 
honey  to  the  developer,  when  he  got  results  which  were  more  nearly  pre¬ 
sentable. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Brebner’s  paper  justified  him  in  suggesting  the 
adjournment  of  its  discussion  until  another  meeting,  when  the  members  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  it. 


Air.  A.  B.  Stewart  said  that  lie  had  not  been  quite  able  to  follow  Mr. 
Brebner’s  paper,  though  possibly  Mr.  Brebner  was  not  to  blame  for  that. 
Mr.  Brebner  seemed  to  be  introducing  a  totally  new  developer,  and  lie  was  of 
opinion  that  a  demonstration  might  have  made  the  matter  clearer  to  him  an  l 
others  who  were  not  chemical  experts  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Brebner  had  been  unable  to 
finish  his  paper  or  to  give  his  proposed  demonstration,  he  suggested  that  a 
special  night  be  set  apart  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he 
was  aiming  at.  After  conversation  it  was  agreed  that  the  discu-  ion  be  <-on. 
tinned  at  a  future  meeting. 

Air.  AIorgan,  of  Aberdeen,  exhibited  what  lie  termed  a  multiplex  photograph 
background,  and  fully  explained  its  working.  This  is  a  Ira  me  supporting 
eight  or  more  backgrounds  on  rollers,  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel, 
and  so  arranged  that  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  any  one  of  these  back¬ 
grounds  can  be  brought  to  the  front  and  let  down — a  single  cord  revolving  on 
one  spindle  answering  for  each  background.  By  means  of  the  great  ingenuity 
displayed  in  reducing  the  mechanism  to  the  utmost  simplicity,  what  might 
appear  a  somewhat  complicated  contrivance  really  resolves  itself  into 
grasping  a  small  lever  and  pulling  a  cord.  By  Mr.  Morgan’s  method  of 
hanging,  the  canvas  is  quite  as  flat  as  if  mounted  on  a  stretcher.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  whole  apparatus  is  no  larger  than  that  of  one  ordinary  scene 
on  a  stretcher. 

The  apparatus  was  much  admired  and  highly  commended. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  scenery,  and  had  often 
found  great  difficulty  in  working  it,  but  this  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
required. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  the  exhibitor  had  met  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  photographer  by  his  apparatus.  It  was  exceedingly  compact  ;  it  wu 
easily  moved  so  as  to  have  the  light  fall  upon  it  at  any  angle  required,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  so  simple  that  he  really  thought  it  a  remarkable  invention. 

Air.  ADKkan  thought  that  to  the  practical  photographer  this  apparatus 
would  prove  a  great  boon.  He  saw  one  difficulty,  however ;  if  a  scene  got 
worn  out  or  old-fashioned  or  shabby,  was  there  any  provision  for  having  it 
repainted,  and  getting  it  to  roll  absolutely  straight  again  ? 

Air.  Morgan  replied  that  this  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him,  but  now  that 
canvas  was  so  cheap,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  useless  scene  would  be  to 
throw  it  away  and  make  a  new  one. 

The  Secretary  then  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the 
President,  he  had  received  a  note  from  him  regarding  the  proposed  Conference 
on  the  picturesque.  This  note  had  been  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  he  now 
laid  it  before  the  present  meeting ;  when  it  was  adopted. 

Air.  Bashford  then  handed  round  some  specimen  prints  on  the  new  gelatine 
paper  which  had  been  sent  him  for  exhibition. 

Air.  Turnbull  exhibited  a  view-finder,  consisting  of  a  miniature  camera 
to  fix  on  the  top  of  the  ordinary  camera. 

Air.  Knoli.es  also  exhibited  a  view-finder  made  of  two  pieces  of  brass  tube 
sliding  the  one  within  the  other,  and  adjustable  to  correspond  with  the  focus 
of  the  lens  and  camera,  one  end  having  a  small  circular  opening  for  the  eye,  and 
the  other  end  having  a  rectangular  opening  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  plate. 

Air.  ADKean  stated  that,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers,  who  did  not  care  for  formal  dinners,  &c.,  it  had  been  proposed  to  get  up 
a  social  gathering,  where  the  members  and  their  friends  could  meet  and  enjoy 
themselves.  When  the  proposal  had  taken  definite  shape  he  would  bring  it 
before  the  members  again. 

The  presentation  print  for  last  session—  The  G/oamin',  a  photo  engraving  by 
Alessrs.  Annan  of  Glasgow,  from  the  well-known  picture  by  Air.  AdamDiston, 
of  Leven— was  then  distributed,  and  the  meeting,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  separated. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  their  rooms, 
ISO,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  evening,  13th  instant,  Air.  Hugh 
Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  Minutes  the  following  new  members  were  admitted: 
— Alessrs.  F.  Robertson  Reid,  jun. ,  Edward  Beckitt,  James  T.  Darling,  James 
G.  Young,  .John  Henderson,  Alexander  Robb,  David  Irving,  David  Irving,  jun., 
Dr.  Fleming,  Dr.  Bell,  Archibald  Watson,  James  ADNab,  and  James  R.  Craig. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  from  which  it  appeared  there 
were  114  members  now  on  the  roll,  an  increase  of  fifty-seven  members  during 
the  year.  The  finances  were  in  a  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
expense  of  furnishing  the  rooms,  and  the  drawings  at  the  recent  exhibition  had 
more  than  covered  expenses. 

The  President,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  calling  on  members  to 
have  a  still  better  exhibition  next  year,  presented  the  medals  to  the  successful 
competitors,  whose  names  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns. 

The  rules  for  next  exhibition  were  then  considered,  and  only  a  few  technical 
alterations  made,  it  being  again  decided  that  the  prizes  be  awarded  by  vote  of 
members,  as  this  system  has  given  every  satisfaction,  and  has  saved  any  un¬ 
pleasantness  over  the  awards. 

Air.  W.  Lang,  jun.,  then  gave  a  short  demonstration  of  the  carbon  process 
in  the  hall,  whilst,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members,  the  President  and 
Air.  Goodwin  developed  a  number  of  plates  by  different  formula;  in  the  dark 
room. 

- ♦ - 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Science,  Newcastle,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  Air.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of 
Hexham,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Alessrs.  J ames 
Huntley,  H.  R.  Proctor,  A.  Dunn,  J.  G.  Denison,  T.  AYilson,  and  J.  G.  Sin- 
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dair  were  nominated  for  membership ;  Messrs.  Ruddock,  Schumann,  and  Gray 
were  appointed  scrutineers,  to  examine  voting  papers. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Pike)  then  read  the 

Annual  Report. 

Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  you  the  fourth  annual  report. 

During  the  past  year  thirteen  members  have  joined  the  Association;  the 
number  of  members,  however,  shows  a  small  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
last  report,  as  eight  members  have  resigned,  and  six  names  have  been  removed 
from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  well  up  to  the  average. 

The  Society  held  a  very  successful  lantern  demonstration  in  May  last,  and 
a  demonstration  of  Platinotype  printing  has  been  given.  Papers  have  been 
read  by  Mr.  Dodds,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Professor  Herschel,  and 
Mr.  Templeton,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  these  gentle¬ 
men. 

Six  out-door  meetings  were  held  during  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  were,  taken  as  a  whole,  highly  successful. 

The  medal  and  prize,  offered  respectively  by  Mr.  Borrow  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Gibson,  produced  a  good  collection  of  pictures.  The  thanks  of  the  Association 
are  due  to  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  to  Colonel  Sheppee,  Mr.  W.  Cozens 
Way,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  for  their  services  as  judges. 

The  competitive  exhibition,  for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  presentation 
print,  resulted  in  a  picture  by  Mr.  Goold  being  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
members.  Your  Council  have  ordered  this  picture  to  be  printed  in  Platino¬ 
type,  and  it  will  shortly  be  ready  for  distribution. 

Your  Council,  in  conclusion,  would  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a 
better  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  to  contribute  papers.  As 
time  advances,  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  increase,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
liberal  assistance  on  the  part  of  all  members  that  the  interest  of  our  meetings 
will  be  maintained.  J.  Pike,  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  Pike  said,  in  explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  number  of  members 
had  decreased  slightly,  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  raise  the  total  of 
members ;  but  that  unless  the  subscriptions  were  forthcoming  they  were  an 
expense,  without  doing  the  Society  any  good.  To  keep  the  Association  on  a 
sound  basis,  they  had  decided  to,  from  time  to  time,  erase  the  names  of  those 
who  failed,  after  a  reasonable  time,  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  M.  Laws)  then  made  his 


General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1881. 


Receipts. 

£  s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£  s. 

d 

To  Balance  from  last  year . 

2  13 

7 

By  Printing  and  Stationery  ... 

8  9 

6 

,,  Four  Subscriptions  from 

,,  Printing  Transactions,  1883 

9  7 

0 

list  year  . . 

2  2 

0 

,,  Postages . 

4  18 

5 

,,  Sixty -eght  Subscriptions 

„  Messrs.  Sprague,  Ink  Por- 

for  P84 . 

35  14 

0 

traits . 

1  5 

0 

„  Advertisements  in  Trans- 

,,  Expenses  at  Lantern  Meet- 

actions  . 

4  7 

6 

3  15 

9 

,,  Expenses  at  Exhibition  ... 

3  4 

0 

,,  College  Jauitors . 

2  5 

0 

,,  Cheque  Book  and  Bank 

Charges . 

0  7 

6 

,,  Balance  in  Bank . 

11  4  11 

£44  17 

1 

£44  17 

1 

Examined  and  found  correct,  E.  Schumann. 

Mr.  Laws  explained  that  the  item  of  £3  4s.  expenses  at  the  November 
exhibition  included  the  sum  of  £2  paid  to  the  Art  Gallery  lessees  for  tickets  of 
admission.  Each  member  received  a  pass  for  the  week. 

The  Chairman  characterised  the  report  and  financial  statement  as  highly 
satisfactory,  and  moved  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Downey  seconded,  and  they  were  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  P.  Stanley  Freeman,  who  had  been  announced  to  read  a  paper,  was 
not  present ;  the  meeting  therefore  proceeded  to  discuss  several  questions 
found  in  the  box  ;  amongst  others — “  How  to  develope  a  plate  known  to  have 
had  double  the  exposure  necessary  ?” 

Mr.  McLeod  recommended  commencing  first  with  the  pyro  solution,  adding 
small  quantities  of  the  ammonia  solution  from  time  to  time  as  necessary. 

‘‘  What  is  the  best  method  of  toning  chloride  plates  for  transparencies  ?” 

Mr.  Gibson  thought  chloride  plates  required  no  toning  if  properly  exposed, 
and  that  the  length  of  exposure  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tone  obtained. 

Mr.  Gray  suggested  slightly  under  developing  the  plate,  and  then  intensi¬ 
fying  and  toning  with  metallic  chlorides. 

“  What  is  the  best  thing  to  clear  chloride  transparencies  ?” 

Mr.  Pike  recommended  a  solution  containing  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  ounce  of  alum  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  said  he  thought  it  was  Edwards’ 
formula. 

The  scrutineers  having  completed  their  investigations,  the  Chairman 
announced  the  following  result  of  the  voting : — President :  Professor  A.  S. 
Herschell,  M.A.,  &c. — Vice-Presidents :  Professor  Bedson,  D.Sc. ,  and  Mr.  J. 
Buxton  Payne. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws.—  lion.  Secretary:  Mr.  J. 
Pike. — Council:  Messrs.  Auty,  Downey,  Dodds,  Gibson,  Goold,  Maling,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  jun.,  Ridley,  Sawyer,  and  Templeton. 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  rules,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
Tuesday  the  6th,  when  a  good  assembly  of  members  were  present.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hatfield  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Councillor  Thomas  Firth,  the  vice-chair. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Lowe  was  elected  a  member,  and  other  matters  of  usual  business 
done,  amongst  which  was  some  talk  of  an  exhibition  and  lantern  show  among 
the  members  and  friends,  to  take  place  at  an  early  date. 


Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  H.  Rawson  were  then  deputed  to  purchase  a  really 
good  lantern  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  H.  Rawson  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Hibbert,  who 
were  elected  at  the  previous  meeting,  to  expose  six  half-plates  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  exposures ;  these  ranged  from  three  seconds  to  thirty,  where  fifteen 
seconds  was  considered  a  proper  exposure.  The  object  was  to  test  the  latitude 
of  various  formuhe  in  developing  over,  under,  and  properly-exposed  plates  up 
to  the  same  quality  of  negative. 

Mr.  Rawson  first  took  to  the  laboratory,  and,  with  the  use  of  Mr.  Briglit- 
man’s  formula,  varied  with  separate  solutions  of  bromide  and  ammonia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  astonishing  many  of  the  amateurs  by  accomplishing  the  effect  he 
worked  for  in  a  very  skilful  and  easy  manner. 

Mr.  Hibbert  then  proceeded  with  the  sodic  sulphite  formula  with  similar 
results.  Other  formula!  were  shown  ;  but  none  with  the  success  attending 
Mr.  Rawson’s. 

Many  questions  Avere  asked  and  much  discussion  excited,  and  the  subject 
Avas  considered  a  very  profitable  one  to  all  present. 

It  Avas  proposed  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Firth,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  next  meeting  be  Toning,  AArhen  the  members  Avere  requested  to  bring 
their  various  formuhe  anti  modes  of  procedure.  A  short  paper  Avill  be  read  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Yeomans  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
tendered  to  Messrs.  RaAvson  and  Hibbert  for  the  trouble  and  care  they  had 
taken  in  making  the  subject  of  developing  so  successful.  Mr.  Bacon  seconded 
the  proposition. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  limelight  exhibition  of  this  Society  Avas  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  12th  instant.  The  great  popularity  of  this  class  of  entertainment  Avas  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  presence  of  an  appreciative  audience  of  over  300  persons,  the 
pictures  as  they  Avere  exhibited  receiving  rounds  of  applause,  the  Rev.  \V.  E. 
Hancock,  M.A.,  the  President,  adding  life  and  humour  by  his  happy  hits  and 
timely  remarks. 

Mr.  Martin  Manley,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  and  Avell-known  professional  lanternists  of  the  day,  very  liberally  came 
forward  with  his  own  improved  biunial  apparatus,  Avhicli  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind ;  and,  as  he  used  the  mixed  gases,  the  light  avos  exceedingly 
poAverful ;  and  doubtless  this  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

There  Avas  a  considerable  number  of  slides  exhibited  made  by  the  members, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  produced  from  the  members’  negatives,  ami  supplied  by 
Mr.  Manley,  the  quality  of  Avhich  Avas  of  a  very  high  class.  The  folloAving 
gentlemen  contributed  to  the  exhibition : — Messrs.  E.  A.  CaAv,  Edward-Gledhill, 
Major  Holroyde,  ReA’.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  Messrs.  Edward  Hmitriss, 
Thomas  IllingAvorth,  J.  E.  Jones,  H.  Mossman,  J.  RoavIcv,  Frederick  Smith, 
Joseph  Wliiteley,  and  W.  Clement  Williams. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SteAvard,  the  well-known  optician  of  the  Strand,  London,  sent  one 
of  his  new  single  lanterns  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  also  one  of  Beard's 
self-centering  carriers  ;  the  superior  workmanship  and  neatness,  together  with 
the  perfect  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  Avere  the  subject  of  much  favourable 
comment,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  to  Mr.  SteAvard  for  the  great 
privilege  he  had  thus  afforded  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Manley  and  the  President  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close. 

By  special  request  the  Society  Avill  give  another  lantern  exhibition  on  Friday 
evening,  February  13th,  Avhen  an  entirely  new  selection  of  slides  Avill  be  shown. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  Avas  held  in  the  LaAv  Institute  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  8th,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  LaAv  in  the  chair. 

There  Avas  a  good  attendance  of  members,  many  of  Avliom  had  brought  trans¬ 
parencies  from  their  negatives  taken  during  the  summer  ;  these  Avere  shown  in 
the  oxyliydrogen  lantern  by  the  Secretary.  Amongst  them  Avere  thirty  fine 
vieA\rs  of  SAvitzerland  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Muff;  also  Yorkshire  views  by  Messrs.  Law, 
Scorah,  HoAvarth,  and  Smithson. 

After  the  lantern  exhibition  a  short  paper  Avas  read  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah,  on 
lion:  to  Find  the  Focus  of  a  Lens. 

Mr.  T.  IllingAvorth  showed  a  A  ery  portable  camera  for  84  x  64,  plates  Aveighing 
only  four  pounds. 

It  was  decided  to  have  competition  of  photographs  during  the  autumn, 
prizes  of  £3  3s.  and  £2  2s.  being  promised. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  January  Meeting  Avas  held  at  the  Baths,  on  Thursday,  8th  in>t.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Knowles  exhibited  one  of  Marioni’s  miniature  cameras  for  lj-inch 
square  plates,  and  also  a  negative  taken  with  it. 

Mr.  William  Banks  brought  an  instantaneous  shutter  (a  full  description 
of  which  is  given  on  page  170  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac).  This  shutter,  for  a  lens  14  inch  in  diameter,  Aveighs  three  ounces, 
and  Avlien  closed  measures  2^  x  1^  x  14  inches. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  testing  several  oil-burning  optical 
lanterns ;  a  five-Avick,  a  tliree-wick,  and  the  Sciopticon  (two-wick)  were  tried 
against  each  other  in  various  Avays,  resulting  in  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Sciopticon,  for  whiteness  of  light  and  best  definition. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 
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CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  8th,  Colonel  Francis 
Dawson,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  Parsons  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Joyner  explained  a  plan  by  which  he  had  avoided  the  blurring  caused 
by  the  large  window  of  a  church  when  taking  the  interior.  A  piece  of  board 
covered  with  velvet,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  window,  was  hung  at  such  a  distance 
before  the  lens  as  to  cover  the  window  during  the  first  part  of  the  exposure, 
being  afterwards  removed.  This  might  easily  be  extended  to  the  case  of  several 
windows.  _  , 

Mr.  D.  Barnett  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  prints,  both  in  silver  and  in  platmo- 
type,  from  negatives  taken  during  a  trip  to  Norway;  the  plates  were  Marty n  s 
“Cheltonian”  plates,  and  the  results  obtained  spoke  well  for  their  excellent 
quality ;  and  Mr.  Penny  showed  several  exposure-shutters  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  then  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joyner  and  Mr. 
Barnett  for  their  respective  contributions. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant, 
Irongate,  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  14th,  Mr.  Richard  Keene  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  December  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  James  E.  Kaye  read  a  paper  entitled  A  merica  and  Photography ,  which 
he  illustrated  with  a  large  selection  of  photographs  of  American  scenery,  among 
which  were  some  very  fine  pictures  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Kaye  for  his  interesting  paper,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Scotton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  number  ot  the  Committee  should  be  in¬ 
creased  from  three  to'  five,  and  Messrs.  Merry  and  Bourden  were  elected  to  fill 
the  two  vacancies. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  conversazione  on  February  20th ;  and  after 
some  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  terminated.  (  , 

Messrs.  F.  Cooper  and  S.  Sampson  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 


- + — - 

NOTTS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  the  Nottingham  Institute, 
Shakespeare-street,  Mr.  George  Shepperley  (President)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  George  E.  Inger)  presented  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  year,  showing  an  enrolment  of  fifty-two  members,  and  thiee 
nominations  for  future  election.  Since  the  Association  started  last  April  seven 
ordinary  meetings  had  been  held,  when  papers  of  merit,  followed  by  discussion, 
were  read,  and  lantern  transparencies  shown,  produced  from  negatives  of  mem¬ 
bers  illustrating  various  wet  and  dry  processes  in  use.  Prize  awards  had  been 
made  to  members  for  photographs  taken  during  the  summer.  An  enjoyable 
excursion,  among  other  outings,  took  place  to  Dovedale  last  June,  and  the  first 
annual  dinner  was  held  last  month. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  showed  a  balance  of  £4  11s.  2d.  m  favour  ol  the 
Association.  , 

The  Chairman  stated  that  they  were  to  be  indeed  congratulated  on  the 
exceedingly  satisfactory  and  flourishing  state  of  the  Association. 

An  election  of  officers  then  followed,  resulting  as  follows  President  : 
Mr.  George  Shepperley—  Vice-President :  Mr.  Alfred  Cox—  Treasurer  :  Mr. 
H.  Sands — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  George  E.  Inger—  Committee :  Messrs.  S.  Bourne, 
Henry  Blandy,  J.  H.  Burton,  T.  Carnell,  W.  J.  Collings,  B.  S.  Dodd, 
G.  Pendry,  A.  Standley,  T.  K.  Townsend,  M.  Tuquet,  H.  A.  Wigley,  and 
G.  E.  Williams. 

- * - 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  newly-formed  Association  of  amateurs  and  professional 
photographers  residing  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey  held  their  first  and 
opening  soivee  and  exhibition  of  photographs  on  Monday  evening  last  in  the 
schools  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Grange-lane,  Birkenhead.  His  Worship  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  Paterson,  presided,  and  among  those  present  were  Mr.  J.  A. 
Forrest  (president),  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  (vice-president),  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Day 
(hon.  secretary).  .  ..  . 

The  President  introduced  the  Mayor  to  a  large  gathering  ot  ladies  anti 
gentlemen,  and  his  Worship  expressed  pleasure  at  being  able  to  forward  in  any 
way  the  progress  of  the  new  Society,  which  he  understood  was  to  some  extent 
an  offshoot  of  the  Liverpool  society,  and  formed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
residing  in  Cheshire.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Forrest  that  they  had 
already  forty  members,  and  trusted  that  they  would  soon  add  to  their  number. 
Judging  from  what  he  could  see  exhibited,  the  members  had  taken  well  to 
their  work  and  the  younger  ones  would,  of  course,  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
the  older  members.  On  the  walls  and  on  tables  about  the  room  were  shown 
several  hundred  photographs,  some  of  them  by  the  autotype  process,  and  a  few 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cundall’s  phototintograph  process,  in  which  much  interest 
appeared  to  have  been  taken.  The  Mayor’s  portrait  was  taken  in  the  room  by 
the  magnesium  light,  and  exhibited  on  a  screen,  as  were  also  a  varied  collec¬ 
tion  of 'views  of  English  cathedrals,  internal  and  external,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  and 
views  from  Germany  and  Norway  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck.  These  were  shown  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Rutlierfurd’s  triple  lantern.  Among  other  exhibits  were  micro¬ 
scopic  preparations  and  scientific  apparatus  lent  by  Liverpool  makers,  in¬ 
cluding  Messrs.  Wood,  Archer,  Perry,  Atkinson,  and  others.  During  the 
evening  a  musical  programme  was  submitted,  in  which  Miss  Richardson,  Miss 
Marian  Atkins,  Miss  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Chisholm  gave  their  services.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  soiree  will  lie  divided  among  the  funds  of  the  local  charitable 
institutions. 
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communications. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PLATINOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  report  of  a  recent  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  before  the  Ballon  Society  of  Great  Britain,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  point  out  in  what  respects  Mr.  Burton  seems,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  failed  to  do  the  platinotype  process  the  justice  which  is  its  due  ? 

We  would  point  out  that  though  it  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Burton  stated, 
to  keep  the  paper  in  a  tube,  or  other  receptacle,  with  calcic-chloride,  this 
fact  ought  not  .to  be  looked  upon  as  a  “  disadvantage  ”  of  the  slightest 
practical  importance  ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  paper,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  most  ordinary  care,  guided  by  the  instructions  given,  may  be  kept  in 
good  order  for  many  months ;  indeed,  a  demonstration  was  lately  given 
before  one  of  the  societies  when  the  paper  used  had  been  prepared  for 
nearly  two  years;  and  we  frequently  hear  of  successful  prints  being  made 
with  paper  one  year  old. 

In  what  way  is  a  tube,  containing  calcic-chloride,  more  “disadvan¬ 
tageous  ”  than  a  tube  without  this  substance  intended  to  preserve,  say 
gelatino-bromide  paper  from  the  light  ?  A  tube  is  necessary  in  both  cases. 
Similarly,  what  important  “  disadvantage”  is  there  in  placing  a  piece  of 
rubber-sheet  under  the  ordinary  pads  used  in  the  printing-frame  ? 

Every  different  process  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  to  other 
processes ;  this  will  be  evident  on  comparing  ordinary  silver-printing, 
“  development-printing,”  platinotype,  and  all  the  other  processes.  That 
a  paper  requires  different  treatment  to  another  is  not  necessarily  a 
“  disadvantage;”  otherwise,  most  certainly,  the  “  development  processes ” 
possess  great  disadvantages.  All  processes  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages ;  and  the  only  fair  and  useful  way  is  to  balance  the  one 
against  the  other,  and  so  form  an  opinion  upon  the  comparative  desi¬ 
rability  of  both.  It  may  be  that  both  processes  may  seem  desirable — 
under  different  conditions. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  negatives  required  for  producing  platinotypes  ; 
while  quite  agreeing  with  Mr.  Burton  that  many  negatives  which  pass 
muster  for  silver-printing  do  not  give  the  best  results  when  used  for  plati¬ 
notype,  we  cannot  follow  him  if  he  means — as  stated  in  the  report — that 
negatives  suitable  for  platinotype  are  not  suitable  for  silver-printing.  We 
are  able  to  say  most  emphatically  that  if  negatives  are  made  to  give  the 
best  platinotypes  possible,  these  same  negatives  are  far  more  suitable  for 
giving  really  good  silver-prints  than  any  others,  such  as  those  to  which 
Mr.  Burton  presumably  would  refer.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  we 
are  absolutely  positive ;  and  many  of  our  licencees  have  reported  to  us 
similar  views. 

We  would  not,  then,  have  it  go  forth  that  if  any  make  negatives  with 
intention  of  printing  them  in  platinotype,  he  will  not  be  able  to  print 
them,  with  effect,  in  silver  also.  A  good  negative  will  always  be  valuable. 

The  kind  of  negative  we  like  to  see  is  obtained  by  giving  a  full  exposure  in 
the  camera,  and  a  rather  slow  and  well-restrained  development.  Negatives 
so  made  have  printing-gradations  in  the  shadows  ;  and  the  silver-prints 
produced  (as  well  as  the  platinotypes)  from  such  negatives  will  astonish 
and  gratify  any  who  have  not  hitherto  followed  a  similar  method. 

Trusting  that  we  may  not  seem  ungracious  in  thus  indicating  wherein 
we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Burton  has  done  our  process  scant  justice, — We 
are,  yours,  &c.,  The  Platinotype  Company. 

January  10,  1885, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  letter  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Shelton  in  last  week’s  Journal, 
I  believe,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  truth  when  he  says  that  employers 
are  very  frequently  imposed  upon  by  inefficient  assistants,  who  profess  a 
knowledge  and  skill  (they  do  not  possess.  Such  men,  as  Mr.  Shelton 
justly  observes,  keep  others  who  do  understand  their  business  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  such  an  examination 
as  ire  suggests  adopted  in  this  country.  But  what  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  upon  is  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Shelton’s  letter. 

I  quite  admit  that  employers  have  much  to  complain  of  in  assistants. 
But  assistants  also  have  their  grievances,  and  serious  ones  too.  They  are 
often  very  much  imposed  upon  by  employers  when  making  an  engage¬ 
ment.  Here  is  a  ease  in  point  in  reference  to  myself.  Seeing  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  some  time  back,  for  a  first-class  operator  and  retoucher  (“  none 
but  gentlemen  of  ability  need  apply  ”),  in  a  country  town  in  the  north,  I 
wrote,  stating  my  qualifications  and  the  engagements  I  had  fulfilled,  and 
enclosed  specimens  of  my  work.  A  number  of  letters  passed  between  us, 
in  one  of  which,  I  may  mention,  I  was  told  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
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give  an  eye  occasionally  to  the  printing  department.”  From  the  tone 
f  the  correspondence  I  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  business  was  an  ex- 
msive  and  first-class  one,  and  that  a  number  of  hands  were  employed, 
was  informed,  as  the  season  was  over,  that  I  must,  name  a  very  low 
alary  for  the  winter  months.  This  I  did,  as  I  was  anxious  for  an  engage- 
lent.  Finally  I  was  engaged,  went  down,  and  soon  found  that  I  had  been 
:rossly  misled.  Instead  of  the  establishment  being,  as  I  was  led  to  be- 
ieve,  a  first-class  one,  it  was  just  the  reverse.  The  assistants,  which,  from 
ome  of  the  letters,  I  supposed  *vere  numerous,  consisted  of  a  young  lady, 
,  shop-attendant,  who  did  the  mounting  and  spotting,  and  sold  fancy 
;oods  as  well,  a  lad  who  opened  the  shop,  cleaned  the  windows,  went 
rrands,  and  did  the  printing,  and  myself,  as  “  first-class  operator  and 
etoucher.”  I  found  that  my  duties,  which  commenced  at  8  a.m.,  consisted 
n  “  just  lighting  the  fire  and  clearing  up  the  studio  ready  for  work,”  then 
aking  the  prints  from  the  washing-trough  ready  for  mounting,  and  making 
nyself  generally  useful  in  the  establishment.  After  the  day’s  work  of 
‘  first-class  operating  and  retouching  ”  was  over,  I  had  an  hour  for  dinner 
tnd  tea  (lunch  at  mid-day  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  dark-room).  Then  I  had 
o  return,  trim,  tone,  and  fix  the  prints  the  lad  had  printed  during  the 
lay,  and  then  to  wash  them  for  an  hour  or  two.  My  hours  were  from  8 
L.m  till  8.30  or  9  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  meals.  Of  course  I  left  at  the 
;nd  of  the  month’s  trial,  although,  as  my  work  was  considered  satisfactory, 
[  was  offered  something  more  to  stop,  making  the  salary  thirty-seven  and 
sixpence  a-week  for  “  a  gentleman  of  ability.” 

What  I  complain  of,  and  I  am  told  my  case  was  not  an  exceptional  one, 
is,  that  I  was  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  employer  leading  me  to  believe 
that  I  was  accepting  an  engagement  as  an  operator  and  retoucher,  when  I 
was  really  expected  to  be  a  drudge,  and  do  the  most  menial  of  work.  Such 
treatment  to  assistants  is  not  honest ;  but  have  they  any  redress  ?  I  en¬ 
close  my  name,  and  subscribe  myself,  yours,  &c., 

London ,  January  20,  1885.  “  A  Gentleman  of  Ability,” 


fS.tcIjanQC  Column. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


t  will  exchange  an  interior  background  (new)  for  an  exterior  one  or  anything 
useful. — Address,  The  Studio,  Aireworth-street,  Keighley. 

vVanted  the  Photographic  News  in  exchange  for  British  Journal  of  Photo* 
graphy,  posted  on  Monday. — Address,  C.  Clarke,  41,  Rockfield-road, 
Liverpool. 

i  will  exchange  15  x  12  camera,  Kinnear  form,  two  double  slides,  in  fair  order, 
for  backgrounds,  accessories,  or  anything  useful. — Address,  43,  Hagley-road, 
Birmingham. 

What  offers  for  four-wheel  dog-trap,  well  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  for  cob  or 
horse,  with  cistern,  &c.,  good  condition. — Address,  M.  Batiste,  440,  Old 
Kent-road,  S.E. 

Wanted  a  photographic  van,  also  a  posing-chair  and  rustic  gate  and  fence,  in 
exchange  for  valuable  photo,  apparatus  or  for  cash. — Address,  R.  Taylor, 
48,  Leigh-street  (off  Pall  Mall),  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

t  will  exchange  twelve  volumes  of  the  English  Mechanic,  well  bound  and 
quite  clean  (Vols.  xxviii.  to  xxxix.  inclusive).  What  offers  in  photographic 
apparatus  ?— Address,  J.  W.  Hepburn,  Lerwick,  N.  B. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite  (electro¬ 
plated).  for  anything  useful  in  connection  with  magic  lantern  or  photography. 
—Address,  James  Robb,  209,  Dalmarnock-road,  Glasgow. 

Wanted  in  exchange  for  a  Lancaster  instantaneous  whole-plate  lens,  with  shut¬ 
ter,  half-plate  bellows  camera,  or  a  balustrade  in  stonework  imitation. — 
Address,  N.  Wf.br.  Chemist  and  Photographer,  Caine,  Wilts. 

I  will  exchange  walnut  drawing-room  suite  of  furniture,  English  timepiece, 
carpet,  and  hearthrug,  for  a  folding  camera  and  lens  or  lenses,  or  offers  in 
photography. — Address,  W.  L.  Knott,  68,  King-street,  North  Shields. 

Will  exchange  oil-painted  portraits,  any  size,  from  negatives  sent,  to  value 
required  for  enlarging  lantern,  sciopticon  preferred. — Address,  Imperial 
Portrait  Painting  Company,  Osborne-villa,  Levenshulme,  Manchester. 

T  will  exchange  a  good,  strong,  and  large  studio  camera-stand,  with  spring 
fastener,  for  balcony,  balustrade,  or  anything  of  that  kind  useful  in  studio  ; 
no  pedestals. — Address,  A.  T.  Jackson,  Photographer,  76a,  Market-street, 
Birkenhead. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  mahogany  biunial  lantern,  four-inch  condensors, 
gas-bag,  pressure-board  sheets,  retort,  &c.  ?  Wanted  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle 
rectilinear,  .and  Ross  portable  symmetrical  whole-plate  and  accessories,  &c. 
—Address,  F.  Simco,  Wellingborough. 


A  10x8  Kinnear  camera,  good  condition,  half-plate  rigid,  whole-plate  re¬ 
touching  desk,  Squire  cabinet  lens,  Grubb  half-view  lens,  Tamil,  carte  lens. 
Wanted,  Biglows  album,  artificial  lighting  apparatus  for  studio. — Addr<*  . 
Fritz  Camera,  41,  High-street,  Sydenham. 

Gem  camera,  fitted  with  twelve  splendid  lenses  for  taking  twelve  pictures  on 
4 i  x  3)  or  twenty-four  pictures  on  61,  x  4-*,  and  two  dark  slides ;  cost  §0 
in  excellent  condition.  \\  hat  offers  in  exchange  of  background-  or  - 
sories  ? — Address,  W.  G.  Honey,  3,  High-street,  Devizes. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1882  3  4 
and  Photographic  News,  1882-3-4,  clean,  complete,  ready  foi  bindii 
Also,  what  offers  for  several  gross  of  clean  plates,  quarter  to  12  10  si/e-  ' 

Wanted  dry  plates,  quarter  to  12  x  10.—  Address,  W.  Fisher  Filey 
Y  ork. 

I  will  exchange  a  12x10  folding  camera  with  double  and  single  slides  (nearly 
new),  an  exterior  background,  cost  38s.  (good  as  new),  and  cabinet-size 
burnisher,  for  portrait  lens  and  camera  by  good  maker,  either  quarter- 
or  half -size,  difference  in  cash. — Address,  .J.  Hayward,  Photographer, 
Devizes. 

Large  portrait  lens,  by  Voightlander  &  Sahn,  3i-inches  diameter,  No.  4366.  for 
whole-plates  and  cabinets,  cost  £12.  What  offers  in  exchange?  Ai-o  a 
quarter-] date  portrait  and  gem  lens  by  Derogy,  foi  a  Victoria  or  a  gem 
camera,  or  anything  useful  for  wet  plates.— Address.  Photograph eh  4 
Nile-street,  Bath. 


Hnstoevs  to  (ftorvcsponticntC). 


'T-g.  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Errata  : — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Societv  of 
Great  Britain  last  week,  the  words  “this  sulphate”  should  have  been  th in- 
sulphate.  In  our  Answers  to  Correspondents,  in  reply  to  Giaggiolo,  “  Dr. 
Dusseldorf’s”  name  is  mentioned.  This  should  read  hr.  Leixeganq,  of 
Dusse/dorf.  Two  or  three  other  palpable  misprints  appear  in  the  same 
column,  for  which  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  excuse  us,  in  consequence  of  our 
recent  change  of  printing  office. 

Received — T. — Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association. — 
In  our  next. 

II.  Whttfield  — We  advise  you  to  write  to  Captain  Almey  for  the  desired 
information. 

X.  D. -“Utilise  the  swing-hack  as  much  as  may  he  necessary,  and  employ  a 
small  stop  in  the  lens.  That  will  give  all  you  require. 

Wm.  Eastwell. — No  doubt  whatever  that  the  plates  have  been  exposed  to 
light.  No  such  result  could  have  been  brought  about  otherwise. 

John  Stuart  (Largs). — You  will  find  several  designs  and  plans  in  Liesegang  s 
Handbook  of  Photography  ;  also  much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

A.  J.  H. — Your  previous  failure  was  clearly  due  to  your  omitting  the  sub¬ 
stratum.  Better  refer  to  back  numbers,  and  read  up  on  the  process 
generally. 

8.  J.  W. — The  light  in  question  is  a  very  brilliant  one  for  illuminating  a 
large  room,  but  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  lantern,  or  for  enlarging 
purposes. 

Carbon  Plaque?. — gome  little  dexterity  is  required,  that  is  all.  Vou  must, 
of  course,  employ  a  squeezee  with  a  curved  tongue,  to  fit  the  concavity  of 
the  plaque, 

F.  Francis. — The  combination  will  be  quite  useless  as  a  condenser :  but  it 
may  be  utilised  as  the  lens,  should  you  ever  require  one  of  extra  long  focus 
for  the  lantern. 

J.  Campbell.— Strong  soda  and  water  ought  to  remove  the  films  easily.  Try 
the  effect  of  using  the  solution  hot.  It  should  be  made  pretty  strong  if  you 
wish  it  to  act  quickly. 

Alexander.— In  all  probability  this  method  of  employing  the  salts  of  mercury 
for  intensifying  is  the  best  of  all.  That  is,  in  yielding  the  most  permanent 
results  of  any  method  of  mercurial  intensification. 

T.  Conway.— The  best  work  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Burroughs  and  Colton,  but  it  is  now  out  of  print.  ^  on  might  possibly 
be  able  to  procure  a  second-hand  copy  by  advertising. 

1,  2,  3. — Don’t  despair.  Try  some  thinner  ink.  W  hat  you  have  Wen  using  i* 
decidedly  too  thick  ;  add  at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  turpentine.  5  on  have 
little  idea,  apparently,  how  thin  a  layer  of  ink  will  suffice. 

R.  C.  Phillips. — Try  the  effect  of  using  paraffin  wax  instead  of  beeswax.  The 
success  very  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  paper  employed  in  the 
process.  That  you  have  been  using  appears,  from  the  specimen  enclosed,  to 
be  unsuitable. 
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Colonel  Gubbins. — You  do  not  state  what  distance  from  the  window  the 
plates  were  exposed.  If  they  will  bear  five  minutes  exposure  two  feet  from  the 
glass,  you  may  consider  the  light  will  be  safe  in  practice.  From  your  de¬ 
scription  the  light  should  be  a  safe  one. 

G.  Wells,  Junior. — The  apparatus  was  little  better  than  a  toy,  and  was 
intending  for  working  the  wet  process  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  useless 
for  the  purposes  you  require.  Your  best  plan  is  to  get  a  portable  camera  of 
modern  form.  Its  weight  will  not  prove  so  inconvenient  as  you  appear  to 
imagine. 

Learner. — 1.  The  information  will  be  found  diffused  through  previous 
volumes.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  published  in 
this  country.  We  should  think  one  or  other  of  the  block -printing  processes 
would  best  answer  your  purpose. — 2.  For  what  purpose  are  the  prints  in¬ 
tended  ?  This  query  is  not  clear. — 3.  Probably  “  false  lights”  is  meant  by 
the  term. 

W.  E.  Drink  water  says, — In  your  article  on  Diffused  Lifjld,  on  page  2  of 
present  volume  you  recommend  finely-stippled  white  paint.  Should  like  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  sugar  of  lead  instead 
of  white  paint,  and  Avhcther  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  ? 

- We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  Correspondent  proposes  to  employ  the 

sugar  of  lead  ;  whether  as  an  aqueous  solution  or  mixed  with  the  paint  as  a 
dryer. 

N.  W. — We  do  not  consider,  in  your  case,  that  the  lightning-conductor  need 
be  supported  by  non-conductors.  It  should  not  be  connected  with  the 
gas-pipe,  but  carried  direct  to  the  earth.  As  this,  you  say,  is  dry  and 
chalky,  it  will  lie  advisable  to  connect  the  conductor  with  a  good  si/e  copper 
plate,  which  should  be  buried  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  For  actual 
safety  the  conductor  should  be  a  good  size  and  of  copper  of  the  highest 
conductivity  procurable. 

Septimus  Penny. — The  defect  in  the  centre  of  the  negative  is  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  a  “  flare  spot,”  and  proceeds  from  the  stop  of  the  lens.  You 
will  be  able  to  see  it  on  the  ground  glass  when  the  light  is  very  bright  and  in 
the  position  you  describe.  The  remedy  is  to  alter  the  position  of  the  stop 
slightly,  moving  it  a  little  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  lens.  The  best 
position  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  direct  experiment,  watching  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  image  while  making  the  alteration. 

W.  R.  wishes  to  know  if  the  ultra  violet  rays  can  be  more  utilised  in  the 
camera.  Glass  is  opaque  to  much  of  the  ultra  violet  spectrum,  especially 
when  the  source  of  light  is  the  electric  arc.  Quartz  lenses  transmit  the  rays, 
and  were  tried  by  Claudet  and  others  in  the  days  of  the  wet  process,  without 
much  advantage  ;  but  then  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  on  -the  plate  cut  off 
many  of  the  rays.  Therefore  it  might  be  well  to  try  quartz  lenses  once  again 
on  tiie  very  sensitive  dry  plates  at  present  in  common  use. 

Dolphin. — 1.  Not  knowing  for  what  purpose  you  require  the  sink,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say.  However,  if  you  require  it  for  wash  chemicals  generally  you 
cannot  do  better  than  get  a  stoneware  one.  This  you  can  do  for  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  from  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Watt,  Lambeth. — 2.  The  albumen  lias  evi¬ 
dently  cracked.  It  is  very  prone  to  do  this  when  the  paper  is  very  highly 
alburnenised.  The  best  plan  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  to  dry  the  prints  between 
blotting-paper,  so  as  to  prevent  their  curling  up  while  drying. — 3.  If  free 
from  acid,  Yes. 

H.  G.  asks  about  the  effect  of  varying  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  printing  on 
the  new  gelatino-chloride  papers.  This  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
yet  much  worked  at,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  weak  light  suits 
weak  negatives  ;  and  a  possibility  looms  in  the  future  that  with  the  new 
paper  all  necessity  for  intensification  of  negatives  may  be  abolished.  Some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  sufficiently  to 
make  a  common  candle-flame  sufficient  to  give  a  good  positive,  with  a 
moderately  short  exposure.  Subdued  light  gives  a  better  picture  than  a 
strong  light,  when  a  weak  negative  is  used  for  printing  on  ordinary 
alburnenised  paper  ;  the  placing  of  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  all  over  the  printing 
frame  greatly  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  light. 


Chicago  Photographic  Association.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tie 
Chicago  Photographic  Association,  held  on  Wednesday,  7th  imd.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :■ — Pres IHevt  :  Mr.  G.  II.  Sherman, 
Elgin,  Illinois ;  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  Charles  Gentile  and  P.  B.  Greene; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  F.  II.  Davies;  Committee :  Messrs.  Gayton, 
Douglass,  Thomas  Markley,  and  D.  II.  Garrison. 

A  Novel  Application  ok  Photography. — In  France  railway  eompaniei- 
require  the  photographic  portrait  of  the  purchaser  to  be  placed  on  the  commu¬ 
tation  ticket-books,  and  the  post-office  has  published  a  notice  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  registered  letters,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  identity  by  showing  a  photo, 
graphic  portrait,  authenticated  by  the  mayor  or  by  a  police  magistrate.  Tlik 
is  another  step  made  by  photography  in  our  social  and  administrative  customs. 
— The  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Brass  Repousse  Work. — We  have  received  from  the  authores.-t,  Madame 
Amelie,  of  40,  North  Audley-strcct,  a  Hook  of  Instructions,  in  the  art  of  lu-aw. 
repousse  work,  which  is  now  becoming  so  fashionable,  especially  a-  a  re¬ 
creation,  amongst  cultured  amateurs.  The  present  little  brochure  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  mere  beginners,  and  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  authoress' 
style  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that  class.  The  instructions  commences 
with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  position  of  the  hands  in  working,  and,  in  se¬ 
cession,  the  various  tools  and  their  uses  are  explained,  as  well  as  the  difli  n  m 
methods  of  operating  upon  the  lead  block  and  upon  pitch.  A  more  elaborate 
work  is  to  follow  shortly  from  the  same  author. 

Thin  Negatives. — Gelatine  plates  have  many  virtues,  but  associated  with 
these  virtues  are  a  few  failings,  one  of  which  is  that  they  will  somet  imes,  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  spent  upon  them  in  developing,  yield  thin  and  ghostly 
images.  This  tendency  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  sensitive 
surface,  as  it  is  difficult  to  intensify  the  weak  productions  without  clogging 
the  shadows  and  destroying  the  half  tones.  I  have-had  very  little  success 
with  the  use  of  mercury  as  an  intensifier,  and  the  use  of  the  pyrogallate  of 
silver  and  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  uranium  are  out  of  the  question. 
I  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  method  of  intensifying  with  dilute  liydrosiilphate  of 
ammonia  or  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  These  are  not  the  most  <k- 
lectable  compounds  in  the  world  ;  nevertheless  the  photographer  should  not 
abandon  them  on  that  account.  By  the  use  of  either  of  these  chemicals  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  destroying  the  nice  gradations  of  tone  on  the  negative,  a 
danger  frequently  encountered  with  the  use  of  the  well-known  iutensiliero. 
The  solution  must  not  be  too  strong,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  plate  has  been  developed  by  mro  or  oxalate.  Neither  is  there 
any  necessity  of  so  thorough  a  washing  of  the  plate  as  is  demanded  when  we 
make  use  of  mercury  for  intensifying.—  The  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  40(5  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  IVeeh  ending  January  14,  1885. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  27tli  inst.,  at 
8  o’clock,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  ' 

Photographic  Club. — Tlie  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  which  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday, 
January  28,  1885,  will  be  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides.  This  will  be  a 
lantern  night,  and  visitors  will  be  welcomed  to  take  part  in  exhibiting. 

How  to  get  high  prices  has  puzzled  many  a  photographer.  One  of  the  first 
things  is  to  be  worth  something  yourself.  Then  put  some  of  yourself — your 
worth — in  every  picture  you  make.  This,  we  find,  is  the  method  adopted  by 
our  most  successful  photographers. — Photographic  Mosaics. 

Civic  Recognition  of  Photography. — The  Canadian  correspondent  of  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  says  ; — ‘-'The  Winnipeg  City  Council  has  just 
passed  an  account  of  #100  for  photographing  in  a  group  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  that  city  for  the  present  year.  The  unfortunate  citizens  seem  to  he  of 
opinion  that  the  city  fathers  are  dear  enough  in  the  flesh  without  spending 
money  for  their  counterfeit  presentment.” 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
This  plates  having  been  coated  and  allowed  to  set  thoroughly, 
nothing  now  remains  in  the  case  of  a  washed  emulsion  but  to 
dry  the  films.  This  simple  operation,  however,  requires  a  little 
care  in  some  points.  If  artificial  heat  is  to  be  used  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  that  attention  be  given  to  the  precaution  we 
have  mentioned  with  regard  to  allowing  the  films  to  set  tho¬ 
roughly,  otherwise  drying  marks  and  inequalities  of  the  surface 
will  inevitably  result.  If,  however,  the  volatile  solvents  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  a 
situation  free  from  draughts,  little  subsequent  trouble  need  be 
anticipated,  and  the  films  may  be  finally  dried  over  a  hot  plate, 
in  an  oven,  or  in  an  ordinary  drying-cupboard  without  heat,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

Personally  we  are  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  heat,  as, 
besides  securing  greater  evenness  of  film,  the  rapid  drying 
allows  less  chance  of  dust  attaching  itself  to  the  moist  surface. 
Very  little  heat  is  requisite,  especially  if  solvents  of  high  grade 
have  been  used  iu  the  first  instance ;  a  tin  biscuit-box  or  other 
similar  article  half  filled  with  hot  water  will  suffice  to  dry  two 
or  three  dozen  plates.  The  flat  top  of  the  dark-room  lantern, 
if  of  metal,  also  affords  a  convenient  source  of  heat ;  but  in  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  actual  contact  of  the  glass 
with  the  heated  metal. 

When  the  plates  are  dry  they  should  be  stored  away  in 
grooved  boxes,  as  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  films  renders  it 
next  to  impossible  to  safely  keep  them  in  any  other  manner. 

In  the  case  of  unwashed  emulsion,  the  plates,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  set,  must  be  passed  through  two  or  three 
changes  of  wrater,  to  remove  all  traces  of  soluble  salts  as  well 
as  the  last  remnants  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  film. 
The  amount  of  washing  necessary  wall  vary  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  emulsion,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  the 
legroe  of  sensitiveness  desired.  Thus  an  emulsion  containing 
free  silver  will  require  longer  and  more  careful  washing  than 
me  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide,  and  it  will 
>e  preferable  to  employ  distilled  water  for  at  least  the  first 
vv ashing ;  again,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  last  minute  traces  of  free  bromide,  the  subsequent  sensitive- 
less  of  the  film  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
vhich  the  washing  operation  is  carried ;  and,  as  no  harm  can 
iccrue  from  too  long  soaking  in  water,  it  is  as  well  to  err  on 
he  side  of  thoroughness. 

After  washing  the  film  requires  to  be  treated  with  a  11  pre- 
;ervative”  or  “  organifier,”  two  terms  which  are  frequently  re- 
jarded  as  synonymous,  but  which  are  really  quite  distinct  in 
heir  meanings,  though  the  same  solution  may,  and  frequently 
loes,  perform  the  double  function.  A  preservative,  so  called  in 


the  early  days  of  dry  collodion  plates,  consists  of  a  solution  of 
some  organic  substance  of  a  non-crystalline  nature  capable  of 
filling  the  pores  and  drying  upon  the  surface  of  the  film,  so  as 
to  form  a  protective  varnish  when  dry,  and  restore  the  porosity 
of  the  collodion  when  again  moistened  previous  to  development. 
Under  this  category  may  be  classed  such  substances  as  gum, 
gelatine,  albumen,  et  hoc  genus  omne ,  none  of  which,  in 
the  absence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  form  any  organic  com¬ 
bination  with  the  haloid  contained  in  the  film,  but  merely 
act  in  the  capacity  of  protective  varnish,  as  we  have 
stated. 

By  the  term  “organifier,”  however,  we  understand  a  solution 
which,  if  it  form  no  actual  combination  with  the  haloid  salt,  at 
least  modifies  its  behaviour  under  the  developer,  either  by 
giving  greater  density  and  vigour,  or  by  altering  the  colour  of 
the  image.  In  this  class  are  to  be  placed  tannin,  gallic,,  and 
pyrogallic  acids  and  similar  substances.  Coffee,  tea,  and  many 
other  solutions  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  have  been  used  as 
organifiers,  owe  their  properties  to  the  tannin  they  contain. 

As  we  have  said,  the  same  solution  frequently  performs  the 
double  function  of  preservative  and  erganifier  ;  a  preservative 
pure  and  simple,  such  as  gum,  albumen,  or  gelatine,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  free  silver,  nothing  more  than  a  preservative,  but 
where  free  silver  is  present  it  may  become  an  organifier  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  organifier,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
second  class  above,  acts  nearly  invariably  as  a  preservative  by 
virtue  of  the  gummy  nature  of  the  film  it  gives  when  dried 
upon  glass.  Thus  even  tannic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  though 
they  exist  in  a  crystalline  state  1  cforc  solution,  have  little  or 
no  tendency  to  resume  that  condition  when  dried  upon  a 
collodion  film.  Gallic  acid,  especially  if  employed  in  saturated 
or  alcoholic  solution,  does  exhibit  some  tendency  to  crystallisa¬ 
tion,  which  is  frequently  very  annoying ;  but  in  a  general  way 
these  substances,  especially  tannin,  will  be  found  to  dry  to  a 
varnish-like  surface,  which  gives  them  all  the  characters  of  a 
preservative. 

LTpon  the  nature  of  the  emulsun,  as  well  as  the  tone 
required  in  the  resulting  pictures,  will  depend  the  choice  of 
preservative  or  organifier.  With  some  samples  of  pyroxvline  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  density  and  vigour 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  an  organifier  of  some  sort  ; 
while  others,  again,  will  render  all  the  brilliancy  aud  “pluck 
that  can  be  desired  with  a  simple  preservative  of  gum  or 
gelatine.  Then,  again,  cevteris  paribus,  the  more  sensitive  an 
emulsion  is  made  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  production  of  strong  images,  and,  therefore,  the  greater 
the  need  for  the  employment  of  an  organifier.  In  the  choice  of 
the  latter  solution,  therefore,  the  photographer  must  be  guided 
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by  these  considerations,  as  well  as  by  tlio  mere  question  of 
tone. 

So  far  as  the  choice  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
tone  desired,  we  can  but  repeat  our  remarks  on  this  subject  at 
page  737  of  our  last  volume — namely,  that,  in  a  general  way, 
tannin  gives  brown  tones;  gallic  acid,  reddish;  pyrogallic, 
shades  of  blackish  brown  ;  and  coffee,  rich  warm  brown.  By  a 
judicious  mixture  of  these  various  substances,  a  wide  range  of 
pleasing  tones  may  be  secured  without  at  all  drawing  upon  the 
power  of  modification  which  exposure  and  development  give, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another  article.  The  two 
favourite  organifiers  in  our  own  practice  are  those  given  in  the 
article  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  these  are  respec¬ 
tively  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  (made  with  cold  water), 
to  each  ounce  of  which  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  tannin  are  added, 
and  an  infusion  of  coffee  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
wafer  upon  an  ounce  of  the  freshly-ground  berry. 

These,  however,  are  but  samples  of  the  numerous  formulae 
which  may  be  adopted  according  to  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  each  individual  case ;  by  keeping  in  mind  the 
general  properties  of  the  separate  substances  named,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  stronger,  or  more  concentrated  the  organifier, 
the  denser,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  resulting  image,  a  great  variety 
of  tones  may  be  produced.  It  may  be  noted  here  also,  that  in 
the  case  of  an  emulsion  which  gives  density  readily,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  tannin  given  above  may  be  reduced  to  five  grains  to 
the  ounce,  or  raised  to  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  should 
the  reverse  conditions  prevail.  Also  that  in  the  case  of  films 
which  take  density  with  difficulty  the  tendency  to  thinness  is 
increased  by  the  employment  of  gallic  acid.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  better  result  is  gained  by  using  coffee,  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate, — say  one  or  two  grains 
to  the  ounce. 

It  only  now  remains  to  apply  the  organifier  to  the  film  ;  this 
is  done  preferably  by  immersion,  though  many  operators  are 
satisfied  with  pouring  the  solution  on  and  off  the  plate  two  or 
three  times  and  then  setting  it  aside  to  drain.  The  former 
plan  is,  however,  decidedly  the  better  for  many  reasons.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  immerse  the  plate  in  hot  water,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  160°  Fahr.,  for  a  few  seconds  imme¬ 
diately  before  applying  the  organifier ;  the  reason  for  this  course 
was  a  supposition  that  the  heat  opened  the  minute  pores  of  the 
film,  and  so  rendered  it  more  permeable,  and  the  application  of 
the  cold  organifying  solution  caused  the  pores  to  contract  again, 
and  so  imprison,  as  it  were,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  preser¬ 
vative.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  advantage  is 
derived  from  such  a  course. 

After  the  plate  has  soaked  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
organifier  it  is  lifted  out  and  reared  on  end  on  a  pad  of  several 
thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  free  from  dust.  Should  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  be  adherent  to  the  blotting-paper  they  will  be 
drawn,  by  capillary  attraction,  on  to  the  surface  of  the  film  and 
there  remain ;  the  greatest  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
avoid  dust  in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstances. 

When  thoroughly  surface-dry  the  plates  are  transferred  to 
the  drying-box,  but  not  before  ;  neither  should  they  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  any  portion  of  the  film  has  become  thoroughly 
desiccated,  otherwise  drying  marks  will  be  inevitable.  Greater 
care  is  necessary  in  the  avoidance  of  draughts  with  these  than 
with  the  washed  emulsion  plates.  The  drying-box  should  be 
preferably  heated,  but  many  old  dry-plate  workers  favoured 
spontaneous  drying.  In  either  case,  the  box  or  cupboard  should 
be  roomy ;  and,  if  possible,  the  door  should  not  be  opened  during 


the  drying  process,  otherwise  the  plates  will  be  marked  where 
the  operation  has  been  arrested  or  hastened,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  the  act  of  opening  the  door.  When  dry  store  away  iu 
grooved  boxes  ready  for  use. 

- ♦ - 

MINIMISING  DEFECTS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  we  had  with  a  lady  well  known  in  art-circles,  and  whose 
opinions  might  be  supposed  to  be  valuable,  some  of  her  rela¬ 
tions  being  eminent  “exhibitors,”  we  were  much  struck  by  her 
remarks  upon  two  portraits  of  a  lady,  wife  of  ai  Royal  Academi¬ 
cian,  that  had  been  painted  by  different  artists.  These  might 
be  said  to  be  equally  eminent  men,  yet  one  haul  given  ai  portrait 
of  a  pretty  and  engaiging  woman,  and  the  other  a  representation 
of  ai  faice  neither  attractive  nor  pretty.  “Yet,”  said  our  fair 
interlocutor,  “  there  was  no  mistaking  the  hitter  portrait  ; 
every  feature  was  perfectly  true  to  nature — eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  chin.  Mr.  A.  had  painted  her  just  ais  she  appeared  to  him, 
while  Mr.  B.  had  drawn  a  face  such  as  he  believed  lie  saw,  amd 
the  likeness  was  excellent  also  in  his  case.” 

The  thought  immediately  occurred  to  us  that  if  these  pic¬ 
tures  had  been  photographs  instead  of  paintings,  and  executed 
by  professional  photographers,  one  photographer  most  certainly 
would  have  had  the  portrait  returned  to  him,  and  the  sitter, 
who  probably  would  never  sit  again,  would  also,  most  likely, 
decline  to  pay.  So  heavily  are  photographers  handicapped  ;  if 
they  have  not  insisted,  as  do  many,  upon  prepayment,  few 
first-class  photographers  care,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  to  force 
justice  through  the  hands  of  law  when  a  picture,  excellent 
in  every  respect,  is  returned  to  them  and  payment  declined; 
a  course  that  would  never  be  taken  by  any  patron  of  a  first- 
class  painter. 

If  it  be  thought  such  treatment  is  exceptional,  we  may  say  we 
have  heard  complaints  innumerable  upon  the  point  from  men 
of  standing  in  the  profession.  The  illustration,  however,  was 
excellent,  as  showing  the  practical  difficulties  that  beset  the 
path  of  all  who  undertake  portrait  photography.  In  a  photo¬ 
graph  there  is  no  scope  for  imagination  and  fancy  in  depicting 
a  face  ;  nor  is  that  all  the  trouble  of  the  matter — very  few 
persons,  indeed,  have  any  exact  notion  of  the  forms  and  con¬ 
tours  of  the  faces  of  even  their  dearest  friends ;  and,  indeed,  the 
chance  of  obtaining  that  knowledge,  strange  to  say,  does  not 
readily  occur. 

Few'  persons  can  withstand  a  scrutiny  of  their  features  that 
w'ould  occupy  more  than  a  second  or  two  ;  quickly  they  would 
say,  if  looked  at  for  a  longer  period,  “What  is  the  matter1? 
What  are  you  looking  at  ?”  At  other  times,  during  the  course 
of  conversation,  the  position  of  the  head,  and  the  play  of  the 
features  themselves,  are  so  constantly  undergoing  change  that 
it  is  impossible,  to  the  average  mind,  to  form  a  due  mental 
impression.  How  many  of  our  readers  can  say  what  is  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  of  half-a-dozen  of  their  nearest 
friends  ?  Little  w  onder,  then,  that  they  know  still  less  of  those 
features  possessing  less  pronounced  individualism. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  most  faces  are  unsymmetrical  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  the  features.  For  a  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man,  the  latter  especially,  to  have  a  face  in  which  the  eyes 
are  not  irregular  in  size,  the  nose  not  turning  more  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  nor  the  mouth  down  more  at  one  corner  than 
the  opposite,  would  be  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Fewr,  howT- 
ever,  are  aware  of  these  facts,  and  when  their  ow'n,  or  their 
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friends’  pictures,  are  first  shown  to  them,  fault  is  often  found 
upon  this  very  point.  It  is  a  singular  property  of  the  mind, 
at  any  rate  amongst  civilised  people,  to  form  mental  conceptions 
of  all  objects  that  exist  in  twos  (we  cannot  say  pairs),  or  have 
two  sides  differing,  yet  Aot  very  dissimilar  in  character,  that 
they  are  evenly  proportioned,  and  the  oftener  such  objects  are 
seen,  the  stronger  does  this  belief  in  symmetry  become.  The 
judgment  becomes  warped,  and  almost  incapable  of  arriving  at 
truth  in  its  conceptions  of  familiar  objects.  There  is  one  way, 
however,  to  reach  truth,  and  that  is  to  destroy  the  familiarity ; 
and  this  is  most  easily  done  by  reversing  the  aspects  under 
which  the  objects  are  usually  seen.  If  we  stoop  down  in  a 
small  garden,  say,  and  look  between  the  knees  at  the  objects 
behind,  the  brain  is  amazed  at  the  different  aspect  familiar 
things  wear.  Looking  in  a  mirror  at  a  friend’s  face,  and  again 
we  feel  surprise  that  his  features  should  be  so  very  irregular — 
crooked,  in  fact ;  they  look  the  more  so  from  the  effect  of  this 
contrast  of  their  real  proportions  to  those  conceived  by  the 
mind. 

If  the  photographer  bear  these  facts  well  in  mind  lie  will 
have  made  step  towards  minimising  these  peculiarities,  which 
we  may  term  defects — that  is,  defect  from  perfection  of  sym¬ 
metry.  A  pleasant  but  inartistic  portrait  will  almost  always  be 
chosen  before  an  artistic  one,  in  which  the  face  gives  a  less  pleasing 
impression ;  hence  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the 
perception  of  these  peculiarities,  so  as  to  enable  the  most  to  be 
made  of  the  best  features,  while  the  irregular  portions  of  the 
face  are  subordinated  or  rendered  less  noticeable. 

We  are  speaking  now  more  especially  of  pure  photography; 
retouching  is  capable  of  great  things  in  competent  hands  ;  but 
the  more  pleasing  the  effect  that  can  be  obtained  without  its  aid 
the  more  successful  and  truthful  will  a  likeness  be.  “  Truth  is 
lid  in  a  well.”  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  truth,  as  the  example  of 
lie  two  paintings  showed ;  but  the  photographer  may  fairly 
ook  upon  it  as  being  attained  when  he  produces  the  most 
ileasing  likeness  with  the  least  need  for  retouching. 

It  is  useless  to  say,  “  The  camera  cannot  lie,  that  it  shows 
Mature  as  it  is it  does  not  show  Nature  as  she  is  imagined 
o  be,  and  that  is  the  point.  It  will  be  found  that  Nature  in  a 
ace  is  rarely  imagined  to  be  crooked.  Therefore,  we  again  say 
o  those  wishing  to  obtain  skill  in  portraiture,  “  Train  the  eye 
o  discover  the  irregularities  of  each  face,  and  that  being  dis- 
overed,  choose  the  best  pose  for  causing  the  irregularities  to  be 
mnoticed. 

There  will  be  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  to  note  ;  few 
ire  the  faces  where  all  are  symmetrical.  When  the  eyes  vary 
nuch  in  size,  let  the  smaller  of  the  two  be  upon  the  shadowed 
ide  of  the  face  ;  it  will  then  be  less  noticed,  and  the  effect  of 
he  greater  amount  of  light  falling  upon  the  larger  eye  may  in 
ome  cases  have  a  slight  tendency  to  cause  the  lids  to  droop  a 
ittle,  and  so  cause  it  to  appear  smaller  or  less  open. 

The  nose  is  the  next  difficulty ;  very  few,  indeed,  are  the 
eally  straight  noses  ;  usually  they  turn  to  the  right  or  the 
3ft.  A  whole  chapter  might  be  written  upon  them.  Suffice 
t  to  say,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  very  skilful  photographer 
>r  recommending  our  readers,  as  a  rule,  to  take  the  face  (when 
ot  turned  to  the  front)  from  the  side  towards  which  the  nose 
urns;  its  shape  will  be  better,  and  its  irregular  form  less 
ronounced.  We  should  say  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  mouth  is  always  a  great  trouble.  Our  neighbours 
cross  the  channel  always  used  to  delight  in  caricaturing  an 
Inglish  “  Mees  ”  with  large  open  mouth,  and  it  must  be  cou¬ 
rsed  many  English  people  cannot  put  their  lips  together  and 


look  either  natural  or  pretty.  By  placing  the  sitter  to  face  the 
light  we  have  seen  many  faces  with  parted  lips  most  effectively 
taken,  though  it  is  always  an  undertaking  of  risk  and  difficulty* 
Another  mode  of  treating  such  a  face  is  by  letting  the  fingers 
rest  by  the  margin  of  the  lips  in  a  semi-meditative  position. 
By  this  means  the  eye  is  carried  away,  as  it  were,  from  dwelling 
upon  the  open  mouth,  and  it  causes  no  artistic  offence.  For 
crooked  mouths,  if  by  any  device  the  head  can  be  placed  in  a 
natural  fashion  considerably  on  one  side,  great  deviations  from 
symmetry  may  be  pourtrayed  without  notice  being  taken. 
Otherwise,  it  is  best  to  photograph  the  face  from  that  side 
where  the  mouth  takes  the  highest  curve  ;  that  will  give  the 
pleasantest  expression,  except  in  cases  where  the  want  of 
symmetry  becomes  almost  a  deformation. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  notice  the  cars ;  often  one  is 
found  to  project  more  than  the  other,  frecpiently  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent ;  in  all  these  points  it  may  at  times  be  necessary 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  objections,  as  it  were.  Few 
faces  look  well  taken  full  front,  and  the  side  to  be  chosen  may 
still  show  absence  of  symmetry  in  one  feature,  and  allow  it  to 
be  hidden  in  another.  Here  judgment  must  have  play.  It  is 
in  these  points  that  the  thoughtful  trained  professional  so 
much  excels  the  amateur. 

Our  article  has  already  exceeded  a  desirable  limit,  or  we 
should  dwell  on  further  points — how  the  nez  retrousse  must  not 
be  looked  up  to,  nor  the  Roman  nose  down  upon ;  how  short- 
necked  people  must  not  be  taken  with  the  camera  higher  than 
their  breast,  while  long-necked  ones  may  with  advantage  be 
lowered  in  position.  Then  many  other  hints  could  be  given — 
enough  to  fill  several  articles ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  need  for  discriminating  observation,  and  hints  f< li¬ 
the  minimising  of  what  may  be  termed  natural  defects  of  the 
features. 

- ♦ - - 

Wf.  are  glad  to  learn  that  Captain  Abney  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Assistant  Director  in  the  Science  Department  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Iselin.  Captain 
Abney  has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Schools  of  Science  under  the  South  Kensington  regime. 


lx  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  we  suggested,  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  artistic  character  of  pictures  of  large  size,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  orthodox  photographic  brown  or  purple  colours,  of  others, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  the  better  class  of  engravings.  Since  the 
suggestion  was  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  many  photographers 
have  carried  it  out,  and  that  they  are  now  successfully,  as  well  as 
remuneratively,  cultivating  a  taste  among  their  clientele  for  pictures  of 
a  higher  artistic  order.  The  style  of  mounting  and  framing  suggested 
has  also  been  largely  adopted  for  this  class  of  picture. 


The  pictures  which  have  come  under  our  observation  have  all  been 
printed  of  a  black  or  sepia  colour,  either  by  the  carbon  or  the  platino- 
type  process,  and  have  been  mounted  on  plate  paper,  with  the  India 
tint,  and  also  plate-marked.  Altogether  they  have  a  very  recherche 
and  “  unphotographic  ”  appearance,  which  will  certainly  commend 
them  to  those  of  refined  tastes.  In  connection  with  this  style  of 
picture  we  would  suggest,  as  a  further  improvement,  that  if  they 
could  be  produced  in  the  same  deep  rich  tones  one  sees  in  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper  plates,  they  would  then  resemble  very  closely  fine 
aqua-tint  engravings.  An  improvement  iu  this  direction  certainly 
appears  desirable.  ~ _ 

It  looks  well  for  the  future  of  photography  when  any  decided  advance 
is  made  in  the  artistic  phase  of  its  production,  that  it  is  at  once  appi  <  - 
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dated  by  its  patrons.  Already,  we  are  given  to  understand,  some, 
who  mate  enlarging  for  the  trade  a  leading  feature,  are  now  making 
a  specialty  of  producing  panel  and  other  large-size  pictures  in  this 
style  from  smaller  negatives.  This  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to 
photographers  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  apparatus  for  taking 
such  pictures  direct.  _ _ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  since  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for 
collodion,  there  appears  to  have  been  fewer  fires  in  photographic 
establishments  than  at  any  time  previously.  It  is,  doubtless,  only  a 
coincidence,  yet  it  is  a  curious  one,  inasmuch  as  when  a  fire  did  happen, 
in  the  collodion  days,  its  origin  could  very  rarely  indeed  be  connected 
with  the  use  of  any  of  the  inflammable  materials  employed  in  the 
operations.  However,  the  daily  use  of  such  highly-combustible  mate¬ 
rials  as  gun-cotton,  ether,  and  alcohol,  was,  at  least,  some  justification 
to  the  insurance  companies  in  charging  very  high,  indeed  what  seemed 
exorbitant,  premiums ;  in  most  instances  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
cent.,  and  even  more  in  exceptional  cases.  One  would  imagine,  now 
that  collodion  is  almost  universally  abandoned  in  photography,  and  at 
least  one — and  the  principal— element  of  danger  got  rid  of,  the  rates 
of  insurance  might  well  be  lowered. 


u  That's  all  very  well,”  replied  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
London  offices  to  our  suggestion'  to  this  effect,  a  short  time  since  ; 
“  but  you  know  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  beyond  that  of  the  mere  hazardousness  of  the  calling,  one 
of  which  is  the  probable  value  of  the  salvage  in  the  event  of  a  con¬ 
flagration.  ”  It  was  then  explained  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  furniture,  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  without  their  sustaining  any  greater  injury  than  a  few 
sheets  of  glass-paper  and  a  little  French  polish  would  repair.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  furniture  and  appointments  of  a  photographic  studio, 
as  they  are  always  of  the  lightest  and  most  inflammable  description ;  and 
if  once  a  fire  occurs  they,  as  a  rule,  are  totally  destroyed  or  utterly 
ruined.  Further,  it  was  explained,  that  although  a  lens  might  not  be 
subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  melt  the  balsam  with  which  its  com¬ 
ponents  are  cemented,  yet,  if  a  splash  of  cold  water  came  in  contact 
with  it  while  it  was  warm,  it  would  be  split  to  atoms.  Thus  a  lens 
which  might  be  worth  fifty  pounds,  or  more,  would,  in  a  moment,  be 
reduced  to  the  value  of  so  much  old  brass  work. 


By-the-bye,  speaking  of  insurance,  reminds  us  that  in  most  policies 
a  limit  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  several  articles  which  are  enume¬ 
rated  therein.  Sometimes  the  value  of  any  individual  picture  is 
limited  to  three  or  four  pounds,  and  that  of  lenses  to  ten  pounds.  At 
the  time  when  many  old  policies  were  effected,  photographs  of  a  small 
size  only  were  taken.  Then  the  sums  named  were  a  fair  limit ;  for  it 
was  seldom  that  any  particular  picture  could  not  be  replaced  for  the 
stipulated  amount,  and  ten  pounds  was  generally  sufficient  to  replace 
most  of  the  lenses  then  in  use  without  entailing  a  serious  loss. 


Now,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Pictures  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  and  more  expensively  finished,  are  at  present  in  vogue  and, 
necessarily,  more  costly  appliances  are  required  for  their  production. 
Ten  pounds  might  cover  the  loss  of  a  whole-plate  lens,  but  it  would  be 
but  poor  compensation  for  an  instrument  costing  five  or  six  times  that 
amount.  Many  of  our  professional  friends  will  do  well  to  take  this 
matter  into  consideration,  if  they  happen  to  have  made  expensive 
additions  to  their  plant  since  their  policies  were  effected. 


Sometimes  the  silver  from  the  print  washings,  when  in  the  residue 
receptacle,  refuses  to  settle  down  after  the  salt  is  added,  and  will 
remain  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  several  days.  When  this  occurs, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  in  a  little  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid — 
the  latter  by  preference  on  account  of  its  cheapness — and  then  to  stir 
up  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  acid 
facilitates  the  separation,  and  the  dense  residue  from  1  he  bottom,  when 
stirred  up,  will,  as  it  subsides  again,  carry  down  with  it  the  finer  par¬ 
ticles  of  chloride.  It  is  always  a  good  plan,  a  few  days  before  the 


wastes  are  collected,  to  treat  the  print  washing  residues  in  this  maimer, 
as  the  chloride  then  settles  down  very  compactly,  so  that  it  can  the 
more  easily  be  removed  from  the  receptacle. 


Absolute  alcohol  has  been  a  familiar  photographic  chemical  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  art,  though  the  name  of  the  substance  by  no 
means  frequently  represents  the  qualities  of  the  liquid  itself.  Explo¬ 
sive,  poisonous,  and  eager  to  absorb  moisture,  is  the  nature  of  alcohol 
when  really  absolute,  and,  as  it  is  needless  to  say, the  spirit  sold  under 
the  name  of  absolute  is  usually  very  far  from  possessing  these 
characteristics.  A  specific  gravity  of  about  ’80">  gives  a  good  working 
spirit  that  is  readily  purchasable,  and  likely  to  meet  tin*  requirements 
of  most  photographers. 

As  to  what  is  the  true  strength  of  anhydrous  alcohol  authorities  are 
somewhat  at  variance,  but  that  of  S.G.  ’7GJ,  at  JO V.f  given  by  Kopp 
in  Pappendorff ’s  Analen  is,  in  all  probability,  very  nearly  correct.  A 
very  painstaking  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  subject  by  the 
Messrs.  Squibb,  and  included  in  their  JEphemeris  of  Materia  Medina,  $c. 
They  bring  to  light  a  number  of  remarkable  facts  about  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  alcohol,  and  claim  to  have  produced  a  sample  containing  less 
water  than  any  hitherto  made.  The  utmost  precautions  were  taken, 
and  large  quantities  operated  upon,  the  distillate  measuring  several 
gallons.  Lumps  of  good  caustic  lime  coarsely  powdered,  exposed 
afresh  to  heat,  and  reground,  were  employed  for  dehydrating  the 
alcohol;  and  the  final  result  is,  that  they  found  the  true  specific 
gravity,  after  correcting  for  expansion  of  the  glass  vessel,  to  be  •70*,U 
at  GO  Fahr.,  the  apparent  gravity  before  corrections  being  ’78001. 


Among  other  curious  facts,  the  experimenters  discovered  that  when 
the  distillation  Avas  made  while  the  lime  Avas  suspended  in  the  liquid, 
rendering  it  apparently^  milky,  the  resulting  distillate  contained  more 
water  than  when  the  operation  was  carried  on  after  the  lime  had 
settled,  thus  leading  to  the  inference  that  Avhen  it  passed  a  certain 
temperature  lime  was  forced  to  gi\re  up  a  portion  of  the  Avater  pre- 
viously  absorbed. 


We  have  on  a  former  occasion  called*  attention  to  the  increased 
success  that  has  been  obtained  of  late  years  in  dealing  Avitli  the  re¬ 
fractory  metal  iridium,  the  so-called  “  diamond  ”  of  the  diamond- 
pointed  gold  pens,  and  the  tip  of  the  stylographic  and  other  similar 
pens.  The  uses  of  iridium  in  this  direction  do  not  concern  us  ;  it  is 
the  possibility  of  its  employment  for  mechanical  operations  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  that  now  concerns  us — as  a  toning  agent  for  pictures 
for  enamelling  its  properties  are  already  known.  Our  belief  is,  that  as 
a  material  for  making  burnishers  of,  or,  rather,  facing  them  Avitli, 
nothing  could  excel  it — its  hardness,  durability,  non-liability  to  cor¬ 
rosion,  tarnish,  or  change  of  any  kind  Avhatever,  by  damp  or  atmo¬ 
spheric  impurity,  being  the  qualities  of  all  others  needed  for  that 
instrument.  If,  also,  its  price  did  not  preclude  it  from  being  used  for 
plating  the  face  of  the  plate  of  the  ordinary  rolling-press,  there  would 
be  a  very  great  gain  to  the  user  of  the  latter,  which  is  so  apt  to  rust, 
and  lose  its  polish.  Silver-plated  steel  plates  are  used,  as  we  are 
aware,  but  the  electro-deposited  silver  is  so  soft,  and  liable  to  scratch 
in  consequence. 


This  possibility  of  electro-plating  is  by  no  means  imaginary,  in  truth 
we  may  say  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  first  results  so  obtained 
were  unsatisfactory ;  a  thick  coating  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
thin  film  which  only  could  be  deposited,  was  liable  to  discolour  and 
scale  off.  Later  methods  have  enabled  a  coating  of  any  thickness  to 
be  obtained.  Patents  have  been  applied  for  for  them ;  hence  it  is 
likely  that  Ave  may  soon  learn  details.  The  question  of  expense  should 
then  be  the  only  one  to  consider,  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  gauge 
exactly,  on  account  of  the  price  fluctuating,  according  as  improved 
methods  are  introduced  for  AArorking  the  metal.  As  a  guide  of  some 
kind,  we  may  state  that  the  American  Iridium  Company  place  a  value 
of  twenty  dollars  per  ounce  upon  their  photo-iridium.  As  that  is, 
roundly  speaking,  about  the  value  of  gold,  it  is  not  dikely  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  utilisation  for  the  purposes  we  have  named.  Few 
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photographers  would  object  to  pay  for  electro-plating  in  gold  their 
steel  plates,  or  their  burnisher  bars,  to  ensure  their  surface  being  con¬ 
stantly  bright  and  never  needing  repair. 


A  well-known  method  of  loosening  refractory  glass  stoppers  is  to 
heat  the  neck  of  the  bottle  t^o  which  they  adhere,  a  plan  which  often 
results  in  liberating  the  stopper  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  A 
warning  against  the  method  comes  from  Japan.  Dr.  Driver,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  at  Tokio,  was  attempting 
to  open  a  bottle  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  in  this  manner,  when, 
through  some  decomposition  having  taken  place,  the  contents  exploded, 
broke  the  bottle  to  fragments,  and  seriously  injured  one  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  eyes.  Should  any  photographer  attempt  such  a  plan  with  an 
ammonia  bottle  for  instance,  results  equally  deplorable  might  readily 
ensue,  unless  great  care  were  exercised  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
heat  and  protecting  the  bottle. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
during  the  discussion  upon  optical  lantern  illuminants,  the  flame  of  a 
paraffine  lamp  as  a  source  of  light  was  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
always  giving  off  a  disagreeable  smell  after  a  time.  We  believe  a 
course  of  training  in  the  use  of  paraffine  lamps  would  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  any  one  had  a  thorough  conception  of  their  “  possi¬ 
bility  and  potency.”  In  country  houses,  where  paraffine  is  always 
employed,  the  owner  invariably  asserts,  in  reply  to  the  objections  of 
those  unfamiliar  with  their  use,  that  “  there  is  not  the  slightest  smell 
from  them ;  that,  in  fact,  you  would  not  know  there  was  paraffine  in 
the  hcuse.”  The  moment,  however,  that  evening  approaches  and  the 
lights  are  brought  in,  too  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  olfactory  nerves 
ire  generally  cognisant,  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  of  the  fact  that 
paraffine  oil,  or  something  extraordinarily  resembling  it,  is  present  in 
quantity.  Yet  the  explanation  is  simple.  In  the  first  case,  the  only 
smell  comes  from  a  trace  of  the  oil  hanging  about  the  brass  work  or . 
he  sides  of  the  lamp  itself.  In  the  second  place,  a  lamp  requires  to 
)e  perfectly  trimmed  or  else  imperfect  combustion  takes  place,  where- 
lpon  a  mixture  of  half-burnt  oil  and  extremely  minute  soot  particles 
ills  the  atmosphere,  and  renders  it  most  unpleasant.  To  avoid  this 
anell  entirely,  and  this  is  by  no  means  difficult,  the  wick  must  be 
Perfectly  even,  the  chimney  the  right  height  and  size,  and,  above  all, 
)o  attempt  must  be  made  to  lower  the  light  and  keep  it  burning.  The 
lame  must  be  at  its  highest,  or  entirely  extinguished,  if  smell  is  to  be 
i  voided. 


\  correspondent  of  Nature  decribes  a  simple  and  excellent  method 
>f  exhibiting  in  the  lantern  a  combination  of  two  differently-coloured 
ueces  of  glass,  to  show  selective  absorption  by  different  media,  a 
abject  so  often  treated  of  lately  in  connection  with  dark-room 
yindows.  He  mounts  two  slips  of  the  glass  at  right  angles  to  one 
nother  in  an  ordinary  wooden  slide,  and  so  enables  the  spectator  to 
,ee  not  only  the  result  of  the  absorption,  but,  also,  side  by  side,  the 
ctual  colours  of  the  glasses  employed.  IBs  experiments  were  for  the 
urpose  of  obtaining  a  homogeneous  blue  light  by  some  simpler  means 
ban  the  employment  of  a  cell  of  cuprammonium  solution.  lie  used 
combination  of  a  piece  of  greenisli-blue  glass,  known  as  signal-green 
lass,  and  one  of  rather  deep-tinted  cobalt  blue,  which,  even  when 
irect  sunlight  is  used,  permit  only  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  dull 
eutral  tinted  light. 


Tie  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washing- 
011,  has  been  issued,  and  contains  a  lengthy  report  by  Professor 
Iarkness  of  the  photographic  results  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  observa- 
ions.  lie  states  that  the  measurements  were  finished  in  August  last, 
nd  contained  the  results  of  the  examination  of  932  negatives  for  the 
orthern,  and  639  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  Professor  Harkness 
nters  into  considerable  detail  about  these  measurements,  and  explains 
ow  they  were  carried  out. 


odide  of  mercury,  as  ail  intensifier,  has  been  used  in  many  forms ; 
ut  we  have  never  seen  any  suggestion  as  to  using  it  alone  dissolved 


in  water.  Yet  that  it  can  be  so  dissolved  seems  evident  from  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Bulletin  cle  la  Societe  Chimique  de  Baris,  by 
M.  E.  Bourgoin.  He  states  that  at  17.YC.  a  litre  of  water 
will  dissolve  four  centigrammes  of  mercuric  iodide,  which  proportion 
is  doubled  by  adding  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  but  as  even  this  latter 
proportion  only  represents  something  under  six  gi-aias  to  the  gallon, 
intensification  would  proceed  at  a  slow  rate ;  though  the  fact  of  this 
solubility  it  is  very  desirable  to  place  on  record. 


Mu.  Edwin  Holmes  makes  a  very  important  communication  to  our 
contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic,  upon  the  subject  of  silverin'1- 
glasses,  apropos  of  the  discussion  at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societv 
recorded  by  us  last  week.  In  controverting  the  statement  that,  even 
with  a  thick  film,  sunlight  can  be  seen  through  the  mirror,  he  says 
that  the  gentleman  who  uttered  it  “  cannot  have  seen  a  thick  film,  for 
such  a  film  is  as  impervious  as  a  deal  board.” 

- ♦ - 

THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  FLOATING 
ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible,  within  the  last  many 
years,  to  choose  a  less  opportune  moment  than  the  present  in  which 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  albumenised  paper ;  the  time  of 
year  is  the  one  in  which  less  printing  goes  on  than  at  any  other. 
Moreover,  has  not  what  is  commonly  misnamed  “  silver  printing  ” — as 
if  there  were  no  other  methods  of  printing  in  silver  than  that  in 
which  albumen  is  used — just  received  its  death-blow  ?  For  the  third 
or  fourth  time  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Seriously  speaking,  I  think  it  likely  that  the  new  process  of  printing 
on  paper  prepared  with  gelatino-bromo-chloride  emulsion  will  have  a 
very  wide  popularity ;  yet  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  long  before  our 
old  enemy,  albumen,  will  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  field.  Still, 
lest  the  subject  of  albumenised  paper  should  be  within  a  few  months 
a  thing  entirely  of  the  past,  I  shall,  with  the  Editors'  permission,  say 
my  little  say  in  the  matter  Avhilst  it  is  still  possible,  that  at  least  one 
or  two  readers  may  feel  some  interest  in  it. 

I  have  been  lately  experimenting  pretty  largely  in  methods  of 
sensitising,  and  think  that  some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  come 
to  may  have  something  useful  in  them.  The  subject  was  pretty  well 
threshed  out  about  twenty  years  jago  ;  but  there  are  many  photo¬ 
graphers  working  now  who  do  not  remember  the  days  of  that  time, 
and  who  do  not  care  to  dive  into  the  photographic  literature  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Moreover,  there  is  one  point  which  I 
cannot  find  was  thoroughly  sifted,  even  in  the  days  when  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  albumenised  paper  appear  to  have  been  those 
-which  interested  photographers  almost  more  than  any  other.  I  refer 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  paper  should  be  floated.  I 
find  that  all  printers  have  a  practice  in  this  matter,  but  they  seem  to 
be  unab’e  or  unwilling  to  give  any  particular  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them. 

Some  months  ago  l  described,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  a  little  dodge  whereby  it  is  easy 
to  discover  where  all  this  soluble  chloride  in  albuminised  paper  is  con¬ 
verted  into  silver  chloride.  I  take  advantage  of  the  well-known  facts 
that  chromate  of  potassium  will  not  be  converted  into  chromate  of 
silver  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  until  such  time  as  any  soluble 
and  iodide-bromide  or  chloride,  which  may  be  present,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  iodide-bromide  or  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  chromate  of 
silver  is  of  an  intense  red  colour.  I11  fact,  I  make  use  of  the  com¬ 
monest  method  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  and  of 
estimating  volumetrically  the  quantity  of  it.  A  spot  of  a  solution  of 
chromate  of  potassium  in  water  is  placed  011  the  back  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  be  sensitised,— in  the  corner,  of  course,  unless  the  work  is 
purely  experimental,  and  the  change  of  colour  in  this  spot  is  watched. 
When  it  changes  from  the  original  faint  lemon  tint  to  a  brilliant  red 
it  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  chloride  in  the  albumen  and  paper 
has  been  converted. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  sensitising 
till  a  complete  conversion  of  the  chloride  has  taken  place.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  this  soluble  chloi.ue 
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in  the  paper  should  he  converted  into  silver  chloride  to  give  the 
best  results  in  printing.  Indeed,  I  shall  presently  show  that  this  is 
not  necessary.  Still,  extended  experiments  with  the  chromate  test 
have  given  some  results,  a  consideration  of  which  may,  I  think,  be 
instructing. 

It  has  for  long  been  known  that  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
sodium  potassium,  &c.,  to  the  sensitising  bath  the  strength  of  the 
silver  nitrate  might  be  greatly  reduced  without  the  albumen  of  the 
paper  being  dissolved  away  in  sensitising.  The  same  result  follows 
from  adding  alcohol  to  the  bath.  This  latter  fact  was  noted  by 
photographers  long  ago,  but  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  quite 
recently  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  By  making  use  of  both  the  agents 
mentioned,  I  have  been  able  to  sensitise  paper  on  a  bath  as  weak  as 
three  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  solution.  Moreover,  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  sensitise  albumenised  paper  of  most  brands  on 
a  plane  bath,  as  weak  as  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  without 
solution  of  this  albumen  to  an  extent  objectionable  in  experimental 
work. 

Now  comes  the  point,  which  at  first  appears  curious.  Sensitising 
paper  on  baths  of  gradually-increasing  strength  and  using  the  chromate 
indicator.  I  found  that  with  the  increase  of  strength  of  the  bath  there 
was  decrease  of  the  time  required  before  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
Was  converted ;  that  this  held  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that  beyond 
that  point  increase  of  strength  of  bath  involved  increase  of  time  of 
floating  before  complete  conversion  of  the  chloride  took  place. 

At  first  this  anomaly  appeared  curious  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Capt.  Abney  that  a  weak  bath  might  necessitate  a  shorter 
time  of  sensitising  than  a  strong  one,  because  in  the  latter  case,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  sensitising,  an  insoluble  film  of  albumen  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  acts  as  a  barrier,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  silver  nitrate  from  quickly  reaching  the  soluble  chloride 
behind  it. 

It  is  evident,  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  there  is 
another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  matter.  To  explain  this,  let 
us  conceive  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  albumen  salted  with  an 
average  quantity  of  chloride.  This  sheet  will  contain  as  much  salt  as 
will  require  about  twenty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  convert  it.  The 
“  sponging  up  ”  power  of  the  sheet — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
phrase  more  suppressed  than  elegant — will  be  to  the  amount  of  about 
one  third  of  an  ounce  of  liquid.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of, 
for  example,  a  twenty-grain  bath,  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  so 
little  affects  the  absorptive  power  of  the  paper  that  the  latter  soaks  up 
one  third  of  an  ounce  of  bath,  immediately  that  a  sheet  is  floated  we 
will  have  the  following  result: — ‘The  paper,  immediately  that  it  is 
floated,  has  taken  to  itself  solution  containing  6-f  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  that  is  to  say,  enough  to  convert  just  one-third  of  the  soluble 
chloride  into  silver  chloride.  This  conversion,  we  may  assume,  takes 
place  very  speedily.  We  now  have  in  the  paper  two-thirds  of  the 
soluble  chloride  still  unconverted,  and,  moreover,  have  in  its  presence 
nothing  which  can  convert  it  into  silver  chloride,  the  solution  which 
is  in  the  paper  containing  only  chloride  of  ammonia,  or  some  analogous 
chloride.  The  further  conversion  can  only  go  on  by  the  slow  process 
of  diffusion.  The  soluble  chloride,  as  it  diffuses  out  of  the  paper, 
being  met  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  diffusing  into  the  paper. 

Let  us  now  imagine  the  circumstances  changed,  and  suppose  that 
the  bath  is  a  sixty-grain  one.  The  paper  is  now  capable  of  sponging 
up  enough  silver  nitrate  in  solution  to  convert  all  the  soluble  chloride 
at  once.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  has  stepped  in  the  factor 
of  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  which  comes 
first  in  contact  with  the  silver  nitrate  solution. 

As  we  increase  the  strength  of  the  bath  beyond  the  sixty  grains  we 
cannot  increase  the  spread  of  complete  conversions  of  the  chloride, 
because  this  conversion  cannot  take  place  in  any  circumstances  till  the 
solution  has  reached  the  very  back  of  the  paper.  We  do,  however, 
increase  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  coagulations  of  the 
albumen  and,  as  a  consequence,  decrease  the  power  of  the  paper  to 
“sponge  up”  solution. 

The  fact  that  with  different  samples  of  paper,  what  I  may  call  the 
turning  point ,  arrives  at  different  strengths  of  bath  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  probable  fact  that  the  different  papers  are  coated  with 
albumen  which,  is  salted  with  different  quantities  of  salt.  It  is 
probable  that  with  any  particular  sample  of  paper  the  chloride  wib 


be  completely  converted  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  when  our  bath 
is  of  such  strength  that  the  paper  will  “  sponge  up  ”  solution  containing 
just  enough  silver  nitrate  to  completely  decompose  the  chloride  in  the 
paper.  A  strength  either  greater  or  less  than  this  will  involve  longer 
floating. 

But  is  the  complete  conversion  of  the  chloride  necessary?  No;  in 
my  experience  it  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Indeed,  although  1  have 
called  my  experiments  instructive — and,  although  for  the  matter  of  that 
I  consider  them  instructions  to  a  certain  extent  as  leading  to  a  little 
further  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  we  arc  working  when 
sensitising  paper — I  may  say  that  my  practical  experience  leads  me  to 
see  that  the  old  rule  of  sensitising  for  a  shorter  time  the  stronger  the 
bath,  is  perfectly  sound.  I  have  got  better  results  by  floating  for  only 
twenty  seconds  on  a  hundred-grain  bath  than  by  floating  five  minutes 
on  a  twenty-grain  bath,  although  in  the  latter  case  all  the  chloride 
was  converted;  in  the  former  case  only,  I  imagine,  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  it.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  very  fact  that  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  chloride,  and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  converted  with 
a  strong  bath,  is  the  very  reason  why,  in  practice,  a  strong  bath  gives 
results  which  cannot  in  certain  points  be  equalled  with  a  weak  one. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

• — - ♦ - 

THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 

With  reference  to  the  quotation  on  page  9  of  this  volume  of  the 
Journal  from  the  Archie  on  the  subject  of  hydrokinone,  and  also  some 
later  remarks  upon  intensification,  my  experience  from  accumulated 
experiments  differs  from  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article  on  hydroki¬ 
none  as  a  developer. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  find  pyro  ten  times  faster.  I  gave  a  plate 
a  short  exposure,  cut  it  in  halves,  developed  one  half  with  hydrokinone 
and  the  other  with  pyro — Fry’s  formula — with  which  I  have  always 
succeeded  as  well  as  now  I  contend  pyro  will  let  one.  With  hydroki¬ 
none  I  got  a  dense  negative,  and  with  pyro  a  faint  image  that  would 
have  been  altogether  too  thin  to  print  from,  even  under  blue  cobalt  pot 
glass.  The  resultant  colour  of  the  hydrokinono-developed  plate — a 
reddish  tinge  by  reflected  light — really  adds  to  the  density  for  printing 
purposes.  For  one  thing,  I  hope  and  believe  I  shall  never  have  to 
resort  to  intensifying  again.  I  feel  sure  that  in  dull  weather  hydro¬ 
kinone  will  do  for  a  short  exposure  that  which  is  out  of  the  power  of 
pyro  to  accomplish.  I  wish  hydrokinone  could  get  a  fair  general  trial, 
and  should  like  to  hear  the  results. 

I  append  the  formula  I  now  use, — 

Use  only  filtered  soft,  or  distilled  water,  not  hard  water,  or  Com¬ 
panies’  water  (which  is  with  nearly  every  Company  the  same  thing), 
unless  it  be  well  boiled,  left  to  cool,  and  filtered.  Make  the  following 
solutions : — 

A  Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  potash. 

•£,  j  Hydrokinone .  8  grains. 

1  Water . .  1  ounce. 

This  will  keep  well  in  filtered  soft  water,  leaving  it  twenty-four  hours 
to  dissolve,  then  filter. 

q  |  Alloxan  . . . . .  1  grain. 

(  Water  . . . . .  * . . . . . 0  ounces. 

I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  proved  it,  but  I  confidently  anticipate  that 
B  and  C  may  be  made  up  in  one.  For  a  7|  x  5  plate  I  use — 

Soft  water  . .  4  ounces  or  thereabouts. 


A  . . . . . . .  2  drachms. 

B . . . . .  1  drachm. 


Or  if  under-exposed  . . 2  drachms. 

But  I  think  one  will  be  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  sufficient.  Keep 
the  developer  gently  moving,  and  then  I  cannot  better  express  the  way 
the  negative  comes  out  than  in  the  words  of  the  popular  song,  “  Wait 
till  the  clouds  roll  by.”  I  found  today  by  experiment  that  which  I 
had  been  led  to  anticipate,  that  by  pouring  off  the  developer  and 
leaving  it  off  for  half  a  minute,  the  development  is  accelerated. 

I  do  not,  I  again  say,  find  this  developer  so  very  slow,  although  it 
is  some  time  (say  at  most  ten  minutes)  before  it  begins  to  show  action 
on  the  film,  but  once  it  begins  it  is  steady  and  very  sure,  and  does  not 
sacrifice  the  high  lights  while  the  deep  shadows  are  being  brought 
out.  For  example,  last  Saturday  afternoon,  I  took  a  portrait  of  a 
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lacty,  at  about  three  o’clock,  exposure  five  seconds,  with  Dallmeyer’s 
8^  x  G]f  triplet  (a  slow  lens)  and  f-stop,  in  a  conservatory,  S.E.  aspect, the 
sun  shining,  hut  the  subject  shaded  by  a  white  sheet  with  blue  pattern 
on  it.  As  result  I  got  a  good  and,  as  a  pyro-  or  iron-development- 
worker  would  consider,  a  decidedly  dense  negative.  I  could  say  much 
in  favour  of  a  developer  that  has  given  me  much,  nay,  every  satis¬ 
faction  in  its  use,  and  much  pleasure  in  expeiimenting  to  work  out  the 
formula,  but  space  will  not  allow.  I  have  since  obtained  two  splendid 
negatives,  the  only  difference  from  the  above  conditions  being  that  the 
time  was  earlier,  12.15  to  45  p.m. ;  but  the  sun  was  unsuccessfully 
struggling  to  disperse  the  fog,  and  one  was  taken  with  Dallmeyer’s 
A  A  Avide  angle  (another  sIoav  lens)  ;  time  in  both  cases,  five  seconds. 

To  conclude,  I  ought  perhaps  to  give  the  reasons  (hypothesis,  shall 
I  say)  for  adopting  the  formula  I  give.  I  suppose  that  it  is  known  and 
admitted  that  a  reducing  agent  acts  much  more  energetically  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  chemical  reaction,  and  my  own  experiments  point  to  that 
conclusion.  I  have  tried  acetic,  and  oxalic,  and  uric;  but  the  latter  is 
that  from  which  the  one  I  use  is  derived,  and  which  is  an  analogue 
oxalic  acid.  I  find  it  in  many  Avays — not  to  trouble  you  with  details 
— much  the  best.  I  do  not  say  that  I  haA’e  arrived  at  perfection,  but 
I  believe  I  have  progressed  at  least  one  step  in  advance  of  pyro  or  iron 
development. 

I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions  before  closing : — 1st.  What  is  the 
symbol  of  liydrokinone  P  2nd.  Has  light  any  acid  reaction  on  the 
dry  plate  P  If  so,  is  the  conclusion — hence  the  success  of  alkaline 
development — correct  ? 

I  have  some  further  experiments  in  vieAv,  the  result  of  Avhich  I  hope 
to  report  in  a  future  article.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

- - - ♦ - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

“  What  is  chloride  of  gold  ?  ”  I  Avas  asked  the  other  day.  “  Generally,” 
I  replied,  “  it  is  not  chloride  of  gold.”  We  all  know  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  art,  chloride  of  gold  Avas  a  very  deliquescent  salt  which 
could  scarcely  be  Aveighed  sufficiently  quickly  to  prevent  absorption  of 
Avater,  and  many  of  us  can  remember  the  introduction  of  the  little 
glass  tubes,  hermetically  sealed,  and  containing  a  guaranteed  amount 
of  chloride,  and,  still  more  can  remember  the  first  appearance  of  the  non- 
deliquescent  double  chloride  of  gold,  and  sodium,  See. ;  but,  all  through, 
a  guarantee  was  usually  printed  on  each  tube,  stating  that  it  contained 
seven  and  a  half  grains  of  metallic  gold.  So,  in  effect,  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  chloride  of  gold  as  a  salt  containing,  at  any  rate,  half  its 
Aveight  of  metallic  gold — the  true  criterion  of  its  intrinsic  value.  That 
being  the  case,  it  will  be  interesting  to  do  a  little  calculating,  and  see 
Avhat  the  pure  metallic  base  is  being  sold  at  when  a  fifteen-grain  tube 
of  “  chloride  of  gold”  may  be  bought  at  thirteen  pence.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  tube  containing  seven  and  a  half  grains  gold,  and 
charging  nothing  for  labour,  acids,  and  tubes,  yve  find,  as  74  :  ldd.:: 
480  :  8o2d. ;  that  is,  £3  9s.  4d.  is  the  price  charged  per  ounce  for  pure 
metallic  gold.  Comment  is  needless  in  face  of  the  fact  that  fine  gold 
is  Avorth  over  four  guineas  an  ounce  intrinsically. 

M.  Carey  Lea  seems  to  have  “  struck  ile  ”  in  his  article  upon  the 
combination  of  bromide  of  silver  with  the  aniline  dyes  themselves 
Avithout  the  inteiwention  of  gelatine.  It  is  patent  to  all  that,  eAren 
assuming  the  dyes  to  have  .all  the  effects  in  equalising  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  colours  that  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  staining 
process  claim  for  them,  the  Arery  fact  of  the  film  being  also  stained 
must  tend  to  introduce  irregularity  of  action  upon  the  sensitive  com¬ 
pound  within  the  film.  I,  for  one,  wait  with  considerable  interest  for 
the  next  communication  on  the  subject  from  the  able  pen  of  the  old 
correspondent  of  this  Journal. 

I  note  the  Sheffield  Photographic  Society  adopt  the  Avise  plan  of 
increasing  the  A’alue  of  papers  read  and  observations  made,  by  supply¬ 
ing  coiwenience  for  practical  demonstration.  Thus,  on  the  6th  inst., 
I  read  that  a  number  of  plates  which  had  received  exposure,  ranging 
from  three  to  thirty  seconds,  Avere  developed  before  the  audience,  to 
sIioav  the  power  possessed  by  the  photographers  of  correcting  the 
effects  of  incorrect  exposure  by  alterations  in  the  developer.  Seeing 
that  the  proper  exposure  was  judged  to  be  fifteen  seconds,  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  getting  a  good  negative  that  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  double  that  length  of  time  ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  tour  de  force 


to  obtain  a  good  negative  from  a  plate  that  had  only  one-fifth  of  the 
correct  exposure.  The  question  arises  always  in  these  trials,  Was  the 
operator  aware  of  the  exposures  gRento  each  plate  respectively?  For 
the  merit  of  a  good  SArstem  of  development  can  only  be  shown  in  its 
poAver  to  cope  Avith  unknown  factors.  A  dozen  plates  given  that  may 
be  under — or  may  be  over  exposed,  it  is  not  known  Avhich;  required, 
to  get  perfect  negatives  from  them.  That  is  the  problem. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  new  arrangement  for  holding  a  set 
of  backgrounds  that  Avas  exhibited  before  the  Edinburgh  Societv,  Avill 
be  a  piece  of  apparatus  of  singular  utility  in  studios  Avhere  painted 
backgrounds  are  made  use  of — and  where,  now,  are  thev  not?  A 
framework  capable  of  holding  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  backgrounds, 
any  one  of  Avhich  may  be  selected  and  dropped  into  its  position  in  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  Avithout  being  over-shadowed  by  a  neighbouring 
roller,  is  a  contrivance  as  useful  as  it  is  ingenious.  I  think  the 
objections  raised  by  one  gentleman  at  the  meeting  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  repainting  a  Avoru-out  picture,  must  have  rather  amused  his 
hearers, — backgrounds  at  from  tAvo  to  six  guineas  each  could  not  have 
their  cost  influenced  to  any  extent  bv  the  value  of  the  canvas ! 

Mr.  Burton,  Avhile  speaking  before  the  Balloon  Society  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  platinotype  process,  spoke  of  the  disadvantage  of 
the  necessity  for  “  keeping  the  paper  absolutely  dry,”  Avhile  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  say  (although  their  statement  does  nor 
correctly  represent  Mr.  Burton’s  words),  that  the  keeping  the  paper  in 
a  tube  or  other  receptacle  with  calcic  chloride  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  disadvantage  of  the  slightest  practical  importance.  Per¬ 
haps  not  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  paper,  but  to  the  printer  in  a 
small  Avav,  it  is  a  serious  nuisance  to  have  most  carefully  to  close  a 
box  each  time  he  takes  a  piece  of  paper  out  or  puts  a  print  in ;  and  to 
the  large  employer,  whose  work  is  done  by  printers,  it  is  no  slight 
thing  to  have  a  batch  of  prints  ruined  and  a  quantity  of  paper  spoiled 
through  the  forgetfulness  of  one  of  his  printers  or  apprentices  in 
leaving  off  the  lid  of  the  box,  or  his  omission  to  keep  the  chloride  duly 
dried,  a  disadvantage  both  for  his  pocket  and  his  equanimity.  The 
platinotype  process  gives  most  beautiful  and  artistic  results,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  slurring  over  difficulties  of  the  kind  I  allude 
to.  Rather  take  another  of  the  company’s  sentences  from  the  same  letter : 
“  All  processes  have  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,"  as  our  guide. 

Mr.  Shelton’s  letter  upon  assistants  and  certificates  opens  ground 
Avell  worthy  of  discussion,  and  I  am  quite  one  Avith  the  Editors  in 
their  remarks  last  AATeek  upon  the  holders  of  certificates,  &c.  neing  often 
men  of  the  most  superficial  attainments,  and  Avhose  knowledge,  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  cram,  is  forgotten  as  quickly  as  learnt.  The  possessors 
of  such  certificates — I  do  not  now  allude  to  photographic  certificates 
only — are  usually  as  vain  and  self-important  as  they  are  useless.  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  of  an  instance  Avhere  a  youth  passed  an 
examination  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  practical  handling  of  Avhich  Avas 
quite  unfamiliar  to  him.  The  institution  of  teaching  establishments  is 
worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and  a  necessary  corollary  is  the  granting 
of  prizes  or  certificates  of  merit ;  but  in  a  profession  like  photography, 
Avhere  the  art  instinct  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of  the  highest 
results,  certificates  of  merit  in  a  technical  examination  cannot  go  far. 
Further,  it  strikes  me  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  possession  of 
such  a  qualification,  if  it  were  known,  actually  militates  against  an 
aspirant’s  success  in  gaining  a  situation  ;  his  employer  would  Ire  jealous 
of  him. 

Mr.  Corbet’s  suggestion  as  to  cutting  off  portions  of  threads  of  the 
screw  of  lens  and  of  flange  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one,  as  a 
half-turn  would  cause  the  lens  to  fasten  almost  the  moment  it  a.  as 
applied,  and  so  aA'oid  the  interminable  screwing  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  idea,  lioAvever,  has  been  suggested  before;  I  remember  noticing  it 
some  time  ago  in  a  leaderette  in  these  columns  apropos  of  a  similar 
suggestion  for  fastening  a  microscope  objective.  Considering  the  prac¬ 
tical  latitude  that  might  be  alloAved  in  the A  ariation  from  mathematical 
centering  in  a  lens,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  slavish,  unthinking 
adherence  to  old  fashions  that  the  screwing  of  photographic  len-es 
to  their  mounts  has  not  been  abolished  long  ago.  5\  here  lies  the 
difficulty  of  adopting  another  plan? 

The  image  of  the  lens  has  not  to  be  magnified  by  a  second  com¬ 
bination,  which  is  practically  the  only  cause  for  requiring  absolute 
ruth  of  centering.  There  would  not  be  the  slightest  damage  to  the 
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image  if  tlie  axis  of  a  twelve-inch  focus  lens,  for  instance,  pointed 
an  eighth  of  an  inch — or  even  a  quarter  of  an  inch — to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  plate ;  and  granted  this,  I  cannot  see  why  any  difficulty 
should  arise  in  placing  a  lens  in  the  camera  front  without  any  screw 
whatever.  Why  not  make  the  surface  of  the  mount  flush  from  end 
to  end  and  slip  the  lens  into  a  short  outer  tube,  just  as  a  lens  slides 
in  its  outer  mount  ? 

How  many  unfortunate  photographers  who  do  not  insist  upon  pre¬ 
payment  are  there  who  have  not  met  with  similar  treatment  to  that 
described  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung,  as  befalling  one  of 
its  correspondents.  A  lady  and  gentleman  come  to  be  photographed, 
and  will  “  call  next  day.”  Next  day  never  comes,  nor  the  cash  either. 
But  mark  the  denouement The  photographer  applies  for  payment. 
“  Oh,  we  do  not  want  them,  and  decline  to  pay*.”  The  photographer, 
irate,  and,  of  course,  foolish,  threatens  to  expose  the  pictures  in  his 
glass  case,  and  label  them  unpaid,  but  doesn’t.  Nevertheless  he  is 
summoned  before  the  magistrate  for  his  threat.  lie  is  ordered  to 
remove  the  pictures  from  the  case,  pay  costs  of  summons  and  trial, 
and  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  contumacy  for  every  day  he  kept  the 
pictures  exhibited  after  being  requested  to  remove  them ! 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

No  harm  may  be  done,  perhaps,  in  attempting  to  arouse  a  little 
stronger  sense  of  the  dignity  which  should  appertain  to  photography, 
by  a  more  complete  recognition,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  duties 
which  the  photographers  of  to  day  hold  to  posterity,  as  pictorial 
historians.  If  photography  had  been  known  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  photographers  of  that  day  had  taken  millions  of 
pictures  on  albumenised  paper,  which  pictures  they  knew  to  be 
perishable  within  a  moderate  limit  of  time,  no  hesitation  would  now 
be  felt  by  the  public  in  expressing  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  had  performed  their  duties  to  posterity.  Had  no  alternative 
process  been  known,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse,  but  the 
carbon  process  has  been  with  us,  of  to  day,  for  many  years  past ;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  firm  in  England  can  make  the  same  statement 
as  the  firm  of  Geruzet  Freres,  of  Brussels,  that  for  many  years  it  has 
not  turned  out  a  single  photograph  less  permanent  than  those  on 
carbon.  There  are  English  firms  which  have  done  much  in  large 
carbon  pictures,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  one  which  has  used  the  process 
exclusively  for  cartes-de-visite  and  small  work.  None  but  a  skilled 
eye  can  tell  the  difference  between  Messrs.  Geruzet’s  small  carbon 
portraits  and  those  on  albumenised  paper,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Geruzet 
told  me,  that  when  the  colour  of  his  tissue  was  good  he  had  turned 
out  some  which  would  puzzle  even  experts,  if  they  wished  to  state 
off-hand  the  nature  of  the  process  employed. 

Paper  is  hygrometric  and  discolours  with  time,  especially  when 
freely  exposed  to  air,  light,  and  the  gases  of  towns.  What  may  be 
the  length  of  the  life  of  the  oxidised  gelatine  and  colouring  matters 
which  form  the  shadows  of  carbon  prints  I  know  not,  but  may 
remark  that  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the 
tissue,  in  selecting  only  such  colouring  ingredients  as  are  known  to 
be  comparatively  imperishable.  A  large  public  demand  for  ename 
photographs  would  exercise  a  healthy  influence  in  the  direction  of 
permanency ;  at  present  enamel  photographs  are  expensive,  and  are 
produced  by  but  few  persons.  Altogether,  much  is  to  be  said  for  the 
process  described  in  my  last,  of  cementing  collodion  photographs 
between  plates  of  glass  by  heat,  imbedding  them  at  the  same  time  in 
a  thin  layer  of  non-volatile  resinous  matter.  It  is  on  record  that 
some  cemented  microscopic  transparencies  have  faded,  but  probably 
the  plates  were  joined  only  with  partially  hardened  Canada  balsam  : 
possibly  the  fixing  solution  was  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  whatever 
the  fixing  solution,  it  is  possible  that  afterwards  it  was  not  thoroughly 
washed  out  of  the  film. 

An  objection  to  photographs  on  glass  is  their  liability  to  breakage, 
therefore,  tor  historical  purposes,  cemented  photographs  should  be  of 
small  size,  and  taken  and  preserved  in  duplicate ;  the  plates  of  glass 
should  also  be  thick,  and  the  finished  picture  fixed  in  a  massive  well¬ 
fitting  frame,  say  of  oak.  or  silver,  with  its  parts  held  together  by 
screws.  What  may  be  the  most  appropriate  size  is  a  question  over 
which  there  is  room  for  wide  latitude  of  fancy  and  opinion ;  once  I 


consulted  the  experienced  Mr.  John  Traill  Taylor  as  to  the  bc-t  -mall 
size  for  negatives  intended  to  be  of  general  utility,  and  In*  told  me 
that  he  liked  o-in.  by  4-in.  Since  then  1  have  seen  that  there  i>  good 
foundation  for  such  an  opinion;  the  size  will  do  for  enlargement  to  a 
good  wall-picture  :  when  printed  from  direct,  t he  pictures  are  not  loo 
small  to  be  pleasing  in  an  album;  and  when  lantern  pictures  are 
wanted,  they  can  easily  be  obtained  of  the  proper  dimensions.  In 
passing,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  ordinary  size  of 
lantern  pictures  is  the  best  which  might  have  betyi  chosen;  tin* 
dimensions  were  fixed  nobody  knows  when,  or  why,  or  where.  If 
lantern  pictures  continue  to  increase  in  popularity,  the  demand  will 
arise  for  more  artistic  slides,  either  photographic,  or  painted  by  clever 
Italian,  or  other  artists,  and  a  larger  size  would  give  more  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  artistic  ability*,  should  objections  in  the  way  of  optical 
expenses  not  press  too  forcibly. 

In  cementing  pictures  between  glass  plates  by  heat,  it  is  a  great 
point  that  the  pieces  of  glass  shall  be  flat ;  indeed  plate  glass  L  highly 
desirable  for  the  purpose,  for  it  is  difficult,  until  some  practical  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  acquired,  to  get  rid  of  air-bubbles  with  facility.  As 
stated  in  my  last,  unless  the  volatile  oils  are  driven  out  of  the  resin, 
and  fixed  oil  in  small  proportion  substituted  to  give  toughness,  slow 
oxidation  will  set  in.  Lord  Rayleigh  once  coloured  Canada  balsam 
with  litmus,  to  make  a  blue  film  for  optical  purposes  between  plates 
of  glass;  after  a  time  he  found  oxidation  to  begin  at  the  edges  anl  to 
gradually  creep  in  between  the  plates,  reddening  the  litmus  as  it 
went  along.  This  experiment  may  be  useful,  applied  to  photographic 
purposes,  to  tell  whether  or  not  particular  specimens  of  prepared  resins 
slowly*  oxidise  between  glass  plates.  W.  II.  IIarrisox. 

- ♦ - 


TRANSATLANTIC  JOTTINGS. 

Ph o tog n apii i C  journalism  in  America  has  been,  for  some  little  time 
past,  in  a  chronic  state  of  fermentation ;  and  notifications  of  changes 
taking,  and  to  take,  place  meet  one  on  every  side.  Already  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  (New  York)  has  become  a  weekly*,  and  the  first  number 
of  the  present  year  comes  before  its  readers  in  a  fresh  guise.  The  old 
coloured  cover  has  been  discarded,  and  the  new  journal  rendered  a 
close  approximation  to  our  own  in  size  and  general  arrangement. 
Anthony's  Bulletin  announces,  in  its  last  issue  for  18S4,  that  for  the 
future  the  work  will  come  out  fortnightly.  7 ValzTs  Monthly  for  the 
future  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  photography,  and  its  title  is  to  be 
WalzCs  Photographic  Monthly.  Rumours  of  further  impending  altera¬ 
tions  are  abroad,  but  at  present  the  changes  are  “  in  the  air.” 

There  is,  however,  no  novelty  in  the  mode  in  which  we  see  the 
pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  reproduced  in 
these  various  journals;  and  we  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  articles  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  one  of  the  above-named 
journals  having  seven  of  its  eighteen  pages  composed  of  matter 
entirely  from  our  own  columns,  the  source  of  the  articles  being 
honestly  acknowledged;  but  we  do  raise  a  note  of  complaint  when  we 
observe,  as  we  do  in  another  of  these  journals,  an  article  by  a  well- 
known  contributor  extracted  from  our  pages,  and  with  his  name 
attached,  but  no  reference  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  as  its  source  appended. 

The  question  of  the  prices  charged  for  cabinet  and  other  pictures 
appears  still  to  be  exciting  a  vast  amount  of  attention,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  frantic  desire  to  do  a  large 
business  (or  to  exist  at  all),  prices  have  been  reduced  in  some  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  has  caused  portraiture  to  arrive  at  the  stage  when  it  ceases 
to  be  profitable.  A  stand  has  tardily  been  made,  and  combinations 
are  being  formed  in  many  towns  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  prices  at 
a  reasonable  level.  There  must  naturally  be  grades  in  charges  for,  as 
there  are  in  the  quality  of,  the  work  produced,  and  perhaps  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  fix  a  minimum  which  the  members  of  the  combination 
undertake  not  to  pass.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  at  Chicago 
recently  led  to  an  amusing  incident  taking  place.  One  member  of  the 
fraternity  did  not  reduce  his  charges  below  the  limit,  but  he  hung  up 
a  sign  offering  a  panel  picture  worth  two  dollars,  as  a  premium  to  any 
one  who  had  a  dozen  cabinets  taken  at  his  studio.  He  was  brought  to 
book  by  the  other  members  for  this  infringement,  and,  tailing  the 
whole  thing  good-humouredly,  allowed  them  to  have  their  way; 
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hereupon  a  deputation  in  all  gravity  sallied  forth,  took  down  the 
(fending  sign,  and  cremated  it.  A  meeting  of  Rochester  plioto- 
raphers  also  agreed  to  advance  their  prices  a  dollar  a  dozen,  and  so 
le  feeling  spreads. 

We  notice  in  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  that  the  Lewis 
jcandescence  gas  light,  a  specimen  of  which  was  taken  over  from 
)is  country  hy  the  editor  of  tjie  Times,  has  been  greatly  approved  of. 
lie  burner,  which  our  readers  may  remember,  gives  its  light  by 
piece  of  platinum  gauze  becoming  incandescent  by  the  heat  from 
l  ordinary  coal-gas  flame  supplied  by  air  under  pressure,  has 
een  tried  for  enlarging  purposes  and  considered  highly  effective. 

committee  was  formed  to  thoroughly  examine  it  and  report  upon 
s  merits. 

We  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  that  a  company  has  been 
irmed  to  work  a  patent  invention  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  for  the  produc- 
on  of  gelatine  emulsion  films  in  lieu  of  glass.  The  capital  is  to  be 
vo  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  stock,  plant,  patents  and  good- 
ill  of  the  ‘ ■'  Strong  and  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company  ”  have  been 
urchased.  A  long  description  is  given  of  the  method  of  making  the 
Im,  which  consists  primarily  of  a  sheet  of  translucent  paper  coated 
l  each  side  with  gelatine,  one  of  the  sides  being  rendered  insoluble, 
bile  the  soluble  side  is  coated  with  emulsion.  The  film  is  developed 
ist  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  plate,  and  is  transferred  to  a  glass 
ate  by  “  squeegeeing  ”  on  just  as  in  developing  carbon  tissue :  the 
lalogv  to  which  is  rendered  the  more  complete  from  the  fact  that 
le  glass  with  its  squeegeed  film,  is  placed  in  hot  water  just  as  in 
jveloping  tissue.  The  emulsion  has  been  prepared  with  chrome 
um,  and  hence  does  not  melt;  while  the  intervening  gelatine  dissolves 
ul  the  paper  peels  away,  leaving  a  finished  negative  upon  the 
ate. 

Among  the  novelties  recommended,  we  see  mention  of  an  opera- 
ass  as  an  adjunct  to  posing  the  sitter;  one  gentleman  speaking  most 
ithusiastically  in  its  praise.  He  states  that  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
nthony’s  death  he  was  engaged,  at  his  suggestion,  in  experimenting 
determine  the  value  of  the  glasses  as  aids  to  posing.  After  Mr. 
nthony’s  own  experience  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Partridge,  the 
liter,  the  latter  set  to  work  with  a  child’s  telescope  in  lieu  of  the 
ass.  “  The  success,”  he  states,  “  was  quite  remarkable  ;  a  portrait 
en  made  was  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  had  previously  obtained 
ider  the  same  light,  that  I  was  almost  read}"  to  believe  the  result 
as  due  to  accident,  and  it  was  not  until  repeated  trials  had  shown 
e  value  of  the  glasses  for  this  work  that  I  became  thoroughly  con- 
nced.”  Our  readers,  when  they  are  informed  that  the  glass  is  only 
ed  to  inspect  the  sitters  with,  will  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion 
at  Mr.  Partridge  could  not  have  been  a  photographer  of  excelling 
i  ilfulness. 


0ur  IStJitoviai 

Whiting’s  Indelible  Drawing-inks  and  Photo-Colours, 
e  have  received  from  the  English  agent  for  these  goods,  Mr.  E.  I. 
lling,  of  5,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  samples  of  the  various  pre- 
]  rations  manufactured  and  published  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Whiting,  of 
ellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  U.S.  These  are  of  high  merit  in  their 
<  ferent  classes,  and  we  may  especially  call  the  attention  of  our 
nders  to  the  series  of  liquid  colours  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
liting  photographs.  The  well-known  difficulty  experienced  in 
;  empting  to  apply  ordinary  colours  to  the  albumen  surface  of  a 
]  otograph  is  entirely  overcome  in  these  solutions,  for  they  “  take  ” 
1  th  equal  readiness  to  the  albumen  print,  no  matter  whether  doubly 
(  singly  albumenised,  whether  rolled,  burnished,  or  untouched. 
'  oodburytypes,  collotypes  (surfaced  or  plain),  carbon-prints,  and 
]itinotvpes,  are  equally  amenable  to  treatment  with  these  liquid 
( lours ;  in  fact,  they  appear  to  be  applicable  to  any  kind  of  surface, 
tie  very  valuable  feature  in  connection  with  them,  especially  to 
;  lateurs  and  beginners  in  photographic  colouring,  is  the  fact  that  if 
to  much  colour  be  applied,  or  if  a  thick  or  rough  edge  be  formed  by 
tp  accumulation  of  the  liquid,  the  excess  of  colour  may  be  removed 
1  means  of  a  damp  sponge  or  other  similar  means,  leaving  an  even 


tint  adherent  to,  or  in  combination  with,  the  albumen  surface.  The 
colours  are  sent  out  in  cases  and  half-cases,  the  former  containing  ten, 
the  latter  five  colours,  together  with  instructions,  &c.,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  neat  polished  wooden  cas>,  with  snap  lock. 

The  indelible  inks  for  artists, architects, and  similar  professions,  will 
probably  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy.  Their  most  valuable  features  are  their  strength  of  colour  and 
the  fact  that  when  once  dried  it  i?  impossible  to  move  them  even  with 
a  damp  sponge. 

Etching  on  linen,  a  fashionable  recreation  of  the  present  dav,  is  al  o 
provided  for;  and  in  addition  to  the  various  materials  a  large  selection 
of  artistic  designs  are  supplied,  which  will  enable  any  one  with  a 
moderate  share  of  artistic  capability  to  produce  ornamental  work  of 
an  interesting  as  well  as  useful  character.  One  of  the  specimens  con¬ 
sists  of  a  photographic  copy  from  an  original  etching  on  linen  after 
the  latter  has  been  washed.  The  sharpness  and  clearness  of  this  proof 
speak  volumes  for  the  ink.  Finally,  a  tastefully-got-up  pamphlet  of 
instructions  in  the  art  of  etching  on  linen,  silk,  or  satin,  completes  an 
outfit,  which  might  well  find  a  place  in  the  studio  of  the  artistic 
amateur. 


THOMPSON  LECTURES  IN  ABERDEEN. 

A  series  of  ten  public  lectures  on  Astronomy  were  delivered  in  tho 
Hall  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  between  the  Pith  and 
24th  January,  by  Dr.  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  lecturer  strongly  insisted  on  the  value  of  plrnt  >- 
grapliy  as  an  aid  to  science,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  lecture 
devoted  to  spectrum-analysis.  All  the  lectures  were  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  thrown  on  the  screen  by  limelight.  Some  of 
these  were  copies  of  drawings,  others  were  from  original  photographs 
made  by  the  most  eminent  observers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  Europe 
and  America,  including  such  names  as  Huggins,  Hall,  Janssen,  Vogel, 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Norman  Lcckyer,  and  David  Gill. 

The  illustrations  of  astronomical  instruments  given  ranged  from  a 
copy  of  an  old  drawing  representing  Tycho  Brahe  surrounded  by  his 
instruments,  and  showing  the  arrangement  of  graduated  circle  and 
movable  eyepiece  witli  the  immovable  window  in  the  opposite  wall, 
which  served  him  as  a  substitute  fora  telescope ;  down  to  a  picture  <>f 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  using  an  elaborate  compound  refracting  spectro¬ 
scope,  and  including  Newton’s  telescope,  Ilerschel’s  telescope,  Lord 
Rosse’s  telescope  at  Parsonstown,  the  one  used  at  Duusink  by  Dr. 
Ball  himself,  the  large  one  at  Greenwich,  that  at  Vienna  (made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Grubb),  as  well  as  varieties  of  smaller  ones  both  meridian 
and  equatorial. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  trip  to  North  America,  Dr.  Ball 
visited  several  of  the  most  celebrated  observatories  including  that  of 
John  Hopkins’  University,  and  added  to  his  collection  of  astronomical 
slides ;  'while  several  of  the  spectra  shown  were  original  photographs 
by  Dr.  Huggins,  of  the  sun’s  corona,  and  prominences. 

One  lecture  was  entirely  devoted  to  spectrum  analysis  and  light  as 
a  means  of  investigation,  a  subject  upon  which  Professor  Stokes,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  delivered  his  second  course  of  lecturesat  Aberdeen,  about  acouple 
of  months  before;  but  Dr.  Ball’s  lecture  being  so  more  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  wras  much  better  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  general  audience. 
Here  Dr.  Ball  pointed  out  another  service  rendered  by  photography  to 
science,  inasmuch  as  the  spectroscope,  when  looked  into  by  the  human 
eye,  does  not  reveal  the  existence  of  the  end  of  the  spectrum  beyond 
violet,  -while  the  photographic  plate  is  extremely  sensitive  to  these 
more  refrangible  rays,  and  shows  many  lines  in  that  region,  the  very 
existence  of  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  unsuspected.  All 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Capt.  AV.  de  AY.  Abney,  Mr.  Lockyer, 
and  others  in  this  department,  as  to  render  further  details  unnecessary 
here;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  a  scientific  man  of  Dr.  Ball's  eminence 
insist  on  the  value  of  photography  to  astronomy. 

The  photographs  shown,  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  spectral 
analysis,  included  views  of  the  solar  prominences  (showing  that  the 
light  of  the  prominences  was  almost  entirely  due  to  hydrogen),  view  of 
a  comet,  of  the  moon,  of  AJdebaran  and  Alpha  in  Orion,  two  stars 
which  appeared  to  the  eye,  or  on  looking  through  a  telescope,  to  lie 
alike,  but  which  the  spectroscope  showed  to  be  composed  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  substances. 

That  the  lectures  were  clear  and  easily  u  understanded  of  the 
people  ”  goes  without  saving  when  Dr.  Ball  was  the  lecturer.  Some  of 
the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  may 
remember  the  lectures  lie  delivered  as  Christmas  Lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1881-82. 
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ON  COMBINATIONS  OF  SILYEB  CHLORIDE,  BROMIDE 
AND  IODIDE  WITH  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

While  studying  these  silver  salts  in  May  last,  I  found  that  they  had 
the  remarkable  property  of  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
many  colouring  matters  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  alumina  does, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  forming  what  may  he  called  lakes.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  bring  freshly  precipitated  and  still  moist  silver 
salt  into  contact  with  the  colouring  matter,  or  to  make  the  precipita¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  if  the  latter  is  not  precipi¬ 
tated  by  silver  nitrate,  when  the  combination  takes  place  and  the 
colouring  matter  cannot  be  washed  out  by  any  amount  of  washing. 
A  prolonged  absence  following  immediately  after  has  prevented  the 
continuation  of  the  investigation.  It  is  still  incomplete  and  the 
leading  facts  only  are  mentioned  here  to  take  date. 

Not  all  colouring  matters  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the  silver 
salts,  but  the  number  of  those  that  do  so  unite  is  considerable.  What 
is  curious  and  tends  to  show  that  the  combination  is  intimate  is  that 
the  colour  assumed  by  the  silver  salt  is  not  always  that  of  the 
d}’e,  but  may  differ  from  it  considerably.  Also  the  three  silver 
salts  may  be  differently  coloured  by  one  and  the  same  colouring 
matter. 

More  frequently,  however,  colouring  matters  impart  their  own  shade 
or  something  approaching  to  it;  thus,  silver  bromide  precipitated  in 
presence  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  takes  from  aniline  purple  a  strong 
purple  colour ;  from  cardinal  red  a  bright  flesh  or  salmon  colour ;  from 
napthaline  yellow  a  light  yellow  colour;  fromeosine  a  brilliant  pinkish 
or  salmon,  and  so  on. 

Different  specimens  of  the  same  colour  gave  sometimes  quite  different 
results ;  thus  silver  bromide  precipitated  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate 
was  dyed  by  one  specimen  of  methyl  green  to  a  bluish  green.  Another 
specimen  of  the  same  colour  obtained  from  a  different  source  coloured 
the  same  silver  salt  a  deep  purplish  shade.  Silver  iodide  showed  the 
same  difference. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  I  proposed  to  colour  or  stain  the  photographic 
film  in  order  to  modify  its  behaviour  towards  light ;  principally  to 
prevent  blurring  or  irradiation.* 

Of  many  colouring  matters  ihen  tried,  the  best  proved  to  be  litmus 
coloured  red  by  acetic  acid.  This  was  very  effectual  for  the  purpose 
and  was  long  used  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  it  was  the  first  suggestion  made  of  this  mode  of 
acting  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Since  then  staining  the  film  has  been 
found  to  have  other  applications  and  many  others  have  experimented 
in  this  direction,  in  most  cases  with  a  view  to  alter  its  sensitiveness 
relatively  to  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Major  Waterhouse 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognize  this  effect. 

Dr.  John  AV.  Draper  appears  to  have  first  advanced  the  view  that 
substances  sensitive  to  light  are  affected  by  the  rays  which  they  absorb. 
There  is  much  to  support  this  theory  ,  although  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  definitely  established. 

Some  years  since  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  expressed  the  opinion  that 
when  sensitive  films  were  washed  over  with  solutions  of  colouring 
matters,  the  films  gained  sensitiveness  to  those  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  the  colouring  matters  absorb,  with  this  condition,  that  the 
colouring  matter  in  question  must  be  capable  of  combining  with  Cl, 
Br,  or  I,  as  the  case  might  be.  My  own  results  were  different.  I 
found  that  the  action  of  the  rays  was  profoundly  modified  by  colouring 
the  film,  but  the  result  did  not  seem  to  conform  to  any  law,  and  as 
often  contradicted  Vogel’s  view  as  agreed  with  it. 

Vogel’s  theory  necessitates  the  assumption  that  the  colour  imparted 
to  the  silver  salt  is  identical  with  that  of  the  dye  used,  and  as  has  been 
shown  above,  that  by  no  means  follows.  He  supposed  that  the  capa¬ 
city  of  any  given  colour  to  influence  the  silver  salt  depended  upon  its 
tendency  to  combine  with  Cl,  Br,  and  I,  whereas,  as  we  have  above 
seen,  its  action  most  probably  depends  upon  its  ability  or  inability  to 
combine  with  the  silver  haloid. 

But  the  principal  source  of  error  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  film  is  stained  the  effect  is  necessarily  a  confused  one.  Besides 
any  influence  that  may  be  exerted  on  the  particles  of  silver  haloid, 
these  particles  are  virtually  behind  a  colour  screen,  which  must  mate¬ 
rially  modify  the  nature  of  the  light  that  reaches  them,  and  the  final 
effect  must  necessarily  be  a  combination  from  two  distinct  causes. 
Moreover,  the  colour  in  the  film  tends  to  arrest  precisely  those  rays  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  render  the  silver  salt  more  sensitive ;  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  one  action  tends  to 
counteract  the  other,  and  thus  leads  to  inextricable  confusion.  From 
a  system  of  experiments  so  faulty  no  just  conclusions  could  be 
drawn. 

Whether  with  these  sources  of  error  eliminated  Draper’s  view,  that 
a  sensitive  substance  is  influenced  by  those  rays  which  it  absorbs,  can  be 
*  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1868,  pages  210,  506;  1870,  page  145,  &c. 
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applied  to  these  new  combinations  which  I  have  here  described,  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion,  having  been 
much  to  my  regret,  unable  as  yet  to  examine  the  question.  It  seems 
a  priori  probable,  but  in  that  case  it  is  important  to  obseive  that  tin 
effect  will  depend  firstly,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  dye  to  combine  with 
the  silver  haloid ;  and  secondly,  not  on  the  proper  colour  of  the  due 
isolated,  but  on  the  colour  that  the  silver  haloid  acquires  under  its  action 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be  something  quite  different  from 
the  colour  of  the  original  dye. 

I  have  observed  that  the  silver  salts  are  greatly  changed  by  conver¬ 
sion  into  lakes,  even  when  the  colour  imparted  is  but  faint.  Thev 
become  in  some  cases  much  more  finely  divided  and  remain  long  iii 
suspension.  In  one  case  at  least,  a  great  increase  in  sensitiveness  to 
light  for  development  was  observed.  Later  I  shall  hope  to  give  mure 
definite  details  on  these  points. 

In  the  above  facts  will  doubtless  be  found  an  explanation  of  many 
of  the  anomalies  in  the  behaviour  of  coloured  films  which  have  caused 
such  wide  differences  of  opinion.  And  t he  new  modes  of  operating 
deducible  from  the  reactions  here  described  will,  1  think,  lx*  found  of 
extended  utility.  Silver  salts  can  be  dyed  first  and  emulsified  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  ability  to  colour  the  sensitive  salt  to  any  shade  with 
certainty  and  without  introducing  a  counteracting  influence  into  the 
film  gives  a  new  power  in  photochemistry.  M.  Cauky  Lka. 

— American  Journal  of  Science. 
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DURABILITY  OF  PRINTS. 

Doubtless  but  few  observing  people  have  failed  to  notice  that  white 
paper,  when  long  kept,  assumes  a  more  or  less  yellow  tint. 

The  careful  housekeeper  often  sees  that  her  fine  white  linens,  laces, 
and  silks  become  yellow  by  long  lying  without  use,  especially  if  her 
residence  is  near  the  sea-sliore.  Many  photographers,  and  mure 
patrons,  have  mourned  the  departed  beauty  of  highly-prized  and 
fondly-cherished  images  of  absent  friends  and  distant  scenes,  and  all 
have  continued  to  ask — Why?  Can  the  answer  be  condensed  into 
the  single  word — Chlorine? 

Paper  pulp  and  woven  fabrics  are  bleached  by  the  use  of  chlorine, 
and  when  the  sought-for  whiteness  has  been  obtained,  some  “  anti- 
chlor”  agent  is  used  to  remove  the  excess,  and  prevent  the  disintegrating 
effect  which  would  follow  its  continued  action.  This  neutralising 
process  is  often  imperfectly  accomplished,  or  the  objectionable  agent 
may  again  he  introduced  by  subsequent  treatment,  or  through 
Nature’s  slower,  hut  quite  as  sure,  methods. 

AVliy  do  the  several  separate  prints  of  a  large  collection,  made  surnt 
thirty  years  ago,  present  to-day  such  differences.  Some  are  brilliant 
and  clear  as  when  they  were  first  made,  while  others  have  the  variou 
shades  of  yellow  and  faded  glory  well  known  to  all  connoisseurs  oi 
photographic  work. 

The  old  theory  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  “card  mounts”  will  no* 
apply  in  this  case,  for  none  of  the  prints  have  been  mounted.  The' 
have  all  been  kept  in  one  receptacle — the  drawer  of  a  cabinet  standim 
in  a  dry  room. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  other  circumstances  connect* 
with  the  production  of  the  prints,  it  is  known — in  the  absence 
written  data — that  the  whole  lot  was  made  within  a  few  week 
time  ;  hence,  they  are  all  practically  of  the  same  age. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  photographers  charged  fair  prices— we 
looked  up  to  and  respected  as  artists,  a  combined  toning  and  fixii 
hath  was  used,  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  san: 
solution.  Those  two  compounds  were,  in  that  “  long  time  ago,’’  muc 
more  costly  than  now,  and  economy  suggested  their  continued  ust 
with  as  little  reinforcement  or  renewal  as  the  appearance  of  the  print 
at  the  time  would  admit.  It  is  remembered  that  often  sever; 
hundred  prints  were  toned  and  fixed  in  a  gallon  or  two  of  sue 
solution,  and  a  like  number  of  prints  would,  on  the  succeedin 
printing  day,  go  through  the  same  solution,  to  which  no  addition- 
except  a  few  grains  of  gold — had  been  made. 

The  prints  which  were  toned  in'  the  new  hath  have  remained  peq 
manent,  while  the  ones  treated  in  the  old  hath  have  changed  in 
proportionate  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  made,  and  amount  of  won 
done  by  the  solution  through  which  they  passed ;  to  no  other  circun 
stance  is  the  change  chargeable,  as  the  after  washing  was  in  a  unifon 
quantity  of  water,  and  continued  through  a  given  space  of  time.  1 
it  is  claimed  that  the  hyposulphite  in  the  old  solution  did  not  a* 
with  sufficient  energy  to  dissolve  all  the  chloride  of  silver  and  allo\ 
its  removal  by  the  washing,  why  have  prints  taken  from  this  lot  n<j 
changed  more  by  the  action  of  light,  to  which  some  from  each  cla 
have  been  exposed  for  several  years?  AVhy  is  it  that  prints  wine 
have  been  thoroughly  well  fixed  in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite 1 
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soda,  though  hut  little  washed,  or  mounted  on  cards  known  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  hyposulphite,  do  not  change  ?  Will  some  one 
give  us  an  incontrovertible  answer  why  these  are  facts  ? 

Photographic  Times.  O.  G.  Mason. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

i 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  424.— “Coating  Paper,  Cardboard,  &c.  with  Liquefied  Gelatine  or  other 
Fluids.”  A.  L.  Henderson.—  Dated  January  12,  1885. 

No.  547. — “Machines  for  Waxing  and  Oiling  Paper.”  FI.  Mason  and  W. 
Rawlingson. — Dated  January  14,  1885. 

No.  976. — “Tripod  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  A.  Pu.uphrey. — Dated 
January  23,  1885. 

No.  1027. — “  Micro  photoscopes.”  R.  Galland-Mason. — Dated  January 
24,  1885. 

No.  1072. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Thomson. — Dated  January  26, 
1885. 

No.  1111. — “Picture  Hooks.”  E.  and  W.  FI.  Tonks. — Dated  January  26, 
1885. 

No.  1120.— “ Photographic  Cameras.”  F.  W.  Branson. — Dated  January 
26,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  1251. — “Improvements  in  Treating  Photographic  Transparencies  or  Trans¬ 
fers,  so  as  to  represent  Stained  Glass.”  George  Rydill. — Dated  January  11, 
1884. 

No.  13,371. — “Form  of  Lantern  Front  for  Magic  Lanterns.”  William 
Charles  Hughes.—  Dated  October  9,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

The  Manufacture  of  Chromates  and  Bichromates. 

William  John  Alexander  Donald,  of  2,  Belgrave-terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow, 
Secretary  of  the  Eglington  Chemical  Company,  Limited. 

The  inventor  claims  that  his  method  is  more  economical  than  those  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  use.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  these  substances  he 
employs  the  process  at  present  in  use  to  manufacture  chromates  of  potash, 
but  substitutes  for  the  potash  salts,  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  caustic  soda.  On 
lixiviating  the  batches  obtained  from  the  chrome  furnaces,  chromate  of  soda  is 
obtained  in  solution  along  with  certain  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  sulphate  of  soda  from  this  solution,  which  it  is  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  to  do  by  evaporation  or  crystallisation,  he  adds  to  the 
solution  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium  (or  other  soluble  chloride 
having  a  reaction  on  sulphate  of  soda  to  produce  a  more  or  less  insoluble 
sulphate),  in  the  quantity  required  to  combine  with  the  contained  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  effect  of  the  action  which  takes  place  is  to  leave  the  chromate  of 
soda  in  solution,  and  to  form  sulphate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  barium  or  other 
sulphate  (according  as  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium  or  other 
chloride  is  respectively  used)  and  chloride  of  sodium,  which  are  then  readily 
separated  by  known  means  owing  to  their  lesser  solubility.  These  substances 
being  precipitated  and  crystallised  chromate  of  soda  in  a  very  pure  state  is 
obtained  by  further  evaporation  and  crystallisation. 

He  converts  the  chromate  of  soda  so  obtained  into  bichromate  of  soda  by 
adding  to  the  solution  thereof  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  such 
quantity  as  to  combine  with  one  half  of  the  soda  of  the  chromate  of  soda, 
which  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
sulphate  of  soda  he  afterwards  eliminates  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  stated  in 
describing  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  soda,  producing  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphate  of  calcium,  if  chloride  of  calcium  be  used,  or  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphate  of  barium,  if  chloride  of  barium  be  used,  which  on  the  liquors 
being  evaporated  down  are  precipitated,  leaving  pure  or  amost  pure  bichromate 
of  soda  in  solution  to  be  obtained  as  a  salt  by  evaporation,  or  in  the  crystalline 
form  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.  If  hydrochloric  acid  shall  have  been 
used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  he  eliminates  the  same  by  evaporating  the 
liquor  in  the  same  way  as  when  he  uses  sulphuric  acid. 

In  making  bichromate  of  soda  as  before  described,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  &c. , 
may  not  be  eliminated  from  the  chromate  of  soda  from  which  the  bichromate 
of  soda  is  to  be  made,  as  they  with  the  additional  sulphates  made  in  converting 
the  chromate  into  bichromate  may  be  eliminated  together  after  the  formation 
of  the  bichromate  of  soda. 

If  chloride  of  barium  be  used  in  preference  to  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
sulphate  of  barium  obtained  as  a  by-product  is  available  for  sale  as  such,  or 
can  be  converted  again  into  chloride  of  barium  by  known  means. 

The  chloride  of  calcium  which  he  uses  is  preferably  that  which  is  obtained 
as  a  waste  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  but  he  also 
obtains  it  by  treating  carbonate  or  caustic  lime  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  inventor  claims  : —  , 

(!•)  The  means  herein  described  for  the  treatment  of  the  crude  solution  to 
effect  the  separation  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  chromate  of  soda ;  such  treat¬ 
ment  consisting  in  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  barium,  or 
other  soluble  chloride  having  a  reaction  on  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  produce 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  more  or  less  insoluble  sulphate,  both  of  which  on  the 
solution  being  concentrated  are  deposited  and  easily  removed. 

(2. )  In  the  process  of  obtaining  bichromate  of  soda  from  chromate  of  soda, 
the  separation  by  like  means  of  the  product  from  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  the 
by-product. 

(3. )  The  process  of  making  bichromate  of  soda,  consisting  in  treating  mixed 


chromate  and  sulpdiate  of  soda,  as  obtained  from  the  crude  solution,  first  with 
acid  to  convert  the  chromate  into  bichromate,  and  then  with  a  soluble  chloride 
having  a  reaction  on  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  produce  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a 
more  or  less  insoluble  sulphate. 

(4.)  The  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  chromate  and  bichromate  of  soda 
substantially  as  described. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chromates  and  Bichromates. 
William  John  Alexander  Donald,  of  2,  Belgrave-terrace,  Hillhead,  Gla-.'ow. 

Secretary  of  the  Eglington  Chemical  Company,  Limited. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  .hrom  •’  .  - 
and  bichromates. 

To  manufacture  chromate  of  lime  he  takes  chromate  of  soda  by  preferem ■. , 
prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  his  application  No.  4811,  bearing  even 
date  with  the  present,  and  after  treating  it  as  there  described  with  chloride  of 
calcium  or  chloride  of  barium,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  sulphate  of  soda,  Ac. 
He  treats  the  now  almost  pure  solution  of  chromate  of  soda  with  its  equivalent 
quantity  of  caustic  lime.  The  effect  is  to  precipitate  chromate  of  lime  and  to 
leave  caustic  soda  in  solution,  which  becomes  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
chromate  of  soda.  The  chromate  of  lime  precipitated,  being  washed  by  mean- 
of  a  hydro-extractor  or  filter  press,  is  very  pure,  and  can  be  used  for  almost  all 
purposes  to  which  chromate  of  potash  is  applied. 

If  desired,  the  chromate  of  lime  may  be  converted  into  bichromate  of  lime  by 
treating  it  with  its  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  combine  with  half  the  lime, 
and  evaporating  the  liquor  until  sulphate  of  lime  precipitates  and  bichromate 
of  lime  remains  in  solution,  when  the  latter  is  slowly  evaporated  to  dryne-q 
and  found  to  be  very  soluble  and  pure. 

In  making  bichromate  of  lime,  as  before  described,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  x  .. 
may  not  be  eliminated  from  the  chromate  of  lime  from  which  the  bichromate  i  - 
to  be  made,  as  they,  with  the  additional  sulphates  made  in  converting  the 
chromate  into  bichromate  of  lime,  may  be  eliminated  together  after  the 
formation  of  bichromate  of  lime. 

As  is  described  in  his  Specification  No.  4811,  this  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  other  soluble  chloride  having  a  reaction  on  sulphate  of 
soda,  to  produce  a  more  or  less  insoluble  sulphate  in  the  quantity  required  to 
combine  with  the  contained  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 

1.  The  improvement  herein  described  in  the  manufacture  of  chromates, 
consisting  in  producing  chromate  of  lime  by  the  addition  ot  caustic  lime  to 
chromate  of  soda,  and  in  using  the  soda  thus  set  free  in  the  manufacture  of 
chromate  of  soda. 

2.  The  improvement  herein  described  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
lime  consisting  in  treating  a  mixed  solution  of  chromate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  first  with  acid,  to  convert  the  chromate  into  bichromate,  and  then  with 
a  soluble  chloride  having  a  reaction  on  the  sulphate  of  soda  to  produce  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  a  more  or  less  insoluble  sulphate. 

3.  The  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  chromate  and  bichromate  of  lime 
substantially  as  described. 

An  Improved  Holder  and  Dark  Slides  for  Sensitive  Plates. 
William  Griffith  Honey,  Artist  and  Photographer,  3,  High-street,  Devi/.. 
The  first  part  of  his  invention  ivlates  to  ordinary  cameras,  in  which  ]>ictur<  < 
are  produced  on  sensitised  plates  by  exposure  hi  the  camera  ;  it  consists  of  a 
movable  holder,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  to  fit  at  back  of  the  camera, 
having  grooves  on  one  side  to  hold  a  single  or  double  dark  slide  containing  the 
sensitive  plate  or  plates.  The  holder  may  be  used  either  vertically  or  horizon¬ 
tally.  On  the  reverse  side  are  grooves  for  the  focussing  screen.  The  second 
part  of  his  invention  consists  of  a  separate  dark  slide  of  tin  (or  it  may  be 'made 
of  wood,  ebonite,  brass,  &c.),  with  space  at  top  to  insert  the  plate  or  plates, 
having  grooves  on  each  side.  A  thin  cover  is  fitted  over  these  plates  to  exclude 
the  light ;  another  outer  cover  or  lid  is  fitted  over  this,  through  which  the 
slides  work  for  exposing  the  plates.  (These  slides  may  be  made  of  tin,  ferro¬ 
type  plates,  &c.)  The  dark  slide  is  filled  with  the  sensitive  plates,  placing  a 
piece  of  paper  or  any  thin  opaque  substance  between  them,  after  which  a  thin 
cover  is  placed  over  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  light ;  he  then  takes  the  outer  lid 
or  cover  containing  the  sliding  parts,  these  he  inserts  in  the  grooves  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  dark  slide,  he  then  slips  down  the  lid,  and  the  plates  are  ready  for 
exposing  by  drawing  the  slides  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  means  of  his 
improved  holder  and  dark  slides,  as  above  described,  changing  bags,  and  also 
expensive  dark  slides,  having  hinges  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  As  the  slide- 
are  the  size  of  the  plates,  they  may  be  stored  away  in  very  little  space  ;  and, 
being  made  of  such  thin  material,  are  very  light. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 

1.  The  movable  frame  in  cameras,  for  enabling  the  dark  slides  to  be  inserted 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  with  an  arrangement  on  the  reverse  -ide  for 
focussing  screen. 

2.  Dark  slides  with  space  at  top  for  inserting  the  sensitive  plates,  having 
grooves  on  the  outside  into  which  the  slides  work  for  exposing,  as  described. 

3.  Dark  slides  with  space  at  top,  having  a  movable  lid,  through  which  the 
thin  slides  for  exposing  the  plates  are  inserted. 

Holder  for  Manipulating  a  Photographic  Plate. 

William  Griffith  Honey,  3,  High  Street,  Devizes. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  device  for  manipulating  a  photographic  plate  from 
a  piece  of  tin,  ebonite,  or  other  suital.de  material,  having  an  opening  in  the 
centre,  the  outside  edges  of  which  are  turned  up  to  prevent  the  plate  from 
slipping  off.  A  handle  is  fixed  at  the  top,  by  which  the  holder  can  be  rai-ed. 
By  means  of  his  improved  holder  a  photographic  gelatino-bromide  plate  can  be 
developed,  washed,  and  fixed,  without  the  solution  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fingers,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  practicable  by  any  other  method.  The 
plate  to  be  manipulated  is  placed  on  the  holder,  and  then  lowered  by  the 
handle  into  the  dish  containing  the  developing  solution.  By  raising  tie  handle 
it  can  be  easily  seen  when  the  negative  is  sufficiently  developed.  Clips 
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prevent  the  plate  from  slipping  off  the  holder  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  dish. 

The  inventor  claims  : — ■ 

1.  Holders  made  of  tin,  ebonite,  or  other  suitable  material,  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  having  clips  turned  up  on  the  outside  edges  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

2.  Holders  having  handles  by  which  sensitised  plates  can  be  placed  into  or 
removed  from  dishes  containing  developing  solutions,  without  introducing  the 
fingers  or  other  agency  into  the  solutions. 

- 4, - 

ittmtnsjS  of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

February  2  . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

„  2  ..... 

„  2  . . 

"  s  . 

3  ..... 

"  3  . 

;;  4 . 

"  4  ..... 

;;  4 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

„  4  . 

4  . 

s . . 

;;  s  ...... 

London  and  Provincial . 

„  5  . 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

„  5  . . 

;;  5 . . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

„  5  . 

„  5  ...... 

5  . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 
Committee  Room. 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq., Glossop 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
181,  Aldersgate-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-squarc. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adclphi. 
Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

Free  Library. 


Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  also  stated  that  the  water  should  'be  boiled  to  get  ml 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in  it.  Common  water  contained  calciuiu  salts, 
which  were  inimical  to  pyrogallol. 

Mr.  Kidd  exhibited  some  specimens  of  prints  upon  the  new  gelatino-chloride 
paper,  exposed  to  the  light  ot  two  inches  of  magnesium  wire,  burnt  at  about 
four  inches  from  the  negative;  the  prints  had  been  developed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  ferrous-oxalate.  Their  colour  was  obtained  by  very  full  exposure 
and  by  acetate  of  soda  toning;  they  had  been  dried  face  downwards  upon  gdas* 
prepared  with  talc.  The  developer  had  to  be  well  washed  out,  and  the  prints 
then  passed  through  an  alum-bath,  otherwise  iron  from  the  developer  would 
precipitate  the  gold  in  the  toning-bath. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  :  How  many  prints  do  you  develope  at  a  time  ! 

Mr.  Kidd  replied  that  fifty  could  be  developed  in  half-a-pint  of  weak 
developing  solution,  which  keeps  good  for  half-an-hour.  He,  however,  did  not 
recommend  putting  such  a  large  number  in  the  solution,  for  the  last  batch 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  yellow. 

Mr.  Best  had  been  surprised  to  discover  how  well  the  gelatine  prints  would 
stand  burnishing. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  said  that  if  the  gelatine  were  bone  dry  and  hot,  it 
would  stand  burnishing  xvell  ;  the  plan  had  been  tried  on  autotype  prints 
years  ago  at  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  Inch  exhibited  some  gelatino-chloride  prints  on  Messrs.  Marion’s  paper. 
He  said  that  drying  them  on  waxed  glass  did  not  answer.  He  mounted  them 
before  taking  them  off  the  glass  in  order  to  preserve  their  polish. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  produced  two  positive  gelatino-bromide  transparencies, 
one  produced  by  twenty  seconds’  exposure  to  very  weak  daylight  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  the  other  exposed  but  half-a-second  to  a  gas  flame  a 
foot  distant.  It  was  a  No.  4  burner  with  little  pressure  on. 

Mr.  Blanchard  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  two  pictures,  that  they  were 
so  much  alike  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  possessed  photographic  objects  of  historical  interest. 
That  Society,  as  well  as  the  Chemical  and  other  scientific  bodies,  had  been 
invited  to  send  in  things  of  interest  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  The  articles  must  not  be  of  a  commercial  nature  ;  he  meant  that 
they  must  not  be  such  as  are  obtainable  in  trade. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held 
at  Pall  Mall  East,  Mr,  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

Mr.  Sands  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  Kinnear  camera  of  new 
design  ;  it  had  a  swing  front  as  well  as  swing  back,  xvith  special  arrangements 
for  clamping.  It  also  opened  in  two  directions,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
base-board,  which  was  a  double  one.  The  extreme  focus  it  would  permit  wa# 
nineteen  inches  for  whole-plate  size.  Its  slides  were  so  constructed  that  their 
shutters  would  not  flap  about  in  the  wind. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  a  usual  fault  in  the  Kinnear  cameras 
was,  that  the  rising  front  had  but  a  small  range.  What  range  bad  the  one 
before  them  ? 

Mr.  Sands  replied  that  its  range  xvas  half-an-inch,  but  that  it  could  be 
altered  to  give  more,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  stated  that  if  Tie  had  to  buy  a  new  camera,  lie  should 
ask  for  one  which  would  permit  the  use  of  lenses  having  a  minimum  focus  of 
three  inches  and  a  maximum  of  twenty-two  inches,  the  latter  being  necessary 
when  using  one  of  the  elements  of  a  rectilinear  lens,  for  landscape  purposes,  on 
whole-plates. 

Mr!  Shew  exhibited  a  camera  clamp,  which  would,  if  necessary,  grasp  a 
brick  xvall  inches  thick  ;  it  was  of  iron  and  brass,  and  weighed  2J  pounds. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  exhibited  an  improved  McKellen’s  camera,  slightly  altered  in 
detail  from  the  one  previously  exhioited  at  various  photographic  societies. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  in  all  these  cameras  photographers  were 
dependent  upon  bellows.  Was  there  any  way  of  protecting  the  leather  from 
the  attacks  of  insects  in  hot  climates  ? 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  pure  Russia  leather  is  never  attacked  by  moths, 
for  which  reason  it  is  used  by  bookbinders  when  they  wish  to  protect  books 
from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Mr.  T.  Bo  las  remarked  that  Captain  Abney  had  stated  in  that  room  that  in 
India  Russia  leather  was  not  proof  against  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Another  speaker  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  Russia  leather  had  proved  a 
perfect  protection  in  India. 

Mr.  Bolas  opined  that  something  might  depend  upon  the  kind  of  insect. 

Mr.  Shew  had  been  told  that  mahogany  was  of  no  use  for  cameras  in  India, 
and  that  the  only  safe  wood  xvas  teak. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  teak  curled  up  under  heat,  and  mahogany  did  not. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  stated  that  the  supposition  once  was  that  the  xvhite  ant 
would  attack  every  xvood  but  teak,  but  experience  did  not  seem  to  verify  the  idea. 

Mr.  Wollaston  exhibited  two  negatives,  one  of  xvliich  had  been  developed 
according  to  the  formula  recommended  by  the  makers,  and  the  other  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  developer  sold  ready-made  in  a  single  solution.  The  latter  gave  the 
better  negative  of  the  two,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  of  developer.  He  had  had  the  commercial  solution  in  his 
possession  for  ten  months,  and  it  still  worked  well ;  when  used,  ten  minims  of 
it  were  added  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  three  ounces  xvould  de\relope  about 
four  plates.  He  xvas  sure  that  it  was  not  a  sulphite  of  soda  developer. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  stated  that  absolute  alcohol  would  often  preserve 
dissolved  substances  which  would  decompose  in  a  xveaker  alcohol. 

Mr,  Arnold  Spiller  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of  citrate  of  soda 
perhaps  enabled  the  developer  to  keep  so  long,  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  water  used  should  be  freshly  distilled  or 
freshly  boiled  before  using, -to  get  the  air  out,  xvhen  it  xvas  intended  that  the 
stock-developing  solution  should  keep  a  long  time.  Of  the. two  pictures  before 
them,  the  one  brought  out  by  the  ordinary  developer  presented  more  detail  in 
some  of  the  shadows. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  22nd  inst. ,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Collins  showed  a  tripod  camera-stand,  the  legs  of  which  folds 
in  three  for  greater  portability.  One  of  the  leg  joints  was  slides  and  the  other  is 
hinged,  the  liinged  joint  holding  a  small  sliding  movement  xvliich  ensures  its 
rigidity  when  opened.  The  top  of  the  leg  is  attached  to  the  head  by  a 
screw,  or  bolt,  passing  through  one  division  or  arm  of  the  head.  In  order  to  |>ut 
the  leg  rapidly  on  to  the  head  xvithout  taking  out  t lie  bolt,  there  is  a  slot 
from  the  hole  in  the  leg,  so  that  it  may  he  hooked  on  to  each  end  of  tlie 
bolt,  and  to  prevent  the  leg  from  becoming  unhooked  or  loosened  in  use,  a  boss 
surrounding  the  bole  which  carries  the  bolt  fits  and  works  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  recess  in  the  head  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  a  portable  camera  constructed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hare.  The 
front  board  x\Tas  folding,  and  xvas  recessed  so  that  the  upright  front  was  stowed 
in  it  xvhen  packed,  thus  requiring  less  thickness  when  closed.  The  back  of  the 
camera  xvas  of  the  reversing  kind,  for  upright  or  horizontal  pictures,  and  was 
held  in  position  by  a  spring  catch. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  spoke  in  favour  of  the  collodio-citro-cliloride  process,  which 
appeared  not  to  have  been  adopted  so  much  as  lie  thought  it  deserved,  and 
urged  upon  tlie  members  the  desirability  of  taking  it  up.  It  was  much  used  in 
first-class  establishments  in  Germany. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  experience  had  been  contrary  to  that  of  some 
others  as  to  the  permanency  of  prints  upon  collodio-cliloride.  He  had 
made  a  fexv  some  years  since,  xxdiich  were  of  a  very  beautiful  colour  at 
the  time,  but,  although  hermetically  sealed,  they  had  since  become  foxy  in 
tone. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  brought  up  the  negative  xvliich  had  been  shown  last  xveek  as 
exhibiting  a  pattern  upon  its  edge  corresponding  to  that  printed  upon  the  card 
slip  xvhicli  had  been  used  next  the  plate  in  packing.  The  cause  of  tlie  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  pattern  upon  tlie  plate  might  be  accounted  for  in  various  xvays,  hut. 
it  appeared  as  though  the  xvhite  portion  of  the  card  had  hindered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  image  ;  whilst  the  inked  portion  had  either  protected  the  film  from 
this  action,  or  had  had  some  influence  in  causing  an  image  itself,  and  tlie 
general  body  of  the  plate  had  undergone  some  deterioration,  from  which  the 
card  had  protected  the  portion  covered  by  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  the  inked  part  of  the  card  had  impressed  t'ie 
image,  and  that  the  more  transparent  portion  of  the  plate  answering  to  the 
xvhite  part  of  the  card  represented  the  normal  condition  of  the  plate  ;  whilst 
the  general  slightly  increased  deposit  over  the  rest  of  the  plate  xvas  due  to  the 
spreading  of  action  arising  from  pressure  or  shearing  stress  produced  by 
the  card. 

The  Chairman  could  not  see  lioxv  any  action  arising  from  pressure  not  strong 
enough  to  be  recognised  xvhere  the  pressure  existed,  under  the  card  itself,  could 
show  itself  upon  the  remainder  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Trinks  said  that  he  had  noticed  in  some  cases,  xvhen  dissolving  a 
negative  film  from  the  glass  xvith  hot  xvater,  a  positive  image  remained  upon 
the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  observed  that  the  developer  in  penetrating  the  film 
of  gelatine  had,  where  the  lights  of  the  image  existed,  become  exhausted  as 
regards  its  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  surcharged  with  bromide. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  come  across  an  example  of  a  faint  positive 
image  upon  a  plate  the  gelatine  film  from  which  had  entirely  split  off. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  and  Mr.  T.  Charters  White  xvere  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 
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NEWCASTLE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Transparency  Competition  of  the  members  of  the  above  Association  was 
teldon  Monday  evening,  19tli  inst.,  before  a  crowded  audience  in  the  large 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution. 

The  members  have  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  past  year  to  prepare  for  the 
exhibition,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  has  been  anxiously  looked  for.  At  the 
ast  moment  one  or  two  over-modest  workers  refrained  from  entering  the  lists. 
However,  as  every  entry  was  made  under  a  nom  de  plume ,  any  loss  of  dignity 
»y  being  unplaced  in  the  competition  would  have  been  nil. 

As  in  all  transparency  exhibitions,  there  was  a  startling  variety  of  effects, 
competitors  apparently  not  having  made  up  their  minds  which  was  the  best 
mne  to  adopt.  A  selection  of  about  140  slides  was  shown,  a  few  more  having 
teen  rejected  by  the  judges.  The  competition  was  for  the  two  best  sets  of 
hree  from  a  series  limited  to  eighteen. 

The  first  on  the  screen  were  by  “Zeta,”  and  consisted  principally  of  views 
)f  the  Albert  Memorial.  They  were  a  rich  grey  tone,  and  two  of  them, 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  remarkably  soft  and  forcible.  The  stone  colour 
suited  the  statuary  well,  and  had  there  been  another  of  equal  merit  in  this 
series  they  would  perhaps  have  caught  the  judges’  eye.  They  were  by  wet 
collodion. 

“Northumbrian's”  slides  were  principally  river  scenes,  some  being  on 
^latino-chloride  plates  and  others  untoned  wet  collodion.  There  were  du¬ 
plicates  in  this  series  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  rival  processes.  Those  by 
gelatine  were  very  rich  in  colour,  and  looked  charming,  full  of  brilliancy  and 
juiciness.  To  this  exhibitor  was  awarded  the  first  medal  for  three  pictures  on 
wet  plates,  which  though  not  so  rich  in  tone  as  the  others,  possibly  through 
being  untoned,  yet  were  possessed  of  other  good  qualities.  Of  the  three 
selected  the  best  was  perhaps  The  Blasted  Oak ;  the  next  was  Hexham  Old 
Houses,  full  of  sparkling  detail  and  extremely  brilliant,  but  scarcely  so  choice 
i  tone  as  was  seen  in  his  silver  print  from  the  same  negative,  which  gained  a 
nedal  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Iron  Gates  was  very  soft. 

The  series  by  “  Richmond”  was  on  wet  plates,  but  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
process.  They  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wanting  in  detail. 

“Tyro’s”  were  by  gelatino-chloride.  The  Welsh  Peasants  was  the  best; 
lie  others  were  rather  fogged. 

“Dry  Plate”  had  a  very  good  selection  on  gelatino-chloride  developed  with 
iyro.  The  Retina  of  the  Eye  and  Portion  of  a  Beetle  formed  an  instructive 
variety.  This  exhibitor  also  had  several  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  A  Bridge 
tnd  Trees ,  with  very  pleasing  shades  of  colour,  mostly  brown. 

Those  by  “  Mercury,”  the  winner  of  the  second  silver  medal,  were  all  by  wet 
collodion  and  all  toned.  They  ranged  from  a  purple  black  to  a  reddish  brown, 
md  gave  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  power  of  wet  plates.  The  first  of  the 
lelected  three  was  an  interior — The  Room  inhere  George  Stephenson  ivas  horn. 
The  rich  purple  tone  considerably  enhanced  the  deep  shadows  in  the  recesses, 
tvliile  the  high  lights  were  extremely  brilliant  and  transparent.  The  second 
elected  view — Old  Mill  in  Jesmond — was  of  a  similar  tone.  The  third  was 
Loch  Lomond  Side — a  fine  example  of  quiet  mountain  scenery. 

“Chloro”  showed  a  series  by  gelatino-chloride.  A  Scene  near  Ebchester 
,vas  very  successful  and  much  admired.  The  others  were  rather  too  soft. 

Those  by  “B.  S.  P.”  were  also  gelatino-chloride. 

“  Cullercoats  ”  had  a  good  slide  of  Stepping  Stones  near  Morpeth,  and  some 
groups  of  fish-women  on  gelatino-chloride. 

There  were  also  thrown  on  the  screen  several  views  not  in  the  competition, 
lamely,  The  Albert  Memorial,  by  York;  Lightning,  by  Mr.  Auty ;  two 
Scotch  scenes  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen ;  instantaneous  pictures  of  Swans, 
md  other  fine  views  by  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  on 
collodio-chloride  plates  ;  and  others  by  M.  Ferrier,  of  France,  on  albumen 
plates.  Altogether  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success. 

The  Chairman  (Professor  Herschel)  gave  a  slight  sketch  on  Lantern 
Transparencies,  generally  remarking  that  next  to  nature  there  was  nothing  so 
•esembled  her  as  those  scenes  just  depicted  on  the  screen. 

The  illumination,  oxyhydrogen,  was  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be,  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  using  his  own  lantern,  which  after  the  exhibition  was 
well  inspected.  The  definition  was  remarkably  fine  and  sharp. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  announced  the  awards,  remarking  that  his  co-judges, 
Messrs.  Hardwich  and  Allison,  were  much  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the 
dides.  The  mode  of  judging  was  as  follows  : — Each  competitor’s  series  was 
?one  through  separately,  and  the  best  three  slides  taken,  and  then  each  set  of 
liree  was  compared.  The  first  medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of 
Hexham,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  of  Newcastle. 
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BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
I'HIS  Society  met  on  the  2nd  January,  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Kayser  presented  a  pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  his  successful 
photographing  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  brochure  is  illustrated  by  a  couple 
of  liehtdruck  reproductions  of  the  photograph,  one  the  original  size,  the  other 
m  enlargement.  The  patent  specifications  of  a  stretching  frame  for  paper  by 
Raboisson,  of  Paris,  and  a  retouching  desk  by  H.  ScliarfF,  of  Hamburg,  were 
read. 

The  Chairman  made  a  communication  respecting  his  experiments  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitehall’s  sensitiser  for  gelatine  plates,  and  thought  that  the  same 
■esult  could  be  attained  by  means  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (say  about  1 : 1000). 

Herr  Haberlandt  stated  that  Herreu  Benque  and  Kindermann  used  to  give 
Erections  for  using  their  plates,  in  which  it  was  advised  in  cases  of  under  ex¬ 
posure  to  p’ace  the  plates  in  a  (1 : 1500)  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  before 
leveloping  them.  He  had  several  times  used  this  solution,  and  the  behaviour 
)t  the  plates  was  similar  to  that  indicated  by  Professor  Vogel.  There  was 
undeniably  a  certain  slight,  though  not  very  considerable  acceleration,  yet  the 
hlates  hardly  became  intensified  at  all,  so  that  really  brilliant  pictures  could 
lUarclly  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  plates  were  generally  slightly  fogged,  but 
that  did  little  harm. 


Captain  IIimly,  who  was  present  as  a  guest,  remarked  that  he  also  used  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  his  was  even  more  diluted,  namelv 
1 : 10,000. 

A  communication  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  Antwerp  International 
Exhibition  was  read,  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  a  special  committee 
formed  of  German  merchants  resident  in  Antwerp,  had  been  formed  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  German  exhibitors. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Antwerp  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition,  being  easy  of  access  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Fromliolz,  of  Christiania,  in  which  lie  said 
that  he  had  often  tried  to  photograph  the  northern  lights,  but  so  far,  even  with 
the  most  sensitive  of  gelatine  plates,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  he  intends  next  to  make  some  attempts  with  plates  stained  so  a-  to 
render  them  more  sensitive  to  colour. 

A  provincial  member  wrote  asking  advice  under  these  circumstances.  IIe 
had  received  5000  black  mounts  from  a  firm  in  Dresden  ;  these  mounts  lav  for 
a  few  weeks  before  he  began  to  use  them,  and  when  they  were  taken  into  use 
all  the  prints  mounted  on  them  turned  yellow.  He  wished  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  loss,  but  did  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

Herr  Schultz  thought  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  persons  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  mounts  to  take  them  back,  and  supply  better  ones  in  their  place,  as 
an  action  brought  against  them  for  supplying  useless  mounts  would  hardly  be 
a  very  good  advertisement  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  not  be 
legally  bound  to  replace  them,  as  the  complaint  was  not  lodged  within  fourteen 
days  of  receipt  of  the  mounts,  which  is  a  pretty  general  trade  custom. 

Several  members  having  remarked  that  the  fault  might  not  have  shown  itself 
within  fourteen  days, 

Professor  Vogel  replied  that  it  might  be  determined  in  twenty- four  hours 
by  cutting  a  good  photograph  in  two  and  pasting  with  paste  containing  five 
per  cent  of  acetic  acid  ;  then  mounting  one  half  upon  the  mount  to  be  tested, 
and  the  other  half  upon  a  mount  known  to  be  harmless;  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours,  comparing  the  two  halves. 

Professor  Vogel  read  an  article  from  the  Illustrated  Roman  Zeituag  upon 
the  Photographing  of  the  Stage  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  stage  of  the  opera  house  being  partially  illuminated  by  electric 
light,  the  idea  of  photographing  it  was  suggested.  The  lights  were  only 
incandescent  lamps,  placed  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  prompter’s  box. 
This  light,  on  account  of  its  yellowness,  used  to  be  considered  useless  for 
taking  photographs  by,  but  that  idea  had  proved  erroneous.  Herr  Schwartz 
had  taken  two  views  of  the  stage  during  the  representation  of  the  Wo.  I  lore 
from  the  back  of  the  King’s  box,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Herr  V.  Hiilsen.  One  of  these  views  was  reproduced  by  a  woodcut.  The 
scenery  appropriate  to  the  second  act  of  the  Walk  are  was  represented  there, 
also  Briinliilde,  Siegmund,  and  the  feeble  Sieglinde.  As  the  woodcut  gave 
no  clue  to  how  much  was  really  in  the  original  photograph,  and  how  much  was 
due  to  the  draughtsman,  it  was  at  once  supposed  that  the  presence  of  these 
personages  on  the  stage  indicated  that  the  photograph  was  instantaneous,  and 
therefore  a  very  extraordinary  production  indeed. 

Herr  Graff  stated  that  he  had  been  informed,  upon  good  authority,  that 
the  exposure  had  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  figures  were 
simply  drawn  in,  so  that  the  whole  story  was  sensational,  and  intende  l  to  take 
in  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Herr  Christmann  read  another  article,  which  sounded  rather  sensational, 
from  the  Biirsen  Zeitung  (the  Stock  Exchange  journal),  in  which  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that,  by  means  of  magnesium  light,  a  female  conjuror  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  during  a  representation,  and  without  any  previous  intimation  of  what 
was  to  be  done  having  been  conveyed  to  her. 

Captain  Himly  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  photographing  by  electric 
light,  and  described  his  apparatus  for  reproductions.  If  consists  of  a  table 
upon  which  the  camera  is  placed ;  at  either  side  of  the  table  run  a  pair  of 
movable  laths,  the  front  ends  of  which  carry  a  stand  with  the  board  for  holding 
the  original  to  be  photographed.  This  original  is  placed  in  the  desired  position 
by  pushing  out  or  in  the  laths.  These  may  be  pushed  a  considerable  distance 
further  out  than  the  further  end  of  the  table,  aud  may  then  be  considered  a 
prolongation  of  the  table.  If  the  photograph  has  to  be  made  from  a  plate 
bound  in  a  book,  the  book  is  placed  open  upon  the  board  and  fixed  there  by 
means  of  narrow  strips  of  iron  passing  across  the  upper  and  under  corners  of 
both  the  right  and  left  pages.  These  strips  of  iron  are  held  fast  by  screws 
passing  into  the  board,  ami  so  the-  book  is  secured.  In  order  to  accommodate 
various  sizes  of  books,  the  screws  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  vertical  slits 
in  the  carrier-board. 

The  description  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  The  members  of  the 
Association  were  invited  to  visit  Herren  Siemens  and  Halske’s  studio,  in  order 
to  see  Captain  Himlv’s  arrangements  for  economising  electric  light  for  photo¬ 
graphing  by  (i. e. ,  throwing  all  that  is  produced  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 
used  by  a  conical  conductor),  and  the  copying  apparatus. 

Herr  Wight  showed  a  collection  of  instantaneous  views,  mostly  steamers  in 
full  motion,  which  were  much  admired. 

The  respective  merits  of  several  makes  of  dry  plates  were  discussed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

- + - 
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ZINC  WASHING  TROUGHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  thinking  of  writing  you  as  to  the  result  of 
the  use  of  grooved  zinc  washing-troughs  for  gelatine  negatives,  and  some 
remarks  near  the  head  of  page  60  of  yesterday’s  Journal  make  me  do  so 
at  once.  _ 

I  understand  these  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  ana  Fro- 
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vincial  Photographic  Association  refer  to  the  use  of  zinc  trays  for  prints. 
I  had  a  large  tray  made  for  this  purpose,  but  have  disused  it  owing  to  its 
dirtiness  from  oxidation. 

But  my  object  in  writing  now  is  to  say  that  recently  I  have  found 
unvarnished  negatives  give  decidedly  weaker  prints  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  as  compared  with  those  immediately  after  development. 
All  these  negatives  had  a  second  washing  in  grooved  zinc  troughs  (of 
some  three  or  four  hours)  after  the  trial  prints  were  taken,  with  a  view  to 
immediate  varnishing  after  drying ;  but  on  drying  a  second  time  they 
had  lost  their  former  briskness.  Can  this  be  due  to  the  oxide  of  zinc  ? 

I  have  recently  been  compelled  to  remove  the  varnish  from  some  four- 
year-old  negatives,  and  to  intensify  them,  though  they  formerly  yielded 
good  prints,  and  I  had  not  at  that  period  zinc  troughs  at  all.  These 
negatives  had  mostly  not  been  previously  intensified.  This  fading  of 
negatives  is  very  unpleasant. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  would  mention  another  trouble.  I  have  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  been  every  now  and  then  troubled  with  very  foggy 
or  dirty  plates — a  general  dirtiness  or  dimness — with  several  makers’ 
plates.  I  have  four  grooved  boxes  for  storing  unused  plates  —  all  of 
Meagher’s  make ;  three  of  walnut,  and  the  other  of  mahogany.  This 
latter  has  always  smelt  inside  very  strongly  of  rubber.  I  suppose  the 
rubber-pads  are  of  a  smelling  material.  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace 
any  bad  plates  absolutely  to  this  box,  as  it  has  only  recently  struck  me 
that  a  lengthy  stay  in  this  vulcanised  box  may  have  deteriorated  the 
plates.  A  short  stay  has  apparently  no  bad  effect,  or  I  wrnuld  have 
noticed  it  long  ago.  But  this  defect  only  occurs  when  I  have  been  away 
on  a  holiday,  and  unfortunately  it  is  just  in  these  cases  that  I  cannot 
prove  that  the  plates  have  or  have  not  passed  through  this  particular 
box.  Of  course,  in  future  I  shall  watch  this.  But  do  you  think  it  a  likely 
solution  of  my  difficulty  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  at  so  great  length.  If  you  think  well,  you 
might  answer  my  question  as  to  the  zinc  troughs,  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
experience  of  any  other  workers  in  this  respect.  E.  Beveridge. 

St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Dunfermline ,  January  24,  1885. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PLATINOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Platinotype  Company  appear  to  be  aggrieved  at  the 
prominence  given  in  your  report  of  my  recent  lecture  at  the  Aquarium, 
to  the  fact  that  in  working  the  platinotype  process  it  is  necessary  to  take 
great  precautions  to  keep  the  paper  dry. 

Let  me  state  in  the  first  place,  that  the  prominence  given  to  that  part 
of  what  I  said  about  the  process,  is  merely  the  inevitable  result  of  giving 
a  condensed  report  of  a  lecture. 

From  the  number  of  times  that  the  word  “  disadvantage  ”  is  repeated 
and  placed  between  inverted  commas  in  the  letter  of  the  Platinotype 
Company,  I  imagine  that  the  use  of  the  expression,  “  disadvantage  of  the 
process,”  is  what  offends  them. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  expression  ought  scarcely  to  have 
been  made  use  of.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  only  “  difficulty  in  the 
process  ”  was  so  and  so,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  used 
that  expression.  But  in  speaking  one  is  liable  at  times  to  use  a  phrase 
which  is  not  the  very  best  in  the  circumstances,  and  I  imagine  that  your 
reporter  has  reported  correctly. 

I  think  that  if  the  Platinotype  Company  will  consider  what  I  pointed 
out  as  the  special  advantages  of  the  platinotype  process,  they  will  see 
that  no  great  prominence  was  given  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  paper 
dry  before  and  after  development. 

I  described  the  advantages,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  following 
words  : — “  The  results  are,  in  my  opinion,  artistically  superior  to  those 
by  any  other  process.  They  may  be  depended  on  as  permanent.  The 
manipulations  are ,  on  the  u-liole,  greatly  less  troublesome  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  process  ivith  which  I  am  acquainted,”  &c,  &c. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  tone  of  the  letter  of  the  Platinotype  Company, 
which  I  must  say  I  think  is  a  little  illiberal,  indicating  a  tendency  to 
ride  rather  rough-shod  over  all  criticism.  Is  the  platinotype  process 
unlike  any  other  photographic  process,  not  to  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
of  the  photographic  public  ?  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Platinotype  Company 
on  the  platinotype  process  the  only  one  that  is  to  be  allowed  expression  ? 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  K.  Burton. 

1,  A  dam-street,  Adelplii,  January  24,  1885, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  agreeing  with  the  Platinotype  Company  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  good  negative  to  get  good  prints  in  both  platino¬ 
type  and  silver,  I  am  sure  their  paper  has  one  advantage  over  silver 
they  do  not  claim  for  it. 

I  have  a  few  negatives  which  from  their  subject  I  value,  but  which, 
from  some  under-exposure  and  some  over-development,  are  painfully 
hard  when  printed  in  silver.  These  lose  this  bad  quality  in  platinotype, 
and  yield  good  results. 

I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  aim  at  getting  hard  negatives,  but  when  I 
unfortunately  have  one  I  know  what  to  do  with  it.  For  large  things, 


especially  in  figure,  nothing  in  my  opinion  equals  platinotype.— I  am 
yours,  &C.,  William  Aim  o  l 

Melton  Mowbray,  January  2G,  1885. 

- f - 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  leader  upon  electro-chemical  development  in  last 
week’s  issue  I  read  with  keen  interest  and  deep  gratification.  A  ready 
comprehension  I  certainly  anticipated,  but  of  sympathetic  encouragtMiient 
I  felt  by  no  means  sure.  Honourable  mention  at  head-quarters  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  seldom  bestowed  upon  the  children  of  “Anak”  or  “  Ishmael,”and  by 
them  the  staff  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  is  looked  on  in  the 
same  dread  light  as  that  in  which  deserters  view  a  court-martial. 

While  getting  ready  to  be  sat  upon,  permit  me  space  for  the  following 
jottings,  which  I  think  will  tell  their  tale  better  than  a  high-flowiq 
ill-considered  dissertation  about  “  developers,”  “  accelerators,”  and  “re- 
strainers.” 

On  the  19th  of  the  month,  experimenting  along  with  Mr.  A.  A.  M. 
Wilson,  I  took  the  following  notes : — 

“ - Trying  the  effect  of  copper  filings  instead  of  a  copper  plate. 

Obtained  an  image,  but,  wherever  a  particle  of  copper  touched  the  film, 
there  instantly  appeared  a  dark  spot.” 

“ - Trying  copper  foil,  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  wonderfully 

successful,  and  pressing  with  the  fingers  to  bring  the  foil  and  the  film 
together.  Found  that  wherever  there  had  been  contact,  there  the  image 
was  by  far  the  strongest.  Elasticity  of  foil  a  great  drawback.  Query.  Is 
zinc-foil  like  copper  or  lead-foil?” 

“ - Substituting  dextrose,  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  manufacture,  for  honey. 

Found  the  shadows  considerably  clearer.” 

“ - Attempting  to  develope  a  couple  of  quarter-plates  which  had  been 

several  weeks  in  the  dark  slide  after  having  been  exposed,  and  which  were 
suspected  of  having  seen  light.  In  both  cases  the  entire  film  darkened, 
not  the  image  merely  ;  the  latter,  though  dense  enough,  being  little  darker 
than  parts  that  should  have  been  bare  glass.  The  copper-plate  used  was, 
each  time,  coated  with  a  brilliant,  liquid,  silvery-looking  film.” 

These  experiments,  I  think,  sufficiently  confirm  the  inference  I  have 
invariably  insisted  upon,  although  staggered  when  I  first  introduced  the 
action  of  dextrose,  an  inference  which  has  been  frequently  misunderstood 
and  misconstrued,  namely,  that  the  metal  is  a  more  powerful  reducing 
agent  than  the  sub-oxide  or  eub-salt.  The  establishment  of  this  point  as 
a  fact  I  hold  to  be  an  important  preliminary  to  all  reasoning  as  to  the 
precise  action  of  development.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  deposition 
of  metallic  silver — mentioned  here  and  also  in  my  first  paper — tends  in 
itself  to  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  light  and  that  of  the  copper  are 
both  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  the  reduction  of  Ag  Br  to  Ag  +  Br,  and 
not  2  Ag  Br  to  Ag2  Br  +  Br. 

At  present,  also,  I  am  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  reducing  or  develop- 
ing-power  of  an  element  or  compound  is  strongly  in  proportion  to  its 
electro-positive  nature,  or  to  its  basicity.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  at 
least,  I  would  cite  pyrogallem  C18  H._,0  NG  O10  versus  pyrogallfn  Ce  Hfl  0:j. 

Understanding,  gentlemen,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  these 
heresies — all  unrepented  of,  as  yet — allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

P.S. — In  what  manner  did  you  ensure  a  circuit  ?  Hugh  Brebner. 

13,  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh,  January  26,  1885. 

[Our  attempts  were  in  the  direction  of  utilising  the  reducing  action  of 
the  nascent  hydrogen  given  off  by  the  zinc  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  acidulated  water.  For  this  purpose  the  sensitive  film  was  brought 
as  close  to  the  metal  as  possible  without  actual  contact,  which  latter  we 
found  to  cause  instant  reduction,  By  some  error  in  our  last  number 
Mr.  Brebner’s  initials  were  unfortunately  printed  as  “  C,  P,” — Eds,] 

— ♦> — 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

‘Gentlemen, — The  question  of  Photographers  and  their  Assistants,  if 
well  ventilated,  must  bring  some  good  issue.  With  your  permission  I 
will  therefore  relate  my  experience  of  last  season. 

I  advertised  for  assistant-operator  and  retoucher.  The  salary  to  be 
two  guineas  per  week,  hours  nine  till  six,  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Engagement  No.  1. — This  gentleman  had  the  best  of  references  from  a 
good  house.  After  putting  him  through  the  routine  for  seven  days,  I 
found  on  leaving  to  him  the  dark  room  operations  that  everything  was 
wrong — some  negatives  as  dense  as  a  brick,  others  mere  shadows.  Things 
got  into  such  a  pretty  mess  under  the  management  of  this  experimental 
photographer,  that  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a  fit  member  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  month’s  trial  ended  in  dismissal  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
days  at  double  salary.  The  touching  nearly  crazed  the  spotter  also. 

Engagement  No.  2. — A  distinguished  foreigner  came  personally  to  see 
me.  French  testimonials  all  right,  and  though  he  understood  but  little 
English  I  was  willing  to  give  a  trial.  Specimens  and  lighting  were  of  the 
most  perfect  description.  I  was  consoling  myself  I  had  secured  an 
operator  who  knew  his  profession,  but  alas !  the  fourteen  days  this 
gentleman  remained  were  a  perfect  misery.  Evidently  the  beautiful 
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ecimens  he  brought  had  been  executed  by  other  hands.  He  had  no 
sa  of  lighting,  in  fact  no  idea  of  getting  a  third-rate  negative ;  the 
touching  was  of  a  sandpaper  description.  The  whole  of  operating  and 
,rk-room  manipulation  again  fell  to  my  lot,  while  I  was  (compelled 
keep  this  fellow  doing  any  odd  jobs.  “  I  go  back  to  Paris  again,  sir  ;  ” 
id  thank  goodness  he  has,  for  t^he  sake  of  other  photographers. 
Engagement  No.  3. — A  regular  swell ;  but  after  the  experience  of  Nos. 
and  2  I  was  getting  to  think  differently  of  specimens,  so  I  engaged  for 
ie  week  only  on  trial.  Retouching  passable ;  pose  awful ;  dark-room 
anipulation  tolerable.  All  in  all  I  considered  a  week  sufficient. 
Engagement  No.  4. — After  being  a  week  with  me,  my  fourth  treasure 
ked  for  one  day’s  holiday  to  see  a  cricket-match  ;  he  needed  other  little 
xuries  not  obtainable  generally  in  the  profession.  I  discovered  also 
had  engaged  a  gentleman  amateur  with  money,  but  he  did  not  stop 
ng  enough  to  show  all  his  qualities.  Full  of  theory  and  fancies,  and 
>  doubt  would  suit  a  studio  where  half-a-day’s  holiday  a-week  was 
ven. 

Engagement  No.  5. — An  operator  who  had  seen  plenty  of  the  country 
id  was  very  business-like;  rather  inclined  to  be  master,  but  this  I 
lerated  for  some  little  time,  as  I  had  been  getting  knocked  up  with 
trd  retouching  and  was  glad  to  get  some  assistance.  Was  well  at 
touching  and  pose,  but  no  dark-room  manager.  After  a  few  weeks  I 
and  him  a  sleepy  sort  of  gentleman,  whose  pastime  no  doubt  was  one 
beer  and  billiards. 

Thank  goodness  the  season  is  past,  the  rush  of  trade  gone,  and  with  it 
y  noble  assistants.  There  may  be  plenty  of  good  men,  but  I  am  afraid 
any  get  situations  that  have  only  a  smattering  of  the  profession.  A 
ontli  here  and  there,  a  constant  change,  and  pay  into  the  bargain,  I 
dy  hope  in  the  coming  season  I  may  be  more  fortunate, 

I  kept  one  operator  nine  years,  so  I  am  not  such  an  exacting  master, — 
>urs,  &c,,  C,  P. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  articles  you  were 
od  enough  to  publish  regarding  Photographers  and  their  Assistants,  and 
pecially  the  one  by  “A  Gentleman  of  Ability.”  I  have  had  similar 
periences  in  more  cases  than  one,  and  could  not  adequately  express  my 
i  ?gust. 

Examinations  are  an  unsatisfactory  test  as  regards  practical  working. 
>w  I  wish  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is  (and  I  only  refer  to  those  the 
iap  fits  ”),  all  this  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner  if  masters 

■  >uld  honestly  state  the  forte  and  real  capabilities  of  an  assistant  about 

leave  his  employ,  and  not  furnish  him  with  an  elaborate  and 
i  aggerated  account  of  the  said  one’s  abilities,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
i ds  in  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties;  the  masters  expecting  so  much, 
i  d  the  assistant  feeling  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  former’s  require- 
:mts.  This  is  no  vain  statement,  as  I  have  it  from  many.  Fancy  the 
;  surdity  of  a  firm  “  Requiring  a  first-class  Operator  and  Retoucher  ”  for 
Lrty  shillings  per  week  !  and  this  can  be  frequently  experienced  ;  and  by 

■  e  frequency  with  which  some  advertise  is  a  proof  positive  of  the  perfec- 
m  required  for  the  above-named  firm.  Some  years  ago  (in  answer  to 

;  advertisement)  I  sent  fourteen  specimens — cartes  and  cabinets — which 
lid  not  appropriate,  but  paid  for,  to  a  London  firm  which  shall  be  name- 
.  is ;  and  although  I  repeatedly  requested  them  returned,  my  requests 
;re  treated  with  silence  :  so  that,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  high  time  protection 
!ould  be  instituted  for  photographic  assistants.  It  is  well  known  that 
me  who  do  not  succeed  as  masters  make  excellent  assistants,  and  from 
mt  I’ve  seen — and  my  experience  is  considerable  —  photographic 
vployes  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  class  of  same,  either  malejor 
nale,  considering  the  multitudinous  duties  they  are  often  expected  to 
Ifil,  and  the  many  petty  worries  incidental  to  the  photographic  profes- 
i  »n. — Yours,  &c., 

An  Operator  and  Retoucher  in  Lake-Land,  Westmoreland. 
Biskey  Howe  View,  Windermere,  Jan.  24,  1885. 

- — ♦ - 

iBidjancje  (Column. 


)  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
nerely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
Phis  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
f  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  he  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
som  de  plume  he  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Anted,  hot  rolling  machine,  exchange  or  cash.  See  adv. — Address,  James 
Parkinson,  45,  Sankey-street,  Warrington. 

dll  exchange  a  quarter-plate  lens  for  a  cameo  press  and  dies  for  cartes  and 
jabinets  combined. — Address,  T.  L.  Priestwell,  Todmorden. 

mted  Photographic  News  in  exchange  for  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  each  week. — Address,  Macdona,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

hat  offers  for  two-wheeled  dog-cart,  fitted  as  a  dark  room,  water  tank,  &c.  ? 
Good  condition.  Either  for  pony  or  horse, — Address,  W.  Fisher,  Queen- 
ffreet,  Filey,  Yorks. 


Wanted  a  portable  photographic  studio  or  photographic  van  in  esel  cage  fof 
valuable  photographic  apparatus  or  for  cash.— Address,  R.  Taylor  4* 
Leigh-street,  Pall  Mall,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Will  exchange  one  of  Holland’s  cabinet  burnishers,  quite  new.  also  12  10 
rolling-press,  C.-D.-V.  ditto,  for  whole-) date  or  10x 8  rapid  rectilinear  lens  • 
difference  adjusted. — Address,  Robert  Simmons,  Nun-  Island,  Calu . 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  an  almost  new  repeatine-hack,  slidin-'-l».d\ 
camera,  takes  two  cabinets  or  two  cartes ;  also  a  repeating-ba  k  ditto,  mi., 
two  cartes  or  one  half-plate ;  also  a  retouching  desk,  ana  a  **wrion  -  plate- 
washer  for  quarter-  and  half-plates,  with  syphon  attached  '  Wanted  1  .  1  - 
ground,  good  half-plate  group  and  view  lens. — Address,  Photoorai'Hi  u,  _'] 
Bartholomew  East,  Exeter. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  Ross  3a  extra-rapid  C.-D.-V.  lens,  condition 
guaranteed  equal  to  new,  with  complete  set  of  diaphragms  in  morO“C  <  as,-, 
list-price,  £25  ;  also  a  good  studio  camera,  half-plate,  square  bellows,  bo  b.  .1, 
with  extra  fittings,  value  £3  10s.  ?  Want  Ross’s  syinmetrieals  or  Dallmeyer- 
rectilinear  lenses,  or  good  piano,  or  four-stringed  double  bass,  full  size, 
modelled  back,  by  good  maker. — Address,  Luke  Marsdkn,  8  Brown-street 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 


Enstoevs  to  (EomspontJcnts. 

SST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Received — J.  A.  Cundall. — In  our  next. 

Colonel  Gubbins. — We  will  write  you  direct. 

G.  W.  W. — You  should  have  sent  it  in  earlier. 

T, — Chloride  of  copper  is  the  proper  salt  to  use.  Thanks  for  calling  attention 
to  the  error. 

C.  P.  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  materials  for  working  the  Daguerre -o- 
type  process.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  inform  him. 

H.  Whitfield  (Birmingham). — We  never  use  zinc  vessels  for  washing  print- 
ourselves,  as  we  much  prefer  earthenware.  Shellac  varnish  i-  made  by  di- 
solving  shellac  in  methylated  spirit. 

Posing  Chairs. — Messrs.  D.  H.  Cussons  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  write  to  inform 
us  that  they  have  for  some  years  manufactured  a  chair  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  as  a  desideratum  in  Mr.  Coles’s  article  last  week. 

G.  W.  Hamilton. — Precipitate  the  gold  with  a  solution  of  sulphurate  of  iron. 
As  you  appear  (from  your  query)  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  methods  of 
recovering  residues,  your  best  plan  is  to  try  the  precipitate,  and  send  it  to  a 
refiner. 

Warwick  Brooks. — Fifteen  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  each  ounce  of  water, 
restrained  with  two  grains  of  citric  and  ten  minims  of  acetic  acids.  The  tone 
of  the  pictures  is  as  much  governed  by  the  collodion  and  the  exposure  a-  1  >y 
the  developer. 

Edward  Rose. — Your  plan  is  a  very  good  one,  but  there  is  no  novelty  in  i 
whatever.  That,  in  similar  contrivances,  have  been  in  use  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  descriptions  of  them  published  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Journal,  and  in  the  Almanacs. 

A  Correction. — Mr.  C.  Grayson  writes  to  say  that  the  camera  made  by  himself, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Illingworth  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bradford 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  weighs  only  two  and  a-lialf  pounds,  not  four 
pounds,  as  reported  last  week. 

W.  W.  Dodds  (Sheffield). — You  should  have  been  more  careful  when  engaging 
the  canvasser.  Few  persons  would  have  made  any  such  engagement  aa  you 
appear  to  have  done,  and  without  having  a  reference  from  the  last  employer. 
Better  apply  to  the  County  Court  for  a  summons  against  the  man. 

Qui  Vive. — 1.  Yes. — 2.  The  only  means  we  should  have  of  answering  this 
query  is  by  searching  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  finding  the 
number  of  the  specification,  and  the  price  affixed. — 3.  The  wet  collodion 
process,  using  a  lens  giving  good  definition,  and  free  from  distortion. 

C.  E.  F.  N. — Samples  appear  to  vary  very  much  in  appearance,  although  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  their  working  qualities.  Some  samples  which  have 
come  under  our  notice  have  been  white,  while  others  have  been  the  colour 
you  describe,  and  several  tints  between.  There  is  generally  a  tendency  to 
staining. 

W.  M. — There  appears  very  little  doubt  that  the  instrument  about  which  you 
enquire  is  a  portrait  lens  of  an  old-fashioned  type.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
portrait  lenses,  the  diaphragms  were  fitted  in  front  of  the  lens,  but  they  are 
now  invariably  placed  between  them.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  them 
so  fitted  with  the  lens  in  question. 

Somerset. — The  cost  of  a  patent  for  four  years  is  £4.  The  price  the  article 
patented  may  sell  for  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  patent  ^  on 
can  take  it  out  for  yourself,  or  you  can  employ  an  agent  to  do  it  for  you. 
If  you  elect  the  former  course,  you  had  better  procure  a  copy  of  the  Patent 
Act  from  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen’s  Printers. 

J.  J.  Gloag. — 1.  Messrs.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Oxford-street,  supply  suitable  colours 
for  the  purpose. — 2.  Mix  whiting  and  lamp-black  to  the  shade  required  with 
water,  and  then  add  sufficient  common  size  to  prevent  the  distemper  rubl  _ 
off  when  dry.  What  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  thin,  tremulous  jelly,  when 
cold,  will  be  about  the  proper  proportion.  A  little  Venetian  red  may  also 
be  added,  to  give  the  background  a  warmer  shade,  if  desire<l 
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J.  S.  (Colchester). — The  process  of  Messrs.  Sprague  &  Co.  is  not  protected  by 
patent.  Neither  lias  the  formula  used  by  this  firm  been  published — that  is, 
with  their  authentifieation  of  it.  If  the  formula  were  published  tomorrow, 
you  would  probably  find  that  success  in  working  would  depend  more  upon 
individual  skill  than  on  a  mere  “rule-of-thumb'’  formula. 

W.  J.  Cox. — If,  as  you  say,  you  are  au  fait  in  the  carbon  process,  where  is 
your  difficulty  in  producing  a  print  with  a  clean  margin,  on  drawing  paper, 
by  the  single  transfer  method  ?  Nothing  is  easier.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
mask  the  edges  of  the  negative  up  sharp.  Print  your  picture  in  the  coloured 
tissue  you  desire,  and  then  develope  it  on  the  prepared  drawing  paper. 

J.  W.  H. — If  the  lens  be  one  capable  of  giving  good  definition,  it  may  be  used 
for  enlarging  the  negatives  it  has  produced.  But,  in  practice,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  employ  a  lens  capable  of  taking  a  size  or  two  larger.  By  this 
means  better  marginal  definition  is  secured  without  the  necessity  for  unduly 
stopping  down.  The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  as  you  suggest  will  be 
quite  correct.  Crystoleum  painting  is  not  photography  ;  therefore  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  column. 

W.  B.  Hill  expresses  surprise  that  he  does  not  find  “Triplet  lenses” 
quoted  in  any  optician’s  catalogue.  He  says  a  friend  of  his  has  one,  which 
is  such  an  excellent  lens  that  he  should  like  to  possess  one  similar.  Our 
correspondent’s  surprise  will  cease  when  we  inform  him  that  triplets  are 
quite  out  of  date  ;  none  have  been  made  for  many  years.  Excellent  lenses 
though  they  were,  they  have  been  superseded  by  others  possessing  greater 
advantages.  If  our  correspondent  really  requires  a  triplet,  he  will  have  to 
be  content  with  a  second-hand  one,  which  he  may  possibly  obtain  by 
advertising. 

J.  Hewitt  says  : — “  I  have  recently  made  up  several  solutions  of  bleached  lac 
in  methylated  spirit,  but,  in  each  case,  the  solution  is  turbid,  and  contains, 
apparently,  a  considerable  quantity  of  undissolved  gum.  I  have  tried  the 
different  samples  of  lac  with  similar  results.  Ought  not  a  solution  made  in 

this  way  to  be  clear  and  transparent?” - All  solutions  of  white1  lac  are 

turbid  when  first  made ;  they  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  insoluble 
matter — some  samples  more  than  others.  In  course  of  time  the  undissolved 
portion  will  settle  down,  when  the  bright  portion  may  be  decanted.  Keeping 
the  vessel  containing  the  solution  in  a  warm  place  greatly  facilitates  the 
subsidence. 

A.  Davy. — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  for  you  to  make  a  pair  of  condensers  by 
building  them  up  from  plain  and  convex  glasses,  with  water  between.  But 
you  will  require  the  curved  glasses  to  be  of  better  figure  than  those  which 
are  bent  for  the  purpose  named.  The  edges  will  have  to  be  cemented  with  a 
waterproof  cement,  which  is  unaffected  by  heat.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  focus  such  condenser  will  be,  as  all  will  depend  upon  the  curves  of  the 
glasses.  As  the  size  you  require  is  only  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
condensers  of  this  size  are  to  be  procured  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  our 
advice  is,  don’t  trouble  to  make  them  by  the  means  you  suggest,  but 
purchase  the  correct  thing  at  once.  It  will  save  you  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  and  disappointment.  These  “built-up”  lenses  are  always  a 
source  of  trouble  from  leakage,  &c,,  caused  by  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fluid,  and  the  glasses, 
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Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  4th,  at  the 
offices,  181,  Aldersgate  -  street,  E.C.,  when  it  is  hoped  the  members  will  attend 
in  force. 

The  Stanley  Show. — Photographers  interested  in  cycling  would  do  well  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Stanley  Bicycle  Club,  now 
open  at  “The  Wheeleries,”  Thames  Embankment,  near  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
where  they  may  rely  on  seeing  the  latest  novelties  in  bicycles  and  tricycles. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. — From  an 
announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Society 
intends  holding  its  Second  International  Photographic  Exhibition  next  year. 
It  will  be  opened  on  February  6th,  1886,  and  medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
will  be  offered  for  competition. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  February 
5th,  at  8  o’clock.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  will  give  a  demonstration  of  their 
“New  Rapid  Contact  Printing  Process.”  The  presentation  prints  for  1884  will 
be  ready  for  delivery.  The  artistic  competition  pictures  for  last  year  will  be 
exhibited.  The  Hon.  Secretary  will  introduce  and  explain  Kershaw’s  new 
instantaneous  shutter. 

Photography  in  the  Soudan. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  least  one 
of  the  special  artists  at  present  with  Lord  Wolseley’s  force  in  the  Soudan  is 
armed  with  a  camera,  and  some  of  his  first  negatives  have  reached  this  country 
for  development.  No  attempt  is  made  to  develope  on  the  spot,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  element  of  chance  involved 
in  this  arrangement,  all  the  plates,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spoilt  by  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  Customs  authorities,  have  turned  out  well.  This  result 
is  the  more  surprising  as  no  data  as  to  exposure  or  subject  accompanied  the 
plates.  What  a  'sensation  a  series  of  instantaneous  pictures  taken  during 
the  actions  at  Abu  Klea  or  before  Metemmeh  would  create  !  But,  we 
fear,  under  those  conditions  less  peaceful  weapons  than  the  camera  would 
lie  <le  rigeur. 

Cycling  and  Photography. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  bicycle 
clubs  in  existence — the  Temple  Bicycle  Club — has  struck  out  a  line  for  itself  in 
the  way  of  entertainments  which  is  quite  unique.  Among  its  members  are 
several  well-known  amateur  photographers,  and  last  Tuesday  night  the  Club 
gave  its  Third  Annual  Photographic  Lantern  Social  to  a  crowded  audience, 


numbering  all  the  best-known  cycling  men  of  the  day,  at  tin-  l.w  Ann 
Assembly  Rooms,  St.  John’s  Wood.  The  entertainment  *  undated  of  t*, 
parts,  interspersed  by  some  excellent  songs  and  recitations,  by  M<  -r-.  W.  .\i! 
Smith,  A.  Hickman-Lay,  and  Frank  Braine  ;  and  a  duet  on  niaiiofurte  uu 
flute  by  Messrs.  Leonard  Lumley  and  Arthur  King.  All  the  slides  shown  wen 
from  negatives  by  members,  and  prepared  on  plates  specially  made  by  M  t 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  a  member  of  the  club.  The  first  part  consisted  of ^  view 
taken  on  tours  by  members,  and  some  excellent  instantaneous  views  by  Mi 
Wellington,  kc.  The  second  part  included  v  iews  round  London,  including  :u 
excellent  series  of  Burnham  Beeches  by  II.  St.  J.  II.  Pashall,  and  the  well 
known  Ripley  Road  by  Mr.  Wellington  and  others,  concluding  with  severu 
excellent  portraits  of  well-known  cyclists.  The  whole  affair  v\a>  mo- 
successful. 

Geological  Photography.  —  At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  <>f  tl„ 
Liverpool  Science  Students’  Association,  held  on  the  23r<l  instant,  Mr.  \ 
Norman  Tate,  F.I.C.,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  on  the  above  suhjec 
was  read  by  Mr.  Osmund  W.  Jeffs.  A  selection  of  photographic  view  I 
illustrating  geological  features  in  Leicestershire  and  Yorkshire,  was  exhibited  1 
The  author  stated  that  in  no  science  more  than  geology  was  there  greater  nee  I 
of  ample  and  accurate  pictorial  illustration,  lie  urged  the  use  of  photograph i,  | 
representations  of  natural  scenery  and  certain  landscape  features  in  ela-  ’ 
teaching,  where,  without  such  method  of  illustration,  it  is  often  «lifti< nit  t  i 
convey  to  students  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  several  geological  terms  ii  I 
common  use.  In  astronomy  the  camera  had  been  brought  into  requisition  will  I 
valuable  results.  By  means  of  improved  lenses,  accurate  charts  of  the  heaven 
can  now  be  taken,  which  will  embrace  therein  “stars  of  a  magnitude  small* 
than  those  shown  on  the  best  existing  charts  or  maps,  pictured  in  their  prop.-  I 
relative  positions  and  magnitudes.”  (Vide  Nature,  Vol.  31,  No.  785).  Win,  t 
has  been  done  for  astronomy  could  be  equally  well  applied  to  geology.  It  w,, 
possible  that  in  the  future  the  equipment  of  a  field  geologist  would  not  I 
considered  complete  without  the  addition  of  a  camera.  Its  use  would  be  *  I 
great  service  in  those  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  weathering  * 
rock-surface,  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the  original  appearance  of  a  section  I 
In  addition  to  depicting  rock  sections,  photography  was  well  adapted  f  | 
illustrating  the  work  and  effects  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  glaciers,  and  the  nnmerou 
other  denuding  agents  by  which  the  earth’s  service  is  carved  into  a  varied  :m  I 
ever-changing  outline  of  hill  and  valley.  The  author  referred  to  the  advantage  | 
possessed  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  Urological  Surveys  of  America  and  t'anmh  I 
in  which  photographic  views  are  freely  inserted  with  other  excellent  illusti : 
tions,  and  in  conclusion  expressed  the  desire,  that  in  the  near  future  we  fhonl 
be  able  to  possess  a  complete  series  of  photographic  views,  illustrating  tli  I 
sceneryr  of  our  own  country  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  together  with  repn  I 
sentations’of  the  phenomena  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  various  geologic;  | 
problems. 


History  of  Photography. — At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  last  of  tl 
Tumham  Green  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,  Mr.  W.  R.  Matthews,  awel 
known  amateur  photographist,  read  an  interesting  papep  On  the  llistori/ 
Photography  before  a  very  large  attendance  of  members.  No  application 
modern  science,  he  said,  had  had  so.  vast  an  influence  on  the  world  as  that 
photography,  which  suggested  many  wonderful  results  of  the  research  of 
long  line  of  devoted  scientists.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  light  * 
apparently  most  unpromising  substances,  he  exhibited  a  small  board, 
which  was  printed  a  portrait  from  an  ordinary  negative.  Speaking  of  t 
work  of  the  alchemists  he  said,  that  although  tiie  object  of  their  search  m 
one  always  regarded  as  chemical,  theyq  however,  amassed  valuable  infornmti 
on  many  chemical  questions.  One  of  them,  Fabricius,  states  in  his  book 
metals,  dated  1556,  how  he  discovered  chloride  of  silver,  or,  as  he  called 
Inna  cornea  ;  and  the  changes  of  colour  produced  on  that  substance  by  1L 
Although  no  great  importance  was  attached  to  this  discovery  at  the  time, 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  most  photographic  operations  this  salt  play*  - 
most  important  part.  The  lecturer  detailed  the  work  of  the  Swedish  clieiui 
Scheela,  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  different  coloured  rays  of  li 
upon  the  salts  of  silver ;  and  showed  how,  as  the  result  of  his  researches, 
photographer  earned  on  his  manipulations  in  a  room  illuminated  bv  a 
light,  which  did  not  affect  the  sensitive  plate.  The  lecturer  gave  an  illust 
tion  of  Professor  Charles’  first  attempt  at  portraiture,  which  was  sinipb 
white  silhouette  on  a  black  ground,  and  which  would  have  disappeared 
exposed  to  light.  Referring  briefly  to  the  efforts  of  Wtdgewood,  Davy,  Wat 
and  others  to  produce  sun  pictures,  he  showed  that  their  failures  were  due 
their  inability  to  fix  the  picture.  This  desideratum  was  attained,  however, 
Sir  John  Herscliel.  The  work  of  Neipse  was  illustrated  by  a  tin-plate  coat 
with  bitumen  of  Judaea,  which  having  been  exposed  to  light  was  developed 
turpentine.  Daguerre’s  work  was  shown  by  the  development  of  a  Daguen 
type  ;  and  explained  the  Fox-Talbot  processes  by  means  of  bichromate 
potash  film,  as  well  as  Scott- Archer’s  collodion  process,  which,  bowed 
admirable  in  many  respects,  was  a  slow  one.  Now  not  only  was  the  time 
exposure  so  much  reduced,  but  the  life  of  every  handling  photographer  h 
been  rendered  endurable  by  the  lightness  of  the  apparatus.  The  lectm 
illustrated  dry-plate  and  printing  processes.  He  was  listened  to  with  clcj 
attention.  Several  beautiful  photographs  were  exhibited  under  the  o>. 
hydrogen  lantern,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 
he  exposure  and  development  of  the  plates  are  so  mutually 
lependent  one  upon  the  other  that  we  may  well  consider  each 
cparately.  Probably  no  process  presents  so  great  a  degree  of 
lasticity  in  the  matter  of  exposure — latitude  it  has  been 
ermed — as  does  the  one  in  question  ;  but  it  is  to  bo  borne  in 
rind  always  that  every  variation  in  the  time  of  exposure 
cquircs  a  corresponding  difference  in  subsequent  treatment, 
nd  more  or  less  modifies  the  final  result,  so  far  especially  as 
radation  and  tone  are  concerned. 

Recent  experience  with  gclatino-bromido  and  gelatino-chloride 
mulsions  has  shown  that  endless  variety  of  tone  and  colour 
m  be  obtained  by  varying  the  exposure  and  suitably  modifying 
lie  development,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  collodion 
bus,  whether  wet  or  dry.  The  late  Mr.  Breeze,  for  instance, 
aide  a  practice  of  securing  certain  colour  effects  in  the  sky 
art  ions  of  his  famous  stereoscopic  slides  by  this  very  means; 
ad  probably  few  amongst  our  readers  have  not  at  some  time  or 
her  obtained  abnormal  results  which,  though  apparently  incx- 
licable  at  the  time,  have,  no  doubt,  been  due  to  a  combination 
the  effects  to  which  we  allude. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  accepted,  as  well  with  collodion 
i  with  gelatine  emulsion  films,  that  the  longer  the  exposure 
ie  warmer  will  be  the  tone  of  the  picture,  a  correspondingly- 
strained  developer  being,  of  course,  applied.  This  holds  good 
respective  entirely  of  the  natural  colour-tendency  which  the 
m  derives  from  the  particular  preservative  or  organifier 
pployed,  but  it  is  especially  marked  when  the  latter  consists 
tannin,  or  a  mixture  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  The  reason 
'at  so  little  variation  in  colour-effects  is  obtained  in  negative 
iirk  is  easily  explained  ;  under  such  conditions  the  shortest 
tssiblc  exposure  is  given,  compatible  with  the  due  impression 
the  image  and  its  subsequent  development  by  means  of  a 
lution  of  maximum  energy.  Rapidity  of  exposure  is  in  such 
ses  a  necessity,  while  the  mere  colour  of  the  negative  is 
imaterial ;  whereas,  when  transparencies  are  in  question,  the 
atter  of  colour  or  tone  is  all-important,  and  the  time  of  ex- 
isure  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  little  difficulty  need  be  expe- 
3iiced  in  the  exposure  of  the  plate  and  the  production  of 
;  easing  tones ;  indeed,  except  in  cases  of  decided  under- 
'  posure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  with  collodion  emulsion  films, 

]  operly  prepared,  to  secure  Mapleasing  tones.  By  the  term 
1  ^leasing,”  however,  we  mean  the  specially  warm  tones  so 
mch  sought  after  nowadays,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
<  tain  without  long  exposure.  As  regards  the  actual  duration 
(  exposure,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  anything  here, 
s  much  being  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  plates 


themselves,  the  nature  of  the  light  employed,  as  well  as  upon  the 
negative.  As  regards  the  plates,  those  of  a  decidedly  slow 
description  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  more  manageable  b..t 
also  to  afford  a  far  wider  range  of  colour,  and  moreover  to 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  any  sort  of  lighting. 

As  the  source  of  illumination  for  transparency  printing,  we 
much  prefer  for  general  purposes  gas,  or  if  that  be  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  paraffine  lamp  will  answer  equally  well.  With  such 
emulsions  as  have  been  described  in  a  previous  article,  the 
exposure  by  gaslight  is  by  no  means  protracted,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  negative  and  the  tone  desired,  from 
a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  light  is  completely 
under  control.  With  very  dense  negatives  or  for  special  tones 
it  may  be  preferable  to  use  daylight ;  but  with  films  of  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness  of  those  to  which  we  are  now  referring, 
the  exposure  to  direct  daylight  must  be  extremely  brief,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  variability  of  the  actinic  power 
renders  the  result  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  In  cases 
where  a  powerful  source  of  illumination  is  desirable,  it  will  most 
probably  be  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  magnesium 
ribbon  is  preferable  to  daylight.  Differing  but  little  in  the 
character  of  its  light,  it  is  far  more  under  control  than  daylight, 
as  the  exposures  may  be  graduated  to  the  greatest  nicety  by 
varying  the  quantity  of  metal  burnt,  as  well  as  the  distance  of 
the  light  from  the  plate. 

A  favourite  source  of  illumination  for  transparency  printing 
upon  gelatino-bromide  plates  is  the  phosphorescent  tablet,  but 
this  is  scarcely  available  witli  the  slower  collodion  films. 
Otherwise  no  more  uniform  or  manageable  illuminant  could  be 
desired. 

Whatever  the  source  of  light  may  be,  it  is  advisable,  in  order 
to  ensure  uniformity  of  result,  that  the  exposures  be  made 
under  fixed  and  regular  conditions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  gas¬ 
light,  the  printing  distance  should  be  always  the  same,  and  the 
same  jet,  burning  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  pressure, 
always  employed;  any  modification  requisite  from  the  character 
of  the  negative  being  made  by  varying  the  duration  of  the 
exposure  only.  This  rule  may  be  departed  from  in  the  case  of 
extremely  thin  negatives,  which  will  sometimes  give  satisfactory 
results,  otherwise  unobtainable,  when  printed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  light.  Over-dense  negatives,  however,  are  pre¬ 
ferably  printed  by  daylight. 

When  the  latter  source  of  light  is  employed  the  same,  or  even 
greater,  necessity  exists  for  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system. 
If  the  exposures  be  made  at  some  distance  from  a  window 
rather  than  in  close  proximity  greater  regularity  will  result  : 
and  if  the  window  face  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  a  fixed 
position  for  the  printing  frame  be  always  adhered  to,  the 
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uncertainty  arising  from  the  employment  of  daylight  will  ho 
minimised. 

For  printing  by  daylight  it  is  almost  absolutely  needful  to 
have  a  special  printing  frame,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  frame 
such  as  used  for  albumenised  paper,  with  the  addition  of  a  flap 
hinged  to  t lie  front.  This  enables  the  operator  to  carry  the  j 
frame,  containing  the  negative  and  plate,  from  the  dark-room 
and  to  place  it  in  position  for  exposure  without  any  fear  of  | 
access  of  light ;  the  actual  exposure,  too,  is  more  easily  and  1 
accurately  timed  and  altogether  the  arrangement  is  a  coil-  j 
venient  one. 

Out  next  article  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  printing  in  the  j 
camera,  and  the  means  of  lighting  the  negative. 


WANT  OF  SHARPNESS  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  CAUSES. 
Without  entering  into  the  somewhat  vexed  question,  whether 
that  quality — known  as  “  crisp  or  microscopic  definition  ’  in  j 
a  photograph  is  desirable  or  not — let  us  assume,  as  photo¬ 
graphers  are  content  to  pay  the  high  prices  they  do  for  the 
productions  of  our  leading  opticians,  that  it  is,  or  at  least  is, 
for  certain  sizes  of  pictures.  This  being  the  case,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  if  the  finished  photograph  conveys  a  correct  i repression  of 
the  exquisitely  fine  definition  given  by  a  well-corrected  lens,  j 
when  accurately  focussed,  as  one  sees  it  upon  the  ground 
glass'?  In  very  many  instances  we  unhesitatingly  answer  in 
tfie  negative. 

Let  us  now  inquire  from  what  cause,  or  causes,  of  this  falling  i 
off  in  definition  arises.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  j 
explain  that  one  consideration  is,  in  the  main,  directed  to  j 
portraiture  where  lenses  of  large  aperture  and  short  focus  have  j 
to  be  employed.  Now,  it  is  well' known  to  all  our  readers  that,  I 
the  larger  the  angular  aperture  any  lens  has  the  shallower  will 
be  its  range  of  definition  in  different  planes,  or,  in  other  words,  : 
the  less  c:  depth  of  focus”  it  will  possess.  Consequently,  the  ' 
greater  must  he  the  accuracy  with  which  the  image  is  focussed,  [ 
or  the  want  of  definition  will  be  very  conspicuous. 

Wc  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  a  short  time  since,  when 
looking  through  a  scries  of  cabinet  portraits  at  a  professional 
I  Vi  end's,  we  were  struck  with  the  lack  of  crisp  definition  in  the 
majority  of  the  pictures,  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  with  a  second  or  third-rate  lens.  On  commenting  upon 
the  fact,  wc  were  informed  that  they  were  all  taken  with  a  lens 
by  one  of  our  leading  opticians;  and,  what  was  more,  it  was 
very  rarely  indeed  worked  with  its  full  aperture.  Wc  were 
also  told  that  the  lens,  from  some  cause  or  other,  had  appa¬ 
rently  deteriorated  ;  or  it  would  have  been  returned  to  the 
maker  when  it  was  first  purchased.  Expressing  some  little 
curiosity  in  the  matter,  wc  were  invited  to  examine  the 
instrument  for  ourselves.  It  was  a  lens  of  the  usual  “rapid 
cabinet  ”  type,  of  about  three  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and 
something  like  ten  inches  back  focus.  The  mount  was  in 
p"rfect  condition,  and  the  cells  were  free  from  any  denting  or 
bruising  which  might  interfere  with  the  figure  or  density  of  the 
glasses.  Upon  examination  of  the  image  on  the  focussing 
screen  with  a  Ramsdcn  eyepiece,  it  was  manifest  at  a  glance 
that  the  definition  in  the  prints  just  referred  to  bore  no  com¬ 
parison  whatever  with  that  yielded  by  the  lens. 

Mere  one  of  two  things  was  certain — either  the  optical  and  j 
chemical  foci  of  the  lens  were  not  coincident,  or  the  dark 
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slides  were  not  in  register  with  the  focussing  screen.  The  ! 
latter  idea  was  at  once  scouted,  as  being  highly  improbable,  \ 


and  the  former  looked  upon  as  being  somewhat  dubious.  But 
a  close  examination  of  the  dark  slides  at  once  settled  the 
question.  These  slides,  it  may  be  explained,  belonged  to  ,i 
camera  which  was  made  for  the  wet  collodion  process,  to  take 
two  cabinets,  or  two  cartes,  on  the  same  plate.  They  were 
much  more  substantially  made  than  is  customary,  and  the 
wire,  with  which  the  corners  were  fitted,  was  of  unusual 
thickness.  By  constant  use,  with  dry  plates,  this  wire  had 
become  wrorn  —  or  rather  cut-away — with  the  sharp  edges  <»| 
the  glass,  so  that  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  third  of  it  > 
original  thickness — consequently,  the  plate  was  thrown  that 
amount  out  of  the  actual  focus.  The  wear  had  been  more  on 
the  bottom  wares  than  the  top,  owing  to  the  sliding  motion 
with  which  the  plates  were  put  into  position  ;  and  this  caused 
the  features  of  the  sitter  to  be  more  out  of  focus  than  the 
figures.  The  wires — or  what  remained  of  them — were  now 
bent  outwards  to  an  extent  equal  to  what  was  judged  to  have 
been  their  original  thickness,  and  a  negative  taken.  •  This,  in 
fineness  of  definition,  was  equal  to  that  seen  upon  the  ground 
glass. 

Now  here  was  a  very  simple — almost  a  ridiculous — cause  of 
loss  of  sharpness  which  had  been  creeping  on  so  slowly,  and 
gradually,  that  it  was  never  for  a  moment  suspected.  This,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  which  has 
come  under  our  notice,  where  lenses  of  large  aperture  and  short 
focus  have  been  condemned  by  skilled  photographers  for  a 
similar  reason.  With  landscape  lenses,  or  those  of  small 
angular  aperture,  such  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  register,  as  that 
just  alluded  to,  would  not  seriously  impair  the  definition. 

Here  is  another,  and  frequent,  cause  of  loss  of  definition. 
Some  of  the  glass  employed  for  dry  plates  of  large  dimensions 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  if  the  plate  be  supported  only  by  the 
corners,  the  spring  of  the  dark  slide  bends  it  considerably  out 
of  the  plane,  more  particularly  if,  as  in  the  panel  and  similar 
shapes,  the  plate  is  long  and  narrow.  Lack  of  sharpness  often 
arises  from  the  glass  upon  which  the  negatives  are  taken  being 
uneven.  Not  necessarily  because  it  is  sufficiently  curved  to 
throw  the  image  out  of  focus,  but  by  reason  of  the  paper,  in 
the  printing,  not  being  pressed  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
film,  owfing  to  the  w7avy  surface  of  the  glass. 

There  is  another  cause  of  loss  of  definition,  arising  from 
the  expansion  of  the  paper  in  the  printing.  If  the  paper  be 
put  upon  the  negative  very  dry,  and  the  pad  of  the  frames 
are  not  equally  so,  the  former  will  absorb  some  of  the  moisture 
from  the  latter,  and  this  will  produce  a  slight  degree  of 
expansion  and  cockling.  Although  this  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  be  noticeable  w'hcn  changing  the  prints,  yet  it  is  often 
enough  to  materially  affect  the  crispness  of  the  image.  Again, 
supposing  the  pads  are  perfectly  dry,  and  the  prints,  as  they 
generally  are  in  foggy  and  damp  weather,  be  a  long  time  in  the 
frames,  out  of  doors,  a  similar  result  will  ensue  from  the 
absorption  of  moisture  by  the  frames  generally. 

Much  of  the  crispness  of  the  image  may  even  be  destroyed 
in  the  mounting  of  the  print.  Paper,  when  wet,  expands  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and  it  may  be  stretched  still  further.  Therefore, 
it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  the  mounting,  the  paper  be  stretched 
— and  it  very  frequently  is  when  the  print  is  not  placed  in  the 
proper  position  on  the  mount  in  the  first  instance — much  of 
the  finer  definition  yielded  by  the  lens  must  necessarily  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  It  is  often  remarked  that  prints  which  arc  mounted  dry 
appear  to  be  sharper  than  those  which  are  damped  previously. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  a  number  of  different  causes  that 
may  affect  the  crispness  of  the  image  are  indicated,  each  one  of 
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;  whicli  is  sufficient  to  seriously  impair  the  exquisitely  fine  defi¬ 
nition  given  by  a  well-corrected  lens.  But  with  the  whole  of 
them  combined,  as  they  always  are  to  a  certain '  extent  in 
practice,  it  will  easily  be  seen  why  it  is  that  the  finished 
picture  so  frequently  lacks  that  crisp  and  microscopic  definition 
we  are  all  so  familiar  with  upon  the  focussing  screen. 

- - - 

j  M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  has  apparently  placed  it  on  record  that 
i  English  dry  plates  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  ferrous  oxalate  development,  and  that,  therefore,  English  operators 
'  still  adhere  to  their  favourite  “  pyro.”  But  we  have  a  recollection  of 
our  friend  Hr.  Liesegang’s  reply  to  a  question,  as  to  the  reason  why 
ferrous  oxalate  had  so  completely  supplanted  pyro-development  on  the 
Continent,  while  the  latter  held  its  own  in  England.  “  Duly  English 
plates  will  hear  pyro-gallic  development,”  said  the  doctor.  This  is 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  tilings  may  have  altered,  but  at  that  time 
Continental  plates  were,  to  quote  M.  de  Villecholle’s  words,  “  not 
adapted  to  ”  pyro  development. 


A  Correspondent,  whose  case  we  transfer  from  the  usual  column, 
writes  to  ask  advice  under  particularly  curious — even  funny — circum¬ 
stances.  It  seems  he  “  runs  ”  a  “  club  ”  portrait  business,  and  employs 
canvassers  to  go  round  with  specimens.  But  sad  to  say  Nemesis 
appeared  at  last,  in  the  form  of  the  original  of  one  of  his  best 
“specimens/’  and  Nemesis  put  his  foot  through  his  own  counterpart 
presentment.  So  far  the  facts  are  clear,  but  the  question  our  corre¬ 
spondent  wishes  us  to  decide  is,  whether  he  or  Nemesis  has  the  better 
claim  for  damages.  Personally  we  have  no  feeling  of  bias  in  the 
matter,  but  looking  at  the  affair  judicially,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Nemesis  acted  rather  hastily  in  destroying  the  crux  of  the  evidence. 
Possibly,  upon  the  quality  of  the  picture  might  have  depended  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  matter  was  one  of  libel 
or  damage. 


Still  another  use  for  paper !  Railway  waggon  wheels  and  bottles 
for  chemicals  have  long  ceased  to  be  novelties;  the  latest  invention  is 
paper  barrels,  Mr.  James  Cosgreave,  of  Flatbush,  New  York,  having 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  barrel  made  entirely  of  paper,  the  shell 
being  in  one  piece,  and  the  heads  fastened  with  hoops  in  the  usual  way, 
though  we  are  not  told  whether  they,  too,  are  to  be  of  paper. 


There  bids  fair  to  be  a  gold  fever  in  a  place  far  nearer  home  than 
either  Australia  or  California.  "We  are  not  now  referring  to  the 
Welsh  gold  mines,  where  gold  has  undoubtedly  been  found  in  quan¬ 
tity,  though  not  in  sufficiently  rich  ore  to  make  its  extraction  profit¬ 
able.  The  seat  of  the  latest  gold  discovery  is  the  little  island  of 
Bommeloen,  situated  in  the  llardanger  Fjord ;  and,  though  it  is  only 
recently  that  active  operations  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
nugget  of  virgin  gold  was  found  there  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  Christiania.  Fresh 
traces  were  discovered  the  year  before  last  in  the  Storhangen  copper 
mine,  and  the  result  is  the  mine  has  been  purchased  by  an  English 
company,  and  is  now  being  worked  for  gold.  We  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  the  price  of  chloride  of  gold 
being  reduced  in  consequence  ;  the  cause  of  an}'  lowering  in  the  price 
of  that  salt  that  may  be  announced  must  be  looked  for  in  other 
directions. 


Olr  readers  may  remember  the  portable  kaleidoscope — termed  by  its 
designer  the  Debuscope — for  placing  upon  any  ordinary  object  and 
producing  by  reflection  the  well-known  effects  of  that  instrument.  It 
was  a  pretty  toy  and  had  an  amazing  sale ;  the  number  of  silvered 
plates  used  up  in  its  construction  must  have  been  enormous.  We  had 
a  shrewd  suspicion  at  the  time  that  the  instrument  was  originally 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  surplus  stock  of  silvered 
plates  for  the  Daguerreotype  process,  that  had  been  rendered  unsale¬ 
able  by  the  introduction  of  collodion ;  the  size  of  the  silvered  walls 
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was  just  that  of  a  photographic  plate,  and  the  material,  also,  appa¬ 
rently  precisely  similar. 


We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  seeing  in  our  cun- 
temporary,  La  Nature,  a  description  of  a  new  instrument  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  an  old  stock  of  postage-stamp  or 
quarter-plate  portrait  lenses.  However  that  maybe,  the  Mmitot/ruph, 
as  the  new  instrument  is  called, appears  tube  a  pretty  toy,  and  capable 
of  being  made  of  real  use.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  help  in  drawing  from 
nature.  It  consists  of  a  small  box  apparently  a  couple  of  inches  high, 
and  half  as  long  again,  with  a  lens  at  the  side, and  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
at  the  top,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  means  of  two  reflecting 
prisms  inside,  which  erect  the  image  and  place  it  in  due  accord  with 
nature — right  to  right,  left  to  left.  A  blackened  screen  with  three 
sides,  fixed  on  a  pivot,  enabling  it  to  close  for  convenience  in  carrying, 
complete  the  little  apparatus.  The  image  of  surrounding  objects  is 
Jdms  brilliantly  depicted  in  its  true  proportions  and  colours  upon  the 
little  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  is  expected  to  be  of  real  service  to  the 
landscape  artist  who  makes  use  of  it. 


The  greatest  portrait-painters,  says  M.  Tissandier,  who  describes  the 
instrument,  do  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  the  instruction  furnished 
by  photography.  The  monitograph,  on  its  part,  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  in  the  practice  of  technical  drawing,  the  instrument  tells 
its  own  tale. 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  way  of  moving  an  Englishman  so  well  as 
through  his  pocket :  Will  recent  calculations  that  have  been  made, 
showing  the  actual  cost  of  the  celebrated  London  fogs,  unequalled 
throughout  the  world,  help  to  move  the  Londoner  to  take  some  real 
steps  to  mitigate  the  appalling  nuisance  ?  A  few  people  killed, 
numberless  broken  limbs,  brought  about  through  this  horrible  metro¬ 
politan  production  that  closes  the  photographers’  doors,  are  taken 
little  account  of,  people  are  used  to  them  ;  a  few  cripples  or  coffins 
more  or  less  import  little  in  the  struggle  for  riches.  How  will  it  be 
when  the  pocket  is  deeply  touched  ?  The  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
have  been  reckoning  the  matter  up,  and  they  took  note,  on  twentieth 
January  last,  a  very  foggy  day,  of  the  extra  quantity  of  gas  consumed. 
Ninety-six  million  cubic  feet  were  made  and  delivered — a  quantity 
which  exceeded,  by  thirty-five  millions,  the  amount  delivered  on  the 
corresponding  day  last  year.  Thus,  one  gas  company  alone  was 
paid  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  extra,  as  the  cost  of 
a  day’s  fog.  Including  the  gas,  and  other  illuminants,  used  over  tLe 
whole  Metropolis,  we  see  that  a  day’s  London  fog  must  cost  over  ten 
thousand  pounds.  There  is,  in  this,  hope  for  the  photographer  yet, 
besides  what  he  may  find  in  the  electric  light, 


Photography  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  aspects  of  coins  and  medals,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  it 
made  use  of  in  technical  works  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  numis¬ 
matics.  The  Atheneeum  has  recently  been  commenting  in  favourable 
terms  upon  a  work  by  R.  A V.  Cockran-Patriclc,  M.P.,  on  theMedals  of 
Scotland,  which  is  illustrated  by  “  thirty-six  plates  produced  by  the 
autogravure  process  of  the  Autotype  Company.” 


A  well-executed  photograph  of  medals  or  coins,  such  as  those  we 
refer  to,  offers  one  of  the  most  striking  optical  illusions  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Let  any  one  take  up  such  a  sheet,  and  the  medals,  if 
they  have  been  well  illuminated  by  oblique  light  when  being  photo¬ 
graphed,  show  out,  as  might  be  expected,  in  strong  relief.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sheet  be  reversed — that  is,  held  upside  down  and  then 
looked  at,  a  singular  effect  supervenes :  instead  of  being  raised  the 
medals  appear  sunk,  the  relief  is  entirely  changed  to  intaglio,  and  the 
effect  is  so  persistent  that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  considerable 
difficulty  and  strain  put  upon  the  attention. 


As  bearing  upon  our  recent  remarks  upon  portraiture,  Ye  mav  gne  a 
saying  of  Gainsborough’s,  a  wonderful  collection  of  whose  Yorks  is 
now  on  view,  upon  the  subject  recently  quoted  by  the  above  journa  , 
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He  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Nothing  could  equal  the  devilism  of  por¬ 
trait  painting.”  Many  of  our  portrait  photographers,  we  are  sure,  can 
cordially  re-cclio  this  sentiment. 


From  sausages  to  microscopic  slides  and  photography  is  a  far  cry,  yet 
not  so  far  as  would  appear.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  adaptation 
of  photographic  experience  to  culinary  requirements  in  the  Franco- 
German  war;  the  nutritious  food  was  made,  and  in  default  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  real  sausage-skins,  artificial  ones  were  made  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash ;  exposure  to  light,  just  as  in  a  photograph, 
quickly  rendering-  them  insoluble.  So,  again,  in  microscopy;  some  one 
in  writing  in  the  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  explaining 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  bisulphide  of  carbon  solution  under  the 
cover  without  exuding,  suggests  the  employment  of  a  well-known 
cement.  The  editor,  however,  says  he  does  not  know  the  cement,  but 
is  able  to  recommend  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  the  addition  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash,  which  quickly  becomes  insoluble  after  exposure  to 
light.  He  lias  used,  he  states,  the  same  material  for  cementing  the 
glass  sides  of  a  hollow  brass  pi  ism  filled  with  bisulphide:  and  they 
remained  perfect  and  free  from  leakage  as  long  as  the  prism  was 
in  use. 


These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  exceeding  usefulness  attaching 
to  products  formed  under  the  action  of  light  from  substances  of  such 
everyday  use  as  gelatine,  or  glue,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
mixture  also  forms  an  excellent  protection  against  damp  walls ;  and 
in  instances  where  in  papering  a  room  it  is  found,  that  through  the 
u-e  of  old  and  stained  bricks,  a  stain  continually  strikes  through,  no 
mitter  how  often  it  is  papered,  a  dressing  of  this  photographic  com¬ 
pound  is  a  sure  cure.  Little  could  Mr.  Swan  have  thought,  when  he 
took  out  his  carbon-printing  patent,  of  the  numberless  uses  which 
would  be  found  for  the  curiously  altered  substance  which,  under  the 
action  of  light,  is  produced  from  gelatine  impregnated  with  bichromate 
of  potash. 


Fiie  same  journal  has  some  excellent  advice  upon  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses  applied  to  microscopic  work,  and  gives  a  good  suggestion  as  to 
the  utilisation  of  plates  in  photomicrography.  In  lieu  of  wasting  a 
whole  plate  over  the  production  of  a  single  small  object,  it  suggests 
the  economy  of  space  by  taking  four  subjects  on  a  plate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  facilitating  printing  operations  by  bringing  a  series  of 
objects  of  a  similar  class  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  A  matt  of 
adiactinic  paper  is  fitteij  to  the  dark  slide,  or  plate-holder,  and  pierced 
with  a  square  aperture  in  one  corner.  After  the  first  exposure  is 
made,  and  the  plate  turned  about  for  a  second  one,  two  other  exposures 
may  be  given  to  the  two  remaining  corners  by  reversing  the  matt,  and 
then  eecuring  two  images  on  opposite  corners,  precisely  as  in  the 
first  case.  The  resulting  negative  will,  naturally,  give  four  images 
h  ing  compactly  together,  and,  so,  in  an  excellent  position  for 
printing. 


Iht.  Bbujden ILL  Carter,  whose  letter  to  The.  Times  last  year,  upon 
th.  care  of  the  eyesight,  attracted  so  much  attention  and  was  quoted 
i:i  these  columns,  lately  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
upon  the  sain"  subject,  and  was,  naturally,  enabled  to  speak  with 
greater  fulness  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  permitted.  The 
lecture  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Society’s  journal,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  readers.  They  may  gain 
therafr  >m  hints  that  cannot  fail  to  be  important  to  all  wluse  eyesight 
is  put  to  such  strains,  and  exercised  under  such  abnormal  conditions, 
os  is  that  of  the  photographer. 


Ar  flie  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  C.  Beck 
exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of  portable  battery  for  working 
miniature  incandescence  lamps  for  the  microscope.  It  consisted  of  three 
ftiftall  bichromate  cells,  closed  by  a  lid  rendered  watertight  by  a  collar 
uf  \  ulcauised  rubb  t,  an  1  it  was  fitted  with  an  arrangement  for  with¬ 


drawing  the  plates  when  not  in  use.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  tin* 
application  of  the  electric  light  to  microscopic  work  will,  in  tin*  near 
future,  be  largely  developed ;  a  close  approach  to  an  emitting  p  ant 
may  be  arrived  at  which,  when  duly  regulated,  will  possess  very  many 
elements  of  superiority  to.  a  light  origin  more  diffused  in  character  or 
greater  in  area. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  under  tin* 
chairmanship  of  M.  Davanne,  Vice-president,  M.  Sauvel  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Societj7  the  circumstance  that  the  Fiench 
Association  of  Inventors  and  Industrial  Artists,  founded  by  Baron 
Taylor  in  1840,  had  arranged  for  an  exhibition  of  patented  inventions 
to  be  open  from  J  uly  to  November  this  year.  It  will  include  only  tlio-e 
inventions  which  have  been  patented  since  January  1st,  1870.  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  Paris.  The  ofiice 
of  the  promoters  is  at  25,  Rue  Bergere,  Paris,  and  applications  for 
space  must  reach  them  before  the  loth  of  the  present  month. 


M.  Leon  Vidal  has  commenced  a  course  of  free  Sunday  morning 
lectures  on  Industrial  JReprod uctions,  at  the  High  School  of  Decorative 
Arts,  5  Rue  de  l’Ecole  de  Medeciue,  Paris. 


M.  D.  Amato  has  stated  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
that  several  chemical  reactions  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  action  of 
light,  are  not  entirely  due  to  that  influence.  Light,  he  says,  acts 
only  under  certain  determined  conditions  of  temperature,  and  below 
that  temperature  it  is  without  influence.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  cooled  to  12°C.,  may  be  exposed  for  hours  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  without  combining.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  can* 
that  the  chlorine  is  not  exposed  to  light,  even  for  an  instant,  before 
it  is  cooled.  Chloride  of  silver  cooled  to  12°C.  is  not  decomposed  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  decomposition  begins  when  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  rise.  M.  Paterno  had  previously  made 
known  that  chlorine  and  olefiant  gas  will  not  combine  in  diffused 
light  when  the  temperature  is  low. 


M.  Hutinet  presented  the  French  Society  with  a  large  photograph 
printed  on  a  gelatino-chlcride  film  on  opal  glass.  The  plate  had  been 
toned  in  the  following  hath  solution : — 

1. 

Distilled  water  . .  .°>000  parts. 

F used  acetate  of  soda .  20  „ 

2. 

Distilled  water  .  1000  „ 

Chloride  of  gold . 1  part. 

The  two  solutions  were  mixed  twenty-four  hours  before  use.  The 
fixing  hath  consisted  of : — 

Ordinary  water  . .  1000  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  . .  150  „ 

Alum . . .  50  „ 

In  the  fixing  hath  the  positive  gradually  changes  colour,  and  these 
changes  have  to  be  watched  by  weak  daylight  until  the  requisite  tune 
is  obtained,  when  the  picture  is  removed  from  the  hath,  and  washed 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  several  changes  of  water.  The  plate  is  then 
steadily  dried,  and  afterwards  coated  with  tough  collodion. 


Dr.  Piiipson  informs  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  that  Chnn- 
Ivi-Souen  states  that  Chinese  ink,  which  is  one  of  the  best  pigments 
for  carbon  tissues,  is  made  by  burning  pine-wood  rich  in  terebenthene, 
so  that  plenty  of  smoke  is  produced,  which  smoke  is  condensed.  The 
soft  carbonaceous  matter  is  then  mixed  with  gelatine  obtained  from 
boiled  rhinoceros  1  orn,  but  for  inks  of  secondary  quality  other  gelatines 
are  used.  The  mixture  is  laboriously  worked  up  between  stones,  and 
European  machines  have  not  yet  advantageously  replaced  this  hand 
labour. 
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THE  WENHAM  LIGHT. 

A  new  lamp  for  obtaining  a  brilliant  and  economical  light  from  com¬ 
mon  gas  has  recently  been  devised  by  Mr.  F.  II.  Wenham,  C.E.,  the 
inventor  of  the  well-know^n  binocular  microscope.  Mr.  Wenham’s 
name  is  not  unknown  in  the  photographic  world ;  he  and  Mr.  Frith 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  to  successfully  work  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  hot  climate  when,  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  went  on  an 
eight  months’ pleasure  trip  up  the  Nile  in  a  steamer  designed  and 
built  by  Mr.  Wenham  himself,  and  obtained  a  va1  liable  set  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  ancient  Egyptian  temples.  Mr.  Wenham  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  gas-engine,  and  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  endless 
ways  as  an  inventor. 

The  new  gas-light  is  produced  by  burning  the  gas  downwards,  like 
an  inverted  sunflower,  and  the  regenerative  principle  being  adopted, 
by  which  the  waste  heat  from  the  flame  is  employed  to  heat  the  air 
and  gas  before  they  reach 
the  burner,  and  thus  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the 
illumination;  thus  convert- 
irg  heat,  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  into  light. 

Heating  the  air  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  warm¬ 
ing  of  the  gas,  the  volume 
consumed  of  the  former 
being  about  fifteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  the 
latter.  The  lamp  is  care¬ 
fully  constructed  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  with 
the  result  that  a  steady 
and  brilliant  annular  flame 
is  obtained  of  surprising 
steadiness  and  whiteness. 

The  accompanying  diagram 
represents  the  lamp  in  sec¬ 
tion.  The  air  inlet  is  at  A, 
and  B  is  the  regenerator  of 
thick  iron,  kept  hot  by  the 
flame  a  short  distance  be¬ 
low.  A  cylinder,  C,  con¬ 
veys  the  heated  air  to  the 
burner  1),  where  it  reaches 
the  gas,  and  the  two  pro¬ 
duce  the  flame  E.  A  re¬ 
flector  is  placed  at  F ;  G  is 
the  ring  fastener,  II  the  hinge,  J  the  ring  to  support  the  glass  bowl  K ; 
L  the  chimney,  M  the  gas-supply  pipe,  and  N  the  heat  disperser.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  otherwise  wraste  heat  from  the  flame  is  first 
employed  in  heating  the  somewhat  massive  regenerator  B,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  channel  L  it  warms  the  gas-pipe  M,  the  warming  of  the 
gas  being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  blown-glass  globe  enclosing 
the  light  is  practically  air-tight,  and  is  not  of  the  usual  heavy  cast 
description,  but  is  thin  and  light;  it  is  fixed  into  its  metallic  ring- 
carrier  by  means  of  a  band  of  asbestos,  cemented  with  silicate  of  soda. 

The  gas  issues  horizontally  from  apertures  round  the  rim  of  an 
argand  burner  of  a  newr  composition,  and  it  comes  immediately  into 
contact  with  hot  air  from  above,  as  well  as  with  hot  air  from  below, 
deflected  upwards  by  a  disc  or  “  button”  near  E.  If  the  gas  issued 
as  an  unbroken  sheet  from  the  lino,  instead  of  escaping  through  a 
series  of  holes,  the  light  would -not  be  so  strong.  To  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  luminosity  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  gas 
shall  issue  in  thin  streams,  and  that  these  streams  shall  bo  at  once 
attacked  by  the  hot  air.  In  using  Mr.  Wenliam’s  lamp  the  gas  is 
turned  on  until  little  spurs  begin  to  show  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rim 
of  flame,  and  then  it  is  known  that  the  gas  is  giving  its  maximum 
illuminating  power.  The  light  from  the  flame  is  thrown  downwards, 
and  there  are  no  pipes  or  fittings  below  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  impure 
products  of  combustion  can,  with  this  lamp,  be  collected  and  carried 
out  of  the  room,  wherever  a  pipe  for  the  purpose  can  be  laid  above  the 
ceiling. 

The  light  has  been  photometrically  tested  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley,  who 


is  well  known  in  gas  engineering  circles  for  his  skill  and  experience  in 
such  works.  When  the  light  was  tested  at  45  degrees  from  tie 
vertical,  it  gave  him  the  following  results  : — 


Lamps  tested. 

G  s  burned 
per  liour. 

Total  light 
obtained. 

1 

j  Light  per  cubic  foot 
of  gas 

Cubic  Fdet. 

Candles. 

Candles. 

No.  1 

6-4 

55-00 

8-60 

„  2 

12-9 

122-50 

9-50 

»  3 

15-2 

171-00 

11-40 

Mr.  Hartley  states  that  the  vertical  lighting  power  on  the  averag ; 
of  the  tests  wras  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  angular 
lighting.  In  the  foregoing  table,  “  total  light,”  and  “  light  per  cubic 
foot,”  mean  the  standard  sperm  candles,  and  the  figures  give  the 
number  of  these  which  it  wrould  have  been  needful  to  burn  at  one 
time  to  produce  a  light  equivalent  to  the  Wenham  lamp.  The 
•  average  amount  of  light  yielded  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  burned  from  an 
average  burner  doe3  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  2’6  standard  sperm 
candles.  Mr.  Hartley  further  estimates,  that  an  amount  of  light 
equivalent  to  that  evolved  from  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  wdien  burned 
from  the  average  burners  in  use,  at  a  cost  of  three  shillings,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Wenham’s  smallest  lamp  at  a  cost  of  tenper.ee 
halfpenny,  while,  with  the  larger  sizes,  he  estimates  the  cost  at  nine- 
pence  halfpenny,  and  eighfpence,  respectively. 

Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.  and  Mr.  George  Livesey  have  also 
photometrically  tested  the  light  with  the  following  results,  which 
agree  closely  with  those  of  Mr.  Hartley : — 


Lamp. 

Feot  per  hour. 

Total  light. 

Equivalent 
per  cubic  foot. 

Candles. 

Candles. 

No.  1 

6-4 

54-1 

8-5 

„  2 

12-8 

121-6 

9-4 

„  3 

151 

173-9 

11-4 

The  average  light  directly  under  the  lamps  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  flame  wras  about  55  per  cent,  more  than  at  45  degrees.  The  above 
tests  wrere  made  at  45  degrees  from  the  vertical,  and  with  lamps 
furnished  with  reflectors. 

The  manufacture  of  the  lamp  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Wenham  Patent 
Gas  Lamp  Companj-,  Limited,  12,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street, 
London,  and  the  manager  is  Mr.  J.  II.  Sheldrake.  The  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  engineers,  aided  by  valuable  labour-saving 
machinery. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  new  gelatino-chloiide  papers, 
photographic  printing  by  artificial  light  will  shortly  become  very 
general,  and  that  a  present  objection  is  the  cost  of  magnesium  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  length  of  exposure  to  gas-light  on  the  other.  In  Mr. 
Wenham’s  lamp  we  have  an  intensely  bright  light  at  small  expense, 
and  a  light  with  no  fittings  below  to  cast  a  shadowq  so  that  printing 
frames  can  be  laid  on  a  table  below  it,  and  need  no  special  support  as 
they  do  w-hen  exposed  to  a  horizontal  light.  In  fact,  a  vertical  light, 
is  just  what  is  wanted.  If  gas  be  employed  for  printing,  we  know  of 
nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  getting  the  best  results  from  its  com¬ 
bustion,  than  Mr.  Wenham’s  lamp.  We  also  think  that  the  printing 
process  might  be  quickened,  by  substituting,  for  gelati no-chloride  paper, 
a  very  slow  gelatino-bromide  paper  in  which  the  emulsion  has  been 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  which  increases  the  vigour  and 
brilliancy  of  the  prints,  although  it  lengthens  the  exposure.  So  far  as 
our  own  experience  in  transparency-printing  goes,  the  slower  the 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  the  moie  do  the  results  resemble  those  obtained 
with  gelatino-chloride  plates,  and,  probably,  the  same  principle  holds 
good  when  the  emulsion  is  spread  upon  paper. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brebner,  I  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  with  his  copper  developer.  The  earliest  of  these 
experiments  were  mostly  devoted  to  attempts  to  obtain  satisfactory 
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negatives,  and  in  this  direction  I  have  been  fairly  successful,  but  I 
shall  not  at  present  mention  these  results,  as  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  some  theoretical  considerations  which  are  of  fully  equal  interest. 

Last  week  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  which  prove  (I),  That 
an  electric  current  is  produced  when  bromide  of  silver,  ammonia,  and 
copper  plates  are  brought  together,  all  being  in  connection  with  a 
galvanometer;  (-)j  That  a  current  is  also  produced  when  a  gelatino- 
bromide  film  is  brought  into  contact  with  ammonia  and  copper  plates 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  (3),  That  a  current  is  produced  when 
zinc  plates  are  substituted  for  the  copper  plates  of  the  first  statement. 
Besides  the  above  experiments  I  have  made  others  (with  the  view  of 
testing  what  influence  the  exposure  of  bromide  of  silver  to  light  has 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  current),  which  seem  to  indicate  equally  in¬ 
teresting  results,  but  for  the  present  I  shall  leave  these  latter  out  of 
consideration,  as  further  trials  will  be  necessary  to  prove  the  points  to 
which  they  seem  to  lead. 

The  former  experiments,  which  I  now  consider  were  not  made 
direct!//,  as  during  the  treatment  of  an  exposed  film  in  the  developing- 
dis’.i,  as  that  course  failed  with  me  before,  but  indirectly  by  means  of 
an  astatic  galvanometer,  a  method  which  curiously  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  attempt  before.  To  the  ends  of  the  two  copper  wires  leading 
from  the  binding-screws  of  the  galvanometer  copper  plates  were 
soldered.  The  needles  of  the  instrument  being  at  rest,  the  copper 
plates  were  brought  together,  but  no  deflection  took  place  ;  one  of  the 
plates  was  then  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia,  and 
the  other  plate  brought  in  contact  with  it,  but  no  deflection  of  the 
needles  was  produced ;  then  upon  the  moistened  plate  I  laid  a  few 
grains  of  bromide  of  silver  and  added  a  drop  or  two  more  of  ammonia, 
and  on  bringing  again  in  contact  instantly  a  marked  de-flection  of  the 
needles  took  place,  showing  that  a  current  was  passing.  On  repeating 
this  experiment  four  times,  cleaning  the  copper  plates,  and  using  fresh 
bromide  of  silver  and  ammonia  between  each  trial,  the  same  results 
followed,  the  average  deflection  of  the  needles  being  from  eight  to  nine 
divisions  of  the  galvanometer  scale. 

Next,  I  repeated  the  above  manipulations  with  the  substitution 
of  a  few  shreds  of  yelatino-bromidc  film  for  the  bromide  of  silver.  This 
experiment,  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  gave 
always  an  immediate  deflection  of- the  needles,  the  average  amount  of 
the  deflection  being  nine  divisions  of  the  scale. 

I  next  substituted  for  the  copper  plates  soldered  to  copper  wires, 
zinc  plates  soldered  to  copper  wires.  These  being  in  connection  with 
t he  galvanometer,  gave  alone  no  deflection  when  in  contact,  and  none 
with  ammonia  ;  but  on  laying  a  few  grains  of  bromide  of  silver  on 
the  moistened  plate,  and  bringing  the  other  in  contact,  an  immediate 
deflection  of  the  needles  ensued,  in  amount  being  eight  divisions  of 
the  scale.  I  did  not  repeat  this  experiment,  as  the  single  trial  gave 
such  a  marked  result. 

From  the  above  experiments  (which  were  conducted  by  gaslight, 
the  bromide  of  silver  and  gelatino-bromide  film  having,  however,  been 
previously  expose  1  for  a  few  minutes  to  daylight),  the  main  inference 
to  lx»  drawn  is,  that  an  electro-chemical  action  takes  place  wdien  an 
exposed  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  developed  by  means  of  the  copper- 
ammonia  developer.  Although  I  mention  above  the  effects  produced 
"  hen  zinc  plates  are  used  instead  of  copper  plates,  yet,  as  far  as  my 
present  trials  have  gone,  I  liaye  not  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
zinc  plate  tuny  be  substituted  for  a  copper  one  in  the  developer. 

I  hope  shortly,  with  the  Editors  permission,  to  be  able  to  give 
the  results  of  some  further  inquiries  in  a  similar  direction  to  the 
above,  and  also  to  give  an  account  of  the  method  which  has  been 
■Met  successful  ill  my  hands  in  producing  good  negatives  by  the  cop- 
per-ammoaia  developer.  Andrew  A.  M.  Wilson. 

- 4 - 

PIIOTOGRA  PIIIC  METEOROLOGY. 

Pm  nd\  anc  -  made  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive  media  has  been  so 
gloat,  of  late  yean,  that  uses  have  been  found  for  photography  that 
untd  lately  were  considered  u  out  of  range."  One  of  the  latest  applica- 
ti  >iii  i>f  send  Used  psper  is  to  a  sunshine-recording  apparatus,  designed 
and  patented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  and  the  results  from  the  same  I 
haw  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining. 

The  recording  of  sunshine  is  not  by  any  means  new,  l.  ut,  at  the  same 


time,  it  lias  only  been  recently  made  a  feature  of  at  Greenwich  and 
other  meteorological  stations.  The  apparatus  generally  employed 
consists  of  a  globe  of  glass,  with  a  strip  or  band  of  cln-micullv- 
prepared  paper  placed  around,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  be 
in  its  focus.  In  this  way  the  sun’s  rays,  after  passing  through  tie1 
globe,  burn  or  char  the  point  where  they  concentrate.  Although 
this  is  very  satisfactory  in  strong  sunlight,  it  is  not  s  »  at  all  times,  for 
it  depends  on  the  heat  rays,  and  if  “  King  S.d'  does  not  laiour  us 
with  his  presence  in  earnest,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying  exactly  how 
long  the  sun  has  shone ;  for  Londoners — and  photographers  especially 
know,  to  their  sorrow,  that  there  is  often  only  a  faint  glimmer  <>f 
sunshine,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  heat  ray# 
with  the  most  powerful  “  burning-glass  ’’  to  char  the  most  delicate 
paper  or  tissue. 

Photographers  are  also  aware  that  actinic  rays  of  daylight  are 
nearly  as  potent  with  sensitised  paper,  for  practical  purposes,  as 
sunlight ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  . a  question  of  discovering  the  necess  iry 
degree  of  sensitiveness  required  for  the  minimum  am  unit  of  sundiine, 
to  obtain  a  change  of  colour  from  that  produced  by  the  normal  state 
of  concentrated  diffused  light.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  Mr.  Jordan 
has  workedCout  his  improved  apparatus,  and  from  the  results  shown 
on  the  sensitive  papers,  it  was  evident  that  the  faintest  ray  from  tin- 
sun  may  he  registered. 

The  bands  or  charts  used  are  of  a  uniform  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  being  made  of  the  paper  which  is  now  employed  for  copying 
mechanical  diawings,  and  known  as  ferro-prusdato.  This  chart  or 
hand  is  divided,  longitudinally,  by  lines,  into  spaces  representing 
hours  and  minutes  (the  smallest  space  being  five  minutes)  of  the 
day  during  w  hich  the  sun  shines,  so  that  the  exact  time  of  shinin-r 
is  apparent. 

The  instrument  itself  consists  of  a  small,  dark,  cylindrical  box,  info 
which  the  sun’s  rays  are  admit t  -d  through  small  apertures  in  the  side, 
and  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  sensitive  paper,  which  is  placed  around 
the  inside  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  adjustments,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  in  any  latitude,  and  for  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  a  simple  means  is  provided  for  setting  the  instrument  in  tin- 
sun’s  meridian.  From  experience,  it  is  found  that  any  ray  from  the  sun 
that  would  produce  a  distinct  shadow,  would  act  on  the  sensitive  paper, 
and  so  be  registered. 

Photographic  records  are  obtained  of  temperature,  atmospheric 
pressure,  Vc.,  and  many  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  m.:st  approved  barographs  consists  of  a 
mercurial  column,  of  the  necessary  length,  to  be  supported  in  a  tube  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  front  of  it  is  arranged  a  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  and  a  sensitive  scieen  at  the  proper  focal  distance.  A 
paraffine  lamp  behind  the  column  illuminates  the  tube,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  being  opaque,  a  distinct  dark  line  is  made  as  the  mercury  rises 
or  falls  with  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure.  It  will  he  readily 
understood  that,  if  the  sensitive  paper  is  p’aced  on  a  drum,  revolving 
at  a  definite  rate  by  clockwork  or  otherwise,  and  divided  horizontally 
into  inches  and  parts  equivalent  to  those  of  the  mercurial  barometer, 
and  longitudinally  into  hours  and  minutes,  a  continuous  record  is  kept, 
and  important  depressions  or  increase  of  pressure  registered  during  the 
night,  or  when  the  observer  is  away,  which  would  otherwise  he  passed 
unnoticed.  These  fluctuations  would  probably  make  a  great  difference 
in  forecasting  weather,  or  indicating  uncertain  or  decided  atmospheric 
changes. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature,  are  also  recorded  photographically  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way,  by  employing  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  placed  between 
the  light  and  the  sensitive  paper,  and  focussed  on  the  latter  by  means 
of  leires,  G.  R.  Baker. 

— - ♦ - — 

HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 

Continuing  my  experiments  on  this  subject,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  article,  I  have  tried  tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid  added  to  the 
hydrokinone,  with  very  satisfactory  and  interesting  results.  I  think 
it  will  not  be  Amiss,  before  proceeding  to  state  these  results,  to 
mention  the  effect  on  the  plate  of  glacial  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  I 
found  that  they,  especially  the  foimer,  had  at  times  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  state  of  the  film  new  to  me,  and  rather  difficult  to  describe 
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as  if  the  film  were  going  to  split  into  squares,  the  plate  still  well 
developed.  It  occurred  more  often  only  on  parts  of  the  plate. 

Alloxan  and  uric  acid  give  the  negative  the  red  tinge  I  mentioned 
as  practically  adding  to  t^te  density,  but  tartaric  acid  alone  acts  more 
rapidly,  and  the  colour  of  the  negative  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  black 
with  something  more  approaching  clear  glaps  in  the  shadows.  Citric 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  great  power  exhibited  by  tartaric — the 
most  powerful  I  have  yet  tried.  Citric  appears  to  stop  halfway,  but 
gives  clear  glass  and  the  colour  of  pyro.  I  find  it  possible,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  advantageous,  to  put  in  the  acid  or  acids  when  making 
up  the  hydrokinone  solution.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results  by 
using  both  tartaric  and  citric  acids.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

A. 

Hydrokinone  . 80  grains. 

Tartaric  acid  .  2  „ 

Citric  acid  . .  1  grain. 

Water  (soft  filtered)  . • .  10  ounces. 

Let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours  and  filter.  I  have  reason  to  think  it 
will  keep  well. 

B. 

Carbonate  of  potash  :  saturated  solution  filtered. 

The  cost  of  the  two  is  tenpence,  and  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient 
for  eighty  plates;  For  7d  x  5  plate  I  use  one  drachm  A,  two  drachms 
B,  water,  four  to  five  ounces. 

The  acids  are  best  made  up  by  putting  twenty  grains  of  the  first 
and  ten  of  the  second,  in  ten  ounces  of  soft  water  ;  then  take  one 
ounce  to  nine  ounces  of  water  with  the  hydrokinone.  Of  course, 
these  acids  are  much  cheaper  than  the  alloxan,  and  although  they 
give  most  excellent  results,  I  think,  perhaps,  the  red  colour  and  absence 
of  perfectly  clear  glass  of  the  alloxan  yields  a  softer  print.  Can  the 
power  of  the  tartaric  and  citric  acids  have  any  relation  to  the  atoms 
of  hydrokinone  and  oxalic  in  them  F 

As  I  have  been  told  in  one  place,  where  they  largely  supply  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals,  that  people  cannot  get  on  with  hydrokinone,  which 
I  cannot  understand,  I  had  better  add  the  finishing  details.  I)o  not 
be  misled  as  to  the  extreme  density  apparent  in  the  negative  in 
developing,  let  it  go  on  until  there  is  no  white  left;  give  it  a  wash 
under  the  tap  (a  moderately  fine  rose  attached  by  eight  inches  of 
indiarubber  tubing  to  the  tap)  before  putting  it  into  the  hypo,  and 
when  all  the  chlorides  are  well  out,  put  it  for  ten  minutes  or  more — 
it  will  not  hurt — into  saturated  solution  of  alum.  When  it  is  taken  out, 
wash  it  thoroughly  and  dry,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  negative.  The  density  seems  to  bear  a  more 
definite  relation  to  the  time  of  exposure  than  I  have  experienced  from 
a  pyro  or  iron  developer.  I  think  a  short  exposure  is  better  than  a 
lengthened  one,  because,  while  the  due  relation  between  the  deep 
shadows  and  high  lights  is  kept,  the  negative  altogether  can  become 
very  dense.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  oil  and  very  successful  photo¬ 
grapher,  holds  that  the  image,  in  all  its  detail,  is  impressed  on  the 
plate  directly  it  is  exposed;  of  course,  if  there  is  any  actinism  at  all, 
and  that  what  one  wants  is  to  find  a  developer  sufficiently  powerful 
and  selective  to  bring  it  out,  and  my  later  experiences  tend  to  confirm 
his  views.  I  hav£  been  much  struck  with  the  way  objects  in  deep 
shadow  have  come  out,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  fog — or  overlaying 
I  should  call  it — of  the  high  lights. 

As  I  said  before,  how  are  we  to  progress — towards  getting  colour, 
for  instance — if  we  stick  to  pyro,  iron,  and  soda.  Hydrokinone 
is,  as  I  learn,  the  active  principle  of  the  arbutus  tree.  What  would 
the  active  principle  of  other  of  the  vegetable  world  give  us  P  Anyone 
now,  with  the  apparatus  and  formulae  to  their  hand,  can  become  suc¬ 
cessful  amateur  photographers  in  almost  a  few  hours.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  manipulation,  not  the  artistic  part.  Does  it  not  devolve,  more 
especially  on  amateurs,  to  experiment;  and  very  interesting  work  it 
is,  and  need  not  be  expensive. 

Now  and  again  I  like  to  get  a  good  picture,  or  portrait,  or  stereo, 
the  latter  too  much  neglected,  especially,  I  think,  for  amateur  por¬ 
traiture.  After  all,  experimental  work  gives  one  something  to  think 
about  at  all  times  when  one  has  a  few  spare  minutes,  although  far 
away  from  camera  or  developing-room  and  home. 

I  got  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  sun  “shining  in  his  strength  ”  this 
morning,  with  a  few  light  clouds  round  him.  Lens,  Dalhneyer’s  triplet, 
smallest  stop  ;  time,  two  seconds, 


I  open  this  this  morning  (3rd  inst.)  to  state  that  which,  to  me, 
appears  a  most  extraordinary  thing.  I  did  not  notice  until  the  above 
negative  was  printing  that,  while  the  sun  on  the  negative  has  come 
out  a  positive  (clear  glass),  and  prints  black,  of  course,  as  a  negative, 
the  rest  of  the  negative  has  come  out  a  negative  and  prints  correctly  as 
from  any  other  negative.  Last  December  I  took  the  setting  sun,  print 
of  which  I  enclose ;  but  the  negative  of  yesterday  was  taken  with  a 
piece  of  cobalt  blue  pot-glass  before  the  lens  ;  hence  the  latitude  as  to 
time  of  exposure  mentioned  above.  \V.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

P.S. — Since  posting  the  above  article  I  have  obtained  another  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  shining  sun,  clouds,  and  landscape,  with  the  same  result 
as  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  may  be,  that  the  sun,  which  is  said  by  astronomers,  I  believe, 
to  belong  to  the  blue  order  of  stars,  may  have  its  direct  action  on 
the  plate  counteracted  by  the  blue  cobalt  pot-glass  through  which 
(in  front  of  the  lens)  the  image  was  taken,  while  the  clouds  and 
landscape  taken  by  the  refected  light  of  the  sun  do  not  act  upon  the 
plate  in  the  same  way. 

• - 4— - 

ON  THE  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  tlio  Piiotojrapliic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

Tjik  rapid  printing  paper  I  intend  to  describe  this  evening  meets  a 
great  want,  felt  especially  in  these  dark  winter  days,  to  print  from  a 
negative,  rapidly,  and  quite  independently  of  the  time  of  day,  or  of 
daylight. 

Paper  of  this  kind  is  quite  new  as  regards  its  manufacture,  having 
been  introduced  only  quite  recently,  but  the  principle  involved  in  its 
manufacture  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  already  introduced  before  this 
Society,  and  two  years  ago  it  was  shown  to  illustrate  a  Cantor  lecture 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Captain  Abney.  Drs.  Eder  and  Pizzighelli 
fully  describe  it  in  their  book  on  Gelatino  -  Chloride.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  being  being  a  well-known  process,  it  had  not  found  any 
practical  application  until  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  with 
their  usual  energy  and  enterprise,  offered  to  the  public  paper  of  this 
description.  The  necessity  for  this  article  appears  to  be  so  urgent, 
that,  in  no  longer  time  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  several  other 
manufacturers  also  announced  the  production  of  rapid  printing  paper. 

The  new  printing  paper  is  produced  by  covering  white  paper  of  the 
finest  quality  with  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion.  Like  for  many  other 
photographic  processes,  only  the  finest  quality  of  paper  can  be  utilised, 
which  must  be  as  textureless  as  possible.  I  find  that  10  kilo.  Saxe 
photographic  paper  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  nurpose.  As  regards 
the  emulsion,  chloride  of  silver  answers  very  well,  also  it  may  be 
modified  bv  the  addition  of  other  salts  of  silver,  such  as  bromide, 
iodide,  oxalate,  citrate,  and  others ;  however,  as  vigorous  black  tones 
are  of  importance,  chloride  of  silver  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  base. 
Only  very  colourless  gelatine  must  be  used,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
whiteness  of  the  paper. 

The  spreading  of  the  emulsion  on  the  paper  in  one  uniform  homo¬ 
geneous  layer  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Special  machinery  must  be  used 
to  produce  it  on  a  large  scale,  but  for  amateur  use,  when  only  a  sma  1 
quantity  of  the  paper  is  required,  it  is  dipped  in  hot  water  to  drive  all 
ail  bubbles  from  the  pores ;  it  is  then  squeegeed  to  the  glass  plate, 
previously  levelled  on  a  stand,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  emulsion 
is  poured  on.  As  soon  as  the  emulsion  is  set,  the  paper  can  be  taken 
off  and  arranged  for  drying,  either  by  hanging  or  otherwise,  or  it  m  iv 
lie  dried  whilst  on  the  glass.  The  temperature  of  the  room  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  during  coating,  as  if  cold  the  glass  plate  mu  -t 
be  warmed.  The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  emulsion  will  prevent 
cockling  of  the  paper  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry. 

Paper  prepared  with  emulsion  can  be  kept  a  very  long  time  before 
it  is  used,  if  preserved  from  light  and  damp:  For  printing,  it  is  put 
behind  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  the  same  as  albumenisrd 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  light ;  but  from  this  point  all  the  mai  i- 
pulations  become  different  from  the  usual  practice.  The  image  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  light  is  generally  invisible,  and,  consequently, 
practice  and  experience  alone  will  dictate  the  length  of  exposure. 
Either  daylight  or  artificial  light  may  be  used  for  printing,  and  the 
time  of  exposure  will  also  depend  upon  the  density  and  colour  of  the 
negative.  A  few  seconds’  exposure  to  diffused  daylight,  or  about 
thirty  seconds  at  a  short  distance  from  a  good  gas-burner,  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficient  with  a  good  clear  negative.  If  the  negative 
however  is  staffied  yellow,  like  some  which  are  developed  with  pyro, 
then  the  exposure  must  be  increased  very  considerably,  comparatively 
a  great  deal  more  thau  a  practical  printer  would  allow  for  silver 
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albumenised  paper.  On  prints  taken  on  this  paper  a  great  variety  of 
colours  can  be  produced;  public  taste  or  fashion,  as  hitherto,  will 
possibly  be  in  favour  of  warm  photographic  tints. 

To  produce  warm  tones,  a  long  exposure  is  absolutely  necessary, 
increasing  the  above  exposures  to  about  thirty  seconds  to  daylight,  or 
three  minutes  to  gaslight,  or,  what  is  very  convenient,  about  two 
inches  of  magnesium  ribbon,  burnt  at  one  foot  distance  from  the  negative. 

I  have  designed  a  convenient  arrangement  for  exposure  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  A  printing  frame  is  placed  in  the  carrier,  and  exposed  to  the  light 


of  a  gas  burner  kept  at  a  fixed  distance,  behind  which  is  a  spherical 
reflector.  The  same  frame  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  to  which 
I  need  not  refer  more  particularly  at  this  moment. 

Next  follows  the  development  of  the  image.  All  manipulations 
with  this  paper  can  be  carried  on  in  a  room  illuminated  with  orange 
or  yellow  light.  I  am  personally  in  favour  of  yellow  paper,  either 
for  a  lantern  or  for  a  window.  Canary  paper  answers  very  well.  It 
can  be  prepared  by  treating  ordinary  white  paper  with  any  salt  of 
lead.  When  dry,  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  wash  in  water.  It  may  be  said  that  generally  a  great  deal  more 
light  can  be  allowed  than  for  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

The  paper,  when  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  must  be  soaked 
in  cold  water.  Some  prefer  to  put  it  immediately  iu  the  developer 
without  wetting;  but  for  my  part  I  always  prefer,  whether  an  emul¬ 
sion  be  on  glass  or  paper,  to  soak  the  film  first  in  water. 

Development  can  be  effected  with  ferrous-oxalate,  ferrous-citrate, 
or  hydrokinone  developers,  each  producing  a  different  tone. 

1.  Ferrous-Oxalate  Developer. 

(  Potash  oxalate . .  26  parts  or  2h  ounces. 

A  <  Ammonia  bromide  .  1  part  or  48  grains. 

(  Water  . 100  parts  or  10  ounces. 

|  Iron  sulphate  .  10  parts  or  1  ounce. 

B  Water  . ,  . .  160  „  16  ounces. 

t  Adding  a  smffl  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

These  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  mixture 
may  be  diluted  with  water  for  warm  tones  and  dense  negatives. 


2.  Ferrous-Citrate  Developer, 

(  Citiic  acid .  200  parts  or  4  ounces. 

A  Ammonia  carbonate  ....  100  „  2  „ 

f  Water  .  6 00  „  10  „ 

|  Iron  sulphate  .  100  parts  or  1  ounce. 

B  '  Water  .  600  „  6  ounces. 

(  Adding  a  small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

rx  |  Common  table  salt  .  6  parts  or  1  ounce. 

)  Water  .  . . . .  100  ,,  20  ounces. 


A  and  B  are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  a  few  drops  of  C  added, 
according  to  the  exposure  given  and  tone  of  the  print  desired. 

Ferrous-citrate  developes  the  slowest,  and  produces  generally  the 


warmer  tone. 


6.  Hydrokinone  Developer. 


a  |  Hydrokinone  .  6  parts  or  24  grains. 

j  Alcohol .  109  „  1  ounce. 


r>  )  Potash  carbonate .  20  parts  or  06  grains. 

|  Water  .  100  „  1  ounce. 

I  Common  table  salt  .  6  parts  or  24  grains. 

|  Water  .  100  „  1  ounce. 

To  form  a  developer,  mix  ten  drops  of  A,  five  to  ten  drops  of  B, 
one  to  three  drops  of  C  ;  water,  one  ounce. 


A  short  time  after  the  exposed  paper  is  immersed  in  the  developer, 
the  image  begins  to  appear.  If  the  exposure  be  short,  the  colour  of 
the  image  will  be  black;  but  the  longer  the  exposure,  the  redder  is  th  • 
fust  image.  The  development  is  continued  until  all  details  are  out. 
A  properly-exposed  print  should  permit  sufficient  details  iu  the  high 
lights  to  be  seen  before  the  deep  shadows  become  too  heavy  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  very  intense  hard  negative  it  will  require  some  practice 
to  adjust  properly  the  exposure  and  the  developer.  With  such  nega¬ 
tives  a  normal  developer  will  give  hard  and  very  dark  prints ;  but 
dilution  with  water  iu  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  will 
overcome  this  difficult}'. 

It  will  also  be  found  in  practice  that  with  some  sort  of  negatives  a 
warm  tone  is  not  easily  obtained.  Clear  and  rather  weak  negatives 
are  preferable  for  this  paper.  The  ferrous-citrate  developer  very  often 
will  give  a  warm  tone,  when  oxalate  will  not.  The  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  is  quicker,  but,  being  decomposed  by  the  action  of  tin 
atmosphere,  it  cannot  lie  used  for  developing  longer  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  independently  of  the  number  of  prints  i miners  <1. 
Ferrous-citrate  keeps,  much  better,  andean  be  used  for  hours, therefore 
it  will  be  found  more  convenient  when  many  prints  have  to  lx*  de¬ 
veloped.  Hydrokinone  gives  very  wailn  tones;  it  is  very  economical, 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  salt;  but  being  used  very  diluted,  it  is 
cheaper  than  iron.  The  only  objection  I  found  was,  that  it  is  very  soon 
discoloured,  and  if  the  development  for  this  or  any  other  reason  is  pro¬ 
longed,  there  is  the  danger  of  staining  the  paper. 

The  ultimate  tone  of  the  print  can  be  modified  by  gold  toning — 
warm  tones  cannot  be  got  easily  if  the  developed  print  is  of  a  blue  or 
slate  colour.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is  useful  to  have  in  readiness 
more  than  one  developer,  and  to  use  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  negative.  Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  salt  forming  the  developer  has  considerable  inUuence  on  the  de¬ 
veloped  image.  It  will  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  important  subject  ;  but  I  must  refer  persons  interested  to  the 
excellent  works  of  Drs.  Eder  and  l’izzighelli,  Die  Photoyraphie  in  it 
C/ilorsilber  Gelatine  and  Der  Neue  Disenoxalat  Tint  trickier.  The 
investigations  of  Dr.  Eder  are  so  exhaustive,  that  there  is  almost  no 
room  in  this  direction  for  any  new  and  original  remarks.  After  the 
imasre  is  developed  it  must  be  washed  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water, 
and  for  the  elimination  of  the  iron  it  is  left  in  a  ten -per-cent, 
solution  of  alum  for  fifteen  minutes;  it  is  then  washed  again  in  four 
or  five  changes  of  water.  Leaving  the  prints  long  in  the  washing 
water  is  not  advisable. 

Next,  as  to  toning.  Any  toning  used  for  albumenised  paper  will 
answer.  I  tried,  successfully : — 


Cold  chloride .  1  grain. 

Sodium  acetate .  60  grains. 

Water  .  8  ounce  -. 

Chloride  of  lime  .  A  trace. 


Care  must  be  taken  that  no  trace  of  iron  (from  the  developer)  is  left 
in  the  paper,  as  gold  is  reduced  bv  iron  salts,  and  spots  or  general 
greyness  may  be  the  result.  Personally,  however,  I  prefer  and  strongly 
recommend  toning  and  fixing  in  one  bath. 

.  f  Sodium  hyposulphite  .  60  ounces. 

( Water  .  60  „ 

(  Gold  chloride  . 16  grains. 

(Water  .  20  ounces. 

To  solution  A  add  slowly,  and  well  stirring,  four  ounces  of  B.  The 
bath  is  then  ready  for  use.  Jt  improves  by  keeping,  and,  when 
necessary,  is  replenished  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  of  gold  solution  B.  The  print  is  to  be  kept  in  this  bath  for  ten 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  both  toned  and  fixed. 

This  bath  keeps  well,  and  improves  by  keeping.  Care  must  l.c 
taken  to  add  fresh  gold  and  fresh  hypo  after  a  certain  number  of 
prints  have  been  parsed  through  the  bath.  If  separate  toning  is 
used,  fixing  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  twenty-per-cent,  of  sodium 
hyposulphite. 

And  here  I  must  give  warning  that  in  the  operation  of  printing  care 
must  be  taken  against  any  contact  of  the  paper  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  This  substance  accelerates  the  action  of  the  developer,  and  is 
the  cause  of  spots  in  consequence.  After  fixing,  the  print  must  be 
washed  from  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  like  any  ordinary 
albumenised  paper  print.  An  erroneous  notion  is  entertained  by  some 
that  it  will  not  require  as  much  washing  as  such. 

The  washed  print,  when  dried  spontaneously,  will  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  albumenised  print ;  but  there  is  a  very  easy  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  surface  equalled  only  by  the  finest  enamel  process,  and  to  do 
this  a  glass  plate  is  rubbed  with  talc  (French  chalk),  and  the  wet  print 
squeegeed  to  it ;  this,  when  dry,  can  be  easily  peeled  off,  with  a  surface 
like  glass.  If  the  glass  is  perfect,  no  failure  can  occur,  but  sometimes 
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it  happens,  as  is  well  known  to  enamellers,  that  through  the  invisible 
holes  in  the  glass  the  print  is  spoiled,  from  a  refusal  to  detach  from  the 
glass.  I  found  that  if  a  finely-polished  ebonite  sheet  is  used  instead  of 
glass,  and  the  wet  print  squeegeed  to  it,  without  any  previous  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  will  peel  off  with  a  surface  very  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  from  glass,  and  failures  in  this  case  are  not  to  be  feared. 

Naturally,  the  enamelled  print  will  lose  some  (not  all)  of  its  exqui¬ 
site  gloss  when  moistened  again,  and  in  order  to  preserve  it,  the  mount¬ 
ing  material  must  be  pasted  to  it  before  it  is  dry  and  separated. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  these  prints.  Time 
only  will  conclusively  answer  this  question  ;  but,  knowing  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  silver-developed  images  keep  so  well  in  negatives  or  trans¬ 
parencies,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  these  newly-developed  prints 
will  also  prove  equally  permanent. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  express  my  belief  that  this  paper  will  be 
the  paper  of  the  future,  and  that  before  long  it  will  supersede  albumen- 
ised  paper,  not  only  for  dark  winter  days,  but  for  all  printing  at  any 
time,  because,  producing  equally  fine  results,  it  is  so  much  quicker  to 
print  and  permits  a  greater  range  of  colour  to  be  obtained.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if,  instead  of  the  slow  and  tedious  operation  of  print¬ 
ing,  we  shall  have  a  suitable  printing  machine,  in  which  the  exposure 
will  be  produced  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  handle,  regulating  the 
speed  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  perhaps  an  equally 
mechanical  development. 

Machines  for  such  purposes  have  been  already  designed,  but  the 
paper  was  not  in  existence;  now,  therefore,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  may  be  forthcoming.  Leon  Waknebke. 


(ffontemporarj)  IJvess. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y  AND  ART. 

We  hear  nothing  of  late  years  of  the  system  of  scupltureby  photo- 
tographv,  which  was  announced  as  the  invention  of  a  sculptor  of  more 
genius  for  mechanism  than  for  art.  His  plan,  we  believe,  was  to  put 
the  subject  in  a  circle  of  cameras, and  from  the  various  points  of  view 
model  the  complete  image.  To  a  competent  sculptor  such  a  contrivance 
would  be  a  saving  merely  of  the  sitter’s  time,  not  of  his  own,  for  work 
done  from  a  photograph  lias  always  a  stale  and  lifeless  quality,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  is  done  from  nature,  which  makes  it  necessarily  in¬ 
ferior  according  to  the  degree  that  it  depends  on  the  photograph. 

There  is  no  mixing  photography  and  art — photography  and  artifice 
go  well  enough  together,  and  sometimes  artifice  is  so  subtle  and  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  mimic  nature,  as  in  the  combination  photographs  which 
were  at  one  time  the  object  of  much  attention  in  England  and  this 
country.  But  that  these  mosaics  cannot  be  classed  as  art  will  appear 
from  one  consideration,  namely,  that  when  they  are  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  they  appear  to  be  a  result  of  nature’s  arrangement,  but  they 
never  impress  one  as  the  work  of  the  artist.  Now  nature  occasionally 
produces,  by  accident,  arrangements  of  her  material,  so  harmonious  and 
happy  that  we  consider  them  unusually  fit  subjects  for  the  painter, 
but  they  can  never  be  confounded  with  the  work  of  an  artist.  There 
will  always  be  more  or  less  of  discordant  parts,  and  these  in  the  mosaic 
which  is  known  as  a  combination  picture,  are  just  as  obtrusive  as  they 
are  in  any  natural  scene.  Nature  never  yet  arranged  a  subject  so  that 
in  some  of  the  minute  details,  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  discordant,  and 
demand  of  art  some  modification  to  make  its  harmonies  perfect,  and 
this  modification  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  camera  or  the  combination 
printer.  They  may  mimic  nature,  but  the  more  closely  they  do  so  the 
less  they  suggest  art. 

The  artistic  use  of  photography  however,  is,  curiously  enough,  to  be 
found  on  the  mechanical  rather  than  the  artistic  side.  As  a  rival  of 
art,  photography  is  in  man}'  respects  too  much  handicapped  to  do  any¬ 
thing — it  is,  at  is  basis,  a  chemico-mechanical  operation,  and  its  artistic 
relations  are  only  incidental,  but  when  it  sets  itself  to  follow  the  artist, 
it  accomplishes  results  which  now  menace  to  supersede  all  these  minor 
arts  which  were  mechanical  in  their  qualities,  as  engraving,  wood 
cutting,  Ac.  We  have  long  had  various  processes  which  copy  line 
work  in  a  way  which  leaves  nothing  to  desire — photolithogiaphy, 
photozincography,  collography  ;  the  last  being  known  through  slight 
modifications  as  albertype,  heliotype,  autotype,  liclitdruck,  Ac.,  Ac., 
one  of  them  being  known  by  a  barbarous  name  which  we  dislike  to 
quote — “artotype”;  and  in  some  directions  these  gave  all  that  was 
wanted  in  this  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  objects  of  nature. 
Photolithography  reproduces  line  work  inimitably  ;  the  various  forms 
of  callograpliy,  or  printing  from  coloured  surfaces  which  have  been 
acted  on  by  light,  passing  through  a  negative,  has  occasionally,  and 


especially  in  the  hands  of  Ilerr  Albert,  also  done  wonderful  things  in 
the  reproduction  of  pictures,  but  all  forms  of  it  are  uncertain  in  ren¬ 
dering  of  gradation  and  far  more  subject  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
defective  material  employed,  than  were  engravings  and  its  allied  arts. 
The  other  processes  all  failed  in  rendering  fiat  tints,  and  even  delicate 
gradations.  The  old-fashioned  silver  print  is  still  unsurpassed  as  tl  e 
result  of  photographic  reproduction,  and  will  reproduce  anvthing  but 
colour,  with  a  delicacy  defying  all  the  powers  of  an  artist]  eo  that  to 
this  day  we  have  nothing  more  subtly  truthful  than  the  silver  print, 
which  gives  all  gradations  and  facts  perfec!ly.  But  it  has  two  faults 
— it  is  a  laborious  process,  dependent  on  the  constant  attention  of  the 
operator,  and  it  is  not  permanent.  Collography  thus  far  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  replacing  it,  and  the  only  process  which  equals  in  quality, 
and  certainty,  in  minuteness  and  gradation,  what  the  silver  printer 
does,  is  the  Woodburvtype ;  but  even  this  fails  on  fiat  tints  or  wide 
surfaces  subtly  gradated. 

A  process  which  will  render  mechanically,  i.e.,  in  a  press  <  f  any 
kind,  and  permanently,  an  open  sky  and  landscape  from  nature,  in  a 
manner  equal  for  delicacy  and  gradation  to  the  chemical  process  which 
produces  the  silver  print,  is  yet  to  be  found.  Therefore,  it  is  that  we 
say  that  the  relation  of  photography  to  art  are  closest  on  the  mechanical 
side,  that  is,  in  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  by  mechanical  process. 
l^Jie  recent  advances  in  art  work  are  so  successful  that  it  is  not  at  all 
to  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  photography  will  give  us  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  works  of  art  and  of  most  natural  objects,  which  shall  suipass 
in  delicacy  and  fidelity  anything  which  the  best  engraver  or  wood¬ 
cutter  can  do,  and  that  it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  for  illus¬ 
tration,  not  only  the  line  engraver,  the  mezzotinter  and  the  etcher,  but 
even,  and  this  has  always  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems, 
the  woed-enoraver. 

The  resemblance  to  mezzotint  which  has  been  given  by  Goupil’s 
photogravure,  has  now  for  several  years  been  well  known, and  renders 
to  the  very  brush-marks,  paintings  as  they  have  never  been  rendered 
by  any  engraving.  It  is  based  on  an  old  invention  of  Woodbury,  the 
film  of  gelatine  used  for  preparing  the  printing  surface  being  charged 
with  minute,  insoluble  particles,  which,  while  the  gelatine  is  still  fluid, 
settle  in  it,  the  largest  particles  going  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
in  their  order,  so  that  when  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  which  are  un¬ 
changed  by  light  are  washed  away,  the  shadows  of  the  picture  shall 
be  represented  by  the  coarser  particles,  and  thus,  when  the  plate  is 
moulded  from  this  gelatine  film,  those  coarser  particles  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  deeper  pits  for  the  ink.  To  this,  which  was  the  first  form 
of  the  photogravure,  Messrs.  Goupil  have  added  an  improvement, 
which  is  a  secret,  but  which  makes  their  process  the  most  satisfactory 
known  for  reproducing  painting.  The  heliogravure  of  Dujardin  is  the 
most  successful  for  the  illustration  of  archaeological  work  —  vases, 
bronzes,  inscriptions,  Ac.  It  employs  a  film  of  some  sensitive  material 
on  metal,  and  has  been  employed  in  facsimile  manuscripts,  Ac.,  with 
remarkable  success,  as  in  the  important  work  of  Richter,  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  note-books  of  Da  Vinci,  which  were  done  in  the  exact 
tints  of  the  original  ink  and  paper. 

The  more  difficult  production  of  blocks  for  use  w  ith  type  in  ordinary 
printing-presses  has  also,  at  length,  been  approached  with  a  surprising 
success,  by  two  different  methods,  amongst  many  which  are,  perhaps, 
on  the  way  to  equal  success. 

If  our  readers  will  take  up  the  January  number  of  the  Centur;/ 
Magazine,  and  will  turn  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Indian  legend,  which 
are  from  bas-relief  in  plaster,  they  will  find  what  is,  ,‘o  far  as  we  know, 
the  high-water  mark  of  photographic  block-work.  It  is  of  a  delicacy, 
as  to  detail,  which  no  wood  engraver  can  hope  to  follow,  and  a  truth 
of  gradation  no  one  but  a  consummate  wood  engraver  could  give  at 
the  cost  of  any  labour.  We  believe  the  process,  which  is  worked  in 
Philadelphia  by  Crosscup  and  West,  is  the  invention  of  Ives  and  Barret, 
of  Paris. 

At  the  same  time,  Alfred  Jones,  the  well-known  engraver,  has  per¬ 
fected  a  purely  mechanical  process  which  rivals  in  minuteness  and,  so 
far  as  wre  can  judge  from  the  few  instances  we  have  seen,  surpasses  in 
the  rendering  of  graduated  surfaces,  that  of  Ives  and  Barret.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  an  engraved  plate  by  a  simple  modification  of 
the  process,  which  is  not  yet  published,  but  is  patented. 

When  we  look  back  into  antiquity  and  find  in  archaeological  collec¬ 
tions  the  most  primitive  implements  employed  side  by  side  with  ill : 
latest  flint-headed  arrows,  with  iron  weapons  and  perfect  bronze 
work,  we  wonder  at  the  juxtaposition,  but  we  are  in  presence  of  no 
greater  incongruity  th  in  we  can  here  see  ;  amateurs  and  printers,  in  a 
small  way,  using  the  early  silver  process  of  direct  printing,  wliil '  the 
presses  not  far  off  are  turning  out  by  the  hundred  per  hour,  prints  in 
ink,  which  are  entirely  photographic  as  that  product  of  the  earliest 
photographic  epoch — the  albumenised  silver  print. —  Photograph  c 
Times  (N.Y.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  1137. — “ Photographic  Camera  Clip.”  R.  R.  Beard.— 1  fated  January 
27,  1885. 

No.  1175. — “Producing  Photographic  Pictures.”  A.  TT.  Lortxg  and  N. 
Torino. — Dated  January  27,  1885. 

No.  1343. — “Combination  Mount  for  Photographs.”  J.  T.  Payne. —  'Dated 
January  30,  1885. 

No.  1406. — “Photographic  Printing.”  -I.  Urie. —  Dated  January  31,  1885. 
No.  1477. — “ Exploring  the  Deep  and  Looking  round  Corners.  ’  J.  M‘GriRL 
and  H.  Currie. — Dated  February  3,  1885. 

No.  547.— “  Machines  for  Waxing  and  Oiling  Paper.”  II.  Mason  and  W. 
Rawi.tnoson. — Dated  January  14,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  912. — “The  Microphotoscope.”  Robert  Garland-Mason,  Promenade, 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — Dated  January  8,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Jet  Photometers. 

No.  3771.  Alfred  Thomas,  West  Cowes,  Tsle  of  Wight,  Gas  Engineer. — 
February  22nd,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  measuring  and  indicating  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  flames. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  invention  I  form  a  water  tank  and  fix  a  partition  mid- 
distance  within  it,  but  not  reaching  to  the  bottom.  The  lower  end  of  this 
partition  has  a  double-ended  lever,  or  beam,  jointed  to  it,  for  attaching  by 
chains"  or  otherwise  a  float  at  each  end.  One  float  is  free,  but  the  other  lias  a 
thread  attached,  and  this  passes  up  out  of  the  tank  and  is  led  ove„r  rollers  and 
around  the  arbor  of  a  pointer  or  needle  arranged  in  front  of  a  dial,  the  opposite 
end  of  the  thread  having  a  counterpoise. 

The  two  floats  are  within  the  tank  and  the  gas  is  supplied  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  its  pressure  causes  the  water  on  that  side  to  descend  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  to  rise,  the  floats  altering  their  heights,  moving  the  needle 
thereby.  I  lead  a  pipe  from  the  tank  to  a  burner,  the  branch  or  stem  of  which 
has  a  long  screw-thread  for  the  adjustment  of  a  collar  carrying  a  wire,  the  top 
of  which  is  bent  over  the  flame  and  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  height  of  flame. 

For  setting  my  apparatus  or  gas  jet  photometer  in  action,  I  put  water  into 
the  tank  till  the  floats  are  partly  submerged,  both  the  floats  then  have  an  equal 
pull  on  the  beam,  below  and  until  the  whole  of  the  extra  water  above  the 
normal  line  flotation  has  evaporated,  the  float  always  pulls  the'pointer  back  to 
zero  and  so  produces  an  unvarying  water  line. 

When  the  pointer  is  started  at  zero  the  gas  is  blown  into  the  chamber  that 
has  the  free  float,  and  as  the  gas  fills  this  chamber  it  presses  the  water  down 
and  under  the  division  plate. 

The  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  till  the  second  float  has  moved  the  pointer  io  a 
given  mark  on  the  dial,  and  then  the  length  of  flame  is  measured  by  a  scale 
rule,  made  for  the  purpose  and  the  candle  power  is  determined  by  its  length,  ns 
per  “Sugg’s”  system. 

To  gauge  the  height  of  the  flame  suppose  the  top  of  the  light  to  be  touching 
the  wire  and  the  gas  is  20-candle  power ;  if  the  illuminating  power  is  reduced 
to  18  candle  the  collar  is  screwed  down  the  long  screw,  the  wire  lowering  with 
it  till  the  wire  touches  the  light,  the  distance  is  measured  by  a  scale  rule  which 
has  the  number  of  candle  power  marked  upon  it. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 


Portable  Legs  for  Cameras.  &e. 

No.  3510.  Hf.nrv  Bratt  Share,  5,  South  John-street,  Liverpool,  Optician. — 
February  18///,  1884. 

This  my  said  invention  consists  in  forming  portable  legs,  standards,  or  sup¬ 
ports  from  a  strip  of  thin  sheet  metal,  or  other  suitable  material  or  combination 
thereof. 

To  construct,  say,  a  tripod  stand  for  a  camera,  T  take  three  strips  of  thin 
licet  metal,  say,  steel  or  brass,  of  the  required  length,  and,  say,  about  three 
inches  broad,  and  form  each  into  a  coiled  spring  surrounding  a  core  attached  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  coil.  This  core  maybe  formed  with  a  spiked  head  for 
entering  the  ground  when  required,  or  with  a  screwed  end,  as  hereinafter  ex¬ 
plained.  The  coils  will  then  appear  much  like  unto  the  ordinary  clock  springs, 
except  the  coils  are  somewhat  broader,  but  when  drawn  out  longitudinally  to 
the  axis  will  form  a  spiral  scroll,  which  when  twisted  on  its  own  folds,  and  the 
butt  end  inserted  into  a  suitable  socket  to  prevent  it  expanding,  forms  a  light, 
rigid,  tapering  staff.  The  socket  pieces  \  form  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
attached  to  the  table  or  t op  of  the  tripod  by  hinged  joints  fitted  thereto,  that 
the  legs  may  be  opened  out  or  contracted  at  pleasure,  to  suit  the  ground  or 
elevation  required. 

In  applying  the  invention  to,  say,  a  music  stand,  I  prefer  to  use  only  one 
upright  standard,  the  lower  or  thicker  end  of  which  when  in  use  I  insert  into  a 
tubular  socket  formed  in  or  on  a  small  plinth,  which  is  provided  with  three 
folding  feet.  The  frame  upon  which  the  music  book  or  leaflets  are  laid  I  fit  at 
the  back  with  a  tubular-jointed  socket,  which  takes  on  to  the  head  of  the  up¬ 
right  standard,  by  which  arrangement  the  slope  of  the  reading-desk  may  be 
placed  at  the  desired  angle,  and  then1  held  by  means  of  a  tlmmb-screw,  forming 
the  pin  of  the  hinged  joint.  The  upper  end  of  the  standard  may  be  secured  to 
the  jointed  socket -piece,  if  found  desirable. 


An  easel  I  construct  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  camera  stand 
described,  except  I  provide  two  of  the  legs  with  short  movable  clip  arms 
capable  of  being  attached  to  and  securely  held  in  position  on  an\  part  <  .f  1 1(«- 
standard  required,  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  canvas  frame,  drawing 
board,  or  easel  tray  resting  thereon.  These  arms  may  be  sic-und  t"  the  le.-s 
by  screw  clips,  or  by  any  other  convenient  device. 

When  the  invention  is  applied  to  surveyors’  sighting  stalls,  or  other  like 
purpose,  the  pointed  end  of  the  core-piece  can  be  inserted  into  the  ground,  and 
the  reverse,  or  thicker  and  open  end,  may  be  used  to  receive  the  butt  end  of  a 
small  flag  staff',  or  the  ferrule  used  to  confine  the  coil  in  position  when  in 
use,  can  be  provided  with  a  suitable  spike  for  entering  the  round  and  lmldin  ' 
the  same  in  position. 

The  metallic  coils,  used  in  forming  my  improved  portable  legs,  may  he 
preserved  from  oxidation  and  ornamented  by  coating  them  with  japan  varnish, 
or  other  suitable  preservative  substances. 

A  tripod,  or  music  stand,  constructed  according  to  this  my  said  invention, 
may  be  packed  into  a  small  leather  case,  quite  as  portable  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
binocular  field  glass,  and  carried  by  a  strap  in  the  same  way. 

(The  inventor  here  describes  the  drawing  accompanying  the  specification). 

To  erect  the  improved  tripod,  take  one  of  the  coils  used  i’or  forming  the 
portable  legs,  grasp  it  with  one  hand  near  the  broad  end,  and,  with  the  other, 
the  reverse,  or  thin  end  ;  then  expand  the  coil  to  arms’  length,  give  the  thin 
end  two  or  three  turns  from  left  to  right,  this  will  allow  the  thick  end  of  the 
leg  to  be  capped  with  the  spiked  ferrule.  This  done,  place  one  end  on  the 
ground,  press  the  top  with  a  downwards  motion,  at  the  same  time  screwing  up 
the  leg  until  it  becomes  perfectly  rigid.  Pei  form  the  same  operation  with  the 
other  two  legs,  screw  them  into  the  short  screwed  socket  arms,  jointed  to  the 
head  of  the  tripod,  then  the  stand  is  complete. 

To  close  the  legs,  remove  them  from  the  top,  withdraw  the  coils  from  their 
caps,  or  spiked  ferrules,  then  turn  the  coil  smaller  on  the  inside,  allowing  the 
legs  to  collapse. 

Should  the  leg  get  uncoiled,  start  to  screw  up  from  the  small  end  towards 
the  reverse  and  thicker  end. 

Having  hereinbefore  fully  described  the  best  means  1  am  acquainted  with 
for  practically  applying  my  invention,  1  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1  do  not 
confine  myself  to  the  precise  details  or  relative  proportions  or  dimensions  here¬ 
inbefore  set  forth,  as  it  will  be.  readily  seen  that  the  same  may  !>,■  considerably 
varied  without  departing  from  the  invention.  Nor  do  1  claim  the  several  parts 
necessary  in  applying  my  invention  of  portable  legs,  standards,  or  supports,  as 
hereinbefore  described.  As  taken  separately  I  do  not  consider  them  new. 

What  T  claim  is : — The  construction  and  use  of  portable  legs,  standards, 
or  supports,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  fully 
described  and  set  forth,  or  any  mere  modification  of  the  same. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PTIOTOGRAPITTC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  29th  ultimo, — The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  TTaddon. 

Mr.  J.  IT.  Thinks  showed  a  plate  which  had  had  an  ordinary  negative  upon 
it.  Immersion  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  boiling  water  had  removed  all  but 
the  faint  positive  image  now  visible.  He  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  the 
members  as  to  the  cause  of  this  result. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  suggested  that  the  part  of  the  gelatine  next  the  glass 
had  been  rendered  insoluble.  Probably  an  insoluble  substratum  had  been 
used,  and  that  was  the  film  which  was  left.  It  might  be  noticed  that  there  was 
a  film  all  over  the  glass,  and  not  merely  in  those  places  where  there  was  a 
deposit  to  form  the  image. 

Mr.  Trinks  had  noticed  that  in  the  boiling  water  there  appeared  to  be  a 
separation  into  two  parts,  one  soluble,  the  other  not. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  scarcely  any  one  used  substratums  now  for 
gelatine  films. 

Mr.  Warnerke  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  considered  substratum  very 
useful,  and  often  really  necessary.  He  found,  sometimes,  that  dull  spots 
would  appear  upon  the  surface  of  a  gelatine  plate,  and,  when  cleaned  off  and 
recoated,  would  show  again  in  the  same  places.  This  lie  attributed  to  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which,  in  those  places,  was  covered  with 
minute  holes.  When  the  plate  was  coated,  the  air,  rising  from  these  holes 
during  the  setting  of  the  emulsion,  disturbed  the  surface,  and  caused  the  dull 
spots  complained  of.  The  use  of  a  substratum,  by  filling  up  the  holes,  cured 
the  evil.  If  a  cast  were  taken  of  the  glass  in  Spence’s  metal,  the  surface  would 
show  the  holes  rendered  as  prominences. 

Mr.  Henderson  enquired  how  plates  were  cleaned  when  it  was  required  to 
recoat  them,  if  they  had  been  previously  treated  with  a  substratum. 
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Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  lie  dipped  them  in  hot  caustic  soda,  and,  after 
washing,  treated  them  with  acid.  In  the  summer  time  the  spots  were  more 
frequent,  as  the  emulsion  was  then  longer  in  setting,  and  the  bubbles  of  air 
had  time  to  rise  through  the  gelatine  and  burst. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  spots  in  question  were 
due  to  the  cause  suggested,  a  slow-setting  gelatine,  such  as  Nelson’s  No.  1, 
should  be  more  liable  to  the  defect  than  other  gelatines,  and  in  his  experience 
this  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  \V.  Cobb  believed  it  was  a  fact  that  Nelson’s  No.  1  was  less  liable  than 
most  gelatines  to  the  spots  in  question. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  found  distinctly  that  coating  witli  collodion  as  a  sub¬ 
stratum  cured  the  spots,  but  collodion  was  expensive.  Another  remedy,  an 
effectual  but  not  very  nice  one,  was  to  grease  the  plate  before  coating. 

Mr.  Hkndf.rson  considered  that  the  spots  were  caused  by  dust  falling  upon 
the  plate  whilst  setting  and  repelling  portions  of  the  emulsion,  and  that  they 
were  prevented  by  placing  a  cover  over  the  plate  immediately  after  coating 
until  the  gelatine  was  set. 

The  Chairman  inquired  what  was  Mr.  Warnerke’s  view  of  the  cause  of  the 
insolubility  of  the  film  in  those  places  where  the  silver  had  been  reduced  by 
the  developer. 

Mr.  "Warnerke  said  that  it  was  due  to  the  taming  effect  of  the  bromine 
liberated  as  the  silver  was  reduced. 

The  Chairman  agreed,  and  added  that  if  it  were  caused  by  the  pyro.  the  film 
would  be  insoluble  all  over.  The  fact  that  there  was  relief  also  obtainable  with 
oxalate  developer  went  to  support  this  view.  , 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  deposit  of  silver  would  cause  relief. 

Mr.  Warnerke  and  the  Chairman  replied  that  the  amount  of  silver  was  so 
small  that  the  relief  which  existed  could  not  be  caused  by  it. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  converting  bromide  of  silver 
into  chloride,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  said  that  it  should  be  dipped  into  chlorine  water. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  read  extracts  from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Hr.  Leisegang,  with  reference  to  affording  facilities  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  experimenting  with  collodio-citro-chloride  emulsion.  Sulplio- 
cyanide  gold  toning  solution  gave  a  very  good  result,  but  the  disadvantage  of  it 
was,  that  from  three  to  five  times  as.  much  gold  was  necessary  to  produce  a 
certain  tone  as  was  required  with  the  acetate. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  did  not  consider  this  a  disadvantage,  but  the  contrary. 
If  there  was  much  more  gold  deposited,  the  probabilities  of  permanence  were 
increased. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  used  sulphocyanide  toning  for  prints  on  his 
developed  paper,  and  handed  round  some  of  the  results. 

The  Chairman  had  also  used  sulphocyanide  toning  with  commercial  de¬ 
veloping  paper,  and  showed  the  prints  thus  toned.  In  one  case,  a  print  which 
had  been  insufficiently  toned  with  the  acetate  bath  had  been,  after  fixation, 
completely  tone  l  in  the  sulphocyanide  solution. 

Some  prints  on  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper  were  shown,  and  it  was  announced 
that  a  demonstration  of  the  exposure,  development,  and  completion  of  prints 
by  this  method  would  be  given  on  Thursday,  February  19. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Collins  was  elected  a  member. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  on  Thurs 
day,  the  29th  ultimo — Hr.  Kenyon,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  (which  were 
duly  confirmed!,  vacated  his  post,  expressing  his  regret  at  giving  up  duties 
which,  though  onerous,  had  been  very  pleasant. 

The  Chairman,  after  gracefully  acknowledging  the  way  in  which  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  the  officers  and  members  of  tin*  Society  hail  lightened  his  duties, 
withdrew  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Hay,  the  President  for  1885. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  then,  addressing  the  Rev.  IT.  J.  Palmer,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  said, — I  am  glad  for  two  reasons  that  it  has  fallen  to  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  to  say  a  few  words 
to  our  late  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Palmer.  My  first  reason  is  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  very  short,  the  other  that  what  T  say  will  be  spoken  from 
my  heart,  and  in  no  spirit  of  compliment.  I  am  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  to  accept 
from  us  a  slight  token  of  our  esteem  and  goodwill.  And  T  may  say,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  you  and  for  myself,  that  our  feelings  tonight  are  of  a  mixed  character. 
We  regret  very  much  that  we  are  losing  our  Secretary,  who  for  many  years  has 
given  to  the  Society  the  energetic  labours  not  only  of  an  ardent  and  aide  photo¬ 
grapher,  hut  of  a  kind-hearted  gentleman.  There  is  no  one  who  has  asked 
advice  or' instruction  from  him  in  our  art-science  hut  has  been  received  with 
ready  kindness  and  sympathy;  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Association  holds  at  the  present  moment  a  position  inferior  to  none  in  the 
photographic  world.  For  reasons  such  as  these  our  feelings  must  be  those  of 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  able  a  helper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  cause  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  removal  from  Liverpool.  Without  entering 
upon  political  questions,  we  shall  all  agree  in  praising  one  act  of  the  Premier, 
that  he  has  appointed  to  a  large  and  important  living  one  who  will,  we  hope, 
and  trust,  and  think,  devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  him.  Tn  early  life  I  had  some  years’  experience  of  a  schoolmaster’s 
work,  and  have  since  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  head  masters  of 
some  of  our  largest  educational  establishments,  and  I  think  that  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  life  of  intense  anxiety,  and  one  which  no  man  can  carry  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  time  for  this  is  over,  and  for  you  and  for  me  I  may  say  that 
v. e  hope  earnestly  that  his  new  life  may  be  attended  by  good  health,  by  suc- 
c  ssful  labours,  and  a  rich  reward  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Banner  then  asked  Mr.  Palmer  to  accept  from  the  Society  a  McKellen’s 
treble  patent  camera,  9x7,  with  an  illuminated  address,  stating  that  this  token 
of  esteem  was  not  given  by  any  section  of  the  Association,  hut  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  warm  appreciation  of  his  services  on  the  part  of  all  the  members,  and 
concluded  by  reading  the  following  address  : — 


“  Hear  Mr.  Palmer,—  The  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,  in  view  of  your  removal  to  a  more  distant  sphere  of  labour,  and 
in  sincere  appreciation  of  that  ready  and  invaluable  assistance  which  you  have 
cheerfully  rendered  to  them  as  their  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  past  lour 
years,  are  anxious  that  you  should  not  retire  from  their  midst  without  some 
slight  but  tangible  evidence  of  the  esteem  with  which  they  have  ever  regarded 
yourself  personally ;  and  of  the  hope  which  they  most  earnestly  cherish,  that  a 
long  and  useful  career  may  be  vouchsafed  to  you  in  your  pastoral  charge  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  The  accompanying  expression  of  their  regard,  and  of  the 
weight  which  they  have  ever  attached  to  your  counsel  and  co-operation,  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  remind  you  at  times  of  the  pleasant  hours  the  Society  have 
spent  with  j  on  in  furtherance  of  an  art  in  which  all  alike  are  interested,  and  of 
which  you  are  so  great  a  master.  With  every  good  wish,  therefore,  for  your 
happiness  and  welfare,  we  beg  to  remain,  dear  Mr.  Palmer,  very  gratefully  and 
sincerely  yours,  J.  H.  Hay.  J.  A.  Forrest. 

G.  J.  Banner.  H.  Houlgrave. 

T.  B.  Banner.  E.  Twioce. 

A.  W.  Beer.  A.  Tyrer. 

G.  A.  Kenyon.  J.  H.  T.  Ellf.rbegk.” 


Mr.  J.  IT.  T.  Ellerbec'K,  upon  whom  Mr.  Banner  called,  referred  to  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  adequately  the  Society’s  appreciation  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
services  ;  and  speaking  personally  lie  said  that  having  had  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  his  constant  efforts  for  the  advantage  of  the  members,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  concur  in  the  warmest  manner  in  Mr.  Banner’s  remarks. 
Mr.  Ellerbeck  then  minutely  explained  the  working  of  the  camera,  pointing 
out  its  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  utility,  con¬ 
venience,  and  portability  had  been  combined. 

The  Rev.  If.  J.  Palmer  then  thanked  the  Society  for  their  presentation. 
He  expressed  himself  as  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Banner  for  his 
kindly  appreciation,  and  to  the  members  for  the  camera,  kc..,  saying  that 
while  it  would  be  affectation  in  him  to  deny  having  tried  in  every  way  to 
further  their  interests,  he  had  been  already  more  than  repaid  as  lie  looked 
back  to  the  delightful  companionship  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  to  the  many  friendships  commenced  that  would  end  only  with  life. 
He  referred  to  the  many  aids  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Society  had 
afforded  to  the  improvement  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  deprecating 
any  special  share  himself,  had  simply  “done  what  he  could.” 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Gumming,  W.  A.  Buncan,  F.  J.  Gardener,  T.  H.  Mason,  and 
J.  C.  Nicholson  were  ejected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  IT.  Hay  then  delivered  the  following 

Inaugural  Address. 

In  the  few  observations  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  address  to  you  thi . 
evening,  it  is  not  my  intention,  nor  do  I  consider  it  my  particular  duty,  to 
attempt  any  scientific  resumS  pf  the  advances  which  have  or  have  not  been 
made  in  the  various  ramifying  branches  appertaining  to  matters  photographic 
during  the  year  which  has  just  passed  away,  one,  in  some  respects  at  any 
rate,  to  lie  remembered  gratefully  as  having  been,  perhaps,  the  most  favoured, 
so  far  as  regards  the  elements  which  it  lias  been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  for 
a  number  of  summers  past ;  and  yet  it  has  struck  me  as  rather  surprising  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  very  great  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  our  Association  within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  prize  competition 
of  November,  1884,  as  compared  with  the  contests  of  seasons  gone  by,  instead 
of  registering  an  increase  in  point  of  numbers,  as  one  would  have  naturally 
thought  and  expected  to  have  been  the  case,  showed,  on  the  contraiy,  a 
decided,  and,  in  some  respects,  disappointing  falling  off  Not,  however,  I 
venture  to  think,  in  the  quality  so  much  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  exhibits, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  productions,  if  anything,  showed  a 
considerable  advance  in  artistic  merit  (if  I  may  dare  to  risk  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  so  very  delicate  a  subject)  over  those  of  previous  seasons.  This, 
1  am  fully  aware,  is  quite  open  to  challenge,  as  an  individual  opinion  of  a 
necessity  always  must  be,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that  it  should  he  so  ;  but 
should  my  view  be,  perchance,  the  correct  one,  or,  at  any  rate,  borne  out  by 
the  general  verdict,  is  it  not  a  gratifying  proof  that  this  system  of  friendly 
competitive  rivalry,  instituted  amongst  us  some  four  years  ago,  has  so  far  fully 
justified  the  hopes  entertained  of  it  by  its  promoters,  by  stimulating  us  to  aim 
at  something  better  and  higher  than  microscopically  mechanical  perfection 
alone?  For  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  sharpness  of  focus,  though 
so  very  generally  desirable,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  object  to  be  attained,  and 
stands  a  long  way  in  the  rear  of  such  absolutely  necessary  elements  to  the 
success  of  a  picture  as  choice  of  subject,  grouping,  correctness  of  lighting, 
balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  motive.  Many  of  you  may  exclaim  that  you 
know  all  this  very  well,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  do  :  but  that  being  so, 
let  me  ask,  Ho  you  all  put  into  ordinary  practice  what  you  may  say  you 
know  ? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  animated  discussion  of  late,  worthy,  I  think, 
of  a  better  cause,  bearing  closely  upon  the  very  subject  which  T  have  just  now 
brought  before  your  notice,  T  mean  the  question  of  the  title  of  photography  to 
he  styled  one  of  the  arts  ;  but  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me,  possibly  in  my 
verdant  innocence,  or  it  may  be,  ignorance,  a  difficulty  made  of  a  very  simple 
matter.  Photography,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  art  just  in  so  far  as  the 
photographer  proves  himself  an  artist  ;  the  sculptor  with  his  chisel  cunningly 
metamorphoses  the  shapeless  marble  block  at  his  hands  until,  under  his 
untiring  fingers,  the  roughness  and  angles,  one  by  one,  slowly  and  surely 
disappear  ;  the  huge  dead  mass,  at  the  magic  touch  of  art,  gradually  grows  and 
developes  and  becomes  finally  transformed  into  a  creation,  an  ideal,  symbolical 
of  grace,  life,  motion,  “  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.”  It  is  precisely 
so  with  our  favourite  pastime  ;  the  lens,  the  camera,  the  sensitive  plate,  the 
so-called  secrets  of  the  dark  room,  are  but  a  means  to  an  end  ;  they  are  not 
fora  moment  to  be  confounded  with  the  art  of  their  use,  but  are  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  chisels,  so  to  speak,  and  as  he  displays  his  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  so 
in  proportion,  does  the  simply  scientific  element  become  lifted  up  into  and  lose 
itself  in  the  mysterious  domain  of  art.  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  utter 
incapacity  to  clothe  these  crude  thoughts  in  language  befittingly  suitable  to  the 
subject,  but  they  suggested  themselves  on  reflection,  such  as  they  are,  after  a 
rather  hurried  examination  of  the  series  of  pictures  which  were  laid  upon  the 
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tables  at  the  last  Autumn  contest,  on  which  occasion  it  was  remarked  to  me 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  were  a  very  inferior  display.  Possibly  better  judgments 
than  mine  may  have  determined  that  it  was  so,  though  that  is  not  an  op  nion 
1  am  inclined  to  share  ;  but,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the  aggregate, 
they  nevertheless  contained  amongst  them  the  usual  welcome  gems  by  more 
than  one  of  our  talented  veterans,  and  also  I  may  with  pleasure  add,  additional 
ones,  by  other  of  our  later  members,  which  will  bear  more  than  favourable 
comparison  with  the  productions  of  this  Society  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 

Put  it  is  not  so  much  the  quality  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  draw  your 
attention  this  evening  as  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  competitors  who  entered 
the  lists.  Why  is  it  that,  in  a  society  consisting  of  over  140  members,  we  only 
find  a  very  trifling  percentage  of  that  very  respectable  number  putting  in  any 
appearance  at  all  at  the  November  competition  ?  More  than  that,  if  we  run 
through  the  lists  of  the  past  seasons,  I  flunk  we  shall  find  they  contain,  with 
slight  exceptions,  nearly  the  same  well-known  names  one  year  after  another. 
Want  of  time  will  not  altogether  explain  the  difficulty,  because  plenty  of  work 
is  done  which  is  not  sent  in  to  compete,  inasmuch  as  that  the  subjects  treated 
do  not  happen  to  be  among  those  upon  the  list  selected  for  the  year.  This, 
then,  does  away  with  the  plea  which  may  be  suggested  of  want  of  time;  for  if 
there  is  time  for  one  class  of  pictures  there  is  also  time  for  another  ;  and  some 
surely  might  be  taken  illustrative  of  some  of  the  items  chosen  by  the  council. 
The  question,  I  think,  is  capable  of  a  different  solution,  at  any  rate,  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  my  impression  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labour 
of  many  of  our  members  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  the  profit  of  but  few  besides 
the  makers  of  plates  and  chemicals,  and  that  many  plates  are  spoiled  and  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment  results  from  the  want  of  a  little  system  to  begin 
with.  Complaints,  by  no  means  few,  are  constantly  cropping  up  here  and  there 
amongst  us  ;  first  the  plates  are  at  fault,  then  the  lens  must  lie  wrong,  the  pyro 
will  not  give  any  density  worth  speaking  of;  in  nine  cases  out  often,  negatives 
are  thin,  fogged,  useless,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
number  of  melancholy  blanks  of  failures  one  experiences  before  the  fickle  wheel 
of  chance  stops  opposite  our  hazard,  and  turns  up  a  prize  in  the  shape  of  a 
fairly-respectable  printing  negative,  to  gladden  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
would-be  winnner  of  that  much-coveted  slip  of  pasteboard  our  worthy  Pre¬ 
sidents  have  been  hitherto  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  us  with  all  the  grace, 
elegance,  and  pomp,  suitable  to  so  august  an  occasion  as  the  first  meeting  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  mortifying  experience  (and  it  has  been  mine  as  it  may  have  been 
yours)  on  returning  home  after  an  afternoon’s  jaunt,  fagged  and  footsore  maybe, 
after  many  a  weary  tramp  and  scramble  over  hill  and  dale,  borne  down  by  the 
inevitable  luggage,  in  search  of  those'  treasured  “  bits”  we  are  all  so  anxious 
to  possess,  to  find,  as  the  image  developes  itself  under  our  fingers,  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  our  latest  group  rearing  their  towering  and  gigantic  figures 
into  the  skyline  and  over  the  tops  of  a  distant  Snowdon.  When  this  occurs, 
we  recognise  the  unpleasant  fact  that  we  have  exposed  two  pTtures  upon  too 
crowded  an  area  of  gelatine  ;  in  simple  words,  have  drawn  the  same  shutter 
twice  and  spoiled  perhaps  half  an  afternoon’s  work.  This  carelessness,  though 
irremediable  at  the  time,  is  a  lesson  once  learned  not  easily  forgotten,  and  we 
gen  rally  resolve  that  such  a  fiasco  will  not  be  allowed  to  occur  upon  another 
occasion,  by  carrying  a  note-book,  and,  having  previously  numbered  our  slides 
with  good-sized  plain  figures  (if  they  were  not  so  marked  before,  as  they  should 
have  been  by  the  makers),  and  religiously  registering  upon  the  spot  every 
exposure  as  it  is  made. 

The  labour  lost,  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  moments  since,  consists  in  part,  I 
venture  to  think,  of  a  certain  amount  of  want  of  system  to  commence  with. 
How  many  of  us,  among  the  newer  members  of  this  Society  especially — and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  I  imagine  some  few  of  the  older  ones  may  be  included — 
ever  think  of  testing  our  lenses  and  plates  before  going  afield?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  numbers  go  out  expecting  to  obtain  a 
negative  purely  on  the  chance  of  hitting  an  approximately  correct  exposure  ? 
Mr.  So-and-so  brings  home  first-rate  pictures  on  an  exposure  of  one  second, 
and  he  only  uses  a  cheap  single  lens,  so  why  should  not  I  with  my  portable 
symmetrical  of  the  latest  pat'ern  also  succeed  in  producing  good  pictures  ?  I 
give  identically  the  same  exposure  that  he  does,  and  vet  get  nothing ;  but 
Mr.  So-and-so  uses  perhaps  a  quick  plate  and  a  rapid  lens,  while  I  have  a 
plate  three  times  slower,  and  a  lens  with  a  focal  value  of  as  against  one 
representing,  say,  qU.  The  sequel  is  obvious.  This  may  be  considered  an 
exaggeration,  and  so  it  is,  in  a  measure  ;  but  it  conveys  my  meaning,  and 
working  in  sudi  a  slipshod  fashion  can  mean  nothing  in  the  end  but  failure, 
and  is  in  any  case  experience  bought  in  a  very  dear  market.  The  lenses  and 
plates,  especially  the  former,  must  be  tested  if  you  want  passable,  and  both,  if 
you  wish  to  produce  first-rate  work.  As  rapid  lenses  of  the  doublet  class  are 
perhaps  more  in  favour  generally  than  either  the  portable  symmetrical  or 
single  type,  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  complaint  most  beginners  suffer 
from  (and  in  this  I  must  ask  the  older  and  more  experienced  to  bear  with  me, 
as  m  my  of  my  remarks  arc  principally  addressed  rather  to  beginners  than  to 
them)  is  excessive  over-exposure.  They  cannot  understand  how  one,  or  two, 
or  four  seconds,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  possibly  produce  such  a  marvellous 
effect  upon  the  plate,  and  the  consequence  is  they  let  it  ‘‘soak,”  as  an  artist 
friend  of  mine  once  graphically  expressed  it;  and  if  the  “soaking”  process  is 
ever  a  success,  it  can  only  be  so  by  a  happy  accident,  under  probably  most 
exception  il  circumstances. 

Perhaps  our  failures  are  the  strong  st  incentive  I  can  offer  as  a  plea  for 
thoroughly  testing  our  paraphernalia.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
camera  and  slides  are  in  proper  working  order,  as  there  is  no  shadow  of  excuse 
whatever  for  permitting  defects  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  our  outfit 
to  add  to  our  difficulties  when  the  remedy  is  so  simple  ;  and,  besides  which, 
commencing  operations  under  such  circumstances  reduces  the  possibility  of 
non-success  to  a  dead  certainty,  for  the  camera  and  slides  must  be  strictly 
light-tight,  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  identical  with  that  of  the  sensitive 
plate  (this  being  especially  important,  as  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  but  that  it 
has  not  unfrequently  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance), 
the  tripod  steady,  and  the  light  of  the  developing-room  free  from  suspicion,  or 
the  testing  of  the  lens  and  plates  may  be  dispensed  with  as  an  entirely  super¬ 
fluous  undertaking.  The  apparatus,  then,  being  in  order,  the  next  most 
necessary  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  ;  and  the  subject 


lias  been  so  frequently  insisted  upon  at  these  meetings  that  I  feel  almost  Isnind 
to  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  it  again,  and  should  not  do  so,  but  that  I 
suspect,  if  the  members  present  tonight  were  canvassed,  there  would  be  but  a 
small  proportion  of  them  who  could  name  the  focal  value  of  one  of  the  stops  of 
the  lenses  they  use,  not  to  say  anything  whatever  about  the  remainder.  The 
process  is  simply  to  first  ascertain  the  approximate  length  of  focus,  by  directing 
the  lens  upon  some  distant  object,  and  having  focussed  sharply,  to  measure 
the  distance  between  the  slit  into  which  the  stops  fit  in  the  case  of  a  doublet, 
or  from  the  lens  itself  when  a  single  one  is  used — and  the  ground  glass  screen 
receiving  the  image.  We  will  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  ordinary 
quarter-plate  single  lens  with  an  ascertained  focus  by  the  means  just  men¬ 
tioned,  ot  (say)  fixe  inches.  The  exact  diameter  of  the  stops  must  next  be 
measured.  Suppose  we  take  two  of  them  for  our  purpose,  the  largest  being 
half-inch  and  the  smaller  one  quarter-inch,  and  having  divid-  d  the  focus  into 
the  diameter,  obtain  a  result  in  the  first  instance  (or  largest  stop)  of  a  focal 
value  represented  by  -y--,  and  in  the  second  (or  smaller  one)  by  ,,k  .  Hut 
a'though  the  diameter  of  aperture  of  the  one  is  just  double  that  of  the  other, 
we  shall  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  we  thereby  infer  that  the  exposure  is  doubled 
also,  for  a  reference  to  the  diagram  upon  the  blackboard  will,  I  think,  clearlv 
demonstrate  to  you  that  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  half-inch 
aperture,  instead  of  doubling,  quadruples  that  admitted  by  the  quarter-inch, 
so  that  before  our  figures  represent  the  true  relative  values  of  the  diameicis  wc 
are  dealing  with,  they  must  be  squared,  which  gives  us  in  the  case  of  the  half¬ 
inch  a  square  of  ten,  which  is  one  hundred,  and  in  the  other  a  square  of 
twenty,  which  is  four  hundred.  Ho  that  we  now  know  as  the  one  hundred 
will  go  in  the  four  hundred  just  four  times,  so  the  latter  requires  exactly  four 
times  longer  exposure  than  the  former  to  produce  the  same  results.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  lenses  ;  to  that  a  very  little  trouble  in  the  first  instance  will  put 
us  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  correct  exposure  required  for  all  our  own 
stops,  but  that  of  any  other  stop  of  any  other  lens  whatsoever,  no  matter  of 
what  size  or  make  it  may  happen  to  be.  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  us 
that  in  mastering  this  little  sum  we  are  already  well  over  the  main  stumbling- 
blocks  which  be^et  those  who,  ill-advisedly  preferring  to  trust  to  guess  work, 
and  meeting,  as  might  be  expected,  with  ignominious  failure,  very  consider¬ 
ately  seize  the  opportunity  to  cast  the  onus  upon  their  plates,  chemicals,  or 
apparatus — anything,  in  short,  rather  than  upon  their  own  shoulders. 

Time  of  day,  quality  of  light,  subject  colour,  depth  of  the  shadows,  and  so 
forth,  must  of  necessity  all  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  difficulties  of  that 
kind  are  much  easier  to  overcome  when  once  we  know  precisely  what  our  lenses 
are  capable  of  under  certain  circumstances.  Then  follows  the  testing  of  the 
plates,  which  is  so  excessively  simple,  though  one-quarter  of  us  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it,  that  I  should  hesitate  to  bring  it  before  your  notice  at  all,  but 
that  I  Inow  a  good  many  of  those  of  you  present  tonight  prefer  playing  into 
the  manufacturer’s  hands  by  sacrificing  one  dozen  after  another  rather  than 
taking  the  little  extra  trouble  it  entails,  but  which  is  amply  repaid  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  not  a  very  time-absorbing  affair,  on  the  first  bright,  still  day, 
at  the  best  part  of  the  light  you  can  command,  to  place  a  plate  in  the  dark 
slide,  and,  after  having  focussed  upon  any  handy  subject,  with  plenty  of  con¬ 
trast,  to  put  in  the  smallest  stop,  insert  the'  slide,  cap  the  lens,  and  draw  out 
the  shutter  a  quarter  of  the  way,  give,  say,  one  second,  recap  the  lens  (taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  camera  in  the  operation),  draw  out  the  shutter  another 
quarter,  expose  another  second,  and  so  on  until  the  four  sections  of  the  plate 
have  been  similarly  manipulated,  when  it  will  of  course  be  found  that  the  first 
section  will  have  received  four  seconds,  while  the  others  will  have  had  three, 
two,  and  one  second,  respectively.  On  developing  in  the  usual  way  it  will  be 
easy  to  discriminate  as  to  which  of  the  exposures  is  nearest  the  right  one. 
Before  proceeding  to  develope,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  with  the 
photometer  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes  to  get  a  certain  tint  with  the  same 
quality  of  light  as  that  to  which  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  and  having  made 
a  note  of  it,  and  armed  with  the  time  of  the  plate  and  the  value  of  your  stops, 
a  reference  to  your  pocket-book  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  you,  in  almost 
every  case,  to  determine  your  exposure  upon  any  given  subject  to  a  certainty. 
Should  the  light  be  variable  the  photometer  conies  to  your  aid,  because,  if, 
when  your  test  plate  was  taken  in  bright  sunshine  the  tint  on  the  photometer 
having  registered  at  the  same  time  ten  seconds,  you  now  find  in  a  duller  light 
it  takes  fifty  seconds  to  obtain  the  same  tint,  or  five  times  as  long,  it  follows 
that  your  plate  must  also  require  five  times  the  normal  exposure,  as  the  light 
is  proved  to  be  that  much  weaker  than  it  was  when  the  plate  was  tested. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  quite  incredulous  at  the  excessively  attenuated  actinic 
value  of  the  light  which  my  photometer  has  indicated  on  dull  days  or  in  dark 
situations  ;  but  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  your  unerring  little  sensitometer 
should  tell  you,  as  mine  has  told  me  more  than  once,  that  hundreds  of  times 
the  normal  exposure  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  good  negative,  you  may 
blindly  trust  to  its  faithful  indications,  or  more  or  less  disappointment  will 
inevitably  follow. 

A  very  general  opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  there  is  a  greater  margin 
of  latitude  permissible,  both  in  the  exposure,  and  development,  of  gelatine,  over 
collodion  plates.  1  cannot,  however,  imagine  why  it  should  be  so,  and  so  far, 
have  not  found  my  experience  to  vary  from  my  opinion.  The  action  of  the 
light  now  takes  seconds  in  place  of  minutes  to  accomplish  the  chemical  change 
in  the  sensitive  film — a  change,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  even  yet  thoroughly 
understood  by  chemists — but  it  is  only  a  relative  difference  at  best.  There  was 
as  much  latitude  in  minutes  with  collodion  as  there  is  in  seconds  and  fractions 
of  seconds  with  gelatine  films  ;  and  an  error  of  exposure  in  either  case  is  bound 
to  detract  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the  perfection  of  the  resulting  nega¬ 
tive,  and  however  many  ‘  •  dodges  ”  may  be  employed  to  save  it,  the  weak 
points  will  not  fail  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  print,  if  too  subtle  to  be 
detected  in  the  negative  itself.  If  what  I  maintain  is  correct,  it  will  completely 
explain  the  want  of  density  and  “  sparkle,”  which  are  the  most  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  lodged  against  gelatine  ;  but  who  can  wonder  that  brilliance  is  wanting 
if  wrong  exposure  is  at  the.  bottom  of  the  matter  ;  and  does  it  seem  probable  on 
the  face  of  it  that  any  amount  of  cooking  will  bring  up  a  negative  which  has 
received  a  miscalculated  exposure  to  start  with,  to  the  level  of  one  the  exposure 
of  which  has  been  correct.  I  pass  round  two  plates  which  will,  I  think,  illus¬ 
trate  my  meaning  clearly.  The  first  one  is  a  good  negative,  the  second  one. 
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although  a  fair  one  and  one  which  prints  well,  is,  nevertheless,  unmistakeably 
over-exposed,  and  just  lacks  that  brilliance  we  hear  so  much  about.  In  this 
instance,  and  in  many  others  of  which  I  have  seen  specimens  amongst  my  own 
work  and  that  of  friends,  there  is  no  doubt  the  plate  is  not  to  blame,  though  it 
often  does  get  it  unfairly.  The  third  negative  I  will  call  your  attention  to,  not 
by  any  means  that  I  am  prbud  of  it,  speaks  for  itself,  and  plainly  shows  that 
if  such  objectionable  opacity  is  possible  with  under-exposure,  it  rests  entirely 
with  ourselves  to  regulate  it  by  proper  treatment  in  the  camera.  I  am  afraid 
what  I  have  said  has  extended  almost  to  tedious  limits,  for  which  there  is  less 
excuse  in  my  instance  than  there  ought  to  be,  as  I  have  had  nothing  new  to 
bring  before  you  ;  but  my  object  has  been,  not  to  presume  to  help  those  who 
stand  in  no  need  of  help,  but  rather  to  render  what  little  assistance  lies  in  my 
power  to  such  as  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  a  few  plain  hints,  the  value 
of  which,  experience  has  taught  me,  and  which,  if  profited  by,  will  be  found  to 
save  them  considerably  in  the  long  run,  in  temper,  in  pocket,  and  in  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  members  were  informed  that  the  enlargements 
for  the  presentation  prints  from  members’  negatives  were  on  view,  six  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  each  member  having  the  right  to  choose  two. 

Donations  for  the  library  were  announced  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  and  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd,  after  a  preliminary  pen-and-ink  lantern  slide  illustrating 
the  fact  that  “One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,”  exhibited 
about  fifty  lantern  slides  made  by  contact  from  quarter-plate  negatives  taken 
during  a  recent  “first  visit  to  Switzerland.”  The  slides  were  partly  on  Frv’s 
new  lantern  plates,  and  partly  on  Edwards’s  chloride  plates.  The  former  fully 
proved  the  capabilities  of  gelatine-bromide  with  carbonate  of  soda  development 
to  compete  with  any  mode  of  making  lantern  slides.  The  greatest  admiration 
was  evoked,  not  only  at  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  chosen,  but  at  the  artistic 
choice  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  capabilities  of 
a  quarter-plate  camera,  in  able  hands,  were  shown  to  be  very  great.  Mr.  Booth¬ 
royd  deferred  the  reading  of  his  paper  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Newall  then  showed  a  few  fine  transparencies  on  Fry’s  plates,  developed 
with  soda,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips,  placing  an  exposed  chloride  plate  in  a 
specially  prepared  tank,  filled  with  ferrous  oxalate,  in  the  lantern,  afforded  the 
members  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  development  of  the  transparency  on  the 
screen.  It  was  then  removed  and  “  hypo  ”  being  substituted  for  the  developer  ; 
it  was  cleared  and  the  resulting  transparency  did  not  seem  to  have  in  any  way 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  limelight,  being  quite  free  from  fog. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  ultimo, — Mr.  A.  Robertson  in  the  chair. 

The  question-box  contained  an  inquiry  which  led  to  a  committee  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  supper. 

The  routine  business  having  been  finished,  Mr.  Goodale  gave  his  paper  on 
Printing  on  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper,  which  was  ilustrated  by  experiments. 
An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lang  s  id  he  had  been  using  a  new  developer  for  prints,  namely,  tartrate 
of  iron,  made  by  di  solving  ferrous  hydrate  in  tartaric  acid.  He  developed 
some  prints  before  the  meeting  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Paton  exhibited  some  very  fine  prints  done  on  “Alpha”  paper. 

Mr.  Urie,  jun.,  also  showed  some  proofs  which  he  had  printed  by  means  of  a 
machine  driven  by  clockwork.  They  were  very  u inform. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  was  given  by  Mr.  Bell  : — Rooms  could 
be  had  for  £16  per  year,  or,  including  taxes,  Ac. ,  £20  per  year.  Consideration 
of  the  report  was  left  over  until  next  meeting, 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  next  meeting  would  be  a  lantern  night,  and 
requested  members  to  bring  their  transparencies  with  them. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  14, — the 
President,  Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  in  the  chair. 

The  presentation  prints  for  the  past  year,  subject,  After  the  Storm,  by 
Messrs.  Valentine  A  Son,  of  Dundee,  were  handed  to  the  members.  Mr.  John 
Emery,  sen.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  experiment  of  circulating  albums  containing  specimens  of  the  work  of 
members  of  the  Society  having  proved  a  success,  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  re¬ 
quested  to  procure  additional  albums  for  this  purpose. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  having  been  determined  upon,  members  were 
invited  to  contribute,  and  the  President  was  requested  to  obtain  some  high- 
class  slides  from  some  of  the  leading  London  makers,  and  to  undertake  the 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  generally. 

After  an  interesting  chat  upon  matters  photographic,  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  28th  January,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  members  of  the 
Association,  together  with  gentlemen  connected  with  other  local  scientific 
societies,  assembled  in  the  Museum  Hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Hanley, 
Mr.  Alderman  Hampton  presiding.  After  a  few  prefatory  remarks  by  the 
Chairman,  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  uncoloured  slides,  illustrative  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Thames,  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  A  number  of  trans¬ 
parencies  made  by  the  President  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  were  also  shown,  and 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all  present ;  the  photographs  being  all  pronounced 
very  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  produced  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of  a  first-rate  selection  of  coloured 
and  uncoloured  slides  illustrative  of  scenery  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
elsewhere,  lent  by  Mr.  Chatham  Pexton,  of  Holloway,  London,  and  a  capital 
series  of  studies  of  sheep  and  cattle,  contributed  by  Mr.  P.  Fincham,  of  Dul¬ 
wich.  Both  sets  of  slides  were  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  the  members 
and  their  friends.  Some  instantaneous  pictures  (by  Mr.  Fincham)  of  swans 
and  other  aquatic  birds  eliciting  the  warmest  commendation. 

The  pictures  were  described  by  the  President,  who,  in  a  brief  address, 


explained  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  Association,  and  testified  to  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  him  to  see  so  many  of  its  friends  present. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council  for  their  interesting  entertain¬ 
ment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hampton  in  a  felicitous  speech,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
SPANTON,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him  to 
see  so  many  scientific  societies  in  the  district,  all  doing  such  excellent  work. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  slides 
for  the  entertainment,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Smith — the  former 
of  whom  had  lent  the  lantern,  and  the  latter  manipulated  it— a  most  enjovable 
evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 


THE  GLOSSOP  DALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  large  room  of  the  Glossop  Town  Hall  presented  a  very  brilliant  scene  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  27th  ult. ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Annual  Soiree  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Glossop  Dale  Photographic  Society. 

The  Society,  though  of  very  modest  proportions  so  far  as  the  number  of 
members  is  concerned,  prosecutes  its  aims  with  much  earnestness,  and  those 
practically  acquainted  with  it  manifest  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  art 
which  is  highly  commendable,  and  we  think  it  may  lie  asserted,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  of  the  numerous  visitors  who  patron  sed  the  soiree  few,  if 
any,  anticipated  the  treat  in  store  for  them.  The  Society  was  established  in 
November,  1883,  and  that  it  has  a  legitimate  claim  to  existence  was  abundantly 
manifest  by  the  numerous  and  creditable  productions  of  the  camera  at  the 
hands  of  its  members  presented  to  public  view  on  ihe  27th  ult.  The  object  of 
the  exhibition  was  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Society  and  its  operations,  as  well  as  with  the  advances  made  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art  generally  ;  ami  the  spirit  the  members  put  forth  in  attaining  this 
end  resulted  in  a  collection  of  pictures  and  photographic  appliances  of  rare 
excellence,  both  as  regards  variety,  number,  and  artistic  worth.  The  pictures 
were  placed  on  screens  of  marocn  cloth  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  a’ so 
upon  an  improvised  screen  in  the  centre,  while  in  addition  there  were  st  nds 
containing  specimens  of  cameras,  stereoscopes,  transparencies,  albums,  Ac. 
The  room  in  addition  was  beautifully  decorated.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
crimson  cloth,  the  windows  draped  with  similar  material  and  lace  curtains,  and 
Hags  were  arranged  in  trophy  fashion  at  intervals  on  the  walls,  while  the  plat¬ 
form  was  adorned  with  a  number  of  exotic  and  other  plants  kindly  lent  by 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Rowcliffe  anel  R.  G.  Hawke,  members  of  the  Society.  The  room 
thus  formed  an  admirable  lounge.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place  at  19.45, 
when  there  was  a  large  and  fashionable  company  present. 

The  President  (Captain  Partington)  then  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
subject  of  Photography. 

The  company  then  devoted  their  attention  to  the  objects  exhibited,  which 
were  the  theme  of  general  commendation.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  a  great  surprise,  and  gave  unmitigated  satisfaction.  The  pressure 
upon  the  limited  space  for  promenading  was  somewhat  great  in  consequence  of 
the  large  number  of  visitors,  but  this  was  relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  many 
to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  a  lantern  exhibition  was  arranged,  and  which 
attracted  as  many  spectators  as  could  be  conveniently  accommodated,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  displays  being  given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  These  consisted  of  a 
series  of  views  taken  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick,  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  in  the  course  of  a  week’s  tour  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  the  meant'me  that  section  of  the  company  who  were  in  the  picture 
exhibition  had  their  aural  senses  charmed  by  selections  of  vocal  music  by  an 
efficient  glee  party,  whose  performances  were  interspersed  by  instrumental  and 
vocal  duets  and  solos  by  various  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  room  were  some  very  fine  views  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  marvellous 
cliaracteris'ics  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  representations  of  Indian  architecture, 
scenes  in  Japan,  and  portraits  of  Japanese  character,  from  the  Mikaido  down 
to  the  lowest  coolie.  The  latter  were  the  work  of  a  native  photographer,  and, 
as  well  as  the  others  we  have  named,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Charles  Hairis, 
F.R.G.S.,  in  a  tour  round  the  world.  Mr.  Harris  was  present,  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Other 
selections  exhibited  were  by  the  Platinotype  Company ;  there  were  also 
specimens  of  the  autotype  process,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  an 
enlargeil  excellent  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Some  combination 
pictures,  just  back  from  the  Northampton  exhibition,  were  very  clever  and 
admirably  depicted,  and  were  a  source  of  much  interest.  There  were  also 
photographs  by  Messrs.  Brothers,  Chilton,  Coote,  Leigh,  Pollitt,  and  Rev.  H. 
V.  Macdona,  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  as  well  as  some  by 
members  of  the  Derby  and  the  Hyde  Societies.  The  great  attraction  to 
practical  photographers  was  the  apparatus,  Ac.,  which  occupied  a  stand  in  the 
body  of  the  hall.  Here  were  exhibited  cameras,  Ac.,  by  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Shew  A  Co.,  Marion  A  Co.,  and  others,  including  the  new  patent  camera  by 
S.  D.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  which  created  much  interest,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  practical  photographers  present.  Great  interest  was  also 
shown  in  the  many  novelties  by  Messrs.  Shew  A  Co.,  and  the  “Miniature” 
camera  and  the  “Alpha”  prints  by  Messrs.  Marion  A  Co.  ;  while  the  case  of 
lantern  slides  by  Cowan  exhibited  a  range  of  tones  truly  marvellous.  The 
stereoscope,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Manchester,  was  very  largely 
patronised.  The  soiree  was  brought  to  a  termination  at  twenty-three  o’clock 
by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  company  dispersed  to  their 
homes  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  treat  they  had  experienced  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibition  was  open  the  following  evening  (Wednesday)  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  at  the  nominal  price  of  fid.  They,  however,  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  collection  of  photographs, 
Ac.,  the  attendance  being  very  scant  indeed- -a  warning  to  other  societies  how 
they  cater  for  the  working  classes. 


NOTTS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Nottingham 
Institute  on  the  2nd  inst., — the  President  (George  Shepperlev,  Esq.),  in  the 
chair. 
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Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  continued,  two  names 
were  nominated  for  membership. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs,  kindly  lent  by  various  linns  of  dry- 
plate  makers,  including  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards,  Fry  A  Co. ,  Gray  Bros.,  Cus¬ 
hions  &  Co.,  and  the  Photographic  Artists’  Supply  Association,  was  held,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members  present.  Several  other  linns  had  promised 
exhibits,  but  their  contributions  had  not  arrived.  The  very  line  series  (in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson’s  prize  pictures)  on  Edwards’s  plates  were  much 
admired.  After  as  thorough  an  inspection  of  the  line  collection  as  time  would 
allow,  and  numerous  questions  having  been  answered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Codings, 
who  had  kindly  undertaken  the  task  of  getting  them  together,  that  gentleman 
read  the  concluding  paper  of  a  series  on  Development,  and  an  enjoyable  meeting 
finished  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  so  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  evening’s  instruction  and  enjoyment. 

- +. - - 

©omgponlmtcc 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  that  you  have  generously  thrown  open  your 
columns  to  allow  of  the  vexed  question  of  photographers  and  their 
assistants  being  fully  discussed,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  the  subject 
can  be  thoroughly  well  ventilated. 

There  are  evidently  faults  on  both  sides.  For  instance,  one  often 
notices  in  your  advertisement  columns  operators,  Ac.,  advertising  for 
situations,  stating  that  they  are  first-class  men,  could  manage  a  branch 
establishment,  retouch,  Ac.,  for  25s.  or  30s.  per  week.  No  doubt  they 
are  engaged  by  some  one,  and  the  result  is  they  are  not  able  to  retain  the 
situation.  The  employer  is  (like  your  correspondent,  ,l  C.  P.”|  disgusted, 
and  gladly  packs  off  the  “  first-class  ”  man,  paying  him  his  week’s  salary, 
and  feels  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  is  out  of  his  sight.  Who  is  to  blame? 
Is  it  not  the  employer,  for  how  can  he  expect  a  good  assistant  at  so 
moderate  a  salary? 

I  will  cite  you  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  a  short  time  since, 
showing  a  considerable  amount  of  imposition.  An  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  usual  course ;  advertiser  wanted  a  situation  as  Jirst-class 
operator  and  retoucher,  clever  with  children,  Ac.  To  my  knowledge,  he 
was  none  of  these,  having  had  but  a  short  experience  at  printing,  and 
occasionally  taking  a  negative  in  the  absence  of  the  operator  in  a  second- 
rate  studio. 

Respecting  specimens,  I  fear  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  sent  are 
not  the  productions  of  the  senders.  It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
thus  of  one’s  fellow-assistants,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true.  As  an 
operator  to  a  firm  where  upwards  of  thirty  assistants  are  constantly 
employed,  and  having  had  such  great  facilities  for  judging,  I  believe  such 
to  be  the  case.  Only  a  shoit  time  ago  my  employer  advertised  for  a 
first-class  retoucher.  Some  excellent  specimens  were  sent,  the  gentleman 
was  engaged,  but  alas !  he  had  no  more  idea  of  retouching  than  the 
“  man  in  the  moon.”  He  commenced  his  duties  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  was  sent  about  his  business  the  next  day,  with  a  severe  caution  as  to 
his  future  representations. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  specimens  of  work  are  sent,  the  whole  of 
them  should  be  forwarded  to  the  photographer  at  whose  studio  they  were 
taken,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  really  the  production  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  or  not.  This  would  prevent  any  imposition  on  the  part  of  the 
assistant  respecting  his  capabilities. 

One  word  more.  “  C.  P.”  complains  of  the  “want  of  ability”  in 
assistants,  but  suggests  no  remedy.  I  will,  however,  do  so.  Let  him, 
and  other  employers,  send  at  least  one  portrait  study  to  our  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Pall  Mall,  allowing  the  operator  or  head  assistant  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  photograph ;  not  a  copy,  but  an  original  idea  of  his  own. 
It  could  be  done  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  before  the  busy  season 
commenced.  By  this  means  both  master  and  employe  would  reap  the 
benefit ;  it  would  cultivate  and  educate  the  mind,  in  an  artistic  sense,  of 
the  assistant,  while  the  employer,  instead  of  sending  out  stiff,  rigid, 
commercial  kind  of  photographs,  which  one  so  often  sees,  would  find  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  imparting  more  artistic  feeling  and  excellence  of 
pose  than  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  in  his  operating  work. 

I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  “An  Operator.” 

January  31,  18?5. 


SKELETON  FRAMES  FOR  USE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  January  30,  I  sec  extracts  from  the 
complete  specification  and  application  for  a  patent  by  W.  G.  Honey. 
The  claim  is  for  a  skeleton  frame  on  which  to  place  a  sensitive  plate,  to 
developc,  wash,  and  fix  the  same  without  touching  the  solutions  with  the 
lingers.  A  device  of  this  sort  was  used  to  my  knowledge  by  the  late 
William  Keith,  of  this  town,  for  holding  his  plates  after  developing  when 
out  in  the  country,  his  method  being  to  slightly  wash  on  one  of  these 
skeleton  frames  (many  of  which  fitted  into  a  case)  and  then  carry  home 
to  fix. 


Acting  on  the  above  idea  some  years  ago,  I  had  frami  made  similar 
to  the  annexed  drawing  for  use  when  experimenting  with  the  carbon 
process. 

The  frame  was  made  of  zinc,  and  consists  of  a  skeleton  frame  or  rim 
with  corners  (a  a  a  a),  or  a  ledge  ail  round  on  which  to  rest  the  plate  ;  at 


each  end  of  the  frame  were  drilled  two  holes  (r.  b)  into  which  the  handle 
(g),  made  of  twisted  brass  wire,  was  sprung,  the  object  of  the  frame  being 
to  save  the  fingers  from  the  hot  water  necessary  for  development. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is*  the  same  sort  of  thing  ft*-  which  protection  is 
sought  through  the  Patent  Office,  so  I  tender  the  above  information  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Richard  Crowe. 

Liverpool ,  January  31,  1885, 


A  LANTERN  DISSOLVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  only  noticed  a  day  or  two  ago  an  article  by  Mr. 
Gulliver  in  the  Almanac,  describing  and  illustrating  a  lantern  dissolver 
which  that  gentleman  would  appear  to  consider  somewhat  of  a  novelty. 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  justice  to  one  who  did  so  much  to  introduce 
photographs  as  lantern  slides,  and  to  popularise  the  instrument,  to  say 
that  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Dancer,  late  optician  of  Manchester, 
constructed  for  my  uncle,  Colonel  Mellor,  F.R.A.S.,  a  pair  of  oxy- 
hydrogen  lanterns,  the  front  lens- tubes  of  which  were  litted  with  the 
dissolver  described  by  Mr.  Gulliver — the  details  being,  however,  slightly 
better  worked  out?  * 

I  can  very  well  remember  seeing,  some  twenty-two  to  twenty- five  yeais 
ago,  before  Mr.  Dancer  brought  out  his  dissolving  tap,  several  dissolving- 
view  exhibitions  of  photographic  transparencies  in  which  he  worked  one 
of  the  lanterns,  and  my  uncle  the  other,  the  dissolving  being  done  with 
the  apparatus  described  in  The  Almanac  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  and  when  the 
view  was  “on”  the  light  was  turned  down  in  the  lantern  not  at  the 
moment  showing,  to  economise  gas.  In  these  cases  an  eighteen-feet  discs 
was  used,  and  many  of  the  modern  instruments  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
exhibiting  the  photographs  more  effectively.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

PoleJield,  Prestieieh,  February  3,  1885.  E.  W.  Mellok. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Almanac  just  published  I  find  an  excellent  article 
on  the  above  subject,  and  means  are  suggested  for  testing  the  abilities  of 
photographic  assistants,  and  by  giving  certificates  of  efficiency  protecting 
employers  from  being  imposed  upon  by  incompetent  persons.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  can  do  all  the  work  required,  from 
taking  the  negative  to  sending  out  the  finished  prints,  who  has  also  a 
practical  knowledge  of  outdoor  work  and  enlarging,  is,  to  the  average 
photographer,  a  more  useful  and  valuable  person  than  one  who  can 
simply  enlarge  or  retouch.  In  fact,  a  one-branch  assistant  (except  in 
very  large  firms)  is  something  like  the  “  dolls’-eye  maker,”  who  emigrated 
to  Jamacia,  more  ornamental  than  useful.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
assistants  coming  into  the  profession  with  little  or  no  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  who  do  the  trade  no  good,  and  frequently  prevent  really  valuable 
assistants  from  getting  emyloyment. 

I  feel  with  your  contributor,  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  protect  masters  and  assistants  from  incompetent  and  worth¬ 
less  men.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  at  some  future  day 
we  may  have  some  institution  where  assistants  may  present  themselves 
for  examination,  and  gain  their  first  or  second-class  certificate,  and  start 
life  with  a  professional  degree  ;  and  so  arm  themselves  against  un¬ 
scrupulous  would-be  colleagues.  Masters  would  then  know  what  to 
expect  from  a  man,  and  would  not  suffer  loss  and  disappointment. 

As  there  is  no  such  institution  at  present,  assistants  might  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  I  believe.  The 
institute  sends  papers  to  most  towns  where  a  suitable  managing  com¬ 
mittee  exists,  and  any  one  applying  before  the  end  of  April  next  could 
sit  at  the  examinations  which  are  held  in  June.  The  medals,  prizes,  and 
certificates,  are  very  valuable,  and  in  themselves  worth  working  hard  for. 
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Below  are  a  few  questions  selected  from  the  examination  papers  of 
previous  years: — 1880.  “How  should  you  prepare  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  for  use  with  the  wet  plate  collodion  process  ?  Give  the  formula 
you  would  use.”  “  What  is  the  use  of  a  swing-back  in  a  camera,  and  how 
can  it  be  utilised  for  landscape  work?”- — — 1882.  “Give  the  theory  of 
toning  as  far  as  you  know  it,  and  detail  any  experiments  which  may 
throw  light  on  it.”  “A  carte-de-visite  negative  is  handed  to  you  from 
which  a  12  x  10  print  is  to  be  produced  for  colouring  upon.  How  should 

you  execute  the  order  ?  - 1883.  “  Describe  in  detail  the  manipulations 

of  the  carbon  process,  from  the  placing  of  the  tissue  on  the  negative  to 
the  finished  print.” - 1881.  “  Describe  briefly  the  theory  of  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  photographic  image  when  an  alkaline  developer  is  used.” 

Any  one  who  could  answer  the  above  fully  and  correctly  and  so  gain  an 
elementary  certificate  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  valuable  and 
desirable  assistant  to  any  ordinary  photographer.  The  questions  are 
very  practical,  for  the  name  of  the  examiner  (Captain  Abney)  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantee  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  examinations. 

Trusting  you  will  not  think  this  too  lengthy  or  unworthy  a  space  in 
your  valued  paper, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Baker. 

First  Class  full  Certificate  and  Bronze  Medal,  C.  it  G.  L.  Institute. 

Leigh  House,  Sherlock  Street,  Birmingham,  February  3,  1885. 


BICHEOMATISED  GELATINO-BROMIDE  TISSUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  in  your  issue  of  December  ll)th,  1881,  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth  on  “A  Method  of  Making 
Transparencies  and  Reproducing  Negatives."  The  article  in  question 
was  a  very  interesting  one  to  me,  as  I  had  already  experimented  in  the 
direction  of  producing  reversed  negatives  with  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

As  I  happen  to  be  a  carbon  worker,  I  decided  to  try  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  negatives  from  gelatino-bromide  paper — Morgan  and  Kidd’s  product 
—according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  article. 

I  treated  the  gelatino-bromide  paper  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  I  treat  carbon  tissue,  dried  it,  exposed 
it  under  a  negative  until  I  obtained  a  sharp,  well-defined  picture,  and  on 
removal  from  the  printing-frame,  proceeded  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as 
carbon  tissue  ;  but  to  my  utmost  astonishment  I  found  that  the  paper, 
when  properly  squeegeed  to  a  glass  plate,  refused  to  develope  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  hot  water.  The  pflper  certainly  left  the  glass  in  every  case ; 
but  it  always  carried  the  film  with  it.  In  no  case  could  I  succeed  in 
leaving  the  gelatino-bromide  coating  on  the  glass  and  taking  the  paper  off 
by  itself.  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  omit  to  employ  the  usual  safe  edge 
just  as  for  carbon  printing. 

As  I  am  very  anxious  to  still  go  on  with  this  adaptation  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  process,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Cotesworth  would,  on 
seeing  this  letter,  take  the  matter  up  again,  and  he  will  doubtless  be  in  a 
position  to  explain  my  failure.  Trusting  you  will  give  this  a  corner  in 
your  next  issue,  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  M.  Thomas. 

Yew  Tree  Lodge,  Thatcham,  Berks,  January  31st,  1885. 

[Tu  an  article  at  page  51  of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Cotesworth  makes 
some  remarks  upon  the  employment  of  commercial  tissues,  and  states  his 
reasons  for  preferring  to  prepare  his  own  emulsion  and  tissues. — Ens.J 


McKELLEN’S  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  it  is  stated  that  the  camera  shown  by  Mr.  Cobb  at  the 
monthly  Technical  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  contained  some 
modifications,  allow  me  to  say  that  these  are  not  alterations,  but  simply 
the  addition  of  a  horizontal  swing,  which  can  be  made  with  the  camera,  or 
added  to  any  of  the  prize-medal  cameras. 

I  ask  for  this  insertion  as  I  fear  some  may  imagine  that  I  am  altering 
the  form  of  my  camera,  which  is  not  the  case. — I  am,  yours,  Ac. 

18,  Brown-street,  Manchester,  Jan.  31st,  1885.  S.  D,  McKellen. 

THE  REQUIBEMENTS  OF  PLATINOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  we  trespass  once  more  on  your  space  in  regard  to 
this  matter?  We  should  like  to  state  that  we  regret  that  Mr.  W.  K, 
Burton  thinks  what  we  have  written  “  a  little  illiberal,”  more  especially 
as,  in  our  previous  letter,  we  trusted  that  we  should  not  appear  ungracious 
in  pointing  out  wherein  we  were  persuaded  that  Mr.  Burton  (or,  rather, 
we  should  have  said,  the  report  of  his  lecture)  had  done  our  process  scant 
justice. 

Besides  writing  our  letter  for  this  Journal  we  also  addressed  one  to  Mr. 
Burton,  and  in  it  suggested  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  the  report  does 
not  represent  even  the  “  spirit  ”  of  his  remarks  (just  as  it  did  not,  as  it 
now  appears).  This  being  so,  and  seeing  that  we  particularly  called  at¬ 
tention  in  our  published  letter  to  what  the  report  stated,  w'e  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Burton  is  entitled  to  dub  the  action  we  took  “illiberal.” 


That  our  doubt,  as  well  as  our  action,  was  justified  Mr.  Burton’s  letter 
makes  plain,  and  had  the  report  been  of  a  similar  nature  to  Mr.  Burton’s 
statements  in  your  last  number  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  demur 
on  our  part.  But  Mr.  Burton  is  reported  to  have  not  only  brought  the 
necessity  for  a  calcium-tube  into  unenviable  prominence,  but — what  was 
worse— lie  is  stated  to  have  said  that  if  negatives  were  made  really  suitable 
for  platinotype,  these  would  not  answer  well  for  silver-printing  also — that 
they  would  not  be  “desirable  for  silver-printing.”  Mr.  Burton  does  not 
touch  on  this  in  his  letter.  Perhaps  the  report  may  be  incorrect  here 
also.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  again  that  icere  the  case  as  the  report 
states,  there  would  be  at  least  one  “  disadvantage”  of  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  to  professional  photographers. 

We  may,  perhaps,  here  remark  that  the  necessity  at  one  time  prevailed 
for  a  negative  with  greater  contrasts  than  could  be  conveniently  used  for 
silver  printing.  For  some  years  past,  however,  platinotype  has  been 
modified  in  this  respect,  until  the  case  now  stands  as  we  state. 

Mr.  Burton  wall  surely  pardon  us  if  we  look  after  the  good  name  of  our 
process,  if  we  expose  errors,  and  merely  state  what  we  feel  to  be  absolute 
facts.  Further,  he  must  remember,  no  matter  what  he  really  may  have 
said,  that  persons  not  present  at  the  lecture  would,  in  absence  of  this  cor¬ 
respondence,  certainly  have  taken  the  report  to  be  correct,  and  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  word  “  difficulty  ”  Mr.  Burton  now  substitutes 
for  the  “  disadvantage”  of  the  report  is  much  better  than  the  latter 
term.*  But,  of  course,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion — free 
opinion — whether  a  little  calcic  chloride  enclosed  in  a  receptacle  which  is 
removed  with  the  lid  forms  a  “  difficulty  ”  or  disadvantage  of  the  slightest 
importance,  more  especially  as  the  paper  will  keep  for  months,  and  even, 
as  we  stated,  for  one  or  two  years  under  such  “  difficulties.”  For  all  this 
we  admit  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
troublesome  or  a  difficulty,  and  what  is  not  either  of  these. 

But,  as  regards  the  other  matter,  which  was  perhaps  the  main  cause  of 
our  letter,  we  submit  that  if  any  make  a  negative  giving  a  Jirst-class 
platinotype,  this  same  negative  will  also  give  a  first-class  silver  print, 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  two  opinions  on  the  matter. 

Let  us  assure  Mr.  Burton  that  we  have  no  wish  to  “  ride  rough- shod 
over  criticism,”  but  we  are  arrogant  enough  to  believe  that  we  know  a 
good  deal  about  platinotype,  it  being  before  us  every  day,  almost,  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  previously,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  the  working  of 
silver  paper  also.  Of  course,  if  any  can  prove  what  we  state  to  be  not 
so,  why,  then— let  them :  let  them  even  make  a  statement  without 
proving  the  truth  of  it ;  but  leave  us  free  to  openly  state  an  opposite 
view. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Wm.  Adcock  bears  out  what  we  have  written,  and 
though  he  says  that  a  negative  too  “  hard”+  for  silver  will  do  well  with 
platinotype  (fairly  well,  we  think  he  means),  he  does  not  and  would  not 
say  that  the  “  hard”  negative  is  better  than  “a  good  negative.”  In  fact, 
he  says  that  “  a  good  negative  gives  good  prints  in  both  platinotype  and 
silver.”  And  so  say  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of  our  process. 
We  have  now  in  our  mind  a  photographer  whose  name  is  a  “  household 
word  ”  with  co-workers  in  this  and  other  countries.  What  does  he  do? 
He  takes  negatives  for  printing  in  silver,  and  delights  us  when  he  shows 
them  to  us  printed  in  platinotype.  And  we  agree  that  the  best  platinotypes 
are  those  from  such  negatives  as  are  neither  at  all  “hard”  nor  unduly 
thin  ;  in  fact,  the  “  good  negatives  ”  do  the  best  work. 

We  scarcely  think  that  Mr.  Burton  is  consistent  in  bringing  the  charge, 
“  riding  rough-shod,”  against  us  ;  for  this  reason  :  that  he  himself  owns 
that  the  report  did  not  represent  what  he  said,  or  his  views.  This  being 
so,  we  have  mainly  caused  the  correction  of  an  error,  and  have  not  dic¬ 
tated  to  him  what  he  shall  say  and  what  he  shall  not  say.  If  Mr.  Burton 
read  the  report  before  he  saw  our  reference  to  it,  was  he  satisfied  with  it ! 
We  think  he  could  not  have  been  so  ? 

Taking  the  combined  remarks  of  Mr.  Burton  and  of  “  Free  Lance”  we 
would  ask,  In  what  way  do  they  arrange  to  keep  their  sensitised  albumen- 
ised  paper  during  many  months  ?  Or,  more  to  the  point,  how  do  they 
keep  their  gelatino-bromide  (or  chloride)  paper  from  the  light,  if  not  by 
jealously  seeing  that  the  tube,  or  box,  be  not  left  open  ?  Why  not  fear 
that  the  “ ’prentice  hand  ”  will  fail  to  stop  out  the  light ?  “.Printers” 
may  be  “  forgetful  ”  or  ciireless  with  silver  bromide,  chloride,  or  platino¬ 
type  ;  and  all  our  contention  is  that  practically  equal  care  must  be  taken 
(for  different  reasons)  whichever  process  Mr.  Burton  lectured  on,  be 
adopted. 

Drying  the  “  calcium  ”  once  in  three  to  six  months  we  do  not  lake  to  be 
a  great  “  difficulty,”  and  even  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  outlay  of  a  few 
pence,  and  by  replacing  the  damp  “  calcium  ”  by  fresh,  kept  in  a  canister 
at  hand.  Further,  the  “  calcium  ”  being  taken  out  and  replaced  by  one 
and  the  same  actions  as  the  taking  off  and  putting  on  again  of  the 
lid  respectively,  we  really  do  fail  to  see  that  the  disadvantage  or  difficulty 
of  the  calcic  chloride  need  be  seriously  mentioned  in  view  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  process. 

Finally,  let  us  add  that  our  feeling  was,  and  is,  that  the  report  made 
out  the  “  disadvantages ”  very  disproportionate  to  the  advantages;  and 
we  are  glad  now  to  find  that  Mr.  Burton’s  view  is  really  to  the  contrary, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  in  any  way  to  defend  himself  as  to 
what  he  did  not  say. 

*  We  should  suggest  “precautions’ 

f  Just  as  a  thin  negative  will  do  fairly  well,  but  not  best,  with  silver. 
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There  remain  differences  between  us  to  what  form  difficulties  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  also  a  question  more  provable,  we  think,  as  to  the  negatives. 
Let  us  “  agree  to  differ,”  if  we  cannot  agree,  and  let  us  not  take  to  bandy¬ 
ing  hard  words,  but,  instead,  as  much  solid  argument  as  we  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  matter  in  hand. — We  are,  yours,  etc., 

January  31,  1885.  The  Platinotype  Company, 


• - «♦— - 

lErcfjanse  ffiolumn. 


Want.d,  Burrough  &  Cotton’s  book  on  Retouching  ;  will  exchange  photographic 
material  or  cash  to  value. — Address,  T.  Dobbie,  295,  Hope-street,  Glasgow. 

Wanted,  Photographic  News  in  exchange  for  The  Biutjsh  Journal  of  Photo- 
oraphy  weekly;  to  be  posted  Tuesdays. — Address,  W.  Evans,  15,  Armoury- 
terrace,  Ebbw  Yale,  Mon. 

I  will  exchange  a  capital  single  lens,  twenty-three  inches  focus,  for  a  similar 
lens  or  a  symmetrical  which  will  cover  12  x  10,  of  about  sixteen  inches  focus. 
— Address,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Whitby,  Yorks. 

9x7  landscape  camera,  all  latest  improvements,  three  double  slides,  also 
rolling-press  plate,  14x19;  will  exchange  for  Ross  or  Dallmeyer  lenses,  &c. 
— Address,  J.  H.,  10,  Victoria-road,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Wanted,  true- view  rapid  lens,  1  j  diameter  and  8]  equivalent  focus  ;  will  give 
in  exchange  good  microscope  and  Cassell’s  History  of  Protestantism ,  un¬ 
bound. — Address,  Rev.  B.  Holland,  S’tanwick,  Higham  Ferrers. 

1  will  exchange  a  Marion’s  mahogany  carte  camera  with  two  double  carle  slides, 
also  Jackson’s  instantaneous  shutters  to  fit  in  front  of  lens,  for  balustrade 
stonework  imitation  ;  difference  in  cash. — Address,  W.  J.,  58,  East-street, 
Taunton. 

1  will  exchange  10  x  8  bellows  camera,  has  double  movable  front,  swing  back, 
and  folding  tailboard,  little  used,  for  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’  rapid  rectilinear 
or  symmetrical  lens,  to  cover  7Ax5  plate. — Address,  Myles,  Station  r, 
Uddingston. 

What  exchange  for  whole-plate  J.  S.  lens,  in  perfect  condition,  short  focus, 
rack  and  pinion,  cap-stops,  kc. ,  complete  ;  no  defect  whatever  with  it ;  cost 
me  over  £5  short  time  since  ?  Offers  requested. — Address,  E.  A.  Basebe,  10, 
Wellington-street,  Gloucester. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  a  whole-plate,  double-combination  portrait  lens, 
with  diaphragms,  in  first-class  condition  ?  Wanted,  instantaneous  shutter 
with  prismatic”  ball  adjustment  or  dark  tent.- -Address,  J.  Tucker,  4, 
Samuel-street,  Woolwich,  Kent. 

Portable  mahogany  camera,  leather  bellows,  three  double,  one  single,  slides  for 
7fx4i  plates,  also  pair  of  Dallmeyer’s  stereo,  portrait  lenses  and  camera, 
offered  in  exchange  for  half  or  quarter  studio  camera  and  portrait  lens  or 
accessories.— Address,  Keary,  hi ew-road,  Bromsgruve. 

I  will  exchange  5x4  camera,  by  Hunter  &  Sands,  with  one,  two,  or  three  double 
slides,  in  good  condition,  price  with  one  slide,  £2.  Wanted  portrait  lens  by 
Voightlander,  or  group  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  about  fifteen-incli  equivalent 
focus. — Address,  W.  Coles,  126,  Qneen's-road,  Hastings. 

T  will  exchange  half-plate  rolling-press,  with  steel  plate,  good  condition,  six 
doz.  opal  quarter-plates,  two  gross  quarter-plates,  good  glass,  six  doz.  gela¬ 
tine  dry  plates,  6^x3],  two  doz.  whole  ditto,  in  grooved  boxes.  Wanted, 
studio  stand,  with  rock-work,  or  bellows  camera,  about  half-plate  or  quarter- 
plate  ;  difference  adjusted.  —  Address,  H.  Hawkins,  00,  Ernlvn- street, 
Deptford,  S. E. 

1  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography  four  vols.  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photoorarhy  (bound),  in  good  condition,  date  from  1861  to 

1862,  1863,  1864, 1865,  and  three  vols.  of  Photographic  News,  for  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1864  ;  also  nine  splendid  Victoria  lenses  on  a  brass  plate  for  anythin^ 
useful.  Wanted,  cabinet  rolling-press  or  burnisher.— Address,  S.  H,,  Photo” 
graph er,  5,  Pollet,  Guernsey,  C.  I. 


Enstons  to  (ffovrespontmttss. 


J.  W.  Hunter. — See  reply  to  “  Caxmus.  ” 

I).  Cunnincjham. — The  address  is  Laws,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Foots  Cray,  Kent. 

Ventilator.— A  calorigen  will  answer  your  purpose  best.  The  heat  will  be 
well  under  control. 

Stuart  &  Co.— In  answer  to  S.  1L,  the  Autotype  Company  will  supply  the 
necessary  materials  for  working  the  process. 

J.  S.  Z. — Any  good  lantern  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well.  With  the  lime¬ 
light  much  shorter  exposure  will  be  required  than  with  the  oil  lamp. 

E.  Block. — The  Photographic  Times  is  published  at  423,  Broome-street, 
New  York.  The  subscription  is,  we  believe,  four  dollars  per  annum. 

G.  A.  R.  (Warwick). — Yes;  if  you  employ  one  or  two  sheets  of  ground  glass  to 
diffuse  the  light.  Of  course,  the  exposure  will  necessarily  be  much  longer 
than  if  the  condenser  be  employed. 

H.  Wi lls  &  Co. — Most  fancy  stationers  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  ivorine. 
We  do  not  know  the  largest  size  that  is  made,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  sheets 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  sheets  of  albumenised  paper. 


C.  P. — If  this  correspondent,  who  wrote  last  week  enquiring  where  h«  c.u, 
obtain  some  Daguerrotype  apparatus,  will  kindly  forward  his  add  ns  ^  (wlfi-h 
was  not  retained),  we  have  a  communication  to  forward  to  him. 

August  Lucklaus. — The  duty  on  photographic  apparatus  imputed  into 
America  is  forty-four  per  cent.  If  you  can  convince  the  authorities  that  tin- 
apparatus  is  old,  and  for  your  own  use,  it  will  be  admitted  duty  free. 

S.  H. — There  is  no  patent  in  existence  for  chromotype  printing;  but  wc 
believe  the  word  “chromotype”  is  registered  under  the  Trades  Mark  Act,  -o 
that  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  it  without  a  license  from  the  Autotyjx* 
Company. 

Hope. — 1.  Neither  of  the  lenses  you  have  can  be  utilised  for  wide  angles. 
2.  No;  unless  you  employ  a  very  small  stop,  and  then  only  with  a  very 
indifferent  result.  3.  Any  small  pattern,  with  a  very  light  blue,  grey  or  pale 
green  ground. 

R.  B.  (Dover). — As  you  cannot  avail  yourself  of  gas,  you  had  better  adopt  oik* 
or  other  of  the  “slow  combustion”  stoves,  of  which  there  are  now  many 
forms  in  the  market.  When  once  supplied  with  fuel  they  will  go  for  several 
hours  without  attention. 

Sigma. — If  the  copies  ol  drawings  are  only  to  be  the  ordinary  half-plate  size, 
your  whole-plate  portrait-lens,  stopped  down  sufficiently  to  secure  sharp 
definition  at  the  comers,  will  answer  quite  well.  Practically,  the  marginal 
lines  will  be  free  from  distortion. 

A.  B.  Z. — The  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  photographers  generally 
for  us  to  devote  space  to  the  subject.  For  a  fee,  perhaps,  some  practical 
electrotyper  would  give  you  lessons.  If  not,  better  purchase  a  manual  on 
electrotyping  and  experiment  yourself. 

Apex. — Try  beeswax  instead  and  iron  the  prints,  between  blotting  paper,  with 
a  hot  laundry-iron,  to  remove  the  superfluous  wax.  2.  Wo  should  imagine 
that  the  same  proportions  would  answer.  The  only  way  of  ascertaining  if 
this  be  the  case  is  to  try  the  experiment. 

Lux. — It  is  an  experiment  we  have  not  actually  tried  ;  but  we  should  say  that 
thirty  grains  would  be  about  the  right  quantity  for  the  purpose.  We  fear, 
however,  that  you  will  fail  to  render  the  film  so  Hard  that  it  cannot  be 
s  fftened  to  some  extent  with  long  soaking  in  water. 

W.  G.  B. — Thin  sheets  of  talc  answer  admirably  as  a  support  for  film  nega¬ 
tives;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  perfect  sheets,  suitable  for  your 
purpose,  except  in  small  sizes,  say,  five  or  six  inches  square.  Ten  inches  by 
eight,  and  twelve  by  ten,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Why  not  use  thin 
sheets  of  gelatine,  applied  d  (a  Wendnoth 

Caxmus. — Any  details  at  present  to  hand  of  the  construction  of  the  cell 
referred  to  are  of  the  most  meagre  description,  but  when  fuller  details  arc 
published,  you  may  depend  upon  our  readers  getting  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  carbon  is  stated  to  be  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  ;  beyond  this  we 
are  not  able  at  present  to  add  to  the  information  already  given  by  us. 

R.  W.  Bowles. — The  crude  article- — that  known  as  American  potash  —  is  the 
kind  used  for  removing  the  old  films.  A  few  hours’  soaking  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  There  is  not  occasion  to  use  the  solution  hot.  Don’t  forget  to 
soak  the  glass  in  dilute  acid  after  the  films  are  removed,  so  as  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  alkali,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  tend  to  injure  the  bath. 

William  Sedgwick. — Your  idea  is  very  good  in  theory.  There  is  no  question 
that  white  enamelled  iron  plates,  or  sheets,  would  do  very  well  as  a  support 
for  carbon  prints  instead  of  papers.  The  difficulty  you  would  experience,  we 
imagine,  is  that  of  getting  the  enamel,  on  the  iron,  of  sufficiently  good 
colour  and  free  from  imperfections.  If  you  could  succeed  in  doing  this, 
where  would  be  the  advantage  over  opal  glass,  which  is  an  article  of 
commerce  ? 


Photograph  Registered.  — 

Albert  George  Petherick,  12,  Alfred-street,  Taunton. —  Photograph  of  the 

Horse  Marvellous. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  February  11,  1885,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
will  be  On  the  Working  Capabilities  of  Cheap  Lenses. 

Photographers  are  boasting  that  they  can  take  pictures  by  electric  light. 
Pshaw  !  that’s  nothing.  There  was  a  felloiv  in  the  Central  Station  the  ot*>er 
day*  who  took  a  wdiole  lot  of  pictures  at  midnight  with  no  light  but  that  of  a 
match.  His  name  is  T.  H.  Ief. — Exchange. 

When  wre  were  a  young  man  we  used  to  get  all  our  “  negatives”  for  the  mere 
asking.  They  w*ere  invariably  given  us  by  the  numerous  damsels  we  successively 
asked  to  marry  us.  We  got  a  “positive”  at  last,  though,  and  wrere  plunged  into 
Hymen’s  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  of  matrimony.  Sic  transit  gloria  nuindi. — 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  February  10th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the 
Gallery*,  5a,  Pall-mall  East,  when  the  report  of  the  Council  will  be  read,  the 
financial  statement  made,  the  election  of  officers  take  place,  an  1  other  business 
transacted,  after  which  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper,  read  at  the 
last  meeting,  will  be  taken. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

In  our  last  article  we  dealt  solely  with  contact  printing  from 
negatives  of  the  same  size  as  the  transparencies  required,  and 
we  now  have  to  speak  of  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce,  or  possibly  to  enlarge,  the  originals  by  means  of  the 
camera.  Though,  of  course,  the  details  of  manipulation  are 
identical,  the  altered  circumstances  render  certain  changes 
necessary,  but  these  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character,  and 
affect  principally  the  methods  of  equally  illuminating  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  be  reproduced. 

Except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  greatly  increased  length  of 
exposure  needful  in  camera  printing,  there  is,  as  we  have  said, 
no  variation  in  the  manipulatory  details  of  the  process  ;  but  this 
one  change  of  circumstances,  bearing  as  it  docs  in  so  important  a 
manner  upon  the  resulting  colour  of  the  developed  image,  directs 
attention  specially  to  the  matter  of  exposure  and  to  the  character 
of  the  illumination  employed  to  impress  the  sensitive  plate. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  slower  kinds  of  emidsion  for  transparency  purposes ;  but, 
when  the  exposures  are  to  be  made  hi  the  camera,  it  becomes 
greatly  a  question  of  quality  of  lighting  whether  such  emul¬ 
sions  are  practically  available.  Thus,  a  plate  which  by  contact- 
printing  would  produce  a  satisfactory  result  by  one  minute’s 
exposure  to  direct  gaslight  might  probably  not  render  a  similar 
effect  of  colour  with  half-an-hour’s  exposure  in  the  camera, 
ordinary  daylight  being  the  means  of  illumination.  As  such 
lengthened  exposures  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  where  much  work  has  to  be  got 
through,  ive  are  compelled  either  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the 
sIoav  emulsion,  with  its  j'emarkable  capacity  for  colour  effects, 
or  to  trust,  for  the  latter,  more  to  the  organifier  employed,  or 
to  modifications  in  the  mode  of  development. 

No  great  amount  of  special  apparatus  is  required  for  the 
purposes  of  camera  printing,  and  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
may  be  easily  put  together  by  anyone  possessed  of  an  ordinary 
amount  of  mechanical  intelligence.  The  chief  requirements 
are  a  stout  baseboard,  upon  which  the  remaining  parts  can  be 
firmly  fixed  by  means  of  clamping  screws ;  the  additional 
parts  consist  of  a  camera  to  carry  the  sensitive  plate,  and  a 
holder  for  the  negative,  consisting  of  an  upright  frame  in  Avhich 
the  negative  is  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  in  accurate 
parallelism  with  the  sensitive  plate.  A  con\yenient  arrange¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  long  deal  box,  one  end  of  Avhich  has  an 
aperture  cut  in  it  to  hold  the  negative — and  thus  becomes  the 
negative-holder — while  the  opposite  end  is  removed  altogether. 
The  camera  slides  inside  the  box  for  focussing  purposes,  and 
the  dimensions  are  so  arranged  that  the  axis  of  the  lens 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  plate, 


The  camera  may  be  the  ordinary  quarter-plate  or  5x4 
instrument  employed  for  outdoor  work,  provided  it  will  allow 
of  racking  out  to  a  sufficient  length.  The  same  lens,  too,  may 
be  used  for  outdoor  Avork  and  for  copying  ;  but  it  is  highly 
preferable  to  employ  for  the  latter  purpose  cither  a  portrait 
lens  or  one  of  the  rapid  forms  of  doublets,  selecting  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  such  focal  length  that,  Avhile  it  covers  the  size  of  plate 
well,  it  does  not  render  an  inordinate  length  of  camera  necessary. 
A  lens  of  six-inches  focus  will  be  very  suitable,  and  will  require 
a  maximum  distance  betAveen  negative  and  prepared  plate  of 
only  thirty-seven  and  a  half  inches,  for  any  scale  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  same  size  as  the  original  to  a  reduction  to  one-fourth, 
as  Avide  a  limit  as  is  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  The 
camera  will  have  to  rack  out  to  twelve  inches  if  the  trans¬ 
parency  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  negative,  but  in  that 
case  contact  printing  is  preferable ;  Avhile  nine,  eight,  and 
seven  and  a  half  inches  respecthrely  will  suffice  for  reduction 
to  half,  one-third,  and  one-quarter  scale.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  ordinary  landscape  or  portrait  camera  may,  with  little 
trouble,  be  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  matter  of  lighting  next  deserves  attention,  and  here  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  daylight  is,  for  every  reason,  to  be 
preferred  to  all  forms  of  artificial  illumination,  though  one  or 
other  of  the  latter  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances. 
If  the  box  arrangement  Ave  have  described  be  employed,  it 
should  be  pointed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  so  toAvards 
a  clear  north  sky  :  this  is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  form  ot 
reflector,  as  it  gives  not  only  more  light  but  also  greater  eA’cn- 
ness  of  illumination.  A  better  method  still,  if  a  AvindoAV  with  a 
suitable  aspect  be  available,  and  the  sun  can  be  induced  to  shine 
Avhen  required,  is  to  use  direct  sunlight,  interposing  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  or  a  white  calico  blind  betAveen  it  and  the  negative, 
at  a  distance  of  a  feAv  inches  from  the  latter.  This  gives  a  splendid 
light  to  Avork  by,  and  enables  extremely  short  exposures  to  be 
given.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  poAverful  direct  light  t  f 
the  sun  gives  a  Avarmer  tone  to  the  image  than  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  the  feeble  diffused  light  proceeding  from  the  sky  or 
clouds  AA’ould  produce. 

Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial 
illumination,  the  choice  rests  betAveen  gas,  paraffine,  and,  for 
special  cases,  magnesium.  In  order  to  equalise  the  light  as  it 
falls  upon  the  negatwe,  some  simple  arrangement  is  necessary , 
and  this  is  most  readily  attained  by  the  interposition  of  a  sheet 
of  ground  glass  betAveen  the  light  and  the  negative.  A  cheap 
and  effective  arrangement  consists  in  enclosing  a  couple  of 
paraffine  lamps,  or  fish-tail  gas-burners,  in  one  of  the  glass-fronted 
tin  biscuit-boxes  obtainable  almost  anyAvhere,  the  plain  glass 
front  being  replaced  by  ground  glass,  or  othenvise  obscured,  and 
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due  provision  made  for  ventilation.  The  bright  sides  of  the 
interior  act  as  reflectors,  and  the  obscured-glass  front  becomes  a 
radiant  of  great  uniformity. 

If  an  optical  lantern  be  available,  that  instrument  may 
be  utilised  as  the  means  of  illumination,  employing  it  to 
throw  a  small  disc  of  intense  light  upon  a  screen  of  ground 
glass  or  other  translucent  material,  against  which  the  negative 
is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  light  may  be  so  used 
without  the  interposition  of  the  translucent  medium,  but  a  more 
even  illumination,  if  a  less  powerful  one,  is  obtained  by  the 
additional  spreading  action,  which  the  intervening  screen  causes. 

If  magnesium  be  employed,  a  measured  quantity  should 
be  burnt  at  a  short  distance  behind  a  sheet  of  ground  glass, 
the  light  being  moved  in  a  circle  of  a  few  inches’  diameter 
round  the  centre  of  the  plate.  A  hint  may  be  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  gas.  If  two  flames — fish-tail,  for  instance 
— -be  employed,  a  better  and  larger  surface  of  light  is  obtained 
by  placing  them  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  two  flames 
coalesce  and  form  one,  than  if  they  are  allowed  to  burn 
separately.  With  the  lantern  arrangement  described,  not  only 
is  a  more  even  illumination  of  the  ground  glass  secured  with  a 
very  short  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  light — and  there¬ 
fore  with  less  loss  of  power — but  the  increased  whiteness  of  the 
light  causes  an  additional  curtailment  of  the  exposure  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  actual  time  of  exposure  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  useless  or  misleading  to  say  too  much,  as  everything  is 
dependent  upon  conditions  that  are  constantly  varying.  With 
daylight  the  exposures  will  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
from  a  few  seconds  to  half  an  hour ;  while  with  gaslight  or 
paraffine,  even  when  using  tolerably  rapid  plates,  they  may  be 
still  more  protracted.  With  average  negatives  and  plates,  and 
the  lighting  arrangement  described,  exposures  may  range  from 
seven  to  ten  minutes. 

The  next  article  will  be  devoted  to  development. 

- - — ^ - 

SAPONIN. 

This  substance  seems  to  have  met  with  far  less  attention  than 
its  singular  properties  would  appear  to  demand,  and  as,  in  an 
investigation  we  were  carrying  out  some  little  time  ago,  we 
discovered  it  to  possess  the  power  of  influencing,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  certain  reactions  that  occur  in  photographic  prac¬ 
tice,  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  brief  description  of  this  chemical 
and  its  properties  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Saponin, 
first  observed  by  Schrade,  who  obtained  it  from  the  common 
soapwort,  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  since  its  first 
discovery  has  been  extracted  from  many  other  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  accessible  source,  to  the  ordinary 
purchaser,  is  the  quilla  bark,  which  can  be  bought  at  most 
chemists’  shops;  and  for  many  experimental  purposes  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  this  bark  will  answer  as  well  as  the  more  expensive 
principle.  To  obtain  this  substance,  the  saponaria,  quilla  bark, 
or  whatever  vegetable  is  chosen  for  extraction,  is  exhausted  with 
weak  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  extract  allowed  to  cool. 
After  a  few  hours  the  saponin  deposits,  when  it  is  withdrawn  and 
washed  with  strong  alcohol,  and,  if  necessary,  purified  in  various 
ways,  not  necessary  to  specify  here.  The  pure  product  is  a 
white,  non-crystalline,  inodorous  powder,  of  disagreeable  taste, 
and  poisonous  in  its  action  upon  human  economy.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  while  it  is  not 
taken  up  at  all  by  either  benzole,  chloroform,  or  ether. 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  power,  in  aqueous  solution,  of  taking 
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up  salts  that  are  quite  insoluble  in  water  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  for  its  property  of  arresting  for  a  time  the  precipi¬ 
tation  that  takes  place  upon  mixing  certain  salts,  and  for  the 
singular  and  almost  inexplicable  manner  in  which  it  keeps  in 
suspension  many  insoluble  salts,  and  other  precipitates  ob¬ 
tained  by  diluting  alcoholic  solutions  with  water.  Thus 
sulphide  of  lead,  one  of  the  most  insoluble  bodies  known,  as 
regards  water,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  lead  salt 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  if  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  first  have  mixed  with  it  a  little  saponin  before  the  addition 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate  will  be  black  from 
dissolved  sulphide.  Again,  carbonate  of  baryta,  another  type 
of  insolubility,  will  dissolve  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  in  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  saponin,  which  will  be  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  though  the  sulphate  of  barium  is  slightly 
soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  saponin. 

This  power  of  dissolving  salts  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  a  pure  sample  of  saponin, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion  as  to  its 
chemical  constitution.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  it  combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  precipitate. 

Passing  now  to  substances  of  photographic  interest,  we  first 
notice  how  it  acts  upon  a  mixture  of  alum  and  thiosulphate  of 
soda — “  hypo,”  that  is  to  say.  These  salts,  it  is  well  known, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  rapidly  decompose,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  mixture  becomes  milky  and  throws  down  sulphur.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  acid  to 
a  solution  of  hypo ;  a  milkiness  ending  in  the  deposition  of 
sulphur  is  brought  about.  The  former  decomposition  is,  in 
practice,  a  considerable  inconvenience,  as  it  prevents  the  imme¬ 
diate  fixing  of  the  gelatine  negative  after  treatment  with  alum 
to  prevent  frilling. 

Not  to  take  up  our  reader’s  time  unnecessarily  by  detailing 
the  various  comparative  experiments  we  made,  we  may  state 
that  the  visible  results  of  this  decomposition  may,  by  the  use 
of  a  small  quantity  of  saponin,  or  of  quilla  bark  infused,  be 
arrested  entirely,  for  a  time  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  hypo  and  the  proportion 
of  saponin  employed — for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  at  any  rate, 
to  allow  the  traces  of  each  salt  to  be  washed  out  of  the  film 
before  it  has  had  time  to  be  injured  or  rendered  opalescent  by 
the  deposition  of  sulphur  within  its  structure.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  once  derided  mixture  of  alum 
and  hypo  could  be  utilised  with  ease  and  safety.  Whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  incur  the  necessarily  increased  expense 
or  not  is  another  matter.  The  quilla  bark  is  cheap  enough, 
and  with  the  mixed  alum  and  hypo  it  restrained  the  preci¬ 
pitation  for  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  time  that  the 
pure  saponin  required. 

Our  next  experiments  wTere  with  the  precipitation  from  solu¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  which  had  been  added  minute 
quantities  of  pure  saponin,  of  the  haloid  salts,  by  the  addition 
of  alkaline  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide ;  the  results  were 
sufficiently  remarkable.  In  each  case,  instead  of  the  usual 
coarse  or  flocculent  precipitate  ordinarily  produced  from  plain 
solutions,  the  precipitated  particles  were  too  fine  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
coalesce  and  deposit  even  after  continued  and  forcible  agitation. 

Desiring  to  ascertain  the  exact  character  of  the  precipitates, 
we  laid  the  test-tubes  employed  on  one  side  to  deposit,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  half  an  hour  to  examine  them.  To  our  surprise  there 
was,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chloride,  scarcely  any  of  the  insoluble 
salt  deposited,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or 
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two  that  the  precipitate  had  entirely  settled.  Every  photo¬ 
grapher  is  acquainted  with  the  ready  precipitation  of  chloride 
of  silver  even  with  the  sjlver  salt  in  excess ;  hence  the  results 
we  obtained,  and  which  we  repeated  many  times  over,  are 
singular. 

We  varied  the  experiments  in  many  ways,  among  other 
plans  trying  boiling  solutions,  but  with  the  same  results — no 
ready  tendency  to  deposit.  Our  next  step  was  to  precipi¬ 
tate  in  separate  test  tubes  further  quantities  of  silver  with  the 
haloid  salts,  and,  after  carefully  washing  the  precipitates,  to 
observe  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  saponin.  In  each  case, 
whether  the  precipitate  were  dense  or  fine,  flocculent  or  granu¬ 
lar,  from  boiling  or  cold  solutions,  tried  in  their  normal  con¬ 
dition  or  boiled  after  deposition,  the  result  was  the  same ;  a 
very  slight  amount  of  shaking  was  quite  sufficient  to  break  up 
the  coarsest  flocculi  into  the  finest  particles,  and  these  remained 
suspended  for  a  length  of  time,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  noting  these 
results,  which,  though  occupying  much  time  in  producing,  we 
have  considered  will  serve  all  practical  purposes  by  being  thus 
briefly  summarised.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
their  having  a  wide  bearing  on  photographic  operations,  so 
many  processes  being  governed  by  the  state  of  attenuation  in 
which  the  silver  salt  is  found.  It  is  sufficient  to  instance  the 
influence  exerted  upon  gelatino-bromide  films  by  the  state  of 
division  in  which  the  bromide  exists.  At  one  time  it  was 
shown  what  an  important  aid  in  leading  to  ready  emulsification 
was  the  addition  of  a  slight  amount  of  gelatine ;  ready  emulsi¬ 
fication  from  a  bromide  produced  under  any  conditions  and  in 
any  form  is,  in  effect,  by  the  use  of  saponin  instantaneous. 
These  remarks,  however,  are  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  suggestions  ; 
we  have  not  experimented  in  the  direction  they  indicate ;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  take  up  further  aspects  of  the  subject  before 
we  ourselves  do  so,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  their  reports. 

- - — * - 

There  is  one  small  paragraph  in  the  article  of  our  friend  Mr.  Ellerslie 
Wallace,  which  appears  in  another  column,  that  we  can  scarcely  agree 
with  unless  with  a  reservation.  It  i&  that  in  which  he  recommends 
alcohol  as  a  combined  “  eliminator  ”  of  hypo  and  dryer  of  the  gelatine 
film.  Mr.  Wallace  reckons  upon  the  property  of  alcohol  of  removing 
water  from  a  gelatine  film,  but  he  reckons  also  without  another  factor 
in  the  case,  we  cannot  call  it  “  host,”  but  rather  “  guest,”  or  temporary 
“tenant”  of  the  film,  viz.,  the  hypo  it  is  intended  to  eliminate.  Let 
any  one  try  the  experiment  of  immersing  a  plate — fresh  from  the 
fixing  bath,  with  but  a  slight  surface-rinse — into  alcohol.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Certes  !  the  greater  proportion  of  the  water  is  withdrawn 
from  the  gelatinous  layer,  but  a  dense  opalescence  covers  the  plate — 
rivalling  in  density  good  ground  glass  if  the  wash  or  rinse  shall  have 
been  but  perfunctorily  performed — and  this  opalescence  is  caused 
simply  by  the  wow-elimination  of  the  hypo  which  when  deprived  of  its 
water  is  left  in  the  film  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  which  cause 
the  semi-opaque  appearance.  A  reimmersion  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
water  will  remove  the  opalescence  (and  with  it  the  hypo),  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  treatment  with  alcohol  may  form  a  rapid  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  hypo  in  this  manner.  But  we  object  to  the  statement  that 
alcohol  is  per  se  an  eliminator  of  the  obnoxious  fixing  salt. 


Photographers — especially  operators — should  read  carefully  the 
Chairman’s  remarks  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographers’  Bene¬ 
volent  Association  reported  in  another  column.  We  have,  in  former 
years,  commented  on  the  miserable  total  of  the  annual  receipts  from 
all  sources,  chiefly  donations  from  parties  unlikely  to  require  to 
benefit  from  the  Association.  But  it  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good 


thing  when  the  leading  commercial  firms,  employers,  and  amateurs, 
have  to  be  canvassed,  and  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  that  the  class 
most  likely  to  benefit  therefrom — the  assistants — refuse  to  supply  ! 


The  growing  importance  of  photography  in  connection  with  astronomy 
is  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S.,  that  two  years  in  succession  the  highest  distinction 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  been  awarded  for  astronomical 
photographic  work.  The  article  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all,  as 
his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Directorship  of  the  Stonyhurst 
Observatory  have  rendered  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  peculiarly  capable  of 
judging  the  value  of  photo-astronomical  work. 


An  Exhibition,  which  should  possess  some  considerable  attraction  to 
photographers,  is  to  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  on  the  18tli  and 
19th  of  March  next.  It  is  to  comprise  sunshine  recorders  and  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation  instruments  ;  loans  of  photographs  possessing 
meteorological  interest  are  invited  by  the  Society  for  exhibition  upon 
those  evening's. 


“  It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  artists,  authors,  printers,  publishers, 
and  others,  should  acquire  some  further  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
and  special  advantages  of  the  various  processes  of  so-called  ‘  automatic 
engraving,’  as  a  practical  guide  to  their  adaptability  to  particular 
descriptions  of  work.”  So  writes  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  from  Gray’s  Inn 
Chambers,  20,  High  Holborn,  and  from  him  may  be  obtained  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  International  Competition  that  is  projected  to  be  held  at 
the  International  Inventions’  Exhibition.  There  is  to  be  no  favour ;  each 
competitor  is  to  have  the  same  set  of  subjects,  and  not  much  time 
can  be  allowed  for  preparation,  as  the  private  view  is  to  be  held  in 
London  in  April  next.  The  committee  is  composed  of  eminent  artists 
and  engravers,  and  the  interests  of  photographers,  whose  work  should 
play  an  important  part  in  the  competition,  will  be  in  the  safe  hands 
of  Captain  Abney,  who  also  is  upon  the  committee. 


A  neat  mode  of  expediting  the  filtration  of  liquids  is  explained  in 
the  recommendation  to  use  two  filters ;  one  a  “  plaited  ”  one  placed 
within  another  made  of  coarser  paper,  both,  of  course,  resting  in  an 
ordinary  glass  funnel. 


We  do  not  often  see  the  plaited  filter  made  use  of ;  yet  it  is  far 
more  rapid  in  action  than,  and  equally  efficient  as,  the  ordinary  cone- 
shaped  paper,  which,  with  its  flat  sides  resting  against  the  glass,  offers 
great  resistance  to  the  permeation  of  liquids.  The  plaited  filter  is 
made  by  first  doubling  the  filter  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  folding- 
the  semicircle,  from  the  centre  of  the  straight  side,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  fan.  After  then  opening  the  paper  into  its  original  circular  shape, 
it  will  be  found  readily  to  compress  into  an  irregular  cone  with  fluted 
sides,  in  which  form  it  may  be  inserted  into  the  funnel.  The  advantage 
of  the  shape  is  seen  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  introduced.  The  filtrate 
finds  its  way  through  every  part  of  the  paper,  and  courses  down  the 
little  channels  with  a  rapidity  impossible  when  the  paper  is  pressed 
closely  against  the  glass,  as  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  One  caution 
must  be  given :  when  folding  the  filter,  do  not  press  the  creases  too 
strongly  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  (the  handle  of  the  fan),  as  then  the 
texture  would  be  broken,  and  the  filter  liable  to  burst  and  spoil  the 
result  of  the  operation. 


The  President  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  at  a  meeting- 
held  last  month,  pointed  out  that  in  photography  we  possess  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  detection  of  colour  in  stars.  The  Society  is  busily  engaged 
in  stellar-photography,  and  have  now  photographed  stars  with  a  North 
declination  of  from  35°  to  45°  iu  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  right  ascension  ;  and  he  has  noticed  that  certain  stars  are  either 
below  their  natural  magnitude,  or  are  altogether  invisible  on  the 
negative.  On  looking  up  these  stars  with  the  telescope  he  found 
invariably  they  were  red. 
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At  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  J.  Mayall,  jun.,  described 
two  sets  of  photographic  negatives  of  a  very  difficult  subject,  the 
“  beads  ”  of  amphipleura  pellucida,  sent  by  Dr.  Van  Heurck ;  one  of  the 
sets  being  prepared  by  a  process  invented  by  the  latter  gentleman 
himself.  The  descriptive  letter  accompanying  them  was  translated, 
and  contained  a  part  specially  interesting  to  practical  photographers. 
The  writer  states  that  “  The  photograph  was  obtained  by  using  a  rigid 
stage  in  order  to  avoid  the  flexure,  which  I  found  to  be  a  serious 
drawback  in  mechanical  stages.  The  success  I  have  had  convinces 
me  that  my  former  less  perfect  results  were  principally  defective 
through  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stage.”  He  also  found  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  “  beads  ”  cannot  be  distinguished  unless  the  diatoms 
appear  green  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
longer  exposure  than  he  had  at  first  deemed  necessary,  the  green  tint 
being  an  unfavourable  one  for  photographic  operations. 


The  Messrs.  Squibb,  whose  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  absolute  alcohol  we  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  last 
week,  have  not  confined  their  attention  to  the  qualities  of  alcohol 
alone  in  the  highest  state  of  purification  ;  but  have  pursued  a  similar 
enquiry  into  the  characteristics  of  ether  freed  from  water  and  alcohol. 
A  great  difficulty  surrounds  the  matter,  as  they  say,  through  the  fact 
that  an  actual  test  as  to  whether  the  ether  contains  alcohol  or  water  is 
most  difficult  to  discover,  some  of  those  most  recently  described  being 
fallacious.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  that  a  mixture  of  ether  with  an  equal 
volume  of  oil  of  copaiba,  or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, will  only  remain  clear 
when  the  ether  is  absolute.  Messrs.  Squibb,  however,  find  that  with 
the  ether  they  have  rectified,  no  cloudiness  is  produced  when  it  is 
first  mixed  with  *1  per  cent,  of  watery  alcohol.  Again,  they  refer  to 
the  statement,  by  “  several  good  authorities,”  that  absolute  ether  in 
contact  with  moisture,  or  even  moist  air,  generates  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  a  condition  which,  if  true,  is  fraught  with  difficulty.  The 
actual  result  they  obtain  is  ‘73128  at  4°C.,  equivalent  to  ‘71888  at 
15°U.  Seeing  that  the  ordinarily  accepted  s.g.  is  ‘720,  it  would  appear 
that  the  popular  figures  in  this  instance  are  not  far  from  being  correct, 
though  it  is  evident  that  such  a  difference  would  not  satisfy  theoretical 
chemical  requirements. 


These  gentlemen  note  a  singular  error  which  has  crept  into  two 
modern  chemical  text-books.  Allan,  in  his  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,  gives  a  gravity  of  ‘713  at  15°C.  and  ‘7185  at  17-5  C. ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  liquid  becomes  heavier  by  heating,  which,  of  course,  is 
absurd.  Then  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  in  a  contrary  direction,  give 
•73568  at  0°C.  and  ‘7024  at  15°,  a  difference  greater  by  far  than  any 
other  chemists  give  for  expansion  by  heat. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  alcohol,  as  is  well  known,  becomes 
warmer  when  mixed  with  water,  ether  mixed  with  alcohol  becomes 
cooler. 


Most  photographers  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  chemistry 
of  the  substances  they  make  use  of  have  read  of  the  “purple  of 
cassias,”  formed  by  mixing  chloride  of  gold  and  a  tin  salt.  A  foreign 
writer  has  lately  shown  that  the  beautiful  purple  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  tin  and  gold,  as  he  has  produced  a  similar  colour  by  using 
magnesia  and  alumina  in  lieu  of  tin,  and  obtained  even  a  better  result 
by  their  means.  This  fact  may  have  an  interesting"1  bearing  upon  the 
reactions  of  gold  toning,  for  the  writer,  Herr  Max  Muller,  states  that 
this  purple  of  cassius  is  not  a  combination  of  gold,  but  is  merely 
metallic  gold  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  in  which  it  is  transparent, 
and  transmits  only  the  red  rays. 


According  to  M.  Bencliner,  calomel  and  iodoform  must  be  classed 
among  the  chemicals  sensitive  to  light,  as  they  undergo  decomposition 
by  exposure  to  daylight  at  ordinary  temperature.  We  have  ourselves 
observed  an  alteration  in  colour  which  calomel  undergoes  in  the  light, 
and  we  have  further  observed  that  the  change  is  both  quicker  and 
more  marked  in  some  samples  than  ill  others, 


A  very  neat  method  of  showing  a  bright  coloured  light  for  exhibiting 
spectrum  analysis  phenomena  to  large  audiences  was  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  by  Mr.  Clemenshaw.  In  a  thr» 
necked  bottle  he  evolved  hydrogen  gas  by  hydrochloric  or  other  acid 
and  zinc  filings,  and  then  introduced  a  further  supply  of  coal  gas  or 
hydrogen  through  one  of  the  necks.  In  the  other  neck  was  fitted  a  jet  at 
which  the  gas  was  burnt.  A  small  quantity  of  the  salt  to  be  experi¬ 
mented  upon  was  placed  in  the  frothing  mixture,  and  small  particles 
were  carried  over,  with  the  result  of  tinging  the  flame  of  the  jet.  In¬ 
creased  brilliancy  was  given  by  surrounding  the  jet  with  a  larger  tube 
through  which  oxygen  was  passed.  By  these  means  a  very  bright 
spectrum  was  enabled  to  be  thrown  upon  the  screen. 


M  hen  cadmium  is  mixed  with  copper  it  can  be  separated  by  benzoate 
of  ammonium,  which  piecipitates  the  latter.  The  reaction  is  so  delicate, 
and  the  separation  so  complete,  that  the  method  is  capable  of  being 
applied  in  quantitative  analysis. 


What  guarantee  has  the  employer  that  the  specimens  submitted  to 
him  by  the  candidate  for  employment  are  actually  of  the  latter’s  own 
production  ?  That,  in  very  many  instances,  they  are  not,  is  a  fact 
well  established.  In  other  cases,  although  they  may  be,  they  have 
been  produced  under  the  direction  of  a  former  employer,  who  posed 
and  lighted  the  sitter,  and,  probably,  overlooked  the  development  of 
the  negative  as  well.  Who  also,  maybe,  superintended  its  being 
retouched — in  fact,  supplied  all  the  judgment  required  in  making  the 
picture.  In  such  cases  as  this,  the  assistant  may,  without  telling  a 
direct  falsehood,  claim  that  he  produced  the  negative.  Yet,  if  lie  be 
engaged,  and  is  afterwards  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  very  quickly 
displays  his  utter  incompetency  to  fulfil  the  appointment  he,  by  means 
of  what  may  well  be  termed  a  subterfuge,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
Hence  a  frequent  and  just  cause  of  grievance  among  employers. 


Operators,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  we  fear,  too  often  good  ground 
of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  their  specimens.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  request,  they  send  examples  of  their  work,  the  best  they 
can  command,  and  of  which,  in  many  instances,  they  haA^e  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  duplicates.  Although  they  may  not  secure  the 
appointment,  the  specimens  are  retained,  and,  in  some  instances,  Ave 
have'heard  of  their  being  appropriated  for  the  outside  show  cases. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  dishonesty  ;  and 
Ave  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  one  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  we  are  inclined  to  belieA  e, 
the  non-return  of  the  pictures  arises  from  sheer  negligence,  or  for¬ 
getfulness.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  a  feAv  prints  may  be  looked  upon 
by  an  employer  as  merely  nominal ;  yet,  to  the  assistant,  they  are 
simply  invaluable,  as  they  may  be  his  only  means  of  securing  employ¬ 
ment.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  disreputable  to  retain 
an  assistant’s  specimens  when  he  is  not  engaged. 


Another  phase  of  the  question  is,  Hoav  is  an  operator  to  obtain 
specimens  of  his  work  in  the  first  instance  ?  Many  photographers 
will  not  permit  duplicates  of  portraits  to  leave  their  establishments 
except  to  the  order  of  sitters — the  reason  assigned  being  that  they  do 
not  know  to  Avhat  purposes  they  may  be  applied,  or  into  whose  hands 
they  may  fall.  This  is  quite  right,  though  it  certainly  appears  hard 
upon  the  operator,  and  it  often  leads  him  to  secure  his  specimens 
surreptitiously. 


Hebe  is  a  suggestion  for  meeting  at  least  one  part  of  the  case.  Let 
the  employer,  before  giving  the  prints,  punch  tAvo  or  three  small  holes 
in  the  background,  near  the  head.  It  Avould  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  he  would  then  be  assured  that  the 
pictures  could  never  be  used  for  public  exhibition.  At  the  same  time 
he  might  certify,  on  the  backs  of  the  mounts,  that  the  pictures  were 
the  actual  work  of  the  assistant.  This  would  overcome  another  part 
of  the  difficulty.  The  operator  Avould  also  have  the  satisfaction  of 
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knowing,  in  the  event  of  his  specimens  not  being  returned  to  him, 
that  they  could  not  be  utilised  for  show  cases.  A  similar  end  might 
also  be  attained  by  cutting  the  prints  in  two  ;  the  white  edges  left  by 
the  punching,  or  incision,  might  easily  be  darkened  to  the  tint  of  the 
print  with  a  little  colour,  sp  that  they  would  not  detract  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture. 


A  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  rendering  paper  pictures  evenly 
transparent,  whatever  may  be  the  material  employed,  whether  it  be 
wax,  parafline,  or  Canada  balsam.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
negatives  or  transparencies  made  upon  albumenised  paper.  Although 
the  coating  may  appear  perfectly  even  on  the  surface,  yet  when  the 
print  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  seen  to  he  “  mealy,”  or 
mottled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  worthless  for  printing  from. 
The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  size  of  the  paper  prevents  the 
absorption  of  the  transparent  medium.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
sizing  material  from  the  paper  before  attempting  to  make  it  trans¬ 
parent.  Soaking  the  prints  for  a  short  time  in  very  hot  water  will 
accomplish  this.  The  same  end  may  also  be  gained  by  treating  prints 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  but,  for  silver  prints  at  least,  the 
hot-water  treatment  is  much  to  be  preferred.  When  once  the  size  is 
removed,  the  paper  will  readily  absorb  evenly  any  of  the  usual  sub¬ 
stances  employed  for  rendering  photographs  transparent. 


Speaking-  of  transparent  photographs  brings  another  subject  to 
mind.  In  the  so-called  “  crystoleum  ”  process  of  colouring,  a  trans¬ 
parent  picture  is  essential.  A  silver  print  is  usually  cemented  on  to 
the  glass,  and  the  paper  rubbed  away  with  glass  paper,  so  that  little 
more  than  the  image  in  the  albumen  remains.  This  is  a  tedious 
operation.  Now  a  carbon  print  can  easily  be  developed  upon  the 
curved  glass,  so  that  a  thin  transparent  image  will  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  glass  papering.  With  an  image  so  produced,  we 
should  have  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  permanent,  so  far  as 
actual  fading  is  concerned,  which  is  not  the  case  with  one  on  albumen. 
Of  course  the  permanence  of  the  image  will  in  no  way  prevent  the 
material  used  for  making  it  transparent  from  discolouring,  as  it  will 
do  eventually. 


Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  have  no  conception  how  valuable 
is  an  indiarubber  squeegee  in  a  photographic  establishment.  In  the 
dark  room,  if  any  liquid  be  spilt  on  the  benches  it  may,  with  a  single 
stroke  of  the  squeegee,  be  swept  off  into  the  sink ;  leaving  the  bench  as 
dry  as  if  it  had  been  wiped  with  a  cloth.  In  the  printing  room  also  it  will 
be  found  most  handy.  When  a  dish  has  been  rinsed  out,  if  a  squeegee 
be  passed  over  the  sides  and  bottom,  inside  and  out,  it  will  be  dried, 
or,  at  least,  sufficiently  so,  to  prevent  any  water  draining  from  it  to  wet 
the  shelf  or  floor.  What  is  more,  the  dish  will  be  free  from  fibres, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  wiped  with  a  cloth. 


The  squeegee  is  also  very  useful  in  the  studio.  When  moisture  has 
condensed  on  the  glass,  or  hoar-frost  formed  upon  it,  a  squeegee 
stroked  down  the  panes  not  only  removes  the  moisture,  but  effectually 
takes  off  with  it  any  dirt  that  may  have  accumulated  upon  the  glass. 
When  once  these  simple  appliances  are  introduced,  the  uses  that  will 
be  found  for  them  will  be  innumerable.  A  squeegee  for  general 
purposes  should  be  made  with  a  much  wider  tongue  than  are  those 
used  in  carbon-printing,  and  also  of  thinner  rubber. 


A  Committee  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association  met  recently 
at  the  house  of  Monsieur  Alexander  de  Blocliouse  to  award  the  prizes 
in  a  competition  for  the  production  of  the  best  negatives,  and  thirtjr- 
five  specimens  were  sent  in  for  examination.  The  first  prize  of  150 
francs,  was  awarded  to  Baron  de  Moffarts,  of  Liege ;  bronze  medals 
were  awarded  for  the  excellence  of  their  negatives  to  M.  Charles 
Massen,  of  Brussels,  M.  Boumans,  of  Maestricht,  M.  Martig  ny,  of 
Liege,  and  M.  Bennert,  of  Brussels.  This  year  prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  best  landscapes,  interiors,  portraits,  and  instantaneous  views. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographic,  published 
monthly  during  each  session  of  the  Society,  has  for  many  years  con¬ 
tained  a  frontispiece  in  each  number  representing  the  progress  made  in 
the  printing  of  permanent  photographs.  This  has  been  done  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  with  much  efficiency ;  it  is  a  valuable  historical 
record  of  this  branch  of  photographic  art.  Several  of  the  negatives 
used  for  this  purpose  of  late  have  been  by  Captain  Abney ;  but  the 
Brussels  editor  does  not  always  print  the  locality  of  the  scene  repre¬ 
sented,  and  in  such  cases  some  of  the  interest  of  the  pictures  is 
lowered.  For  instance,  in  the  January  number  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
scene,  but  whether  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Russia,  America,  or  else¬ 
where,  there  is  not  a  line  to  indicate. 


The  Liege  branch  of  the  Belgian  Association  has  resumed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  project  to  establish  free  teaching  of  the  scientific 
principles  and  practice  of  photography  in  that  city.  M.  De  Koninck, 
who  presided,  suggested  that  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  for 
the  establishment  at  the  University  of  courses  of  lectures  on  pho¬ 
tography  as  applied  to  industry  and  the  sciences.  In  science,  he  pointed 
out,  photography  is  specially  useful  as  applied  to  astronomy  and 
micrography,  and  is  useful  in  industry  in  the  work  of  reproducing 
models  and  designs.  M.  Laoureux  wished  the  teaching  to  be  more 
confined  to  photography  itself,  which  in  Belgium,  he  said,  is  at  present 
largely  indebted  to  impulses  in  the  direction  of  improvement  which  it 
receives  from  other  countries.  It  was  resolved  that  the  members 
should  do  what  they  could  to  interest  the  city  authorities  in  the  idea, 
and  that  the  subject  should  be  revived  when  they  saw  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  seeing  their  desires  fulfilled. 


M.  Wilmotte  then  brought  the  merits  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  and 
pyrogallol  developer  under  the  notice  of  the  Liege  section ;  he  pro¬ 
duced  several  negatives,  and  argued  that  the  results  were  better,  but 
the  negatives  less  uniform  than  if  he  had  used  the  ordinary  conti¬ 
nental  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  He  called  attention  in  particular 
to  an  instantaneous  portrait  of  a  child,  which  he  said  he  was  convinced 
would  have  been  weak  and  feeble  had  he  employed  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brussels  section  M.  0.  Campo,  President 
of  the  Section,  occupied  the  chair.  M.  Tournai,  narrated  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  instantaneous  photography,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  views. 
He  said  that  he  used  a  small  diaphragm,  and  did  not  intensify  his 
negatives,  which  were  taken  on  the  Paget  Prize  Plates,  with  a  rapid 
rectilinear  lens.  M.  Tournai  developed  with  pyrogallol,  and  to  remove 
the  stain  from  the  film,  he  said  that  he  placed  his  negatives  ,for  five 
minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chrome  alum,  to  which  three 
per  cent,  of  citric  acidjiad  been  added. 


M.  Storms  then  exhibited  to  the  section  some  geiati no-chloride 
positives  on  Cowan’s  plates,  with  -which  he  said  he  was  well  satisfied, 
and  especially  with  the  abundance  of  detail  they  gave  in  the  shadows. 
He  preferred  to  print  by  daylight.  Even  with  bad  negatives,  he  said, 
he  had  obtained  passable  positives.  His  exposures  varied  from  two 
to  sixty  seconds,  according  to  the  brightness  of  the  day.  He  uses  his 
positives  as  window  transparencies. 


Captain  Abney  contributes  to  the  January  number  of  the  Society's 
Bulletin  an  article  on  the  new  gelatiuo-cliloride  paper.  He  says  that 
the  new  process  is  an  excellent  one,  but  that  it  cannot  be  quickly 
taken  up,  because  that  would  render  necessaiy  the  advent  of  a  new 
gcneration  of  photographic  printers.  The  development  process  is 
more  difficult  than  the  direct  printing  process,  he  says,  therefore  it 
demands  better  instructed  and  better  trained  photographic  workmen 
than  are  generally  found  in  photographic  establishments.  He  then 
describes  the  process,  and  sajrs  that  one  curious  fact  is  connected  with 
the  development,  namely,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  chlorid 
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silver  is  tlien  converted  into  bromide,  so  that  the  image  is  in  reality 
due  to  bromide,  from  which  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic 
state.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  when  soluble  bromide  is 
placed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  stated  substitution  takes 
place.  The  rest  of  his  article  contains  particulars  recently  stated  by 
himself  and  other  speakers  at  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain. 


The  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  series  of  excellent 
engravings  of  photographs  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon,  taken  by 
MM.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry  at  the  Paris  Observatory.  It  also 
contains  a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  remarkably  complicated  flash 
of  lightning,  the  filaments  of  which  resemble  a  set  of  blood-vessels 
with  their  ramifications.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  M.  Desquesnes, 
of  Billancourt,  Seine,  on  the  night  of  July  13th,  1884.  At  first  the 
lightning  was  low  down  on  the  horizon,  and  gave  upon  the  ground 
glass  but  silhouettes  of  the  trees,  and  images  of  the  clouds  ;  these, 
however,  enabled  him  to  focus  properly.  About  midnight  came  a 
magnificent  flash,  and  he  withdrew  the  plate  at  once  lest  another 
should  follow  it,  and  when  he  developed  the  plate  he  was  astonished 
at  the  complexity  of  the  flash. 

- «*■ - 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

D eking  the  last  few  years,  or  rather  decades  of  years,  it  has  become 
rather  a  trite  saying,  that  to  advance  far  in  any  branch  of  physical 
research  a  fair  proficiency  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  sister 
sciences  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But  if  this  is  true  in  general,  none, 
I  think,  will  question  the  assertion  that  a  proficient  in  any  of  the 
physical  sciences  must  be  fairly  conversant  with  photography  as  a 
science,  or  at  least  as  an  art.  If  we  take  for  example  a  science  which 
has  of  late  years  made  rapid  strides  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
science  of  astronomy,  we  shall  not  have  far  to  go  to  find  convincing 
proof  that  a  great  portion  of  the  best  work  that  is  being  done  by  its 
votaries  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  photography.  One  eminent  astronomer 
has  quite  lately  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  we  no  longer  require 
observers  of  the  heavens,  but  that  their  place  can  be  better  supplied 
by  the  gelatine  plate  of  the  photographer  ;  and  his  wrords  have  been 
echoed  by  others  not  less  able  than  himself.  “  Abolish  the  observer, 
and  substitute  the  sensitive  plate,”  is  a  sensational  form  of  expressing 
the  revolution  in  observational  astronomy  that  is  taking  place  under 
our  eyes ;  but,  although  it  suggests  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  it  might 
leave  upon  the  mind  an  exaggerated  impression  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  science. 

The  award  of  the  highest  distinction  in  astronomy,  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  two  years  in  succession,  to  those 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  celestial  photography  is  no  doubtful 
sign  of  the  great  value  attached  to  such  wrork.  Last  year  it  was  Mr. 
Common  who  received  the  highest  testimony  of  the  merit  due  to  his 
splendid  photographs  of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  and  this  year  Dr. 
I  Juggins,  who  has  lately  drawn  such  attention  to  celestial  photography, 
by  his  successful  attempts  to  picture  the  solar  corona  in  full  daylight, 
has  received  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  his  labours  in  photographing 
the  spectra  of  stars  and  comets  and  nebulpe. 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  progress  astronomy  is  now  making  by  aid 
of  photography  can  only  be  formed  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  all 
that  is  being  at  present  attempted  ;  but  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the 
work  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  thorough  investigation.  A  few 
years  since  the  astronomers  who  had  advanced  their  science  by  aid  of 
photography  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  results  are  soon 
enumerated.  Some  good  pictures  of  the  solar  corona  taken  during 
solar  eclipses,  a  series  or  two  of  sun-spot  photographs,  and  a  very 
limited  number  of  successful  attempts  on  the  moon,  and  planets,  and 
star  clusters,  were  all  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  But  now  each 
month  we  learn  of  some  new  and  efficient  labourer  in  this  field,  which 
give  promise  of  so  rich  a  harvest. 

Eacli  day  the  sun  is  photographed  at  Greenwich,  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  in  India,  and  at  the  Physical  Observatory  of  Potsdam,  and 
thus  a  sure  record  is  obtained  of  all  the  spots  upon  its  surface,  which 
may  serve  for  the  study  of  the  periodicity  of  its  changes,  and  for  their 


probable  connection  with  the  important  phenomena  of  tern  -i  rial 
magnetism  and  of  meteorology.  In  France  the  splendid  sun-pict  ures 
obtained  by  Dr.  Janssen  at  the  Physical  Observatory  of  Mendon  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  other  attempts  at  a  photographic  Judy  of 
the  most  delicate  features  of  the  solar  surface.  Dr.  Iluggins  has 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  daily  photographic  record  of  tin: 
solar  prominences,  and  only  lately  he  has  secured  results  that  justified 
a  special  expedition  to  the  Alps  to  photograph  the  sun's  corona,  and 
has  now  moved  the  Admiralty  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  Dr.  (fill,  the 
government  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  by  aid  of  which  Mr.  Woods  can 
carry  on  the  experiments  that  were  so  encouraging  last  summer  in 
Switzerland. 

We  may  then  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  before  long  a  daily  picture 
of  the  sun,  and  a  photographic  record  of  its  prominences,  and  even  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  solar  corona;  but  the  precious  moments  of  each 
solar  eclipse  will  always  be  invaluable  for  picturing  those  wondrous 
details  in  the  corona  that  are  now  shown  us  by  photography,  and 
which  can  be  obtained  by  photography  alone. 

Again,  how  very  much  is  to  be  learnt  in  solar  physics  from  the 
marvellous  photographs  of  the  sun’s  spectrum  exhibited  last  summer 
by  Professor  Rowland ;  photographs  that  show  as  many  as  one 
hundred-and-fifty  lines  between  II  and  Iv,  and  which  he  is  still 
labouring  to  improve.  The  extension,  too,  of  the  visible  solar  spec¬ 
trum  into  the  ultra-violet  by  Corun,  Mascart,  and  others,  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun ;  whilst  the  photographs  of  Abney  in  the 
ultra-red  increase  our  information  in  a  direction  far  less  expected,  and 
certainly  less  easy  of  attainment.  Botli  these  extensions  we  find 
most  ably  utilised  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the  very  interesting 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  prominences  and  of  the  corona  taken 
during  the  total  eclipse  ’of  May  17th,  1882  ;  and  the  photographic 
results  of  this  eclipse  afford  ample  proof  that  we  can  not  only  obtain 
pictures  of  the  corona  by  photography  that  it  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  procure,  but  also  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  nature  of  the  solar  atmosphere  may  be 
furnished  by  photography,  that  it  would  otherwise  take  centuries  to 
accumulate  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  accurate  photographs  of  the  moon 
and  planets,  that  will  permit  great'  enlargements,  are  too  obvious  to 
call  for  lengthened  notice  in  such  a  rapid  sketch  as  the  present ;  for  it 
is  principally  in  the  observation  of  details  that  the  eye  cannot  grasp 
with  the  required  delicacy,  or  with  sufficient  rapidity,  that  photo¬ 
graph}^  is  so  essential  for  rapid  and  sure  progress. 

Like  the  sketches  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  drawings  that  are  made  of 
comets,  and  still  more  of  nebulae,  even  ,by  the  most  accomplished 
artists,  are  all,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  doubt  in  their  delicate  details. 
And  the  truth  of  this  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of 
an  able  astronomer  that  a  single  photograph  of  the  nebula  of  Orion, 
taken  by  Mr.  Common,  would  be  of  more  value  to  posterity,  than  the 
collective  drawings  of  this  interesting  object  so  carefully  made  by 
Rosse,  Bond,  Secchi,  and  so  many  others.  Another  most  important 
branch  of  astronomy,  that  is  receiving  very  great  attention  at  present, 
is  the  mapping  of  the  starry  heavens ;  and  herein  photography  will 
perhaps  do  its  best  work  for  the  astronomer.  The  trial  star  map  by 
the  brothers  Henry,  of  a  portion  of  the  Milky  way,  which  they  felt 
unable  to  observe  satisfactorily  by  the  ordinary  methods,  is  so  near 
absolute  perfection,  that  it  alone  proves  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
photographic  method  in  the  formation  of  star  maps.  Fortunately  this 
subject,  which  is  as  vast  as  it  is  fundamental,  is  being  taken  up 
vigorously.  The  Henrys  are  producing  a  special  lens  for  the  work  ; 
Mr.  Grubb  is  constructing  a  special  Cassegrain  reflector  for  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Magliull  ;  and  the  Admiralty  have  instructed  Mr.  "Woods 
to  make  this  part  of  his  photographic  work  at  the  Cape  Observatory, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Gill.  Besides  star  maps,  clusters,  too, 
and  special  portions  of  the  heavens  are  being  photographed  by  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  of  West  Kirby ;  and  such  pictures  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  not  only  in  fixing  the  position  at  a  given  date,  but  also 
in  aiding  in  the  determination  of  magnitude,  colour,  variability, 
proper  motion,  and  even  of  the  orbits  of  double  and  multiple  stars, 
and  the  possible  discovery  of  new  planets  and  telescopic  comets. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  branches  of  astronomy  that  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  most  valuable  aid  at  present  from  photography  :  but  the 
very  value  of  the  gift  that  is  bestowed  should  make  exaggeration  an 
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impossibility.  Photography  can  well  afford  to  be  generous,  but  it 
must  first  be  just,  in  its  estimate  of  the  work  that  has  still  to  be  done 
in  astronomy  independently  of  its  aid ;  and  although  the  older  science 
points  with  just  pride  to  what  is  being  done  for  her  by  her  younger 
sister,  still  she  must  not  fprget  that  now,  as  in  the  future,  she  must 
depend  largely  for  her  progress,  not  only  on  the  skill  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  mathematician,  but  also  on  the  trained  eye  and  ear 
and  hand  of  her  own  indefatigable  observers. 

S.  J.  Perry,  S.J.,  F.R.S. 

■ - - 

ATMOSPHERIC  POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the 
explanation  of  photographic  action  rests.  The  same  undulations  which 
produce  the  subjective  feeling  of  light  and  heat  are  capable  of  causing, 
at  the  same  time,  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  complication,  and  no  one  understands  better  than 
the  photographer  the  extreme  uncertainty,  and  even  mystery,  with 
which  these  undulations  act  in  producing  photographic  effects.  * 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  all  Avaves  of  light  Avhich 
produce  chemical  changes  in  substances  as  actinic  rays,  but  recent 
observations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  solar  spectrum 
which  cannot  be  made,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  produce  chemical 
effects,  although  certain  rays  appear  to  have  more  energy  than  others 
in  this  respect.  Quality  of  light,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  main  con¬ 
siderations  in  photography,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  continual  vari¬ 
ation  of  light  as  regards  quality  which  is  the  main  cause  of  the  great 
difficulties  experienced  in  securing  uniform  photographic  results. 

But  when  Ave  come  to  consider  Avhat  is  really  understood  by  the 
term  quality  of  light,  Ave  find  that  it  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  its 
composition;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  what 
Captain  Abney  calls  the  “  chemically  effective  ”  rays.  To  borrow 
another  illustration  from  the  same  writer,  the  molecules  of  a  sensitive 
salt  may  be  considered  as  bodies  in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  the  Avaves 
of  light  as  pellets  impinging  upon  these  unstable  bodies.  But  only 
waves  of  a  certain  length  can  have  any  effect  in  disturbing  this  equili¬ 
brium,  and  these  waves  may,  in  this  case,  be  called  actinic. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  viewing  light  waves,  Avhich  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  received  but  little  attention  in  photography.  It  is 
possible  that  not  only  the  composition ,  but  the  form  also  which  the 
undulations  take,  may  prove  to  have  an  influence  of  some  importance 
upon  the  actinic  value  of  light  waves.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  under¬ 
stand  in  what  manner  the  form  of  an  undulation  may  vary. 

The  ether,  which  is  the  imponderable,  elastic  medium  supposed  to 
peivade  all  space  and  all  matter,  transmits  the  vibrations  which  we 
call  light-waves.  These  vibrations  take  place  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  and,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light,  the 
orbits,  or  paths  traced  out  by  each  vibrating  molecule  of  ether,  are 
not  all  similarly  situated  at  different  points  of  the  ray.  By  certain 
methods,  however,  as  by  transmission  through  a  tourmaline  plate,  or 
a  INicols  prism,  and  in  other  ways,  all  the  orbits  throughout  the  ray 
may  be  brought  into  similar  positions ;  in  fact  they  may  be  all  reduced 
to  straight  lines,  lying  exactly  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  called  rec¬ 
tilinear  or  plane  polarisation.  It  is  uncertain,  koAveA’er,  Avhether  the 
a  ibrations  of  polarised  light  coincide  with  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
or  are  at  right  angles  to  it.  Noav  it  often  happens  that  Iavo  plane 
polarised  rays  coexist,  Avliose  directions  of  A'ibration  are  perpendicular 
to  one  another,  and  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  waATe-length.  In 
this  case  the  rays  act  upon  each  other,  and  produce  what  is  called 
circular  polarisation.  This  compounding  of  ethereal  Animations  cor¬ 
responds  mechanically  to  the  compounding  of  the  ATibrations  of  an 
ordinary  pendulum.  Thus  a  pendulum,  simply  swinging  in  one  plane, 
may  by  the  action  of  another  force,  at  right  angles,  be  made  to 
execute  circular  or  elliptical  vibrations.  Plane  polarisation,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  readily  converted  into  circular  polarisation,  when  the 
orbits  of  the  ethereal  particles,  instead  of  being  straight  lines,  be¬ 
come  circles,  and  the  Avave  advances  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  or 
corkscreAv  curve. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  here  of  all  the  physical  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  polarisation  of  light  may  be  artificially  produced.  It 
is  the  object  rather  of  the  present  article  to  direct  attention  to  the 
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existence  of  natural  polarisation  in  the  atmosphere,  although  its 
presence  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye.  If  a  Nicol’s 
prism  be  directed  to  the  sky,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  in  many 
directions,  there  is  a  partial  extinction  of  light  on  rotating  the  prism, 
thus  proving  the  existence  of  polarisation.  The  most  marked  effects 
are  produced  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  a  line  draAvn  from  the  eye 
to  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  when  looking  across  the  solar  rays.  Hence 
at  morning  or  evening  polarisation  will  be  most  marked  along  a  circle 
running  across  the  heavens  from  north  to  south.  At  midday,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  direction  of  strongest  polarisation  is  along  a  circle 
running  east  and  west.  When  the  sun  is  exactly  in  the  zenith  the 
horizon  Avill  exhibit  the  greatest  amount  of  polarisation.  Noav  there 
is  one  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  all  day  long  at  right  angles  to  the 
sun,  that  is  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
strongest  polarisation  exists  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Other  peculiarities 
of  atmospheric  polarisation  have  been  observed  b}r  BreAvster,  Babinet, 
Arago,  and  Bosanquet,  but  these  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  atmospheric  polarisation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lateral  scattering  of  light,  from  the  fine  particles  of 
foreign  matter  and  aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  by  Professors  Tyndall  and 
Stokes. 

But  not  only  is  direct  sky-light  generally  more  or  less  polarised,  but 
reflected  light  also  is  seldom  Avithout  ATery  maiked  traces  of  it.  Iffthe 
light  reflected  from  the  lea\res  of  trees,  especially  Ivy,  or  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  or  the  surface  of  water,  is  examined  with  a  Nicoi’s 
prism,  there  Avill  be  found  a  strong  polarisation  when  the  light  is 
reflected  at  a  particular  angle,  and  becoming  weaker  in  proportion  as 
this  angle  varies.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  observing  this  effect 
is  to  examine  the  sunshine  reflected  from  ripples  on  a  lake,  or  from 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  this  case  the  light  is  reflected  at  all  angles, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  different  portions  of  the  wave,  and 
polarisation  will  be  found  to  be  present  more  strongly  in  some  parts 
than  in  others.  The  angle  of  reflection  which  gives  the  maximum 
polarisation  is  called  the  polarising  angle.  Its  value  for  glass  is 
54°  35',  and  for  Avater  somewhat  less,  being  about  53°. 

I  am  not  at  the  present  time  aAvare  of  any  observations  which  haA’e 
been  made  upon  the  relatNe  actinism  of  polarised  and  ordinary  light, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  difference  may  be  found  to  exist.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  remember  that  polarised  light  is  partially  or 
completely  extinguished  Avhen  transmitted  through  a  Nicol’s  prism, 
Avhich  might  in  many  cases  be  found  a  convenient  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  photographic  apparatus.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested,  that  if 
an  oil  painting  happen  to  be  so  placed  that  the  superficial  reflection  or 
glare  prevents  it  from  being  easily  visible,  a  Nicol’s  prism  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  extinguish  this  reflected  light,  Avhich  is  generally  more 
or  less  completely  polarised.  Could  not  this  same  method  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  cases  in  photography,  when  a  glaring  reflection 
tends  to  spoil  the  chance  of  securing  a  good  photograph  P  Cases  often 
occur  in  photographing  monuments,  interiors  of  rooms,  and  similar 
objects,  Avhen  the  best  point  of  vieAv  is  out  of  the  question  on  account 
of  some  reflection  of  this  kind.  Again,  a  Nicol's  prism  has  been  used 
iu  the  eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  sunlight. 
It  AA'ould  be  an  experiment  worth  trying  to  find  whether  the  same 
plan  would  not  be  advantageous  in  photography,  on  those  glaring 
days  AArhich  sometimes  occur  in  summer,  and  which  render  a  good 
photograph  of  a  landscape  almost  an  impossibility.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  house  with  a  sloping  slate  roof,  or  with  a 
sloping  glass  conservatory.  On  a  bright  day  the  glare  from  these 
objects  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  detail  in  the  photograph ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  glare  might  be  cut  off  by  the  intervention 
of  a  Nicol’s  prism.  The  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
OAving  to  the  thickness  of  the  prism,  would  be  rather  adAumtageous  on 
a  very  bright  day :  and  the  size  of  the  prism  need  not  be  large  if 
placed  close  to  the  lens,  as  only  a  small  stop  would  be  used  on  such 
occasions. 

This  suggestion  must  be  taken  purely  as  such,  for  I  have  not  tried 
the  effect  of  a  Nicol  combined  AAdtli  a  photographic  lens.  Its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  Avith  the  telescope  and  Avith  the  naked  eye  is  AA-ell 
knoAvn  as  an  antidote  in  all  cases  of  excessive  glare,  by  extinguishing 
those  rays  Avhich  are  in  a  state  of  polarisation. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc,  (Loud.),  F.C.S. 
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NOTE  ON  HYDROQUINONE. 

At  the  close  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  above,  published  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  January  80,  Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M. 
Ingall  asks  the  question,  “  What  is  the  symbol  of  hydrokinone  ?” 

I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  lately  from  members  of  our  local 
society,  as  well  as  from  others,  respecting  the  nature,  &c.,  of  this 
“  wonderful  ’’  compound,  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  send  a  short 
note  oil  this'  subject,  which  has  of  late  deservedly  attracted  so  much 
attention. 

The  chemical  formula  of  hydroquinone  is  C(i  II4  (OII)2  (1  :  4).  It  is 
isomeric  with  pyro-catechin  and  resorcin,  this  being  explained  by  the 
different  position  of  the  two  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  benzole  molecule. 
The  following  are  the  chief  modes  of  formation,  and  the  best  method 
of  preparation. 

1.  By  diy  distillation  of  quinic  acid. 

2.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  with  oxide  of  lead, 
the  reaction  being  as  follows : — 

C7  2  06  +  0  =  C6 II6  02  +  C02  +  3  II2  0.  * 

8.  By  boiling  arbutin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction 
being :  — 

ci2  H„  0,  +  H.  0  =  0S II,  03  +  C„  II13  O,  t 

4.  •Synthetically  it  is  formed  from  indoplienol  (1:4),  by  heating 
with  caustic  potash  to  180°C. 

o.  Further,  it  is  synthetically  formed  from  oxysalicylic  acid,  and 
from  paramidophenol. 

0.  The  most  convenient  method  for  its  preparation  is  the  reduction 
of  quinone  by  sulphurous  acid. 

C0 II4  02  +  II2  =  CG  He  02 1 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinone, 
until  saturated.  The  solution  at  first  becomes  brown  and  then  colour¬ 
less.  After  concentration,  the  hydroquinone  can  be  extracted  by  ether. 
A  more  profitable  process  is  to  oxidize  aniline  iu  a  solution  of  its 
sulphate,  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  proportions  are  as 
follows : — 

Aniline  .  1  part. 

Sulphuric  acid  . 8  parts. 

Water . 30  „ 

Powdered  bichromate  .  „ 

A  full  description  will  be  found  in  the  Berliner  Berichte  II,  1103. 
The  hydroquinone  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  benzole,  or  from 
water  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  little  S02. 

Hydroquinone  crystallises  in  monosymmetrical  leaves  and  hexa¬ 
gonal  prisms ;  it  melts  at  1G9°C.,  and  sublimes  well  if  heated  slowly, 
but  decomposes  on  rapid  heating.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  compounds  are  decomposed  by  water. 
Ammonia  colours  the  aqueous  solution  a  deep  red,  and  sugar  of  lead 
only  effects  precipitation  in  presence  of  ammonia.  Oxidising  agents 
convert  hydroquinone  into  quinone,  with  several  intermediate  products. 

It  would  seem  of  interest  to  make  experiments  with  the  isomeric 
pyrocatechin  and  resorcin,  if  this  has  not  been  done  already. 

H.  Alfred  Rademacher. 

[*  This  equation  will  be  more  self-explanatory  if  the  lead  dioxide  be 
not  omitted;  thus: — 

C7 II12  06  +  Pb  02  =  C6 II4  (OII)2  +  Pb  0  +  C02  +  3  II2  0.  —  Eds.] 

[t  The  acid  itself  enters  into  no  combination,  its  action  being  merely 
to  cause  the  arbutin  plus  water  to  split  up  into  hydroquinone  plus 
glucose. — Eds.] 

[I  Here,  again,  the  equation  may  be  stated  in  full : — 

II 4  02  +  S02  +  2 II2  0  =  Cfi  Il4  (OH)2  +  II2  S04.— Eds.] 

— - — + - 

TIIE  TRICYCLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now  that  the  Cycling  Show  in  London  is  over,  no  doubt  a  great 
many  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  considering 
the  question  of  buying  a  tricycle  to  carry  their  apparatus. 

It  is  some  two  years  since  1  took  up  photography  as  a  pastime, 
and  have  at  all  times  used  the  tricycle  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  so 


that  a  little  advice  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  buying  a  machine  for  such  a  purpose.  A  glance  through  the 
various  catalogues  (to  be  obtained  from  the  makers  for  a  few  -tamp*) 
will  at  once  show  which  takes  the  fancy  most.  A  good  front-steering 
machine  is  no  doubt  the  best  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  about 
the  country  at  a  rapid  rate;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  their 
riding,  as  well  as  look  after  all  the  picturesque  “bits”  on  the  road, 
nothing  better  than  a  good  rear  steerer,  such  as  the  “  Cheylesmore,” 
can  be  desired.  I  mention  the  name  of  the  machine,  as  it  is  a  double 
driver,  and  would  advise  all  to  purchase  none  but  double  drivers, 
either  front  or  rear  steering.  By  all  means  buy  a  good  machine  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  extra  money  spent  at  first  is  more  than  saved 
by  the  few  repairs  required  afterwards.  I  need  scarcely  remind  prac¬ 
tical  photographers  that  “  Cycle  Clips”  of  any  kind  are  failures,  and  it 
is  best  not  to  think  of  using  the  machine  in  any  case  as  a  camera-stand. 
The  tripod  must  be  carried  in  case  the  machine  cannot  be  got  into 
position  to  take  a  view,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  best  pictures  can 
be  secured  from  the  road.  Another  objection  to  using  the  machine 
as  a  stand  is  owing  to  the  wheels  being  covered  with  rubber  tyres, 
and  the  least  wind  will  cause  sufficient  vibration  to  spoil  the  picture. 
LTnder  the  circumstances  it  is  as  well  to  carry  the  tripod,  and  always 
use  it.  I  have  always  ridden  an  “  Imperial  Club  racer,  weighing 
barely  50  lbs.,  geared  up  to  50  inches  in  wet,  and  to  08  inches  in  fine 
weather.  My  camera  and  slides  are  carried  in  a  leather  case 
strapped  on  a  luggage-carrier  behind  the  saddle,  and  the  tripod  by 
means  of  two  brackets  on  the  front  of  the  frame,  which  the  makers  of 
the  machine  kindly  made  to  my  instructions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  or  effective,  and  the  time  taken  in  getting  the  camera  fixed  for 
work  barely  exceeds  three  minutes. 

“  Two-speed  ”  gears  I  would  advise  all  to  have  nothing  to  do  with,  as, 
after  having  tried  all  in  the  market,  I  find  I  can  get  on  better  without 
them.  In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  a  machine  with  4G  inch  or 
48  inch  wheels,  enamelled  or  painted  all  over  except  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels  and  the  handles.  This  leaves  very  little  to  be  kept  bright,  as 
the  paint  is  easily  cleaned  by  means  of  a  wet  rag,  and  then  being 
rubbed  down  well  with  a  dry  one.  Any  further  information  I  can 
give  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  do,  if  any  readers  will  communicate 
with  me  through  the  Editor. 

I  trust  these  few  remarks  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  many  to 
try  the  tricycle  for  photographic  purposes.  Some  idea  of  the  ease  in 
which  they  are  ridden  may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  I  am  accom¬ 
panied  in  most  of  my  journeys  by  a  lady,  and  the  longest  ride  we  have 
had  is  one  of  thirty-six  miles  one  Saturday  afternoon.  There  are  many 
machines,  other  than  those  I  have  named,  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
notably  those  of  the  “  Humber  ”  type,  but  they  are  more  suited  for 
experienced  riders  than  beginners.  “  Camer  ”  tricycles  of  any  kind 
are  not  at  all  suitable  for  photographers,  as  they  are  made  strong  and 
heavy  to  carry  big  weights.  Henry  J.  Leake. 

— * - - 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  HYDROCHLORIDE  OF 
HYDROXYL  AMINE. 

At  a  recent  technical  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  hydroxylamine  salts  was  discussed,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  members  not  succeeding  with  preparations  of  their  own, 

I  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  communicate  to  this  journal  full 
details  of  the  mode  of  manufacture.  In  now  complying  with  the 
request,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  as  the  operations  are  some¬ 
what  difficult  and  dangerous,  I  should  strongly  advise  those  who  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemical  manipulation  to  be  content  with 
the  commercial  product. 

The  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  was  devised  by  Dr. 
Divers,  and  depends  on  the  formation  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride 
by  the  direct  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  mercury  fulminate.  For 
the  following  details  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  LI.  Foster  Morley 
M.A.,  who  also  sent  me  two  excellent  specimens  of  his  own  pre 
paration. 

To  prepare  the  fulminate,  place  100  grammes  of  metallic  mercury 
(quick-silver)  in  a  large  beaker  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  then 
pour  in  a  mixture  of  1000  grammes  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'l2), 
and  320  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  The  vessel  is  gently  heated  on  a 
sand-bath,  in  the  open  air,  till  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  dissolved. 
The  beaker  containing  the  warm  liquor  is  taken  off  the  heating  bath  ; 
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and  1600  grammes  of  methylated  spirit  are  mixed  with  160c.c.  of 
water,  and '"half  the  mixture  poured  directly  into  the  mercury  solution. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  will  begin  to  boil  with  the  evolution  of 
red  fumes ;  the  rest  of  the  spirit  should  then  be  poured  in,  when  the 
red  fumes  will  give  way  to  white  clouds,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
black  precipitate  will  be  fortned.  The  whole  mixture  is  now  left  to 
stand  overnight — still  out  of  doors — when  it  will  be  found  that  half 
the  liquid  has  boiled  away,  and  that  a  heavy  compound  consisting  of 
mercuric  fulminate  is  produced.  The  liquor  is  next  poured  away, 
and  the  vessel  filled  up  with  water.  After  the  sediment  has  settled 
the  liquid  is  again  poured  off,  and  this  process  of  washing  by  decanta¬ 
tion  repeated. 

To  obtain  hydroxylamine  from  the  fulminate  the  latter  is  rinsed 
into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  the  water  drained  off,  and  100 
grammes  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  PI 7)  poured  over  it.  The 
whole  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  out  of  doors,  as  the  fumes  of 
prussic  acid  which  are  evolved  are  very  poisonous.  When  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  original  volume,  it  is  diluted  with  about 
500  c.c.  of  cold  water,  and  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
till  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  precipitated  as  sulphide.  The  liquid, 
after  filtration,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish  over  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  residue  of  the  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine, 
if  required  of  special  purity,  may  be  crystallized  from  methylated 
spirit.  The  latter  operation  is,  I  think,  hardly  necessary  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  as  any  slight  impurities  would  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  process  of  development. 

The  following  tests  for  identifying  hydroxylamine  compounds  and 
the  impurities  liable  to  be  met  with  in  commercial  products  may  be 
of  value.  Caustic  soda  or  potash  blackens  silver  chloride  or  bromide 
in  the  presence  of  hydroxylamine. 

Fehlinr/s  solution. — Alkaline  cupric  tartrate  forms,  with  hydroxy¬ 
lamine,  in  the  cold,  a  red  precipitate. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  decolorized  by  hydroxylamine.  Hydroxylamine 
compounds,  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  yield 
ammonia. 

The  chief  impurity  present  in  commercial  hydrochloride  is  ammo¬ 
nium  chloride ;  this  may  be  identified  by  stirring  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  compound  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  little 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  when  lines  of  crystals  formed  at 
the  points  of  friction  are  the  result.  Arnold  Spiller. 

— Photographic  Journal. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  SCREWS. 


[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Club.l 

Ti-ie  Rev.  A.  Corbet’s  suggestion  in  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  16th  Jan.  1885,  to  turn  oil,  in  a  lathe  with  an  eccentric 
chuck,  a  portion  of  the  screw  thread  on  both  lens  and  flange,  struck 
me  as  an  excellent  idea;  the  only  difficulty  being  that  of  gaining 
access  to  a  lathe  fitted  with  such  a  chuck.  I  asked  myself  whether  it 
could  not  be  easily  done  by  hand  with  a  file,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
and  did  it.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  answers  perfectly. 

First  screw  the  lens  fairly  home  in  its  flange,  and  make  a  mark  top 
and  bottom,  or,  if  you  like  to  take  a  little  more  trouble,  three  equi¬ 
distant  marks  on  both  lens  and  flange.  Now  file  away  all  the  thread 
in  the  intervening  spaces  up  to  (say)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each 
mark ;  do  this  to  both  lens  mount  and  flange,  preferably  leaving  a 
little  greater  length  of  thread  on  the  flange  than  on  the  lens  mount. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  distinct  black  mark  on  the 
lens  mount  at  the  top,  and  a  black  line  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  flange, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  exact  spot  at  which  to  enter  and  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  to  completely  fix  the  mount  in  the  flange. 

George  Smith. 


+- 


THE  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

|TA  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  know  that  Britishers  have  again  been  first 
in  the  field  with  this  new  departure,  and  have  maintained  their  place 
well  in  the  front,  as  they  always  have  been  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  photography. 

Quite  recently  so  much  has  been  written,  said,  and  done  in  this 
and  every  other  country  in  the  world  respecting  this  new  system  of 
positive  printing,  that  there  appears  little  left  to  say  that  has  not 
already  been  said  and  commented  upon.  It  appears  pretty  well  de¬ 
cided,  in  the  minds  of  most  who  have  tried  the  new  method,  that  it  is 
the  printing  process  of  the  future.  Some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 


albumenised  paper  will  be  entirely  superseded.  I  must  admit  we  are 
not  quite  so  sanguine  as  that,  although  we  are  quite  convinced  that  it 
will,  under  certain  conditions  and  in  many  instances,  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  albumenised  paper,  and  where  the  latter  would  be  unusable. 
We  also  believe  it  will  be  found  useful  for  any  other  purposes  beside 
printing  from  the  photographic  negative. 

There  is  no  question  of  doubt  that  the  range  and  variety  of  tones 
and  all-round  general  excellence  obtainable  under  skilful  treatment  are 
superior  to  anything  obtainable  upon  albumenised  paper  by  any 
modern  method. 

We  all  know  the  vexatious,  troublesome  drag  the  printing  has 
been  during  the  winter  months;  it  was  always  bad  enough  with  the 
old  wet  plate  negatives,  but  the  advent  of  dry  plates  has  increased  the 
difficulty  to  such  an  extent  that  I  doubt  whether  it  has  been  found 
profitable,  taking  all  things  into  consideration  (loss  of  repute  from 
inferior  prints,  &c.),  to  carry  on  printing  at  all  in  London  during  two 
or  three  months  of  winter.  Every  now  and  again  the  cry  has  been 
raised  for  a  quicker  printing  process.  Many  and  various  suggestions 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  journals  for  years  past,  and 
at  last  sheer  necessity — that  true  Mother  of  Invention — has  again 
asserted  her  supremacy  by  coming  to  the  rescue ;  hence  gelatino- 
‘chloride  paper. 

There  is  one— as  I  take  it— very  healthy  sign  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  this  paper,  and  that  is,  it  has  the  usual  number  of 
detractors,  like  all  other  good  things  that  have  come  before  it. 
Retouching,  dry  plates,  and  many  other  valuable  introductions  have 
all  met  the  common  fate  of  new  departures.  There  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  use  of  this 'paper  over  that  of  albumen,  and  amongst 
the  rest  I  will  name  that  of  the  humouring  of  dense  or  weak  negatives, 
varieties  of  tones,  the  facility  of  production,  independence  of  daylight, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  its  undoubted  permanency. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  latter  virtue,  I  have  something  to  say. 
Many  photographers,  and  some  of  those  of  eminence  in  the  profession, 
appear  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  prints  produced 
upon  gelatinised  silver  paper,  but  on  this  point  we  are  particularly 
sanguine.  Our  argentic-gelatino  paper,  a  similar  kind  of  preparation 
to  this  chloride,  has  now  been  before  the  photographic  wTorld  for  some 
years.  We  have  made  many  thousands  of  photographic  prints,  some 
hurriedly  for  experimental  purposes,  but  have  never  yet  seen  a 
single  faded  print;  we  have  occasionally  seen  a  slight  yellowing, 
but  that  has  always  been  attributed  to  some  neglect  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Penny,  in  the  Year  Booh  for  1885,  page  53,  in  suggesting 
the  use  of  gelatino-chloride  paper  (before  it  was  announced  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  article)  speaks  there  of  prints  made  by  himself  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  and  are  now  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  made. 

When  gelatino-bromide  was  first  talked  about  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  we  made  some  rough  experiments  on  paper,  but  as  wre  could  not 
get  sufficient  sensitiveness,  we  did  not  go  on  with  it ;  on  reviewing 
our  experiments  some  years  since,  we  looked  up  some  prints  of  our  first 
trials,  and,  to  all  appearances,  they  were  as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
made.  I  have  submitted  many  prints  on  our  paper  to  various  severe 
tests,  and  have  now  in  our  possession  prints  that  can  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  cares  to  see  them,  that  have  been  exposed  in  a  southerly 
aspect,  quite  unprotected  from  the  sun’s  rays,  for  four  years,  and  are 
as  good  as  ever.  This,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  their 
undoubted  permanency.  W.  J.  Morgan. 

■ - <♦> - - - 

SYSTEMATIC  RECOVERY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN 
SILVER  PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 
In  a  photographic  publishing  business,  such  as  mine,  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  used  are  so  large  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  recovery 
of  residues  be  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  fact  that  by 
the  system  in  use  in  my  establishment  I  have  been  able  within  the 
past  year  to  recover  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  value  of  gold  and 
silver  used,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  subject  chosen. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  different  operations  of  seusitising,  toning, 
and  fixing,  taking  them  in  their  due  order,  and  describing  the  means 
used  for  preventing  waste,  and  recovering  the  large  proportion  of 
metal  not  actually  used  in  forming  what  is  known  as  a  silver  print. 
The  sensitising  bath  is  made  of  the  strength  of  fifty-one  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  is  used  slightly  alkaline.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  floated 
for  two  minutes,  and  are  then  drawn  over  a  glass  rod,  fixed  in  such  a 
position  over  the  sensitising  tray  as  to  cause  all  surplus  solution  to  run 
back  into  it.  When  treated  this  way,  there  is  only  one  drop  to  fall 
off  the  sheet,  and  this  is  at  once  removed.  In  practice  I  use  three 
trays,  large  enough  for  full  sheet  of  paper,  and  by  the  time  the  last  sheet 
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is  taken  from  the  bath,  the  first  one  is  ready  to  he  surface-dried  between 
sheets  of  card  blotting-paper ;  it  is  then  suspended  by  two  corners  in 
a  room  heated  with  liot-water  pipes  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the 
drying  being  completed  on  a  metal  water-box,  heated  by  gas.  The 
first  saving  of  silver  takes  place  here  by  the  means  described ;  there 
are  no  droppings  of  silver  bath  lost,  the  blotting  pads  are  periodically 
burnt,  and  the  ash  saved ;  next  the  paper  is  cut  by  means  of  a  guillotine 
knife  to  the  required  sizes,  a  number  of  sheets  being  cut  at  one  time. 
This  answers  two  purposes  :  first,  a  clean  cut  edge  is  got  for  the  print, 
which  minimises  the  risk  of  tearing  during  washing ;  and  second,  the 
cuttings  fall  at  once  into  a  box  preparatory  to  being  reduced  to  ash. 
The  various  trimmings,  spoiled  prints,  &c.,  are  burnt  once  or  twice  a 
week  in  an  iron  box,  with  flap  lid  and  small  flue ;  the  ash  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  a  few  weeks,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  assayers.  To 
illustrate  the  relative  value  of  the  different  residues  as  I  proceed,  I  shall 
give  the  sums  received  for  them.  In  a  given  time  I  used  £720  worth 
of  nitrate  of  silver ;  from  this  I  received  as  value  of  paper  ash  the  sum 
of  £104  Os.  3d. 

I  now  come  to  the  washing  of  prints  preparatory  to  toning.  For 
this  purpose  I  use  slate  trays  fitted  on  a  long  bench,  and  connected  bv 
pipes  with  the  depositing  troughs,  which  are  in  the  open  air.  This 
latter  I  consider  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  bright,  sunn}’-  weather 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  more  quickly  than  in  dull  weather. 

1  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  chloride  remains  in  suspension,  and 
is  thrown  away.  When  the  jars  for  this  purpose  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  common  salt  is  used  for  precipitating  the  chloride ;  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  quicklime  from  time  to  time,  I  find  materially 
assist  precipitation.  The  prints  are  washed  in  batches  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred,  and  receive  eight  changes  of  water,  six  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  value  to  save.  At  intervals  the  deposit  of  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  troughs  is  lifted,  and  placed  in  trays  with  canvas 
bottoms,  these  being  previously  covered  with  blotting-paper.  After 
draining  for  a  few  days,  the  mass  is  put  in  a  flat  iron  pan,  and  quickly 
dried  over  the  fire.  From  £720  of  silver  used  in  the  given  time,  I 
received  as  value  of  chloride  residue  the  sum  of  £178  10s.  8d. 

I  now  come  to  a  most  important  item,  viz.,  chloride  of  gold  residue 
for  the  purpose  of  toning  the  prints,  to  produce  which  the  £720  worth 
of  silver  was  used.  I  converted  into  chloride  and  pure  gold  to  the 
value  of  £274.  Of  this  I  recovered,  by  means  I  will  now  describe, 
£101  14s.  3d.  The  prints  are  toned  in  porcelain  dishes  placed  in  a 
long  sink,  provided  with  rails  for  them  to  rest  on.  The  whole  of  the 
inside  and  edges  of  this  trough  being  covered  with  three  plies  of 
cotton-cloth,  a  pipe  at  the  lowest  end  conducting  any  spilt  bath,  or 
splashes  of  toning  solution,  into  large  glazed  earthen  pans,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  sulphite  of  iron  is  placed.  After  the  prints  are  toned, 
they  are  placed  in  trays  of  water  ;  this  and  a  subsequent  washing  are 
also  thrown  into  the  glazed  pans  ;  these,  when  filled,  are  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  days,  when  the  clear  -water  is  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
gold  residue  at  the  bottom.  From  time  to  time  it  is  lifted  and  dried 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  chloride. 

I  have  found  it  pay  to  provide  the  toners  with  thick  cotton  aprons, 
wdiicli  are  burnt  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  gold  which  has  got  on 
them  from  splashes  -when  toning,  recovered.  Previous  to  erecting  the 
trough  I  have  described,  the  dishes  for  toning  were  placed  on  a  bench 
eight  feet  by  two  feet.  When  removing  this,  more  from  curiosity 
than  anything  else,  I  reduced  the  -whole  bench  to  ash,  and  received 
from  the  assayer  the  sum  of  £4  11s.  7d.  as  the  value  of  gold  it  had 
contained. 

1  now  come  to  the  last  operation,  namely,  fixing  the  prints,  and  a  most 
important  quantity  of  silver  is  recovered  from  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution  in  which  the  prints  have  been  fixed.  In  my  practice 
the  fixing  of  the  prints  take  place  in  shallow  slate  trays,  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  inside  a  long  trough ;  each  tray  is  provided  with  a  plug,  and 
the  waste  solution  runs  off  by  a  pipe  into  the  depositing  troughs, 
which  are  placed  in  the  open  air.  Two  of  these  are  used  ;  while  one 
is  filling,  the  other  has  time  to  allow  the  sulphide  of  silver  to  settle  at 
the  bottom.  Wooden  spiggots  are  placed  in  these  troughs  about  ten 
inches  from  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  clear  liquor  to  run  off.  For 
precipitating  the  silver  I  use  strips  of  zinc  suspended  in  the  liquid, 
and  also  a  small  quantity  of  liver  sulphur.  This  residue  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  I  understand  many  photographers  do  not  know 
this,  as  many  throw  it  down  the  sink.  From  the  £720  worth  of 
silver  used,  1  recovered  the  sum  of  £193  16s.  4d.,  this  giving  a  total  of 
£476  7s.  3d.  recovered  in  the  shape  of  residue  from  £720  worth  of 
silver  nitrate  used,  and  I  had  still  in  hand  of  the  £720  silver  bath 
to  the  value  of  £25  10s.-  Of  gold  I  used  £274  worth :  I  recovered 
£101  14s.  3d. 

Another  valuable  residue  is  that  from  the  fixings  of  gelatine 
plates.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give  exact  proportions  on  this 
matter  at  present.  The  assayer’s  charge  for  reducing  the  above 


value  of  residue  was  £24  10s.  9d.,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
it  so  cheaply  myself. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  these  notes  have  the  effect  of  inducing  other-  to 
save  systematically  their  gold  and  silver  “  waste." 

W.  D.  Valentine. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  1503. — “Method  of  Etching  and  its  Reproduction  by  Photography  or 
Heliography  ; ”  communicated  by  E.  Albert.  L.  A.  Guoth.-  Dat'd  Frbn<",ii 
3,  1885. 

No.  1637. — “Method  of  Placing  Magic  Lantern  Slides  in  Lanterns,  and 
Changing  and  Removing  the  same .  A.  \V.  Smith. — Dalai  February  6,  1885. 

No.  1716.  —  “Coating  or  Drying  Plates  for  Use  in  Photography."  A. 
Coventry.  — Dated  February  7,1885. 

No.  1782.— “Sensitive  Metallic  Plates  for  Photographic  Purposes;"  com¬ 
municated  by  C.  dc  la  Roche.  B.  A.  Slade.— Dated  February  9,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  2312. — “The  Preparation  of  Surfaces  for  Printing  or  Etching  by  the  aid 
of  Photography.”  Edward  Kunkleh,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Civil  Engineer, 
and  Jacques  Brunner.  Kussnacht,  Canton  Zurich. — Dated  January  29, 1881. 

No.  2913. — “An  Improvement  in  the  Gas  Bag  Pressure  Frames  for  Dissolv¬ 
ing  View  and  other  Optical  Apparatus.”  Johan  August  DaiLn,  13,  Ward- 
street,  West  Hartlepool,  Durham. — Dated  February  7,  1884. 

No.  3323. — “  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Treating  Acid  Sulphate  of  Soda 
or  Bisulphate  of  Soda  for  Industrial  Purposes.”  Hermann  IJerherts,  Bar¬ 
men,  Germany. — Dated  February  14,  1884. 

No.  13,372.— “Frame  for  Rapidly  Changing  the  Pictures  in  a  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern.”  William  Charles  Hughes,  82,  Mortimer-road,  Kiugsland-road, 
London. — Dated  October  9,  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETJES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  13.  C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-sticet. 

„  “  17 . 

is . 

„  18 . 

19 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

„  20 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  Pall  Mall 
East,  Mr.  James  Glaislier,  F.R.S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  Council, 
which  began  by  calling  attention  to  the  advent  of  the  process  of  printing  upon 
gelatino-chloride  of  silver,  and  stated  that  the  difficulties  of  its  early  stages 
were  now  less  than  had  been  the  case  with  those  of  gelatine  negatives  in  then- 
early  days.  The  report  also  set  forth  that  some  of  the  chemical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  gelatino-bromide  emTilsion  are  still  unsolved,  chiefly  because  no 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made  to  manufacture  chemically  pure  gelatine  of 
unvarying  quality.  The  report  then  called  attention  to  the  gratifying  fact  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  provincial  photographic  societies  ;  it  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  amateurs  are  on  the  increase,  and  that  fifty-four  new  exhibitors 
sent  in  specimens  of  their  ivork  to  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society.  The 
general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pictures  at  that  exhibition  indicated  increased 
proficiency  in  the  working  of  processes,  and  accounted  for  the  smaller  number 
of  photographs  on  view.  Portraiture  was  still  insufficiently  represented  at  the 
exhibition,  and  the  Council  hoped  that  more  specimens  of  skill  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  forthcoming  in  1885.  At  the  last  exhibition  1268  photographs 
were  on  view.  A  new  feature  of  the  journal  of  the  Society  was  the  introduction 
of  illustrations  executed  by  various  photo-eugraving  processes. 

Captain  Abney  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  England  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  then  read  the  statement  of  accounts.  He  said  that 
the  Society  had  been  quietly  prosperous  during  the  year,  and  that  the  receipts 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  about  £60.  The  takings  at  the  last  exhibition 
amounted  to  £7  more  than  those  of  the  exhibition  of  1883  ;  the  number  of 
catalogues  sold  at  the  doors  was  2510,  and  a  great  number  had  been  given  away 
at  the  soiree  of  the  Society  ;  the  rent  paid  for  the  gallery,  amounting  to  £130 
a-year,  had  been  nearly  covered  by  the  profits  of  the  exhibition.  Twenty-three 
medals  had  been  awarded  to  meritorious  exhibitors  in  1884.  A  standard  set  of 
steel  screws  and  gauges  for  lenses  had  been  added  during  the  year  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Society,  The  present  total  balance  at  the  bankers  was  £505  0s.  6d. 
He  wished  to  raise  the  question  whether  some  of  the  capital  of  the  Society 
should  not  he  now  invested  in  Three-per-cents.  Why  should  not  £100  be  put 
aside  now  for  this  purpose,  and  £50  annually  for  the  future  ?  The  Society 
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wanted  a  home,  a  library  and  a  laboratory  of  its  own,  and  if  it  put  aside  binds 
and  surrounded  itself  with  more  stable  conditions,  it  would  be  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  bequests.  He  recommended  that  life-subscriptions 
should  for  the  future  go  to  the  capital  account. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  ex-Treasurer,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
remarking  that  last  year  the  Society  had  received  £700  and  spent  £638,  whereas 
during  1883  it  had  received*  £700  and  spent  £750;  in  1883,  however,  the 
Society  had  been  weighted  with  the  cost  of  the  presentation  print  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  Treasurer  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  consols. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  as  another  ex-Treasurer,  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying  one,  since  the  Society  had  no 
liabilities  except  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  report  was  then  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Trea¬ 
surer,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  also  given  to  the  Auditors  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  Captain  Abney. 

Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  were  re-elected,  without 
opposition,  to  the  posts  of  President  and  Treasurer  respectively,  and  Captain 
Abney  was  elected  Vice-President  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard. 

The  Scrutineers  then  gave  in  their  report  on  the  election  of  seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council.  The  new  members  are,  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  Mr.  James 
Cadett,  Mr.  William  Cobb,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  Mr.  Joseph 
Paget,  and  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  next  read  the  obituary,  which  in  mentioning  the* 
death  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  stated  how  he  had  been  educated  abroad, 
and  had  afterwards  entered  the  War  Department  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  he  has 
left  a  widow,  four  children,  and  a  great  many  personal  friends.  The  late 
Mr.  Cornelius  Jabez  Hughes  began  his  career  in  photography  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Mayall ;  afterwards  lie  started  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  course  of  time  returned  to  London  ;  he  was  a  kindly  and  genial  man, 
also  an  acute  observer,  so  that  the  photographic  information  he  gave  at  societies 
usually  contained  something  original  and  of  value.  Mr.  John  Hubbard  was 
originally  a  designer  in  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  ;  he  came  to  London  as  a 
photographer,  and  was  very  clever  at  combination  pictures  as  well  as  in  the 
production  of  others  which  demanded  artistic  ability.  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  he  was 
unconnected  with  the  practical  side  of  photography,  but  by  his  energy  and 
business  enterprise  he  did  much  to  popularise  the  art  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  F.  Cobb  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  Bedford  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  which  was  accorded  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  James  Glaisher,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  it  was  many  years 
since  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  that  Society,  and  in  its  favourable 
position  of  that  day  he  had  seen  realised  his  wishes  of  years  ago.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  time  when  the  Society  was  £300  in  debt,  and  threats  had  been  made 
to  proceed  against  him  for  the  amount.  He  then  told  the  creditors  that  they 
should  have  everything  due  to  them,  but  no  interest  on  the  amounts.  To  Dr. 
Diamond,  however,  their  then  Secretary,  who  had  a  salary  of  £200  a-year 
when  that  amount  was  not  coming  in,  they  paid  but  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  all  the  other  creditors  were  paid  in  full,  but  no  interest.  Jt  was  a 
gratifying  change  to  see  that  the  Society  now  had  a  reserve  fund  ;  he  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  get  a  home  of  its  own,  and  a  library,  after  which  they  could 
make  the  Society  speak,  as  he  hoped  it  would  speak.  In  another  four  years 
he  should  be  eighty  years  of  age,  and  afraid  to  go  out  at  nights  ;  then  they 
would  have  to  elect  another  president.  Meanwhile,  he  would  try  to  do  his 
duty  as  he  had  done  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  J ohn  Spiller  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
added  that  Mr.  Donkin  was  always  present,  and  doing  real  genuine  service  in 
lending  a  helping  hand  in  every  way  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Donkin  responded  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  after  which  the  adjourned 
discussion  on  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke’s  paper  on  Gelatino- Chloride  Printing  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Ince  stated  that  a  difficulty  had  been  that  the  gelatino-chloride  paper 
was  supposed  to  be  too  slow  for  enlarging  direct.  He  had  tested  the  paper 
on  a  cloudy  day,  and  found  that  in  twenty  minutes  he  could  produce  an 
enlargement  four  times  the  size  of  the  original  negative,  when  he  used  a 
Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear  lens  with  its  smallest  stop,  to  throw  the  image  upon 
the  paper.  The  day  was  such  a  dull  one  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  read 
in  the  drawing-room  without  artificial  light.  He  found  that  as  the  finished 
print  dried  face  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  glass  it  became  dessicated  more 
quickly  at  the  edges  than  at  the  centre,  so  that  on  attempting  to  lift  the 
proof  before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  it  was  liable  to  get  its  surface  torn 
near  the  centre.  Twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  hours  must  elapse  before  it  is 
safe  to  remove  the  print  from  the  glass. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  had  been  making  many  experiments  with  the  paper  of 
late,  and  he  thought  that  it  had  a  future  before  it,  although  he  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  supplant  albumen,  which  gave  finer  tones.  However,  the  new 
process  was  but  in  its  infancy.  He  had  found  that  the  hydroxylamine  de¬ 
veloper  answered  well  with  the  paper ;  with  the  usual  developer  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  destroying  the  purity  of  the  whites,  and  throwing  down 
all  the  gold  in  the  toning-bath.  With  hydroxylamine  there  was  no  necessity 
to  use  the  alum- bath,  and  that  simplified  matters.  He  dried  the  pictures 
upon  the  flexible  supports  sold  by  the  Autotype  Company  for  the  carbon 
process. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  three  years  ago  he  had  predicted  that  the  present 
process  would  be  used  for  permanent  prints,  for  in  the  proofs  they  had 
nothing  but  metallic  silver  imbedded  in  gelatine  to  keep  oft'  atmospheric 
conditions.  A  gelatine  negative  unvarnished  would  remain  untarnished  for  a 
longer  time  than  an  unvarnished  collodion  negative,  for  he  had  had  several 
photographs  of  both  kinds  lying  about  for  a  long  time  in  his  laboratory,  and 
had  seen  the  results.  T  a  time  the  unvarnished  collodion  negatives  get  stained 
with  sulphides.  Wherever  they  had  a  process  in  which  a  definite  compound 
of  silver  was  present,  there  they  had  permanency,  and  some  two  years  ago  he 
brought  out  a  printing  process  in  which  chloride  and  citrate  of  silver  were 


combined.  He  then  pointed  out  that  permanency  had  thus  been  secured. 
When  metallic  silver  or  a  definite  oxide  of  silver  formed  the  image,  there  was 
no  fear  of  fading.  Mr.  Warnerke  had  stated  that  he  had  tried  many  of  the 
organic  salts  of  silver  in  the  films,  but  his  (Captain  Abney’s)  experience  was 
that  if  many  of  these  organic  compounds  were  present,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  fog,  but  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  citrate  and  chloride  of  silver  there 
was  no  danger  to  the  whites.  The  advantage  of  using  the  citrate  was  that 
more  control  was  obtained  over  the  tone,  the  power  of  obtaining  variety  of 
colour  being  increased.  Another  advantage  was  that  as  chloride  of  silver  was 
essentially  sensitive  only  to  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  nearly  invisible,  and  as  it  was  consequently  very  slow  in  receiving 
impressions  from  gaslight,  the  addition  of  citrate  of  silver  increased  the 
sensitiveness,  for  the  latter  salt  would  receive  impressions  down  to  the  green 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  An  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  film  would  render  the 
paper  more  sensitive  in  printing  by  gaslight  than  when  chloride  of  silver  alone 
was  used,  and  this  was  a  point  of  commercial  value,  there  being  a  desire  to 
have  processes  made  as  much  a  matter  of  mechanical  certainty  as  possible. 
Tlie  more  the  labour  of  producing  prints  was  curtailed,  the  better  was  it  for 
the  photographer. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  stated  that,  although  there  was  a  general  interest  in 
the  subject,  the  various  speakers  had  not  given  him  a  single  question  to 
answer ;  one  speaker  had  spoken  of  slowness  of  drying  ;  he  should  blot  well, 
and  try  placing  the  plates  in  another  position  during  the  drying  operations. 
Mr.  Spiller  and  Captain  Abney  had  brought  forward  no  objections  to  the 
process,  so  he  must  do  so  himself.  On  the  last  occasion  he  had  said  that,  with 
some  negatives,  it  was  impossible  to  get  warm  tones,  but  since  then  he  had 
been  more  successful  ;  the  tones  depended  much  upon  the  emulsion.  In  one 
set  of  experiments  he  developed  with  the  normal  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
oxalate  and  iron  ;  he  also  developed  other  pictures  upon  the  same  emulsion, 
with  gradually  increasing  proportions  of  water  in  the  same  developer  ;  the  last 
developer  used  contained  ten  times  more  water  than  the  first.  The  tones 
produced  were  in  all  cases  nearly  the  same,  but  dark  and  -vigorous  with  the 
normal  developer,  and  softer  and  lighter  as  the  developer  was  more  diluted. 
After  printing  from  a  very  hard  negative,  he  now  added  about  ten  times  the 
normal  quantity  of  water  to  the  developer  ;  details  were  thus  preserved  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  In  another  set  of  experiments,  he  cut  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  sizes  for  printing,  and  varied  the  exposure  with  them  from  five  up 
to  a  hundred  seconds  ;  he  obtained  as  good  a  picture  with  the  last  exposure  as 
with  the  first,  which  proved  that  there  was  not  much  danger  of  wrong  exposure, 
only  it  was  necessary  to  be  careful  about  the  development.  He  next  exposed 
four  pictures  for  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  but  developed 
them  with  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  oxalate  relatively  to  the  iron, 
and  he  found  the  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxalate  acted  much  the  same  as 
the  increasing  of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  developer.  The  general  rule 
was,  that  the  denser  the  negative  the  more  dilute  must  be  the  developer.  The 
tones  of  the  pictures  vary  with  each  batch  of  emulson  ;  the  more  the  emulsion 
is  boiled,  the  redder  does  the  hue  of  the  print  get,  and  the  redder  the  hue  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  tone  the  print  with  gold.  He  had  tried  fuming  the  paper 
with  ammonia,  but  it  then  appeared  to  develope  slower  instead  of  faster,  and 
to  give  redder  tones,  which  was  not  what  would  have  been  expected.  Next,  he 
tried  treating  the  paper  with  solutions  of  copper,  gold  and  platinum,  before 
development ;  with  copper,  the  image  flashed  out  at  once,  but  did  not  after¬ 
wards  advance  much  ;  it  was  of  a  slaty  grey  colour ;  with  gold,  the  print 
developed  of  a  purple  tone,  and  platinum  gave  a  neutral  bluish  black.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  possible  to  tone  these  new  prints  before  developing 
them,  but  he  had  not  worked  the  plan  out  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
recommend  it  as  yet.  One  print  which  had  been  toned  in  an  acetate 
bath,  dried  with  a  white  powder  over  it,  which  certainly  was  not  chalk  ; 
he  rubbed  it  off  with  his  handkerchief,  and  the  picture  took  on  a  gloss. 
He  had  tried  burnishing  the  prints  ;  the  result  was  not  bad,  but  not  equal 
to  the  enamelling  plan.  He  had  tried  varnishing  the  prints  as  they  do  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  effect  was  very  good  ;  some  varnishes  are  very  hard 
and  do  much  to  protect  the  prints.  The  very  fine  gloss  of  the  positive  was 
frequently  lost  afterwards  in  the  mounting,  especially  when  the  paste  used 
contained  much  water ;  he  thought  a  good  remedy  was  to  mount  it  on  the 
glass  upon  a  waterproof  film,  such  as  the  thinnest  Willesden  paper,  then,  to 
take  it  off  the  glass  and  dry  it  quickly,  after  which  it  could  be  mounted  upon 
anything  else  with  the  thin  layer  of  waterproof  material  between  the  two.  He 
thought  that  all  difficulties  would  be  overcome  and  that  gelatino-chloride  paper 
would  be  the  paper  of  the  future  for  positive  prints  ;  the  transparency  of  the 
shadows  was  better  preserved  by  it  than  when  albuiuenised  paper  was  employed, 
and  equal  delicacy  was  obtained  in  the  whites. 

Mr.  Payne  Jennings  had  been  trying  experiments  with  the  paper,  and 
found  that  it  gave  great  command  of  tone  The  fixing  and  toning-bath  com¬ 
bined  worked  better  with  it  than  with  the  adoption  of  the  usual  plan  of  two 
baths.  He  saw  a  great  future  for  this  paper,  although  the  proper  way  of  mani¬ 
pulating  it  was  at  present  but  imperfectly  known  ;  long  exposure  and  slow 
development  helped  to  get  everything  under  good  control. 

Mr.  Ayres  said  that  his  experience  was  against  the  using  of  a  mixed  toning 
and  fixing  bath. 

Captain  Abney  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  other  restrainers  than 
bromide  of  potassium  to  restrain  the  image. 

Mr.  Donkin  wished  to  know  whether  Captain  Abney  recommended  chloride 
of  palladium  to  restrain  the  image,  and  if  so,  what  was  its  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shew  then  exhibited  the  latest  form  of  his  new  camera  clip  ;  he  has 
now  lightened  the  clip,  and  increased  its  rigidity  by  the  use  of  steel  tubes. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

- * - 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  at 
the  House,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelplii,  W.C., — Mr.  W.  Ack- 
land,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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Tlie  minutes  of  tlie  two  previous  meetings  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  G. 
Gianville,  Edgar  Clifton,  and  C.  Pilkington. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  presentation  print  for  1884,  .1  View  on 
the  Lake ,  Kew,  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  was  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  conducting  the  monthly  artistic  competitions,  and  that  in  future 
two  subjects  would  be  selected  at  each  meeting  for  competition  at  the  next. 
The  subjects  selected  for  competition  in  March  were — view,  A  Country  Lane  ; 
figure,  A  Nevjspaper  Boy. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  exhibited  Kershaw’s  instantaneous  shutter,  which  he  found 
simple,  portable,  and  effective. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  working  of  their 
new  Rapid  Printing  Paper  the  subject  being  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan, 
in  a  short  paper  [see  page  105],  the  demonstration  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kidd.  Full  instructions  as  to  exposure,  development,  toning,  &c.,  were  given 
both  verbally  and  by  printed  strips  handed  round  to  the  members. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  toning, 
after  fixing,  by  means  of  the  mixed  hypo  and  gold  bath. 

Mr.  Cobb  empiired  if  there  was  any  “  continuating  action  ”  between  exposure 
and  development,  as  in  the  carbon  process. 

Mr.  Clifton  enquired  whether  the  prints  lost  strength  in  toning. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  wished  to  know  if  the  image  became  lighter  on  the  fixing 
bath. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  asked  if  a  rveak  fixing  bath  answered  its  purpose  as  completely 
as  a  strong  one. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Kidd  said  that  he  had  noticed  no  apparent  variation  in  the 
effect  of  exposure  on  prints  kept  a  week  before  development.  Beyond  that  he 
had  not  tried  them.  Ordinary  warm  tones  did  not  become  perceptibly  lighter, 
but  when  the  operation  was  carried  to  the  black  stage,  there  was  a  slight  loss 
of  strength.  If  the  fixing  bath  of  the  latter  were  strong,  a  considerable 
weakening  took  place ;  but  tlie  original  force  was  partially  restored  by  prolonged 
immersion.  A  weak  bath  produced  little  or  no  change.  The  weak  fixing  bath 
performed  its  functions  perfectly  ;  in  fact,  he  preferred  it  to  a  strong  bath. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Foster  and  others,  Mr.  Kidd  proceeded  to  say  that  he  did 
not  recommend  the  mixed  toning  and  fixing-bath,  as  it  was  not  suitable  for 
rich  purple  tones.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  paper  employed  it  was 
important  to  employ  a  good  sample,  not  only  on  account  of  the  better  surface, 
but  also  in  order  to  ensure  freedom  from  the  presence  of  chlorine,  which  he 
considered  a  more  prolific  source  of  fading  of  silver  prints  than  hypo. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  a  rough-surfaced  paper  would  conduce  to  more 
artistic  results. 

In  reply  to  a  further  question,  Mr.  Kidd  said  that  a  sufficiently  long 
immersion — say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — in  the  alum-bath  would  ensure  purity 
of  the  whites. 

Mr.  Ashman  suggested  the  use  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
or  ozone  bleach  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd. 

Mr.  II.  Trueman  Wood  exhibited  (through  the  medium  of  the  Hon.  Sec.)  a 
camera  clip,  consisting  mainly  of  a  couple  of  American  clamping  screws 
attached  to  the  baseboard,  and  adapted  for  use  with  a  tricycle,  or  under  other 
conditions. 

The  awards  in  the  Artistic  Competition  for  1884  wei’e  announced  as  follows:— 
1.  6 'one,  by  Matthew  Whiting ;  2.  River  Scene,  by  E.  Dunmore;  3.  The 
Village,  by  E.  Dunmore  ;  4.  Study  of  Leaves,  by  M.  Whiting. 

At  the  next  meeting,  March  5tli,  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  will  read  a  paper  on 
Experiences  in  Balloon  Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  Board  of  Management  meeting  was  held  at  the  offices,  181,  Alders- 
gate-street,  E.  C. ,  on  February  4.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Anckorn  (Arbroath),  H.  Cox,  and  R.  Hobbis  (Richmond)  were 
proposed,  seconded,  and  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Tlie  ordinary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  it  was  followed  by  the  annual 
general  meeting,  W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.,  presiding. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  report  and  balance  sheet  as  follows. 

Secretary’s  Report. 

In  submitting  my  report  of  the  business  done  during  the  year,  I  desire  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  increased  membership,  subscriptions  being  £24  9s.,  as 
against  £17  5s.  in  1883,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  the  reduction  of  sub¬ 
scription  makes  a  difference  of  2s.,  Is.,  and  fid.  respectively  per  year  to  the 
members  paying  their  contributions  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly,  and  for 
the  first  time  exceeds  working  expenses.  This  is  encouraging,  and  should  the 
same  progress  continue,  it  would  result  in  the  general  and  more  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  employers,  who  naturally  desire  to  see  the  assistants  en¬ 
deavouring  to  help  themselves  ;  and  I  ask  the  assistants  to  recognise  this  fact, 
and  do  their  part  towards  maintaining  the  Association  by  providing  an 
adequate  fund  to  enable  its  usefulness  to  be  extended  ;  likewise  to  establish 
the  pension  fund,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  limited  capital  now  at  its 
disposal.  It  behoves  every  member  to  bring  the  Association  under  the  notice 
of  their  photographic  acquaintance,  point  out  these  facts,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  executive.  Donations  amounting  to  £19  2s.  fid.  have  been 
received  in  sums  varying  from  three  guineas  to  five  shillings. 

The  evening  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
resulted  in  an  addition  to  tlie  funds  of  £8  9s.  4d.  The  working  expenses  are 
about  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the 
Society  is  worked  on  the  most  economical  principle,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  reduce  that  item,  if  any  administration  is  to  be  maintained.  At  the 


same  time  I  would  point  out,  that  if  the  Society  were  ten  times  it>  pn  .  nt 
strength,  it  could  be  carried  on  with  a  very  trilling  extra  outlay. 

The  assistance  granted  this  year  is  £8,  and  the  claims  on  the  fund  have  been 
for  several  years  small,  because  through  the  Association  its  members  have, 
when  required  (with  few  exceptions),  been  found  situations  ;  beyond  which  the 
Association  has  assisted  non-members  to  employment,  when  among  the 
members  none  were  out  of  work.  To  aid  the  Society  in  this  department, 
employers  requiring  assistants  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary. 

The  summary  of  the  year’s  business  being  that  the  income  is  £52  Os.  10d.  ; 
disbursements,  £31  4s.  8d. ;  increase  to  the  funds,  £20  lfis.  2d. 

Balance  Sited  for  Year  ending  December  31st,  188t. 


Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

Amount  of  Funds  January  1st...  159  9  8 

Donations: —  £  s.  d. 

Ross  &  Co.,  London  3  3  0 

Stereoscopic  Co.  ,,  2  2  0 

G.  Taylor,  Esq.  ,,  2  2  0 

A.  Taylor,  Esq.  „  2  2  0 

W.  S.  Bird,  Esq.  „  1  1  0 

J.  R. Sawyer, Esq. ,,  110 

J.  Thomson,  Esq. ,,  110 

F.  Bedford,  Esq.  ,,  110 

Marion  &  Co.  ,,  110 

Thomas  &  Co.  ,,  110 

G.  R.  Lavis  &  Co., 

Eastbourne  .  1  1  0 

A.  J.  Lovell,  Esq., 

Whitehaven .  0  11  0 

E.  Williams,  Esq., 

Hawkliurst  .  0  10  0 

A  G.  Pritchard,  Esq  , 

London .  0  10  6 

J.  Davis,  Esq.,  Lan¬ 
caster .  0  10  0 

J.  H.,  London .  0  5  0 

- 19  2  6 

Members'  Subscriptions  .  24  9  0 

Photographic  Society  Exhibi¬ 
tion .  8  9  4  Amount  of  Funds  Dec.  31st  ...  180  5  10 


£211  10  6  £211  10  « 


The  Chairman,  addressing  the  meeting,  dwelt  on  the  meagre  support  tlie 
committee  received,  alike  from  large  commercial  houses,  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  their  assistants.  Tlie  latter  he  considered  most  likely  to  need 
the  good  offices  of  such  a  fund  ;  but  they  had  not  adequately  proved  by  the 
membership  roll  that  they  appreciated  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  flic 
committee.  Personally  he  had  canvassed  the  leading  commercial  firms,  and 
knew  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  charitable  consideration  that  their 
donations  had  been  so  small ;  but  the  lack  of  spontaneity  among  the  employers 
and  assistants’  subscriptions  made  them  dpubt  if  the  profession  cared  for  the 
success  of  the  Association.  They  were  ready  to  contribute  freely  if  the  Society 
could  be  made  numerically  strong  enough  to  worthily  represent  the  benevolent 
inclinations  of  an  important  profession.  The  Society  had  an  accumulated 
fund  of  £180,  but  the  annual  income  ought  not  to  be  less  than  twice  that  sum. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  little  use  continuing  on  the  old  lines,  but  that  a 
final  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  tlie  Association  on  a  wide  basis,  or  to 
consider  tlie  propriety  of  abandoning  their  charitable  effort.  He  had  obtained 
from  the  commercial  bouses  such  assurances  of  support  that  he  believed 
something  like  an  income  of  £100  per  annum  would  arise  from  that  source, 
provided  the  membership  roll  could  be  increased  to  300  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  were  over  one  thousand  established  photographers  conducting 
business  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  another  £100  annually  might  reasonably  lie 
expected  from  them  if  the  great  body  of  assistants  showed  themselves  to  be 
earnest  in  the  matter.  If  the  stipulated  number  of  members  could  not  be 
obtained  after  tlie  generous  response  made  to  him  by  tlie  leading  trading 
firms,  lie  felt  they  would  not  be  justified  in  asking  for  further  donations,  as 
their  efforts  had  not  met  with  the  success  expected,  and  with  so  small  a 
revenue,  the  expenses  could  not  but  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  income. 

The  Chairman’s  announcement  was’eonsidered  of  such  supreme  importance, 
that  after  discussion  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  bringing  tlie  subject  under  the  notice  of  tlie  profession,  and  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  fraternity.  Tlie  meeting  was  adjourned 
till  tlie  first  Wednesday  in  May. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  it  was  established  to  assist  members,  their  wives  and  children, 
when  in  distress  through  sickness,  death,  or  want  of  employment,  by  means  of 
immediate  grants  of  money  ;  to  grant  annual  pensions  to  aged  members  ;  and 
to  aid  the"  unemployed  members  in  obtaining  situations.  Photographers, 
professional  and  amateur,  and  assistants,  are  eligible  for  membership.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  are  as  follows  : — Quarterly,  2s.  6d. ;  half-yearly,  5s. ;  or  yearly,  10s. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  5tli  instant,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart, 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  two  plates  bearing  positive  images.  These  had  been 
produced  by  exposing  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  for  a  negative,  but  with 
the  glass  having  its  uncoated  side  towards  the  lens.  Tlie  plate  bearing  the 
stronger  image  had  been  treated — after  development,  but  without  being  fixed — 
with  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  gelatine.  The  other  plate  had  been  fixed  before 
being  immersed  in  the  hot  water,  The  same  effect  was  not  produced  when  the 
plates  were  exposed,  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  front.  No  alum  had  been 
employed,  either  in  making  the  emulsion  or  after  development,  and  the  gelatine 
had  been  entirely  removed  from  the  plate,  leaving  only  the  images  shown, 


Expenditure.  £  s.  d. 

Rent  of  Office .  1  7  o 

Advertisements  .  0  17  O 

Printing  .  2  11  <> 

Stationery  .  0  7  5 

Petty  Expenses  .  0  It  « 

Postage .  3  0  3 

Assistance .  8  0  0 

Salary  and  Commission  .  14  7  0 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  also  showed  a  negative  which  had  been  exposed 
through  the  glass,  and  immersed  for  some  time  in  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  Fahr.  The  surface  of  the  gelatine  had  been  dissolved,  thereby  leaving  the 
image  in  relief,  and  with  a  grain  which,  he  thought,  might  be  utilised  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes.  The  relief  itself  should  prove  effective  in  line  work. 

Mr.  Cowan  showed  a  gas  burner,  now  in  the  market,  for  dark-room  use. 
There  was  a  small  hidden  flame  always  burning  when  the  main  jet  was  turned 
off,  so  that  lighting  the  latter  was  instantly  effected  without  the  use  of  matches. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  the  question  had  often  been  raised  as 
to  whether  inferior  nitrate  of  silver  was  a  cause  of  green  fog.  He  thought  that 
it  was.  fie  had  a  constant  succession  of  green  fog  while  using  from  a  certain 
sample,  but,  upon  substituting  the  pure  recrystallised  silver,  the  fog  had 
entirely  vanished. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Wellington  had  said,  stated  that 
for  some  time  he  had  green  fog  with  every  batch  of  emulsion  that  he  made. 
He  tried  liis  chemicals  one  by  one.  The  ammonia  he  had  distilled  and  re¬ 
condensed,  but  the  fog  remained  until  he  tried  another  sample  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  the  green  fog  disappeared. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  found  that  the  impurity,  whatever  it  might  be, 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  caused  green  fog,  could  be  removed  by  treating 
the  solution,  before  adding  it  to  the  emulsion,  with  perchloric  acid.  A  small 
quantity  was  sufficient.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  it  into  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  whilst  the  latter  was  warm,  and  keeping  it  hot  for  a  few  minutes, 
before  adding  it  to  the  emulsion.  If  it  were  intended  to  make  an  ammonia 
emulsion,  it  would  be  cooled  again  before  adding  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  removed  the  tendency  to  green  fog  by 
soaking  plates  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  drying  before  exposure.  The 
sensitiveness  had  been  increased  at  the  same  time.  If  Mr.  Haddon  would 
make  up  another  emulsion  with  the  same  nitrate  of  silver  that  had  given  green 
fog,  and  not  heat  the  solution,  but  mix  and  digest  at  ninety  degrees,  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  no  green  fog. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Trinks  and  Mr.  Haddon  referred  to  methods  of  developing  by 
which  green  fog  might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  that  went  to  prove  that  green  fog  was  not  in  the 
silver. 

Mr.  Haddon  replied  that  the  tendency  was  there,  but  not  necessarily 
brought  out  by  every  developer. 

Mr.  Trinks  showed  a  slide  for  the  microscope  which  was  partly  prepared  by 
photomicrography.  A  card  was  prepared  with  a  design  upon  it  of  eighty  cir¬ 
cular  spaces,  under  each  of  which  the  name  of  a  diatom  was  written.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  card  was  taken  in  collodion  upon  a  piece  of  glass  of  the  usual  size 
of  a  microscope  slide.  The  image  of  all  the  eighty  circles  occupied  about  the 
sixth  of  an  inch.  A  diatom  corresponding  to  the  name  under  the  circle  was 
then  placed  in  each  circle,  so  that  the  whole  set  could  be  examined  at  once,  and 
the  various  named  types  directly  compared  with  each  other. 

Messrs.  W.  Strickland  and  E.  Halse  were  elected  members,  and  the  meeting 
shortly  after  adjourned. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  5th, — Mr.  Archibald  Robertson  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  was  finished  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  new 
rapid  printing  paper.  Mr.  Urie,  jun.,  promised  to  show  a  new  automatic 
printing  machine.  Mr.  Lang,  jun.,  also  promised  to  give  a  demonstration 
with  his  new  tartrate  of  iron  developer ;  and  Mr.  Paton,  a  demonstration 
with  the  “  Alpha  ”  paper. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  showing  transparencies  with  the 
lantern. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
3rd, — The  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  F.  Myott  introduced  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society, 
together  with  Mr.  Grayson,  camera  maker,  of  the  same  town  ;  Mr.  Forsyth 
afforded  the  Society  the  privilege  of  inspecting  some  very  fine  15  x  12  pictures 
of  his  own  work,  which  were  greatly  admired.  The  usual  questions,  of  course, 
being  asked — “  What  lens  and  plates  had  been  used  ?” 

Mr.  Forsyth  stated  that  the  plates  were  his  own  manufacture  and  the  lens, 
a  single  one,  by  Lancaster,  of  Birmingham ;  and  the  examples  before  them, 
though  very  trying  to  any  make  of  lens,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Grayson’s  camera  was  extremely  light  and  portable,  and  possessed  some 
points  of  novelty. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Society : — The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Warneford,  Mr.  George  Hepworth,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Rastrick,  and  Mr. 
S.  Worsnop. 

Mr.  F.  Myott  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  paper  on  Emulsion  Making. 
He  disclaimed  any  pretence  to  originality,  and  came  before  them  to  give  his 
own  experience  of  everyday  routine.  The  formula  was  not,  therefore,  intended 
to  be  one  showing  any  very  startling  deviations  from  those  at  present  in  use, 
but  one  he  had  adopted  after  experimenting  among  the  many.  He  cautioned 
all  who  would  be  ‘  ‘  emulsion  makers  ”  that  much  patience  and  perseverance 
were  necessary  qualifications,  for  many  failures  would  come  to  the  most  careful 
of  workers  ;  but  for  all  that  there  was  a  great  fascination  connected  with  plate 
making  that  would  tempt  one  to  continue  pouring  their  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  down  the  sink,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  spoilt  “bromide  of  silver.” 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  what  constituted  the  recognised  requirements 
of  a  good  emulsion,  the  lecturer  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  process,  reference  being  made  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Maddox  and  the  modifications  of  Bennett,  Captain  Abney,  and  Dr.  Eder,  until 
the  latest  improvement,  namely,  the  introduction  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was 
recommended.  This  latter  he  had  experimented  with  somewhat  exhaustively, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  its  use,  being  confident  that 


it  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  bright  and  sparkling  shadows  in  the 
resulting  negative,  and  prevented  the  development  of  fog  when  boiling  the 
emulsion,  and  he  now  adhered  to  its  use  on  all  occasions.  He  had  also  given 
gelatines  of  various  makes  some  amount  of  study,  and  in  his  hands  the  use  of 
equal  portions  of  hard  and  soft  samples,  so  often  recommended,  had  proved 
unsuitable,  and  he  now  invariably  adopted  one  part  of  hard  to  three  of  soft 
gelatine.  The  following  is  the  formula  used  by  him  for  a  five-ounce  quantity : — 


Bromide  of  potassium . 

No,  1, 

Nelson’s  gelatine  (No,  1)... 

.  15  „ 

Distilled  water  . 

Silver  nitrate . 

No.  2. 

Distilled  water  . 

Iodide  of  potassium . 

No.  3, 

Distilled  water  . 

.  •  1  „ 

Nelson’s  gelatine  (No.  1)... 

No.  4. 

Swiss  hard  gelatine  . 

.  20  „ 

Distilled  water  . 

This  will  allow  for  an  excess  of  bromide  in  the  resulting  emulsion,  and  will  be 
found  useful  in  keeping  it  free  from  fog  during  manufacture,  and  distilled 
water  should  be  used  to  prevent  a  precipitate  of  the  carbonates  or  other  matter 
forming.  He  preferred  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  bromide  of  ammonium, 
because  the  latter  was  more  liable  to  change  and  get  acid  by  keeping,  and  it 
was  very  necessary  to  use  it  while  fresh.  If  it  was  not  for  this  drawback  he 
would  be  inclined  to  favour  the  use  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  as  this  was 
capable  of  giving  an  exceedingly  rapid  emulsion.  The  bromide  of  potassium 
solution,  No.  1,  should  be  slightly  acidified  if  found  alkaline  on  testing  with 
litmus  paper,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  form  the  emulsion,  after  allowing  the  solutions  containing  gelatine  to 
soak  some  little  time,  heat  Nos.  1  and  2  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
about  150°  Fahr.  He  thought  that  the  temperature  at  which  these  solutions 
were  when  brought  into  contact,  was  of  some  importance.  The  silver  solution 
No.  2  should  be  mixed  with  No.  1  gradually,  say  at  about  five  or  six  times, 
shaking  well  between  each  addition.  He  sometimes  used  a  small  spray- 
producer  for  finely  dividing  the  silver  ;  No.  3  was  then  added.  Now  place  the 
emulsion  in  a  stone  bottle  loosely  corked,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  now  and  then 
removing  the  bottle  and  well  shaking,  after  which  allow  to  cool  to  100°  Fahr., 
and  after  No.  4  has  been  warmed  to  a  similar  temperature,  add  to  the  emulsion. 
The  temperature  at  which  this  operation  is  performed,  is  also  important.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  is  added  when  the  temperature  is  high,  the  resulting 
emulsion  gives  a  smooth  and  horny  surface.  The  medium  temperature  will 
give  a  matt  surface,  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  quality.  Now  pour  out  into  a 
fiat  dish  and  allow  to  set,  then  force  through  coarse  canvas  into  clear  water. 
After  repeating  this  operation  three  or  four  times,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficiently  washed.  Now  dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  and  add  three  drachms  of 
absolute  alcohol,  when,  after  filtering  through  cotton  wool,  the  emulsion  is 
ready  for  use.  When  boiling,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  temperature 
just  under  the  actual  boiling  point,  say  three  or  four  degrees.  The  lecturer 
had  experimented  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  form  of  drying  box  ;  what 
was  required  was  thorough  ventilation  and  the  heat  kept  low.  He  first  used 
two-inch  inlet  and  outlet  tubes,  but  now  the  air  passed  through  six-inch  tubes, 
after  filtering  through  muslin. 

Mr.  Myott  then  handed  round  some  transparencies  made  with  his  formula, 
and  they  were  greatly  admired  for  their  tone  and  brightness. 

Mr.  Councillor  Smith  asked  if  he  found  his  formula  to  compare  favourably, 
as  regards  rapidity,  with  Dr.  Eder’s  ammonia  process. 

Mr.  Whiteley  also  wished  to  know  if  he  had  tried  boiling  for  a  much  longer 
time  ?  He  had  carried  on  the  “  cooking  operation  ”  for  as  much  as  four  hours, 
but  now  obtained  as  rapid  a  plate  in  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Myott,  in  reply,  thought  his  formula  gave  as  rapid  results  as  any  he 
had  ever  tried,  although  he  had  found  Henderson’s  good,  and  hard  to  beat.  He 
did  not  think  boiling  longer  than  one  hour  increased  the  sensitiveness  at  all. 
He  always  tested  for  colour,  and  when  the  blue  stage  is  reached  it  was 
time  to  stop. 

Mr.  Forsyth  quite  agreed  in  all  that  had  been  said,  and,  in  reply  to  a  query, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  standard  of  sensitiveness  as  so  many  times  wet  plate, 
was  misleading,  because  he  did  not  think  that  the  speed  oftimes  thus  quoted 
by  makers,  had  ever  been  arrived  at  in  actual  practice. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that,  by  “  special  request,”  the  Dissolving  View 
Entertainment  of  the  Society  would  be  repeated  on  Friday  evening,  March  13. 
The  Mechanics’  Hall,  a  room  accommodating  800  persons,  had  been  engaged  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to  the  Halifax  Infirmary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Myott  and  the  Chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday,  when  there  was 
a  good  attendance, — Mr.  J.  C.  Cox  presiding.  After  the  routine  business  had 
been  disposed  of, 

Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  read  a  paper  on  Systematic  Recovery  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  Silver  Printing  [see  page  105].  He  explained  the  system 
applied  in  his  establishment,  and  stated  that  of  £720  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver 
used  in  a  certain  time,  he  recovered  £501  17s.  3d.  from  the  trimmings^  of 
sensitised  paper,  waste  solutions,  and  washing  waters.  To  tone  the  £720 
worth  of  silver  £274  worth  of  gold  was  used,  and  of  this  quantity  £101  14s.  Id. 
was  recovered.  The  statements  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
they  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  inducing  photographers  to  pay  attention 
to  this  important  matter.  As  comparatively  few  think  it  worth  while  to  save 
their  waste,  the  amount  of  precious  metal  annually  thrown  down  the  sink  and 
irretrievably  lost  must  be  enormous, 
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On  tlie  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  J.  Geddes  then  proceeded  to  make  some  enlargements  on  argentic-bromide 
paper,  using  for  the  purpose  the  Society’s  lime-light  lantern.  He  exposed  and 
developed  the  pictures  in  presence  of  the  members,  and  two  splendid  portrait 
enlargements  were  the  result ;  the  size  was  25i  x  17^.  Mr.  Geddes  received 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  instructive  demonstration. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  Ireland,  jun.)  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  on 
Marion’s  “Alpha”  paper,  which  were  very  much  admired,  and  considered  by 
some  of  the  members  to  lie  fully  equal  to  albumenised  paper  prints. 

A  lampshade  consisting  of  a  series  of  transparencies  on  chloride  plates 
backed  with  opal  was  shown  by  a  member,  and  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the 
effect  were  highly  thought  of. 

Mr.  Valentine  kindly  offered  one  dozen  selected  lantern  slides  for  the  first 
prize  in  the  slide  competition  on  the  19tli  inst.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb  consented 
to  give  half-a-dozen  as  the  second  prize. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  section  was  held  in  the  Association  Room,  4,  Salisbury, 
street,  on  Wednesday,  21st  ult., — Mr.  Heather  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  was  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  showed  the  remainder  of  the  lantern  slides  he  had  made 
from  Mr.  Brooks’  American  negatives,  most  of  them  on  chloride  plates.  The 
Chairman  stated  that  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  keep  chloride  plates  because 
of  the  action  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  upon  them.  He  also  mentioned 
that  out  of  two  dozen  bromide  plates  he  had  to  cut  half  of  them  in  order  to 
get  them  into  the  slides. 

Other  members  had  had  similar  experiences  with  plates. 

Mr.  Dewhurst  showed  a  few  wet-plate  negatives. 

Mr.  Sherlock  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  and 
collodion. 

Mr.  Brook  showed  prints  and  transparencies  from  local  and  American 
negatives. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  4th  inst., 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley, — Mr.  C.  Alfieri,  President,  occupying 
the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Emery,  Vice-President,  showed  a  splendid  series  of  instantaneous 
photographs  of  yachts  and  shipping,  taken  by  Messrs.  West,  of  Soutlisea. 
These  pictures  were  much  and  deservedly  admired. 

Mr.  Hall  exhibited  a  dark-room  lantern  from  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Allison  handed  round  for  inspection  of  the  members  a  number 
of  lantern  slides  made  by  Mr.  P.  Fincham,  of  Dulwich.  These  were  greatly 
admired  both  for  their  vigour  and  their  delicate  half  tone.  Some  of  the  slides 
were  then  thrown  upon  the  screen  from  the  President’s  lantern,  the  light  used 
being  a  three-wick  oil-lamp  giving  a  ten-feet  disc. 

Several  good  slides  made  by  members  upon  the  “  Albert  ”  slow  plate  were 
also  shown,  some  of  the  pictures  being  excellent. 

The  fortnightly  meetings  having  been  successful,  it  was  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Messrs.  Frank  Emery,  jun.,  A.  Furnival,  and  J.  Bourne,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  a  very  enjoyable  evening  having  been 
spent. 

- + - - - . 

©om&jonlrence. 


February  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  Secret 
Exposed.  —  Another  Instantaneous  Shutter.  —  M.  Scola  on  a 
Scientific  Means  of  Developing  in  White  Lights  from  which 
the  Actinic  Rays  have  been  Filtered. — M.  Scola  on  the  Use  of  the 
Radiometer  in  the  Studio. — M.  Moessard  and  his  Panoramic  Camera. 
— A  Means  of  Fixing  Films  in  ordinary  Dark  Slides. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  inst.,  M.  Peligot  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  after  reading  communications  from  various  sources  and 
extracts  from  foreign  journals,  informed  the  Society  that  an  analysis  had 
been  made  of  a  solution  for  increasing  the  rapid  development  of  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plates.  This  solution  had  been  sold  in  large  quantities 
in  Germany  and  France,  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  fifteen  francs  per  litre, 
and  was  found  to  be  composed  of — 


Water  .  1000  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .' .  ^  part. 

Citric  acid  .  1£  parts. 

Essence  of  lavender  .  quant,  stiff. 


Up  to  the  present  the  Society  has  never  intermeddled  with  secret  pro¬ 
cesses,  Ac.,  and  by  this  wise  method  kept  itself  clear  of  all  disagreeable  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  in  this  case  the  imposition  appeared  so  palpable  that  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  was  not  only  given,  but  that  of  the  agent — a 


well-known  and  highly  respectable  photographic  dealer  in  Paris— who 
must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts.  At  all  events,  something  good  lias 
come  of  it.  Both  amateur  as  well  as  professional  agree  that  the  solution 
has  a  beneficial  influence  ;  therefore,  now  its  composition  is  known,  it  can 
be  employed  by  all.  I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  it  is  employed  rh 
follows  :  A  certain  quantity  is  poured  into  a  tray  and  the  exposed  plate, 
plunged  into  it ;  the  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  a  few  seconds,  than  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ordinary  developing  solution,  which  appears  to  act  much 
more  efficiently  than  when  the  “  exciting  solution  ”  is  not  employed. 

M.  Vallette  presented  a  new  form  of  guillotine  shutter,  acted  upon  by  a 
pneumatic  ball.  It  works  upwards,  and  he  says  the  slide  acts  in  from 
one  tenth  of  a  second  to  two  or  three  seconds  of  time.  As  no  clock-work 
movement  is  adapted  to  it,  and  only  the  pressure  of  the  hand  employed, 
no  guarantee  as  to  its  exactitude  can  be  given,  any  more  than  in  (hi 
countless  other  models  in  the  market. 

M.  Scola  read  a  very  long  letter  upon  a  new  and  novel  means  of  em¬ 
ploying  white  light  without  danger  in  the  developing-room.  Before  giving 
an  extract  of  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Scola  I  must  add  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  its  efficiency,  and  scientific  experiments  are  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  assertions.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  experiment,  and  by  so  doing 
gain  information  on  this  or  on  any  other  form  of  lighting  for  the  dark  room 
unknown  to  us  at  present,  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred  upon  the  photo¬ 
graphic  community.  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  M.  Scola,  who  began  as 
follows  : — “  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  discovery  made  some  time 
since  by  a  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Stockes,  and  experimented  upon  by  one 
of  the  members  of  our  Society,  M.  de  Chardonnet,  who  presented  a  very 
interesting  work  upon  the  actinic  properties  of  different  coloured  glass. 
The  consequences  for  the  future  of  this  discovery,  according  to  my  opinion, 
passed  away  without  being  perceived  by  these  two  gentlemen.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised,  and  I  think  you  will  be  when  the  subject  is  laid  before 
you.  Before  bringing  the  facts  which  give  evidence  of  the  phenomena  we 
will  examine,  if  you  will  permit  it,  a  few  of  the  fundamental  properties  of 
light.  Not  long  ago  it  was  believed  that  a  ray  of  light  in  passing  through 
a  prism  was  only  decomposed  into  rays  of  different  colours,  as  was  taught 
us  by  Newton.  Then  we  learnt  that  in  the  spectrum  a  region  existed  in 
which  the  thermometer  rose  rapidly  although  no  colour  was  distinct ; 
another  invisible  band  in  which  the  photographic  substances  blackened 
more  readily  than  elsewhere.  This  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that  there 
existed  an  infra-red  band,  composed  of  caloric  rays  of  an  ultra-violet  band 
formed  of  chemical  rays.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  evident  that 
these  two  kinds  of  raj^s  are  present,  but  in  different  proportions,  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  that  a  special  place  was  not  assigned  to 
them,  but  that  their  maximum  of  strength  or  effect  was  near  the  red  and 
the  violet  of  the  spectrum.  By  means  of  different  substances,  such  as 
glass,  rock  crystal,  alum,  tincture  of  iodine,  Ac.,  the  different  rays  have 
been  separated  one  from  the  other.  Tyndall  has  made  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  experiments  in  this  wise,  separating  completely  the  caloric  from  the 
light  rays.  Newton  taught  us  that  an  object  appeared  red  only  because 
it  absorbed  all  the  other  colours  and  reflected  the  red  ;  it  appeared  green 
because  it  absorbed  all  the  other  colours  excepting  the  green,  which  it 
sent  to  our  eyes,  Ac.  The  surfaces  of  all  bodies,  therefore,  act  as 
sieves,  which  maintain  on  the  top  all  the  molecules  which  cannot  pass 
through.  Although  so  many  interesting  experiments  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  the  chemical  rays  could  not  be  separated  from  the  light  rays.  This 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  have  to  speak  this  evening.  You  all  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  mirror  called  Foucault ;  it  is  a  reflecting  surface  called  after 
its  inventor,  who  devised  it  for  optical  purposes,  and  who  applied  it  with 
so  much  success  to  reflecting  telescopes.  His  mirrors  are  composed  of  a 
flat,  concave,  or  convex  surface  oRpolished  glass,  upon  which,  by  a  chemi¬ 
cal  process,  a  crust  of  metallic  silver  has  been  deposited.  This  silver 
surface  is  then  polished  until  a  highly  reflecting  surface  is  obtained. 
These  mirrors  reflect  very  much  light,  and  as  it  is  only  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  silver  which  is  brought  into  action’,  the  reflected  image  is 
very  pure,  the  inconvenience  of  double  reflection,  as  in  ordinary  silvered 
glass,  being  completely  done  away  with.  In  looking  through  this  silver 
crust  by  transparency  it  a,ppears  of  a  darkish  blue  colour  ;  but  what  is  the 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  if  an  image  reflected  by  one  of  these  mirrors 
be  photographed  no  negative  can  be  obtained,  the  reflected  light  has  lost 
its  photogenic  power :  so,  at  least,  says  Professor  Stockes.  By  what  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  this  effect  been  produced?  What  has  become  of  the 
chemical  rays  of  light  ?  One  could  admit  that  they  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  metallic  coating.  But  it  is  not  so  !  M.  de  Chardonnet  has  found 
that  if  one  of  these  mirrors  through  which  no  light  is  supposed  to  pass  be 
placed  in  the  wall  of  a  dark  room  the  reproduction  of  an  engraving,  pic¬ 
ture,  Ac.  can  be  obtained  with  ease,  and  that  in  the  dark.  The  chemical 
rays  of  light,  the  true  operators  in  photography,  have  passed  through  the 
metallic  crust,  which  has  acted  as  a  filter  of  a  very  wonderful  kind.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stockes,  in  observing  that  an  image  reflected  by  one  of  these  mirrors 
could  not  be  photographed,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mirrors 
have  simply  the  property  of  non-reflecting  the  ultra-violet  radiations. 
M.  de  Chardonnet,  in  seeking  what  became  of  these  rays,  and  in  discover¬ 
ing  that  a  photographic  image  can  be  obtained  behind  one  of  these  films 
of  silver,  has  clearly  shown  that  these  rays  continue  their  course  through 
the  metallic  body.  These  two  complementary  experiments  show  us  a 
means  by  which  to  get  rid  of  these  chemical  ultra-violet  rays  when  we  do 
not  want  them,  Permit  me  now  to  show  what  profit  we  can  gain  by 
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these  curious  discoveries.  As  a  surface  of  polished  silver  does  not  reflect 
the  chemical  rays,  but  eliminates  them  from  the  light  rays,  by  placing 
mirrors  in  such  a  way  as  to  lighten  up  the  laboratory  only  by  reflected 
light,  an  intense  white  light  could  be  employed  in  the  developing-room  ; 
we  could  then  at  ease  develope  our  negatives,  prepare  our  plates,  and  do 
other  manipulations  for  which  we  are  compelled  to  employ  the  horrible 
red  light,  which  we  should  be  so  happy  to  do  away  with  altogether.  The 
experiments  which  I  have  undertaken  up  to  the  present,  although  badly 
executed  I  must  confess,  authorise  me  to  believe  that  we  can  count  upon 
success,  especially  if  the  numerous  and  clever  experimentators  of  our 
Society  will  contribute  to  obtain  this  enviable  result,  namely,  to  discard  the 
red  light  from  our  dark  rooms.”  M.  Scolathen  read  another  paper,  Upon 
the  Use  of  the  Radiometer  in  the  Photographic  Studio  ;  but  the  discussion 
and  refutations  upon  the  first  subject  absorbed  every  other  idea. 

I  could  only  glean  that  in  summing  up  he  concluded  by  saying,  “  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  it  is  quite  an  illusion  to  count  upon  the  mobility  of 
this  instrument  (the  radiometer)  in  measuring  the  vigour  of  the  photo¬ 
genic  action  of  light. 

M.  Moessard  presented  a  new  apparatus,  which  he  calls  “  cylindro- 
graph,”  intended  to  take  panoramic  views.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
camera  of  a  semicircular  form,  having  a  small  lens  in  the  centre;  this 
lense  moves  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  upon  an  axis.  The  dark  slide 
to  hold  the  sensitised  surface  is  made  of  ebonite  and  cardboard,  so  that  it 
can  be  bent  round  to  take  or  fit  the  semicircular  form  of  the  camera. 
When  a  view  is  to  be  taken,  the  operator  opens  the  lens,  and  by  means 
of  a  brass  handle,  which  serves  as  a  finder  at  the  same  time,  he  turns  the 
lens  upon  its  centre  from  one  side  of  the  landscape  to  the  other,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  the  landscape  has  been  reflected  upon  the  sensitised  surface. 
The  panoramic  views  as  shown,  did  not  come  up  to  a  photographic 
standard,  but  it  was  explained  that  the  principal  object  of  the  apparatus 
was  to  take  topographic  views  for  military  and  other  purposes.  _ 

M.  Balaguy  presented  a  kind  of  spring  frame  for  fixing  films  in  ordinary 
dark  slides.  He  takes  a  square  piece  of  thin  wood  and  puts  it  into  the 
dark  slide,  so  that  it  is  exactly  upon  a  level  with  the  frame  upon  which  the 
plate  rests  in  the  slide.  The  film  is  now  laid  down  in  the  frame,  and  as 
the  hollow  aperture  is  filled  up  by  the  board,  the  film  remains  level.  M. 
Balaguy  now  takes  a  narrow  steel  frame,  which  fits  tightly,  and  pushes 
the  film  very  well  against  the  ridge  of  the  dark  frame ;  the  shutter  is 
opened  and  the  piece  of  thin  wood  now  falls  out,  leaving  the  film  stretched 
in  the  slide,  held  there  by  the  thin  steel  frame.  The  dodge  is  very  simple, 
but  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  understood.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennines,  February  9,  1885. 


aware  of  having  nothing  but.  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  the  plati- 
notype  process,  which  I  consider,  taking  everything  together,  to  be  the 
best  printing  process  extant.  I  was  aware  that  I  had  spoken  most  warmly 
in  praise  of  it,  and  felt  somewhat  aggravated  that  the  Platinotype  Company 
did  not  consider  that  I  had  praised  it  enough. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  negative  necessary  to  produce  good 
platinotype  and  good  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  I  shall  state  my 
opinions  as  plainly  as  I  can.  I  consider— 1.  That  a  negative  which  will 
produce  the  best  silver  print  will  produce  an  excellent  platinotype  print. 
2.  That  a  negative  which  will  produce  the  best  platinotype  print  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  excellent  silver  print.  3.  That  a  negative  which  gives  a  slightly 
hard  silver  print  may  give  a  good  platinotype  print.  4.  That  some 
negatives  which  will  give  passable  silver  prints  will  scarcely  give  passable 
platinotype  prints. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  these  latter  negatives,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
printed  from  at  all.  They  do  come  to  be  printed  from,  however. 

The  above  is  the  opinion  which  I  hold  on  the  matter  at  present.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Platinotype  Company  do  “  know  a 
good  deal  about  platinotype;”  and  when  they  prove  to  me  that  I  am 
wrong  in  any  of  the  statements  I  have  just  made,  I  shall  be  most  willing 
to  acknowledge  my  error. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Platinotype  Company  as  to  how 
11  albumenised  paper  is  to  be  kept  for  months,  let  me  say  that  in  my  own 
case  I  place  the  paper  loose  in  any  drawer  or  box  that  may  be  handy,  and 
that  it  keeps  white  in  such  for  months.  I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  K,  Burton,  ( 

1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi ,  Feb.  9th,  1885. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  close.-— Eds.] 


SKELETON  FRAMES  FOR  USE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  the  communication  from  Mr.  Richard  Crowe 
under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of  the  6tli  inst.,  and  I  wish  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  the  “  Holder  ”  for  which  I  am  seeking  protection  through 
the  Patent  Office  is  not  of  similar  construction  to  that  represented  by 
him,  but  that  it  is  far  superior  in  every  respect. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Devizes,  February  1th,  1885,  W.  G.  Honey. 

- - - 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PLATINOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  letter  in  your  last  issue,  signed  “  The  Platinotype 
Company,”  complaining  of  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  the  Aquarium,  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Burton’s  lecture,  calls  for  a  few  words  in  reply. 

Mr.  Burton’s  words,  taken  down  at  the  time  and  printed  in  your 
columns,  were,  “  Having  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  the  platinum  pro¬ 
cess,  I  feel  bound  to  mention  one  disadvantage  that  exists,  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  paper  absolutely  dry.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  tube  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  paper,  whilst  in  the  printing  press,  must  be 
backed  with  sheet  indiarubber. ”  As  Mr.  Burton  “  felt  bound”  to  men¬ 
tion  this  characteristic,  a  summarist  of  the  proceedings  would  not  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  it  out  of  the  report ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  meant 
by  giving  the  statement  “  unenviable  prominence,”  or  how  less  promi¬ 
nence  could  have  been  given  to  it  unless  it  had  been  omitted  altogether . . 

The  letter  of  the  Company  suggests  that  the  report  is  incorrect  in 
giving  Mr.  Burton’s  statement  that  the  negatives  illustrated  had  been 
taken  expressly  to  suit  platinum  printing,  with  more  density  than  would 
have  been  desirable  for  silver  printing ;  and  complains  that  this  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  real  disadvantage.  I  submit  that  if  the  Company  were  not  actually 
aware  of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting,  they  should  have  taken  steps  to 
inform  themselves,  and  not  recklessly  have  thrown  out  the  insinuation  that 
the  statement  had  been  inserted  in  the  report  without  having  been  uttered 
by  the  lecturer. 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  Platinotype  Company, 
and  to  escape  columns  of  reprehension,  would  be,  in  reporting  a  meeting 
where  the  process  has  been  under  discussion,  to  include  every  word  that 
is  favourable,  and  exclude  everything  else;  but  such  a  course  would  neither 
be  fair  to  your  readers,  nor  consistent  with  the  character  of  your  Journal, 
or  the  self-respect  of,  yours,  Ac.,  Tee  Writer  of  the  Report. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  give  me  space  for  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  the 
Platinotype  Company — or  rather  in  explanation  of  my  last  letter.  I  by 
no  means  complain  that  your  report  of  my  lecture  did  not  give  the  spirit 
of  what  I  said.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  did  do  so  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  much  condensed  report  to  give  the  spirit  of  the  somewhat 
lengthy  and  rambling  speech  which  accompanies  a  demonstration.  I  have 
already  taken  to  myself  the  blame  of  having  used  the  word  “disadvan¬ 
tage,”  when  I  might  have  used  a  more  suitable  one. 

Let  me  say  further  that  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  illiberal 
tone  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  was  possibly  written  under  the  influence 
of  a  slight  feeling  of  irritation  produced  by  their  communication.  I  was 


Wanted  a  photographic  van  in  exchange  for  valuable  photo,  apparatus  or  for 
cash.— Address,  R.  Taylor,  48,  Leigli-street,  Pall  Mall,  Cliorley,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Photographic 
News,  posted  on  Monday.— Address,  B.  Rigby,  Belle  Monte,  Frodsham, 
Cheshire. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  exchange  for  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  News,  posted  on  Monday. — Address,  T.  Wardill,  Thornton  Dale, 
Pickering. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  the  Photographic  News  for  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  posted  on  Tuesday. — Address,  Y.  C.  Baird,  Brough ty 
Ferry,  N.  B. 

Wanted,  lantern  for  enlarging,  must  be  complete  and  cheap  ;  cash  or  exchange. 
State  full  particulars. — Address,  J.  Wilkinson  &  Sons,  Photographers, 
Diggle,  N.,  Oldham. 

Wanted,  wide  angle-doublet  about  half-plate  ;  offer,  printing-press  (card  size), 
microscope  by  good  maker,  musical  box,  and  cash, — Address,  Bell,  Bel- 
brougliton,  Stourbridge. 

Stereo,  camera  with  view  lenses  wanted  in  exchange  for  quarter-plate  camera, 
with  Ross’  portable  symmetrical,  and  three  double  backs. — Address,  C.  P. 
Bahin,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

Wanted,  offers  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1884,  perfect ; 
and  also  three  superior  gem  lenses,  cost  7s.  6d.  each. — Address,  F.  Rubbra, 
17,  Wolverton-road,  Stony  Stratford. 

Will  exchange  a  new  half-plate,  sliding-body,  mahogany  camera,  dark  slide, 
&c. ,  violin  and  bow,  Wilson’s  Tales  of  the  Borders,  and  Ward  and  Locks 
Universal  Instructor,  for  84  x  6^  or  10  x  8  tourists’  camera  and  landscape 
lens.— Address,  George  Clark,  Haigh-gardens,  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

Wanted  a  bellows  half-plate  or  studio  camera  in  exchange  for  shot  and  air- 
guns  ;  particulars  on  application. — Address,  S.  Gunstone,  Roundwell-street, 
South  Petherton,  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

I  will  exchange  a  camera  for  enlarging  up  to  10J  x  8]-,  hard  wood,  polished, 
slide  ground  glass,  and  all  in  perfect  condition,  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. — Address,  G.  Wilson,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Will  exchange  a  Sarony’s  patent  headrest  and  body-rest,  with  screw  movement, 
for  either  an  enlarging  lantern  or  cabinet  hot-rolling  press  with  traversing 
bed. — Address,  H.  Richards,  Soutli-terrace,  Broadwater,  Worthing. 


I  have  a  Dallmeyer  portrait  lens,  1b  long,  one  stop  only,  which  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
change  for  a  lialf-plate  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear,  or  a  Ross  rapid  sym¬ 
metrical  with  drop  shutter. — Address,  A.  Cox,  30,  Corn-market,  Derby. 

I  will  exchange  a  balustrade  and  pedestal  as  good  as  new,  also  a  developing 
tent,  large  enough  for  12  X  10  plates,  with  tripod  stand,  for  useful  pno *  o- 
grapliic  accessories, — Address,  F.  Simco,  23,  Market-street,  Welling  ioiou0  . 
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To  poultry  fanciers.  I  have  some  splendid  golden  Hamburghs  and  English  game 
(black),  the  real,  pure  breed;  I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  cameras,  lenses,  or  posing  chair  preferred.  —  Address,  Mr.  P. 
Buchillot,  37,  Southampton  Row,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  half-plate  mahogany  camera  with  repeating  back 
for  two  quarter-plates,  also  six  good  of  x  4  j  printing  frames  in  pine,  also 
strong  headrest  and  collodion  filter '!  Wanted,  bellows  camera,  or  lialf-plate 
lens,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  James  Driver,  65,  St. 
Matthew’s-street,  Ipswich. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  years  1882 
and  1883  for  the  following  books  : — The  A  rt  and  Practice  of  Silver  Printing, 
by  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Captain  Abney  ;  The  Pictorial  Effects  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  by  H.  P.  Robinson. — Address,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Photographers,  Con¬ 
naught-house,  Chapel-road,  Worthing, 

I  have  the  following  articles  for  exchange  :  studio  accessories  wanted  (chairs, 
backgrounds,  curtains,  grass  mats,  &c. )  : — new  gem  camera,  fifty-inch  bicycle, 
balls  both  wheels,  banjo,  castings  and  wire  for  hand  dynamo,  violin  and  bow, 
fret  machine,  new  anvil,  six  gas  pillars  suitable  for  counters,  &c. — Address, 
W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Dearne,  Yorks. 

Whole-plate  camera  and  slides  wanted  in  exchange  for  following  : — repeating 
camera  and  three  slides  for  ferros.,  also  Victoria  for  four  on  quarter-plate, 
10  x  8  dipping-bath,  and  a  powerful  coil  and  battery  ;  would  make  up  differ¬ 
ence  with  cash  for  a  really  good  thing.- — Address,  T.  L.  M'Cann,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  49,  Greenvale-street,  Mile-end,  Glasgow. 

Wanted,  good  view  lens,  not  less  than  half-plate,  ridged  mount,  and  must  be 
of  six-inch  back  focus  or  over,  in  exchange  for  quarter-plate  portrait  lens, 
good  as  new,  quarter-plate  camera  view  lens,  four  plates  5x4,  porcelain  bath 
and  dipper  for  whole-plates,  side  slips  three  feet  by  nine,  or  cash  adjustment. 
Address,  Wilkie,  13,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 

- - 

Engtoers  fo  ©omspontunts. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall’s  article  last  week  a  rather  ridiculous 
mistake  occurs.  At  line  30,  page  87,  the  question  is  asked,  “  Can  the  power  of 
tartaric  and  citric  acids  have  any  relation  to  the  atoms  of  hydrokinone  and 
oxalic  in  them  ?”  For  the  words  italicised  read  “II  and  0,”  which  symbols 
the  printers  thought  better  to  correct. 

E.  Smith. — Use  Indian  ink. 

E.  B. — You  will  find  several  articles  on  mounting  in  our  volume  for  last  year, 
which  will  give  you  all  the  information  necessary. 

G.  Bonsor. — The  only  way  you  can  ascertain  the  density  of  the  glass  is  by 
taking  its  specific  gravity  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  is  done  with  all  solid 
bodies. 


Samuel E.  Johnson. — You  put  a  somewhat  curium-  question.  Without  knowing 
the  style  of  business  you  wish  to  commence,  and  the  capital  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  we  cannot  possibly  give  an  opinion.  You  need,  however,  make 
yourself  thoroughly  proficient  before  you  start,  as  you  will  lmw  to  compete 
with  some  good  photographers,  who  are  well  established.  We  do  not  nrmisc 
that  the  chemicals  will  seriously  injure  your  health. 

T.  A.  G. — 1.  The  most  suitable  background  will  be  one  of  a  medium  grey  tint. 
2.  The  lens  in  question  is  supposed  to  cover  the  carte-de-risitv  Imt,  by 
reason  of  its  short  focus,  it  will  necessitate  stopping  down  if  you  requin  good 
definition  at  the  edges  of  the  picture.  Of  course,  you  can  take  adults’  ns  well 
as  children’s  portraits  with  the  lens  ;  and  vignettes  may  be  taken  with  the 
full  opening,  as  you  surmise.  3.  In  all  toning  formula,  the  chloride,  and  not 
metallic  gold,  is  meant. 

C.  T.  P. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  proportions  that  are  employed  in 
practice,  but  if  we  were  going  to  try  the  method  ourselves  we  should,  for  tin- 
first  experiment,  adopt  the  following  proportions : — Good  Scotch  glue,  one 
pound  and  half;  water,  half  a  gallon;  bichromate  of  potash,  two  ounces. 
You  will  doubtless  find  that  two  or  three  thin  coatings,  such  as  here  sug. 
gested,  will  be  more  efficacious  than  one  of  greater  thickness,  as  well  as 
being  more  easy  of  application. 

J.  M.  Thomas. — Your  description  of  the  method  you  intend  to  pursue  is  too 
vague  for  us  to  render  you  much  assistance.  We  may,  however,  say  that 
any  battery  which  is  suitable  for  electrotyping  will  also  answer  well  for 
electro-etching.  A  Daniels,  or  a  Smecs,  is  about  the  most  convenient  for 
working  on  a  small  scale.  In  electro-etching  the  plate  to  be  etched  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  anode,  and  a  piece  of  copper  the  place  of  the  cathode. 
In  fact,  the  electro-etching  may  be  considered  as  electrotyping  reversed. 

B.  C. — Without  seeing  the  lens,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  io  say  whether  it  is 
defective  or  not  ?  All  that  you  describe  may  arise  from  extraneous  light  in 
the  camera,  or,  possibly,  from  over  exposure.  The  lens  you  say  you  have 
been  using  is,  by  comparison  with  the  one  you  now  have,  a  very  slow  one, 
and  possibly  you  have  been  over  exposing.  Have  you  carefully  examined 
the  lens’ mount  to  see  if  any  light  gains  access  round  the  sliding-tube  ?  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  instrument  you  have 
purchased,  you  had  better  send  it  to  the  maker  for  verification. 

Pinxit. — The  question  is  one  purely  for  the  “  limbs  of  the  law.”  It  has  we 
believe,  been  decided  that  a  photographer  has  no  legal  right  to  exhibit  a 
portrait  publicly  in  a  show  case  without  the  sitter’s  consent.  We  believe, 
also,  it  has  been  decided  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  done,  the  sitter  has 
no  remedy  ;  such  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.  Of  the  moral  right 
to  exhibit  there  can  be  no  question.  In  the  proposed  Copyright  Act,  which 
has  been  before  Parliament  for  the  last  few  years,  there  is  a  clause  which 
makes  the  matter  clear,  namely,  that  any  one  who  exhibits  any  portrait 
without  permission,  not  only  forfeits  the  negatives,  but  any  copies  or  enlarge¬ 
ments  that  be  made  from  them,  &c.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  send 
us  a  report  of  your  case  when  it  is  tried,  as  we  shall  be  interested  to  know 
the  result. 


D.  T. — 1.  By  “  enamelled  dry  ”  we  presume  you  mean  burnished. — 2.  Starch 
paste  or  thin  glue  is  usually  employed. — 3.  Thirty  grains  to  each  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold. 

B.  J.  L. — Why  not  try  the  solutions,  and  see  for  yourself  whether  they  will 
develope  or  not  ?  We  imagine  if  you  had  worked  strictly  according  to  the 
formula  the  solutions  would  not  behave  in  the  way  you  state. 

W.  II. — A  simple  spectacle  eye  will  answer  all  purposes.  Get  two  or  three  of 
different  focus  and  try  them — say  those  of  about  twelve,  eighteen,  and 
twenty-four  inches  focus.  We  imagine  one  about  eighteen  inches  will  suit 
the  best. 

J.  Irving  Dickson. — 1.  If  you  purchase  the  salt  of  a  respectable  chemist,  you 
may  rely  upon  its  being  sufficiently  pure  for  your  purpose.  2.  There  is  no 
means  by  which  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  can  be  ascertained  without 
either  “measurements  ”  or  “calculations.” 

R.  J.  G. — You  have  not  made  the  medium  according  to  the  formula,  although, 
we  surmise,  your  slight  departure  will  not  make  much  difference.  We,  our¬ 
selves,  have  not  found  the  burnishing  remove  the  colour  as  you  state,  but  we 
have  always  been  careful  to  apply  a  lubricant  before  submitting  them  to  the 
operation. 

Richard  Graves. — From  your  description,  we  should  imagine  the  packages 
have  been  exposed  to  some  noxious  vapours,  which  have  penetrated  the 
paper,  and  so  produced  the  oxidation  of  which  you  complain.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  paper  itself  contains  something  that  has  acted  injuriously 
on  the  films  ? 

Bargo. — In  all  probability  the  negatives  have  been  stored  in  a  damp  place, 
which  would,  in  a  measure,  account  for  their  behaving  as  they  do.  Try  the 
effect  keeping  them  in  a  warm  and  dry  atmosphere  for  some  days  before 
printing  from  them.  We  fear  revarnishing  with  a  benzole  varnish  will  not 
assist  you  much. 

W.  S.  S. —  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  permanganate  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  of  very  little  importance — the  stronger 
it  is  the  quicker  it  will  act.  The  whole  operation  is  completed  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Be  careful  not  to  over-in  tensity.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
colour  produced  by  the  permanganate  is  one  of  a  highly  non-actinic  character. 

J.  W. — Some  coat  the  negatives  with  collodion  before  varnishing.  But,  we 
fear,  in  your  case,  this  treatment  would  have  proved  no  additional  protec¬ 
tion,  as,  it  is  clear,  the  negatives  were  insufficiently  washed.  It  is  the 
hyposulphide  of  soda,  left  in  the  film,  that  caused  the  staining.  Greater 
protection  would  have  been  given  to  the  film  had  you  not  diluted  the  varnish. 
It  does  not  require  dilution. 

A.  Z. — The  orthographic  lens  you  have  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
except  that  any  lines  occurring  at  the  margin  of  the  plate  will  be  slightly 
curved  in  an  outward  direction.  The  best  lens  you  can  possess,  for  that  class 
of  work,  is  one  ot  the  “  rapid  ”  type  ;  either  a  rectilinear  or  symmetrical,  of 
about  fifteen-inch  equivalent  focus.  Neither  of  the  portrait  lenses  you  have 
are  of  any  use  for  the  purpose. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday,  February  18, 1885, 
will  be  Working  Capabilities  of  Cheap  Lenses. 

Mechanically  Coloured  Photographs. — We  have  received  a  number  of 
specimens  of  photographs  coloured  by  the  Cundall  phototintograph  process, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  be  “  purely  mechanical.”  The  process  may  probably 
be  found  useful  in  the  production  of  cheap  coloured  work,  or  in  the  hands  of 
those  desirous  of  tinting  photographs  with  a  minimum  of  knosvledge  or 
experience  of  the  art. 

To  Prepare  Ox-gall  for  Artistic  or  Scientific  Purposes.  — Procure 
from  a  butcher  half  a  pint  of  ox-gall.  Place  this  in  a  clean  saucepan  and  add 
an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  and  an  ounce  of  common  salt.  Place  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils  remove  for  half  an  hour  to  cool  ;  then  boil  again,  and 
repeat  this  boiling  and  cooling  for  three  or  four  times.  After  this  allow  it  to 
settle  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  decant  off  into  a  bottle,  in  which  put  two  or 
three  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Cork  and  preserve  for  use. — Photographic 
Times.  T 

A  Word  to  Photographers’  Wives,  by  the  Wife  of  a  Photographer. — 
Horrid  business,  isn’t  it  ?  But  it  has  its  alleviations.  In  return  for  the  frequent 
raids  into  my  pantry  for  salt  and  soda,  I  made  a  raid  into  the  dark  room  and 
captured  a  bottle  about  one  fourth  full  of  ammonia.  This  I  filled  with  water, 
gave  it  a  good  shaking,  and  set'  it  aside  for  future  use.  When  washing  dishes 
I  put  about  a  teaspoonful  into  the  dishpan.  It  is  perfectly  elegant  for  cleaning 
the  frying-pan,  or  gridiron.  When  I  cleaned  windows  I  put  two  teaspoonfuls 
to  a  bucket  of  water,  and  the  same  proportion  for  wiping  off  the  paint.  Put  a 
drop  on  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  give  a  little  bit  of  a  rub  round  a  door-knob, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  comes  clean.  I  find  it 
too  strong  for  cleaning  clothes,  that  is,  cloth,  and  much  prefer  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  which  photographers  don’t  keep  in  stock.  If  I’ve  told  you  anything 
that  will  help  you,  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  it’s  hard  lines  being  a  photographer’s 
wife,  these  days,  when  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Smith,  advertises  cabinets  at  one 
dollar  a  dozen. —  Wahl's  Monthly. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

In  commencing  the  development  of  the  plate,  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  consists  in  moistening  the  film  with  dilute  alcohol,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  readily  permeable  to  the  aqueous 
developing  solution  than  would  be  the  case  if  water  alone  were 
employed.  If  this  preliminary  application  of  alcohol  be  omitted 
the  image  will,  in  most  cases,  be  thin  and  poor,  and  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  film,  instead  of  extending  throughout  its 
whole  thickness ;  different  samples  of  pyroxiline  however  give 
films  varying  greatly  in  their  porosity,  and  consequently  in  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  alcohol  as  well  as  in  their  capability  of 
bearing  its  application  without  injurious  results.  Thus,  while 
in  most  cases  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  alcohol 
of  s.g.  ‘820  will  be  found  a  suitable  strength,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  spirit  may  be  used  undiluted  or  even  absolute  alcohol 
may  be  employed  with  impunity. 

Good  methylated  spirit  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  it  retains  its 
strength.  It  is  poured  on  to  the  film  like  collodion,  and  it 
flows  like  the  latter  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  smoothness, 
the  surplus  being  drained  back  into  the  bottle,  after  which  the 
plate  is  rinsed  under  a  stream  of  water  from  a  tap  or  jug,  and 
then  laid  to  soak  in  a  dish  of  water  until  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  has  been  removed,  when  it  is  ready  for  development. 
It  should  be  noted  that — especially  when  an  organifier  is 
present  in  the  films — the  alcohol  will  discolour  with  frequent 
use,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  provided  the  liquid  remain 
clear  and  free  from  sediment. 

The  developing  materials  are  the  same  as  those  employed  in 
connection  with  gelatino-bromide  films  namely,  pyro,  ammonia, 
and  soluble  bromide,  to  which  we  give  decided  preference, 
though,  no  doubt,  other  alkalis  as  well  as  ferrous-oxalate  and 
still  more  modem  developers  may  be  used.  These  last  have 
not,  however,  shown  themselves  capable  of  competing  favourably 
with  alkaline  pyro,  so  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  calculation. 

Rather  than  give  any  fixed  formula  or  lay  down  any  rigid 
plan  of  procedure,  we  shall  speak  generally  of  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  development  of  transparencies  in  order  to  obtain 
the  much-desired  “  warm  ”  tones.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  prolonging  the  exposure,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  restraining  the  developer  in  order  to  produce  warm  tones, 
as  this  only  partially  describes  the  case  ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  out  these  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  obtain  an 
entirely  negative  result. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  what  goes  on  in  the  formation  of 
the  image  by  the  developer  we  shall  be  better  able  to  explain 
how  to  proceed.  Take  two  exposed  plates,  prepared,  say,  with 
a  tannin  or  coffee  preservative,  the  one  having  had  a  “  full,” 


the  other  a  normal  exposure,  and  apply  the  developer  until  the 
image  begins  to  appear  faintly  ;  it  matters  not  much  what  the 
conditions  of  development  may  be,  the  object  being  to  arrest 
the  image  in  the  first  stage  of  its  formation.  If  examined  by 
reflected  light  the  image  will  now  be  of  a  delicate  pink-brown 
shade  (perhaps  altogether  invisible  by  transmitted  light),  and 
when  fixed  will  be  of  a  more  or  less  warm  tint,  but  possess  no 
vigour.  If  what  is  termed  a  “  full  exposure  ”  has  been  given — - 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  plate  has  been  in  reality  over-exposed — - 
the  result  will  be  a  thin,  delicate  image  more  or  less  complete 
in  its  details  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  normal  exposure — i.e.,  an 
exposure  which  would  suffice  under  ordinary  condition  of  de¬ 
velopment— the  result  of  this  stoppage  in  the  preliminary  stage 
would  be  an  image  of  the  high  lights  only. 

If  the  latter  plate  were  developed  until  the  picture  showed 
the  same  amount  of  detail  as  the  longer  exposure,  a  different 
character  of  impression  would  be  the  result,  for  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  be  repeated,  the  same  exposures  being  given,  but  the 
development  carried  further,  the  following  effects  will  be  ob¬ 
served  :  In  the  case  of  the  longer  exposure,  presuming,  of  course, 
that  the  ordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  hold  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  check,  we  shall  find  that  though  but  little  more  detail 
has  been  brought  out,  the  whole  image  has  increased  in 
strength,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  warmth  of  colour.  Turning  to  the  shorter  exposure,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  while  the  high  lights  have  attained  greater 
density,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  plate,  and  have  also 
acquired  a  blacker  tone,  a  large  amount  of  new  detail  has  made 
its  appearance,  and,  what  is  especially  remarkable,  these  more 
slowly  formed  portions  of  the  image  exhibit  a  correspondingly 
colder  tone  than  those  first  formed.  Repeated  experiment  will 
show  that  this  rule  holds  good  with  very  little  exception, 
whether  the  period  of  development  is  prolonged  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  restrainer  or  by  shortening  the  exposure  ;  in 
either  case  the  image  is  formed  slowly  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  assumes  a  colour  differing  from  that  of  the  rapidly 
formed  deposit. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere  prolongation  of  the 
exposure,  and  “  slowing  ”  of  the  developer  by  considerably 
increasing  the  proportion  of  restraining  bromide,  or  by  other 
similar  means,  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  in 
producing  red  tones.  The  long  exposure  is  no  doubt  a 
necessity ;  but  the  over-restraining  of  the  developer  is  to  be 
particularly  avoided,  as  tending  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  sought.  To  parody  a  recent  saying,  we  want  “  not  too 
much  restrainer,  but  restrainer  enough  in  other  words,  the 
developer  must  be  restrained  just  sufficiently  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  over-exposure  in  the  plate,  and  to  permit  of  the  rapid 
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formation  of  the  image.  This,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  any  easy 
condition  of  things  to  secure  with  certainty ;  hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  that  the  colour  effects  formerly  obtained  upon  collodio- 
bromide  plates  were  set  down  rather  to  accident,  than  to  any 
conditions  reducible  to  a  system. 

But  if  this  accurate  correlation  of  exposure  and  development 
be  difficult  to  attain,  it  is  fortunate  that  collodio-bromide  films 
lend  themselves  readily  in  another  manner  to  the  production 
of  the  desired  colour  effects.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
worked  with  collodion  dry  plates,  that  a  weak  alkaline  de¬ 
veloper  is  capable  of  bringing  out  but  an  extremely  feeble 
image  ;  but  that  this  delicate  image  rapidly  acquires  vigour 
when  treated  with  a  more  energetic  solution.  This  indeed  was 
the  orthodox  method  of  procedure  until  the  introduction  of 
“  strong  development,”  by  means  of  which  the  image  was 
brought  up  to  full  density  in  one  operation,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto,  in  the  separate  operations  of  development  and  in¬ 
tensification. 

For  our  present  purpose,  then,  we  recommend  a  return  to 
the  old  system,  which,  in  strict  parlance,  can  scarcely  be  said 
really  to  involve  two  separate  operations,  as  the  feeble  de¬ 
veloper  at  first  employed  is  strengthened  by  further  additions 
of  the  stock  solutions,  just  as  in  the  development  of  a  gelatine 
plate.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  the  production,  first  of  all, 
of  a  thin  delicate  image,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  pre¬ 
senting  apparently  no  vigour  or  contrast ;  then  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  alkali,  restrainer,  and  perhaps  also  of  pyro,  the 
developing  solution  is  converted  into  an  intensifier,  which 
rapidly  transforms  the  ghostly  pink  impression  into  a  vigorous 
warm  brown  or  even  red  image,  the  precise  colour  varying  with 
circumstances. 

Given  a  fidl  exposure,  the  first  developing  solution  should  be 
weak  in  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  should  contain  just  sufficient 
restraining  bromide  to  keep  the  shadows  clear,  while  permitting 
a  thin,  well-detailed  image  to  flash  up  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds.  Then,  having  ready  in  a  separate  developing  cup  the 
additional  quantities  of  the  various  ingredients  judged  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  operation,  at  the  proper  moment  the 
developer  is  poured  from  the  plate,  mixed  with  these,  and  at 
once  returned  to  perform  its  function  of  intensification.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  the  second  stage  the  restrainer  should 
bo  used  freely,  as  it  is  important  to  arrest  development,  and 
thus  retain  the  clearness  of  the  shadows  ;  intensification  pro¬ 
ceeds  rapidly,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  restraining 
bromide,  so  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
than  of  too  little.  Not  so  in  the  first  stage;  it  is  better  there 
to  keep  the  development  under  control  by  generally  weakening 
the  developer  than  by  using  a  large  excess  of  restrainer,  which 
tends  to  the  production  of  hard  pictures  or  cold  tones. 

These  are  mainly  the  lines  upon  which  to  proceed  in  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  much  will  of  course  depend  upon  individual  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  exposure,  character  of  light,  class  of  negative  and 
tone  desired,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  actual  ex¬ 
perience  alone  can  place  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
operator.  In  our  next  article,  which  will  deal  with  developing 
formuhe,  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  some  practical 
examples  of  procedure. 

- * - 

THE  PROBABLE  PERMANENCE  OF  GE LATINO- 
CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1880,  we  directed  prominent  attention 


to  the  fact  that,  in  obtaining  prints  from  our  negatives,  little  : 
or  no  improvement  had  been  effected,  cither  in  the  method  ..f 
production  or  in  their  permanence,  at  all  commensurate  with 
other  advancements  which  had  been  made  in  other  branches  of 
photography.  Shortly  after  this,  Captain  Abney,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  described 
several  methods  by  which  prints  could  be  obtained  with  a  brief 
exposure  to  light,  and  subsequent  development,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  gelatino-bromide  paper  was  introduced  commercially. 

Again,  in  March,  1883,  we  once  more  reverted  to  the  fact 
that  photographers  were  still  without  the  means  of  producing, 
with  rapidity,  prints  which  would  compare  favourably  with 
those  on  albumenised  paper  in  every  day  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  intimated  that  gelatino-chloride  on  paper,  with  the 
ferrous-oxalate  developer,  would  probably  be  rendered  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  past  few  months,  as  most  are  aware,  gelatino- 
chloride  on  paper,  to  be  used  with  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer, 
has  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and,  we  arc  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  is  commanding  a  ready  sale.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  method  certainly  fulfil  several  of  the  conditions  we  pro¬ 
pounded.  A  very  brief  exposure  to  artificial  light  suffices  to 
impress  the  image,  which  is  afterwards  brought  out  by  develop¬ 
ment.  A  considerable  range  of  tone  is  obtainable  in  the 
development,  and  this  can  be  still  further  extended  by 
subsequently  toning  with  gold,  and  the  prints,  when  finished, 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  on  albumenised  paper. 

Whether  the  gelatino-chloride  process  on  paper  will,  or  will 
not,  eventually  supersede  the  ordinary  silver  printing,  in  every 
day  practice,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  speculate — 
we  shall  simply  confine  our  consideration  to  the  probable 
permanence  of  prints  made  by  the  new  method.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  that  prints  produced  by  development, 
whether  they  be  upon  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  paper,  if 
ordinary  care  be  exercised,  are  more  stable  than  those  on 
albumenised  paper.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed,  because  this 
is  the  case  with  the  developed  prints  of  old,  that  those  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper  must,  of  necessity,  be  equally  per¬ 
manent,  simply  because  they  are  produced  by  development,  for, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  produced  are  widely  different. 

In  the  old  method  the  paper  was  either  immersed  in,  or 
floated  upon,  a  solution  of  the  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride,  or 
an  admixture  of  them,  as  the  case  might  be,  which  soaked 
more  or  less  into  the  body  of  the  paper.  After  drying,  the 
paper  was  sensitised  upon  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  again  dried.  In  paper  so  prepared,  it  will  be  seen,  we 
have  the  silver  haloid,  plus  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  as  well  as  upon  its  surface.  The  develop¬ 
ment  was  effected  with  a  solution  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
usually  restrained  with  acetic  or  citric  acid.  Sometimes  an 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  made  to  the  developing  solution. 
In  the  end  a  picture  was  obtained,  consisting  of  a  large  amount 
of  reduced  silver,  which  was  not  only  upon  the  surface,  but  in 
the  body  of  the  paper  as  well.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  working  the  old  developing  process  was  in  keeping 
the  image  sufficiently  on  the  surface  to  prevent  its  appearing 
too  heavy  and  opaque  in  the  shadows.  The  paper  itself  was 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  process,  for,  unless  it  was  of  a 
suitable  character,  presentable  prints  were  an  impossibility. 

Now,  with  the  new  papers,  we  have  the  silver  haloid  alone, 
without  the  free  nitrate,  and  this  is  retained  entirely  on  the 
surface,  imprisoned  in  a  film  of  gelatine,  so  that  the  paper 
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itself  plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  formation  of  the  image— 
that  being  confined  entirely  to  the  gelatinous  coating.  Here 
at  once,  it  will  be  seen,  the  two  processes  are  essentially  dis¬ 
similar  to  begin  with.  In  the  one  instance  the  image  is  entirely 
in  the  paper,  and  in  the  other,  it  is  confined  within  the  gelatine 
upon  its  surface.  Added  to  this,  in  the  former  case,  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  preci¬ 
pitated  upon  the  image.  In  the  latter  the  image  is  the  result 
of  the  reduction  of  the  haloid  alone  by  the  developer.  Hence, 
it  may  be  assumed,  all  things  being  equal,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  image  is  composed  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  reduced 
metal  than  in  the  other. 

The  elimination  of  the  fixing  agent  from  the  picture  in  the 
two  instances,  also  requires  consideration.  In  the  old  method 
we  had  only  the  plain  paper  to  deal  with,  in  the  new  we  have 
the  gelatinous  coating  as  well,  and,  as  experience  has  shown 
in  the  case  of  negatives,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  clings  very 
tenaciously  indeed  to  gelatine.  However,  sufficient  has  already 
been  said  to  show  that  the  developed  prints  of  former  years 
were  produced  under  different  conditions  from  those  existing  in 
the  gelatino-chloride  process,  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  result  will  be  less  permanent. 

The  permanence  of  prints  by  the  new  process  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  materially  influenced  by  the  system  followed 
in  practice.  If  the  print  has  received  a  very  full  exposure  to 
light,  the  development  is  rapid,  and  the  image  comes  out  of  a 
red  colour,  which  is  afterwards  toned  as  if  it  were  on  albu- 
menised  paper.  In  this  instance  we  have  a  thin  silver  image, 
of  a  superficial  character,  toned  with  gold,  and  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  the  system  recommended  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  or  at  least  those  most  resembling  albumen  prints, 
which  they  certainly  do  very  closely.  But,  if  the  exposure  be 
short,  then  the  development  proceeds  slowly,  and  the  image  is 
obtained  of  a  cold  hue  and  toning  is  rendered  unnecessary,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  image  is  composed  of  silver  alone,  and  that  in 
much  larger  proportion,  and  more  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine 
film.  In  the  former  case,  the  finished  print  may  be  looked 
upon  as  being  somewhat  closely  allied,  in  composition,  to  that 
on  albumenised  paper ;  and,  in  the  latter,  as  more  resembling 
that  in  the  old  pictures  produced  by  development.  Under  any 
circumstances,  if  the  prints  on  gelatino-chloride  paper  do  not 
turn  out  to  be  absolutely  permanent, — and  that  time  alone  will 
decide, — it  may  safely  be  assumed  they  will  not  prove  more 
evanescent  than  those  now  produced  on  albumenised  paper. 

- +. - 

The  accounts  we  have  given,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  mutua 
reactions  that  occur  among  the  haloid  elements  and  their  salts,  lia\e 
shown  that  the  views  formerly  held  upon  their  displacing  powers 
require  considerable  revision.  Thus,  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  reactions,  that  of  the  displacement  of  bromine  by 
chlorine,  we  have  described  some  of  Potilitzin’s  results,  more  lately, 
Humpidge,  ignorant  of  the  former’s  experiments,  has  been  working 
in  a  similar  direction,  and  finds,  e  yen  at  ordinary  temperature,  that 
bromine  is  capable  of  displacing  chlorine  in  certain  proportions,  under 
given  conditions.  He  covered  freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
with  bi’O mine- water,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  at  various 
temperatures ;  the  results  were  very  remarkable.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  11°0.,  5‘28  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine^  had 
been  displaced  by  bromine  ;  after  seventj^-six  hours,  at  11*9  ,  10T5  per 
cent ;  after  seven  hours,  at  44’4°,  1F28  per  cent. ;  and  after  twelve 
hours,  at  the  same  temperature,  14'33  per  cent.  This  experimenter  is 
continuing  his  researches ;  but,  so  far  even  as  he  has  gone,  his  results 
well  deserve  recording. 


We  seem  to  be  having  fewer  of  those  remarkable  effects  of  light  after 
sunset  that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  for  the  last  year  or  two; 
but  the  interest  in  the  subject  still  continues,  and  we  may  note  that 
Mr.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  New  York  State,  U.S.A.,  offers  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  write  the  best  “three- 
thousand  word  paper  ”  on  their  cause.  The  essay  must  be  written 
in  Eno-lish,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  simplest  unteclinical 
language,  anq  the  writer  mu3t  send  it  addressed  to  Mr.  Swift,  at  the 
Observatory,  in  time  to  reach  him  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December 
next.  _ 


According  to  a  contemporary,  Dr.  Theodore  Stein  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  larynx,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
throat  and  larynx  are  illuminated  by  an  incandescent  electrical  lamp, 
cooled  by  Witzer’s  system  of  cooling  by  water.  A  small  mirror  reflects 
the  image  on  to  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  in  a  camera,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  obtained,  showing  the  organs  in  health  or  disease,  thus 
removing  all  risks  of  laryngeal  diseases  by  inhaling  the  breath. 


Lord  Rayleigh  has  an  interesting  note,  in  last  week’s  Nature, 
regarding  one  of  the  points  in  Dr.  Brudenall  Carter’s  paper.  The 
latter  gentleman  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  civilised  man  was 
at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  the  savage,  in  the  acuteness  of  his 
eyesight;  but  Lord  Rayleigh  shows  that  though,  by  practice,  the 
savage  is  better  able  to  translate,  so  to  speak,  what  he  sees,  and  so 
receive  more  knowledge  from  the  appearance  of  distant  objects,  he 
nevertheless  cannot  have  a  much  more  piercing  sight  than  his  civilised 
brother,  seing  that  the  latter’s  power  of  discerning  minute  objects  is 
almost  equal  to  the  utmost  possibilities  that  the  optical  qualities  of 
the  eye  could  permit.  _ _ 

The  retoucher  is  perhaps  the  worker  in  photography  in  whom  keen 
eye-sight  is  most  required,  and  who  is  most  likely  to  injure  his  ejes 
in  exercising  them  at  the  extreme  limit  of  their  power  in  one  diiec- 
tion.  The  lens  of  the  eye  resembles  a  photographic  objective  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  focussing  for  different  distances  (it  cannot  clearly  see, 
or  focus,  all  distances  at  once),  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  attending 
to  the  indications  of  its  focussing  power  that  the  retoucher  will  avoid 
injury  to  his  eyes.  In  the  average  eye  all  objects  lying  further  than 
about  five  inches  away  can  be  clearly  seen.  If  an  object  approach 
the  eyes  to  nearer  than  five  inches  a  strain  is  put  upon  them,  so 
also  is  a  strain  applied  when  instead  of  being  the  nearest  point  of 
clear  vision  five  inches,  it  is  six,  seven,  or  more  inches,  a  condition 
gradually  arrived  at  after  attaining  twenty  years  of  age..  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  a  retoucher  finds  that  he  has  to  work  v  ith  his  nega¬ 
tive  at  such  a  distance  that  he  can  just,  and  only  just,  see  clearly,  he  is 
straining  the  power  of  accommodation  of  his  eyes,  and  will  suffer  for  it. 
The  remedy  is  to  work  with  the  negative  an  inch  or  two  further  aw  a^  , 
■when  there  will  be  diminished  muscular  exertion.  If  lie  finds  that  he 
cannot  see  detail  enough  at  that  distance,  he  ought,  emphatically,  to 
wear  convex  glasses ;  even  a  weak  pair  will  be  of  great  help.  They 
will  so  alter  the  divergence  of  the  rays  of  fight  that  he  can  focus  his 
eyes  comfortably  when  they  approach  nearer  to  the  object,  and  he 
will  also,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  slightly  larger  retinal  images,  thus 
obtaining  a  double  advantage.  Above  all,  let  him  discard  the  absurd 
superstition  about  the  evil  of  wearing  glasses  on  account  of. “not  being 
able  to  leave  them  off  wdien  once  he  starts  wearing  them.  N  o  sane 
being  supposes  the  eyes  of  an  average  man  or  woman  improv  e  as  they 
get  older,  and  if  a  person  really  feel  he  can  see  better  if  he  try.  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  it  vrnuld  be  preposterous  to  imagine  that  if  he  abstained  fiom 
using  them  the  time  would  come  when  he  wrould  not  require  them. 
Many  a  retoucher  does  his  eyes  irreparable  injury  by  declining, 
through  this  superstition,  to  aid  them  by  optical  means. 


The  Chemical  News,  of  the  30th  ult.,  had  an  article  from  an  American 
source  on  a  very  curious  action  exercised  upon  various  metallic  so  u- 
tions  by  filtering  paper.  No  reference  was  made  to  other  investigators 
in  the  same  field ;  hence  we  may  suppose  that  an  independent,  t  oug  1 
late,  discovery  had  been  made  of  facts  wrhose  salient  featuies  ha  ee11 
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recorded  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bayley,  who  writes  to  the  same  journal  last 
week,  quoting  his  own  experiments  published  in  August,  1878.  The 
subject  matter  is  very  remarkable,  and  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  the  effect  that  without  any  precipitation, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  taking  place,  simple  filter  paper 
will  yet  separate  pure  water  from  solutions  of  many  salts.  Thus  it 
was  found  that  when  a  slip  of  filter  paper  was  placed,  for  instance,  in 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  absorbed  a  certain  portion  of  it; 
and  that  then,  although  the  wetting  of  the  paper  extended  some 
distance,  the  wetted  portion  furthest  from  the  solution  contained  not 
a  particle  of  iron,  the  liquid  that  had  spread  beyond  a  certain  point 
being  pure  water,  and,  further,  that  the  portion  of  water  soaked  in  the 
paper  that  contained  no  iron  was,  when  weighed,  twice  as  heavy  as 
that  in  which  iron  was  dissolved.  These  results  are  most  singular 
and  the  question  may  well  be  raised  whether  something  of  an, 
analogous  nature  may  not  occur  in  a  gelatine  film  for  instance, 
possibly  under  conditions  different  from  those  which  govern  the  known 
differences  in  the  rapidity  with  which  various  chemicals  pass  through 
membranous  or  gelatinous  septa. 


Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  excitement 
among  scientific  men  that  followed  the  announcement  of  the  invention 
of  the  radiometer  by  Mr.  Crookes,  an  excitement  that  was  shared 
in  by  all  photographers,  Avho  thought  that  a  simple,  ready,  and 
certain  means  had  been  discovered  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the 
light  when  they  were  at  work,  and,  as  a  corollary,  a  mechanical 
method  of  estimating  exposures.  When  they  found  that,  used  in  the 
state  they  bought  it,  the  radiometer  was  absolutely  useless,  they 
allowed  it  as  quickly  to  fall  out  of  recollection,  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  But  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  187o, 
Mr.  Crookes  showed  that  by  interposing  a  screen  of  alum,  the  heating 
rays  were  almost  entirely  shut  off,  and  the  more  luminous  ones  only 
allowed  to  act,  and  thus  permit  the  measurement  of  the  photographic 
ac'ivify  of  the  light.  In  this  manner  some  real  service  might  be 
obtained  from  this  instrument ;  though  in  actual  work  we  believe  it 
has  not  been  a  practical  success.'  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
Mr.  Crookes  did  propose  a  method  of  differentiating  the  rays  and 
measuring  them;  and  our  readers  will  assuredly  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  protest  last  week  against  the  worth  of  a  paper  by  M.  L. 
Olivier,  lately  read  before  the  Paris  Academy,  in  which  these  plans 
of  Mr.  Crookes  were  entirely  ignored,  and  a  method  of  separating  the 
rays  for  measuring  purposes  was  proposed  in  the  light  of  an  entire 
novelty. 


To  the  list  of  substances  sensitive  to  light  must  now  be  added 
permanganate  of  potash,  Herr  A.  Reissman  having  discovered  that 
crystals  of  the  salt  undergo  a  superficial  decomposition  on  exposure  to 

light. 


The  precipitation  of  chloride  of  silver,  as  is  well  known,  is  sometimes 
very  sluggish,  and  various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  acceler¬ 
ating  its  deposition.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  instead  of  common  salt ;  the  acid,  besides  hastening  the 
deposition,  avoids  the  loss  by  solution  which  is  caused  when  chloride 
of  sodium  is  used.  Herr  M.  Whittel,  however,  has  described  another 
plan ;  he  adds  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  which  exerts  an  entirely 
mechanical  action  in  increasing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  precipitate 
falls. 

- + - 

THE  PERISHABILITY  OF  GLASS. 

In  further  consideration  of  the  problem  recently  mooted  of  making 
photographs  as  imperishable  as  flies  in  amber,  by  cemerting  a  collo¬ 
dion  positive  between  two  sheets  of  glass  by  heat,  and  in  a  film  of 
toughened  resin  with  all  its  volatile  oil  driven  out,  the  question  next 
arises,  what  portion  of  such  a  picture  will  give  way  first  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  extreme  age  ?  The  only  way  to  know  is  to  wait  and  see, 
but  as  this  is  impracticable,  one  is  thrown  back  upon  speculative 
considerations.  The  extinct  fly  in  amber  has  been  preserved  through 
untold  geological  cycles,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  originally 


imbedded  in  a  tough  turpentine  resin ;  if  these  conditions  have 
sufficiently  well  imitated  in  the  toughened  turpentine  resin  in  which 
I  imbedded  the  likeness  of  Faraday,  it  follows  that  the  glass  itself  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  perishable  part  of  the  picture,  and  tills  raises  the 
further  question  of  the  permanency  of  glass. 

Glass  varies  in  its  liability  to  alter  with  time,  and  with  the  action 
of  chemical  agents  other  than  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  acid  always 
attacks  it  with  power.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  silica 
in  the  glass,  the  greater  is  its  permanency;  and  the  hard  Bohemian 
glass  so  valued  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  is  rich  in  silica,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  The  larger  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  potash  or  soda,  the  more  likely  is  the  glass  to  be  dissolved 
by  reagents,  and  Faraday  found  some  bad  samples  which  were  at¬ 
tacked  even  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  surface  skin  of  glass  seems 
to  be  harder  and  more  durable  than  the  interior ;  most  samples  of 
glass  when  finely  powdered  will  give  up  enough  alkali  to  water  to 
affect  test  papers,  but  this  effect  is  partly  due  to  the  larger  surface 
exposed  after  the  powdering  of  the  glass,  to  the  solvent  action  of  the 
water.  A  glass  which  has  not  had  its  surface  ground  is,  on  the 
whole,  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  one  which  has  had  its 
natural  surfaces  removed  ;  but  in  the  former  case  it  will  not  be  so  flat, 
and  it  will,  as  I  have  found,  be  more  difficult  to  avoid  air-bubbles  in 
the  cementing  process. 

Pelouze  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  bearing  upon  the  permanency 
of  glass.  He  found  that  most  samples  of  glass  when  powdered  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  would  absorb  enough  carbonic  acid  to  effervesce 
•when  treated  with  an  acid,  particularly  if  they  had  been  kept 
moistened  with  water.  Then,  again,  it  is  well  known  that  if  glass, 
especially  the  commoner  varieties  have  been  left  for  a  long  time  in 
water  or  in  damp  earth  it  becomes  disintegrated,  and  surface  films 
with  beautifully  iridescent  colours  scale  off,  as  in  many  samples  of 
Roman  glass  in  museums,  as  well  as  in  specimens  of  modern  bottle 
glass  which  have  been  exposed  for  many  years  to  damp.  Glass  is 
supposed  to  be  more  perishable  when  its  ingredients  are  mixed 
empiricalty,  and  without  reference  to  proper  chemical  proportions. 
The  more  oxide  of  lead  optical  glass  contains,  the  more  perishable 
it  is.  In  no  ordinary  case,  however,  is  glass  a  true  chemical  compound ; 
common  glass  is  always  largely  but  a  fused  mechanical  mixture. 

As  glass  is  more  stable  the  more  silica  it  contains,  it  follows  that 
rock  crystal,  or  pure  silica,  is  the  most  permanent  medium  of  all  for 
our  purpose.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  permanent 
photograph  regardless  of  expense,  it  would  be  well  to  cement  the 
negative  film  between  two  thick  flat  polished  plates  of  transparent 
quartz. 

Captain  Abney  stated  last  week  that  unvarnished  gelatine  films 
on  glass,  are  more  permanent  in  air  than  unvarnished  collodion  films, 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  silver  deposit  is  exposed  direct  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  but  in  the  former  is  imbedded  in  a  comparatively 
thick  layer  of  colloid  substance.  When  cemented  between  glass 
plates,  probably  the  order  of  perishability  would  be  reversed,  for  the  I 
silver  would  be  safe  enough  with  the  glass  protection,  and  the  thick 
film  of  perishable  gelatine  would  be  out  of  the  way.  Even  when 
gelatine  is  tanned  into  leather  it  has  not  a  long  life,  as  evidenced  by 
the  deterioration  of  leather-bound  books  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

W.  II.  Harrison. 

- + - 

BACKGROUNDS  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

[Read  during  the  “  Conference  of  the  Picturesque  ”  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 

Society.] 

In  my  opening  address  of  this  session  I  alluded  to  the  importance  of 
properly  treated  backgrounds.  I  am  led  to  say  something  more  fully  I 
regarding  them  on  this  occasion. 

We  have  had  before  us  tonight  a  lady’s  portrait,  which  from  its 
structure,  specially  in  light  and  shade,  demands  still  further  remark. 
And  there  is  also  a  clergyman’s  portrait,  which  has  been  partially 
examined,  but  being  composed  under  the  treatment  of  an  open-air  I 
background,  allusion  may  be  made  to  its  special  properties. 

Backgrounds  of  portraiture  are  regulated  by  these  two  conditions, 
namely,  as  being  under  a  partially-enclosed  light,  or  open  daylight. 
Under  the  former  the  light  is  expressed  as  being  concentrated,  not 
diffused,  and  the  shadows  are  consequently  strong.  Under  the  latter 
(open  daylight)  the  shadows  are  not  positive  but  diffused,  excepting 
when  under  direct  sunlight. 
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These  two  conditions,  then,  constitute  the  great  variety  of  effects 
and  diversity  of  treatment  in  art.  Some  prefer  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  common  to  ordinary  rooms,  others  those  due  to  a  well- 
directed  light  in  a  studio,  and  others  again  prefer  light  as  nearly  as 
possible  resembling  outdoor  effects,  coming  from  all  sources  flat  upon 
the  subject.  These  all  cau§e  peculiar  difficulties  to  both  painter  and 
photographer.  Ordinary  room  effects,  or  even  the  most  complicated 
studio” effects,  are  very  visible  and  easily  apprehended  by  the  painter, 
because  he  can  render  reflections  much  more  easily  than. the  photo¬ 
grapher  can.  But  in  the  case  of  open  air  effects  the  painter  meets 
the  most  subtle  difficulties,  and  it  costs  him  much  pains  and  careful 
study  to  overcome  them ;  whereas  the  photographer  has  every 
facility,  by* good  light,  to  represent  any  appearance  which  the  subject 
manifests. 

It  is  to  room  effects  that  the  photographer  should  especially  direct 
his  attention,  where  some  of  the  most  suitable  backgrounds  can  be  got 
through  judiciously-arranged  and  well-designed  furniture. 

There  have  been  issued  of  late  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  woodcuts 
from  photographs  and  drawings  taken  from  studios  and  dwelling- 
kouses  of  some  of  the  leading  artists  in  London,  and  these  cuts  exhibit 
exquisite  material  for  the  structure  of  backgrounds  in  portraiture. 
Almost  every  inch  of  panelling  in  Alma  Tadema’s  house  was  arranged 
and  constructed  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  endless  varieties  of  treat¬ 
ment  under  light.  From  this  source  chiefly  does  he  get  the  charming 
details  with  which  he  enhances  his  subjects. 

Furniture  of  early  English  design  should  be  employed  by  the 
photographer  when  that  belonging  to  the  subjects  happens  not  to  be 
good  in  character. 

The  cabinet  work  of  the  period  referred  to  is  specially  well  adapted 
for  backgrounds,  and,  excepting  the  old  Dutch  cabinets,  nothing  can 
be  better  fitted  for  producing  broad  masses  of  shadow — relieving 
certain  portions  of  the  figure. 

The  difficulties  of  overcoming  severe  concentrated  light  in  rooms 
were  lately  very  well  stated  in  the  useful  paper  read  at  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  Having  been  favoured  with 
a  few  specimens,  I  shall  hand  them  round  at  the  close  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  They  are  single  figure  portraits,  apart  from  the  surroundings  of 
rooms,  having  plain  backgrounds  without  any  special  treatment, 
consequently  there  is  little  art  exhibited  beyond  the  lighting  up  of  the 
subject,  and  certainly  in  this  respect  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  simple  device  of  gauze  hung  between  the  window  and  sitter, 
causing  considerable  diffusion  of  light,  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  indoor 
photography,  and  prevents  the  harsh  and  extreme  effects  which  a 
strong  and  suddenly  used-up  fight  produces. 

The  disadvantages  of  feeble  fight  are  more  easily  overcome  by  the 
painter  than  by  the  photographer,  hence  the  necessity  of  some  such 
aid  to  equalise  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  photographer 
can  easily  and  instantaneously  reproduce  outdoor  effects  of  subtle  re¬ 
flection,  of  which  he  may  not  be  conscious,  the  painter  can  .  only 
represent  them  by  very  accurate  observation,  skill,  and  assiduity. 

Another  great  difficulty  which  the  painter  has  to  surmount,  is  to 
bring  into  consistency  indoor  and  outdoor  effects  employed  in  the 
structure  of  portraits  represented  in  the  open  air.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  inconsistencies  of  background  and  subject  in  many  of  our 
best  painters’  works,  specially  in  the  early  period  of  portraiture  by 
Vandyke,  Rubens,  or  Velasques.  The  treatment  of  backgrounds  has 
hitherto  been  very  conventional,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  little 
more  realistic,  as  well  as  ideal,  treatment  of  backgrounds  be  aimed  at. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  our  countrymen,  except  Mallais,  attempts  portraiture 
in  out  and  out  daylight  effects.  It  is  more  common  with  French 
artists,  several  of  whom  have  studios  constructed  of  glass  similar  to 
photographic  studios  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  many  of  them  is  to  have, 
if  possible,  no  shadows  on  the  countenance.  Colour  supplies  the 
deficiency,  which  unfortunately  is  a  great  want  in  photographs  taken 
in  such  circumstances — the  delicate  violet  flesh  tints  are  nowhere. 

Backgrounds  of  portraits  represented  indoors,  though  on  the  whole 
much  easier  to  treat  than  those  represented  without,  are  susceptible 
of  great  variety  of  treatment,  especially  in  the  use  made  of  shadows 
to  bring  out  fights.  Not  unfrequently  shadows  are  cast  over  a  back¬ 
ground  which  are  thought  to  be  barely  possible,  because  the  object 
from  which  the  shadow  is  cast  is  not  visible.  But  there  is  hardly  any 
shadow  cast  on  a  background  to  relieve  or  give  effect  which  could  not 
be  easily  accounted  for.  Therefore,  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
should  be  taken  in  producing  agreeable  effects.  The  fines  of  fight  and 
shade  across  the  background,  or  on  portions  of  the  figure,  should  not 
be  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  sides,  but  rather  diagonally. 

In  order  to  produce  an  effective  portrait,  regard  must  be  had  to  such 
particulars  as  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  hair  of  the  individual, 
and  the  colours  of  different  portions  of  the  dress.  For  instance,  the 
carbon  impression  of  a  lady’s  portrait  already  submitted  for  examina¬ 


tion  needs  additional  treatment.  The  colour  of  hair  and  tone  of  back¬ 
ground  are  too  much  alike,  and  the  result  is  consequently  insipid.  The 
dark  velvet  bodice  is,  by  the  tone  of  background,  too  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced  and  the  skirt  of  the  dress  is  as  strongly  expressed  on  the  other 
extreme  by  being  rendered  fight. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  adaptation  of  the  backgrounds 
with  the  view  of  giving  due  effect  to  certain  constituent  parts  of  the 
subject.  It  is  said  that  a  father  once  took  his  son  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  to  see  if  the  great  painter  would  permit  the  youth  to  assist 
him  and  get  instructions  in  return.  Sir  Joshua  declined.  The  father 
of  the  youth  still  entreated,  saying  that  he  could  at  least  assist  in 
painting  backgrounds.  Sir  Joshua  told  him  that  he  little  knew  the 
difficulty  of  that  part  of  a  portrait,  for  it  was  just  there  that  he  felt 
himself  most  powerless. 

Of  all  subjects  comparatively  dry  and  prosaic,  few  are  more  so  than 
backgrounds.  And  yet  it  is  here  that  knowledge  and  skill  can  he 
shown,  by  rendering  what  may  be  plain  and  common-place  in  itself, 
positively  attractive  and  beautiful. 

I  shali  now  ask  that  the  lady’s  portrait  referred  to  be  reflected  on 
the  screen,  and  shall  point  out  its  special  characteristics  and  defects. 
[Here  the  subject  was  exhibited  by  lantern.] 

It  was  possible  that  shadows  could  have  been  cast  on  the  background 
here,  but  it  was  not  done  at  first,  when  the  person  stood.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  afterwards,  feeling  the  benefit  that  additional  treatment  of 
shade  over  certain  parts  would  give,  masked  the  figure  in  the  negative, 
and  with  additional  printing  produced  the  following.  [Result  shown 
on  screen.] 

In  the  former  print  we  had  the  painted  background  with  its  repre¬ 
sented  cabinet  asserting  itself.  As  I  said  before,  these  representations 
of  furniture  are  so  imperfectly  drawn,  and  so  vulgar  and  hackneyed 
in  the  character  of  the  details,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  anything  have  a 
chance  of  obscuring  them.  This  is  done  in  this  completed  impression 
by  the  additional  depth  of  shade,  and  much  greater  breadth  and  sim¬ 
plicity  are  given  to  the  background.  YTou  see  also  the  brilliancy  of 
the  head — -the  hair  rendered  more  fair — the  quietness  of  the  black 
velvet  bodice— sufficient  light  directed  diagonally  to  keep  the  hands 
relieved— the  slight  shade  cast  over  the  white  of  the  skirt,  preventing 
it  from  being  distracting  to  the  fight  on  the  head.  - 

I  trust  these  examples  have  been  sufficiently  suggestive  and.  profit¬ 
able  to  justify  the  use  of  the  lantern  in  exhibiting  them.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use  it,  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  see  the  effect  of  the  finished  print  conveniently  and  well 
otherwise.  You  are  the  best  judges  whether  the  pictures  in  this  large 
room  are  sufficiently  seen  to  enable  you  to  form  a  right  estimate  of 
their  respective  merits. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  great  benefit  were  we  to  use  our  lantern 
more  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  especially  at  these  conferences. 
There  are  other  expenses,  however,  which  would  have  to  be  incurred. 
Some  pictures  would  have  to  be  copied,  transparencies  would  require 
to  be  made  from  them,  and  proper  fight  supplied.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Council  will  face  the  expense  if  the  interest  taken 
in  these  conferences  should  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. 

- - 4 - - - 

ARTISTS  VERSUS  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 

Association.] 

The  works  which  artists  produce  and  those  which  photographers 
produce  are  two  entirely  different  things,  and  should,  I  think,  never 
clash  together.  The  art  work  belongs  to  the  region  of  emotional 
thought,  the  photograph  to  that  of  science ;  the  more  emotional 
thought  there  is  evidenced  in  a  picture  the  more  is  it  a  work  of  art, 
whereas  the  better  the  photograph  the  more  the  evidence  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  instrument  and  chemicals  used.  All  nature  appears 
before  the  artist,  and  whatever  he  sees  he  can  depict  and  give  us  his 
thoughts  about  them ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  the  photographer. 
He  cannot,  if  he  wished,  with  the  instrument  he  uses  depict  many 
phases  of  nature  ;  he  is  limited  within  certain  boundaries  ;  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature  are  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of 
photography.  The  lower  strata  of  rain  cloud  when  they  are  in  forcible 
fight  and  shade  .can  be  photographed  ;  but  all  the  other  aspects  of  sky, 
and  they  are  countless, — such  as  sunsets,  sunrises,  mountain-like 
clouds,  and  cirrus — in  all  their  variety  of  form  and  relative  depth  of 
shade  to  the  “  depth  of  open  sky  ”  is  a  dead  blank  to  the  photographs. 

Although  in  mountain  scenery,  the  whitish  mist  covering  part  of 
their  form  can  be  photographed,  yet  the  grandest  effects  of  cloud 
and  mountain  in  their  relative  depths  of  shade  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  nearer  landscape,  cannot  be  recorded :  for  when  Nature  is  using  her 
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full  scale  of  light  and  shade,  compared  with  the  scale  of  light  and 
shade  at  the  photographer’s  command,  I  will  he  very  moderate  if  1 
put  it  as  200  to  10;  so  on  this  account  if  the  photographer  goes  for  the 
shadows  he  sacrifices  and  loses  his  sky  and  lights ;  if  lie  goes  for  the 
lights  he  sacrifices  and  loses  his  shades ;  he  has  to  choose  between  these 
two  evils ;  he  cannot  go  for  all,  The  artist  has  all  at  his  command  ; 
he  can  arrange  his  limited  scale  just  as  he  pleases— in  order  to  give 
the  relative  depths  of  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  from  the  deepest 
shadow  to  the  highest  light ;  and  in  doing  this  he  gives  us  his  thoughts 
and  leads  us  to  those  parts  in  nature  which  he  wants  us  to  rest  most 
on.  The  photographer  can  think  what  he  likes,  and  can  be  impressed 
with  the  scene  he  is  photographing  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  but 
the  lens  takes  no  notice  of  his  impression,  or  thoughts,  but  casts  the 
scene  on  to  the  plate  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  light  and 
lenses. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  :  Hoes  the  lens  give  correct  drawing  ? 
Hoes  it  represent  objects  in  light  relative  size  to  each  other  ?  If  we 
take  a  photograph  and  compare  it  with  a  tracing  on  glass  of  the  same 
subject,  the  same  size  and  focus,  we  will  find  that  the  lines  of  the 
photograph  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  tracing.  There  is  a 
variation  from  the  truth  in  the  photograph  ;  near  objects  are  larger, 
and  distant  objects  smaller  than  they  should  be  in  relation  to  each 
other.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  does  not  see  as  the 
human  eye  sees,  no  lens  has  absolute  depth  of  focus,  and  as  the  scale 
of  picture  is  determined  with  any  given  lens  by  the  back  focus,  it 
follows  that  if  the  focus  for  distant  objects  is  less,  then  the  focus  for 
near  ones,  with  the  same  lens,  the  relative  proportion  will  vary  in 
ratio  to- the  difference  of  focus. 

The  landscape  lens  has  the  greatest  depth  of  focus,  but  it  gives 
spherical  aberration,  that  is,  from  the  centre  of  the  plate- it  gradually 
resolves  all  lines  into  a  sphere.  This  is  very  little  apparent  if  objects 
with  straight  lines  are  kept  out  of  the  picture,  but  though  Ave  avoid 
straight  lines — and  photograph  things  which  are  curved — still  the 
aberration  is  there,  and  is  altering  the  curved  lines  exactly  as  much  as 
it  would  alter  the  straight  ones  :  so  if  the  subject  photographed  was 
a  very  perfect  combination  of  curves,  such  as  a  mountain  outline, 
stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the  picture,  they  would  be  altered  in 
their  form  in  the  photographic  landscape.  To  get  over  this  difficulty, 
lens  makers  made  a  combination  of  lenses,  placing  a  plano-convex  lens 
opposite  arfother  plano-convex  lens,  so  that  the  lenses  acting  contrary 
to  each  other  bend  the  lines  sufficiently  into  their  right  form,  but  to 
secure  this  depth  of  focus  is  sacrificed,  so  that  with  the  symmetrical 
or  rectilinear  lens  the  photographer  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of 
the  capacity  of  the  lens. 

In  the  experiments  I  have  made  I  find  that  if  in  photographed 
architectural  subjects  wTe  keep  the  nearest  object  about  ninety  feet  off, 
and  do  not  include  a  great  difference  in  the  distance  of  one  object 
from  another,  that  is,  do  not  include  a  great  depth  of  focus,  the  traced 
outline  from  nature  almost  coincides  with  the  photograph ;  it  is  when 
we  try  to  include  great  distance  with  near  foreground  that  the  distance 
becomes  apparent.  Now,  if  we  bear  this  in  mind  and  consider  how 
differently  scenes  present  themselves  before  us,  we  will  see,  that  with 
this  restriction,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of  line  com¬ 
positions  innature  cannot  be  reproduced  satisfactorily  in  the  photograph, 
for  it  often  occurs  that  the  beauty  and  composition  of  a  view  depend 
on  a  system  of  lines  beginning  very  near  to  the  spectator,  and  grouping 
themselves,  and  harmonising  with  the  distance.  The  photographer, 
placed  before  a  scene  which  is  beautiful  in  composition,  has  to  consider 
the  capabilities  of  the  lens,  and  ask  himself , can  this  be  photographed? 
The  artist  has  no  consideration  of  this  kind  coming  between  him 
and  nature,  he  can  transpose  the  scene  to  his  paper  or  canvas  without 
hindrance.  Now  this  tendency  of  the  lens  to  dwarf  magnitude  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  artistic  mind;  for  artists  feel  that  a  mere  topo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  a  scene,  line  for  line,  and  tint  for  tint,  will  not  give  an 
impression  of  the  breadth,  vastness  and  magnitude  of  nature ;  there¬ 
fore  they  use  their  art  power,  and  arrange  their  lines  and  gradations  of 
shade  in  such  a  way  that  every  line  and  shade  will  have  its  use  in  the 
composition  ;  and  if,  after  all  this,  he  feels  that  his  picture  will  not  give 
the  same  impression  of  size  and  magnitude  as  nature, he  will  represent 
things  larger  in  proportion,  so  that  they  may  convey  the  same  sense 
of  largeness  as  nature;  this,  you  will  see,  is  working  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  photograph. 

Now  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  different  way  in  which  an 
art  critic  considers  a  picture  to  the  Avay  in  which  photographs  are 
judged  at  our  exhibitions.  The  art  critic  looks  for  correct  drawing, 
the  relative  masses  of  light  and  shade,  breadth,  composition,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  evidence  there  is  in  the  picture  of  the  mind  of  the 
artist.  Now,  I  want  you  to  notice  that  1  do  not  include,  in  this  list 
of  excellences,  that  of  detail ;  for  the  artist,  according  to  his  subject, 
has  to  sacrifice  detail  in  order  to  attain  higher  truths.  Now,  if  we 
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turn  to  the  photographic  critic,  Ave  find  he  first  of  all  looks  to  see  if 
there  isAvhat  is  called  sharp  focus,  perfect  definition  throughout, and  if 
this  is  found  wanting,  the  photograph  is  straightAvny  condemned  as  not 
possessing  the  first  quality  in  photography;  but  if  the  photograph, 
stands  this  crucial  test,  then  ho  goes  on  to  examine  it  as  to  com¬ 
position,  choice  of  subject,  point  of  sight,  and  light  and  shade.  He 
cannot  look  for  breadth,  because  the  demand  for  definition  and  detail 
destroys  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  stimulate  comparison  of  the  different  ends  aimed  at 
by  the  artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  photographer  on  the  other,  if  I 
give  for  your  consideration  a  Avell-known  paradoxical  description  of 
sunrise,  by  the  great  French  painter,  Corot.  Referring  to  the  mystery 
and  indefiniteness  of  masses  rising  against  the  sky,  at  the*  first  blush 
of  dawn,  he  exclaims, “  I  can  see  nothing;  everything  is  there  !  ”  And 
referring  to  the  later  excess  of  detail  revealed  by  the  broad,  common 
daylight,  he  cries,  “I  can  iioav  see  everything;  but  nothing  is  there!" 

-  1»ak. 


GELATIN O-BROMIDE  FOR  AMATEURS. 


[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

The  process  I  intend  showing  is  Henderson’s,  as  it  is  very  reliable  and 
uniform  in  speed,  if  the  instructions  are  carefully  carried  out.  I  first 
make  the  emulsifying  solution  as  folloAvs  (this  is  for  a  stock  solution  to 
be  used  as  required) : — 


Nelson’s  No.  1  Gelatine  .  fiOO  grains. 

Water  .  0  ounces. 

Ammonia  ('880)  .  1  ounce. 


Boil  until  the  solution  loses  its  power  of  setting;  filter  and  label 
“  Meta-gelatine.”  If  a  feAv  drops  of  ammonia  are  added  afterwards  it 


will  keep  indefinitely. 

No.  1. 

Potassium  bromide  .  drachms.  | 

„  iodide  .  2  grains. 

Bistilled  water  .  I  \  ounces. 

Good  methylated  alcohol .  l|  „ 

Gelatine . 1  5  grains. 

or  (  .  . 
Meta-gelatine . j  80  minims. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver  . ’. . .  4  drachms. 

Bistilled  water .  I5  ounces. 

Good  methylated  alcohol .  1 1  „ 


Ho  not  add  the  alcohol  to  the  above  solutions  until  the  salts  are 
dissolved. 

To  No.  2  solution  add  ammonia  (stirring  all  the  time)  until  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  redissolved.  It  is  better  to  do  this  in  the  dark  room. 
Afterwards  add  this  solution,  in  a  thin  stream,  to  No.  1 ,  stirring 
briskly  Avith  a  glass  rod  the  Avhole  time  ;  next  take  (say)  Heinrich’s 
gelatine,  four  drachms,  and  allow  to  soak  for  about  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  place  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  Avater  and  heat  to  120°  Fahr.,  not  higher, 
and  stir  until  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved ;  cool  down  to  90°  Fahr.,  and 
add,  also,  warmed  to  OCF  Fahr.,  stirring  all  the  time,  good  methylated 
alcohol,  ten  ounces.  When  this  addition  is  complete,  plunge  the  jar 
into  cold  water,  and  when  the  emulsion  is  precipitated  pour  off  the 
spirit,  drain,  break  up  the  precipitate,  and  wash  in  running  water. 

I  use  for  this  purpose  a  teapot,  connecting  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  to  the  spout,  and  the  other  end  to  the  water-tap.  In 
place  of  the  lid  I  use  a  large  bung  with  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing 
run  through  the  centre,  to  which  I  attach  another  piece  of  tubing, 
making  it  light-tight.  I  then  turn  the  tap  on  gently  and  leave  it  run¬ 
ning  all  night;  in  the  morning  I  disconnect  it  and  leave  it  until 
evening.  It  is  advisable  to  tie  a  piece  of  string  round  the  pot  and 
over  the  bung  to  keep  the  latter  on,  and  I  would  also  warn  you  not  to 
add  the  alcohol  until  the  emulsion  lias  cooled  to  90°  Fahr.;  if  this  is 
not  attended  to  you  will  find  the  greater  part  of  the  gelatine  combined 
with  the  spirit  and  water,  and  the  emulsion  at  the  bottom  with  very 
little  gelatine. 

Should  any  of  ymu  think  it  expensive  precipitating  with  alcohol,  it 
can  be  dispensed  Avith  by  simply  pouring  the  emulsion  on  a  plate  and 
allowing  it  to  set  xvell  (which  may  take  several  hours)  ;  when  quite 
firm  break  up  and  wash  as  usual.  I  do  not  recommend  this  way,  in 
consequence  of  the  emulsion  sometimes  absorbing  so  much  water. 

When  the  emulsion  is  washed,  drain  and  place  it  in  a  vessel,  and 
apply  beat  until  dissolved,  make  up  to  fifteen  ounces  with  water,  pour 
into  a  stone  bottle,  shake  Avell,  and  add  methylated  alcohol  half  an 
ounce  in  Avhich  seven  grains  of  thymol  has  been  dissolved.  I  keep 
the  thymol  in  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  in  alcohol.  Shake  again,  and 
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when  the  froth  has  gone  down  (which  generally  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes)  filter  into  a  jug,  attach  over  the  spout,  with  an  elastic  band, 
a  piece  of  linen  or  fine  calico,  and  commence  coating  your  plates,  which 
may  be  kept  warm  over  a  water-tank  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  coating,  place  the  plate  on  a  pneumatic  holder,  dust  with  a  brush, 
and  pour  sufficient  emulsion  on  to  make  it  How  easily,  run  the  excess 
off  from  one  corner  into  the  jug  again,  leaving  on  the  plate  a  sufficient 
quantity  (which  you  will  find  from  experience)  ;  rock  the  plate  gently 
to  make  it  even,  and  place  on  a  levelled  sheet  of  plate  glass.  When 
the  slab  is  full  and  the  plates  are  set,  take  up  and  wipe  off  any 
emulsion  that  may  be  on  the  back,  and  place  them  in  the  drying- 
box. 

The  developer  I  us'e  for  these  plates  is  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 

Pyro  .  20  or  30  grains. 

Bromide .  35  to  40  „ 

Nitric  acid .  2  drops. 

Water .  10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Ammonia  (’880)  .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Use  equal  proportions  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  or  vary  according  to  exposure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  given  you  anything  new, 
but  simply  described  the  little  manipulations,  which  I  think  will 
enable  you,  with  care,  to  make  plates  equal  to  any  in  the  market,  both 
as  regards  speed  and  quality.  W.  B.  Wood. 

- - - 

ENLARGING  UPON  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 
Although  the  task  before  me  tonight  is  more  that  of  doing  than 
of  saying,  I  cannot  help,  in  a  few  words,  contrasting  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  of  enlarging,  with  that  of  the  salted  paper  and 
gallic  acid  process  of  days  gone  by.  The  older  method  was  a  favourite 
occupation  of  mine,  and  many  a  good  enlargement  by  that  method  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  producing.  Although  never  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  themselves  as  finished  pictures,  they  served  well  as  a  basis 
for  painting  upon  in  oils,  and  in  my  case  it  was  entirely  for  that  class 
of  work  they  were  produced.  I  had,  however,  always  a  certain 
amount  of  misgiving  as  to  the  stability  of  these  enlargements,  even 
although  painted  upon.  The  fear  of  fading  or  breaking  out  into  big 
yellow  spots  loomed  before  me,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of 
thoroughly  washing  large  paper  pictures ;  but  as  the  craving  for 
portraits  in  oil  of  a  cheap  kind  began  to  wax  strong,  something  had  to 
be  done,  and  with  the  feeling  that  “  familiarity  breeds  contempt,” 
fear  gradually  diminished,  the  result  being,  the  more  in  quantity  put 
out  the  less  the  thought  of  stability.  I  here  show  an  enlargement  by  the 
gallic  acid  process.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  it  was  done  and  you  will 
observe  that  it  has  faded  considerably — more  in  patches  than  other¬ 
wise  ;  possibly,  this  was  due  to  insufficient  washing.  When  the 
Lambertype  process  became  the  rage  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I 
tried  another  method — that  of  making  an  enlarged  life-sized  head  from 
quarter-plate  transparency,  and  by  the  single  transfer  process  converted 
it  into  an  enlargement  for  painting  upon,  believing  that  permanency 
here  was  assured.  I  now  show  one  by  this  process,  which  has  been 
rolled  up  side  by  side  with  the  one  previously  shown  for  some  years. 
You  will  see  that  there  is  not  the  least  apparent  trace  of  fading, 
and  the  colour  is  as  bright  now  as  it  was  the  day  on  which  it  was 
made;  but  even,  although  permanent, I  had  to  give  up  this  method  as 
expensive  and  laborious,  and  fall  back  again  upon  the  method, 
previously  spoken  of.  Contrasted  with  the  new  process,  the  old  was  as 
difficult  and  troublesome  to  work  with  as  the  new  is  simple  and  easy. 

On  the  advent  of  the  gelatino  -  bromide  enlarging  process,  I 
was  not  slow  in  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  its 
capabilities,  and  although  at  first  I  had  failures  in  plenty  (possibly  as 
much  due  to  the  faults  of  a  newly-invented  paper  as  to  any  short¬ 
comings  of  mine),  I  still  persevered,  and  the  more  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  bromide  process,  the  better  results  I  could  produce.  And  I 
am  not  too  proud  to  say,  that  although  I  scarcely  ever  make  a  failure, 
I  am  always  learning.  Well  as  I  remember  the  old  method,  the 
salting  of  the  paper,  the  laying  on  of  the  silver  solution  with  a  flat 
brush  before  exposing,  the  hanging  of  it  up  dripping  to  receive  its  long 
exposure,  the  uncertainty  of  the  sun  holding  out  until  you  got  it 
correctly  timed,  the  awful  mess  it  made  your  hands,  and  so  on.  But 
why  disturb  its  repose  by  unearthing  its  faults  ?  It  was  a  friend  in 
need  in  its  day,  and  would  have  been  so  still,  had  not  the  prosperous 
age  of  gelatine  emulsion  making  sealed  its  doom.  But  why  all  this  fuss 
about  the  new  paper?  Is  not  its  price  about  four-fold  that  of  the  old? 


Is  not  the  difficulty  of  working  it  greater?  And  what  about  its 
permanancy,  is  not  that  a  debit  teable  point  also  ?  With  reference  to 
the  first  of  these,  it  may  seem  more  in  price ;  but  then  look  at  the 
time  saved,  and  the  advantage  of  always  having  paper  ready-prepared 
and  at  command,  and  the  certainty  of  working,  which  reduces  the 
loss  to  a  minimum.  The  difficulty  of  working  is  no  greater,  in  fact 
less.  If  a  rigid  adherence  be  kept  to  published  formulae,  and  extreme 
caution  as  to  extraneous  light  getting  upon  the  paper,  there  will  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  working  than  in  taking  a  quarter-plate  negative. 
With  regard  to  its  permanency,  this  is  possibly  its  only  weak  point ; 
time  alone  will  tell.  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  it  is 
absolutely  permanent,  but  I  would  readily  believe  that  it  is  as  per¬ 
manent,  as  any  other  known  process  in  the  annals  of  photography. 

I  now  show  you  an  enlargement  which  was  produced  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  eighteen  months  ago.  It  has  been  exposed  to  a  strong 
daylight,  off  and  on  since  then,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
appreciable  difference  in  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  varnished  it  with  fine 
mastic  varnish,  without  previous  sizing,  believing  that  the  gelatine 
used  in  the  coating  of  the  paper  would  act  as  a  sufficient  sizing  medium. 
I  can  offer  no  remarks  as  to  its  permanency  with  the  varnish  coating, 
but  I  know  that  it  adds  considerably  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  operation  of  exposing  and  developing  a  23 
x  17  argentic-bromide  paper,  we  take  the  paper  and  spread  it  out  upon 
an  ordinary  drawing-board  of  the  same  size  as  the  paper,  and  fasten 
it  round  the  outside  with  a  number  of  American  clips ;  other  sizes  less 
than  this  can  be  fastened  with  carpet  studs.  On  the  top  of  this 
drawing-board  are  two  hooks,  which  are  hung  upon  the  horizontal 
bar  of  a  headrest;  the  headrest  serving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
purpose  of  being  rigid  and  easily  moved  back  and  forward  and  up  and 
down,  according  to  size  of  picture  to  be  produced.  The  lantern  being- 
ready,  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  usual  opening  that  exhibiting  trans¬ 
parencies  pass  through,  care  being  taken  that  the  varnished  side  is 
next  the  lens,  and  plain  glass  next  the  condenser,  in  order  that  the 
image  may  appear  right  in  the  enlargement;  a  yellow  cap  being  used 
during  the  process  of  placing  in  position  and  focussing. 

Regarding  exposure,  this  can  only  be  judged  by  noting  the  density 
of  light  and  quality  of  negative — possibly  from  three  or  four  seconds 
to  three  or  four  minutes.  But  while  we  are  using  the  lantern  tonight 
as  a  means  of  enlarging,  it  can  also  be  done  in  daylight  without 
the  aid  of  the  lantern  at  all.  Make  a  room  or  outhouse,  thoroughly 
light- tight  (I  have  brought  in  a  washhouse  with  great  success); 
remove  a  pane  of  glass — one  foot  square  is  amply  sufficient — darken 
all  the  rest  of  window ;  lay  on  the  bottom  of  this  opening  a  pieco 
of  wood  horizontally,  and  upon  this  wood  or  shelf  place  a  quarter- 
plate,  or  other  camera,  with  the  focussing  end  outside  the  window, 
the  lens  facing  your  enlargement ;  remove  the  focussing  slide  and  put  in 
its  place  a  carrier  fitted  to  slip  in,  containing  the  negative.  Outside  the 
dark  house  place  a  mirror  on  a  continuation  of  the  same  shelf,  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  to  receive  and  throw  upon  the  negative  light  from  the  sky 
direct,  or  so  angled  as  to  reflect  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Exclude  the 
light  round  the  camera  by  throwing  round  it  a  large  focussing  cloth,  and 
you  are  ready  for  work.  In  my  case,  I  block  up  the  window  with  two 
thicknesses  of  yellow  cloth  with  a  black  cloth  screen  over  all,  which 
screen  I’remo  ve‘partially  when  about  to  develope,  and  have  a  good  anti 
safe  light  to  work  by.  In  developing  I  may  say  that  I  strictly  adhere 
to  the  published  formula. 

The  making  up  of  the  developer,  however,  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
It  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  potash,  a  saturated 
solution,  proto-sulphate  iron,  and  bromide  of  potassium  sixty  grains  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  These  are  called  stock  solutions,  and  are  made  up  in 
separate  bottles.  Complete  saturation  is  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
neutral  oxalate  and  iron  by  adding  crystals  to  boiling  water  till  no 
more  will  dissolve.  To  develope,  take : — 


Neutral  oxalate . 3  parts 

Proto-sulphate  iron  . 1  part 


Bromide  of  potassium,  1  minim  to  every  3  ounces 

The  order  of  mixing  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Add  the  iron  to 
the  oxalate,  and  then  the  bromide.  After  development,  which  ought 
to  be  complete  in  three  or  four  minutes,  wash  in  a  few  changes  of 
water,  and  then  soak  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  ground  alum ; 
well  wash  again  and  fix  for  about  five  minutes  in 


Hyposulphite  of  soda  . 1  part 

Water  . 0  parts 


A  few  hours  washing  after  this  will  complete  the  operation.  The 
pictures  must  then  be  dried  spontaneously,  and  can  be  mounted  with 
good  starch  or  any  of  the  usual  mounting  media,  taking  care  not  to 
wet  the  face  of  the  paper. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  process,  but  to  all  who  use 
the  argentic  paper,  cleaner,  fuller,  and  more  reliable  instructions  are 
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given  with  each  roll  of  paper  sent.  And  now  “  in  conclusion,”  as  our 
clerical  friend  would  say,  For  what  purposedo  these  enlargements  serve  ? 
Mainly  I  should  say  as  a  basis  for  painting  upon  ;  and  if  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  well  done — that  is  with  pearly  whites — portraits  in  oil  can  be 
sent  out  at  almost  any  price  from  the  thin  glaze  over  to  the  high  class 
oil  painting.  The  paper  will  readily  yield  itself  to  be  mounted  upon 
canvas  for  the  latter  class  of  work. 

Then  again,  such  enlargements  can  be  sent  out  as  they  are  finished  in 
any  of  the  usual  degrees  of  monochrome,  and  mounted  and  framed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  and  purse  of  the  customer ;  or  the}"  can  be  sent  out 
limp  as  unmounted  enlargements,  and  sent  from  father  to  son  across 
the  seas,  rolled  up  with  as  little  expense  for  postage  as  an  ordinary 
carte,  the  receiver  doing  the  needful  in  having  it  mounted  and  framed 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  J.  Geddes. 

- ♦ - 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES. 

1  A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

When  the  season  for  outdoor  work  closes,  amateurs  begin  to  look 
about  for  means  of  employment  during  the  dark  evenings.  There  is 
fortunately  no  necessity  for  being  idle,  or  to  relinquish  photographic 
pursuits  entirely,  even  though  the  weather  and  light  combine  to 
render  outdoor  work  almost  impracticable.  Most  amateurs  will  be 
found  to  have  some  hobby  or  favourite  amusement  which  enables 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  practice  during  those  months  when  many 
channels  of  emrdoyment  are  closed  to  them,  and,  pi’obably,  one  of  the 
most  popular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  occupations,  is  the 
production  of  transparencies  for  the  lantern. 

In  submitting  to  your  notice  the  following  remarks  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lantern  slides,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
as  to  this  or  that  being  the  best  means  of  producing  these  delightful 
pictures,  but  merely  to  describe  to  you  a  way  by  which  an  amateur 
can  spend  a  pleasant  evening  at  photography,  and  produce  slides  of 
much  excellence  by  artificial  light.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that, 
about  this  time  last  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  short  paper 
on  this  subject.  I  then  drew  your  attention  more  particularly  to 
gelatino-chloride  and  Dixon’s  slow  plates  for  contact  printing,  and  to 
Wratten’s  gelati no-bromide  plates  for-  reduction  in  the  camera.  At 
that  time  the  rooms  we  occupied  did  ifot  permit  my  making  slides 
with  the  wet  collodion  process,  although  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion 
that  after  all,  perhaps,  there  was  no  better  way  of  making  lantern 
transparencies  than  by  the  good  old  wet  process.  Since  then,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  dry  collodion  plates,  and  tonight  I 
propose,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  to  make  a  few  slides  with 
Beechey’s  dry  plates. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  been  most  successful  with  them,  and  have 
obtained  results  more  satisfactory  than  by  any  of  the  other  processes 
I  have  tried.  I  do  not  say  that  results  quite  as  good  cannot  be 
obtained  by  any  other  method,  for  I  know  manipulative  skill  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  this  class  of  work.  When  I  first  took  up' the 
making  of  transparencies  with  wet  collodion,  I  was  told  that  my 
sorrows  would  not  be  far  to  seek,  and  so  I  soon  found  out.  Need  I 
tell  you  of  all  my  failures,  such  as  films  floating  off  the  glass,  oyster- 
shell  markings,  pinholes,  films  splitting  when  dry,  &c.,  not  to  speak 
of  going  to  business  with  fingers  in  a  fearful  state  with  nitrate  of 
silver  and  iron  developer  ?  Now  all  these  miseries  have  gone,  and  I 
can,  with  dry  collodion  plates,  work  with  the  greatest  of  comfort,  and 
obtain  results  quite  equal  to  the  best  productions  of  any  method. 

It  may  interest  some  of  you  to  know  the  formula  by  which  the 
emulsion  is  made,  and  as  the  making  of  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
operation  for  an  amateur,  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  before  going  fully 
into  the  more  practical  part  of  my  paper,  I  describe  to  you  the 
formula,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  I  coat  and  dry  the  plates. 
"When  I  have  done  this,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  operation. 

The  formula  is  as  follows,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Canon 
Beechey  : — In  eight  ounces  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  five  drachms  of 
anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium.  The  solution  will  be  milky;  let  it 
stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  perfectly  clear ;  it  will 
deposit  a  white  powder;  decant  carefully  into  an  eight-ounce  bottle, 
and  add  to  it  one  drachm  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Label  this 
“  bromide  solution,”  and  it  is  as  well  to  add,  on  the  label,  the  con¬ 
stituents,  which  will  now  be  found  to  be  nearly — - 


Alcohol . 1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  .22  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  8  drops. 


This  solution  will  keep  for  ever  and  will  be  sufficient  to  last  the 


amateur  two  or  three  years;  and,  with  this  at  hand,  he  is  now  able, 
in  two  days,  to  prepare  a  batch  of  plates  at  any  time. 

In  doing  so  he  will  proceed  thus: — Make  up  your  mind  how  many 
plates  you  mean  to  make,  and  take  of  the  above  accordingly.  For 
two  dozen  half-plates  or  four  dozen  dissolve  by  heat  over, 

but  not  too  near,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  bv  yellow  light  forty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol  ‘820.  Whilst  this  is  dis¬ 
solving  in  a  little  Florence  flask  on  a  retort  stand,  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  lamp,  which  it  will  do  in  about  five  minutes,  take  of  the 
bromised  solution  half  an  ounce,  absolute  ether  one  ounce,  gun  cotton 
twelve  grains.  Put  these  in  a  clean  bottle,  shake  once  or  twice,  ami 
the  gun  cotton,  if  good,  will  entirely  dissolve.  As  soon  as  the  silver 
is  all  dissolved,  and  whilst  quite  hot,  pour  out  the  above  bromised 
collodion  into  a  clean  four-ounce  measure,  having  ready  in  it  a  clean 
slip  of  glass.  Pour  into  it  the  hot  solution  of  silver  in  a  continuous 
stream,  stirring  rapidly  all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod. 

The  result  Avill  be  a  perfectly  smooth  emulsion  without  lumps  or 
deposit,  containing,  with  sufficient  exactitude  for  all  practical  purposes, 
eight  grains  of  bromide,  sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  two 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  ounce.  Put  this  into  your  stock 
solution-bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
When  first  put  in  it  will  be  milky,  when  taken  out  it  will  be  creamy, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  shake  it  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  you  can  make  your  two  dozen  plates  in  about 
an  hour.  Proceed  as  follows:  —  Have  two  porcelain  dishes  largo 
enough  to  hold  four  or  six  of  your  plates ;  into  one  put  sufficient 
clean  water  to  nearly  fill  it;  into  the  other  put  thirty  ounces  of  clear 
flat,  not  acid,  bitter  beer,  in  which  you  have  dissolved  thirty  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  Pour  this  through  a  filter  into  the  dish,  and  avoid 
bubbles.  If  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  any  beer  will  be  flat  enough  ; 
if  the  beer  be  at  all  brisk  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  small  bubbles  on 
the  plate.  At  all  events,  let  your  preservative  stand  while  you  filter 
your  emulsion.  This  must  be  done  through  perfectly  clean  cotton 
wool  into  a  perfectly  clean  collodion  bottle.  Give  the  emulsion  a 
good  shaking,  and  when  all  bubbles  have  subsided  pour  it  into  the 
funnel,  and  it  will  all  go  through  in  five  minutes.  The  filtered 
emulsion  will  be  found  to  be  a  soft,  smooth,  creamy  fluid,  flowing 
easily  and  equally  over  the  plates.  Coat  with  it  six  plates  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  place  each  as  you  coat  it  into  the  water.  By  the  time 
the  sixth  is  in  the  first  will  be  ready  to  come  out.  Take  it  out;  see 
that  all  greasiness  is  gone,  and  place  it  in  the  preservative,  going  on 
till  all  the  plates  are  so  treated.  A  very  handy  way  of  drying  is  to 
have  a  flat  tin  box  of  the  usual  hot-plate  description,  which  fill  with 
hot  water.  Then  screw  on  the  cap  on  this  flat  tin  box ;  place  the 
plates  to  dry,  which  they  will  do  rapidly;  when  dry  store  away  in 
your  plate-box,  and  you  will  have  a  supply  of  really  excellent  dry 
collodion  plates.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  glasses 
before  coating.  It  is  very  generally  considered  that  it  is  better  the 
glasses  receive  either  a  substratum  of  albumen  or  very  weak  gelatine. 
I  tise  the  latter  on  account  of  the  great  ease  of  its  preparation. 
After  your  glasses  are  well  cleaned,  place  them  in  and  rub  them  with 
a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength  of  two  ounces 
acid  to  eighteen  ounces  of  water.  Prepare  a  solution  of  gelatine  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  rinse  the  plate  after  removal  from  the 
acid  mixture,  and  coat  twice  with  the  above  gelatine  substratum. 
The  first  coating  is  to  remove  the  surplus  water,  and  should  be 
rejected.  Rear  the  plates  up  to  drain  and  dry  in  a  plate-rack,  or 
against  a  wall,  and  be  careful  to  prevent  any  dust  adhering  to  the 
surface  while  wet. 

Having  now  described  the  plates  I  intend  to  use  tonight,  let  us 
next  consider  what  a  transparency  is,  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  we  are  undertaking.  You  are  all  aware  that  if 
we  take  a  negative,  and  in  contact  with  it  place  a  sheet  of  sensitised 
paper,  we  obtain  a  positive  picture ;  substitute  for  the  paper  a  sen¬ 
sitive  glass  plate,  and  we  obtain  also  a  positive  picture.  But,  unlike 
the  paper  print,  the  collodion  or  other  plate  will  require  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  bring  the  image  into  view.  Now  this  is  what  is  termed 
making  a  transparency  by  contact.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  a 
lantern  slide  x  3j-  has  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  picture  contained 
in  a  much  larger  negative,  so  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
camera,  and  the  picture  reduced  with  the  aid  of  a  short  focus  lens  to 
within  the  lantern  size.  This  is  what  is  called  making  a  transparency 
by  reduction  in  the  camera.  Both  cases  are  the  same,  however,  so 
far  as  the  process  being  simply  one  of  printing.  Now  if  you  will 
kindly  bear  this  in  mind,  it  will  enable  you  to  follow  me  more  closely 
as  I  go  along. 

Those  of  you  who  have  never  made  a  transparency  will  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  printed  silver  prints  from  their  negatives ;  and,  when  printing,  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  you  find  to  secure  the  best  results  you 
require  to  have  recourse  to  some  little  dodge  such  as  save  it  here  a 
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little,  print  it  up  there  a  little,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  most  necessary  if 
you  are  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Now  let  us  bear  this  in  mind  when  using  such  a  negative  for  the 
printing  of  a  transparency;* for,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  only  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  printing  after  all.  Although  we  cannot,  when  using  a  sensi¬ 
tive  plate,  employ  the  same  means  of  dodging  as  in  the  case  of  a  silver 
print,  still  we  are  not  left  without  a  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
results  in  a  different  way,  and  this  just  brings  me  to  what  I  have 
hinted  at  previously— that  a  deal  more  depends  on  the  manipulative 
skill  of  the  operator  than  in  the  adoption  of  any  particular  make  of 
plates  or  formula,  See.  Not  only  does  this  manipulative  skill  show 
itself  in  the  exposure,  development,  See.,  but  likewise  comes  into  play 
in  a  marked  manner  even  in  the  preparation  of  the  negative  for 
transparency  printing. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  latter  point  first.  You  will  at  once  under¬ 
stand  that  a  negative  which  size  bears  a  proportion  similar  to 
l'i  X  3J,  will  lend  itself  more  easily  to  reduction.  Thus  whole-plate 
or  half-plate  negatives  are  easy  of  manipulation  in  this  respect,  and 
require  but  little  doing  up.  But  as  other  sizes  have  at  times  to  be 
copied  into  a  disc  3^  x  3j,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  sort  of  squaring 
of  the  negative. 

Now,  here  I  have  a  negative  7|  x  4§,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  all  sizes  to  compress  into  the  lantern  shape,  so  I  have,  as  it  were, 
to  square  this  negative;  this  I  do  by  simply  adding  to  the  sky.  1 
take  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  gum  it  on  to  the  glass  side  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  this  addition  gives  me  a  size  that  lends  itself  easily  to 
reduction  to  the  lantern  disc,  and  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  picture. 

Having  said  so  much  about  making  up  the  size,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  as  to  other  preparations  that  are  sometimes  necessary.  In  a 
good  lantern  transparency  it  is  of  all  things  indispensable  that  the 
high  lights  be  represented  by  pure  glass,  absolutely  clean  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  free  from  any  fog  or  deposit  to  even  the  slightest  extent ; 
it  is  also  necessary  that  it  be  free  from  everything  of  heaviness  or 
smudginess,  in  the  details.  To  obtain  these  results  I  generally  have 
recourse  to  the  strengthening  of  the  high  lights  of  my  negatives,  and 
this  I  do  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  and  India  ink  working  on  the  side 
glass.  I  nearly  always  block  out  my  skies,  and  so  strengthen  the  other 
parts  of  my  negatives  that  I  can  rely  on  a  full  exposure  without  fear 
of  heaviness  or  smudginess.  This  blocking  out  is  easily  done,  and  I 
show  you  a  negative  so  made  up. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  preparation  of  the  negative,  let  me 
now  describe  the  apparatus  I  use.  I  have  here  an  ordinary  flat  board, 
and  here  my  usual  'camera — it  is  the  one  I  use  both  for  outside  and 
inside  work — it  is  a  whole-plate  one,  very  strongly  made  by  young 
John  Piercy,  and  has  a  draw  of  twenty- three  inches  when  fully 
extended.  This  is  not  an  unusual  feature,  as  nearly  all  modern 
cameras  have  their  draw  made  as  long  as  this  one ;  the  lens  I  use  is 
a  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  of  five-inch  focus,  and  here  I  have  a  broken- 
down  printing  frame,  with  the  springs  taken  of,  and  here  a  sheet  of 
ground-glass.  This  is  all  that  is  required.  I  mention  this  because 
I  find  it  generally  believed  that  a  special  camera  is  required  for  this 
work ;  such  as  to  exclude  all  light  between  the  negative  and  lens.  In 
my  practice  I  have  found  this  unnecessary,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  any  of  you  using  your  ordinary  camera,  provided  the  draw  is 
long  enough  and  the  lens  a  short  focus  one. 

Later  on  you  will  see  my  camera  used  as  described.  At  first  I 
used  a  box  between  the  lens  and  negative,  but  I  seldom  do  so  now.  I 
have  brought  it,  however,  tonight  to  show  you  its  construction.  So 
much  then  for  the  apparatus  ;  now  let  me  describe  how  to  go  to  work. 

I  take  the  negative  and  place  it  in  the  printing  frame,  holding  it  in 
its  place  with  a  couple  of  tacks,  film  side  next  the  lens,  just  as  in  print¬ 
ing,  then  stand  the  printing  frame  on  its  edge  on  the  flat  board  and 
place  the  ground-glass  in  front  of  it.  When  I  say  in  front  of  it  I  mean 
not  between  the  negative  and  lens,  but  between  the  light  and  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  the  ground-glass  can  conveniently  be  placed  in  another  printing 
frame  and  both  placed  up  against  each  other.  I  then  bring  my 
camera  into  play  and  so  adjust  the  draw  and  distance  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  till  I  get  the  picture  within  the  disc  on  my  ground-glass.  I  find 
the  best  way  is  to  gum  a  transparency  mask  on  the  inside  of  the  ground- 
glass  ;  this  permits  of  the  picture  being  more  easily  brought  within 
the  required  register.  This  done,  focus  sharply,  cap  the  lens,  and  then 
proceed  to  make  the  exposure. 

Now  what  shall  I  say  regarding  exposure.  Just  let  us  bear  in  mind 
again  that  it  is  merely  a  printing  process  we  are  following  up,  and  as 
you  will  all  by  this  time  know  tnat  in  printing  no  two  negatives  are 
alike  in  the  time  they  require.  So  in  this  case  no  two  negatives  are 
the  same  in  their  required  exposure.  Still,  with  the  plates  I  am  going 
to  use  tonight,  so  wide  is  their  range  for  exposure,  that  but  little 
failures  will  be  made  on  this  score,  provided  we  err  on  the  safe  side 
and  expose  fully.  Although  these  plates  are  not  nearly  so  fast  as 


gelatine  plates,  it  may  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  working  with  a 
negative  which  to  daylight  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year  required  an 
exposure  of  sixteen  minutes  will,  I  hope,  tonight  give  me  good  results 
in  about  a  tenth  of  this  time,  and  this  I  obtain  by  burning  magnesium 
ribbon. 

And  here  again  manipulative  skill  comes  into  play.  At  first  when 
using  these  plates  I  would  have  deemed  it  simply  impossible  to  obtain 
good  results  at  night  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light ;  still  I  worked  on 
until  I  overcame  the  difficulty.  I  have  here  a  transparency  taken  from 
the  negative  I  intend  to  work  on  first,  and  I  shall  strive  to  produce  a 
picture  as  good  as  this  one,  so  that  you  will  all  be  able  to  see  what  can 
be  done  with  artificial  light,  and  how  pleasant^  an  evening  can  be 
spent  at  home  with  your  friends  around  you. 

At  first  the  errors  I  fell  into  when  using  magnesium  ribbon  was  too 
much  concentration  of  light,  so  I  plodded  on  till  I  overcame  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  now  never  allow  the  ribbon  when  burning  to  remain  in  one 
position,  but  keep  it  moving  from  side  to  side  and  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  ground-glass  while  making  my  exposure ;  and  if  there  be 
any  dense  place  in  the  negative  which,  as  in  printing,  would  have 
required  printing  specially  up  I  allow  the  light  to  act  more  stronglv 
on  that  part,  the  result,  as  a  rule,  being  a  well-  and  evenly-exposed 
plate.  I  must  not  forget  to  explain  to  you  the  manner  in  which  I  coil 
up  the  ribbon  before  I  set  it  alight.  I  take  an  ordinary  lead  pencil 
and  wind  the  ribbon  round,  thus  making  a  sort  of  spiral  spring,  this 
done  L gently  pull  the  coils  asunder:  I  then  grasp  the  end  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  light  the  other  end,  and  make  my  exposure. 

You  will  observe  I  have  on  the  table  my  two  Sciopticons.  Some  of 
y on  will  remember  that  last  year,  when  I  gave  a  similar  demonstra¬ 
tion,  I  used  them  to  make  my  exposures,  I  only  bring  them  tonight 
to  allow  of  my  focussing  the  picture  on  the  ground-glass.  Those  of 
you  who  have  not  such  lanterns  can  easily  obtain  a  paraffine  lamp,  it 
will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  exposure  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  development.  You  will  see  me  use  a  canary  light,  with 
which  I  can  easily  see  to  read  a  newspaper,  it  may  cause  some  of 
you  surprise  to  see  me  use  so  much  light.  It  is  the  same  lamp  that  I 
use  for  developing  all  my  rapid  bromide  plates.  I  made  it  myself, 
out  of  an  old  biscuit  box,  and  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  of  Mr. 
Toole’s  :  “  You’ll  find  me  a  rum  ’un  to  look  at,  but  a  good"  ’un  to  go.” 
It’s  the  best  lamp  I  ever  used.  The  canary  medium  is  inserted  between 
two  sheets  of  glass,  7\  x  4|,  the  two  glasses  are  then  fastened  on  to 
the  tin  with  gummed  paper,  a  few  holes  are  bored  in  the  back  for  air, 
a  funnel  let  in  and  the  thing  is  complete.  The  formula  for  developing 


is  as  follows : — 

Pyro . 96  grains. 

Methylated  spirits . 1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potash .  12  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Carbonate  ammonia  water  .  60  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


Mix  thirty  drops  of  pyro  with  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  bromide,  then 
add  two  drachms  ammonia  solution  and  two  drachms  jvater.  A  . 
printed  formula  will  be  found  accompanying  these  plates,  which  may 
be  bought  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  of  London,  or  they  can  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Mason  and  Co.,  Sauchiehall-street.  I  need  say 
nothing  more  as  to  the  composition  of  the  developer.  I  find  a  thin 
negative  requires  a  slow  development,  and  so  gain  contrast ;  while 
hard  negatives  are  best  over-exposed  and  quickly  developed. 

The  plate  is  first  placed  in  water,  or  rinsed  under  a  gentle  stream 
from  the  tap  till  all  greasiness  has  disappeared,  it  is  then  placed  in  a 
flat  dish  and  the  developer  applied.  Should  it  be  found  that  some 
parts  of  the  picture  are  denser  printed  than  should  be,  by  the  ribbon 
acting  more  strongly  on  some  particular  part — this  is  often  the  case, 
if  the  negative  has  been  thinner  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  through 
uneven  coating  of  the  plate — the  picture  need  not  be  discarded  as  a 
failure,  for  I  will  explain  to  you  later  on  how  to  overcome  this  trouble. 
Fix  the  plate  in  hypo,  the  fixing  takes  place  very  quickly,  then  ex¬ 
amine  the  picture  for  the  faults  above  described:  if  they  are  found, 
wash  the  plate  under  the  tap  gently  and  bring  into  operation  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  and  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Apply  the 
brush  to  the  over- printed  parts,  taking  care  not  to  work  on  the  places 
that  are  not  too  d  ense.  Bo  not  be  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  washing 
while  this  is  being  done — let  it  be,  as  it  were,  a  touch  of  the  brush,  then 
a  dash  of  water,  and  you  will  soon  reduce  the  over-printed  parts ;  it 
only  requires  a  little  care  in  applying  the  brush.  1  his  transparency 
has  been  so  dodged  down,  you  can  examine  it  at  your  leisure. 

After  this,  wash  well  and  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  tone  to  a 
black  tone,  use  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride 
of  gold,  or  very  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  iridium,  in  equal 
quantities,  allowing  the  picture  to  lie  in  the  solution  till  the  colour  has 
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changed  right  through  to  the  hack  of  the  glass.  Should  a  warm 
pinkish  tone  be  desired,  I  tone  with  weak  solutions  o'  ferri-cyanide  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  chloride  of  gold  in  about  equal 
quantities,  After  toning,  wash  well  and  dry,  they  dry  quickly ; 
varnish  with  Soehnes’  crystal  varnish,  then  mount  with  covering 
glasses  and  masks,  bind  round  the  edges  with  paper  and  very  stiff 
gum,  and  the  picture  is  Complete. 

The  making  of  a  really  good  transparency  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
or  pleasant  task  with  a  wet  collodion  plate,  but  with  these  dry  plates, 
an  amateur  can,  with  a  little  practice,  produce  comfortably  slides 
quite  equal  to  those  procurable  from  professional  makers.  Should 
any  of  you  not  feel  disposed  to  make  your  own  emulsion,  you  can  buy 
it  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  ready  prepared.  The  plates  1  use  to¬ 
night  have  been  coated  by  myself,  with  emulsion  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Rouch  and  Co.,  obtained  for  me  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Co.  I  like  best 
to  coat  my  own  plates,  and  dry  them  as  described. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  making  of 
slides  from  printed  matter,  photographs,  maps,  &c.,  when  negatives 
are  not  obtainable.  At  some  future  time  our  Council  might  arrange 
for  some  of  our  enthusiastic  members  to  give  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
Tonight  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  making  of  lantern  slides  by 
reduction  in  the  camera  with  a  Beechv  dry  collodion  plate,  and  this  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  do.  J.  N.  Armstrong. 

- * - - - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

An  International  Exhibition  at  Konigsberg.  —  A  Hat 
Camera. — A  New  Printing  Process. — Photography  as  an 
aid  to  the  Public  Analyst.— The  Sultan’s  Court  Album. — 
Photographing  a  Coal  Mine. — A  Waterproof  Varnish  for 
Prints  and  Maps. — A  New  Use  for  Gelatine. — Easy  and 
Practical  Mode  of  Determining  the  Adhesive  Power  of 
Glue. — The  Parasites  of  Money. — ^zaline  Plates. — On 
the  Reduction  of  Ferro-prussiate  Prints. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  in  May,  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  of  driving  machinery  and  other  appliances  for 
aiding  hand  work  and  small  industries.  Under  Class  21  are  comprised 
machines  for  printers,  lithographers,  photographers,  stereotypers,  &c.; 
and  in  another  class  physical,  chemical,  and  other  apparatus  in  which 
the  various  powers  of  light  are  utilised  are  included.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that,  being  held  at  a  provincial  town,  the  exhibition  will  be  a 
large  one. 

Signor  Mara  Mendoza  has  invented  a  photographic  hat,  that  is,  a 
hat  which  serves  as  a  camera.  The  lens  is  placed  at  the  top,  and  the 
frame  for  the  focussing-glass  and  dark  slide  is  placed  at  the  opening 
for  the  head.  The  focus  is  fixed.  The  instrument  has  been  laid 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

There  are  many  photographic  processes  and  productions  regarding 
which  the  political  journals  seem  to  know  much  more  than  photo¬ 
graphers  or  photographic  papers  ;  amongst  these  is  what  is  called  the 
“  Mirror  ”  printing  process,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Herr  Acker- 
mann,  of  Munich,  the  productions  of  which  are  said  to  excel  those  of 
Photogravure,  both  in  the  cheapness  with  which  they  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  in  the  artistic  character  of  the  results.  The  editor  of  the 
Mittheiiungen  has  searched  through  all  the  artist's  dealers’  shops  in 
Berlin  for  specimens  of  this  wonderful  process,  but  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  catching  even  a  glimpse  of  one,  he  is  debarred  from 
pronouncing  on  its  merits. 

Apropos  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  the  Parisian  authorities,  says 
the  Archiv,  have  called  in  the  aid  of  photography  for  the  detection  of 
the  adulteration  of  food-stuffs — such  as  flour,  pepper,  &c.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  have  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  examining  the  suspected 
article  by  the  microscope,  and,  of  course,  such  examinations  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  experts.  Now,  however,  the  subject  under 
examination  is  photographed  while  under  the  microscope,  and  the 
judge  is  enabled  to  see  for  himself  the  results  of  the  expert’s  in¬ 
vestigation. 

A  Constantinople  paper  announces  that  Abdul  Hamid  has  issued 
orders  that  all  persons  employed  about  the  Court,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  (that  is,  all  those  entitled  on  Friday  to  attend  the  Selamlik, 
or  Sultan’s  mosque),  shall  have  their  photographs  taken,  and  hand  a 
copy  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  who  shall  arrange  them  in  an 
album,  which  shall  always  lie  on  the  Sultan’s  work  table. 

An  American  photographer  has  succeeded  in  taking  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine  at  Shenandoah,  by  electric  light, 
at  a  distance  of  oOO  feet  below  the  surface.  The  electric  machine  was 
driven  by  compressed  air,  and  the  average  exposure  was  twenty 
minutes.  The  pictures  show  the  miners  at  work. 
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La  Nature  recommends  as  a  varnish  for  heliogravures  and  maps,  &c., 
a  very  thin  coating  of  gutta-percha  solution,  which  renders  the  prints 
perfectly  waterproof,  and  also  renders  them  less  liable  to  tear.  As  i, 
well  known,  gutta-percha  may  be  dissolved  in  benzine  w  itln  >ut  the  use 
of  heat. 

Amongst  the  curious  miscellaneous  uses  to  which  gelatine  has  been 
put  is  that  advertised  by  a  Niirnberg  firm,  which  announces:  “  With 
one  kilogramme  of  our  best  gelatine  from  twenty-five  to  thirl  v 
thousand  litres  of  beer  may  be  perfectly  clarified  in  from  three  to  four 
days.  Instructions  for  use  accompany  every  packet.”  According  to 
a  recent  decision  in  one  of  the  German  law  courts,  the  use  of  this 
clarifier  is  permissible.  Will  the  price  of  gelatine  rise  now  that  the 
brewer  has  entered  into  competition  with  the  photographer  for  a 
supply  of  that  staple  commodity  ?  Beer  versus  dry  plates. 

According  to  the  Deutsche  Industrie  Zeitung,  Dr.  Weidenbusch  has 
devised  the  following  practical  method  for  determining  approximately 
the  adhesive  power  of  glue,  lie  prepared,  by  mixing  one  part  plaster 
of  Paris  with  five  parts  of  water,  a  set  of  prisms,  each  it-2  c.m. 
long,  and  about  4  man.  across,  and  weighing  1*7  gramme,  lie  then 
made  solutions  of  the  different  samples  of  glue  to  be  tested,  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  each  in  twenty-five  parts  of  water.  In  these  solutions  the 
plaster  prisms  were  soaked  for  five  minutes,  then  dried  in  air.  Each 
was  then  placed  on  a  horizontal  iron  ring,  in  such  a  position  as  to  form 
its  diameter,  and  from  its  centre  was  suspended  a  metallic  dish,  in 
which  weights  were  placed  until  the  prism  broke.  The  strain  such  a 
pi  ism  can  -withstand  is  in  proportion  to  the  adhesive  power  of  the 
glue. 

The  useful  Scotch  one  pound  note  remains  often  in  circulation  until 
it  has  become  exceedingly  dirty,  not  to  say  disagreeable  to  handle,  and 
in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand  it  has  sometimes  been  accused  of 
carrying  infection  of  fever.  But,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
it  is  not  only  the  absorbent  paper  note  that  may  carry  the  germs  of 
disease,  but  it  is  also  stated  that  the  handling  of  metallic  coins  is  even 
more  fraught  with  danger.  While  a  paper  note  will  only  carry  infec¬ 
tion  if  it  has  been  long  in  an  infected  house,  or  handled  by  a  person 
suffering  from  such  a  disease,  metallic  coins  are  the  chosen  home  of 
certain  bacteria,  and  hence  may  be  active  agents  in  propagating 
epidemic  disease.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  Dr. 
Reinsch  has,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  been  led  as  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  minute  investigation  of  the  surfaces  of  coins 
of  all  nations,  and  more  particularly  of  the  German  fifty  pfennig  pieces 
(xvortli  about  fivepence).  Dr.  Reinsch  is,  however,  better  than  many 
of  the  discoverers  of  alarming  circumstances,  in  so  far  as  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  remedy  or  safeguard.  It  seems  that  suspected  coins,  or  those 
which  have  been  long  in  circulation,  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
■washing  in  a  weak  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  Mittheiiungen  says:  Herr  Himly  (of  the  firm  of  Siemens  and 
Ilalske)  was  lately  commissioned  to  photograph  a  document  written 
with  an  analine  blue  ink.  Of  course,  the  usual  process  was  unsuitable, 
as  the  writing  would  have  come  out  white.  Ilerr  Ilimly  then  tried  a 
plate  stained  with  azaline,  and  the  reproduction  succeeded  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  editors  were  also  successful  in  photographing,  in  the  same 
wray,  drawings  upon  yellow  paper. 

Herr  Ilimly  also  communicates  to  the  same  paper  a  slight  novelty 
in  the  treatment  of  lichtpaus  pictures  upon  ferro-prussiate  paper.  It 
often  happens,  particularly  in  summer,  that  pictures  on  ferro-prussiate 
paper  are  over  printed,  and  their  blue  colour  assumes  a  dirty,  dark, 
greenish  tint.  Such  prints  may  easily  be  saved.  Ilerr  Ilimly 
prepares  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  places  the  over¬ 
printed  picture  in  it  until  the  lines  become  clear  and  the  whole  thing 
appears  grey,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  having  been 
converted  into  iron  oxide.  He  then  prepares  a  weak  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  immerses  the  print,  when  it  once  more  comes  out  a 
fresh  blue  colour.  The  picture  is  then  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual 
way. 

— - ♦ - 

<©ur  iSMtovial  ®Able. 


Photomicrography,  &c.  By  A.  Cowley  Malley,  B.A.  M.B.,  &c. 
London  :  Lewis. — (2nd  Edition.) 

The  title  of  this  book,  we  are  pleased  to  find  has  been  altered,  as 
suggested  in  this  Journal  upon  our  notice  of  the  former  edition. 
It  is  not  the  question  as  to  its  being  more  or  “  less  euphonious,”  but 
as  to  which  is  the  proper  nomenclature  to  use.  For  a  teacher  to  fail 
in  this,  might  be  readily  regarded  as  rather  damaging  to  his  authority 
upon  other  points.  Some  additions  have  been  made  in  the  present 
edition.  The  subject  of  numerical  aperture,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
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Abbe,  and  now  generally  employed  to  express  the  angular  aperture  of 
an  objective,  forms  part  of  the  second  chapter.  The  choice  of  a 
microscope  as  given  by  the  author  may  be  largely  questioned  as 
regards  the  utility  of  it  having  a  mechanical  stage.  This  when  well 
made  is  often  of  the  greatest  value,  it  enables  the  operator  to  easily 
and  surely  place  any  particular  part  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
exactly  upon  the  point  it  is  intended  to  occupy  in  the  negative,  while 
the  focussing-glass  is  applied  to  the  screen.  Objection  is  made  to  the 
use  of  a  white  card  to  focus  upon,  though  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Wen  ham,  Dr.  Moitessier,  and  others.  The  author  possibly  has 
not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  walking  about  inside  his  camera,  so  to 
speak,  when  he  could  examine  the  image  cast  upon  a  white  glazed 
card  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  ease  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
Few,  we  fear,  accustomed  to  photomicrography  with  high  powers  will 
agree  about  the  value  of  a  jointed  baseboard,  as  advised,  for  the 
support  of  the  camera.  If  rigidity  in  the  microscope  stand  be  needed, 
it  is  equally  required  in  the  baseboard.  A  plan  is  given  for  con¬ 
verting  an  ordinary  room  into  a  dark  chamber,  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  carry  on  the  necessary  delicate  manipulations 
of  the  instrument  by  being  compelled  to  thrust  the  arms  into  sleeves 
every  time  it  bad  to  be  altered.  Methods  of  preparation  of  objects, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  detail  in  the  works  and  journals  of  micro¬ 
scopy,  occupy  many  of  the  pages.  The  objections  taken  to  the  value 
of  microtomes  for  section  cutting,  when  ether  is  used  as  the  freezing 
agent,  are  simply  groundless.  It  can  be  used  with  the  greatest 
success  in  Dr.  Roys,  and  other  microtomes.  Under  photographic 
processes  some  additions  are  to  be  found  culled  from  various  authors, 
one  being  the  formula  of  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Chicago,  on  the  preparation 
and  use  of  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  which  occupies  no  less  than 
fourteen  pages. 

In  Chapter  VI.,  “  Arrangement  of  the  Apparatus,”  the  author  makes 
this  statement :  “  Our  claim,  is  simply  to  have  shown  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  results  with  an  ordinary  paraffine  lamp,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  those  hitherto  obtained,  with  sunlight ;  ”  yet,  on  the  same 
page,  when  speaking  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward’s  photographs,  he 
says,  “  he  (Dr.  W.)  seems  to  have  always  used  sunlight  and  the  wet 
process ;  which,  as  a  rale,  give  results  far  superior  to  those  obtained 
by  lamplight  and  dry  plates.”  Is  there  no  discrepancy  here  P  As  to 
the  claim  of  showing  the  possibility  that  excellent  photomicrographs 
can  be  taken  by  lamplight,  why  this  has  been  done  years  since. 

Evidently  the  author  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  his  own  convictions  and  fully  satisfied  with  the  superiority 
of  his  own  works:  or  his  knowledge  maybe  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  frontispiece  to 
the  former  edition  relegated  to  another  page ;  still  it  would  be  better 
to  cast  it  aside  in  any  future  edition,  as  it  is  greatly  wanting  in  the 
'  qualities  of  a  good  photomicrograph.  The  prints  of  the  two  diatoms, 
though  better,  are  not  equal  to  many  we  have  seen  of  the  same 
objects.  They  are  heavy  and  deficient  in  the  very  delicate  half  tones 
by  a  “  blocking  up  of  the  minute  spaces  with  a  dense  deposit.” 
The  objection  made  to  the  use  of  an  amplifier,  or  the  eyepiece,  to 
obtain  direct  magnification  will  be  largely  questioned  by  those  who 
adopt  both  plans.  The  use  of  eyepiece  is  recommended  by  many  who 
are  first-rate  photomicrographers,  and  we  have  seen  prints  taken  with 
and  without  the  amplifier,  at  the  same  high  amplification,  the  difference 
being  undistinguishable.  The  latest  writing  upon  the  structure  of 
“  diatoms  proper,”  as  tested  by  photomicrography,  will  be  found  in  the 
American  Month.  Mic.  Jour.  vol.  v.,  1884,  from  the  pen  of  Jacob 
D.  Cox,  LL.D.,  who  says  that  il  both  fracture  and  colour  are 
found  to  prove  that  the  dots  are  arcolce  and  the  weaker  places  in  the 
shell,”  which  is  opposed  to  the  author’s  views.  Dr.  Cox  says,  “  to 
obtain  the  desired  amplification  even  with  a  tV  objective,  the  full 
extension  of  the  camera  bellows  is  necessary,  or  the  use  of  an  amplifier 
in  the  body  tube.  Without  pretending  to  be  sure  that  my  method  is  the 
,  best,  I  will  still  say  that  I  have  thus  far  got  the  best  results  by  using 
the  No.  1  eyepiece  in  the  microscope,  and  no  other  amplifier.”  We 
|  have  afforded  more  space  than  usual  to  this  work,  knowing  that  many 
amateurs  are  employing  their  leisure-time  with  this  fascinating,  yet 
difficult,  branch  of  photography ;  but  whether  they  will  find  an 
equivalent  to  the  increase  in  price  of  the  present  edition  is  not  for  us 
to  inquire. 

- - - - ♦ - 

(ffontcmporanj  press. 


ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES. 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

When  we  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  early  experiments  in  the 
art  of  photography,  we  find  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  to  be 


overcome  was  the  fixing  of  the  images  which  had  been  produced  upon 
the  sensitive  surface  by  the  agency  of  light. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  impressions  or  images  could  thus  be 
made,  but  it  was  only  after  a  lengthy  search  that  a  substance  was 
finally  found  that  would  remove  those  portions  of  the  sensitive 
material  having  escaped  the  decomposing  effect  of  light,  while  it  left 
the  image  itself  untouched  or  unacted  upon. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the 
principal  salt  employed  for  the  purpose.  Other  substances  have  been 
used,  particularly  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  indeed  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred  for  wet  collodion  photography,  especially  when  worked  out 
of  doors  or  away  from  home  conveniences.  Anyone,  though,  who 
has  had  experience  with  the  latter,  will  remember  that  its  strength 
must  be  more  carefully  attended  to  than  in  the  case  of  hypo, 
inasmuch  as  if  always  has  more  or  less  tendency  to  act  upon  and  dis¬ 
solves  the  delicate  details  and  half  tone,  unless  kept  at  the  proper 
working  strength. 

The  sulpho-cyanides,  ammonia  and  the  chlorides,  while  possessing 
properties  that  might  perhaps  justify  their  claiming  a  rank  among 
fixing  agents,  need  not  be  here  considered. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  type  of  fixing  agents  in  general,  has 
assigned  an  increased  importance  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine 
plates.  Cyanide  of  potassium  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  any 
one  merely  taking  into  consideration  its  great  solubility  and  greater 
ease  of  removal  from  the  film,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  solution 
applicable  for  fixing  purposes.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  fifteen-grain 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  quite  as  effective  fixing 
qualities  as  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  image  on  films,  consisting  of  bromide  of  silver,  lias  a 
marked  tendency  to  lose  detail  and  vigour  if  fixed  with  the  former. 
Even  in  collodio-bromide  emulsions  it  must  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  washed  off  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  image  will  be  sure  to  lose  strength  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  it 
would  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  gelatine  film,  whose  propensity  to 
retain  any  chemical  that  has  once  entered  its  pores  is  only  too  well 
known.  For  paper  prints  of  every  kind,  nothing  has  ever  rivalled 
hypo  from  the  earliest  times. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  a  solution  of  hypo,  to  be  efficient  as  a 
fixer  must  be  quite  strong ;  not  of  necessity  saturated,  for  then  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  so  high  that  it  has  difficulty  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  tough  gelatine  film.  Few  formulae  will  be  found  that 
recommend  such  a  strength,  but  in  all  cases  the  solution  must  be  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  a  strong  solution — different  operators,  of 
course,  having  their  individual  opinions  as  to  the  degree  required. 
Having  done  its  work  in  removing  the  unchanged  bromide  of  silver, 
it  is  now  to  be  gotten  rid  of  again,  and  either  in  the  case  of  negatives 
or  paper  prints,  the  question  is  a  most  serious  and  important 
one.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  because  it  is  highly  soluble 
in  water,  that  therefore  water  will  readily  remove  it  from  photo¬ 
graphic  films ;  and  again,  it  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  power 
of  penetration  which  makes  it  most  difficult  to  dislodge.  If  one  of 
the  ordinary  porcelain  trays  be  used  for  the  fixing -bath,  and  the 
solution  left  in  it,  a  few  days  will  show  that  the  salt  has  worked  its 
way  through  to  the  outside,  and  it  is  an  axiom  in  the  dark-room  that 
a  vessel  of  any  kind  whatever,  if  once  used  for  hypo,  must  never  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
there  have  been  numerous  cases  reported  of  trouble  with  gelatine 
negatives  that  could  be  directly  traced  to  hypo  left  in  the  film,  even 
after  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  thorough  washing.  One  of  the  most 
singular  has  just  come  to  our  notice.  A  printer,  whose  work  was 
invariably  excellent,  had  a  number  of  gelatine  negatives,  unvarnished, 
brought  to  him  by  a  friend  to  be  printed.  To  his  great  surprise  all 
the  prints  made  from  the  negatives,  as  well  as  all  the  prints  that  had 
touched  those  made  from  them,  were  stained  with  the  well-known 
hypo  stain.  After  considerable  trouble  and  loss,  it  was  found  that 
the  negative  films  were  so  strongfy  impregnated  with  hypo  that  it 
caused  the  failures  referred  to.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tough  gelatine  film  requires  far 
more  thorough  washing  than  any  collodion  plate. 

The  elimination  of  the  fixing  salt  for  either  negative  plates  or  paper 
prints  has  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention  from  all  careful  operators. 
Where  there  is  a  good  water  supply,  we  believe  that  simple  washing 
is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  For 
negatives,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  a  box  made  of  wood,  zinc,  or 
gutta-percha,  with  Y-shaped  grooves  into  which  the  plates  can  be 
slipped  as  in  the  plate-box.  An  extra  space  of  a  few  inches  should  be 
allowed  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  water  admitted  by  a  rubber  tube 
at  the  bottom,  either  to  rise  and  flow  out  at  the  top,  or  an  automatic 
syphon  inserted  at  the  side,  so  that  when  the  box  is  nearly  full,  the 
bend  of  the  syphon  fills  and  the  water  is  drawn  off,  If  the  latter  plan 
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be  adopted,  the  syphon  tube  should  be  at  least  twice  the  calibre  of  the 
supply  pipe,  so  as  to  empty  the  box  quickly.  The  same  principle  may 
be  very  well  applied  to  the  tank  for  print  washing,  no  grooves  being 
required  in  this  case.  A  constant  supply  of  dean  water  is  necessary, 
though  the  stream  need  not  be  a  very  large  one.  We  should  not 
consider  negatives  safe  with  less  than  an  hour’s  washing  under  any 
circumstances,  while  paper  prints  ought  to  have  several  hours. 

The  elimination  of  hypo  by  chemical  means  we  believe  to  be  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  and  risky.  For  negatives,  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  If  a  water-soaked  gelatine  film  be 
treated  with  alcohol  the  water  will  be  driven  out,  carrying  with  it 
the  soluble  matters,  and  the  spirit  will  thus  play  the  double  part  of  an 
eliminator  and  a  dryer,  the  film,  of  course,  drying  rapidly  after  such 
treatment.  The  expense  of  this  plan  is  the  only  point  not  in  its  favour. 

Among  the  different  chemical  agents  suggested  for  the  purpose,  we 
may  mention  hypochlorite  of  soda  or  javelle  water  as  perhaps  the 
safest,  though,  as  before  mentioned,  we  advise  nothing  but  simple 
water  when  circumstances  admit  of  it.  The  compound  referred  to  is 
largely  used  b}r  laundresses,  and  is  a  powerful  and  cheap  disinfectant, 
so  that  it  is  worth  having  in  a  gallery  or  private  household  if  only  for 
the  latter  reason.  To  prepare  it,  take  four  pounds  of  common 
washing  soda,  and  pour  on  it  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Let  *the 
boiling  continue  until  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  then  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  add  one  pound  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  free  from  lumps. 
The  lime  should  be  added  a  little  at  a  time  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  stout  glass  rod  continually.  When  all  the  lime  has  been 
stirred  in,  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  strain  off  the  white  insoluble 
residue.  The  fluid  should  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  When  used 
for  prints,  about  one  fluid  drachm  may  be  added  to  every  eighteen 
ounces  of  water  and  *two  dishes  of  the  wash  prepared.  The  prints 
are  passed  in  either  from  the  fixing  bath,  or,  preferably,  after  a  slight 
rinse.  Negatives  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the 
ounce,  has  also  been  proposed,  but  the  objection  has  been  very  properly 
raised  that  there  would  be  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  hyposulphite 
of  lead  (instead  of  the  sulphate)  which  is  an  unstable  substance,  and 
would  be  sure  to  turn  yellow  if  left  in  the  paper,  and  exposed  to  any 
sulphurous  fumes. 

The  compound  known  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  suggested, 
from  its  powerfully  oxidising  properties.  It  would  be  best  used  in  a 
highly-diluted  state,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would  equal  javelle 
water  in  efficiency.  It  is  certainly  more  expensive,  and  is  not  like  the 
chlorinous  compound,  the  natural  chemical  opposite  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  of  the  hypo.  Everybody  familiar  with  paper  manufacturing 
knows  that  the  “  antichlor  ”  added  to  the  pulp  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  hyposulphite  of  soda  itself.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  June. 


A  SUNSHINE  RECORDER. 

[Nature.] 

On  June  28  of  last  year  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Society  a  preliminary  notice  of  a  new  sunshine  recorder,*  and  as 
we  have  now  had  more  than  six  months’  experience  of  its  working,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  might  be  interested  in  hearing  of 
the  results  obtained. 

The  apparatus  is  of  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
sphere  silvered  inside  and  placed  before  the  lens  of  a  camera,  the  axis 
of  the  instrument  being  placed  parallel  to  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth. 
The  light  from  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  globe,  and  some  of  it, 
passing  through  tlie  lens,  forms  an  image  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper 
within  tfie  camera.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the 
image  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle  on  the  paper,  and  when  the  sun  is 
obscured  this  arc  is  necessarily  discontinuous.  The  image  is  not  a 
point,  but  a  line,  and  in  certain  relative  positions  of  the .  sphere,  lens, 
and  paper,  the  line  is  radial  and  very  thin,  so  that  the  obscuration  of 
the  sun  for  only  one  minute  is  indicated  by  a  weakening  of  the  image. 

In  the  actual  apparatus  the  sphere  is  an  ordinary  round-bottomed 
flask  about  9o  m.m.  in  diameter,  and  the  lens  a  simple  double  convex 
lens  of  about  90  m.m.  focal  length.  The  sensitive  paper  employed  is 
the  ordinary  ferro-prussiate  paper,  now  so  much  used  by  engineers  for 
copying  tracings.  This  was  selected  in  consequence  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  impression  is  fixed,  for  the  paper  merely  requires  to  be 
washed  in  a  stream  of  water  for  six  minutes,  no  chemicals  being  ne¬ 
cessary.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  radial  lines  containing  between  them 
angles  of  l«r)°  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circular  impression,  and 
thus  give  the  hour  scale,  the  time  of  apparent  noon  being  of  course 
given  by  a  line  passing  through  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

With  the  alteration  of  declination  of  the  sun,  the  light  entering  the 
Camera  is  reflected  from  different  portions  of  the  sphere,  and  an  altera- 
Proc.  Pliys.  See-.,  vi.  213;  Phil.  May.,  August,  1884,  p.  141. 


tion  of  the  position  of  the  focus  results.  This  may  be  corrected  in 
three  ways:  by  moving  (1),  the  paper,  (2),  the  lens,  or  (•'!),  the  sphere. 
In  the  present  apparatus  the  first  method  has  been  adopted,  ami  now 
the  camera  is  about  twice  as  long  as  it  was  in  June.  As  a  consequence 
the  circular  image  is  enlarged,  and  the  light  therefore  weakened,  and 
that  at  a  time  of  year  when  it  can  least  be  spared.  If  the  focus  is 
altered  by  moving  the  lens,  the  winter  circle  is  small  and  the  summer 
circle  is  much  larger.  This  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  winter  sun.  If,  however,  the  lens  and  paper  are  main¬ 
tained  at  a  constant  distance,  and  the  sphere  alone  moved,  the  circles 
are  more  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  year,  the  winter 
one  still  remaining  the  smallest.  This  seems,  therefore, to  be  the  most 
advantageous  arrangement,  and  the  one  that  will  be  adopted  in  future. 
It  may  be  possible  also  to  find  positions  for  the  sphere,  lens,  and  paper 
such  that  the  intensity  of  the  image  is  a  true  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  sun’s  light ;  at  present,  however,  this  has  not  been  done,  the 
want  of  sunlight  and  the  press  of  official  work  having  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  the  necessary  experiments.  A  more  sensitive  paper 
might  also  be  used  with  advantage,  and  in  observatories  where  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  are  carried  on  daily  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  score,  but  mv  principal  object  was  to  devise  some  economical  in¬ 
strument  requiring  only  easy  manipulation,  so  that  at  a  considerable 
number  of  places  the  instruments  might  beset  up,  giving  a  more  useful 
average  of  the  duration  of  sunshine  than  can  be  obtained  from  only  a 
few  stations.  The  instrument  also  gives  a  record  when  the  sun  is 
shining  through  light  clouds;  in  this  case  the  image  is  somewhat 
blurred  and  naturally  weakened,  and  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  employ  any  scale  for  measuring  the  intensity  under  such  conditions, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  this 
imperfect  manner,  it  is  really  doing  work  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
earth,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  instrument  is  in  no  way  protected. 
Some  friends,  whose  opinion  I  highly  value,  urged  me  to  patent  it ; 
but  as  I  strongly  hold  the  view  that  the  work  of  all  students  of  science 
should  be  given  freely  to  the  world,  the  apparatus  was  described  at  the 
Physical  Society  a  few  hours  after  the  advice  was  given,  lest  the  greed 
of  filthy  lucre  should,  on  further  deliberation,  cause  me  to  act  contrary 
to  my  principles.  IIerukrt  McLeod. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2085. — “Improvements  in  Photography.”  Francis  James  Ashburner. 
- — Dated  February  14,  1885. 

No.  2102.— “  Photographic  Camera  Lens  Shutters.”  Charles  Preston,  6, 
Livery-street,  Birmingham. — Dated  February  1G,  18S5. 

No.  2205. — “Method  of,  and  Means  or  Apparatus  for,  Regulating  the  Admis¬ 
sion  and  Exclusion  of  Light  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  C.  Groombridue. — 
Dated  February  17,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

The  Manufacture  and  Storage  of  Bichromate  of  Soda. 

No.  4195.  Charles  Stuart  Gorman,  Irvine,  Ayr,  North  Britain,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Chemist. — March  1,  1884. 

This  invention,  which  relates  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  bichromate  of  soda,  consists  in  placing  in  a  furnace  a  mixture  of  about 
250  parts  by  weight  of  chrome  iron  ore,  about  150  parts  by  weight  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  about  250  parts  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime.  This  mixture 
when  in  the  furnace  is  acted  upon  by  superheated  steam  at  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature,  which,  for  example,  may  vary  from  1000°  to  16008  Fahrenheit ;  the 
steam  being  blown  into  or  upon  the  mixture.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is 
that  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  collected,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  conveyed  to  condensers.  The  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium 
is  oxidised  to  chromic  acid,  which  combining  with  the  soda  forms  chromate  of 
soda.  The  chromate  of  soda  is  then  lixiviated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
evaporated  down  to  a  strong  solution,  in  which  condition  it  is  further  treated 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  converting  the  chromate  into 
bichromate.  In  this  state  the  liquid  mass  is  or  may  be  allowed  to  cool  in  open 
coolers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate- of  soda 
to  separate  out. 

The  resulting  product  is  finally  reduced  to  any  desired  consistency,  through 
evaporating  it  by  means  of  air  heated  from  about  400°  to  700°  Fahrenheit 
being  turned  into  the  vessel  containing  the  bichromate  product. 

When  this  operation  is  complete  the  bichromate  is  in  a  fluid  condition,  in 
which  state  it  is  run  into  metallic  drums,  wherein  it  is  kept  for  commercial 
purposes  ;  or  the  bichromate  may  be  run  into  open  trays,  which  are  placed  on 
the  platform  or  chains  of  a  travelling  oven,  in  passing  through  which  the 
bichromate  is  or  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 

1.  The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of  soda  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
described. 

2.  The  storing  of  bichromate  of  soda  in  a  fluid  condition  in  drums  wherein 
it  is  kept  for  commercial  purposes  as  hereinbefore  described. 


February  20,  1885] 
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Glasses  for  Suspension  in  Lmips. 

No.  6003.  Francis  Herbert  Wenham,  Goldliawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. — 

*  April  5,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  glasses  which  are  formed  with  rims,  whereby  they 
are  suspended  in  lamps  subjected  to  a  high  temperature.  The  rims  of  such 
glasses  have  hitherto  been  formed  by  turning  over  the  top  edge  of  the  glass. 
According  to  my  invention,  I  take  a  glass  which  may  be  shaped  like  an 
ordinary  shade-glass  of  any  required  length,  and  around  the  upper  part  or 
edge  of  this  glass  I  fix  a  rim  by  means  of  soluble  glass,  water  glass,  or  silicate 
of  soda,  with  which  is  combined  an  incombustible  material,  such,  for  example, 
as  asbestos  fibre  or  asbestos  paper,  or  mill-board,  or  “slag  wool,”  or  metal  or 
wire  gauze.  The  incombustible  material  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  strips, 
bands,  or  layers,  caused  to  adhere  by  the  soluble  glass,  water  glass,  or  silicate 
of  soda  ;  but  1  do  not  limit  myself  to  this  mode  of  applying  the  said  materials, 
as,  for  example,  a  mass  or  strip  may  be  made  of  incombustible  fibres  or 
material  mixed  with  soluble  glass,  water  glass,  or  silicate  of  soda.  The  rim 
may  be  bound  to  the  glass  temporarily  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  har¬ 
dened  to  adhere  firmly.  After  the  rim  thus  made,  and  attached  to  the  glass 
has  dried,  it  may  be  exposed  to  any  ordinary  degree  of  heat,  by  which  it 
becomes  further  hardened,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass  at  all  temperatures 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  » 

What  I  claim  is  : — In  manufacturing  glasses  with  rims,  forming  the  rim  by 
means  of  asbestos  or  other  incombustible  material  in  conjunction  with  soluble 
glass,  water  glass,  or  silicate  of  soda. 

Weatherproof  Oil  Colours  or  Paints. 

No.  2896.  Otto  Wolff,  Patent  Agent,  12,  Schloss-strasse,  Dresden,  Saxony. 

(Communication  from  August  Then  Bergli,  of  Dresden.) — February  7, 1884. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  process  of  manufacturing  weatherproof 
oil  colours  or  paint. 

The  process  of  the  conversion  of  the  oil  varnish  into  a  resinous  substance, 
and  the  facilitating  of  the  said  process  so  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
dampness,  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
hardening  of  the  colour  or  paint,  by  adding  exceedingly  hard  substances,  has 
been  overlooked,  but  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  colour  or  paint  to  with¬ 
stand  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  continuous  friction  of  the  rain,  dust, 
and  sand.  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  substance  by  means  of  which  oil  colours 
or  paints  are  freed  from  the  faults  above  mentioned,  by  adding  an  extremely  hard 
material,  id  est,  a  silicic  compound  of  silver  slag  or  lead  slag,  which  has  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire  and  then  converted  into  powder,  to 
the  oil  varnish. 

This  said  substance  contains  about  25%  silicic  acid  (Si  02),  and  also  a  small 
percentage  of  oxide  of  lead  (Pb  0),  oxide  of  zinc  (Zn  0),  oxide  of  tin  (Sn  02), 
protoxide  of  iron  (Fe  0),  oxide  of  copper  (Cu  0),  alumina  (Al2  03),  protoxide  of 
manganese  (Mn  0),  silicious  oxide  of  calcium  (Ca  Si  03),  magnesia  (Mg  0),  and 
sulphur  (S),  in  such  favourable  proportions  for  the  preparation  of  weatherproof 
oil  colours,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  experts,  the  so-prepared  oil 
colours  or  paints,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  colours  or  paints  in  the  various 
requisite  shades,  are  perfectly  able  to  withstand  dampness  and  all  atmospheric 
influences  or  effects  of  the  weather,  as  the  resinous  process  is  not  only 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  the  aforesaid  silicic  compounds,  but  the  paint  or 
colour  is  also  rendered  hard  or  indestructible. 

What  I  claim  is  The  process  or  method  of  preparing  indestructible  or 
weatherproof  oil  colours  or  paints,  by  adding  the  above  described  substance, 
with  or  without  the  admixture  of  burnt  colours,  to  the  oil  varnish. 

Typographical  Impressions  from  Photo. -Relief  Surfaces. 

No,  3665.  Thomas  James,  32,  Great  George-street,  Liverpool,  Sewing  Machine 
Importer. — February  25,  1884. 

From  a  relief  surface  of  good  depth,  produced  by  any  of  the  well-known 
photographic  methods,  I  obtain  an  elastic  cast  in  indiarubber,  gelatine  and 
glycerine,  ink-roller  composition,  or  any  similar  elastic  or  yielding  material  or 
compound,  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  producing  such  casts,  and 
which  elastic  cast  I  put  into  the  type  press  direct,  inking  with  one  or  more 
rollers  of  different  tints  and  varying  pressure.  The  highest  parts  of  the  cast, 
representing  the  blacks,  receive  most  ink,  and,  sinking  under  the  pressure, 
allow  the  roller  to  just  ink  the  lower  parts,  which  represent  the  half  tones  and 
gradations,  and  the  lowest  portion,  being  too  deep  to  receive  none  [any?], 
represents  the  white. 

Upon  printing  from  such  elastic  blocks,  inked  in  the  manner  just  described, 
a  proof  is  obtained,  with  the  lights  and  shades  printed  by  means  of  the  different 
pressure  and  inking  of  the  elastic  cast,  thereby  representing  all  the  various 
shades  in  the  original  from  which  the  relief  was  taken. 

I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  the  power  to  produce  half  tones  and  gradations 
in  the  type  press,  by  means  of  an  elastic  or  yielding  surface  ;  and  the  power 
to  print  several  colours  or  tints  from  the  same  block,  by  means  of  its  elasticfpr 
yielding  nature. 

- -  ♦ - - - 

itteettngg  of  SoctYttrs. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

February  23 . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
TheStudio,Portland-st.,Kiugsdown 

„  "  24 . 

„  25 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

„  25 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  26 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

„  26 . 

Free  Public  Library,  W m.  Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

„  26 . 

..  26. . 

Yoi’kshire  College  . . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Mason’s  Tavern,  London, — Mr.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Darker  gave  a  short  address  on  Interference.  He  employed  the  lime-light 
as  the  illuminant  in  his  lantern,  and  began  by  giving  some  practical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  production  of  that  light.  He  said  that  the  best  way  known  to 
him  of  avoiding  explosions  from  the  mixing  of  the  gases  was  to  run  the  risk  ; 
as  for  safety  jets,  his  father  had  made  many  experiments  in  the  perfecting  of 
one,  and  packed  it  inside  in  all  directions  to  prevent  the  flame  from  running 
back.  One  day  an  Irishman  came  in  to  buy  this  jet,  but  thought  he  should 
like  to  see  it  worked  in  the  first  instance  ;  a  sheep’s  bladder  was  accordingly 
sent  for,  but  a  sheep’s  bladder  can  never  be  had  when  wanted,  so,  as  a  bullock 
had  just  been  killed,  a  bullock’s  bladder  was  bought,  all  nicely  covered  with 
fat.  It  was  filled  with  gas,  a  light  was  applied  to  the  jet,  the  pressure  was 
varied  to  test  the  jet,  and  then — — !  “The  Irishman,”  said  Mr.  Darker, 
“  wiped  the  blood  and  fat  Rom  the  exploded  bladder  off  his  face,  and  he  went 
away,  but  he  never  bought  father’s  safety  jet.”  A  blow-througli  jet,  he  said, 
is  safer  than  one  in  which  the  gases  are  thoroughly  mixed  behind  the  nozzle, 
but  it  gives  less  light  than  the  other,  and  when  a  jet  of  oxygen  is  blown  through 
a  spirit  flame — a  useful  plan  in  villages  without  gas — there  is  less  light  stfll. 
Some  had  tried  allowing  the  gas  to  bubble  through  water.  Mr.  John  Traill 
Taylor  had  introduced  a  valve  with  springs,  which  was  safe  enough  so  long  as 
it  did  not  get  out  of  order.  For  making  the  oxygen,  he  preferred  a  mixture  of 
l  lb.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  with  1  lb.  of  chlorate  of  potash  ;  these  would 
give  about  four  feet  of  gas.  A  wrought  iron  retort  was  preferable  to  one  of 
cast  iron,  because  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  the  latter  would  “fly”  but  the 
former  would  “rip.”  An  iron  retort  was  better  than  one  of  copper,  for  it 
gave  off  the  gas  more  equably  and  slowly,  so  that  the  gas  could  be  properly 
washed.  He  used  bottles  like  common  white  glass  wine-bottles  for  washing  ; 
their  vertical  length  and  narrowness  were  an  advantage  ;  two  tubes  passed 
down  through  the  corks.  He  preferred  to  use  three  of  these  bottles  in  series, 
and  containing  water,  then  a  fourth  one,  empty  ;  the  latter  was  very  useful, 
since  it  caught  any  water  which  otherwise  might  be  driven  into  the  gas-bag. 
The  chief  time  of  danger  of  explosion  was  when  the  bags  were  low  and 
nearly  empty,  for  the  compressed  creases  of  the  lowest  bag  would  help  to  take 
some  of  the  pressure  oft'  the  gas,  and  thus  produce  inequality.  When  one 
bag  is  bigger  than  another,  there  is  always  danger  from  unequal  pressure. 
Mr.  Darker  then  showed  a  simple  and  ingenious  way  of  inclining  his  lantern  so 
that  it  would  send  a  beam  of  light  downwards  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
or  thereabouts.  He  merely  placed  it  slantingly  in  the  open  mouth  of  an 
empty  square  wooden  box.  He  then  showed  that  there  was  reflection  of  light 
from  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  transparent  plates,  or  films,  and  that 
these  reflections  interfered  with  each  other.  When  the  film  was  very  thin, 
such  interference  of  the  waves  of  light  produced  phenomena  of  colour.  He 
exhibited  “Newton’s  rings”  on  the  screen,  the  colours  being  produced  at  the 
two  surfaces  of  a  thin  film  of  air  between  a  flat  plate  of  glass  and  a  plate  of 
glass  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  so  that  the  two  touched  only  at  their 
centres.  He  also  exhibited  the  colours  of  a  thin  soap  bubble,  due  to  the 
interference  of  waves  of  light  reflected  from  both  surfaces  of  the  film.  Mr. 
Darker  explained  that  when  monochromatic  light  was  used,  the  interference  of 
the  waves  by  quenching  one  another  would  produce  darkness,  just  as 
two  series  of  waves  of  water  will  quench  each  other  when  they  meet 
under  such  conditions  that  the  crests  of  one  series  of  waves  tend  to  coincide 
with  the  depressions  of  the  other  series  of  waves.  The  interference  of  waves 
of  white  liglit  produced  colour,  and  the  interference  of  waves  of  monochromatic 
light  not  alone  produced  darkness,  but,  said  Mr.  Darker,  as  he  proved  it  by 
experiment,  gave  larger  rings  in  the  experiment  of  Newton.  He  next  ex¬ 
hibited  the  colours  of  grooved  surfaces  from  which  light  was  reflected,  in¬ 
cluding  feldspar  and  mother-of-pearl,  substances  which  produce  colour  merely 
by  causing  waves  of  white  light  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  colours  of 
very  old  or  oxidised  glass,  he  said,  were  due  to  the  mixed  reflections  of  white 
light  from  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  thin  skins.  Mr.  Darker  then  super¬ 
imposed  two  pieces  of  smoked  glass  on  which  finely-drawn  spirals  had  been 
traced,  and  these  gave  an  image  upon  the  screen  resembling  watered  silk, 
which  appearance  he  stated  to  be  due  to  interference.  He  also  exhibited  the 
curious  optical  pattern,  resembliug  an  Orkney  or  Scotch  plaid,  due  to  super¬ 
imposing  two  pieces  of  card  punched  full  of  holes,  like  those  used  for  book¬ 
markers.  In  his  next  experiment  he  threw  an  image  of  the  colours  of  a  soap- 
bubble  film  upon  the  screen,  and  when  a  boy  by  singing  caused  the  thicknesses 
of  different  parts  of  the  film  to  vary,  the  colours  changed,  as  the  musical  notes 
changed.  The  colours  from  thin  films  floating  on  water  of  mixed  paraffine  and 
colza  oils,  also  of  films  of  oil  of  turpentine,  were  shown.  He  next  exhibited 
the  colour  phenomena  produced  by  sections  of  left-handed  and  right-handed 
quartz  in  polarised  light,  also  the  halos  produced  round  a  spot  of  white  light 
when  fine  dust  in  the  shape  of  fern-spores  upon  a  plate  of  glass  was  interposed. 
This  mistiness,  he  said,  was  due  to  diffraction. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Cowan  presented  an  image  of  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer,  left  upon  bare  glass.  Mr.  Henderson  rubbed  it,  and  said  much 
of  it  would  come  off  with  friction. 

A  vote  of  tlianks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Darker,  who  said  that  he  would  resume 
the  same  subject  shortly. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  the  Queen-street  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  4th  February, — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  admitted  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Society,  namely  : — Messrs. 
John  Mackie,  Thomas  T.  Gray,  Charles  E.  Huie,  Major  Ashburner,  and  Mr. 
David  Mitchell.  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Xevjs,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Niven,  C.A.,  were  admitted  honorary  members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  at  next  meeting  : — 
Messrs.  A.  D.  Guthrie,  T.  G.  Wliaite,  James  Drummond,  Walter  J.  H.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  D.  Taylor,  D.  Cuthbert,  J.  Falconer  King,  F.  C.S.,  and  James  Scott. 
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Mr.  J.  M ‘Kean  proposed  that  a  social  gathering  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society  be  held  before  the  close  of  the  session.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Briglmen,  and  after  a  short  discussion,  a  small  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  proposed  details,  gather  information,  and  report  to  the  Council. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  intimated  that  about  thirty  members  had  intimated 
their  willingness  to  contribute  the  sum  of  five  shillings  annually  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  subscription,  in  order  to  secure  additional  accommodation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  dark-room. 

After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Fraser  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the 
question  be  remitted  to  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  again  to  the  Society. 
He  looked  at  the  matter  from  a  Society  point  of  view,  and  he  thought  the 
accommodation  necessary  for  the  Society,  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the 
amateurs,  and  that  it  could  be  got  at  a  very  little  increase  in  expense.  The 
idea  the  Council  had  was  this, — if  for  increased  accommodation  the  Society 
could  aft’ord  £10,  and  the  amateurs  could  subscribe  other  £10  or  £20  them¬ 
selves,  the  Council  and  the  amateurs  could  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  as  a  whole.  He  was  quite  surprised  that  the  amateurs  had  shown  so 
little  eagerness,  and  in  resubmitting  it  to  the  Council  it  would  be  with  the  idea 
that  if  the  amateurs  did  not  come  forward,  the  question  of  a  dark-room  should 
fall. 

Mr.  Lennie  seconded  this  amendment  of  Mr.  Fraser’s,  and  hoped  it  would 
lead  to  the  securing  more  commodious  premises.  He  thought  a  very  good  plan 
would  be  to  provide  a  dark  room-and  charge  the  members  who  used  it. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  amendment.  He  felt  persuaded  that  if  the 
matter  were  remitted  to  the  Council,  they  would  exercise  their  best  judgment 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Neilson  having  withdrawn 
his  motion,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  next  business  was  a  “  Conference  on  the  Picturesque.”  The  President 
said  that  some  of  the  pictures  sent  iu  for  criticism  were  sent  to  the  Conference 
by  some  of  the  junior  members,  and  he  would  like  a  judicious  spirit  to  pervade 
the  comments.  He  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  he  hoped  all 
concerned  would  derive  benefit  from  the  proceedings.  Members  of  the  press 
present  were  requested  not  to  report  details  of  the  conference,  but  rather  to 
consider  the  business  of  a  private  character,  as  points  of  delicacy  would 
probably  arise  which  could  be  of  no  interest  to  any  but  those  actually  present, 
and  might  be  misinterpreted  if  reported.  A  number  of  pictures  were  then 
exhibited,  passed  round  for  examination,  and  criticised,  members  freely  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinions  on  what  they  deemed  good  and  bad  points,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  modifications  which  might  enhance  the  value  of  the  pictures  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

The  President  then  read  a  paper  on  Backgrounds  of  Portraiture  [see 
page  116],  which  was  illustrated  by  transparencies  of  the  pictures  referred  to 
thrown  on  the  screen  by  the  limelight,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Matheson,  who  were  awarded  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  and  explained  a  McKellen’s  treble-patent 
camera,  the  remarkable  ingenuity  of  which  caused  considerable  astonishment. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  instructive  communication  and  his 
conduct  in  the  chair  terminated  the  proceedings,  which  were  unusually  pro¬ 
longed,  and  yet  left  the  programme  unexhausted. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  February  13tli,  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,— George  Mansfield,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  formal  business,  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  read  a  communication  on 
Quick  Printing  Papers,  and  passed  round  numerous  specimens,  both  of  his 
own  work  and  that  sent  by  the  makers.  He  stated  that  he  had  tried  samples 
of  “Alpha,”  Warnerke,  and  Morgan  and  Kidd’s,  and  the  “Acme,”  and  had 
obtained  fairly  good  results  with  all  but  Warnerke’s.  He  had,  however, 
obtained  some  fair  prints  on  the  last-named  by  giving  a  much  longer  exposure 
than  that  given  in  the  instructions,  and  diluting  the  developer.  He  found 
that  unless  development  was  completed  within  four  or  five  minutes  that  the 
colour  was  cold,  and  a  warm  tone  could  not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Pim  also  stated 
that  he  had  found  Goodall’s  enamel  paper  yield  excellent  negatives  almost 
grainless. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bewley  next  showed  some  enlargements  made  with  the  limelight 
on  “  Alpha  ”  paper,  and  the  Chairman  passed  round  some  nice  12x10  prints 
on  “Acme”  paper.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Pim  that  it  was  no  more  rapid 
in  printing  than  albumenised  paper,  although  much  quicker  in  toning, 
fixing,  &c. 

A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Herbert  Bewley, 
Mr.  Woodworth,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  M.P. ,  took  part.  The  later  stated  that  he 
had  sold  a  large  quantity  of  “  Alpha  ”  paper  to  the  trade  in  Dublin.  Dr.  Scott 
showed  a  most  remarkable  recoated  plate,  on  which  a  faint  positive  image  of 
the  original  negative,  a  group,  was  visible,  and  no  trace  of  the  intended  image 
on  the  new  film  (a  contact  transparency  of  a  statue)  was  visible.  The  original 
negative  had  been  cleaned  off  the  glass  by  caustic  soda. 

Various  theories  were  offered  to  explain  the  mystery,  but  none  seemed 
satisfactory.  Can  any  reader  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
offer  an  explanation  ? 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
•  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  tliqir  rooms, 
180,  West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  10th  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes  the  following  new  members  were  admitted : 
• — Miss  L.  Reid,  Rev.  W.  Ross,  Mr.  R.  W.  Feldtmann,  Mr.  John  C.  Hutcheson. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Dundee  Photographic  Association 
announcing  an  International  Exhibition  next  spring,  and  hoped  that  the 
Society  would  be  represented. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  then  read  his  paper  on  the  production  of  Lantern 
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Slides  by  Artificial  Light  [see  page  120],  and  passed  round  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  his  work  by  various  processes.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  dark-room,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  making  lantern  slides  bv 
reduction  through  the  camera,  exposing  and  developing  a  couple  of  plates  in  a 
completely  successful  manner,  betokening  careful  manipulation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for  his  kindness  in  putting 
himself  to  so  much  trouble  for  the  Society,  the  mcetiug  adjourned. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  7.30 
p.m., — Professor  A.  S.  Herschel,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Colonel  Mitford  and  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  were  nominated  for  membership,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dunn,  J.  G.  Sinclair, 
J.  Huntly,  H.  R.  Procter,  J.  G.  Denison,  and  T.  Wilson  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Pae  read  a  paper  on  Artists  versus  Photographs  [see  page  117]. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  J.  R.  GIBSON  said  that,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  with  the  rigid  photographic  lens  an  image  mathe¬ 
matically  identical  with  that  formed  by  the  compressible  and  constantly 
varying  crystalline  lens  of  the  human  eye  (which  also  varies  with  the  in¬ 
dividual),  yet  by  the  selection  of  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  suit  the 
subject  a  practically  similar  image  may  be  procured.  He  also  contended  that 
in  the  examples  shown  by  Mr.  Pae  the  differences  arose,  not  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  imperfections  of  the  photographic  lens,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  lens  of 
relatively  short  focus  had  been  used  (seven  inches  for  a  whole-plate  picture), 
and  also  more  especially  that  the  tracing  had  been  taken  from  a  point  some¬ 
thing  like  a  foot  lower  than  the  photograph,  this  being  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  ring-bolt  only  half  shown  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  photograph 
appeared  complete  about  two  or  three  inches  up  the  foreground  of  the  tracing. 
This  was  proved  quite  as  conclusively  by  the  relation  of  the  ships’  masts  in  the 
middle  distance  to  the  horizon. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  12th,- -Dr. 
Thorpe,  F.  R.  S. ,  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  evening  appointed  for  the  Open  Lantern  night,  a  very  large 
number  of  members  and  friends  assembled,  the  large  lecture-hall  being  well 
filled.  The  views  were  shown  by  the  oxyliydrogen  light,  kindly  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  and  manipulated  by  Mr.  White,  a  member  of 
the  Society.  A  large  number  of  slides  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  members, 
some  of  which  were  of  special  excellence. 

It  was  arranged  by  the  committee  that  all  technicalities  relating  to  pro¬ 
cesses,  &c. ,  should  not  be  referred  to  at  this  meeting,  it  being  the  intention  to 
hold  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  various  processes  by  which  the 
slides  were  produced,  and  other  lantern  matters,  in  March. 

Slides  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  the  President ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden, 
the  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Thornton,  the  Hon.  Secretary ;  and 
Messrs.  Atkinson,  Branson,  Denham,  Frazer,  Foster,  Gaunt,  Harding,  Hirst, 
Redson,  Lord,  McRay,  Marshall,  Reffitt,  Rodwell,  and  Warburton.  Special 
notice  should  be  made  of  a  very  beautiful  series  of  slides  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Teasdale,  F.R.M.S.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  Sciopticon  Company. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson 
for  the  loan  of  the  lantern.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  terminated. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman-street,  on  the  5th 
instant, — Mr.  R.  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  Sutcliffe,  Bank-terrace,  Bacup,  and  W.  Forrest,  Chapeltown,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Parkinson  exhibited  a  vignetting  frame  and  Kershaw’s  instantaneous 
shutter,  and  Mr.  W.  Banks,  Guerry’s  pneumatic  shutter. 

A  number  of  fine  prints  on  “Alpha”  paper  were  brought  by  Mr.  Parkinson, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cuntley  also  showing  some  on  the  same  paper. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  open  meeting  about  the  last  week  in 
April. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  lantern  exhibition. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  12th  instant,  when  a  large  number  of  the  members  met  to  listen  to  the 
Presidential  address  and  discuss  various  other  matters  of  an  interesting  nature. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Bewsher,  J.  T.  Cochran,  H.  Cockbain,  G.  H.  Croker,  J.  H. 
Noscoe,  E.  Whalley,  and  W.  J.  Thompson,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society ; 
after  which  the  following  subjects  were  selected  for  competition  for  the  current 
year,  the  nature  of  the  awards  to  be  decided  upon  on  a  future  occasion  : — Old 
Mill,  Trees,  Instantaneous,  Lantern  Slides  (3),  Bridge,  Old  House. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  stated  that  he  had  received  a  circular 
from  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association,  requesting 
him  to  lay  before  the  members  a  preliminary  announcement  of  an  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  intended  to  be  held  in  Dundee  in  February  1886,  and 
mentioning  that  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  would  be  offered  thereat  as 
prizes.  He  then  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
It  falls  to  my  lot  to  state  what  I  think  should  be  our  aims  : — 1st,  We  should 
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offer  to  all  amateurs  and  professionals  of  both  sexes,  duly  elected,  a  hearty 
welcome  ;  2nd,  Our  meetings  should  be  characterised  by  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  by  general  information  ;  3rd,  A  sub-committee  should  be  formed 
to  instruct  students  artistically  and  chemically ;  4th,  A  box  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  for  questions  to  be  asked  and  replied  to  ;  5th,  Birken¬ 
head,  being  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  offers  great  opportunities, 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  production  of  pictures  of  instan¬ 
taneous  seascapes  and  the  like ;  6th,  Excursions  should  be  made  into  the 
country  to  suit  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible  ;  7th,  The  Society  should 
fix  upon,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  series  of  competition  subjects  for 
the  year,  arranging  to  issue  (the  funds  permitting)  suitable  awards  for  the  best 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  same  ;  and,  8th,  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  Council 
should  select  from  among  the  prizes  one  or  more  subjects  for  reproduction  and 
presentation  to  each  individual  member. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  as  to  exposure  in  the  camera,  and 
tables  calculated  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  an  infallible  mode  as  to  exact  time ; 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  particular  knowledge  of 
judging  by  sight,  assisted  by  the  appearance  on  the  focussing-glass,  is  the  only 
way  to  determine  the  true  period,  except  in  such  instances  as  interiors  and 
deep  gorges  where  the  actinometer  is  requisite.  The  actinic  force  of  light  is 
constantly  altering  from  morning  to  evening  of  each  day,  and  the  quality  is 
also  completely  changed  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  (April  and  May  being 
by  far  the  best  months  in  this  respect),  and  a  knowledge  of  judging  accurately 
as  to  its  value  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  successful  photographer  must  be  one  having  talents  artistic, 
chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical — combining  great  energy  and  resource  to 
discover  the  requisite  elements  to  make  up  a  first-class  picture.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  concluded  by  alluding  to  the  necessity  for  a  convenient  arrangement  for' 
changing  plates  when  a  dark  room  was  not  available,  and  exhibited  and 
described  an  apparatus  devised  by  himself  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cornish  then  developed  two  of  Cowan’s  chloride  lantern  plates, 
using  formula  No.  2  given  in  the  directions,  which  he  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  in  his  hands .  Mr.  Cornish  remarked  that  the  exposure  given  was 
five  seconds  indoors  at  a  window  in  dull  daylight,  and  that  a  great  advantage 
of  the  formula  he  used  was  that  a  dozen  plates  could  be  developed  in  succession 
without  change  of  solution. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  then  exposed  a  sample  of  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  behind  a  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  to  the  light  of  a  slip  of 
magnesium  ribbon  two  inches  long,  four  inches  away  from  the  negative, 
waving  the  ribbon  in  face  of  the  frame  during  combustion.  He  next  developed 
the  paper,  the  image  coming  up  rapidly  and  brilliantly  ;  but  when  it  was 
facetiously  stated  that  before  the  picture  was  finished  it  would  still  require 
ten  minutes  washing,  fifteen  minutes  in  alum,  another  ten  minutes  washing, 
twenty  minutes  toning,  another  five  or  six  changes  of  water,  twenty  minutes 
fixing,  and  a  final  ten  hours  under  the  tap,  it  suggested  the  thought  to  some  of 
the  members  present  that  life  was  so  short  it  was  a  question  whether,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  results  were,  the  process  would  ever  have  a  prospect  of  super¬ 
seding  that  of  silver  printing,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  all  its  inconveniences 
and  imperfections,  until  some  of  the  delays  attending  it  were  eliminated  or 
simplified  in  some  at  present  unexplainable  way. 

_  The  President  exhibited  some  paper  pictures  taken  upwards  of  twenty  years 
since,  and  Mr.  F.  Evans  a  McKellen’s  patent  whole-plate  camera  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  combining  several  novel  improvements,  both  of  which 
elicited  considerable  interest,  and  a  most  agreeable  evening  was  spent. 

— - — ♦ - - - 
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Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 

I  signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  imderstand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  This  Association  has  now  been  established  for  ten 
years,  but  has  not  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  embryo  state.  It  has 
not  failed  to  make  its  existence  known,  for  it  has  enjoyed  the  good  offices 
of  the  Press,  a  benefit  evening  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  Annual 
Exhibition,  and  altogether  a  reasonable  amount  of  publicity.  Some  well- 
known  names  figure  on  its  Council,  its  Secretary  has  been  assiduous, 
some  charitably  service  has  been  done,  and  there  is  a  small  accumulated 
fund.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  the  Association  the 
position  of  adequately  representing  the  benevolent  energy  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  fraternity. 

Is  its  feeble  existence  due  to  errors  of  inception  or  of  management  ? 
or,  is  such  an  organization  uncalled  for  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pro¬ 
fession? 

Possibly,  it  is  not  wanted  ?  Skilful  photographers,  masters  and 
assistants,  may  find  their  business  so  safe  and  remunerative,  that  with 
ordinary  care  and  provident  arrangement  associated  charity  is  not 
wanted  ?  The  accidents  of  life  may  be  so  few  in  their  ranks  as  to  receive 
adequate  help  and  commiseration  by  private  generosity,  by  which 
nothing  is  shown  of  the  value  of  free  gifts  by  costs  of  management,  nor  of 
their  grace  by  delay  and  a  quasi  publicity.  If  this  be  so,  then  happy  the 
profession  more  secure  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  any  other  1 


Such  immunity,  however,  if  it  exists,  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent 
in  a  world  of  competing  activities,  and  the  present  is  a  fitting  time  for 
the  members  of  the  photographic  body  to  consider  if  they  will  allow  the 
work  of  ten  years  to  be  abandoned,  or  infuse  new  life  into  the  Association. 
The  photographic  fraternity  is  numerous  and  wealthy  enough  to  make 
such  an  Association  really  effective,  if  believed  to  be  desirable,  and  the 
writer  would  be  glad  to  elicit  opinions  from  both  masters  and  men  on  this 
point. 

If  there  be  defective  organization  of  the  Association ;  its  rules,  and  the 
appointment  of  its  officers,  rest  entirely  with  the  members,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting  both  to  larger  means  and  greater 
usefulness.  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  S.  Bird. 

74,  Neiv  Oxford-street ,  February  18,  1885. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
for  the  past  year  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  in  your 
columns,  and  feel  sure  that  every  right  thinking  person  who  has  the 
cause  of  benevolence  at  heart  must  regret  the  very  poor  amount  of 
support  awarded  to  an  association  having  such  an  object  in  view. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  belonging  to  the 
Society,  but  found  myself  unable  to  keep  up  my  subscriptions  on  account 
of  my  joining  another  benefit  society— the  Odd  Fellows— which  society 
grants  a  sum  weekly  in  sickness,  and  also  assistance  to  its  members  when 
out  of  employment.  Might  I  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  committee  of 
management  and  members  of  the  Association — that,  the  Association 
being  enrolled,  as  I  believe  it  is,  under  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  forming  a  sick  benefit  club  ? 
This  would  entail  a  slight  increase  in  the  subscriptions  of  its  members, 
but  they  would  thus  be  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  in  the  event  of 
sickness. 

This  alteration  need  not  interfere  with  the  benevolent  objects  the 
Association  have  at  the  present  time  in  view.  I  feel  sure,  that  if  this 
were  carried  out,  assistants  and  employers  too  would  give  the  Association 
more  hearty  support.  Of  course  the  lead  must  be  taken  by  assistants 
first ;  and  when  the  employers  find  that  it  is  receiving  support,  they  will 
come  to  the  front.  I  myself  have  been  met,  when  trying  to  make  known 
to  gentlemen  the  benevolent  views  of  the  Society,  with  the  remark,  that  it 
is  not  supported  by  the  assistants,  and  how  can  you  expect  us  employers 
to  support  what  you  assistants  will  not  ? 

I  trust  that  if  you  insert  this  letter  it  may  be  the  means  of  doing  some 
good  for  the  cause  at  heart,  as  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  thought 
over  seriously  by  members  of  the  profession.  Is  a  Society  which  would 
do  good  work  for  us  all,  if  it  had  the  means,  to  receive  support  from  the 
profession,  or  is  it  to  sink  into  oblivion?  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February,  14,  1885,  An  Assistant. 

- - - 4. - 

lErcfjanp  (Column. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  flume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


1  will  exchange  an  enlarging  lantern  (Hutinet  principal),  cost  £4  10s.,  for  half¬ 
plate  camera  or  10x8  burnisher. — Address,  G.  Aynsley,  Photographer. 
South  Shields. 

Wanted,  7^x5  glass  plates,  old  negatives,  or  spoiled  plates,  in  exchange  for 
photographic  sundries. — Address,  S.  A.  Warburton,  12,  Waverley-terrace, 
Leopold-street,  Leeds. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-octave  harmonium  in  mahogany  case  for  a  10  x  8,  9  x  7, 
or  wliole-plate  landscape  camera, — Address,  W.  Perks,  Bifrou-villas,  Gib¬ 
bon-road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  S.W. 

Will  exchange  Meagher’s  15x12  camera  with  all  latest  improvements,  and 
Ross’  actinic  doublet  lens,  for  useful  studio  accessories. — Address,  George 
Deeley,  34,  Siunner-road,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  a  good  whole-plate  lens  in  exchange  for  a  four-wheel  dog-trap,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  well  fitted  up  as  a  dark-room,  with  every  requisite. — Address, 
The  West  End  Photographic  Company,  576,  Oxford-street,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  six  guinea  Sciopticon  lantern,  by  Woodbury  and  Marcev, 
equal  to  new,  for  good  doublet  or  wide-angle  lens,  furniture,  clock,  or  offers. — 
Address,  H.  C. ,  3,  The  Grove,  South  Lambeth-road,  London,  S.  E. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  good  lock  -  stitch  treadle  sewing  machine  in  perfect 
working  order,  silver-plated  arms,  cost  £7  7s.,  for  a  good  half-plate  group 
and  view  lens. — Address,  Photographer,  21,  Bartholomew  East,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  landscape  lens,  light-tight  quarter -boxes,  baths 
and  dippers,  dado  for  studio,  lot  of  cabinet  cards  printed  on  one  side,  kc,, 
for  posing  chair  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  J.  T.,  Photo. 
Studio,  Dunstable, 
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Wanted,  good  view  lens,  not  less  than  half-plate,  rigid  mount,  and  must  he 
of  six-inch  hack  focus,  or  over,  in  exchange  for  quarter-plate  portrait  lens, 
good  as  new,  quarter-plate  camera  view  lens,  four  plates  5x4,  porcelain  hath 
and  dipper  for  whole-plates,  side  slips  three  feet  by  nine,  or  casli  adjustment. 
Address,  Wilkie,  13,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  whole-plate  camera,  sliding  body,  two  single  slides, 
carriers,  and  two  fronts,  in  good  condition,  half-plate  rolling  press,  quantity 
of  chemicals,  collodion,  iron,  cyanide,  glatial  acetic  acid,  absolute  alcohol 
varnish,  ferrotype  plates,  and  envelopes,  &c.  ?  Wanted,  backgrounds  and 
accessories.  Send  photos.  —  Address,  Kay  Brothers,  Photographers, 
Stranraer,  N.B. 

I  will  exchange  a  7x9  universal  camera,  polished  mahogany,  bellows  body, 
rising  front,  swing  back,  rack  and  pinion  movement,  extend  eighteen  inches, 
one  double  slide,  will  take  two  cartes,  cabinets,  promenade,  or  7  x  9  either 
way  ;  also  one  interior,  one  exterior  background,  large  size,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wanted,  a  good  12  x  10  or  7  x  9  landscape  camera  with  two  or  three 
dark  slides  .-—Address,  A.  D.,  Station-road,  Penrith. 

Will  exchange  one  pair  Ross’  single  stereo,  view  lenses,  six-inch  focal  length, 
one  pair  Dallmeyer’s  quick-acting  stereo,  landscape  lenses,  four  and  a-lialf 
inches  back  focus,  with  rotating  stops  (either  of  above  will  take  a  good  land¬ 
scape  5  x4),  Thomas’  pneumatic  plate  holder,  10x8  glass  dipping  bath  with 
dipper,  7\  x  4|  bath  without  dipper,  all  equal  to  new.  Wanted,  good  12  x  10 
bellows  body  (square)  landscape  camera  with  three  double  dark  slides. — 
Address,  Brinley  &  Son,  43,  Fore-street,  Totnes,  Devon. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  half-plate  camera  and  single  lens,  with  two  double  back 
and  two  inner  frames  for  carte  negatives  (by  Fallowfield),  also  a  fine  set  of 
beaver  fur,  fit  gentleman’s  coat  collar  and  cuffs,  only  worn  a  few  weeks,  a 
few  printing-in  backgrounds  and  tinters,  a  small  fairy  printing  name-press 
and  fount  of  type,  for  a  whole-plate  or  larger  camera,  or  camera  and  lens 
with  two  or  more  double  backs,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  W.  Brooke,  High-street  Studio,  Sliepton  Mallet. 

- - 

anstoers  to  (ttorasspontientsL 


&2T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Photographs  Registered. — 

John  Browning,  Exeter. — Three  Photographs  of  Dr.  Temple,  Bishop  of 
London. 

A.  C. — Will  reply  privately. 

Received. — J.  Juggins,  A.  R.  Graham,  J.  C. 

C.  H.  Laws.— -The  address  inquired  for  is  Devons-road,  Bow,  E. 

Frederick  Dunsterville  (Madras). — P.  0.  Order,  £1  3s.  6<L,  received  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1884  ;  Almanac  sent  February  17,  1885. 

Washer. — Unless  you  can  get  the  vessels  japanned,  we  should  advise  you  to 
coat  them  two  or  three  times  with  ordinary  Brunswick  black. 

Colonel  Gubbins. — There  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  glass,  but  we  are  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  set  you  right  shortly.  There  is  no  really  “  safe”  light. 

Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club.  —  The  proceedings  of  this  Society 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  present  number,  but  will  appear 
next  week. 

Lux. — A.  The  salt  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  cold  water. — B.  Use  the 
bichromate  of  soda  instead  of  the  potash  salt.  It  will  answer  your  purpose 
best. — C.  No.— D.  Better  omit  the  acetic  acid. 

R.  T.  Watson. — The  best  material  for  the  purpose  is  paraffine  wax.  The  next 
best,  perhaps,  is  shellac  varnish.  Three  or  four  thin  coatings  of  this  you  will 
find  far  more  efficacious  than  a  single  thick  one. 

O.  Connor. — With  plates  of  moderate  sensitiveness,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  photographing  the  dogs  out  of  doors,  particularly  if  you  employ 
a  portrait  lens.  There  is  no  particular  “dodge”  required,  as  you  appear  to 
imagine. 

R.  D.  P. — The  illustrations  are  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the  photo-block 
processes,  but  which  of  them  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  those  who  work  them 
do  not  publish  the  details.  Messrs.  Sprague  &  Co.’s  process  is  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  one. 

W.  W. — We  answered  a  query  of  yours,  a  few  Aveeks  back,  concerning  the 
fixing  of  a  lightning  conductor  on  your  studio.  Since  then  we  have  received 
no  further  communication.  If  you  have  written,  the  letter  has  miscarried. 
Kindly  repeat  the  query. 

S.  G.  L. — The  Lechanche  cells  you  have  will  be  quite  useless  for  your  experi¬ 
ments  in  making  electrotype  moulds  from  gelatine  reliefs.  One  cell  of  a 
Daniels’  or  Smees’  battery,  Avith  plates  about  six  inches  square,  Avill  be  very 
suitable  for  experiments  in  a  small  way. 

W.  J.  S. — Two  thicknesses  of  what  is  known  as  “black  twill,”  with  one  of 
yellow  between  them,  will  make  a  very  reliable  changing  bag.  If  this  will 
be  too  bulky  lor  you,  a  single  thickness  of  indiarubber  cloth,  such  as  that 
used  for  waterproof  coats,  may  lie  employed.  It  is  perfectly  light-tight,  and 
takes  up  but  little  space  Avhen  folded. 

At, ph.  King. — Judging  from  the  examples  forwarded,  there  is  little  doubt 
your  failure  has  arisen  from  the  light  you  have  developed  the  print  by  not 
being  sufficiently  non-actinic,  hence  the  cause  of  the  fog.  In  using  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  Avith  development  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  care  is  required 
as  regards  light  as  in  the  manipulation  of  dry  plates. 


Block  Tin.— This  correspondent,  not  having  conformed  to  our  rub-  by 
enclosing  name  and  address,  his  query,  as  a  matter  of  course,  remains 
unanswered. 

8.  E.  J. — Complains  of  the  blistering  of  a  certain  kind  of  doubly -alhiinieiiisi  d 
paper  of  Avhicli  he  has  a  quantity  in  stock.  He  says  lie  has  tried  all  tin- 
usual  remedies,  such  as  diluting  the  hypo,  by  degrees,  immersing  the  print- 
on  their  removal  from  the  fixing  bath  in  a  solution  of  salt,  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  sensitising  bath,  kc.,  but  with  no  avail.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  assist  our  correspondent. 

Puzzled. — Before  attempting  to  copy  the  oil  painting,  first  carefully  remove  j 
all  dirt  with  a  soft  sponge,  cold  Avater  and  soap  ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  soft  1 
sponge  and  a  little  glycerine  upon  it,  go  over  the  surface  of  the  picture,  i 
This  will  bring  out  much  of  the  detail  which,  you  say,  “  at  present  appears  j 
to  be  blurred.”  After  copying,  take  care  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  glycerine  I 
before  returning  the  picture  to  your  customer. 

Oxalate.— The  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  will  keep  in  good  condition.  In 
your  case,  the  solution  has  been  made  Avith  water  containing  lime,  which  is 
precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  and  forms  the  sediment  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain.  On  trial,  you  will  find  the  solution  will  work  satisfactorily.  By  a 
longer  exposure,  and  a  quicker  development,  a  warmer  tone  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Possibly  the  pictures,  Avhicli  you  so  much  admire,  were  on  chloride 
and  not  on  bromide  paper. 

A.  B.  C. — 1.  As  the  back  and  front  combinations  are  identical  in  construction, 
it  matters  not  which  you  employ  as  a  single  lens.  Whichever  you  use,  the 
convex  side  should  be  next  the  ground  glass,  and  the  stop  in  front. — 2.  Yes, 
if  the  neAv  combination  Avill  yield  pictures  which  will  answer  your  purpose. 
We  should,  howeA'er,  expect  a  better  result  would  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
longest  focus  lens  at  the  front,  and  the  shortest  at  back.  Try  it ;  you  will 
doubtless  find  that  a  better  combination  Avill  result. 

Dirty  Plate. — The  formula  stands  thus  : — Bichromate  of  potash,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  ;  sulphuric  acid,  one  pound  ;  water,  one  gallon.  This 
is  certainly  a  A  ery  good  detergent,  but  Ave  much  prefer  to  treat  the  glass 
either  Avith  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda  until  the  films  are  removed, 
and  then  to  givre  them  a  rinse  in  dilute  acid  ;  dry  and  polish.  The  highly 
corrosive  nature  of  the  acid  bichromate  solution  often  gives  rise  to  painful 
sores  on  the  hands  ;  hence  great  care  must  be  taken  Avhen  it  is  employed. 

J.  W.  Thomas. — We  have  no  further  details  of  the  process  than  have  been 
published,  and  in  them  no  mention  is  made  of  any  battery  being  required. 
The  simple  contact  of  the  copper  with  the  chloride  of  silver  causes  a  decom¬ 
position  of  the  latter,  and  sets  the  chlorine  free,  which  acts  upon  the  copper 
and  etches  it.  The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  much 
assisted  by  moistening  the  film  with  a  faintly  acid  solution — say,  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  process,  as  published,  being,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the 
conversion  of  chloride  of  silver  into  metallic  silver  by  the  zinc  process. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  Avill  take  place  next  Tuesday,  February  24th,  at  8  p.m., 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday,  February  25, 1885,  Avill 
be  On  Lantern  Slide  Preparation. 

As  a  means  of  producing  an  artificial  sea  atmosphere  in  houses,  the  use  has 
been  suggested  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  containing  1  per  cent  of 
ozonic  ether,  iodine  to  saturation,  and  2 -50  per  cent  of  sea  salt.  The  solution, 
placed  in  a  steam  or  hand-spray  diffuser,  can  be  distributed  in  the  finest  spray 
in  a  room  at  the  rate  of  tAvo  fluid  ounces  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  com¬ 
municates  a  pleasant  odour,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good  a  purifier  of  a  sick 
chamber  as  ever  used,  besides  being  a  poAverful  disinfectant. — Photographic 
Times. 

Notts  Photographic  Association. — An  exhibition  of  photographs  was 
opened  at  the  Castle  Art  Museum  at  Nottingham,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Notts  Photographic  Association,  on  Saturday  last,  14th  inst.  UpAvards  of  a 
hundred  exhibitors  sent  in  pictures,  and  many  of  the  best-known  exhibits 
from  previous  collections  were  to  be  found.  Amongst  the  local  exhibitors 
Avere  Messrs.  Allen,  Bird,  Cockayne,  Alfred  Cox,  A.  W.  Cox,  Davis,  and 
Wright.  The  principal  exhibitors  from  a  distance  are  Captain  Abney,  the 
Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  P.  H.  Emerson,  G.  Hadley,  R.  Keene,  and  H.  P. 
Robinson;  Avhile  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  the  School  of  Military  Engineering 
add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  sIioav.  Mr.  Harry  Manfield,  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  secured  a  medal  for  the  best  picture  taken  by  an  amateur,  and  Messrs. 
Pike  (of  Newcastle)  aud  Taylor  (of  Nottingham)  received  honourable  mention. 
— the  only  awards  apparently  made.  The  judges  Avere  Messrs.  Robert  Slingsby, 
Alfred  Cox,  and  A.  H.  Simpson. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 

In  preparing  for  the  development  of  the  transparencies,  com¬ 
mence  by  making  the  following  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  60  grains. 

Pure  alcohol  .  to  make  1  ounce. 

Eight  minims  of  this  solution  contain  one  grain  of  pyrogallol, 
and  one  minim  added  to  one  drachm  of  water  is  equivalent  to 
a  one-grain  solution.  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  ordinary 
dropping  tubes  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  case  to  drop 
minims  accurately,  but  especially  are  they  untrustworthy  in 
connection  with  alcoholic  solutions.  We  have  known  cases 
where  a  dropping  tube  lias  been  used  as  delivering  minims  of 
the  above  pyro  solution,  when,  on  testing,  it  has  required 
upwards  of  three  hundred  drops  to  make  one  drachm.  It  will 
be  easy,  however,  to  select  from  a  number  of  drawn  tubes  one 
which  will  deliver  with  tolerable  accuracy  a  definite  number  of 
drops  to  the  minim — two  or  four  preferably. 


No.  2. 


Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Water  . 

No.  3. 

Liquor  ammonia,  s.g.  *880  . 

Water  . 

to  make  2  ounces. 

No.  4. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia . 

Water  . 

This  last  solution  must  be  made  with  cold  water  as  heat 
decomposes  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  carefully  stoppered 
I  bottle.  If  a  saturated  solution  be  kept  as  stock,  it  may  be 
diluted  when  required  for  use  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
■stock  solution  to  six  of  water.  Solutions  No.  3  and  No.  4  may 
be  used  according  to  taste,  many  operators  preferring  the  car¬ 
bonate,  though  for  general  purposes  we  are  inclined  to  lean 
1  towards  the  liquid  ammonia. 

Having  treated  the  exposed  plate  with  alcohol,  and  washed 
t  thoroughly,  until  all  signs  of  “  greasincss  ”  have  disappeared 
rom  the  surface,  it  is  placed  qjpon  a  pneumatic  holder ;  it  is 
finite  unnecessary  to  develope  the  collodion  film  in  a  dish 
is  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  as  the  solution  flows  readily  and 
-moothly,  and  causes  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  the 
urface  evenly  covered.  This  not  only  results  in  an  economy 
4  developing  solution,  but  it  is  extremely  convenient,  as  the 
Picture  is  more  easily  handled,  and  the  developing  solution 
an  be  more  quickly  washed  off,  diluted,  or  strengthened,  as 
ircumstances  may  require,  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  dish 
•  -'ere  employed,  while  it  allows  the  image  to  be  examined  for 


density,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble. 

While  the  plate  has  been  washing  we  will  suppose  the 
developer  to  have  been  got  ready  in  a  small  developing  cup. 
For  a  quarter-plate  or  lantern  slide  that  has  received  a  propel' 
exposure,  the  developer  may  consist  of,  say,  two  drachms  of 
water,  one  or  two  minims  of  No.  1  (pyro  solution),  and  the 
same  quantity  of  No.  2,  or  bromide  solution.  This  is  poured 
quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  back  into  the  deve¬ 
loping  cup  once  or  twice,  in  order  to  mix  it  evenly  with  the 
water  already  contained  in  and  on  the  film.  This  being  done, 
one  or  two  minims  of  either  of  the  ammonia  solutions  (Nos.  3 
or  4)  is  added  to  the  developer,  which  is  at  once  returned  to 
the  plate.  In  a  very  few  seconds  the  image  will  commence  to 
appear,  and  now  is  the  time  to  watch  carefully  its  progress. 

If  the  exposure  have  been  sufficient,  the  picture  will  flash 
up  rapidly  in  all  its  details,  and  with  a  somewhat  flat  appear¬ 
ance,  extreme  delicacy,  but  no  vigour.  Should  the  develop¬ 
ment  be  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  the  veiling  of  the  high  lights, 
it  is  better  to  pour  the  developer  back  into  the  cup,  and  to 
wash  the  film,  rather  than  to  suddenly  add  more  restraining 
bromide.  This  gives  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
the  picture  ;  and  while  the  washing  has  of  itself  a  restraining 
action,  it  does  not  check  or  retard  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  developer,  as  the  sudden  addition  of  bromide  does.  Of 
course,  in  a  case  of  unmistakeable  over  exposure,  or  over 
energy  of  the  developing  solution,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  at  once  resort  to  more  bromide. 

If,  on  a  leisurely  examination  of  the  image  it  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  out  in  the  details,  the  redevelopment  or  intensi¬ 
fication  may  be  proceeded  with ;  the  same  solution  employed 
at  first  being,  except  in  special  cases,  strengthened  up  for  the 
purpose.  Additional  quantities  of  pyro  and  of  ammonia  are 
to  be  added,  together  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  restraining 
bromide  to  preserve  the  clearness  of  the  lights,  while  the 
shadows  of  the  positive  are  gaining  the  requisite  density. 
Upon  the  character  of  the  pyroxiline,  as  well  as  of  the  pre¬ 
servative  used,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  proportions 
necessary  ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
maximum  quantity  of  three  minims  of  No.  1,  and  four  minims 
of  No.  3  or  4  to  each  drachm  of  solution,  will  be  as  much  as 
the  collodion  film  will  bear  with  safety.  The  quantity  of  No.  2 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  other  circumstances  attending  the 
exposure  of  the  plate;  but  it  is  not  well  to  overdose  the  develoj)er 
with  bromide,  as,  in  addition  to  other  injurious  effects,  it  exerts 
a  solvent  action  on  the  finer  details  of  the  delicate  image. 

A  properly  exposed  plate  will  generally  be  completely  de¬ 
veloped  in  little  more  than  a  minute ;  but  should  the  lights  be 
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slow  in  making  their  appearance,  the  energy  of  the  developer 
must  be  augmented  by  the  cautious  addition  of  more  ammonia, 
keeping  down  the  strength  of  the  pyro,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  the  bromide  also,  until  the  whole  of  the  details  are  out. 
In  fact,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  intensify  until  the  whole 
of  the  image  has  been  brought  out  in  the  extremely  delicate 
form  we  have  described.  Then,  on  the  application  of  a  more 
powerful  solution,  strength  is  rapidly  added  to  the  picture,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  its  gradations  in  nature. 

Where  decided  under-exposure  is  the  fault,  the  only  plan  to 
adopt  is,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  maximum, 
using  a  corresponding  proportion  of  bromide,  but  keeping  down 
the  strength  of  the  pyro,  or  even  reducing  it  to  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  or  even  less  to  the  ounce  of  developer.  Good  results  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  washing  off  the  developer  thoroughly, 
and  allowing  the  plate  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  plain 
solution  of  ammonia,  one  minim  of  No.  3  to  the  drachm  of 
water,  or  when  the  under-exposure  is  not  great,  mere  soaking 
in  water  will  frequently  help  development.  The  reapplication 
of  the  normal  solution  will  then  frequently  bring  out  tbe  desired 
detail.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  tones  obtained  will  be  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory. 

Where  the  exposure  has  been  so  much  in  excess  of  what  is 
requisite,  or  when  through  want  of  judgment  so  strong  a  de¬ 
veloper  is  applied  that  the  image  flashes  out  instantly,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  immediately  wash  off  the  developer  and 
immerse  the  plate  in  a  solution  containing  the  maximum  quan¬ 
tities  of  pyro  and  bromide,  but  no  ammonia.  After  two  or 
three  minutes  in  this  solution,  ammonia  may  be  cautiously 
added  and  the  development  finished. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  article,  we  have  not  made  any 
systematic  trials  of  other  alkalis  besides  ammonia,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  they  are  equally  applicable.  We  recollect  that 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  in  describing  the  action  of  different  alkalis  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  ammonia,  claimed  for  ^'carbonate  of  soda  the 
power  of  giving  red  images.  The  bicarbonates  have  more 
recently  been  shown  to  act  as  restrainers ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt,  from  our  own  experience,  that  if  the  solution  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  be  made  with  hot,  or  even  warm  water,  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  dissipated,  and  the  solution  becomes  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  and  acquires  developing  properties. 

Mr.  .  Sutton’s  observations  alluded  to  above  are  in  accord 
with  a  curious  fact  communicated  to  us  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr. 
William  Brooks,  a  well-known  authority  in  collodion  emulsion 
matters.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  in  the  habit  of  securing  red 
tones  with  pyro  and  potassium  carbonate,  but  on  changing  the 
sample  of  the  latter,  he  ceased  to  obtain  the  same  colours ; 
and  after  experimenting  with  various  samples  obtained  from 
different  sources,  he  traced  the  change  of  behaviour  to  the  fact 
that  his  original  sample  of  carbonate  contained  considerable 
traces  of  bicarbonate.  Now  by  the  admixture  of  bicarbonate 
he  succeeds  in  securing  a  wide  range  of  warm  tones. 

We  have  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  use  of  acetate  of  soda 
and  similar  substances  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  tone  ; 
for  information  on  that  subject  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Brooks’  article  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  next  article  will  deal  with 
fixing  and  toning. 

- - ♦ - - 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  FAILURES  IN 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

JUDGING  from  the  number  of  times  our  advice  has  of  late 
been  asked  in  questions  touching  the  production  of  photo¬ 
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graphs  of  microscopic  objects,  we  should  imagine  that  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  subject,  which  apparently  had  begun 
to  wane,  is  again  growing.  Numbers  of  investigators,  some 
experienced  in  photography,  but  not  with  the  microscope, 
others  skilled  with  the  latter,  but  not  in  the  former,  have 
made  a  few  attempts,  which,  from  the  want  of  a  little  ex¬ 
perienced  advice,  or  through  not  knowing  the  details  of  each 
branch  of  the  subject,  have  been  attended  with  so  little  success  i 
that  they  have  thrown  up  their  experiments  in  disgust;  while  j 
others  again  have  refrained  entirely,  either  through  fear  of  the  , 
great  difficulties  which  they  believed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
success,  or  a  disinclination  to  incur  the  imagined  expense.  To  : 
the  latter  we  say,  that  the  difficulty  and  the  cost  is  a  figment,  a 
bugbear  without  existence ;  and  to  the  former  we  may  give  a 
few  hints  that  may  help  them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which, 
simple  as  they  are,  yet  dishearten  them. 

To  obtain  negatives  of  real  excellence,  there  is  not  the  | 
slightest  need  to  purchase  a  single  piece  of  apparatus  beyond 
the  ordinary  outfit  of  the  photographer  and  the  microscopist ; 
as  although,  perhaps,  time  may  be  saved  by  getting  together 
an  elaborate  arrangement,  yet  a  camera  at  one  end  of  a  bench 
or  shelf,  or  of  a  dining-room  table,  and  a  microscope  opposite 
to  it  a  little  further  along  the  table,  &c.,  with  an  ordinary 
paraffine  lamp,  costing  eighteenpence,  and  the  usual  bulls’-eye 
condenser,  are  all  the  apparatus  that  need  actually  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  first-class  negatives.  We  were 
lately  in  the  laboratory  of  a  clever  amateur,  and  saw  produced 
most  excellent  photomicrographs,  though  all  the  impedimenta 
consisted  merely  of  a  camera  with  the  lens  removed,  a  micro¬ 
scope,  a  bulls’-eye  condenser,  and  a  few  pieces  of  black  velvet. 
The  camera  was  put  close  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  micro¬ 
scope  placed  horizontally,  and  removed  a  couple  of  feet  away 
was  fixed  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  lens  flange,  the 
slide  placed  on  the  stage,  the  light  and  the  condenser  adjusted, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  plate  was  being  exposed. 

At  the  next  experiments  we  witnessed  a  little  more  elabora¬ 
tion  characterised  the  arrangements.  A  plain  deal  board  seven 
feet  long  had  been  procured,  and  at  a  foot  from  one  end  an 
upright  had  been  screwed,  while  a  groove  had  been  made  in 
the  long  board  to  admit  a  second  upright,  which  could  travel 
and  be  clamped  at  various  distances.  The  first  upright  was 
pierced  with  a  circular  aperture,  to  which  was  stitched  a  velvet 
sleeve,  and  the  second  had  a  rectangular  aperture  and  a  groove 
at  the  back  to  carry  the  owner’s  dark  slide  or  focussing-glass  in 
lieu  of  employing  a  camera. 

In  using  this,  or  indeed  any,  arrangement  of  apparatus  it  is 
evident  that  the  exposure  may  be  made  in  a  darkened  room, 
without  any  cover  over  the  space  between  microscope  and  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  ;  but  in  view  of  possible  reflections  from  ceiling  or 
surrounding  objects,  we  should  advise  that  a  protection  be 
afforded  by  means  of  some  opaque  material.  In  one  instance 
we  have  come  across,  this  was  done  by  bridging  over  the  space 
with  a  couple  of  walking-sticks,  across  which  was  thrown  an  old 
shawl,  while  in  another  velvet  was  used,  and  was  stretched  taut, 
and  secured  in  place  by  drawing-pins. 

So  far  as  to  the  simplicity  with  which  the  work  may  be 
carried  on ;  the  correction  of  errors  in  working  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  any  abstruse  recommendations.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  during  all  our  remarks  we  premise  a  knowledge  of 
actual  working  details ;  they  have  been  fully  described  before, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  repeat  them  unnecessarily.  We 
also  would  add  that  our  remarks  are  more  particularly  intended 
to  benefit  beginners  at  the  work,  those  whose  inchoate  arrange- 
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ment  are  standing  still  through  having  borne  no  result  worth 
showing,  from  want  of  a  friendly  hint.  At  the  outset  we  may 
say  we  advise  the  usb  of  microscope  without  eyepiece  to  the 
inexperienced. 

Of  the  many  failures  we  have  seen  the  majority  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  or  absence  of  richness  of  colour, 
and  by  a  general  lack  ,of  sharpness  and  a  want  of  uniformity. 
The  former  effect  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  under-exposure 
and  consequent  over-development — beginners  nearly  always 
under-expose — the  latter  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  which 
we  may  deal  with  seriatim. 

We  may  first  deal  with  the  variation  between  visual  and  actinic 
focus,  though  this  is  a  point  so  often  impressed  upon  the  tyro, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  negative  be 
greatly  inferior  in  sharpness  to  the  image  on  the  ground-glas's, 
it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  two  foci  do  not  coincide, 
and  the  exact  adjustment  or  allowance  to  be  made  can  only  be 
discovered  by  a  system  of  trial  and  error.  Let  the  image  be 
put  out  of  focus  till  it  assimilates,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  negative  by  giving  the  fine  adjustment  a  slight 
turn  so  as  to  cause  the  objective  to  approach  the  slide  or  object. 
If  this  should  not  be  quite  right  another  negative  or  two,  with 
increased  or  diminished  alteration,  will  soon  give  the  distance. 
As  a  very  slight  portion  of  a  revolution  suffices,  a  pointer 
should  be  attached  to  the  pinion  or  screw  head  to  indicate 
slight  alterations.  This  we  saw  done  by  attaching  a  narrow 
piece  of  paper  a  couple  of  inches  long  by  moistening  it  with 
the  tongue  and  pressing  it  to  the  screw  head  ;  the  eye  can  judge 
of  the  distance  it  moves  ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  work  against  a 
cardboard  circle,  and  the  angle  described  noted.  Let  us  say  in 
passing  that  we  have  used  many  lenses  with  which  no  allow¬ 
ance  whatever  had  to  be  made. 

Our  experience  is,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the 
main  cause  of  unsharpness  is  an  improper  mode  of  illuminating 
the  object.  With  the  same  lens,  camera,  condenser,  and  lamp, 
it  is  possible  by  varying  the  mode  of  illumination  to  get  either 
crisp,  sharpness,  or  woolly  indistinctness  of  definition.  The 
illumination  with  a  simple  bull’s-eye  condenser  should  be  made 
as  follows  : — Turn  the  flame  edgewise  to  the  object,  and  after 
focussing,  vary  the  distance  between  flame  and  condenser,  and 
condenser  and  object,  till,  without  altering  the  focussing,  the 
image  appears  sharpest  on  the  ground-glass.  It  will  be  found 
that  very  great  differences  occur  in  the  sharpness  produced. 
Here  we  should  note  that  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
keep  all  in  one  straight  line — object,  lamp,  and  condenser, — 
and  that  the  latter  be  exactly  “  square  ”  to  the  axis  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  All  this  being  done  carefully — an  assistant  to  make 
these  adjustments,  while  the  experimenter  is  noting  the  focus 
will  be  of  material  assistance, — let  the  wheel  of  diaphragms, 
which  is  found  in  all  of  the  cheaper  microscopes,  be  turned  till 
the  smallest  aperture  is  brought  to  bear,  the  effect  will  be 
marvellous ;  the  increase  of  sharpness  will  exceed  that  brought 
about  in  ordinary  photographic  work  by  placing  a  diaphragm 
in  the  lens.  It  may  be  found  that  sufficient  sharpness  will  be 
obtained  by  an  aperture  of  medium  size  being  brought  into 
place  instead  of  the  smaller  ;  and  it  will  be  most  instructive  to 
watch  the  effect  of  each  aperture  in  turn.  Some  of  the  more 
elaborate  microscopes  have  the  diaphragm  too  far  removed  to 
be  sufficiently  efficacious  in  increasing  the  sharpness.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  extemporise  one,  and  there  will  be  less 
trouble  in  centering,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  object  on  the  stage. 
This  point  is  important,  and  it  will  often  happen  that  a  more 
elaborate  instrument  is  less  effective  than  one  of  cheaper  con¬ 


struction.  Unless  the  substage  be  a  thin  one,  the  'simplest 
stage,  with  a  wheel  of  diaphragms  is  actually  better.  With 
high  powers,  of  course,  it  will  be  better  to  use  a  carefully 
selected  achromatic  condenser  ;  but  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
that  the  distance  be  properly  adjusted.  In  photographing  not 
only  is  sharpness  needed,  but  the  maximum  illumination  com¬ 
patible  therewith. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  may  be  noted,  that  if  a 
large  and  a  small  condenser  be  combined,  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  illumination  may  be  obtained,  with  a  consequent 
diminution  of  the  time  of  exposure.  It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  state  that  all  focussing  should  be  done  at  the 
objective,  and  not  the  screen  end  ;  the  latter  may  move  an 
inch  or  two  without  apparent  alteration  of  focus.  When  the 
object,  if  it  be  a  thin  one,  does  not  appear  uniformly  in  focus, 
it  may  be  owing  either  to  the  glass  upon  which  it  is  mounted 
not  having  parallel  sides,  or  the  tube  of  the  microscope  may 
not  have  been  brought  strictly  to  the  horizontal ;  the  former 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

Again,  the  object  itself  may  not  be  capable  of  sharp  treat¬ 
ment,  either  through  possessing  thickness,  not  being  a  perfect 
specimen,  or  not  suitable  for  giving  sharp  detail.  The  well- 
known  “tongue  of  a  blow-fly”  is  a  favourite  subject  of  ex¬ 
periment,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  much  superior  some 
specimens  are  to  others ;  hence,  if  comparisons  of  results  are 
made,  the  original  objects  should  be  brought  forward,  or  mis¬ 
take  and  disappointment  will  arise. 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  or  we  might  easily  multiply 
instances  of  failure  ;  we  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  pointing  out 
the  commonest  trouble  of  all  that  have  been  brought  before  us — 
that  is,  a  large  flare-spot  in  the  middle  of  the  plate.  This  is 
always  caused  from  reflections  from  the  interior  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube,  and  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  pasting  a  piece 
of  black  velvet  upon  a  long  piece  of  card  and  folding  it  so  as 
to  form  a  tube  to  slip  inside  the  microscope  body.  All  flare 
and  fog  then  disappears  as  though  by  magic. 

- - ♦ - - - 

Thu  clock  and  watch  makers  who  have  been  going  in  for  the  “  new 
style  ”  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it ;  in  catering  for  a  fickle 
public  they  seem  likely  to  find  that  a  foible  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
fashion  if  there  is  a  real  inconvenience  involved  in  its  adoption  ;  and 
as  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  twenty-four-o’clock  watch  with  the 
figures  all  in  one  circle,  a  glance  only  is  needed  to  show'  it.  We  do  not, 
in  taking  our  time  by  a  wratch,  look  at  the  actual  figures  themselves  ; 
we  merely  observe  the  direction  of  the  hands,  memory  does  the  rest ; 
but  when  the  number  of  figures  is  doubled,  it  w'ill  be  impossible  to 
know  the  time  till  the  figures  pointed  at  are  closely  observed.  True, 
these  difficulties  are  avoided  by  making  a  double  circle  of  figures  ;  but 
we  really  see  no  practical  advantage,  in  this  country  at  anyrate,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  old  time  except  for  railway  time-tables  and  such¬ 
like  purposes.  We  have  heard  of  very  scientific  photographers  having 
appointment  cards  printed  under  the  twenty-four  o’clock  system,  but 
we  strongly  advise  intending  imitators  to  pause. 


Even  astronomers  are  beginning  to  think  that  Greenwich  was  over- 
zealous  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference,  and  altering  their  mode  of  reckoning,  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  wras  not  the  introduction  of  consecutive  hours  up  to 
twenty-four,  but  the  starting  the  astronomical  day  at  the  same  time 
as  the  civil,  instead  of  at  mid-day  as  before.  We  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  change  was  only 
tentative ;  but  Professor  Newcomb  has  written  strongly  deprecating 
the  change,  as  being  “one. which  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all,  unless 
some  stronger  reason  for  it  than  is  now  presented  shall  be  pointed 
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out/’  on  Account  of  the  confusion  likely  to  occur  in  after  years  in 
referring  to  past  dates.  Certainly  the  same  thing  was  said  when  the 
Old  Style  was  supplanted  by  the  New  in  reckoning  dates,  more  than  a 
century  ago. 


The  strongest  proof  of  the  unlikelihood  of  the  change  becoming 
popularly  adopted  was  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  at  its  last  meeting.  An  alteration  in  the  time  of  day  at  which 
the  ordinary  meetings  were  held  was  proposed,  and  in  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  the  term  “  seventeen  hours  ”  was  employed ;  it  was 
almost  unanimously  condemned,  and  five  o’clock  was  substituted. 


A  question’  of  ethics.  The  genial  resident  medical  adviser  of  a  county 
lunatic  asylum  was  enjoying  a  holiday  by  a  quiet  pull  up  the  river  in 
company  with  a  friend,  and  had  taken  a  pot-shot  with  his  camera  at 
a  pretty  bit  of  river-side  scenery,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle  distance 
leaning  over  a  stile  and  admiring  the  view.  The  exposure  is  made,  and 
a  good  back  view  of  the  man  taken  :  “  I  believe  that  is  a  familiar 
form,”  says  the  doctor.  u  By  Jove,  it  is  that  lunatic  who  escaped  a 
day  or  two  ago:  a  perfectly  harmless  fellow.”  A  parley  ensued. 
“  Hullo !  I’ve  just  been  taking  your  picture.  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?”  “  Oh  !  I  wanted  to  he  out.”  “  Very  well ;  come  along  in  the 
boat  and  I’ll  go  back  and  sign  your  discharge.”  The  doctor  and  his 
friend  rowed  a  few  yards  past  some  hushes,  earnestly  confabulating  as 
to  their  course  of  procedure,  and  the  man  followed.  Just,  however,  as 
the  boat  touched  the  shore  he  changed  his  mind  and  bolted ;  out 
jumped  the  doctor  and  rushed  up  the  bank  after  his  patient;  hut  he 
was  not  in  training ;  he  was  soon  “  winded,”  and  the  patient  escaped. 
Now  the  latter,  it  appears,  was  practically  cured,  and  would  shortly 
have  had  his  discharge.  The  doctor  was  spared  having  to  convoy  him 
to  town,  he  had  his  gentle  paddle  down  stream,  he  exposed  a  few 
plates,  enjoyed  his  holiday  in  fact,  and — he  was  glad  the  man  escaped 
in  the  chase.  Query,  ought  he  to  have  been  glad  ?  This  is  a  true 
tale. 


According  to  the  Scientific  American ,  the  two  crown-glass  discs  for 
the  great  Lick  telescope,  which,  after  taking  so  long  to  produce,  were 
at  last  sent  off  to  America  to  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons,  who  are 
constructing  the  huge  instrument,  have  been  pronounced  defective  by 
Mr.  Clark.  As,  however,  these  discs  were  sent  out  last  autumn,  and 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clark  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
them  before  they  were  despatched,  there  seems  a  probability  of  error 
in  the  announcement. 


The  question  raised  by  Lord  Rayleigh  last  week  in  connection  with 
the  eyesight  of  savages  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Rand  Capron, 
ivho,  in  the  succeeding  number  of  Nature ,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
the  acute-eyed  savage  having  developed  an  eye  of  larger  aperture,  and 
so  become  capable  of  seeing  with  greater  minuteness  of  detail  than  the 
civilised  man.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  matter  of  curious  investigation 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  eye  after  a  few 
generations  of  photographers,  who  work  under  such  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  of  light. 


The  effect  of  a  previous  picture  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  cleaned  and  re¬ 
coated,  has  often  been  dwelt  upon  without  any  very  satisfactory  theory 
being  proposed.  A  writer  to  Nature ,  however,  has  communicated 
certain  facts  which  have  a  very  close  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  may 
serve  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  Theorising 
upon  certain  curious  instances  of  erosion  of  glass  surfaces  that  had 
been  described,  he  was  led  to  make  experiments,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  similar  results  by  other  means,  supported  by  the  theory  he 
had  formed.  His  experiments  were  successful,  and  they  showed  that 
erosion  of  the  surface  of  glass  may  occur  when  no  free  acid  is  present; 
and  when  glass  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkaline  fluid,  a 
colloid,  and  crystalline  substances  capable  of  assuming  in  the  presence 
of  a  colloid  a  spherical  form.  Similar  results  had  been  obtained  by 
the  writer’s  teacher,  the  late  Mr.  Rainey,  who  produced  similar  effects 
of  erosion  by  depositing  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  spherical  form,  in  the 


presence  of  strong  gum,  upon  a  glass  plate.  The  plate  was  eroded  at 
every  point  of  contact  of  a  sphere,  and  he  explained  the  result  on  the 
principle  of  molecular  coalescence.  May  not  the  same  effect  occur  from 
the  presence  in  collodion  of  the  particles  of  silver  deposited  by  the 
developer,  hut  to  so  slight  an  extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  to 
escape  notice  ? 


In  the  same  paper  we  read  that,  for  the  first  time  in  English  warfare, 
balloons  are  to  be  utilised  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  the  balloon  or 
telegraph  corps  for  the  Suakim  Expeditionary  Force  having  sailed  on 
Monday  in  the  Queen  transport.  More  balloons  are  to  he  taken 
out,  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  taking  observations  of  the  enemy's 
positions.  Materials  for  making  gas  are  carried,  with  also  machines  for 
compressing  the  gas,  and  portable  and  stationary  cylinders  for  contain¬ 
ing  and  transporting  it.  Although  we  read  that  communications  will  lie 
made  by  telephone  between  the  air  and  the  ground,  we  do  not  notice  one 
single  word  about  photography.  Still,  with  such  an  experienced  staff 
of  military  photographers  as  have  been  trained  for  years  past,  it  is 
scarcely  to  he  believed  that  advantage  is  not  to  he  taken  of  the  price¬ 
less  services  of  photography  in  this  connection ;  we  shall  anxiously 
keep  watch  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 


In  th q  Bulletin  of  the  French  Chemical  Society,  W.  Miliailoff  describes 
a  new  method  of  obtaining  pure  albumen.  He  filters  white  of  egg 
through  muslin,  and  then  treats  it  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  afterwards  adding  as  much  more  undis¬ 
solved  sulphate  as  the  liquid  will  take  up.  The  albumenous  substances 
are  thus  precipitated,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  a  further 
quantity  of  saturated  solution  as  above,  having  been  rendered  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia  is  dialysed.  The  water  which  replaces  the 
excess  of  sulphate  and  the  alkalies  of  the  precipitated  albuinenoids, 
leaves  the  whole  of  the  globulins  and  globulinates  in  the  precipitate, 
and  the  pure  albumen  is  obtained  in  solution. 


The  albumen  so  obtained  possesses  remarkable  properties,  very  different 
from  the  substance  under  that  name  familiar  to  photographers.  Thus, 
it  may  he  boiled  without  any  coagulation  taking  place,  and  is  almost 
neutral  in  its  reaction  (slightly  acid),  and  does  not  give  any  precipitate 
with  barium  salts.  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  by  means  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  all  alhumenoids,  or  their  derivatives,  may  he 
precipitated. 


The  mention  of  albumen  suggests  thoughts  of  citric  acid,  and  its  action 
upon  sensitised  albmnenised  paper,  a  treatment  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  forms  the  basis  of  the  ready  sensitised  papers  whose  mode  of 
preparation  is  published.  According  to  A.  Reychler,  citrate  of  silver 
rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  with  considerable  development  of  heat  and 
discolouration  of  the  silver  salt.  If  this  assertion  be  correct,  though 
we  doubt  its  entire  exactitude,  it  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  citrate  of  silver  is  not  formed  in  the  processes  above  mentioned ; 
for  one  of  the  recognised  methods  of  using  such  papers  consists  in  form¬ 
ing  it  with  ammonia,  and  no  discolouration  then  takes  place.  The 
same  writer  states  that  silver  citrate  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and 
is,  by  alcohol,  precipitable  therefrom  in  another  form — as  a  thick  syrup, 
soluble  in  water. 


One  inch  and  a  quarter,  it  was  mentioned  at  the  Photographic  Club 
the  other  evening,  is  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  actinic 
foci  of  the  celebrated  Boston  telescope.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
image  is  accurately  focussed,  it  has  to  he  put  an  inch-and-a-quarter  out 
of  focus,  visually,  to  secure  a  sharply  defined  picture  upon  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  This  magnificent  instrument,  one  of  the  finest  re¬ 
fractors  in  existence,  was  constructed  by  Alvan  Clark,  and  the  object 
glass  is  something  like  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  of  twenty-five 
feet  focal  length.  Dr.  Huggins’  large  refractor,  by  Grubb,  though 
smaller  than  the  Boston  instrument — the  objective  being  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  focus — requires  a  proportionally 
larger  amount  of  correction. 
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Int  astronomical  photography,  of  course,  if  a  reflecting  telescope  be 
employed  instead  of  a  refractor,  no  correction  is  required,  as  a  re¬ 
flector  has  no  chemical  fbcus.  This,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention, 
is  a  great  convenience  in  astronomical  photography,  inasmuch  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  foci  of  any  object-glass  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  direct  experiment,  because  it  varies  with  each  instrument. 


It  is  gratifying  to  photographers  to  know  that  in  the  forthcoming  Inter" 
national  Inventions  Exhibition,  the  exhibitors  themselves  will  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  jurors  who  are  to  make  the  awards.  A  jury 
commission  has  been  appointed  from  amongst  the  executive  council 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  effectively  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  juries.  In  due  course  each  exhibitor  will  be  supplied 
with  a  form,  upon  which  he  will  be  asked  to  write  the  names  of 
gentlemen  whom  he  considers  it  desirable  should  be  invited  to  act  as 
jurors.  From  the  names  thus  submitted  the  commission  will  select 
jurors  for  the  different  classes  and  groups.  This,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  the  same  system  as  that  pursued  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
Health  Exhibition,  and  it  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily — hence  its 
adoption  for  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition. 


Photographers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  com¬ 
mission  includes  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Wood  is  himself  a  distinguished 
amateur,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  use  influence  with  good 
effect  amongst  his  fellow  commissioners  to  secure  such  a  representative 
jury  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  exhibitors  generally  in  group  XXIX. 
Mr.  Wood’s  intimate  knowledge  of  photography  and  photographers 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  commission,  as  well  as  to  the 
exhibitors  in  this  section. 


We  learn  also  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition 
have  decided  this  year  to  throw  open  to  public  tender  the  right  to 
take  photographs  within  the  building  and  grounds  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  the  notice,  with  conditions  and  form  of  tender  will  shortly 
be  issued  to  the  profession.  This  is,  we  think,  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  photographers  generally. 
From  the  abstract  of  conditions,  which  we  print  in  another  column,  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  photographs — 
both  portraits  and  otherwise — will  be  vested  in  the  contractors,  this 
right  is  not  to  prevent  exhibitors  in  the  photographic  department  from 
carrying  on,  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration,  any  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses  whatever,  nor  from  distributing  gratuitously  photographs  of  their 
exhibits;  such  photographs  to  be  executed  by  the  contractors  at  fixed 
prices  included  in  the  tender.  Forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Executive  Council,  and  must  be  filled  up  and  sent  in  not  later  than 
March  14th. 


From  several  quarters  we  have  heard  complaints  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  new  gelatino-chloride  paper  is,  as  a  rule,  over  estimated  by  its 
manufacturers.  If  this  be  the  case  it  is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  apt  to  mislead  experimentalists  who  try  the  paper  for 
the  first  time,  particularly  as  no  advantage  will  be  gained  by  excessive 
sensitiveness  for  contact  printing.  What  matters  it  whether  the 
prints  have  to  be  exposed  for  ten,  twenty,  or  for  thirty  seconds.  The 
longer  time  will,  in  practice,  be  found  the  most  convenient,  as  enabling 
a  latitude  in  the  exposure  to  be  given — a  boon  to  many  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  gained  experience  in  working  the  paper. 


Perhaps,  after  all,  the  paper  is  really  as  sensitive  as  is  claimed  for 
it,  provided  the  development  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  details.  When  this  is  the  case,  however,  a  black,  or  greenish 
black,  image  results,  which  no  amount  of  gold  toning  will  convert 
into  a  tone  at  all  resembling  that  obtained  on  albumenised  paper.  The 
cold  tone  obtained,  when  the  minimum  of  exposure  is  given,  may 
have  led  many  to  express  such  a  decided  opinion  as  they  have,  that 
gelatine  paper  will  not  yield  good  tones,  and,  therefore,  it  will  never 
supplant  albumenised  paper  for  every-day  use. 


1  A! 


As  a  practical  hint,  we  would  suggest  to  all  who  have  experienced 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  tones  they  desire,  to  try  the  following 
experiment : — From  the  same  negative  make,  say,  four  or  five  prints, 
giving  different  exposures  to  each,  beginning  with  what  is  known  to 
be  very  much  under-,  and  finishing  with  what  is  deemed  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  over-exposed.  Then  to  develope  and  tone  them  under  the 
same  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  carefully  noting  the  difference  in 
their  behaviour  both  in  the  developer  and  in  the  toning  bath,  and  also 
in  the  fixing  solution.  The  lesson  taught  by  this  simple  experiment 
will  prove  of  more  value  than  any  amount  of  correspondence  with  the 
manufacturers. 


The  period  of  the  year  has  now  arrived  when  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  will  be  devoting  some  attention  to  the  renovation  of  their 
premises,  in  view  of  the  coming  season.  While  this  matter  is  under 
consideration,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  structural  condition  of 
many  studios  which  were  erected  in  the  olden  days — when  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  use  as  much  glass  as  possible.  Many  such 
studios  were  constructed  principally  of  wood,  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  and  of  the  lightest  possible  description.  During  next 
month,  strong  winds  and  heavy  gales  may  be  anticipated,  and  the 
wreckage  of  a  photographer’s  studio  is  by  no  means  an  unknown 
circumstance.  If  many  of  the  ancient  studios  were  denuded  of  the 
paint  and  putty,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  applied,  it  would 
be  seen  at  once  how  utterly  unadapted  the}-  are  for  withstanding  a 
heavy  gale,  should  they  happen  to  encounter  one  “  broadside  on,” 


It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  actual  force  exerted  bv 
the  wind,  and  its  velocity  during  rough  weather.  In  the  barometer 
Manual,  compiled,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  what  is  termed  “  fresh,”  and  numbered  as  five  to  seven  on  the 
scale,  is  stated  to  exert  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  per  square  foot,  and 
have  a  velocity  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  “  Strong,”  seven  to  eight 
on  scale,  twenty-one  pounds,  and  a  velocity  of  sixty-five  miles. 
“  Heavy,”  scale  eight  to  ten,  twenty-six  pounds  pressure,  with  a 
velocity  of  seventy-two  miles.  With  “  Violent,”  ten  to  twelve  on  the 
scale,  the  pressure  is  given  as  thirty-two  pounds  per  square  foot,  and 
the  velocity  as  eighty  miles  per  hour. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  photographic  studio  has  to  encounter  the  full  force 
of  the  wind,  as  it  is  usually  broken  up,  and  considerably  modified  by 
surrounding  objects  before  it  reaches  the  structure.  This  is  fortunate; 
otherwise,  we  fear,  from  the  data  given  above,  it  would  fare  badly 
with  many  “  glass-house  ”  studios. 

- ♦ - - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  SOLAR  CORONA. 

Last  Friday  night  Dr.  William  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution  upon  The  Solar  Corona  ;  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell, 
F.R.S.,  C.E.,  presided,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  was  well 
filled  by  a  large  and  influential  auditory. 

Dr.  Huggins  stated  that  opportunities  of  observing  the  solar  corona 
were  few  and  far  between,  the  corona  being  hidden  day  by  day  in  a 
curtain  of  light,  which  is  removed  only  during  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun;  on  an  average  this  curtain  is  lifted  from  but  three  to  six  minutes 
every  two  years.  He  then  exhibited  a  hand-painted  image  of  the 
corona,  and  remarked  that  the  form  of  the  corona  is  not  as  we  see  it, 
or  as  it  is  drawn  by  artists,  for  in  such  cases  it  appears  flat ;  yet  it  is 
not  a  glorified  catharine-wheel,  because  we  live  not  in  flat-land,  but 
in  space  of  three  dimensions.  Sometimes  the  weather  prevents  the 
corona  from  being  seen  during  total  eclipses,  for  which  reason  many 
knights  have  returned  from  distant  expeditions  without  casting  their 
eyes  upon  the  Holy  Grail  of  their  search.  The  reason  why  the 
corona  cannot  be  seen  at  all  times  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  place  an 
opaque  circular  screen  in  such  a  position  outside  our  atmosphere  as 
to  cut  off  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
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Of  late  Professor  Langley  and  one  of  Lord  Lindsay’s  assistants 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  corona  at  great  elevations  in  the 
Andes,  hut  without  results,  the  light  from  the  corona  being  so  mixed 
with  light  scattered  by  our  somewhat  opalescent  atmosphere.  The 
region  close  outside  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  rather  more  luminous  than 
the  adjacent  space,  because  when  Venus  is  approaching  the  sun  it 
cuts  out  a  certain  amount  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  so  that  observers 
can  just  tell  that  some  shadowy  object  is  there  ;  the  eye  is  able  to 
detect  a  difference  between  the  normal  illumination  of  the  light  of 
the  sky  and  its  illumination  plus  coronal  light.  At  all  times  the 
light  of  the  sky  is  brighter  near  the  sun ;  but  we  cannot  see  the 
corona  because  of  the  imperfection  of  our  ej'es.  Mr.  John  Brett, 
the  well-known  painter  says,  however,  that  he  is  able  to  detect  the 
brightness  of  the  corona.  The  spectroscopic  method  of  diluting  the 
light  of  the  sun,  whereby  the  red  solar  prominences  can  be  seen,  fails 
when  applied  to  the  corona,  because  the  light  of  the  latter  is  not 
sufficiently  bright. 

Much  of  light  from  the  corona  comes  from  near  the  ultra-violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  therefore  it  might  be  expected  to  be  seen  through 
coloured  media  exercising  the  requisite  selective  absorption ;  but  then 
comes  in  the  drawback  that  the  particular  rays  in  which  the  corona  is 
specially  rich  are  near  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  have  but 
feeble  influence  upon  vision.  He  therefore  looked  to  photography  for 
aid,  especially  as  it  is  possible  to  accentuate  photographic  effects,  so 
that  the  photograph  is  no  longer  true  to  nature.  Dr.  Huggins  here 
held  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  white  blank  sheet  of  cardboard, 
but  on  which,  he  stated,  a  representation  of  the  sun  and  corona  had 
been  painted  in  Chinese  white,  which  could  not  be  seen  because  of  the 
insensitiveness  of  the  eyes  of  the  observers  to  minute  differences  of 
illumination.  To  the  eye  of  the  camera,  however,  the  conditions  were 
different,  and  he  would  show  them  a  lantern  photograph  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  blank  white  sheet  of  cardboard.  An  image  of  the  photograph 
was  then  projected  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  lantern,  and 
a  faint  representation  of  the  sun  and  corona  became  distinctly  visible. 
“There  is  no  trick  about  this  experiment,”  said  Dr.  Huggins,  “ No 
sulphate  of  quinine  or  other  fluorescent  substance  has  been  painted  on 
the  cardboard — nothing  but  Chinese  white.” 

At  first  he  tried  experiments  with  interposed  media,  such  as 
coloured  glasses  and  layers  of  coloured  solutions,  including,  for  instance, 
potassic  permanganate ;  but  there  were  objections  to  this  plan  because 
of  the  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces,  or  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  chemicals  by  light  having  possibly  the  power  of  producing  coronal¬ 
like  images  on  the  photographic  plates.  He  next  took  advantage  of 
the  selective  power  for  particular  rays  exercised  by  certain  salts  of 
silver.  It  has  long  been  demonstrated  that  chloride  of  silver  is  par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive  to  the  rays  in  which  the  corona  is  relatively  rich, 
so  that  salt,  he  concluded,  to  be  the  best  for  his  photographic  opera¬ 
tions.  Then  came  in  the  difficulty  about  the  imperfect  achromatism 
of  the  lenses  of  refracting  telescopes  when  used  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses;  consequently  he  employed,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Newtonian 
reflecting  telescope,  with  a  large  and  a  small  mirror.  In  1882  he  thus 
obtained  about  twenty  photographs,  in  all  of  which  were  forms  very 
coronal  in  appearance,  and  critical  observers  like  Professor  Stokes, 
Captain  Abney,  and  others,  thought  that  there  was  great  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  coronal  image  had  produced  a  specially  visible  effect 
on  these  plates.  One  of  these  plates  was  then  placed  by  the  lecturer 
in  the  electric  lantern  and  its  image  projected  on  the  screen ;  some¬ 
thing  apparently  faintly  coronal  could  then  be  seen.  He  said  that 
the  photograph  had  been  incautiously  intensified  with  mercury. 

In  his  later  experiments  he  used  a  telescope  with  a  single  mirror 
only,  and  the  sun’s  light  reached  the  mirror  through  a  long  tube, 
blackened  inside,  and  containing  many  blackened  diaphragms;  he 
thus  got  rid  of  reflections  from  two  mirrors.  The  backs  of  the 
photographic  plates  were  covered  with  asphaltum,  to  prevent  re¬ 
flection  from  the  back  surfaces  of  the  light  which  found  its  way 
through  the  photographic  films ;  a  circular  black  disc  was  placed  in 
the  telescope  to  cut  off  the  image  of  the  sun’s  disc  entirely  from  the 
plate.  With  these  precautions  against  obtaining  erroneous  coronal 
effects,  what  seemed  to  be  true  coronal  impressions  still  came  out  on 
the  plates.  Dr.  Huggins  here  projected  upon  the  screen  positive  and 
negative  images  so  obtained,  also  photographs  of  drawings  from  two 
of  his  positives,  which  had  been  taken  in  London  a  month  before  and 


after  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  photographed  the  corona  in  the  Caroline 
Islands  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  London  it  was  not  bright 
at  the  actual  time  of  the  eclipse.  These  two  drawings  had  been  made 
before  the  Caroline  Islands  expedition  had  returned  to  England,  and 
they  both  showed  a  great  rift  in  the  corona,  near  a  particular  part  of 
the  sun’s  disc.  When  the  photographs  of  the  eclipse  arrived,  they  also 
showed  a  great  rift  in  the  corona  at  the  same  place.  It  did  not  follow 
that  the  rift  was  in  that  place  all  the  time  ;  the  corona  might  have 
made  a  complete  rotation  meanwhile. 

The  conditions  of  climate  being  so  unfavourable  in  England,  it  was 
thought  well  to  repeat  the  trials  in  a  better  atmosphere,  so  the  Royal 
Society  appointed  a  committee  and  gave  a  grant  for  the  execution  of 
the  work.  The  scene  of  operations  was  Switzerland,  and  the  Kiffel 
was  chosen  because  of  its  height  of  about  8000  feet,  combined  with 
hotel  accommodation.  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods,  who  had  had  experience 
in  astronomical  photography  during  total  eclipses  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
Caroline  Islands,  did  the  actual  work  in  a  temporary  hut  on  the 
Riffel,  a  photograph  of  which  was  projected  on  the  screen  by  Dr. 
Huggins  ;  it  included  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  represented  the 
tube  of  the  telescope  bound  round  with  flannel  to  prevent  the  heating 
of  its  exterior  by  the  sun.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  said 
the  lecturer,  some  line  matter  had  been  in  suspension  high  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  producing  on  fine  days  an  aureole  around 
the  sun  ;  this  aureole  was  red  outside,  and  violet  inside ;  some  thought 
it  to  be  caused  by  spicules  of  ice,  others  supposed  it  to  bo  due  to  vol¬ 
canic  dust,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  “  matter  in  the  wrong  place  ” 
for  the  Swiss  experiments  of  the  Royal  Society,  so  that  the  results 
were  largely  vitiated. 

There  are  five  hypotheses,  said  Dr.  Huggins,  to  account  for  the 
corona : — 1.  That  it  is  a  large  gaseous  atmosphere  around  the  sun. 
2.  That  it  is  matter  ejected  from  the  sun.  3.  That  it  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  Saturn’s  rings,  and  consists  of  meteoric  matter.  4.  That 
we  see  the  inpouring  of  the  tails  of  comets.  5.  That  there  are 
meteoric  streams  illuminated  by  the  sun,  which  are  not  revolving  near 
the  sun,  or  falling  into  it,  but  are  parts  of  the  elliptical  orbits  of 
comets.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  corona  is  a  complex  pheno¬ 
menon  and  that  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  all  these  hypotheses. 
An  American  professor  has  questioned  the  reality  of  the  corona 
altogether,  and  suggested  that  it  is  but  a  diffraction  phenomenon,  but 
his  theory  rests  upon  negative  evidence.  He  has  against  him  the 
evidence  given  by  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  and  that  photographs 
taken  at  different  places  show  the  same  corona,  which  objection 
appears  to  be  fatal  to  the  non-coronal  hypothesis.  Without  doubt 
there  is  a  limited  gaseous  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  but  this  will 
not  explain  the  corona.  If  there  were  but  one  particle  of  matter  in 
every  cubic  mile,  it  would  account  for  the  corona,  the  particles  being 
so  close  to  the  brilliant  source  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  is  gas 
with  the  particles,  which  may  or  may  not  be  distilled  out  from  them. 
The  notion  is  gaining  ground  that  there  is  a  repulsive  force  connected 
with  comets,  not  due  to  mass  but  to  surface,  therefore  somewhat 
electrical  in  character,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  such 
force  in  the  surroundings  of  the  sun.  If  the  existence  of  such  force 
be  granted,  it  may  be  that  the  corona  consists  of  some  of  the  blown- 
away  matter  of  sun-storms;  some  part  of  the  gas  may  have  been 
carried  up,  or  have  afterwards  been  distilled  from  the  solid  particles 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  condition  of  the 
gas  between  the  particles.  In  the  high  vacua  used  by  Mr.  Crookes, 
the  residual  material  particles  represent  a  crowded  city  as  compared 
with  the  coronal  waste. 

Dr.  Huggins  concluded  by  stating  that  before  long  fresh  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  was  expected  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  would  arrive  there  in  a  week,  and  begin  taking 
daily  photographs  of  the  corona. 

- -> - - 

ARTISTS  VERSUS  PHOTOGRAPHERS.— THE  OPTICAL 
VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

When  photographers  write  on  optical  subjects  they  at  times  make 
mistakes.  Indeed,  they  often  write  and  speak  great  nonsense  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  really  think  the  performance  of  Mr.  Pae  before  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association 
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transcends  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen  before.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Pae,  and  having  no  desire  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
should  not  criticise  his  communication  but  for  the  consideration  that, 
as  an  individual  has  come*  forward  to  teach  the  doctrines  which  he 
holds,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  individuals  may  be  found  foolish 
enough  to  absorb  them,  and  in  so  doing  to  learn  what  is  totally 
erroneous. 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Pae’s  contention  is,  that  a  photograph  does  not 
represent  the  object  photographed  correctly;  that  it  does  not,  for 
example,  show  the  correct  relations  of  sizes  of  different  parts  of  a 
landscape.  This  Mr.  Pae  attempts  to  prove  by  comparing  photographs 
of  landscapes  with  “  tracings  on  glass  ”  of  the  same  subjects.  These 
“  tracings,”  we  are  told,  were  made  of  the  “  same  size  and  focus  ”  as 
the  photographs.  How  a  tracing  can  be  of  any  “  focus  ”  is  not  ex¬ 
plained.  However,  it  would  appear  from  the  discussion,  that  the 
distance  between  the  glass  on  which  the  tracing  was  made,  and  the 
tracer’s  eye  was  not  the  same  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used  to 
make  the  photographs  with. 

Now  if  Mr.  Pae  had  merely  brought  forward  his  photographs  and 
tracings,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  state  in  reply  to  his  asser¬ 
tions,  that  with  a  rectilinear  lens,  and  with  the  necessary  conditions 
observed,  the  tracing  is  bound  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  photo¬ 
graph.  That,  in  fact,  any  difference  proves  that  the  conditions  were 
not  observed.  The  conditions  are,  that  when  the  tracing  is  taken 
the  eye  of  the  observer  should  coincide  with  the  position  which  the 
optical  centre  of  the  photographic  lens  had  occupied;  that  the  distance 
between  the  eye  and  the  glass  should  be  the  same  as  the  focal  length 
of  the  photographic  lens;  that  the  glass  plate  should  be  placed  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  which  the  sensitive  film  had  occupied,  and  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  include  the  same 
objects. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  out,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Pea,  that  a  picture  taken  by  a  rectilinear  lens,  if  looked  at  from 
the  right  point  of  view,  throws  on  to  the  retina  of  the  eye  an  image 
precisely  the  same,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  as  does  the  object  from 
which  the  picture  was  taken. 

But  Mr.  Pae  is  not  satisfied  with  stating  his  case;  he  goes  into 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  is  so  strong  in  him.  Here,  according  to 
Mr.  Pae,  is  the  reason  for  the  “had  drawing”  that  a  photographic 
lens  produces. 

“  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  does  not  see  as  the  human 
eye  sees,  no  lens  has  absolute  depth  of  focus,  and  as  the  scale  of 
picture  is  determined  with  any  given  lens  by  the  back  focus,  it  follows 
that  if  the  focus  for  distant  objects  is  less  than  the  focus  for  near  ones 
with  the  same  lens,  the  relative  proportion  will  vary  in  ratio  to  the 
difference  of  focus.”  *•  I 

Here  is  a  truly  gorgeous  piece  of  reasoning.  It  will  be  news  to 
most  of  us  that  “  the  scale  of  the  picture  is  determined  by  the  back 
focus.”  It  is  determined  by  the  equivalent  focus.  What  the  absence 
of  “  absolute  depth  of  focus  ”  has  to  do  with  the  matter  in  question  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  see.  The  meaning  of  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  is,  after  some  study,  sufficiently  clear.  Mr.  Pae  is  aware 
that  when  we  rack  out  the  camera  to  get  the  greater  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  ground  glass  which  is  necessary  in  photographing 
near  objects,  we  get  everything  in  the  photograph  to  larger  scale. 
From  this  he  assumes  that  when  we  focus,  as  we  do  for  a  landscape, 
bringing  the  nearest  and  farthest  objects  into  sharpness  by  the  use  of 
a  stop,  that  the  near  objects  will  be  to  a  larger  scale — apart  from  the 
increase  of  scale  due  to  proximity  to  the  camera — than  the  distant 
ones,  that  the  camera  will  show  the  diminution  due  to  distance  as 
greater  than  it  really  is.  Well,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  say  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  It  would  be  correct  if  various  parts  of  the  sensitive 
plate  could  be  at  various  distances  from  the  lens,  according  as  the 
objects  in  the  subject  were  at  different  distances. 

Here  is  another  quotation  from  the  communication  already  referred 
to  :  “  The  landscape  lens  has  the  greatest  depth  of  focus,  but  it  gives 
spherical  aberration,  that  is,  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  it 
gradually  resolves  all  lines  into  a  sphere.” 

This  specimen  of  Mr.  Pae’s  powers  is  possibly  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  last.  The  mind  may  wander  indefinitely  through  the 

*  In  this  quotation  I  have  corrected  what  is  evidently  a  printer’s  error.  The 
“  than  ”  in  the  above  paragraph  was  printed  in  your  report  “theq.” 


labyrinth  of  errors  conveyed  in  these  few  words.  Possibly  Mr.  Pae 
wishes  to  be  humorous.  If  so,  hi3  humour  possesses  what  is  stated  to 
be  the  “  soul  of  wit  ” — namely,  brevity.  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  possible  that  such  an  amazing  agglomeration  of  nonsense  could  be 
conveyed  in  the  few  words  given  above. 

Will  Mr.  Pae  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  single  achromatic  lens — 
which  is  what  I  presume  he  means  by  the  “  landscape  lens  ” — possesses 
precisely  as  much  depth  of  focus  as  any  other  lens  of  the  same  focal 
length  and  aperture  ?  Strictly  speaking,  it  possesses  none ;  but  using 
the  expression  “depth  of  focus”  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  it 
possesses  the  same  amount.  I  presume  that  when  Mr.  Pae  talks 
of  a  lens  “gradually  resolving  all  lines  into  a  sphere” — what  a 
remarkable  sphere  it  must  be,  by  the  way — he  refers  to  the  distortion 
given  by  a  single  lens,  whereby  straight  marginal  lines  in  the  object 
are  represented  as  curved  lines  in  the  image.  Will  he  be  surprised  to 
know  that  this  has  absolutely  'nothing  to  do  with  spherical  aberration  ? 

Mr.  Pae  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  distortion  which  he  attributes 
to  spherical  aberration  is  corrected  by  using  a  second  lens  forming  a 
double  combination.  He  states  that  hereby  “  depth  of  focus  is  sacri¬ 
ficed,  so  that,”  he  says,  “  with  the  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  lens  the 
photographer  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  the 
lens.”  With  what  lens,  I  wonder,  is  the  photographer  not  so  restricted  ? 
But  Mr.  Pae’s  experiences  are  throughout  unique;  even  his  double 
combination  lens  is  peculiar.  It  is  constructed  by  “  placing  a  plano¬ 
convex  lens  opposite  to  another  plano-convex  lens.” 

In  the  report  of  the  discussion,  we  discover  the  true  cause  of  Mr.  Pae’s 
troubles.  He  is  using  a  lens  of  only  seven-inches  focus  to  cover  a  whole 
plate.  Naturally  he  does  not  view  his  finished  photographs  from  so 
short  a  distance  as  seven  inches,  otherwise  he  would  perceive  that  the 
drawing  is  not  wrong.  He  will,  however,  be  able  only  to  see  a  small 
portion  of  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Let  him  substitute  for  his  seven- 
inch  focus  lens  one  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  focus,  and 
observe  the  difference  of  effect.  He  will  now  naturally  look  at  his 
picture  from  approximately  the  right  point  of  view,  and  will  find  that 
the  distant  objects  are  not  dwarfed,  and  that  the  drawing  is  through¬ 
out  correct.  He  will,  moreover,  find  that  even  if  he  use  a  single 
achromatic  lens,  there  will  be  no  appreciable  distortion  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  plate  if  the  focal  length  exceed  about  sixteen  inches. 

Mr.  Pae  is,  1  presume,  a  photographer,  either  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional.  Is  it  much  wonder  that  when  those  who  know  something 
of  photography  are  to  be  found  ready  to  give  vent  to  such  views  as  he 
does,  painters]continue  to  declare  that  a  photograph  cannot  give  any 
just  representation  of  objects  in  nature  ?  W.  K.  Burton. 

• - ♦ — — - 

JUGGINS’S  TRIAL  OF  THE  NEW  RAPID  PAPER;  OR, 

“  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT.” 

Having  observed  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  devoted  to  the  art, 
that  if  one  would  not  be  content  to  fall  behind  the  main  body  of  the 
photographic  army,  and  “  take  up  a  position  of  stragetic  importance 
in  the  rear,”  it  was  obviously  the  correct  thing  to  experiment  with  the 
new  paper,  I  determined  to  see  what  I  could  accomplish  with  it,  and 
accordingly  ordered  a  sample  sheet  which,  after  waiting  about  a  month, 

I  duly  received. 

I  invited  a  photographic  friend  to  come  and  assist  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  an  appointed  evening,  but  as  circumstances — presumably  of 
the  usual  unforeseen  description— prevented  his  punctual  arrival,  I 
proceeded  alone  with  the  preparation  of  the  various  formulae  strictly, 
as  per  directions.  We  had  decided  to  try  the  ferrous-oxalate  and 
ferrous-citrate  developers,  and  my  friend,  who  is  a  veteran  and  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind,  had  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  prescribed 
ferrous-citrate  developer,  and  half  that  of  the  ferrous-oxalate,  would 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  What  with  the  cleaning  and  labelling 
of  the  bottles,  the  weighing  up  and  mixing  of  the  ingredients  for  the 
five  solutions,  the  cutting  of  the  paper  into  pieces  of  suitable  size,  and 
other  necessary  preparations,  I  contrived  to  entertain  myself  for  about 
two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (about  twenty-one  o’clock)  my 
friend  put  in  an  appearance. 

Having  at  last  got  everything  ready  for  printing,  we  co  nmenced  the 
exposures  under  five  negatives,  giving  them,  the  first  time,  tl  irty 
seconds’  exposure  to  a  fish-tail  gas-burner,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches, 
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the  second  time  one  minute,  the  third  two  minutes,  and  the  fourth  four 
minutes,  all  under  the  same  negatives  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  light ;  my  friend  marking  in  pencil,  on  the  hack  of  each  piece  of 
paper,  the  number  of  seconds  exposure  it  had  been  given,  as  I  handed 
them  to  him  from  the  frames.  We  might,  and  probably  should,  have 
made  a  fifth  and  sixth  set  of  exposures  of  still  longer  duration,  had  I 
not,  during  exposure  No.  4,  carefully  omitted  the  necessary  precaution 
of  putting  the  lid  on  the  case  containing  the  unexposed  paper.  As  it 
was,  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  incomprehensible  carelessness  of  some  people,  and 
proceed  to  the  development. 

I  elected  to  take  the  ferrous-oxalate,  and  my  friend  the  ferrous- 
citrate  developer.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  me  to  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  prescribed  quantity  of 
ferrous-citrate,  resulted  naturally,  though  apparently  unsatisfactorily, 
in  his  having  only  about  four  ounces  of  developer  to  work  with.  We 
placed  the  prints,  or  rather  the  papers,  for  there  was,  of  course,  no 
visible  image  upon  them — in  water  before  transferring  them  to  the 
developing  solutions,  and  I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  recog¬ 
nising  the  imprint  of  my  thumb  or  finger  on  the  corners  of  several  of 
them,  showing  distinctly  where  I  had  taken  hold  in  handling  them. 
Also,  having  accidently  put  two  pieces  together  into  the  water,  I  found 
them  so  affectionately  clinging  to  one  another,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
divorce  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  one  or  both.  However,  I 
forcibly  separated  them,  and  regret  I  could  not  follow  the  fortunes  of 
this  particular  couple,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  this  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  had  any  influence  upon  their  subsequent  career. 
Having  each  got  some  prints  into  our  respective  developers,  and  being 
naturally  anxious  to  see  some  results,  the  next  question  which  presented 
itself  was,  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  prints  in  motion  and  face  down¬ 
wards  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  developing  bath,  as  in  toning  silver 
prints  ?  upon  which  points  the  printed  instructions  vouchsafed  no  in¬ 
telligence.  We  concluded  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  its  being 
desirable  to  do  so,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  decision,  neither  the 
prints  nor  ourselves  got  any  more  rest  that  night.  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  about  that  time  that  we  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  a 
little  light  refreshment  would  be  extremely  acceptable.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  light  refreshments  do  not  and  cannot  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  abound  in  a  dark-room,  and  as  my  friend  declined  my  suc¬ 
cessive  offer  of  a  nitrate  plain  or  a  split  collodion,  and  I  considered  it 
would  be  inhospitable  to  offer  a  visitor  a  “  dry  plate,’’  my  resources  in 
that  direction  were  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
“  grin  and  hear  it,”  as,  of  course,  with  such  delicately  sensitive  paper 
about,  we  were  afraid  to  open  the  door  to  take  in  supplies  of  the 
chemical  compounds  which  we  needed  to  enable  us  to  go  in  for  the 
“  wet  process.” 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  prints  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  had  com¬ 
menced  to  show  a  visible  image,  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
majority  could  not  be  brought  up  beyond  a  dull,  grey  outline,  pro¬ 
tracted  development  only  resulting  in  the  deterioration  of  the  little 
contrast  which  these  two  feeble  prints  possessed.  Here  and  there 
was  one  which  had  apparently  been  over-exposed,  the  effect  being 
what  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  over-printed  silver  print.  The 
tone  in  these  cases  was  engraving  black,  notwithstanding  that  the 
instructions  say  that  long  exposure  give  warm  tones.  My  friend, 
working  assiduously  all  this  time  with  the  ferrous-citrate  developer, 
was  in  anything  but  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Having  so  small  a 
quantity  of  developer  necessitated  the  use  of  a  small  (5  x  4)  tray, 
which  proved  very  inconvenient.  From  some  cause  or  other,  then 
and  now  veiled  in  mystery,  no  vestige  of  an  image  was  produced  on 
the  papers  in  my  friend’s  little  dish,  to  which  he  kept  talking  away 
in  the  affectionate  manner  usually  ascribed  to  Hutch  uncles.  I  will 
not,  for  several  reasons,  repeat  any  of  his  “  remarks.”  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  say,  that  so  far  as  my  observations  went,  they  did  not  have  any 
effect  in  the  direction  of  counteracting  the  non-actinic  quality  of  the 
light  pervading  the  apartment.  We  did  not  expect  the  ferrous- 
citrate  would  develope  as  fast  as  the  ferrous-oxalate ;  but  when  I  had 
several  prints  developed  as  far  as  it  was  any  use  carrying  it,  and  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  outline  on  those  in  the  citrate,  we  poured  the 
exhausted  oxalate  into  it,  and  after  awhile  that  produced  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  something,  but  eventually  all  had  to  go  into  the  fresh 
ferrous-oxalate,  We  were  then  satisfied  that  most  of  them  had  not 


been  nearly  sufficiently  exposed,  and  as  far  as  the  ferrous-oxalate  w;ts 
concerned,  that  was  the  only  mistake  we  had,  so  far,  discovered. 
One  print,  just  prior  to  its  removal  from  the  ferrous-oxalate,  suddenly 
developed  a  number  of  black  markings  of  irregular  shapes,  principally 
on  the  white  portions.  I  mention  this  one  particularly  in  the  hope 
that  some  “  candid  friend”  will  kindly  explain  the  probable  cause  of 
the  markings.  We  hoped  they  would  dry  out ;  but  they  dried  in. 

It  being  now  now  nearly  twenty-three  o’clock,  my  friend,  who  had 
a  long  walk  before  him,  wanted  to  go  ;  but  upon  my  representing  to 
him  how  utterly  contemptible  lus  conduct  would  be  if  he  left  me  6) 
do  battle  single-handed  with  these  rebellious  prints,  to  which  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done,  he  consented  with  a  fairly  good  grace  to 
remain  a  little  longer.  Not  too  much  good  grace,  but  just  good  grace 
enough.  Referring  again  to  the  instructions,  wo  found  that  after 
washing  in  an  indefinite  number  of  changes  of  water,  followed  by 
immersion  for  fifteen  minutes  in  an  alum  bath,  and  then  by  another 
thorough  washing,  these  precious  prints  would  be  ready  for  toning, 
after  which  more  washing  and  fixing,  and  then  the  usual  final  washing, 
presenting  altogether  a  prospect  which  we  somehow  failed  to  properly 
appreciate.  It  is,  I  believe,  better  to  tone  and  fix  in  one  bath,  but  it 
suited  us,  or  rather  we  thought  it  would  suit  us,  to  tone  in  my  silver 
print  bath  and  fix  separately.  The  toning  necessarily  had  to  be  timed, 
as  it  was  useless  expecting  to  see  any  change  of  tone  in  the  “  dim 
religious  light”  in  which  we  were  working.  The  instructions  were, 
that  ten  minutes  in  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  was  sufficient 
for  the  two  operations,  and  we  therefore  concluded  that,  doing  them 
separately,  ten  minutes  for  each  ought  to  be  ample,  and  that  we 
gave  them  accordingly.  1  say  we,  though  I  ought  more  properly 
to  say  I,  for  being  a  thoroughly  truthful  historian,  I  regret  to  have 
to  record  that  at  the  risk  of  admitting  white  light  from  the  passage 
outside,  and  so  damaging  the  otherwise  highly  unsatisfactory  results 
of  our  labours,  my  friend  departed  about  twenty-four  o’clock,  leaving 
me  to  mourn  his  loss  and  to  fix  the  prints.  From  what  I  have  since 
seen,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  must  have  mourned  too  much  and 
fixed  too  little ;  but  having  given'  them  ten  minutes  in  a  twenty-per¬ 
cent.  hypo  bath,  I  left  them  washing,  and  retired  in  the  early  morning, 
with  the  conviction  that  if  “  something  attempted,  nothing  done” 
entitled  one  to  pass  the  remaining  portion  of  the  night  in  repose,  I 
had  an  unquestionable  title  to  a  modicum  of  rest. 

I  had  no  particular  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  results  we  had 
obtained  as  they  appeared  when  left  for  the  night ;  but  I  was 
altogether  disgusted  when  I  came  to  take  them  out  of  the  water 
next  morning.  Several  were  yellow  all  over,  others  yellow  in 
patches,  and  a  few  not  yellow  at  all.  Some  were  -light  and  dark 
in  alternate  waves  across  the  print,  and,  when  dried,  the  majority  of 
them  had  a  sort  of  greenish,  mouldy  appearance.  Three  or  four  only 
approached  what  I  concluded  they  should  all  have  been  like. 

Remembering  Captain  Cuttle’s  excellent  advice,  “  When  found, 
make  a  note  of,”  I  have  jotted  down  for  future  guidance  the  follow¬ 
ing  points,  as  being  those  upon  which  our  evening’s  work  threw  a 
little  light,  namely: — 1.  That  if  ever  I  go  into  the  “rapid”  paper 
business  again,  I  will  buy  my  paper  ready  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size 
I  require  to  use.  This,  I  am  glad  to  know,  I  can  now  do  from  at 
least  one  maker;  though  at  the  time  I  got  mine  only  what  I  may 
term  “  professional  sizes  ”  were  procurable.  2.  That  in  handling  the 
prints  it  is  desirable  to  take  hold  only  of  so  much  of  the  print  as  will 
have  to  come  off  in  the  trimming.  3.  That  care  is  required  to 
prevent  the  prints  adhering  together  in  the  first  washing  water, 
before  development.  4.  That  we  got  far  the  better  results  with  the 
ferrous-oxalate  developer,  o.  That  it  is  as  well  to  place  the  lid  on 
the  paper  case  during  exposure,  if  you  purpose  using  an}'-  of  the 
material  remaining  in  it.  G.  That,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it  is 
desirable  to  tone  and  fix  at  one  operation.  Not  only  is  time  and 
patience  economised  by  this  method,  but  gold  will  be  saved  to  any  one 
who  might,  like  Juggins,  innocently  use  a  toning-bath  with  the 
intention  of  using  it  afterwards  for  albumen  prints.  I  found  that 
the  rapid  prints  discoloured  the  toning-bath  to  almost  inky  blackness, 
and  consequently  spoilt  it  for  use  with  albumen  prints.  7.  That  the 
exposure  varies  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  will  probably  always  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible,  to  accurately  estimate  the  necessary  duration  of  it,  though 
practice  may  enable  one  to  tell  approximately  what  will  be  required 
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with  a  standard  light.  9.  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  “  rapid  ”  paper 
offers  no  advantage  to  amateurs  who  can  by  any  means  contrive  to 
get  their  printing  done  by  daylight,  and  that  is  far  more  difficult  and 
tedious  to  work  than  silver  printing.  J.  Juggins. 

- - 4 - 

COMPOSITION  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club.] 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  management  of  any 
enterprise  or  business,  is  that  of  a  faithful,  periodical  stock-taking. 
The  exhibition  which  our  Society  has  recently  held  may,  with 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  such  an  event ;  and  in  weighing  up  care¬ 
fully  and  impartially  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  which  was 
there  submitted  for  inspection  and  criticism,  and  comparing  the  same 
with  that  exhibited  in  the  previous  year,  we  have  much  cause  for 
satisfaction,  not  only  in  the  quality,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  work 
performed  by  the  members,  more  especially  in  the  landscape  section, 
which  certainty  formed  the  largest  portion  of  the  exhibition.  In 
portraiture  and  figure  studies  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  falling- 
off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Perhaps  this  may  partly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  of  last  season,  which 
would  probably  tempt  most  of  the  members  further  afield  than  usual 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  nature.  Still  it  would 
be  well  if  some  of  our  members  endeavoured  to  give  us  a  few  more 
portrait  and  figure  studies,  and  also  a  greater  number  of  architectural 
views,  both  interiors  and  exteriors.  Another  almost  entirety  negiected 
branch  of  our  work  is  that  of  enlargements,  the  only  example  shown 
being  one  by  Mr.  Ilesbon  Holding.  This  was,  however,  a  capital 
piece  of  work,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author. 

The  technical  skill  exhibited  in  the  landscape  work,  left  very  little 
to  be  desired  as  far  as  choice  of  subject,  correct  exposure,  suitable 
density,  and  good  printing  and  mounting  were  concerned ;  but 
although  in  those  respects  a  high  degree  of  excellence  was  manifest, 
yet  many  of  the  examples  evidenced  an  unaccountable  disregard  of 
some  of  the  chief  requisites  of  good  pictorial  work,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  composition  and  light  and  shade,  and  several  works  other¬ 
wise  faultless  were,  more  or  less  marred  in  consequence.  Now,  as  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reason  which  should  preclude  the  application  to 
photograph}-  of  the  usual  rides  by  which  all  artistic  work  is  judged 
and  tested,  I  have  been  induced  to  endeavour  this  evening,  in  as  brief 
and  simple  a  manner  as  the  subject  will  allow,  to  direct  attention  to 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  composition  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  the  hope  that  these  may  be  found  of  service  in  the  future, 
and  assist  in  some  slight  degree  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  our 
members  in  their  endeavours  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence 
possible,  and  which  rules  will,  I  believe,  if  adhered  to,  result  in  the 
production  not  simply  of  good  photographs,  but  also — and  which  to 
my  mind  is  of  far  greater  importance — good  pictures. 

And  here  I  would  first  premise  that,  notwithstanding  photography 
is  lacking  in  the  power  to  convey  to  our  senses  the  charm  of  colour 
presented  in  every  portion  of  nature’s  handiwork,  and  the  pourtrayal 
of  which  lends  such  a  grace  and  beauty  to  the  works  of  the  artist 
in  oil  or  water  colours,  yet  the  photographer,  in  some  respects,  has 
advantages  over  the  artist,  not  only  in  the  correct  reproduction  of  line 
and  form,  but  also  in  absolutely  faithful  record  of  its  light,  and  shade, 
and  shadow.  These  all-important  features  of  every  picture,  and  which 
can  only  be  correctly  depicted  by  the  artist,  after  much  carefully 
patient  and  laborious  study  are,  through  the  medium  of  the  lens  and 
camera,  performed  for  the  photographer  in  a  few  seconds  by  that 
greatest  of  limners — the  sun !  This  fatal  facility  of  production  how¬ 
ever  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  prolific  cause  of  the  many  inferior 
pictures  which  leave  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  In  many  cases 

!no  regard  appears  to  be  paid  either  to  the  relative  amount  of  light 
and  shade,  the  value  of  contrast,  or  the  proper  grouping  and  position 
of  the  various  objects  of  which  his  study  or  view  is  composed.  It 
may  be  urged  that  many  subjects  will  not  allow  of  such  matters  being 
taken  into  account.  Possibly  this  may  be  true  ;  and  whenever  such 
a  case  presents  itself,  and  proper  regard  to  some,  if  not  all,  these 
absolutely  necessary  pictorial  requirements  is  found  impossible,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  enthusiastic  picture-maker  should 
spare  our  eyes  and  his  own  purse  by  turning  his  back  upon  that 
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particular  subject,  and,  in  hopeful  confidence,  depart  “  to  fairer  fields 
and  pastures  new.” 

Composition  as  applied  to  art  wrork  has  been  defined  as  “  the  posing 
or  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  or  members  of  such  work  as  will 
most  harmoniously  and  effectively  contribute  to  the  importance  and 
beauty  of  the  complete  design.”  There  are  various  kinds  of  composition, 
some  simple,  others  compound ;  but  as  many  of  them  are  perhaps  more 
fanciful  than  useful,  I  intend  only  to  enumerate  three  of  the  leading 
varieties,  which,  for  photographic  purposes,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  Of  these  the  simplest  is  the  one  known  as  the  single- 
w^edge,  an  angular  form  of  composition  easy  to  manage,  and  very 
pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eye  in  its  results.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
subjects  where  the  parts  are  few  in  number,  and  well  forward  in  the 
foreground.*  The  next  is  the  double  angular  or  double  wedge,  and  is, 
perhaps,  broadly  speaking,  the  most  pleasing  of  any  for  landscape 
work,  or  landscape  and  architecture  combined,  f  The  third  is  the 
Pyramidal,  a  most  classic  and  effective  style,  but  requiring  more  skill, 
care,  and  management  than  either  of  those  before  named.  J  These 
examples  will  sufficiently  explain  their  own  proper  uses  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  it  would  serve  no  profitable  purpose  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  technical  divisions,  and  sub-divisions  of  the  subject  as  taught 
in  the  various  art  schools  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Let  us, 
however,  at  the  commencement  assure  ourselves  that,  although  even- 
kind  or  style  of  composition  is  intended  to  secure  the  utmost  beauty 
and  harmony  of  design,  no  amount  of  individually  beautiful  objects 
will  necessarily  produce  a  beautiful  picture,  unless  these  objects  are 
presented  to  the  eye  in  such  grouping  and  combination  as  will  most 
powerfully  and  agreeably  impress  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  As  one 
means  to  this  end,  before  selecting  a  point  of  view,  or  deciding  upon 
the  particular  style  of  composition  best  suited  to  enhance  its  natural 
beauties,  the  photographer  should  never  forget  that  the  printed  copy 
of  that  view  must  necessarily  be  presented  to  the  eye  upon  a  flat 
surface ,  and  bounded  by  the  four  angles  or  lines  of  the  picture. 
These  boundary  lines  are  of  course  absent  in  nature,  and  on  this 
account,  and  because  of  the  flat  surface  upon  which  every  object  must 
be  pourtrayed,  arises  one  of  our  first  difficulties,  namely,  that  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  a  proper  idea  of  space  by  the  skilful  separation 
of  the  individual  members  or  parts  of  the  picture.  This  difficulty  is 
often  increased  by  the  use  of  lenses  deficient  in  depth  of  focus,  many 
objects  realty  separated  by  intervening  spaces  of  considerable  extent, 
and  standing  upon  totally  different  planes,  appearing  in  the  printed 
photograph  almost  as  though  they  occupied  one  and  the  same  plane. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  the  worker’s 
chief  care  to  see  that  none  of  the  important  features  of  his  intended 
picture  are  perpendicularly  over,  or  horizontally  level  with  each  other  ; 
as  such  an  arrangement  must  necessarily,  by  repeating  the  boundary 
lines  of  his  picture,  result  in  flatness  and  insipidity,  while  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  rule  is  observed,  so  will  be  the  gain  in  the  expression  of 
space  and  the  development  of  form.  W.  S.  Barlow. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 4. - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

What  a  capital  lecture — or  lecturette — Messrs.  Darker  gave  at  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  the  other  day  !  The 
idea  of  such  lectures  is  most  excellent — a  photographer  now-a-days 
wants  to  learn  something  more  than  how  to  direct  the  light  upon  his 
sitter,  to  develope  a  plate,  and  to  put  a  print  through  the  toning-bath ; 
all  these  things  can  be  learnt,  like  the  use  of  machinery,  without 
having  the  slightest  conception  of  the  principles  governing  the  working 
of  its  parts.  Hence  it  is  I  say  that  to  my  mind  lectures  of  this  class 
are  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  practical  teaching  of  the  dark  room. 
This  particular  address  possessed  other  features  beside  the  actual 
discussion  of  some  of  the  properties  of  that  agent  by  which  we  work, 
solar  radiation  ;  deftness  of  manipulation  was  inculcated  by  example, 
and  the  production  of  delicate  effects  shown  by  the  only  true  method, 
personal  explanation  rather  than  verbal  instruction.  No  one  but 

*  Examples :  Two  pictures  by  Paul  Potter,  one  by  Berglieim,  and  one  by 
Titian — all  with  figures. 

■f  Examples  :  Two  landscapes,  with  figures,  by  Claude.  One  by  J  an  Both, 
and  one  by  Veronese. 

X  Examples  :  Titian,  Rembrandt,  and  Michael  Angelo,  Talcing  down  from 
the  Cross,  &c. 
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those  who  have  tried  to  carry  out  such  demonstrations  as  Messrs.  Barker 
g-ave,  can  he  aware  of  the  experience  required  before  they  can  be  done 
with  neatness  and  success. 

I  was  amused  at  the  account  of  Darker  acre’s  experience  of  safety- 
jet  invention.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  philosophical  instrument 
maker  living  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  devised  a  safety-jet. 
Yet  where  are  they  all  ?  Where,  too,  is  the  exhibitor  of  long-  experi¬ 
ence  who  habitually  uses  one  P  I  see,  though,  that  at  the  Newcastle 
Society’s  meeting  another  perfectly  safe  jet  was  used  which  ensured 
“  safety  against  explosions  of  all  kinds  this  may  be  the  coming  jet, 
so  I  will  not  prejudge  it. 

I  do  not  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  gentleman  who  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  Glossop  Town  Hall  before  the  Local  Photographic 
Society  had  been  himself  to  any  recent  lectures  of  this  class,  or  had 
read  any  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  for  I  find  him  reported  to 
have  said  u  that  it  is  neither  to  the  light  nor  to  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  results  of  photography,  but  to  a 
principle  existing  in  combination  with  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  actinism  !  ”  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  this  might  have  been  tolerated;  but  now-a-days  to  speak 
of  the  principle,  actinism,  is  asking  too  much  of  an  audience. 

It  is  about  as  inapt  an  application  of  science  as  M.  Scola’s  maunder- 
ings  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  upon  a  dark  room 
illuminated  by  non-actinic  white  light — light,  in  fact,  I  suppose,  out 
of  which  the  “  actinism  ”  had  been  filtered  or  extracted  by  silver-upon- 
glass  mirrors.  His  theory  was,  that,  of  the  incident  light  the  actinic 
part  passed  through,  while  the  reflected  part  had  no  photographic 
action.  Why  could  not  this  gentleman  have  tried  the  experiment 
first  ?  .  It  gives  one  a  poor  idea  of  the  mental  celebre  of  a  society 
when  it  could  listen  to  such  rubbish ;  possibly  the  introduction  of 
the  name  of  “  Stockes,”  &c.,  gave  borrowed  lustre  to  M.  Scola’s 
letter. 

It  was  interesting  to  read  the  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society’s  medal  to  Dr.  Huggins  for  his  photographic 
work  in  connection  with  astronomy — -though  it  was  rather  hard  for 
some  one  to  have  said,  as  quoted  by  a  contemporary,  that  “  he  quite 
understood  what  Dr.  Huggins  had  earned  his  medal  for  until  the 
President  explained  the  matter.”  I  quite  anticipate  a  future  for 
astronomical  photography  of  far  greater  brilliancy  than  it  has  yet- 
experienced . 

1  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  Father  Perry’s  interesting  article  on 
Astronomal  Photography,  given  a  fortnight  ago  in  these  pages,  still 
further  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  translating  photography  into  pretty 
engravings  according  to  the  popular  scientific  fashion.  He  says: 

“  Like  the  sketches  of  a  solar  eclipse,  the  drawings  which  are  made  of 
comets,  and  still  more,  of  nebulae,  even  by  the  most  accomplished  artists, 
are  ail,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  doubt  in  their  delicate  details.”  And 
yet  what  money  continues  to  he  spent  in  these  beautifully  delicate 
engravings  from  unsharp  photographs,  which  yet  are  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  They  remind  me  of  the  boasts  of  a 
gentleman  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  which  I  once  heard. 

I  hey  were  founded  upon  data  calculated  only  to  those  places  of  deci¬ 
mals  ;  yet  said  he :  “I  carry  my  calculation  out  to  ten  places  of  deci¬ 
mals  to.  get  them  as  correct  as  possible.”  These  pretty  engravings  are 
even  still  further  elaborated. 

Mr.  Day,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Liverpool  Amateurs,  made 
a  point  in  reiterating  what  others  have  thought,  hut  few  have  had  the 
courage  to  say,  that  he  could  not  understand  the  general  opinion  about 
latitude  of  exposure  with  dry-plates :  he  put  the  matter  pretty  straight 
in  saying,  “  there  was  as  much  latitude  in  minutes  with  collodion  as 
there  is  in  seconds  and  fractions  of  seconds  with  gelatine  films.”  No 
amount  of  dodging,  he  suggests,  will  make  a  really  good  negative 
from  a  plate  miscalculated  in  the  exposure.  The  sooner  this  fact  is 
really  learnt  by  the  majority  of  workers  the  sooner  will  the  general 
average  of  photographs  be  raised. 

I  .  cannot  write  in  a  similar  strain  of  a  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Photographic  Association  upon 
Artists  versus  Photographs.  Now  it  is  never  expected  that  every 
writer  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  photography  should  he  a  second 
Abney,  or  Commons,  or  Huggins,  nor  that  every  paper  on  its  artistic 
side  shall  possess  the  merit  and  breadth  of  such  essays  as  Mr. 
Norman  Macbeth  gives  us ;  few  would  be  willing  to  contribute  under 
such  expectations ;  hut  we  do  look  to  facts  being  presented  to  us,  and 
some  acquaintance  shown  with  what  is  and  has  been  going  on  around 
us. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  in  question  states,  that  “  if  we  take  a 
photograph  and  compare  it  with  a  tracing  on  glass  of  the  same 
subject,  the  same  size  and  focus,  we  shall  find  that  the  lines  of  the 
holograph  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  tracing.”  Now,  though 

don’t  know  anything  about  “  the  focus  of  a  fracing,”  I  guess  what 


is  meant,  and  I  say  that  the  statement  is  untrue  if  the  photograph  be 
taken  with  due  precautions;  the  explanations  given  of  the  cau.se  of 
the  waut  of  coincidence  naturally  fall  to  the  ground.  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  left  this  paper  unnoticed,  but  for  the  statement  “  if  we 
turn  to  the  photographic  critic  we  find  he  first  of  all  looks  to  see  if 
there  is  what  is  called  sharp  focus,  perfect  definition,  throughout; 
and  if  this  is  found  wanting  the  photograph  is  straightway  con¬ 
demned  as  not  possessing  the  first  quality  in  photography;  but  if 
the  photograph  stands  this  crucial  test,  then  ho  goes  on  to  examine 
it  as  to  composition,  choice  of  subject,  print  of  sight,  and  light  and 
shade.  He  cannot  look  for  breadth  because  the  demand  for  definition 
and  detail  destroys  it,”  See.  Now  this  is  positively  libellous.  What 
strange  company  the  writer  must  have  been  in!  As  to  definition 
aud  breadth  being  naturally  discordant,  did  he  ever  see  a  picture  by 
Meissonier  or  by  Wilkie  ?  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth’s  name,  I  conclude  by 
referring  to  his  paper  lately  read  before  t lie  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society.  It  is  full  of  thoughtful  and  wise  remarks,  and  I  should 
recommend  all  to  read  it.  He  does  well  to  refer  to  some  painter’s 
effects,  and  the  construction  of  their  studios.  How  many  an  outdoor 
scene  with  figures,  hung  at  the  Academy,  lias  had  its  inspiration 
entirely  from  models  in  a  studio  with  nothing  but  a  high  side¬ 
light  to  illuminate  their  figures  ?  A  pretty  effect  of  daylight  is 
there!  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  the  case;  I  have  been  in 
studios  specially  built  to  give  real  outdoor  effects,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  numerous  in  comparison.  That  many  artist  painters  as  well  as 
photographers  have  much  to  learn  about  nature  as  she  is  cannot  he 
doubted.  Free  Lance. 

• - ; - ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Photographing  the  Stage  of  the  Berlin  Opera-House  during 
a  Performance. —  An  Immense  Stock  of  Plates. — Standard 
Sizes  of  Plates. — The  Action  of  Light  upon  Stained 
Bromide  of  Silver. — The  Effect  of  Temperature  on  the 
Chemical  Action  of  Light. 

The  Photographen-Zeit ung  says  Herr  Albert  Schwartz  undertook  to 
take  several  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House 
from  the  royal  box,  during  the  performance  of  one  of  Wagner’s  operas, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  he  very  successful. 

The  Borsen  Courier  says,  that  when  the  three  Emperors  met  in 
September  they  were  .taken  in  a  group,  hut  next  day,  when  Prince 
Bismarck  wished,  just  before  starting  for  the  hunt,  to  be  photographed 
in  a  group  with  the  other  two  chancellors,  Count  Kalnoky  and  Herr 
Giers,  it  was  found  that  no  plates  were  to  be  had,  although  there  were 
no  less  than  three  photographers  present,  nor  was  there  time  to  get 
any  from  Warsaw.  The  photographers  have  ever  since  spent  their 
time  lamenting  the  loss  of  what  would  have  been  such  valuable  nega¬ 
tives  for  publication  purposes.  This  tale  hardly  bears  the  mark  of 
probability  on  its  face.  Have  the  photographers  there  all  so  entirely 
given  up  the  wet  process  that  they  were  dependent  on  plates  from 
Warsaw  ?  or  was  their  stock  of  glass  so  limited,  or  their  credit  so  poor, 
that  the  whole  three  could  not  lay  in  a  larger  stock  than  sufficed  to 
take  the  Emperors? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately  in  German  photo¬ 
graphic  circles,  regarding  the  irregularity  of  sizes  of  plates,  mounts, 
and  dark  slides  in  use,  every  maker  having  his  own  sizes  and  shapes, 
the  result  being  an  infinite  amount  of  annoyance  and  expense  to  the 
user.  The  outcome  of  the  matter  being  ventilated  in  the  papers  was, 
that  a  body  called  the  “  Union  of  German  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 
in  Photographic  Articles,”  met  in  November  last,  and  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Herr  E.  Martini,  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  as  the 
standard  sizes  of  dry  plates:  9  x  12  c.m.,  12  x  16  c.m.,  13  x  18  c.m., 
13  x  21  c.m.,  18  x  24  'c.m.,  24  x  30  c.m.,  30  x  40  c.m.,  40  x  50  c.m., 
and  50  x  50 c.m.  The  standard  sizes  are  to  he  adopted  in  the  following 
sense: — Every  manufacturer  and  dealer  is  to  set  himself  the  task,  when 
selling  new  cameras  or  repairing  them,  to  try  to  persuade  the  buyer  to 
select  those  with  fittings  adapted  to  the  above  sizes  of  plates,  so  that 
the  innumerable  other  sizes  may  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  But  until 
that  ideal  is  attained  it  will  of  course  he  necessary  to  make  plates  to 
suit  existing  cameras,  and  each  maker  is  to  he  at  liberty  to  make  as 
many  sizes  as  he  requires.  Meantime,  so  as  to  have  as  much  uniformity 
as  possible,  the  following  intermediate  sizes  were  also  agreed  upon,  viz. : 
10  x  18  c.m.,  16  x  21  c.m.,  21  x  27  c.m.,  26  x  31  c.m.,  29  x  34  c.m., 
34  x  39  c.m.,  39  x  47  c.m.,  etc. 

In  commenting  upon  the  use  of  stained  plates,  Dr.  Eder  says:  “It 
is  difficult  to  believe  in  a  chemical  combination  between  gelatine  and 
bromide  of  silver,  as  one  would  have  to  presuppose  a  combination 
of  one  molecule  of  gelatine  with  many  hundreds  of  molecules  of 
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bromide  of  silver.”  To  this.  Prof.  H.  W.  Vogel  rejoins  :  “  Exactly  the 
same  thing  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  said  of  the  alleged  chemical  com¬ 
bination  of  bromide  of  silvej  with  dye  stuffs.  The  dye  may  be  washed 
out  until  but  a  trifling  quantity  remains,  yet  with  eosine  the  action 
upon  yellow  stands  the  test,  and  there  it  is  a  case  of  one  molecule  of 
eosine  to  perhaps  thousands  of  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver.  A  real 
chemical  combination  is  only  present  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  silver 
eosine;  which,  however,  is  only  formed  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
never  in  presence  of  bromide  of  silver  alone.” 

This  seems  not  an  unsuitable  place  in  which  to  mention  the  views 
of  Domenico  Amato  on  the  subject  of  light  in  its  relation  to  chemistry, 
as  published  in  the  Gazz.  Chim.  That  writer  maintains  that  the 
chemical  action  of  light  only  takes  place  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  and  that  limits  of  temperature  exist  within  which  light 
never  aets. 

In  most  chemical  manuals  it  is  asserted  that  impure  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  owes  its  spontaneous  inflammability  to  some  commingled 
liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  that  by  the  action  of  light  the 
latter  loses  its  self-kindling  power  by  being  converted  into  the  solid 
or  gaseous  state,  according  to  the  equation,  5  P2  H4  =  6  PII3  +  P4  Ha. 

The  author  proves  by  his  experiments : — 

1.  That  impure  phosphoretted  hydrogen  collected  over  mercury 
may  be  exposed  in  the  dry  condition  at  a  temperature  of  over 
+ 10°  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  without  its  being  changed  in  the 
least. 

2.  That  phosphoretted  hydrogen  collected  over  -water  loses  its  power 
of  self-ignition  at  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  12°,  the  fluid  having 
been  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  contained  in 
the  water,  according  to  the  following  equation:  5P,  H4  +  18  0  = 
6  H3  P03  +  P4  H2. 

3.  That  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone  in  the  absence  of  light  does  not 
call  forth  any  change. 

It  behaves  similarly  with  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen 
and  with  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light. 

A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  does  not  combine  in  presence 
of  direct  sunlight  at  a  temperature  of  under  -12°,  and  it  remains 
equally  unaltered,  when  light  is  excluded,  under  the  influence  of  solar 
heat  at  39°.  Chloride  of  silver,  when  suitably  cooled  down  (with 
snow  water)  is  not  reduced  by  direct  sunlight. 

Also  the  generally  assumed  reduction  of  Fehling’s  solution  by  the 
influence  of  light  rests,  according  to  this  author,  upon  the  presence  of 
organic  substances,  which  may  be  contained  either  in  the  water  used 
or  in  the  air.  The  writer  gives  certain  precautionary  rules  according 
to  which  a  Fehling’s  solution  may  be  prepared  which  will  not  be 
decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light. 

- ♦ - 
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ADJUSTABLE  CAMERA  CLIP. 

London:  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  Newman  Street,  W. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  a  device  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Shew  as  a  substitute  for  the  camera  stand  when  the  latter  is 
not  available,  or  when  for 
any  reason  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  present  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  consists  essenti¬ 
ally  of  a  clamp  formed  by 
a  solid  gun-metal  block  A, 
carrying  a  turned  steel  rod, 
about  a  foot  long,  upon 
which  slides  a  movable 
block  E,  capable  of  being 
,  fixed  in  any  position  by 
j  the  set  screw  shown. 

Through  an  arm  project¬ 
ing  from  this  sliding  piece 
passes  a  vice-screw,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the 
block  A,  forms  a  clamp  of 
very  wide,  range,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  easy  andrapid adjust¬ 
ment  to  any  projecting  ob¬ 
ject,  be  it  a  wall,  a  gate, 
a  chair-back,  a  tricycle 
seat  or  wheel,  a  window-frame,  or  even  a  mantelpiece.  The  sliding- 
block  E  permits  the  rough  adjustment  to  be  made  rapidly,  the  final 


clamping  being  done  with  the  screw  F.  Cast  on  to  the  block  A  is  an 
adjustable  hinge  B,  carrying  the  upright  rod  to  which  the  camera  plate 
D  is  affixed.  By  reversing  the  upright  in  the  split  boss  C,  in  which 
it  is  tightened  by  the  same  screw  that  governs  the  hinge  B,  and  by 
suitably  adjusting  the  latter,  the  axis  of  the  lens  may  be  pointed  in  an 
upward,  downward,  or  horizontal  direction,  or  at  any  intermediate 
angle.  The  arrangement  occupies  but  little  space,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
bo  found  useful  to  tourists. 

- + - - - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2241.— “Photographic  Shutters.”  F.  W.  Branson.  —Dated  February 18 
1885. 

No.  2265. — “Attaching  a  Photographic  Camera  to  a  Tricycle  for  use  in  Out¬ 
door  Photography.”  D.  H.  Cussons  and  W.  T.  Turner. — Dated  February 
19,  1885. 

No.  2285. — “Frames  for  Mounting  or  Framing  Photographs.”  J.  Goodby. 
— Dated  February  19,  1885. 

No.  2466. — “Burnishing,  Rolling,  or  Finishing  Photographs  Mounted  on 
Cards.”  A.  Philburn, — Dated  February  24,  1885. 

No.  2496. — “Long  and  Short  Focus  Cameras.”  J.  E.  Brown. — Doled, 
February  24,  1885. 

No.  2142. — “Exhibition,  Change,  and  Dissolving  of  Pictures  in  the  Magic 
Lantern.”  A.  Cowan.— Dated  February  17,  1885. 

No.  2295. — “Magic  Lantern  Slides.”  R.  S.  Sleater.—  Dated  February  19 
1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  4102. — “  Manufacture  of  Bichromate  of  Potash  arid  Chromates.”  Sydney 
Pitt,  Sutton,  Surrey. — Doled  February  28,  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Godwin-street,  Bradford. 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 

2 

Notts . . . . 

2  ... 

a  ... 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey- street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Nor flk-sq., Glossop 

a  .. 

a 

;;  3 . 

a . 

Glossop  Dale . 

„  4 . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,E.C. 
181,  Aldersgate-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

"  4 

,,  4 . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

„  4 . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

>>  4 . 

Derby  . 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 
Tho  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 

5 . 

"  5 . 

Bolton  Photo.  Society  . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 

„  5 . 

Leeds  . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

,,  5 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

”  5 . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Free  Library. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
at  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  —  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S. , 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson  stated  that  it  had  been  mentioned  at  the  Leeds  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  that  Mr.  Cowan’s  developer  gave  the  best  results  on  the  new 
gelatino-chloride  paper.  He  should  like  some  information  on  the  point. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  citrates  in  the  developer  gave  better  tones  than 
oxalates.  He  did  not  use  more  than  five  per  cent,  beyond  the  neutral  point, 
consequently  there  was  no  slowing  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  had  preferred  the  citrate  developer  at  first,  but  now 
was  able  to  obtain  similar  effects  with  oxalate,  and  the  latter  was  much  the 
cheaper.  He  had  just  had  to  print  seven  hundred  from  one  negative,  and 
had  used  the  oxalate  developer  with  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda.  One 
batch  of  the  developer  was  sufficient  for  a  large  number  of  prints.  He  used  an 
ordinary  printing-frame  with  springs,  and  the  exposure  necessary  upon  a 
bright  day  was  three  seconds  ;  he  gave  five  seconds  for  certainty.  The  ex¬ 
posures  were  made  by  means  of  a  shutter  in  the  window  of  his  dark  room  ; 
including  the  time  of  changing  the  papers  in  the  frame,  he  was  able  to  expose 
two  per  minute.  In  developing  he  put  eighteen  proofs  into  the  solution  at 
once,  and  kept  them  constantly  moving.  They  were  all  developed  in  about 
two  minutes  ;  then  they  were  well  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  next 
they  were  placed  in  an  alum-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  again  well 
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washed  with  water ;  lastly  they  were  finished  with  thiosulphate  of  soda  and 
gold.  He  began  at  one  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  finished  three  hundred  prints 
before  bedtime. 

The  Chairman  did  not  wish  to  pry  into  Mr.  Warnerke’s  private  life,  but 
would  like  to  know  what  hour  he  meant  by  “bedtime,”  to  gain  an  idea  how 
long  it  took  him  to  finish  three  hundred  prints. 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  it  took  about  twelve  hours  to  do  the  three 
hundred  prints,  but  he  had  many  assistants.  He  had  left  off  drying  them  on 
glass,  for  about  as  good  an  effect  can  be  obtained  by  hot  burnishing,  but  for 
that  treatment  the  prints  must  be  very  dry. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  if  a  glass  plate  were  coated  with  ordinary 
negative  varnish,  and  one  of  the  prints  were  laid  thereupon,  the  varnish  would 
afterwards  come  off  the  plate  without  any  trouble  whatever. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  variations  in  the  tones  of  the  prints  on  the  new 
paper  depended  much  upon  the  person  who  did  the  developing.  His  ex¬ 
posures  were  not  to  direct  sunlight,  but  to  diffused  daylight.  Mr.  Warnerke 
here,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  produced  750  prints  he  had  just  finished 
from  one  negative,  and  he  sent  round  specimens  for  examination. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  films  off  glass 
which  had  been  rubbed  with  French  chalk  to  facilitate  the  removal.  A  part 
of  the  print  would  always  stick. 

Mr.  F.  Ince  had  produced  an  enlargement  of  four  diameters  upon  the  new 
paper,  with  a  -/g  stop  in  his  lens,  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  upon  a  dull 
day.  The  reason  he  used  such  a  small  stop  was  that  he  had  to  leave  the  room 
to  attend  to  other  matters. 

The  Chairman  said  that  some  information  about  the  different  values  of 
different  lights  upon  the  new  papers  might  be  of  interest ;  consequently,  he 
exposed  some  samples  in  the  spectrum  camera,  and  had  brought  the  prints 
with  him.  They  would  see  that  Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper  was  chiefly  sensitive  to 
the  ultra  violet  rays,  and  that  upon  it  there  was  but  small  action  in  the  blue. 
Marion’s  paper  was  sensitive  a  long  way  down  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  was 
proof  positive  that  he  did  not  use  chlorides  alone  in  his  emulsion.  His  paper 
was  very  sensitive.  Another  spectrum  photograph  was  upon  his  (Captain 
Abney’s)  citro-chloride  paper,  made  according  to  a  formula  lie  had  published 
four  years  ago  ;  it  was  good  for  gaslight  printing.  A  paper  containing  chloride 
only  was  very  slow  for  printing  by  gaslight.  He  wished  he  knew  how  Mr. 
Warnerke  obtained  his  red  tones,  for  he  could  not  get  them  upon  the  same 
paper. 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  he  had  explained  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the 
tone  depends  upon  the  exposure,  upon  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  developer, 
upon  the  emulsion  used,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  oxalate  in  the  developer. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  Captain  Abney  should  get  such  different  tones  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions.  He  had  had  a  curious  experience  with  one 
batch  of  emulsion  ;  he  left  it  in  the  washing  water  longer  than  usual,  and  some 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  water  coming  through  the  tap,  for  the 
emulsion  became  of  a  dark  colour  near  the  centre  of  the  mass ;  the  change 
must  have  been  effected  by  something  in  the  water. 

Mi-.  W.  Bedford  remarked  that  the  colour  of  the  new  prints  was  said  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  time  of  exposure  ;  he  doubted  it,  and  thought  it  to  be  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  developer.  When  the  prints  were  left  a  certain  time  in  a 
certain  developer  of  a  certain  strength,  the  same  tone  was  always  obtained, 
but  when  the  exposures  were  different,  the  prints  were  not  in  the  developer 
for  equal  periods. 

Mr.  Warnerke  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bedford  ;  an  under-exposed 
print  would  develope  intensely,  but  always  come  out  of  the  same  hue  in  the 
developer ;  it  would  be  darker,  but  not  blacker. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  could  fully  bear  out  what  Mr.  Bedford  had  said  ;  the 
exposure  only  controlled  the  colour  by  allowing  a  particular  time  in  the 
developer. 

The  Chairman  :  What  are  the  best  developers  for  weak  and  strong  negatives  ? 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  the  harder  the  negative  the  weaker  must  be  the 
developer  ;  a  strong  developer  was  best  with  a  soft  negative. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  citro-chloride  of  silver  would 
keep  well,  answered  that  he  could  not  say  ;  it  would  keep  well  for  direct 
printing,  but  whether  for  developing  he  did  not  know  ;  it  would  not  bear 
heating  up  much,  for  that  would  produce  fog.  A  question  has  been  put  into 
his  hands  :  “  What  is  the  experience  of  members  about  the  permanency  of 
negatives  intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ?  ” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  and  used 
the  mercury  intensifier  constantly ;  he  believed  that  when  mercury  was 
properly  used,  the  results  were  permanent.  He  applied  iodide  of  mercury  to 
the  plate  ;  the  plate  was  then  well  washed,  and  afterward  subjected  to  a  wash 
of  Hchlippe’s  salt  ;  the  mercury  must  first  be  thoroughly  well  washed  out, 
and  then  there  is  no  danger  of  staining  the  negative  with  the  Sclilippe’s  salt ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  great  danger''  of  staining.  He  had  sometimes 
recovered  a  fading  mercurial  negative  by  washing  it  with  Schlippe’s  salt.  His 
negatives  were  of  a  brownish  plum  colour,  good  for  printing  from,  and  good  for 
giving  information,  by  means  of  the  eye,  as  to  their  actual  printing  capabilities. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  fear  that  they  would  fade. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Schlippe’s  salt  would  give  absolute  safety  ;  at 
all  events  it  did  so  with  collodion  negatives.  The  iodide  of  mercury  was  formed 
by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  precipitate 
was  redissolved. 

Mr.  W.  England  had  found  that  gelatine  plates,  intensified  with  mercury, 
were  more  permanent  than  collodion  plates  similarly  treated  ;  he  had  some 
gelatine  negatives  five  or  six  years  old,  which  had  been  treated  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  followed  by  ammonia,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

The  Chairman  had  found  that  if  collodion  negatives  intensified  with  mercury 
had  been  varnished  they  would  not  fade,  but  that  otherwise  they  would  bleach 
rapidly.  Perhaps  gelatine  acted  somewhat  as  a  varnish,  and  that  possibly 
accounted  for  Mr.  England’s  experience. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  in  intensifying  with  mercury  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  carry  the  operation  to  the  white  stage  ;  if  care  were  taken  about  this 
point  he  thought  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  fading,  even  if  the  negative 
were  but  simply  washed  with  water  afterwards. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  remarked  that  after  applying  mercury  told  negative;, 
he  placed  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  left  them  then* 
a  long  time.  In  negatives  so  treated  two  years  ago  he  had  seen  no  signs  of 
fading. 

Mr.  Ince  said  that  the  negatives  were  much  softer  when  treated  with  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  only  and  the  ammoniacal  wash  omitted  ;  when  the  bichlo¬ 
ride  was  not  left  on  until  the  image  became  white,  the  negative  seemed  to  be 
permanent. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  found  the  action  of  bichloride  of  mercury  by  itself  to  be  very- 
good  ;  but  it  must  be  so  exceedingly  dilute  that  five  or  ten  minutes  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  it  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  image. 

Mr.  England  thought  it  much  the  safest  plan  to  use  the  solution  very  weak. 

Mr.  A.  Spiller  stated  that  when  bichloride  of  mercury  was  once  added  to 
gelatine  it  could  never  be  eliminated  again,  because  it  formed  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  chomlrin  contained  in  the  colloid;  Schlippe’s  salt  would 
set  up  a  serious  browning,  which  the  least  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  would 
prevent.  He  liked  a  cyanide  of  silver  intensifier  recommended  by  Dr.  Monck- 
lioven  ;  he  had  had  no  experience  with  the  iodide  of  mercury,  as  used  by  Mr. 
Debenham,  hut  hydrochloric  acid  was  very  useful  to  prevent  gelatine  from 
entering  into  combination  with  certain  salts. 

Mr.  Bedford  used  Monckhoven’s  cyanide  of  silver  intensifier  exclusively. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  was  also  the  only  one  used  by  him;  it  seemed  to  be 
stable. 

Mr.  Bedford  had  hail  a  bad  experience  with  iodide  of  mercury  followed  by 
thiosulphate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Mackie  produced  a  negative  with  a  reversal  of  the  image,  for  which  the 
operator  who  took  it  could  not  account. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  plate  had  been  exposed  to  light  first,  and 
then  exposed  in  the  camera.  The  image,  however,  was  a  strong  one,  if  that 
were  the  true  explanation. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  had  a  reversal  of  the  image  from  right  to  left.  A  print 
on  the  new  gelatino-chloride  paper  had  been  accidentally  left,  before  it  was 
dry,  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  plain  white  paper;  the  latter  stuck  to  the 
image,  which  came  off  thereupon  when  the  two  papers  were  separated.  The 
wet  print  had  been  fixed. 

The  Chairman  :  Was  the  gelatine  left  behind  insoluble? 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied,  “Not  quite,”  and  continued  that  alum  did  not 
make  the  film  insoluble  before  it  became  dry.  The  oxalate  developer  rendered 
insoluble  the  reduced  image  upon  gelatino-chloride  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  that  was  a  valuable  piece  of  new  scientific  infor¬ 
mation,  for,  with  the  bromide,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  image  would  be 
soluble,  so  there  was  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  bromide  and  the 
chloride  salts. 

Mr.  Ince  described  how  his  developing-room  lantern  was  a  large  one  with 
grooves,  so  that  plates  of  gla^s  and 'coloured  films  could  be  slipped  in  and  out 
quickly  to  vary  the  light  ;  for  in  gelatino-chloride  work  a  strong  light  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  the  tones,  and  the  paper  is  not  very-  sensitive. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  found  “  golden  fabric  ”  to  make  a  capital  screen. 

Mr.  Spiller  had  had  similar  experience. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd,  of  Liverpool,  produced  some  lantern  transparencies  on 
Fry’s  plates,  developed  with  washing  soda,  pyrogallol,  and  bromide,  and  had 
obtained  nearly  uniform  results  with  exposures  varying  from  seventeen  to  120 
seconds,  showing  that  great  latitude  in  this  respect  was  permissible. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Murray  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  stain  upon  the  shadows  of 
three  negatives,  which  Mr.  Debenham  thereupon  said  was,  without  doubt,  due 
to  imperfect  fixing.  Gelatine  negatives  must  be  left  in  the  fixing-bath  twice  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  appear  to  be  fixed,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  give 
information. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  an  improvement  in  the  “  Eclipse”  shutter. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  19th  instant,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  effect  of  perchloric  acid  in  an 
emulsion.  He  added  three  minims  of  it  to  every'  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  found  that  it  acted  just  the  same  as  if  no  acid  had  been  present, 
except  that  the  films  containing  the  perchloric  acid  were  two  numbers  slower 
on  the  sensitometer ;  the  acid,  however,  could  be  used  with  safety.  The  acid 
had  little  or  no  smell. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  had,  in  a  previous  experi¬ 
ment,  used  so  much  perchloric  acid  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  an  enormous 
amount  of  ammonia  afterwards  to  effect  its  neutralisation.  Any  single  experi¬ 
ment  was  seldom  sufficiently'  satisfactory  ;  he  had  never  found  the  perchloric 
acid  to  produce  the  slightest  slowing  effect,  and  in  single  experiments  several 
little  unnoticed  matters  of  detail  might  influence  the  results. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  when  he  opened  the  bottle  containing  his  very-  old 
sample  of  perchloric  acid,  the  latter  had  a  peculiar  smell  resembling  ozone 
bleach  ;  the  plates  gave  no  green  fog,  but  a  nasty  red  fog,  which  was  worse. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  stated  that  his  sample  of  perchloric  acid  threw 
down  a  precipitate  which  would  not  redissolve. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  tried  the  perchloric  acid  in  the  proportions  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Debenham  ;  the  plates  gave  no  green  fog,  but  he  could  not  say 
that  the  acid  prevented  it,  for  the  emulsion  was  unlikely  to  give  green  fog  with 
the  acid  omitted.  He  found  that  the  emulsion  required  much  less  boiling  than 
usual,  and  that  the  perchloric  acid  did  not  slow  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  :  How  do  yrou  know  that  the  plate  was  not  slowed,  if  you  did 
not  try  by  comparative  experiments  ? 

Mr.  Burton  would  be  surprised  if  there  had  been  any-  slowing,  for  the  plates 
gave  eighteen  on  the  sensitometer. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  he  had  had  green  fog  on  the  new  gelatino-bromide 
paper.  As  an  interesting  fact,  he  might  mention  that  he  had  painted  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  dark  slides  with  black  varnish  thinned  with  turpentine,  and  it 
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made  the  developed  plates  look  somewhat  as  if  they  had  been  vignetted  near 
the  edges. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  remarked  that  a  roller  of  resinised  wood  would  distinctly 
reduce  the  silver  upon  an  inner  roll  of  sensitised  paper  in  contact  with  its 
surface.  * 

The  Chairman  had  developed  plates  which  had  been  across  the  Atlantic  and 
back,  but  never  exposed  ;  where  they  had  been  in  contact  with  wood  an  image 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood  came  out. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a  new  piece  of  apparatus  for  changing  optical  lantern 
slides,  and  excluding  the  light  meanwhile  ;  it  was  largely  automatic  in  its 
action,  being  worked  by  the  act  of  pushing  the  fresh  slide  into  its  place.  The 
chief  advantage  that  he  claimed  for  it  was  that  it  was  all  self-contained,  so  that 
the  lantern  had  not  to  be  altered  for  it.  It  occupied  little  space,  and  was 
strongly  made  of  thick  sheet  zinc. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  ingenious  and  clever,  and  Mr.  Cowan’s 
own  invention. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  announced  that  on  Thursday,  February  26th,  Mr. 
Darker  would  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  answer  questions  about 
the  best  methods  of  producing  the  limelight. 

Mr.  Hubert  stated  that  Dr.  Liesegang  was  about  to  forward  to  him  some 
specimen  sheets  of  collodio-cliloride  paper,  which  on  receipt  he  would  distribute 
among  the  members  of  the  Society,  that  they  might  experiment  with  it  to 
ascertain  its  properties  and  value. 

In  the  question  box  wras  a  request  for  information  as  to  the  best  colour  for 
the  staining  of  microscopic  specimens,  to  increase  contrasts  when  they  were 
photographed. 

Mr.  Burton  thought  that  brown  or  red  would  give  all  the  contrast  required. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  believed  that  the  specimens  were  very  selective,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stain  all  the  specimens  of  one  colour  if  it  were  attempted. 

Another  question  in  the  box  asked  how  many  changes  of  warm  water,  at 
about  140°  Falir.,  were  necessary  to  get  all  the  thiosulphate  of  soda  out  of  albu- 
menised  prints  just  fixed. 

A  member  remarked  that  that  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  water  and  the 
length  of  time  between  the  changes. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  tried  the  use  of  water  nearly  boiling  ;  it  only  made 
the  tone  a  little  warm  ;  the  prints  had  been  well  washed  from  the  fixing  solution 
before  he  put  them  in  the  hot  water. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  stated  that  he  took  all  traces  of  thiosulphate  of  soda  out  of  his 
prints  within  an  hour,  but  then  he  used  an  eliminator,  and  had  done  so  for 
eighteen  years.  He  never  used  water  warmer  than  70°  Falir.,  and  in  the  winter 
its  temperature  was  much  lower  than  that. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  to  wash  an 
emulsion  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  emulsion  ;  he  should 
make  known  some  particulars  on  this  subject  before  long. 

Mr.  Hubert  had  found  that  the  few  different  makes  of  gelatino-chloride 
paper  in  the  market,  varied  considerably  in  rapidity. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  wished  to  know  whether  any  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  gelatino-chloride  paper  had  been  published,  other  than  that  made  known  by 
Mr.  Wellington. 

Mr.  Barker  had  been  trying  bromide  and  chloride,  also  Rochelle  salt,  in 
making  the  paper  ;  thus  tartrate  of  silver  was  among  the  salts  precipitated  in 
the  emulsion  ;  his  object  was  to  get  a  paper  which  might  either  be  developed, 
or  printed  right  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  was  no  free  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  emulsion,  and  the  latter  contained  a  little  sugar.  His  experiments  were 
not  yet  finished. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Gregson,  of  Blackburn,  was  using 
thoroughly  washed  emulsion  for  printing  right  out  upon  opal ;  at  first  the 
plates  would  not  keep  well,  but  he  afterwards  found  that  by  placing  them  face 
to  face  to  exclude  air,  they  would  keep  all  right. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  found  citrate  of  silver  to  be  good  in  an  emulsion  for 
paper  printing  ;  but  as  the  salt  was  somewhat  soluble,  the  emulsion  could  not 
be  much  washed,  or  the  citrate  would  dissolve  out.  Two  washings  of  five 
minutes  each  would  do  no  harm,  but  if  much  more  were  given,  weak  and 
worthless  images  would  result.  A  drop  of  bichromate  of  potash  would  in  a  few 
minutes  give  a  red  colour  when  added  to  a  little  citrate  of  silver,  because  of  the 
solubility  of  the  latter, 

Mr.  Barker  had  found  that  citrate  of  silver  gave  good  brown  tones,  and 
was  less  soluble  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  low. 

Mr.  Wellington  said  that  in  his  formula  citric  acid  was  not  added  with  the 
idea  of  displacing  nitric  acid ;  ammonia  was  added  to  the  mixture,  and  then 
the  citrate  of  silver  fell. 

Mr.  Ashman  stated  that  with  an  excess  of  haloid-salt  brown  tones  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hubert  wished  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  which  firm  of  manu- 
’acturers  produced  the  best  dry  plates  ;  he  had  found  those  by  a  firm  he  men- 
ioned  to  be  the  best  and  most  uniform. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  subject  had  better  not  be  discussed;  besides, 
he  plates  of  each  maker  varied  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Hubert  thought  the  question  to  be  interesting  to  photographers  at 
arge,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  himself;  the  Society 
vas  founded  to  take  up  questions  of  general  scientific  interest  like  this.  lie 
expressed  these  opinions  as  a  foreigner. 

I  The  Chairman  wished  that  dry  plate  makers  would  cease  asserting  on  their 
abels  how  much  more  rapid  their  plates  were  than  the  old  wet  collodion  plates, 
or  such  announcements  were  misleading.  Sometimes,  moreover,  a  plate  which 
mly  gave  fifteen  on  the  sensitometer  would  give  a  better  picture  in  the  same 
ime  in  the  camera  than  one  which  gave  seventeen  on  the  former  instrument, 
ie  had  found  this  difference  in  a  case  in  which  one  emulsion  had  been  boiled, 
.nd  the  one  which  had  given  fifteen  on  the  sensitometer  had  been  prepared 
vith  ammonia. 

Mr.  Brown  announced  that  when  he  began  to  make  dry  plates  he  should  put 
‘Two  hundred  times  the  rapidity  of  wet  plates”  on  the  labels.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  wished  to  know  how  long  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
vould  keep  for  developing  gelatino-chloride  prints. 

Mr.  Turner  :  Only  a  few  hours  when  once  mixed. 


Mr.  Clarke  replied  that  be  was  now  using  some  which  had  been  mixed  la-t 
week  ;  additions  were  made  after  each  time  of  using.  He  thought  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  this  point  would  soon  be  complete  enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  the 
details  before  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  exposing  the  developer  to  sunlight,  or  adding 
iron  filings  to  it  after  use,  would  not  enable  it  to  develope  energetically  next 
day.  He  believed  that  a  French  photographei  had  made  experiments  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Clarke  :  Probably. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  he  wanted  a  means  of  comparing  the  rapidity  of  the 
new  gelatino-chloride  paper  with  the  rapidity  of  albumenised  paper  printed 
right  out;  he  consequently  printed  a  positive  upon  ready  sensitised  albumenised 
paper  from  a  broken  negative,  placed  so  near  to  a  paraffine  flame  that  in  the 
operation  the  paper  was  quite  warm.  To  his  surprise,  the  positive  was  printed 
right  out  in  five  hours,  and  was  of  a  red  colour  ;  a  bright  duplex  light  had 
been  used.  He  then  tested  this  rapidity  against  that  of  “Alpha  ”  paper  for 
development,  and  calculated  the  latter  to  be  about  one  thousand  times  the 
more  rapid  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Ashman  observed  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  when  sensitising 
albumenised  paper,  acted  as  a  powerful  restrainer  ;  could  not  better  prints  be 
obtained,  and  that,  too,  more  quickly,  if  some  method  were  adopted  of  getting 
this  nitrate  of  soda  out  of  the  film  '{  As  to  printing  by  artificial  light,  with  an 
.arc  electric  light  he  had  obtained  a  print  on  albumenised  paper  in  half  an  hour, 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  carbon  points.  If  very  dry  paper  be 
fumed  with  ammonia  before  it  is  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  a  grey  metallic 
image  is  the  result,  for  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  more  the 
moisture  the  redder  the  print,  and  toning  and  fixing  then  have  less  influence 
over  it  in  the  final  operations. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Hubert  would  preside  at  this  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  also  that  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  will,  on  March  5tli,  give  a 
demonstration  on  Paper  Negatives  and  the  Development  of  Gelatino-chloride 
Prints. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

An  extra  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  fis. 
the  Lecture  Room,  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street,  for  the  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides  produced  by  the  members  during  the  year. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  exhibition  of  about  fifty  slides  of 
views  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeek,  during  a  tour  in  Norway.  This  series 
of  slides  excited  much  enthusiasm  amongst  the  numerous  visitors,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  wonderful  fiords,  mountains,  and  waterfalls,  xvere  thrown  on  the 
screen.  The  slides  were  on  wet  collodion  and  gelatino-chloride  plates.  Sir. 
Ellerbeek  described  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in  getting  satisfactory 
results  on  gelatino-bromide  plates  with  soda  development,  but  showed  one 
developed  with  ferrous-oxalate  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Sir.  J.  II.  Day  si  so  wed  a  series  of  home  views  on  gelatino-bromide  plates 
developed  both  with,  ferrous-oxalate,  and  soda,  and  pyro. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  followed  with  eight  slides  reduced  on  ordinal’}'  gela¬ 
tino-bromide  plates,  and  developed  with  pyro.  and  soda. 

Mr.  William  Rogers  showed  an  interesting  series,  showing  the  tones  obtain¬ 
able  on  gelatine  and  albumen  plates.  The  exposures  at  two  feet  from  the  gas¬ 
light  varied  from  five  seconds  to  five  minutes,  the  development  being  by  ferrous- 
oxalate,  and  the  result  in  the  last  instance  being  a  rich,  warm  brown,  with 
perfectly  clear  high  lights. 

Mr.  Blanchard  exhibited  slides  on  bromide  plates  developed  with  soda  and 
ferrous-oxalate,  both  being  equally  good. 

Mr.  Cornish  showed  about  twenty-four  slides,  all  on  chloride  plates,  and 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  chloride  plates,  and  also  on  gelatino- 
bromide  plates.  Amongst  these  exhibits  there  xvere  many  of  exceptional  beauty, 
which  elicited  warm  admiration. 

Mr.  Gardner  showed  eight  slides  on  gelatino-chloride  plates,  which  xvere 
greatly  admired,  both  subjects  and  treatment  being  very  perfect.  These  xvere 
followed  by  a  series  of  Saves  views  taken  by  Mr.  Boothroyd,  which  xvere  also 
greatly  admired,  and  the  meeting  broke  up,  every  one  seeming  to  have  tho¬ 
roughly  enjoyed  the  xvide  range  of  travel— from  Norxvay  to  Switzerland  abroad, 
and  from  Oxford  and  Leamington  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  North  Wales  at  home. 
Many  picturesque  bits  in  ti  e  vicinity  of  Liverpool  xvere  also  shoxvn ;  and  the 
slides,  which  were  on  nearly  all  the  plates  in  the  market,  as  xvell  as  on  xvet 
collodion,  proved  that  in  good  hands  all  xvere  capable  of  yielding  every  grada¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade.  Soda  and  pyro.  came  xvell  to  the  front ;  and  before 
the  meeting  closed  a  lady  visitor  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
so  thoroughly  that  she  xvas  heard  to  exclaim  triumphantly,  “I  knew  that  xvas 
soda!”  as  one  especially  beautiful  slide  was  shoxvn. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Techni¬ 
cal  Schools  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant, — Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  xvere  read  and  confirmed. 

The  folloxving  gentlemen  xx-ere  elected  members  of  the  Society,  namely  : — 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Roxveliffe. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  read  a  paper  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
Making  of  Gdat ino-Brom ide  Emulsion  and  Coating  Plates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wood’s  paper,  Mr.  J.  SCHOEIELD  asked  hoxv  Mr. 
Wood  tested  his  emulsion  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  balance  of  bromides  and 
silver. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  did  not  make  any  such  test  so  long  as  the  emulsion 
gave  satisfactory  results, 

Mr.  Schofield  said  that  lie  had  found  so  much  variation  in  commercial 
bromides  that  lie  found  it  necessary  alxvays  to  test  the  emulsion  xvitli  potassium 
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chromate.  He  also  thought  that  the  colour  of  the  emulsion  ought  always  to  be 
carefully  noted,  as  the  blue  colour  by  transmitted  light  was  a  sure  sign  that  the 
emulsion  was  sufficiently  cooked. 

The  President  thought  the  colour  test  was  rather  a  difficult  one  to  make. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  it  was  quite  easy  after  a  little  practice. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Atherton  if  he  made  use  of  the  colour  test  in  his 
practice. 

Mr.  It.  Atherton  said  he  did  not,  but  had  done  so  when  he  first  began 
making  emulsion. 

Mr.  McKellen  asked  Mr.  Wood  if  he  had  made  any  calculation  as  to  the 
cost  of  his  plates  in  comparison  with  commercial  plates. 

Mr.  Atherton  thought  there  would  not  be  any  saving  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  asked  how  he  found  the  results  in  different 
batches  of  emulsion. 

Mr.  Wood  replied  that  he  found  them  very  uniform,  if  care  was  used  in 
making  up. 

The  President  considered  that  Mr.  Wood  had  treated  the  subject  in  a  very 
able  and  interesting  manner,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood  exhibited  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  made 
with  various  coloured  papers  for  dark-room  illumination,  and  showed  several 
plates  which  had  been  exposed  at  about  twenty-three  feet  distance  from  an 
ordinary  gaslight,  covered  by  various  thicknesses  of  coloured  tissue  paper. 
The  plates  were  exposed  in  strips  during  twenty-eight,  twenty-one,  fourteen, 
and  seven  minutes,  and  also  during  development,  which  was  conducted  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  light,  and  in  uncovered  vessels.  The  developer  used 
was  pyro.,  Wratten’s  formula,  with  twenty  drops  of  ammonia-bromide  solution. 
The  results  were  : — 1.  Light  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  waxed  yellow  tissue- 
paper,  which  scarcely  lessened  the  gaslight  at  all ;  result,  clear  glass  for  the 
portion  exposed  during  development  only,  but  a  decided  dark  shade  of  the 
other  exposed  parts,  commencing  with  a  light  stripe  for  the  seven-minutes, 
and  ending  with  a  pretty  dense  one  for  the  twenty-eight  minutes’  exposure. 
2.  Light  covered  by  the  same  paper  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition  of  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  waxed  orange-coloured  tissue-paper  ;  result,  much  the  same.  3.  Light 
covered  by  the  same  yellow  paper  as  No.  1,  but  with  the  addition  of  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  ruby-coloured  tissue-paper ;  result,  a  scarcely  perceptible  difference 
between  the  two  shortest-exposed  strips,  and  the  twenty-eiglit-minutes’  band 
being  about  equal  in  fog  to  the  seven-minutes’  band  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  In  this 
case  the  amount  of  light  in  the  dark-room  appeared  to  be  very  great,  everything 
in  it  being  distinctly  visible.  4.  Aperture  at  side  of  gaslight  closed  as  in  No.  2, 
but  the  lower  aperture  closed  with  a  compactly-made  and  well-finished  orange 
paper,  about  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  ream  (demy  size).  This  plate  showed 
no'  stripes  whatever,  though  the  amount  of  light  in  this  case  also  seemed  great. 

Mr.  Cheetham  exhibited  a  lamp  for  the  dark-room,  made  to  hang  from  the 
ceiling,  all  the  light  being  thrown  downwards.  The  general  construction  of  the 
lamp  and  the  device  for  changing  the  colour  of  the  light  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  two  prints  of  a  group  of  young  persons  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fancy-dress  ball,  recently  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Salford.  The 
children  were  grouped  on  the  staircase  in  the  Museum  at  Peel  Park.  The  illu¬ 
mination  was  effected  by  means  of  four  ethoxo  lime  jets,  assisted  by  the  mag¬ 
nesium  light,  the  exposure  being  about  forty  seconds,  during  some  twenty-five 
seconds  only  of  which  the  magnesium  was  alight.  The  resulting  pictures  were 
exceedingly  good,  and  were  much  admired. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

■  ■  *  — 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  lantern  slide  competition  in  connection  with  this  Society  was  held  in 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday,  19tli  instant,  when  there  was  a  crowded 
attendance  of  members  and  their  friends. 

The  prizes  offered  were  as  follows  : — First,  One  dozen  selected  lantern  slides, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine.  Second,  Half-dozen  selected  lantern  slides, 
given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb.  Third,  Quarter-dozen  slides,  given  by  Mr.  George 
Lowdon. 

The  competition  was  open  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  nine  sets  of  four 
slides  each  were  entered.  Each  member  present  was  supplied  with  a  voting- 
paper  for  recording  his  marks,  the  maximum  number  which  could  be  given  to 
one  slide  by  one  member  being  100.  Those  members  who  competed  were  not 
allowed  to  give  any  marks  for  their  own  slides. 

After  the  marks  had  been  classified  by  the  scrutineers,  the  following  was 
found  to  be  the  order  of  merit : — First,  D.  Ireland,  7195  marks  ;  Second,  D. 
Ireland,  jun.,  7105  marks;  Third,  A.  Guthrie,  6365  marks;  Fourth,  W.  Baxter, 
5628  marks  ;  Fifth,  P.  Kerr,  jun.,  5480  marks  ;  Sixth,  J.  Geddes,  5075  marks  ; 
Seventh,  J.  Jones,  4847  marks ;  Eighth,  J.  Mathewson,  4059  marks ;  Ninth, 
A.  Simpson,  3510  marks. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  competition,  and  many  of  the  slides 
exhibited  great  technical  and  artistic  skill ;  most  of  them  were  on  Cowan’s 
chloride  plates. 

After  the  competition  had  been  decided  an  exhibition  of  slides  followed,  to 
which  several  of  the  members  contributed.  A  large  series  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  of  London,  was  shown,  and  the  great  variety  of  tones  obtainable 
on  gelatino-bromide  excited  general  attention.  Mr.  Wellington  prepares  his 
own  plates,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  get  nearly  as  great  a  range  of  tones  as  can 
be  obtained  on  chloride  plates ;  the  slides  were  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
artistic  excellence. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  of  London,  also  sent  a  number  of  transparencies  on  his  own 
dates,  several  of  which  were  extremely  beautiful,  the  tones  ranging  from  clear 
due  to  crimson.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  these  slides  by  the  members. 

A  series  of  coloured  slides,  illustrative  of  a  tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  were 
also  lent  by  Mr.  P.  Feathers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  D, 
Valentine. 

The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 
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CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  February  12, — Colonel  Dawson,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Genlain  read  some  remarks  on  Tlie  Washing  Soda  Developer,  his  for- 
mula  for  which  has  been  already  published.  In  the  course  of  discussion, 

Colonel  Dawson  stated  that  he  preferred  potash,  using  six  grains  to  each 
ounce  of  developer,  with  a  little  bromide  in  summer. 

Captain  Aylmer  Jones,  R.E.,  exhibited  prints  of  a  torpedo  explosion,  showing 
the  different  stages  of  the  effect,  taken  with  a  shutter  electrically  controlled, 
and  opened  at  intervals  of  one-fifth  of  a  second. 

The  cliromophotoscope  was  shown  by  Mr.  Penny. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  CONVERSAZIONE  was  given  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  abo\e  Society 
in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Friday  evening  last.  About  three  hundred  were  present, 
and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  The  walls  of  the  hull  were  hung 
with  photographs,  while  pictures  and  albums  were  arranged  on  tables  in 
various  parts  of  the  room. 

Mr.  J.  Paget,  who  presided,  delivered  a  short  but  interesting  address,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  importance  of  photography  for  scientific  and  other 
purposes,  and  of  the  interesting  fields  of  study  and  recreation  it  opened  up  to 
amateurs.  He  expressed  regret  that  the  number  of  amateur  exhibits  was  not 
larger  on  the  present  occasion,  but  intimated  his  belief  that  they  would  be  sent 
in  greater  numbers  at  the  exhibition  of  next  year. 

The  quality  of  the  pictures  on  view  was  exceedingly  good,  many  of  the 
exhibits  eliciting  the  admiration  of  the  company.  Mr.  Winter  sent  several  of 
his  finest  examples  of  portrait  photography,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Price,  of  the 
Babington  Studio,  sent  very  fine  enlarged  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Bass,  M.P., 
Mr.  Alderman  Renals,  M.P.,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  R.  Keene,  in 
addition  to  a  collection  of  oil  paintings,  contributed  some  charming  sketches  of 
Derbyshire  scenery,  produced  by  the  Platinotype  process.  Mr.  T.  Scotton 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of  Midland  Railway  engines  and 
bridges,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Amongst  the  other  exhibits,  a  collection  of  charming  Russian  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs,  lent  by  Mr.  Bolden,  and  some  fine  photographs  of  the  Niagara  Falls, 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Kaye,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice. 

A  good  collection  of  apparatus  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Son, 
of  Birmingham,  while  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  a  gigantic  camera,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Keene,  surmounted  by  a  very  small  pocket  camera,  and  labelled  “David 
and  Goliath,”  caused  much  amusement. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bemrose  gave  an  exhibition  of  photographic  transparencies  by 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  which  was  very  highly  appreciated,  one 
slide  especially — that  of  General  Gordon — calling  forth  loud  applause.  Several 
names  were  handed  into  the  Honorary  Secretary  by  friends  wishing  to  join  the 
Society. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at 
the  Law  Institute. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the 
President  announced  that  £10  had  been  promised  towards  a  prize  competition 
amongst  the  members  for  the  best  pictures  taken  during  the  year  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  : — Landscape,  Architectural,  Instantaneous,  Composition  sub¬ 
ject,  and  Lantern  slide. 

Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  the  President,  afterwards  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  Photographing  in  Savoy,  illustrated  by  over  a  hundred  7^x5  prints  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Savoy,  at  various  altitudes,  with  lenses  varying  from  four  inches 
to  twenty-two  inches  focus.  He  also  showed  a  French  pneumatic  shutter, 
that  had  answered  well  in  reproducing  cloud  effects. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  the  Temperance 
Hall,  on  February  11,— Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  of  the  Club,  namely : — Messrs. 
J.  Hepworth  and  J.  Entwistle. 

The  President  then  read  a  paper  on  Composition  as  applied  to  Photography 
[see  page  137]. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wood,  closed  the  proceedings. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  18,— The 
chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Emery,  Vice-President. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Burgess,  who  had  undertaken  to  give 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  new  rapid  printing  process, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Allison,  demonstrated  the  method  of 
developing  carbon  prints  by  producing  several  successful  pictures  upon  opal. 
Following  Mr.  Allison  in  his  explanation  of  the  carbon  process,  the  Chairman 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  Woodbury  type  and  other  photomechanical 
printing  processes,  photoengraving,  &c.,  undertaking  to  exhibit  specimen  blocks, 
prints,  &c.  at  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  noticed  the  Rev.  A.  Corbet’s  suggestion  for  the  im¬ 
provement  on  the  lens  mount,  which  was  the  adaption  of  the  bayonet  joint 
by  Mr.  Pringle  and  myself.  Mr.  Corbet’s  idea  is  that  on  both  the  lens  and 
flange,  the  portion  on  which  the  screw  is  cut,  should  be  made  elliptical,  so 
that  when  the  major  axes  coincide  the  lens  can  be  pushed  home  then  by 
turning  the  lens  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle  it  is  made  fast.  This  I 
must  say  is  very  much  more  simply  done  than  getting  a  mount  made  of 
the  kind  which  we  described,  and  probably  much  cheaper,  and  I  should 
imagine  will  work  as  well,  if  not  better  at  first ;  but  how  will  it  work 
after  six  months  or  a  year  ?  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  hear  about  a 
year  hence,  from  either  Mr.  Corbet  or  Mr.  Smith,  if  the  lens  is  still  tight 
in  the  flange. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  be,  and  I  arrive  at  that  conclusion  in  this 
way.  In  my  lens  there  are  twenty-four  threads  to  an  inch,  that  is  that 
the  screw  advances^  of  an  inch  for  each  complete  revolution,  it  therefore 
advances  only  Ar  or  roughly  -01  of  an  inch  in  turning  the  lens  through 
90°.  Now  in  this  mount  the  lens  needs  to  be  tightly  pushed  to  the  flange 
in  order  to  preventlight  passing,  and  in  doing  this  the  question  is  how  soon 
will  -01  of  an  inch  wear  off  with  the  friction  ?  for  when  it  does  you  will 
have  to  turn  the  lens  not  through  90°  to  tighten  it,  but  through  180°,  and 
when  you  have  turned  it  through  180°  you  will  be  able  to  pull  the  lens  out 
again  ;  and  if  this  occurs  when  you  are  in  the  field,  the  most  likely  result 
will  be  strong  language  and  a  spoilt  thread.  If  I  am  wrong  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  thread  of  the  lens  wears  so  quickly,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  some  of  your  readers  correcting  me  ;  but  I  should  advise  any 
one  before  getting  either  mount  to  look  forward  and  see  how  they  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  use. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
both  systems  with  any  of  your  readers;  but  venture  to  think  that  it  would 
be  more  becoming  to  do  so  privately.  Hoping  that  I  have  not  said  to 
much. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  J.  Gifford, 

Harbourliead  House ,  Kirkcaldy,  19 th  Feb.  1885. 


HONEST  AND  DISHONEST  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  heading  of  my  letter  doubtless  sounds  strange  in 
the  virtuous  ears  of  your  highly  respectable  journal ;  perhaps  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  allow  me  space  to  briefly  explain  the  choice  of  such  a 
subject  for  communication. 

Example  of  honest  advertisement : — “  Wanted  first-class  photographs, 
portraits,  cartes,  and  cabinets,  for  show-case.  Address,  &c.”  Here  the 
advertiser’s  meaning  is  clear  and  straightforward.  For  a  certain  article 
he  will  pay  cash.  It  is  not  the  vendor’s  business  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  use  the  purchaser  makes  of  the  goods  sold  to  him,  therefore  I  contend 
that  so  far  the  above  advertiser  bears  the  stamp  of  an  honest  man. 

Example  of  the  frequently  dishonest  advertisement : — “  Wanted,  first- 
class  operator  and  retoucher.  None  but  thoroughly  experienced  men  need 
apply.  Address  (by  letter)  with  specimens,  carte  of  self,  and  references  to 
A.  B.  G.,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.”  I  do  not  by  this  infer  that  all 
advertisers  who  use  your  estimable  office,  to  cover  an  address,  are  rogues. 
Many  do  so  very  reasonably,  because  it  is  not  pleasant  for  Mr.  A.  to  let 
Mr.  B.  know  he  is  about  changing  his  staff,  but  the  just  convenience  of 
honest  men  unfortunately  also  provides  a  cloak  for  knaves.  Here  is  an 
experience  : — In  answer  to  a  similar  advertisement  to  one  quoted,  the  be¬ 
lieving  operator  applies,  sending  his  best  specimens  (which  he  cannot  now 
replace,  being  out  of  situation),  and  waits  reply.  Waiting  results  in 
further  writing  and  no  reply  to  any  letter  nor  redress  for  the  robbery  he 
is  the  victim  of.  If  one  goes  personally  to  the  office  before  writing  and 
asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  advertiser,  a  courteous  reply  is  given  to 
the  effect  that  the  office  address  is  used  for  secrecy,  and  therefore  no  other 
can  be  given.  Upon  one  occasion,  in  putting  the  query,  I  pressed  as  a 
special  favour,  thinking  I  knew  the  advertiser,  and  the  reluctant  exception 
made  toward  me  resulted  in  finding  that  for  the  initials  named  no  address 
was  left  and  the  replies  were  “  to  be  called  for.” 

With  such  facilities  for  stealing  samples  of  work  executed  by  other 
hands,  it  is  little  wonder  that  employers  bitterly  complain  of  many  men 
being  quite  incompetent  to  execute  work  in  accordance  with  the  results 
shown  on  engagement.  Doubtless  the  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  both 
sides.  Without  specimens  how  is  an  employer  to  judge,  and  yet  the  risk 
of  losing  valuable  samples  of  one’s  bond  fide  work  is  very  annoying  to  an 
operator.  Personally  I  am  about  trying  a  new  point  in  this  question. 
Having  lost  some  specimens  recently,  I  am  putting  the  police  of  a  certain 
town  on  their  track,  and  if  impossible  to  establish  a  case  of  “  obtaining 
goods  under  false  pretences,”  I  shall  try  to  sue  on  “  illegal  possession,”  of 
my  property. 

Every  one  knows  that  no  firm  of  any  standing  does  these  tricks,  and  I 


therefore  advise  all  assistants  to  firmly  decline  sending  any  specimens  they 
value  to  initials  or  anywhere  before  being  satisfied  as  to  the  name  and 
address  of  advertiser.  Our  honest  advertiser  who  will  pay  to  fill  his 
show  case  with  good  work  is  an  exception  not  often  seen.  Men  who  want 
specimens  call  them  “  first-class  operators,”  and  thus  rob  in  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  manner  real  workers  who  foolishly  trust  in  their 
dishonest  advertisement. 

I  hope,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  vast  number  of  assistants  who 
support  your  valuable  journal,  and  derive  great  benefit  therefrom,  you 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  practical  means  of  eradicating  this  heartless 
system  of  perfidious  robbery.  I  beg  to  enclose  my  card,  and  remain 
yours,  &c.,  Agitator. 

February  24,  1885. 


THE  PERISHABILITY  OF  LEATHER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  an  article  in  your  valuable  periodical  last 
week  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  an  assertion  that  leather  has  not  “  a  long 
life,”  the  decay  of  the  binding  of  books  being  given  as  evidence.  Now  I 
always  understood  that  there  was  “  nothing  like  leather”  for  lasting,  and 
some  years  since  I  saw  an  explanation  of  the  rottenness  of  leather  in 
books  being  caused  by  foul  air.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  several 
samples  of  Egyptian  leather,  notably  a  workman’s  apron ;  and  as  these 
must  be  about  three  thousand  years  old,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  “  a  long  life.”  Yours,  &e.,  “  Nothing  like  Leather,” 

Northenden,  February  24 th,  1885. 

— - * - 

Is.Tcfjanflc  Column. 


Will  exchange  ten  12^x10^  opal  plates  for  ebonite  developing  dishes  (quarter, 
half,  or  whole),  or  offers.  —  Address,  George  C.  Radford,  The  Studio, 
Mansfield. 

Wanted,  a  good  half-plate  tourist’s  camera,  three  double  slides;  in  exchange, 
a  carte-de-visite  lens  and  cash. — Address,  T.  Goan,  93,  Caledoniau-road, 
London,  N. 

Wanted,  Photographic  News  for  1884  in  exchange  for  Pumplirey’s  blow-tlirough 
jet  or  Rock’s  cabinet  burnisher. — Address,  E.  R.  Pringle,  17,  Clarkson- 
street,  Ipswich. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  whole-plate  view  lens  (cost  £5  10s.)  for  a  10  x  8  portrait 
lens  or  useful  studio  accessories;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  J.  R.,  16, 
Hawk-street,  Burnley. 

Wanted,  No.  5d  Dallmeyer,  or  No.  4  universal,  by  Ross  ;  for  exchange,  Ross’ 
rapid  symmetrical  for  15x12,  nearly  new;  difference  adjusted. — Address, 
Pyro.,  27,  West-park,  Clifton. 

Biglow’s  Album  of  Lighting,  illustrated  with  twenty-four  photographs,  half¬ 
plate  retouching  desk,  box  of  patent  colours  for  colouring  photographs. — 
Address,  Fritz  Camera,  41,  High-street,  Sydenham. 

I  will  exchange  part  of  Seavey  wall,  one  interior  background,  by  same,  exterior 
background,  by  Marion,  balustrade,  posing  chair,  for  anything  useful  for  the 
studio.  Photos.,  three  stamps. — Address,  Harrison,  Falmouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  mastiff  (dog)  pup,  three  months  old,  pedigree  with  parents 
(photo,  sent),  for  a  portable  camera  not  less  than  6Jx4f,  good  cabinet  por¬ 
trait  lens,  or  offers. — Address,  C.  W.  G.  Usherwood,  Photographer,  Tonbridge. 

One  set  of  castings  for  hand  dynamo,  armature  turned,  eight  pounds  cotton- 
covered  wire,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  silk-covered  wire,  £1  5s.  value ;  ex¬ 
change,  posing  chair  or  C.-D.-Y.  lens. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on- 
Dearne. 

For  exchange,  dark  tent  and  tripod,  and  bound  volume  of  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  for  1877  ;  wanted,  half-plate  Lancaster  camera  with  double 
slide,  or  would  take  background  for  tent. — Address,  J.  Gloag,  Photographer, 
Hexham. 

Will  Exchange  a  portable  harmonium,  almost  new,  five  stops,  for  either  Dall- 
meyer’s  rectilinear  12x10,  or  Ross’  rapid' symmetrical,  or  good  wliole-plate 
camera,  three  slides. — Address,  John  Willis,  Artist  and  Photographer, 
Manor-road,  Gravesend. 

What  offers  in  photography  for  wliole-plate  portrait  lens  by  Lerebour  and 
Secreton,  in  perfect  condition,  with  the  exception  of  rack  and  pinion  being 
stiff;  posing  chair  preferred  with  changeable  backs. — Address,  Matthew 
Norris,  Photographer,  24,  Thomas-street,  London-road,  Preston,  Lancashire. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  three  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  1882,  1883,  1884,  with  illustrations?  Wanted,  C.-D.-Y.  camera 
with  repeating  back,  or  dry  plate  changing  box  for  10  x  8  plates  ;  difference 
adjusted. — Address,  F.  F.,  Photographer,  36,  High-street,  Warminster, 
Wilts. 

I  will  exchange  English  silver  lever  watch  and  gold  chain  for  whole-  or  lialf- 
plate  bellows  camera,  dark  slides,  and  focussing  slides,  folding  or  sliding  tripod 
for  same,  all  in  working  order,  or  quarter  bellows  set,  modern  portrait  lens. 
—Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  Tobacco  Manufacturer,  Pet-street, 
Edinburgh. 
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What  offers  in  exchange  for  Lancaster's  whole-plate  instantaneous  lens  with  new 
shutter,  and  5x4  view  lens,  also  5x4  bellows  camera  with  folding  tailboard, 
and  Sliew’s  lialf-plate  changing  box  !  Wanted,  balustrade,  posing  chair,  or 
anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  1’.  Court,  39,  Banktop,  Black¬ 
burn,  Lancashire. 

Wanted,  copies  of  Thk  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and  Year 
Book  previous  to  1883,  also  back  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  and  Photographic  News  previous  to  1884,  and  photographic 
works  generally,  in  exchange  for  lantern  slides  and  prints  of  American  views. 
—Address,  C.  W.  Canfield,  1321,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1  will  exchange  wliole-plate,  bellows-body  camera,  plain  and  box-rising  fronts, 
one  double  dark  slide,  four  Blaikley’s  slides,  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear 
(patent)  lens,  ten-inch  focus,  whole-plate  wide  angle  lens,  51-inch  focus,  with 
canvas  travelling  case,  for  a  set  of  half-plate  tourist  apparatus,  equally  com¬ 
plete.  Approval  on  both  sides. — Address,  J.  Cockburn,  6,  Athole-crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

1  will  exchange  Rouch’s  Kinnear  whole-plate  camera,  leather  bellows  body, 
three  double  and  one  single  dark  slide,  with  carriers  for  7x4,  and  half-plate, 
rising  front,  which  leans  to  or  from  ground  glass,  cost  £8,  with  Ross’  rapid 
symmetrical  to  suit  same,  and  instantaneous  shutter  complete.  What  offers  - 
Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  3d  lens,  &c. — Address,  W.  D.,  Jackson’s  Private  Hotel, 
Llandudno. 

- - ♦= - 


anstoevs  to  ffloncsponiifntt. 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  'preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  & c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Received. — J.  Barker. 

A.  C. — Hardwick’s  Photographic  Chemistry  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

C  H. — Your  best  plan  is  to  procure  a  copy  of  Husnik’s  work  on  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Printing.  This  will  give  you  the  desired  information. 

Cornwall. — 1.  Avery  thin  solution. — 2.  Ordinary  photographic  black  varnish 
will  answer  the  purpose.— 3.  We  presume  as  gilding  on  glass  is  ordinarily 
accomplished. 

A.  P.  C. — If  you  will  kindly  send  us  a  description  of  the  dropping  bottle,  and 
we  find  there  is  any  novelty  in  it,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  it 
before  our  readers. 

A.  C. — The  instrument  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  commercially.  If 
you  write  to  Professor  Stebbing,  25,  Appenins  Batignolles,  Paris,  lie  will 
doubtless  put  you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  one. 

R.  I).  B. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  supply  the  metal  rims,  and  glasses  with  the 
gold  line  already  for  use.  The  fault  arises  from  your  having  used  an  un¬ 
suitable  sample  of  gelatine.  Get  a  fresh  sample  and  try  again. 

Walter  W.  (Leeds). — The  invention  is  not  a  thing  for  registration.  If  you 
wish  to  secure  the  monopoly  to  yourself  you  must  obtain  a  patent ;  nothing 
else  will  afford  you  protection.  The  cost  for  a  patent  for  the  four  years  will 
lie  £4. 

G.  T.  Grammer. —  A  fuller  description  of  the  shutter  was  given  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  in,  we  think,  1883.  But,  for  the  moment, 
we  forget  the  exact  date.  An  additional  flap  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
contrived  to  work  in  front  of  the  present  arrangement. 

T.  Pearson. — Those  who  publish  their  formuhe  have,  of  course,  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so  in  any  language  they  choose.  We  endorse  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  “ saturated  solutions.”  You  will  find  tables  of  solubilities 
in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  Better  have  the  lens  mounts  re¬ 
lacquered. 

A.  B.  C.  (Gunnersbury). — 1.  Yes.  The  proper  way  to  secure  the  copyright  is 
to  register  the  picture  at  Stationers’  Hall  in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
produced  it.  The  picture  will  then  be  legally  copyright. — 2.  On  this  point 
we  must  decline  to  give  an  opinion.  There  are  such  establishments  already 
in  existence. 

% 

J.  C,  (Edinburgh). — Hydrochlorate  is  the  proper  term.  The  suggestion  was 
made,  but  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  We  fear,  unless  the  work 
were  undertaken  by  well-known  men,  it  would  not  be  considered  of  much 
value.  This,  we  imagine,  would  prove  a  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestion. 

A.  A.  B.  suggests  to  the  correspondent  who  wrote  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
a  bad  case  of  blistering  of  doubly  albumenised  paper,  that  he  should  try  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  toning  and  fixing  solutions,  as  well  as  the  washing 
waters,  all  of  the  same  temperature.  In  his  own  case,  A.  A.  B.  says,  this 
has  proved  a  perfect  remedy.  • 

A.  B.  C. — The  gelatine  solution  should  not  be  applied  with  a  brush.  The  best 
plan  of  mounting  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass  is  to  place  a  thin  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine  in  a  dish,  immerse  the  print  until  it  is  thoroughly  wetted  and 
the  paper  fully  expanded,  then  to  place  the  glass,  which  had  better  be  pre¬ 
viously  warmed,  in  the  gelatine  also.  Bring  the  two  in  contact,  and  then 
expel  the  air-bubbles,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  gelatine,  with  an  india- 
rubber  squeegee.  Better  reimmerse  the  negative  in  hypo. 


A.  R.  Grayham  says: — “  Having  occasion  to  collodionise  -omc  cabinet  photo 
(silver  prints)  the  other  day,  what  was  my  astonishment  on  looking  at  them 
when  dry  to  find  they  were  completely  covered  with  white  specks,  though 
before  they  were  collodionised  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen  !  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  the  matter."  The  spots  in  question  are  small  round 
specks  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  contact  with  the  bronze  powder 
with  which  the  backs  of  some  mounts  are  printed.  Perhaps  Nome  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

J.  Kingsley  says  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  producing  “  photo-crayon 
portraits,”  except  that  the  tones  are  too  cold.  This  is  a  frequent  fault,  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  give  a  very  full  exposure  indeed,  and  to  bring 
out  the  image  quickly  with  pyrogallic-acid  developer,  restrained  w  ith  a<  <  ti<- 
acid.  After  fixing  and  thoroughly  washing,  the  image  should  be  toned  with 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  If  the  development  of  the  picture  b<  at 
all  slow,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  warm  tones,  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  can  only  be  secured  by  a  very  full  exposure  in  the  first  instance. 

- 4 - 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. — The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  March  4,  18S5,  will  be 
On  the  P reparation  of  Paper  Negatives. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  next  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Tliurday,  March  5th,  1885,  at 
eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  will  deliver  a  lecture,  entitled  Adventure* 
in  the  Air ;  or,  Balloons  and  Ballooning,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  dissolving 
views. 

Obituary. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  5th  inst. ,  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Ashton-on-Mersey,  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world,  but  especially  in  the  Manchester  district.  Mr.  Sanderson  will  be  best 
remembered  by  his  large  work — 18  x  16  and  upwards — chietfy  landscape  and 
architectural,  his  skill  in  the  latter  class  being  exceptional.  Though  a  resident 
in  the  North  of  England  he  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  chief  exhibitions  in 
Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  on 
the  10th  inst. 

The  International  Inventions  Exhibition.— The  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
President  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  has  delegated  to  a  Com¬ 
mission  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  the  duty 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Juries.  This  Commission  consists  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel  (Chairman), 
Sir  P.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Sir  George  Grove,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  Mr.  R.  E.  Webster,  Q.CW  with  Mr.  Trueman  Wood  (Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts),  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  His  Royal  Highness  has 
expressed  his  wish  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the  International  Health  Exhibition 
last  year,  the  exhibitors  should  themselves  aid  in  the  selection  of  jurors  by 
submitting  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  whom  they  may  consider  most 
eligible.  Exhibitors  will  therefore  be  asked  to  send  in  on  a  form,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose,  names  of  gentlemen  who  might  he  invited  to  serve  as 
jurors.  The  actual  selection  of  jurors  will  rest  with  the  Jury  Commission,  who 
will  endeavour  to  give  full  weight  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  exhibitors,  but 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  list  of  names  suggested. — The  Executive  Council 
invite  tenders  for  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  photographs  in  the  International 
Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  during  the  continuance  of  the  exhibition.  The 
contractor  will  he  allowed  to  take  photographs  of  any  part  of  the  exhibition  or 
gardens  the  property  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  to  take  photographs  of 
exhibits  under  arrangement  with  the  exhibitors ;  he  will  also  be  allowed  to 
take  portraits.  The  contractor  will  lie  granted  two  stands  for  the  sale  of 
photographs,  the  position  and  size  of  such  stands  to  be  decided  by  the  Council. 
He  will  also  be  provided  with  space  in  the  gallery  above  the  east  arcade  for  a 
developing-room,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  he  necessary ;  and  he 
will  be  permitted  to  erect  and  fit  up  a  studio  for  portraiture  in  the  same 
position  if  he  desires  it.  The  Council  will  provide  gas  and  water,  but  all 
fittings  must  be  provided  by  the  contractor.  Electric  light  for  the  purposes  of 
photography  will  be  provided  by  the  Council  at  cost  price.  The  exclusive 
privilege  granted  to  the  contractor  is  not  to  prevent  exhibitors  in  Group 
XXIX.  (Photography)  from  carrying  on,  for  purposes  of  exhibition  and 
illustration,  any  photographic  processes  whatever.  The  exclusive  privilege  is 
not  to  prevent  exhibitors  from  distributing  gratuitously  any  photographs, 
engravings,  or  other  illustrations  of  their  exhibits,  or  any  part  thereof ;  but 
such  photographs  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  taken  in  any  part  of  the  buildings 
except  by  the  contractor.  The  person  tendering  will  be  required  to  specify  in 
his  tender  (a)  the  percentage  on  gross  receipts  which  lie  will  undertake  to  pay 
for  this  privilege,  together  with  (b)  the  amount  of  the  said  percentage  he  will 
pay  in  advance  on  the  signing  of  the  contract  by  way  of  premium.  A  schedule 
of  "prices,  at  which  the  contractors  will  undertake  to  supply  exhibitors  with 
photographs  of  their  exhibits,  must  be  appended  to  the  tender.  Plans 
showing  the  position  of  the  spaces  to  be  allotted  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes  can  be  seen  at  the  Secretary’s  office.  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  1 4th  March.  The  Executiv  e  Council  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES.  • 
The  development  having  been  completed,  the  transparency  may 
be  toned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  presuming  that  such  a  colour  has 
been  produced  as  will  admit  of  or  require  further  modification. 
The  operation  may  be  performed  either  before  or  after  fixing, 
but  as  it  is  far  easier  to  judge  of  the  effect  obtained  when  the 
image  has  been  cleared  of  its  unaltered  silver  bromide,  it  is 
preferable  to  fix  first. 

For  this  purpose  either  sodium  hyposulphite  or  potassium 
cyanide  may  be  employed,  but  with  all  its  faults  the  former  is 
the  more  desirable  agent  to  use.  Not  only  is  cyanide  slower  in 
fixing  where  bromide  of  silver  is  concerned,  but  it  is  liable  to 
dissolve  or  eat  out  the  finer  details  of  the  developed  image,  in 
consequence  of  its  solvent  action  upon  metallic  silver  and  its 
organic  compounds.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  cleaner  in-  use 
and  more  readily  washed  out  of  the  film  than  hypo,  and  it 
leaves  the  picture  with  a  better  surface  colour,  and  where  silver 
intensification  or  toning  is  to  be  adopted  cyanide  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  the  fixing  agent.  In  all  other  cases,  however, 
we  prefer  to  employ  hypo.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  im¬ 
material,  but  as  its  action  is  very  rapid  upon  silver  bromide  the 
employment  of  a  comparatively  weak  solution  is  preferable,  as 
it  leaves  less  subsequent  trouble  in  washing  out  the  surplus. 

The  toning,  as  we  have  stated,  may  be  performed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  dependent  upon  the  colour  required,  as  well  as  upon 
other  circumstances.  In  many  cases  tones  of  great  beauty  may 
be  produced  by  ordinary  silver  intensification,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  pyrogallol,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  an  acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  have  been  added.  In  adopting 
this  method,  it  is  obviously  needful  to  allow,  in  development, 
for  the  intensifying,  as  well  as  the  toning  action  of  the  solution, 
*  otherwise  the  shadows  of  the  transparency  will  be  rendered  heavy, 
and  its  gradations  destroyed.  Frequently,  in  cases  of  weak  or 
otherwise  defective  negatives,  this  mode  of  toning  is  the  best 
that  can  be  adopted,  as  it  supplies  an  amount  of  vigour  and  con¬ 
trast  that  cannot  readily  be  produced  in  development  alone. 

The  strength  of  the  pyrogallol  solution  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  not  be  greater  than  a  grain  and  a-half  to  the  ounce 
of  water ,  but  we  prefer  to  use  it  still  weaker — say  about  one 
grain— or  one  minim  of  the  alcoholic  solution  given  in  our  last 
article,  to  each  drachm  of  water.  The  action  of  the  weaker 
solution  is  slower,  but  it  is  more  regular,  and  rvhat  is  of  greater 
importance,  the  deposited  silver  is  finer  in  grain,  and  of  a  better 
colour.  The  silver  solution  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Silver  nitrate . 30  grains. 

Citric  acid  . 15  ,, 

Nitric  acid .  15  minims. 

Water . 1  ounce. 


The  nitric  acid  serves  a  double  purpose,  as  it  enables  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  keep  indefinitely  without  precipitating  citrate  of  silver, 
and  it  prevents  the  pyro  from  becoming  muddy  during  inten¬ 
sification.  The  latter  is  of  less  importance  with  collodion  than 
with  gelatine  films,  owing  to  the  slight  tendency  the  former 
have  for  staining  ;  still,  where  extreme  purity  of  the  lights  of 
the  picture  is  the  great  desideratum,  no  stone  should  be  left 
unturned  in  securing  that  object. 

In  using  this  solution  for  toning  purposes  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  use  the  silver  very  sparingly.  For  intensifica¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple,  this  is  not  of  such  moment,  though  even 
in  that  case  coarseness  of  deposit  will  result  if  the  silver  be 
added  too  rapidly  or  in  too  great  quantity,  while  the  colour 
produced  will  be  cold  and  the  gradations  harsh.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  solution  of  pyro  be  of  the  strength  we 
have  given,  and  the  silver  be  applied  sparingly,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  tones  obtainable  by  any  process  can  be  produced 
with  silver,  provided  always  that  sufficient  warmth  of  colour 
has  been  imparted  to  the  image  in  development.  A  single  drop 
of  the  silver  solution  in  two  drachms  of  the  pyro  will  generally 
prove  sufficient  if  the  operator  only  has  patience ;  the  action 
is  slow,  but  the  effect  gained  fully  compensates  for  the  extra 
expenditure  of  time. 

The  next  method  of  toning  is  with  gold,  and  scarcely  requires 
any  description.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  developed 
image  possess  more  or  less  warmth  of  colour,  otherwise  the 
effect  of  the  gold  solution  will  be  worse  than  useless.  As 
regards  the  formula  to  be  employed,  we  can  only  say  that  any 
toning-bath  that  will  answer  for  albumenised  paper  will  apply 
equally  well,  if  diluted,  to  the  collodion  transparency.  The 
great  point  to  be  observed  is  indeed  the  one  of  strength  ;  the 
gold  solution  attracts  the  collodion  image  so  rapidly  that  unless 
it  be  used  very  carefully,  and  in  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition, 
the  tones  obtained  will  be  grey  and  cold  from  over  action.  An 
old  bath,  almost  spent  for  paper  toning,  answers  admirably  for 
transparencies. 

Superior  to  gold  for  the  purpose  of  toning  transparencies  is 
the  chloride  of  platinum  method  of  Mr.  William  Brooks, 
mentioned  at  page  40  of  The  Almanac  for  last  year.  The 
image  is  developed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  warm  a  colour 
as  possible  being  secured.  It  is  fixed  with  cyanide,  and  after 
thorough  washing,  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum.  The  precise  strength  is  immaterial,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  rapidity  of  action  ■  but  for  the  same  reason  as 
in  the  case  of  gold  it  is  better  to  use  a  weak  solution  in  order 
to  keep  the  action  under  control.  A  solution  of  a  pale  straw 
tint  will  be  found  generally  strong  enough. 

Under  the  action  of  this  solution  the  picture  can  be  made 
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to  assume  a  great  variety  of  tones  dependent  to  some  extent, 
of  course,  upon  the  primary  colour  of  the  image,  though  this 
has  not  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  result  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  expected.  Thus,  for  instance,  brown  tones  are  fre¬ 
quently  changed  to  a  decided  red,  while  very  often  a  decidedly 
warmer  tint  is  given  to  the  deposit  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
operation.  In  this  respect  platinum  differs  entirely  from  gold 
in  toning. 

The  last  method  we  shall  describe  is  more  especially  suited 
for  brown  tones,  and  is  applicable  when,  in  development,  too 
black  a  colour  is  produced,  as  it  enables  the  colour  to  be 
changed  to  brown.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  toning 
process,  but  consists  in  bleaching  the  image  first  of  all  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  redeveloping  with  alkaline 
pyro  or  other  suitable  solution,  preferably  the  former.  Upon 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  the  duration  of  its  application, 
will  depend  the  character  of  the  tone  produced,  this  varying 
from  a  more  or  less  warm  brown  to  neutral  black.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  produce  a  really  cold  tone  by  this  method. 

When  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cuprous  chloride, 
the  following  solution  answers  as  well,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  far  cheaper.  The  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
produced  by  the  double  decomposition  of  the  two  salts  is  quite 
immaterial,  or  is,  perhaps,  an  actual  advantage.  Take — 

•Sulphate  of  copper  .  4  ounces. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  3  ,, 

Water  .  20  „ 

Dissolve  the  salts  separately  by  means  of  heat,  and  when  dis¬ 
solved  mix.  The  addition  of  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid  will 
keep  the  solution  clear,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  white 
cuprous  chloride ;  this  is  gradually  formed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  solution  is  used,  so  it  is  better  to  keep  it 
constantly  acid. 

But  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  working  this  process ; 
the  only  precautions  to  be  observed  are  to  wash  thoroughly 
both  before  and  after  the  application  of  the  chloride  solution. 
Should  any  of  the  fixing  agent  remain  in  the  film,  the  copper 
solution  will  cause  a  reduction  of  the  image  ;  while  if  any 
soluble  copper  salt  be  present,  the  application  of  the  alkaline 
pyro  will  cause  an  indelible  stain. 

Our  next  article  will  close  the  series. 

- — - — - — - 

RESTORING  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

We  have  now  reached  the  season  when  photographers  will 
be  finding  it  necessary  to  furbish  up  their  studio  accessories. 
Many  backgrounds,  and  other  photographic  properties,  although 
they  may  look  well  in  the  picture,  and  fairly  well  also  in  the 
studio  with  the  sombre  light  of  winter,  will  present  but  a  sorry 
appearance  when  illumined  by  the  bright  sunshine  of  spring. 

I11  London,  and  in  most  other  large  cities,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  services  of  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  repainting  and  renovating  photographic  acces¬ 
sories.  But  in  provincial  towns,  as  a  rule,  the  photographer 
lias  to  rely  upon  a  local  house  painter  and  decorator  for  what 
he  requires.  Here  a  difficulty  often  arises  in  getting  the 
workman  to  comprehend  what  are  the  photographers  require¬ 
ments,  and  this  frequently  induces  the  latter  to  undertake  the 
work  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  superintend  its  execution  by  one 
of  his  assistants,  a  course  which,  after  all,  often  ends  in  failure. 
To  photographers  so  situated  a  few'  practical  hints  will  be  use¬ 
ful,  as,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  want  of  success,  when  it 


occurs,  is  attributable  to  the  most  trivial  of  causes,  which,  had 
the  matter  been  better  understood  at  the  commencement, 
might  easily  have  been  obviated.  Although  plain  backgrounds 
are  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  formerly,  yet  most  photographers 
like  to  have  one,  or  more  in  reserve,  to  use  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  what  will  be  said 
with  regard  to  backgrounds,  applies  equally  well  in  dealing  with 
faded  accessories  generally. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  coat  a  plain  background  with 
distemper  colour,  such  as  is  used  by  scene  painters,  yet  in  this 
simple  operation  many  fail  to  get  an  even  and  uniform  coating 
free  from  brush  markings.  The  failure,  in  most  cases,  arises 
from  the  background,  or  the  previous  coating  thereupon 
absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  new  colour  unevenly,  or  in 
patches,  immediately  it  is  applied.  The  remedy  for  tins  is 
simple.  It  is  only  to  prepare  the  background,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  that  it  is  rendered  practically  non-absorbent. 
This  is  accomplished  by  giving  it  one  or  two  coatings  of 
common  size  of  the  oil  shops,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of 
alum  has  been  added.  Thus  treated,  the  background  is  no 
longer  greedy  for  moisture,  and  the  whole  surface  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  evenly  covered  before  any  portion  of  it  begins  to  dry. 
When  this  can  be  accomplished,  there  is  little  fear  but  that  the 
work  will  prove  satisfactory  when  dry — notwithstanding  that 
it  may,  as  it  often  does,  present  a  very  unpromising  appearance 
whilst  wet.  The  great  point  in  connection  with  distemper 
colour  is  to  use  it  cold.  It  should  always  be  prepared  the 
day  before  it  is  required  for  use  with  sufficient  size,  or  thin 
glue  in  it,  to  form  a  weak  tremulous  jelly  when  cold.  I11  the 
jellied  condition,  the  colour  must  be  applied  with  a  common 
white-wash  brush  ;  breaking  up  the  jelly  as  it  is  brushed  on. 
If  a  background  has  received  many  coatings  of  distemper 
colour  it  is  liable  to  crack  during  hot  and  dry  weather.  When 
this  occurs,  the  whole  of  the  colour  must  be  removed,  or  a  new 
foundation  substituted.  The  latter,  if  time  be  of  value,  is  by 
far  the  more  economical  proceeding. 

Backgrounds  in  flatted  oil  are  far  more  durable  than  those 
in  distemper,  but  they  arc  also  more  difficult  to  prepare — 
indeed,  to  get  one  of  large  size  perfect  is  no  easy  matter  even 
for  a  moderately  skilful  painter,  unless  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  direction.  By  a  simple  expedient,  however, 
communicated  to  us  some  years  ago  as  a  “  trade  secret”  by  one 
who  was  most  successful  in  the  preparation  of  photographic 
backgrounds,  the  difficulty  may  be  much  lessened. 

In  ordinary  flatting,  it  may  be  explained,  the  background 
— for  instance — is  first  painted  over  the  colour  required  with 
ordinary  oil  paint.  When  this  is  dry,  the  work  is  done  over 
again  with  a  similar  colour,  but  this  time  mixed  with  turpen¬ 
tine  alone  and  made  very  thin.  The  turpentine  in  the  second 
coating  “  kills”  the  gloss  caused  by  the  oil  in  the  first.  The 
flatting  mixture  is  usually  applied  by  one  person,  while  another 
stipples  over  the  surface  with  a  dry  brush.  The  great  difficulty 
in  flatting  by  this  method  is,  that  of  getting  the  whole  of  the 
surface  covered  before  any  portion  of  it  begins  to  dry,  owing  to 
the  volatile  nature  of  the  turpentine.  Unless  this  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  the  strokes  of  the  brush,  where  they 
overlap  each  other,  and  so  produce  a  thicker  coating,  will 
show  when  the  work  is  finished,  just  as  they  will  in  the  case 
of  distemper  colouring. 

Here  is  the  expedient  which  permits  of  the  difficulty  being 
overcome  with  the  greatest  ease,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
surface  is  obtained  which  will  be  equally  as  dead  as  if  it  were 
flatted  by  the  old  method.  After  the  background  has  been 
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painted  the  desired  tint,  mix  up  some  of  the  same  colour  with 
turpentine  alone,  making  it  about  the  consistence  of  the  paint 
previously  used.  To  this  add  about  one-third  its  bulk  of 
“  japanncrs  gold  size.”  This  preparation  should  be  applied,  and 
stippled  over,  in  same  manner  as  ordinary  flatting  colour.  But, 
as  it  dries  much  more  slowly  than  when  turpentine  alone  is  used, 
the  work  may  be  more  leisurely  performed;  indeed,  we  have  seen 
a  man  using  this  method  successfully  execute,  single-handed, 
a  plain  background,  covering  the  entire  end  of  a  large  studio, 
laying  on  the  colour  and  stippling  alternately,  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner.  However,  he  was  a  skilled  hand  ;  therefore 
we  should  recommend  that  the  tyro  should  obtain  assistance,  so 
that  one  person  can  apply  the  colour  while  the  other  does  the 
stippling.  Apart  from  the  ease  with  which  this  preparation 
can  be  Avorked,  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  several  succes¬ 
sive  coatings  may  be  applied  without  the  necessity  of  repainting, 
Avhich  is  usually  required  Avhen  the  ordinary  system  of  flatting 
is  adopted.  It  is  also  more  durable.  This  preparation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  recolouring  accessories,  inasmuch  as, 
being  thick  like  ordinary  paint,  it  is  more  cleanly  to  use,  because 
it  does  not  splash  about  Avhile  being  applied  to  the  intricate 
portions,  as  turpentine  flatting  does. 

“Soap  flatting”  is  sometimes  used.  This  is  ordinary  paint 
containing  a  minimum  quantity  of  oil,  and  mixed  Avith  a, 
certain  proportion  of  soap.  It  is  fairly  easy  of  applications 
and,  if  properly  prepared,  dries  Avith  a  dull  surface.  It  i 
also  durable,  but  it  is  someAvhat  troublesome  to  prepare 
and  requires  some  little  skill  in  the  operation  to  ensure 
that  it  will  work  satisfactorily.  For  this  reason  it  is  seldom 
employed  by  photographers. 

Pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  omit  several  other 
practical  notes  on  the  renovation  of  backgrounds  and  accessories 
but  Ave  may  possibly  revert  to  the  subject  on  some  future 
occasion. 


The  solution  of  indiantbber  or  gutta  -  perch  a  in  chloroform  or 
benzole,  frequently  called  for  in  photographic  Avork,  is  usually  at¬ 
tended  Avith  so  many  difficulties  and  drawbacks  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  AA'here  the  solution  is  required  the  experimentalist  usually 
purchases  it  ready  made.  Yet  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
matter.  FirstR,  pure  rubber  should  be  obtained— -when  vulcanised  it 
is  perfectly  insoluble.  Secondly,  pure  solvents  are  necessary  ;  chloro¬ 
form  containing  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  and  Avater  will  fail  to  act 
,  even  upon  the  purest  rubber.  Again,  under  the  most  satisfactory  con- 
j  ditions,  the  action  is  ATery  sIoav,  and  the  amount  of  rubber  capable  of 
being  taken  up  is  proportionately  very  small.  The  plan  usually 
adopted  is  to  place  a  large  amount  of  shredded  rubber  in  a  bottle, 

!  Avhich  is  then  filled  up  with  the  solvent,  and  shaken  at  intervals  a  feAv 
times ;  and  Avlien  the  shreds  do  not  dissolve  like  pieces  of  sugar  the 
!  whole  is  thrown,  aside,  and  Ave  are  Avritten  to  for  an  explanation  of  the 
|  failure.  If  a  small  quantity  of  rubber  had  been  placed  in  the  bottle, 
and  the  liquid  added,  it  Avould  have  been  observed  gradually  to  swell 
out  very  considerably  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  a  mixture  of 
|lhe  AA’hole  Avould  he  facilitated  by  stirring  Avith  a  glass  rod  or  a 
I  splinter  of  Avood.  The  rapidity  with  AAdiich  the  rubber  absorbs  the 
i,  solvent  will  depend  upon  its  condition:  but  the  action  is  neArer  very 
quick,  nor  is  it  in  any  Avay  analagous  to  the  dissolution  of  a  crystal. 


•  One  cause  of  the  failure  of  chloroform  to  act  upon  the  caoutchouc 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  too  great  a  proportion. 
Chloroform  as  sold  almost  ahvays  contains  alcohol  in  small  quantity, 
OAAring  to  the  fact  that  Avhen  none  is  present  it  cannot  be  prevented 
from  decomposing  spontaneously,  more  especially  in  the  light.  It  is, 
however,  stated  that,  Avhen  entirely  protected  from  light,  absolute 
chloroform  will  not  undergo  any  change, 


A  solution  of  guttapercha  in  chloroform  lias  a  use  Avhicli  is  not 
generally  ImoAvn.  It  forms  Avlien  carefully  made,  and  filtered  quite 
bright,  the  best  possible  material  for  obscuring  glass  for  focussing 
screens.  For  line  microscopic  Avork  it  is  said  by  those  Avliose  opinions 
are  of  AAreight  to  be  unequalled. 


The  common  explanation  of  the  action  of  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  upon  the  silver  of  the  image  of  a  collodion  or  gelatine 
negative  is,  that  an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  and  of  mercury  is 
produced :  and  it  is  further  stated  in  all  chemical  text  bocks  that 
the  one  chloride  is  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  in  ammonia.  But  if 
a  film  Avbitened  with  mercury  be  stripped  and  placed  in  a  test-tube 
Avith  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  liquid 
is  poured  off  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  no  change 
Avhatever  takes  place,  though  it  is  evident  that  if  the  chloride  of 
silver  had  been  dissolved  an  immediate  blackening  ought  to  occur. 
IIoav  is  this  to  be  explained?  Is  the  silver  not  commuted  into 
chloride,  or  is  there  some  further  reaction  involved  ? 


Tiie  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Chemical 
News,  wdio  says  : — “  It  may  not  generally  be  known  that  the  method 
AAdiich  is  almost  invariably  given  for  the  separation  of  silver  from 
mercurosum  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  their  chlorides,  does  not 
even  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  qualitative  separation ;  if  the 
mercurous  chloride  predominates  largely,  scarcely  a  trace  of  silver 
chloride  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  ammonia,  in  any  case  the 
mercurous  compound  ahvays  retains  a  large  quantity  of  silver.”  He 
further  describes  an  experiment  he  made,  in  Avhich  he  mixed  silver 
chloride  with  about  four  times  its  AAmight  of  mercurous  chloride,  and 
treated  the  mixture  with  weak,  followed  by  strong,  ammonia  solution. 
He  then  filtered  the  solution,  and  from  the  concentrated  filtrate  only 
obtained  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  of  silver  employed.  This 
is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  our  oath  experiments,  and  the  fact  is 
so  little  known,  that  it  is  important  to  make  a  note  of  the  reaction. 


We  lately  called  attention  to  the  obseiwations  by  a  Avriter  in  Nature 
upon  Avhat  Avas  explained  as  “  molecular  coalescence  ’’  in  glass,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  may  haAre  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  Avell-knoAvn 
partial  retention  of  the  image  upon  a  thoroughly  cleaned  glass  which 
had  previously  supported  a  negatWe.  A  condition  of  an  opposite 
character — the  utter  slipping  aAvay  of  the  film  from  its  glass  support 
— has  light  throAvn  upon  it,  also,  from  another  quarter.  It  is  well- 
known,  that  in  cementing  broken  vitreous  surfaces  together,  it  is 
always  better  to  beat  them  first  to  get  rid  of  an  adherent  film 
of  air ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  aa  hen  so  heated  the  cemented 
fracture  ahvays  “  stands  ”  far  better  than  when  the  precaution  is  not 
taken.  AVe  may  he  quite  certain  that  the  presence  of  air  largely  in¬ 
fluences  the  adhesion  of  photographic  films  to  glass,  and  the  presence 
of  this  surface  of  air,  has  been  ATery  conclusively  shoAvn  by  Air.  J.  T. 
Bottomley,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  To  narrate  bis 
experiments  briefly,  we  may  sa}-  that  he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  glass  thread,  placed  it  in  a  poAverful  air-pump,  aud,  after  ex¬ 
hausting  all  the  air  he  could,  left  it  for  an  hour,  and  re-exhausted  the 
pump  again  of  any  possible  air.  He  then  heated  the  tube  containing 
the  glass  thread,  and  at  once  found  the  gauge  of  the  pump  largely 
rising.  The  heat  was  kept  up,  the  pump  AATorked  for  au  hour,  and  the 
gas,  AAdiatever  it  AAras,  collected,  weighed,  and  analysed.  From  this 
thread,  the  combined  area  of  whose  surfaces  lie  calculated  to  bo 
1448  sq.  cm.,  lie  obtained  about  ’45  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  g  s, 
a  quantity  evidently  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  deal  of 
irregularity  in  the  adhesion  of  films,  Avhether  Ave  look  upon  the  gas  as 
existing  in  a  state  of  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  or  retained 
Avithin  its  pores. 


A  aa’EEK  or  Iavo  ago,  in  describing  a  quick  method  of  filtration,  AA*e 
cautioned  our  readers  Avhen  using  a  “plaited”  filter  to  be  careful 
not  to  crease  the  apex  of  the  filter,  as,  othenvise,  it  Avas  apt  to  break. 
A  novel  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  one  which,  if  com- 
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mercially  carried  out,  may  lead  to  tlie  manufacturing  of  filters  of 
greatly  increased  usefulness,  was  described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  II.  Francis.  He  stated  that  filter 
paper  immersed  in  nitric  acid  of  P42  s.g.,  and  washed  in  water,  is 
toughened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric 
acid  has  a  toughening  effect  upon  paper,  “  parchment  paper  ”  being  so 
made;  but  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  entirely  different,  and 
leaves  the  paper  quite  pervious  to  liquids.  Unlike  the  result  produced 
in  treating  cotton  fibre,  &c.,  in  making  pyroxyline,  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogen  goes  to  the  cellulose,  and  the  weight  is  usually 
increased,  with  this  filter  paper  the  weight  is  diminished,  and  no 
nitrogen  is  found  in  it.  A  strip  of  paper  so  prepared  bore,  without 
breaking,  a  weight  ten  times  as  heavy  as  that  which  sufficed  to  break 
a  similar  slip  of  unprepared  paper.  Mr.  Francis  also  suggested  that 
a  filter  could  be  strengthened  by  dipping  the  tip  of  the  folded  paper 
in  the  acid,  and  then  washing ;  the  weak  part  would  then  be  effec¬ 
tually  toughened. 


At  the  same  meeting  a  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  iodine  by 
means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  described.  The  writer  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  E.  II.  Cook,  B.Sc.,  stated  that  when  nitrous  acid  is  used 
upon  mixtures  of  the  haloids,  it  liberates  bromine  as  well  as  iodine, 
while  if  chloride  be  employed  it  will,  when  in  excess,  produce  colour¬ 
less  compounds  with  bromine  and  iodine,  difficulties  that  become  of 
importance  in  estimating  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  iodine.  He  therefore  recommends  the  use  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  to  which  has  been  added  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  which  results  in  liberating  the  whole  of  the  iodine,  while 
bromides  and  chlorides  remain  unaffected.  It  is  evident  that  in  such 
a  case,  for  example,  as  ascertaining  the  presence,  or  estimating  the 
amount,  of  iodine  in  a  dry-plate  of  unknown  composition,  this  method 
might  be  of  considerable  use. 


It  is  now  an  old  joke  that  the  weather  has  become  very  much  worse 
since  the  Americans  took  it  in  hand ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  what¬ 
ever  the  system  adopted,  a  very  fair  average  has  been  obtained  in  the 
predictions  of  coming"  storms,  as  cabled  across  the  Atlantic  from  New 
York  to  England.  A  new  move  has  been  made  in  the  same  direction 
by  enlisting  aeronautism  in  aid  of  meteorology,  and  on  the'  afternoon 
of  January  19th  we  learn  the  first  balloon  ascent  ever  made  in  America* 
solely  in  the  interests  of  meteorology,  was  undertaken.  With  the 
enterprising  spirit  usually  shown  by  the  Americans,  we  may  expect 
results  of  value  to  the  whole  world  to  follow  from  the  continuance 
of  the  ascents,  though  the  account  of  this  first  attempt  state  that  a 
mile  only  of  altitude  was  attained ;  rather  a  contrast  to  the  five-mile 
record  of  the  esteemed  President  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

- - - --$•  - - 

TRANSPARENCIES  WITH  BICIIROMATED  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

Before  resuming  the  subject  where  I  left  off  in  my  previous  article, 
I  may  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomas  in 
the  Journal  of  Feb ruary  6th,  though,  as  pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
note,  I  have  already  partially  explained  the  difficulty  alluded  to  by 
the  writer.  The  fact  that  the  tissue  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  glass 
arises,  without  doubt,  from  its  insolubility,  this  being  caused  by  the 
presence  of  alum,  either  added  purposely  to  the  emulsion  to  prevent 
frilling,  or  to  the  gelatine  during  manufacture  in  order  to  harden  it. 
Under  such  conditions  the  mere  contact  of  bichromate  or  chromic 
acid  suffices  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble  in  a  very  short  time 
without  any  exposure  to  light.  Indeed,  as  I  stated  at  page  51,  some 
of  the  hard  gelatines  are  actually  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
the  addition  of  bichromate. 

The  only  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid  uncertainty 
by  employing  only  tissue,  the  character  of  which  is  known,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  manufacturing  the  emulsion  from  unimpeachable 
materials.  Of  two  samples  of  ge latino-bromide  paper  which  have 
been  in  my  possession  for  at  least  two  years,  and  which  I  cannot  now 
identify  as  belonging  to  any  particular  manufacturer,  one  behaves  in 
a  manner  generally  satisfactory,  while  the  other,  unless  developed 
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immediately  after  sensitising  and  drying,  becomes  quite  insoluble,  the 
change  being  complete  in  three  or  four  hours.  Even  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  sample  is  slower  in  development,  and  requires  hotter  water 
than  tissue  I  prepare  myself ;  and,  further,  will  not  keep  so  long  after 
sensitising — all  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  probably  the  whole  of 
the  commercial  papers  are  more  or  less  “  alumed.”  The  operator  had 
therefore  better  prepare  his  own  paper,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  not  by  any  means  so  formidable  an  undertaking 
as  when  the  emulsion  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  rapid  plates. 

In  keeping  the  unsensitised  tissue,  that  is  to  say,  the  gelatino- 
bromide  or  chloride  paper,  previous  to  its  treatment  with  bichromate, 
no  special  care  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  light,  as,  in 
the  manner  at  least  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  it  is  perfectly  in¬ 
sensitive.  It  is,  however,  probably  not  desirable  to  darken  the  silver 
salt  by  direct  exposure  to  strong  light,  otherwise  its  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  will,  probably,  be  interfered  with. 

After  sensitising,  all  the  care  requisite  with  ordinary  carbon  tissue 
must  be  observed,  and  the  sensitive  surface  guarded  jealously  from 
every  ray  of  active  light.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sensitive 
bichromatic  tissue  requires  far  greater  care  in  this  respect  than  albu- 
menised  paper  of  an  equal  degree  of  sensitiveness,  on  account  of  the 
so-called  “  continuating  ”  action  of  light,  which  causes  any  incipient 
exposure,  however  slight,  to  gradually  devclope  into  total  insolubility. 
For  this  reason,  after  sensitising,  the  tissue  should  not  be  manipulated, 
except  by  artificial  light. 

The  tissue,  especially  after  sensitising,  should  be  kept  in  a  perfectly 
dry  place,  but  care  must  be  observed  that  it  does  not  become  brittle 
by  too  thorough  desiccation.  In  order  to  give  suppleness  to  the  tissue 
it  is  well  to  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  glycerine  to  the  emulsion ;  I 
prefer  this  to  sugar,  soap,  and  other  materials  sometimes  employed  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  has  less  tendency  to  cause  spontaneous  insolubility 
in  contact  with  bichromate. 

Before  exposure,  the  tissue  should  be  cut  carefully  to  size,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  economising  the  valuable  cuttings,  and  also  because 
clean,  neat  edges,  lead  to  a  great  saving  of  trouble  in  the  later  stages. 
The  “  safe-edge  ”  must  be  employed,  as  in  carbon  printing ;  if  the 
negative  is  to  be  printed  full  size,  nothing  answers  better  than  a  narrow 
edging  of  black  varnish,  run  round  the  margin  of  the  plate,  to  the 
depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  If,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the 
negative  is  to  be  utilised,  as  in  printing  a  carte  portrait  from  a  quarter- 
plate,  or  a  cabinet  from  a  half-plate,  then  a  mask  of  thin  opaque  paper 
should  be  inserted  between  the  tissue  and  the  negative.  In  any  case 
be  careful  that  the  tissue  is  cut  properly  to  dimensions ;  that,  in  fact, 
its  edges  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  opaque  band  which  forms 
the  “  safe-edge.”  Should  anything  go  wrong  in  this  respect,  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  fact  before  development,  as  the  image  is  perfectly 
visible  upon  the  yellow  surface ;  if,  therefore,  the  edges  of  the  tissue 
be  darkened  by  exposure,  the  dark  edge  must  be  cut  away.  This  is, 
supposing  that  the  tissue  has  been  cut  too  large ;  if  the  contrary  be 
the  case  there  is  no  remedy. 

Expose  until  a  strong  brown  image,  perfect  in  all  its  details,  is 
visible  on  the  yellow  surface.  I  am  presuming  that  the  development 
is  to  be  performed  within  a  short  time  after  exposure,  as  I  have  not 
made  any  trials  of  the  effect  of  the  continuating  action.  There  is, 
however,  sufficient  latitude  in  development  by  prolonging  the  action  ; 
or  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  remove  any  danger  of 
uncertainty  in  this  respect. 

Before  proceeding  to  develope  take  special  care  that  the  glass 
selected  to  develope  upon  is  not  too  small.  Recollect  that  the  tissue 
expands  when  wetted,  and  make  allowance  accordingly ;  for  nothing 
causes  more  trouble,  if  it  do  not  altogether  upset  the  work,  than  to 
have  the  tissue  extending  over  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Let  the  exposed 
tissue  soak  well,  and,  after  squeegeeing  on  to  the  glass,  place  it  under 
pressure  for  not  less  than  twenty  minutes,  in  order  to  avoid  minute 
blisters  from  want  of  perfect  contact. 

As  regards  the  question  of  a  substratum,  much  may  be  said  for  aud 
against.  I  myself,  for  several  reasons,  prefer  to  work  without — using 
only  the  bare  glass ;  while,  again,  it  is  far  easier  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  to  adopt  the  substratum.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the 
extremely  delicate  tints  washing  away  from  plain  glass  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  intensification  should  have  to  be  resorted  to,  there  is  i 
no  substratum  to  stain,  On  the  whole,  the  substratum  is  the  safer  i 
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plan ;  and  if  a  suitable  collodion  be  used,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
staining  in  intensification.  Gelatine  and  chrome  alum  offers  a  stronger 
hold,  but  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  staining. 

In  developing,  the  manipulations  are  exactly  similar  to  those  in 
ordinary  carbon  printing;  plenty  of  patience,  and  not  too  high  a 
temperature,  will  give  better  results  than  heat  and  hurry.  One 
thing,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  namely,  that  the  developing 
water  is  worth  saving,  containing  as  it  does  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver.  The  developing  trough  ol¬ 
dish  should  be  as  small  as  convenient,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
limited,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  valuable  residues. 
When  development  is  finished,  the  water  should  be  set  aside,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  until  the  silver  salts  subside. 

The  quantity  of  silver  so  recoverable  is  very  considerable,  especially 
when  employing  home-made  tissue  of  considerable  thickness ;  and  an 
additional  advantage  is,  that  the  precipitated  silver  salts  may  be 
re-emulsified  and  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  thus  saving  the  cost 
of  reduction. 

Space  again  compels  me  to  defer  the  remarks  I  intended  making- 
on  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  image;  these,  however,  I  hope  to 
send  shortly.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotes  worth. 

- - - * - - 

IMPROVED  POTASH  DEVELOPER  FOR  COLLODION 
EMULSION  PLATES  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES,  &c. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal,  in  the  leader,  the  Editors  referred  to 
a  private  communication  I  made  on  the  above  subject,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  work  collodion  emulsion  (either  washed  or  un¬ 
washed)  for  lantern  slides,  See.,  this  developer  will  be  found  to  surpass 
anything  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  As  1  said  before,  in  my 
last  article,  a  few  weeks  since,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  un¬ 
stable  salt,  and  two  samples  can  scarcely  be  obtained  alike ;  so  that 
the  results  given  by  different  samples  are  at  times  anything  but 
pleasing,  and  very  confusing  to  one  who  is,  perhaps,  not  well  up  to 
the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  transparencies.  Carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  the  developer  works  well  if  a  good  sample  can  be  obtained, 
and  gives  a  very  nice  effect,  but  on  the  whole  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  potash  as  given  below,  for  with  it  almost  any  range  of  colour  and 
tone  can  be  obtained,  To  avoid  repetition  I  will  only  give  the  alkaline 
solution, 

Solution  A. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  800  grains. 

„  bicarbonate .  150  „ 

„  bromide  .  60  „ 

Soda  acetate .  120  ,, 

Water  .  12  ounces. 

The  above  is  used  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  and  exactly  was  given  in 
my  last  article,  which  appeared  in  No.  1289,  page  86. 

It  looks  at  first  sight  a  rather  complicated  formula,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  was  very  curious  how  I  found  out  the  action  of  the  potassium 
bicarbonate.  When  I  was  first  making  experiments  with  the  car¬ 
bonate  to  get  rid  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  ammonium  salts,  I  made 
up  the  solution  from  a  bottle  of  potassium  carbonate  which  had  not 
been  opened  for  at  least  six  months.  I  made  up  at  the  time  about 
twenty-four  ounces,  as  I  had  a  lot  of  work  in  hand,  and  it  worked 
splendidly,  and  I  was  delighted  with  it ;  when  I  had  used  all  the  solu¬ 
tion  I  made  another  fresh  lot  up,  but  lo  and  behold,  its  action  was 
totally  different ;  instead  of  giving,  as  before,  a  warm,  ruddy  tone,  it 
was  a  poor,  wretched,  smoky,  dirty  colour,  and  I  could  not  make  it 
out.  I  tried  for  days  and  days ;  tried  different  samples  of  carbonate, 
but  all  to  no  purpose — nothing  but  a  poor  miserable  colour.  A  cause 
I  knew  there  must  be,  and  my  mind  was  set  upon  hunting  it  out ;  and 
after  several  weeks  I  hit  upon  it,  in  this  way: — it  occurred  to  me  that 
as  the  bottle  I  first  used  from  had  not  been  used  from  for  at  least  six 
months,  I  thought  possibly  that  the  upper  layer  might  have  become 
converted  into  bicarbonate,  and  if  so  the  salt  used  was  in  reality  car¬ 
bonate  and  bicarbonate  mixed,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  make  the 
experiment  by  adding  bicarbonate,  which  I  at  once  did ;  and,  to  my 
delight,  I  got  the  colour  again,  and  far  better ;  to  further  test  it,  I 
made  up  several  solutions  from  several  samples  as  before,  the  results 
were  all  the  same — a  fine  warm  colour  that  could  be  toned  by  plati¬ 


num  to  any  colour  required;  it  only  remained  then  for  me  to  settle  on 
the  proportions,  which  took  me  some  little  time  to  do,  which  1 s  as  I 
have  given  above. 

I  find  it  perfection  for  negatives  of  ordinary  density,  and  it  also 
works  well  with  very  intense  negatives,  providing  a  full  exposure  be 
given.  But  if  very  thin  negatives  are  used  the  difficulty  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  doubling  the  bicarbonate,  i.e.,  three  hundred 
grains  instead  of  one  hundred  and  lift}' ;  and  for  negatives  which  are 
merely  ghosts  the  bicarbonate  can  be  further  increased  with  advantage. 
With  the  bicarbonate  increased  any  amount  of  contrast  can  be  readily 
obtained.  When  showing  the  above  formula  to  a  friend  a  short  time 
since,  he  asked  me  what  made  me  so  stupid  as  to  combine  carbonate  and 
bicarbonate,  as  every  one  knew  they  were  both  the  same ;  the  chemist 
where  he  dealt  had  told  him  so.  I  told  him  that  the  sooner  he  cut  his 
chemist’s  acquaintance  the  better,  and  go  to  a  practical  man  for  his 
photographic  chemicals.  The  bicarbonate  acts  as  a  restrainer  in  a 
very  peculiar  way.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editors  I  tried  using  bi¬ 
carbonate  only,  but  to  no  purpose,  leaving  out  the  bromide,  and  I  found 
that  the  proportions  as  given  to  be  the  best.  With  this  developer 
there  is  less  tendency  of  the  film  to  slip.  Negatives  can  be  obtained 
with  very  short  exposures  with  collodion  emulsion  by  leaving  out  the 
bicarbonate,  and  increasing  the  carbonate  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grains ;  in  negatives  it  is  not  a  question  of  colour.  I  was  not  aware, 
until  I  saw  in  the  last  week’s  issue,  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton 
had  noticed  the  effect  of  the  bicarbonates  in  a  similar  way.  In  making- 
transparencies  in  the  camera  I  find  it  best  not  to  stop  the  lens  down 
too  much,  only  just  sufficiently  to  get  perfect  sharpness,  if  warm  tones 
are  required;  if  stopped  down  to  the  smallest  stop,  no  matter  how 
long  the  exposure,  the  tone  is  never  so  good.  William  Brooks, 

THE  NEW  RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  several  places  that  the  greater 
number  of  failures  in  working  the  new  rapid  printing  papers  are 
due  to  an  exposure  not  sufficiently  long  being  given  in  the  printing 
frames.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  an  amount  of 
harm,  of  which  they  have  no  idea,  has  been  done  to  the  popularity  of 
the  paper  by  certain  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  enormously 
understated  the  exposure  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  if  pleasing 
tones  are  desired. 

Many  photographers — I  think  I  may  say  dozens — in  conversation 
about  the  new  papers,  have  said  to  me  that  they  have  got  on  very  well 
with  them,  except  that  they  could  get  nothing  but  cold  colours.  I  have 
always  asked  them  how  long  were  the  exposures  that  they  have  given. 
“  Oh,  up  to  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  is  advised  in  the  instructions,’ 
they  often  reply.  When  they  say  this,  I  always  recommend  that  the}’ 
try  the  result  of  exposures  of  fifty  or  sixty  times  those  recommended 
by  the  manufacturers. 

I  find  the  exposure  stated  in  the  printed  instructions  of  certain 
manufacturers  as  thirty  to  thirty-five  seconds  at  one  foot  from  an 
ordinary  fish-tail  burner  with  a  negative  of  average  density.  I  went 
to  a  demonstration  given  by  the  firm  referred  to,  and  found  that  the 
exposure  was  performed  in  the  following  manner.  An  albo-carbon 
light  was  used,  behind  which  was  fixed  a  tin  reflector.  The  negatives 
experimented  with  were  beautifully  clear  in  the  shadows,  and  not 
very  dense  in  the  high  lights.  I  should  estimate  that  they  would 
require  at  the  most  half  the  exposure  of  a  negative  of  average  density. 
The  frame  was  kept  ’moving  in  front  of  the  light,  about  as  near  it  as 
it  could  be  safely  held.  I  should  say  that  the  average  distance  of  any 
part  of  the  negative  was  certainly  not  more  than  five  inches  from  the 
light.  The  exposures  given  averaged  about  fifteen  seconds. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  amount  of  exposure  given  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  that  received  at  twelve  inches  from  an  ordinary  fish¬ 
tail  burner.  In  the  first  place  the  amount  of  photographic  light  given 
by  an  albo-carbon  burner  is  at  least  two  to  three  times  that  given 
by  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner.  Let  us  put  it  at  2*5 

Bearing  in  mind  that  light  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  and  comparing  the  amount 
received  at  five  inches  and  at  twelve,  we  have  a  ratio  of  difference  of 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  We  will  be  near  enough 
if  we  call  this  one  to  six,  Then  the  reflector — not  mentioned  in  the 
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instructions — has  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  I  think  I  rather 
understate  than  overstate  the  value  of  the  reflector  if  I  say  that  it 
increases  the  light  by  fifty  per  cent.  This  gives  the  figure  1  '5,  by 
which  we  have  to  multiply.  Then  taking  into  consideration  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  negatives  we  have  to  multiply  by  two  for  negatives  of 
average  density. 

The  figures  we  have  then  are  2'5 — G — To  and  '2.  These  multiplied 
together  give  forty-five.  That  is  to  say,  the  exposure  for  a  negative  of 
average  density  in  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  instructions  ought 
to  be  forty-five  times  that  given  at  the  demonstration,  which  latter, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  was  about  fifteen  seconds.  Multiplying 
fifteen  seconds  by  forty-five  we  get  eleven  and  a  quarter  minutes  as 
the  length  of  exposure  which  should  have  been  recommended  in  the 
instructions.  From  my  own  experience  I  believe  that  this  would  be 
rather  too  short  than  too  long. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  length  of  time  recommended  in  the  case  of 
daylight,  and  that  recommended  to  gaslight,  shows  an  enormous 
discrepancy.  An  exposure  of  three  or  four  seconds  to  diffused  day¬ 
light  is  stated  as  being  about  that  required.  Now,  will  any  man— or, 
at  any  rate,  any  photographer — say  that  he  considers  the  exposure 
necessary  at  one  foot  from  an  ordinary  gas-burner  to  be  only  about 
ten  times  that  required  in  diffused  daylight  F  If  it  were,  how  delight¬ 
fully  easy  it  would  be  to  do  portraiture  by  ordinary  gaslight.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  ratio  of  diffused  daylight — such  as  is  ordinarily 
used  in  printing  on  albumenised  paper — to  light  at  twelve  inches 
distance  from  an  ordinary  fish-tail  burner  is,  so  far  as  photographic 
power  is  concerned,  about  five  hundred  to  one.  I  believe  that  the 
exposure  mentioned  for  daylight  is  overstated  by  a  considerable 
amount,  although  not  so  much  as  the  other  is  understated. 

To  those  who  commence  work  with  the  new  rapid  paper,  it  will  be 
a  useful  thing  to  remember  that,  with  a  negative  showing  very  strony 
contrast,  printing  should  be  carried  on  till  the  deepest  shadows  are 
faintly  visible,  that  with  a  good  negative  of  the  usual  quality,  that  is 
to  say,  one  showing  such  contrast  as  will  give  a  brilliant  print  on 
albumenised  paper,  but  which  is  without  perfectly  clear  shadows,  a 
scratch  made  in  the  film  should  show  faintly  on  the  print  before 
development.  Of  course,  the  scratch  may  be  made  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  plate  that  the  print  will  not  be  harmed. 

The  thing  which  makes  the  matter  of  exposure  so  troublesome  to 
beginners  is,  that  the  effect  of  under-exposure— that  is  to  say,  of 
exposure  too  short  to  give  the  warm  tones— is  quite  different  from 
the  effect  of  under-exposure  in  the  rase  ol  a  negative.  With  an 
exposure  of  a  twentieth  or  a  thirtieth  of  the  desirable  one,  all  detail 
will  come  out  without  at  all  an  extravagantly  long  development- 
The  only  apparent  difference  is  that  the  colour  will  be  black  instead 
of  brick-red. 

At  first  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  why,  if  the  amount  of  light  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  paper  regulated  the  colour  on  development,  we  did  not 
have  in  the  same  print  all  the  range  of  colour  from  brick-red  in  the 
shadows  to  greenish-black  in  the  details  of  the  lights  which  latter 
of  course/receive  the  smallest  amount  of  light  during  exposure. 

It  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  that  the 
colour  is  not  directly  due  to  the  length  of  exposure,  but  only  in¬ 
directly,  inasmuch  as  with  the  shorter  exposure  the  paper  is  allowed 
to  remain  longer  in  the  developer.  If  the  development  of  a  fully 
exposed  print  be  carried  on  long  enough  the  image  will  become  quite 
black. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the  rapid  printing  paper  may  be 
freely  manipulated  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  an  un¬ 
protected  candle  or  six  to  seven  feet  from  a  gas-burner.  This  is 
about  equivalent,  so  far  as  danger  to  the  print  is  concerned,  to 
working  sensitised  albumenised  paper  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room  at  a 
distance  from  the  windows,  that  is,  to  using  it  in  the  light  in  which 
it  is  usual  to  place  the  paper  in  the  frames  and  afterwards  to  tone  and 
fix  the  prints. 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the  rapid  paper  may 
be  manipulated  in  the  same  light  that  is  ordinarily  used  for  toning 
albumenised  paper,  after  once  it— the  rapid  paper — has  passed  through 
the  alum  bath. 

Certainly,  after  the  correct  exposure  has  been  hit,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  working  the  rapid  paper  is  that  of  stopping  development 
at  the  right  moment.  The  prints  show  no  depth  in  the  shadows  till 


the  unreduced  haloid  has  been  removed  in  the  fixing-bath.  Mon  <>wr 
however  rapidly  the  prints  may  be  poured  from  one  water  to  another, 
after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  developer,  development  will 
proceed  for  some  time.  There  is,  moreover,  no  loss  of  depth  although 
there  is  much  change  of  colour — in  either  the  toning  or  the  fixing- 
bath.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  print  from 
the  developer  whilst  it  still  appears  considerably  too  light.  I  imagine 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  first 
washing  water  to  check  development,  but  1  have  not  tried  this. 

W.  K.  Burton. 


IIOW  TO  MAKE  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PAPER  FOR 
PRINTING  OUT. 

Although  the  published  formulae  for  gelatine  paper  suitable  for 
development  leave  little  to  be  desired,  Mr.  Wellington’s  formula,  for 
instance,  giving  excellent  results,  the  difficulty  experienced  in  printing 
from  defective  negatives,  printing  in  skies,  See.,  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  method  of  printing  out  be  occasionally  adopted 
and  the  following  is  offered  as  giving  a  paper  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  same  time  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  write  anything  upon 
this,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  photographic  subject,  that  is 
strictly  new;  yet  it  is  only  by  the  combination  of  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  many  that  perfection  is  attained,  and  gelatine  seem-; 
destined  to  oust  albumen  from  the  field  as  effectually  as  it  has  done 
collodion. 

As  a  rule  the  organic  salts,  or  compounds  of  metals,  are  much 
more  readily  decomposed  by  light,  &c.,than  the  more  stable  inorganic 
compounds;  therefore  the  organic  salts  of  silver  are  more  suitable 
for  printing  out  than  the  haloid  salts  alone.  The  object  to  be  arrived 
at  then  is  the  formation  of  an  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  gelatine 
that  will  change  by  the  action  of  light;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
parts  not  so  acted  upon  shall  be  completely  removed  by  some  fixing 
agent.  Now  in  the — shall  1  say  old — albumen  process  the  organic 
compound  acted  upon  by  light  is  certainly  albumenate  of  silver,  and 
it  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  hypo-fixing  bath  removes 
every  trace  of  the  albumenate  of  silver  that  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  light ;  whilst  by  the  following  method  the  organic  silver  salt  un¬ 
acted  upon  by  light  is  entirely  removed  by  the  fixing  agent  if  time  be 
given,  and  as  the  gelatine  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  the  silver,  there 
is  nothing  to  fade  or  decompose,  and  the  result  should  be  as  permanent 
as  any  process  known,  and  is  also  so  simple  that  any  one  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  photography  can  make  their  own  ready  sensitised 
paper. 

A  formulae  that  I  have  found  to  answer  well,  giving  results  closely 
resembling  albumen,  and  printing  an  excellent  chocolate  red  which 
may  be  toned  to  any  extent,  is, — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s  No.  1,  and  Coignet’s, 

equal  parts)  .  175  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  18  „ 

Rochelle  salts  (Potassio  tartrate  of  soda)  . .  50  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  75  „ 

Methylated  alcohol  .  ounce. 

Water  .  5  ounces. 

To  make  : — First  obtain  a  coloured  bottle,  orange-yellow  by  pre¬ 
ference,  but  “  greenery-yallery  ”  will  do  ;  the  operations  can  then  be 
performed  in  ordinary  daylight.  Of  course  if  a  white  bottle  be  used, 
a  red  or  yellow  light  of  some  kind  must  be  adopted.  Pour  in  the  five 
ounces  of  water,  add  the  salts,  and  then  all  the  gelatine ;  leave  this 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  soak,  then  apply  heat  and  melt ;  when  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100  Fahr.,  add  the  silver,  in  crystals,  all  at  once, 
put  in  the  cork  and  gently  agitate  the  bottle  for  several  minutes.  The 
emulsion  is  very  thin  and  transparent  at  this  stage,  as  the  organic 
salt  forms  slowly ;  it  must  now  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100  Fahr.  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  alcohol  should  be  added,  and 
after  standing  for  a  short  time,  the  emulsion  will  be  found  much 
thicker,  and  can  be  poured  out  to  set,  or  can  be  used  upon  the  paper 
at  once  without  washing,  as  preferred.  A  very  slight  washing  suffices 
all  that  is  necessary,  or  in  fact  desirable,  is  to  cut  the  emulsion  into 
threads  and  soak  for  a  short  time  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water, 
adding  a  little  more  alcohol  after  remelting. 

The  paper  may  be  coated  by  rolling  the  paper  face  outwards  upon  a 
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light  roller,  then  laying  upon  the  warm  emulsion,  allowing  it  to  unfold 
itself ;  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  paper  slowly  over  the  emulsion 
and  then  laying  upon  so  ole  level  surface  to  set.  I,  however,  prefer  to 
wet  the  paper  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and  squeegee  it  lightly 
on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  pouring  the  emulsion  on  to  the  wet  paper,  upon 
which  it  flows  well,  and  then  putting  upon  a  level  surface  to  set, 
afterwards  removing  from  glass  and  pinning-' up  to  dry.  About  three 
drachms  -will  he  required  for  a  surface  8  x  5.  Good  Rive’s  answer  well, 
and  in  all  probability  the  paper  will  curl  up  somewhat  as  it  dries ; 
this,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,  as  this  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
paper  rendered  quite  flat,  by  rolling  face  outward  upon  a  moderate 
sized  roller,  and  keeping  in  that  position  for  a  time. 

I  was  sometime  before  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  method  of  toning, 
as,  although  the  prints  looked  just  the  right  colour,  they  obstinately 
refused  to  tone  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  any  ordinary  toning  bath. 
This  difficulty  I  have  now  overcome,  and  the  following  method  will 
give  any  desired  tone  : — Print  a  little  deeper  than  required ;  when 
finished,  wash  slightly,  and  then  immerse  the  prints  in  a  solution  of 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  twenty  grains ;  water,  one  ounce ;  then 
place,  without  washing,  in  toning  bath  ;  the  acetate  of  soda  and  borax 
hath  works  well  and  gives  good  tones.  If  time  is  an  object  the  prints 
may  be  fixed  in  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  hypo  one  part,  water  six 
parts.  I  however  prefer  a  weaker  solution,  consisting  of  hypo  one 
part,  water  sixteen  parts,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  prints  be 
left  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  moved  occasionally,  as  the  organic 
salt  takes  longer  to  fix  out  than  the  haloid  salt,  though  this  depends, 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  quantity  of  gelatine  used :  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  gelatine  the  longer  the  time  required  in  the  hypo.  If 
not  fixed,  properly,  a  reddish-grey  stain,  quite  fatal  to  the  print,  will 
he  left.  So  far  from  this  being  a  drawback,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
positive  advantage,  as  the  prints  must  be  properly  fixed,  and  are 
therefore  all  the  more  likely  to  he  permanent.  The  prints  must  not 
he  examined  in  white  light ;  a  sheet  of  thin  yellow  paper  over  the 
window  is,  however,  all  that  is  required.  After  fixing,  wash  well, 
and  mount  whilst  wet,  upon  glass  that  has  been  rubbed  with  French 
chalk,  and  strip  off  when  thoroughly  dry.  Alum  can  he  used  if 
thought  desirable,  but  in  my  own  practice  have  as  yet  found  no 
necessity  for  it,  at  the  same  time  in  warm  weather  its  use  will,  of 
course,  he  compulsory. 

The  advantages  of  this  paper  are  many,  it  is,  for  instance,  very 
suitable  for  travellers,  as  it  seems  to  keep  indefinitely;  prints  con¬ 
siderably  quicker  than  albumenised  paper ;  can  be  toned  any  time  after 
printing ;  promises  to  be  absolutely  permanent.  I  have  had  a  print, 
one  half  covered  with  thick  orange  paper,  the  other  half  uncovered, 
exposed  to  strong  sunlight  for  several  days  without  being  able  as  yet 
to  detect  the  slightest  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two  halves ;  and 
negatives  can  he  printed  from  before  varnishing,  &c. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  above  instructions  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  results  will  then  be  obtained  excelling  albumenised 
paper  in  rapidity  and,  at  least,  equalling-  it  in  excellence. 


THE  NEW  PRINTING  PAPER. 

A  new  and  important  commercial  power  which  the  advent  of  gelati no¬ 
chloride  paper  places  in  the  hands  of  photographers,  has  so  far  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  midst  of  the  attention  now  concentrated 
upon  surmounting  the  early  practical  difficulties  which  beset  all  pro¬ 
cesses  at  their  birth.  For  the  first  time  the  local  photographer  and 
the  local  letter-press  printer  are  now  placed  in  direct  relation  to  each 
other  in  business  matters,  it  being  henceforth  possible  for  the  everyday 
photographer  to  enter  into  contracts  for  book  illustration  on  a  minor 
scale,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  skilled  photo-lithographer,  or 
of  those  experts  who  undertake  to  reproduce  photographs  type-high 
for  printing  by  an  ordinary  machine.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Warnerke 
by  the  new  process  has  turned  out  three  hundred  proofs  in  twelve 
hours,  proves  that  every  photographer  can  now  offer  to  illustrate 
hooks  or  advertisements  for  the  neighbouring  letterpress  printer, 
supplying  him  even  small  numbers  at  a  profit,  and  can  offer  to  furnish 
such  additional  illustrations  as  the  future  demand  for  the  book  or 
other  printed  matter  may  warrant.  At  the  same  time,  supposing  the 
photographic  printing  to  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  hut  a  common¬ 


place  amount  of  scientific  ability,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  supplied  being  permanent,  and  free  from  the  objections  raised 
by  printers  and  by  the  public  to  photographs  upon  albumenised  paper. 
From  a  national  point  of  view  this  position  is  a  great  boon  ;  it  means 
that  henceforth  the  pictorial  history  of  small  towns,  as  well  as  minor 
details  relating  to  large  cities,  will  not  be  so  sparsely  represented  as 
has  been  the  case  during  past  generations  down  to  the  present  time. 

Hitherto  the  local  photographer  has  been  largely  debarred  from  the 
direct  work  of  book  illustration  by  the  fact  that  if  he  wished  to  do  it 
himself,  he  must  either  learn  a  new  trade,  or  supply  those  albumenised 
prints  which  the  public  are  now  wise  enough  not  to  accept  at  any 
price  for  book  illustration.  Supposing  him  to  wish  to  work  by  photo¬ 
lithography,  he  must  first  learn  lithography  and  buy  the  necessary 
press  and  stones.  Printing-  a  lithographic  picture  is  not  such  easy 
work  as  it  looks.  While  examining  the  photo-lithographic  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  production  of  ordnance  maps  by  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  Ixelles,  near  Brussels,  I  was  informed  that  simple  as  it  seemed 
to  ink  a  lithographic  stone,  and  to  print  off  each  proof,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and  technical  experience,  to  he 
acquired  only  by  long  practice. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  new  paper  deserves  attention. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  with  it  by  varying  the  developer,  the 
emulsion,  the  toning,  and  the  length  of  exposure,  hut  nothing  has  yet 
been  published  in  the  way  of  comparative  experiments  as  to  the  effect 
of  varying  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  which  the  printing  is  done. 
With  albumenised  paper  it  is  recognised  that  certain  advantages  are 
gained  by  printing  from  one  class  of  negatives  in  direct  sunshine,  and 
from  another  class  by  printing  in  the  shade.  The  still  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  light  is  sometimes  advantageous.  M.  Carey  Lea  says,  on 
this  point :  “  The  effect  produced  upon  the  printing  of  a  negative  by 
interposing  a  plate  of  ground  glass  between  the  light  and  the  negative 
is  undoubtedly  very  curious.  A  great  softening  is  produced  ;  negatives 
which,  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  give  harsh  and  bloc-ky  prints, 
will  sometimes,  by  this  treatment,  yield  excellent  results.  The  writer 
has  seen  soft,  beautiful,  and  delicate  prints,  got  from  negatives  that 
must  have  been  rejected,  had  they  not  been  rendered  useful  by  the 
application  of  this  ingenious  contrivance.” 

I  have  had  some  experience  hi  printing  transparencies  by  weak 
light  upon  Monckhoven’s  landscape  plates,  which  are  a  little  slow 
hut  very  uniform.  One  day  on  a  visit  to  the  English  cemetery  about 
two  miles  from  Lucerne,  I  chanced  to  see  the  grave  of  Lady  Joscelyn 
Coghill,  the  mother  of  Lieutenant  Coghill,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Zulu  war,  whilst  defending  the  Queen’s  colours,  and  I  resolved  to 
photograph  the  tomb,  to  present  the  picture  to  some  members  of  the 
family  known  to  me.  It  is  similar  in  form  to  that  erected  over 
her  son’s  grave  in  Zululand  when  peace  was  restored,  and  its  chief 
feature  is  a  white  marble  cross,  which  at  Lucerne  has  light  blue 
veins  ;  the  whole  is  set  against  a  dark  background  of  pine  trees.  The 
light  blue  veins  on  the  white  marble  came  out  faintly  but  exquisitely 
on  the  negative ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  to  get  them  with  equal 
perfection  in  the  transparent  positives  on  Monckhoven’s  plates,  it 
was  best  to  give  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  at  one  foot  distance 
from  the  flame  of  a  common  candle;  the  transparencies  were 
developed  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  pyrogallol,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  of  potassium.  When  the  Empress  Eugenie  went 
to  Zululand,  she  took  with  her  a  wreath  from  the  Queen,  to  deposit 
on  the  lonely  grave  of  Lieutenant  Coghill,  with  its  simple  white 
cross.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

- ,+  .... - 

PERSPECTIVE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  perspective  is  not  of  vital  importance  to 
the  photographer  as  it  is  to  the  artist  who  has  to  draw  his  subject, 
yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  he  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
art  if  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  study  of  this  branch  of  drawing- 
vrere  utilised  in  selecting  positions  and  arranging  subjects.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  improvements  made,  of  recent  years,  in  the  construction 
of  photographic  lenses,  there  are  still  optical  impossibilities,  and 
much  as  one  would  like  to  have  a  representation  of  a  subject  from  a 
particular  point  of  view,  the  exaggeration  of  certain  parts  of  it  would 
be  so  decided  that  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  would  he  spoilt,  W  hen 
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something  different  to  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  a  subject  is 
required,  art  steps  in,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  exercised  in 
selecting  the  point  of  view,  or  grouping  the  subject,  the  result  is 
pleasing  or  otherwise. 

An  artist  seldom  takes  an  object  in  its  broadest  and  most  defined 
form,  but  rather  selects  a  position  that  gives  a  careless  grace  to  his 
picture,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  scene  is  natural,  and  has 
been  come  upon  accidentally.  The  photograph  of  a  house,  for  instance, 
taken  at  right  angles  to  its  front,  although  useful  for  certain  purposes 
(such  as  advertising  by  a  house  agent,  or  exhibiting  technical  details) 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  picture,  whereas  one  taken  from  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  removed  from  directly  in  front,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
angular  portions,  presents  a  more  agreeable  aspect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shade  for  contrast  in  the 
picture.  Then,  with  regard  to  a  cottage  in  combination  with  a  land¬ 
scape,  the  view  should  be  such  as  to  include  a  broken  foreground  (not 
a  stiff  and  formal  one),  and  the  roof  of  the  cottage  should  vanish 
gradually,  and,  if  possible,  towards  a  pond  or  pretty  meadow,  a  part  of 
which  forms  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture  ;  and  if  there  are  trees 
they  should  form  a  neat  or  pyramidical  group  behind  the  cottage,  or 
be  sufficiently  picturesque  if  at  the  side  of  the  cottage,  to  make  that 
part  of  the  composition  of  the  picture  interesting. 

It  is  not  often  one  sees  a  really  pleasing  view  of  a  row  of  houses, 
representing  a  street  in  a  town  or  village,  and  I  think  it  is  because  the 
perspective  is  so.  very  abrupt ;  the  optical  exaggeration  in  the  camera 
being  considerable,  as  photographers  well  know,  or  will  call  to  mind 
when  they  think  of  their  earlier  efforts.  Short  lawns  looking  like 
extensive  meads,  and  lanes,  and  avenues  of  abnormal  length. 

It  is  at  close  quarters  that  the  difficulty  is  greatest  of  photographing 
solid  objects  of  great  depth,  for  then  the  vanishing  lines  of  perspective 
are  very  sudden,  and  photographic  lenses  not  having  the  facility  of  the 
human  eye,  of  accommodating  its  focus  to  different  depths,  the  image 
produced  on  the  focussing  screen  and  sensitive  plate  is  distorted,  and 
lines  that  should  be  perpendicular  are  bent.  The  rectilinear,  and 
other  lenses  of  similar  construction,  go  some  way  to  correct  these 
false  presentations,  but  unless  the  camera  is  removed  to  such  a  position 
that  a  gradual  vanishing  of  the  perspective  is  obtained,  it  will  not  be 
neutralised  entirely.  With  interiors,  and  places  where  want  of  light 
is  another  element  of  trouble,  the  largest  possible  stop  has  to  be  used 
to  prevent  long  exposures,  and  increased  definition,  therefore,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  stopping  down  the  lenses  and  using  the  more  central 
rays  only. 

It  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  a  more  judicious  selection  of  the 
point  of  view,  and  greater  care  in  the  employment  of  right  focus 
lenses  would  materially  improve  the  general  result  of  street  views, 
and  if  a  special  house,  or  houses,  were  required,  it  would  be  better  to 
reproduce  by  enlargement  from  a  general  picture,  taken  at  a  fair 
distance,  to  get  good  result,  rather  than  attempt  to  include  the  same 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  with  a  short  focus  lens. 

The  imaginary  horizontal  line  in  perspective  is  usually  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  height,  but  it  can  be  higher  or  lower  at  pleasure, 
and  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  represented.  If 
placed  high  up  it  leaves  too  small  a  proportion  of  sky,  and  produces  a 
kind  of  bird’s-eye  view,  and  if  placed  low,  unless  the  scene  is  very 
hilly,  the  amount  of  sky  will  be  too  great.  The  point  of  sight  can  be 
fixed  at  pleasure,  but  its  best  position  is  one  that  is  removed  from  its 
centre  towards  one  of  the  sides,  for,  if  directly  central,  the  perspective 
would  have  too  formal  an  effect.  It  may  hardly  be  necessay  to  add 
that  the  point  of  sight  in  drawing  is  that  place  on  the  horizontal  line 
to  which  the  eye  looks,  and  to  which  all  the  objects  included  in  the 
view  are  diminished  as  they  approach  it. 

In  portraiture  one  does  not  see  now  the  glaring  exaggerations  of 
parts  of  the  human  form  that  one  can  find  in  turning  over  an  album 
of  photographs  taken  a  decade  or  so  since,  and  it  is  probably  because 
bust  or  half-length  portraits  are  now  more  generally  taken,  and  care 
is  taken  to  arrange  the  sitter  so  that  no  part  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
face ;  and  if  a  full-length  cabinet,  or  promenade  portrait  is  taken,  a 
lens  is  employed  of  such  a  focus  as  to  practically  get  the  head  and 
feet  perfectly  sharp  at  the  same  time ;  the  necessary  correction  for 
flatness  being  obtained  by  the  improved  construction  of  the  lenses. 
Even  in  these  cases  perspective  comes  in  and  the  point  of  sight  is  of 
importance.  G.  R.  Baked. 


NOTES  OF  A  FIRST  VISIT  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  i 
Wk,  that  is  my  wife  and  self,  left  London  at  ten  a. in.,  on  27th 
June  last,  by  the  "London  to  Bale  I9J  hours”  route,  and  u  the 
clocks  were  striking  ten  the  next  morning  we  passed  out  of  Lucerne 
station. 

This  way,  though  costing  a  little  more  in  railway  fares,  I  consider 
the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  there  are  no  hotel  bills  to  pay 
en  route ,  and  one  gets  to  the  destination  so  much  sooner.  ( )f  course, 
there  is  the  drawback  of  all  night  travelling,  and  this  is  not  pleasant, 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  they  do  things  quite  opposite  to 
English  ways.  For  instance,  instead  of  engine  drivers  whistling  when 
signals  are  against,  which  is  the  custom  here,  in  France  and  Switzerland 
there  is  shrieking  at  intervals  of  about  every  three  minutes  throughout 
the  night,  I  suppose  at  every  signal  cabin,  which  of  course  is  most 
annoying  and  sleep  preventing. 

Having  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  some  of  our  members  through 
customs  examinations,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  neither  registered 
baggage,  nor  that  in  the  carriage,  underwent  any  examination  what¬ 
ever.  On  returning  there  was  more  trouble  given  at  Dover  than  on 
the  French  frontier. 

Not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with  a  heavy"  outfit,  I  procured  a 
quarter  plate  Sciopticon  camera,  which,  with  four  double  backs, 
lenses,  &c.,  fits  into  a  leather  case  12x7x.‘i  inches.  I  had  also  five 
extra  backs  and  a  Manx  stand,  which  is  very  light  and  suffieientlv 
strong.  The  slides  of  these  backs,  as  I  think  is  well  known,  are  of 
ferrotype  plates,  and  draw  right  out,  and  it  is  proper  to  state  they' 
were  found  perfectly  light-tight. 

Before,  leaving  home  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  W.  F.  Donkin, 
Esq.,  as  to  the  plates  he  used,  and  length  of  exposure  given  for  his 
magnificent  series  of  Alpine  views.  He  courteously  replied  at  length, 
and  for  general  information  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  he  used  a 
well  known  slow  plate,  and  “  for  scenes  at  high  elevation  and  abovo 
the  snow,  in  bright  sunshine,  with  a  small  stop  f-  to  f ,  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  one  second  was  enough,  but  if  there  were  dark  rocks  in  the 
picture  perhaps  one  and  a  half  or  even  two  seconds.”  He  remarked 
“  valley  scenes  were  much  more  difficult,”  and  this  I  expect  every  one 
has  found  who  has  tried  them. 

The  plates  referred  to  by  Mr.  Donkin  are,  in  these  times  of  compe¬ 
tition,  kept  at  too  high  a  figure  as  I  think,  and  as  good  plates  are  to 
be  had  at  more  reasonable  prices  I  took  chiefly  Fry’s  ordinary  with  a 
few  Britannias  and  Edwards,  the  latter  being  odd  lots  I  had  by  me. 
They  all  proved  good,  failures  being  from  my  own  faults.  There  was 
just  one  thing,  however,  several  of  Fry’s  plates  were  cut  too  large  to 
fit  the  slides ;  this  was  very  annoying,  as  it  meant  either  wasting  the 
plates  or  special  wrapping  up  for  future  use  at  home. 

I  bought  some  "papier  Joseph”  in  passing  through  London,  and 
exposed  plates  were  numbered  and  packed  in  dozens  with  a  full-sized 
piece  of  this  paper  between  them,  and  not  one  received  any  damage  or 
marking  therefrom.  Of  course,  they  were  also  wrapped  in  orange 
paper  and  tightly  fitted  into  the  cardboard  boxes,  so  that  they  could 
not  move  about.  I  kept  the  travelling  box  in  which  was  stock  of 
plates,  &c.,  under  my  own  charge,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  they 
travelled  quite  safely. 

I  did  no  mountain  climbing  proper  and  therefore  had  no  chance  of 
attempting  such  views  of  Alpine  peaks  as  have  been  shown  to  our 
Society'.  Valley  scenes  with  pine  clad  mountains,  not  far  off,  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  would  seem  to  be  as  difficult 
subjects  as  one  could  attempt,  as  of  course  the  pines  want  long,  and 
the  snow  brief  exposure.  Views  of  such  by  professionals  were  every¬ 
where  on  sale,  but  I  thought  them  as  a  rule  not  at  all  Al,  though 
no  doubt  negatives  were  “  improved  ”  or  printing  dodged  in  various 
ways.  The  best  plan  with  such  subjects  would  be  to  have  a  flap 
shutter,  the  edge  of  which  could  be  roughly  adjusted  to  correspond 
with  the  outline  of  the  mountains,  then  a  longer  exposure  could  be 
given  to  the  foreground,  &e.,  and  a  shorter  one  to  the  snow  and  sky. 
Of  course  this  is  not  an  original  idea  ;  but  if  I  visit  Switzerland  again, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  shall  certainly  carry  it  into  practice,  as  I  believe 
there  would  be  ample  reward  for  the  extra  labour.  The  camera  I  had 
behaved  faultlessly  for  ordinary^  work,  but  it  was  not  rigid  enough  for 
instantaneous,  as  I  found  when  attempting  such  from  the  Lucerne 
steamers. 

The  route  traversed  was  Lucerne — (of  course  including  the  charm¬ 
ing  Lake)— Alpnacht  over  the  Brunig  to  Brienz  and  the  Giessbach— 
Interlacken  and  Grindelwald — thence  over  Great  Schiedeck  to  Rosen- 
lani  and  back — the  Little  Schiebeck  to  Wengern  Lauterbrunnen, 
Interlaken,  Thun,  Berne,  Bale,  and  home. 

Views  of  many  of  these  places  from  negatives,  taken  on  the  tour, 
were  shown  on  the  screen  at  our  last  meeting.  We  had  three  weeks 
of  glorious  weather  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  thunder  storms, 
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had  no  need  of  umbrellas,  only  coming  into  rain  on  crossing  the 
English  Channel. 

In  regard  to  the  transparencies  shown,  some  were  on  Edwards’ 
chloride  plates  and  more  on  Fry’s  new  bromide  lantern  plates.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  slides  may  be  made  by  a  many  different 
processes,  provided  right  exposures  are  given  and  the  development  is 
correctly  carried  out.  I  have  found,  however,  that  as  a  rule  I  can 
get  better  results  with  Fry’s  plates  than  with  other  kinds.  Using 
soda  developer,  there  seems  to  be  great  latitude  in  exposure,  while  the 
resulting  image  is  of  a  nice  rich  colour,  more  resembling  the  once 
celebrated  Ferrier  plates,  the  like  of  which  are  not  now  made.  Though 
the  Woodbury  slides  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  transparencies 
of  the  day,  they  are  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  Ferrier’s  referred 
to.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  well-known  makers  should  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  “  soot  and  whitewash  ”  slides,  as  they  were  (privately)  and  cor¬ 
rectly  described  to  me  by  an  authority  recently.  The  time  has  come 
when  this  should  be  changed,  and  a  pleasing  tone  again  be  given  to 
lantern  transparencies.  Benjamin  Bootiiroyd. 

- + - - 

COMPOSITION  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  nature  everywhere  presents  to  the 
eye  an  endless  variety  of  form,  and  has  given  to  different  objects 
specific  forms  and  qualities  which  enables  the  eye  instantly  to  see 
and  the  mind  readily  to  conceive  whatever  peculiarities  distinguish 
any  particular  kind  of  form  from  others.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
why  have  we  so  frequently  to  lament  the  apparent  poverty  of  in¬ 
vention  and  arrangement,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  form  and  line 
which  characterise  so  many  otherwise  good  photographs  P  I  have 
seen  photographs  in  which  the  stems  of  the  trees  persistently  repeated 
the  lines  of  the  buildings  and  the  sides  of  the  picture — the  tops  of 
the  trees  at  the  same  time  servilely  following  the  curves  and  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  the  clouds  good-naturedly  emulating  their  example'; 
whilst  to  crown  the  wonder,  the  rocks,  cattle,  or  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  appeared  as  though  they  deemed  it  a  pious  duty  to  look  as 
much  alike  each  other  in  curve,  form,  and  quantity  as  possible  ! 
What  effect  can  be  expected  to  result  from  such  disregard  of  the 
very’-  first  elements  of  composition  but  wearisome  sameness,  confusion 
to  the  eye,  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  mind  ?  Repetition  of  line,  form, 
and  quantity,  therefore,  are  to  he  studiously  avoided.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  found  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  camera  of  a  few 
yards,  or  even  a  few  feet,  may  entirely  correct  these  faults.  But  if 
this  should  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  then  it  would  be  advisable 
to  choose  some  other  aspect  of  lighting  and  position,  which  will  rarely 
fail  to  develope  such  change  of  form  and  grouping  as  will  result  in  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  picture. 

Just  as  repetition  of  line  and  similarity  of  form  and  quantity  are  to 
be  deprecated,  so  a  judicious  contrast  of  form  and  line,  of  light  and 
shade,  and  quality,  should  be  sought  after  and  seized  upon  whenever 
possible,  as  it  is  chiefly  by  such  contrasts  that  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
form  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  various  qualities  and  relative  sizes 
of  the  different  objects  forming  the  contemplated  picture ;  the  eye, 
also,  is  better  pleased,  the  taste  more  fully  satisfied,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  space  in  the  picture  greatly  increased  and  emphasised.  Where 
figures  are  introduced  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  or  indeed 
wherever  such  may  occupy  for  the  time  being  the  place  of  importance 
in  a  picture,  these  rules  should  invariably"  be  adhered  to.  Standing- 
figures  should  be  contrasted  by  others  seated,  stooping,  or  reclining, 
care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  plane,  nor 
be  too  far  removed  from  each  other.  Remember,  also,  that  any 
disregard  of  these  effects  of  opposition  will  be  far  more  noticeable  in 
the  photograph  than  they  appear  in  nature,  as  the  whole  of  a  picture 
is  seen  at  a  glance,  confined,  perhaps,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
inches,  whereas  the  extended  surroundings  of  the  same  scene  in  the 
open  air,  by  their  very  extent  and  magnitude,  permit  such  faults  to 
be  frequently  overlooked  altogether. 

It  is  a  good  plan  whilst  focussing  a  view,  to  run  the  eye  over  the 
screen  from  top  to  bottom  throughout,  to  ensure  that  every  portion  of 
the  intended  picture  has  some  object  of  interest  standing  upon  it.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  photographs  out  of  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  cut  strips  of  an  inch  or  two  inches  wide,  from 
the  sky  to  the  foreground,  without  removing  a  single  object  of  interest 
from  it.  • 

In  landscape  subjects  in  which  important  glimpses  of  distant  scenery 
are  included,  and  especially  amongst  mountain  scenery,  every  care 
l  ought  to  be  exercised  to  preserve  as  far  as  ‘possible  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  masses  in  relation  to  their  distance,  by  judiciously 
*  Continued  from  p<age  137. 
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contrasting  these  with  some  object  or  objects  in  the  foreground  or 
near  middle  distance,  such  as  trees,  masts  -of  ships,  church  towers,  or 
spires,  &c.  By  this  means  a  good  sky-line  may  be  obtained,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  mountain  scenery  is  frequently  sacrificed  by  seeking  (no 
matter  at  what  cost)  to  obtain  a  view  of  their  summits,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  camera  is  tilted  upwards  at  the  front  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  by  getting  the  tops  of  the 
mountain  into  their  picture,  their  apparent  height  and  massiveness 
will  be  enhanced.  AVhat  must  be  the  disgust  and  disappointment  of 
the  worker  to  find,  when  the  view  is  printed,  that  instead  of  a 
gigantic  mass  of  rock  and  fell  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  and 
towering  to  the  skies,  his  view  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
acclivity,  of  no  more  account  as  a  transcript  of  rugged  mountain 
scenery  than  would  be  a  near  view  of  a  pasture  field. 

It  may  scarcely  be  necessary' to  point  out  that  the  principal  object 
in  a  picture  should  never  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  but  at  a  little 
distance  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  it.  Of  course  by  the  word 
“  centre  ”  I  do  not  mean  the  point  of  intersection  which  would  be 
formed  by  lines  drawn  transversely  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
picture,  but  the  centre  of  any  plane  in  the  foreground  or  middle 
distance.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious,  as  if  an  object  be  so 
centrally  placed,  it  must  necessarily  leave  equal  spaces  or  quantities 
to  right  and  left  of  it,  an  arrangement  which  would  tax  the  skill  of 
the  cleverest  artist  or  photographer  to  grapple  with  successfully.  In 
like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it  is  injudicious  to  have  the 
principal  light  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  If  the  view 
chance  to  be  a  river  or  watercourse,  and  a  strong  and  broad  belt  of 
light  be  brought  through  the  middle  of  it,  the  picture  will,  inevitably, 
be  cut  in  halves,  leaving  equal  quantities  of  land  on  either  side.  This, 
doubtless,  would  be  bad  enough ;  but  if  (and  evil  chance  will  some¬ 
times  have  it  so)  on  each  of  these  equally  divided  banks  there  should 
happen  to  be  growing  opposite  to  each  other,  a  pair  of  trees,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  a  picture  become  very  remote.  Let  us,  however, 
carry  the  possibilities  a  little  further,  and  suppose,  as  is  not  seldom 
the  case,  that  these  said  twin  trees  should  be  inclining  sweetly  towards 
each  other,  lost,  it  may  be,  in  mutual  admiration,  or  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  their  own  graceful  proportions  as  seen  reflected  in  the  stream 
below — then  is  the  ruin  complete  !  A  view  of  a  river,  two  trees  and 
two  banks  may  be  had, — but  alas  for  the  picture !  Each  of  these 
objects  may  be,  separately  and  individually,  perfectly  beautiful,  of  its 
kind,  and  yet,  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  just  indicated, 
would  not  result  in  a  picture  worthy  of  covering  the  top  of  a  match¬ 
box  !  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  wdiat  has  been  said  as 
grouping,  contrast,  variety,  repetition  of  line,  &c. ;  it  is  also  of  import¬ 
ance  that  the  component  parts  of  a  picture  should  be  unequal  in 
quantity,  epecially  in  their  most  important  details.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  there  should  be  variety  of  form  and  line, — variety  in  quantity 
must  also  be  there,  or  a  feeling  of  sameness  and  monotony  wffll  inevit¬ 
ably  be  experienced  in  viewing  the  resulting  picture. 

Whilst  it  is  evident,  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  photographer  to  rival  the  artist  in  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  his  work,  by  removing  objects  occasionally  from  one 
part  of  his  picture  to  another  ;  by  his  selection  of  particular  features 
and  the  rejection  of  others ;  by  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  taste 
in  separating  the  mean  and  petty"  details  of  the  view  from  the  grand 
and  imposing,  and  by  his  control  over  the  magical  properties  and 
effects  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour,  the  photographer  has  neverthe¬ 
less  immense  powers  at  his  disposal  in  the  camera,  and  much  reason 
to  take  heart  and  encouragement  in  prosecuting  his  work.  Instead  of 
the  enumeration  of  these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  artist  being 
roductive  of  despair,  it  ought  rather  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
is  zeal  and  enterprise  in  the  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  develope 
the  powers  and  resources  of  his  art-science  to  the  very  highest  possible 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  furnish  an  additional  incentive  to  the  exercise 
of  redoubled  care  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  views,  by" 
bringing  to  bear  thereon  all  those  resources  of  art  and  culture  which 
are  open  as  well  to  the  photographer  as  the  artist.  Whatever  class  of 
subject  we  may  be  dealing  with,  or  wffiatever  number  of  beautiful 
scenes  we  may  be  surrounded  by,  of  this  wre  may"  rest  assured,  that  a 
good  and  beautiful  picture  or  work  of  art  will  rarely  be  the  result  of 
chance.  Skill,  judgment,  feeling,  and  imagination  must  all  enter  into 
its  conception  and  execution,  or  it  can  never  be  expected  to  take  rank 
as  an  art-production. 

As  a  last  general  recommendation,  I  would  add  that,  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  simplicity  both  in  composition  and 
grouping  will  be  found  most  advisable.  Not  only  will  less  difficulty 
bo  experienced  in  the  arrangement,  but,  as  the  forms  and  quantities 
will  be  fewer  in  number,  the  danger  of  repetition  wdll  be  propor¬ 
tionately  diminished.  As  a  rule  (and  granted  always  that  the  subject 
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of  the  picture  is  beautiful  in  itself),  the  simplest  compositions  are  the 
most  pleasing,  and  with  skilful  management  generally  prove  not  only 
more  picturesque,  but  frequently  appeal  more  forcibly  and  eloquently  to 
the  feelings  and  imagination  than  compositions  of  a  complicated 
nature  ;  and  as  this  latter  quality  is  perhaps  the  highest  test  which 
can  be  applied  to  art-work,  so  it  is  to  this  end  that  our  chief  efforts 
should  be  directed.  W.  S.  Barlow. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

During  the  present  session,  which  began  at  Christmas,  little  has 
taken  place  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  interest  in  photograph}',  with 
the  exception  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Huggins,  al¬ 
ready  reported  in  these  pages. 

At  the  opening  Friday  evening  lecture  of  the  session,  which  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Tyndall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  speaker  projected  upon  the  screen  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  images  of  microphotographs  by  means  of  the  electric  lantern. 
The  subjects  were  difficult  ones  for  the  photographer,  being  repre¬ 
sentations  of  cholera  microbes,  and  other  infinitely  small  living- 
organisms  at  the  root  of  various  diseases,  special  attention  being  given 
to  those  at  the  root  of  the  terrible  “  wool-sorters’  disease.’’  The 
photographed  germs  in  this  case  resembled  short  lengths  of  black 
thread,  curved  in  snake-like  attitudes. 

On  Thursday,  last  week,  Professor  Dewar  drew  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  dissociation,  beginning  with  Grove’s  experiment  of 
the  decomposition  of  steam  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  by  the 
heat  of  white-hot  platinum,  proving  that  intense  heat  will  sometimes 
overcome  the  normal  action  of  chemical  affinity.  The  effects  of  dis¬ 
sociation,  he  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  can  sometimes  be 
indicated  by  means  of  a  coloured  substance  like  iodine,  and  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  action  ascertained  by  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
at  different  temperatures.  He  took  a  sealed  bulb  containing  hydro- 
iodic  acid,  placed  it  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  projected  its 
image  upon  the  screen  ;  heat  was  then  applied  to  the  bulb,  a  part  of 
the  acid  was  decomposed  into  free  hydrogen  and  iodine,  the  latter 
producing  a  rich  violet  colour  upon  the  screen  ;  by  measuring  the  heat 
connected  with  a  particular  amount  of  colour,  he  said,  the  amount  of 
decomposition  by  dissociation  could  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  his 
next  experiment  he  moderately  heated  free  iodine  and  hydrogen  in  a 
glass  spiral,  and  they  then  combined,  thus  proving  that  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature  will  cause  them  to  unite,  whilst  a  higher  one  will  cause  them 
to  separate.  He  next  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  the  electric 
lamp  a  sealed  glass  bulb  containing  iodide  of  mercury ;  on  heating  the 
glass  nearly  to  its  melting  point  free  iodine  was  given  off  from  the 
iodide  of  mercury  inside  the  bulb. 

These  phenomena  of  dissociation,  he  stated,  explain  some  facts 
which  once  greatly  puzzled  chemists,  namely,  the  abnormal  vapour 
densities  of  certain  bodies,  such,  for  instance,  as  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  the  truth  being  that  dissociation  was  going  on  in  them  at 
one  temperature  and  recombination  at  another.  Chloride  of  am¬ 
monium  is  one  of  the  substances  which  acts  in  this  abnormal  manner, 
free  hydrochloric  acid  and  free  ammonia  being  present  in  its  vapour. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  exhibits  the  phenomenon  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Professor  Dewar  took  a  tube  containing  some  crystals  of  this 
salt,  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  itself,  and  lowered  the 
pressure  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  upon  it,  by  means  of  the  air-pump. 
The  crystals  began  to  give  off  bubbles  of  carbonic  anhydride,  as  the 
bicarbonate  of  potash  was  thus  slowly  changing  into  monocarbonate  of 
potash  by  dissociation  at  low  temperatures. 

The  temperature  of  combination,  he  stated,  is  always  lowered  by 
dissociation ;  thus  it  is  impossible  to  explode  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  at  once,  there  being  always  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
sociation  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  combination, 
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Uniformity  of  Lens  Fittings  of  Camera  Fronts — Retirement 
of  Herr  Simeons.  —  Suggestions  for  Photographic  Bye- 
Products. — The  Poitevin  Memorial — A  Reviver  for  Faded 
Photogravures — A  Proposed  Photographic  Alpine  Expe¬ 
dition. —  Photographing  by  Insect  Light. — German  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Visit  toAntwerp. — Prof.  Vogel  on  Recent  Pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Employment  of  Azaline  Plates  and  on  Copying 
Oil  Paintings  by  Sunlight,  Electric  Light,  and  Diffused 
Light. — Claim  to  the  Priority  of  Photographing  down  a 
Mine. — On  the  Partial  Intensification  of  Gelatine  Plates. 
As  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  German  photographic 
dealers  are  making  an  effort  to  introduce  a  certain  uniformity  of  sizes 


of  plates  by  means  of  certain  standard  sizes  agreed  upon.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  the  foregoing  in  the  Deutsche  Idiotographen-Zeituijy,  J  l»-n* 
Max  Liebmann  remarks  that  he  thinks  a  reform  in  tin*  matter  of 
camera  fronts  quite  as  much  if  not  more  culled  for,  as  every  operator 
knows  how  annoying  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  use  any  lens  with  anv 
camera,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  if  one  should  wish  to  use  the 
lenses  of  different  makers.  The  Editors  of  The  British  Jol  rnal  ok 
Photography  have,  if  the  present  writer  is  not  mistaken,  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  this  matter ;  but  in  such  a  case  repetition  does  no 
harm  if  it  serves  to  impress  the  desirableness  of  providing-  uniform 
mount  flanges  upon  makers.  It  was  by  repeating  the  same  thing  over 
again  that  the  importunate  widow  at  length  gained  her  case. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  Herr  Carl  Simeons  retired  from  the  active 
management  of  the  gelatine  manufactory  at  Winterthur  which  bears 
his  name,  and  with  the  name  of  which  photographers  have  become 
familiar  since  dry  plates  came  into  fashion. 

In  the  Corre&pondenz  Herr  J.  Lending,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article 
on  various  topics,  descants  on  the  dulness  of  trade,  and  throws  out 
various  suggestions  as  to  how  a  photographer  might  supplement  the 
usually  recognised  branches  by  various  photomechanical  branches,  and 
by  going  in  more  largely  for  what  are  called  the  decorative  arts.  For 
the  photolithographic  process,  or  liehtdruck,  lie  no  longer  uses  gelatine, 
as  that  substance  varies  so  much  in  its  properties;  but  a  new  composi¬ 
tion  which  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  photographic  purposes.  He 
employs  it  also  in  the  decoration  of  stone,  porcelain,  stoneware,  &c.,  and 
has  sent  some  samples  to  the  Editor  of  the  Correspondenz.  For  en¬ 
graving  upon  glass  lie  finds  gelatine  and  carbon  tissue  useless,  because 
they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and,  besides,  they  are 
covered  by  a  patent.  For  engraving  upon  stone  the  drawing  may 
either  be  etched  in  or  may  stand  out  in  relief,  and  in  the  same  way 
etched  photographs  may  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  marble,  serpen¬ 
tine,  See.,  porcelain  vessels,  or  stoneware. 

The  Poitevin  Memorial  will  probably  be  unveiled  at  Calais  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Subscriptions  have  been  received  to  the  amount  of  about 
£400. 

In  the  Archiv  solid  sulphite  of  soda  is  proposed  as*  a  means  of 
cleaning  photogravures  and  copperplate  prints,  which  have  become 
yellow  or  spotted,  by  lying  by  for  a  long  time.  It  is  said  to  act  as 
bleach  without  attacking  the  material. 

Herr  Pietschmann,  of  Landeshut,  is  trying  to  organize  a  party  of 
photographers  to  visit  the  mountains  (apparently  the  Alps)  from  the 
23rd  to  26th  June. 

M.M.  Aubert  and  Dubois  have  been  experimenting  with  a  pliospho" 
rescent  insect  called  the  pyrophorus  ;  and,  according  to  the  Archiv > 
maintain  that  the  light  furnished  by  this  insect  when  stroked  with  a 
soft  brush  has  actinic  action.  The  light  was  examined  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  spectroscope,  and  proved  photographically  active,  an  im¬ 
pression  being  made  upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates,  while  the 
shining  insect  was  at  a  distance  of  two  centimetres  from  the  sensitive 
plate. 

A  proposal  has  been  set  on  foot  for  chartering  a  special  steamer 
to  take  the  German  photographers  on  a  trip  to  Antwerp  while 
the  Exhibition  there  is  open.  The  starting-place  of  the  steamer 
has  not  yet  been  fixed,  and  of  course  the  whole  matter  depends 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  photographers  coming  forward  to  join 
the  expedition. 

In  the  Mittheilungen,  in  giving  an  account  of  recent  progress  in  the 
employment  of  azaline  plates,  Professor  Yogel  says  that  by  purifying 
the  azaline  dye  from  a  yellowish  dye  which  adhered  to  it,  he  had  very 
greatly  increased  the  sensitiveness  of  azaline  plates,  so  that  these  now 
only  require  half  as  long  an  exposure  as  they  used  to.  He  has  also 
substituted  a  new  yellow  medium  for  the  yellow  glass  he  formerly 
used,  as,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  pains,  the  glass  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  supply  it  of  equal  quality.  Sometimes  it  was  too  light,  some¬ 
times  too  dark,  sometimes  too  green  in  colour,  sometimes  too  yellow, 
circumstances  which  all  had  a  great  influence  on  the  results  produced 
by  the  azaline  plates.  Herr  Obernetter  tried  staining  collodion  a 
deep  yellow  with  turmeric,  and  then  coating  a  sheet  of  glass  with 
the  stained  collodion.  In  this  way  a  useable  medium  was  obtained, 
but  Professor  Vogel  did  not  find  that  turmeric  gave  very  equal 
films,  so  he  tried  other  substances,  and  in  methyl  orange  he  found 
a  dye  which  satisfied  all  his  requirements,  and,  when  dissolved  in 
collodion,  furnished  a  film  far  superior  in  action  to  the  best  glass, 
because  it  allowed  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays  to  pass  through  it 
more  readily  than  the  latter. 

Inexperienced  persons  find  it  very  extraordinary  that  coloured  glass 
does  not  very  readily  transmit  light  of  its  own  colour.  That  it  is  so, 
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Professor  Vogel  proved  by  spectro-photometrically  testing-  some  light 
that  had  passed  through  yellow  glass.  There  was  transmitted— 


Green  light, 

Orange  light, 

Red  light, 

neighbour¬ 

close  to 

near  the 

hood  of  the 

the  line 

lithium 

eosine  band. 

D. 

line. 

36-5°/0 

57-6°/0 

64°/o 

25-2  °/0 

40°/o 

56°/0 

By  an  old  dark  yellow  pane 

of  plate  glass  .  36'57 

By  two  light  greenish  yellow 
panes,  placed  together  .... 

The  latter  thus  weakened  the  light  much  more  than  the  former 
did.  On  testing  with  the  colour  scale,  the  fact  was  also  shown 
that,  for- the  dark  yellow  glass,  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  sufficed, 
while  for  the  two  pale  panes,  twenty  seconds  were  required.  The 
orange  film  seemed  much  lighter  to  the  eye,  and  yet  of  a  more  fiery 
yellow,  than  the  dark  yellow  glass.  Compared  with  the  former,  the 
latter  appeared  a  greyish  yellow.  A  measurement  with  a  photometer 
showed  that  the  orange  film  transmitted  84'40/o  of  orange  coloured 
light  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  calcium  band),  while  the  dark 
yellow  pane  only  transmitted  67*25°/0,  so  that  the  difference  was  very 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  orange  film,  and  this  was  brought  out  still 
more  strikingly  when  a  colour  scale  was  photographed.  While  with  a 
dull  sky,  the  dark  yellow  pane  required  an  exposure  of  sixteen  seconds 
upon  an  azaline  plate,  while  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  was  enough 
for  an  orange  film.  Of  course,  an  orange-stained  collodion  film  is  not 
so  durable  as  a  pane  of  flashed  glass,  but  by  varnishing  it  may  be 
rendered  as  mechanically  durable  as  a  negative.  Its  sensitiveness  to 
light  is  no  drawback,  as  the  pane  of  collodion-coated  glass  may  be 
placed  inside  the  camera  behind  the  lens,  where,  when  not  in  use,  it 
is  protected  from  the  action  of  light.  Then  should  the  film  be  injured, 
it  is  easy  to  replace  it  by  a  fresh  coating.  The  principal  advantage 
being  that  the  film  can  always  be  prepared  of  exactly  the  same  colour, 
which,  in  the  case  of  glass  stained  in  the  pot  or  flashed,  is  almost 
impossible. 

At  the  Technical  High  School,  Charlottenburg,  Professor  Vogel 
has  also  been  experimenting  to  fix  more  exactly  the  comparative 
exposures  required  in  copying  oil-paintings  by  sunlight,  electric  light, 
and  diffused  light.  It  is  usually  considered  that  when  copying  in 
diffused  light,  an  exposure  to  light  of  ten  times  as  long  is  required,  as 
when  copying  in  the  sun.  When  copying  Douzett’s  Midnight  Sun,  in 
which  red  tones  prevail,  Professor  Vogel  found  that  at  two  o’clock 
on  a  November  afternoon,  the  exposure  required  with  azaline  plates, 
taken  through  dark  yellow  glass,  was  seventy  minutes  in  the  shade, 
but  only  five-and-a-quarter  in  the  sun.  The  plate  exposed  in  the  sun 
proved,  indeed,  somewhat  over  exposed,  and  showed  the  distinction 
between  the  reddish-violet  and  the  red  tints  much  better  than  the  one 
taken  by  the  skylight  without  sun.  On  repeating  the  experiment  a 
little  after  midday,  when  the  sun  was  somewhat  dim,  eighteen  minutes 
proved  to  be  the  correct  exposure. 

Oil  paintings  generally  require  twice  as  long  an  exposure  as  water¬ 
colours,  because,  as  it  is  said,  the  oil-colour  absorbs  so  much  light ;  at 
any  rate,  when  made  up  with  oil,  the  same  colour  looks  darker  after  it 
has  dried,  than  when  made  up  with  water,  the  yellow  tone  of  vthe  oil 
mixing  up  with  the  colour ;  but,  of  course,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
longer  exposure  being  required  is  that  the  gloss  of  the  oil  painting 
acts  as  a  mirror  and  reflects  off  so  much  light  which  does  not  go  to 
help  to  form  the  image.  It  is  otherwise  with  carpets  or  printed  textile 
fabrics,  where  a  great  deal  of  light  is  absorbed,  so  that  a  colour  looks 
considerably  darker  when  printed  upon  textiles  than  when  it  is 
washed,  of  the  same  concentration,  upon  paper.  So  that  coloured 
textiles  require  as  long  an  exposure  as  oil  paintings.  Yellow  and  red 
colours  come  out  better  by  sunlight,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  more  yellow  in  the  light,  than  by  diffused  light.  In  photographing- 
coloured  objects  upon  azaline  plates,  the  colour  of  the  diffused  light 
plays  a  not  unimportant  part,  and  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky  reproduces 
red  and  yellow  less  powerfully  than  a  white  cloudy  sky  does.  Grey 
clouds,  again,  reflect  more  blue  rays  than  red  or  yellow.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  colour  scale,  taken  by  the  light  of  grey  clouds  showed,  in 
spite  of  the  interposition  of  a  slab  of  yellow  glass,  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  action  of  the  blue  raj^s.  While,  when  the  colour  scale 
was  photographed  upon  two  similar  azaline  plates,  with  a  clear  sky, 
chrome  yellow  came  out  at  least  twice  as  strong  as  ultramarine,  and 
vermilion  stronger  than  carmine ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sky 
was  clouded,  chrome  yellow  and  ultramarine  came  out  much  alike, 
and  cobalt  and  vermilion.  Yellowish  clouds  would  probably  have  a 
different  action. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  electric  light,  matt  white  (not  glossy) 
reflectors  being  used.  Six  lamps  were  used,  and  these  were  placed 
about  a  metre  and  a-half  from  the  original,  no  shade  being  used  such 
as  is  required  for  taking  portraits.  The  result  was  that  a  brightly- 
coloured  print,  which  with  a  clear  sky  required  an  exposure  of  four 
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minutes  in  September,  was  over-exposed  in  one  minute  by  electric 
light.  Of  course  the  action  of  the  light  would  be  much  less  powerful 
if,  as  in  portraiture,  the  direct  rays  had  been  excluded.  The  results 
of  the  whole  set  of  experiments  arranged  in  order  as  regards  then- 
action  upon  coloured  objects  photographed  upon  azaline  plates,  are  : 
1.  Sunlight  (about  fourteen  times  as  powerful  as  the  light  from  a 
bright  sky) ;  2.  Electric  light  (about  7000  candle  power,  four  times  as 
powerful  as  the  light  from  bright  sky) ;  3.  A  bright  sky  with  white 
clouds ;  4.  A  blue  sky ;  5.  A  cloudy  sky. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  anent  the  photographing  of  the 
interior  of  a  mine  at  Shenandoah,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Archiv,  Herr  Anselm  Schmitz  writes  to  that  paper  to  say  that  in  the 
winter  of  1884  he  photographed,  by  electric  light,  300  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  Mechernicher  mine,  and  so  took  photo¬ 
graphs  underground  before  the  amateur  of  the  American  mine.  The 
editor  of  the  Archiv  says  the  pictures  sent  by  Herr  Schmitz  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  very  harmoniously  lighted.  They  are  also  pretty  large, 
24  x  30  cm. 

The  Correspondenz,  which  a  short  time  ago  gave  Eckert’s  method  of 
partial  intensification  for  gelatine  plates,  now  offers  the  following  : 
It  would  often  be  desirable  to  intensify  a  plate  partially,  since  in  the 
high  lights,  as  in  the  face,  hands,  and  linen  in  portraits,  nothing  more 
is  wanted,  while  in  other  parts  the  negative  may  be  wanting  in  details 
which  an  intensifier  would  bring  out.  The  following  way  of  attaining 
the  desired  end  has  been  found  practically  useful.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  prepare  a  protective  varnish  which  does  not  become  hard, 
and  which,  when  spread  upon  the  negative  and  placed  in  water,  does 
not  become  altered.  Such  a  varnish  is  made  by  mixing  castor  oil, 
sulphuric  ether,  alcohol,  and  ordinary  negative  varnish  together,  and 
an  equal  coating  of  it  as  possible  is  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  pencil  to 
those  parts  of  the  negative  that  are  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  intensifier.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  plate  may  be  moistened 
and  placed  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  which  will  not  act 
upon  the  prepared  parts.  When  the  intensification  is  completed,  rinse 
the  plate  with  water  and  set  it  aside  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  plate 
is  dry,  the  protective  varnish  is  easily  removed  by  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol  and  a  rag.  Of  course  some  hard  edges  where  intensifier  and 
varnish  meet,  may  have  to  be  removed  by  retouching  with  lead  pencil. 

■ - — A - - - - 

(ttontcmporarj)  Jiixsss. 

[The  Photographic  Times  and  American  Photographer.] 


FILM  NEGATIVES. 

Invaluable  as  is  glass  for  the  ordinary  work  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  and  for  stay-at-home  amateurs,  a  flexible  and  less  ponderous 
material  for  negatives  is  a  desideratum,  which  has  no  doubt  occupied 
the  time  and  energy  of  many  of  those  inventive  minds  which  abound 
more  amongst  amateurs  of  photography,  probably,  than  in  any  other 
class  of  men,  except  that  of  engineers.  The  problem  has  been  attacked 
many  times  and  from  different  sides,  but  so  far  without  an  entirely 
satisfactory  result.  Sensitised  paper  was  the  basis  of  the  first  negative 
process,  and  it  still  remains  for  many  purposes  and  for  certain  qualities 
the  best  flexible  vehicle  of  the  negative  impression.  If  it  were  possible 
to  get  a  paper  without  structural  inequalities,  the  solution  would  be 
near  enough  to  what  we  want,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  anything  except 
scientific  work,  such  as  enlargements  from  microscopic  negatives,  See,, 
though  even  then  a  negative  whose  deepest  shadows  are  not  perfecth' 
transparent  will  never  give  such  a  brilliant  positive  as  where  they  are 
represented  by  clear  glass. 

But  our  best  paper  is  far  from  grainless,  and  no  chemist  has  invented 
for  us  any  substance  which  can  be  manufactured  into  sheets,  and  coated 
with  gelatine,  and  cut,  and  readily  developed,  and  which  is  yet  trans¬ 
parent.  The  introduction  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  has  made 
matters  still  worse,  for  the  irrepressible  expansiveness  of  gelatine  is  a 
very  serious  trouble  in  development  with  any  flexible  substance.  A 
sheet  of  gelatine  might  be  coated  with  collodion  on  both  sides  and  be 
thus  impervious  to  moisture,  so  as  to  he  flat  during  development,  but 
when  the  emulsion  afterwards  to  be  applied  becomes  wet  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  there  insures  a  cockling  and  buckling  which  are  so  vexatious 
and  trying,  that  photographers  generally  would  prefer  the  glass  with 
all  its  incumbrance. 

An  expedient  which  we  have  not  tried,  but  which  may  be  worth 
trying,  is  that  of  coating  a  sheet  of  gelatine  as  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
fectioners,  & c.,  with  collodion  only  on  one  side,  and  then  putting  the 
emulsion  on  the  collodion  side  of  that  combination,  as  the  tendencies 
to  cockle  will  thus  be  counterbalanced,  while  the  collodion  will  give  a 
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basis  incapable  of  unequal  extension,  to  which  the  gelatine  in  drying 
must  conform.  Thus  far,  however,  gelatine  films  as  a  basis  has  not 
been  satisfactory. 

Of  the  various  films  advertised,  which  we  have  thus  far  tried,  only 
one  has  tempted  a  second  trial— that  prepared  by  Mr.  Balagny,  of 
Paris.  This  gives  an  image  of  good  intensity,  and  has  no  tendency  to 
roll  up  in  the  bath.  Its  basis  is  paper,  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be 
collodionised,  though  to  us  it  seems  rather  to  be  saturated  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  shellac,  but  the  film  is  gelatinised  on  both  sides,  on  one 
with  an  ordinary  gelatine  emulsion,  and  on  the  other  with  what 
appears  to  be  an  alum-hardened  gelatine  film.  This,  of  course,  obviates 
the  worst  difficulties  of  cockling,  and  the  negative  is  developed  flat  in 
the  tray  as  a  glass  negative  would  be. 

When  finished  it  may  easily  be  transferred  to  glass  by  coating  a 
clean  glass  plate  with  transfer  collodion  (a  sample  of  the  least  possible 
contractibility  is  to  be  preferred)  putting  it  in  a  tray  of  water  and 
washing  the  alcohol  and  ether  entirely  away,  when  the  paper  film  is 
floated  on  it,  image  down,  drained,  and  set  to  dry.  The  glass  should 
be  about  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  a  slip  of  strong-gummed  paper, 
half-an-inch  wide,  run  around  the  edge,  lapping  over  on  both  sides  to 
prevent  the  film  drawing  away  in  drying.  When  dry,  a  corner  of  the 
original  paper  film  must  be  scraped  up  carefully  and  the  paper  removed. 
If  then  coated  on  the  newly-exposed  side  with  transfer  collodion,  it 
leaves  the  plate,  when  dry,  held  between  the  two  collodion  films,  and 
quite  impervious  to  moisture,  and  to  be  printed  from  on  either  side. 

We  used  some  years  since  a  paper  prepared  by  saturation  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  which,  when  the  ordinary  glass  negative 
was  finished,  was  brushed  over  with  a  stiff  solution  of  gelatine,  and 
the  negative  being  laid  on  a  warm  slab  to  keep  the  gelatine  fluid,  the 
paper  was  laid  on  the  gelatine  surface  of  the  negative,  still  wret,  and 
then  put  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  all  the  water  and 
bubbles  driven  out  by  careful  pressure  from  the  centre.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  films  of  gelatine  into  complete  union. 
The  negative  is  then  placed  in  an  alum  bath  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  on  raising  a 
corner  with  a  knife,  taking  care  to  get  the  gelatine  well  started  with 
the  paper,  the  whole  can  be  slowly  drawrn  off.  If  the  gelatine  still 
adheres,  soak  it  longer. 

You  have  then  a  paper  film  to  be  treated  as  before,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  if  the  paper  be  brushed  with  strong  alcohol  it  will  leave  the 
gelatine  readily  ;  when  after  rubbing  it  carefully  with  cotton-wool  and 
alcohol  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  shellac,  it  may  be  coated  with 
collodion  and  removed  as  before. 

We  have  lately  experimented  with  some  American  plates,  and  find 
several  kinds  wdiose  films  are  so  strong  that  when  finished  and  alum- 
ised,  they  will,  after  prolonged  soaking,  leave  the  glass  without  any 
support,  and  can  be  floated  on  a  collodionised  glass,  dried  there,  coated 
with  collodion,  and  removed  as  perfect  film  negatives. 

Carbutt’s  stripping  plates  give  a  new  facility,  being  coated  on  a 
collodion  substratum,  and  only  requiring,  when  finished  and  dried,  to 
be  coated  with  transfer  collodion  and  stripped  off  carefully.  They 
will  not  avoid  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  glass  out 
on  a  trip,  but  they  can  be  stripped  and  packed  in  a  book  when  finished, 
and  the  weight  home  avoided,  as  well  as  what  is  a  much  graver  incon¬ 
venience,  the  breaking,  in  returning,  of  finished  negatives,  which  is 
much  more  exasperating  and  serious  than  the  breaking  of  ten  times 
the  number  of  unexposed  plates ;  and  where  the  only  inconvenience  is 
in  the  carrying  of  a  few  dozen  plates,  they  present  all  the  advantages 
which  are  needed,  with  all  the  convenience  of  the  ordinary  plate. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  long  voyages  in  distant  countries,  the 
advantages  of  sensitive  films,  pure  and  simple,  are  so  great  as  to  make 
the  perfection  of  them  the  next  great  desideratum  in  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  to  this  perfection,  none  of  the  attempts  of  which  we 
have  yet  made  trial  can  be  said  to  attain.  The  new  Eastman  films 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  test,  but  the  use  of  paper  prepared  by 
any  now  known  process  always  presents  a  certain  grave  inconvenience, 
and  the  transfer  is  a  tedious  operation.  We  will,  however,  confidently 
trust  American  ingenuity  to  overcome  all  remaining  difficulties,  and 
hope  for  the  abolition  of  glass  negatives  as  an  achievement  not  very 
remote.  S. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Photographic  Association.] 

One  great  end  of  all  papers  read  before  this  Society  is  to  excite  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  the  members,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind  I  divide  my 
subject  into  “  Pour  Heads. 

First:  Selection  op  View. 

The  foreground  really  constituting  the  picture,  it  is  important  that 


its  details  should  be  given  due  prominence  on  the  plate.  Mid-distance 
and  distance  are  insufficient  of  themselves  to  form  a  pleasing  picture, 
but  judiciously  combined  with  foreground  and  accessory  to  it,  these 
will  give  an  artistic  whole  which  will  always  gratify  the  eye.  Hori¬ 
zontal  lines  should  be  avoided ;  where  such  occur,  the  camera  should  be 
moved  to  right  or  left,  and  when  that  is  not  convenient,  the  objection¬ 
able  feature  should  be  hidden  or  broken  up  by  the  introduction  of  any 
movable  object  which  may  assist  to  do  so  ;  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  brush¬ 
wood,  is  generally  within  reach.  I  have  found  a  wheelbarrow,  horse 
and  cart,  or  one  or  more  figures,  suitably  placed,  to  do  good  service. 
In  photographing  buildings  never  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  front  eleva¬ 
tion,  but  see  that  it  goes  off  in  perspective;  and  in  such  cases  particu¬ 
larly  avoid  an  unbroken  expanse  of  lawn  or  grass  land ;  a  few  garden 
implements,  lawn  mower,  &c.,  will  be  of  great  service. 

*  Second  :  Lighting. 

When  possible,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  light  from  over  the 
right  or  left  shoulder,  as  the  cast  shadows  give  great  crispness  and 
brilliancy.  Never  photograph  -with  the  sun  directly  behind  you,  as 
the  result  would  be  excessively  flat:  all  light,  and  no  shadow.  Whilst 
in  pure  landscape  the  above  rules  will  generally  hold  good,  in  seascapes, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  lighting  obliquely  from 
the  front,  as  owing  to  the  large  volume  of  reflected  light  the  shadows 
would  be  well  illuminated,  and  the  reflections  most  brilliant.  A  first- 
class  ship  under  full  sail  taken  under  such  conditions  would  be  a 
charming  object.  What  I  have  said  relative  to  seascapes  will  generally 
appl}'  to  photographing  snow  and  ice. 

Third  :  Lenses. 

For  pure  landscape  and  seascape  there  are  none  better  than  the  old 
meniscus  view  lens,  the  only  objection  being  its  bulk,  which  is  very 
great  as  compared  with  modern  compound  forms.  It  is  preferable  to 
include  only  a  small  angle  of  view,  and  to  do  this,  a  lens  having  a 
focus  half  as  long  again  as  the  base  line  of  the  picture  should  be  used 
— foreground  and  distance  will  be  in  harmony,  whereas  if  a  wide- 
angle  lens  is  used,  the  foreground  will  appear  unduly  magnified  and 
the  distance  dwarfed;  this  characteristic,  where  the  background  is 
formed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  is  particularly  objectionable. 
Most  compound  lenses  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  front  com¬ 
bination  being  used  alone,  and  as  this  will  approximately  double  the 
focus,  a  .smaller  angle  of  view  will  be  included. 

Fourth  :  Development. 

In  subjects  which,  from  the  lighting  or  other  conditions,  are 
wanting  in  contrast,  a  strong  developer  which  quickly  brings  printing 
density  will  strengthen  the  high-lights  and  deepen  the  shadows ;  on 
the  other  hand,  with  subjects  largely  and  deeply  in  shadow,  the  using 
of  a  minimum  of  the  developer  largely  diluted,  say,  with  two,  three, 
or  more  volumes  of  water,  giving  time  and  patience  to  the  operation, 
will  result  in  a  negative,  the  high-lights  of  which  are  not  unduly 
dense ;  and  an  amount  of  vigorous  detail  -will  be  secured  in  the 
shadows,  which  no  other  development  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes) 
will  give.  Peter  Mawdsley. 

"  - & — - — ■ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2699. — “Preparing  Sensitive  Paper  or  other  Fabrics  applicable  as  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  Glass  in  Photography.”  L.  Warnerke .—Bated  February  28,  1885. 

No.  2759. — “  Means  for  Controlling  and  Regulating  the  Manner  or  Duration 
of  Exposure  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  C.  J.  Wollaston. — Dated  March 
2,  1885.  *  _ 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  319. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Samuel  Dunseith 
McKellen,  18,  Brown-street,  Manchester,  Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller. 
— Dated  January  2,  1884. 

No.  1814. — “Improvements  in  Portable  Folding  Tripod  Stands.”  F.  W. 
Hart,  8  and  9,  Kingsland-green,  London.  —Dated  January  21,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Producing  Printing-Blocks  by  Photography. 

No.  2981.  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury,  South  Norwood,  Surrey.  —  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  surface  blocks  by  the  aid  of  which  typographic  prints 
may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  printing-press,  and  it  has  for  its  object  more 
especially  novel  methods  of  giving  to  photographic  negatives  or  positives  the 
necessary  equalities  to  produce  from  them  such  surface  printing-blocks. 

These  qualities  have  usually  been  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  continuous 
half-tone  of  the  negative  or  positive,  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  into  a  series  of  lines,  simple  or  crossed  dots,  or  grains,  similar  to  that 
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produced  by  a  lithographic  stone  or  by  effects  similar  to  network  or  gauze. 
From  negatives  or  positives  so  produced  printing-blocks  have  heretofore  been 
obtained  either  by  making  reliefs  in  the  well-known  way,  and  pressing  such 
reliefs  into  the  surface  of  metal,  or  by  transferring  impressions  to  zinc  and  then 
etching,  also  by  exposing  negatives  so  produced  over  a  sheet  of  zinc  covered 
with  a  substance  having  thb  property  of  becoming  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
light,  such  as  bitumen,  or  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  re¬ 
moving  the  soluble  parts,  etching  the  parts  left  bare.  These  processes  are,  and 
have  been  for  some  time,  in  ordinary  use,  and  my  invention  consists  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  new  or  improved  methods  for  the  production  of  negatives  or  positives 
suitable  for  the  purposes  above  described. 

In  order  to  put  my  invention  in  operation  I  procure  a  series  of  negatives  or 
positives  from  such  objects  as  fine  ruled  lines,  netting,  gauze,  dots,  or  a  print 
from  a  plain  stone. 

I  use  these  as  ‘  ‘  resists,  ”  from  which  I  make  in  the  ordinary  way  what  is  well 
known  as  a  carbon  transparency,  and  I  transfer  the  same  by  the  ordinary 
method  to  the  negative  or  positive,  and  by  then  washing  away  the  soluble  por¬ 
tions  I  give  the  necessary  qualities. 

Or  sometimes  I  make  a  photolithographic  transfer,  and  I  transfer  the  same 
to  the  negative  or  positive,  and  if  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  I  dust 
bronze  or  other  opaque  powders  over  the  image,  so  increasing  the  force. 

In  another  method  which  I  sometimes  adopt,  by  means  of  what  is  known  as 
the  dusting  process,  I  coat  a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  compound  of  gelatine  or 
albumen,  grape  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  after  exposure  under  a 
negative  or  positive,  I  sift  over  it  suitable  granular  powders,  or  the  material 
used  for  flocking  paper,  thus  producing  a  grain  negative  or  positive  suitable  for 
the  purposes  already  described,  or  I  coat  a  negative  or  positive  with  the  same 
solution,  and  I  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  plain  glass. 

Or  sometimes,  by  means  of  what  is  well  known  as  the  Woodbury  process,  I 
make  a  relief  image  from  the  combination  of  the  negative  or  positive  and  any 
of  the  various  resists  mentioned,  and  having  obtained  a  suitable  relief  image  by 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  processes,  which,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  are 
well  known,  and  to  which  I  make  no  claim,  by  rolling  or  other  convenient 
pressure  I  make  a  reverse  relief  of  the  same  in  a  sheet  of  fine  cardboard  to 
which  has  been  attached  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper,  and  this  image  I  ink  over 
carefully  with  an  ink  roller,  and  (after  detaching  the  transfer  paper,  which  may 
be  temporarily  attached  to  the  card  by  means  of  indiarubber  solution)  I  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  ordinary  way  the  image  so  produced  to  zinc  or  other  metal  or  material 
for  etching,  or  to  stone  for  lithographing. 

What  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  method  of  producing  a  printing-block  by  trans¬ 
ferring  a  suitable  carbon  transparency,  obtained  from  ‘  ‘  resists  ”  having  grained 
sm’faces  of  the  kind  described,  to  a  negative  or  positive.  2.  The  method  of 
producing  a  printing-block  by  dusting  a  suitable  powder  or  material  upon  an 
ordinary  photographic  negative  or  positive.  3.  Tire  method  of  producing  such 
negative  or  positive  by  dusting  a  suitable  powder  or  material  upon  a  film  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light.  4.  The  method  of  producing  a  printing-block  by  pressing  a  relief 
photographic  image  into  a  sheet  of  cardboard  having  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper 
attached  to  it,  which  sheet  of  transfer  paper,  after  having  been  inked,  is  re¬ 
moved  to  a  metal  or  other  surface,  which  is  then  etched. 


Obtaining  Printing  Surfaces  by|Photography, 

No.  4584.  Joseph  Brown,  43,  Halsey-street,  Cadogan-square,  Chelsea.—- 

March  8,  1884. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  by  which  I  effect  the  objects  of  my 
invention  will  clearly  illustrate  the  modus  operand i,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Having  first  selected  a  hand-drawing,  print,  engraving,  or  photograph,  which 
it  is  the  intention  by  this  process  to  reproduce  on  a  fiat  or  other  surface  of  steel, 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  brass,  bronze,  and  the  more  precious  metals,  I  then  prepare 
a  solution  of  some  suitable  gum,  to  which  is  added  bichromate  of  ammonia  or 
potash,  in  the  proportions,  as  example,  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  gum  to  one- 
third  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia  ;  these  quantities  would  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  operating.  In  certain  cases  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  add  to  these  ingredients  albumen  or  fine  soap  in  the 
proportions  of  about  5%  to  the  other  ingredients. 

I  then  procure  either  a  plate  or  cylinder  of  any  of  the  metals  referred  to,  on 
the  surface  of  which  I  apply  my  solution,  which  has  the  effect  of  sensitising  it, 
and  rendering  its  surface  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  I  next  take  the 
selected  drawing  or  photograph  and  place  it  face  downwards  on  the  sensitised 
surface,  and  then  submit  the  whole  to  the  action  of  light,  and  by  this  means 
have  the  image  transferred  or  imprinted  on  the  sensitised  surface  of  the  gum 
sensitiser  on  the  plate’s  surface. 

I  now  proceed  to  develope  this  picture,  by  means  of  either  a  dabber  or  a 
roller,  with  a  bituminous  or  acid-resisting  varnish,  after  which  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  either  spirits  of  wine  or  methylated  spirit,  which  has  the 
effect  of  disintegrating  all  those  parts  that  have  not  been  affected  by  the  light, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  hardening  or  coagulating  those  parts  that  have  been  so 
affected.  The  plate  in  this  condition  is  now  ready  for  the  action  of  the  various 
mordants  to  which  it  is  submitted,  and  which  may  lie  either  by  electric  action 
or  any  of  the  acids  ordinarily  employed  and  suitable  to  the  metal  to  which  they 
are  applied,  the  action  of  the  mordant  being  allowed  to  operate  until  the  re¬ 
quisite  depth  has  been  bitten  into  the  plate. 

What  I  claim  is  : — 1st.  The  process  herein  referred  to  for  the  reproduction 
of  hand-drawings,  prints,  or  engravings,  such  process  consisting  essentially  in 
the  method  of  sensitising  a  flat  or  cylindrical  metal  surface,  by  means  of  a 
gum  sensitiser,  composed  of  a  solution  of  suitable  gum,  to  which  is  added 
bichromate  of  ammonia  or  potash  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  gum  to 
one-tliird  of  the  bichromates,  such  quantities  varying  in  proportion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  operation,  adding  to  these  ingredients 
under  certain  circumstances  about  5%  of  albumen  or  fine  soap.  2nd.  The 
method  of  developing  the  drawing,  print,  or  engraving,  by  the  application  of 
a  bituminous  ink  or  varnish,  and  the  further  development  of  the  same  by  means 
of  spirits  of  wine  or  methylated  spirits.  3rd.  In  the  method  of  mordantising 
the  plate’s  surface  or  surfaces  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  other  parts  forming  the  claim. 


Frames  for  Stretching  Paper  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

No.  5686.  William  Robert  Lake,  of  the  firm  of  Haseltine,  Lake  k  Co., 
Patent  Agents,  Southampton-buildings. — March  29,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  frames  for  permitting  sheets  of  paper,  prepared  with 
gelatine  and  bromide,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  receive  photographic  negatives 
to  be  perfectly  stretched,  thereby  rendering  unnecessary  the  use  of  glass’platesj 
which,  being  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  of  transport,  present  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  photography,  and  particularly  in  the  portable  apparatus  used  by 
tourists  and  others. 

By  means  of  this  invention  the  sheet  can  be  stretched  without  the  slightest 
unevenness  being  left  therein,  and  without  any  fear  of  tearing  it. 

The  improved  extending  frame  can  be  employed  not  only  to  support  the 
sheet  during  its  exposure  in  the  camera,  but  also  to  maintain  the  same  after 
the  negative  is  obtained  in  the  various  operations,  such  as  washing  and  drying, 
without  any  folds  being  formed  therein,  and,  moreover,  to  preserve  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  render  it  perfectly  even  again  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  further 
proofs  therefrom  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  pressure  which  causes  the  sides  of  the  frame  to  extend  is  preferably 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the  sliding  cover  of  the  photographic  slide,  but 
I  may  produce  such  pressure,  and  consequently  the  extension  of  the  frame,  in 
any  other  suitable  manner. 

Drawings  of  the  frame  accompany  the  complete  specification.  The  inventor 
claims  certain  extending  frames  of  flexible  metal  and  other  mechanical  details. 

Improvement  in  Photometers. 

No.  6312.  William  Henry  Preece,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  Civil  Engineer,  and 

Alexander  Pelham  Trotter,  Furnival’s-inn,  Electrical  Engineer. — April 

12,  1884. 

In  comparing  lights  by  means  of  photometers  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
distance  at  which  the  light  acts,  and  then  to  estimate  the  power  of  the  light  by 
computing  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  The  invention  relates  to  appa¬ 
ratus  Applicable  to  a  photometer,  whereby  equal  degrees  on  a  graduated  scale 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distance  at  which  the 
light  acts  without  requiring  arithmetical  computation. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  Manufacture  of  Chromates  and  Bichromates. 

No.  6731.  William  John  Alexander  Donald,  2,  Belgrave-terrace,  Hillhead, 
Glasgow. — March  13,  1884. 

My  invention  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  chromate  and  bichromate  of  ammonia. 
I  begin  by  making  chromate  of  soda,  by  preference  in  the  manner  described  in 
my  application,  No.  4811,  bearing  even  date  with  the  present.  I  then  dissolve 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  treat  the  same  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride 
of  barium.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  the  formation  of  chloride  of  ammonia 
and  sulphate  of  calcium  or  sulphate  of  barium.  I  afterwards  treat  the  chromate 
of  soda  with  the  chloride  of  ammonia  so  obtained,  with  the  result  that  chro¬ 
mate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  produced.  The  latter  may  be 
eliminated  at  this  stage  by  evaporating  the  liquors,  or  at  a  later  stage,  after  bi¬ 
chromate  of  ammonia  is  formed. 

To  convert  the  chromate  of  ammonia  into  bichromate  of  ammonia  I  treat  the 
same  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  or  other 
suitable  acid.  The  bichromate  is  separated  from  the  liquors  by  evaporation  at 
a  lower  or  higher  temperature. 

The  other  salts  of  ammonia  become  available  for  the  formation  of  chromate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  process  is  thus  a  continuous  one. 

What  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  process  herein  described  for  the  production  of 
chromate  of  ammonia,  consisting  in  the  treatment  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  with 
chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  employing  the  resulting 
chloride  of  ammonia  to  decompose  chromate  of  soda,  thereby  obtaining  a  mixed 
solution  of  chromate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sodium,  from  which  when 
concentrated  the  latter  is  deposited  and  easily  removed.  2.  The  improvement 
herein  described  in  the  manufacture  of  chromates  and  bichromates  of  ammonia 
consisting  in  treating  chromate  of  ammonia  with  hydrochloric  or  other  acid, 
then  separating  the  bichromate  from  the  other  ammonia  salt  by  evaporation, 
and  employing  the  latter  in  the  conversion  of  chromate  of  soda  into  chromate 
of  ammonia.  3.  The  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  chromate  and  bichromate 
of  ammonia  substantially  as  described. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

March  9  . 

Committee  Room. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Manchester  Technical  School. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

„  10  . 

„  10  . 

N  e  wcastle-on-Tyne&  N.  Counties 

„  10  . 

„  10  . 

Glasgow  and  W.of  Scot.  Amateur 

„  11  . 

„  11  . 

„  11  . 

;;  12 . 

12 . 

„  12  . 

,;  13 . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  February  26,  at  the  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  J.  Hubert  presided. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  announced  that  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  that  city  had  commissioned  him  to  present  on  their 
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behalf  to  the  London  aiid  Provincial  Photographic  Association  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  presentation  prints  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  issued  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  Edinburgh  Society,  he  said,  had  400  members,  each  of  whom  had 
received  single  copies  of  these  prints.  The  prints  were  three  in  number  ;  one 
was  Bravibling,  by  R.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln  ;  another  Will  they  never  Corne  l  by 
H.  P.  Robinson  ;  and  the  third  Gloomin',  photo-engraved  by  T.  and  R.  Annan, 
of  Glasgow,  from  a  negative  by  Adam  Liston.  He  wished  furthermore  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  some  improvements  in  a  shutter 
manufactured  by  himself,  and  invented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Knolles,  C.E.  It  was  a 
double-acting  shutter,  so  arranged  that  during  exposure  the  shape  of  the  orifice 
was  such  as  to  give  about  the  maximum  of  light  for  any  fixed  time. 

The  Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  was  warmly  thanked  by  the  meeting 
for  the  presentation  prints. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  said  that  the  shutter  before  them  was  constructed  to  be 
fixed  before  or  behind  the  lens,  in  neither  of  which  positions  should  any  double- 
action  shutter  ever  be  placed.  All  shutters  of  that  kind  should  be  between  the 
lenses,  otherwise  the  amount  of  light  at  the  borders  of  the  plate  would  be 
lessened. 

Mr.  Turnbull  agreed  with  Mr.  Brown’s  statements,  but  his  shutter  would 
give  more  light  in  the  same  time,  however  placed,  and  that  was  its  peculiarity. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  was  prepared  to  state  that  albumenised  prints  were  doomed 
by  the  new  processes  of  printing  on  gelatinised  paper,  for  the  latter  could  be 
prepared  so  that  the  pictures  could  be  printed  right  out,  and  that  in  half  the 
time  required  for  printing  upon  albumen.  The  prints  he  then  produced  before 
them  had  been  printed  right  out,  without  development,  and  he  had  sent  the 
details  of  his  method  to  the  photographic  journals.  He  had  commenced  to 
make  the  emulsion  for  those  prints  only  the  night  before,  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
everything  had  been  finished  in  time  for  that  meeting,  including  the  drying 
upon  glass.  At  first  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  prints  to  tone,  but  over¬ 
came  the  obstacle  simply  by  putting  them  in  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  be¬ 
fore  they  were  placed  in  the  toning  bath. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  wished  to  know  the  best  method  of  coating  the  paper, 
for  as  yet  he  was  scarcely  competent  in  that  part  of  the  operations  ;  tlfe  work 
of  coating  was  one  of  his  greatest  nuisances,  and  he  should  like  to  know  how  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  stated  that  he  dipped  the  paper  in  warm  water, 
placed  it  upon  a  warm  sheet  of  glass,  then  drained  off  the  water  without  drying 
the  sheet ;  on  this  damp  warm  paper  the  emulsion  ran  like  collodion. 

Mr.  Barker  replied  that  that  was  how  he  did  it,  but  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the.  coating  to  dry  in  patches.  He  had  found  the  coating  operations  to  be 
very  troublesome. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  if  the  emulsion  did  not  become  weakened. 

Mr.  Barker  replied  that  it  did  not,  for  he  measured  out  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  each  time  ;  for  a  sheet  the  size  of  an  8x5  plate  he  used  three  drachms  of 
emulsion. 

Mr.  Turnbull  stated  that  a  man  in  Edinburgh  had  just  invented  a  machine 
which  could  be  made  for  five  shillings,  and  which  would  coat  paper  of  any  size 
or  length  ;  the  inventor  was  a  paper-stainer  by  trade,  and  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  work.  He  would  ask  him  to  send  one  of  his  machines  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  examination. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  remarked  that  on  the  Continent  he  had  seen  paper  coated 
with  gelatine  by  being  floated  upon  the  latter  in  a  porcelain  dish  standing  in 
■warm  water  ;  the  sheet  is  then  drawn  over  a  glass  roller,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
upon  a  flat  slab.  The  back  of  the  paper  is  drawn  over  the  roller.  This  plan 
gives  an  even  coating  of  emulsion. 

Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  the  previous  week  Captain  Abney  had  exhibited 
a  print  of  the  spectrum  upon  citro-chloride  of  silver  paper,  upon  which  paper 
it  was  also  possible  to  print  right  out. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had,  like  Mr.  Barker,  found  sulphocyanide  of  am¬ 
monium  useful  both  before  and  after  toning  ;  it  was  always  useful  with 
gelatinised  paper. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  relation  to  a  subject  considered  at  the  previous  meeting, 
had  made  a  quick  emulsion  containing  perchloric  acid  ;  it  gave  no  fog,  and  was 
rather  granular.  He  mixed  this  emulsion  with  another  of  different  speed,  with 
very  good  effect,  but  the  mixture  was  a  little  slow.  The  addition  of  plenty  of 
perchloric  acid  seemed  to  have  no  injurious  effect ;  his  emulsion,  whether  with 
or  without  perchloric  acid,  gave  no  green  fog. 

Mr.  Trinks  said  that  to  turn  a  deposited  image  into  chloride  of  silver,  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium  could  be  used  ;  by  toning 
the  resulting  chloride  of  sodium  in  an  ordinary  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  he 
had  obtained  a  deposit  of  metallic  gold,  so  thin  as  to  be  green  by  transmitted 
light. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  half  the  emulsion  of  which  lie  had  just  spoken 
was  at  a  temperature  of  150°  Falir.,  and  the  rest  when  added  had  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  60°  Falir.  The  mixture  was  then  kept  in  water  for  three  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  150°  Fahr. ,  but  he  obtained  no  green  fog  with  the  plates. 
He  used  the  ammonia  developer. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  remarked  that  if  an  ammonia-nitrate  emulsion  had 
been  kept  at  that  temperature,  he  should  be  surprised  if  it  gave  no  green  fog. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  it  was  only  forcing  the  development  which-  gave 
green  fog. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  knew  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  prepare  an 
emulsion  at  that  temperature  without  getting  green  fog  ;  it  depended  entirely 
upon  whether  iodide  were  present. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  in  his  emulsion  one  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
was  converted  into  iodide  ;  he  used  iodide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  exhibited  a  plate-drying  machine.  It  consisted  of 
three  sets  of  red  indiarubber  rollers,  with  two  squeegees  between  them.  India- 
rubber  was  selected  because  it  would  deposit  no  fluff  upon  the  plates.  Before 
the  plates  were  passed  through  the  machine  they  were  placed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  They  came  out  of  the  machine,  said  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  dry  enough,  with  a  thin  film  of  silicate  of  soda  upon  them,  and  were  just 
ready  for  coating. 

Mr.  Hebknham  remarked  that  the  machine  would  remove  surface  moisture, 
but  how  about  the  edges  of  the  plates  ? 


Mr.  Henderson  said  that  more  rollers  could  be  added  if  neiv*-ary.  He 
then  presented  the  members  with  samples  of  a  solution,  which,  lie  -aid,  should 
he  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  applied  to  tin  uirfac  if  . 
plates;  it  would  cause  gelatine  emulsion  to  run  over  them  as  freely  as  if  it 
were  collodion.  It  was  also  a  good  antiseptic,  and  would  make  the  plates 
develope  better  and  quicker  ;  it  could  also  be  used  instead  of  his  “  leucine  ”  in 
the  making  of  emulsions.  He  did  not  state  its  composition. 

Mr.  Charles  Darker  then  resumed  his  experiments  on  the  Interfrmin  <f 
Light,  commenced  at  a  previous  meeting.  He  first  sent  round  two  diffraction 
gratings,  that  the  members  might  examine  their  properties.  Next  lie  sup¬ 
ported  a  thin  aqueous  soap-film  in  a  vertical  metallic  ring,  until  tin-  film 
became  thin  enough  to  show  the  colours  of  the  soap-bubble.  He  placed  tlii 
in  front  of  the  optical  lantern,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  oxycalcium  flame 
might  not  too  soon  destroy  the  film,  he  interposed  a  trough  with  two  Hat 
glass  slides,  which  trough  was  filled  with  solution  of  alum.  He  next  put  a 
diaphragm  with  a  slit  in  it  in  front  of  the  lantern,  the  result  of  the  whole  >>f 
this  arrangement  practically  being  that  lie  obtained  a  luminous  slit  covered 
with  a  soap  film  presenting  interference  colours.  Next  he  introduced  a  din  <  t 
vision  compound  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism  in  the  path  of  the  rays;  thh 
prism,  he  said,  had  been  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wright.  Lastly,  lie 
introduced  into  the  path  of  the  rays  a  double  convex  lens,  to  project  upon  the 
screen  an  image  of  the  slit,  plus  the  dispersion  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
prism.  By  means  of  this  very  complicated  experiment,  Mr.  Darker  managed 
to  show  ever-changing  interference  colours  upon  the  screen,  mixed  with 
variable  areas  of  darkness  due  to  the  quenching  of  some  of  the  rays  by  inter¬ 
ference.  He  performed  the  same  experiment  also  with  an  ordinary  bisulphide 
of  carbon  prism,  which  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  acted  nearly  as 
well,  if  not  better  than  the  compound  one.  For  the  soap  film  Mr.  Darker 
next  substituted  the  two  glass  plates  for  producing  Newton’s  rings,  and  as 
these  rings  were  analysed  by  the  slit  and  the  prism,  curved  dark  bands  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  screen.  The  bands  approached  to  and  receded  from  each 
other,  as  Mr.  Darker  varied  the  pressure  upon  the  two  glass  plates.  Mr. 
Darker  next  threw  an  image  of  a  coloured  soap-film  direct  upon  the  screen, 
and  the  experiment  of  a  previous  meeting  was  repeated,  m  which  these 
colours  were  made  to  vary  with  the  waves  of  air  coming  from  the  lips  of 
persons’  singing,  those  waves  causing  different  parts  of  the  film  to  vary  in 
thickness  with  the  varying  pressures  of  air. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  remarked  that  on  the  previous  occasion  Mr.  Darker  had 
exhibited  a  glass  safety-valve,  the  construction  of  which  lie  did  not  completely 
explain.  He  thought  that  those  .who  issued  safety- jets  to  the  public  incurred 
a  serious  responsibility,  for  most  of  the  accidents  with  the  oxynydrogeu  light 
seemed  to  occur  with  amateurs.  Such  persons  may  buy  a  safety-jet,  and  in 
all  confidence  say,  “You  have  only  to  light  it,  and  go  on.”  They  do  light  it, 
and  “go  up.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Charles  Darker  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  safety-valve 
known  on  earth  at  the  present  time.  He  never  used  a  safety-valve  himself;  it 
was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  should  think  of  doing. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  said  that,  on  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.  Darker  had 
stated  that  a  spirit  jet  with  oxygen  did  not  give  so  good  a  light  upon  lime  as  a 
blow-tlirough  gas  jet.  He  denied  this,  because  lie  had  a  spirit  jet  which  would 
give  as  good  a  light. 

Mr.  Darker  replied  that  if  a  spirit  jet  were  carefully  and  properly' made, 
Mr.  Turnbull's  remarks  were  just.  The  worst  of  such  jets  was,  that  the  hot 
spirit  was  liable  to  pour  out  into  the  hot  lamp,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
tilt  the  latter. 

Mr.  Turnbull  responded  that  he  had  a  jet  which  could  be  kept  level  when 
the  lantern  carrying  it  was  tilted. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  and  the  announcements 
that  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  would  introduce  the  subject  of  Developers,  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  March,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  that  of  Em  ulsion  Making 
on  the  third  Thursday. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
Free  Library,  William  Brown-street,— The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Cox  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  the  following  donations  to  the 
Library:— The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Photographic  News, 
from  the  respective  Editors  ;  and  of  The  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain ,  The  Photographic  Times  and  American  Photographer,  The 
Photographic  Bulletin,  and  The  Bulletin  of  the  Versailles  Society. 

Exhibitions  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  for  amateurs’  work,  and  o 
the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association,  were  announced 
and  the  members  invited  to  exhibit. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  read  a  paper  entitled  Notes  of  a  First  Trip  to  Switzer¬ 
land  [see  page  152]. 

A  discussion  then  followed  on  the  merits  of  soda  development,  and  Mr. 
Boothroyd  showed  four  transparencies  exposed  two  feet  and  three  quarters, 
from  gas  jet,  No.  1  being  exposed  seventeen  seconds,  No.  2  thirty  seconds, 
No.  3  sixty  seconds,  and  No.  4  120  seconds.  Nos.  1  and  2  were  developed  with 
full  strength,  and  Nos.  3  and  4,  with  additions  of  quarter  water  and  half 
water  respectively.  Pyro  one  grain  to  ounce  of  soda  solution.  Fry’s  plates, 
alum  omitted.  The  four  transparencies  showed  a  range  of  gradation  from 
clear  glass  to  ample  density',  and  wanted  nothing  hut  the  clearing  solution 
(which  was  purposely  omitted,  for  experiment)  to  make  them  quite  fit  for 
lantern  slides.  Dr.  Kenyon  spoke  of  using  nothing  else,  as  lie  had  had  such 
success  in  his  experiments,  especially  when  using  pyro  combined  with  sulphite 
of  soda,  neutralized  with  citric  acid, 

Dr.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.,  showed  a  number  of  photomicrographs  taken  by  himself. 
He  said  that  a  desire  to  photograph  his  sections  led  him  first  to  learn  landscape 
photography.  He  laid  stress  on  being  able  to  use  ordinary  apparatus,  such  as 
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one  had.  He  found  limelight  best,  and  gave  exposures  varying  from  almost 
instantaneous  with  low  powers  to  a  maximum  of  three  minutes  with  high 
powers.  He  used  the  light  direct  from  the  limelight  to  the  plane  mirror,  and 
thence  through  the  object,  and  focussed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  retaining  the 
eyepiece  in  the  microscope.  Among  the  slides  thrown  on  the  screen  were  the 
following : — Polycystina  ;  sections  of— kitten’s-teeth,  alligator’sjaw,  teeth  of  eel, 
tooth  of  crocodile,  tooth  of  kitten,  chick  after  eighteen  hours’  incubation,  chick 
after  thirty-six  hours’  incubation,  chick  after  three  days’  incubation,  chick 
after  four  days’  incubation  ;  diatoms — pi  eurosigma,  navicula,  various  ;  sections 
of — skin  of  young  hedgehog,  skin  of  adult  hedgehog,  fin  of  skate,  monkey’s  fin¬ 
ger,  intestine  (kitten)"  injected,  lung  (frog)  stained  ;  striped  muscle  (iiewt)  ; 
section  of  barley,  moss,  lime  tree,  clematis  ;  nerve  fibres  (two)  ;  sections  of— sur¬ 
face,  of  human  brain,  spinal  marrow  (four),  kitten’s  brain,  cerebellum  (human) ; 
saws  of  sawfly;  tongue  of  blowfly;  parasites  of  wild  bee,  peacock,  squirrel, 
pigeon  ;  oak  spider  ;  pulex  irritans. 

As  these  photomicrographs  were  shown,  Dr.  Paul  pointed  out  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  various  points  of  interest,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  him  and  to  Mr.  Boothroyd. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Dr.  Kenyon,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Elleubeck, 
that  the  Hon.  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  members  of  Council, 
be  authorised  to  acquire  for  the  Society  a  first-class  lime-light  lantern.  The 
resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Amongst  the  other  objects  exhibited  were,  a  Hare’s  camera,  lialf-plate,  sent 
by  the  maker,  which  was  much  liked;  enlargements  from  quarter-plate 
negatives,  on  ordinary  argentic-bromide  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Robertson  ; 
silver  prints  by  Mr.  Tyerman,  and  one  untoned  and  three  toned  prints  on 
the  new  rapid  paper.  The  untoned  print  was  a  clear  platinum  black,  and 
the  toned  prints  were  just  like  ordinary  silver  prints,  both  being  produced  by 
a  much  simpler  formula  than  that  accompanying  the  paper. 

Mr.  Crowe  exhibited  some  slides  from  negatives  taken  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  which  created  much  interest ;  it  being  evident  that  none  of  the  figures 
which  crowded  the  streets  had  been  given  time  to  pose  themselves,  many  of  the 
attitudes  being  comical  in  the  extreme. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms  on  Thursday,  19th  February, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  was  gone  through,  Mi’.  David  M ‘Skimming  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Paton  then  gave  a  most  interesting 
demonstration  with  the  new  rapid  printing  paper. 


NOTTS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  9,  Shakespeare-street,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  2, — Mr.  Blandy  in  the  chair, 

An  interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  read  by  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Shep- 
perley,  subject,  The  Intensification  of  Dry  Plate  Negatives.  A  new  and  prac¬ 
tical  description  of  the  process,  with  illustration,  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  a  more  than  usually  well-attended  meeting,  and  after  its  conclu¬ 
sion  a  hearty  acknowledgment  was  awarded  to  that  gentleman  for  his  services. 

Mr.  H.  Sands  showed  a  new  “  finder,”  which  met  with  approval.  Some 
small  instantaneous  views,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  square,  of  Nottingham 
Market  Place  were  also  exhibited,  taken  by  Marion’s  steel  pocket  camera. 

A  lively  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  the  evening  by  Messrs. 
Bourne,  Collins,  Donahay,  and  Sands,  and  several  other  members  present,  and 
the  meeting  separated  after  having  passed  an  agreeable  evening. 


CHICAGO  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Amateur  Photographers’  Club,  held 
February  17th,  the  old  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

About  the  only  matter  of  general  interest  which  came  under  discussion  was 
the  curling  of  albumen  paper  on  the  silver  bath. 

Mr.  Burnham  said  that  he  had  been  badly  troubled  in  this  way  lately,  and 
dryness  of  the  paper  was  certainly  not  the  cause,  for  he  floated  his  paper  when 
it  was  so  damp  as  to  be  thoroughly  “  limp.” 

Mr.  Greene  corroborated  Mr.  Burnham’s  statements,  saying  that  he  had 
himself  been  more  troubled  in  this  way  during  the  present  winter  than  ever 
before  ;  the  paper  would  curl  obstinately  even  when  so  damp  that  the  albumen 
|  stuck  to  his  fingers.  He  thought  the  cause  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  extreme  cold  weather,  but  could  not  explain  the  connection  between  them. 

No  one  could  offer  any  satisfactory  explanation.  Incidentally  it  was  pointed 
I  out  that  breathing  through  a  tube  on  the  edge  of  the  paper  was  about  the  best 
remedy. 

- + - - - 


©omgjjmtirence. 


KSP  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gifford  for  his  warning  about 
the  wearing  out  of  my  lens  screws.  I  will  watch  them  and  let  him  know 
the  result  in  twelve  months’  time.  Even,  however,  if  they  do  wear  out, 


as  he  fears,  I  am  in  no  worse  position  for  adopting  his  and  Mr.  Pringle’s 
suggestion. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Athelstan  Corbet. 

Adderley  Rectory,  Market  Drayton,  March  2,  1885. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  suggestion  of  “  An  Assistant”  in  your  issue  of  20th 
ult.,  to  transform  the  above  Association  into  a  Benefit  Society,  requires 
careful  consideration.  There  are  many  of  such  societies  now  in  existence, 
and  doubtless  a  large  portion  of  the  assistants  already  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  them,  as  does  “Assistant”  himself ;  would  they  be  prepared  to 
join  ours  if  the  alteration  took  place? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Photographers’ Benevolent  Association,  whilst 
assisting  members  in  sickness,  and  their  relatives  at  the  death  of  a  member, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  funds  at  its  disposal, 
has  rendered  material  pecuniary  assistance  to  its  members  whom  adverse 
circumstances  have  placed  in  the  position  to  need  it.  It  has  also  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  obtaining  employment  for  many  members,  has  furnished 
means  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  provinces  when  required. 

These  are  matters  which  the  Benefit  Society  does  not  touch,  and  I 
J  would  recommend  every  man,  whether  in  a  Benefit  Society  or  not,  to  join 
the  Association. 

If  a  few  friends  would  convene  a  meeting  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  forward  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Committee,  they  would 
then  be  able  to  consider  the  position.  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  inti¬ 
mation  from  any  who  will  undertake  the  matter. 

Employers  could  render  considerable  service  by  sending  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  requiring  assistants,  as,  by  that  means,  members  being  found 
employment,  lessens  the  probability  of  a  call  upon  the  slender  capital  of 
the  Association. — I  am,  your,  &c.,  H.  Habland,  Sec. 

181,  Aldersyate  Street,  E.G.,  March  3,  1885. 


ARTISTS  v.  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Had  I  seen  your  report  of  Mr.  Pae’s  lecture  earlier,  I 
should  have  written  to  you  last  week  ;  however,  Mr.  Burton’s  and  “  Free 
Lance’s  ”  articles  in  your  last  issue  have  covered  most  of  the  ground,  to 
which  I  will  add  (with  your  permission)  a  few  notes.  If  “emotional 
thought  ”  is  the  chief  point  in  an  artistic  production,  why  are  artists  the 
first  to  condemn  a  picture  when  it  is  “  out  of  drawing  ?”  And  wffiy  is  the 
fact  of  a  landscape  being  true  to  nature  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  art- 
loving  public  ?  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Pae  means  by 
“  emotional  thought ;”  but  I  do  believe  that  artistic  thought  is  quite 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  photograph ;  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
“  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature  ”  are  not  so  utterly  out  of  reach  of 
photography  ”  as  Mr.  Pae  declares ;  for  if  “  the  full  scale  of  light  and 
shade  ”  cannot  be  represented  by  one  exposure,  it  can  be  embraced  by 
several.  I  do  not  say  that  I  feel  equal  to  attempting  such  high  art  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  to  those  who  study  art  (as  a  professional  artist  does)  from 
youth,  and  represent  their  ideas  by  photography,  I  feel  sure  a  high  standard 
of  artistic  merit  is  possible. 

Mr.  Burton  has  dealt  with  the  optical  part  of  this  paper,  so  I  will  only 
add  that,  if  Mr.  Pae  be  right,  when  a  photograph  of  a  distant  view  is  taken 
through  a  near  opening,  either  the  distance  will  not  fill  the  space  in  the 
opening,  or  that  space  will  be  made  up  with  more  objects  than  can  be  seen 
from  the  point  represented  by  the  lens,  on  account  of  the  distance  being 
shown  to  a  smaller  scale  than  the  nearer  opening.  I  fear  I  have  trespassed 
too  much  on  your  space,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  art  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  be  ignored  without  a  protest. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

March  3rd,  1885.  J.  A.  C.  Braneill. 

- - — ♦— - - 
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No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Thousand  slides  to  exchange  for  new  subjects. — Address,  W.  I.  Chadwick, 
Ellesmere-aveime,  Eccles,  near  Manchester. 

Six  vols.  of  Knowledge  unbound,  one  case  for  binding  same,  exchange  anything 
photographic. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Deame. 

I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  pliotograqihy  a  geared  rolling  press  in 
good  condition,  with  plate  14x6. — Address,  J.  Edwards,  79,  Ashford-road, 
Eastbourne. 

Wanted,  a  good  cameo  press  for  cabinet  and  C.-D.-V.  in  exchange  for  5x4 
camera  and  portrait  lens  in  good  condition, — Address,  A.  Mallet,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
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Wanted,  Photographic  News  in  exchange  for  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  each  week,  posted  Mondays.— Address,  W.  Langley,  4,  Hopewell- 
place,  Queen’s-road,  Hyde-park,  Leeds. 

Good  group  lens  wanted  in  exchange  for  other  photographic  apparatus,  &c. — 
Address,  stating  apparatus  or  other  tilings  required,  Messrs.  Hives  &  Co., 
49,  Great  Marylebone-street,  London,  W. 

I  will  give  good  exchange  and  cash  for  a  Sciopticon  lantern,  best  quality,  must 
have  rack  adjustment  to  stage,  also  for  a  Sciopticon  camera  for  3[  x  3  j  plates. 
Address,  B.,  16,  Panmure-street,  Dundee. 

Large  portrait  lens  for  taking  four-inch  head  in  exchange  for  good  10  x  8  camera 
cabinet  with  live  changes,  C.-D. -V.  burnisher,  carved  studio  table,  &c.,  for 
anything  useful. — Address,  George  Read,  Market-place,  Preston. 

Will  exchange  a  Ross’  10  x  8  or  12  x  10  rapid  symmetrical  lens  with  diaphragms 
complete,  equal  to  new,  for  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  2b  ditto,  or  a  good  cabinet 
lens,  by  a  really  good  maker. — Address,  E.  Kelley,  26,  Queen-street,  New¬ 
ton  Abbot. 

Wanted,  Cadet’s  pneumatic  flap  shutter  ;  will  give  in  exchange  a  pair  of  tele¬ 
phones,  about  ten  yards  of  indiarubber-covered  wire,  C.-D.-V.  portrait  lens 
by  Cook,  about  six-incli  focus,  Waterhouse  stops. — Address,  A.  J.  Adkins, 
9,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington. 

Excelsior  tricycle,  cost  £14  10s.,  by  Baylis  &  Thomas,  Coventry  tricycle,  by 
Haynes  &  Jefferys,  for  two  riders,  cost  £26,  exchange  for  modern  10  x  8 
camera  and  Ross  or  Dallmeyer’s  symmetrical  lenses,  or  offers. — Address, 
P.  Wright,  St.  Giles’-square,  Northampton. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  May  30  up  to 
present  date,  odd  numbers  for  1880-81-82-83-84,  Photographic  Netos  from 
September  28  to  December  28,  1883,  October  1  to  December  31,  1880,  also 
odd  numbers  for  1882-84.  Wanted,  small  camera,  or  lens,  or  anything  use¬ 
ful.— Address,  J.  S.,  8,  Arcade,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  double-geared  rolling-press,  nearly  new,  by  Knox,  of 
Glasgow,  with  gas-heating  appliances,  size  of  plate  12x14,  cost  £7  10s.,  also 
cabinet  burnisher,  nickel  silver  plate,  very  good  condition  ;  will  exchange  for 
a  new  or  nearly  new  wliole-plate  rolling-press,  nickel-plated  preferred. — 
Address,  W.  Westoby,  Photographer,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 

Want  to  exchange  a  Ross’  5x4  portrait  lens,  with  an  extra  fitting  for  land¬ 
scapes  8J  x  6-J-,  a  camera  for  5  x  4  plate,  with  one  double  and  one  single  back, 
a  mahogany  camera  stand,  Archer  Clarke’s  adjusting  table,  and  a  dark  slide 
for  stereo,  plate  for  above  camera,  a  glass  bath  for  8J  x  64,  and  a  guttapercha 
bath  for  5x4  plate,  for  either  a  Ross’  or  Dallmeyer’s  10  x  8  rapid  symmetrical 
lens. — Address,  P.  J.  K.,  18,  The  Parade,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

- - - 

Anetoers  to  ©omspotitrcniss. 

Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preferince,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 


Coleswegen. — Write  to  Messrs.  Chance  Bros..  Birmingham.  They  will 
doubtless  supply  the -tints  you  require. 

Cornwall.—  We  cannot  be  continually  repeating  formula;  that  have  appeared, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  Journal.  Refer  to  back  numbers. 

X.  Y. — Imperfect  washing  of  the  emulsion  will  cause  the  appearance  seen  on 
the  piece  of  plate  forwarded,  so  also  will  exposure  to  noxious  vapours.  The 
defect  no  doubt  proceeds  from  one  of  these  causes. 

R.  Fairclough.— If  you  cannot  get  what  you  require  from  the  advertisements 
in  the  Almanac.  Write  to  any  photographic  material, dealer,  and  he  will 
supply  the  necessary  apparatus,  or  quote  you  a  price. 

C.  J.  G.— The  best  plan  is  to  roll  the  prints  on  a  burnished  steel  plate,  and 
not  between  the  rollers  alone.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  place  a  piece  of 
cardboard  at  the  back  before  passing  them  through  the  press. 

W.  W. — We  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  extract  the  iron  stains  from  the 
marble  without  grinding  them  out  and  repolishing.  However,  you  might  try 
treating  the  stains  with  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  citric  acids  in  concentrated 
solution. 

Lux. — Photographers  usually  rely  upon  retouching  to  obliterate  freckles  in  the 
negatives.  Violet  powder,  as  you  say,  is  sometimes  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  addition  of  some  powder,  the  same  colour  as  the  freckles,  has  at  times 
been  recommended,  but  the  practice  is  seldom  followed. 

Amateur. — The  “  blurring,”  as  you  term  it,  appears  to  arise  from  a  very  small 
hole  somewhere  in  the  camera,  which  acts  as  a  lens.  Probably  it  is  some¬ 
where  in  the  front.  If  you  remove  the  ground  glass,  point  the  camera  to  the 
sun,  with  the  lens  capped,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  detect  -where  the 
light  gains  admittance. 

Canvas. — If  the  process  was  published  before  it  was  patented,  it  is,  of  course, 
common  property,  and  no  one  can  interfere  with  your  working  it.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  transferring  the  collodion  film  to  canvas  ;  that  was  done 
years  ago.  Of  course,  any  special  method  of  accomplishing  this,  if  it  be 
novel,  may  lie  patented. 

I*.  R.  writes,  as.  “a  four  years’  subscriber,”  to  ask  for  “  a  good  developer  for 
dry  plates  ”  that  “will  answer  any  make  dry  plate.”  He  also  requires 
“  a  good  developer  for  wet  plate  negatives.”  If  he  will  carefully  read  the 
four  years’  journals  which  he  has  apparently  not  yet  given  much  attention 
to,  he  will  find  numerous  good  formulae,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  one  that 
will  “  answer  ”  all  makes  of  dry  plates.  As  regards  the  wet  plate  developer, 
let  him  refer  to  the  formulae  which  have  been  given  for  many  years  past  in 
ouf  Almanac,  or  to  any  shilling  manual. 


B.  C.  D. — We  have  very  little  doubt  in  our  own  mind  but  that  tie  pot-  are 
caused  by  particles  of  “gold”  powder  with  which  the  lettering  on  the  mounts 
are  printed.  Small  particles  of  the  powder  become  attached  to  tin  raid 
during  the  printing,  and  the  contact  with  the  print  when  it  is  mounted  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  spottiness. 

A  Correction. — Our  attention  has  been  called,  by  the  publishers  of  tin  New 
York  Photographic  Times,  to  a  statement  made  in  an  answer  to  a  cor* 
respondent,  in  our  issue  of  the  6th  ultimo,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
annual  subscription  to  that  journal  is  four  dollars.  We  quoted  from  their 
own  tariff,  as  given  in  the  Times,  for  foreign  subscriptions,  including  postage  : 
but  the  statement  may  be  somewhat  misleading,  as  we  find  that,  ij  ordered 
through  the  English  agents,  the  subscription,  as  advertised  in  The  Almanac, 
is  only  two  dollars  ;  whether  this  includes  postage  is  not  stated. 

T.  H.  S.— The  plan  usually  followed  in  waxing  prints,  to  render  them  trans¬ 
parent,  is  to  place  them  on  a  heated  iron  plate  and  then  rub  a  piece  of  white 
wax  over  the  surface,  so  as  to  saturate  the  paper  with  it.  When  the  paper 
is  thoroughly  saturated,  it  is  afterwards  ironed,  with  a  hot  laundry  iron, 
between  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper.  This  treatment  equalises,  and  at 
the  same  time  removes,  all  the  superfluous  wax,  leaving  the  paper  evenly 
transparent.  The  operation  is  much  facilitated  by  first  removing  the  sizing 
materials  from  the  paper,  as  it  then  takes  the  wax  more  readily.  This  is 
accomplished  by  treating  the  print  with  two  or  three  changes  of  tolerably 
hot  water. 

P.  A.  C.  A.— 1,  2,  and  3.  It  is  strictly  against  our  rule  to  recommend  the 
goods  of  any  particular  manufacture.  Consult  our  advertisement  columns. 
— 4.  The  lime  toning-bath  will  give  you  black  tones.  The  formula  for  it  is 
given  on  page  223  of  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year.  To  obtain  black 
tones  you  must,  of  course,  have  a  suitable  negative  as  well  as  paper.  Jt  is 
no  use  depending  upon  the  toning-bath  alone. — 5.  Any  photographic 
material  dealer  will  supply  the  backgrounds  to  order. — 6.  Apply  to  a 
horticultural  builder. — 7.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  which 
you  wish  to  belong.  There  is  no  society  in  London  that  gives  elementary 
instruction  in  photography.  There  are  classes  for  instruction  held  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

- - . * - - 


Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. — The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  March  11,1885,  will  be 
On  Daguerreotype. 

The  “  Outdoor  Photographic  Note  Book.”— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
R.  Keene,  of  Derby,  the  third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  this  little 
work,  which  will  be  found  useful  to  outdoor  workers,  as  a  register  of  the 
negatives  taken  during  the  season. 

The  Charges  for  a  Patent.— At  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  on  Tuesday, 
before  Mr.  J.  F.  Collier,  judge,  Mr.  William  Walker,  patent  agent,  of  Stoney- 
croft  Farm,  West  Derby,  sued  Mr.  H.  B.  Sharpe,  of  the  firm  of  Newton  and 
Co.,  South  Jolm-street,  opticians,  for  the  recovery  of  £18,  a  balance  alleged  to 
be  due  as  charges  for  obtaining  provincial  protection  and  making  out  final 
specifications,  and  completing  a  patent.  Mr.  H.  L.  Riley  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Broadbridge  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Sharpe,  it  appeared,  had 
invented  a  form  of  spiral  legs  for  photographic  and  other  apparatus,  and  had 
employed  the  plaintiff  to  secure  a  patent  of  the  invention.  The  sum  of 
twelve  guineas  had  been  paid  into  court  by  the  defendant,  in  addition  to  £2  paid 
before  the  action,  and  he  alleged  that  these  sums  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
plaintiffs  claim.  His  Honour  decided  that  the  sum  paid  into  court  was 
sufficient,  and  a  verdict  was  therefore  given  for  the  defendant. 

— — - ♦ - - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  4,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLLODION  EMULSION  FOB  TRANSPARENCIES. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  finishing-  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
the  first  point  that  claims  attention  is  the  protection  of  the 
extremely  tender  surface  from  scratching  or  abrasion. 

The  most  natural  expedient  is  clearly  the  application  of  a 
transparent  varnish,  but  opinions  differ  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  this  course,  especially  in  the  case  of  trans¬ 
parencies  for  the  lantern  or  for  enlarging.  The  allegation  is 
that  the  use  of  varnish  destroys  the  finer  details,  as  well  as 
mars  the  purity  of  the  lights  of  the  picture,  and,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  negative  varnishes  in  the  market,  if  employed  for  the 
purpose,  might  cause  such  a  result,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  effect  must  necessarily  be  produced.  In  many 
eases,  however,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  employ  a  varnish  of 
some  sort  for  quite  a  different  purpose,  as  the  collodion  film 
xvill  frequently,  when  dry,  exhibit  a  slight  opalescence,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  the  general  effect,  especially  in  the  case 
of  lantern  slides.  Some  of  the  very  best  samples  of  pyroxyline 
for  emulsion  work  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  render  the  use  of  some  sort  of  varnish  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  necessity,  in  order  to  restore  the  transparency  of  the 
film.  We  have  then  to  consider  what  will  prove  the  best 
medium  to  use. 

The  great  objection  to  the  ordinary  spirit  varnishes  when 
applied  to  transparencies  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  to  their 
excessive  thickness,  which  causes  the  film  to  set  in  lines  and 
ridges,  all  of  which  are  plainly  visible  when  the  picture  is 
projected  on  the  screen,  though  possibly  they  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  printing  of  a  negative.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  such  varnishes  be  thinned  down  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and 
especially  if  they  contain  any  considerable  proportion  of  benzoin, 
a  peculiar  crape-like  structure  is  produced  as  the  varnish  sets, 
which  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  other. 

To  avoid  these  defects  some  operators  prefer  to  employ  an 
aqueous  medium,  such  as  a  solution  of  gum,  albumen,  gelatine, 
or  similar  substance.  The  first  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  crack;  besides  which,  if  used  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  act  as  a  protective  coating,  it  is  likely  when  dry  to  detract 
from  rather  than  to  enhance  the  transparency  of  the  film. 
Gelatine  exhibits  no  tendency  to  crack,  nor  docs  it  destroy 
the  transparency  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prepare  and  apply  a  perfectly  clear,  and  bright  solution  of 
sufficient  strength.  In  the  case  of  transparencies  for  window 
or  other  decoration,  any  minute  defects,  such  as  specks  of  dust 
or  filaments,  on  the  protective  coating  are  of  less  importance 
than  when  the  image  has  to  be  projected  in  a  magnified  form 
upon  the  screen  of  the  lecture-room  or  enlarging  camera  j  and 


all  who  have  worked  with  gelatine  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
ensure  a  perfectly  clear  and  even  layer  of  that  substance. 

The  best  of  the  three  materials  we  have  mentioned  is  de¬ 
cidedly  albumen,  as  a  comparatively  thin  solution,  which  can 
be  thoroughly  and  carefully  filtered,  will  give  a  hard  and 
brilliant  surface,  with  perfect  transparency,  to  the  collodion 
image.  In  preparing  the  solution,  let  the  white  of  one  egg  be 
thoroughly  mixed — by  stirring,  not  beating — with  three  ounces 
of  water,  and  half  a  drachm  of  ammonia ;  after  standing  an 
hour  or  two,  it  may  be  filtered  through  ordinary  filter-paper,  or 
through  cotton,  and  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied  to  the 
moist  film  by  pouring  on  and  off  two  or  three  times ;  the  first 
portion  applied  being  thrown  into  the  sink,  and  the  plate 
allowed  to  drain  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

Let  us  now’  turn  from  the  aqueous  media  to  those  in  which 
the  solvent  is  either  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  one  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbons.  The  ordinary  spiritous  varnishes,  as  employed  for 
negatives,  are,  we  have  showm,  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  though 
as  makeshifts  they  may  sometimes  be  employed.  A  special 
varnish,  made  by  dissolving  amber  in  chloroform  to  a  suitable 
consistency,  gives  a  brilliant  and  transparent  coating,  and  is 
suitable  for  cold  application.  Canada  balsam,  diluted  with 
highly  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  benzole,  or  chloroform, 
also  gives  a  beautifully  clear  and  structureless  film,  but  the 
solvents  must  be  of  the  highest  grade,  otherwise  a  slight  opal¬ 
escence  may  be  found.  In  using  this  varnish  the  transparency 
should  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat  for  some  time  before 
it  is  “  mounted  ”  or  fastened  to  the  protecting-glass,  in  order 
that  the  solvents  and  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  balsam 
may  be  driven  off. 

The  best  varnish  for  the  purpose,  hov’ever,  in  our  owui  esti¬ 
mation  is  a  plain  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac.  If  used  of  the 
proper  strength  it  gives  a  smooth,  tough,  transparent  and 
structureless  coating,  and  so  far  as  the  eye  can  judge  imparts 
no  colour  to  the  transparency,  even  when  unbleached  lac  is 
employed.  If,  hov’ever,  there  should  be  any  fear  of  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  lights,  the  bleached  article  can  be  used.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  one  ounce  of  shellac  to  twenty  ounces  of  alcohol ; 
the  latter  should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  as  the  more  water  it 
contains  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  structure  in  the  layer 
of  varnish.  The  above  is  a  good  maximum  strength,  but  may 
be  diluted  to  any  degree  to  suit  either  taste  or  special 
circumstances. 

The  effect  of  any  of  these  varnishes — especially  the  last— 
if  properly  applied,  is  to  add  greatly  not  only  to  the  clearness 
of  the  lights,  but  also  to  the  depth  and  transparency  of  the 
shadow’s.  The  silver  deposit  in  ail  unvarnished  collodion 
picture  is  of  a  more  or  less  opaque  character,  and,  consc- 
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quently,  in  a  lantern  slide  some  of  the  finer  modulations  are 
altogether  lost  from  the  incapability  of  the  light  to  penetrate 
them.  For  this  reason  we  hold  a  strong  preference  for  the 
nse  of  varnish,  which  by  rendering  the  deposit  more  trans¬ 
parent,  enables  the  light  to  penetrate  and  translate  some  of 
the  finer  gradations  of  the  image. 

The  mounting  of  the  transparencies  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  this  series  of  articles,  but  in  response  to  two  or  three  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  we  may  say  a 
few  words  on  ground  glass  and  its  substitutes.  The  general 
complaint  appears  to  be  that  ground  glass  is  too  coarse  in 
texture  for  the  purpose  of  backing  transparencies  either  for  the 
stereoscope  or  for  window  decoration,  otherwise  it  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  medium.  Certainly,  ground  glass  varies 
very  considerably  in  its  quality,  but  we  have  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficiently  fine  sample.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  grind  the  surface  sufficiently  fine  oneself,  but 
it  would  scarcely  be  considered  a  desirable  or  remunerative 
occupation.  A  very  fine  effect  may,  however,  be  obtained  by 
utilising  the  action  of  vapour  of  fluoric  acid  to  produce  the 
dulled  surface,  the  “  grain  ”  of  which  is  extremely  fine.  Such 
dulled  glass  is,  we  believe,  readily  obtained  in  the  market. 

With  regard  to  ground  glass  substitutes,  we  cannot  say  much 
that  is  favourable,  except  that  they  are  sometimes  useful  when 
a  really  good  one  can  be  obtained.  The  best  we  ever  tried 
consisted  of  white  wax  dissolved  in  highly  rectified  chloroform, 
to  which  a  small  trace  of  sandarac  was  added  simply  to  give  a 
little  hardness  to  the  film.  That  the  chloroform  be  of  sufficient 
strength  is  important,  otherwise  the  film  of  wax  dries  unevenly. 

One  correspondent  mentions  a  transparency  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  taken  upon  the  ground  side  of  the  glass ;  this  is  quite 
probable,  and  the  effect  of  the  collodionising  would  be  to  soften 
and  partly  remove  the  grain  of  the  surface  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  grain  and  the  picture  separate. 

With  this  article  we  close  a  series  which  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  originally  intended  ;  so  many  have  been  the 
enquiries  into  various  points  of  detail,  that  we  have  had 
unconsciously  to  devote  to  the  subject  a  greater  amount  of 
space  than  many  of  our  readers  will  consider  it  deserves.  To 
those  we  must  apologise,  while  consoling  ourselves  that  some  at 
least,  have  found  the  series  useful. 

- - - 

MARKING  AND  ETCHING  GLASS. 

One  of  the  commonest  requirements  of  the  practical  photo¬ 
grapher  is  the  marking  of  glass  in  one  mode  or  another,  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  some  fact,  or  to  register  some 
quality  in  connection  with  a  plate  or  chemical  utensil.  The 
most  frequent  occasions  for  doing  this  arise,  possibly,  in  naming 
or  numbering  negatives,  and  in  marking  the  capacity  of  a  bottle 
or  pouring-glass.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  studios  or  dark-rooms  we  have  entered,  have  been  entirely 
innocent  of  any  means  for  carrying  out  this  useful,  we  might 
almost  say  necessary,  operation ;  yet  the  expense  incurred  would 
be  as  trivial  as  the  convenience  obtainable  would  be  consider¬ 
able. 

For  naming  or  numbering  negatives  the  time-honoured 
writing  diamond  is  unequalled,  where  the  quantity  to  be 
marked  is  large  )  but  when  its  use  is  only  occasional,  or  the 
number  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  purchase  of  a 
diamond  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense,  a  small  three-cornered 
file  forms  a  serviceable  substitute,  but  one  a  little  troublesome 
to  use  withal,  It  is  capable,  however,  of  making  deep  marks  if 


rightly  employed,  that  is,  with  one  of  the  corners  of  the  toothed 
end,  and  not  the  tang  or  shank,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen 
recommended  ;  the  shank  is  not  tempered  so  hard  as  the  file 
part,  and,  in  consequence,  will  not  scratch  glass  so  efficiently. 
Respecting  the  diamond,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  writing  is 
less  costly  than  the  cutting  diamond,  and  further,  that  the  latter 
should  on  no  account  be  used  for  writing  purposes,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  injured  when  so  employed. 

With  regard  to  the  graduating  of  measures  such  ;is  arc  used 
in  the  every-day  work  of  the  dark-room  or  laboratory,  and  which, 
under  the  diminished  illumination  that  obtains  in  modern  dark¬ 
rooms,  are  more  frequently  broken  than  used  to  be  the  case,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  photographer  might  save  himself 
some  considerable  expense,  enough  soon  to  cover  the  cost  of 
a  diamond,  if  he  were  to  purchase  the  pouring-glasses  plain, 
and  perform  the  graduating  himself.  This  he  could  easily  do 
by  balancing  the  glass  upon  a  pair  of  scales,  and  weighing 
successive  increments  of  water,  placing  a  temporary  mark  at 
the  level  of  each  addition,  and,  finally,  making  a  permanent 
mark  either  with  a  diamond  or  by  following  one  of  the  methods 
we  are  about  to  describe.  Two  and  four  ounce  measures  are 
expensive  enough  if  the  working  staff  include  an  assistant  with 
breaking  propensities,  while  the  charge  for  a  ten  or  twenty 
ounce,  or  larger,  is  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  diamond. 

Then  again  glass  bottles  might  be  much  more  frequently 
made  use  of  for  mixing  solutions  if  they  were  roughly  graduated, 
and  when  of  the  “  wide-mouth  ”  kind  they  form  excellent  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  usual  graduate.  When  the  quantities  of  solutions 
employed  amount  from  quarts  up  to  a  gallon  *or  so,  large  glass 
jars,  if  preferred,  can  be  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum,  and 
half  an  hour  spent  upon  one  converts  it  into  a  valuable  measure 
or  mixer.  Graduating  marks  made  upon  paper,  and  pasted  upon 
the  outside  of  the  measure,  the  medium  employed  for  securing 
them  to  the  glass  being  mixed  with  a  little  bichromate  of  potash 
or  chrome  alum,  will  stand  much  rough  usage  before  they  be¬ 
come  effaced. 

Few  careful  workmen,  however,  care  to  have  the  results  of 
their  labour  destroyed  in  this  manner ;  they  will  prefer  either 
to  make  the  paper  permanent  by  sizing  and  then  varnishing,  or 
to  use  black  varnish  in  lieu  of  paper,  if  they  do  not  adopt 
a  completely  permanent  method,  an  etching  process.  That 
this  is  not  commonly  done,  is  we  suppose  owing  to  the  needful 
materials  being  absent  from  the  ordinary  dark-room,  or  to  a 
fear  that  considerable  labour  is  involved  in  their  employment. 
Such  ideas  are  quite  groundless  ;  but,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  real  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
done,  etching,  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  upon  marks 
scratched  through  a  “resist”  placed  upon  the  glass  vessel,  is  little 
likely  to  be  adopted,  we  propose  to  describe  a  simpler  method  of 
using  the  acid  for  this  purpose.  Many  recipes  have  of  late  been 
published  ;  and  we  have  experimented  with  them  ;  but  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  detail  our  experience  with  each,  and  it  will  suffice  if  we 
describe  one  which  in  our  hands  has  been  as  successful  as  it  is 
simple. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  readiest  mode  of  all 
of  utilising  the  etching  powers  of  hydrofluoric  acid  would  be 
to  use  it  with  a  quill  pen,  and  write  upon  the  surface  to  be 
marked ;  and  this  in  effect  is  what  we  do.  A  little  preparation 
is,  however,  needed  at  the  outset,  for  it  would  be  found  that  if 
the  pen  wer.e  simply  dipped  in  the  acid,  and  the  glass  then 
written  upon,  the  liquid  would  spread  as  soon  as  it  touched  the 
surface,  and  all  the  writing  would  be  lost  in  a  continuous  smear. 
The  ink  must  be  thickened,  just  indeed  as  ordinary  infusion  of 
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galls  and  copperas  requires  to  have  gum  dissolved  in  it  before 
it  becomes  of  any  use  as  a  writing  fluid.  We  cannot  put  gum 
into  hydrofluoric  acid,  nor  can  we  blacken  it  readily  with  iron ; 
but  we  can  whiten  it,  wlqch  answers  the  same  purpose,  with 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  we  can  thicken  it  with  fluoride  of 
ammonium.  It  will  then  flow  from  a  quill  pen,  and  quickly 
eat  its  way  into  any  vitreous  surface.  We  have  proceeded  as 
follows : — Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of 
ammonium  are  placed  in  a  Wedge  wood  mortar,  and  rubbed 
well  together,  hydrofluoric  acid  next  added  little  by  little,  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  soft  paste,  which  is  then  placed  in 
some  receptacle  impervious  to  the  acid.  This,  in  our  own 
experiments,  was  simply  an  egg-cup  paraffined  in  the  bowl, 
which  is  readily  done  by  heating  it  at  the  fire,  placing  a 
few  grains  of  paraffine  inside,  turning  it  to  and  fro  till  every 
part  has  been  covered,  and  then  pouring  out  the  melted  sur¬ 
plus.  The  paste  being  placed,  by  means  of  a  wood  or  bone 
spatula,  in  the  cup — of  course  one  of  lead  or  gutta-percha 
would  be  the  most  permanent  sort  of  thing,  but  we  write  for 
those  who  may  not  care  to  incur  expense — fresh  acid  is  added, 
|afew  drops  at  a  time,  and  well  stirred  in — a  pointed  chip  of 
wood  makes  an  excellent  stirrer — and  further  additions  are 
made  till  it  is  brought  to  consistence  of  thick  cream.  When 
ill  is  thoroughly  incorporated  it  will  be  found  that  a  quill  pen 
lipped  into  this  cream  will  write  upon  glass  with  sufficient 
facility,  without  running  or  spreading. 

If  the  markings  be  washed  off  as  soon  as  written  the  glass 
will  be  distinctly  etched ;  but  it  is  better  to  leave  them  on  for 
he  space  of  about  a  couple  of  minutes  at  the  outside — less 
tither  than  more  the  writing  will  then  be  deeply  enough 
:aten  into  the  glass,  while,  if  allowed  to  remain  for  too  long  a 
ime  the  sharpness  will  be  interfered  with  by  the  spreading  of 
he  etching  action. 

There  is  only  one  fault  that  writing  upon  glass  so  performed 
shows  it  is,  though  deeply  cut,  not  very  plainly  visible.  We 
lave,  however,  observed  that  at  the  loops  of  the  letters,  where 
he  ink  collects  more  thickly,  the  etched  surface  is  quite  white, 
uid  we  think  that,  with  a  little  care  in  proportioning  the 
ngredients,  the  ink  might  be  so  made  as  to  leave  a  thick 
■oating  over  the  course  of  the  pen  strokes  ;  the  lettering  would 
hen  be  uniformly  white  and  plainly  visible.  The  exact  pro¬ 
portions  we  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  discover. 
Are  can  assure  them  that  the  ink,  with  the  ingredients  mixed 
is  we  describe,  is  of  real  utility,  and  can  be  made  with  the 
greatest  ease.  It  is  stated  that  the  etched  surface  produced  by 
uch  an  ink  is  so  roughened  as  to  be  readily  darkened  by  rubbing 
dth  a  piece  of  brass,  or,  still  better,  platinum;  our  own 
xperience  with  fine  letters  does  not  bear  out  the  statement, 
hough  it  is  possible  that  letters  with  broad  strokes  might  be 
o  treated.  It  remains  to  say  that,  though  a  vessel  of 
uttapercha  is  usually  considered  a  necessity  for  the  storage  of 
ydrofluoric  acid,  we  have  found  that  when  an  ordinary  glass 
hial  is  coated  inside  with  paraffine  in  the  manner  as  above 
esciibed,  it  forms  a  thoroughly  efficient  substitute. 


UR  contemporary,  La  Nature,  describes  two  extemporised  cameras  in 
1  aiticle  which,  but  for  its  ingenious  character,  we  might  take  for  a 
unple  of  Gallic  drollery,  for  the  writer  admits  that,  at  present,  the 
mieiasareonly  “  in  the  air.”  There  is, however, sufficient  novelty  about 
le  scj?gestion  to  render  it  worthy  of  reproduction.  In  the  first  case,  a 
mnd-crowned  hat  of  English  make  is  to  be  obtained,  this  pattern  our 
iventor  believing  to  be  always  provided  with  a  ventilating  top,  and 
'so  two  side  apertures  for  the  same  purpose,  These  latter  are  to  be 
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plugged  up,  and  the  hat  is  complete  as  a  camera.  A  piece  of  tissue 
paper,  well  oiled  to  render  it  transparent,  is  attached  bv  drawing- 
pins  to  the  hat-brim,  the  head  is  enveloped  with  an  overcoat,  a 
travelling-rug,  or  a  table-cloth,  and  the  folds  grasped  tightly  again-t 
the  brim  to  shut  out  the  light.  Thus  provided  the  experimenter  goes 
to  the  window,  and  points  his  hat  at  the  view  outside;  whereupon  he 
will  see  depicted  upon  the  oiled  paper  a  diminished  representation, 
upside  down,  of  whatever  lies  beyond— and  thus,  in  fact,  he  placed  in 
possession  of  a  camera  which  can  be  used  either  “  at  home  or  abroad.” 
The  ventilating  eyelet  hole  it  will  he  perceived  plays  the  part  of  the 
lens. 


Should  an  English  hat  not  be  available,  the  would-be  observer  need 
not  despair;  he  has  nothing  to  do  hut  make  a  nail  red-hot,  stick  it 
relentlessly  through  the  crown  of  his  hat  (though  it  is  thoughtfully 
explained  that  a  long-handled  punch  might  do  as  well).  The  hole 
thus  made,  whether  by  nail  or  punch,  need  only  he  fitted  with  a 
blackened  brass  eyelet  hole,  when  a  hat  equal  to  the  best  English- 
made  is  provided. 


This  plan,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  our  authors 
ingenuity.  He  evolves  a  real  photographic  camera  out  of  nothing  hut  a 
chimney-pot  hat  and  a  walking  stick.  But  now  the  amateur  must 
have  a  real  lens  which  he  can  unship  at  will ;  when  photographing, 
he  jams  it  through  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  when  walking  about  lie 
covers  the  hole  up  with  a  conical  button,  such  as  decorates  an  Indian 
helmet.  (Our  readers  may  picture  the  effect  of  any  one  walking 
about  with  a  top  hat  surmounted  with  a  conical  hob.)  The  joke  is 
heightened  by  a  picture  of  the  hat  secured,  through  its  side,  to  the  top 
of  a  walking  stick,  whose  handle  forms  the  tripod  head,  two  wires 
attached  to  it  constituting  the  rest  of  the  tripod.  A  stout  pasteboard 
frame  holds  the  focussing-glass  which  slides  inside  the  hat.  “  I  have 
imagined,”  says  the  writer,  “a  tourist  provided  with  a  portfolio  filled 
with  Stehhing’s  pellicles,  little  slides  of  hard  cardboard,  and  a  small 
plate  of  tracing-linen  mounted  upon  a  frame  (or  upon  glass)  to  form  a 
focussing  screen,  and  only  placed  in  the  hat  the  moment  it  is  wanted.” 
Of  course,  he  says,  the  amateur  will  have  to  suffer  the  trifling  incon¬ 
venience  of  working  bare-headed ;  but  as  a  recompense,  he  need  not 
take  his  coat  off  to  form  a  shade  when  focussing,  for  it  will  suffice  to 
turn  his  hat  inside  out,  and  use  the  liniug  in  place  of  the  accustomed 
black  velvet.  La  Nature  gives  its  readers  three  illustrations  of  the 
proposed  hat-cameras  in  operation  ;  but  perhaps  the  key  to  the  writer’s 
real  meaning  may  be  found  in  his  concluding  sentence,  in  which  he 
says,“  Between  ourselves,  I  believe  the  idea  to  he  original,  if  not  very 
practicable.” 


A  most  interesting  description  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Siemens  in  connection  with  his  regenerative  gas  furnace  has  lately  been 
given.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  the  tempering  glass  by  a  method 
entirely  different  from  De  la  Bastie’s  and  other  modern  processes.  It 
consists  in  causing  the  glass  to  he  uniform  in  temperature  throughout  at 
each  given  moment  of  cooling  or  heating,  thus  avoiding  the  uneven  strain 
which  all  other  methods  of  tempering  produce.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  objection  to  the  “  toughened  glass  ”  is  its  liability  to  he  fractured 
into  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  the  moment  the  surface  is  ruptured. 
Sometimes  the  breakage  occurs  spontaneously.  Mr.  Siemens  hardens 
plates  of  glass  (only  the  best  qualities  being  suitable)  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  diamond  will  not  touch  them,  and  the  strength  is  increased 
eightfold.  His  method  of  doing  this  is  to  place  the  sheets,  cut  into 
the  required  shapes  and  sizes,  into  the  radiation  furnace  till  soft,  from 
where  he  then  removes  them  and  places  them  between  cold  metal 
plates,  after  which  allow  them  to  cool  in  proportion  to  their  capacity 
for  heat. 


“  Semi-hahdexikg”  is  employed  for  goods  to  which  presses  cannot 
readily  he  applied.  The  glass  is  heated  up  to  a  high  temperature, 
short  of  softening,  and  then  placed  in  an  iron  casing  havirg  internal 
projecting  ribs  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the  glass  article  in  position, 
and  touch  it  at  as  few  points  as  possible.  The  casing,  with  its  en¬ 
closure  is  cooled  in  the  open  air.  The  process  js  only  applicable  lo 
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articles  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  it  increases  the 
strength  about  three  times,  and  renders  the  glass  less  liable  to  be 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature  than  ordinary  glass  is.  This 
method,  we  should  think,  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  such  utensils 
as  glass  measures  and  jars. 

Fob  dishes  for  photographic  use  the  “  hard-cast  ”  glass  should,  aa  e 
imagine,  be  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  only  been  tried  experimentally 
at  present,  but  samples  of  the  material  have  been  shown  m  the  form  of 
railway  sleepers,  tramway  rails,  grindstones,  floor-plates,  <vc.  e  ma 
terial  is  run  just  as  iron  is  made  into  form,  into  mouldings,  which  must 
be  made  of  a  special  material,  so  as  to  har'e  the  same  heat-conductiv  itj 
as  glass.  The  former  two  methods,  it  appears,  are  commercially 
adopted,  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  having  increased  in 
six  years  from  £600  to  £7000.  The  hard-cast  glass  Mr.  Siemens 
anticipates  a  great  sale  for,  as  castings  can  be  produced  at  the  rate  of 
os.  6d.  a  hundredweight.  We  shall  look  fonvard  AAith  extreme 
interest  to  the  manufacture  of  utensils  for  photographic  use  under 
this  new  system.  _ _ 

In  the  correspondence  upon  the  eyesight  question,  referred  to  by  us 
in  former  numbers,  Lord  Rayleigh  has  brought  forward  a  fact  of 
singular  importance,  which  explains  one  cause  Avhy  photographic 
should  be  superior  to  eye  cbseiwations  in  astronomical  work.  He  dis¬ 
covered,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the  visibility  of  dimly  illuminated 
objects  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  their  magnitude.  lor 
example,  in  a  darkened  room  he  placed,  at  a  distance,  a  number  of 
crosses  of  varying  sizes,  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  Avliite  paper,  and 
he  illuminated  them  by  the  faint  light  of  a  gas-burner  turned  down 
till  almost  invisible.  The  smaller  crosses  could  then  not  be  seen  at  all, 
though  the  larger  ones  were  distinctly  visible.  Applying  this  fact  to 
the  photographing  of  stars,  it  is  evident  that  points  of  light  too 
small  and  dim  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  and  hence  unknown  and  unre¬ 
corded,  may  yet  be  projected  upon  a  photographic  plate,  and  if  allowed 
to  act  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  rendered  quite  visible. 


tinuous  current  of  carbonic  acid,  though  the  precipitate  was  redi- 
solved  if  the  current  continued,  or  if  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
Avere  allowed  to  bubble  through  the  liquid. 


Some  photographers  Ave  knoAv,  fully  anticipated,  indeed,  hoped,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  AATent  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  vote 
for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Gallery  were  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  some  questions  would  be  asked  as  to  the  conditions  upon 
■which  the  pictures  had  recently  been  photographed  by  a  certain  C<m- 
tihental  firm,  and  Avhy  such  exceptional  privileges  were  accorded  to 
them  in  the  execution  of  the  work?  Also  Avhy  similar  facilities  to 
those  given  to  this  firm  had,  on  every  previous  occasion— and  since- 
been  denied  to  all  British  photographers.  However,  it  appears  no  such 
interesting  questions  Avere  put,  as  nothing  pertaining  to  this  subject 
is  reported  in  the  daily  papers.  But,  perhaps,  Ave  have  no  Members 
of  Parliament  interested  in  photography  beyond  sitting  for  their 
portraits.  _ 

Thebe  Avas,  however,  a  sharp  discussion  on  the  expenditure  of  so  large 
a  sum  as  seventy  thousands  pounds  for  the  purchase,  from  the  Blen¬ 
heim  Collection, "of  the  Ansidei  Madonna  by  Raphael,  and  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  more  for  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  the 
First,  by  Vandyke.  The  former  sum,  when  Ave  consider  that  it  mean- 
something  like  tAvo  thousand  a-year  for  interest  alone,  is  certainly  a 
large  amount  to  pay  for  a  single  picture.  But  our  national  collections 
are  by  no  means  overstocked  with  examples  of  the  best  works  of  the 
old  masters,  therefore,  the  money  may  be  considered  as  Avell  expended 
on  this  occasion. 

Many  people  will  naturally  be  someAvhat  curious  to  see  the  pictures 
for  which  so  much  has  been  paid,  and,  as  numbers  will  be  unable  to 
visit  the  National  Gallery  for  the  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good 
photographic  copies  of  them  will  shortly  be  forthcoming,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  price  that  will  not  be  prohibitive  to  the  public  generally. 


We  note  an  illustration  of  the  uses  of  the  camera  obscura  in  Avarfare, 
transferred  from  the  columns  of  La  Nature  to  those  of  its  English 
namesake.  It  represents  a  lens  fixed  in  a  wall  facing  the  entrance,  to 
a  port  studded  Avith  torpedoes,  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  being 
throAvn  by  means  of  a  reflector  on  to  a  table.  I  he  latter  is  marked  with 
the  positions  of  the  torpedoes,  and  the  moment  the  image  of  a  hostile 
vessel  passes  over  one  of  these  points,  electric  communication  can  be  made 
and  the  torpedo  fired.  So  much  for  the  aid  of  the  camera  in  AArar ;  but, 
surely,  if  the  optical  performance  were  worth  depicting  at  all,  it 
might  be  correctly  done.  As  it  is,  the  engraving  represents  (if  the 
illuminated  track  of  the  rays  represent  anything)  the  image  formed 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  !  The 
rays  cross,  and  are  then  supposed  to  form  the  picture  on  the  screen, 
some  distance  aAvay  from  the  point  of  crossing. 


It  has  been  found  that  weak  solutions  of  sulphite  of  soda  oxidize  more 
rapidly  than  the  more  concentrated,  and  that  when  compared  with 
solutions  of  similar  strength  of  sulphurous  acid  itself,  the  latter  have 
the  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  oxidize  less  rapidly. 


Albeady  complaints  are  loud  and  deep  that  the  prices  to  be  charge' 
to  the  public  for  copies  of  the  photographs  recently  taken  are  such  a: 
will  prevent  students  and  lovers  of  art  with  limited  or  even  moderat 
means,  from  obtaining  a  complete  set  of  copies.  Surely  Avhen  excep 
tional  privileges — which  in  reality  amount  to  a  monopoly— are  granto 
to  any  one  firm  for  photographing  pictures  which  are  public  property 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  a  limit  is  placed  upon  ti 
price  that  may  be  charged  for  duplicates.  For  example,  such  as  is  no' 
being  done  with  regard  to  tendering  for  the  right  of  photographing 
the  forthcoming  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  Avhere  the  phot 
grapher  Avill  be  restricted  in  his  charges  to  exhibitors  for  photograph! 
and  supplying  copies  of  their  exhibits. 


M.  A.  Gautieb  has  been  making  experiments  upon  sterilizing  certain 
fluids  by  filtering  them  through  biscuit  porcelain,  and  has  obtained 
some  very  surprising  results.  "We  need  not  describe  the  apparatus  he 
employed,  but  will  extract  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  albumen 
so  treated,  which  is  of  a  most  remarkable  character.  Solutions  of 
albumen  filtered  through  the  porcelain  seemed  to  lose  all  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  that  body.  Heat  did  not  coagulate 
them,  neither  did  carbonic,  acetic,  or  nitric  acid  in  the  cold.  In 
presence  of  nitric,  but  not  of  acetic  acid,  heat  did  coagulate  the 
solution.  M.  Gautier  also  found  that  the  filtered  solution  of  albumen, 
if  heated  to  100°  C.  and  allowed  to  cool,  was  precipitated  by  a  con- 


It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  that  shellac  can  be  made  into  a 
aqueous  solution  at  all,  or  that  such  a  solution  is  very  useful  for  man 
purposes  connected  with  photography.  One  use  to  which  a  lac-sol 
tion  may  be  put  is  that  of  varnishing  negatives,  and  for  this  purpo.' 
it  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  applied  Avhile  they  are  sti 
wet.  A  coating  of  lac-solution  forms  an  excellent  surface  for  r* 
touching  upon,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  specially  recommended  fcj 
the  late°Dr.  Monckhoven.  Although  the  film  yielded  by  an  aqueoi 
solution  of  lac,  when  dry,  is  waterproof,  yet  it  is  not  so  hard  ar 
durable,  for  printing  from,  as  that  produced  from  a  spirituous  sol 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  advisable,  after  retouching,  to  varnish  the  neg 
tive  again  with  a  spirit  varnish.  In  this  way  it  receives  a  doub 
protection,  and  the  retouching  is  effectually  preserved  from  injm 
during  the  printing.  _ 

An  aqueous  solution  of  lac  is  extensively  employed  in  Germany  f 
coating  collotypes,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  silver  prints  < 
albumenised  paper.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  Avate 
proof  support  for  carbon  printing,  and  is  useful  in  many  other  ways 
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[Ieke  is  a  good  formula  for  the  preparation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
shellac  suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  Shellac  one  pound,  borax 
three  ounces,  water  three  pints.  The  whole  must  be  kept  at  the 
boiling  point  until  the  lac  is  dissolved.  This  takes  some  little  time, 
is  it  is  only  by  a  somewhat  prolonged  digestion  that  solution  can  be 
effected.  When  once  the  solution  is  made,  it  can  be  diluted  with 
water  to  any  extent  as  occasion  may  require.  For  use  in  photography 
he  bleached  lac  should  be  employed,  and  even  then  the  solution  will 
ilways  be  more  or  less  coloured,  although  the  dried  film  will  be 
practically  colourless. 


Most  are  aware  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  gloss  on  albumenised 
paper  it  is  essential  that  the  albumen  coating  must  be  dried  rapidly.  If 
the  paper  remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  brilliant  or  highly-glazed  surface.  This  condition  applies 
to  many  substances  besides  albumen — such  as  gum,  dextrine,  gelatine, 
and  analogous  substances.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  carbon  prints. 
If,  say  a  single  transfer  print,  after  it  is  finished,  be  a  long  time  in 
drying,  it  will  possess  a  dull  and  “  sunken  in  ’’  appearance ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  dried  as  quickly  as  its  gelatinous  coating  will  permit 
of,  it  will  be  highly  glazed,  and  the  picture  will  appear  to  be  more  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  Consequently  it  will  possess  greater  tran¬ 
sparency  in  its  shadows,  and  what  is  more,  much  of  the  enhanced 
brilliancy  will  be  retained  after  the  print  is  mounted. 


This  is  a  circumstance  worth  knowing,  as  it  enables  us  to  obtain 
within  certain  limits,  different  surfaces  as  they  may  be  required.  By 
drying  quickly,  we  get  a  glossy  surface,  which,  of  course,  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  some  subjects— small  portraits  and  landscapes,  for  example 
—and,  by  retarding  the  drying,  a  surface  is  obtained  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  glaze.  This  is  very  advantageous  in  many  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  print  is  made  on  drawing  paper,  and  it  is  intended 
to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  a  picture  in  crayon  or  chalk,  or,  may 
be,  an  engraving. 


Speaking  of  the  glaze  on  carbon  prints  reminds  us  of  a  cause  of 
dullness  that  was  brought  under  "our  notice  some  time  back.  Several 
small  prints  were  made  on  opal  glass,  under  apparently  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and,  when  they  were  finished,  two  out  of  the  number  were 
much  less  glossy  than  the  rest.  A  close  examination  showed  that  the 
dullness  appeared  to  proceed  from  what  looked  very  like  a  thin  smoky 
film  upon  the  surface  of  the  image.  On  passing  the  tongue  over  this, 
to  temporarily  restore  the  gloss,  a  decided  taste  of  alum  was  at  once 
perceptible.  The  two  defective  prints  were  then  soaked  in  clean  water 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  again  dried,  when  the  surface  proved  to  be  as 
bright — indeed,  brighter — than  the  others. 


As  a  rule  the  washing  of  carbon  prints,  after  their  removal  from  the 
alum-bath,  is  performed  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner  possible — a 
'simple  rinse  frequently  suffices.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  well  known  there  is  no  risk  of  the  alum,  should  any  remain 
in  the  pictures,  eventually  affecting  their  permanence.  Enough  alum 
may,  and  probably  often  does,  exist  in  a  carbon  print  to  materially 
interfere  with  its  brilliancy  or  the  transparency  of  its  shadows,  and 
yet  not  be  sufficient  to  crystallise  out  and  be  visible  on  the  surface,  as 
in  the  case  of  opal  pictures,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

- ♦ - 


THE  PERISHABILITY  OF  TANNED  GELATINE. 

As  leather  consists  essentially  of  tanned  gelatine,  and  the  subject  bears 
speculatively  upon  the  durability  of  all  gelatino-photographic  films 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  I  am  obliged  to  the  correspondent  whose  recent 
letter  in  these  pages  has  induced  me  to  now  go  more  into  detail  in 
the  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  leather  is  a  perishable  substance,  especially  when 
it  is  a  question  of  preservation  for  thousands  of  years.  Supposing  it 
to  be  carefully  kept  in  a  normal  English  atmosphere,  it  may  be 
expected  to  last  a  little  over  700  or  800  years;  at  least,  so  I  am 
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nformed  at  the  British  Museum.  Leather  is  injured  by  damp,  bv 
excessive  dryness,  by  sulphurous  vapours  from  burning  coal  gas,  and 
by  salts  sometimes  present  in  the  soil;  in  other  cases,  the  chemicals  in 
the  earth  may  exercise  a  preservative  action.  Peat  sometimes  pre¬ 
serves  and  sometimes  destroys  animal  remains,  according  to  the  salts 
it  holds  in  suspension.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
contains  a  record  of  human  bodies  having  been  preserved  in  peat 
moss  for  twenty-eight  years;  the  body  of  one  man  was  quite  perfect, 
and  tanned  a  leather  colour.  Leather  sandals  have  sometimes  been 
preserved  for  ages  deep  in  peat  bogs.  The  grave-digger  in  Hamlet 
states  that  corpses  will  lie  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  grave  before  they 
rot,  and  that  a  tanner  lasts  nine  years,  because  1  his  hide  is  so  tanned 
with  his  trade,’ but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  scientific  accuracy  of  this 
authority. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  specimens  of  leather  in  the  world  have  been 
found  in  Egypt,  in  tombs  or  mummy  cases,  in  which  they  were 
enclosed  once  for  all,  beyond  the  reach  of  disturbance.  They  were 
excluded  from  light  and  moving  currents  of  air,  the  mouths  of  the 
fombs  being  often  sealed  up  for  ever,  at  least  in  the  belief  of  those 
who  did  the  work.  The  oldest  piece  of  Egyptian  leather  in  the 
British  Museum  is  the  Bremner  (Rhind)  scroll,  containing  a  portion 
of  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead.  Its  date  is  about  1800  b.c.,  and  the  scroll 
is  now  carefully  preserved  in  a  tin  case ;  the  leather  is  so  powdery 
that  its  custodians  are  almost  afraid  to  touch  it ;  the  colour  is  aboi  t 
that  of  bright  and  light  new  wasli-leather,  and  perfectly  clean ;  at 
least  such  is  the  condition  of  the  part  I  saw  when  the  lid  of  the  case 
was  removed  for  me.  There  are  many  leather  sandals  in  the  Museum 
dating  about  1300  b.c.,  generally  rotten,  torn,  and  distorted  ;  some  of 
them  are  pretty  tough,  however.  The  leather  roll  of  Cheops,  record¬ 
ing  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  may  be  of  the  date  of  about  3000  b.c., 
and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  piece  of  leather  in  the  world,  but  its  date  is  a 
little  doubtful ;  this  roll  is  on  the  Continent.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  an  elaborate  Egyptian  leather  sword-belt  of  about  500  or 
600  b.c.  ;  it  belonged  to  the  early  collection,  and  how  it  reached  the 
British  Museum  is  not  now  known ;  it  is  green  and  discoloured  ;  a 
casual  observer  might  mistake  it  for  bronze.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
understood  the  art  of  tanning  ;  they  obtained  the  necessary  astringent 
matter  from  the  pods  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotico,  and  probably  from  other 
plants  also. 

Such  durability  as  leather  possesses  is  unlikely  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  gelatine  films,  which  may  be  a  little  tanned  and  hardened 
during  the  manipulations,  but  not  much,  except  when  treated  with 
alum.  The  late  Dr.  van  Monckhoven  used  to  impress  upon  the  users 
of  his  plates  that  they  should  be  treated  with  alum,  not  alone  to 
prevent  frilling,  but  to  make  the  film  “  imperishable.”  That  alum 
will  do  much  in  this  direction  is  certain,  and  for  the  credit  of  photo¬ 
graphy  it  should  never  be  omitted  over  gelatino-photographic  positives 
taken  for  the  public.  The  remark  sometimes  made  about  a  process, 
that  with  it  the  use  of  the  alum-batli  is  unnecessary,  is  no  recommen¬ 
dation  of  that  process,  for  it  probably  implies  the  production  of  a  less 
permanent  picture. 

In  no  case  is  it  likely  that  a  gelatine  film  is  properly  tanned  in  the 
ordinary  manipulations,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  alum.  To  avoid 
the  tedious  process  of  ordinary  tanning,  skins  have  been  sometimes 
treated  with  alum  and  salt,  more  especially  in  Hungary,  but  an 
inferior  leather  is  the  result;  it  is  more  permeable  b}r  water,  and 
more  harsh  than  o-ood  leather.  All  attempts  to  shorten  the  process 
of  tanning  have  failed;  the  slow  molecular  changes  must  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  months,  or  an  inferior  leather  must  be  the  result.  Quickly- 
tanned  leathers  are,  therefore,  much  cheaper  than  good  leather,  which 
is  less  plentiful  in  the  market,  and  higher  in  price.  The  quality  of 
the  leather  is  influenced  by  the  vegetable  astringents  used  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  some  give  soft  and  spongy,  others  hard  and  heavy,  leathers ; 
slow  tanning  with  oak-bark  gives  about  the  best  result.  The  thinness 
of  a  gelatine  film  would  permit  it  to  be  tanned  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  thick  piece  of  leather ;  but  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  I  think  that  the  film  is  never  well  tanned  by  the  ordinary 
photographic  operations,  but  that  the  alum-bath  has  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  permanency  of  the  picture,  whatever  may  be  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  action  of  the  astringent  salt. 

My  allusion  in  a  former  article  to  the  perishability  of  leather,  was 
intended  to  bear  some  reference  also  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  ;  the 
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thick  organic  layer  is  likely  to  "be  less  thoroughly  penetrated  than  collo¬ 
dion  by  the  resin,  in  the  operation  of  cementing  between  glass  plates 
by  heat.  A  collodion  film,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infinitely  thin,  and 
offers  small  hold  for  the  travelling  inwards  of  any  oxidising  action  from 
the  edges  of  the  cemented  plates  as  the  years  roll  on. 

W,  H.  Harrison. 

- - -4- - 

WARM  TONES  WITH  THE  NEW  RAPID  PAPER. 
Many  readers  of  the  Journal  are  looking  out  every  week  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  the  new  paper-development  process,  and  I 
offer  the  hints  contained  below  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession ;  they 
are  the  result  of  weeks  of  experiment. 

The  first  difficulty,  and  I  may  say  the  greatest,  was  to  get  warm 
tones  with  a  quick  exposure ;  this  I  have  now  overcome,  and  after 
trying  many  combinations  of  developers,  the  one  I  now  use  is  the 
following: — Make  saturated  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sulphite  of  soda.  To  ten  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
add  half  an  ounce  of  citric  acid.  Prepare  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  we  are  ready  for 
work.  These  are  for  stock  solutions,  and  should  be  kept  properly 
labelled. 

To  develope,  say  you  want  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  developer — take 


as  follows : — 

Oxalate  of  potash  .  2  ounces. 

Solution  of  iron  . .  15  drops. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  2  drops. 

Sulphite  of  soda .  2  drachms. 

Water .  6  ounces. 


The  secret  in  getting  the  warm  tone  lies  in  using  only  sufficient  iron 
to  bring  out  the  image,  the  sulphite  of  soda  keeps  the  solution  clean 
and  in  working  order  for  several  hours. 

After  the  first  developing,  more  prints  may  be  developed  with  the 
same  solution  by  simply  adding  a  few  drops  of  iron,  according  to  the 
number  of  prints  to  be  developed.  I  have  today  enlarged,  from 
cabinet  negatives  to  12  x  10,  fifteen  prints,  with  exposures  varying  from 
three  minutes  to  twenty  minutes,  and  developed  the  whole  with  the 
above  quantity  of  developer  by  simply  adding  the  iron  as  required. 
All  have  warm  tones,  varying  from  purple  to  a  bright  brown.  I  tone 
with  the  acetate  of  soda,  as  recommended  in  the  printed  formulae,  and 
find  it  work  very  nicely  and  easily,  but  I  do  not  leave  my  prints 
fifteen  minutes  in  alum,  as  I  soon  found  that  they  wanted  three 
hours’  washing  to  get  the  alum  out  before  they  would  tone.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  about  one  minute,  which  will  be  found  ample  to  remove 
all  traces  of  iron,  and  then  washing  for  twenty  minutes  before  toning. 

I  may  say  that  the  gelatino-chloride  paper  is  far  superior  to  the 
bromide  for  making  enlargements  that  are  not  to  be  painted  upon,  as 
with  a  good  negative,  and  up  to  four  diameters  a  print  may  be  got 
almost  equal  to  a  silver  print  from  a  negative  taken  direct. 

The  principal  drawback  to  the  paper,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  is 
the  uneven  coating,  which  sometimes  causes  the  prints  to  be  overtoned 
at  the  edges,  when  only  sufficiently  toned  in  other  parts,  and  as  this 
only  shows  in  the  fixing-bath,  the  print  is  then  useless.  But  this,  as 
well  as  the  air-bells  and  pin-holes,  will,  doubtless,  be  remedied  shortly. 

The  difficulty  of  mounting  the  glazed  prints  is  easily  got  over  by 
squeegeeing  them  on  to  a  plate  coated  with  enamel  collodion.  They 
will  then  lift  easily,  with  a  surface  like  the  ordinary  enamel  prints,  and 
without  the  danger  of  being  spoilt  by  damp  fingers  or  a  stray  mark 
from  the  mountant. 

These  few  remarks  may  possibly  be  useful  to  some  of  the  profession. 

Fred.  M,  Dean. 

- + - 

A  CAMERA  COMPASS. 

A  mariner’s  compass  is  of  such  world-wide  utility,  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  giving  particulars  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  of 
improvements  or  novelties  in  connection  therewith,  especially  when 
photography  and  the  magic  lantern  play  an  important  part  in  its  con¬ 
struction  or  development.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  John  L.  Sleator,  of  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  that  the  principle  of  the  magic  lantern,  or 
camera  obscura,  could  be  applied  to  the  steering  compass  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  illuminating  a  transparent  or  perforated  card  by  means  of 


a  strong  condensed  light,  and  projecting  the  image  of  it  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  or  any  other  required  or  suitable  position,  for  bv  its 
means  not  only  could  a  larger  circle  be  obtained,  but  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  in  steering  secured,  the  rolling  of  the  card  not  being  so 
apparent  in  the  projected  image  as  it  is  visually.  Such  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  ease  with 
which  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  other  compasses,  ought  to  secure  ' 
for  the  invention  as  favourable  a  reception  in  England  as  was  accorded 
to  it  in  Newfoundland,  where  a  company  has  been  started  for  tin- 
manufacture  of  these  instruments.  In  the  form  that  was  submitted  for 
my  inspection,  an  ordinary  fully-pointed  compass-card  was  used,  with 
the  centre  cut  out  for  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  and  in  this  was 
inserted  a  piece  of  talc  mica,  or  horn,  on  which  was  photographed  in 
a  decided  manner  a  ship’s  compass-card.  The  magnetic  needles  were 
fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  card  and  parallel  to  the  N.  and  8.  point  of  ; 
the  transparent  centre,  and  the  card  was  placed  in  a  gimbal-box,  with  a 
glass  or  transparent  bottom.  This  in  turn  fitted  into  a  ship’s  binnacle, 
with  lamp  on  top,  constructed  so  that  the  rays  from  four  wicks  were  j 
collected  by  a  conical  reflector,  and  passed  through  condensing  lenses 
on  to  the  transparent  card.  The  wicks  of  lamp  are  near  enough 
together  to  allow  of  reignition  if  either  were  extinguished  by  squally 
weather.  The  bottom  of  the  binnacle  has  fitted  to  it  an  objective, 
such  as  a  magic  lantern  or  photographic  lens,  and  it  has  adjustment 
for  focussing,  so  that  if  near  the  deck,  or  on  a  masthead  light,  a  sharp 
image  could  be  produced.  The  heat  generated  by  the  lamp  is  made 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  by  passing  through  small  tubes  around  the 
apparatus  and  keeping  the  glasses  and  lenses  free  from  moisture. 

It  will  be  understood,  as  long  as  it  is  fairly  dark,  a  most  decided 
picture  of  the  compass  card  can  be  seen,  and  in  snowy  and  foggy 
weather  (the  compass  part  being  protected),  what  is  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  trouble  in  ordinary  compasses,  is  an  assistance  with 
this,  for  the  darker  the  night  the  clearer  it  is  seen,  and  if  snow  is 
falling  it  forms  a  capital  “  screen.”  The  rays  can  be  diverted  by  a 
prism,  or  mirror,  so  that  the  view  of  the  compass  can  be  made  to 
appear  at  either  side,  or  top  and  bottom,  for  any  special  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  convenience  of  officers  on  deck.  It  could  also  he 
projected  on  opal  glass,  so  that  the  captain  or  navigating  lieutenant 
could  see  from  the  underside  of  the  glass  the  actual  course  being 
steered  without  leaving  the  cabin,  and  the  steerer  would  have  his 
view  from  the  top  of  the  glass. 

The  outside  of  the  photographic  transparent  dial  being  the  ordinary 
compass-card,  it  enables  the  magnetic  direction  of  ships’  course  to  he 
taken  in  the  daytime,  and  the  steerer  to  look  down  on  his  card  and  use 
it  as  an  ordinary  mariner’s  compass. 

Almost  any  source  of  light  can  be  adopted  to  this  principle  of  com¬ 
pass,  and  if  sufficient  is  used,  and  a  proper  system  of  lenses  employed, 
the  apparatus  can  be  placed  at  almost  any  distance  on  the  mast,  or 
other  position  from  the  deck,  and  a  large  or  small  picture  or  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  compass  obtained.  The  cardinal  points  can  he 
coloured  or  shaped  in  a  distinctive  way,  and  there  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  variety  of  open-work  designs  for  cards,  so  that  the  light  passes 
through  a  portion  only  as  it  floats  round  to  its  proper  bearing.  The 
card  may  be  set  to  show  true  N.  and  S.,  and  any  latitudinal  variation, 
and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  during  a  long  voyage,  so  as  to  keep  it 
true.  Among  many  naval  authorities  this  compass  lias  received  the 
approval  of,  may  be  mentioned,  some  officers  of  the  Greely  Relief 
Expedition.  G.  R.  Baker. 


FERROUS  TARTRATE  AS  A  DEVELOPER  FOR  “  ALPHA  ’ 

PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 

The  developer  which  I  bring  tonight  before  the  notice  of  your  Society 
is  that  of  ferrous  tartrate.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  body  has  not  been 
employed  in  the  development  of  the  latent  image,  and  perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  inasmuch  as  ferrous  tartrate  is  a 
very  insoluble  body.  If  you  take  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
add  to  it  a  solution  of  a  neutral  tartrate,  you  get  a  copious  precipitate 
of  the  tartrate  of  iron.  I  have  here  these  two  solutions,  and  on 
mixing  them  you  will  see  the  nature  of  the  reaction  that  takes  place. 
In  this  form  it  would  not  be  very  serviceable.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
form  a  solution  by  adding  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  tartrate,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  where  the  insoluble 
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ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved  up  in  a  large  excess  of  potassium  oxalate. 
Clearly,  then,  the  method  of  double  decomposition  fails  us.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  take  a  freshly  made  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate — and  here  I 
would  urge  the  necessity  of  having  always  this  salt  freshly  made  up 
• — and  add  a  little  ammQnia,  we  get  a  bulky  precipitate  of  ferrous 
hydroxide,  and  then  quickly  dissolved  up  in  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid,  forms  a  clear  solution,  and  constitutes  the  developer  which  we 
are  now  considering.  I  will  here  make  up  a  little  to  show  you  the 
modus  operandi.  Taking  four  drachms  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  I  add  four  drachms  of  water,  and  thereafter  one 
drachm  of  strong  ammonia,  losing  no  time,  as  the  ferrous  hydroxide 
oxidises  very  fast.  I  dissolve  up  the  precipitate  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  When  the  hydroxide  is  on  the  point  of 
being  completely  dissolved  the  addition  of  the  acid  has  to  be  made 
very  cautiously ;  otherwise,  if  an  excess  be  given,  the  ferrous  tartrate 
will  come  out  of  solution  sooner  than  you  want  it.  In  putting 
forward  the  ferrous  tartrate  developer  tonight  I  do  so  with  consider¬ 
able  diffidence,  and  more  with  a  view  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  making  a  series  of  experiments  with  this  form  of  a 
developer ;  and  further,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  not  put 
forward  as  capable  of  developing  a  film  where  the  haloid  salt  of  silver* 
consists  of  pure  chloride;  in  fact,  in  experimenting  with  Warnerke’s 
paper,  which  contains  chloride  with  no  admixture  of  bromide,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  develope  an  image  free  from  general  veiling.  As  you 
are  aAvare,  silver  chloride  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  be  incapable 
of  development. 

The  first  to  devise  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  latent  image  was 
Dr.  Eder,  and  he  employed  a  solution  of  ferrous  citrate,  obtained  by 
double  decomposition,  when  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  one  of 
citrate  of  potash  or  other  alkaline  citrate,  are  brought  together.  This 
developes  silver  chloride,  giving  an  image  more  or  less  red.  Captain 
Abney  followed  with  his  ferro-citro-oxalate,  made  by  dissolving  ferrous 
oxalate  in  a  strong  solution  of  citrate  of  potash  ;  this  gives,  however, 
a  black  image.  The  other  developer  for  silver  chloride,  due  also  to 
Captain  Abney,  is  that  of  hydrokinone,  an  organic  body  that  possesses, 
in  combination  with  an  alkali,  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  future  at  all  for  this  Alpha  paper  you 
professionals  are  so  much  interested  in,  the  true  developer  of  such  a 
paper  is  to  be  found  in  hydrokinone.  I  have  brought  with  me  the 
necessary  solutions,  and  if  you  care  to  see  the  nature  of  the  image 
given  by  hydrokinone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  develope  a  picture.  I  think  it 
is  questionable  whether  an  iron  developer  can  be  used  at  all  in  the 
development  of  an  image  which  has  afterwards  to  be  toned  by 
means  of  gold,  unless  the  iron  developer  be  thoroughly  eliminated 
from  the  film  (a  very  difficult  matter).  Precipitation  of  gold  is 
bound  to  take  place  within  the  film  when  the  paper  is  immersed  in 
the  toning-bath,  and  a  more  or  less  mottled  image  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  while  the  same  cause  operates  in  giving  degraded  whites. 
Marion’s  developer,  which  is  a  weak  form  of  the  ferrous  oxalate  de¬ 
veloper,  with  a  large  proportion  of  a  soluble  bromide,  seems  to  act  by 
converting  the  chloride  present  in  the  paper  first  into  bromide,  and 
then  decomposing  the  bromide  thus  formed.  The  tones,  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  are  too  apt  to  run  to  the  dark  side.  The  ferrous  tartrate  gives 
an  image  very  closely  resembling  the  sun-printed  one  on  ordinary 
albumenised  paper.  I  have  experimented  with  a  great  number  of  re¬ 
agents,  to  see  if  I  could  delay  the  precipitation  of  the  ferrous  tartrate ; 
among  others,  an  infusion  of  quilla  bark,  which,  in  some  circumstances, 
prevents  solid  bodies  coming  out  of  solution,  but  I  could  not  find  any 
appreciable  difference  when  this  body  was  used  and  when  it  was  not. 
The  addition  of  boracic  acid  to  the  concentrated  tartaric  acid  has  cer¬ 
tainly  a  beneficial  action,  the  solution  remaining  longer  clear ;  and  this 
acid  I  now  invariably  use  along  with  the  tartaric  in  marking  the 
ferrous  tartrate  solution.  The  deposit  of  the  salt  seems  in  no  way  to 
injure  the  image,  even  should  the  dish  in  which  development  is  being- 
carried  on  be  not  kept  in  motion ;  this  you  will  see  for  yourselves  when 
I  come  to  develope  a  picture  afterwards.  Development,  I  find,  can  be 
greatly  assisted  by  a  flat  camel-hair  brush.  If  weaker  solutions  than 
what  I  have  specified  be  employed,  I  find  the  whites  become  degraded. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  getting  the  iron  out  of  the  film  is 
what  is  really  required ;  the  alum  solution,  which  is  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  will  decompose  traces  of  the  iron  developer  left  in  the 
film,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  alum  at  the  same  time  hardens 
the  film,  and  tends  to  lock  up,  so  to  speak,  within  its  pores  these  very 
traces  it  is  meant  to  destroy.  Could  the  alum  not  be  profitably  re¬ 
placed  by  some  other  sulphate,  say  a  sulphate  of  alumina  P  This  is 
a  salt  that  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  alum,  and, 
consequently,  would  act  more  energetically;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  has  quite  so  hardening  an  effect  on  the  gelatine.  I  have  recently 
made  some  experiments  with  this  salt,  and  they  seem  to  promise  fair, 
only  I  would  not  like,  as  yet,  to  speak  positively  as  to  its  action. 


Again,  I  think  the  form  of  gold-toning  bath  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  final  results.  In  my  hands  the  acetate  bath  tends  to  weaken 
the  picture.  I  have  been  using,  with  advantage,  the  sulpho-cyanide 
toning  bath,  and  a  very  slight  immersion  therein  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
the  strength  of  bath  being  six  grains  sulpho-cyanide  ammonium  to  one 
grain  of  gold  for  every  ounce  of  water.  Sulpho-cyanide  ammonium  is  also 
a  fixing  agent,  but  the  strength  here  indicated  is  rather  weak  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  hypo  bath  must  be  resorted  to  as  usual.  Before 
closing  this  communication  I  may  mention  that  I  have  tried  several 
other  organic  iron  developers  for  the  development  of  this  Alpha  paper, 
made  by  dissolving  the  freshly-precipitated  iron  hydroxide  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  acids,  viz.,  formic,  lactic,  acetic ;  and  I  find  that  they  all  act  as  de¬ 
velopers,  but  the  tones  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  black,  none  of 
them  producing  the  bright-red  tones  procurable  with  the  ferrous 
tartrate.  However,  as  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  what  may  be 
done  in  this  direction,  it  is  possible  I  may  have  further  results  to  com¬ 
municate  at  some  future  time.  At  an  early  meeting  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  show  more  perfect  prints,  produced  by  the  ferrous  tartrate  deve¬ 
loper,  than  I  can  at  the  present,  seeing  those  I  have  produced  yet,  are 
all,  more  or  less,  experimental.  William  Lang,  Jun. 

- - - > - - 

WALTER  B.  WOODBURY". 

One  of  the  familiar  names  in  the  history  of  photography  is  that  of 
Woodbury ;  in  a  work  by  a  French  writer,  Davanne,  this  name  is 
placed  next  in  rotation  to  those  of  Talbot,  Daguerre,  and  Niepce  ; 
and  Mr.  Woodbury’s  most  notable  achievement  is  the  invention  of  the 
permanent  printing  process  which  bears  his  name.  But  for  a  score  of 
years,  photographic  and  other  scientific  literature,  and  the  records  of 
the  Latent  Office,  bear  Avitness  to  the  wide  range  of  his  knoAvledge, 
and  to  the  ingenious  activity  of  his  inventive  powers. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  inventive  faculty  has  not  been  too 
poAverful  for  his  material  interest,  impelling  him  on  new  lines  of 
research  before  garnering  a  harvest  from  seed  earlier  soAvn.  Photo¬ 
graphic  inventors  lia\Te  rarely  Avon  any  conspicuous  reward;  the  field 
open  to  them  scarcely  admits  of  great  financial  success.  Such  a  com¬ 
plete  invention  as  the  Woodburytype,  for  example,  became  practical 
only  through  a  long  series  of  experiments,  by  Avhich  each  stage  of 
operations  is  perfected;  the  labour  employed  must  be  trained  to 
manipulative  skill,  and  half  the  term  of  a  patent  may  expire  before 
success  is  sufficiently  assured  to  attract  capital,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  developed  into  a  profitable  industry. 

The  subject  of  notice  has  had  his  successes  and  his  disappointments, 
and  taken  each  with  equanimity.  Recently,  hoAvever,  his  health 
became  seriously  undermined  .before  its  cause  was  suspected ;  and 
without  health,  the  prosecution  of  his  business  enterprises  Avas  im- 
ossible.  The  crisis  of  affairs  being  serious,  and  becoming  known  to 
is  friends,  the  regard  and  sympathy  and  good  will  towards  Mr. 
Woodbury  found  expression  in  the  shape  of  an  influential  committee, 
whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns,  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  photographic  and  literary  world  for  subscriptions  to  a 
fund  Avhich  should  afford  him  means  and  leisure  to  recover  his  health ; 
and  therefore  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  stannotype  process, 
and  completing  improvements  in  block-printing,  which  he  has  begun. 

Mr.  Woodbury  Avas  early  attached  to  photography,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  determined  to  carve  out  a  career  for  himself,  and 
started,  with  a  modest  photographic  outfit,  for  Australia,  in  1849. 
Here  he  acquired  for  himself  mastery  over  his  materials,  and  in  a  few 
years  Ave  hear  of  him  in  Java,  single-handed,  improvising  a  studio, 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  tropical  climate,  and 
creating  quite  a  sensation  with  excellent  portraits,  produced,  from  be- 
inning  to  end,  Avith  his  OAvn  hands.  The  first  month,  Avorking  twelve 
ours  a-day,  realised  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  eventuated  in 
a  serious  illness  of  three  months.  In  1859  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  series  of  exquisite  views  taken  in  the  island  of  JaATa,  which 
were  purchased  by  Negretti  and  Zambra. 

In  1860  Mr.  Woodbury  returned  to  Java,  and  established  himself  in 
the  capital,  Batavia.  Those  aaJio  remember  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  collodion  process  fi\re-and-twenty  years  ago  will  appreciate  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  a  hot  and  humid  climate,  with  a  vertical 
sun  in  the  middaAr  hours,  to  produce  AArork  that  achieved  a  distinct 
reputation  in  the  far  East.  For  this  success  a  perfect  genius  of  re¬ 
source  was  necessary,  but  Woodbury  Avas  equal  to  the  task,  and  his 
labours  were  substantially  reAvarded. 

Health  giving  Avay  under  the  climate,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
having  already  in  his  mind  the  genius  of  the  process  which  bears  his 
name,  he  determined  to  give  his  faculties  free  play,  and  devote  him¬ 
self  to  invention. 
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From  1864  to  1884,  Mr.  Woodbury  took  out  no  less  than  twenty 
patents,  some,  of  course,  dealing  with  the  production  of  surfaces  on 
relief,  and  printing  from  metal  intaglios  ;  others  for  producing  designs 
on  wood,  paper,  metal,  cloth,  &c. ;  and  a  series  dealing  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  optical  lanterns,  stereoscopes,  kaleidoscopes,  barometers, 
hygrometers,  and  photographic  apparatus.  In  the  course  of  this 
period  he  contributed  to  the  English  Mechanic  an  exhaustive  series  of 
papers  on  the  various  scientific  experiments  which  could  be  shown  in 
the  optical  lantern,  and  these  articles  were  subsequently  republished 
under  the  title  of  Science  at  Home.  His  contributions  to  the 
Photographic  Journals  and  Year  Books  have  been  numerous,  and  a 
correspondence  he  entered  into  with  Professor  Tyndal  was  published 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  columns  of  Nature.  Mr.  Woodbury  also 
edited,  illustrated,  and  published  a  work  containing  a  series  of  views 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  entitled  Pleasure  Spots  of  the  World. 

Woodbury  claims,  with  justice,  to  have  initiated  in  France  the 
method  of  photo-gravure,  since  worked  to  great  perfection  by  the 
house  of  Goupil ;  his  name  is  associated  with  improved  actinometers, 
with  balloon  photography,  with  the  process  of  artificial  but  inimitable 
water-marking  of  paper,  called  filigrane,  and  many  more  items  of 
interest  and  utility. 

Sufficient  has  been- said  to  show  his  multifarious  activity  of  mind, 
the  variety  and  value  of  his  contributions  to  photographic  art,  and  his 
many  years  of  scientific  service.  The  committee  believe  that  its 
action  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Woodbury  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
generous  response.  Contributions  had  better  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  74,  New  Oxford  Street. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  New  Varnish. —  An  Advertising  Dodge. —  The  Austro- 

Hungarian  Bank  Studio. — A  Substitute  for  Gutta-percha. 

— The  Turkish  State  Printing  Establishment. — To  Dis¬ 
tinguish  Genuine  Gilding  from  Dutch  Metal  Backgrounds. 

—On  the  Faults  of  Albumenised  Paper. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  de  Chromolithie,  in  Paris,  has  just  patented 
a  celluloid  varnish,  which  consists,  says  the  Archiv,  of  nothing*  hut 
collodion,  which  is  rapidly  evaporated  under  an  air-pump  until  a  spongy 
residue  remains.  This  residue  dissolves  very  easily  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  Acetic  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution  and  renders  it 
possible  for  an  unwarmed  and  even  damp  object  to  he  coated  with 
the  varnish. 

A  photographic  establishment  of  some  repute  in  Chicago  advertises 
that,  for  all  customers  who  order  a  dozen  cabinet  portraits,  or  any 
larger  size,  a  conveyance  will  be  sent  to  fetch  them  to  the  studio,  and 
convey  them  to  their  residences  again  after  the  sitting  is  over. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  in  Vienna  have,  as  part  of  their 
business  premises,  a  photographic  studio  for  preparing  copper-plates 
for  printing  their  bank  notes  and  other  papers  of  value  from.  The 
pictures  are  developed  in  carbon,  upon  silvered  copper  plates,  and 
struck  off  by  the  galvano-plastic  method.  The  plates,  steeled  by  being 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ammonia,  are  said  to  he  capable 
of  giving  off  over  fifty  thousand  impressions. 

A  substitute  for  guttapercha  is  given  in  the  Archiv.  Place  fifty 
parts  of  pulverised  copal,  from  seven-and-a-half  to  fifteen  parts  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  (or, 
instead  of  the  turpentine,  fifty  to  sixty  parts  of  petroleum)  into  an 
enamelled  cooking  pot,  furnished  with  an  arrangement  for  stirring. 
The  mixture  is  heated  to  120°  Fahr.,  or  150°  Fahr.,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  38°  Fahr.  Meantime,  three  parts  of  casein  is  distri¬ 
buted  in  weak  ammonia,  to  which  a  little  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  is 
added.  Both  mixtures  are  put  together,  and  again  heated  to  120  or 
loO°Fahi\,  until  the  mixture  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  syrup ;  a 
decoction  of  gall  nuts  .(of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.)  is  then  added,  or 
of  caoutchouc,  with  half  as  much  ammonia.  After  cooking  for  some 
hours,  the  substance  is  then  kneaded  in  cold  water,  then  it  is  well 
stirred  round  in  hot  water,  formed  into  rolls  and  dried. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  state  establishments  in  Constantinople, 
says  the  Archiv ,  is  the  printing  office  which  was  established  by  Osman 
Bey,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all  branches  of  art  and  in¬ 
dustry.  This  printing  establishment  possesses  excellent  machines,  and 
is  arranged  on  the  European  plan.  It  gives  employment  to  between 
two  and  three  hundred  workmen,  many  of  whom  are  Germans  or 
Austrians.  It  has  photographic  and  bookbinding  departments.  The 
acting  director  is  a  young  man,  a  Turkish  bey,  who  studied  in  Paris. 
It  is  the  largest  printing  establishment  in  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 


It  is  asserted  that  when  gold  or  silver  backgrounds  are  desired  for 
fancy  pictures,  the  printing  should  he  done  upon  paper  or  mounts  gilt 
or  silvered  with  genuine  gold  or  silver,  as  that  coated  with  copper 
(Dutch  metal)  or  lead  tarnishes  so  soon.  The  difficulty,  however,  i- 
to  know  when  one  has  got  the  genuine  article,  here  the  Techniher 
comes  to  the  rescue  :  “  A  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  lias  no 
effect  upon  genuine  gilt  paper,  hut  it  forms  a  black  precipitate  upon 
the  imitation  article.  Again,  if  a  small  piece  of  the  paper  to  be  tested 
be  slowly  burnt  in  a  clear  flame,  so  that  no  smoke  shall  lie  given  off, 
genuine  gilt  paper  will  show  small  specks  of  gold  in  its  ashes,  specks 
which  the  naked  eye  may  distinguish  by  their  glitter,  while,  when  the 
gilding  is  not  genuine  gold,  the  metal  is  oxidised  in  burning  and  leaves 
behind  it  only  red  flakes.” 

Still  more  reliable  tests  may  be  obtained  by  mercury,  either  in  tin* 
metallic  form,  or  as  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt.  For  the  first,  a  few 
drops  of  metallic  mercury  may  be  let  fall  upon  the  gilded  article,  and 
the  latter  either  rubbed  or  slightly  heated.  If  the  gilding  be  genuine, 
however  thin,  it  will  combine  with  the  mercury,  and  form  white  flakes 
on  tlie  surface.  In  the  case  of  spurious  gilding  the  mercury  produces 
no  change  of  colour  whatever.  The  other  test  consists  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Here  the  opposite 
reaction  takes  place,  the  genuine  gilding  remaining  unchanged,  while 
the  spurious  assumes  a  white  colour. 

M.  Trant,  in  a  lon»  paper  on  the  defects  of  albumenised  paper, 
deprecates  the  use  of  tinted  papers  for  printing  on  because  the  colour 
fades,  and  becomes  dirty-looking  in  a  snort  time,  so  that  what,  when 
the  picture  was  first  printed,  were  beautiful  clear  high  lights,  become 
in  a  short  time — owing  to  no  fault  in  the  picture  itself  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print,  or  in  the  negative  from  which  it  was  printed — dirty 
yellowish  or  greyish  patches.  The  reason  is  that  the  paper  is  tinted 
with  aniline  dyes;  indeed,  in  a  large  number  of  samples  tested  by 
M.  Trant,  not  one  owed  its  rose  tint  to  madder,  which  is  dearer  hut 
more  permanent.  Violet-tinted  paper  is  also  tinted  with  aniline 
violet,  and  it  may  he  contended  that  no  other  colour  would  produce 
the  desired  tint ;  but  M.  Trant  says  it  may  he  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  madder  and  prussian  blue.  The  Mittheilungen,  says  M.  Trant,  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  no  madder  is  used,  as  they  know  of  one 
firm  that  tints  its  rose-paper  with  it  (Trapp  and  Munch).  M.  Trant 
also  admires  the  American  pictures  of  Mora,  which  are  upon  pure 
white  paper;  hut  in  the  whole  German  market  lie  was  unable  to 
procure  any  equal  to  it,  all  the  samples  lie  examined  becoming  in  a 
short  time  yellow,  not  white.  The  test  to  which  M.  Trant  subjected 
the  different  papers  seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  pieces  albu¬ 
menised,  hut  not  sensitised,  for  four  days  in  a  printing  frame ;  so  if 
they  were  unable  to  stand  that  test,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that 
prints  upon  them  cannot  stand  exposure  for  a  month  in  a  show-case. 

- - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

At  the  Bridgwater  County  Court  on  Thursday,  March  5th,  Abraham 
Squibbs,  photographic  artist,  of  Queen-street,  Bridgwater,  claimed  £1  3s.  6d. 
of  Joseph  Palmer  of  the  same  place,  for  wilful  damage  to  a  photograph. 
Mr.  Reed  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Chapman  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Reed  detailed  the  facts  of  the  case,  stating  that  in  September  last 
the  plaintiff  invited  Mr.  Palmer  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  Mr.  Squibbs  informed  him  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  in 
his  window,  and  defendant  raised  no  objection  thereto.  The  photograph 
was  a  successful  one,  was  placed  in  plaintiff’s  window,  and  defendant 
afterwards  showed  his  approval  of  it  by  ordering  a  number,  to  the  extent 
of  13s.  6d.  Mr.  Squibbs  afterwards  enlarged  the  photograph  from  the 
negative,  finished  it  and  handed  it  to  a  canvasser  named  Nicholls, 
who  exhibited  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders.  Nothing  further 
transpired  until  the  29th  or  30th  of  January,  when  defendant  came  to 
Mr.  Squibbs’s  studio  and  asked  whether  he  had  not  enlarged  and  finished 
a  photograph  of  his.  Mr.  Squibbs  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  sell  it  to  him.  Defendant  said 
he  did  not  want  to  buy  it  but  he  objected  to  it  being  exhibited  about  the 
town.  Plaintiff  said  his  traveller  was  away,  but  would  be  back  on  Saturday, 
and  Mr.  Palmer  might  then  see  it,  and  if  he  objected,  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  town,  or  even  in  the  studio.  Mr.  Palmer  replied  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  latter.  On  the  Monday  morning  following  Mr.  Nicholls 
was  passing  through  Eastover  with  his  specimen  case  on  his  way  to  his 
employer’s  studio,  when  Mr.  Palmer  met  him.  A  conversation  ensued,  and 
the  latter  asked  Nicholls  to  show  him  the  portrait.  As  soon  as  the  case 
was  opened,  however,  Mr.  Palmer  lifted  his  foot,  kicked  and  damaged  the 
portrait  and  also  the  case.  The  canvasser  went  and  related  the  facts 
to  Mr.  Squibbs,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  defendant  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  acted  in  an  unseemly  and  ungentlemaniy  manner,  as  he  (Squibbs) 
would  have  kept  his  promise  and  withdrawn  the  picture  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  the  canvasser.  He  also  enclosed  his  account  for  the  damage  sustained, 
and  13s.  6d.  for  the  photographs  supplied.  The  next  day  Mr.  Palmer 
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wrote  asking  him  to  settle  the  account  for  13s.  6d.,  enclosing  the  money, 
and  stating  that  he  would  see  into  the  other  affair.  This  was  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  and  some  time  afterwards  defendant  called  at  Mr.  Squibbs’ 
studio,  when  plaintiff  told  him  he  had  completely  spoiled  one  picture, 
besides  damaging  the  case.  Some  customers  then  came  in,  whereupon 
Palmer  left,  saying  he  would  call  again,  which  he  had  not  done. 

Mr.  Squibbs  was  called,  and  bore  out  in  evidence  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Reed.  In  answer  to  the  Judge,  witness  said  he  took  the  photograph  as  a 
speculation,  having  invited  Mr.  Palmer  to  sit  for  his  photograph  in  the 
first  instance,  and  he  did  not  even  know  what  size  picture  was  being  taken 
of  himself. — In  answer  to  a  further  question,  Mr.  Squibbs  admitted  that 
nothing  was  said  to  Mr.  Palmer  about  the  picture  being  taken  around  the 
country. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chapman  :  Did  not  ask  permission  to 
enlarge  and  colour  the  picture,  as  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary.  Did 
not  send  any  communication  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  knowing  he  was  from  home, 
and  that  he  would  see  him  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning.  The 
picture  was  worth  a  guinea  to  him  as  a  specimen. 

Edward  Nicholls  said  he  was  an  agent  for  Mr.  Squibbs.  On  the  2nd  Feb. 
he  was  carrying  his  specimen  case,  containing  two  photographs,  when  he 
met  defendant,  who  asked  him  what  he  had  got  there.  He  replied  some 
specimen  photographs,  adding  that  he  thought  one  of  them  was  that  of 
defendant  himself.  Mr.  Palmer  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  them,  and 
witness  then  went  into  a  doorway  and  opened  the  case,  whereupon 
defendant  with  his  left  foot  kicked  the  portrait  of  himself  twice,  and 
walked  off.  Witness  was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  but  he  went  after 
defendant,  collared  him,  and  told  him  he  had  done  a  very  ungentle- 
manly  thing,  and  he  would  give  him  in  charge.  He  also  asked  him  what 
right  he  had  to  smash  the  picture,  and  whether  he  had  seen  Mr.  Squibbs. 
Defendant  replied  “  Yes,”  and  said  that  he  told  him  that  witness  was  away 
in  Bristol.  He  (witness)  said  that  was  so,  and  he  had  only  returned  late 
on  Saturday  night,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Squibbs’  shop. 
Defendant  said,  “It  is  much  like  your  impudence,  and  Mr.  Squibbs’ as 
well,  to  hawk  it  about.  I  know  what  I’ve  done,  and  what  I  have  done  I 
will  pay  for.’  Witness  then  went  and  reported  what  had  taken  place  to 
Mr.  Squibbs. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chapman  :  A  letter  might  have 
reached  him  when  he  got  back  on  the  Saturday  if  it  had  been  posted  to 
him  beforehand.  There  was  also  a  Sunday  delivery.  If  he  had  received 
a  letter,  however,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  matter,  as  he  never  worked 
on  Sundays  (laughter). 

This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Chapman  contended  that  what  defendant  had 
done  had  been  because  of  provocation,  though  of  course  he  ought  not  to 
have  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

The  Judge  :  He  ought  to  have  got  an  injunction  to  restrain. 

Mr.  Chapman :  That  would  have  been  a  most  expensive  matter.  No 
doubt  there  must  be  a  verdict  of  some  kind,  but  it  should  be  for  a  very 
small  amount. 

Defendant  being  called,  said  he  never  gave  plaintiff  permission  to  show 
his  portrait,  and  he  was  not  photographed  at  plaintiff’s  invitation,  but  at 
his  own  request. 

Mr.  Reed  contended  that  the  sola  property  of  the  negative  from  which 
the  portrait  was  enlarged  was  vested  in  the  plaintiff.  He  submitted  that 
the  damage  had  been  fully  proved. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  not  for  him  to  consider  the  ownership  of  the 
negative,  and  there  was  also  conflicting  testimony  as  to  how  the  affair 
commenced.  It  was  clear  the  understanding  was  that  the  portrait 
should  only  be  exhibited  in  the  shop  window,  and  it  was  not  suggested 
that  plaintiff  intended  to  have  it  taken  about  as  a  specimen,  which 
might  cause  anyone  considerable  annoyance.  What  he  had  to  decide, 
however,  was  with  regard  to  the  damage.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
defendant  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  Shis  own  hands  ;  everyone 
should  obey  the  law  whatever  his  feelings  might  be.  Defendant  must 
therefore  pay  such  damage  as  he  (the  Judge)  thought  proper,  and  that 
would  be  3s.  6d.  the  value  of  the  box,  and  say  3s.  6d.  the  value  of  the 
glass  of  the  picture.  As  to  the  portrait,  it  appeared  to  him  that  plaintiff 
had  no  right  to  make  an  enlargement  without  the  defendant’s  authority 
and  as  he  did  so  it  was  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  chose  to  paint  it,  it  was  also 
his  own  affair,  and  only  small  damages  would  be  awarded.  He  would  treat 
it  as  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  say  Is.  for  it,  giving  a  verdict  for  8s.  and 
costs. 

- - - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  2851. — “Chairs  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  J.  Bell. — Dated  March  4, 
1885. 

No.  3134. — “Heliotype  and  Photolithographic  Process  and  Apparatus  there¬ 
for;”  communicated  by  C.  A.  Angerer  and  Goschl.  Complete  specification. 
H.  H.  Lake. — Dated  March  10,  1885. 

No.  3150. — “Tripod  Stands  and  Tops  for  the  same  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  J.  Cheney.—  Dated  March  10,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  3763. — “Glazing  Horticultural  Buildings,  whereby  Painting  and  Puttying 
are  dispensed  with.”  C.  and  W.  Allen,  Macclesfield-road,  Holmes-Chapel, 
Cheshire. — Dated  February  22,  1884. 


No.  4811.— “The  Manufacture  of  Chromates  and  Bichromates.”  W  J.  A 
Donald,  Hillheacl,  Glasgow. — Dated,  March  13,  1884. 

No.  15,202. — “Holder  for  Manipulating  a  Photographic  Plate.”  W.  G. 
Honey,  3,  High-street,  Devizes. — Dated,  November  19,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Engraving  by  Photography. 

No.  5134.  Louis  de  Roux,  Begles,  near  Bordeaux,  France. — March  19,  1884. 
The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  engrave  upon  and  prepare  plates  for  printing 
and  other  analogous  purposes  by  means  of  photography. 

I  take  a  negative  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  from  this  a  positive.  I  then 
place  the  positive  upon  carbon  paper,  which  has  previously  been  dipped  in  a 
bath  containing  water  to  which  four  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash  has  been 
added.  The  positive  and  the  carbon  paper  are  then  placed  in  a  frame  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  its  strength.  The  carbon 
paper  is  then  laid  upon  a  copper  plate  in  a  trough,  the  paper  being  first 
moistened,  and  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  copper  plate  by  means  of  a  roller. 
Boiling  water  is  then  poured  upon  the  paper,  and  after  an  interval  of  time, 
which  experience  alone  will  indicate,  I  remove  the  paper,  and  there  remains  on 
the  copper  plate  the  mass  of  carbon  from  the  paper.  This  is  then  washed  off 
the  plate  with  hot  water,  and  there  remains  the  engraving  in  relief  upon  the 
copper  plate.  The  copper  plate  is  then  dried. 

I  then  prepare  an  alloy  (which  I  name  “  Ccelator  ”)  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients,  melted  together,  viz.  : — 

Mercury  .  10  per  cent. 

Lead .  8  ,,  ,, 

Metal  Darcet  .  70  ,,  ,, 

100 

This  alloy,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  placed  in  a  special  trough,  and  upon  the 
alloy  I  place  the  copper  plate,  with  the  engraved  side  upon  and  next  to  the 
alloy.  The  whole  is  then  placed  under  a  press,  and,  with  the  necessary 
pressure  applied  thereto,  is  allowed  to  get  cool.  When  the  alloy  is  cold,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  press,  I  remove  the  copper  plate  carefully,  and  the  alloy 
bears  the  facsimile  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced. 

After  removing  the  superfluous  metal,  the  plate  may  be  used  as  a  stereotype 
plate,  from  which  prints  may  be  taken  as  in  ordinary  letterpress  printing,  or  as 
in  copper  or  steel  plate  printing,  or  as  in  printing  from  a  lithographic  stone. 

It  is  obvious  that  my  invention  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  bas  reliefs, 
in  metal,  and  analogous  operations. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  improved  manner  of  engraving  upon  and 
preparing  plates  for  printing  and  other  analogous  purposes  by  the  means  and 
appliances  substantially  ae  hereinbefore  described.  2.  The  use  for  the  purpose 
described  of  the  alloy  consisting  of  the  ingredients  and  proportions  substantially 
as  hereinbefore  described. 


Camera  Stands. 

No.  5647.  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park-street,  Liverpool. — March  29, 1S84. 

My  invention  relates  to  extra  or  additional  supports  to  be  fixed  or  attached  to 
the  legs  of  any  tripod  stand  by  means  of  suitable  screws.  These  supports  may 
be  made  of  brass,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  -when  attached,  and  in 
proper  position,  extend  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  and  can  be  attached 
to  or  pressed  against  the  same.  When  so  attached  or  pressed,  they  render  the 
camera  perfectly  rigid  in  case  of  wind,  or  other  disturbing  element.  The 
supports  are  preferably  four  in  number,  and  each  of  them  can  be  elevated  or 
lowered  to  the  position  required,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  camera  by  means  of 
a  longitudinal  slot  in  the  lower  part  of  the  support,  through  which  slot  the 
screw  is  attached  to  the  leg  of  the  stand  by  a  nut  or  other  means.  My  invention 
also  relates  to  the  adaptation  of  a  double  swing  (similar  to  that  of  a  compass) 
in  the  top  of  a  tripod  stand.  On  the  top  of  this  swinging  apparatus  the  camera 
is  fastened  by  suitable  means.  From  the  swing,  a  rod  or  brass  tube  (similar  to 
a  pendulum),  with  a  weight  attached  to  its  lower  end,  extends  downwards,  thus 
balancing  or  maintaining  the  camera  in  a  horizontal  or  level  position  when 
being  used  at  sea  (or  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions)  for  taking  instantaneous 
photographs. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  :  —  1.  The  combination  with  camera  stands  and  cameras 
of  adjustable  additional  supports.  2.  The  combination  with  cameras  of  a 
pendulum  or  swinging  weight  suspended  in  cross  bearings  in  the  stand.  3. 
The  combination  with  cameras  and  stands  of  additional  adjustable  supports 
and  pendulum,  or  swinging  weights. 


Improvement  in  Cameras. 

No.  6688.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18,  Brown-street,  Manchester, 
Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller. — April  23,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  that  part  of  a  camera  which  is  called  the  front  board 
usually  having  the  bellows  attached  to  it,  and  carrying  the  lens,  and  consists  of 
an  arrangements  of  parts  whereby  the  said  front  board  is  more  conveniently 
placed  and  retained  at  any  required  angle,  and  folded  in  reduced  space  when 
the  camera  is  required  to  be  closed. 

My  invention  may  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  folding  camera,  by  constructing 
the  front  board  so  that  it  is  suspended  between  two  upright  sides,  and  oscillates 
as  a  toilet-glass  oscillates  between  its  standards,  by  means  of  two  screws, 
placed  one  on  either  side,  which  act  as  pivots,  and  are  formed  with  milled  or 
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other  suitable  heads,  aud  which,  when  screwed  home  firmly,  secure  the  front 
board  at  any  required  angle. 

My  invention,  however,  is  more  specially  applicable  to  a  camera  that  has  a 
fork  and  baseboard  and  stretchers,  such  as  are  used  in  a  “  Kinnear  ”  camera. 

In  applying  my  invention  to  a  camera  of  the  latter  description,  I  secure  the 
front  board  to  the  fork  and  also  to  the  stretchers,  by  means  of  two  screws, 
formed  with  milled  or  other  suitable  heads,  and  termed  set  screws. 

I  place  these  screws  one  on  either  side,  and  preferably  equidistant  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  front  board  ;  I  attach  the  lower  part  of  the  fork  to 
the  slide  of  the  camera  baseboard  by  hinges  or  other  suitable  means,  to  enable 
it  to  fold  upon  or  within  the  said  slide  ;  the  front  board  oscillates  between  the 
jaws  of  the  said  fork,  on  the  screws  as  above  described,  which  act  as  pivots,  as 
a  toilet-glass  swings  between  its  stands,  and  can  be  placed  at  any  required 
angle,  and  firmly  retained  in  such  position  by  the  screws  with  which  it  is 
secured  to  the  fork  being  tightly  screwed. 

When  it  is  required  to  fold  down  the  front  board  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
the  camera,  I  slack  the  screws  by  which  it  is  secured  on  either  side  to  the  fork 
and  stretchers,  thereby  allowing  the  screws,  while  retaining  their  positions  in 
the  front  board  and  fork,  to  slide  down  elongated  grooves  or  openings  in  the 
stretchers. 

The  position  of  the  front  board,  relatively  with  the  fork  and  stretchers,  is 
thus  reversed,  the  top  of  board  coming  over  to  the  position  previously  occupied 
by  the  bottom,  and  the  bottom  going  in  towards  the-  camera  body,  and  it  can 
thus  be  folded  down  within  the  space  or  recess  in  the  base  board,  the  fork  and 
stretchers  remaining  attached,  but  lying  by  the  side  and  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  front  board,  the  whole  movement  being  performed  without  detaching  any 
part ;  the  camera  can  then  be  closed  by  being  shut  in  the  same  way  as  a  book. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

What  I  claim  is  :■ — 1.  The  swinging  or  oscillating  movement  of  the  front 
board  in  a  photographic  camera,  between  the  sides  of  the  fork,  to  obtain  front 
and  back  spring,  and  the  use  of  two  set  screws  to  fix  front  board  in  any  required 
angle  or  position.  2.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  combined  arrangement 
and  use  of  a  fork,  stretchers  with  long  slots,  set  screws,  and  front  board,  whereby 
the  said  front  board,  fork,  and  stretchers,  may  be  folded  down  upon  or  within 
the  recess  in  baseboard,  or  raised  again  into  any  required  position,  without  un¬ 
screwing  or  detaching  any  part,  substantially  as  herein  before  described. 

- - -  ♦— - - - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

„  17  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  18  . 

"  18  . 

"  19  . 

„  20  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club.... . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  at 
Pall  Mall  East,  London, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  presided. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Webster,  J.  J.  Acworth,  and  Wilson  Noble,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  introduced  the  subject  of  Drying  Cup¬ 
boards.  He  said  that  at  a  recent  meeting  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
best  time  for  drying  plates  was  between  twelve  and  sixteen  hours  ;  when  the 
time  is  shortened,  there  is  liability  to  blisters,  and  the  film  becomes  too 
tenacious  and  brittle.  When  the  drying  is  longer,  say  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  gelatine  begins  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  decomposition  which  again  sets  up  blistering  or  frilling.  A  box 
which  will  dry  four  or  five  dozen  plates  at  a  time  is  suitable  for  an  amateur. 
His  drying-box  measured  about  5x4x2  feet,  which  was  a  convenient  size. 
He  then  described,  by  means  of  drawings,  how  it  was  heated  by  hot  water 
apparatus  and  a  kind  of  Bunsen’s  burner ;  there  was  a  large  body  of  water  in 
the  containing  vessels,  so  that  the  drying-box  was  not  liable  to  rapid  variations 
in  temperature,  in  fact  it  took  several  hours  to  warm  the  water  to  the  maximum 
desired,  so  that  the  plates  have  time  to  set  and  dry,  and  then  are  hardened  by 
the  increased  heat.  The  box  is  also  so  constructed  that  a  warm  current  of  air 
passes  through.  The  maximum  temperature  he  used  was  85°  Fahr. ,  which  he 
submitted  to  be  a  good  one  for  drying  plates.  Two  self-registering  thermo¬ 
meters  are  kept  in  the  box  to  give  information  about  the  temperatures  reached, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  open  the  door  every  time  information  about 
maximum  or  minimum  temperatures  was  required. 

Mr.  James  Cadett  said  that  there  are  two  ways  of  drying  plates,  the  one 
upon  a  manufacturing  scale  and  the  other  upon  the  scale  required  for  ordinary 
use.  About  four  years  ago  he  had  occasion  to  carry  out  many  experiments  on 
this  subject,  and  he  tried  various  drying-boxes.  His  place  was  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  large  building  in  a  damp  situation,  and  the  dampness  caused  him  to 
come  to  grief  in  nearly  everything ;  even  Mr.  England’s  excellent  drying-box 
did  not  answer  in  such  a  situation,  for  he  could  never  dry  plates  with  it  under 
three  days.  Next  he  tried  the  heating  of  the  air-pipe  of  the  box  at  the  bottom 
where  the  air  entered,  and  lastly  he  fell  back  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordinary 
cooking  oven,  in  which  it  is  well  known  to  be  possible  to  dry  anything.  He 
therefore  fixed  a  sheet  of  iron  in  the  bottom  of  the  drying  cupboard,  and  put  a 
little  gas  jet  eight  inches  underneath,  consuming  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  of 
gas  per  hour.  He  took  the  warm  air  out  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  chimney 
with  bent  elbows  ;  a  bent  tube  at  the  bottom  let  in  the  air.  The  temperature 
inside  the  box  was  from  90°  to  100°  Fahr.  It  worked  well  and  had  given  him 
no  trouble  since.  When  plates  are  dried  very  rapidly,  say  in  about  two  hours, 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensitiveness  equal  to  about  three  numbers  on  the  Warnerke 


sensitometer  as  compared  with  the  plates  dried  in  eighteen  hours.  The  latter 
is  the  best  time  of  drying ;  if  twenty-four  hours  be  given  there  is  a  little 
liability  to  veil,  which  however  can  be  to  some  extent  avoided  b\  the  use  ul 
carbolic  acid  or  of  thymol.  In  drying  plates  on  a  large  scale,  a  room  with  hot- 
water  pipes  around  it  seems  to  be  the  best  arrangement ;  there  is  then  a  gentle 
heat  all  over  the  room. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Djcbenham  remarked  that  plates  are  best  dried  at  a  moderate 
speed,  in  six  or  eight  up  to  twenty-four  hours.  Too  quick  drying  brings 
tendency  to  frilling  ;  this  is  not,  he  thought,  due  to  the  time,  but  to  the  heat 
bringing  the  gelatine  nearly  to  its  melting  point,  for  the  evil  does  not  take 
place  with  quick  drying  by  currents  of  air;  he  therefore  did  not  think  that 
long  drying  produced  the  best  plates,  although  it  did  so  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  Mr.  Wellington,  who  produced  very  good  plates,  was  four  days  in 
drying  them,  but  he  used  thymol  in  his  emulsion,  and,  instead  of  heat,  lie 
merely  employed  a  box  containing  chloride  of  calcium.  The  conditions  as  to 
time  of  drying  are  not,  therefore,  absolute,  but  relative  to  other  circumstances. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  said  that  he  had  tried  many  drying-boxes.  At 
first  lie  was  enchanted  with  Mr.  England’s,  but  when  he  increased  the  size  of 
his  plates,  the  gelatine  on  them  melted  where  nearest  to  the  warm  central  pipe 
of  the  chamber.  Seven  or  eight  hours  seems  to  be  about  the  best  tune  for 
drying.  Now  he  puts  a  coil  of  common  gas  piping  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  causes  water  to  circulate  through  it  from  a  little  tank  outside ;  two  quarts 
of  water  will  last  for  this  arrangement  for  three  or  four  weeks  without  suffering 
serious  diminution.  The  water  is  heated  by  a  little  gas-jet  beneath  the  tank, 
and  the  plates  are  dried  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  anything  beyond  this  time  is 
objectionable,  because  it  is  a  convenience  to  then  be  able  to  empty  the  box  for 
fresh  use.  Bunsen’s  burners  are  dangerous  things  to  leave  alight  at  night ;  lie 
consequently  would  warn  every  one  against  their  use.  The  size  of  his  drying- 
cupboard  is  four  feet  by  three  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet,  and  it  is  worked  at 
a  temperature  80°  to  85°  Falir.,  which  heat  is  well  maintained  on  a  cold 
winters  night.  He  liked  his  plates  to  be  in  the  cupboard  some  little  time 
before  he  began  to  apply  heat. 

Mr.  W.  England  stated  that  he  still  uses  his  drying-box,  and  finds  it  to 
answer  well.  He  then  described  it,  the  details  agreeing  with  those  published 
in  Captain  Abney’s  book.  He  liked  to  dry  plates  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
and  thought  that  Captain  Abney’s  box  would  be  a  better  one  if  he  put  the  gas- 
jet  and  water-tank  in  another  room,  to  avoid  danger  to  the  plates  from  the 
fumes  of  burning  gas. 

Captain  Abney  had  met  with  no  practical  inconvenience  in  that  way. 

Mr.  \Y.  Bedford  once  had  a  drying-box  on  Mr.  Cadett’s  principle,  until  one 
day  he  found  that  the  plates  dried  more  rapidly  when  it  was  left  open  than 
when  it  was  closed  ;  since  then  he  had  simply  dried  his  plates  in  the  open  room, 
without  heat.  He  had  tried  drying  with  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  box  ;  the 
plates  were  placed  back  to  back  in  pairs,  and  the  pairs  about  two  inches  apart ; 
the  time  of  drying  was  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  convenient  to 
be  able  thus  to  put  plates  into  a  little  box,  and  to  dry  them,  when  they  were 
made  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  tried  to  drive  off  the  water  from  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  in  order  to  use  the  latter  salt  over  again,  but  that  plan  gave  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  asked  what  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium  he  used. 

Mr.  Bedford  replied  that  he  used  about  three  pounds’  weight  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  dried  perhaps  twelve  square  feet  of  plate  surface. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  drove  the  water  out  of  the  used  chloride  of  calcium 
by  subjecting  the  latter  to  heat  in  a  flat  dish. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  said,  that  about  the  year  1858  he  described  to 
that  Society  a  dessicating  box,  in  which  he  used  quicklime  as  the  drying  agent ; 
it  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  with  a  perforated  partition  above  it ; 
this  was  long  before  the  day  of  dry  plates,  and  the  plan  was  used  to  dry  albu- 
menised  paper  quickly  for  military  purposes.  Quicklime  is  cheaper  than 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  more  generally  obtainable  without  diffiulty.  To  warm 
a  room  quickly  and  cheaply,  nothing  could  be  better  than  George’s  calorigen  ; 
he  was  very  pleased  with  its  action.  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  had.  stated  that  a 
art  of  his  drying  apparatus  was  made  of  copper  piping  ;  some  other  metal  had 
etter  be  substituted,  for  the  sulphurous  acid  from  the  gas  would  attack  it,  of 
all  metals,  most  savagely. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  date  of  their  meeting  next  month  had  to 
be  altered,  and  the  day  would  be  April  7th.  The  walls  of  the  room  would  then 
be  bare,  and  he  wished  the  members  to  bring  with  them  specimen  prints  on  the 
new  rapid  paper,  for  display  and  examination  ;  he  hoped  that  they  would  bring 
specimens  of  their  failures,  as  well  as  of  their  successes,  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

The  meeting,  which  was  a  short  one,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  paper 
for  reading,  then  closed, 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  March  5,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Mason  A  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,— Mr.  William  H.  Hyslop 
presided.  .  , ,  ,  .  „  , , 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  announced  that  a  demonstration  would  be  given  ot  the 
method  of  manipulating  the  positive  and  negative  gelatine  papers. 

Mr.  R,  L.  Kidd,  who  performed  the  manipulations,  said  that  he  would  begin 
with  the  contact  printing  paper,  and  close  with  the  negative  paper.  He  placed 
four  printing  frames  upon  their  sides,  so  as  to  enclose  a  rectangular  space,  m 
the  middle  of  which  space  he  put  upon  the  table  a  lighted  night-light,  with 
which  he  next  ignited  two  inches  of  magnesium  wire ;  this  burnt  .away  m  a 
moment,  and  the  exposure  of  four  prints  was  thus  finished.  He  then  immersed 
the  paper,  dry,  in  the  following  developer 


Solution  A. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash  . 8  ounces. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  h  ounce. 

Hot  water  .  50  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Sulphate  of  iron  .  10  drachms. 

Citric  acid  . . .  2  ounce. 

Hot  water  .  50  ounces. 
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Each  solution  is  separately  filtered  and  set  aside  until  required  for  use,  then 
some  of  solution  B  is  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  solution  A  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  on  this  point :  the  iron  solution  must  be  poured  into  the  oxalate 
solution,  and  not  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  is  important,  lie  said,  not  to 
finger  the  surface  of  the  paper,  since  that  would  give  rise  to  stains,  but  to 
handle  it  by  the  corners,  pc-  developed  each  print  separately,  and  kept  it 
constantly  moving  in  the  developer,  raising  it  frequently  for  examination  ;  it 
took  a  minute  or  two  to  develope,  with  the  room  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  Fahr.  He  removed  it  from  the  developer,  he  continued,  before  it  was 
quite  deep  enough,  placed  it  in  a  dish,  poured  several  changes  of  cold  water  on 
and  off  it  from  a  jug,  without  a  moment’s  delay  ;  this  quick  and  copious  wash¬ 
ing  being  necessary,  lie  said,  to  prevent  discolouration,  for  the  development 
goes  on  after  removal  from  the  developer ;  careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
this  part  of  the  operations.  Next  he  placed  the  print  for  about  ten  minutes  in 
a  bath  composed  of 

Common  alum . . . . .  4  ounces. 

Water  . . . . . . .  80  ,, 

When  the  exposure  of  the  print  is  sufficient,  the  image  should  develope  to  a 
reddish  colour.  The  colour  is  governed  by  the  length  of  exposure.  A  short 
exposure  gives  a  greyish  tone  ;  too  much  exposure  gives  flatness.  About  five 
seconds  is  the  proper  exposure  to  average  daylight.  Great  latitude  of  exposure 
is  permissible,  for  four  inches  of  magnesium  wire  may  safaly  be  burnt  in 
exposing,  when  two  are  sufficient.  A  long  exposure  at  six  inches  distance 
from  an  argand  gas  flame  may  be  given,  but  the  tone  is  not  so  good.  Mag-*, 
nesium  wire  gives  a  better  tone  even  than  daylight ;  the  more  intense  the  light 
the  better  the  tone.  Weak  negatives  are  better  for  this  process  than  strong 
ones,  and  prints  from  the  thinnest  negatives  become  reddest  in  the  developing 
solution  ;  a  denser  negative,  exposed  for  a  longer  time,  would  give  the  same 
red  tone.  If  the  prints  be  fixed  without  being  toned,  they  turn  a  yellowish 
colour.  If  the  prints  are  left  for  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the  alum-bath,  a 
bleaching  action  sets  in ;  the  development  does  not  finish  until  they  get  into 
the  alum,  so  it  is  most  important  to  wash  them  quickly,  and  to  get  them  into 
the  alum  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  put  into  the  alum  without  sufficient 
washing,  the  effect  is  that  the  developer  finds  its  way  into  the  toning -bath  after 
several  prints  have  been  treated,  and  throws  down  the  gold.  His  firm  uses 
three  alum-baths,  and  passes  the  prints  from  one  to  another  in  succession.  The 
toning-bath  they  use  is  thus  composed 

Solution  A. 

Acetate  of  soda . . . .  40  drachms. 

Chloride  of  lime  . , .  160  grains. 

Water . .  80  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Chloride  of  gold  . . . .  15  grains. 

Water . . . . . .  4  ounces. 

In  mixing  the  toning-bath  for  use,  one  ounce  of  A  is  mixed  with  two  drachms 
of  B,  then  ten  ounces  of  warm  water  are  added  ;  care  is  taken  to  add  the  water 
after  first  mixing  A  and  B  in  the  proportions  stated .  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  quite  cold  before  using.  By  this  process  two  persons,  he  said,  can 
turn  out  about  a  gross  of  prints  in  an  hour.  They  are  fixed  in 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  . . . . . .  2  ounces. 

Water  . . . . . . . . . .  1  pint. 

After  the  final  washing  they  are  squeegeed  face  downwards  upon  glass,  and 
are  starched  while  on  the  glass  to  preserve  the  gloss ;  when  dry  they  are 
passed  through  a  rolling  press.  There  is  much  uniformity  in  the  photographs 
when  printing  from  the  same  negative  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  they 
removed  the  paper  prints  from  the  glass  and  mounted  them  by  the  edges  only, 
to  preserve  the  gloss.  With  the  half  gloss  produced  by  rolling  they  can  easily 
be  spotted,  but  with  the  full  gloss  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  spotting 
which  is  met  with  in  all  enamelled  prints. 

Mr.  Mackie  here  remarked  that  chrome  alum  would  render  insoluble  the 
colour  used  in  spotting 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  presented  for  inspection  some  prints,  the  result 
of  comparative  experiments,  indicating  that  Mr.  Debenham’s  idea  is  right,  that 
the  colour  of  the  image  is  due  to  the  time  it  is  in  the  developer,  and  that  the 
time  of  exposure  influences  the  colour  merely  by  modifying  the  time  the  paper 
can  be  allowed  tq  remain  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  fact  is,  that  the  red  colour  of  the 
prints  belongs  to  early  stages  of  development. 

Mr.  Kidd  continued  that  he  toned  the  prints  in  the  acetate-bath  already 
described.  When  he  wanted  warm  tones  he  toned  but  slightly ;  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  fixing  solution  brings  the  tones  up  much  warmer,  but  if  left  too  long 
in  the  hyposulphite  they  become  cold.  No  change  of  colour  fakes  place  after 
they  are  fixed.  When  the  thiosulphate  of  soda  solution  is  too  strong,  it  gives 
a  yellowish  colour  ;  it  should  contain  from  two  to  four  ounces  to  the  pint,  but 
never  more  than  four.  The  prints  dry  down  like  those  on  albumen  ;  they  dry 
colder  if  anything,  but  there  is  not  much  change.  They  are  washed  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  running  water.  Passage  through  an  alum-bath  after  fixing 
lias  a  bleaching  tendency.  When  they  are  dried  on  glass  plates,  the  plates  are 
first  thoroughly  cleaned  with  whiting,  then  dusted  with  plenty  of  French 
chalk.  The  French  chalk  must  not  be  removed  by  hard  rubbing,  but  simply 
dusted  off  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  The  prints  so  treated  strip  off  better 
from  ordinary  polished  sheet  glass  than  they  do  from  patent  plate.  In 
mounting,  the  cardboard  mount  is  damped  with  a  sponge,  and  the  two  passed 
through  the  rolling  press.  When  it  is  intended  to  tone  to  the  black  stages,  it 
is  well  to  let  the  development  proceed  a  little  further,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bleach.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  with  the  argentic 
gelatino-bromide  paper  for  negatives.  One  advantage  of  these  paper  negatives 
is,  he  said,  that  you  can  print  through  them  from  either  side,  and  it  is 
difficult .  to  see  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  results.  He  here  passed 
round  a  number  of  large  paper  negatives,  enlarged  from  small  transparencies. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  wished  to  know  if  the  negative  paper  were  cheaper  than 
gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  Kidd  replied  that  it  was  about  one-third  cheaper,  especially  when  it 
became  a  question  of  the  larger  sizes.  He  developed  the  paper  negatives  with 


pyrogallol  because  it  gave  a  greater  range  in  the  matter  of  density.  The 
prepared  paper  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  place  free  from  damp.  An 
advantage  in  the  use  of  such  paper  is,  that  it  lends  itself  so  readily  to  stumping, 
and  that,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  Any  alkaline  pyrogallol  developer 
will  do  ;  that  he  employed  was 

Solution  A. 

Pyrogallol .  40  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  6  ,, 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

Solution  B. 

Liquor  ammonias,  s.g.  ‘880  .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 120  grains. 

Water  . .  2  ounces. 

For  use,  five  drops  of  B  are  added  to  each  ounce  of  A.  He  then  threw  an 
enlarged  image  of  a  small  transparency  upon  a  dry  sheet  of  the  sensitive  paper 
pinned  against  a  board  ;  to  do  this,  a  lantern,  with  a  paraffine  lamp  of  four  wicks 
and  a  nine-inch  condenser,  was  used  ;  the  time  of  exposure  was  a  little  over 
half-a-minute,  with  a  lens  not  stopped  down.  He  next  soaked  the  exposed 
paper  in  water  in  a  dish,  poured  off  the  water,  and  applied  the  developer  ;  the 
image  was  long  in  making  its  appearence,  and  was  fully  developed  in  about 
ten  minutes.  It  was  washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  A. 
Mackie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haddon,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  ‘new  slide-dissolver  for  the  optical 
lantern  ;  a  to-and-fro  motion  dissolved  the  light  and  changed  the  slide. 

Mr.  Trinks  exhibited  a  negative  of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  image  being 
formed  entirely  of  metallic  gold  ;  he  had  produced  this  by  the  chloride  of  gold 
in  water,  in  continuation  of  the  experiments  lie  had  described  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Mr.  C.  Barker  then  described  his  method  of  preparing  and  using  a  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver  paper,  containing  also  tartrate  of  silver,  as  described  in  these 
pages  last  week. 

Mr.  Briginshaw  passed  round  some  excellent  microphotographs,  printed 
on  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper  ;  one  of  them  represented  the  gizzard  of  a 
cricket. 

Mr.  Haddon  sent  round  a  specimen  of  platinised  glass,  which  he  stated  to 
be  of  value  as  a  mirror,  because  of  its  non-liability  to  tarnish  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Darker,  who  was  present,  would  state  how  it  was  made. 

Mr.  C.  Darker  stated  that  in  1870  he  had  received  information  how  to  prepare 
this  glass  from  Mr.  Lettsom,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Monte  Video,  who  obtained 
the  information  from  Germany,  from  Professor  Ralph  Boppger.  The  latter 
stated  that  a  perfectly  dry  sample  of  chloride  of  platinum  must  be  selected, 
and  some  oil  of  rosemary  poured  over  it  in  a  small  mortar,  in  which  they  are  to 
be  worked  up  together  ;  the  oil  has  to  be  removed  three  times,  and  a  fresh  por¬ 
tion  added,  until  a  mass  is  left  behind  as  soft  as  pitch,  in  which  no  undecom¬ 
posed  chloride  of  platinum  is  visible  ;  the  oil  takes  up  a  yellow  colour  from  the 
chlorine.  When  at  length  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  converted  into  the  black 
mass  it  must  be  well  rubbed  up  with  the  pestle  with  about  five  times  its  weight 
of  oil  of  lavender,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  thin  fluid  is  formed.  Then  it 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  about  half  an  hour.  For  the  production  of  the  film, 
apply  some  of  the  mixture,  by  means  of  a  brush,  as  uniformly  as  possible  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  giving  the  latter  the  thinnest  possible  coat ;  the  thinner 
the  coat  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  resulting  film  of  platinum.  The  plate  is 
next  to  be  subjected  to  a  very  low,  scarcely  perceptible  red  heat,  applied  with 
caution  by  means  of  a  muffle  or  of  a  Bunsen’s  burner.  If  by  oversight  the 
coating  should  turn  out  faulty,  or  if  there  should  be  a  breakage,  the  metal  can 
be  removed  by  a  simple  galvanic  process  ;  common  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
poured  over  the  plate,  and  the  platinised  surface  then  touched  with  a  zinc  rod ; 
hydrogen  is  evolved  above  and  below  the  platinum  surface,  so  that  the  metallic 
film  scales  off,  and,  despite  its  weight,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
platinum  can  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  Only  enough  platinising  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  day’s  use  should  be  prepared,  as  it  will  not  keep  long.  An  organic 
salt  of  platinum  is  formed  by  the  use  of  the  oils,  and  this  salt  can  be  obtained 
in  yellow  crystals,  which  crystals  will  burn  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  leave 
a  residue  of  compact  platinum  of  dazzling  whiteness.  The  method  is  useful  for 
the  production  of  concave  mirrors  for  opticians. 

Mr.  Brown  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Darker  had  himself  so  prepared  the  piece 
of  glass  then  before  them. 

Mr.  Darker  replied  that  he  had  not ;  but  he  had  with  him  (and  then 
produced)  a  piece  of  white  earthenware  he  had  coated  by  the  process.  He 
wished  to  add  that,  at  the  last  meeting,  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  explosions  in  using  the  oxy-calcium  spirit  jet,  but 
that  accidents  have  sometimes  occurred  through  allowing  the  reservoir  of 
spirits  to  become  heated,  so  that  the  vapour  took  fire  in  the  lantern,  and  the 
flames  were  difficult  to  put  out.  The  same  occurs  when  the  reservoir  is  too 
high  at  the  back,  causing  the  spirit  to  overflow  through  the  wick-tube.  The 
remedy  for  the  first  is  to  keep  the  reservoirs  cool ;  and  for  the  second,  to  keep 
the  jets  horizontal  by  means  of  a  suitable  clamp. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  whether  heating  the  glass  to  reduce  the  platinum  would 
distort  the  figure  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Darker  replied  that  there  -was  great  danger  of  spoiling  a  true  curve  in 
the  glass  by  the  heating,  so  that  he  preferred  a  surface-silvering  process,  which 
he  would  show  to  the  Association  hereafter.  It  was  superior  to  platinum  for 
true  figure,  but  not  for  permanency.  It  was  difficult  to  scratch  off  any  of  the 
film  before  them  with  a  knife  ;  they  might  try  if  they  liked. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Board  of  this  Association  inet  at  181,  Aldersgate-street,  on  4th  instant, — 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Cushing  (London),  W.  J.  Evans  (Lee),  D.  Goff  (Liverpool), 
W.  Mackey  (Liverpool),  R.  Meek  (Richmond),  J.  Newton  (Liverpool),  W. 
Wheller  (Loudwater)  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 
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An  application  for  assistance  from  the  widow  of  a  late  member  then  received 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  who  subsequently  made  a  provisional  grant 
of  £12. 

The  meeting  discussed  various  methods  for  improving  the  Association,  and 
decided  to  issue  by  advertisement  a  circular  letter  to  the  photographic  fraternity, 
to  the  following  effect : — 

‘  ‘  That  the  Association  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It 
has  relieved  necessitous  cases  by  direct  money  grants,  and  been  useful  in  put¬ 
ting  assistants  out  of  work  in  correspondence  with  employers.  It  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  fund  of  about  £180,  but  the  general  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  body  has  been  very  imperfectly  elicited  ill  its  favour.  The  Board, 
therefore,  makes  this  public  and  direct  appeal  to  employers  and  employed,  to 
consider  if  such  an  Association  is  a  desirable  thing  in  itself,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  support  it. 

“The  Association  is  distinctly  a  benevolent  society,  and  indirectly  only  a 
benefit  society.  Its  primary-  object  is  not  to  inculcate  provident  self- 
regarding  thrift,  but  to  organize  effective  distribution  of  the  charity  of  an 
important  profession.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  life  insurance,  sub¬ 
scription  to  benefit  societies,  kc. ,  but  to  provide  means  of  investigating  the 
disasters  of  fortune,  which  strike  members  of  a  community  despite  prudential 
arrangements. 

“The  Board  will  deem  its  task  a  thankless  one  unless  appreciated  and 
supported  by  masters  and  men  more  widely  than  at  present.  At  least  500 
additional  annual  subscribers  of  10s.  are  wanted.  Donations,  doubtless,  would 
follow  in  proportion  to  numbers  and  need. 

“  The  next  general  meeting  of  the  members  in  May  will  be  summoned  to 
decide  on  the  future  of  the  Association. 

“The  Board  is  unwilling  to  abandon  its  work,  and  will  wait  the  issue  of  this 
appeal.  Masters,  it  is  hoped,  will  confer  with  their  employes.  Communica¬ 
tions  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  Association  are  invited  by  the  Board, 
and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  W.  S.  Bird,  74,  New  Oxford-street, 
W.C.,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  J.  Stuart,  112,  New  Bond-street,  W.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  general  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  5th 
instant, — Mr.  Archibald  Robertson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  was  gone  through,  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  read 
a  paper  on  Ferrous  Tartrate  as  a  Developer  for  Alpha  Paper. 

Mr.  John  Urie  read  a  paper  on  the  Daguerreotype  Process,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  younger  members,  also  developed  several  plates. 

Mi-.  John  Urie,  jun.,  exhibited  his  new  patent  automatic  printing  machines. 
He  said,  as  the  new  gelatino-chloride  paper  is  bound  to  make  a  revolution  in 
the  system  of  printing,  and  all  experiments  clearly  show  that  unless  the 
correct  exposure  has  been  given  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  mechanical  means  would  answer.  I  therefore 
constructed  an  automatic  machine  that  answers  the  purpose  to  the  greatest 
nicety.  The  working  parts  are  arranged  in  a  box,  twenty  inches  long  by  eleven 
inches  broad  and  twelve  inches  deep,  having  two  drums,  one  at  each  end,  to 
roll  and  unroll  the  sensitive  paper.  The  band  of  paper  moves  under  the  nega¬ 
tive,  which,  by  means  of  a  series  of  levers  and  clockwork  automatically  lifting 
the  negatives  after  each  exposure,  and  giving  the  exact  time  required,  so  that  when 
developed  the  whole  band  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  The  machine  may  be  set 
to  any  length  of  exposure,  from  five  seconds  to  five  minutes,  by  means  of  a 
barrel.  The  gaslight  arrangement,  which  is  turned  down  automatically  during 
the  shifting  of  each  print  may  be  intensified  to  any  extent  by  a  reflector  over 
tlie  top  of  the  negative ;  each  print  averages  twenty  seconds  on  the  Alpha  paper. 
Any  mechanical  power  may  be  used  to  work  the  machine. 

Interesting  discussions  took  place  on  the  several  subjects  brought  before  the 
meeting,  and  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  several  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman  Intimated  that  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  would  be 
nominated  at  next  meeting. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  5tli. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Washington  Teasdale,  F.R.  M.S.,  occupied 
the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  and  other  formal  business, 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Thornton  said  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
tlie  Lantern  Exhibition  and  the  Technical  Lantern  night,  had  desired  him  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  one  or  two  points  which  appeared  to 
them  necessary  in  order  to  make  future  exhibitions  more  successful.  The  first 
was,  the  size  of  transparencies.  On  the  night  of  the  exhibition,  slides  made  on 
plates  of  various  sizes  were  handed  in,  but,  of  course,  only  those  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  high  could  be  passed  through  the  lantern.  In  his  opinion,  the 
best  size  was  three  inches  and  a  quarter  square,  for  although  slides  made  on 
quarter  plates  could  be  exhibited,  yet  the  four-inch  condensers  usually  found 
in  lanterns  would  only  illuminate  equally  a  circle  of  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  incurring  extra  cost  and  weight  without 
any  corresponding  advantage.  Then  all  slides  intended  for  exhibition  should 
be  properly  masked,  the  one  in  general  use  being  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
outside,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  inside  ;  the  reason  of  this  would 
readily  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  usual  to  place  the  lantern  in 
such  a  position  that  a  properly  masked  slide  will  just  fill  the  screen.  The 
screen  used  at  the  last  meeting  was  eighteen  feet  square,  but  the  disc  of  light 
given  by  the  lantern  was  twenty-two  feet,  so  that  the  slides,  sent  in  unmounted 
and  without  being  masked,  allowed  the  overplus  of  the  picture  to  extend  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  screen,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  mar  the  effect.  Far  too 
many  slides  were  sent  for  exhibition,  for  although  a  large  number  of  those  sent 
in  were  not  shown,  yet  above  two  hundred  were  passed  through,  and  this  had 
to  be  done  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  very  confusing  effect  on  the  audience,  and 
prevent  either  critical  examination  or  enjoyment.  Some — many  of  the  slides 
wrere  of  great  excellency,  but  it  very  frequently  happened  that  a  series  of  slides 


would  be  completely  spoilt  by  one  or  two  that  were,  on  account  of  their  density 
or  other  defect,  unfit  for  exhibition  ;  and  this,  he  thought,  was  caused  by  tht 
fact  that  many  of  the  members  were  new  to  lantern  slide  making,  and  then-fore 
were  not  in  the  best  position  for  judging  as  to  what  would  look  well  on  the 
screen.  Now,  if  the  lantern  exhibitions  were  continued,  and  the  public 
maintain  their  interest  in  them,  every  slide  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  niuat 
be  excluded,  or  the  reputation  of  the  Society  would  suffer.  In  order  to  ,  if, .  t 
this,  he  suggested  that  all  slides  intended  for  exhibition  should  be  delivered  to 
a  sub-committee  composed  of  lantern  experts,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the 
date  of  the  exhibition,  so  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  leisurely 
examining  each  slide,  and  selecting  for  exhibition  such  as  they  thought  suitable. 
The  experience  they  had  gained  at  the  recent  exhibition  was  not  only  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  had  also  been  amusing.  Notwithstanding  the  request  that  all  slides 
should  be  delivered  some  time  previous  to  the  exhibition,  many  were  handed 
in  after  the  exhibition  had  commenced  ;  some  were  numbered  in  lead  pencil  on 
the  black  paper  forming  the  mask,  and  arranged  in  anything  but  consecutive 
order.  There  are  only  eight  corners  on  which  a  slide  can  be  marked,  and  tbs 
exhibitors  had  utilised  six  out  of  the  eight ;  others  were  not  marked  at  all,  and 
most  of  the  instructions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  markings  were  given 
verbally,  and  during  the  exhibition  ;  so  that  the  members  would  readily 
see  that  to  conduct,  with  anything  like  credit  a  public  exhibition,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  pick  out  each  slide,  ascertain  its  number,  compare 
that  with  the  list,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  find  out  from 
its  mysterious  marking  which  was  the  side  to  place  next  the  condensors, 
in  addition  to  interviewing  would-be  exhibitors,  and  receiving  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  would  require  the  services  of  a  far  more  talented  individual  than 
is  usually  to  be  found  occupying  the  position  of  Secretary  to  a  Photographic 
Society.  In  order  to  avoid  this  it  was  suggested  that  all  slides  should  be 
delivered,  as  previously  suggested,  some  time  prior  to  the  exhibition,  placed  in 
grooved  boxes,  numbered  and  arranged  consecutively,  and  each  one  distinctly 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Photographic  Club,  i.e., 
That  'each  slide  shall  bear  on  its  face  two  white  patches,  one  on  each  upper 
corner.  By  the  face  of  the  slide  is  meant  that  side  which  when  held  next  to 
the  eye  shows  the  picture  or  any  reading  the  right  way  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
all  slides  not  seut  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  excluded. 

The  Chairman  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  many  of  the  suggestions,  and 
pointed  out  that  their  adoption  would  not  only  tend  to  make  the  exhibitions 
more  enjoyable,  but  would  materially  lessen  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Marshall  trusted  the  matter  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Committee, 
and  that  bye-laws  for  the  management  of  the  lantern  nights  would  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members  previous  to  the  next  exhibition. 

Mr.  Thornton  then  said  that  the  sub-committee,  in  arranging  for  this, 
the  technical  lantern  night  had  had  under  their  consideration  the  way  in 
which  the  most  information  respecting  lantern  slides  could  be  obtained,  and 
they  had  decided  to  request  some  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  last  meeting  to 
consent  to  slides  by  various  processes  being  made  from  their  negatives.  To 
this  they  had  consented,  and  that  evening  it  was  the  intention  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  to  exhibit  from  each  negative  slides  by  six  or  seven  different  pro¬ 
cesses,  leaving  for  the  members  to  criticise  as  they  thought  fit. 

Two  oxyhydrogen  lanterns  fitted  with  twin  condensors  and  objectives  were 
placed  in  a  suitable  position  for  throwing  two  five-feet  discs  side  by  side 
on  a  screen.  In  each  series  of  slides  the  negative  was  first  exhibited,  and  it- 
general  character  commented  on  ;  and  then  slides  made  from  by  the  gelatino- 
biomide  process  (Ramsden’s  special  lantern  plates),  gelatino-chloride  (Cowan’s), 
direct  printing  (Hutinet’s),  collodion  washed  emulsion  (Brooks’),  and  collodion 
emulsion  with  beer  preservative,  were  submitted  for  the  judgment  of  the 
members.  The  majority  appeared  rather  to  disregard  the  question  of  colour, 
and  attach  more  importance  to  other  qualities.  The  slides  on  Ramsden’s 
gelatino-bromide  plates  were  considered  the  best,  but  in  several  instances 
these  were  closely  run  by  Cowan’s  chloride  plates  and  Brooks’  washed 
emulsion.  The  colour  of  the  latter  elicited  much  admiration  from  some  of  the 
members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  whilst  it  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr. 
Ramsden’s  slides  had  been  so  successful,  yet  he  should  hardly  like  to  say  there 
was  any  best  process  of  preparation,  so  much  depending  on  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  operator.  Some  people  could  succeed  in  obtaining  good 
results  by  any  process,  others  fail  more  or  less.  Even  professional  experts  by 
any  one  selected  process  seldom  attain  to  uniformity  of  result  or  equality  of 
merit.  For  reduction  or  copying  in  the  camera  the  collodion  process  has 
many  advantages,  but  only  to  those  who  have  long  worked  the  process  and 
have  the  requisite  appliances.  The  prevalence  of  metallic  toning  is  to  be 
depreciated  as  tending  to  opacity  and  hardness.  Of  the  extraordinary  facilities 
now  offered  in  the  matter  of  gelatine  dry  plates  he  had  freely  availed  himself 
for  contact  printing.  For  maps,  plans,  and  all  line  work,  slow  and  sure  plates, 
such  as  those  called  5  x  10  times,  gave  with  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate  develop¬ 
ment  excellent  results.  Such  plates  similarly  developed  would  also  render  the 
half-tones  of  pictorial  subjects  satisfactorily,  and  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  require  more  care  that  the  development  be  arrested  at  the  proper  time, 
and  more  careful  toning  of  the  exposure.  Further  experiment  on  development 
of  the  same  plates  by  the  various  alkaline  pyro  or  hydrokinone  methods  gave 
a  pleasing  variety  of  good  results,  rising  the  scales  of  brown  and  olive  keys, 
provided  reasonable  extra  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  general  staining  ot 
the  plate.  Mr.  Cowan’s  gelatino-chloride  plates  opened  up  a  promising  field 
for  further  experiments,  and  fully  answered  his  expectations  in  carrying  the 
scale  of  tones  through  a  series  of  browns  and  chocolates. 

A  communication  from  the  W.  B.  Woodbury  Fund  Committee  having  been 
read,  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  as  usual,  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  25th  February, — Mr.  T.  Davey,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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'I'lie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  passed,  Mr.  G.  H.  Faire,  of 
Leicester,  was  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  last  International  Exhibition  was  passed, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Mr.  Tute  for  his  efficient  services  as 
Exhibition  Treasurer.  ) 

Tt  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Colonel  Playfair, 
that  henceforth  the  meetings  tshould  commence  punctually  at  half-past  seven 
instead  of  eight  o’clock,  for  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
thanked  the  meeting,  as,  living  in  the  country,  as  he  did,  it  was  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience  to  him. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  who  had  brought  one  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company’s 
instantaneous  shutters  with  him,  showed  it  to  the  meeting,  and  explained  its 
action,  one  of  the  chief  points  of  which  appeared  to  be  its  lightness  and  porta¬ 
bility.  He  inquired  what  were  the  leading  features  of  Furnell’s  shutter,  to 
which 

Colonel  Playfair  replied  that  he  always  used  a  shutter  of  Furnell’s,  and 
although  it  was  practically  a  rapid  shutter  only,  the  same  as  the  Stereoscopic 
Company’s,  he  found  it  a  great  advantage  that  it  worked  so  slowly  in  its  longest 
exposure. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  it  was  possible,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
shutters  mentioned,  to  close  and  reopen  it  if  the  exposure  were  interrupted  by 
wind. 

Colonel  Playfair  replied  that  Furnell’s  could  be  suddenly  closed  by  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  diaphragm,  such  as  he  had  suggested  to  the  inventor,  and  resetting  it. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  did  not  think  such  a  proceeding  was  at  all  safe,  as  move¬ 
ment  of  the  camera  might  result. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  agreed  with  Mr.  Brightman,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  he  had  seen  no  shutter  combining  all  the  advantages  of  Cadett’s,  with 
which  they  could  get  a  very  slow,  rapid  exposure  (if  such  a  contradiction  be 
admissible),  or  can  open  and  close  the  shutter  as  many  times  as  needed,  keeping 
it  open  for  an  hour  if  necessary. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  endorsed  Mr.  Daniel’s  remarks,  and  said  he  thought 
that  speaker  would  agree  with  him  that  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  second  was  the 
most  rapid  exposure  with  Cadett’s  shutter. 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  the  exposure  was  arranged  in  Cadett’s  to  be  longer 
for  the  foreground  than  the  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Hare  complained  of  the  great  weight  of  Cadett’s  shutter,  and  said  his 
weighed  two  pounds.  Mr.  Daniel,  he  knew  had  a  very  light  one,  weighing  only 
about  twelve  and  a-half  ounces,  and  the  speaker  wrote  to  Messrs.  Marion  to 
supply  him  with  a  wooden  one,  but  they  replied  that  they  did  not  now  supply 
them,  which  much  surprised  him. 

Mr.  Phillips  considered  that,  with  an  exposure  amounting  to  five  or  six 
seconds,  it  was  possible  to  cap  the  lens  when  wind  interfered. 

Mr.  Daniel  considered  such  quite  impossible  without  shaking  the  camera  if 
done  rapidly  enough  to  be  of  any.  service. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  shutter  with 
which  they  could  get  varying  ascertained  rapid  exposures,  also  an  opening  and 
closing  shutter  for  long  exposures. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  that  was  just  what  Cadett’s  supplied.  He  thought  the 
Stereoscopic  Company’s  might  be  much  improved  by  adding  a  pneumatic 
arrangement  to  the  opening  and  closing  flap. 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  elastic  bands  were  not  objectionable  for  use  with 
shutters. 

Mr.  Daniel  considered  so,  as  what  was  ascertained  to  be  a  given  result  with 
a  shutter  to-day  might  be  entirely  changed  after  the  bands  had  had  much  wear 
or  were  changed. 

Mr.  Phillips  thought  the  ordinary  drop-shutter  was  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing, 

The  Chairman  agreed,  if  the  periods  of  exposure  could  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  did  not  vary.  He  feared  a  drop-shutter  was,  however,  wrong  in 
principle. 

Mr.  Brightman  remarked  that  very  few  shutters  besides  Furnell’s  would 
give  (say)  one  and  a-quarter  or  one  and  a-half  seconds,  or  broken  parts  of 
seconds. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  a  general  nature  the  meeting,  which  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  was  adjourned. 

- - 

BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the  Law  Institute. — Mr. 
Duncan  G.  Law,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  a  large  number  of  members  being 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  In  connection 
with  the  prize  competition  in  autumn,  it  was  proposed  that  the  number  of 
exhibits  should  be  limited  to  three  in  each  class.  The  prizes  to  be  in 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Gaskarth  proposed,  and  Mr.  Muff  seconded,  that  a  charge  of  one 
shilling  entrance  fee  be  made  to  each  exhibitor,  to  cover  expenses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Foster,  of  Hornby  Castle,  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  then  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern 
transparencies,  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  the  first  being  a  series  of 
twenty-one  views  of  Savoy,  from  negatives  by  the  President,  the  slides  being 
on  wet  collodion,  by  a  professional  maker.  The  Secretary  also  shewed 
thirty-six  views  of  Yorkshire,  also  on  wet  plates.  Good  slides  by  other 
members  were  shown  by  the  collodio-albumen  and  other  dry  processes,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  those  by  the  wet  process  were  superior  in 
brilliancy. 

A  number  of  interesting  articles  were  exhibited,  including  Heath’s  new 
patent  foreground  shutter,  with  pneumatic  release  ;  also  Cadett’s  new  pneu¬ 
matic  shutter  ;  Adcock’s  patent  vignetting  frame,  and  Marion’s  new  patent 
metal  camera  for  instantaneous  pictures.  All  the  above  were  much  admired. 
The  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,— Mr.  C. 
Alfieri,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Communications  and  letters  were  read  from  the  editor  of  J  nthony’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bulletin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Versailles  Photographic  Society,  The 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Dundee  Association,  and  Glasgow  Amateur 
Association. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  frame  of  members’  work  should,  under  the  Society’s 
name,  be  sent  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  work  of  amateurs,  to  be 
held  next  month, 

Mr.  R.  S.  Burgess  exhibited  a  Plucker’s  telescopic  stand.  Mr.  Allison 
exhibited  a  superior  lialf-plate  set  of  apparatus,  also  an  amateur  set,  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  by  C.  E.  Elliott.  The  President  showed  some  instantaneous 
shutters  of  his  own  manufacture,  made  expressly  to  work  with  Grubb’s  lenses. 

It  was  resolved  that  ladies  be  admitted  as  members,  on  payment  of  half  the 
usual  fee  for  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Allison  and  Mr.  L.  Kelsall  were  elected  members. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  Lloyd  on  Tuesday,  3rd  instant, — Mr.  Councillor  Andrews,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  three  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jones  then  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  his  notice  at  the  last 
meeting,  to  propose  that — “  In  future  the  Society  have  a  fixed  place  of  meeting, 
instead  of  their  present  arrangement  of  meeting  at  members’  homes,  and  that 
it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  committee  to  procure  a  room  for  that 
purpose.” 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  was  read, 
in  which  he  says:  “My  idea  on  the  subject  of  place  of  holding  meeting  is 
decidedly  against  holding  them  at  private  houses,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  double 
my  subscription  if  a  room  could  be  had  suitable  for  the  purpose.” 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  after  some  discussion, 
and  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Rollason,  that  a  place  be  coupled  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  was  unanimously  carried  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  T.  Willdigg  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  Hughes  then  gave  a  demonstration  with  rapid  chloride  paper. 
He  had  intended  to  have  used  the  “Alpha”  paper,  but  having  just  received  a 
sample  from  a  friend  in  London,  he  purposed  operating  with  it.  It  was  not  at 
present  a  commercial  paper,  but  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  in  the 
market  before  long.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  the  exposures  with  a  fan 
gas-jet,  the  negatives  being  landscape  and  portraiture  of  varying  density. 
The  exposures  were  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  forty,  and  fifty  seconds, 
and  owing  to  the  light  being  weak  some  of  the  landscapes  were  slightly  under 
exposed.  The  prints  were  then  developed  with  oxalate,  iron  and  bromide  as  a 
restrainer,  and  should  have  been  fully  up  in  three,  but  took  from  four  to  seven 
minutes.  They  were  then  soaked  in  alum  for  five  minutes,  washed,  and  toned 
in  a  chloride-of-lime  bath — one  and  a-half  grains  of  gold  to  the  pint.  He 
found  this  act  very  rapidly ;  the  colour  was  told  by  letting  in  a  little  white 
light  and  looking  through  the  prints,  a  little  light  not  affecting  them  at  this 
stage.  It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  tone  prints  that  were  over-developed,  as 
they  lost  the  power  to  tone  after  being  in  the  developer  more  than  three 
minutes.  The  only  way  it  seemed  to  affect  the  prints  was  to  clear  the  white  ; 
under  exposure  and  over  development  left  them  of  a  cold,  greenish  hue.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  slightly  over  expose  and  check  in  development ; 
he  was,  however,  experimenting  with  an  accelerator,  which,  he  hoped,  would 
be  useful  in  under  exposure.  The  prints  were  then  fixed  in  a  solution  of  five 
ounces  of  hypo,  to  twenty  of  water,  five  minutes  being  found  sufficient.  The 
finished  prints  were  now  compared  with  some  silver  ones,  of  the  same  subjects, 
on  albumenised  paper ;  and  every  one  agreed  that  the  latter  were  in  every 
respect  far  superior  to  those  on  the  chloride  paper,  though  these  were  much 
admired ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  for  portraiture  and  engraving 
the  paper  would  make  great  headway,  but  that  for  landscapes  it  lacked 
brilliancy. 

After  some  further  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Ambrose  pro¬ 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his  able  demonstrations  ;  which,  he 
was  quite  sure,  all  the  members  had  greatly  enjoyed. 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Danes  said  he  was  personally  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hughes,  as  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  process  worked,  although  he  had  heard  much  about  it,  and 
he  thought  that  when  further  experiments  were  made  it  would  have  a  great 
future. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  returning  thanks,  said  what  pleasure  it  had  given  him,  and 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  them  another  and,  he  hoped,  a  more  successful 
paper  at  some  future  time  ;  he  also  might  mention  that  he  thought  the  paper 
was  very  suitable  for  paper  negatives,  as  it  was  grainless  and  very  transparent. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  March  2nd, — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  minutes  of  the  Society  having  been  read  and  passed,  Mr.  0.  S. 
Platts  was  elected  a  member. 

A  long  discussion  on  the  selection  of  a  resort  for  the  first  trip.  Many  places 
were  suggested,  but  a  day  at  Eyam  and  Froggat  won  in  the  voting. 

Mr.  W.  Johnson  and  Mr.  H.  Rawson,  who  had  been  selected  to  purchase  a 
good  lantern,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  then  brought  forward  a  beautiful  one, 
of  the  Sciopticon  make,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  which  seemed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  the  April  meeting-night  was  fixed  to  try  it,  with  slides 
of  the  members’  own  making.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  business  which 
had  to  be  done,  the  subject  [Lantern  Slide  Making  by  various  Processes)  for 
the  night  was  only  briefly  gone  into  by  the  President  and  several  other  gentlemen. 
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ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  18th  ultimo,  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Councillor  R.  G.  Brook  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Dundee  Photographic  Association, 
announcing  an  exhibition  early  next  year. 

Mr.  D.  Thomason  showed  a  new  half-plate  Premier  camera,  which  was  very 
much  admired. 

Mr.  Brook  showed  a  new  lantern ;  this  was  tested  in  the  usual  way,  after 
which  the  meeting  closed. 


BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
This  Association  met  on  the  16th  January,  —  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  having  read  a  number  of  intimations,  announced  that  Herr 
Carlos  Moehle  (of  Maturin,  Columbia),  who  last  year  sent  some  groups  of 
Indians  to  the  Association,  had  just  sent  some  more,  this  time  ferrotypes. 
Their  honorary  member,  Mr.  Wilson,  had  also  sent  them  a  number  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  views  of  the  exhibition  at  New  Orleans.  Herr  Schoene,  of  San 
Francisco,  wrote  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Lick  had,  at  the  cost  of  a  million 
dollars,  set  up  an  observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  a  mountain  3000  feet  high, 
near  San  Jose  in  California,  from  which  great  things  were  expected,  as  the  air 
is  very  clear  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Several  photographs  of 
large  size  accompanied  the  letter.  These  were  taken  on  dry  plates  by  Mr. 
Matthew,  the  astronomer  attached  to  the  observatory.  They  represent  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  observatory,  the  interior  of  the  house  containing  the  meridian 
telescope,  the  workrooms,  the  large  reflector,  &c. 

Professor  Vogel  then  called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  photography 
is  utilised  in  making  observations  at  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Potsdam. 

Herr  Stegemann  showed  a  travelling  camera  and  stand.  The  legs  of  the 
stand  fold  into  three  pieces,  thus  allowing  them  to  be  placed  in  a  box  or  trunk 
of  ordinary  dimensions. 

At  the  previous  meeting  Captain  Himly  invited  the  Association  to  visit 
Siemens  and  Halske’s  studio  in  order  to  see  his  arrangements  for  copying  and 
for  taking  portraits  by  electric  light  in  working  order  and  at  work.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  January,  there  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
of  members,  Captain  Himly  and  Herr  Quidde  were  taken  by  electric  light,  the 
latter  with  exposures  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  seconds.  At  the  present 
meeting  Herr  Riedel  showed  prints  from  these  plates,  which  were  generally 
considered  somewhat  under-exposed  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered  that 
to  obtain  good  portraits  by  electricity  the  operator  required  to  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  practice  and  experience. 

Professor  Vogel  proposed  that  some  means  should  be  taken  for  displaying 
to  greater  advantage  the  Association’s  collection  of  specimen  photographs, 
which  is  now  large  ;  and  Herr  Cliristmann  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  labour  of 
arranging  them. 

Professor  Vogel  then  described  the  heliographic  or  pliotogalvanographic 
process  now  employed  in  the  Imperial  •  printing  establishment.  From  the 
original,  which  should  be  obtained  by  a  linear  process,  a  reproduction  is  made 
in  carbon,  and  the  latter  transferred  to  a  metal  plate  and  developed,  when  a 
relief  is  obtained.  From  this  relief  an  intaglio  in  copper  is  obtained  galvano- 
plastically,  and  this  copper  plate  serves  as  a  printing  plate.  The  speaker 
showed  a  map  of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  the  carbon  print  from  it  transferred 
to  a  silverised  copper  plate,  the  copper  galvanoplastically  produced  plate 
obtained  from  that,  and  a  number  of  prints  from  the  latter,  which  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  when  they  were  placed  along  side  of  it. 
When  half-tones  are  required,  an  etching  process  is  employed,  based  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  Klic.  A  copper  plate  is  dusted  over  with  asphalte 
which  is  carefully  melted,  and  a  carbon  print  is  transferred  to  the  asphalted 
copper  plate,  and  etched.  The  question  box  contained  only  one  query,  viz., 
an  inquiry  where  a  colourless  varnish  for  photographs  mounted  upon  ivory  < 
could  be  obtained.  The  varnish  had  also  to  serve  as  a  substratum  for  painting 
on.  No  one  present  knew  of  such  a  varnish.  This  terminated  the  business, 
and  the  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

- - ♦ - - 
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March  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  Report 
on  the  Different  Modes  of  Development. — On  Rapid  Shutters  and 
Photographic  Lenses. — Cardboard  Coated  with  Gelatino-Bromide 
of  Silver  to  Replace  Glass. — How  to  Make  Paper  Films. — A  De¬ 
veloper  for  Films. — Instantaneous  Proofs. — M.  Balagny’s  “  Tour 
de  Main”  for  Film  Negatives. — Progress  of  Photography  on  the 
Continent.  —  Proposed  Banquet  of  the  Society,  —  A  Selenium 
Actinometer. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  inst., — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Frank  de  Villecholle  read  a  long  report  upon  the  divers  modes  of 
development  mentioned  by  M.  Hickel  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society. 
After  having  tried  the  hydroquinone,  the  hydroxylamine,  the  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  several  of  the  alkaline  developers,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
the  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  as  being  more  under  the  control  of  the 
operator  than  any  other  developer  as  yet  known  to  the  profession. 

M.  Martin  read  a  long  communication  on  rapid  shutters,  and  how  they 


ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  fulfil  all  the  work  required.  This  commu¬ 
nication  led  him  into  a  lecture  or  lesson  on  photographic  lent-cs.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  much  could  yet  he  done  to  make  that  inhtru- 
ment  perfect.  The  microscopic  lens  had  made  much  more  progress 
towards  perfection  than  the  photographic  lens  ;  therefore  a  vast  field  was 
open  to  opticians  who  would  devote  their  time  and  study  to  this  most 
interesting  and  important  part  of  the  photographic  art.  After  having 
explained  the  motion  of  different  shutters,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  perfect  shutter  must  open  from  the  centre.  In  the  British  Joubxal  O] 
Photography  of  the  8th  of  August,  1878,  Mr.  H.  L.  Bundy  gave  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  this  opinion  instigated  Mr.  Noton  to  construct  his  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter  with  a  square  opening  from  the  centre. 

M.  Thiebaut  presented  some  of  his  new  films  upon  cardboard.  In  order 
to  replace  the  heavy  glass  so  cumbersome  for  travellers,  ho  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  spread  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  upon  cardboard, 
sufficiently  rigid  and  thick  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  dark  slide  instead 
of  the  glass  plate.  Whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not  remains  to  be 
proved.  A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject ;  the  opacity  of 
the  paper  was  looked  upon  as  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  development  of  a 
good  negative,  as  in  this  case  it  could  only  he  judged  of  by  reflection. 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  a  negative 
must  be  seen  by  transmitted  light  to  judge  of  its  qualities.  A  member 
then  volunteered  to  give  a  sure  and  easy  method  to  prepare  cardboard, 
paper,  &c.,  with  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  of 
any  sort  whatever,  said  he,  damp  it,  and  squeegee  it  upon  a  sheet  of 
glass ;  when  dry,  rub  some  French  chalk  upon  it,  gum  the  edges  round 
with  an  indiarubber  solution  (indiarubber  dissolved  in  benzole).  Now 
collodionise  it,  and  when  all  the  ether  and  alcohol  are  evaporated,  coat  in  the 
usual  manner  with  an  emulsion  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  dry,  by  passing  a  thin-bladed  painter’s  knife  between  the 
paper  and  the  glass,  the  paper  will  separate  itself  from  the  glass  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  can  be  cut  up  into  any  size  required.  This  film,  or 
substitute  for  glass,  said  this  very  generous  member,  has  been  employed 
by  him  for  years  with  continual  success.  The  Chairman  asked  him  to  be 
so  good  as  to  give  his  process  in  writing  for  the  next  meeting ;  this  lie 
very  politely  agreed  to  do.  Another  member  gave  the  following  formula 
for  developing  paper  negatives  : — 

1. 

Water .  400  parts. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  180  ,, 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  50  ,, 

2. 

Water .  200  parts, 

Pyrogallic  acid .  24  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  . 50  ,, 

Citric  acid .  4  ,, 

In  order  to  develop  a  half-plate  film  plunge  the  film  into  a  tray  of  water  ; 
and  when  well  soaked,  throw  away  the  water  and  replace  it  by  the 
following  solution : — 

Water  .  100  parts. 

Solution  No.  1  . .  2  to  3  parts. 

„  2  . .  2  to  3  ,, 

By  a  judicious  employment  of  the  No.  2  solution  over-  or  under-  ex¬ 
posed  negatives  can  be  developed  to  perfection. 

M.  Sauther,  of  Geneva,  presented  a  collection  of  instantaneous  proofs 
taken  at  a  public  bath.  The  bathers  can  be  seen  plunging  into  the  water  in 
every  possible  position.  In  one,  the  bather  is,  as  it  were,  floating  in  air, 
having  been  propelled  high  up  by  a  spring  board.  The  proofs  are  life¬ 
like,  and  show  the  advantage  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  emulsions  for 
instantaneous  work. 

M.  E.  Bayard  presented  the  Society  with  a  photographic  album,  con¬ 
taining  views  of  the  Dauphine,  taken  by  him  during  a  tour  in  that 
district.  The  album  proves  the  value  of  photography  for  amateurs  and 
travellers  in  facilitating  agreeable  souvenirs  for  themselves  and  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  for  their  friends. 

M.  Balagny  demonstrated  before  the  Society  his  means  of  detaching 
his  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  film  from  its  paper  support,  strengthening 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  as  transparent  as  glass.  He  began  by 
saying  that  if  a  solution  of  gelatine  be  spread  upon  a  sheet  of  polished 
glass,  when  stripped  from  its  support  it  will  he  found  to  be  clear  and 
transparent  ;  hut  if  instead  of  polished  glass  ground  glass  he  used,  the 
film  will,  as  it  were,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  upon  which  it 
had  been  spread,  and  be  semi-transparent ;  so  it  is,  said  he,  when  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  spread  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper 
gives  it  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  and  naturally  the  finished  nega¬ 
tive  is  the  same.  Now,  if  one  of  the  films  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  glass 
so  that  the  collodion  side  be  upward,  and  a  piece  of  sheet  gelatine  be 
damped  and  placed  upon  it  when  dry,  the  superposition  of  this  film  of 
gelatine  will  be  found  to  have  destroyed  the  semi-transparent  appearance 
of  the  negative  which  has  become  perfectly  transparent  as  glass,  and 
gained  in  thickness  and  naturally  in  strength.  M.  Balagny  then  went 
through  the  operations  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Photography  is  making  rapid  strides  on  the  Continent.  All  classes  are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  wonders  worked  by  light.  At  the  “  Cours  de 
Reproductions  Industrielies,  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,” 
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he  pupils  are  so  numerous  that  the  amphitheatre,  although  crowded,  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  who  desire  to  profit  by  the  excellent  lessons 
)f  our  friend  Leon  Vidal.  Lectures  on  photography  are  given  to  crowded 
mdiences.  M.  Frank  do  Villeeliolle  will  give  a  lecture  on  photography 
iext  week  at  Versailles.  Amateurs  are  preparing  for  their  summer  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  all  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  supply  apparatus  and  chemicals 
it  the  cheapest  rate  possible.  * 

The  Society  intends  to  give  a  banquet  next  month,  and  would  be  most 
lappy  to  receive  any  foreign  member  of  a  photographic  society,  providing 
ie  be  presented  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 

'Vance.  •  , 

M.  Leon  Vidal  has  for  a  very  long  time  occupied  himself  m  constructing 
,n  actinometer  for  photographic  use  in  selenium.  M.  M.  H.  Morize,  of 
tio  Janeiro,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  instrument  upon  the  same 
irinciple  which  appears  likely  to  render  great  service  to  the  photographic 
profession.  Though  the  object  of  this  gentleman  was  not  to  make  an  in- 
itrument  for  photography,  we  may  take  advantage  of  it  for  photographic 
i  mrposes.  A  great  want  has  been  felt  since  the  rapid  gelatino-bromide 
dates  have  come  into  the  market  of  an  instrument  which  can  show  us  the 
trength  of  light,  if  not  its  actinic  quality,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  the  barometer  its 
weight.  By  means  of  such  an  instrument  no  guesswork  need  be  resorted 
o  in  order  to  find  the  exact  time  for  exposure  with  gelatino-bromide  of 
ilver  plates  having  a  standard  sensitiveness,  and  an  instrument  showing 
he  power  of  light  at  any  minute  during  the  day  exposure  will  be  very  easy. 
Such  an  instrument  has  been  made  by  M.  M.  H.  Morize,  who  has  sent  a 
lescription  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  This  instrument,  says  he,  has 
or  its  object  the  measurement  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  at 
afferent  heights  from  the  horizon.  The  instrument  is  named  the  selenium 
.ctinometer,  and  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  selenium  made  according  to 
he  system  employed  by  Professor  Graham  Bell.  Thirty-eight  copper  discs 
|  re  isolated  from  each  other  by  as  many  mica  discs,  the  latter  being  a  little 
horter  than  the  former ;  the  interstices  left  between  the  copper  is  filled  up 
nth  selenium.  The  cylinder  is  then  heated  until  the  selenium  takes  a  greyish 
ue.  It  is  then  ready  for  work.  The  copper  discs  are  united  together  by 
onductors  on  the  one  end  by  even  and  on  the  other  by  odd  numbers, 
'bus  arranged,  not  only  is  the  resistance  of  the  selenium  diminished,  but 
he  sensibility  of  the  apparatus  can  be  heightened  by  increasing  the 
umber  of  discs  and  selenium  cells,  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  re- 
istance  of  the  latter.  The  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  glass  reservoir  or  ball, 
tit  of  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  in  order  to  preserve  the  instru- 
lent  from  the  influence  of  the  dark  heat  rays.  The  cylinder  is  insulated 
y  means  of  glass  rods  in  the  centre  of  this  protecting  globe.  The  instru- 
lent  is  now  placed  high  enough  to  protect  it  from  the  light  reflected  by 
arrounding  objects.  In  fixing  the  glass  globe  containing  the  apparatus 
ire  must  be  taken  that  its  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  By 
iis  means,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  it  may  be,  the  light  rays  will  fall 
lually  upon  the  selenium,  and  lighting  up  always  the  same  portion  or 
art.  By  a  slight  movement  in  the  place  of  the  meridian  the  cylinder 
mid  be  brought  daily  into  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  rays  falling 
pen  the  cylinder  to  be  absolutely  equal.  If  a  constant  electrical  current 
a  passed  through  this  instrument  and  a  galvanometer,  the  hand  of  the 
dter,  by  its  different  deviations,  will  testify  to  the  variations  of  light 
j tiling  upon  the  selenium  actinometer.  In  order  to  compare  these  varia- 
ons  a  scale  must  be  adopted  first  of  all.  Let  us  suppose  the  apparatus 
)  be  in  complete  darkness,  its  resistance  to  the  electrical  current  would 
3  at  a  maximum,  and,  in  consequence,  the  deviation  of  the  galvanometer 
-  a  minimum.  On  the  face  of  the  galvanometer  we  must  write  0,  or  com- 
iete  darkness.  If  we  now  disconnect  the  selenium  apparatus  from  the 
rcuit  we  shall  obtain  the  greatest  deviation  point,  at  which  we  must  write 
10,  or  maximum  of  light.  By  dividing  the  interval  between  the  points 
laximum  and  minimum  we  shall  have  the  actinometrie  degrees  always 
3fore  us. 

:  In  practice  the  best  battery  to  be  used  is  that  of  diamond.  In  deter- 
ining  the  maximum  and  minimum  degrees  of  the  scale  of  the  galvano- 
eter,  it  would  be  Well  to  keep  the  exterior  of  the  cell  or  battery  at  freezing 
)int,  and  then,  by  warming  up  the  exterior  of  the  cell,  and  taking  note 
the  different  temperatures,  a  table  could  be  made  to  show  the  actino- 
etric  degree,  under  any  change  of  temperature,  of  the  cell  or  battery. 

Professor  E.  Stebbxng. 

25,  Rue  des  Apemim,  Paris ,  March  10,  1885. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LENS  MOUNTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Gifford's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
3  27th  February,  regarding  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  A.  Corbet  to  trans- 
in  the  usual  screw-flange  of  lenses  into  a  bayonet  catch  ;  I  think  he 
ed  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  failure  of  the  system  from  wear. 

1  have  filed  away  my  flanges  and  screw-fittings,  as  recently  suggested 
Mr.  G.  Smith,  for  many  years,  and  they  are  as  tight  now  as  at  first. 
I  ways  take  care  to  leave  a  good  long  bearing  on  both  screw  and  flange, 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  thread  is  holding  on  all  three  points  of  the 
cle.  We  have  at  home  a  fine  four- inch  telescope,  by  the  original 
'Hoad,  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  to  which  this  system  has  been 


applied  by  that  celebrated  maker  for  fixing  the  eyepiece  holder  to  the  large 
tube,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lenses  uniformly  centered 
and  corresponding. 

I  took  my  first  idea  from  this  instrument,  and  think  must  have  doctored 
my  first  flange  some  twelve  years  ago,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear. 
This  lens  is  still  doing  good  work,  and  the  catch  shows  no  signs  of  wear, 
the  corresponding  marks  on  flange  and  mount  being  still  accurately  in  line 
when  screwed  home— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ethel  Constance  May. 

March  6th ,  1885. 


AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  Society  as  above,  and  it 
is  thought  that  placing  the  subscription  at  5s.  per  annum  will  result  in 
its  proving  a  popular  and  vigorous  one.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the 
proposed  Society  will  oblige  by  sending  their  names  to  the  address  at  foot, 
when  they  will  be  advised  of  a  meeting. 

It  is  hoped  that  gentlemen  of  attainment  in  photography  will  come 
forward  to  take  part  in  the  management. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

18,  Eldon  Street ,  C horlton-upon-Medlock ,  R,  Graham. 

Manchester ,  March  9,  1885. 
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Wanted,  a  3d  Dallmeyer  in  exchange  for  a  Ross’  10x8  rapid  symmetrical  lens. 
—Address,  H.  Brunlees,  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  genuine  old  violin,  date  1710,  for  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus. — Address,  E.  J.  E.,  29,  Franklin-street,  Stamford-hill,  London,  N. 

I  will  exchange  a  half-plate  folding  camera  with  three  double  backs  for  a  land¬ 
scape  or  interior  background  by  Seavey.  Please  send  photo.— Address, 
Moscrop,  Kendal. 

Wanted  Robinson’s  Pictorial  Effect  in  exchange  for  Field’s  Grammar 
Colouring  (new  and  unsoiled,  cost  2s.  6d.).— Address,  George  Atkinson, 
40,  Cambrian-view,  Chester. 

What  offers  for  a  portable  dark  tent  on  wheels,  very  handsomely  painted,  fitted 
with  sink.  &c.,  almost  new?  Photo,  sent. — Address,  A.  F.  Clark,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Padanarm,  Forfar. 

A  Ross’  1b  lens,  folding  tourist  tripod,  dressing  case,  three  violoncellos,  tri¬ 
cycle  lamp,  for  anything  useful  to  professional  photographer. — Address, 
Photo.,  7  Abbeygate-terrace,  Colchester. 

Wanted  to  exchange  two  balustrades  for  good  interior  background,  plain  pre¬ 
ferred,  about  8x7.  Photo,  for  the  above  sent  on  application.  —  Address, 
W.  Westoby,  St.  John-street,  Goole,  Yorkshire. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1877-78-79-80-82;  Photographic 
News,  1875-81,  and  January  to  July,  1883,  unbound.  Exchange  for  any¬ 
thing  useful  in  photography.— Address,  G.  A.,  423,  Edgware-road,  W. 

I  will  exchange  my  10  x  8  bellows  camera  and  Grubb’s  patent  aplanatic  lens, 
C  size,  together  or  separately,  for  71  x  5  or  whole-plate  lens  of  rapid  recti¬ 
linear  type  with  cash  difference. — Address,  Camera,  M ‘Galium  &  Go., 
Uddingston,  N.B. 

Exchange,  a  repeating  back  half-plate  camera,  half-plate  lens,  a  strong  tripod 
stand,  a  copying  or  enlarging  camera  9x11,  several  years  of  the  British 
Journal  (unbound).  Wanted,  balustrade  or  other  accessories. — Address, 
VV.  B.,  32,  Stoke-road,  Guildford. 

A  splendid  whole-plate  camera,  by  Jonte,  Paris,  to  bold  twelve  plates  in  trays 
inside  the  camera,  with  arrangements  for  7|  x  4^  and  half-plates,  quite  new, 
handsome  and  complete,  in  exchange  for  tricycle.- — Address,  James  Downey, 
jun.,  19,  Eldon-street,  South  Shields. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  Kiunear  brass  bound,  leather  bellows,  portable  camera, 
in  first-class  condition,  fitted  with  changing  box,  and  a  10  x  8  Ross’  medium 
angle  doublet,  for  a  whole-plate  camera  aud  lens  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or 
Steinlieill. — Address,  Watchmaker,  10,  Carlton-street,  Nottingham. 

I  have  a  lot  of  sundry  photographic  apparatus,  including  lenses,  cameras 
slightly  out  of  repair,  tripods,  studio  stands,  dark  tent  by  Murray  &  Heath, 
&c. ,  which  I  wish  to  exchange  for  backgrounds,  or  accessories,  or  anything 
useful. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  William  Starkey-Downes,  .Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. 

Will  exchange  five  years’  Photographic  News,  less  six  copies,  from  1S80  to  end 
of  1884,  and  a  Timberlake  bicycle,  forty-eight  inches,  in  good  condition,  for 
a  whole-plate  bellows  camera  (square  ii'  possible)  and  cabinet  lens,  or  wide- 
angle  ditto,  by  good  maker,  also  a  cabinet  roller.- — Address,  A.  B.  C.,  37, 
Emanuel-road,  Hastings,  Sussex, 

Wanted,  a  whole-plate  lens  and  10x8  studio  camera,  or  offers,  in  exchange  for 
a  four-wheel  dog-trap  well  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  a  Watson’s  dark  tent, 
Solomon’s  enlarging  lantern  and  lamp,  several  specimen  frames  with  carte 
mounts  and  specimens,  cabinet  roller,  and  accessories,  all  in  gcod  condition. 
Address,  The  West  End  Photographic  Company,  516,  Oxford-street,  W, 
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I  will  exchange  any  of  the  following  : — Carte  camera,  one  each  single  and  double 
slide,  Boss’  carte  lens  complete,  equal  to  new,  Ross’  doublet  three-and-a- 
quarter  focus,  half-plate  portrait  lens  by  Millet,  Waterhouse  stops,  also  first- 
class  9x7  camera  with  four  double  slides.  Wanted  10  x  8  rapid  doublet  or 
symmetrical,  or  anything  useful  to  a  cyclist,  photographer,  or  lantern  ex¬ 
hibitor.— Address,  E.  J.  C.,  The  Rise,  Endcliffe  Vale-road,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  x  12  studio  or  field  camera,  leather  bellows,  double  swing- 
back,  rising  front,  rack  and  pinion,  one  double  and  one  single  dark  slide  and 
carriers,  good  as  new,  for  a  12  x  10  landscape  camera,  one  or  more  double 
slides,  must  be  of  light  make  ;  also  a  folding  tripod,  cost  10s.  6d.,  for  one  of 
stronger  make,  for  use  with  12  x  10  camera,  and  will  pay  difference  in  cash. 
—Address,  W.  Chadwick,  Grosvenor-street  Studio,  Cheetliam-hill,  near 
Manchester. 

Wanted,  all  books  and  periodicals  (English  or  foreign)  on  photography,  back 
yob;,  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Photographic  News, 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  and  Year  Book,  Journals 
of  Photographic  Society,  &c.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
March  14,  and  Photographic  Nexus  for  January  4,  1884,  specially  wanted. 
Good  exchange  in  scientific  books,  periodicals,  and  apparatus.  All  letters 
answered. — Address,  J.  Harrison,  365,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

I  will  give  a  grand  double-barrelled,  central-fire,  No.  12  breechloader  by 
Ward  &  Sons,  fitted  in  a  mahogany  case,  lined  throughout  with  baize,  and 
brass-bound,  complete  loading  apparatus,  cleaning  apparatus,  good  cartridge 
magazine,  cartridge  belt,  and  other  shooting  appurtenances,  value  £12  12s., 
for  a  thoroughly  good  half-plate  tourist  apparatus  with  double  slides  (six 
preferred)  all  fitting  into  travelling  case  if  possible.  Send  description  and 
maker’s  name,  &c. — Address,  Mr.  William  Starkey-Downes,  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. 

For  exchange,  Seavey’s  balustrade  solid,  cameo  press  by  Marion  for  cabinets 
and  cartes,  carte  rolling  press,  large  rigid  camera  by  Meagher  for  plates 
24  x  20  and  under,  printing  frame  and  dishes  for  same,  large  glass  dipping 
bath  for  plates  14  x  16,  with  wooden  stand,  10  x  12  glass  dipping  bath  and 
stand,  Seavey’s  boat,  three  patent  spring-blind  rollers  for  studio.  Wanted, 
10  x  12  portable  camera  by  good  maker,  with  two  or  more  dark  slides  ;  also 
drop  shutter,  suitable  for  10  x  12  rapid  symmetrical. — Address,  E.  Grant, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

- - ♦ - 
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Notice.— Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  Ids  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  noh  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  ■ _ 

Photographs  Registered. — 

W.  H.  Cox,  New-street,  Birmingham. — Bight  Photographs  of  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Henry  Bedford  Hemmons,  16,  Bagby-road,  Leeds. — Photographs  of  Noted 
Football  Players,  1884-1885. 

John  Drummond,  79,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. — Txvo  Photographs  of  Six' 
John  Steel's  Bust  of  Robert  Burns  for  Westminster  Abbey. 
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W.  C.  Smith  writes  :  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  bow  to  get  a  bottle  chi  nii.-ally  i, 
clean  ?” — We  know  of  no  better  plan  than  washing  it,  but  much  will  ilcpeiul  I 
upon  what  its  previous  contents  happened  to  be  how  the  washing  i-  to  be  |j 
performed.  The  potash  solution  should  certainly  be  colourless,  though  the  (1 
pyro  solution  may  be  slightly  coloured. 

Toneleis. — Unless  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  gold  was  used  un  II 
the  first  time  the  toning-batli  was  employed,  we  should  say  that  it  had  by 
some  means  become  precipitated  before  it  was  again  taken  into  use.  To  I 
avoid  this  in  future,  only  prepare  sufficient  bath  to  tone  the  number  of  1 
prints  required.  Perhaps,  however,  your  chloride  of  gold  may  be  at  fault. 

It  may  be  -well  to  test  that,  and  see  that  it  contains  its  proper  equivalent  of  i 
gold. 

W.  A.  Biggs. — The  best  plan  of  making  the  glass  roof  water-tight,  w  e  imagine,  j 
will  be  to  have  the  old  putty  chipped  out,  and  then  the  sasli-bars  painted.  I 
After  this  new  putty  should  be  filled  in,  and  the  roof  carefully  repainted  l 
two  or  three  times  with  good  white  lead  paint.  As  the  studio  is  very  old, 
perhaps  before  commencing  the  outside  work  it  may  be  well  to  strengthen 
the  sash-bars  from  the  inside  by  fixing  an  iron  bar  longitudinally,  >o  as  to 
carry  some  of  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

Vox.— It  is  some  years  since  wre  read  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  written  by 
a  former  Editor  of  this  Journal  ;  but,  writing  from  recollection,  we  fancy  1 
you  are  wrong  in  your  view  of  what  it  conveyed.  That  cupric  chloride  w  ill  i 
act  as  a  toning  agent  is  pretty  certain  ;  that  is  to  say  it  will,  in  the  same  \ 
manner  as  the  chlorides  of  gold  or  platinum,  change  the  red  colour  of  t lie 
silver  image  to  a  more  or  less  deep  brown.  But  the  article  to  which  you  i 
have  dated  back  asserts  (wre  think,  speaking  from  memory)  that  the  tone  > 
disappears  ixi  the  fixing-bath,  not  that  chloride  of  copper  has  no  toning 
action,  as  you  seem  to  infer.  We  have  not  had  time  since  receipt  of  yours 
to  hunt  up  the  article  in  question,  but  will  do  so. 

Alpha  writes,  saying  that  he  lias  just  come  into  possession  of  some  very  old 
wax-paper  negatives  that  look  as  if  they  would  yield  good  prints,  except 
that  they  have  been  folded,  and  the  creases  show  sufficiently  to  prevent  tin- 
impressions  being  of  any  value,  if  made.  He  asks  if  there  be  any  method 
by  which  the  creases  in  the  paper  can  be  removed.  There  is.  It  is  simply 
to  rewax  the  negatives.  This  is  done  by  placing  them  on  a  hot  iron  plate, 
and  rubbing  them  over  with  a  piece  of  white  w-ax.  When  the  wax  is  melted 
and  tolerably  evenly  distributed,  the  negatives  must  be  placed  between 
sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper,  and  ironed  with  a  hot  fiat  iron.  Sometimes 
simply  ironing  the  negatives  between  blotting-paper,  without  the  addition 
of  wax,  will  remove  the  creases,  and  restore  them  to  their  original 
condition. 

R.  D.  B. — We  cannot  inform  you  as  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  we  should  certainly  advise  that  if  you  cannot  get,  for  the 
finished  pictures,  more  than  the  price  of  the  mounts,  that  you  drop  the 
business  as  unsatisfactory.  However,  as  you  seem  to  know'  something  about 
the  gilding  business — which  we  do  not  profess — you  may,  with  a  little 
trouble,  be  able  to  find  your  way  out  of  your  difficulty.  As  regards  your 
emulsion  queries,  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  wre  have  told  you  previously, 
unless  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  far  more  particulars  of  your  mode  of 
working  than  wre  have  at  present.  Probably  no  formula  ever  published  lias 
gone  “sufficiently  into  details”  for  everybody — some  people  require  so  many 
details — but  you  will  find  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  ones  you  refer  to.  If 
the  paraffine  stove  does  not  answer,  w-e  would  recommend  you  to  get  gas  iuto 
the  house  as  soon  as  possible. 

- - - + - 


A.  Heywood. — We  presume  the  soda  developer  is  that  of  Mr.  Genlain, 

Bn.  Liebieg.  — Sulph-antimoniate  of  sodium  is  the  correct  denomination, 

W.  Mqscrop. — We  believe  the  negatives  have  become  distributed,  and  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  any  one  individual. 

An  Amateur  (Bristol)  signs  himself  “  yours  obediently,”  but  has  not  obeyed 
our  instructions  to  correspondents  with  regard  to  name  and  address. 

Mr.  John  White  writes  to  say  that  the  two  pictures  taken  at  a  fancy  dress 
ball,  and  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
were  taken  by  himself. 

H.  Joly. — Yes.  Develope  the  prints  on  flexible  supports,  and  then  transfer 
them  to  the  china  plaques  in  the  same  manner  as  opal  pictures  by  the  double 
transfer  process  are  manipulated. 

G.  P.  O. — Try  the  use  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  lac.  You  will  find  a  formula 
for  its  preparation  in  a  leaderette  in  the  present  number.  If  you  adopt  this 
plan,  the  solution  must  be  employed  very  much  diluted. 

Young  Amateur. — We  are  pleased  you  have  succeeded  so  well  with  trans¬ 
parencies.  By  all  means  have  four-inch  condensers  in  the  lantern.  The 
three  and  a-half  inch  will  scarcely  be  large  enough  for  your  pictures. 

A.  Sugden. — If  you  employ  iron  vessels,  they  should  certainly  be  japanned. 
Wooden  vessels,  coated  with  paraffine  wax,  or  with  several  coats  of  shellac 
solution,  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
much  better. 

G.  H.  Rutter. — The  guttapercha  must  first  be  dissolved  in  the  chloroform, 
and  then  diluted  down  until  a  little  poured  on  a  glass  plate  gives  the  surface 
required.  The  exact  proportions  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  experiment,  as 
some  samples  of  guttapercha  behave  differently  to  others. 

N.  W. — 1.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a  bleaching  agent  which  sulphuric  acid  is  not. 
Also  it  is  not  a  retardic  like  the  latter  acid.— 2.  Not  actually  without 
oxidising,  but  much  better. — 8.  Yes. — 4.  The  sesqui-carbonate, — 5.  Yes; 
The  Willesden  Paper  Co.  supply  a  cement  for  the  purpose. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  thi- 
Club,  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1885  i 
will  be  The  Platinotype. 

- - - - * - - - * 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  11,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  ALKALIS  AND  ALKALTNE  CARBONATES  AS 
DEVELOPERS. 

In  the  interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  before  the  Chemical  and  Physical  section  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  subject  of  Recent  Improvements  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Development ,  reference  was  made  to  the  comparative 
developing-  powers  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  when 
employed  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallic  acid.  Though  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  relative  action  of  any  alkali  would 
depend  upon  its  comparative  alkalinity,  i.e.  upon  its  power  of 
neutralising  a  standard  solution  of  any  of  the  stronger  acids, 
yet  such  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  practice  ;  and  as  there 
exist  several  apparent  anomalies  in  connection  with  alkaline 
development,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  npon 
this  portion  of  the  subject. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  fixed  alkalis  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  photographer,  ammonia, 
either  in  the  caustic  state  or  as  carbonate,  having  been  ex¬ 
clusively  used  from  the  earliest  days  of  alkaline  development, 
though  twenty  years  ago  experiments  were  made,  by  Major 
Russell  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  amongst  others,  with 
a  view  of  finding,  if  possible,  a  more  favourable  combination 
than  that  in  use,  but,  so  far  as  practical  purposes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  without  success.  While  the  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash  were  found  to  be  capable  of  use,  they  did  not  prove 
superior,  or,  indeed,  even  equal  to  ammonia ;  but  even  at  that 
distant  period,  the  fact,  more  recently  noted,  was  recognised, 
namely,  that  with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  none  of  the  caustic 
alkalis  were  of  the  slightest  use.  Why  this  should  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise,  unless  the  reason  be  found  in  the  suggestion 
that  long  practice  with  ammonia  has  taught  us  its  peculiarities, 
which,  in  the  case  of  potash  and  soda,  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is  to  glance  at  the 
I  difference  of  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  employment  of 
the  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  to  show  why  their 
relative  alkalinity,  as  measured  by  their  power  of  neutralising 
a  strong  acid,  is  anything  but  a  guide  to  their  respective 
developing  powers. 

When  a  caustic  alkali  is  neutralised  with  any  acid  whatever, 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  the  metal  plus  water , 
thus  : — 

2  Na  HO  +  H2  C2  04  =  Na2  C2  04  +  2  H2  0. 

Sodium  Hydrate.  Oxalic  Acid.  Sodium  Oxalate.  Water. 

And  the  quantity  of  acid  employed  is  a  direct  measure  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  hydrate.  But  when  a  carbonate  is  neutralised 
m  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic  acid  is  displaced  by  the 
stronger  acid,  and  a  series  of  more  complex  reactions  ensues, 
the  ultimate  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of  the  metallic 


salt,  as  in  the  previous  case,  with  the  evolution  of  free  carbonic 
acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation  : — 

Na2  CO,  +  H2  C2  04  =  Na2  C2  04  +  H2  C03 

Sodium  Carbonate.  Oxalic  Acid.  Sodium  Oxalate.  Carbonic  Acid. 

So  far  as  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  contained 
in  a  sample  of  carbonate  is  concerned,  the  quantity  of  acid 
employed  is,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  direct  measure,  but  for  our 
purposes  of  development  the  case  is  far  different,  as  we  shall 
show.  In  the  first  place,  carbonic  acid  forms  at  least  two 
definite  series  of  salts,  of  which  the  so-called  disodic  or  neutral 
carbonate,  Na2  C03,  and  the  monosodic,  diacid  or  bicarbonate, 
Na  H  C03,  may  be  taken  as  the  types.  The  former  of  these, 
though  neutral  in  a  chemical  sense — inasmuch  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  atoms  of  a  monad  metal  with  one 
of  a  dyad  acid — is  really  a  highly  alkaline  salt ;  the  other 
consisting  of  one  atom  each  of  the  monads,  Na  and  H,  with  one 
of  the  dyad,  and  called  “  acid,”  is  but  feebly  alkaline.  Now, 
when  a  powerful  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  is  displaced ;  a  portion  of  it 
escapes,  and  a  portion  remains  behind  to  form  the  acid  car¬ 
bonate,  as  shown  in  the  equation  : — 

2  (Na2  C03)  +  H2  C2  04  =  Na2  C2  04  +  2  (Na  H  CO»). 

Neutral  Sodium  Carbonate  +  Oxalic  Acid=  Sodium  Oxalate  +  Acid  Sodium  Carbonate. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one-half  of  the  alkali 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  stronger  acid,  and,  for  purposes  of 
analytical  estimation,  the  process  is  only  half  completed  ;  but 
for  developing  purposes  at  this  point  the  solution  becomes 
useless,  being,  in  fact,  practically  a  solution  of  the  acid  car¬ 
bonate  (plus  the  useless  oxalate),  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  restrainer.  Thus,  as  a  measure  of  the  developing  power  of  a 
carbonate,  its  power  of  saturating  a  standard  acid  affords  no 
comparison  with  the  similar  estimation  of  a  caustic  alkali. 

But  now  let  us  see  in  what  way  the  carbonic  acid  operates 
in  rendering  development  by  means  of  the  carbonates  feasible, 
while  the  caustic  alkalis  are  practically  useless.  We  all  know 
the  difference  of  result  produced  by  using  a  developer  of  pyro 
and  ammonia,  without  any  restraining  bromide,  and  one  in 
which  the  restrainer  is  used.  In  the  one  case  we  obtain  a  thin, 
flat,  foggy  image  ;  in  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  restrainer  employed,  a  dense,  vigorous,  and  clean  picture  of 
an  entirely  different  character  to  the  other ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  no  satisfactory  method  of  dispensing  with  a 
restrainer  of  some  sort  has  been  discovered.  Now,  the  results 
just  detailed  are  precisely  similar  to  those  obtained  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  with  the  corresponding 
carbonates,  though,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  these  two 
alkalis  in  the  caustic  state  will  not,  like  ammonia,  work  satis¬ 
factorily  even  with  a  bromide  restrainer. 
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The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  carbonic  acid  plays  the  role 
of  restrainer,  and  plays  it  moreover,  at  least  with  the  fixed 
alkalis,  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  does  the  more  powerful 
retarder,  free  bromide.  To  put  the  matter  more  plainly  in  the 
form  of  an  equation, — 

2  (Na  HO)  =  Na2  0  +  H2  0, 

Sodium  Hydrate.  Sodium  Oxide.  Water, 

while,  in  the  case  of  the  monocarbonate,  we  have — 

Na*  C03  =  Na2  0  +  C02 

Disodic  Carbonate.  Sodium  Oxide.  +  Carbonic  Anhydride, 

or,  proceeding  still  further  to  the  diacid  carbonate, — 

2  (Na  H  C03)  =  Na2  0+2  C02  +  H2  0. 

Monosodic  Carbonate.  Sodium  Oxide  x  Carbonic  Anhydride.  Water. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  equal  quantities  of  sodium  oxide, 
the  really  energetic  developing  agent,  we  have  respectively  an 
entire  absence  of  restrainer  and  the  presence  of  one  and  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  These  are  variations  which 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  account  for  the  wide  discrepancies 
in  the  behaviour  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis,  and  to  show 
that  mere  alkalinity,  as  measured  by  volumetric  tests,  [is  no 
guide  in  estimating  the  probable  developing  effect  of  a  solution. 

If  a  solution  of  neutral  sodium  carbonate  be  treated  with 
oxalic  acid  until  it  assumes  the  condition  given  in  the  third 
equation  above,  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  plus 
oxalate,  it  will  be  found  to  have  completely  lost  its  developing 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  plain  solution  of  the  bicar¬ 
bonate,  or  even  this  mixed  solution  of  carbonate  and  oxalate  be 
boiled,  to  drive  off  the  loose  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  the  developing 
function,  absent  before  boiling,  will  have  been  restored,  showing 
how  powerful  is  the  restraining  action  of  carbonic  acid. 

- + - 

RESTORING  BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 
When  treating  on  the  above  topic  a  fortnight  back,  we  in¬ 
timated  that  we  should,  on  a  future  occasion,  revert  to  it,  and 
give  some  additional  practical  hints  to  those  then  given.  We 
thus  early  resume  the  subject,  as  the  photographic  season  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  and  the  accessories  will  be  required 
for  actual  use. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation,  or  the  renovation  of 
plain  backgrounds,  it  may  be  as  well  to  here  mention  a  method 
which  is  very  simple,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  we 
have  heard  very  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  given  it  a 
trial.  This  method,  it  may  at  once  be  stated,  is  only  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  backgrounds  which  are  portable,  and  not  to 
those  which  are  fixtures.  Here  is  the  mode  of  preparation. 
First,  some  flock  powder,  such  as  that  used  for  paper  hangings, 
must  be  procured  of  the  tint  desired.  Then  the  background 
must  be  painted  over  of  this  tint,  or  something  very  near  to  it, 
with  ordinary  oil  paint.  When  the  paint  is  semi-dry,  or  in 
that  condition  which  may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  as  being 
between  wet  and  “tacky,”  the  background  screen  is  laid  upon 
the  floor  face  upwards,  and  the  flock  powder  dusted  or  sifted 
evenly  over  the  surface,  until  it  is  well  covered.  It  is  now 
allowed  to  remain,  without  disturbance,  until  the  paint  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  The  superfluous  powder  which  has 
not  been  secured  by  the  paint  is  then  dusted  off,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  is  finished.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
the  flock  of  the  exact  tint  desired,  two  or  more  colours  may 
be  selected  and  mixed ;  by  this  means  almost  any  shade  may 
be  obtained. 

Capital  backgrounds  may  be  made  by  simple  covering 


any  old  background  with  plain  paper.  This  may  be  obtained  I 
in  twelve-yard  lengths,  of  nearly  every  conceivable  colour,  at 
the  paper  stainers  under  the  name  of  plain  “grounds.”  It  i- 
simply  paper  prepared  with  the  ground  tint  upon  which  tlu 
pattern  is  afterwards  to  be  printed.  Plain  flock  paper  can  also 
be  had,  which  may  successfully  be  used  for  a  background.  In 
hanging  the  paper  it  should  be  hung  horizontally,  and  instead 
of  the  edges  overlapping,  they  should  simply  “butt”  against 
each  other. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  water  finds  its  way  through  tin 
roof  of  a  studio,  and  trickles  down  a  background  or  accessory, 
and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  in  distemper  colour,  a  mark  or 
stain  is  certain  to  result  when  it  becomes  dry.  If  the  evil  be 
noticed  whilst  wet,  staining  may  usually  be  avoided  by  imme-i 
diately  wetting  the  background  all  over  with  clean  water,  not 
merely  damping  it,  but  making  it  thoroughly  wet.  It  will 
then  dry  again  free  from  stains.  Sometimes  a  distemper  back¬ 
ground,  which  has  become  stained,  or  its  surface  abraded,  may 
be  completely  restored  by  the  following  simple  treatment : —  j 
Having  carefully  removed  all  dust  from  the  surface,  it  is  then  i 
thoroughly  wetted  with  clean  cold  water.  After  the  water  has  j 
soaked  well  into  the  old  coating,  the  surface  is  vigorously  rubbed 
over  with  a  common  whitewash  brush,  the  final  strokes  being 
always  made  in  the  same  direction. 

Very  excellent  backgrounds  can  easily,  and  economically,  be 
produced  by  what  may  be  designated  the  “  powder  method,” , 
inasmuch  as  the  colouring  matter  is  applied  in  a  state  of  fine  I 
powder.  And  what  is  an  additional  advantage,  such  back¬ 
grounds  can  easily  be  renovated  whenever  they  become  de¬ 
teriorated.  This  method,  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly, 
was  first  described  in  these  columns  many  years  back  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Wall.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  graduated  backgrounds,  as  the  different  tints  ctyn  be  blended 
better  by  this  than  by  any  other  system.  Although  making , 
an  entirely  new7  background  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  yet  as  the  powder  method  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  background  which  has  previously  been  flatted,  or 
coloured  in  distemper,  v7e  shall  disregard  this,  and  describe  i 
how  one  can  be  made  and  also  how  it  can  be  renovated  when 
required.  This  system  of  making  a  background,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateui 
photographer,  vrho  generally  likes  to  prepare  his  ovm. 

In  the  first  instance  a  sheet  of  calico  is  strained  upon  a 
vrnoden  frame.  The  best  kind  of  calico  to  use  is  that  known  as  ’ 
unbleached  sheeting.  It  may  be  obtained  of  various  widths  up  1 
to  two-and-half  yards,  and,  wTe  believe,  even  wider  if  required,  j 
The  colours  must  be  intimately  mixed,  in  fine  powder ;  a  good 
mixture  for  the  purpose  is  composed  of  whiting  and  “  drop  black,” 
with  a  little  Venetian  red  added,  to  give  it  a  warm  tone.  To 
this  mixture  a  small  quantity  of  dextrine  is  added,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fix  the  colour,  and  prevent  its  rubbing  off  vdien  the 
background  is  finished  —  about  five  per  cent,  will  be  ample. 
The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows  : — The  calico  is  made 
thoroughly  wet,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  moisture 
has  become  evenly  diffused  throughout.  The  background  is 
then  laid  down,  face  upward,  of  course,  and  some  of  the  dry 
colour  dusted  over  the  surface.  This  is  then  vrell  rubbed 
into  the  fabric  with  a  stiff  brush,  used  with  a  circular  motion. 
A  common  “scrubbing  brush,”  or  a  clothes  brush,  is  the 
best  to  use  for  the  purpose.  When  the  colour  is  evenly 
distributed,  the  background  is  reared  on  end  and  allowed  to 
dry.  When  dry,  it  should  present  a  perfectly  even  tint, 
and  be  free  from  glossiness, 
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If,  instead  of  a  plain  background,  a  graduated  one  be  required, 
two  or  three  lots  of  colour  should  be  prepared  in  the  first 
instance,  each  containing  different  proportions  of  the  black. 
When  the  lightest  colour;,  which  should  always  be  applied  first, 
is  evenly  brushed  in,  the  next  darkest  is  applied  to  those 
portions  requiring  it,  and  well  worked  in  with  the  brush,  as 
before.  Finally,  the  darkest  colour  is  sprinkled  over,  where 
necessary,  and  also  well  brushed  in,  always  with  a  circular 
motion,  so  as  to  blend  the  tints.  The  most  important  point  to 
be  attended  to,  in  making  backgrounds  by  this  plan,  is  to  get 
the  colour  well  into  the  fabric  itself,  instead  of  its  being’on  the 
surface  alone. 

By  moulding  the  colour  and  dextrine  into  sticks,  with  water, 
and  drying  them,  they  can  be  used  as  crayons  for  sketching,  or 
drawing  a  design,  on  the  moist  background,  after  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  brush  being  used,  as  before,  for  softening 
and  blending  the  lines. 

A  powder  background  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  renovate.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  moisten  it  well  with  water,  and  then  to 
give  it  a  good  brushing.  This  treatment  will  restore  it  to  its 
original  condition,  without  the  addition  of  more  colouring 
matter ;  that  is,  provided  it  was  sufficiently  charged  with  colour 
in  the  first  instance. 

- + - 

We  think  we  shall  he  little  liable  to  contradiction  in  asserting  the 
probability  of  Canada  balsam  bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  com¬ 
petitors  for  its  unpleasant  behaviour  when  in  use  for  any  photo¬ 
graphic  purpose  whatever.  Who  that  has  had  a  negative  to  repair, 
or  varnish  to  compound,  but  lias  been  annoyed  past  endurance  by  the 
unexpected  manner  in  which,  after  every  precaution  is  taken,  the 
sticky  mess  is  found  adherent  to  the  fingers  and  attached  to  every 
plate  or  utensil  within  a  radius  of  several  inches  around  F  Hence 
the  latest  suggestion  in  regard  to  its  storage  will  be  received  with 
satisfaction ;  this  simply  consists  in  keeping  the  balsam  for  use  in 
one  of  the  collapsible  tubes  such  as  are  used  by  the  artists’  colourmen 
for  containing-  their  oil  or  water-colour  paint  in  stiff  paste.  The  plan 
appears  to  possess  every  advantage. 


We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  alluded  to  the  paper  manufactured 
from  the  half  decomposed  accumulations  of  moss  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  masses  often  more  than  a  foot  in 
thickness.  The  material  is  also  manufactured,  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  into  what  might  be  termed  artificial  wood,  when  it  forms  a 
substance  of  such  hardness  that  blocks  of  it  are  capable  of  being 
turned  in  a  lathe  and  polished.  It  is  stated  to  possess  every  good 
quality  of  wood  without  its  liability  to  warp  and  split,  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  these  claims  be  well  founded  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  substitute  for  wood  and  other  materials  for  many  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  We  should  think  that  before  being  submitted  to 
pressure  it  would  be  easy  to  subject  it  to  the  infiltration  of  many 
chemical  solutions  which  should  still  further  enhance  its  hardness  and 
durability,  while  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  thoroughly  imper¬ 
meable  to  water. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  platinum  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
under  certain  conditions  by  many  substances,  among  others  by  carbon 
and  silicon  at  the  heat  of  the  oxyliydrogen  blowpipe,  and  every  chemist 
knows  the  precautions  he  has  to  take  in  using  a  platinum  crucible  in 
his  work.  Further  instances  of  change  are  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Griffiths,  of  the  Technical  College,  Manchester.  He  has  found  that 
this  most  infusible  of  metals  can  be  fused  at  comparatively  low  tem¬ 
perature,  without  a  blast,  when  in  contact  with  carbon.  He  finds 
also  that  the  affinity  of  platinum  for  carbon  is  greater  when  the 
metal  is  in  the  molten  condition,  for  the  carbon  seems  to  crystallise 
out  in  cooling,  showing  it  must  have  been  dissolved  in  the  molten 
platinum.  There  are  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  metal,  but  no  one  has  ever  discovered  any  reaction  sug¬ 


gestive  in  the  most  remote  degree  of  finely  divided  platinum,  as  it 
exists  in  a  platinum  print  for  instance,  being  acted  on  bv  anv  reagent 
that  would  not  destroy  the  paper  itself. 


The  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  sixteenth  inst.  was  not,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  visible  in  this  country,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe;  but  to  observers  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  surface  would  be 
obscured ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Journal  that  preparations 
were  being  made  in  the  United  States  to  observe  the  phenomenon. 
We  shall,  therefore,  doubtless  soon  learn  whether  photography  has 
thrown  any  fresh  light  upon  the  peculiar  appearances  that  are  of  such 
gi-eat  interest  to  astronomers  and  others  on  an  occasion  like  this,  for 
the  latest  telegrams  from  New  YTork  state  that  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
and  the  atmosphere  all  that  could  be  desired. 


The  next  eclipse,  on  the  8th  of  September,  will  be  a  total  one ;  but  to 
be  seen  in  its  completeness  only  one  spot  of  land  is  available — New 
Zealand.  The  duration,  however,  will  not  exceed  two  minutes  and  a- 
half ;  still,  it  is  to  be  observed  by  at  least  one  party  of  astronomers, 
Mr.  Ellery,  of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  being  engaged  in  organizing 
a  small  party  for  the  purpose.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  greater 
results  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  latter  than  the  former 
observations,  the  condition  of  totality  being  essential  for  witnessing 
some  of  the  more  marked  of  the  phenomena. 


Though  Englishmen  can  more  than  hold  their  own  against  American 
competition  in  electric  lighting  they  certainly  cannot  vie  with  them 
in  the  use  of  gas  ready  made  and  issuing  from  the  earth,  which  it  does  in 
Pennsylvania  even  more  freely  than  petroleum  itself.  We  read  that  the 
force  with  which  it  issues  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
leakage.  So  enormous  is  its  power,  we  learn,  that  one  of  the  companies 
who  arrange  to  distribute  the  gas  finds  it  sufficient  to  enclose  the 
main  gas  pipe  in  one  of  larger  bore,  and  to  supply  the  gas  from  this 
outer  pipe,  which  contains  quite  enough,  through  leakage  from  the 
main  pipe,  for  all  their  consumers. 


So  far,  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  America  do  we  find  any 
practical  rivalry  to  the  electric  light,  from  either  natural  or  artificial 
gas  as  an  illuminant  for  purposes  of  photographic  portraiture  :  but  it 
is  stated  that  an  American,  who  has  lately  been  in  Europe,  promises  to 
produce  a  sensation  among  both  gas  and  electric  light  companies.  We 
read  that  it  is  probable  that  the  new  light  is  a  cheap  water-gas,  used 
with  magnesia  burner  caps  on  the  system  of  Clamond.  It  is  certain 
that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  gas  as  a  rival  illuminant  to 
electricity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  comparatively  cheap  and, 
at  the  same  time,  efficient  gas  installation  for  the  purposes  of  studio 
illumination  would  be  adopted  by  hundreds  where  now  there  is  one 
electric  light  arrangement. 


We  see  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the  Siemens 
process  of  hardening  glass,  as  described  by  us  last  week,  is  not  the 
novelty  that  was  imagined,  for  a  correspondent  to  that  journal  writes 
that  in  1877-8,  a  similar  process  was  in  commercial  operation  at 
Stockport.  lie  further  adds,  in  proof  of  his  statement,  that  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  party  of  students  over  the  works  in  March  of  the  latter  year. 
The  sheet  glass  was  tempered  by  heating  to  redness,  and  then  chilled 
between  iron  tables  permeated  by  cold  water  tubes;  and  its  power  of 
resisting  fracture,  as  exhibited  before  the  party,  was  enormously 
increased.  Nothing,  however,  is  said  about  Mr.  Siemens’  other 
methods  of  tempering,  and  they  are  of  most  probable  use  for  utensils 
for  photographic  purposes. 


Our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  fame  of  a  Nobert’s  test  bands,’ 
marvellous  results  of  mechanism,  consisting  of  thousands  of  lines  ruled 
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with  a  diamond,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  upon  a  plate  of  glass ;  and  on 
former  occasions  descriptions  of  a  method  of  reproducing  some  of  them 
by  photography  have  been  given  in  our  columns,  the  value  of  which 
mode  of  reproduction  need  not  be  dilated  upon  when  it  is  known  how 
great  a  price  the  real  Nobert’s  plates  reach.  There  has  always  been  a 
great  amount  of  secrecy  attaching  to  the  mode  of  producing  the  plates  ; 
but  this,  it  seems  probable,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  dispelled  ;  for  we 
learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society — Mr. 
Frank  Crisp — has  recently  acquired  the  machine  by  which  Herr 
Nobert  produced  the  plates;  it  was  exhibited  last  week  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Crisp  has  also  acquired  the  diamond  points  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  book  of  memoranda  relating  to  them. 


Referring  to  diamond  points  for  cutting  glass,  it  is  stated  that  they 
resemble  glass  in  one  respect,  in  that  their  outer  skin  is,  like  glass, 
harder  than  the  inner  substance, — no  diamond  being  of  any  use  for 
glaziers’  purposes  which  does  not  possess  that  skin. 


A  writer  to  the  Chemical  News  sends,  as  a  piece  of  useful  and,  pre¬ 
sumedly,  novel  information — a  plan  for  using  nitrate  of  silver  to  test 
suspected  silver  coins.  He  suggests  that  a  bottle  with  a  supply  of  the 
silver  solution  and  a  glass  rod  should  always  be  kept  handy,  a  drop 
placed  on  a  coin  would  then  at  once  show  the  absence  of  silver 
by  turning  the  metal  black.  We  wonder  where  this  gentleman  lias 
kept  his  eyes ;  this  method  was  in  use  long  before  photography  was 
known,  and,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  such  a  test  always  at 
hand,  surely  a  “  point”  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  streaked  across  the 
moistened  surface  of  a  coin  would  be  a  far  better  way  of  applying  the 
nitrate. 


In  the  dim  light  of  the  dark-room,  still  dim,  though  vastly  improved 
upon  that  of  the  dark-room  of  the  early  days  of  dry-plate  photography, 
the  breakage  of  glass  vessels  is  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  item 
of  expense,  the  general  invisibility  of  any  glass  measure  frequently 
leading  to  its  capsizing  or  collision  with  dish  or  bottle.  To  obviate 
this  source  of  danger  some  photographers  make  use  of  the  white 
earthenware  cups  that  may  be  purchased  at  almost  any  chemist’s  shop, 
and,  so  far  as  their  presence  being  readily  observed  affects  the  matter, 
the  remedy  is  complete.  As  it  is,  however,  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter  to  measure,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  quantities  so  small 
as  a  drachm  or  two,  a  plan  we  saw  adopted  the  other  day  may  furnish 
a  useful  hint  to  those  of  our  readers  whose  glass  bill  attains  larger 
dimensions  than  they  think  desirable. 


“  Can  you  see  my  measure,”  said  the  photographer ;  we  searched 
but  had  to  confess  it  must  be  missing,  if  our  eyes  were  of  any  value : 
upon  turning  our  back  for  an  instant,  he  asked  us  to  look  again,  and 
at  a  glance  we  saw  it.  He  had  substituted  another  measure  for  the 
first  one,  which  placed  in  a  convenient  but  dark  corner  was  absolutely 
invisible ;  but  the  new  measure  had  been  rendered  easily  discernible 
by  a  white  line  having  been  painted  along  the  outer  rim,  where  it 
would  be  subject  to  little  friction,  and  was  likely  to  remain  for  months, 
and  so  render  itself  visible  in  any  spot  where  absolute  darkness  did 
not  reign.  This  seems  a  capital  wrinkle,  and  our  informant  stated 
that  he  found  a  paint  made  of  copal  varnish  and  white  lead  to  be  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  We  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of 
still  greater  usefulness  would  be  made  by  stirring  some  zinc  white 
into  a  strong  solution  of  shellac. 


When  writing  last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  when  the  vote 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Gallery  was  taken,  contrary  to  the 
surmises  of  many  photographers,  no  questions  were  asked  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  photographing  of  the  pictures  by  certain  continental  firms. 
Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  asked  the  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  as  representing  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
whether  he  could  state  what  were  the  arrangements  under  which 
Messrs.  Braun  A  Co.,  of  Germany,  and  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  were  allowed  to  photograph  the  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery  ;  and  whether  any  English  firm  of  photographers  would  be 
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allowed  the  same  facilities.  Mr.  11.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  that  the  i 
photographs  were  allowed  to  be  taken  with  the  assent  of  the  Office  of 
Works  on  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  and  permission  was  usually 
given  in  similar  cases  in  which  the  Trustees  made  application.  The 
question  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Trustees.  The  reply  to 
the  question,  in  regard  to  the  facilities  given,  is  scarcely  in  unison 
with  the  letters  which  appeared  in  our  columns  a  few  months  back. 

— , - - - + - - - 

DISTORTION  FROM  EXPANSION  OF  THE  PAPER. 

The  effect  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  paper,  when  wetted,  in  causing 
distortion  of  the  photographic  image  impressed  upon  it  has,  in  tin- 
case  of  the  ordinary  photographs  upon  albumenised  paper,  been  well 
recognised;  but  the  extent  to  which  such  distortion  may  exist  under 
different  treatment  is  worthy  of  some  special  consideration,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  method  of  printing  upon  gelatinised  paper,  which 
has  been  thought  bj'  some  likely  to  supersede  the  method  now  usually 
employed  with  albumenised  paper. 

When  a  print  upon  the  ordinary  photographic  (albumen)  paper  is 
wetted,  the  fibre  expands  more  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other,  so 
that  the  print  becomes  unequally  enlarged,  very  slightly  in  one,  and 
much  more  so  in  the  other  way  of  the  paper.  When  the  paper  is  dried 
without  any  strain  being  put  upon  it,  the  fibres  regain  very  nearly  their 
original  dimensions  and  position,  so  that  the  distortion  which  has  existed 
in  the  wet  condition  nearly  disappears. 

If  the  photograph  is  cemented,  whilst  in  the  expanded  condition, 
upon  a  rigid  surface,  the  distortion  then  existing  is  fixed  and  rendered 
permanent.  Such  a  cementation  or  method  of  mounting  is  that  which 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  every 
now  and  then  complaints  have  justly  been  made  of  the  untruthfulness 
—  owing  to  this  particular  distortion  —  of  photographs;  productions 
whose  chief  merit  has  often  been  asserted  to  consist  in  their  absolute 
truthfulness.  This  distortion  is  very  manifest  when,  in  a  set  of  por¬ 
traits,  some  of  the  prints  happen  to  have  been  made  in  one  direction 
of  the  paper,  and  others  with  the  long  grain  the  other  way.  I  have 
known  a  case  where  a  proof  happened  to  increase  the  face  in  width, 
and  all  the  other  prints  increased  it  in  length.  Of  course,  neither  was 
correct,  but  the  proof  had  been  accepted  and  liked,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  set  had  to  be  reprinted  with  the  grain  of  the  paper  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  first  one  which  had  been  supplied. 

Another  evil  arising  from  mounting  prints  whilst  expanded  with 
moisture  is,  that  in  drying,  the  contraction  of  the  paper  pulls  round 
the  card  into  a  curved  form,  and,  although  by  rolling  this  curvature 
may  be  temporarily  got  rid  of,  the  fibre  of  the  paper  is  in  a  strained 
condition,  and  the  bent  state  of  the  mount^is,  sooner  or  later,  renewed 
thereby. 

To  remedy  these  evils  it  has  been  proposed  to  mount  the  print  when 
dry,  by  forcible  pressure  against  a  slightly  damped  card,  the  back  of 
the  print  having  been  previously  coated  with  a  cement  and  dried. 
This  plan  is,  to  a  great  extent,  successful ;  but  that  it  does  not  give 
absolute  immunity  from  distortion  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  following 
consideration.  The  prints,  after  being  mounted  a  few  days,  will  show 
a  certain  tendency  to  curl  inwards.  This  curling,  I  take  it,  is  a  measure 
of  the  strain  upon  the  print,  produced  by  the  more  complete  return  to 
its  original  dimensions  of  the  paper  photograph.  Probably  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  the  prints  a  few  days  after  drying,  or  to  subject  them 
to  alternations  of  damp  and  dryness,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  complete 
return  before  being  placed  upon  the  card.  The  evil  of  distortion  is, 
however,  very  slight — perhaps  imperceptible — compared  with  that 
existing  when  the  prints  are  mounted  wet.  I  may  mention,  en  passant , 
that  I  have  found  gum  much  more  satisfactory  as  a  mountant  than 
starch  paste  in  what  is  known  as  the  “  dry-mounting”  system. 

The  paper  which  has  recently  been  introduced  for  producing  prints 
by  development  upon  a  gelatine  surface,  does  not  generally,  when  dried 
in  the  usual  way,  give  so  good  or  so  brilliant  a  surface,  as  that  of  albu¬ 
menised  paper;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very  easy  with  it  to  obtain 
what  is  called  an  enamel  surface,  by  simply  allowing  it  to  dry  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  prepared  surface  of  glass.  This  method  of  finishing  has 
therefore  been  much  recommended  and  adopted,  but  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  effect  of  distortion  in  connection  with  it.  In  an  ordinary 
photograph  the  print  is  mounted  damp,  but  in  the  case  of  a  print 
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squeegeed  on  to  the  glass,  the  paper  is  saturated  and  thoroughly  swollen, 
and  the  use  of  the  squeegee  strains  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  By 
drying  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  contact  Avith  the 
glass  the  distortion  becomes  fixed,  and  if  the  print  is  mounted  Avhile  in 
this  state  the  distortion  is  made  permanent.  Hoav  long  the  strain  and 
distortion  remain  in  an  umhounted  print,  and  whether  by  time  and 
alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness  the  strain  would  be  lost ;  and  if 
so,  Avhether  the  brilliant  enamel  surface  would  go  at  the  same  time, 
are  questions  worthy  of  further  investigation  and  discussion. 

For  mounting  prints  upon  developed  gelatine  paper,  it  has  been  re- 
|  commended  to  cement  the  edges  only,  so  as  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
the  print  Avith  its  enamel  surface.  This  plan  is  unsatisfactory,  for  tAvo 
i  reasons,  besides  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  distortion.  There  is  a 
rough  looking  margin  Avliich  spoils  the  continuity  of  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  (as  in  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen)  where  the  line  of  cement 
is  not  kept  at  an  exact  width,  but  encroaches  here  and  there.  Secondly, 
the  print,  from  not  being  attached  to  the  mount  all  over,  is  apt,  especially 
when  in  a  large  size,  to  be  someAvhat  wavy  and  Avanting  in  flatness. 
Another  plan  recommended,  as  giving  a  surface  resembling  albumen 
paper,  is  to  paste  the  back  of  the  print  Avithout  moistening  the  surface, 

I  and  so  mount.  Some  prints  that  have  been  shown  thus  treated  had  so 
i  strongly  curled  the  cards  upon  Avhich  they  Avere  mounted,  that  it  is 
evident  there  was  considerable  strain  and  consequent  distortion.  A 
third  plan  recommended  is  to  paste  the  back  of  the  print  whilst  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  glass  upon  Avhich  it  has  to  dry ;  and,  Avlien  dried,  to  mount 
by  passing  through  a  rolling  press  with  a  damped  card.  This  plan  looks, 
at  first  sight,  like  that  recommended  for  albumen  paper,  and  called 
1  “  dry  ”  mounting.  Consideration,  hoAve\Ter,  will  shoAv  that  there  is  a 
|  radical  difference.  In  the  case  of  the  albumen  paper  the  print  has 
been  dried  without  strain,  and  therefore  but  little  change  is  to  be  looked 
for,  Avhilst  the  print  dried  in  contact  Avith  glass  is  strained  to  the 
utmost,  causing  present  distortion  and  future  curling  of  the  mount. 
Perhaps  the  evil  of  distortion  caused  by  enamelling,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  soaking  the  print  in  alcohol,  previous  to  laying  it 
upon  the  glass. 

Since  the  distortion  of  the  photograph  arises  from  the  unequal  ex- 
J  pansion  of  the  paper  Avlien  wet,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  some¬ 
thing  may  not  be  done  in  the  selection  of  the  paper  itself.  It  may  be  that 
some  makes  vary  much  less  than  others  in  the  “  length  against  Avidth’ 
extension  of  the  surface  by  Avetting.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for 
gelatine  emulsion  Ave  are  not  nearly  so  limited  in  the  selection  of  paper 
as  Avlien  it  is  required  to  be  albumenised.  In  the  latter  case  the  image 
;  is  in  the  paper,  vdiereas  with  gelatine  the  image  is  contained  in  the 
surface  coating.  I  may  mention  that  the  best  plain,  i.e.  not  enamelled, 
but  resembling  that  of  ordinary  albumen  paper,  surface  that  1  have 
seen  upon  gelatine  paper,  was  upon  some  foreign  post  that  I  had 
obtained  for  another  purpose.  The  emulsion  employed  was  that 
described  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,*  and  this  gentlemen  agreed  Avith 
me,  in  attributing  the  superiority  of  the  surface  obtained  to  the  fine 
quality  of  the  paper  upon  Avhich  the  emulsion  had  been  coated.  Some 
commercial  samples  appear  to  be  coated  upon  paper  of  somewhat 
coarse  texture.  This  does  not  sIioaa"  Avlien  the  print  is  enamelled. 

The  unequal  expansion  of  paper  is  a  subject  of  interest,  not  only  in 
i  connection  with  gelatine  paper  for  development,  but  Avith  various 
photographic  processes.  In  making  carbon  transparencies  for  instance, 
the  gelatine  film  Avhich  is  squeegeed  against  the  glass  necessarily  takes 
its  dimensions  from  the  paper  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  if  that  be 
!  expanded  more  in  the  one  direction  than  another  the  transparency  is 
I  similarly  deformed;  and  so,  of  course,  is  any  negative,  enlarged  or  other- 
I  Arise,  produced  in  the  camera  therefrom.  A  reproduced  negative  by 
contact  printing  may  either  have  the  distortion  due  to  expansion  of 
the  paper  bearing  the  gelatine  film  remoA'ed  or  doubled,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  paper  is  used  for  the  neAV  negative. 

W.  E.  Debenham. 

— - - ♦ - 

A  TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  I. 

j  Impelled  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  “Wandering  JeAAr,”  with  a 
vieAv  to  escape  the  usual  British  Aveather  of  February  and  March ; 
from  a  love  of  variety,  for  the  benefit,  of  my  health,  or  probably  from 
*  See  ante,  January  9,  p.  30. 


all  these  matters  combined,  1  determined  to  make  a  trip  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  My  idea  Avas  to  visit  the  northern  coast  of 
French  Africa,  but,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  I  had  to  change  mv 
plans,  and  confine  my  attention  to  Southern  Spain,  and  my  seeings 
and  doings  in  that  part  of  the  Avorld  Avill  noAv  form  the  “  burden  of 
my  song”  in  prose.  I  need  not  say  that  I  also  resolved  to  turn  my 
trip  to  photographic  account,  and  my  object  in  the  present  and  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  is  to  give  a  description  of  my  doings,  and  seeings,  and 
photographings  during  my  tour.  I  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
travellers  should  give  the  photographic  public  their  experiences,  as 
many  amateurs  start  for  tours  Avith  only  limited  time  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  is  highly  important  for  them  to  lose  no  time  in  “  fos- 
sacking  around,”  looking  for  views,  and  in  going  to  places  where  no 
really  good  views  are  to  be  found;  a  great  deal  of  money  may  also  be 
saved  by  travellers  reading  the  experiences  of  others,  and  so  making 
themselves  independent  of  guides  and  all  such  cattle,  avIio  not  only 
charge  high  prices,  but  hurry  their  victim  past  Avhat  is  really  pictur¬ 
esque  in  order  to  dA\rell  at  irksome  length  upon  what  is  merely  statis¬ 
tical,  however  interesting  it  may  occasionally  be.  No  doubt  the 
■photographic  traveller  Avill  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  when  he  has 
at  his  command  ample  time  to  look  around  for  views  on  his  oavu 
account ;  but  in  the  present  generation  the  race  for  the  “  Almighty 
Dollar”  is  so  keenly  contested,  and  time  is  so  emphatically  acknoAv- 
ledged  to  be  money,  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  reading  such  matter 
as  I  shall  try  to  Avrite,  and  taking  such  hints  as  I  propose  to  give, 
Avithout  being  open  to  the  impeachment  of  slavishly  folloAving  in  the 
steps  of  any  one,  and  still  retaining  the  full  use  of  the  selective  faculty 
Avhich  seems  to  me  so  emphatically  to  gauge  the  progress  and  skill  of 
all  photographers.  My  proposition  stands  thus : — As  in  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphy  Ave  cannot  materially  change,  or  even  modify,  what  is  before 
us,  nothing  remains  to  distinguish  good  from  bad  in  our  work,  artisti¬ 
cally  speaking,  save  the  faculty  of  selecting  Avhat  is  best,  and  of 
selecting  the  best  in  its  best  aspect.  The  object  —  and  indeed  the 
result — of  such  notes  as  mine  is  not  to  point  out  any  particular  spot 
Avhence  an  artistic  view  can  be  got,  but  to  suggest  places  where 
several  vieAvs  may  be  obtained,  each  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  photographer.  I  suppose  the  coirect  thing  now 
to  say  is,  if  I  have  attained  this  object  in  the  case  of  any  one  reader 
of  this  Journal,  I  am  amply  repaid.  “  I  looks  and  bows.” 

As  most  of  my  Avriting  is  done  in  hotel  smoke-rooms,  and  amid 
companies  of  chattering  “  globe-trotters,”  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of 
my  readers  for  looseness  of  literary  style,  though  I  shall  try  to  avoid 
inaccuracy  of  detail  and  information.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  good 
amateurs  tra\Tel  so  much  and  bury  their  diaries  in  the  bottom  of 
bureau  drawers,  to  be  read,  perhaps,  by  their  children’s  children,  and 
pointed  to  by  these  children  as  relics  of  byegone  barbarism ;  how 
much  more  good  would  be  done  AA'ere  these  traA'ellers  to  sink  their 
modesty,  or  shall  I  say  their  indolence,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience,  Avithout,  hoAvever,  digressing  into  the  bye-paths  of  gene¬ 
ralities  and  platitudes,  as  I  fear  I  am  uoav  myself  being  led  into  by  my 
perfervid  mind. 

Noav  let  us  start,  and  our  start  will  best  be  made  by  a  description 
of  the  apparatus  and  materials  I  took  with  me  on  my  tour.  I  had 
arranged  Avith  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  help  me  in  my  Avork, 
and  his  presence  will  on  some  occasions  account  for  the  use  of  the 
Avord  “  Ave”  in  my  Avritings,  as  it  also  accounts  for  the  quantity  of 
apparatus  I  carried.  When  I  have  occasion  to  specif}'  my  friend  and 
companion,  I  shall  call  him,  with  truth,  “the  Doctor."  In  an  evil 
hour  I  resolved  to  take  not  only  the  7\  x  camera  by  Hare,  that  has 
served  me  so  Avell  on  previous  occasions,  but  also  a  10  x  8  camera  by 
the  same  maker.  I  wish  I  had  left  the  latter  at  home ;  I  should  even 
have  done  Avell  to  have  taken  the  latter  alone  rather  than  burden  my¬ 
self  with  both.  Not  contented  Avith  these  tAA*o,  I  took  also  a  stereo 
camera  with  a  division,  in  order  to  make  negatives  for  direct  printing 
as  lantern  slides.  Up  to  this  moment  Ave  have  used  it  once — in  taking 
a  group  of  donkeys,  the  Doctor  on  one,  myself  on  another,  and  a 
driver.  The  biggest  donkey  is  mounted  on  the  second  one  mentioned, 
for  having  the  little  camera  there  at  all.  I  took  about  six  dozen 
plates  of  the  largest  size,  and  a  like  number  of  the  second  size ;  these 
Avere  in  nearly  equal  quantities  of  a  slowish  make  of  plates,  and  the 
most  rapid  I  could  obtain  of  good  quality  and  density ;  the  stereo 
plates  and  apparatus  I  shall  leave  out  of  consideration.  As  I  always 
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like  to  know  how  things  are  going,  I  carried  a  small  quantity  of  my 
normal  developing  solutions,  sulpho-pyro,  ammonia-bromide,  and  a 
little  hypo ;  also  three  light  trays  and  a  ruby  lamp.  I  have  already 
found  the  use  of  this  arrangement,  as  a  plate  developed  in  Gibraltar 
turned  out  considerably  over-exposed.  This  discovery  modified  all  my 
later  work,  as  well  as  satisfying  me  that  my  camera  was  light-tight, 
which  was  a  comfort,  after  the  furious  jolting  our  things  got  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  elsewhere.  I  carry  my  plates  packed  in  their 
original  boxes,  these  boxes  in  their  turn  packed  in  strong  wooden 
boxes  slightly  larger  than  the  cardboard  ones,  the  whole  being  wedged 
firmly  with  crumpled  bits  of  paper  and  flannel  rammed  down  the  sides 
with  a  paper-cutter  or  penholder.  I  never  had  a  plate  broken  in  my 
life  by  such  packing,  either  before  or  after  exposure,  and  my  experience 
has  not  been  small,  as  many  know.  I  try  to  expose  my  plates  in  half- 
dozens  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  original  yellow  and  brown 
papers  suit  for  repacking ;  but  I  carry  a  lot  of  fresh  yellow  paper  cut 
to  size,  and  a  quantity  of  tar-paper.  Between  the  faces  of  ray  plates 
I  put  pure  tissue-paper  one  thickness,  and  I  pack  two  plates  back  to 
back  without  any  paper  between.  I  take  care  never  to  put  a  plate 
facing  the  outside  packing  paper.  As  usual,  1  keep  a  careful  register 
of  my  exposed  plates,  writing  their  register  numbers  in  pencil  on  one 
corner  of  the  gelatine  side.  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  or  easier,  or 
more  efficient  than  this ;  I  like  the  system  much  better  than  the 
gummed  label  business.  Of  course  my  figures  are  not  more  than  six 
inches  long,  and  I  find  a  corner  better  than  the  centre  of  the  plate  for 
writing  them.  I  admit  that  this  system  of  repacking  plates  is  apt  to 
be  a  nuisance  in  hotels,  but  I  do  not  like  packing  in  wooden-grooved 
plate-boxes ;  it  is  unsafe,  cumbrous,  and  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of 
Customs’  officers.  My  lenses  were,  as  usual,  few  —  one  for  each 
camera,  with  two  extra  ones  for  special  purposes. 

On  Wednesday,  February  4th,  we  went  on  board  the  Cunard 
steamer  Tarifa,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  touching  first  at 
Gibraltar,  for  which  place  we  had  booked.  This  boat  was  good 
enough  of  her  kind,  but  scarcely  adapted  for  ordinary  passenger- 
work,  having  no  bath  and  no  proper  smoke-room.  The  latter  want 
did  not  greatly  affect  most  of  the  passengers,  as  we  at  once  got  into  a 
very  nasty  sea,  and  the  passengers  got  rapidly  cured  of  their  love  for 
the  noxious  weed.  We  did  a  great  deal  of  pitching  and  rolling,  and 
I  was  never  much  crowded  at  meal-time.  It  was  a  deplorable  sight 
to  look  over  the  weather-board  of  the  berth  in  the  morning,  and  see 
the  chaos  of  bags,  trunks,  brushes,  boots,  water,  &c.,  produced  by  the 
night’s  rolling.  But  at  last  things  amended.  The  weather,  which 
had  been  very  cold  and  wet  for  several  days,  got  fine  at  last,  and  we 
could  enjoy  sitting  on  deck.  Some  of  us  even  broke  out  into  song, 
and  when  we  reached  Gibraltar,  on  the  10th,  about  10  p.m.,  everyone 
was  “  jolly  as  a  sandboy.”  Gibraltar  looked  lovely  by  night,  the  rock 
looming  grandly  against  the  dark  sky,  and  the  lights  of  the  little  town 
sparkling  brightly  on  the  breast  of  the  rock,  and  reflected  over  the  still 
water  of  the  bay.  We  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  land,  even  had 
we  been  willing.  On  the  10th  I  took  a  group  on  board  the  Tarifa 
and  next  day,  before  breakfast,  I  had  a  shot  at  the  town  and  part  of, 
the  rock,  with  a  heavy,  dark  cloud,  due  to  the  east  wind,  hanging  over 
its  crest,  and  clinging  to  its  face.  I  do  not  expect  a  great  result  from 
this,  as  I  did  not  work  it  quickly  enough,  my  flap-shutter  having  got 
stiff  with  sea-air.  Having  landed  about  10  a.m.  we  proceeded  to  the 
Royal  Hotel,  a  good  establishment,  at  14s.  per  day,  coffee  and  all 
drinks  extra.  The  Customs’  examination  was  a  form,  Gibraltar  being 
a  free  port ;  we  were  asked  if  we  had  wine,  spirits,  or  firearms,  and 
on  a  negative  reply,  we  were  passed  at  once. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  took  a  guide,  nor  have  I  had  cause  to 
regret  the  step,  as  Michael  Befmnes  saved  us  a  lot  of  botheration. 
In  Gibraltar  red  tape  is  rampant, —  I  never  saw  it  in  such  full  force. 
“  Permits  ”  are  required  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  Fortifications ; 
“  permits  ”  for  sketching  and  photography  all  over  the  place, — some 
signed  by  Engineers,  and  some  by  Naval  officers.  Even  with  these 
permits  you  are  are  not  allowed  to  sketch,  photograph,  loiter  about, 
or  measure  any  of  the  batteries,  and  so  on.  You  are  challenged  by 
boyish  sentries,  right  and  left,  and  occasionally  by  an  infant  warrior 
with  a  bayonetted  toy.  Even  a  field  officer  on  his  “  rounds  ”  con¬ 
descended  to  inquire  if  I  had  a  permit.  On  further  conversation  I 
found  he  was  an  amateur,  and  had  found  certain  plates  u  uneven.” 
'This  may  be  all  necessary,  and  is  no  doubt  amusing  to  the  garrison, 


but  it  is  a  nuisance  when  your  head  is  under  the  black  rag  to  hear  a 
voice,  “  Show  your  permit.” 

Our  first  excursion  in  Gibraltar,  after  a  good  lunch  and  a  warm 
bath,  was  naturally  up  the  Rock  to  the  Galleries,  the  Signal  Station, 
St.  Michael’s  Gave,  See.  Putting  the  camera  on  a  donkey,  we  walked 
up  through  the  high  part  of  the  town  to  the  Fortifications,  at  the  gate 
of  which  we  were  joined  by  a  master  gunner,  who  opened  doors  for 
us,  and  described  the  guns,  batteries,  &c.  I  was  perfectly  anmzed  at 
the  extent  of  the  excavations  in  the  rock ;  we  travelled  over  a  mile 
through  galleries  so  excavated,  and  every  few  yards  we  came  upon  a 
chamber  containing  guns,  the  largest  of  these  chambers  being  “  St . 
George’s  Hall.”  In  Gibraltar  there  are  mounted  800  guns,  the  powder 
is  got  fresh  from  England  every  year,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  is 
kept  in  the  town  sufficient  to  outlast  a  seven  years’  siege.  The  views 
from  some  of  the  chambers  are  magnificent ;  you  can  see  the  Spanish 
lines  at  your  feet,  San  Roque,  Algeciros,  the  Ronda  Mountains,  and 
even  the  Sierra  Nevada  lrorn  certain  points.  Having  brought  the 
camera  so  far,  I  felt  bound  to  take  at  least  one  view  ;  and  this  1  did 
more  for  a  memorandum  of  the  country  than  with  a  hope  of  a  pictorial 
acquisition.  The  Signal  Station,  the  highest  part  of  4he  Rock,  or 
nearly  so,  is  1400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  this  Station  are 
signalled  all  the  ships  passing  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sides.  The  Gibraltar  inhabitants  know  at  once  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  ship,  as  well  as  its  nationalty;  the  weather  is  also,  I 
believe,  signalled  from  this  height.  When  we  reached  the  Signal 
Station,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  see  the  famous  monkeys,  the  only 
ones  in  Europe.  These  monkeys  present  all  the  features  of  the 
Barbary  ape,  and  have  given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  fables  about  subter¬ 
ranean  passages  to  Africa,  the  truth  being  that  at  one  time  this  part 
of  Spain  was  joined  to  Africa,  the  sea  having  at  a  later  period  broken 
over  the  connecting  neck,  and  so  joined  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  oceans.  I  crept  along  the  very  rocky  face  of  the  rock  to  get  a 
view  of  these  monkeys,  but  they  were  too  sharp  for  me,  and  “  scuttled  ” 
just  as  I  tried  to  set  up  the  camera.  We  next  went  to  St.  Michael’s 
Cave,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  pyrotechnic  light,  we  saw  the  most 
glorious  display  of  stalactite  formations,  and  a  cav«  whose  depth  has 
not  been  fathomed.  Gibraltar  presents  a  wonderful  variety  of  nation¬ 
alities  and  costumes, — soldiers  of  all  branches  of  our  service;  Jews; 
Moors,  the  Iladjis,  who  have  been  to  Mecca,  wearing  white  turbans  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  less  devout,  red-turbaned  brethren ;  the 
“  Rock  Scorpions,”  as  Gibraltar-born  people  are  called,  with  their  half 
Spanish  faces  and  their  broken  English  speech ;  all  these,  and  many 
more,  are  represented  in  the  Gibraltar  streets. 

On  February  12th,  we  left  Gibraltar  in  a  ferry  boat  for  Algeciras, 
a  small  Spanish  town,  our  aim  being  to  reach  a  waterfall  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  On  our  arrival  in  Algeciras,  attracted  by  the 
quaint  appearance  of  a  church,  I  tried  to  get  a  view  of  it,  but  got  a 
lively  specimen  of  Spanish  curiosity,  as  every  one  crowded  in  front  of 
the  camera  to  such  an  extent  that  my  nerves  wTere  quite  upset,  and  I 
am  certain  I  failed  in  my  attempt.  We  then  proceeded  on  donkeys 
over  a  very  bad,  stony  track,  towards  the  waterfall,  which  after  all 
was  of  very  little  account ;  but  en  route  I  got  a  nice  Moorish  bridge 
— the  “  Bridge  of  Thunder  ” — with  a  quaint  old  mill.  Our  donkeys 
had  no  saddles,  but  great  bales  of  sacking  which  caused  us  to  straddle 
so  wide  that  for  several  days  afterwards  our  gait  had  a  very  nautical 
appearance.  The  boy  who  drove  the  Doctor’s  donkey  took  immense 
pleasure  in  giving  the  donkey  a  sharp  cut  just  when  the  scientific 
rider  was  most  engrossed  in  studying  ornithology  or  entomology.  The 
result  was  highly  interesting  to  all  parties  concerned  except  the  Doctor 
and  the  donkey.  The  donkeys  in  fact  had  a  rough  time  altogether, 
as  the  castigation  was  constant  and  emphatic,  and  for  days  the  shouts 
of  “  Arre  burrica  ”  rang  in  my  ears. 

The  13th  found  us  at  work  on  different  parts  of  the  Rock.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  Catalan  Bay,  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  we  worked  back 
through  the  town  towards  the  South  Point,  taking  some  views  in  the 
beautiful  Alameda,  or  Garden;  also  views  of  “  Europa,”  as  a  part  of 
the  Rock  is  named.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  14th,  I  took  some  further 
Alameda  views;  some  of  them  will,  I  hope,  turn  out  as  well  hereafter. 
On  this  day  I  arranged  with  the  courier  Behunes,  aforesaid,  to  make 
a  rapid  trip  to  Malaga,  Granada,  and  then  to  sail  for  Oran,  in  Africa. 
How  our  plans  were  changed  will  presently  appear.  Gibraltar  was 
considerably  excited  cn  this  day,  as  a  regiment  was  on  parade  all  day 
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waiting  to  enbark  for  Egypt  on  a  ship  which  did  not  arrive  till  next 
morning.  On  Sunday,  15th  February,  however,  they  got  embarked, 
and  we  saw  another  regiment  added  to  the  already  long  list  of  those 
sent  to  amuse  the  Mahdi.  The  next  day  being  dull,  I  began  to  write 
these  chapters,  but  got  a  very  few  pages  written.  I  am  now  writing 
on  a  ship  homeward  bound^tlie  date  being  March  8th.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  sights  I  have  seen,  the  information  I  have  gathered,  and  tin? 
work  I  have  done,  remain  to  be  divulged  as  my  letters  proceed. 

Andrew  Pringle. 


-4- 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON,  AND  A  CAUTION  TO 
AMATEURS. 

Having  had  two  or  three  days  of  splendid  weather,  the  writer 
thought,  as  the  usual  Saturday  half-holiday  approached,  he  would 
have  a  ramble  in  Teesdale,  and  although  living  within  an  hour’s 
railway  journey  of  classic  Rokeby,  as  his  visits  there  had  been  few 
and  far  between,  he  determined  to  have  a  preliminary  canter,  and  spy 
out  the  land. 

It  was  proposed  to  be  more  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  how  the  distances  to  be  travelled  could  best  be  circum¬ 
vented  on  a  future  occasion  when  the  foliage  has  come  again,  than  an 
actual  photographic  expedition ;  but  the  day  was  so  clear  that  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  get  away  without  a  camera  of  some  sort, 
and  the  5x4  was  therefore  duly  packed  up  and  shouldered. 

Reaching  Barnard  Castle  a  few  minutes  before  1  p.m.,  the  path 
through  the  woods,  which  begins  at  the  railway  station,  was  selected, 
and  after  about  a  mile  the  river  Tees  reached.  Here  many  beautiful 
views,  including  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  and  bridge,  may  be  got. 
But  this  was  not  our  destination,  and  the  light  was  not  yet  suitable ; 
so  crossing  the  bridge  at  1.10  we  went  steadily  on  by  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.  Looking  back,  the  town  and  castle,  with  river  fore¬ 
ground,  was  very  tempting;  but  having  mentally  agreed  that  lun¬ 
cheon  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  woods,  the  compact  was  nobly  kept, 
and  we  moved  on. 

Along  pleasant  country  roads  the  way  seemed  short,  but  it  was 
nearly  2  p.m.  when  the  ruins  of  Egleston  Abbey  were  reached,  where 
many  good  views,  especially  interesting  to  archeologists,  may  be  got, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Abbey  Bridge,  which  spans  the  river  with 
a  single  arch  where  it  rushes  down  a  limestone  gorge.  Here  internal 
and  external  nature  both  cried  halt,  and  scrambling  through  the 
wood  to  a  position  which  afforded  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
in  England,  ten  minutes  for  refreshment  was  not  illspent,  and  at  2.15 
the  camera  was  on  its  legs,  and  the  first  view  of  the  season  safely 
secured. 

I  have  said  it  was  an  experimental  occasion;  and  having  taken 
No.  1  with  a  No.  6  Ross’  portable  symmetrical  and  the  smallest  stop — 
a  very  rare  proceeding — I  took  the  same  view  with  a  No.  2  lens,  using 
the  same  stop,  and  gave  each  fifteen  seconds,  as  not  much  sunshine 
could  reach  the  glen,  shading  the  upper  part  of  the  lens  during  the 
early  part  of  the  exposure. 

As  I  am  more  a  believer  in  the  practice  gained  by  the  eye,  than  in 
elaborate  calculations  as  to  relative  equivalent  focus,  apertures,  and 
such  like,  I  thought  this  would  give  me  a  useful  gauge  for  future 
comparison,  and  by  using  a  little  stronger  developer  for  the  long-focus 
picture,  both  gave  excellent  negatives.  It  was  now  half-past  two, 
and  I  had  to  reach  Greta  Bridge  and  be  back  at  my  station  at  5.20, 
I  wanted  particularly  to  know  the  distance,  for  the  first  man  I  asked 
said  it  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  was  working  on  the  road  and 
ought  to  know ;  but  a  gentleman,  fishing,  said  it  was  three  miles,  so 
I  determined  to  pack  up  and  leave  my  traps  with  the  man  at  the 
bridge ;  he  said  it  was  two  miles.  Starting  at  2.45,  and  pushing 
steadily  on,  Greta  Bridge  was  reached  at  8.15,  showing  two  miles  was 
the  required  quantity.  Here  tickets  may  be  had  for  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  woods  of  Rokeby.  The  “  Morritt  Arms”  is  an  old  coaching- 
house,  and  would  make  an  excellent  centre  for  a  few  days  holiday 
— returning  at  3.30,  crossing  the  Abbey  Bridge  and  going  back  by  the 
Durham  side  of  the  river,  Barnard  Castle  was  reached  within  the 
hour. 

And  row  for  the  cttnoument.  On  beginning  to  fill  my  slides  I  had 
found  all  except  two  had  plates  in  them,  carelessly  left  after  the  last 
expedition  in  October,  and  with  a  view  to  test  how  they  had  kept  I 


did  not  change  them.  I  make  a  practice  of  keeping  each  slide  in  a 
small  black  cloth  bag,  out  of  which  they  are  slipped  into  the  camera 
under  the  black  cloth,  having  once,  when  near  Peterborough,  lost 
some  beautiful  views  from  a  powerful  sunshine  having  proved  too 
much  for  them  in  an  uncovered  state. 

Proceeding,  then,  with  the  development,  I  had  a  small  quantity  of 
Edwards’  glycerine  developers  still  in  the  bottles,  and  although  the 
pyro  was  samewhat  brown,  with  the  same  inquiring  spirit  I  refused  to 
renew  it.  The  development  proceeded,  and  shortly,  to  my  astonished 
gaze,  there  appeared  the  resemblance  of  a  sunflower  and  a  circular 
figure  I  could  not  at  all  recognise  as  having  been  seen  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tees;  but  the  picture  I  wanted  also  c-ame  steadily  out,  and  having 
reached  the  required  density,  it  was  washed  and  fixed.  For  at  1  -ast 
an  hour  I  could  not  account  for  the  phantom  sunflower,  but  at  length 
I  remembered  taking,  or,  rather,  trying  to  take,  a  portrait  for  a  friend 
in  his  drawing-room,  and,  as  the  days  were  then  dark,  after  finding 
one  plate  under-exposed,  the  other  was  never  developed,  and  hence  I 
got  a  white  antimacassar  with  sunflowers  upon  it  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  Tees. 

The  other  negative  came  out  well,  and,  as  “  all’s  well  that  ends 
well,”  let  me  advise  those  who  are  again  looking  out  their  implements 
to  be  careful,  when  putting  them  aside  again,  to  remove  all  the  plates. 

I  had  thus  proved  that  the  plates  keep  well  even  in  the  slides  for 
several  months,  and  the  glycerine  developer  in  glass  stoppered  bottles 
is  also  safe,  and  wishing  my  friends  a  good  season  I  trust  my  notes 
may  be  of  some  service  to  them.  I  may  also  add  that  the  sensitiser 
paper  which  I  keep  in  a  tin  case  looked  as  fresh,  when  opened  in 
March,  as  it  did  when  left  in  November.  The  glycerine  developer  I 
have  used  for  several  years,  and  as  it  gives  my  negatives  equal  to  any 
other  process  and’is  alwajrs  ready, — a  matter  of  much  importance  to  a 
busy  man — I  stick  to  it. 

My  toning  bath,  tungstate  of  soda,  has  also  been  in  use  several  years, 
and  with  a  little  refreshment  of  soda  and  gold  each  time  it  is  used, 
gives  me  prints  equal  to  any  1  ever  meet  with,  and  so  I  make  no 
change.  An  old  Photographer. 

- 4— - 

THE  DEVELOPABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  developable  photographic  image  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  photography,  and  the  nature  of  that  image  has  been  a 
problem  for  all  students  of  the  subject  from  the  first.  Captain  Abney 
has  done  such  good  work  for  photography  that  I  can  only  question  his 
conclusions  with  diffidence,  but  at  present  am  not  able  to  accept  his 
statement  on  page  4  of  his  book,  Photography  with  Emulsions  (1882), 
namely : — 

“  Evidence  of  the  most  unmistakable  character  points  to  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image — evi¬ 
dence  so  strong-,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  record  it  here.  Briefly,  we  may  say,  that  the  action  of  light  on  a 
silver  haloid  seems  to  be,  to  reduce  it  to  a  simpler  type,  which  we  may 
call  the  sub-haloid.  Thus : — 

Silver  bromide  gives  Silver  sub-bromide  and  Bromine. 

AgL  Br.,  —  Ag.,  Br  +  Br 

“  If  any  reader  will  not  admit  it,  he  should  read  all  the  various 
evidence  that  has  been  adduced  since  the  time  when  Scheele  first 
made  his  experiments  with  chloride,  and  we  doubt  if  he  can  remain 
unconvinced,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  visible  image  formed 
on  the  bromide  and  chloride.” 

As  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image  has  been  a  matter  of  contention 
from  time  immemorial,  photographically  speaking,  one  naturally  turns 
to  a  book  by  Captain  Abney  to  learn  something  of  the  merits  of  both 
sides  of  the  case,  and  his  reason  for  coming  to  a  decision ;  lie,  however, 
gives  a  strong  decision  on  a  disputed  point,  without  adducing  reasons, 
or  going  into  the  evidence,  and  recommends  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  to  read  all  photographic  literature,  from  its  earliest  daw  n 
downwards,  without  specifying-  any  particular  books  or  pages.  If 
Captain  Abney  were  not  in  favour  of  a  particular  rifle  for  use  in  the 
army,  whilst  another  person  advocated  its  introduction,  and  if  the 
latter  said,  u  This  rifle  is  the  best ;  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  read  all 
the  literature  about  military  armaments  from  the  earliest  date,  the 
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listener  would  feel  that  no  brief  task  had  been  imposed  upon  him, 
and  that  the  work  was  all  on  one  side. 

The  action  of  light  is  admitted  to  be  mechanical ;  that  is  to  sa)r,  the 
waves  of  light  beat  upon  the  surface  of  the  photographic  plate.  What 
do  they  do  there  ?  By  u  the  new  chemistry,”  as  set  forth  by  the  best 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  it  is  now  admitted  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
relating,  however,  to  facts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  that  the 
molecules  of  all  material  substances  are  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion ; 
it  is  further  admitted  that  the  atoms  composing  each  molecule  have 
minor  vibrations  going  on  between  themselves.  If  w*aves  of  air  fall 
upon  a  vibrating  pendulum,  and  both  sets  of  motions  are  fairly  syn¬ 
chronous,  the  motion  of  that  pendulum  is  increased  ;  so,  T  think,  is  it 
when  the  waves  of  interstellar  ether  fall  upon  the  atoms  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate ;  they  simply  increase  the  interatomic  vibrations.  By 
this  hypothesis  many  of  the  phenomena  of  photography  can  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  hypothesis  itself  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  accepted 
scientific  teaching  of  the  present  day.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
an  atom  of  iodine  and  an  atom  of  silver  vibrating  near  each  other  in 
a  molecule  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  waves  of  light  fall  upon  this 
molecule,  some  of  them  more  synchronous  with  the  motions  of  the 
silver  atom,  others  more  synchronous  with  the  motions  of  the 
iodine  atom ;  the  effect  is  that  a  motion  of  separation  is  set  up  be¬ 
tween  the  atoms,  they  swing  farther  from  eacli  other  than  before  ;  at 
the  most  distant  part  of  each  increased  swing  their  affinities  are 
weaker  than  before  the  action  of  light,  consequently  the  molecules 
are  more  liable  to  be  decomposed  by  a  developer.  If  no  developer  be 
applied,  and  no  organic  or  other  matter  be  present  to  establish  possible 
permanent  changes,  the  atoms  are  liable  to  fall  back  to  their  normal 
positions  with  lapse  of  time  in  darkness,  after  being  exposed  to  light. 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  by  experiment,  fouud  this  to  be  the  case  in  fact.  He 
prepared  films  of  perfectly  pure  iodide  of  silver,  upon  chemically  clean 
plates  of  glass  ;  no  other  substance  whatever  was  added  to  the  iodide 
of  silver.  He  obtained  developable  images  upon  these  plates  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  light,  but  if  he  suffered  them,  after  exposure,  to  remain  in 
darkness  without  development,  the  latent  images  died  out,  and  the 
plates  were  as  ready  to  receive  fresh  impressions  as  if  they  had  never 
been  used.  The  increased  interatomic  swing  set  up  by  light  died  out 
when  the  plate  was  placed  away  from  luminous  disturbance. 

Captain  Abney  says  : — “  It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  put  whether 
the  visible  and  invisible  (or  developable)  images  are  of  the  same 
nature,  which  may  be  answered  by  the  question  :  Can  the  line  be 
drawn  wdiere  the  image  is  invisible  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  P  If  we  admit  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
visible  image,  it  seems  hardly  logical  to  deny  a  similar  formation  for 
the  invisible  or  photographic  image.”  To  this  I  reply  that  when  light 
acts  briefly  on  chloride  of  silver  there  is  increased  interatomic  swing, 
and  a  developable  image,  but  not  necessarily  any  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Let,  however,  the  light  act  for  a  longer  time,  the  swing  in»reases 
until  the  atom  of  chlorine  breaks  away,  and  chemical  decomposition 
is  effected. 

The  atomic  vibrations  of  silver  are  most  in  harmony  with  red  and 
yellow  waves  of  light,  and  those  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine*  with 
the  waves  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  A  very  thin  film  of 
silver  on  glass  will  transmit  a  large  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays, 
but  the  silver  will  absorb  those  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  yellowish  or  greenish  halogens  absorb  the  chemical 
rays  largely,  and  transmit  the  yellow  and  red.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  optical  evidence  that  when  white  light  falls  upon  a  molecule, 
say,  of  iodide  of  silver,  a  selective  absorption  takes  place  which  has  a 
tendency  to  separate  the  atom  of  silver  from  the  atom  of  iodine. 

These  ideas  are  not  new.  I  first  mooted  them  in  these  pages  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  believing  them  to  be  entirely  new,  but  it  turned  out, 
in  the  correspondence  which  arose,  that  a  sentence  printed  in  some 
book  not  connected  with  photography,  written  by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton, 
proved  that  he  held  the  same  views.  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  photographic  value  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  a  discovery  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  chief  carbon  pro¬ 
cesses.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  subsequently  to  ourselves,  adopted  the  same 
views,  except  that  he  argued  that  the  motions  were  intermolecular 
rather  than  interatomic.  Some  good  scientific  men,  versed  in  pho¬ 
tography,  I  have  met  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium  of  late,  hold  my 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image ;  one  of  these  is 


Herr  Brunck,  of  Lucerne.  Altogether  the  weight  of  evidence  seeing 
to  be  against  Captain  Abney’s  decision.  Should  he  not  see  tin-  force 
of  my  argument,  I  recommend  him  to  read  all  the  books  on  molecular 
physics  and  chemistry  published  at  home  and  abroad  since  the  day-  "f 
Friar  Bacon,  when  he  will  no  doubt  be  amply  convinced. 

W.  II.  Harrison. 


AIDS  TO  CORRECT  EXPOSURE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.] 

With  good  plates,  and  intelligent  development,  a  practised  photo¬ 
grapher  may,  within  certain  limits,  correct  the  effects  of  a  over-  or 
under-exposure  ;  but  you  have  all,  doubtless,  found  out  that  there  is 
a  correct  exposure,  and  that  you  cannot  trespass  very  far  on  either 
side  of  it  without  sacrificing  something  in  the  resulting  negative. 

The  estimation  of  this  correct  exposure  is  probably  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  photography,  and  it  is  particularly  discouraging  to  find 
plate  after  plate  useless  because  the  guess  has  been  wide  of  the  mark. 
There  are  some  here  to-night  who  have  spoiled  so  many  plates  that 
at  last  they  are  prepared  by  experience  for  almost  every  contingency, 
and  to  these  I  have  very  little  to  say ;  but  there  are  also  many  who 
are  still  in  their  troubles,  and  I  propose  to  tell  them  how  the  amount 
of  guesswork  required  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  factors  which  govern  exposure  are  :  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
the  lens  and  its  aperture,  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  and  last,  but  not 
by  any  means  least,  the  quality  of  the  light  by  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  separately,  and  see  if  we  cannot  reduce 
any  of  them  to  rule.  In  this  respect  the  subject  will  be  found  some¬ 
what  intractable.  Scarcely  two  subjects  will  be  found  to  send 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  light  through  the  lens.  However,  a 
broad  classification  may  be  made,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Burton  in  his  Table  of  Comparative  Exposures.  A  glance  at  this 
table  will  show  how  greatly  the  character  of  the  view  may  influence 
the  time  of  exposure.  Thus,  with  full  aperture  of  a  rapid  symmetrical, 
the  exposure  for  open  landscape  is  given  as  one-twelfth  of  a  second, 
when  heavy  foliage  appears  in  the  foreground  half  a  second  will 
be  required;  while,  under  trees,  as  much  as  forty  seconds  may  be 
needed. 

The  first  aid  I  have  to  suggest  is  the  use  of  such  a  table  as  Mr. 
Burton’s,  and  the  first  step  is  to  rule  a  page  of  your  note-book  into 
ten  columns  and  head  each  as  Mr.  Burton  heads  his.  Before  we  do 
anything  more  in  this  direction  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  the 
lens  and  its  diaphragms.  In  theory  the  single  landscape  lens  is  more 
rapid  than  the  doublet  of  equal  aperture,  but  the  difference  is  so  little 
that  it  may  be  disregarded  in  practice,  and  my  remarks  will  apply  to 
both. 

The  rapidity  of  a  lens  depends  mainly  on  its  aperture  and  its 
focal  length.  Thus  a  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus  will  require  four 
times  the  exposure  of  a  six-inch,  with  a  equal  sized  diaphragm,  and 
a  quarter-inch  diaphragm  will  require  four  times  the  exposure  of  a 
half-inch  when  used  in  the  same  lens. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  have  recommended  that 
the  diaphragms  of  all  lenses  should  bear  such  relation  to  the  focal 
length  that  each  should  require  exactly  double  the  exposure  of  the 
next  smaller.  Now,  if  we  turn  again  to  Mr.  Burton’s  table,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  that  each  stop  is 
numbered  so  as  to  show  its  exposure.  Obviously,  the  most  sensible 
thing  would  be  to  get  a  set  of  stops  made  to  correspond  with  this 
arrangement,  but  we  will  see  how  we  can  construct  a  table  for  stops 
of  any  size.  First,  if  possible,  find  the  equivalent  focus  of  your  lens. 
If  it  is  made  by  a  known  maker,  you  will  find  it  in  his  price  list,  and 
if  not,  you  may  calculate  it  for  yourself  by  the  rules  given  in  the 
various  text  books,  provided  you  have  a  camera  of  pretty  long 
focus.  However,  it  will  be  near  enough  for  our  purpose  if  you 
get  a  sharp  image  of  the  sun  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  while  you 
hold  lens  and  paper,  get  some  one  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
paper  to  the  diaphragm  aperture,  or  in  the  case  of  a  single  lens,  to  the 
centre  of  the  lens.  Note  down  this  focal  length  and  proceed  to 
measure  your  diaphragms  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Then,  with  pen  and  paper,  proceed  to  divide  the  diameter  of 
each  stop  into  the  focus,  and  state  the  result  as  a  fraction  of  the  focus, 
thus  L  For  example,  a  Ross  half-plate  rapid  Symmetrical  has  a  focal 
length  of  71  in.,  for  convenience,  reduce  this  to  sixteenths =120.  A 
diaphragm  measuring  seven-sixteenths  will  give  the  fraction  -A.  Now 
let  us  see  if  any  of  these  stops  correspond  with  Mr.  Burton’s.  The 
first  two  in  his  table  will  only  be  found  in  portrait  lenses,  but  we 
shall  probably  find  one  to  correspond  with  the  third,  if  we  are  using  a 
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doublet  lens,  with  a  single  lens  we  wont  find  any  so  large.  Having 
picked  out  those  that  correspond,  and  filled  in  the  exposure  for  them, 
we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  odd  sizes.  Here  is  one  Jr  which  is 
just  half-way  between  No.  16  and  No.  o2,  but  a  moment’s  thought 
will  shew  that  as  the  exposure  increases  as  the  square  of  the  diameter, 
it  wont  do  to  take  the  exposure  half-way  between  the  two. 

But  here  is  another  tabR  which  will  save  us  a  lot  of  calculation : 
viz.,  Mr.  S.  A.  Warburton’s  table  of  exposure  for  all  stops  as  published 
in  the  Almanac  for  this  year.  On  referring  to  it,  we  find  that 
requires  45 ’56  times  the  exposure  of  so  we  have  only  to 
multiply  the  exposures  for  No.  1  stop  by  tliat  figure,  and  fill  the 
result  into  our  table,  and  so  on  for  all  our  stops. 

We  have  another  factor  to  consider  now :  that  is  the  rapidity  of 
the  plate.  If  you  use  plates  by  a  maker  who  has  a  name  to  sustain, 
you  may  be  pretty  confident  that  they  are  of  fairly  uniform  rapidity, 
so  after  you  have  got  into  the  way  of  working  any  particular  brand, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stick  to  it.  The  exposures  in  our 
table  are  for  plates  of  medium  rapidity  in  good  spring  light.  In  my 
own  experience  I  find  that  they  just  suit  “  thirty  times”  plates,  or 
fifteen  on  the  sensitometer ;  but  then  I  like  a  full  exposure  with  slow 
development,  and  I  know  that  others  find  these  exposures  just  right 
for  “ twenty  times”  plates  developed  in  the  usual  Avay.  The  most 
rapid  plates  in  the  market  Avill  not  be  overdone  with  half  the  given 
exposures.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  error  of  a 
fraction  of  a  second  in  either  direction  may  be  corrected  in  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  very  serious  error  if  you  refer 
to  the  table. 

We  come  now  to  the  light.  If  }rou  depend  on  the  eye  entirely  in 
judging  the  quality  of  the  light  it  Avill  sometimes  play  you  tricks. 
The  rays  which  are  most  active  on  the  plates  are  those  which  have 
the  least  effect  on  the  eye.  We  can,  however,  by  chemical  means 
arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  active  poAA^er,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  actinometer  is  used.  This  is  simply  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
piece  of  sensitised  paper  is  exposed  and  alloAved  to  darken  to  a  standard 
tint,  and  by  the  time  it  takes  to  reach  that  tint  the  value  of  the  light 
is  judged.  Capt.  Abney  has,  hoAvever,  pointed  out  that  ordinary 
sensitised  paper  is  not  suitable  for  bromide  plates,  since  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  in  which  the  plates  will  be  fairly  rapid  Avhile  the  paper 
will  be  very  sIoav.  He  gives  a  formula  for  a  bromide  paper,  which  is 
treated  with  tannin  in  order  to  absorb  the  bromine  set  free  during  ex¬ 
posure,  otherwise  the  darkening  would  be  A'ery  slight.  I  used  this 
paper  for  awhile,  but  found  it  rather  slow.  The  tannin  also  turned 
brown  on  keeping  for  a  week  or  so.  I  then  made  some  more  substi¬ 
tuting  for  tannin  potassium  nitrite  (not  nitrate),  Avliich  is  colourless. 
This  Avas  an  improvement,  but  still  it  was  just  sIoav  enough. 

However,  noticing  in  Capt.  Abney’s  article  the  statement  that  the 
bromide  of  silver  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  state  in 
the  paper  as  in  the  plate,  I  thought  “  Why  not  Morgan’s  paper  F  ” 
This,  of  course,  is  just  bromide  emulsion  on  paper,  and  if  as  I  suspect 
from  its  colour  it  contains  a  trace  of  iodide,  Avhy  so  do  most  commer¬ 
cial  plates.  A  sheet  of  this  paper  cut  into  strips,  soaked  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  and  dried, 
gives  a  sensitive  paper  Avhich  darkens  with  great  rapidity  to  a  good 
deep  tint,  and  keeps  indefinitely.  Here  is  some  prepared  last  summer, 
which  is  still  quite  good.  To  use  this  paper  make  a  little  box  so  that 
a  little  roll  of  it  can  be  stored  in  one  end,  and  draAvn  fonvard  as 
required  beneath  a  piece  of  glass. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  your  table  of  exposures  is  calculated  for  the 
best  spring  light,  go  to  the  country  some  bright  day  next  month  with 
note-book,  actinometer,  and  the  necessary  appliances  for  exposing  a 
few  plates.  Select,  say  an  open  landscape,  and  use  3'our  smallest  stop. 
When  all  ready  to  expose,  get  out  your  actinometer  and  expose  it  to 
the  reflected  light  of  the  sky  for  ten  seconds  (if  the  sun  is  shining  turn 
your  back  to  it,  and  keep  the  actinometer  in  your  oavii  shadow) ;  then 
put  it  in  your  pocket,  expose  a  plate  according  to  your  table,  and  in 
case  the  light  or  plate  should  not  be  just  in  accordance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  Avhich  the  table  was  prepared,  expose  other  tAvo  plates,  one 
a  little  less,  and  one  a  little  more  than  that  first  exposed.  Then  note 
down  everything  you  have  done, — kind  of  view ;  stop,  speed  of  plate, 
exposure  of  each  plate,  and  length  of  exposure  of  antinometer. 

When  you  get  home  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  a  paint 
box  and  paint  the  underside  of  the  glass  of  your  actinometer  to  match 
the  darkened  paper.  Do  this  by  gas  light.  Then  scrape  away  a  little 
of  the  paint,  so  as  to  let  a  strip  of  the  paper  be  seen  beloAAr  it.  After 
this  develope  your  three  plates  with  a  developer  of  normal  strength, 
and  see  which  is  best.  If  you  have  chosen  a  really  bright  spring  day, 
and  are  using  plates  of  medium  rapidity,  you  Avill  most  likely  find  that 
exposed  according  to  the  table  just  about  right. 

Now  let  us  see  how  we  can  use  these  aids  in  our  field  Avork.  We 
have  ascertained  the  correct  exposure  with  a  given  stop  on  one  class  of 
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view,  Avith  light  of  a  given  quality,  but  now  suppose  all  these  condi¬ 
tion  altered.  Let  the  vieAv  have  heavy  foliage  coming  close  up  to  the 
camera,  the  stop  be  a  size  larger  than  that  used  in  our  first  experiment, 
and  the  day  rather  dull.  The  table  tells  us  Avhat  the  exposure  would 
be  Avith  this  stop  on  this  view,  on  a  bright  day,  and  if  the  actinometer 
take  tAventy  seconds  to  reach  the  painted  tint,  then  Ave  mast  double 
the  exposure  given  in  the  table. 

You  may  sometimes  find  that  the  actinometer  indicates  a  verv 
different  exposure  from  Avhat  the  eye  Avould  lead  you  to  expect.  For 
instance,  one  day  last  September  I  went  to  Botlnvell  Castle,  to  get  n 
picture  I  kneAv  of  in  the  grounds.  It  Avas  one  of  these  strange  yelloAv 
days  Ave  had  then,  and  the  sun,  though  shining  with  all  his  might, 
AAras  apparently  shining  through  orange  glass.  The  actinometer  indi¬ 
cated  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  Avhere  in  good  light  one  Avould  be 
right.  I  A\ras  rather  incredulous.  Thirty  seconds  in  broad  sunshine  ! 
however,  I  gave  this  exposure,  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  gave 
another  plate  fifteen  seconds  onl}r. 

On  developing,  the  latter  Avas  hopelessly  under  exposed  ay  Idle  that 
having  thirty  seconds  gave  a  negative  Avhich  furnished  one  of  my  ex¬ 
hibition  pictures. 

I  have  shoAvn  you  Iioav  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  light  to  a 
certainty,  also  how  to  reduce  to  rule  the  exposure  Avith  different 
lenses  and  stops  on  certain  classes  of  subjects,  and  it  remains  Avith  you 
only  to  guess  correctly  to  Avhat  class  the  view  you  wish  to  take 
belongs;  I  can  assure  you  from  my  oaaui  experience  that  there  is 
enough  uncertainty  about  that  point  to  prevent  good  negatives  ever 
becoming  monotonous. 

The  only  aid  I  can  suggest  in  this  case  is  the  continual  use  of  a 
note-book.  Note  every  plate  you  expose  and  when  you  have  a  failure 
be  careful  to  record  the  fact,  and  you  will  gradually  find  ihese 
accumulated  notes  becoming  a  great  help  in  cases  of  doubt.  One  hint 
I  can  give  to  beginners  is  that  a  great  number  of  the  pictures  to  be 
met  Avith  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  intermediate  between  “  Open 
Landscape  ”  and  “  Landscape  with  heavy  foliage  in  foreground  ;  ”  and 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  if  you  are  in  doubt,  let  the  exposure 
be  rather  too  much  than  too  little ;  you  may  make  a  negath'e  of  an 
over-exposed  plate,  but  never  of  an  under-exposed  one. 


PRODUCING  FLORAL  BORDERS  TO  VIGNETTE 
PORTRAITS. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  to  the  Newcastle-011-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties 
Photographic  Association.] 

In  the  Photoy raphic  News  of  the  otli  December  last,  a  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  no+es  to  the  effect  that  “  it  is  curious,  considering  the 
thousand  and  one  purposes  to  which  photography  has  been  turned, 
that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  adapting  it,  as  regards  portraiture,  to 
Christmas  cards.  Photographs  on  Christmas  cards  are,  of  course,  no 
novelties ;  but  to  send  one’s  portrait  surrounded  by  a  tasteful  border, 
and  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  sentiment,  has  not  been  done.” 
This  statement  is  onty  true  to  an  extent,  and  the  idea  may  have  been 
conceived  and  carried  out  by  more  than  myself,  but  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Some  years  ago  there  Avas  issued  a  series  of  mounts  for  C.-D.-Y. 
portraits,  the  borders  of  Avhich  consisted  of  embossed  flowers  in 
colours,  after  the  manner  of  valentines.  In  the  centre  of  each  mount 
was  an  oval  opening  to  sIioaa'  the  head  and  bust  portion  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait.  They  were  certainly  very  pretty  and  effective — so 
effective,  in  fact,  from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  that  the 
photograph  was  completely  killed,  even  a  Avell-coloured  portrait  being 
put  in  the  shade.  Since  then  there  haA'e  been  numerous  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  floral  mounts,  but  the  same  objection  has  applied  to  them — 
too  great  a  brilliancy  of  colour.  With  this  drawback  in  mind,  I  cast 
about  for  a  means  of  producing  a  more  subdued  kind  of  border,  which, 
Avhile  faithfully  representing  the  natural  flower  and  foliage,  would  at 
the  same  time  harmonise  with  the  tone  of  the  portrait.  After  many 
failures,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  my 
desires.  My  first  attempt  was  with  the  natural  leaves  of  ferns;  but  I 
found  that  by  the  time  I  had  adjusted  them  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
Avas  ready  to  photograph  them,  they  became  too  limp  and  drooping 
for  the  purpose.  I  therefore  fell  back  upon  artificial  fronds,  and  will 
presently  submit  the  result.  Having  found  the  ferns  a  great  success, 
I  essaA’ed  other  foliage  and  flowers,  and  found  them  equally  success¬ 
ful.  Most  people,  especially  ladies,  have  their  favourite  flowers,  and 
as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  or  variety  of  the  designs,  a  little 
trouble  and  no  great  expense  puts  one  in  a  position  to  gratify  most 
tastes.  As  with  my  first  attempt  with  the  ferns,  I  found  natural 
floAvers  flag  before  I  could  manipulate  them.  I  consulted  an  artificial 
florist,  Avho,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  mv  requirements,  made  me  up 
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such  wreaths  as  I  desired,  according  to  instructions  and  designs  fur¬ 
nished.  Artificial  flowers,  too,  are  more  capable  of  arrangement,  and 
maintain  their  form  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when  done  with,  photo¬ 
graphically,  convey  joy  to  the  heart  of  your  wife  as  trimmings  for  her 
own  and  daughter’s  bonnets  and  hats.  I  can  remember  my  forget-me- 
not  wreath  adorning  the  broad-brimmed  Leghorn  hat  of  my  little 
daughter,  and  a  more  pretty  and  chaste  trimming  I  never  saw. 

Now  for  my  modus  operandi .  Having  obtained  a  wreath  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  mount  and  arrange  it  on  a  large  sheet  of  white  card¬ 
board.  This  I  set  up  on  an  easel;  I  prefer  an  easel,  as  being  handy 
to  move  about  for  the  purpose  of  dodging  the  light.  The  focussing 
and  exposure  I  need  not  enter  upon,  the  only  difficulty,  after  the 
proper  lighting,  being  in  the  development.  In  the  resulting  negative, 
the  wreath  itself  is  not  required  to  be  intense,  but  the  centre  and  out¬ 
side  edges  must  necessarily  be  so,  to  avoid  degrading  the  whites  of  the 
portraits  in  the  subsequent  printing  in  ;  and  here  1  am  in  doubt  as  to 
the  adaptability  of  gelatine  plates  to  the  purpose,  not  having  tried 
them.  The  difficulty  I  allude  to  can  only  be  got  over  by  local  intensi¬ 
fication  after  development.  All  who  have  worked  the  collodion 
process  know  that  by  pouring  the  pyro  and  citric  acid  intensifier  on 
and  off  a  certain  spot,  that  spot  or  portion  can  be  intensified  to  any 
extent,  without  materially  adding  to  the  density  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  negative  ;  hence  I  found  that  by  a  little  practice  and  sleight-of- 
hand  work,  I  could  accomplish,  with  just  a  failure  now  and  then,  the 
object  required,  without  any  after  dodging  of  the  negative. 

Having  obtained  your  negative  of  the  wreath,  you  place  it  in  the 
printing-frame,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  superimpose  the  vig¬ 
netted  portrait  upon  it,  and  proceed  to  print  in  the  usual  manner. 

Copying  painted  designs  and  drawings  I  have  not  found  satisfactory, 
as  there  is  a  flatness  and  want  of  solidity  about  the  result ;  the  por¬ 
trait  appearing  far  in  advance  of  the  border,  and  not  behind,  or  in 
the  same  plane,  as  the  case  is  when  a  natural  or  artificial  wreath 
is  used. 

As  I  before  suggested,  when  once  you  have  the  idea,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  your  designs.  Another  very  pretty  effect  is 
obtained  by  making  a  rough  wooden  frame,  shaped  like  an  Oxford 
frame,  and  covering  the  face  or  front  with  virgin  cork.  To  the  cork 
you  attach  your  wreath,  either  trailing  around  it,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  suit  your  fancy.  Place  this  frame  against  a  white 
background,  and  make  your  negative.  Having  printed  your  portrait, 
proceed  as  with  the  wreaths,  and  the  result  is  a  portrait  mounted  in  a 
pretty  and  rustic  frame.  You  may  obtain  a  similar  result  by  placing 
your  sitter  behind  the  frame,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  good,  and  you 
cannot  obtain  so  clean  a  vignette  in  the  centre.  I  can  show  you  an 
example  of  the  frame  and  portrait  done  at  one  operation,  and  against 
a  dark  background,  but  the  effect  is  nothing  like  so  good  and  chaste 
as  when  printed  in  with  a  vignette  portrait  in  the  centre. 

R.  Stanley  Freeman. 

- .4— - 

THE  FACULTY  OF  OBSERVATION,  OR  COMMON-PLACE 
KNOWLEDGE  IN  PICTURE-MAKING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

My  text  will  be  found  on  page  802  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Neivs,  under  date  19th  December  last,  where  appear  the 
following  remarks  by  Hadley  relative  to  an  exhibit  of  his  at  the  late 
Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  which  formed  the  supplement  to  that  number 
of  the  news.  Mr.  Hadley  says: — '“It  is  one  of  a  series  of  pictures 
taken  during  a  short  visit  to  Whitby,  during  August  last,  and  the 
weather  being  too  dull  for  distant  views  I  went  down  to  the  quay 
with  my  apparatus,  when  I  was  attracted  first  by  a  group  of  two 
women  selling  fish  at  a  rude  stall,  and  thinking  this  a  fit  subject  I 
lost  no  time  in  securing  it.  A  little  further  on  I  noticed  a  group  of 
fishermen  lounging  on  their  smack.  After  exposing  a  plate  on  this 
second  group  I  went  further  up  the  quay,  and  saw  a  coasting  lighter 
which  had  just  put  in  with  a  cargo  of  coals.  This,  I  thought,  would 
make  a  capital  picture,  but  as  the  man  who  was  actually  at  the  wheel 
had  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  picturesque  figure,  I  went  back  to 
group  number  two  and  asked  one  of  the  men  to  stand  at  the  wheel  of 
the  lighter.  This  he  at  once  consented  to  do,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  go  on  board,  in  a  few  moments  I  had  my  picture.  The 
man  evidently  knew  his  work,  and  I  had  therefore  no  trouble  in  posing 
him,  beyond  telling  him  to  advance  his  left  foot  and  grasp  the  wheel 
firmly  with  his  right  hand  in  order  to  bring  out  the  muscles  of  hand 
and  forearm.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  already 
provided  with  a  short  pipe  when  I  engaged  him.  Before  closing  this 
short  notice,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  brother  photographers, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  cultivating  faculty  of  observation ,  without 
which  success  need  not  be  looked  for.  Effective  ‘  subjects  ’  are  by  no 


means  so  rare  as  many  seem  to  think,  though  perhaps  the  faculty  of 
seeing  them  may  be  dormant ;  for  instance  while  exposing  mj  plate* 
on  these  ‘  Whitby  subjects,’  two  photographers  were  looking  on,  and 
couldn’t  see  anything  worth  taking.” 

As  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  faculty  of  observation,  1  think 
no  one  will  dream  of  contradicting  Mr.  Hadley.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  marks  the  difference  between  a  “  mere  photographer  ”  and  an 
“  artist.”  It  is  the  faculty  which  enables  the  artist  to  judge  from  what 
particular  spot  and  at  what  particular  time  to  take  his  picture  >o  as  to 
get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
artist  has  limited  the  application  of  the  faculty,  lie  confines  it  to  the 
ability  to  see  a  picture  in  common-place  subject.  In  this  line  certainly 
his  picture  At  the  wheel  is  a  good  example;  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  thinking,  as  his  remarks  seem  to  indicate  he  does,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  observation  in  this  direction  is  so  very 
rare.  Witness  the  number  of  beautiful  pictures  which  we  have 
recently  had  before  us,  many  of  which  were  made  up  of  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  materials :  two  girls  reading  a  printed  bill  pasted  on  a  smith v 
door ;  two  women  picking  their  way  across  a  dried  up  burn  ;  hay¬ 
making,  and  many  others  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artist — all  most 
effective  subjects.  Witness  our  last  presentation  print — An  Old  Crone 
just  in  from  the  Harvest  Field,  her  “heuck  ”  thrown  carelessly  over  tin- 
arm  of  her  “  old  armchair,”  trimming  her  cheap  common  lamp  in  the 
semi-obscurity  of  her  poor  cottage;  these  are  what  go  to  make  The 
Gloomin'  one  of  the  finest,  most  picturesque,  and  “  effective  ”  studies 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  out  of  what  to  the  ordinary  mind  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  unpromising  materials  possible. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  part  of  the  subject  where  the  artist  has 
stopped  short,  far  short,  of  the  limits  of  his  subject.  The  cultivation 
of  this  faculty  of  observation  enables  the  artist  not  only  to  find  an 
“  effective  ”  subject,  but  also  to  knowr  something  about  the  subject  lie 
is  depicting.  And  the  picture  before  us  is  an  admirable  illustration, 
from  its  very  failure  in  this  very  point,  of  such  necessity.  The  artist 
says,  “  The  man  evidently  knew  his  work.”  Pity  he  did  not  leave  the 
man  alone,  as  he  evidently  did  not.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  knowledge 
of  artistic  composition,  or  of  his  photographic  skill.  What  1  mean  is 
that  this  picture  shows  his  ignorance  of  that  common-place  knowledge, 
the  possession  of  which  might  have  saved  an  eminent  painter  from  t  lie 
critique  of  a  farmer  in  a  farmyard  scene :  “  Ay,  they  be  mortal  like 
pigs,  but  whoever  saw  five  pigs  feedin’  without  one  on  ’em  havin’  his 
foot  in  the  trough.” 

And  it  is  this  common-place  knowledge,  the  want  of  which  is  so 
evident  in  the  picture  before  us.  The  use  of  the  “  man  at  the  wheel” 
is  to  steer  the  vessel  while  she  is  underway.  And  this  lighter  is 
evidently  not  under  way.  The  main  sheet  is  hanging  loose,  a  loop  on 
a  rope’s  end  is  slipped  over  one  of  the  wheel  spokes  on  the  man’s  left 
hand,  while  another  rope  is  double-hitched  round  one  of  the  spokes  on 
the  opposite  side.  Had  she  been  under  way  the  main  sheet  would 
have  been  taut,  and  no  ropes  or  anything  else  would  have  been  allowed 
around  to  interfere  with  the  free  working  of  the  wheel.  And  if  she 
were  not  under-way,  what  was  the  use  of  the  “  man  at  the  wheel  ?  ” 
But  again,  it  is  evident,  ex  facie  of  the  picture,  that  the  man  is  not 
steering.  From  the  strain  on  his  right  arm — his  “starboard  flipper,” 
— it  would  appear  that  he  is  obeying  the  order,  “  port  your  helm,” 
i.e.  pulling  the  wheel  over  towards  his  own  left  hand:  now  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  the  right,  and  not  the  left  foot  which  would 
have  been  advanced  to  get  the  necessary  purchase  on  the  wheel. 
Then  again,  a  steersman  always  faces  straight  in  front.  His  eye 
must  be  ever  watching  the  compass,  the  sails,  the  pilot,  if  there  be  one 
on  board,  and  straight  ahead  of  the  vessel ;  but  always  straight  in 
front  of  him.  What  have  we  here  F  The  man  upon  whose  vigilance 
and  care  the  safety  of  ship,  crew,  cargo,  and  everything  else  depends, 
is  carelessly  holding  fast  a  wheel  tied  down  with  ropes,  enjoying  a 
quiet  pipe  (a  thing  I  never  saw  a  man  at  the  wheel  doing  in  all  my 
experience,  except  on  the  canal  where  there  are  no  wheels),  and 
looking  not  where  the  ship  is  going  but  over  the  side,  as  if,  to  quote 
an  American  poet,  “  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no 
more.” 

A  little  common-place  (I  might  say  common-sense)  knowledge 
which  might  have  been  easily  obtained  by  cultivating  a  little  further 
the  “  faculty  of  observation,”  on  the  possession  of  which  our  artist 
seems  to  plume  himself,  would  have  saved  him  from  presenting  to  the 
world  what,  while  for  technical  photographic  excellence  and  sym¬ 
metrical  composition  it  is  probably  faultless,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  artistic  caricature  of  what  it  is  intended  to  represent. 
Remember  I  do  not  speak  of  the  print  before  you  ;  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  libel  on  the  artist,  but  of  the  points  in  the  picture  itself  the 
details  of  which  are  faithfully  enough  reproduced  in  the  print. 

No  artist  would  represent  a  carpenter  cutting  a  plank  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  or  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  horse  with  a  sewing  machine,  or  a 
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!  fox  hunter  with  his  face  towards  his  horse’s  tail,  and  yet  these  are 
more  absurd  than  the  picture  before  us  only  in  degree. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish  specially  to  impress  upon 
you,  that  the  depicting  of  common-place  subjects,  such  as  the  one 
before  you,  requires  in  a  far  higher  degree  the  exercise  of  the  “  faculty 
of  observation  ”  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  our  art.  It  requires 
common-place  knowledge,  widely  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  faculty  of  observation  and  its  application  to  everything 
that  falls  within  the  range  of  the  observer’s  vision  and  reasoning- 
powers,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  trivial  it  may  be.  And  again, 
quoting  Mr.  Hadley,  “  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  brother 
photographers  the  absolute  necessity  for  cultivating  the  faculty  of 
observation  without  which  success  need  not  be  looked  for.”  And  as  I 
have  said,  I  give  these  words  a  far  wider  application  than  the  author 
appears  to  do.  There  is  no  knowledge  however  common -place, 
however  mean,  however  trifling  apparently,  which  by  the  observant 
and  intelligent  artist  may  not  be  made  use  of  effectively  in  some  way 
and  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  he  who  carefully  cultivates  the 
faculty  of  observation,  and  stores  away  in  the  recesses  of  his  memory 
the  “  common-place  knowledge  ”  so  obtained,  is  indeed  a  long  way 
ahead  of  those  who  stand  like  the  two  photographers  at  Whitby, 
unable  to  “  see  anything  worth  taking.”  A.  B.  Stewart. 

- 4- - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Explosions  with  Paraffine  Lamps. 

Last  Friday  night  Sir  Frederic  A.  Abel,  O.B.,  F.R.S.,  lectured  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  “  Accidental  Explosions  with  Non-Explosive 
Liquids.”  Sir  Frederic  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  C.E.,  presided,  and  among 
the  listeners  present  were  Professor  Tyndall,  Professor  Frankland,  Mr. 
William  Crookes,  Professor  Dewar,  and  several  leading  men  of  science. 

The  closing  portion  of  the  lecture  dealt  with  the  management  of 
paraffine  lamps,  and  contained  suggestions  likely  to  be  useful  to  those 
who  employ  optical  lanterns,  or  use  paraffine  lamps  for  printing  purposes 
with  the  new  gelatino-photographic  papers.  The  speaker  said  that 
the  quality  of  the  wick  makes  considerable  difference  in  the  amount 
,  of  light  given  by  the  lamp.  A  soft  wick,  of  long-staple  cotton  loosely 
woven,  supplies  the  flame  with  oil  freely,  but  a  hard  wick  of  short- 
staple  cotton  gives  a  worse  supply  and  a  worse  light.  With  a  little 
[  experience  any  one  can  tell  a  good  wick  from  a  bad  one  at  once  by  the 
feel.  A  damp  wick  will  lessen  the  amount  of  light  most  materially,  by 
limiting  the  flow  of  paraffine,  consequently  wicks  should  be  thoroughly 
well  dried  at  the  fire  just  before  they  are  placed  in  the  lamp.  The 
wicks  should  be  very  short ;  if  they  are  long  enough  to  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  they  gradually  harden  and  become  clogged  to 
some  extent  with  dirt ;  they  then  feed  the  flame  less  freely  ;  a  short 
wick  should  be  burnt  for  a  time,  and  then  thrown  away  before  it  has 
been  too  long  in  use.  He  proved  these  points  by  experiments.  He 
also  exhibited  a  “  feeding  wick,”  that  is  to  say,  a  wick  which  did  not 
itself  reach  the  flame,  but  which  touched  the  other  wicks  just  below 
the  burner,  its  functions  being  to  raise  oil,  and  to  give  it  to  the  other 
wicks  just  under  the  burner,  thereby  increasing  the  copiousness  of 
their  supply  of  fuel. 

The  speaker  said  that  a  paraffine  lamp  should  always  be  filled  just 
before  use,  because  the  high  level  of  the  liquid  then  increases  the 
amount  of  light,  but  he  advised  this  plan  chiefly  because  there  is  then 
less  room  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oil  reservoir  for  the  possible  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  inflammable  vapour  and  common 
air.  There  should  be  no  special  air-holes  between  the  flame  and  the 
interior  of  the  oil  reservoir;  and,  above  all  things,  there  should  be  no 
opening  near  the  edge  of  the  lamp  for  the  pouring  in  of  oil,  since  it 
would  facilitate  the  entrance  of  air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
This  objection  he  doubtless  did  not  intend  to  apply  to  those  openings 
which  have  a  screw  top,  and  -which  the  user  takes  care  to  screw  down 
properly  before  using  the  lamp.  He  said  that  with  oil  of  high  flashing- 
point,  in  a  nearly  empty  reservoir,  there  is  more  danger  of  a  severe 
explosion  than  when  an  oil  of  low  flashing  point  is  used,  because 
there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  air  in  the  receptacle  in  the  first 
case :  thus  the  popular  idea  that  an  oil  of  high  flashing  point  gives 
absolute  safety  is  not  accurate  under  these  special  circumstances.  A 
lamp  should  not  be  made  of  glass  or  earthenware,  or  other  substance 
much  liable  to  breakage  or  flaws,  but  should  be  of  metal.  Several 
explosions  have  occurred  by  blowing  down  the  chimneys  of  paraffine 
lamps  to  put  out  the  light,  when  the  oil  has  been  low  in  the  reservoir ; 
badly  constructed  lamps  would  then  permit  the  flame  to  communicate 
through  holes  with  the  mixture  of  explosive  gases  in  the  reservoir. 
The  proper  way  to  put  out  the  light  is  to  turn  the  flame  low,  and  then 
to  blow  horizontally  across  the  top  of  the  chimney  in  a  single  short, 
sharp  puff. 


He  narrated  many  curious  instances  of  explosions.  In  one  case,  at 
Coventry,  a  small  paraffine  store  was  in  the  basement,  which  had  a 
floor  of  porous  brick,  through  which  the  spillings  found  their  way, 
and  in  course  of  time  filtered"  through  the  earth  into  a  well  near  the 
house.  One  day  this  well  had  to  be  cleaned,  a  man  pumped  out  the 
water,  then  let  a  light  down  according  to  custom,  before  descending 
himself,  to  test  by  means  of  the  flame  for  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  An  explosion  was  the  result,  which  knocked  over  the  man, 
also  a  woman  who  was  standing  near.  Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  that 
it  is  well-known  fact  that  paraffine  can  be  found  by  digging  holes  in 
the  earth  near  paraffine  stores,  since  the  liquid  lost  by  leakage  soak- 
into  the  soil.  The  loss  to  the  proprietors  by  such  leakages  was  one 
commonly  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock;  in  the  best 
stores  the  loss  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  one  per  cent. 

Properties  of  Certain  Photographic  Chemicals. 

To  show  the  dissociation  of  chloride  of  ammonium  at  atemperatur< 
but  just  sufficient  to  volatilise  it,  Professor  Dewar  recently  put  some 
of  that  salt  in  a  horizontal  tube,  on  one  side  of  a  porou3  diaphragm, 
composed  of  compressed  asbestos.  Currents  of  hydrogen  were 
admitted  into  the  tube  on  both  sides  of  the  asbestos,  and  passed 
down  into  two  vessels  containing  test  liquids  for  acidity  and  alkalinity. 
*For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment,  the  hydrogen  performed  practi¬ 
cally  almost  the  functions  of  a  vacuum,  and  it  carried  down  in  two 
streams  any  foreign  gases  from  on  either  side  of  the  asbestos.  Heat 
was  then  applied  to  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  it  being  dissociated 
by  the  temperature,  one  of  its  constituents  diffused  through  the 
asbestos  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  the  effect  being  that  one  of  the 
test  liquids  indicated  acidity,  and  the  other  alkalinity.  This,  said  the 
speaker,  explains  the  supposed  abnormal  vapour  density  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  chemists;  the  salt,  in 
fact,  does  not  exist  as  pure  chloride  of  ammonium  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  but  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  is  taking  plan  . 

In  another  experiment,  he  showed  how  greedily  amvlene  will 
absorb  bromine,  to  form  a  colourless  compound. 

He  gave  the  following  as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  enters  into  combination  with  certain 
other  substances : — 

Thermal  Values  in  Units  of  Heat. 


Chlorides. 

Bromides. 

Iodides. 

Potassium . 

+ 105-0 

+ 100-4 

+  85-4 

Sodium  . 

97-3 

90-7 

74-2 

Ammonium  . 

76-7 

71-2 

56-0 

Calcium . 

85-1 

75-8 

59-3 

Barium  . 

31-7 

24-9 

— 

Magnesium  . 

75-5 

— 

— 

Aluminium  . 

53-6 

44-2 

28-8 

Iron . 

41-0 

— 

— 

Zinc  . 

48-6 

43-1 

300 

Lead  . 

42-6 

38-5 

26-4 

Copper  . 

25-8 

21-4 

21-9 

Mercury . 

40-9 

39-2 

22-4 

Silver . 

39-2 

27-7 

19-7 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  5130. — “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chromic  Compound-. 
Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas.—  Da  ted  March  19,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Pocket  Ruby  Lantern  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

No.  6898.  Henry  Joseph  Redding,  48,  Myddleton-square,  London,  H.C., 
Optician  and  Photographer. — April  28,  1S84. 

This  is  a  triangular  folding  lantern,  the  sides  of  which  arc  sustained  hy  tri¬ 
angular  top  and  bottom  pieces.  One  of  the  sides  doubles  longitudinally,  t« 
permit  the  sides  to  fold.  The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  That  the  body  of  the  lantern  tolds  without  being 
disconnected  at  any  of  the  angles,  as  the  ruby  cloth  or  other  medium  entirely 
surrounds  it  and  forms  the  hinges.  2.  That  there  is  no  danger  ot  breakage,  as 
is  the  case  with  lanterns  constructed  with  glass. 

Printing  Surfaces  by  the  Aid  of  Photo  Reliefs. 

No.  6743.  Norman  Macbeth,  Victoria  Foundry,  Lancashire,  Engineer. — 
April  24 th,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces  or  plates  by  the  aid 
of  gelatine  films  or  photo  reliefs.  Plates,  blocks,  or  printing  appliances,  pre¬ 
pared  in  accordance  with  my  invention,  are  suitable  for  use  in  the  printing  or 
multiplication  of  pictures,  designs,  or  works  of  art,  containing  graduated 
shades  or  lines  varying  from  high  lights  to  solid  black  or  dark  shades,  and  may 
be  adapted  for  use  either  in  surface  printing,  in  which  ti  e  raised  lines,  grains 
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or  points  receive  a  coating  of  ink,  or  in  the  copper  plate  or  other  like  printing 
process  wherein  the  depressions  are  charged  with  ink. 

In  the  carrying  into  effect  of  my  invention  I  prepare  the  surface  of  a  block 
or  plate  in  the  manner  hereinafter  indicated,  and  between  this  prepared 
surface  and  the  smooth  surface  of  a  hard  block  or  plate  of  steel  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material  I  apply  a  gelatine  relief  film,  and  subject  the  whole  to  such  a 
degree  of  pressure  as  will  cause  the  gelatine  film  to  impress  the  prepared  block 
or  plate.  To  further  prepare  this  block  or  plate  for  the  printing  operation,  I 
grind  down  or  reduce  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  surface,  as  will  be 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  block  or  plate  to  be  prepared  may  be  of  wood,  lead,  or  pewter,  or  of 
any  suitable  metal,  alloy,  substance,  or  material  capable  of  receiving  a  per¬ 
manent  impression  from  the  film.  I  prepare  the  surface  of  the  block  or  plate 
by  scoring  with  fine  vee  lines,  or  with  cross  lines,  or  with  stipple  marks,  or  by 
otherwise  producing  a  grained,  lined,  or  roughened  surface,  suitable  to  receive 
ink  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  according  to  the  required  tone  of  the  picture. 
By  preference  the  grooves  or  depressions  are  all  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  cases  of  lines  produced  by  means  of  an  ordinary  diamond 
pointed  burin.  The  lines  or  marks  may  be  made  directly  upon  the  material  of 
the  block  or  plate  by  cutting,  engraving,  etching,  or  pressing  ;  or  the  material 
constituting  the  printing  surface  may  be  formed  by  electro  deposit  in  the  form 
of  an  electrotype  copy  or  impression  obtained  from  a  lined,  grained,  rough¬ 
ened,  or  suitably  prepared  block,  plate,  or  material  which  may  be  used  in  the 
successive  obtainment  of  a  large  number  of  plates  having  uniformly  prepared 
surfaces.  Thin  electro  deposited  shells  or  films  of  copper  or  other  suitable 
metal  or  alloy,  produced  in  the  indicated  manner,  may  be  backed  up  with  lead 
or  with  a  suitably  impressible  metal,  alloy,  or  substance.  Before  exposing  the 
block  or  plate  so  far  prepared,  I  usually  fill  all  the  grooves  or  depressions  with 
cement,  or  with  a  powder  or  substance  which  is  not  compressible  to  any  great 
extent,  and  which  can  be  readily  removed  at  a  later  stage  in  the  process.  For 
this  purpose  I  may  use  such  materials  as  fine  chalk,  silica,  sand,  powdered 
glass,  shellac,  pitch,  or  glue,  or  any  other  substance  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  ;  or  I  may  use  a  thin  film  or  sheet  of  metal  or  other  substance  which  is 
grained  or  lined  on  one  side,  so  as  to  correspond  reversely  with  the  grains  or 
lines  on  the  block ;  as,  for  example,  I  may  use  such  a  thin  film  or  sheet  to 
produce  by  pressure  the  required  grained,  lined,  or  stippled  surface  upon  the 
block  or  plate,  and  leave  it  upon  the  same  during  the  subsequent  operation. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  block  or  plate  so  prepared  and  treated  I  apply  the 
photo-relief  film,  and  upon  this  I  apply  a  hard,  smoothed,  and  polished  steel 
block  or  plate,  and  I  subject  the  whole  to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  other 
suitable  press  or  apparatus.  This  lias  the  effect  of  pressing  the  photo  film  into 
the  prepared  surface  of  the  softer  block  or  plate,  owing  to  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  hard  steel,  whereby  parts  of  the  said  prepared  surface  are 
depressed  or  lowered  to  an  extent  which  varies  in  proportion  to  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  relief  film.  The  filling  substance  applied  as  aforesaid  tends  to 
prevent  the  crushing  of  the  ridges  or  prominences  of  the  prepared  surface,  my 
object  being  to  as  much  as  possible  retain  the  cross  sectional  formation  of 
these  ridges,  lines,  grooves,  or  depressions,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  de¬ 
pressions  shall  be  lowered  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  prominences.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  less  compressible  is  the  filling  substance,  the  better  adapted  it  is 
to  my  purpose,  so  long  as  it  can  be  readily  removed  at  the  proper  time.  For 
the  purposes  of  my  invention  I  can  use  a  negative  or  a  positive  relief  film.  If 
a  negative  relief  film  be  used  in  the  process,  the  pressing  operation  will  furnish 
a  positive  lined  or  grained  relief  upon  the  block  or  plate,  the  more  prominent 
parts  corresponding  to  the  dark  portions  of  what  would  be  a  positive  picture 
of  the  subject  of  the  photo  relief  used  in  the  process.  If  a  positive  relief  film 
be  used,  a  negative  relief  will  result  from  the  pressing  operation,  the  more 
depressed  parts  in  this  case  corresponding  to  the  dark  portions  of  the  picture. 
At  this  stage  in  the  process  I  usually  remove  the  filling  substance,  but  if 
preferred  for  any  reason,  it  may  be  removed  after  the  grinding  or  reducing 
operation  next  to  be  described.  The  so  far  prepared  surface  of  the  block  or 
plate  is  now  to  be  ground,  scraped,  planed,  or  reduced,  until  the  higher 
prominences  are  reduced  in  height,  or  are  reduced  to  one  level  plane,  whereby 
the  ridges,  grains,  or  projections  are  made  wider,  and  the  intervening  grooves 
or  spaces  narrower  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of 
depression  caused  by  the  varying  relief  of  the  photo  film.  This  reducing  of 
the  surface  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  grinding  with  emery,  or  other 
abraiding  powder,  upon  a  fiat  metal  surface,  or  by  grinding  upon  a  plane 
surface,  or  by  means  of  a  revolving  grinder  traversed  in  a  straight  line,  ora 
planing  machine,  or  tool,  or  a  straight  scraper,  or  any  other  suitable  means 
may  be  employed.  The  filling  substance  is  now  removed  if  this  has  not  been 
done  previously,  and  the  block  or  plate  may  be  used  in  the  obtainment  of 
printed  impressions.  If  preferred,  the  block  or  plate  may  receive  a  thin 
protective  coating  of  a  harder  metal,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  or  copper.  In 
place  of  grinding,  scraping,  or  planing  the  block  or  plate,  I  may  subject  it  to 
pressure  to  obtain  a  corresponding  effect,  the  filling  substance  being  removed 
previously  to  such  pressing  operation  ;  or  I  may  obtain  the  desired  effect  by 
the  employment  of  both  methods.  The  block  or  plate  may  be  pressed  in 
contact  with  a  smooth  hard  plane  surface,  the  pressure  being  so  regulated  as 
to  crush  or  flatten  down  the  higher  prominences  to  the  extent  required  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  method  so  suitable 
as  the  grinding  or  scraping,  as  the  effect  of  the  operation  cannot  be  so  well 
controlled. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a  printing  block  or  plate  having  deeper  depressions 
in  the  high  lights  than  would  be  produced  by  the  direct  pressure  of  the  relief 
film  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  I  ink  the  block  or  plate  which  has 
been  impressed  by  a  negative  photo  relief  film,  using  an  acid  or  solvent- 
resisting  ink,  and  I  transfer  an  impression  in  such  ink  from  the  said  block  or 
plate  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  copper,  or  suitable  metal,  which  may  afterwards  be 
suitably  etched  or  treated  with  acid  or  solvent,  so  as-  to  produce  a  printing 
surface.  In  place  of  obtaining  the  impression  directly  from  the  prepared 
block  or  plate,  I  may  take  an  impression  upon  transfer  paper  or  medium,  and 
transfer  the  ink  therefrom  to  the  inetal  plate  which  is  to  be  etched.  I  may 
obtain  this  impression  in  the  flattening  operation,  in  which  case  I  may  press 
the  zinc,  copper,  or  other  metal  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper  or  medium, 


upon  the  inked  block  or  plate,  so  as  to  flatten  the  prominences  in  the  maniier 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  plate  so  used  in  the  flattening  pm  .  miming 
an  impression  in  ink  of  the  subject,  and  after  being  “bitten  ”  in  or  treated 
with  acid,  may  be  used  in  printing  operations;  or  in  case  transfer  paper  (,i- 
medium  has  been  used,  the  received  impression  in  ink  may  be  transferred  to  a 
metal  plate  which  may  have  the  picture  “  bitten  in.”  The  blocks  or  plates 
produced  by  the  foregoing  processes  may  be  printed  from  direct,  or  ele<  tin¬ 
type  copies  may  be  obtained  and  be  used  for  printing  purposes,  espec  iallj  in 
cases  wherein  a  large  number  of  printed  impressions  is  required.  I  ma\  var\ 
the  process  by  obtaining  a  cast  or  mould  of  the  film  in  a  suitably  hard 
material,  and  using  this,  intead  of  the  film,  to  impress  the  prepared  surface  of 
the  softer  block  or  plate,  which  is  in  all  other  respects  treated  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  or  the  relief  film  may  lie  applied  with  pressure  direetlv 
to  the  said  prepared  surface  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth,  whereby  the 
block  or  plate  receives  an  impression.  Butin  place  of  reducing,  grinding,  or 
flattening  the  surface  of  the  said  block  or  plate,  a  cast  or  impression  m  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  by  electro  deposit,  or  by  pressure,  or  other  suitable  means,  and 
this  may  then  be  ground  or  reduced  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth  to 
render  it  suitable  for  printing  from.  By  these  means  several  impressions  of 
one  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  one  block  or  plate  containing  Un¬ 
original  impression.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  plane  formation  of  the 
printing  surfaces,  as  in  some  cases  such  surfaces  may  be  of  cylindrical  for¬ 
mation,  as,  for  example,  when  required  for  application  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
printing  machine,  or  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  woven  fabrics;  nor  do  1 
confine  myself  to  the  use  of  the  filling  material  in  all  cases.  In  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  when  electrotype  shells  or  thin  plates  backed  up  with  a 
softer  metal  are  used  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  metal,  say,  for  example, 
copper,  composing  such  shells,  may  have  sufficient  stiffness  to  of  itself  main¬ 
tain  the  sectional  forms  of  the  ridges  or  projections  to  a  suitable  degree  without 
the  support  of  a  filling  powder  or  substance. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  Scoring,  lining,  graining,  stippling,  or  preparing  in  the 
indicated  manner  a  block  or  plate  of  suitable  impressible  material,  pressing 
thereupon  a  photo  relief  film,  and  subsequently  grinding,  scraping,  reducing, 
or  battening  the  prepared  and  impressed  surface.  2.  In  the  process  comprised 
in  the  first  claim,  filling  the  lines  or  depressions  in  the  prepared  block  or  plate 
with  a  powder  or  substance  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  3.  Obtaining  an 
electrotype  shell  or  film  from  a  surface  which  is  scored,  lined,  grained, 
stippled,  or  otherwise  suitably  adapted  for  my  purpose,  backing  up  such  shell 
with  a  softer  impressible  metal,  alloy,  or  substance,  and  using  the  block  so 
produced  in  the  process  included  in  the  first  claim  herein.  4.  Pressing  a 
photo-relief  film  upon  a  block  or  plate  having  a  suitably  lined,  grained, 
stippled,  or  prepared  surface,  as  aforesaid,  obtaining  an  electrotype  or  other 
impression  from  the  said  surface  so  impressed,  and  treating  the  surface  of  the 
said  impression  by  grinding,  scraping,  planing,  or  other  reducing  or  flattening 
operation.  5.  Preparing  a  block  or  plate  by  pressing  a  photo-relief  film  upon 
a  surface  of  a  nature  hereinbefore  indicated,  and  by  subsequently  grinding, 
reducing,  or  flattening  the  prominences ;  inking  the  printing  surface  so  ob¬ 
tained  with  an  acid-resisting  ink,  obtaining  an  impression  of  or  transfer  from 
the  inked  surface  upon  a  zinc,  copper,  or  metal  plate,  and  subsequently 
etching  or  “  biting  in  ”  the  last-named  plate.  6.  Preparing  a  lined,  grained, 
or  roughened  block  or  plate,  and  filling  the  depressions  in  the  surface  thereof, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  pressing  a  photo-relief  film  upon  the  surface  so 
prepared,  removing  the  filling,  inking  the  impressed  surface,  pressing  a  copper, 
zinc,  or  metal  plate  upon  the  inked  surface,  so  as  to  flatten  the  prominences, 
and  subsequently  etching  or  “biting  in ’’the  metal  plate  which  has  received 
an  impression  in  ink  from  the  said  block  or  plate.  7.  As  a  variation  of  the 
process  indicated  in  the  sixth  claim  hereof,  pressing  transfer  paper  or  medium 
upon  the  inked  block  or  plate,  so  as  to  flatten  the  prominences,  transferring 
the  inked  impressions  so  obtained  to  a  metal  plate;  and  etching  or  “biting 
in  ”  the  said  plate  in  order  to  obtain  a  printing  surface  or  plate. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Applied  Chemical  and  Physics  Section,  on  the  12th  inst., 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Recent  Improvements  in  Photographic  Developers ,  the  full  text  of 
which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  lecturer  exemplified  his  observations  by  practical  illustrations  of  the 
processes  described,  commencing  with  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  the 
rapid  and  striking  effect  of  which  was  well  calculated  to  impress  a  general 
audience.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  demonstration  was  that  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  gelatino-chloride  transparency,  which  was  conducted  in  a  vertical 
glass  dipping-bath  with  an  illumination  behind,  so  that  the  spectators  could 
well  observe  the  gradual  formation  of  the  image.  An  incident  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  plate  illustrated  the  observation  that  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  warm  tones  on  gelatino-chloride  films,  that  they  belong  to 
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an  early  stage  of  development.  The  solution  was  insufficient  in  quantity  to 
I  cover  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  when  the  picture  was  partially  developed  a 
little  water  was  added  to  make  up  the  amount  necessary.  When  the  plate  was 
removed  from  the  solution,  the  image  on  the  upper  or  partially-developed 
margin  was  noticed  to  be  much  redder  in  colour  than  that  of  the  remainder  of 
the  picture.  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  he  understood  it  to  be  implied  in  the  lecture 
that,  when  using  pyro  as  a  developer,  a  restrainer  was  necessary.  This  was 
certainly  generally  the  case,  and,  in  his  own  practice,  he  commonly  employed 
what  would  be  considered  a  large  amount  of  restraining  bromide ;  larger,  that 
is,  than  was  recommended  in  most  of  the  formula; ;  but  it  happened  that  that  very 
day,  he  had  developed  some  plates  that  gave  unusual  intensity,  and  he  found 
that  he  got  the  best  results  by  omitting  the  bromide  altogether ;  and  that, 

!  while  using  a  fair  amount  of  ammonia.,  and  preserving  the  clearness  of  the  shadows. 

As  to  the  "circumstance  mentioned  as  of  doubtful  historical  accuracy,  that  the 
|  developing  power  of  mercury  vapour  was  discovered  by  Daguerre  from  finding 
a  picture  upon  a  plate  which  had  been  brought  out  by  the  vapour  from  a  bottle 
of  mercury  standing  in  the  same  room,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether, 

!  at  common  temperatures,  mercury  would  volatilise  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
i  produce  such  a  result. 

A  gentleman  enquired  how  much  sulphite  of  soda  it  was  desirable  to  employ 
!  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  he  used  five  grains  of  sulphite  to  the  ounce.  With 
regard  to  the  developing  power  of  mercury  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
he  had  developed  a  Daguerreotype  by  standing  it  upon  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of 
mercury. 

Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  said  that  lie  thought  that  the  example  of  hydrokinone 
i  development  shown  hardly  did  justice  to  that  agent. 

Mr.  Werge,  referring  to  the  power  of  mercury  vapour  in  developing  a 
1  Daguerreotype,  said  that  he  had  coated  a  plate  with  mercury  and  placed  an 
I  exposed  plate  almost  in  contact  with  it.  These  he  had  bound  together  and  carried 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  plate  was  found  to  be  developed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  one  point  he  must  join  issue  with  Mr.  Burton. 

I  In  the  case  of  platinotype  printing  there  was  true  development,  one  metal 
being  substituted  by  another  in  equivalent  proportions.  In  the  case  of  wet- 
plate  development,  there  was  no  end  to  the  amount  of  silver  that  could  be 
deposited.  There  was  one  thing  that  Mr.  Burton  had  mentioned  that  lie  (the 
Chairman)  had  not  been  aware  of.  His  own  experience  had  been  that  there 
was  no  reduction  of  the  silver  haloid  by  pyro  in  the  absence  of  an  alkali. 
Sulphate  of  iron  would  act  as  a  developer  of  the  haloid  in  certain  cases.  It 
did  not  act  if  applied  after  the  exposure,  but  must  be  upon  the  plate  during 
the  exposure  itself.  He  had  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  seeing  the  trans- 
i  pareney  that  had  been  developed  with  hydrokinone,  as  this  was  a  developer  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.  As  to  the  choice  of  alkalis  for  hydrokinone,  he 
I  thought  that  carbonate  of  potash  was  preferable  to  ammonia  or  to  any  other 
j  form  of  alkali.  His  own  practice  when  developing  a  plate,  the  exposure  of 
which  was  not  known  to  be  correct,  was  to  use  a  weak  developer,  and  after 
about  fifteen  seconds  to  pour  off  the  solution  and  let  it  develope  itself. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  replying,  said  that  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  recommended 
four  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  each  grain  of  pyro.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Debenham’s  observation,  it  was  certainly  the  exception  to  meet  with  plates 
j  that  would  develope  with  pyro  and  ammonia  satisfactorily  without  restraining 
bromide.  When  using  carbonates  instead  of  the  caustic  alkalis,  it  was  always 
!  possible  to  dispense  with  restrainers.  The  hydrokinone  developer,  he  quite 
admitted,  had  not  been  done  justice  to,  as  to  the  good  quality  of  result  obtain¬ 
able  with  it ;  but  the  example  shown  had  been,  like  all  the  other  trans¬ 
parencies  illustrating  the  various  processes  of  development  employed,  very 
much  pushed  in  order  to  get  out  detail  to  the  fullest  extent  with  a  given 
exposure,  and  in  this  particular  it  came  out  exceedingly  well.  Hydroxylamine 
he  had  not  been  successful  with,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
article.  He  had  failed  to  get  it  at  any  of  the  operative  chemists  in  England, 
and  at  last  had  had  some  made  expressly  for  him  by  a  foreign  firm ; 
hut  the  sample  they  sent  him  entirely  failed  in  developing  action.  As 
to  development  by  substitution,  and  the  reduction  of  a  haloid  without  alkali, 
the  matter  was  very  fully  treated  in  the  year  1861,  and  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  arrived  at  from  studying  the  arguments  then  adduced  was,  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  develope  with  neutral  pyro.  There  was  an  article  by  the  late 
Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  which  had  strongly  influenced  him  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion. 

:  The  proceedings  were  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the 

Chairman,  and  heartily  accorded  by  the  audience. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
hth  instant,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelphi, — The 
President,  Mr.  W.  Ackland,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Branfill 
was  elected  a  member. 

Owing  to  there  being  but  few  competitors  in  the  Artistic  Competition,  it 
was  announced  that  the  subjects  already  given  would  remain  in  force  until 
I  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  to  deliver  his  lecture 
on  Adventures  in  the  Air ;  or  Balloons  and  Ballooning. 

!  .  Mr.  Shadbolt,  in  his  opening  remarks,  told  his  audience  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  give  them  a  highly  scientific  lecture,  yet,  while  endeavouring  to 
make  it  entertaining,  he  still  proposed  it  should  be  as  instructive  as  possible. 
The  lecturer  then  dealt  briefly  with  the  history  of  ballooning,  from  the  earliest 
notions  regarding  floating  in  the  air  down  to  the  present  time.  Many  of  the 
earlier  notions  were  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  and  although  the 
|  ideas  were  clever  enough  in  conception,  they  were  decidedly  extravagant, 
j  The  hydrogen  soap-bubble  experiments  of  1772,  and  those  in  which  smoke  was 
employed  ten  years  later  at  Lyons,  were  alluded  to  ;  also  the  famous  Mont¬ 


golfier  balloon,  which  in  1783  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  2CK*0  feet ;  after  re¬ 
maining  aloft  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  it  descended  within  twenty-five  feet 
of  the  starting-point.  The  celebrated  ascent  in  September,  1784,  at  Finsbury 
(the  first  in  this  country)  was  then  spoken  of;  also  Blanchard's  exploits,  who 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Channel,  a  feat  accomplished  in  1785.  The  “  Eagle” 
hot  air  balloon  was  next  described.  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Channel  from 
France  to  England  the  balloon  burst,  and  the  voyager  lost  his  life.  Charles’ 
gas  balloon;  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  which  performed  a  journey  of  1200 
miles  in  a  few  hours;  Green’s  balloon,  in  which  the  late  Colonel  Burnaby 
made  his  first  ascent ;  and  the  Captive  balloon  of  Paris,  constructed  to  carry 
thirty  passengers,  were  all  dealt  with.  M.  Nadar’s  Giant  balloon,  which  the 
lecturer  said  was  twenty  times  larger  than  any  other  balloon  yet  made,  not 
only  carried  all  the  necessaries  for  a  long  aerial  voyage,  but  also  included  a 
photographic  car,  suitably  arranged  for  map  making  by  means  of  the  camera, 
some  lithographic  plant  being  also  included.  It  was  found  that  this  huge 
balloon  was  a  failure,  its  unwieldy  size  being  unmanageable ;  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  its  descent,  after  a  journey  of  two  hours,  it  caused  considerable 
damage,  not  only  to  the  balloon  and  the  occupants  of  the  car,  but  also  to 
every  obstacle  met  with.  M.  Nadar  had  both  his  legs  broken,  and  the  other 
occupants  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Regarding  the  miraculous 
escape  of  the  worthy  President  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Coxwell  (the  celebrated  aeronaut),  when  they  ascended 
for  scientific  observations  at  Wolverhampton,  in  1862,  the  lecturer  said  that 
when  those  gentlemen  reached  an  altitude  of  something  over  27,000  feet,  Mr. 
■Glaisher,  who  was  occupied  with  the  instruments,  became  insensible.  Mr. 
Coxwell,  who  was  able  to  get  into  the  hoop,  had  not  sufficient  power  to  raise 
his  hands  and  open  the  valve.  By  singular  good  fortune  he  was  able  to  seize 
the  cord  in  his  teeth,  and  so  release  the  valve,  when  he  too  became  uncon¬ 
scious.  As  a  result,  a  rapid  descent  was  made,  so  that  ten  minutes  afterwards 
they  were  restored  to  consciousness.  In  referring  to  the  successful  ascents 
made  by  Mr.  Dale  and  himself,  in  the  “Sunbeam,”  and  also  the  “  Monarch,” 
the  lecturer  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  correctly  adjusting  the  size  and  the 
length  of  the  netting  to  withstand  the  forces  to  which  it  was  opposed.  These 
points  were  illustrated  by  means  of  a  very  excellent  series  of  transparencies, 
which  also  included  illustrations  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  balloon¬ 
ing  in  rough  weather.  He  advised  every  one  to  make  an  aerial  trip  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  ;  but  certainly  not  to  attempt  it  in  rough  weather,  lie 
then  described  the  novel  sensations  experienced  by  those  who  start  on  an 
aerial  voyage  for  the  first  time ;  of  an  indication  of  the  actual  start  being 
recognised  by  an  absence  of  the  swaying  motion  given  to  the  car  before  they 
are  cast  loose.  When  once  on  the  move,  the  beauty  of  the  receding  landscape 
quickly  removes  all  thought  of  fear.  Soon  the  novice  would  occupy  a  little 
time  in  scrutinising  the  balloon  and  car,  wondering  why  the  ropes  were  not 
stouter,  and  what  would  happen  if  one  was  to  give  way.  People  who,  he  said, 
encouraged  these  fancies  would  act  wisely  to  remain  at  home.  His  own 
feelings  were  not  similar,  as  he  could  well  occupy  his  thoughts  photographing 
the  receding  landscape,  or  the  beauties  of  cloudland. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  then  caused  a  series  of  photographs  he  had  taken  from  the  ear 
of  the  “Monarch”  to  be  placed  upon  the  screen,  the  majority  of  which  were 
as  perfect  as  there  was  any  necessity  for.  They  included  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Bexley,  Kent,  from  an  altitude  of  1500  feet ;  Stamford  Hill  and  neighbourhood 
at  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  foot  passengers  and  a  train  in  motion  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  in  this  picture ;  the  Crystal  Palace  and  grounds  at  1100  feet ; 
Blackheath  at  2700  feet,  and  again  at  5000  feet,  just  as  two  clouds  were  closing 
in  beneath  the  car.  Descending  again  to  500  feet  above  the  river  Thames, 
other  pictures  were  obtained,  including  a  steamer  bound  up  the  river;  and 
another  picture  at  400  feet,  showing  the  work  proceeding  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Docks,  ships  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  in  the  distance  a  fleet  of 
fishing  vessels  sailing  to  the  Nore  ;  this  picture  was  much  applauded. 

The  lecturer  spoke  of  and  illustrated  nearly  all  the  various  forms  of  para¬ 
chutes  which  have  been  introduced,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  failures. 
He  referred  especially  to  the  one  designed  by  Mr.  Cocking  some  years  ago,  and 
which  caused  the  death  of  its  inventor,  at  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  Mr.  Cocking  having  allowed  himself  to  be  lowered  from  a  balloon  as  an 
experiment.  Speaking  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  Air.  Powell,  M.P.,  in  the 
“Saladin,”  he  warned  his  hearers  who  might  indulge  in  an  aerial  voyage,  that 
it  was  highly  dangerous  for  them  to  leave  a  car  before  it  was  properly  secured, 
and  it  was  still  more  dangerous  for  those  who  remained  in  the  car,  as  the 
balloon,  being  relieved  of  a  part  of  its  weight,  would  naturally  ascend,  and  if 
this  occurred  under  certain  conditions,  disaster  was  inevitable.  The  beauties 
of  aerial  travel  were  dwelt  upon  iu  the  lecture,  and  the  prismatic  effects, 
spectral  balloon,  &c.,  illustrated,  as  also  were  some  instantaneous  photographs 
of  cloudland.  Wind  currents,  and  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  rain 
drops,  were  illustrated,  and  an  explanation  regarding  the  size  of  rain  drops 
given.  The  lecture,  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and  was  fully  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  oxy-calcium  lantern,  and  fifty  slides,  was  listened  to  by  an 
appreciative  audience. 

Alter  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  April  2. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  12th  instant,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  presided. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  setting  forth  that  he  had  seen  in  Edinburgh  the  simple  paper¬ 
coating  machine  spoken  of  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Turn- 
bull.  Mr.  Plenderson  stated  that  it  was  so  simple  that  even  Mr.  Turnbull’s 
estimate  of  five  shillings  was  in  excess  of  its  cost.  The  speaker  added  that 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  had  sent  to  the  Association  the  completed  prints 
developed  the  week  previously  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Society  : 
they  also  sent  prints  taken  from  both  sides  of  one  of  the  paper  negatives  taken 
at  the  same  meeting  ;  they  did  not  consider  the  results  to  be  the  best  obtain¬ 
able,  but  the  circumstance  should  be  remembered  that  the  development  had 
been  performed  as  a  public  demonstration, 
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The  Chairman  thought  that  some  of  the  prints  had  a  better  tone  than  those 
developed  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  in  the  leisure  of  privacy. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  Mr.  Clifton  had  found  a  commercial  article  which 
seemed  to  answer  wonderfully  well  for  backing  plates ;  it  was  a  paper  coated 
with  a  gelatinous  compound  for  manifold  writing.  The  composition  consisted 
of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  with  no  water ;  the  two  substances  were  mixed  by 
means  of  heat  derived  from  superheated  steam.  He  believed  Captain  Abney 
was  of  opinion  that  nothing  equalled  black  varnish  for  the  backing  of  plates  to 
prevent  halation ;  but  some  negatives  he  produced,  taken  under  similar 
conditions,  proved  that  the  gelatinous  material  was  the  better  of  the  two. 
Carbon  tissue  on  the  back  of  the  plate  gave  almost  as  good  a  result  as  black 
varnish.  The  comparative  experiments  had  beeen  made  both  with  slow  and 
quick  emulsions.  The  new  gelatinous  material  had  a  brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  would  never  dry  ;  it  could  be  made  very  cheaply,  and  as  the  inventor  was 
photographically  inclined,  he  was  going  to  make  some  of  the  tissue  with  the 
addition  of  Indian  ink.  When  used  for  manifold  writing,  each  sheet  of  the 
tissue  was  said  to  give  ninety  impressions. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  half  immersed  some 
of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  gelatine  contact  prints  in  the  glass  of  water 
before  him  for  several  minutes,  and  that  their  warmth  of  tone  had  been 
increased  where  the  moisture  acted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Welllington  then  exhibited  his  new  optical  lantern  dissolving 
and  changing  slide,  as  requested  by  the  members  at  the  previous  meeting.  The 
lights  were  turned  down,  and  a  large  colleection  of  slides  exhibited,  after  which 
the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  private  business 
matters  of  the  Association. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant,  —  The  President, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  desired  to  correct  a  possible  misunderstanding 
which  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting  might  have  conveyed  to  persons  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  when  he  (Mr.  Brothers)  showed  the  photograph  of  a 
group  of  children  taken  at  the  Mayor  of  Salford’s  fancy  dress  ball ;  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  photograph  in  question  had  been  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  White,  and  not  by  himself. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Colley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  the  W.  B.  Woodbury  Fund 
Committee,  soliciting  co-operation  in  their  undertaking.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  with  much  spirit,  and  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  given  for  next  meeting. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  collodio-bromide  process 
for  transparencies.  After  describing  the  method  of  making  the  emulsion,  and 
exhibiting  several  small  pieces  of  apparatus  which  he  had  found  useful  in 
working  the  process,  several  plates  were  prepared,  exposed,  and  developed,  and 
handed  round  to  the  members  for  inspection.  The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  if 
any  members  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  the  emulsion  them¬ 
selves  it  could  be  obtained  commercially  at  a  cost  of  something  like  8d.  or  9d. 
per  ounce.  The  developer  he  used  was  similar  to  the  one  published  by  Mr. 
William  Brooks  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  March  6,  1885  ; 
and,  after  considerable  experience  with  many  other  formulae,  he  gave  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  this  one.  The  details  of  the  process  as  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 


are  as  follows  Collodion. 

Alcohol  .  lj  ounces. 

Ether .  2  ,, 

Pyroxylin  .  37 h,  grains. 


Dissolve  100  grains  zinc  bromide  in  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  add  to  half  the  above  collodion.  Dissolve  165 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  add  to  the  other  half  of  the 
collodion.  Sensitise  by  mixing  the  two  collodions,  drop  by  drop,  shaking  well 
all  the  time.  Spread  a  small  quantity  of  the  emulsion  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
examine  by  transmitted  light,  when  the  flame  of  a  candle  should  appear  orange  o^ 
ruby.  Add  a  drop  of  potassium  chromate  to  a  test  portion  of  emulsion,  or  to 
a  film  spread  on  glass.  A  bright  red  coloration  shows  the  presence  of  silver  in 
excess.  .  Make  up  to  seven  and  a  half  ounces,  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  equal 
parts,  and  let  stand  to  ripen  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  to  be  washed,  do  not 
add  the  last  solvents,  but  pour  the  whole  into  a  dish,  for  the  solvents  to 
evaporate.  Break  up  with  a  slip  of  glass  or  bone  paper-knife,  and  wash  in 
several  changes  of  water  till  all  trace  of  silver  is  removed.  Drain  on  blotting- 
paper,  and  when  as  much  water  as  possible  has  been  removed  by  this  means, 
add  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  will  absorb  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  when  this  has  evaporated,  dissolve  in  ether  and  alcohol,  as  above,  to  seven 
and  a  half  ounces.  Developer. 

Solution  P. 

Pyrogallol  .  3  grains. 

Water  . 1  ounce. 

Solution  A. 

Potassium  Carb .  75  grains. 

,,  Bicarb .  37  ,, 

,,  Bromide  .  15  ,, 

Sodium  Acetate . 30  ,, 

Water .  3  ,, 

To  develop,  flood  the  plate  with  alcohol  and  water  for  about  one  minute. 
Immerse  in  a  dish  of  water  till  all  greasiness  is  gone.  While  plate  is  washing 
mix  one  dram  of  A  with  one  ounce  of  P.  Cover  plate  with  this  till  details  are 
all  out,  and  complete  the  development  by  adding  additional  portions  of  A  and 
P  as  required.  If  intensification  is  found  necessary,  it  can  be  done  after  fixing 
with  the  ordinary  pyro  and  silver  intensifier,  viz.  : — 

Pyi’o  . 2  grains. 

Acid  Citric  . 2  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

To  which  is  added  at  the  time  of  using  five  to  ten  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution 


of  silver  nitrate.  Fix  with  hypo  or  potassium  cyauide.  Care  is  neceastrv. 
After  washing  well,  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  fixing  solution,  tone  with — 


Platinum  bichloride  .  1  grain. 

Acid  nitric  .  1  drop. 

Water  .  3  ounces. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  &c.,  it  was  found  impossible  to  exhibit 
the  transparencies  produced,  as  had  been  intended. 

The  meeting  closed  after  voting  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  for  his  very  interesting  demonstration. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Amlrew-square  on 
Wednesday  evening,  4th  March, — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  admitted  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs.  A.  D, 
Guthrie,  T.  G.  Whaite,  John  Drummond,  Walter  J.  H.  Camming,  D.  Taylor, 
D.  Cutlibert,  J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.S.,  and  John  Scott,  due  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  at  next  meeting : — Messrs.  William 
Moir,  Stewart  Fowler,  C.  J.  Burton,  Henry  Murray,  Alexander  Asher,  and 
A.  L.  Henderson. 

The  President  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Briglmen, 
intimating  that,  after  due  consideration,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  having  a  social  meeting,  had  come  to  the  decision  that  the 
matter  should  stand  over  till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  is  expected  a  con¬ 
versazione  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  prize  competition. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Faculty  of  Observation  or 
Common-Place  Knowledge  in  Picture-Making  [see  page  186]. 

Mr.  S.  Tamkin  said  that  many  a  good  picture  had  been  spoiled  for  want  of  a 
little  of  that  common-place  knowledge  about  which  Mr.  Stewart  had  spoken, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  photographers  would  exercise  a  little  more  of  that 
faculty  of  observation  so  necessary  in  making  really  good  work. 

Mr.  J.  Balmain  stated  that  he  would  be  almost  frightened  to  submit  any 
pictures  of  his  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  pull  to  pieces ;  nevertheless,  what  Mr. 
Stewart  had  insisted  on  was  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell  thought  that  the  example  submitted  to  illustrate  the 
paper  was  over-studied  and  unnatural,  and  therefore  carried  its  own  con¬ 
demnation  on  the  face  of  it.  Even  those  not  accustomed  to  think  of  picture 
composition  would  see  at  once  that  the  subject  was  posed.  He  hoped  the 
members  would  attend  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  had  told  them. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  stated  that  had  he  been  present  when  the  picture  was 
taken  he  would  have  made  a  third  with  the  other  two  photographers  who  could 
not  see  anything  worth  taking  in  it. 

The  President  thought  the  paper  a  very  instructive  one,  and  he  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  members  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  Howie  thought  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  photographers, 
should  be  careful  in  making  their  observations  before  firing  oft'  their  plates ; 
indeed  they  could  not  be  too  careful.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  although  a  very 
common  practice,  for  photographers  to  go  out  and  fire  away  at  the  first  thing 
that  came  before  them.  If  they  would  only  exercise  the  faculty  of  observation, 
and  carefully  note  the  lighting  and  composition  of  their  subject,  and  ascertain 
the  best  point  from  whence  to  take  it,  this  would  tend  to  make  them  much 
more  successful  as  far  as  the  pictures  were  concerned.  For  his  own  part,  as  a 
photographer  who  had  practised  portraiture  most,  he  found  it  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  produce  a  really  good  portrait  of  some  people ;  indeed  the  only 
thing  one  had  to  depend  on  was  the  power  of  observation.  One  had  to  examine 
the  subject  with  a  cultivated  eye,  and  try  to  hit  off  the  best  point  of  view. 
This  was  a  point  in  which  even  professional  photographers  were  frequently 
very  weak.  The  difficulty  is  to  work  up  a  sufficiently  life-like  expression.  In 
landscape  work  success  is  only  to  be  attained  by  patient  observation  and  liang- 
ing-on  ;  and  out-door  workers  should  bestow  more  attention  on  that,  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  faculty  of  observation  to  calculate  the  right  exposure,  as  otherwise 
good  pictures  could  never  be  made  by  development.  He  thought  the  paper 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  not  only  of  the  amateur  but  of  the  professional 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  said  that  the  Society  was  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart 
for  bringing  forward  a  subject  of  this  kind.  It  was  one  of  the  things  he  would 
like  to  see  more  introduced  into  the  Society  and  made  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  speak  of,  especially  from  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  specially  of  importance  to  those  working  in  the  open  air,  and 
these  should  give  special  attention  to  it.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Howie  that  an 
artist  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  any  landscape  ought  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  every  aspect  of  it ;  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  what  merely 
strikes  him  at  the  first  glance,  but  should  work  round  about  it  and  see  it  under 
every  possible  condition  of  light.  There  was  a  very  simple  plan  that  would 
greatly  aid  photographers  in  examining  pictures,  namely,  to  have  a  little 
opening  cut  in  a  piece  of  blackened  card,  and  find  the  picture  by  this,  turning 
it  in  every  direction  until  the  best  point  of  view  was  found.  This  was  a  method 
that  never  failed  to  produce  the  finest  effects.  Picture-making  was  like  a  lan¬ 
guage  :  to  enter  upon  it  rightly  the  grammar  must  be  studied.  As  a  language 
is  made  up  of  words  and  sentences,  as  it  has  its  etymology  and  syntax,  and  the 
student  must  make  himself  familiar  with  every  part  of  it,  so  picture-making 
was  a  thing  to  be  studied  in  its  minutest  details,  its  alphabet  and  grammar 
must  be  attended  to,  and  the  student  must  make  himself  perfectly  familiar 
with  these  before  he  can  hope  to  be  successful.  The  great  thing  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  exercised  in  selecting  the  right  point  of  view  and  seizing  it  when  there  is 
a  proper  effect  of  light  upon  it.  Then  again,  photographers  have  full  scope  and 
every  advantage  in  doing  landscape  work,  but  they  have  not  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  painter  in  making  studies  such  as  living  objects  unless  they  do 
instantaneous  work,  and  then  they  have  not  time  to  arrange  their  subject. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  chance  in  getting  subjects  from  life.  Of  course  if  the 
artist  were  very  sharp  in  his  observation,  and  knew  that  a  certain  position  were 
suitable  for  a  group  in  action,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  posing,  but  the 
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difficulty  the  photographer  has  to  contend  with  is  that  whenever  he  attempts 
to  plant  his  camera  he  is  seen  by  his  subjects,  and  the  moment  consciousness 
enters  into  them  the  picture  is  gone.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  them  taken 
unaware  of  what  is  going  on ;  it  is  the  unconscious  aspect  that  is  the  most 
interesting  and  in  almost  every  case  the  most  pictorial. 

Mr.  Mitchell  exhibited  a  sirtple  vignetting  printing-frame  invented  by  Mr. 
J.  Terras,  made  from  drawings  shown  on  page  186  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  of  this  year,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  vignet¬ 
ting  portion  of  the  frame  was  constructed  of  cardboard  instead  of  wood.  The 
frame  was  much  commended,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  thanked  for  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chair¬ 
man,  stated  that  he  had  nothing  new  to  tell  the  Society;  that  he  had  come 
there  rather  to  learn  than  to  teach.  He  had  one  thing,  however,  to  show  them, 
— a  transparency  which  would  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
■  a  good  transparency  by  means  of  a  wet  plate  from  a  very  unpromising  looking 
j  negative.  The  negative  and  transparency  were  handed  round  for  examination. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  exhibited  an  exposure  shutter  made  somewhat  upon  the 
lines  of  a  lantern-dissolver  shown  on  page  137  of  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac.  This  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Stewart  intimated  that  he 
intended  to  make  a  shutter  on  the  same  principle  to  work  in  the  diaphragm 
slit.  He  claimed  for  the  shutter  simplicity,  facility  in  regulating  exposure, 
and  absence  of  parts  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Mr.  H.  Brebner  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  new  method  of 
developing  by  means  of  a  copper  plate  immersed  in  contact  with  the  exposed 
negative  in  various  chemical  media.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Brebner  stated  that  he  could  not  quite  explain  the  chemical  effect  of  the 
various  compounds  he  had  used  ;  that  lie  got  very  similar  results  with  ammonia 
mixed  with  honey,  glucose,  dextrose,  and  various  other  organifiers. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  there  seemed  to  be  something  in  this  process  capable 
j  of  development,  that  the  action  seemed  to  him  to  be  electric,  and  lie  suggested 
1  that  experiments  might  be  made  in  the  way  of  coating  the  copper  plates  directly 
j  with  the  sensitive  film,  and  exposing  and  developing  the  image  there,  and  the 
image  might  possibly  be  etched  on  the  copper  afterwards  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  percliloride  of  iron.  He  merely  threw  these  out  as  suggestions. 

Mr.  Halliday  exhibited  a  machine  which  he  had  used  for  many  years  for 
sizing  paper,  and  which  he  thought  might  be  used  for  coating  paper  with 
emulsions.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  wooden  trough  having  a  groove  at 
each  end.  In  this  trough  was  placed  a  wooden  roller,  the  axis  of  which  worked 
in  the  grooves.  The  paper  to  be  coated  was  rolled  up  on  a  rod  exactly  the 
same  length  as  the  trough,  and  which  also  fitted  into  the  grooves.  The  weight 
of  the  roll  of  paper  kept  it  in  close  contact  with  the  under  roller.  A  quantity 
of  emulsion  was  then  poured  into  the  trough,  sufficient  to  nearly  cover  the 
wooden  roller,  and  on  the  paper  being  drawn  off  it  actuated  the  wooden  roller, 
which  lifted  a  layer  of  emulsion  and  brought  it  in  contact  with  the  paper, 
which  came  off  perfectly  and  evenly  coated  with  emulsion. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Halliday’s  apparatus  was  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Halliday  for  bringing  it  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  this  was  an  exceedingly  clever  and  valuable 
piece  of  apparatus,  its  simplicity  being  not  its  least  recommendation  ;  it  would 
be  useful  not  only  for  coating,  but  also  for  sensitising.  Many  things  had  been 
patented,  and  large  sums  of  money  made  out  of  them  which  were  not  half  so 
clever  or  useful  as  this. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  reported  that,  as  commissioned  by  the  Council,  he  had 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  on 
Thursday  night  last,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society  had  presented  to  that 
Association  copies  of  the  three  last  presentation  prints,  and  he  had  been 
J  requested  to  convey  to  the  Society  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  for 
these  prints,  which  had  been  much  admired. 

I  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Turnbull,  while  in  London,  had  selected  a  series  of 
slides  entitled  Devonshire  Illustrated,  to  be  used  at  the  next  popular  meeting. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Turnbull  for  the  great  trouble 
he  had  undertaken  on  the  Society’s  behalf  while  in  London. 

„  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  business  for  the  evening. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms,  180,  West  Regent-street, 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant, — Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted  : — Mrs.  Ramsay,  Miss  Mary  Thom  :  Messrs.  Robert  Goodwin,  Hugh 
Reid,  G.  Y.  Armour,  Robert  Cairns,  W.  B.  T.  Halley,  Hugh  H.  Smiley, 
James  Brown,  and  Peter  Beattie. 

Mr.  William  Goodwin  then  proceeded  to  read  his  short  paper  on  Aids  to 
Correct  Exposure,  and  explained  Burton’s  table.  Mr.  Goodwin  showed  a  small 
box  made  like  Woodbury’s  photometer,  and  filled  with  Morgan’s  paper,  and 
demonstrated  the  change  of  colour  by  exposure  to  magnesium  ribbon. 

After  awarding  Mr.  Goodwin  a  vote  of  thanks,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the 
discussion  till  the  next  meeting. 

A  number  of  the  members  then  showed  interesting  and  novel  apparatus, 
including  many  improvements  made  by  themselves,  and  this  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  lltli  instant,  at 
7.30,  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle, — The  President  (Professor 
Herschel,  M.A.,  &c.)  in  the  chair. 

Lieut.  Col.  Osbaldestone  Mitford,  Mitford  Castle,  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Meldrum 
Dawson,  of  Newcastle,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor  read  a  paper  entitled  Lessons  derived:  from  Pinhole 
Photography,  '  ■ 
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Remarks  were  offered  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Pae,  Mr.  Dodds,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gib¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Robinson. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Proctor,  which  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

Mr.  R.  Stanley  Freeman  followed  with  a  paper  on  a  New  Method  <>f 
Printing  Floral  Borders  to  Vignette  Portraits  [see  p.  185],  and  exhibited  ><-\  ,-ral 
very  fine  specimens  of  his  work  in  illustration. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Freeman,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mr.  Downey  showed  and  described  a  Kershaw’s  shutter,  the  neatness  and 
portability  of  which,  combined  with  its  adaptability  to  various  exposures, 
attracted  much  favourable  comment, 


GLOUCESTER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  inst. ,  at  the  School, 
Mr.  J.  Crofts  in  the  chair. 

Routine  preliminaries  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  G.  Embrey,  F.G.S. , 
exhibited  a  small  installation  of  electric  lighting  apparatus,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Walton,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  dark  room.  An  ingenious  but 
very  simple  contrivance  answers  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  light  on  to  the 
work  in  hand,  while  entirely  shielding  the  eyes,  and  the  addition  thereto  of  a 
small  cap,  the  end  of  which  is  covered  with  orange  paper  or  canary  fabric, 
‘effectually  renders  the  light  non-actinic.  The  lamp  used  was  an  incandescent 
one  of  two-and-a-lialf  candle  power,  The  advantages  of  such  a  light  for  the 
dark  room  were  pointed  out  and  generally  recognised  by  the  members  present, 
amongst  them  being  the  facility  with  which  the  light  can  lie  increased  or 
reduced  at  will,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  small  handle,  so  that  a  light  as  feeble 
as  desired  may  be  used  for  the  commencement  of  the  development  of  a  very 
rapid  plate,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  plate  becomes  less  sensitive.  On 
completion  of  the  fixing,  it  is  only  to  take  the  little  cap  off  the  lamp,  just  as 
you  would  remove  a  lens  cap,  and  you  have  white  light  again.  The  four 
batteries  are  contained  in  a  box  about  nine  inches  square,  and  will  furnish 
power  enough  to  light  two  or  three  lamps  at  a  time  if  desired.  It  was  estimated 
that  one  lamp  would  burn  six  hours  continuously  without  it  becoming  necessary 
to  recharge  the  batteries,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  recharging 
would  be  about  6 Id. 

Mr.  Walton,  who  attended  and  explained  the  working  of  the  apparatus, 
stated  that  the  cost  would  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  they  could  lie 
supplied  commercially  at  a  cost  scarcely  exceeding  that  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
dark  room  lamps  for  burning  gas  or  candles. 

One  of  the  members  stated  that  he  had  been  at  a  considerably  greater 
expense  in  fitting  up  a  lamp  in  his  dark  room,  with  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the 
impure  air,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  given  off  by  it  so  great  as  to  preclude 
its  possible  use  during  the  coming  summer  ;  and  he  also  attributed  the  dis¬ 
coloration  of  a  quantity  of  sensitised  paper  to  the  action  of  the  gas  fumes. 
The  electric  lamp  would,  he  said,  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  occupy  less  of  the 
working  space  of  his  small  room,  as  the  box  containing  the  batteries  could  be 
placed  either  overhead  on  a  shelf,  or  on  the  ground,  and  the  lamp  suspended 
where  required. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  votes  of  thanks. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  4.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Merry  occupied  the  chair,  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  large  number 
of  new  members  which  had  come  forward  since  the  conversazione. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Cox  then  read  a  paper  on  The  A  rtistic  Application  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  which  he  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs,  and  which  contained 
much  sound  advice  as  to  the  best  subjects  to  choose,  when  on  a  tour  with  the 
camera,  also  pointing  out  errors  when  trying  to  make  an  artistic  picture. 

The  Society  now  numbers  sixty-eight  members. 

- 4— - - 
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A  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  assists  the  landscape  photographer  more  than  a 
detailed  record  of  his  day’s  work,  and  the  Landscape  Photographer's  Pocket 
Note-book,  published  some  three  years  ago,  fairly  answered  the  purpose. 
It  was  not,  however,  well  arranged. 

If  you  have  room  for  this  communication,  perhaps  it  may  lead  to  the 
issue  of  a  note-book  on  a  better  plan.  The  arrangement  referred  to  gave 
too  much  space  for  “date,”  “light,”  &c.,  and  insufficient  for  “remarks;” 
its  size  was  good,  8  inches  by  5  inches,  with  paper  covers,  and  it  was 
published  at  sixpence.  For  my  part  I  would  willingly  pay  double  for 
a  useful  article. — Yours,  &c. ,  A.  A.  Mantell,  M.D. 

Bath,  March  14,  1885.  _+ _ 

TRADE  MARKS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  section  106  of  “The  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Act,  1883,”  there  is  the  following :  “  Any  person  who,  without  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  Department,  assumes  or  uses  in  connection  with  any  trade,  business, 
calling,  or  profession,  the  Royal  Arms,  or  arms  so  nearly  resembling  the 
Same  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  calculated 
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to  lead  other  persons  to  believe  that  he  is  carrying  on  his  trade,  business, 
calling,  or  profession,  by  or  under  such  authority  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.” 

Do  I  infringe  this  law  if  I  use,  on  a  card  or  label,  the  Royal  Standard  ? 

The  question  of  using  the'Royal  Arms  has  been  before  us  in  the  Journal 
of  late,  and  I  should  like,  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  give  me, 
any  information  on  the  point  to  which  I  refer. — Yours,  Ac.,  J.C. 


THE  HAT  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  idea  of  using  a  hat  as  a  camera  is  by  no  means 
new.  The  late  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed 
me  a  photograph  taken  at  Rome  by  a  near  relative  of  his,  for  which  a  hat 
supplied  the  place  of  a  camera. — Yours,  Ac.,  G.  S.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Bristol ,  March  15,  1885. 

• - ♦ - 

tSrdjancje  Column. 


Wanted,  a  quarter-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens  in  exchange  for  Sciopticon  lantern 
slides,  &c. — Address,  Samuel  Wells,  Goole. 

Triplet  lens  by  C.  Burr,  covers  15x12;  what  offers  in  exchange  ? — Address, 
G.  V.  J.  Poirin,  2,  Eardley-villas,  Eardley-road,  Streatham. 

Will  exchange  rustic  stile  and  fence  covered  with  cork  for  anything  useful  in 
photography.— Address,  Walker,  Photographer,  Hyde-road,  Denton. 

5x4  tourist’s  camera  and  double  slides  in  exchange  for  anything  useful  in 
photography.  Wanted,  artificial  rocks. — Address,  Coles,  126,  Queen's-road, 
Hastings. 

Will  exchange  old-style  balustrade,  cost  £3  10s.,  for  other  out-door  accessory 
to  same  value.  Photos,  exchanged. — Address,  Smalley  Brothers,  2,  West- 
street,  Fleetwood. 

Exchange  Ross’  No.  3  C.-D.-V.  lens.  Wanted,  half-plate  tourist  camera,  also 
enlarging  camera  with  lamp.— Address,  Loughboro’  Dry  Plate  Company, 
302,  Cold  Harbour-lane,  S.W. 

Forty-eight-inch  special  express  bicycle,  capital  roadster,  spanner,  lamp,  oil¬ 
can,  &c.,  complete.  Wanted,  whole-plate  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  or  offers. 

• — Address,  Robert  Simmons,  Photographer,  Galway. 

Wanted,  two  double  backs  for  Lancaster’s  half-plate,  long  focus  camera,  ex¬ 
change  for  ivory-handled  nickel-plated  revolver,  six  chambers,  and  intensity 
coil,  or  offers. — Address,  H.  Dore,  39,  Bruton-street,  London. 

Retouching  desk  by  Burrowes  &  Colton,  in  perfect  order,  wanted  in  exchange 
for  cabinet  lens,  12  x  10  camera,  accessories,  books,  or  jewellery,  Difference 
adjusted. — Address,  E.  Girad,  24,  Argyle-square,  London,  W.C. 

What  offer  for  oxyhydrogen  apparatus,  four-inch  condensers,  lantern,  safety 
jet,  powerful  solar  lamp  with  fountain,  oil-can,  indestructible  spirit  wick, 
generator,  retort,  cooler,  purifier,  gas-bag,  pair  of  skeleton  pressure  boards, 
cabinet  box,  ten-feet  screen  stand,  &c.  ? — Address,  A.  P.,  31,  High  Holborn. 

Wanted,  photo,  requisites  in  exchange  for  beautiful  inlaid  six-air  musical  box, 
patent  winder,  inner  glass  lid,  in  perfect  order.  I  have  also  eight  vols. 
Charles  Knight’s  Musical  Library  (four  vols.  vocal,  four  instrumental),  clean 
and  good  order,  for  anything  useful  in  studio. — Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick, 
South  View,  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  30s.  cabinet  burnisher  (new)  and  a  stereo,  lens  by  Dallmeyer, 
cost  £3  12s.  6d.  (covers  quarter-plate).  What  offers?  Also  a  half-plate 
camera  (new),  square,  reversable  back,  leather  bellows,  rising  front,  swing- 
back,  rack  and  pinion  to  focus,  and  three  double  slides,  brass  bound,  worth 
£6.  Wanted,  a  Ross’  portable  symmetrical  lens. — Address,  W.  T.  Whetter, 
Hope-villa,  Villier’s-road,  Bristol. 

- ♦ - 


J.  11.  B. — The  spots  arc  caused  by  contact  of  the  silver  paper  with  tin-  lilm.  which 
was  not  thoroughly  freed  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Perhaps  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  1  lie  stains,  but  it  is  very  doubtful. 
Ellerslik  Wallace  (Philadelphia). — At  present  we  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  any  negatives,  such  as  you  require,  for  sale.  Your  best  plan  of  obtaining 
those  you  desire  would  be  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  our  advert  i-Jug  column^ 
C.  H. — The  work  is  published  in  Germany,  and  is  in  German.  If  you  write  to 
Dr.  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf,  he  will  supply  you  with  a  copy.  You  might  a  No 
obtain  a  copy  through  any  of  the  foreign  booksellers,  who  will  procure  it 
for  you. 

J.  G. — Probably  the  cause  of  the  redness  of  the  prints  is  due  to  their  being 
under-toned.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  fixing  bath  will 
rendei  it  alkaline.  The  addition  of  this  salt  has  at  times  been  recommended  ; 
perhaps  it  is  this  to  which  you  refer. 

W.  W. — We  regret  we  cannot  devote  sufficient  space  in  the  Journal  to  give 
your  joiner  working  details  for  your  building.  You  had  better  procure  a 
manual,  and  ascertain  what  you  really  require  ;  and  then,  being  on  the  spot, 
you  will  be  able  to  give  the  instructions  yourself. 

Photo  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The  best  medium  to  use,  for  rendering  the  print 
transparent,  is  either  beeswax  or  solid  paraffine.  Before  applying  either, 
you  will  do  well  to  remove  the  sizing  material  from  the  paper ;  otherwise 
you  cannot  ensure  the  wax  penetrating  the  paper  evenly.  To  remove  the 
size  soak  the  print  in  one  or  two  changes  of  hot  water. 

L.  M.  Weber. — The  only  plan  we  can  suggest,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  employment  as  a  photographic  artist  in  Germany,  is  to  advertise 
your  requirements,  and  stating  your  qualifications,  in  some  of  the  German 
photographic  journals.  The  Photographische  Mittheilungen  and  the  Photo- 
graphisches  WocheribloM  are  both  published  in  Berlin.  Try  an  advert  isement 
in  one  or  other  of  them. 

Scientea. — 1.  You  ask  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  you 
“a  mathematical  formula  for  finding  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  several  lenses  which  compose  it."  The  size  of  the  com¬ 
bination  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  focal  length,  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
focus  of  the  several  lenses  of  which  it  is  composed,  be  they  large  or  small. 
2.  To  secure  achromatism  and  other  advantages,  you  had  better  consult  an 
elementary  treatise  on  optics  ;  that  will  give  much  information  of  which  you 
now  appear  deficient. 

White  Rose. — 1.  The  apparatus,  shown  in  your  sketch,  is  intended  for  taking 
portraits  at  night,  and  would  scarcely  be  suitable  for  your  purpose.  Two  or 
three  electric  lights  would  be  the  best  artificial  light  you  can  employ.  Failing 
that,  magnesium  wire  burnt  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  cave  can 
be  utilised,  with  good  effect  ;  particularly  if  you  can,  by  any  means,  get  rid 
of  the  smoke  evolved.  2.  The  exposure  required  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
exposing  one  or  two  trial  plates.  3.  The  distance  the  camera  is  placed  from 
the  object,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  size  it  is  required. 

- - «♦> - - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  March  24,  at  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  on  Wednesday,  March  25,1885,  will  be  The  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides.  This  is  a  Lantern  night,  and  visitors  are  invited. 

Photographing  in  the  National  Gallery.  —  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
replying  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  had  been  done  with  the  assent  of 
the  Office  of  Works,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees.  The  question  of 
allowing  those  photographs  to  be  taken  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the 
trustees,  over  whom  the  Office  of  Works  had  no  authority. 

■ - + - 


gtnstoers  to  CJomspnticntsL 


Errata  : — In  last  week’s  Foreign  Notes  and  News  on  page  168,  for  “  M.Trant  ” 

read  Traut. 

W.  J.  Reeves.— We  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 

Sidney. — This  is  purely  a  business  transaction,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  cash 
for  your  goods,  your  remedy  is  in  the  County  Court. 

H.  S.  Ellerbeck. — We  have  no  further  information  on  the  cell  than  that  we 
published  some  time  back,  and  that,  as  you  are  aware,  was  somewhat  vague 
as  regards  practical  detail. 

Develop. — The  formula  is  this, — Pyrogallic  acid,  one  ounce  ;  sulphurous  acid 
(ten  per  cent,  strength),  ten  ounces.  Neutralise  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
use  test  paper. 

H.  B.  H. — The  addition  of  any  antiseptic  will  prevent  the  solution  of  gum 
from  decomposition.  In  the  article  to  which  you  probably  refer  alcohol  was 
recommended  for  the  purpose. 

Loda. — There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  Try  the  method 
of  toning  with  platinum  recommended  on  page  40  of  our  Almanac  for  1884. 
Probably  this  will  give  you  the  tones  you  desire. 

T.  Edge. — The  focus  of  a  nine-inch  plano-convex  condensing  lens  is  usually 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  If  you  employ  two  of  these  as  a  compound 
condenser,  of  course  the  focus  will  be  much  shorter. 

X.  D. — Better  do  the  printing  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  sun.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  you  might  erect  a  ground  glass 
screen  some  distance  above  where  you  expose  the  frames. 

J.  A.  T. — We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  goods  supplied  by  different  manufacturers.  In  the  present  case  we 
have  not,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  articles  in  question, 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  18,  1885. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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MOUNTING  AND  DISTORTION. 

That  increasing  importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  (treated 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  our  last)  of  the  distortion  which 
portraits  are  apt  to  undergo  in  the  operation  of  mounting 
I  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  the  prominence  which  it  has  attained 
i  during  the  last  few  years,  would  seem  to  suggest  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  materials  employed,  or  the  processes  adopted  at 
|  the  present  day,  vary  in  some  manner  from  the  experience  of  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  question  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
have  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  it,  but  hitherto  without 
obtaining  any  definite  result.  The  fact  remains,  that  in  our 
pages,  at  photographic  meetings,  and  in  many  other  ways,  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  this  distortion,  and  modes  are  suggested  for 
remedying  it ;  yet  a  dozen  years  ago,  who  ever  heard  of  the 
features  in  a  photographic  portrait  being  objected  to  on  account 
of  undue  length  of  face  or  abnormal  breadth  of  cheeks  %  Were 
portraits  as  much  distorted  then  as  now,  and  photographers  as 
well  as  the  public  less  exacting  in  their  requirements  1  Or  are 
our  materials  and  modes  of  working  different  I  These  are  the 
questions  to  be  answered. 

\Y  c  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reply  will  be  affirmative  to 
a  slight  extent  in  each  case.  Our  cartes  and  cabinets  have  for 
years  past  been  different,  in  that  full-length  pictures  are  now 
rarely  seen  ;  they  are  the  exception.  Half-lengths  and  busts— 

■  °f  late  the  latter  especially — have  almost  abolished  the  kind  of 
picture  prevalent  when  the  style  was  introduced  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  carte.  Irregular  expansion  would  be  little 
noticed  in  the  full-length  portrait ;  and  if  it  were  observed  in 
the  other  style,  would  be  thought  of  no  account,  forming,  as 
it  would,  but  a  drop  of  irregularity  in  the  ocean  of  supposedly 
correct  work.  Some  little  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  matter 
by  an  incident  that  came  under  our  own  observation.  A  few 
months  ago,  having  occasion  to  visit  an  establishment  where  an 
average  of  fifty  negatives  a  day  was  usual,  we  asked  the  young 
lady  in  charge  of  the  mounting  department  as  to  her  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  matter.  “  Oh,”  she  said,  “  we  have  never  noticed  any 
such  effect,  neither  has  Mr.  — —  nor  his  head  operator  ever  alluded 
to  the  subject.”  Yet  that  the  ordinary  method  of  wet  mounting 
was  adopted  we  had  ocular  demonstration,  for  we  saw  several 
,  hundreds  of  newly-mounted  pictures  placed  on  racks  to  dry. 
Here  it  would  be  thought  certain  the  distortion  must  have  oc¬ 
curred,  yet  no  one  had  noticed  it ;  hence  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
igain  drawing  attention  to  a  subject  which  we  have  repeatedly 
mentioned,  for  when  the  art  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  excel¬ 
lence,  that  the  outside  public  is  educated  to  a  pitch  that  renders 
‘t  so  exacting  as  all  photographers  know  it  to  be,  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  fail  to  adopt  every,  even  the  slightest,  aid  to  obtain 
the  highest  class  of  results,  must  inevitably  fall  in  the  rear. 


*  The  practical  remedies  are  either  to  use  a  mounting  material 
that  will  not  cause  expansion  in  the  print,  or  to  press  a  dry 
print  coated  with  adhesive  matter  against  a  newly-damped 
mount  and  cause  it  to  adhere  by  pressure.  There  is  one  fact 
of  considerable  importance,  however,  to  which  attention  is  not 
often  drawn;  we  allude  to  the  expansion  the  albumenised  paper 
undergoes  during  the  sensitising  ;  for  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  length  and  breadth  of  the 
sensitised  sheet  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  suspended  while  drying,  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of. 
We  have  heard  of  a  photographer  who  blots  his  sheets  off 
when  taken  from  the  sensitising  bath,  and  places  them  to  dry 
horizontally  to  avoid  this  evil.  With  regard  to  mountants  which 
will  not  cause  expansion,  purely  spirituous  ones  are,  unless  the 
prints  have  been  previously  sized,  out  of  the  field,  by  reason  of 
their  penetrating  the  paper  and  causing  it  to  appear  greasy  ; 
all  aqueous  mountants  produce  the  evil ;  but  one  in  which  the 
adhesive  substance  made  with  water  is  mixed  with  alcohol  is, 
when  freshly  prepared  or  well  protected  from  the  air,  very 
efficient.  A  well-known  mixture  of  the  kind  is  a  stout  solu¬ 
tion  of  glue  mixed  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  It  is, 
however,  not  very  easy  to  use,  and  the  caution  must  be  given 
that  the  prints  before  being  pasted  must  not  be  moistened  in 
the  usual  manner  to  make  them  lie  flat,  or  all  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  presence  of  alcohol  will  be  lost. 

We  may  here  point  out,  too,  that  where  the  system  of 
mounting  wet  is  adopted— the  various  substances  available 
have  been  previously  treated  by  us  —  there  will  be  far  less 
distortion  in  the  features,  and  greatly  diminished  liability  in 
the  finished  print  to  curl  when  dry,  if  the  prints  are  not 
moistened  before  pasting.  They  are  liable  to  twist,  aud  they 
do  not  fall  from  the  hand  to  the  mount  so  easily  as  when  first 
damped  ;  but  a  little  practice  soon  overcomes  this  difficulty, 
and  the  prints  are  most  decidedly  the  better  for  it. 

Messrs.  Robinson’s  and  Thompson’s  method  published  in  our 
pages  last  year,  and  repeated  in  our  Almanac,  is  excellent  for 
large  pictures,  and,  we  should  consider,  entails  the  minimum 
amount  of  distortion  of  any  wet  mounting  process;  dry  mounting, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  being  mainly  confined  to  the 
smaller  sizes,  cartes,  cabinets,  and  promenades.  The  latter, 
however,  constituting  as  they  do  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  photographic  portraiture  of  the  country  (distortion  in 
landscapes  being  practically  invisible  if  existent),  we  would, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  there  is  usually  most  time  for 
experimenting,  or  introducing  changes  of  routine,  recommend 
our  readers  most  strongly  to  give  this  mode  of  dry  mounting 
a  fair  and  continued  trial ;  we  feel  assured  that  it  would  end 
in  their  adopting  iff  Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  dis- 
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tortion,  the  pictures  have  so  much  better  an  appearance,  lying 
as  they  do  perfectly  flat,  that  the  method  is  to  be  recommended 
for  this  reason  alone.  To  achieve  the  highest  perfection,  the 
prints  should  be  mounted  dry  and  finished  afterwards  with  a 
hot  press ;  no  other  method  is  capable  of  giving  results  of 
equal  finish  and  beauty. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  is 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  introducing  a  change,  and  of  teaching 
that  portion  of  the  staff  skilled  in  mounting  wet,  the  details  of 
this  new  process.  We  believe  the  difficulties  are  very  slight, 
and  easily  overcome  by  a  little  attention ;  and  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  narrating  the  experience  of  a  photographer  in  a 
large  way  of  business,  who  tried  this  plan  some  little  time  ago, 
and  in  whose  establishment  it  lias  entirely  superseded  the 
mode  of  mounting  wet.  The  advantages  are  great,  he  says,  as 
regards  the  appearance  of  the  finished  print,  and  time  is 
gained  through  pasting  the  prints  before  drying  after  removing 
from  the  washing  water.  The  latter,  too,  ensures  the  edges 
being  well  pasted  ;  a  point  of  importance  with  him,  he  states, 
as  he  found  the  younger  hands  in  his  employ  did  not  always 
get  the  paste  well  up  to  the  corners  and  edges  in  the  old 
method,  thus  entirely  spoiling  their  finish  and  appearance. 

His  chief  difficulty  was  with  enamelled  cards  ;  the  learners 
being  liable  to  put  too  much  water  upon  them,  and  so  cause 
the  enamel  to  be  softened,  and,  in  consequence,  squeezed  out 
and  the  surface  destroyed.  Practice  quickly  overcame  this 
defect ;  but,  he  tells  us,  lie  now  employs  cards  enamelled  on 
the  back  and  plain  on  the  front,  thus  completely  avoiding 
the  difficulty.  Then,  again,  he  found  that  unless  the  prints 
were  carefully  pasted,  the  ridges  and  brush-marks  were  not 
entirely  eradicated  after  mounting,  which  was  a  very  serious 
defect ;  but  it  was  remedied  by  using  a  thinner  paste,  and 
exercising  greater  care  in  brushing  it  over. 

He  further  assured  us  that,  as  a  professional  photographer,  he 
considered  the  method  of  dry-mounting  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  minor  improvements  he  had  ever  introduced  into  the 
routine  work  of  his  establishment ;  and  we  shall  be  gratified  if, 
in  again  drawing  attention  to  this  matter,  we  may  render  other 
photographers  able  to  make  the  same  assertion. 

- - » - - - — 

Our  readers  will  he  familiar  with  the  names  of  M.M.  Paul  and 
Prosper  Henry,  whose  photo-astronomical  work  at  the  Paris  Ob¬ 
servatory  has  always  been  of  such  an  interesting  and  successful 
character.  They  are  at  present  working  on  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  English  astronomers  ;  and  one  of  their  latest  produc¬ 
tions  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  well-known  star-cluster — that  of 
Perseus.  The  exposure  given  was  fifty  minutes,  a  6- 3-inch  object 
glass  of  83  inch  focus  being  employed.  The  negative  has  been 
enlarged  four  diameters,  and  copies  printed  by  helio-engraving  ;  they 
contain  509  stars,  and  are  on  a  scale  of  5  inches  to  a  degree. 


On  a  previous  occasion  we  have  described  an  American  invention  for 
producing  artificial  dimples,  and  we  certainly  think  it  might  be  worth 
consideration  by  those  ladies  contemplating  undergoing  the  process 
for  producing  them  to  have  their  photographs  taken,  with  orders  for 
a  dimple  to  be  introduced  to  observe  the  effect.  A  moistened  rag 
would  remove  the  photographic  dimple;  the  artificial  dimple  once 
obtained  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  life-long  thing  of  beauty,  or  a  scar  for 
ever. 


But,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Times ,  a  further  method  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  features  has  not  only  been  invented,  but  put  into 
frequent  practice,  and  we  may  call  attention  to  it  lest  some  un¬ 
suspecting  photographer  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  “  Re-sits  ”  are, 


we  believe,  the  bugbear  of  many  a  photographer’s  life;  but  what 
honest  artist  could  object  to  give  a  re-sitting  to  a  man  possessed  of  a 
Roman  nose  whom  the  photograph  represents  with  an  equally  useful, 
more  picturesque,  but  less  imposing  nasal  organ  of  a  retrousse  type  P 
We  can  imagine  how  the  photographer  would  “go  for”  that  retoucher 
when  the  picture  -was  returned.  But  let  us  not  anticipate.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  above  paper  recently  interviewed  a  surgeon  on  the 
subject  of  a  machine  invented  by  a  Frenchman  for  changing  the  style 
of  noses,  and  was  informed  that  it  had  had  so  large  a  sale  that  it  had 
enabled  its  inventor  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune.  Briefly  de¬ 
scribed,  the  machine  is  a  hinged  mould,  shaped  interiorly  in  the  form 
of  the  exact  style  of  nose  required.  It  is  placed  on  at  night,  taken  off 
in  the  morning,  and  after  from  eight  to  ten  weeks’  use  the  alteration  is 
perfect  and  permanent,  that  is,  unless  the  patient  tires  of  the  shape, 
and  desires  still  another  pattern. 


“I  have  known  people,”  states  this  surgeon,  “change  their  noses 
four  or  five  times  in  as  many  years.”  What  would  become  of  the 
poor  photographer  to  whom  such  a  one  sat  for  his  likeness  ?  There 
would  just  sufficient  time  elapse  for  his  features  to  be  forgotten  when 
he  should  come  for  his  “  re-sit,”  and  possibly  the  affair  would  end  by 
driving  the  photographer  out  of  his  mind. 


These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  a  letter  which  appears  in  our  Corre¬ 
spondence  column,  and,  in  all  seriousness,  the  question  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  professional  photographer  gives  re-sits  to  his  clients 
without  charge  is  evidently  one  of  great  and  increasing  difficulty.  A 
photographer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  care  to  be  disobliging;  yet,  when 
his  client  comes  with  her  hair  plain  one  da}r  and  wishes  the  picture 
retaken  on  the  next  so  as  to  see  herself  with  frizzes ;  or  in  a  morning 
dress  first,  to  be  exchanged  for  one  in  evening  dress  afterwards,  as 
“she  does  not  think  the  other  suitable,”  the  artist  must  draw  a  line  of 
some  kind,  or  he  will  destroy  all  his  profit  by  giving  resittings;  for 
he  mny  feel  assured  his  complaisance  will  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
he  will  have  to  repeat  it  in  almost  every  case.  The  subject  is,  from  all 
we  are  told,  well  worthy  of  concerted  action  among  the  leading  members 
of  the  fraternity,  if  such  could  be  arranged ;  for,  in  view  of  the  vast 
competition  of  the  day,  it  must  be  difficult  to  resist  giving  way  on  the 
point  when  a  sitter  may  state  that  Mr.  Blank  always  takes  his  sitters 
again  under  similar  circumstances,  and  so  on.  A  concession  of  this 
sort  once  made  too  frequently  becomes  a  rule  of  business. 


We  are  quite  ready  to  open  our  columns  to  any  proposals  on  this 
matter  emanating  from  professionals,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
think  that  by  so  doing  we  led  to  a  stand  being  made.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  sitters  point  of  view,  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
said.  Some  pictures  are,  plainly,  on  their  face,  not  successes,  and  the 
photographer  who  considers  his  reputation  will  not  begrudge  a  re¬ 
sitting  without  charge  in  such  cases ;  but  to  take  a  sitter  in  another 
dress,  or  adjustment  of  dress,  because  a  bodice  is  ill-fitting,  or  a  mode 
of  hairdressing  unbecoming  when  seen  upon  paper,  or  for  one  or  other 
of  the  many  hairdresser’s  or  milliner’s  reasons  commonly  assigned,  is  as 
unwise  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 


Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  subject  of 
selenium  actinometers,  and  that  described  in  our  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  a  week  or  two  ago  appears  to  be  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind. 
But  for  such  instruments  ever  to  be  of  use  to  the  photographer,  the 
light  must,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  be  differentiated.  It  will 
not  answer  to  assume  that,  because  such  an  instrument  indicates  a 
certain  strength  of  light,  the  photographic  action  will  take  place  in  the 
same  ratio  ;  for  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  just  as  useful  to  take 
the  luminous  rays,  and  ascertain  their  strength,  which  could  be  done 
with  ease  and  rapidity  in  a  very  simple  manner.  There  are  many 
ways  of  cutting  off  those  rays  which  are  practically  of  little  import¬ 
ance  in  photographic  operations ;  but  the  risk  of  undue  complications 
would  then  always  set  in,  and  a  practical  form  of  instrument  not  be 
evolved, 
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This  new  actinometer  of  Morize,  exhibited  before  the  French 
Academy,  is  promising ;  but  provision  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  these  considerations  in  view.  There  would  seem  to  be  far 
more  promise  in  a  form  described  by  0.  E.  Fritts,  in  the  journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.  Hq  obtains  a  sensitiveness  far  in  excess  of 
that  possessed  by  any  other  known  actinometer  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
of  his  experiments  was  able  to  obtain  a  diminution  of  resistance  to  the 
eleetrie  current  in  the  proportion  of  337‘5,  in  light,  as  compared  with 
108,000  in  the  dark.  That  is  to  say,  99’704  per  cent  of  the  resistance 
disappeared,  temporarily,  under  the  combined  action  of  light  and 
electricity.  Mr.  Fritts  points  out  several  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
recognises  the  objection  we  repeat  as  to  the  variations  in  the  colour  of 
the  light  having  to  be  encountered  before  success  is  attained.  lie 
ingeniously  suggests  a  mode  of  doing  this  by  constructing  different 
cells,  and  facing  them  with  different  conducting  materials,  the  latter 
being  a  necessity  with  his  form  of  cell.  Thus  he  would  coat  them 
with  thin  gold  to  find  the  action  of  the  green  rays  (which  that  metal 
transmits),  silver  for  the  blue  rays,  and  so  on.  Another  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  uniform  kind  of  actinometer,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  observed  that  the  power  of'  the  selenium  actinometer 
varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  battery  employed. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  selenium  cells  were  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  means  of  conveying  electric  currents  which,  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end,  should  actually  reproduce  a  picture  of  objects  seen  at  the 
transmitting  end  of  a  wire,  the  idea  being  considered  at  the  time  quite 
Utopian.  A  decided  step  in  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  taken, 
and  the  journal  above  named  contains  a  facsimile  of  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  transmit  handwriting  and  rough  sketches  quickly,  and  with 
certainty,  upon  a  single  line.  The  work  is  coarse,  but  it  was  done  with 
a  roughly  arranged  instrument,  yet  sufficient  is  seen  to  plainly  show 
the  handwriting  and  the  sketches.  Professor  Houston,  who  forwards 
the  communication,  says :  “  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Delany  (the 
inventor  of  the  method)  will  be  able  to  transmit  portraits  and  other 
similar  work  equal  in  fineness  to  the  ordinary  woodcut,  &c.”  There 
is  but  a  small  step  from  this  to  sending  a  photograph  by  electricity. 


It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  facsimile  messages  have 
been  sent  before,  but,  as  Professor  Houston  says,  “  the  time  for  trans¬ 
mission  was  so  protracted,  and  the  uncertainty  of  correct  reproduction 
was  so  great,  that  such  systems  of  transmission  could  never  come  into 

commercial  use . Mr.  Delany’s  system  ....  insures  speed  and 

certainty.  .  .  .  By  means  of  the  application  of  his  synchronous  system 
an  area  of  twelve  square  inches  can  be  covered  in  one  minute  by  the 
use  a  single  wire.”  We  believe  that  this  communication,  dated  Feb. 
20th,  will  mark  an  era. 


Photographers  in  watering  places  and  other  holiday  resorts,  have 
long  complained  that  those  cheap  varnish  lithographs,  got  up  in 
imitation  of  photography,  have  materially  injured  the  sale  of  their 
views  of  local  scenery.  They  complain,  also,  that  matters  have  be¬ 
come  worse,  even  during  the  past  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  indifferent  collotype  pictures  of  the  more  interesting  spots ;  and 
to  still  further  aggravate  matters,  these,  in  most  instances,  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  piracies  of  their  own  work.  These  pictures 
are  printed  in  Germany  by  machinery,  imported  into  this  country,  and 
are  sold  at  such  a  price  that  they  can  be  retailed— of  about  the  half¬ 
plate  size,  mounted  on  an  embossed  paper  mount  in  imitation  of  a 
frame — for  the  small  sum  of  one  penny. 


Many  photographers  at  sea-side  places  are,  we  hear,  now  entering 
into  competition  with  these  low  price  productions,  and  are  actually 
supplying  a  dozen  excellent  collotype  pictures  of  about  the  quarter- 
plate  size,  printed  with  a  margin,  and  neatly  bound  up  in  an  orna¬ 
mental  coyer,  for  a  shilling.  And  at  this  price,  we  are  informed,  they 
carry  a  very  good  profit.  These  pictures  they  get  printed  from  their 
own  negatives  in  this  country;  and,  judging  from  the  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  seen,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  materially 


injure  the  sale,  if  they  do  not  quite  eclipse  the  trashy  lithographs, 
against  which  photographers  have  so  long  had  a  grievance.  The  pictures 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  are  excellent  in  every  way, 
and  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by  an  expert,  from  veritable  silver 
prints,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  permanent. 


It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  people  that  the  collo¬ 
type  process  is,  comparatively,  so  little  employed  in  this  country. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  popular  application  of  it  will  give  it  a  greater 
impulse.  We  wish  the  enterprise  every  success. 


How  shall  I  carry  my  out-door  kit  this  season — in  one  package  or  in 
two  P  This  is  a  question  that  many  photographers  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  just  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  without  its  ever  being  definitely  settled,  as  eacli 
plan  has  always  had,  and  probably  ever  will  have,  its  advocates. 


To  those  who  prefer  a  divided  load,  we  would  suggest  a  couple  of 
brown  waterproof  canvas  cases ;  they  are  much  lighter  than  leather, 
neat  looking,  and  very  inexpensive.  One  case  would  carry  the  camera 
and  focussing  cloth,  and  the  other  the  dark  slides.  In  use  one  could 
be  slung  across  the  shoulders,  as  a  schoolboy  carries  his  satchel,  and 
the  other  carried  in  the  hand  without  inconvenience.  Neatly-made 
satchels,  with  straps  complete,  may  be  purchased  at  most  toy  or 
stationers’  shops  for  a  very  trifling  sum.  These  are  usually  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size  to  take  either  a  half-plate  or  a  seven-and-half  by  five 
camera,  or  what  occupies  about  an  equal  space — three  or  four  dark 
slides. 


To  others  who  prefer  but  one  package  to  carry,  we  would  suggest 
that  it  be  slung  with  a  strap,  so  that  the  weight  rests  on  the  loins  or 
the  lower  portion  of  the  back.  This  position  for  the  load  is  said  to 
be  the  least  fatiguing  on  a  long  journey ;  and  is,  we  believe,  the  one 
now  adopted  by  the  Army  on  a  long  march.  Next  to  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  “knapsack  style”  of  carrying;  but,  unless  there  be  some  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  package  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  shoulders, 
so  that  a  current  of  air  can  circulate  between,  this  plan  will  be  found 
very  fatiguing  on  a  long  journey  during  a  hot  summer  day.  A  face¬ 
tious  friend  just  suggests  that  a  better  plan  than  either  is  to  “  let  the 
job  out,”  as  the  late  Artemus  Ward  would  say,  and  get  a  strong  lad 
to  do  the  porterage;  he  had  always  found  this  plan  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  our  friend’s  word. 


The  recent  lavish  expenditure  of  between  eight}'  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  pictures  from  the  Blenheim  Col¬ 
lection  for  the  National  Gallery,  is  to  be  followed,  it  appears,  by 
retrenchment  in  that  direction.  We  learn,  from  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords  one  day  last  week,  that,  after  mature  considera¬ 
tion,  the  Treasury  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not,  in 
face  of  the  late  outlay,  be  justified  in  including  any  sum  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pictures  in  the  estimates  for  the  National  Gallery  for  “  some 
time  to  come.”  The  trustees,  having  secured  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  National  Collection,  must  rest  and  be  thankful.  A  certain  section 
of  the  non-art-appreciating  public  will  be  thankful  also. 


An  interesting  collection  of  paper  negatives,  by  the  Calotype  process, 
taken  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  shown  at  the 
Photographic  Club,  a  week  or  two  back.  There  was  nothing  particular 
in  the  method  by  which  they  were  produced,  except  that  a  large 
proportion  of  bromide  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper, 
which,  at  the  time  they  were  taken,  was  a  novelty.  One  thing, 
however,  was  very  noteworthy,  now  that  bromide  of  silyer  is  so 
largely  employed  for  negatives  and  prints,  namely,  that  although 
they  were  taken  so  long  ago,  they  show  no  signs  -whatever  of  fading 
or  deterioration, 
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Several  members  undertook  to  print  impressions  from  them,  some  in 
silver,  and  others  in  platinum.  The  negatives  were  very  dense,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  and  the  impressions  printed  by  the  platinum  process, 
were  remarkable  for  the  extreme  depth  and  richness  of  the  blacks. 
In  this  respect,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  gloss  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  they  very  closely  resembled  fine  engravings. 


Two  “  Bath  bricks,”  rubbed  together  under  water,  the  water  poured 
off,  carrying  the  suspended  particles  of  brick  with  it,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  subside,  and  finally  dried,  said  Mr.  \V.  England,  at 
the  Photographic  Club,  the  other  evening,  makes  an  admirable 
material  for  polishing  Daguerreotype  plates.  Mr.  England  also 
mentioned  that  this  powder  was  admirably  adapted  for  polishing  all 
kinds  of  metal,  and  for  cleaning  glass  plates  for  negatives,  or  indeed 
for  any  purpose  in  which  a  polishing  agent,  free  from  grittiness,  is 
required.  It  can  be  used  either  dry  or  moistened  with  water  or  with 
oil,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  thing  is  simple,  and  we  know,  from 
experience,  it  is  thoroughly  efficient, 

- ♦ - 

A  DEVELOPER  FOR  GELATINE  TRANSPARENCIES. 

At  page  80  of  The  Almanac  for  this  year,  is  an  article  by 
Mr.  George  Iladley,  on  Lantern  Transparencies,  in  which  he  gives  a 
formula  for  making  them  from  gelatine  plates.  I  have  tried  this,  but 
fancying  I  could  get  still  better  tones  by  substituting  a  portion  of  the 
45  grains  citric  acid  in  the  developer,  by  citrate  of  potash,  I  made  up 


a  solution  as  follows 

Tyro  Solution. 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  drachm. 

Citric  acid  .  23  grains. 

Citrate  of  potash  .  30  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium .  1  drachm. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

dissolving  the  citric  acid  first,  citrate  of  potash  next. 

Ammonia  Solution. 

Ammonia,  ’830  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  4  „ 


To  develope,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Hadley’s  instructions,  but  first  pointing 
out  that  the  above  formula  requires  a  rather  longer  exposure,  about 
half  as  long  again  as  when  using  citric  acid  only. 

“  To  develope  a  quarter  plate,  take— 


Water .  1  ounce. 

P3W0  solution .  I  drachm. 

Ammonia  solution .  1  „ 


Let  it  remain  on  the  plate  a  minute  or  so;  take  another  drachm  of  the 
ammonia  solution,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time.  Wait  a  few 
seconds  between  each  addition  until  the  picture  makes  its  appearance, 
and  then  do  not  add  any  more  ammonia.  The  development  will 
go  on  gradually  until  you  have  a  beautiful  transparency,  right  both  in 
colour  and  density,  that  is,  if  the  development  be  stopped  at  the  right 
time,  for  it  will  get  too  dense  if  left  in  too  long.  Wash  and  fix  in 
clean  hypo  ;  wash  and  put  in  the  usual  citric  acid  and  alum  solution 
for  a  few  minutes.  Do  not  over-expose.” 

The  alum  solution  I  use  is — 

Alum  .  4  drachma 

Citric  acid .  : .  4  „ 

Water .  10  ounces. 

Boil  up  the  water  and  dissolve  the  alum  first.  I  find,  on  removal  of 
the  plate  from  the  hypo  solution,  that  the  transparency  is  of  a  reddish 
tint,  which  changes  to  a  darker  tone  according  to  the  length  of  time 
it  is  left  in  the  alum  and  citric  acid  solution.  I  sometimes  leave  mine 
two  or  three  hours.  In  my  experience  I  find  rather  slow  plates  the 
most  suitable.  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s  ordinary  plates  seem  to  me 
of  about  the  right  sensitiveness. 

I  would  suggest  that  plates  intended  solely  for  lantern  transparencies 
should  be  coated  rather  thinly,  as  the  chances  of  their  becoming  too 
dense  in  the  shadows  would  be  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  only  tried  the  above  formula  for 
transparencies  in  the  copying  camera ;  but,  no  doubt,  for  contact 
printing  it  would  be  equally  applicable.  J.  C.  Stenning. 


HOME-MADE  ELECTRIC  BATTERIES  FOR  THE  STUDIO. 
Electricity  would  probably  be  made  use  of  much  more  exteiwwL 
by  photographers,  if  it  were  more  generally  known  how  easily  and 
cheaply  efficient  batteries  may  be  manufactured.  The  batteries  most 
suitable  for  home  manufacture  are  the  Bunsen,  Leclanclui,  Daniell, 
Marie-Dav}r,  and  Bichromate.  Grove’s  battery  requires  special  outer 
cells,  and  it  is  better  to  buy  them  ready  made,  since  every  part  must 
be  purchased  except  the  wooden  tray.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
manufacture  the  separate  parts,  but  the  expense  would  probably  be  as 
great  as  if  the  complete  battery  were  purchased  ready  made. 

For  the  outer  cells  of  batteries  jam-pots  answer  admirably,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  3-lb.  glass  jars  for  Leclanchd, 
Bunsen,  or  Bichromate  cells.  For  Daniell’s  cells  it  is  better  to  use  the 
straight-sided  white  earthenware  pots,  as  the  narrow  mouth  of  the 
glass  jars  is  inconvenient.  Inner  porous  cells  must  be  purchased,  us 
there  is  no  really  efficient  substitute.  For  experimental  purposes  a 
porous  cell  may  sometimes  be  made  of  a  roll  of  brown  paper  fastened 
with  sealing-wax,  but  this  would  not  do  for  a  battery  intended  for 
permanent  use. 

Rolled  zinc  plate  can  be  cut  with  a  suitable  saw,  or  with  a  chisel ; 
and  if  heated  to  100°-150°  can  be  bent  into  any  required  shape.  It 
is  not  easy  to  cast  zinc  plates  without  a  metal  mould.  If  cast  in  sand, 
the  plates  are  very  liable  to  be  perforated  by  the  bubbles  of  steam 
escaping  from  the  wet  sand.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  the 
sand  almost  dry.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  cast  zinc  for  batteries 
is  that  it  is  crystalline,  and  more  easily  attacked  by  acid  than  the 
rolled  zinc  plate. 

Carbon  plates  are  made  by  cutting  the  retort  carbon  from  gas¬ 
works  into  suitable  forms  by  the  aid  of  a  saw.  Some  specimens  may 
be  cut  with  an  ordinary  saw  ;  but  others  are  so  hard  that  n  stone¬ 
mason’s  saw  will  scarcely  cut  them.  Both  extremes  are  unsuitable 
for  use.  The  very  dense  carbon  does  not  conduct  well,  and  the  very 
soft  kind  is  so  porous  that  the  acid  liquids  run  up  and  attack  the 
binding-screws  or  junctions.  Very  good  carbons  may  be  made  by 
finely  powdering  the  softest  gas-carbon,  and  mixing  it  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  a  solution  of  sugar.  The  proportion  of  sugar  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  its  use  being  to  bind  the  powdered  carbon  together 
into  a  solid  block  when  fired.  The  mixture  must  be  tightly  rammed 
into  a  metal  mould  constructed  as  follows : — A  piece  of  square  iron 
rod  is  bent  into  a  parallelogram,  which  is  placed  upon  an  iron  plate. 
The  mixture  is  packed  into  the  parallelogram,  and  the  top  is  closed 
with  another  iron  plate.  The  whole  is  now  bound  tightly  together 
with  iron  wire,  placed  in  a  crucible,  covered  with  sand,  and  heated  to 
bright  redness.  On  allowing  to  cool  in  the  crucible  a  good  sound 
carbon  plate  is  obtained.  For  carbon  rods  a  cylinder  of  tin  well 
bound  with  wire  is  a  good  mould,  but  the  ends  must  be  tightly  closed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  composition  when  baked,  as  the  carbon 
wrould  in  that  case  be  light  and  porous.  By  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  composition,  which  expands  largely  on  heating,  a  good  hard 
carbon  which  will  ring  when  struck  may  be  obtained.  The  end 
which  is  not  immersed  in  the  battery  fluid  should  be  dipped  in  melted 
paraffine,  and  the  excess  scraped  off  on  solidification.  This  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  absorption  of  the  acid,  and  the  consequent 
corrosion  of  the  junctions ;  but  the  only  really  effectual  method  of 
preventing  corrosion  in  permanent  batteries  is  to  wrap  a  strip  of 
platinum  foil  round  the  end  of  the  carbon,  then  coil  some  copper  wire 
round  this,  and  cover  well  with  shellac  or  sealing-wax,  taking  care  to 
leave  one  end  of  the  wire  projecting.  In  order  to  economise  the 
platinum  foil,  the  carbon  end  may  be  reduced  in  size. 

To  amalgamate  zinc  plates,  immerse  them  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1 : 10)  until  the  surface  is  clean,  then  lay  in  a  flat  dish  and  pour 
some  mercury  upon  it;  the  mercury  will  spread  and  entirely  cover 
the  plate.  Now  reverse  the  plate  and  repeat  the  operation  ;  wash 
the  amalgamated  plates  in  a  stream  of  water,  taking  care  to  catch 
any  mercury  that  drops,  and  stand  them  to  drain.  The  excess  of 
mercury  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  each  plate,  and  can  be  detached 
by  a  slight  shake;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  the  mercury,  on 
account  of  its  expense.  If  nowr  it  is  desired  to  make  a  Bunsen 
battery,  a  plate  of  zinc  is  cut  of  such  a  size  that  when  rolled  into  a 
cylinder  it  stands  easily  in  the  pot  forming  the  outer  cell ;  a  strip  is 
left  projecting  from  the  cylinder,  and  to  this  a  copper  wire  is  soldered. 
The  object  of  this  strip  is  to  keep  the  junction  out  of  reach  of  the 
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acid.  Inside  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  a  cylindrical  porous  cell,  and 
in  this  a  carbon  rod  having  a  copper  wire  attached  to  the  upper 
|  extremity  in  the  method  described  above.  Now  till  the  outer  cells 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  8),  and  the  inner  cell  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Tor  fit  up  a  series  of  Bunsens,  connect  the  terminal  wire 
of  the  carbon  with  that  of  the  zinc  of  the  next  cell.  This  may  be 
conveniently  done  by  thrusting  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  into  a 
narrow  tube,  taking  care  that  all  contacts  are  very  bright.  Bunsen’s 
should  not  be  used  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  should  be 
taken  to  pieces  as  soon  as  done  with  ;  the  acids  should  be  poured 
back  into  their  bottles  and  the  various  parts  thoroughly  washed. 
The  porous  cells  should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  a  day  or  two, 
in  order  to  remove  all  the  zinc  sulphate  from  the  pores.  The  zinc 
■  plates  must  be  kept  well  amalgamated.  The  nitric  acid  can  be  used 
until  the  red  colour  entirely  disappears. 

For  Leclanche  cells,  take  a  cylindrical  porous  pot  about  an  inch 
taller  than  the  outer  cell,  which  may  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  a 
Bunsen.  In  the  porous  pot  place  a  carbon  rod  or  plate  with  wire 
attached,  and  pack  the  remaining  space  with  a  mixture  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  in  small  fragments,  and  crushed  gas  carbon.  The  use 
of  the  latter  is  to  make  the  mixture  conduct  electricity.  Fill  the  pot 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  fill  the  last  half  inch  with 
melted  pitch  or  any  similar  substance ;  stand  the  pot  in  a  glass  jar  in 
which  a  zinc  rod  is  placed  (or  a  narrow  plate)  with  a  copper  wire 
soldered  to  it.  If  the  zinc  rod  is  not  long  enough  to  keep  the  junc¬ 
tion  well  out  of  the  reach  of  the  liquid,  cover  the  joint  with  melted 
sealing-wax,  as  any  copper  getting  into  the  solution  will  rapidly 
corrode  the  zinc  and  weaken  the  battery.  Half  fill  the  outer  jar  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  keep  the  level  of  the 
liquid  by  adding  water  to  replace  evaporation.  The  zinc  need  not  be 
amalgamated. 

Daniell  cells  are  made  like  Bunsen's,  substituting  for  the  outer  zinc 
cylinder  one  of  sheet  copper,  and  a  zinc  rod  in  the  place  of  the  carbon. 
Ihe  inner  cell  is  charged  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate,  and  the  outer  cell  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  strength  of  the  latter  solution  must  be  maintained  if 
the  battery  is  required  to  yield  a  constant  current.  Crystals  of  the 
salt  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  or  supported  at  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  a  muslin  bag  or  otherwise.  The  solutions  may  be  used 
repeatedly.  The  chief  objection  to  these  cells  is  the  oozing  of  the 
copper  solution  into  the  inner  cell,  where  it  deposits  copper  on  the 
zinc  causing  local  action,  The  porous  cells  must  be  thoroughly  soaked 
after  use  to  remove  the  copper  and  zinc  sulphates,  the  crystallisation 
of  which  would  cause  them  to  crack  on  drying. 

Sawdust  Daniells  have  a  layer  of  sawdust  in  place  of  the  porous 
cell.  To  make  them,  a  white  jam  pot  is  taken,  and  a  circle  of  sheet 
copper  is  cut  to  fit  the  bottom.  Now  solder  the  end  of  an  insulated 
wire  to  the  under  surface  of  the  copper  plate.  Lead  the  wire  up  the 
side  of  the  jar  and  out  at  the  top.  Put  a  handful  of  crystals  of  copper 
sulphate  on  the  top  of  the  copper,  and  ram  in  wet  sawdust  to  the  depth 
of  one  inch.  Now  nearly  fill  the  pot  with  sawdust,  moistened  with  a 
;  s°lntion  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  well  press  in.  On  the  top  of  the  sawdust 
lay  a  block  of  amalgamated  zinc  having  a  terminal  ■wire.  To  keep  the 
cell  in  action  enough  Avater  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  sawdust  wet.  This  cell  will  be  feeble  in  action  at  first,  owing  to  its 
high  internal  resistance,  but  when  the  zinc  sulphate  has  penetrated  to 
the  copper  the  action  will  be  more  regular.  The  cell  remains  active 
until  all  the  copper  sulphate  is  reduced. 

The  Marie  Davy  is  rather  an  expensive  cell  to  fit  up,  as  it  is  charged 
xvith  mercury  sulphate.  The  mercury,  which  is  separated  by  the 
action  of  the  cell  can,  however,  be  reconverted  into  the  sulphate 
without  much  loss  by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Marie 
I)a\  y  cells  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  consist  of  a  carbon  rod  packed 
m  a  porous  cell  with  mercury  sulphate  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
In  the  outer  cell  is  a  zinc  cylinder  in  a  half-saturated  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate.  There  is  no  need  to  amalgamate  the  zinc,  as  it  w  ill  amalga¬ 
mate  itself  by  the  action  of  the  battery. 

The  Bichromate  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  cells,  if  arranged  so  that 
t  ie  plates  can  be  immersed  Avhen  wanted,  and  afterwards  raised  out 
of  the  solution.  This  is  impossible  with  a  two-fluid  battery,  such  as 
those  described  above.  The  elements  in  a  bichromate  battery  are  zinc 
and  carbon  plates.  Suppose  a  five-cell  battery  is  required  :  Take  five  I 


jars  and  arrange  them  side  by  side  in  a  row.  Take  a  strip  of  hard 
wood,  as  long  as  the  row  of  jars  and  about  an  inch  wide  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  To  one  side  of  this  piece  of  wood,  fix  five 
zinc  plates  by  screw’s,  each  plate  having  a  wire  soldered  to  it,  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  carrying  a  terminal  piece  of  sheet  copper.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  wood  fasten  five  carbon  plates.  This  is  best  done  In- 
cutting  the  wood  so  as  to  allow  the  plates  to  fit  in,  and  then  screwin"- 
another  strip  of  wood  over  them.  Before  screwing  down  insert  the 
terminal  copper  plate  from  the  next  zinc  (not  the  one  immedi;  tely 
opposite).  It  will  ensure  more  perfect  contact  if  a  strip  of  platinum 
is  placed  between  the  copper  and  the  carbon.  Now  to  make  the  solu¬ 
tion  :  Dilute  some  sulphuric  acid  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  water. 
Place  in  a  large  jar,  and  suspend  crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash  (or 
soda)  at  the  level  of  the  liquid.  For  this  purpose  a  lamp  chimney  may 
be  used,  a  piece  of  bladder  being  tied  over  the  end  and  perforated  with 
a  few  holes,  and  the  crystals  placed  inside.  By  keeping  the  salt  at  the 
surface  the  liquid  soon  becomes  saturated.  As  a  general  ride  the  solu¬ 
tion  should  contain  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate. 
By  adding  the  acid  to  the  water  before  dissolving  the  salt,  a  stronger 
solution  is  obtained  than  if  the  acid  is  added  last.  When  the  liquid 
turns  green  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  may  be  throw’ll  away,  and  any 
crystals  of  chrome  alum  wdiich  may  have  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cells  should  also  be  removed.  After  filling  the  cells  with  the  solution 
the  plates  are  lowered  into  it  by  any  convenient  means.  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  uprights  at  each  end,  having 
a  projection  or  notch  upon  which  the  end  of  the  bar  carrying  the  plates 
can  rest,  until  lifted  off  and  lowered ;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  wind  up 
the  plates  by  a  handle  and  two  cords,  on  the  w’indlass  principle. 

As  regards  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  above-mentioned  batteries, 
Bunsen  cells  are  the  most  powerful,  and  have  the  highest  electromotive 
force.  They  are  rather  expensive  in  use  as  the  zinc  soon  dissolves 
aw’ay,  and  the  acids  require  frequent  renewal.  Two  pint  cells  answer 
well  for  electro-plating.  For  the  electric  light,  at  least  twenty-five 
cells  are  necessary.  For  a  Rulimkorff  coil  from  one  cell  upwards, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  coil,  wi  1  be  required. 

Bichromate  cells  are  very  handy  for  occasional  w’ork,  where  a 
powerful  current  is  wranted  for  a  short  time,  such  as  working  electric 
pens,  or  the  spark  apparatus  for  spectroscopic  purposes. 

Daniell,  Marie  Davy,  and  Leclanche  cells  are  suitable  for  telegraphic 
and  telephone  work,  and  bell-ringing.  Of  these,  the  Leclanche  is  by 
far  the  most  powerful;  but  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  long  spells  of 
work  or  it  will  suddenly  fail  and  refuse  to  work.  It  will  regain  its 
activity  after  a  short  rest.  The  Daniell  is  a  fairly  constant  cell,  but 
requires  a  lot  of  attention  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  greatest  amount  of  work  is  got  out  of  a  cell  when  the  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit  is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

As  regards  cost,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  circumstances  and  ma¬ 
nipulative  skill.  Rolled  zinc  costs  about  5d.  per  pound.  Porous  cells 
cost  on  an  average  about  6d.  each.  A  small  donation  to  the  man  at  the 
gasw’orks  will  generally  result  in  as  much  carbon  as  can  be  carried 
away,  while  jam  pots  may  frequently  be  obtained  for  nothing. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  photographic  purposes  must  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  paper. 

J.  Vincknt  Elsden,  B.Sc.  ( Lond, .),  F.C.S. 

- ♦ - 

RAPID  CONTACT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  various  remarks  made  on  this  new 
printing  process,  and  have  tried  a  good  many  experiments  mj-self,  the 
result  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  amateurs. 

My  first  expeiiments  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat 
formidable  list  of  formulae  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd. 
Merely  taking  the  liberty  of  dividing  their  quantities,  as  my  somewhat 
overloaded  shelves  Avould  scarcely  admit  of  the  A  arious  bulks  of  fifty 
ounces,  eighty  ounces,  See.,  See.,  recommended,  I  got  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  AA’ished  for  something  simpler. 

I  then  made  some  variations  in  development.  I  have  tried  soda, 
and  with  this  (Mr.  Genlain’s  formula,  see  Journal  3rd  August  last)  I 
found  fifteen  seconds’  exposure,  twelve  inches  from  a  gas  jet  (No.  4 
burner)  gave  a  vigorous  black  picture,  with  a  very  slight  stain  A'isible 
on  the  margin.  1  next  went  to  work  as  follows : — I  set  up  my  printing 
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frames  in  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  burnt  three  inches  of 
magnesium  ribbon  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  frames.  I 
put  one  of  the  prints  into  four  ounces  of  water,  and  added  the  strong 
developer,  one  drachm  at  a  time,  until  T  found  that  five  drachms 
added  to  the  four  ounces  of  water  brought  out  a  vigorous  red  print. 

I  then  fixed  the  points  direct  in  hypo,  omitting  the  alum,  and  after 
“  fixation  ”  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Warnerke’s  toning 
bath,  gold  and  hypo  mixed,  would  probably  work  as  well  after  fixing 
as  before,  and  as  I  had  it  ready,  in  went  the  prints. 

The  result  was  that  all  the  points  toned  slowly  to  a  good  purple  tone, 
and  when  dry,  excepting  that  the  surface  was  of  a  “  matt  ”  character, 
no  one  could  have  told  them  from  silver  prints. 

Here  one  of  the  decided  advantages  of  the  new  process  was  to  be 
seen.  My  negatives  were  taken  on  Saturday  afternoon,  developed  at 
seven  o’clock,  washed,  dried ;  and  the  prints  were  made  at  half-past 
ten  o’clock,  thus  giving  me  finished  results  the  same  evening. 

I  may  state  here  in  passing  that  the  negatives  alluded  to  showed  very 
strongly  the  control  soda  development,  and  the  use  of  Woodbury’s 
photometer  place  in  the  amateur’s  hands.  According  to  the  photometer, 
the  light  was  three  times  slower  than  on  a  previous  occasion  when  I  had 
been  over  the  same  ground  in  the  autumn,  so  my  first  exposure  was 
the  equivalent  of  three  times  the  length,  with  a  larger  stop  than  on 
the  first  attempt.  The  light  became  worse  and  worse.  I  therefore 
gave  four  exposures  of  seven  and  a-half,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
five,  seconds  respectively,  and  by  adding  a  little  extra  bromide  to  keep 
the  shadows  clear  and  increase  density  in  the  high  lights,  I  developed 
four  satisfactory  negatives. 

My  next  experiments  were  with  ferrous  oxalate.  1  exposed  a  number 
of  pieces  of  paper  imder  negatives  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
above,  to  three  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon.  I  also  exposed  one  to 
gas-light,  as  already  described,  giving  it  five  minutes.  I  mixed  the 
following  solution  for  the  picture  exposed  to  gas :  — 


Potass  oxalate  (saturated  solution)  .  1  ouuce. 

Ferrous  sulphate  „  „  .  1|  „ 

Water  . .  2§  ounces. 

Ammonium  bromide  . . .  3  grains. 


The  result  was  a  most  beautiful  print  of  a  fine  warm  black,  with  pure 
whites.  I  dried  the  finished  print  on  glass  carefully  rubbed  with 
French  chalk,  and  no  platinotype  could  excel  the  perfect  black  and 
exquisite  detail  which  it  showed. 

I  then  developed  the  rest  of  the  prints  which  were  exposed  to 
magnesium.  The  first  was  developed  as  above,  and  resulted  in  a  dark 
sepia-toned  print.  The  colour  left  nothing  to  be  desired  to  my  mind. 
I  treated  the  next  with  a  weaker  developer : — 

Potass  oxalate  (saturated  solution)  . G  drachms. 

Ferrous  sulphate  „  „  .  2  „ 

Ammonium  bromide .  3  grains. 

Water . . .  3  ounces. 

The  print  resulting  from  this  experiment  was  slightly  warmer.  No 
one  could  wish  for  a  more  suitable  brown  tone.  The  prints — this  and 
the  one  just  mentioned — were  exactly  of  the  rich  brown  tone  so  much 
in  vogue  now-a-days  for  etchings,  and  any  alteration  with  gold  seemed 
to  me  quite  surperfiuous. 

Next  I  made  up  and  used  the  four  following  developers 


No.  1. 

Potass  oxalate  (saturated  solution) .  1  ounce. 

Ferrous  sulphate  „  „  .  ^  „ 

Ammonium  bromide. . .  3  grains. 

Water . . .  1|  ounces. 


No.  2. 

The  same  as  above*  with  the  exception  that  the  water  added  was 
ounces. 

No.  3. 

i’otass  Oxalate  .  6  drachms. 

Ferrous  sulphate.  .  2  ,* 

Ammonium  bromide  . . . .  3  grains. 

Water  . . . . . .  2  oitnces. 

No.  4. 

Same  as  above*  but  with  an  additional  ounce  Of  water. 

Four  prints  were  developed,  all  having  been  exposed  in  a  circle,  as 


described,  to  three  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon,  with  the  following 
results : — 

The  strong  developer  No.  1,  brought  out  a  deep  brown,  nearly 
black  print.  Developer  No.  2,  gave  a  light  brown  (not  red)  print. 
Developer  No.  3,  gave  a  rich  sepia  brown  ;  and  No..  4,  the  weakest 
of  the  series,  gave  a  vigorous  print,  that  looked  exactly  like  a  carbon 
print  on  red  chalk  tissue. 

I  quite  agree  with  some  of  your  contributors  in  thinking  that  t  ho 
paper  is  not  as  sensitive  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be;  but  1  am  of 
opinion  that,  apart  from  the  necessity  under  ■which  the  profes-ional 
photographer  is  laid  of  producing  prints,  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  silver  prints,  amateurs  have  put  into  their  hands  the 
power  of  producing  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  black,  brown,  and  ml 
tones,  which  are  invaluable  for  pictorial  effect. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  this  paper,  namely,  the  manner 
in  which  the  half  tones  in  the  distance  are  rendered.  We  have  all 
watched  them  disappear  in  the  hypo  solution  when  lixing  silver 
prints;  but  on  the  rapid  contact  paper  they  seem  to  remain  almost 
unaffected,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

In  printing  with  this  paper,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  much  less 
fear  of  spoiling  a  print  from  over-exposure  if  the  developer  is  weak 
enough.  The  development  can  be  checked  at  the  right  moment,  by 
plunging  the  paper  into  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium  ; 
and  if,  owing  to  prolonged  development,  any  stain  should  be  visible,  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  clear  it  off  at  once. 

II.  Norwood  Atkins. 

- - ♦ - 

A  SIMPLE  CONTRIVANCE  FOR  MAKING  GELATINE 
EMULSION. 

Tiie  time  of  year  is  now  approaching  when  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  will  be  thinking  of  making  their  stock  of 
plates  for  the  coming  season  ;  that  is,  those  who  have  sufficient  time 
on  their  hands  to  indulge  in  this  very  interesting  branch  of  the  art. 
Both  in  the  journals  and  at  the  societies,  several  very  useful,  and  more 
or  less  effective,  appliances  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purpose,  some  very  complicated  and  some  very  simple ;  mine  is  of 
the  latter  order ;  in  such  a  matter  the  more  simple  the  better.  I  only 
give  this  for  making  small  batches  of,  say,  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces. 
Professional  plate  makers,  lam  aware,  have  more  elaborate  appliances, 
which  are  needed  for  making  large  batches.  For  the  small  batches 
that  I  occasionally  make  of  the  quantity  above  stated,  I  use  one  of 
Rippingill’s  paraffine  oil  stoves,  which  I  have  before  described,  the 
base  of  which  is  square.  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  oil  stove,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  gas  near  enough  for  me  to  have  it, 
therefore  I  am  forced  to  use  the  former.  The  lamp  has  a  three-inch 
wick,  the  square  body  of  the  stove  is  let  into  the  bench  level,  the 
lighting,  &c.,  and  attention  to  the  lamp  is  done  from  below.  Instead 
of  having  the  piece  of  white  glass,  I  have  replaced  it  with  a  piece  of 
ruby  glass.  The  radiator  is  removed  and  a  copper  saucepan  which 
I  had  previously  made  fits  in  its  place ;  in  about  twenty  minutes  after 
lighting  the  whole  is  on  the  boil. 

A  great  many,  I  am  aware,  object  to  these  oil  lamps  on  account 
of  the  smell,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  smell  is  caused  by  the  lamp 
and  the  fittings  not  being  kept  clean.  In  using  these  lamps,  when 
first  filled  care  should  be  taken  to  carefully  wipe  up  any  oil  that 
may  have  been  spilled  over  on  the  tin  work,  if  not  it  is  this  that 
smells  as  soon  as  the  lamp  gets  warm  ;  and  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  the  apparent  dampness  from  the  oil  increases,  and  also  the  smell 
at  the  same  time.  The  one  I  employ  at  the  present  time  has  been 
in  use  for  about  eight  years,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it. 

I  find  nothing  better  for  making  the  emulsion  in  than  the  stone¬ 
ware  salt-jar  with  close  fitting  cover.  Some  seem  to  think,  that 
after  having  been  in  use  a  certain  time,  they  are  apt  to  cause  spots 
or  specks  on  the  plates ;  this  I  have  never  found  to  be  the  case.  I 
think  more  spots  are  caused  by  the  impure  cheap  nitrate  of  silver 
which  is  now  being  sold.  The  copper  saucepan  is  about  one  inch 
deeper  than  the  salt-jar  is  high.  The  jar  is  placed  in  the  saucepan 
as  it  is,  without  any  wood  or  pad  to  keep  it  from  bumping,  which 
would  have  to  be  used  if  the  jar  were  of  glass.  In  the  jar  are  placed 
the  gelatine,  bromides,  &c.,  and  the  silver  is  contained  in  a  tall  glass 
bottle  nearly  as  high  as  the  jar.  The  bottle  is  about  one  inch  in 
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diameter,  or  a  little  more,  and  is  kept  in  position  in  a  tube  a  little 
larger  in  diameter,  made  of  copper,  that  goes  nearly  to  the  bottom 
1  of  the  saucepan,  -with  just  a  crosspiece  of  the  same  metal  at  the 
bottom  to  support  it.  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  have  a  stock 
of  these  bottles  in  case  of  a  smash  at  any  time;  the  top  of  this 
tube  is  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  jar,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sketch  below. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  placed  in  the  glass  bottle  with  distilled 
water,  and  placed  in  the  tube  before  the  water  gets  too  warm  in  order 
to  avoid  accident.  To  save  any  splashing  over  into  the  bottle  when 
the  water  boils,  insert  a  cork  with  a  small  piece  of  glass  tube 
I  projecting  above  the  cork  about  half  an  inch;  being  both  in  one 
vessel  the  temperature  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  when  heated.  When 
ready  for  mixing,  the  lid  is  removed,  or  the  cork  with  the  short  tube 
is  taken  out,  and  another  cork  inserted  in  its  place  that  has  had  two 
holes  bored  in  it  side  by  side.  In  one  of  the  holes  is  inserted  a  short 
!  piece  of  glass  tube  just  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  and  about 
one  inch  above  its  upper  surface,  to  which  is  attached  about  one 
foot  or  a  little  more  of  indiarubber  tubing,  black,  made  of  pure 
rubber,  not  the  white  vulcanised,  as  the  latter  gives  off  small  particles 
of  sulphur,  and  would  cause  spots  on  the  finished  plates.  In  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  a  short  piece  of  ivory  tube  to  serve  as  a 
mouthpiece.  Glass  is  apt  to  break  in  the  mouth,  which  is  not  pleasant, 
j  Into  the  other  hole  is  inserted,  as  will  be  seen  in  sketch,  a  bent  tube  of 
glass  that  goes  to  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  other  end  is  drawn  out  to  a  small  point,  having  a 
small  hole  for  delivery  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which  is  bent 
so  as  to  reach  just  inside  of  the  jar.  When  ready,  the  ivory  mouth¬ 
piece  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  wooden  fork  or  any  other  appliance 
for  rapidly  stirring  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  slightest  puff 
or  blow  through  the  tube  sends  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  over  in  a 
very  small  stream,  according  to  the  size  of  the  orifice  from  which  it 
issues,  and  the  left  hand  is  free  for  any  other  purpose  that  may  be 
required. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  is  very  simple ;  the  glass 
bottle  with  tube  can  be  used  with  any  other  similar  apparatus  for 
mixing.  I  have  had  this  arrangement  for  several  years  and  found 

it  very  effective.  W.  Brooks. 

- - — - - — 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Magic  lantern  slides  and  quick  paper  printing  have,  without  doubt, 
been  the  topics  of  the  season.  With  what  ardour  was  not  the  latter 
taken  up,  and  what  steady  work  has  not  been  done  with  the  former. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  magic  lantern  work  has  received  an  impetus 
which  it  will  not  readily  lose ;  for  pictures,  well  done,  for  optical 
projection  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  simple  of  execution.  Skill,  of 
course,  is  needed  to  do  them  well,  as  it  is  with  all  photographic 
processes.  What  work,  indeed,  does  not  require  skill  where  grades  of 
excellence  are  to  be  found  ?  As  to  printing  by  development  upon 
paper,  it  is  certainly  quick — though  less  so  than  was  first  supposed — 
and  it  is  as  certainly  effective  in  its  results;  but  as  to  superseding 
albumenised  paper  for  ordinary  work,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  will. 
Albumenised  paper  printing  is  dear  enough  now  to  do  it  well ;  the 


expense  would  be  considerably  increased  in  the  direction  of  labour  if 
developed  prints  were  the  rule,  seeing  that  more  skill  and  experience 
tile  lequired.  W  here,  however,  speed  of  production  Ls  an  element  of 
importance,  the  “  new  paper  ”  will  be  of  the  highest  value. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  greatest  future  awaits  the  negative 
paper.  There  is  a  feeling  against  the  use  of  paper  for  negatives, 
and  for  small  work  it  cannot  compete  with  glass;  when,  however,  we 
come  to  larger  sizes,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  many  cases  prints 
from  paper  negatives  do  not  exhibit  a  quality  superior  to  that  given 
by  glass.  Why,  however,  do  not  the  manufacturers  meet  the  demand 
half  way,  and  give  us  a  paper  for  negatives  which  we  can  strip  off 
at  will,  and  either  transfer  to  glass  when  we  desire,  or  keep  in  use  as  a 
paper  negative.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  paper  should  not  be 
produced ;  and,  indeed,  we  read  that  Mr.  Eastman  in  America  has 
patented  a  preparation  of  this  character.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  success, 
or  English  manufacturers  should  devise  a  similar  one,  it  would  revo¬ 
lutionise  the  practice  of  outdoor  photography.  The  problem  is  a 
straight  one — to  make  a  bromo-gelatine  paper  for  negatives  as  sen¬ 
sitive  and  workable  as  glass  dry  plates,  and  capable  of  having  its  film 
readily  disconnected  from  the  paper  and  permanently  transferred  to 
’•glass,  or  allowed  to  remain  attached  and  used  as  a  paper  negative. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  make  his  fortune  in  this  wav? 

“  Photography  in  Court  ”  interested  me  the  week  before  last,  and 
full  as  was  the  account  given  in  these  pages,  it  was  difficult  to  see  to 
the  bottom  of  this  matter.  Apparently  it  was  the  old  story  ;  a  good- 
looking  sitter  photographed;  the  negative  enlarged  and  painted;  a 
canvaser  walking  around  the  country  with  the  sitter's  portrait  under 
his  arm,  and  hawked  about  in  every  public-house  in  the  district.  The 
sitter  remonstrates  uselessly ;  meets  the  picture  and  the  canvasser, 
and  puts  his  foot  through  the  former.  In  this  instance  the  evidence 
was  conflicting;  the  photographer  said  he  asked  the  sitter  to  sit 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  :  the  sitter  said,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  being  carried  about  the  country.  In  the  end  His  Honour 
said  the  kicker  must  pay  for  the  damage  to  the  case,  and  also  for  the 
glass  which  protected  it.  The  picture  itself,  the  shadow,  the  image, 
the  actual  cause  of  battle,  was  considered  nil;  but  the  cardboard  it  was 
on  should  have  been  sacred,  therefore  that  also  must  be  paid  for — one 
shilling.  I  daresay  justice  was  done,  but  it  is  high  time  that  some 
law  was  passed  governing  a  man’s  property  in  his  own  features.  Hard¬ 
ships  might  be  innocently  worked,  occasionally  but  not  often,  and  it  is 
monstrous  that  any  modest  girl,  or  man  either,  should  be  subjected  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  or  her  picture  being  exhibited  against  her  will,  or 
carried  about  the  country  into  all  sorts  of  scenes  and  in  all  kinds  of 
company.  A  law  giving  a  sitter  power  to  require  a  picture  to  be 
withdrawn  instantly,  if  desired,  or  to  prohibit  its  exhibition  when  a 
sitting  was  first  given,  would  surely  be  no  difficult  matter  to  enact. 

The  laws  of  the  land  are,  indeed,  at  times  a  puzzle,  the  laws  of 
optics  difficult  but  certain,  the  laws  of  art,  between  the  two.  "What 
laws,  I  wonder,  were  in  Mr.  Barlow’s  mind  when  he  composed  the 
paper  read  before  the  Bury  Society,  recently.  He  says  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  ideas  of  space  in  a  picture,  “is  often  increased  by  the  use 
of  lenses  deficient  in  depth  of  focus,  many-  objects  really  separated  by 
intervening  spaces  of  considerable  extent  and  standing  upon  totally 
different  planes  appearing  in  the  printed  photograph  almost  as  though 
they  occupied  one  and  the  same  plane.”  Now,  as  this  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  takes  place  in  a  lens  deficient  in  depth  of  focus,  this 
gentleman  was,  at  least,  unwise  to  make  such  a  statement  as  though 
it  were  a  law.  Mr.  Baker,  in  an  otherwise  interesting  article,  gets 
somewhat  astray  in  a  similar  direction,  by  indicating  that  when 
photographing  at  close  quarters,  through  photographic  lenses  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  accommodating  power  of  the  human  eye,  “lines  that  should 
be  perpendicular  are  bent,”  rectilinear  lenses  not  always  correcting 
the  distortion.  Now,  Mr.  Baker  should  know  that  no  “  rectilinear,”  or 
“  symmetrical,”  or  other  suitable  lens  could  represent  a  straight  line 
as  “  bent,”  even  if  the  photographer  tried  to  make  it  so  act.  It  is 
astonishing  how  these  simple  facts  get  misapprehended. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Shadbolt's  paper  about  ballooning, 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  photography ;  but  what  hardihood 
he  must  possess,  mental  and  physical,  to  go  on  speaking  about  one 
aeronaut  fainting,  then  another,  followed  by  a  third  breaking  both 
his  legs;  and  then  calmly  to  advise  every  one  to  have,  at  least,  just 
one  trip. 
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If  ever  a  question  of  lock-out  deserved  considering  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  The  proposed  joint  photographic 
studio  is  such  an  iniquitous  proceeding  that  every  photographer  in 
the  metropolis  ought  to  conspire  not  to  tender.  Photographers  have 
competition  enough  without  having  to  fight  against  a  combination 
such  as  the  Inventions  Committee  and  joint  photographic  shop  would 
form.  If  there  is  sufficient  esprit  de  corps  among  the  fraternity,  the 
Committee  will  not  make  a  halfpenny  out  of  their  move.  I  fervently 
hope  that  such  will  be  the  case.  I  cannot  find  words  strong  enough 
to  mark  my  sense  of  the  injustice  of  their  proposal. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  too  common  an  event  for  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  when  he  has  obtained  a  negative  he  does  not  quite  like,  to 
take  another  on  the  pretence  of  the  sitter  having  moved  ;  so,  at  least, 
I  judge  from  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel’s  remarks  in  Photographic  Mosaics. 
He  says,  without  a  word  to  show  his  disapproval,  “  the  portraitist, 
when  he  has  made  a  bad  negative,  need  only  turn  smilingly  back  to 
his  subject  and  say, 1  you  have  slightly  moved  ;  I  think  I  can  improve 
it  by  another  exposure.”’  This  is  mean  and  paltry;  surely  a  photo¬ 
grapher  can  be  a  good  workman,  and  yet  not  always  get  the  best 
result  at  one  exposure,  and  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  it 
without  resorting  to  mendacity.  Free  Lance. 


THE  INVISIBLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

To  continue  the  subject  mooted  in  my  last,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
after  the  long  lull  in  the  consideration  of  the  disputed  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  developable  photographic  image,  to  revive  the  problem 
once  more,  since  there  is  the  possibility  of  more  knowledge,  from 
various  sources,  being  now  within  reach  upon  the  points  at  issue. 

In  all,  or  in  nearly  all,  photographic  text  books,  the  presumed  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  incessant  motions  of  the  molecules  of  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver,  and  of  the  minor  motions  between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule, 
are  not  taken  into  account.  Yet,  if  the  generally  accepted  modern 
hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  matter  be  accepted  as  true,  no  theoiy 
of  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image  can  be  of  value,  without  it  enters 
into  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  wave-motion  of  the  interstellar 
ether  upon  the  moving  atoms  of  substances.  The  ideas  now  preva¬ 
lent  are,  that  in  a  "solid  body,  the  molecules  are  swinging  to  and 
fro,  but  with  what  kind  of  a  motion  is  not  supposed  to  be  known. 
When  waves  of  heat  beat  against  the  solid,  the  molecules  are  driven 
farther  apart ;  they  roll  over  each  other  somewhat  as  marbles  roll  over 
each  other  in  a  moving  box ;  in  this  condition  the  substance  is  said  to 
be  in  its  liquid  or  molten  state.  By  the  application  of  more  heat,  the 
molecules  acquire  greater  freedom  still ;  they  then  break  loose  still 
more  ;  they  fly  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel  containing  them,  and  the 
substance  is  said  to  be  in  its  gaseous  state.  When  a  bladder  with  a 
little  air  in  it  expands  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  scientific 
mind  pictures  the  sides  of  the  bladder  as  driven  outwards  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  bombardment  of  the  little  particles  shooting  to  and  fro  within, 
and  clashing  against  each  other  when  they  meet.  Mr.  Crookes,  by 
means  of  his  experiments  in  high  vacua,  can  so  far  exhaust  a  glass 
globe  that  even  his  radiometer  vanes  will  not  turn  in  it  under  the 
action  of  light.  In  such  vacua  the  material  particles  left  are  so  few, 
that  it  is  believed  they  can  travel  long  average  distances,  amounting 
to  considerable  fractions  of  an  inch,  without  striking  against  each 
other;  he  even  thinks  that  in  some  cases  the  molecules  can  travel 
several  feet  without  a  collision.  By  means  of  metallic  reflectors  inside 
these  tubes,  he  can  send  the  molecules  in  fixed  directions  and  bring 
them  to  a  kind  of  a  focus ;  at  such  a  focal  point,  if  they  beat  against 
a  piece  of  platinum  wire  they  make  it  red  hot. 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  wave  theory  of  light  is  most  crushing, 
and  some  of  the  best  evidence  on  this  point  was  contained  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  interference  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Darker,  before  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  Some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  the  ideas  as  to  the  motion  of  molecules  were  not  so  generally 
accepted  as  at  present,  but  no  better  hypothesis  for  practical  use  can 
be  found,  and  it  serves  to  explain  observed  phenomena.  As  Professor 
Tyndall  once  put  the  point,  light  being-  admitted  to  be  wave-motion, 
what  starts  it  ?  If  you  follow  an  aerial  sound-wave,  you  expect  to 
find  the  vibrating  tuning-fork,  or  vibrating  tongue  of  the  organ  pipe, 
or  other  moving  source  of  sound  ;  in  like  manner,  if  you  follow  up  the 
wave  of  ether,  you  should  expect  to  find  the  vibrating  molecule  at  the 
other  end.  After  tracing  a  wave  of  ether  to  its  source,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  source  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  metaphysical  abstraction, 
or  an  algebraical  theorem.  These  ideas  of  his  I  quote  from  memory 
only  ;  they  were  made,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Liverpool. 


The  hypothesis  is,  that  when  the  molecules  vibrate  in  periodic 
harmony  with  the  waves  of  ether,  their  motion  is  increased ;  and,  Hip¬ 
posing  the  waves  of  ether  to  be  luminous,  the  substance  so  receiving 
them  is  visually  opaque  to  those  rays  which  impart  such  motion. 
When,  however,  the  waves  are  not  synchronous  they  pass  round  the 
molecules,  and  the  substance  is  transparent.  No  difference  but  that  of 
wave-length  is  recognised  between  waves  of  radiant  heat  and  of  radiant 
light,  the  apparently  great  difference  to  the  human  senses  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  human  eye  is  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  sensitive  only  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  A  strong  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is 
opaque  to  light,  but  transparent  to  those  rays  of  dark  heat  which 
silver  atoms  so  readily  absorb,  hence  the  strong  tendency  of  the  rays 
of  the  whole  spectrum  to  set  up  a  motion  of  separation  between  t  fie 
atoms  composing  molecules  of  iodide  of  silver,  thus  forming,  I  think, 
the  invisible  photographic  image  upon  that  salt,  l’rofessor  Tyndall 
often  filters  out  the  visible  portion  of  a  converging  beam  of  rays  from 
the  electric  lamp,  by  means  of  a  trough  containing  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon;  but  the  dark  heat  rays  come  to  a  focus  on  the 
other  side,  the  same  as  before  the  visible  ravs  were  cut  off,  and  brown 
paper  can  be  ignited  in  the  open  room,  in  the  invisible  focus  of  the 
rays  of  dark  radiant  heat.  W.  II.  Harrison. 

■ - ♦ - 

SOME  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EMULSION 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

In  my  lecturette  tonight  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  much  to 
startle  experts  in  the  way  of  novelties;  but  I  flatter  myself  that,  at 
all  events,  an  animated  discussion  will  follow  which  may  throw  light- 
on  some  points  which,  to  me,  are  inexplicable. 

I  think  I  may  as  well  commence  by  showing  what  influence  gela¬ 
tine  has  on  emulsion.  Of  course,  3rou  must  be  aware  that  to  get  the 
best  results  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  chemically  pure  gelatine;  this  is 
not  easity  obtained,  and  it  necessitates  some  little  purification.  My 
experiments  in  this  direction  number  some  hundreds,  and  it  would  be 
tedious  for  me  to  detail  anything  like  that  number;  but  I  will  just 
mention  a  few.  The  most  common  method  is  to  mix  albumen  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  warm  up,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 
This  coagulation  takes  a  great  deal  of  colouring  matter  with  it,  but  it 
also  robs  it  of  some  of  its  setting  properties.  Animal  charcoal  acts 
very  much  in  the  same  way.  Neither  of  these  methods  sufficiently 
purify  gelatine  according  to  my  appreciation.  Gelatine  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  some  gas,  probably  carbonic  acid.  I  think  the 
experiments  published  by  myself  some  time  ago  prove  this,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  of  them,  I  may  as  well 
reiterate  them.  Take  a  solution  of  gelatine — say  Coignet’s ;  place 
the  same  under  a  receiver,  exhaust  the  air,  and  watch  the  result. 
The  moment  you  begin  to  pump,  the  gelatine  will  effervesce  over  the 
vessel ;  but,  if  we  let  in  the  air,  it  will  subside,  and  after  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  the  tffervescence  ceases.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  shows  the  presence  of  gas.  Now  this  gas  is  injurious  to 
emulsion,  not  so  much  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
peculiar  pits  which  show  when  plates  are  prepared.  The  best  cure 
for  emulsion  prone  to  pits  of  this  kind  is  the  addition  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  liquor  ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion.  I  am 
well  aware  that  credit  is  given  to  the  presence  of  grease  as  a  cause  of 
pits,  and  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  pits  are  due  to 
grease.  You  may  remember  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  exhibited  some 
gelatine  that  contained  (placed  purposely)  grease  to  a  large  extent, 
and  yet  there  were  no  traces  of  spots.  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
ox-gall,  soda  nitrate,  bicarbonate  of  potass,  and  neutral  salts  will 
often  remove  insoluble  matter.  With  ordinary  gelatine  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  used  to  emulsify  with,  the 
clearer  the  shadows  will  be,  and  this  is  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of 
impurities :  “  of  all  evils  choose  the  least.”  The  impurities  forming 
compounds  of  silver  are  objectionable ;  but,  you  will  ask,  how  are  we 
to  avoid  this  ?  Well,  purify  the  gelatine  first,  wash  it  in  water  to 
remove  all  the  soluble  matter ;  next  soak  it  in  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potass  (five  grains  to  the  ounce) ;  you  may  leave  this  all  night  if 
you  please;  pour  this  off  and  rinse,  then  proceed  to  make  your 
emulsion  with  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  this  way;  only  that  which  is  used  to  emulsify  with.  I 
know  several  professional  plate-makers  who  precipitate  with  alcohol 
all  the  gelatine  they  use  for  emulsification,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this 
method  is  almost  as  good  as  the  other  mentioned.  Gelatine  treated 
by  either  of  these  methods,  then  boiled  with  liquor  ammonia  until  all 
the  setting  properties  are  destroyed  (this  is  the  compound  of  meta- 
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■elatine  I  call  leucine),  may  be  stored  away  in  stoppered  bottles  for 
uture  use.  It  will  keep  indefinitely— t.e.  I  have  .some  of  the  first  I 
nade,  years  old,  still  good,  and  it  seems  to  work  better  by  keeping. 

[  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  having  pure 

gelatine.  _  ... 

I  will  now  explain  one  point  that  governs  rapidity,  viz.,  the  amount 
»f  gelatine  used  in  emulsifying.  It.  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
pvith  less  than  a  grain  per  ounce  excellent  results  are  obtained, 
provided  that  directly  the  solutions  are  mixed,  more  gelatine  is  added; 
she  state  of  the  silver  bromide  is  constantly  being  altered,  the  more 
gelatine  that  is  added.  I  will  make  experiment  to  show  this.  I  have 
here  some  silver  nitrate  and  some  bromide  of  potass,  each  dissolved  in 
i  small  quantity  of  water.  I  will  mix  them,  and  you  will  see  a  dense 
precipitate  of  silver  bromide  will  be  thrown  down  ;  I  will  wash  this 
to  free  it  from  soluble  matter  ;  now  I  will  add  a  few  threads  of  dry 
gelatine,  and  apply  heat  to  melt  it.  You  will  perceive  that  imme¬ 
diately  the  bromide  of  silver  begins  to  break  up,  if  I  add  more  gelatine, 
tho  emulsion  gets  finer.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  limit  of  this 
action.  I  dare  say,  speed  of  emulsion  is  influenced  this  way.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  cannot  find  a  theory  that  will  explain  this.  Professor  Stebbing 
some  time  ago  published  a  statement  that  if  bromide  of  silver  was 
boiled  in  the  presence  of  free  bromide  and  gelatine,  a  fine  division  of 
the  silver  took  place.  He  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  free  bromide  ; 
but  this  is  not  so,  it  is  due  to  the  gelatine  alone. 

I  will  now  dwell  on  the  addition  of  iodides  in  emulsions.  Some 
time  ago,  a  boiling  formula  was  given  to  me,  which  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  iodide.  This  formula  gave  good  results,  but  required 
two  hours’  boiling  to  give  twenty  on  the  sensitometer,  although  the 
party  who  gave  me  the  receipt  stated  that  he  got  twenty-six  with 
forty-five  minutes’  cooking.  This  formula  was  given  to  Mr.  Gregson, 
of  Blackburn,  a  clever  amateur,  and  1  will  read  a  portion  of  his  letter 
to  you.  I  merely  mention  this  that  you  may  see  the  uncertainty 
of  the  boiling  method.  He  says  :  “  I  tried  the  boiling  formula  you 
gave  me — result,  ruby  when  mixed ;  blue  stage  reached  in  thirty 
minutes’  boiling,  and  plates  gave  a  trace  of  twenty  on  the  sensitometer; 
fair  quality,  but  short  of  density,  rather.  Forty-five  minutes’  boiling 
gave  fourteen  on  sensitometer,  and  sixty  minutes  gave  four  on 
sensitometer,  but  no  fog.  I  guess  if  boiled  a  little  longer,  no  image 
at  all.” 

There  are  many  ways — about  eight— -of  adding  iodide  to  emulsion; 
first,  it  may  be  put  in  with  the  gelatine,  and  converted  into  silver 
iodide  before  adding  the  bromide  ;  secondly,  it  may  be  put  in  with  the 
bromide  and  converted  simultaneously  (this  is  the  method  usually 
employed) ;  thirdly,  add  the  bromide  first,  leaving  a  small  excess  of 
silver,  converting  the  said  excess  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  any 
iodide ;  fourthly,  saturate  the  silver  with  iodide ;  filtering  out  the 
precipitate,  by  this  method,  more  or  less  iodide  will  be  introduced, 
dependent  on  the  strength  of  silver  solution ;  fifthly,  the  iodide  may 
be  added  to  the  emulsion  directly  it  is  made  ;  sixthly,  mixing  a  pure 
iodide  emulsion  to  the  bromide  one  before  coating ;  seventhly,  by  the 
addition  of  iodide  acid,  either  to  the  silver  solution,  or  to  the  bromide 
(this  salt  of  silver  is  comparatively  white,  and  has  its  advantages  over 
other  methods) ;  eighthly,  by  adding  to  or  washing  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potass  the  emulsion,  after  the  soluble  salts  have  been  taken 
out;  this  will  effectively  remove  fog  from  an  emulsion,  but  it  will 
slow  it  considerably.  Iodide  in  any  form  in  an  emulsion  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  in  a  rapid  emulsion  the  colour  is  objectionable — yellow, 
green,  or  canary  colour  renders  it  difficult  for  actimc  light  to  pass 
through,  and  consequently  a  thin  image  is  the  result,  besides  slowing 
development  and  fixing.  It  appears  that  iodide  in  emulsion  coats,  or 
partially  converts,  the  fine  particles  of  silver  bromide  into  silver  iodide 
at  a  low  temperature,  thereby  preventing,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
bromide  of  silver  becoming  coarse  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  when 
iodide  is  added  to  a  bromide  emulsion,  before  being  washed,  and  the 
plates  coated  with  it,  are  placed  in  hyposulphite  fixing  solution ;  they 
remain  a  long  time  before  any  apparent  fixing  takes  places,  then  very 
suddenly  the  fixing  takes  place,  leading  one  to  think  that  when  the 
outer  sldn  or  coating  of  iodide  is  dissolved,  the  hypo  acts  more 
energetically  on  the  silver  bromide. 

Iodide  is  a  great  restrainer,  and  a  greater  amount  of  ammonia  or 
heat  may  be  applied  in  preparing  emulsion  without  fog.  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  directly  increases  speed.  I  daresay 
there  are  other  compounds  that  will  answer  better.  1  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that  iodide  of  silver  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  free  bromide  when  subjected  to  great  heat ;  and  my  ideas 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  borne  out  by  Potilitzin’s  and  Humpidge’s 
experiments,  lately  recorded  in  the  scientific  journals : — “  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  reactions,  that  of  the  displacement  of  bromine  by 
chlorine,  we  have  described  some  of  Potilitzin’s  results ;  more  lately, 
Ilumpidge,  ignorant  of  the  former’s  experiments,  has  been  working  in 


a  similar  direction,  and  finds,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  that 
bromine  is  capable  of  displacing  chlorine  in  certain  proportions,  under 
given  conditions.  He  covered  freshly-precipitated  chloride  of  silver 
with  bromine  water,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  at  various 
temperatures;  the  results  were  very  remarkable.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  11°  C.,  5‘28  per  cent,  of  the  chlorine  had 
been  displaced  by  bromine;  after  seventy-six  hours,  at  11*0’,  1015 
per  cent.;  after  seven  hours,  at  444°,  11-28  per  cent.;  and  after 
twelve  hours,  at  the  same  temperature,  14-.‘3‘>  per  cent.  This  experi- 
menter  is  continuing  his  researches;  but,  so  far  even  as  he  has  gone, 
his  results  well  deserve  recording. 

Regarding  the  washing  of  emulsion,  a  great  deal  may  be  said.  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  many  makers  still  adhere  to  the  dirty,  messy 
way  of  straining  or  breaking  it  through  mosquito  netting.  After  a 
time  the  films  get  filled  up  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  no  amount  of 
washing  will  remove  it,  and,  consequently,  the  subsequent  emulsion 
passed  through  takes  some  of  the  bromide  with  it,  and  causes  black 
spots.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  breaking  up  emulsion  than  a  vulcanite 
or  well  silvered  tube  covered  at  one  end  with  No.  10  wire  gauze. 
While  I  am  talking  of  washing  emulsion,  I  may  as  well  mention  that 
an  emulsion  which  will  sometimes  give  a  slightly  foggy  result  will 
invariably  give  clear  negatives  if  warmer  water  is  used  in  the  washing, 
or  if  the  emulsion  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  the  reason  is  this  meta¬ 
gelatine  is  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  sensitometer — Warnerke’s. 
That  clever  instrument  is  in  many  ways  far  from  perfect  yet.  I  could 
not  do  without  it.  It  is  most  valuable  for  comparing  one’s  own  results, 
but  useless  for  comparison  with  others,  for  the  first  place  no  two  tablets 
seem  of  the  same  density ;  and  in  the  second  place,  emulsion  makers 
seldom  use  the  same  formula.  Some  time  ago,  a  plate-maker  asked 
me  to  test  some  plates  for  him;  they  were  not  quick — 14 — and  the 
No.  1  indication  was  poor  and  thin,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
might  be  expected.  Strange  to  say,  that  a  plate  registering  22  gave 
much  more  density ;  but  the  camera  test  reversed  this  order  of  things, 
for  the  slow  plate  gave  the  densest  image.  I  was  informed  that  the 
plate  contained  no  iodide. 

Very  fine  results  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  emulsions  of  different 
speeds,  but  it  has  to  be  done  carefully.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
an  emulsion — say  giving  1  and  7  respectively  on  the  sensitometer,  and 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  would  give  the  mean  speed,  4.  In  practice 
it  will  be  found  that  to  get  the  mean  speed  ( i .  e.  4)  you  would  require 
to  mix  one  part  of  No.  1  to  two  parts  of  No.  7.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  emulsions  of  various  speeds  vary  in  colour,  and  also  in 
density ;  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  a  slow  emulsion  (i.  e.  one  giving 
a  yellow  or  red  colour)  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  rapid, 
the  slow  will  completely  destroy  or  eclipse  the  rapidity  of  the  quick 
one.  To  get  the  mean  density  of  emulsions  the  proportions  given  for 
speed  seems  about  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  a  formula  for  a  very  rapid  emulsion — 
i.e.  one  that  will  give  twenty -five  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  with  half 
the  usual  exposure  recommended.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  speed 
compared  with  collodion,  or  even  with  a  plate  exposed  the  usual  thirty 
seconds. 


Formula;. 
No.  1. 


Nelson’s  gelatine  No.  1 . 

Water . 

Carb.  amnion . 

Br.  potass . 

Iod . 

. 180  „ 

.  10 

No.  2. 

Ammonia-converted  silver  nit . 

AVater . 

Nit.  acid . 

. 240  „ 

Mix  the  silver  to  the  gelatine  in  a  fine  stream,  place  the  jar  in  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  leave  all  night,  then  add  dry  gelatine  480 
grains.  Warm  to  melt  the  gelatine;  let  this  stand  another  day; 
break  up  through  sixteen  mesh  gauge  and  well  wash.  A  good  developer 
is  as  follows : — 

No.  1. 

Pyro  .  . . .  4  grains. 

Br.  potass  .  2  „ 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Suphite  soda .  tV  „ 

Nit.  acid . ". . -Vj  „ 

Mix  sulphite  soda,  nit.  acid,  and  water,  theu  add  pyro.  This  will 
keep  concentrated  indefinitely. 
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No.  2. 

Liq.  ammon .  4  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

For  use  take  half  of  each.  In  lieu  of  ammonia  take  carb.  of  potass 
forty  grains.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

— - 4— - 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Chemical  and  Physical  Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts.] 
The  development  of  a  photographic  image  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a 
process  for  strengthening  an  impression  made  by  light.  This  impression 
is,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  so  weak  before  development  that  it  is 
quite  invisible,  and  is  called  the  “  latent  image.”  Although,  in  most  cases, 
the  process  of  development  znay  be  styled  a  strengthening  one,  there  are 
several  in  which  it  is  something  quite  different,  and,  in  briefly  describing 
the  various  methods  of  development  which  have  been  in  vogue,  the  one 
which  we  take  first  is  so. 

In  1814,  Nieephore  Niepce  invented  a  photographic  process  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  deserving  of  the  name.  He  coated  white 
metallic  plates  with  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  oil  of  lavender.  These  were 
dried  in  the  dark.  Now,  light  has  the  curious  effect  on  bitumen  of 
rendering  it  insoluble  in  oil  of  la/vender.  The  consequences  of  this  ai'e 
that,  if  such  a  plate  as  has  been  described  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  bitumen  will  through  time  become  insoluble,  whilst 
others  will  remain  soluble.  On  washizzg  the  plate  afterwards  with  oil  of 
lavender,  or  oil  of  white  petroleum,  the  soluble  parts  will  be  dissolved 
away,  and  a  picture  of.a  sort  will  be  left  on  the  plate.  For  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  here,  such  a  picture  must  be  very  im¬ 
perfect. 

The  process  of  washing  away  the  soluble  bitumen  is  certainly  one  of 
development,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  strengthening  the 
image. 

I  can  illustrate  to  you  a  process  which  is  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  which  development  is  conducted  on  a  principle  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  which  the  development  of  Niepce’s  heliographs  was  conducted.  It  is 
known  as  the  carbon  process.  The  film  consists  of  gelatine  in  which  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  also  a  certain  amount 
of  colouring  matter.  On  bichromated  gelatine  the  effect  of  light  is 
analogous  to  that  on  a  bitumen  plate.  It  renders  it  insoluble  in  warm 
water,  whilst  that  not  acted  upon  remains  soluble.  It  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  when  a  film  of  what  is  called  “  carbon  tissue  ”  has  been  exposed 
to  light,  to  pour  warm  water  on  to  it,  when  development  will  proceed  by 
the  washing  away  of  those  parts  which  remain  soluble.  This  I  illustrate. 
It  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  film  on  to  a  second  surface  before  develop¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  get  at  the  back  of  it.  A  moment’s  consideration  will  show 
that  without  this  no  half  tone  could  be  got. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  comes  under  the  definition  that  I  gave  at  the  commencement 
of  the  paper.  The  first  of  these  which  I  consider  worth  noting  is  that  of 
the  daguerrotype.  In  the  daguerrotype  the  film  is  supported  on  a  surface 
of  pure  metallic  silver.  It  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  or  a 
mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver,  produced  by  exposing 
the  silver  surface  to  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  vapours.  The  image 
produced  in  the  camera  is  so  weak  as  to  be  invisible,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
attracting  particles  of  mercury  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  an  exposed  plate 
be  treated  with  mercury  vapours,  the  minute  globules  are  attracted  to 
certain  portions  of  it  till  a  complete  image  is  built  up. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  development  by  Daguerre  has  been  told  so 
often  that  probably  all  here  have  heard  it.  Moreover,  its  authenticity  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  Still  it  is  so  pretty  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  repeat  it.  It  is  said  that  Daguerre,  whilst  working  his 
process  in  its  original  form,  wherein  such  a  length  of  exposure  was  given 
that  the  image  became  visible  in  the  camera,  accidentally  exposed  some 
plates  for  too  short  a  time.  He  placed  them  in  a  cupboard  as  useless, 
except  for  cleaning  at  some  convenient  time  for  future  experiments.  On 
returning,  after  a  space  of  time,  to  remove  the  plates,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  a  distinct  image  on  each  of  them.  He  was  almost  inclined  at  first 
to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  magic,  but  on  second  thoughts  determined 
to  investigate  it.  He  was  acute  enough  to  guess  that  the  effect  must  have 
arisen  from  one  of  the  chemicals,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  cup¬ 
board.  He  therefore  continued  to  place  under-exposed  plates  in  it,  re¬ 
moving  in  each  case  one  chemical  as  he  did  so,  till  at  last  only  an  open 
bottle  of  mercury  was  left,  or,  as  some  say,  till  all  the  chemicals  were 
taken  away,  when  Daguerre  discovered  that  some  mercury  had  been  spilled 
in  the  cupboard,  and  had  run  into  the  cracks  on  the  shelves. 

In  the  experiment  which  I  am  about  to  perform  I  wish  to  show  you  very 
distinctly  a  case  in  which  the  action  of  the  developer  is  that  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  image.  It  is  the  platinotype  printing  process.  In  this  process, 
paper  prepared  by  the  application  of  certain  salts — amongst  which  is  a 
salt  of  platinum — to  its  surface,  is  exposed  in  a  printing-frame  behind  a 
negative.  The  light  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  faint  image.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  print  handed  round.  The  effect  of  floating  the  paper  with 
this  faint  image  on  a  hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  is  to  produce 
instantly  a  bold  and  vigorous  image  which  consists  of  metallic  platinum. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 


place,  because  they  are  not  particularly  well  suited  to  illustrate  a  case  of 
simple  development,  the  salt  which  is  acted  upon  by  light  not  being  the 
one  which  is  subsequently  reduced  by  development.  I  think,  however, 
the  manipulation  of  a  platinotype  print  forms  the  very  best  illustration  of 
development  that  we  could  possibly  have. 

Going  back  again  to  developers,  in  the  order  in  whieh  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  all  between  that  of  the 
daguerreotype,  and  that  by  an  acid  solution  of  pyrogallol.  This  latter  may 
be  taken  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  typical  of  all  developers  that  have  ever 
been  since  used,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  its  action  clear ;  but,  first,  I 
must  briefly  describe  the  collodion  process,  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
was  used.  In  this  process  the  film  consists  of  iodide  of  silver,  or,  gener¬ 
ally,  both  iodide  and  bromide  held  in  suspension,  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
division,  in  collodion.  This  film  is  produced  by  coating  a  plate  with 
collodion,  having  dissolved  in  it  iodide  of  cadmium,  or  some  other  soluble 
iodide — for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  disregard  the  bromide  which  com¬ 
monly  accompanied  the  iodide — and  dipping  the  plate  into  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  niti’ate  produces  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  film  by  double  decomposition  with  the  soluble  iodide.  When 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath  the  film  contains  in  it  this  iodide  of 
silver,  and  on  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  condition  it  was 
exposed  in  the  camera.  A  latent  image  was  the  result.  As  to  the  precise 
nature  of  this  image,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Captain  Abney 
states  that  it  is  sub-iodide  of  silver,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  right, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question  here.  When  the  plate 
has  been  exposed  there  is  flowed  over  it  the  developer,  consisting  of  an 
acid  solution  of  pyrogallol.  Now,  observe  what  takes  place.  The  pyro¬ 
gallol,  or,  to  adopt  the  abbreviation  common  amongst  photographers,  the 
“  pyro,”  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  the  water,  the  symbol  for 
which  is  H.,  0,  there  is  an  atom  of  oxygen  ready  to  go  to  the  pyro  if  there 
happen  to  be  anything  near  to  take  up  the  hydrogen.  This  desideratum 
is  supplied  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  on  the  collodion  film.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  expressed  by  the  symbol 
Ag  NO;J.  In  presence  of  this  nitrate  of  silver  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
goes  over  to  the  NO;),  forming  H,  NO,,  or  nitric  acid.  The  Ag,  or  silver, 
is  set  free.  This  action  is  illustrated  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  very  soon  a  black  precipitate  is 
noticeable  ;  this  is  metallic  silver.  The  action  is  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  equation  : — 

Pyro  +  H„0  +  2  (Ag  NO:,)  =  Pyro  0  +  2  (II,  N0a)  -1-  Ag 

I  have  in  the  above  written  “pyro”  in  place  of  the  formula  H3 Cfi Hs 08. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  on  this  wet  plate  there  is  produced,  by 
the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  black  powder  of 
silver,  such  as  has  just  been  produced  in  this  glass  jar.  The  latent  image 
has  the  power  of  attracting  this  silver  just  as  the  latent  daguerreotype 
image  has  the  power  of  attracting  mercury,  and  so  an  image  is  slowly 
built  up  on  the  plate.  I  illustrate  this  by  developing  a  transparency  on  a 
wet  plate  in  a  cell  in  the  lantern,  the  image  being  thrown  on  to  a  screen. 
The  negative  for  this  was  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Sharp,  of  221, 
Westminster  Bridge-road.  The  developer  used  is  not  the  acid  pyro  one, 
but  is  one  which  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  its 
power  of  attracting  oxygen,  and  every  modem  developer  that  I  know  of 
for  the  development  of  plates  also  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

The  function  of  the  acid  in  the  solution  is  to  restrain  the  action,  to 
cause  the  silver  to  be  deposited  so  slowly  that  the  latent  image  has  time 
to  pick  it  up.  The  action  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pyro  is  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  an  acid  one  ;  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  is  still  more 
vigorous.  It  was  supposed,  until  the  year  1861,  that  pyrogallic  acid  would 
not  act  directly  on  either  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  ;  but  in  that  year,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  neutral  solution  would  reduce  bromide  of  silver. 
This  was  a  turning  point  in  the  matter  of  developers  ;  without  it  we  could 
not  have  the  rapid  processes  of  today.  In  the  year  1862,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyro  was  still  more  active,  and  that  by  its  use 
an  image  could  be  developed  on  a  plate  containing  bromide  of  silver,  but 
on  which  there  was  no  free  silver  nitrate,  the  image  in  this  case  being 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  actually  in  the  film. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  development  by  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  salt  in  the  film,  we  may  take  a  leap  to  the  present  time,  for  with 
the  present  dry  processes  such  developers  are  used.  Of  these  modern  dry 
plates,  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  say  that  they  consist  of  films  of  gelatine, 
holding  in  suspension  minute  particles  of  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver, 
or  a  mixture  of  these  two,  or  of  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  or  of  bromide, 
iodide,  and  chloride  of  silver. 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  modern  dry-plate  processes,  we  have 
commenced  on  what  may  fairly  come  under  the  actual  title  of  my  paper, 
namely,  Recent  Improvements  in  Photographic  Development. 

Let  me  say,  at  once,  on  this  subject,  that  in  my  opinion  there  has  been 
no  actual  improvement  since  it  was  discovered  that  an  alkaline  solution  of 
pyrogallol  acts  as  an  active  developer  on  the  haloids  of  silver.  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  here  I  am  merely  only  expressing  my  own  opinion. 
Developers  differing  widely  from  the  “alkaline  pyro”  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  of  late  years  by  our  chairman  and  others,  and  there  are  many  who 
prefer  these  to  my  own  favourite.  Moreover,  even  when  stating  my  pre¬ 
ference  for  alkaline  pyro,  I  refer  only  to  the  ordinary  work  of  developing 
gelatine  dry  plates.  There  are  other  purposes  for  which  more  recently 
discovered  developers  are  far  more  useful. 
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From  the  time  when  the  alkaline  pyro  was  discovered,  we  may  at  once 
>ass  on  to  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  1877,  that  certain 
■rganic  salts  of  silver,  and  notably  ferrous  oxalate,  are  as  energetic  de- 
’elopers,  even  in  the  neutral  state,  as  alkaline  pyrogallol. 

I  find  that,  in  1878,  Captain  Abney,  in  speaking  of  ferrous  oxalate, 
nentioned  that  “the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  also  effective” 
is  a  developer.  It  is  this  developer  the  action  of  which  I  wish  to 
ihow  you  now.  I  have  here  an  exposed  gelatino-chloride  plate  prepared 
>y  Mr.  A.  Cowan.  This  I  dip  into  a  bath  of  ferrous_citrate  solution,  when 
,he  development  will  be  seen  to  proceed.  W.  K.  Burton. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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A  FEW  STRAY  “  SHOTS  ”  IN  IRELAND. 

[A  communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Society.] 

Leaving  Liverpool  one  evening  last  September,  Holyhead  is  reached 
about  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  we  at  once  secure  our  berths  on 
board  the  express  steamer  Banshee ,  now  blowing  off  steam  alongside 
the  railway  platform.  This  done,  we  go  on  the  saloon  deck  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  weird  and  ghastly  effect  produced  by  the  illumination  of 
Holyhead  harbour  by  electric  lights,  raised  to  great  elevations,  and 
having  anything  but  a  pleasing  appearance.  Presently  in  the  twilight 
of  daybreak  we  steam  through  the  double  harbour,  and  soon  the  red 
and  white  lights  are  left  far  behind,  and  we  are  fairly  on  our  way. 
After  an  unrefresliing  sleep,  one  is  aroused  by  a  lovely  perfume  per¬ 
vading  the  saloon  that  can  only  be  manufactured  at  Cologne  or 
Dublin,  and  on  looking  out,  see  a  narrow  ditch  crowded  with  tumble- 
down  buildings  and  rotting  wharves— in  a  word,  the  Liffey  at  low 
water — stinking  and  filthy.  Fortunately  we  were  soon  at  North 
Wall,  and  after  passing  through  a  miniature  “  Mersey  tunnel,”  we, 
and  all  our  traps,  emerge  on  to  the  quay,  and  essay  our  first  ride  in  an 
Irish  low-backed  car. 

Away  we  tear,  in  early  autumn  evening,  passing  the  Custom  House 
— a  fair  specimen  of  the  public  buildings  of  Dublin — through  the  only 
just  awakening  streets  of  the-  city,  and  on  to  the  Harcourt  Street 
Station  for  Bray.  Having  no  intention  to  lose  any  time,  we  defer 
looking  round  Dublin  until  our  return.  We  reach  Bray  in  time  for 
breakfast,  for  which  we  are  about  ready,  previously  engaging  and 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  a  carman  for  the  day’s 
drive.  Enough  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  Irish  jaunting  car, 
and  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  admit  that  we  found  them  not  only 
delightfully  easy  riding,  but  also,  upon  the  whole,  reasonably  cheap 
travelling.  After  the  “  feed,”  we  find  our  “  boy  ”  waiting  for  us,  and 
drive  off  to  the  Dargle  and  Powerscourt.  It  was  one  of  our  pieces  of 
good  fortune  that  our  photographic  chum  was  an  old  Dublin  resident, 
and  who  knew  the  ground ;  consequently  we  were  able  to  get  to  work 
without  any  loss  of  time. 

A  drive  of  about  two  miles  brings  us  to  the  Powerscourt  entrance 
to  the  Dargle  Glen  (the  stream  dividing  the  desmenes  of  Lords  Monck 
and  Powerscourt),  and  at  once  strike  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Working  up  the  glen,  countless  pictures  are  to  be  obtained,  limited 
only  by  the  plate-power  of  the  photographer.  Many  of  these  views 
are  made  popular  by  the  camera  of  Payne  Jennings,  who,  it  is  said, 
owes  much  of  his  repute  to  his  success  here.  The  day  is  perfect  for 
this  class  of  work.  Not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  not  a  ripple  through 
the  trees,  not  a  quiver  of  a  leaf,  although  the  sun  is  at  times  rather 
too  bright.  Are  we  ever  quite  content  P 
Half-way  through  the  valley  we  come  to  a  most  lovely  pool,  shut  in 
by  precipitous  rocks,  with  a  gorge-like  opening,  framed  in  shining 
foliage,  reflected  in  the  still,  deep,  cool  water  at  the  foot,  with  just  a 
suspicion  of  current  on  the  surface.  Of  course,  we  do  our  best  to 
make  a  picture  of  it,  but,  unfortunately,  no  photograph  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  painting  either,  could  faithfully  render  all  the  beauties 
of  that  “  gem  of  the  Dargle.”  We  turn  reluctantly  away,  and  mount 
the  steep  banks,  to  the  picturesque  cottage.  A  walk  across  the  fields 
brings  us  to  where  our  car  is  waiting  for  us,  to  continue  our  drive. 
A  little  further  on,  just  past  the  house  and  grounds  presented  by  a 
grateful  nation  to  Henry  Grattan,  we  again  find  the  stream.  Here,  at 
what  is  called  the  “  Golden  Bridge,”  we  find  more  camera  work. 

A  long  and  rather  wearisome  drive  through  a  fir  plantation,  and 
between  hills  shutting  out  all  prospect,  and  making  the  valley  look 
dark  and  dismal,  brings  us  to  the  famous  Powerscourt  Waterfall, 
where  the  Dargle  is  thrown  over  a  hill  or  mountain  300  feet  high,  and 
if  there  is  any  body  of  water  at  all  it  must  be  a  most  magnificent  sight; 
but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  quantity  was  very  limited  and  the 
stream  thin ;  nevertheless,  its  situation,  where  the  great  rocky  mass 
seems  to  close  up  the  valley  as  by  a  gigantic  wall,  dwarfing  the  mag¬ 
nificent  trees,  and  frowning  grimly  in  the  fading  afternoon  light,  sur¬ 
passes  our  expectations,  and  is  well  worth  the  “  fag  ”  of  the  otherwise 
purposeless  drive. 


We  find  the  day  rapidly  closing  in  and  the  light  wavering,  but  by 
means  of  full  aperture  and  long  exposure,  a  fair  rendering  is  secured. 
We  drive  back  to  Bray  through  the  Monck  demesne,  over  a  grandlv 
picturesque  road,  cut  high  up  on  the  hill  side,  commanding  broad  and 
swelling  vistas  of  wood,  and  road,  anl  hill,  in  ever-changing  varietv, 
and  in  the  far  distance,  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  carl  be  seen, 
under  the  line  of  the  horizon,  the  gleam  of  the  open  sea. 

The  low  wall  that  guards  the  precipitous  edge  of  the  road  looks 
very  insecure — being  but  a  foot  or  two  high;  and  we  are  entertained 
by  an  account  describing  how,  some  years  ago,  a  drunken  coachman 
drove  a  carriage  and  pair,  together  with  Lady  Monck,  who  was  inside, 
right  over  the  wall  and  down  the  precipice;  her  life  only  being  saved 
by  the  dense  foliage  breaking  the  fall.  Arriving  back  at  the  high 
road,  we  essay  to  photograph  the  famous  Dargle  Bridge — the  subject 
of  many  tender  attentions  by  many  ambitious  artists.  The  stream 
here  is  very  diversified  and  broken  up,  and  many  charming  views  both 
up  and  down  stream  are  obtainable.  The  bridge  here  makes  a  good 
picture  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  we  must  admire  it  from  about 
half  way  up  the  little  footpath,  taken  with  a  long  focus  lens,  the 
distant  water  being  softly  and  delicately  rendered.  We  leave  the 
pretty  suburban,  sea-washed  town  of  Bray  by  rail,  and  wind  round 
and  through  the  great  mass  of  rock  known  as  Brav  Head,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  headland,  not  unlike  St.  Bees’  Head,  in  Cumberland. 

In  the  gloaming  we  hurry  round  the  rugged  Wicklow  coast,  the 
dull  boom  of  the  breaking  waves  harmonising  with  the  rattle  of  the 
train ;  through  the  county  town  of  Wicklow,  with  its  ruined  castle 
overlooking  the  bay ;  past  the  genuine  and  unadulterated  Irish  town 
of  Rathnew,  and  into  Rathdrum — our  quarters  for  the  night — -long 
after  dark.  We  select  Rathdrum  on  account  of  its  central  position, 
and  the  large  number  of  excursions  that  can  be  made  from  it,  among 
others,  the  Yale  of  Avoca,  the  wild  and  desolate  Devil’s  Glen,  Glen- 
dalough  or  Seven  Churches,  Wicklow,  Wooden  Bridge,  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,  &c. ;  we  will  only  describe  one  of  them,  viz.,  Glendalough. 

While  waiting  for  the  car  to  be  ready,  we  take  a  look  round 
Rathdrum,  a  village  or  town  that  has  been  likened,  somewhat  inaptly, 
to  a  Swiss  village  on  the  hill  side.  Strolling  down  the  hill,  past  cabins, 
mud  and  brick,  Avood  and  stone,  Ave  find  an  old  bridge  and  a  new  mill ; 
the  bridge  we  take,  and  the  mill  we  leave.  The  Yale  of  Avomnore  is 
at  its  best  at  this  point.  Mark  the  brilliantly  clear  light  that  illumines 
the  landscape,  and  contrast  it  with  the  effects  that  await  us  later 
on  in  the  day.  Anent  the  bushes  in  the  foreground,  I  could  a  tale 
unfold,  suffice  it  to  say,  they  Avere  loaded  with  the  most  delicious,  big, 
ripe  blackberries  Ave  ever  saw ;  in  fact,  I  never  properly  understood 
the  saying,  “thick  as  blackberries,”  until  I  came  to  Rathdrum. 

Our  car  being  now  ready,  we  pack  bags,  baggage,  and  plates,  and 
start  for  the  nine  miles  drive  to  Glendalough.  Only  that  our  supply 
of  plates  was  of  a  limited  character,  we  could  have  found  numerous 
subjects  en  route ,  but  we  only  pause  for  a  feAv  moments  at  the  Yale  of 
Clara,  and  with  a  “shot”  at  the  pretty  cottage,  and  a  last  look  at  the 
bridge,  Ave  push  along.  The  old  proverb,  “  a  bird  in  the  hand,”  See., 
is  well  to  be  remembered  and  acted  upon  when  out  upon  photograpliic 
excursions,  as  when  most  is  expected  least  is  found.  IIoAvever,  we  are 
noAA*  close  to  Glendalough,  and  a  turn  of  the  road  at  Laragh  Bridge 
brings  us  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  valley  stretching  away  at  our 
feet,  with  all  the  little  piles  of  stones  called  ruined  churches  (like 
small  outhouses  with  the  roofs  off)  scattered,  as  it  were,  broadcast 
over  the  land ;  while  from  the  centre  rises  one  of  those  mysterious 
Avonder-provoking  erections,  the  great  Glendalough  Round  ToAver, 
while  far  beyond,  the  tAAro  lakes — which  give  the  name  to  the  valley — 
lay  darkening  under  the  shade  of  the  eternal  hills.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  take  this  revelation  of  beauty  in,  Ave  become  unpleasantly 
aware  that  Ave  are  being  confronted  Avith  auother  curiosity  of  Ireland. 

The  beautifully  bright,  warm,  clear  morning  has  given  place  to  a 
bleak,  raw,  AAret  noon,  with  strong  gusts  of  wind  and  heavy  showers  of 
cold  rain.  We  are  in  despair,  so,  arriving  at  the  hotel,  we  do  the  next 
best  thing,  viz.,  order  dinner.  Promised  at  2.30,  Ave  don’t  get  it  until 
4  p.m.,  but  this  is,  we  presume,  not  unusual  in  these  latitudes.  Meau- 
Avhile  Ave  skirmish  around,  discouraged,  but  not  hopeless. 

The  gateAvay  to  the  enclosure  containing  the  principal  ruins  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  being  castellated,  with  a  tunnel-like  continua¬ 
tion,  reminding  one  of  Walmgate  Bar  and  York,  in  miniature. 
Through  the  long,  wet,  rank  grass,  croAvded  Avith  memorial  stones  of 
all  ages,  sizes,  and  shapes,  and  in  every  possible  variety  of  position, 
Avith  fragments  of  ancient  crosses  of  unknown  antiquity — the  Avhole 
falling  into  a  strange  state  of  utter  neglect — we  force  our  way.  Here 
is  the  Cathedral — yve  should  imagine  the  smallest  building  in  the 
world  eA’er  dignified  by  this  title,  being  only  about  fifty  feet  long,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  a.t>.  GOO;  but  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  all  these  structures  is  at  once  seen  by  the  shape  of  the  doorways, 
viz.,  with  sloping  sides  and  solid  blocks  of  stone  for  the  lintels, 
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reminding  you  of  nothing  else  hut  the  pictured  entrances  to  the 
pyramids.  On  the  right  is  the  famous  cross  of  St.  Kevin.  St.  Mary’s 
Church  is  on  the  left — a  peculiar  little  structure — so  small  that  if  the 
priest  had  a  congregation  of  two  the  place  would  be  crowded.  And  in 
front  the  round  tower,  with  its  modern  conical  cap,  restoring  it  to  its 
supposed  original  shape. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  wind ;  black  masses  of  clouds  piled 
themselves  up  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  rain  in  heavy  showers  fell 
at  rapidly  recurring  intervals;  and,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  on 
a  similar  day  to  this  when  the  poet  Moore  wrote  his  famous  lines 

commencing  .  ((  that  lake,  whose  gloomy  shore 

Skylark  never  warbles  o’er  ; 

Where  the  cliff  hangs  high  and  steep, 

Young  St.  Kevin  stole  to  sleep.” 

But  we  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  quite  lose  hope ;  so,  between  the 
gusts  of  wind  and  showers  of  rain  we  “  lire  off”  at  one  or  two  points 
of  interest.  The  viexv  from  the  opposite  hill  side  is  quaint,  while  a 
nearer  picture  of  the  cell  (with  its  high-pitched  stone  roof)  and  the 
cathedral,  just  showing  doorway,  are  the  last  secured,  while  the  ex¬ 
posures  given  were  so  long,  that  when  coming  to  develope  the  exposed 
plates,  on  our  return,  we  were  almost  afraid  to  commence.  So  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  may,  perhaps,  make  some  allowances 
for  any  want  of  “  sparkle  ”  in  the  Glendalough  pictures. 

From  Glendalough  the  drive  back  to  Rathdrum  station  in  the  cold, 
damp  evening,  on  an  outside  car,  is  not  a  cheering  experience,  but  the 
lively  sallies  of  our  “  boy,”  anent  “poteen,”  served  to  pass  away  the 
time  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  drive. 

Rathdrum  Station  at  last,  and  once  more  en  route  for  Dublin. 

Adolphe  AY.  Beer. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - ♦— - - 

LESSONS  DERIVED  FROM  PIN-HOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Read  before  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 
Association.] 

Photography  depends  upon  our  ability  to  throw,  upon  a  sensitive 
plate,  the  ra}rs  of  light  coming  from  a  body  or  group  of  bodies  in  such 
a  way  that  every  point  in  view  affects  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  that  no  point  in  the  plate  shall  be  affected  by  rays 
coming  from  any  other  point  in  the  field  of  view  than  that  to  which 
it  corresponds. 

If  we  place  a  sensitive  plate  at  the  back  of  an  opaque  box,  and  a  pin¬ 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  we  approximately  comply  with  these 
conditions,  and  the  picture  obtained  would  correspond  with  the  view 
the  eye  would  receive  if  placed  in  the  pin-hole,  limited  by  an  opening 
the  size  of  the  plate,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  pin-hole  and  the  plate. 

I  say,  under  these  circumstances,  our  conditions  are  approximately 
complied  with,  and  I  say  approximately,  because,  for  an  exact  com¬ 
pliance,  we  should  require  that  the  access  of  light  should  be  limited 
to  a  mathematical  point,  an  infinitely  small  opening. 

In  reducing  the  size  of  the  opening  with  the  view  of  approaching 
more  closely  to  the  theoretical  requirements,  we  are  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  light  required  to  do  the  work  in  a  practical  period.  An 
infinitely  small  hole  would  require  an  infinite  exposure. 

Another  obstacle  which  would  probably  be  met  with  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  perforation  would  be,  the  inflection  which  rays  of  light 
undergo  when  passing  near  to  solid  bodies.  The  smaller  the  hole,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  the  rays  would  pass  within  such  a  distance  of 
the  edges  of  the  perforation  that  inflection  would  take  place. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  observed  any  indications  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  diffraction,  or  interference  of  the  luminous  rays. 

At  the  meeting  in  December,  when  I  was  asked  to  explain  the  mode 
in  which  I  had  obtained  the  pin-hole  picture  exhibited  in  November, 
I  was  asked  about  the  focus  or  distance  to  be  observed  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  plate ;  and  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  statement  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  focus  in 
the  case,  and  that  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  pin-hole  and  the 
plate,  the  greater  the  clearness  of  the  picture  in  relation  to  its  size. 
Since  then,  1  have  made  further  examination  of  the  picture  on  the 
focussing  glass,  to  make  sure  of  my  correctness  on  this  point. 

The  theory  of  the  case  was  so  clearly  in  favour  of  my  statement 
that  I  looked,  with  little  expectation  of  finding  the  indications  of  a 
clearer  picture  at  one  particular  distance,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  apparent  clearness  at  one  particular  distance,  which  one  of 
my  hearers  thought  he  could  detect,  might  arise  from  the  visible 
clearness  being  dependant  upon  two  circumstances.  When  the 
focussing  glass  is  near  the  pin-hole,  the  picture  is  luminous,  but  the 
rays  from  the  different  objects  overlap  on  the  screen,  and  very 


palpably  interfere  with  the  picture.  As  the  distance  increases,  thii 
overlapping  diminishes,  and  continues  to  diminish  at  every  increase  <,| 
distance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  picture  becomes  less  luminous 
and,  consequently,  visually  less  clear,  but,  photographically,  more  clear 
only  requiring  an  extended  exposure  to  compensate  for  the  diminish'd 
light. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  you,  fir.-t,  how  the  overlapping  of 
the  separate  points  of  t lie  object  increases  and  diminishes  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  pin-hole,  and  then  how  the  light 
on  the  screen  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases. 

We  will  take  a  diagram  drawn  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  sight,  and  cutting  the  sensitive  plate  at  right  angles.  In  b  ig.  1,  A 


represents  the  plate ;  B  the  diaphragm,  with  its  perforation  ;  and 
C  the  view.  D,,  D.„  and  D3,  are  three  points  in  the  same  line  of  view, 
but  at  different  distances;  Dr  is  the  image  of  these  points  on  the 
plate ;  E  is  another  point  in  a  different  part  of  the  view ;  and  Ei  is  its 
image  on  the  plate. 

First,  in  reference  to  the  points  D,  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  the 
further  they  are  from  the  pin-hole,  the  smaller  is  their  image  upon  the 
plate;  secondly,  that  the  further  the  plate  is  from  the  pin-hole,  the 
larger  will  be  the  image  of  any  point  in  the  view  ;  but  the  image  of 
Dj  will  increase  in  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  image  of  D2  or  D.,. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  other 
points  on  the  plane  C:  will  have  images  of  about  the  same  proportionate 
size  as  I),.  For  example,  the  point  b]  is  a  greater  distance  from  the  pin¬ 
hole  II  than  is  the  point  Dr  It  has,  consequently,  a  more  acutely 
diverging  cone  of  rays  passing  through  II.  In  a  corresponding  degree 
its  image,  E i,  is  also  further  from  II,  and  the  longer  continuance  of 
the  divergence  compensates  for  the  smaller  degree.  In  like  manner, 
the  cone  of  rays  meets  the  pin-hole  obliquely,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  perforation  only  permits  the  passage  of  a  band  of  light  narrower 
than  its  diameter;  but  this  narrow  band  meets  the  sensitive  plate 
obliquely  also  ;  thus  it  is  spread  out  over  the  same  area  as  the  band 
from  Dj  which  meets  both  B  and  A  at  right  angles.* 

In  the  next  diagram  I  endeavour  to  show  that  two  points  C  in  the 


view,  having  a  distance  from  one  another  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
pin-hole  B,  will  give  overlapping  images  on  the  plate  A ;  and  that 
these  images  overlap  more  as  the  distance  of  the  points  from  the  pin¬ 
hole  increases,  as  drawn  at  A2,  B2,  and  C2 ;  consequently  a  signboard 
would  give  you  a  more  legible  image  with  your  pin-hole  camera  twenty 
yards  distance,  than  if  the  camera  were  moved  to  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  same  board. 

*  The  narrower  band  of  light,  however,  having  to  cover  an  equal  area  on  the  plate, 
necessarily  illumines  it  to  a  lower  degree. 
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The  following  diagram  shows  that  the  two  points  in  the  view  C,  the 


images  of  which  overlap  when  the  plate  is  placed  at  A,  give  images 
ivhich  do  not  overlap  when  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  pin-hole 
is  increased  so  much  as  to  .A  and  the  luminosity  of  any  point  on  the 
focussing  screen  or  sensitive  plate  is  diminished  by  the  decreased 
number  of  points  in  the  view  which  throw  light  upon  it. 

In  this  diagram  I  have  placed  the  points  in  the  view  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin-hole.  Had  I 
not  done  so,  no  increased  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  pin-hole  could 
have  freed  them  from  this  overlapping. 

The  blurring  of  the  picture — the  “  focal  aberration/’-  if  I  may  use 
such  a  term,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  focus  in  the  question- 
will  always  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pin-hole,  divided  by 
the  distance  of  the  pin-hole  from  the  plate.  Barnard  S.  Proctor. 

(To  he  continued.) 


We  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  means  of  securing  proper  register  between  the 
various  tints  or  impressions,  as  we  adopt  means  well  known  to  printers  oi 
stampers. 

What  we  claim  is  : — 1.  Printing  on  glass  with  a  vitrifiable  pigment  and 
firing  the  same,  substantially  as  described.  2.  Printing  on  glass  with  an 
adhesive  medium,  dusting  with  a  verifiable  pigment,  and  firing  the  sanw. 
substantially  as  described. 

- + - - - 
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Mason’s  Hall,  Basinphall-street. 
Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

Free  Library. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  3185. — “  Applying  Photographic  Emulsion  to  Photographic  Plates.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  A.  J.  Boult;  communicated  by  E.  J.  Palmer. — Dated 
March  11,  1885. 

No.  3204. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Billcliff. — Dated  March  11, 

1885. 

No.  3380. — “Condensing  Lens  for  Lanterns  and  Lamps.”  W.  Fletcher. — 
Dated  March  16,  1885. 

No.  3581.—“  Photographic  Dark  Slide  for  Negatives  on  Paper.”  A.  P.  Sharp. 
— Dated  March  20,  1885. 

No.  3644. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Billcliff  ami  J.  T.  Chapman. 
Dated  March  21,  1885. 

No. -3662.— “Construction  of  Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  Rigby.— Dated 
March  21,  1885. 

No.  3755. — -“Photometers  for  Estimating  Photographic  Exposures  by  the 
Employment  of  Standard  Parliamentary  Candles.”  H.  D.  Taylor.— Dated 
;  March  24, 1885. 

No.  3766. — “Transporting  and  Exposing  Sensitised  Films  or  Plates.”  A.  H. 
Dawes. — Dated  March  24,  1885.  • 

No.  3778; — “Photographic  Paper  and  Sensitive  Emulsions  therefor.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  A.  M.  Clark  ;  communicated  by  E,  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
— Dated  March  24,  1885. 

No.  3576.- — “Method  or  Process  for  Producing  Pictures  on  Glass.”  T.  J. 
Gullick. -Dated  March  19,  1885. 

No.  3598. — “Facilitating  the  Exhibition  of  Slides  in  the  Magic  Lantern.” 
M.  Whiting.—  Dated  March  20,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  3771. — “Improvements  in  Jet  Photometers.”  A.  Thomas,  West  Cowes. 
—Dated  February  22,  1884.  — — 

PATENTS  COMPLETED.' 

Improvements  in  Imprinting  and  Vitrifying  Designs  on  Glass. 

No.  16012,  William  Puzey,  Merchant,  122,  London  Wall,  London,  and 
Adolf  Gerken,  Agent,  5,  Aldermanbury  Postern,  London. — Dec.  5th,  1884. 
In  order  to  carry  out  our  invention,  we  mix  a  finely-ground  enamel,  or  other 
vitrifiable  pigment,  with  a  varnish,  or  with  such  a  medium  as  glycerine  or 
syrup,  and  using  such  a  mixture  as  a  printing  ink,  we  stamp  or  print  words, 
figures,  or  designs  upon  the  glass  to  be  decorated,  by  means  of  an  indiarubber 
stamp.  We  afterwards  fire  at  such  a  temperature  as  to  fuse  or  partially  fuse 
the  enamel  or  vitrifiable  pigment,  and  not  to  fuse  the  glass. 

We  frequently  find  it  advantageous  to  stamp  with  the  vehicle  or  medium, 
without  the  addition  of  the  enamel  or  vitrifiable  pigment,  after  which  we  dust 
on  the  finely  powdered  enamel  or  vitrifiable  pigment  with  a  soft  material,  such 
as  cotton  wool  or  its  equivalent,  and  wipe  off  such  excess  as  does  not  adhere  to 
the  printed  impressions,  after  which  we  fire  as  before.  The  mode  of  dusting  a 
powdered  pigment  upon  an  adhesive  impression  is  well  understood  by  printers 
or  lithographers. 

When  we  print  with  variously  coloured  enamels  or  vitrifiable  pigments  in 
succession,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  fire  those  first  applied,  before  printing 
the  remainder  on  the  glass. 


Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  at  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  narrated  some  of  his  difficulties  in  using  the  new 
gelatino-chloride  papers.  He  had  tried  Marion’s  and  Warnerke’s  papers,  using 
the  same  negative,  giving  the  same  exposures,  yet  the  prints  always  came  out 
all  kinds  of  colours  on  paper  of  the  same  make  ;  indeed,  in  the  same  print  a 
difference  of  tone  was  often  observable  in  different  parts.  He  thought  the 
new  paper  would  be  very  useful  if  he  could  enlarge  upon  it  from  small 
negatives,  so  that  he  could  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  burdened 
with  no  more  than  the  weight  of  a  quarter-plate  camera.  The  developer  had 
not  been  on  some  of  his  prints  more  than  half  a  minute  ;  he  then  took  them 
out,  and  allowed  them  to  go  on  developing  themselves  in  cold  water.  As  a 
developer,  he  employed  iron  and  oxalate  of  potash.  Thinking  that  the 
exposure  when  enlarging  might  be  in  fault,  he  varied  the  exposure  from  six 
minutes  to  thirty,  using  the  same  negative,  yet  could  get  no  control  over  the 
tone  ;  he  could,  however,  get  different  colours  upon  the  same  print.  He  toned 
each  print  separately,  and  in  exactly  the  same  solution.  The  paper  gave  very 
nice  details,  but  the  toning  was  the  difficulty.  It  did  not  do  to  leave  the 
prints  too  long  in  the  alum-bath,  for  then  they  turned  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 
He  succeeded  best  with  Marion’s  paper  when  he  under-exposed  it.  As  an 
amateur,  he  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  use  the  new  papers,  if  he  could  but 
get  results  with  certainty. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  said  that  the  inequality  of  tone  of  one  of 
the  prints  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Dresser  was  evidently  due  to  inequalities  in 
the  coating  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Dresser  added  that  he  obtained  very  pretty  colours  by  turning 
sulphuric  acid  into  his  Warnerke’s  toning  and  fixing-bath,  so  as  to  liberate 
plenty  of  free  sulphur,  but  he  doubted  the  permanency  of  the  prints  so  toned. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  the  inequality  of  toning  in  one  of  the  prints 
before  him  to  be  due  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  developing  solution  in  the 
dish ;  it  seemed  to  be  due  to  that  cause  more  than  to  irregularity  of  coating. 

Mr.  Dresser  responded  that  the  prints  had  been  well  covered  by  plenty  of 
developer. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Dresser  would  have 
obtained  better  results  had  he  used  a  brighter  light  for  enlarging  ;  had  a  1  iright 
image  been  thrown  upon  the  ground  glass,  the  prints  before  them  might  not 
have  had  their  present  mistiness. 

Captain  Abney  thought  Mr.  Davis’s  suggestion  to  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  said  that  he  had  been  trying  the  new  papers,  and  in 
toning,  like  Mr.  Dresser,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  plenty  of  colours  he 
did  not  want,  with  an  absence  of  those  he  did  want. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Dresser’s  plan  of  liberating  free  sulphur 


in  the  bath  was  dangerous. 

Mr.  W.  England  thought  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  used  had  great 
influence  on  the  toning  ;  it  was  so  with  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  if  that  influence  affected  developed  positives,  it 
was  because  there  was  less  tendency  to  insufficient  exposure  when  the  light 
was  strong. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  a  developed  image  was  of  the  same  material  whether 
the  light  had  been  strong  or  weak  ;  it  was  formed  of  metallic  silver  in  either 
case,  so  he  could  not  see  why  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  light  should  affect 
the  tone.  The  conditions  were  not  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  albumenised 
paper.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  good  tones  on  gelatino-chloride  paper,  by 
using  the  borax  bath. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  remarked  that  Mr.  Dresser  had  been  using  two  papers 
differing  greatly  in  rapidity,  and  that  might  have  complicated  matters.  The 
use  of  the  alum  bath  before  toning  might,  perhaps,  have  interfered  with  the 
results  ;  toning  without  first  applying  alum,  or  toning  alter  an  acid  instead  of 
an  alum  bath,  might  be  tried. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  proposed  acid  bath  should  be  followed  by  one 
slightly  alkaline,  before  toning. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Barker  had  published,  in  The  British  Journal 
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of  Photography,  that  he  obtained  good  tones  by  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium. 

Mr.  Dresser  did  not  care  to  have  poisonous  matter  in  the  house,  with 
children  about,  so  never  used  anything  containing  cyanogen. 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Debenham  thought  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  not 
to  be  particularly  poisonous. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  Mr.  Barker’s  formula  was  for  printing-out 
paper,  so  the  two  cases  were  not  parallel.  It  was  now  recognised  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  toning  gelatine  prints.  The  borax  bath  was  good  for  the  purpose. 

Captain  Abney  used  to  get  “  pink  and  ink  ”  tones  with  sulphocyanide  on 
collodio-cliloride  paper ;  he  did  not  like  the  tone  ;  it  was  not  a  healthy  one. 

Mr.  Ashman  stated  that  sulphocyanide  tended  to  fix  the  gelatine  prints,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  pink  tone  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  would  like  to  see  prints  toned  after  being  fixed.  That  was 
the  right  principle  to  go  upon,  if  it  could  be  managed. 

Mr.  W.  England  thought  that  gelatine  pi’ints  would  be  improved  if  the 
paper  were  to  be  prepared  with  a  substratum  before  applying  the  emulsion, 
and  the  sensitive  coating  kept  well  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  then  exhibited  a  further  improvement  in  his  camera  clip,  so 
that  it  can  now  be  fixed  to  the  car  of  a  balloon,  and  the  camera  pointed  down¬ 
wards,  as  well  as  in  all  other  directions. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Varley’s  ball-and-socket  microscopic  mount 
might  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shew  had  found  it  to  be  too  weak.  He  then  exhibited  an  improved 
Kinnear’s  camera. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  his  “lantern  slide  eclipserand  exhibitor,”  stating  that 
Mr.  Whiting’s  invention  might  be  applied  to  it  of  fixing  a  box  at  each  end  to 
hold  three  dozen  slides,  so  that  the  exhibitor  could  slip  on  one  slide  after  the 
other,  with  no  danger  of  dropping  them. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall 
Tavern,  on  Thursday,  19th  instant, — Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.E.,  presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  read  a  paper  upon  Recent  Experiments  in  Emulsion 
Making  [see  page  200]. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  stated  that  gelatine 
contained  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  by  the  bubbles  its  solution  emitted  under  the 
air-pump  ;  was  it  most  probable  that  dry  gelatine  should  contain  carbonic  acid, 
or  that  the  gas  should  come  from  the  water  in  which  the  gelatine  was  dissolved  ? 
The  author  of  the  paper  stated  that  the  less  the  proportion  of  gelatine  the 
clearer  were  the  shadows  of  the  negative  ;  he  should  like  to  know  if  others  had 
noticed  this,  for  such  had  not  been  his  (Mr.  Debenham’s)  experience.  What, 
he  asked,  was  the  object  of  soaking  the  gelatine  in  bromide  of  potassium,  when 
that  salt  was  all  washed  out  again  afterwards  ?  Or  if  any  of  the  salt  were  left 
in  did  it  not  render  the  formula  uncertain  ?  Mr.  Henderson  had  stated  that 
iodide  of  potassium  tended  to  give  thinness  to  a  negative,  because  it  gave  a  film 
which  was  more  opaque  to  chemically  active  rays  of  light,  so  that  the  light 
acted  only  at  the  surface  ;  was  not  this  contrary  to  general  experience  ?  An 
orange-coloured  film  usually  gave  the  greatest  density.  It  was  also  said  that 
iodide  could  not  exist  in  the  presence  of  free  bromide  at  an  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  case  was  quoted  of  some  experiments  which  scientific  men  had 
made  with  a  chloride  ;  he  could  not  see  what  the  action  of  a  chloride  had  to  do 
with  those  of  the  iodide  and  bromide.  Captain  Abney  had  long  ago  published 
how  to  make  an  emulsion  in  the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  but  it 
had  not  worked  satisfactorily  with  him  (Mr.  Debenham)  and  others,  unless  a 
little  gelatine  were  added  before  precipitation  ;  then  it  would  give  an  emulsion 
of  very  good  quality,  if  the  maker  were  contented  with  one  of  a  moderate  speed. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  had  suspected  that  the  gas  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  not  come  from  the  gelatine ;  after  six  times  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air  from  the  reservoir  the  gas  will  rise  no  longer  ;  he  could  not  say 
that  it  was  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  it  came  off  in  such  very  large  volumes  that 
he  did  not  think  it  came  from  the  water  alone.  If  a  small  proportion  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  boiled  emulsion  would  give  clearer  shadows,  it  was  the  same  in  the  case 
of  unboiled  emulsion.  In  nearly  all  gelatines  there  are  substances  soluble  in 
water,  and  others  which  are  rendered  soluble  by  the  addition  of  salts.  The 
gelatine  is  purified  by  water  of  everything  soluble,  then  he  added  bromide  of 
potassium,  which  on  subsequent  washing  brought  away  with  it  something  pre¬ 
viously  insoluble  in  water.  Mr.  Debenham  had  said  this  might  alter  the 
quality  of  the  emulsion,  and  render  the  formula  uncertain,  but  he  had  not 
found  that  doubling  the  quantity  of  bromide  made  any  difference  in  the  results, 
for  the  salt  all  washed  out.  As  to  the  thinness  of  image  produced  by  iodide  of 
silver,  a  large  proportion  of  that  iodide  in  a  very  rapid  emulsion  would  give  an 
image  that  took  long  to  develope  and  afterwards  was  nearly  invisible  on  the 
back  of  the  glass  ;  when  the  iodide  is  left  out  the  image  appears  distinctly  on 
the  back.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Bashford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  showed  him  a  little  yellow  flower  in  his  conservatory — a 
kind  of  buttercup — which  appeared  to  be  of  uniform  colour,  but  which  wdien 
photographed  exhibited  a  black  pattern  in  the  middle ;  this  proved  that  the 
eye  could  not  judge  accurately  of  colour,  and  it  was,  equally  difficult  to  judge 
by  the  eye  the  amount  of  non-actinicity  of  any  yellow  film.  He  had  not  said 
positively  that  iodide  could  not  exist  at  somewhat  elevated  temperatures  in 
contact  with  free  bromide  ;  if  not  would  Mr.  Debenham  or  anyone  else  explain 
why  plates  prepared  as  described  by  him  fixed  more  quickly  ?  Could  it  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  any  other  theory  ? 

Mr.  Debenham  interposed  that  he  appeared  to  have  been  misunderstood. 
He  had  not  suggested  that  carbonic  acid  was  liberated  from  salts  in  the  water 
by  an  acid,  but  he  put  a  question  as  to  whether  the  water  did  not  contain  the 
gas  in  solution,  for  water  would  absorb  carbonic  acid.  As  to  what  had  been 
said  about ^clearer.shadows  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  gelatine,  he  had  not 
found  such  to  be  the  case  with  the  boiling  process. 

te  Mr.  Henderson  responded  that  he  had  used  distilled  water  which  had  been 
kept  corked  up  ;  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  this  about  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
had  been  dissolved,  and,  on  exhausting  the  air,  gas  came  off  to  the  extent  of 


many  times  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  The  gelatine  contained  some  'aw  h  |l 
could  not  say  what. 

Mr.  William  England  remarked  that  Mr.  Henderson  used  a  good  onmlmoi 
strainer,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  copper  gauze  should  be  coated  will 
silver  ;  he  had  never  found  any  harm  to  result  from  the  use  of  bare  copper. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  England  had  ever  forced  through  , 
emulsion  rich  in  ammonia  ?  The  latter  stains  the  copper  alarming!)  ■  •  : 
ditl  any  harm  result  ? 

Mr.  J.  Desire  England  stated  that  few  ammonia  emulsions  had  been  passe, 
through  the  strainer  used  by  him  and  his  father,  and  it  was  washed  afterwards 
so  he  could  not  say. 

Mr.  W.  England  wished  to  know  the  temperature  of  the  warm  washiu. 
water  used  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  approached  summer  temperature.  The  tun. 
necessary  for  the  washing  of  an  emulsion  varied  with  its  condition,  lor  directly 
after  passing  through  the  strainer  some  of  the  filaments  would  cake  together, 
and  if  these  lumps  were  not  broken  up  they  would  take  longer  to 
roughly  than  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Much  emulsion  may  be  deteriorated  by  the 
downright  carelessness  of  assistants,  who  may  sometimes  allow  the  emulsion 
to  stick  about  in  different  parts  of  the  washing  apparatus  in  lumps.  A  final 
wash  in  somewhat  warm  water  would  take  away  any  fog. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  if  emulsion  be  once  squeezed  into  cold  water  it 
can  then  be  put  into  rather  warm  water,  below  its  melting  point,  with  impunity. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  thought  that  perhaps  the  amount  of  gas  apparently  obtained 
from  the  solution  was  not  its  real  amount,  because  the  plan  of  removing  it. 
being  that  of  exhaustion,  the  bubbles  would  expand  greatly  under  the  air-pump.' 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S.,  said  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  elucidating 
the  point  would  be  to  extract  some  of  the  gas  by  means  of  the  mercury  pump, 
and  then  examine  its  properties.  Any  air  in  water  expands  enormously  under 
the  action  of  an  air-pump.  He  was  performing  experiments  with  the  Sprcngel 
pump,  and  was  willing  to  test  the  matter  if  Mr.  Henderson  would  send  lma 
some  of  the  solution.  He  had  not  quite  caught  what  Mr.  Henderson  had  said 
about  boiling  iodide  of  silver  with  bromide  of  potassium,  and  whether  any  1 
exchange  took  place  under  the  new  circumstances  connected  with  photography  ; 
with  emulsions,  lie  could  not  say;  experiments  of  this  class  had  not  yet  been 
much  tried  in  the  laboratories  of  chemists.  An  off-hand  decision  could  not  he  1 
given  ;  it  was  a  question  of  experiment  and  analysis. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  it  was  recognised  that  chloride  would  lie  i| 
turned  into  bromide  under  analagous  circumstances. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  question  might  be  cleared  up  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  iodide  was  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  bromide  the  j 
washing  waters  might  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  contained  free  iodide 
or  bromide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  very  curious  variations  were  caused  when  the 
iodide  was  added  before,  or  during,  or  after  the  formation  of  the  precipitate. 
As  to  the  peculiar  action  to  which  he  had  called  attention,  he  found  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  make  the  emulsions  separately,  and  to  mix  them 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Cowan  asked  what  was  the  best  proportion  of  iodide  to  bromide. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  depended  upon  the  use  to  which  the  plates 
were  to  be  applied.  When  extra  speed  was  wanted,  iodide  was  useful  for  the 
prevention  of  fog.  The  general  tendency  was  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
iodide.  When  there  were  brilliant  points  of  light  in  a  view,  iodide  in  the  plate 
would  tend  to  obtain  “sparkle.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  a  ruby  emulsion  which  he  had  added  to  a 
rapid  one,  without  making  the  latter  any  more  slow  ;  the  proportions  ivere  ten 
to  fifteen. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  perhaps  the  light  acted  only  on  the  quick  emul¬ 
sion,  and  the  other  was  inert. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  was  no  doubt  the  case,  but  the  slow  one  would 
take  up  the  high  lights,  and  give  “  pluck.” 

Mr.  Twiss  thought  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  experiment  of  adding  dry'gelatine 
to  precipitated  bromide  of  silver  in  warm  water,  might  be  explained  on 
mechanical  principles  ;  the  gelatine,  being  the  denser  medium,  gets  between 
the  larger  particles  ;  the  boiling  reduces  the  density,  and  gives  a  finer  division 
of  the  silver. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  more  an  emulsion  was  boiled,  the  coarser 
did  the  particles  of  bromide  become. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  lecturer  preferred  adding  washed  iodide  emul¬ 
sion  to  a  bromide  one.  He  (Mr.  Debenham)  found  that  the  bromide  of  silver  ; 
appeared  to  be  formed  somewhat  differently  when  the  iodide  salt  was  added  at 
the  same  time  ;  it  then  had  a  specific  effect  on  the  character  of  the  bromide. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  stated  that  the  function  of  gelatine,  added  to  recently  pre¬ 
cipitated  bromide  of  silver,  appeared  to  be,  that  the  gelatine  separated  the 
spongy  mass  of  the  salt.  When  emulsion  was  magnified  by  means  of  a 
Coddington  lens,  the  particles  were  seen  to  be  of  considerable  size,  and  that  i 
boiling  separated  them.  When  the  crystals  were  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  they  had  scarcely  any  size  when  the  emulsion  was  first  mixed,  but  the 
crystals  increased  in  size  as  the  boiling  went  on.  Certain  crystals  grew  at  the 
expense  of  others  ;  their  forms,  as  observed  by  him,  were  triangular,  with  the 
apex  cut  off ;  finally,  they  became  hexagonal.  Which  kind  of  crystal  gave 
the  most  rapid  emulsion,  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  could  offer  no  theory  on  the  subject  of  emul¬ 
sification  by  adding  dry  gelatine  to  plain  precipitate  in  water  ;  when  the  first 
portion  of  gelatine  is  added  there  is  a  breaking  up,  which  stops  at  a  certain 
point  until  more  dry  gelatine  is  added,  then  there  is  more  breaking  up  until 
another  stoppage  comes,  when  again  more  gelatine  has  to  be  added  to  further 
the  action.  The  temperature  has  to  be  constant  throughout  the  experiment, 
and  it  is  evident  that  some  peculiar  action  goes  on  between  the  gelatine  and  the 
bromide  of  silver.  Mr.  Haddon’s  views  might  be  partly  right. 

Mr.  Haddon  asked  if  Mr.  Henderson  obtained  good  speed  with  such  an 
emulsion? 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  got  very  little  speed,  and  very  little  quality. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  said  that  a  rapid  emulsion  assisted  the  action  of  the 
slower  one.  A  white  object  on  a  dark  background,  such  as  white  lace  on  black 
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alvet  had  a  better  defined  outline  on  a  photographic  plate  than  white  lace  on 

cream-coloured  background. 

Mr  Haddon  could  not  understand  why  a  high  light  should  not  encroach 
non  a  deep  shadow  ;  he  had  found  that  a  wholly  definite  line  was  never  pro¬ 
ceed  but  that  the  high  light  always  passed  gradually  into  the  shadow. 

Mr  ’debenham  remarked  that  the  contrast  was  not  so  great  with  the  cream- 
oloured  dress,  and  emulsion  plates  did  not  give  the  “sparkle”  they  should 
o  which  two  facts  explained  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Starnes. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  the  addition  of  gelatine  after  cooking  the  emulsion 
lade'merely  a  mechanical  mixture;  the  action  of  heat  was  to  separate  the 
articles  of  matter,  and  then  the  gelatine  gets  between  them.  When  high 
ensitiveness  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organic  salt  united  with 
ilver,  when  the  latter  is  in  the  nascent  condition.  He  believed  that  the  colour 
f  the’  film  by  reflected  light  gave  no  clue  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  or 
lie  density  of  the  image  it  would  yield. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Henderson  meant  transmitted  light. 

Mr.  Barker  knew  nothing  about  that.  In  mixing  an  emulsion  the  iodide, 
hloride,  and  bromide  salts  must  be  mixed  together,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
Itrate  of  silver  together,  and  for  some  years  he  had  recommended  the  use  of 
11  three  haloid  salts.  The  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  double  salt,  was  very 
.nstable,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat  or  light ;  that  was  why  he  had 
ecently  recommended  the  use  of  Rochelle  salt.  Even  a  fluoride  might  be 
dded  with  advantage.  The  Salts  must,  however,  be  added  in  the  right 
troportions.  A  slow  emulsion  mixed  with  a  quick  one  acted  as  a  restrainer  to 
,  great  extent.  The  usual  theory  of  the  action  of  the  haloids  would  have  to 
ie  modified;  they  had  an  “extradition  treaty”  among  themselves,  so  that 
hey  are  always  obliged  to  give  up  something  under  certain  conditions.  If 
veil  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  to  a  film,  a  little  chloride  of  silver  would 
ie  formed  there.  If  these  principles  were  worked  out  by  those  present,  and 
erified  by  means  of  comparative  experiments,  they  would  find  a  great  difference 
u  the  plates. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  whether  Mr.  Barker  had  not  once  stated  that  a  large 
jiiantity  of  iodide  would  not  give  speed. 

Mr.  Barker  replied  that  much  depended  upon  the  gelatine  used  ;  he  had 
leen  an  emulsion  formula  which  recommended  half  as  much  iodide  as  bromide. 
Then,  again,  something  depended  upon  the  salt  employed,  for  the  iodide  of  an 
dkali  would  act  differently  to  the  iodide  of  a  metal.  Mr.  Debenham  knew  as 
veil  as  he  did  what  amount  of  iodide  would  slow  a  plate. 

Mr.  Debenham  merely  wished  to  know  what  amount  of  iodide  Mr.  Barker 
lad  found  to  prevent  speed. 

Mr.  Barker  did  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  as  Mr.  Barker  thought  everything  should  be 
added  at  once,  he  should  try  the  trituration  method,  and  add  all  the  gelatine 
it  once  also,  for  gelatine  could  now  be  bought  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie,  speaking  of  the  shading  off  of  boundary  lines,  said  that 
with  a  black  coat  against  a  half-tone  background,  there  would  often  be  a  line 
if  increased  density  ;  this  was  easily  accounted  for  in  the  days  of  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess,  but  not  so  readily  now  that  the  phenomenon  appeared  on  gelatine  plates. 
The  most  curious  point  was,  that  by  examination  in  the  camera,  the  border  of 
increased  density  could  be  seen  by  the  eye.  He  could  give  no  explanation. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  true  colour  of  an 
emulsion ;  a  red  one  might  contain  much  blue.  If  an  emulsion  were  boiled 
for  many  hours,  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  all  the  colours  would  be  seen. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  never  seen  a  ruby  emulsion  which  gave  high  speed. 
The  eye  was  not  a  good  judge  of  colour.  A  greenish  plate  will  sometimes 
transmit  a  reddish  light,  an  effect  which  had  been  exalted  in  the  remarkable 
gelatine  film  once  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury  ;  a  few  thicknesses  of  which  were 
bright  green  by  transmitted  light,  and  many  thicknesses  deep  red  by  the  same 
light.  Therefore  some  differences  in  the  various  statements  about  the  colours 
of  plates  might  have  arisen  from  differences  in  the  thickness  of  films  of  the 
same  nature,  or  from  whether  they  examined  the  films  by  reflected  or  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  A  film  which  appeared  greenish  in  a  weak  light  would  some¬ 
times  look  slightly  red  in  a  strong  one.  With  a  pure  bromide  emulsion  with 
ammonia  nitrate,  and  long  boiling,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  peculiar  green  film, 
as  if  iodide  were  present ;  yet  in  his  experiments  no  iodide  could  have  been 
there,  unless  as  an  impurity.  He  could  make  an  emulsion  quite  yellow  by 
boiling,  and  that,  too,  without  a  particle  of  iodide. 

The  Chairman  had  had  experience  with  large  proportions  of  iodide  in  emul¬ 
sions,  yet  there  was  a  tendency  to  thinness  ;  he  did  not  know  why  ;  perhaps 
the  light  did  not  penetrate  the  film  so  deeply  ;  the  advantage  was  that  great 
range  of  tone  was  given.  He  thought  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  ascribed 
to  iodide  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  actinic  light  absorbed,  for  all 
light  transmitted  or  reflected  was  lost.  Mr.  Bolas  had  stated  that  if  soluble 
iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  were  all  in  one  solution,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
then  poured  in,  the  iodide  of  silver  forms  first,  the  bromide  next,  and  the 
diloride  last,  but  not  one  of  these  salts  is  formed  without  some  of  the  other  at 
the  same  time.  A  large  excess  of  bromide  would  decompose  a  certain  quantity 
3f  iodide,  it  had  been  said ;  but  with  a  moderate  excess  such  had  not  been  his 
experience.  With  plenty  of  soluble  iodide  and  long  boiling,  much  of  the  iodide 
was  lost,  but  it  had  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  image.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
nnitted  one  point,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  concentration  of  the 
solution ;  in  his  (the  Chairman’s)  experience,  that  had  more  power  over  the 
sensitiveness  than  anything  else.  The  particles  are  farther  apart  in  a  dilute 
solution.  The  greatest  speed  he  had  obtained  was  with  a  thin  solution  and 
ong  boiling.  Strings  of  emulsion  should  not  be  allowed  to  cake  together  in 
washing  ;  all  such  lumps  should  be  broken  up  directly  they  leave  the  strainer. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  that  day  three  weeks  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton 
vould  read  a  paper  on  Developers. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  the  Chairman,  and  the 
liscussion  was  adjourned  for  a  month. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

\  general  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institu¬ 
tion  Rooms  on  the  19th,— The  President  in  the  cliair, 


The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
session  :  President :  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.  —  Vice-President* ;  Messrs” 

Robertson  and  Dodds — Treasurer:  Mr.  George  Bell _ Secretary-  Mr  D 

Robertson — Council:  Messrs.  Falconer,  Goodall,  A  M'Tnr  r  I'rif-  im,  ’ 
Brown,  and  Morrin.  ‘  ’  ’  J  ’ 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths  on  the  8th  instant _ Mr.  R.  Har¬ 

wood  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Banks  exhibited  a  new  telescopic  camera  stand,  and  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  some  enlarged  negatives  on  Morgan’s  paper. 

The  major  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with  discussing  arrangements 
for  the  forthcoming  soiree  (to  be  held  on  April  22). 

Mr.  A.bbatt  gave  a  lantern  exhibition,  when  Messrs.  Knowles  Mercer 
Anstwick,  and  others,  exhibited  slides ;  a  number  of  coloured  slides* were  also 
shown,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chatham  Peyton,  of  Bryantwood-road,  London,  which 
elicited  universal  praise. 

• - ♦ - - - 

©omgpontreuce 


A  QUESTION  OF  CUSTOM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  give  me  some 
idea  of  the  rules  of  the  London  photographers  about  taking  a  sitter  over 
again.  I  enclose  you  a  cabinet  picture  that  I  took  of  a  lady,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  consider  a  good  photograph  ;  yet  she  wishes  to  be  taken 
again,  with  a  fresh  trimming  upon  the  bodice,  the  present  one  “  not 
suiting  her.”  I  have  declined  to  do  so  without  charging  extra  for  the 
new  negative,  and  this  she  will  not  pay,  and  she  declines  to  pay  anything 
at  all  for  the  present  picture  as  it  does  not  please  her.  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  what  is  the  custom  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  also  your  candid  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

A  Country  Photographer. 

[The  photograph  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  exacting  too  much  to 
demand  another  to  be  taken  under  the  circumstances  you  describe.  It  is 
entirely  a  question  of  policy  what  you  should  do  in  the  matter,  you  know 
your  client  and  her  circumstances  best.  We  have  alluded  to  the  state  of 
affairs  disclosed  in  another  part  of  our  columns.  Why  do  you  not  obtain 
payment  at  the  time  of  sitting  ?  All  this  trouble  would  then  be  avoided. — 

Eds.]  - 

REPORTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  lantern  exhibition  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  but  no  report  of 
it  was  printed.  Did  it  “  go  off  ”  well?  Yours,  An  Insured  Member. 

[We  have  received  no  report. — Eds.] 

- - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

On  Friday,  the  20th  instant,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a  special  jury,  the  case 
of  McLachlan  and  Aguew  and  others  was  partly  heard.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr. 
Lachlan  McLachlan,  the  well-known  photographer,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
defendants  were  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons,  the  picture  dealers  and  publishers  ; 
Sir  Joseph  Heron,  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Alderman  King,  and  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Faulkner.  The  action  was  founded  on  the 
alleged  breach  of  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  exhibiting  and 
publishing  a  picture  of  the  plaintiff’s  called  The  Royal  Family  at  Windsor. 
The  pleadings  were  of  a  very  voluminous  and  complicated  character,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  having  several  times  suggested  that  the  case  was  one  to  be 
settled  privately  the  Court  rose.  Upon  taking  his  seat  on  Saturday  the  Judge 
inquired  whether  any  arrangement  had  been  come  to,  and  upon  receiving  a 
negative  reply  he  stated  the  course  he  intended  to  adopt,  remarking  that  the 
pleadings  in  the  case  were  in  about  as  disgraceful  a  condition  as  he  had  ever 
seen  in  liis  life.  Some  further  discussion  followed,  and  in  the  end  the  case  was 
ordered  to  stand  over  until  Monday,  when  definite  issues  of  fact  must  be  laid 
before  the  jury.  His  Lordship,  however,  strongly  advised  that  the  parties 
should  agree  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  an  arbitrator. 

Upon  resuming  on  Monday,  Dr.  Pankliurst,  for  the  plaintiff,  handed  to  his 
Lordship  some  issues  which  he  submitted  were  the  issues  to  be  tried — Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were  as  embarrassing  as  the 
pleadings  themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  try  them. — Hr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  Q.  C. ,  for  the  defendants,  said  that  he  did  not  agree  to  the  issues  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  plaintiff. — Dr.  Pankliurst  said  the  plaintiff'  had 
prepared  certain  issues,  and  the  defendant  other  issues,  but  unfortunately  they 
had  not  agreed  between  them.  The  rule  said  that  in  the  event  of  the  parties 
differing,  the  issues  were  to  be  settled  by  the  Court  or  a  Judge. — Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins :  That  was  a  Judge  at  Chambers.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  absolutely 
inevitable  that  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  case  would  have  to  be 
referred.  —  Dr.  Pankliurst  :  His  client  said  that  to  go  to  arbitration 
would  be  ruin  to  him. — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  Then  he  should  have  come 
with  simpler  issues. — Mr.  Matthews  said  that  the  defendants,  before  coming 
into  Court,  had  urged  a  reference,  but  without  success.  There  was  a  deed 
of  November,  1S77,  and  if  that  stood,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  case. 
The  plaintiff,  however,  contended  the  deed  should  be  reformed,  because 
it  did  not  express  the  mind  of  the  parties. — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  said  that  the 
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learned  Counsel  might  go  on,  but  the  moment  the  Jury  should  think  with  him 
that  they  could  not  try  the  case,  he  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  refer  it. — 
Dr.  Pankhurst  thereupon  continued  his  address  to  the  Jury,  contending  that 
the  Plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  for  the  infringement  of  his  copyright,  for 
publishing  copies  of  his  picture,  The  Royal  Family  at  Windsor,  without  his 
leave,  and  for  damage  to  his  reputation  in  consequence  of  the  Defendants 
having  published  bad  copies  of  the  picture. — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  at  length 
said  it  seemed  from  the  opening  speech  that  the  case  would  take  at  least  a 
month  to  try ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  one  that  could  not  properly  be  tried 
before  a  .jury.— The  Jury  said  that  they  had  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  try  the  case  before  them. — Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
thereupon  ordered  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  official  referee,  unless 
the  parties  should  themselves  agree  to  appoint  an  arbitrator. — Mr.  Matthews 
said  it  had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the  case  that  Messrs.  Agnew  had  made 
a  profit  out  of  the  exhibition  of  this  picture ;  but  the  fact  was  that  they  had 
incurred  a  loss  of  £600— The  Jury  were  discharged. 

- ♦ - - 

iErrcfjantje  Column. 


Gem  camera  (new),  by  Lancaster  &  Son.  Wanted,  accessories  or  offers. — 
Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath,  Rotherham. 

Will  exchange  a  good  whole-plate  lens  by  Lerebour  for  good-sized  Merrow  or 
other  photo,  requisites.— Address,  G.  A.  R.,  East  Bank-house,  Hawick,  N.  B. 

What  offers  for  1b  lens,  dressing-case,  folding  tripod,  D  piccolo,  tympani  and  side 
drums,  three ’cellos,  &c.? — Address,  Photo.,  7,  Abbeygate-terrace,  Colchester. 

Should  be  glad  to  send  British  Journal  of  Photography  weekly  in  exchange 
for  Photographic  News. — Address,  W.  A.  W.,  Charlesville,  Farnworth-in- 
Widnes. 

Will  exchange  capital  old  English  violin,  excellent  repair,  for  any  photographic 
accessory;  good  exterior  background  or  posing  chair  preferred. — Address, 
Horton  &  Co.,  Photographic  Artists,  26,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff. 

I  will  exchange  my  fifty-two-inch  Coventry-made  bicycle  roadster,  good  strong 
machine,  for  good  view  lens  and  camera,  12  x  10  or  12  x  12.  I  will  pay  differ¬ 
ence  in  cash,  if  any.— Address,  Photo.,  3,  South-street,  Romford. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  tricycle  in  first-class  condition  (Coventry),  worth  £7, 
for  a  good  posing  chair,  camera  stand,  backgrounds,  &c. — Address,  The 
Dursley  Photographic  Studio,  Long-street,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

I  will  exchange  a  good,  well-made,  and  substantial  tripod,  suitable  for  12  x  10 
or  larger  camera,  for  one  of  a  smaller  size,  folding  or  sliding,  large  enough 
for  whole  plate. — Address,  J.  J.  HoldwaY,  6,  London-place,  Folkestone. 

Will  exchange  good  air-gun,  pump,  &c.,  by  Bircham,  London,  for  8x5  good 
rectilinear  lens  or  useful  turning-lathe  (four-inch  heads),  both  on  approval ; 
will  adjust  difference  in  cash. —Address,  J.  Whyte,  12,  Buchanan-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Enlarging  camera,  suitable  for  bromides,  transfers  and  negatives,  with  register¬ 
ing  slide  to  take  any  size  negative ;  sketch  and  full  particulars.  Wanted, 
burnisher,  large  rolling-press,  or  studio  apparatus,  or  accessories. — Address, 
R.  E.  Wilkinson,  127,  Lower  Park-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Wanted,  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  six  inches  equivalent  focus ;  will 
give  in  exchange  a  Gerant  seltzogene,  eight-pint  size,  and  a  small  rapid  por¬ 
trait  lens,  about  four  inches  equivalent  focus,  like  Dallmeyer’s  stereo,  lens, 
both  quite  new  and  absolutely  perfect.— Address,  J.  W.  Hunter,  Albert- 
place,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Meagher’s  11  x  6  landscape  and  stereoscopic  camera,  fitted  with  sliding  fronts, 
leather  bellows,  two  dark  slides,  rack  and  pinion,  in  first-class  condition,  and 
a  nice-looking  instrument.  Wanted,  a  universal  studio  camera  or  a  good 
portable  bellows  camera.— Address,  Charles  William  Appleyard,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  15,  Miall-street,  Bradford. 

■ - - - +. - • 


W.  W.  Evers. — All  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  mor 
salt  it  contains  the  greater  number  of  prints  it  will  fix.  As  hyposulphite  o  j 
soda  is  so  very  cheap,  few  photographers  confine  themselves  to  tin  then 
retical  quantity  of  salt  with  which  a  given  number  of  prints  may  be  fixed. 

J.  G.  Thwaites. — The  “bright  shining  specks”  in  the  pictures  mounted  on 
glass  are  caused  by  air  bubbles  imprisoned  between  the  print  anil  the  class 
Instead  of  simply  pressing  the  two  in  contact  between  folds  of  paper  in  your 
copying  press,  use  a  squeegee.  That  will  effectually  expel  all  air  bubbles. 

R.  B.  Y. — Simply  dissolve  five  grains  of  ordinary  beeswax  in  each  ounce  ot 
benzol  ;  and,  after  the  solution  has  stood  a  day  or  two,  decant  the  clear 
portion  for  use.  As  white  wax  is  frequently  adulterated,  use  the  yellow  wax 
— which,  if  you  can  procure  it  from  one  of  the  farmhouses  in  your  neighliour- 
hood,  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  purity,  which  is  essential. 

Ixion. — Very  much  better  portraits  than  those  enclosed  maybe  taken  in  an 
ordinary  room,  indeed  quite  as  good  as  in  a  studio.  Where  you  have  failed 
is  in  not  judiciously  using  a  reflector,  to  soften  the  shadows.  As  the  light 
comes  only  from  one  side,  the  reflector  must  be  employed ;  otherwise,  tin- 
portraits  will  always  partake  of  what  you  rightly  term  the  “  soot  and  white¬ 
wash  type.” 

S.  A.  Turner. — If  the  carbon  transparencies  are  really  too  thin  for  your 
purpose,  they  may  be  intensified  by  pouring  over  them  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  strength  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Unless  your  negatives  are  very  weak,  sufficient  density  ought  to  be  obtained 
without  intensification  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  a  transparency  should  not  be 
very  dense  for  enlarging  from. 

F.  B.  B. — The  lens  you  have  is  evidently  a  triplet,  of  short  focus.  There  is  no 
way  of  lengthening  the  focus  without  incurring  a  cost  far  beyond  that  of  the 
purchase  of  a  new  lens.  You  might,  however,  if  you  chose,  have  a  new 
central  lens  made  which  would  lengthen  the  focus  ;  but  then  much  of  the 
excellent  correction  which  the  lens  now  possesses  would  doubtless  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  If  you  remove  the  central  lens  .entirely,  you  will  then  have  a  com¬ 
bination  of  shorter  focus,  which,  when  used  with  a  somewhat  small  aperture, 
might  be  useful  for  some  purposes. 

- - ♦ - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  April  1,  will  be  Toning  and  Finishing  the  New  Rapid 
Paper  Prints.  The  Hon.  Secretary  has  removed  from  Hampstead,  to  No.  1, 
Beacon-hill,  Camden-road,  N. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  aliove 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelplii,  on  Thursday 
next,  April  2nd,  1885,  at  eight  o’clock.  Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  “ London  Acme"  Rapid  Enamel  Payer.  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Kidd  will  exhibit  the  capabilities  of  their  New  Paper  for  Negatives. 

Fire  at  a  Photographic  Publishers. — A  serious  outbreak  of  fire  was  1 
reported  by  Captain  Shaw  as’occurring  on  Saturday  evening  at  271  and  273, 
Oxford-street,  upon  the  premises  tenanted  by  Messrs.  Mansell  k  Co.,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Printers.  The  fire  burnt  through  the  roof,  and  resulted  in  the  gutting 
of  the  top  floors,  and  damage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  premises  by  water. 

Suicide  of  a  Southport  Photographer. — On  Saturday  night  a  shocking  , 
case  of  suicide  took  place  at  Southport,  the  victim  being  a  photographer  named 
John  William  Millen.  Millen  had  been  drinking  heavily  for  some  time,  and  on 
Saturday  night,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  he  went  home  in  an  intoxicated 
state.  On  arrival  there  he  asked  his  wife  for  some  money  with  which  to  obtain 
more  drink,  but  she  resolutely  refused  to  give  him  any,  adding,  “  I  think  it  is 
me  who  is  in  need  of  beer.”  Deceased  replied,  “If  you  won’t  give  me  auy 
money  I  will  have  a  drink,  you’ll  see,”  and  while  his  wife  was  temporarily 
absent  from  the  room  he  took  a  small  phial  containing  a  chemical  liquid  from 
his  portmanteau,  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  drank  off  the  contents.  He  s 
then  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table,  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes  without  uttering  a  word.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  but  his  services  were  j 
of  no  avail.  Deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child. — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

• - ♦ - 
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Photograph  Registered. — 

William  Victor  White,  Castle-street,  Reading.- — Photograph  of  William  Isaac 
Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P. 

William  Thompson. — Send  us  an  example  of  your  work,  and  we  will  give  you 
every  assistance. 

A.  A. — Write  us  further  particulars  by  all  means  ;  we  very  naturally  feel  an 
interest  in  the  case,  as  you  surmise. 

Alpha.— Opinions  are  very  much  divided  on  the  subject.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  upon  it  shortly. 

W.  K.—  Had  you  followed  the  formula  and  directions  given  implicitly  you 
certainly  should  not  get  foggy  plates.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  where  you  have  deviated,  we  regret  we  cannot  point  out  the  cause 
of  your  failure. 

B.  A.  Rigby. — We  have  kept  no  account  of  the  pictures  issued,  but  you,  as  a 
subscriber,  should  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  us  to  know.  The  back 
numbers  of  the  Journal  can  be  had,  and  they  include  the  pictures,  at  three¬ 
pence  per  copy. 

B.  D.  M. — With  the  method  of  intensifying  you  have  adopted  you  ought  to  obtain 
sufficient  density.  Perhaps,  however,  the  plates  you  have  used  are  not  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  You  should  try  some  slow  plates  with  the  same  method  of 
working.  Slower  plates  will  probably  give  you  greater  density. 

H.  N.  Bates. — The  process  by  which  the  “red  opals,  in  imitation  of  chalk  draw¬ 
ings,”  are  produced  is  the  “  carbon  ” — using  what  is  technically  known  as  red 
chalk  tissue.  These  pictures  may  be  produced  either  by  the  single  or  the 
double  transfer  method.  The  former  is  the  preferable,  and  the  simplest. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  25, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  RESTRAINING  POWER  OF 
ACTDS  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  few  months  ago,  in  discussing  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Villiam  Hanson,  as  to  the  “slowing”  action  of  sulphurous  acid 
yhen  added  to  the  pyro  and  soda  developer,  we  expressed  the 
pinion  that  any  such  retarding  action  was  more  likely  to  be 
lue  to  liberated  carbonic  acid  than  to  either  sulphurous  acid  or 
ulphite  of  soda.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  many  oppor- 
unities  of  noticing  the  retardent  action  pf  carbonic  acid,  and 
lave  endeavoured  to  compare  its  power  with  that  of  a  soluble 
iromide,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  results.  Quite 
■ecently,  however,  in  connection  with  other  experiments,  we 
tad  occasion  to  compare  the  restraining  power  of  carbonic  acid 
ivith  that  of  other  acids,  and  the  results  may  probably  lie 
nstructive. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  “ restrainer ”  and  a  “retarder” — a  distinction  at  all 
times  a  rather  fine  one,  but  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  put  forward  as 
a  substitute  for  soluble  bromide  in  the  alkaline  developer,  at 
xyhich  time  we  first  pointed  out  that  the  restraining  action 
was  probably  due  to  its  carbonic  acid.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
|that  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potash  developers, 
may  be  employed  without  any  restraining  bromide,  and  still 
give  clear  and  brilliant  negatives — a  condition  of  things  scarcely 
attainable,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  caustic 
ammonia.  Evidently,  therefore,  carbonic  acid  possesses  some 
virtue,  but  whether  a  specific  one,  or  one  shared  equally  with 
other  acids,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  experiments  to  which  we  have  to  call  attention  were 
made  with  the  view  of  directly  comparing  the  action  of  sulphu- 
:  rous  and  carbonic  acids  ;  and,  incidentally,  we  placed  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  these  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids,  as  representing 
the  type  of  stronger  acids.  In  all  cases  carbonate  of  soda  was 
the  alkali  employed,  and  carbonic  acid  was  therefore  present  in 
every  instance ;  but  its  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  acids 
was  varied,  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  remaining  the  same.  No 
restraining  bromide  was  used,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  hit 
upon  the  best  possible  proportions,  but  merely  to  compare  the 
acids  as  acids.  The  solutions  which  follow  were  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  with  a  six-grain  solution  of  pyro,  and  in  that  state 
each  developer  would  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
quantity  of  real  alkali  (Na2  0),  the  quantity  represented  by 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  washing  soda,  used  under  similar 
conditions. 

In  the  first  solution  we  have  the  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acids  present  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  1  respectively  ;  a  result 
attained  by  combining  two  equivalents  of  bicarbonate  of 


soda  with  one  of  the  sulphite.  The  precise  formula  was  hs 
follows : — 

No.  1. 

‘  Bicarbonate  of  soda  .  300  grains 

Sulphite  ,,  .  410  ,, 

Water  . . .  10  ounces 

Idle  next  formula  is  one  in  which  the  proportions  of  carbonic 
and  sulphurous  acids  are  reversed,  namely  1  :  -.  This  consists 
of : — 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda  .  -r,00  grains 

Bisulphite  of  soda  .  300  :, 

Water  .  10  ounces 

or  one  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  two  equivalents  “t 
bisulphite.  Tt  should  be  stated  that  this  mode  of  employing 
the  bicarbonate  and  bisulphite  of  soda  was  adopted,  as  aftoiding 
a  readier  means  of  accurately  adjusting  the  quantities  of  the 
acids,  than  would  be  possible  if  the  latter  had  been  used  in  the 
liquid  or  gaseous  state. 

Tn  making  the  comparative  exposures,  the  W  arnerkc  densi¬ 
tometer  was  employed  in  all  cases,  and  plates  were  employed 
which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  registered  fifteen  or  sixteen 
on  that  instrument/  The  result  of  the  first  solution  given 
above — that  containing  the  prcponderence  of  carbonic  acid 
was  the  production,  after  a  long  and  protracted  action,  of  the 
number  five,  the  image  being  feeble  in  the  extreme,  though 
perfectly  clean  ;  in  fact,  the  only  fault  appeared  to  be  under¬ 
exposure.  Upon  increasing  the  length  of  exposure  four  or  fi\e 
times  a  clear,  bright  image  of  tolerable  density  and  excellent, 
quality  was  produced,  but  only  arter  a  prolonged  application  of 
the  developer. 

As  a  contra-test,  a  plain  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  w  ithout 
the  sulphite,  was  made  of  the  same  strength  as  that  gi'en 
above,  namely,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  this  employed 
in  conjunction  with  a  six-grain  solution  of  pyro,  gave  but  the 
faintest  indication  of  developing  power  even  after  long  a] (plica¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  developing  action  of  the  solution  No.  1, 
appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  sulphite  it  contains. 

We  next  tried  solution  No.  2,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  sulphurous  acid  as  the  chief  restrainer,  and  tbe  icsult 
was  so  different  from  the  last  experiment  as  to  cause  a  doubt 
at  first  as  to  whether  we  had  not  committed  some  error  m  the 
manipulations.  Repeated  trials,  however,  confirmed  the  first 
result  which,  in  place  of  a  feeble  image  after  protracted  de¬ 
velopment,  proved  to  be  a  bright  vigorous  impression  leac  ling 
to  fifteen  on  the  scale,  and  making  its  appearance  almost  as 
rapidly  as  if  no  restrainer  had  been  used,  certainly  quite  as 
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rapidly  as  if  the  ordinary  quantity  of  restraining  bromide  had 
been  substituted  for  the  bisulphite  of  soda. 

These  experiments  demonstrated  clearly  that,  as  a  restrainer, 
carbonic  acid  is  far  more  powerful  than  sulphurous  acid,  which 
was  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  bearing  in  mind  the 
reducing  power  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out  should  be  the  case  theoretically,  sulphurous  acid, 
or  sulphite  of  soda,  appears  to  be  rather  an  accelerator.  But 
it  appeared  desirable  to  try  whether  the  restraining  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  due  to  any  special  action  on  its  part,  or 
merely  to  its  function  in  neutralising  the  alkali. 

To  test  this,  solutions  Nos.  3  and  4  were  made,  in  which  560 
grains  of  sulphate  and  545  grains  of  bisulphate  of  soda  were 
substituted  for  the  sulphite  and  bisulphite  in  the  previous 
formulse.  Thus  we  had  two  developers  in  which  the  action  of 
the  alkali  was  held  in  check  by  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  1  and  1  :  2  respectively.  Little  need 
be  said  of  their  behaviour,  beyond  that  their  action  was  very 
slow  indeed.  No.  3,  in  fact,  possessing  apparently  no  de¬ 
veloping  power  at  all,  and  both  requiring  the  addition  of  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  alkali,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  any 
semblance  of  activity. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  restraining  power  of  an 
acid  is  dependent  upon  its  function  of  neutralising  the  alkali, 
while  its  retarding  action  depends  upon  the  strength  of  its 
affinity  as  an  acid.  Thus  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  feeble  acid, 
acts  as  a  restrainer  without  much  retarding  effect ;  but  in  the 
case  of  sulphuric  the  retarding  influence  is  all  powerful.  Sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is,  however,  placed  in  a  different  position  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  special  reducing  action,  which  is  brought  into  direct 
opposition  to  its  ordinary  properties  as  an  acid.  It  is,  in  fact,  in 
itself  a  developer  plus  restrainer  and  retarder,  in  which  the  two 
latter  influences  predominate.  In  sulphite  of  soda,  in  which  a 
a  portion  of  this  check  is  taken  oft’  by  the  alkali,  we  have  a 
substance  which  is  capable,  as  we  have  long  since  shown,  in 
conjunction  with  pyrogallol,  of  development,  even  when  in  a 
perfectly  neutral  condition. 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS. 

Now  that  so  many  portraits  of  large  dimensions  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  by  enlargement  from  smaller  negatives,  it  is  a 
somewhat  important  point  to  determine  what  is  comprehended 
by  the  term  “  life-size  portrait.”  If  the  question  be  put,  What 
is  a  life-size  portrait  1  the  obvious  reply,  in  the  abstract,  would 
be  a  portrait  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  individual. 
But,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  if  these  dimensions  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  flic  enlargement,  it  docs  not  of  necessity  follow 
that  the  picture  will,  under  all  conditions,  convey  a  correct 
impression  of  the  portrait  being1  a  life-size  one,  because  much 
will  be  dependent  upon  surrounding  circumstances.  Therefore, 
the  question  arises,  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  make  the 
picture  what  will  appear  to  be,  life-size  to  the  eye  when  it  is 
finished,  or  wffiat  is  really  the  size  of  life  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  with  a  foot  rule  1 

Let  three  enlargements  be  made  from  the  same  negative,  with 
the  head  of  exactly  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the  sitter  in 
each  case,  but  one  on  paper,  say  eighteen  inches  by  fifteen, 
another  twenty-fire  by  twenty,,  and  the  third,  say,  fifty  inches 
by  forty,  here  vre  shall  have  the  features  of  exactly  the  same 
size  iu  each  instance.  But  the  smallest  picture  will  contain 
very  little  more  than  the  head  alone,  the  next  size  will  include 


the  bust,  and  the  largest  a  considerable  portion,  probably,  thru 
fourths,  of  the  figure  as  well.  Now',  if  these  pictures  be  framed! 
and  then  suspended  on  the  wall  of  a  room,  it  w  ill  be  diflioul 
for  any  one,  unaware  of  the  fact,  to  bring  themselves  to  Iwlicu 
that  the  three  heads  are  not  of  different  sizes.  The  features  in 
the  smallest  picture  wall  look  almost  of  colossal  proportions 
while  those  in  the  largest  will  appear  diminutive.  It  is  tin 
intermediate  one  which,  in  all  probability,  will  convey  the  besl 
idea  of  being  in  reality  a  life-size  portrait. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  size  of  the  heads  in  the 
smallest  and  largest  pictures,  will  be  still  greater  if  they  he 
hung,  as  pictures  of  this  character  usually  arc,  the  sinallci 
one  somewhat  low  and  near  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  larger 
as  from  its  size  it  necessarily  must  be  —  much  higher,  and, 
consequently,  further  from  the  line  of  vision.  Hence  it  will 
seem  that  the  same  sized  portrait  may,  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  appear  either  larger,  smaller,  or  actually  life  size, 
according  to  the  amount  of  figure  that  is  included  in  the  1 
picture,  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  distance  from 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to; 
make  three  distinct  enlargements  to  demonstrate  this,  as: 
mounts  with  openings  of  different  sizes  placed  over  a  large 
picture,  will  answer  quite  as  well  to  illustrate  the  fact. 

Now’,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  w  ill  be  seen  that  in  making 
a  life-sized  enlargement,  when  very  little  of  the  figure  is 
included,  it  is  advisable  that  the  features  should  be  kept 
somewhat  below  the  actual  dimensions  of  those  of  the  inch-, 
vidual ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  picture  contain  a  large 
amount  of  figure,  then  the  head  should  be  made  something 
over  the  actual  admeasurement  hi  inches,  in  order  to  convey 
a  correct  impression  that  it  is  fully  the  size  of  life. 

According  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  the  size  of  the 
head  is  usually  taken  as  being  one-eighth  the  entire  height  of 
the  figure.  But,  as  most  photographers  arc  aware,  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  sitters  possess  features  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  body ;  for  instance,  a  short  person  often  has  com¬ 
paratively  large  features,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  tall  one 
ma}’  have  comparatively  small  ones,  therefore  this  rule  cannot 
be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  cases  when  the  picture  as  a  1 
portrait  is  the  chief  consideration.  Many  enlargers  reckon 
that  a  male  head  should  measure  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and 
a  female  something  less ;  and  this,  according  to  the  old 
masters,  is  about  correct  for  a  figure  of  the  average  height, 
hence  they  make  all  their  life-sized  heads  of  these  dimensions, 
regardless  of  wliat  may  be  the  actual  stature  of  the  individual, 
and  this  adherence  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule  often  proves  a  , 
source  of  dissatisfaction  to  their  clients. 

Here  is  another  instance,  and  no  uncommon  one  in  practice,  j 
wffiere  actual  measurement  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Two 
enlargements — say  of  a  lady  and  gentleman — -are  required  to 
match  ;  the  gentleman  has  somewdiat  large  features,  and  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  hair  well  brushed  up,  and  also  a  flowing  beard  ;  while  the 
lady  possesses  small  and  perhaps  rather  round  features,  and  her 
hair  is  dressed  tolerably  close  to  the  scalp.  Now',  if  in  producing 
the  enlargements,  they  be  made  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
originals,  the  result  most  probably  will  be  a  pair  of  portraits 
w'hich  are  very  unpleasing.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  in  such 
instances  as  this  to  depart  from  the  real  dimensions  by  measure¬ 
ment,  and  to  diminish  slightly  the  size  of  the  one  and  to 
increase  proportionately  that  of  the  other. 

Sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  when  “life- 
size  ”  portraits  are  required,  it  will  lie  advantageous  to  make 
them  of  such  proportions,  that  when  they  arc  finished  and 
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framed,  they  shall  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  the 
size  of  life,  regardless  of  what  they  may  happen  to  be  by  actual 
measurement. 

The  important  rule  played  by  photography  in  linking  together 
chemistry  and  physics — if  indeed  a  distinction  can  rightly  be  made 
between  them — lias  been  well  exemplified  in  the  various  researches  on 
spectrum  analysis  and  radiation,  the  results  of  which  have  been  made 
public  of  late.  Professor  W.  N.  Hartley,  FVll.S.,  lias,  as  readers  of  our 
columns  will  lie  aware,  been  engaged  in  determining  the  absorption 
bands  in  the  spectrum,  produced  by  various  chemicals;  and  in  carrying 
out  his  experiments  he  largely  employs  photography.  He  communi- 
.  cated  an  abstract  of  his  last  results  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  twelfth  ult.  By  means  of  photographs  of  the  spectra 
of  various  bases,  be  was  able  to  make  some  important  generalisations 
as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  bodies  of  intricate  formula.  An 
example  of  the  practical,  as:  well  as  the  theoretical  character,  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  is  seen  in  a  series  of  photographs  of  various  samples  of  the 
now  celebrated  alkaloid  aconitine.  It  will  be  remembered  how  In  the 
notorious  poisoning  case  animal  life  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  poison.  Professor  Hartley  is  now  able  to  point  to  bis 
photographs  to  show',  not  only  the  absorption  spectrum  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  but  also  the  particular  kind  of  aconitine  employed,  and,  in  ad- 
|  d  i tie'll,  the  strength  of  the  bands  indicate  the  physiological  strength  of 
tlie  sample  operated  upon.  They  further  showed  the  probability  of 
(lie  various  active  principles  vended  under  that  name  being  different 
in  their  composition  and  in  their  chemical  constitution. 


Captain  Abney  lately  read  before  the  Physical  Society  a  paper 
entitled  Recent  Researches  on  Radiation ,  in  which  he  indicated  a 
method  of  overcoming  a  difficulty  which  is  one  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  use  of  radiation  instruments  as  standards  for  use  in  measuring- 
light  intensity.  The  actual  method  described  is  perhaps  too  mathe¬ 
matical  for  our  columns,  but  the  march  of  investigation  clearly  points 
to  the  probability  of  our  having  practical  means  placed  within  reach 
for  producing  such  standard  measures. 


Some  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sun’s  radiation,  which 
are  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers,  were  illustrated  in  tlie 
exhibition  of  the  Meteorological  Society  which  was  open  for  a  few 
days  towards  the  end  of  last  month.  Various  contrivances  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  sunshine  have  been  devised  ;  but  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  vary  but  little  from  the-  first  sunshine  re¬ 
corder  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  erected  in  1854.  He  used  a  glass 
globe  filled  with  water,  placed  in  a  wooden  cup,  upon  which  the  sun’s 
rays  were  brought  to  a  focus  and  burned  a  path,  thus  indicating  tlie 
amount  of  sunshine.  The  globe  is  now  made  of  solid  glass,  and  paper 
or  cardboard  takes  the  place  of  wood.  That  is  about  all.  Many 
elaborate  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  rays  from 
ihe  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  to  those  which  produce  this  charring 
action,  that  is,  the  rays  mainly  actinic,  and  a  number  were  on  view  at 
the  exhibition. 

There  were  exhibited  some  excellent  photographs  of  clouds  and  flashes 
of  lightning  which  attracted  much  attention. 


The  President  of  the  Society  read  a  paper  giving  a  brief  description 
of  the  various  radiation  recorders  for  light  and  beat,  and  exhibited 
twelve  maps  showing  the  percentage  proportion  of  hours  of  sunshine 
:o  the  hours  of  the  sun’s  presence  above  thp  horizon  in  the  various 
listricts  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  about  five  years  past. 

[Mu  details  are  very  remarkable,  and  indicate  the  sunshine  characteris- 
ics  of  some  spots  which  must  be  very  paradises  for  the  photographer; 
’Very  member  of  the  fraternity  knows  bow  the  public  generally  still 
lings  to  the  old  idea  of  the  necessity  for  sunshine  when  having  a 


portrait  taken.  Thus,  of  all  places  in  the  Kingdom,  Jersey  comes 
first,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  reputation  of  the  country,  Ireland 
in  late  summer  enjoys  a  far  sunnier  climate  than  ( treat  Britain ;  Dublin 
being  before  every  place  for  amount  of  sunshine  in  November  and 
December.  Then  again  the  land  of  mists  belies  its  name,  fur  the 
north-east  of  Scotland  is  proved  by  the  recorder  to  he  exceptionally 
bright. 


As  to  tlie  particular  months,  May  holds  the  premier  position;  the 
light  then  falls  off  in  June  and  July;  and,  in  some  places,  the  falling  off 
continues  into  August,  though  in  the  South  of  England  a  second 
maximum  occurs  at  that  time.  In  tlie  first  named  month  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  Bournemouth,  Milford  Haven,  and  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man), 
had  actually  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  amount  of 
sunshine.  Happy  photographers! 


Several  months  ago,  in  the  course  of  some  experiment*  we  wore 
Carrying  out,  we  noted  a  peculiar  colour-reaction  which  occurred  <>n 
mixing  weak  solutions  of  taunin  evitli  iodine,  win  n  the  latter  wa- 
not  present  in  too  large  proportions;  a  beautiful  ruse-colouration  living 
produced  which  lasted  several  seconds.  \Ye  found  that  not  only 
tannin,  but  gallic  acid,  in  as  pure  a  form  as  we  could  obtain  it, 
produced  the  same  effect,  which  was  likewise,  though  with  nu  re 
difficulty,  produced  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  "VN  e  notice 
that  some  Continental  chemists  have  observed  a  similar  behaviour 
with  these  chemicals,  and  have  proposed  their  employment  as  a  chemic  al 
test.  Dr.  0.  Schweissinger  states  that  the  colouration  is  not  produced  in 
distilled  water,  and  he  proposes  to  mix  alcoholic  solutions  of  tannin 
and  iodine  in  equal  parts,  and  add  them  to  a  water  under  examination. 
Pure  distilled  water  produces  no  colour,  but  if  it  contain  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  borates,  and  phos¬ 
phates — in  fact,  any  salt  having  a  .slight  alkaline  reaction — in  very 
small  proportion  the  colouration  at  once  takes  place.  Two  drops  of 
tlie  test  produce  an  intense  rose-colour  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
carbonate  of  potash  in  one  hundred  thousand  of  water;  and  even  when 
tlie  proportion  was  reduced  to  one  in  one  million  the  colour  was 
distinctly  perceptible.  Sulphates  and  chlorides  do  not  cause  any 
change. 


On  a  previous  occasion  we  have  recorded  Tromholt’s  attempts  to  obtain 
photographs  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  were  all  unsuccessful,  as 
were  also  those  of  other  observers;  but  this  indefatigable  expeii- 
menter  writes,  under  date  March  17tli,  to  our  contemporary,  Mature, 
that  he  lias  at  last  succeeded.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  there 
occurred  an  aurora  of  most  brilliant  appearance,  and  lie  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it.  lie  exposed  four 
plates  for  periods  of  from  two  to  four  minutes;  result,  ml.  He  then 
gave  a  fifth  and  final  plate  eight  ai.d  a-half  minutes,  and  obtained  bis 
first  aurora  photograph,  showing  “  both  a  part  of  the  horizon,  with  a 
high  church  spire,  and  a  feeble  representation  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
aurora.” 


In  the  same  periodical  appears  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  some 
singular  experiments  with  ‘■  hypo.’’  i’rofessor  Tyndall  and  others 
have  shown  tlie  effect  of  minute  particles  in  filtering  the  light,  as  it 
were,  and  allowing  the  larger  waves  to  pass  by  unaltered  ;  the  writer 
of  the  letter  in  question  makes  use  of  solutions  of  hypo  precipitated 
by  means  of  faintly  acidulated  water,  finding  this  salt  admirable  for 
the  purpose,  as  precipitation  is  so  gradual.  He  noted  that,  as  the 
precipitation  increased,  the  particles  of  sulphur  increased  in  size,  and 
caused  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light  to  change,  in  a  constant 
and  regular  order,  from  orange  to  rose  and  red,  through  purplish  rose 
to  a  full  purple;  then,  by  insensible  gradations,  to  a  tine  violet,  blue, 
green,  greenish-yellow,  neutral-tint,  &c.  This  pretty  experiment 
(which  is  analogous  to  tlie  change  of  colour  obtained  at  various  stages 
of  emulsion  making,  aud  explained  upon  similar  principles)  is  very 
instructive,  and  can  easily  be  performed  by  any  photographer.  Hie 
proportion  of  salt  employed  was  a  little  uncertain,  blit  about  eight  or 
ten  grains  to  a  pint,  the  writer  believed,  would  give  good  results. 
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According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Schunk,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society  upon  the  Quantitative  Investigations  of  the  Absorption  Spectrum 
of  Blue  Potassium  Chromium  Oxalate,  the  salt  possesses  properties 
which  render  it  interesting  to  photographic  experimenters,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  of  practical  usefulness.  A  large  number  of  experiments  were 
nude  with  different  strengths  of  solution,  the  most  characteristic 
spectrum  being  obtained  when  the  strength  was  sixteen  to  one.  At 
that  degree  of  dilution  a  column  one  centimetre  in  thickness  (a  little 
un  ler  half  an  inch),  an  ordinary  paraffine  lamp,  with  duplex  burner,  being 
employed  as  a  source  of  light,  allowed  only  three  kinds  of  light  to  pass 
through,  indicated  by  a  band  in  the  red,  another  in  the  yellow  and 
green,  and  a  portion  of  violet  light.  A  saturated  solution  (one  in  four) 
cut  off  all  the  violet,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  light  to  the  more 
refrangible  side  of  B,  the  band  in  the  green  and  yellow  not  being  visible 
till  a  degree  of  dilution  of  one  to  six  was  reached.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  though  considerable  practical  use  might  be  made  of  this 
chemical  in  dark-room  work,  though  at  the  outset  it  seems  rather 
singular  to  suggest  a  blue  liquid  aA  suitable  for  filtering  the  more 
actinic  rays  from  daylight. 

— - - ♦ - - - - 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  acceptation  of  the  metallic  theory  when  first  mooted  there 
were  several  obstacles  which  appeared  more  or  less  irreconcilable. 
These,  or  rather  the  more  important  of  these,  were  that  the  latent 
image  produced  “  in  camera ”  became  weaker  in  proportion  as  the 
exposure  exceeded  a  certain  time ;  that  the  force  brought  to  bear  in 
development  was  supposed  to  have  little,  if  anything,  in  common 
with  that  initiating  the  latent  image;  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
of  silver  of  various  colours;  that  the  dark-coloured  compound  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  insolation  of  chloride  of  silver,  See.,  was  less  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  than  pure  silver;  and,  finally,  that  this  so-called  silver 
was  almost  as  soluble  in  “ fixing”  agents  as  the  haloid  salts  themselves. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  disprove,  in  an  airy,  offhand 
manner,  that  in  which  so  many  earnestly  believe.  Still,  l  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest,  that  though  apparently  explanatory  of  certain 
abnormal  phenomena,  the  “  sub-bromide  ”  theory  renders  a  grasp  of 
the  principles  involved  in  all  the  various  processes  wherein  light  is 
the  prime  mover  utterly  impossible.  It  prevents  us  from  seeing,  in 
the  darkening  of  ordinary  silver  prints,  the  same  cause  as  is  at  work 
in  the  camera  on  gelatino-bromide  plates;  or  else  it  forces  us  to 
assume  that  the  initial  action  being  the  same,  there  is  in  the  former 
action  an  invisible  jerk,  so  to  speak,  when  the  sun,  having  reduced 
chloride  to  sub-chloride,  starts  to  convert  sub-chloride  into  the  metal 
of  which  the  image  in  this  case  is  acknowledged  ultimately  to  consist. 
It  hinders  us  from  seeing  in  the  bronzing  action,  which  commences 
when  the  halogen  no  longer  contaminates  the  metal,  and  which, 
sooner  or  later,  even  under  a  negative,  would  result  in  a  weak  image, 
the  same  effect  as  is  exhibited  in  an  over-exposed  negative.  It 
necessitates,  in  short,  the  assumption  that  our  text-books  on  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  chemistry,  are  more  in  need  of  correction  and 
revision  than  the  believers  in  modern  kinetic  science  are  disposed  to 
acknowledge. 

Regulating  the  strength  of  the  copper  developer  to  the  length  of 
the  exposure,  I  have  got  approximately  the  same  results  in  the  way 
of  strength  of  image  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  and  that  both 
with  an  absolutely  invisible  as  well  as  with  a  half-printed  proof. 
Again,  I  have  taken  a  good  specimen  of  dichroic  fog,  induced  by  the 
ordinary  alk.iline-pyro  development,  and,  by  a  slight  modification  of 
the  copper  developer,  have  reversed  the  colours,  and  thereby  inten¬ 
sified  the  negative ;  but  I  submit  that  the  intensification'  has  gone 
even  further,  and  that  from  the  organic  compound  of  silver,  deposited 
on  the  shadows,  because  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand,  I 
have  abstracted  the  silver,  and  redeposited  it  upon  the  image. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  all 
recent  discovery, — save  that  of  a  sub-bromide  of  silver,  et  hoc  genus 
unne, — tends  to  show  that  the  forces  exerted  by  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  true  chemistry,  are  all  in  the  same  direction;  that  the  view  held 
by  Mr.  Ilaidwich,  namely,  “that  the  ‘invisible  image’  has  a  real 
existe  ice,  and  that  its  formation  by  the  solar  ray  is  a  phenomenon 
cjuite  distinct  from  any  after-j  rocs?  of  development/’  justifies  the 


conclusions  which  were  then  based  upon  it,  and  are  believed  to  this 
day,  is  equivalent  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  possession  of  unlimited 
faith. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  able  paper  shows,  in  thorough  consonance  with  the 
latest  scientific  data,  how  probable  it  is  that  the  latent  image  may  lx* 
formed  of  molecules  of  metallic  silver,  apart  altogether  from  the  idea 
that  the  halogen  must  be  eliminated  from  the  film.  Because  micro¬ 
scopic  and  chemical  investigations  fail  to  show  any  change  in  a 
sensitive  film  containing  a  salt  of  silver  which  has  been  exposed  in  the 
camera  to  the  action  of  light,  has  received  a  latent  impression,  and  i- 
capable  of  subsequent  development,  Mr.  Hardwich  deduced  “that 
there  is  no  actual  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  film,  analogous 
to  the  elimination  of  chlorine  from  chloride  of  silver  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays.”  Yet  in  cases  where  the  exposure  in  the 
camera  has  only  been  very  slightly  prolonged,  where  the  sensitive 
salt  is  chloride  of  silver,  the  image,  though  slightly,  is  notoriously 
visible.  Again,  even  by  breathing  upon  a  sensitive  plate,  and  that  in 
a  very  dull  light,  the  halogen  is  liberated,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
smell.  What  then  can  we  make  of  the  latent  image  in  tins  way? 

The  “molecular”  theorist  falls  foul  of  the  sub-bromide  theorist, 
and  both  fall  fold  of  him  who  believes  in  both, yet  in  neither, namely, 
the  poor  unfortunate  who  insists  upon  the  initial  production  of  a 
nucleus  of  metallic  silver,  separated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from 
the  halogen  originally  accompanying  it. 

The  conflict  of  theories  is  not  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  formation  of  the  latent  image  only,  but  extends  to  those 
involved  in  silver  printing  usually  so-called,  and  to  development 
generally.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  no  possible  justification  for 
believing  that  the  imago  results  from  a  mere  molecular  action,  so  the 
explanatory  theories  are  reduced  to  two  in  the  case  of  development, 
and,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  “  organate,”  or  albuminate 
question,  silver  printing  would,  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  be  simplified.  And  so  even  with  the  final  fixed  and  washed 
negative  or  proof ;  and  so  with  toning;  and  so  with  intensification. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  assumption,  that  the  “  metallic”  theory  existed 
prior  to  that  yclept  the  “  sub-bromide,”  the  onus  probandi  lies  with 
the  defenders  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Hardwich  honestly  and  with  great 
ability  attempted  this,  but  though  his  reasoning,  coupled  with 
Wohler’s  experiments,  was  sufficient  to  make  proselytes  of  t lie  great 
majority  of  photographers,  and  even  caused  chemists  to  introduce  into 
their  manuals — though  under  protest,  as  impossible  compounds — such 
salts  as  Ag4  O,  Ag4  CT,,  Ag4, 1,  Ag4  Br., ;  yet  not  only  am  I  free  to 
repeat  that  the  existence  of  such  salts  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
chemical  hypothesis  that  both  silver  and  the  halogens  are  monad  and 
perissad  elements ;  that  tetradic  oxygen  is  an  unknown  compound 
save  to  photographers;  and  that  the  existence  of  all  such  compounds 
is  not  very  well  established.  These  being  in  substance  the  state¬ 
ments  with  which  chemists  qualify  the  inference  that,  because  such 
salts  are  inserted  in  their  books,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  recognised 
chemical  compounds ;  but  I  further  state  that  the  percentage 
composition  given  by  the  various  analyses  of  the  dark-coloured  pro¬ 
ducts,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sub-haloids,  could  justify 
no  unbiassed  chemist  in  assigning  them  any  formula,  far  less  one 
which  flatly  denied  the  correctness  of  several  fundamental  laws. 
Moreover,  if  one  will  read  up  Gregory  upon  oxide  of  silver,  and  all 
the  various  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  regarding  the  nature  of 
silver,  and  of  its  amalgam,  and  its  alloys,  together  with  the  latest 
researches  upon  catalysis,  and  the  more  recent  definitions  of  kinetic 
and  chemical  manifestations,  I  doubt  if  he  can  remain  unconvinced 
that  even  Fe2  Cl6  +  4  Ag=2  Fe  CL  +  Ag4  CL,  gives  a  silver  compound 
sufficiently  definite  in  its  nature  to  justify-  the  acceptance  of  sub¬ 
haloid  salts  of  silver  as  facts  accomplished. 

As  regards  my  own  beliefs,  I  may  state,  that  I  am  very  sceptical 
of  the  existence  of  true  sub-salts  of  silver,  either  in  photographic 
chemistry^  or  in  chemistry  proper ;  that  I  hold  that  all  images — latent 
or  otherwise,  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  instantaneous  or  pro¬ 
longed,  undeveloped  or  developed — on  salts  of  silver  consist  integrally 
of  metallic  silver  ;  that  where  extremely  abnormal  colour  exists,  that 
colour  is  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  an  organic  silver  compound, 
formed  more  or  less  contemporaneously  with,  and  accompanying  the 
essential  deposition  of,  the  metal ;  that  where  the  application  of 
chemical  reagents  gives  a  result  intermediate  between  their  action 
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tpon  the  metal,  and  that  upon  its  salts,  such  imperfect  action  is 
due  to  the  contamination  of  the  reduced  silver  with  salts,  or  to 
the  contamination  of  salts  with  reduced  silver;  and  also  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  physical  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
metal  when  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  or  possibly  upon  their 
exhibiting  an  allotropic  modification,  consequent  upon  their  nascent 
state,  a  modification  analagous  to  some  of  the  phenomena  observed  in 
electroplating:  that  this  silver  may,  or  may  not,  be  plated,  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently,  with  another  metal,  or  form  an  amalgam,  or  an 
alloy,  therewith ;  that  development  simply  means  reduction ;  that, 

I  where  this  reduction  is  facile  and  external  to  the  film,  as  in  wet-plate 
development,  an  acid,  chlorous,  or  electro  negative  compound  or 
element,  is  used  as  a  restrainer  or  retarder  ;  that,  where  this  reduction 
is  difficult  and  internal  to  the  film,  a  base,  basylous  or  electro-positive 
compound  or  element  is  added  as  an  accelerator ;  that  the  conditions 
most  requisite  to. development  are  those  identical  with,  or  similar  to, 
the  inherent  necessities  of  electro-plating;  that  degradation,  veiling 
fogging,  and  such  like,  are  the  result  either  of  the  depositing  strength 
of  the  developer  being  excessive  as  compared  with  the  aggregating  or 
gathering  power  of  the  metallic  nucleus,  which  action  again  has  its 
prototype  in  electroplating,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
envelope  containing  the  sensitive  silver  salt  being  alkaline,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  electro-positive  in  character  (  =  metal  producing,  as  opposed 
to  metal  abstracting),  the  nuclei  have  not  a  fair  show;  and  finally, 
that  basylous  elements  are  favourable  to  the  rapid  formation  of  the 
latent  image  while  chlorous  elements  retard  or  destroy  it. 

These,  which  were  my  impressions  while  designing  a  metal  de¬ 
veloper,  my  recent  experiments  and  those  of  Mr.  Wilson, — which,  by 
the  way,  because  of  their  startling  nature,  he  is  unwilling  to  publish 
yet  awhile, — and,  even  my  failures,  have  confirmed. 

Postulating  that  the  latent  image  is  composed  of  nuclei  of  metallic 
silver,  that  in  copper-plate  development  an  electro-galvanic  action  is 
manifested,  which  action  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  action  of  light ; 
otherwise  that  the  galvanic  action  is  weak  in  proportion  as  the  expo- 
j  sure  has  been  long,  I  explain  copper  development,  which  I  take  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  simply  a  type,  thus  : — 

The  action  is  electrolytic.  Bromide  of  silver  is  the  electrolyte,  the 
j  copper  is  the  anode,  the  liberated  bromine  the  anion,  the  nucleus  of 
I  silver  is  the  cathode,  the  liberated  silver  the  cathion.  The  glucose 
serves,  so  to  speak,  rather  as  the  diaphragm  or  porous  cell,  regulating 
the  action. 

I  am  aware  that  dextrose  functioning,  like  an  aldehyde,  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  cupric  salts  and  precipitate  cuprous  oxide,  and 
also  that  it  possesses  the  powrer  of  forming  salts  with  the  oxides  of 
copper,  and  thereby  preventing  the  precipitation  of  these  oxides  by 
the  alkalies ;  and  while  I  also  acknowledge  the  instability7-  of  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  combination  of  these  latter  -with  the  sugars, 
and  the  existence  of  glucic  acid  in  old  solutions,  I  confess  that  my 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  is  all  insufficient  to  justify  me  in 
giving  my  opinion,  ex  cathedra ,  as  to  what  is  the  precise  action  of  the 
dextrose.  Suffice  it  for  me  that  the  developing  action  was  stronger 
before  I  complicated  the  question  by  introducing  glucose  as  a  retarder 
of  the  reducing  action,  and  a  preventive  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
gelatine.  It  may,  for  ought  I  know7,  operate  by  virtue  of  its  capacity 
to  form  a  haloid  ether,  and  it  may  act  better  when  reconverted  by  the 
alkali, — which  I  guess  does  not  leave  much  bromine  to  be  absorbed, — 
into  a  simple  polyatomic  alcohol.  I  reserve  all  opinion  upon  this  side- 
issue  till  1  have  tried  the  substitution  of  glycerine  and  collodion.  At 
present,  c'est  par  trap  fort  pour  moi,  mais  ce  ne  sera  pas  pour  lonytemps. 

Meanwhile,  having  prematurely  pattered  my  “  credo  ”  and  muttered 
my  “  miserere ” — upon  compulsion  and  under  protest — I  awrait  the 
thunderbolts  of  those  who  may  deem  it  worth  their  -while  to  strike  a 
blow  or  two  in  defence  of  truth,  be  they  jovial  or  saturnine. 

Hugh  Brebner. 
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EN  A  VANT. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  photographic  art,  En  Avant  seems  to 
have  been  the  watchword  of  its  disciples.  Tear  by  year  progress  has 
been  reported,  and  the  photography  of  to-day  is  very  different  in  its 
processes  and  its  results  from  the  photography  of  ten  years  since. 
The  latest  innovation  in  the  way  of  processes  is  that  by  which  we  can 


obtain  positive  prints  on  paper,  by  the  weakest  daylight,  or  even  by 
gaslight,  which  are  equal  in  appearance  to  the  finest  silver  prints  on 
albumenised  paper,  and  of  any  tone  from  brick-red  to  black  or  purple. 
The  process  in  question  is  largely  engaging  the  photographic  mind  at 
present,  and  on  every  hand  we  hear  arguments  a-  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  become  the  process  of  the  future.  Those  who  have  experimented 
with  the  rapid  paper  are  mostly  of  the  opinion  that  the  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  will  eventually  be  superseded  ;  but  whether  it  will  be  a  work  of 
months  or  of  years  remains  to  be  seen.  I  ara,  personally,  of  opinion 
that  by  next  winter  the  rapid  prints  will  be  produced  in  nearly  all  our 
studios.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  certain  drawbacks  in  connection  with 
the  process,  such  as  the  greater  expense  of  production,  the  necessity 
of  greater  skill  and  care  in  the  manipulation,  and  the  undoubted  fact 
that  photographic  printers  will,  under  the  new  regime ,  demand  higher 
salaries  than  at  present. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  will  very  speedily  be  overcome,  for  as 
the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  progress  they  will  bo  able  to  inane  it 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  at  present, and  competition  will  also  have 
a  great  effect  in  producing  this  mucli-to-be-wished-for  result.  When 
gelatine  plates  were  first  introduced,  quarter-plates  were  sold  at  three 
shillings-and-six pence  per  dozen,  while  now  plates  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  readily  procured  at  one-and-threepence ;  pyrogallic  acid,  too, 
cost  much  more  then  than  now.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  look 
forward  very  hopefully  to  a  day  in  the  very  near  future,  when  prints 
by  the  new  process  will  cost  no  more  in  production  than  by  the  old. 
With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  objections,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  increased  rapidity  of  manipulations,  and, 
consequently,  the  greater  amount  of  work  an  assistant  will  be  able  to 
get  through,  will  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  a  higher  scale  of 
remuneration. 

The  makers  of  the  paper,  like  the  makers  of  gelatine  plates,  have 
fallen  into  the  grave  error  of  attempting  to  describe  their  manu¬ 
factures  as  much  more  rapid  than  they  really  are,  and  by  so  doing 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  failure  to  obtain  good  results 
of  which  many  of  the  buyers  have  complained.  We  are  told  that 
three  seconds  exposure  to  daylight,  or  thirty  to  gas,  will  produce  a 
good  result  from  an  ordinarily  dense  negative  ;  but  we  find  in  practice 
that  thirty  seconds  daylight  is  often  nearer  the  mark.  In  point  of 
fact,  for  a  negative  of  ordinary  density  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
seconds  is  about  the  requisite  exposure  to  daylight,  while  with  an 
ordinary  fishtail  gas-burner,  five  minutes  will  not  often  be  found  too 
much. 

To  obtain  evenly  graduated  vignettes  is  rather  a  difficult  matter, 
but  they  can  still  be  obtained  with  care.  The  vignette  glass  or  board 
should  not  be  fixed  to  the  frame,  but  kept  moving  by  the  hand  during 
exposure,  and  rather  more  exposure  should  be  given  for  a  vignette 
than  for  a  plain  print.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  strong  a 
developer ;  in  practice  most  of  those  given  in  the  formulae  are  rather 
too  strong.  By  using  a  weak  developer  the  print  can  be  stopped  more 
accurately  than  with  a  strong;  and  in  the  latter  case,  supposing  some 
fifty7  prints  to  be  in  the  developer  at  once,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
a  few  of  them  will  go  a  little  too  far.  Immediately  the  picture  is  pro¬ 
perly  developed,  that  is,  when  it  appears  about  as  dark  as  the  finished 
print  is  required  to  be,  it  should  be  plunged  into  miming  water  and 
rapidly  washed.  I  find  that  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  is  hardly 
strong  enough,  and  prefer  a  fifteen  per  cent,  one,  and  find  that  if  the 
prints  are  kept  in  this  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  washing,  the 
whites  are  quite  pure.  After  this  they  should  be  again  well  and 
thoroughly  washed,  and  then  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water ;  about  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  this 
bath  is  sufficient,  and  then  after  once  more  being  washed  iu  several 
changes  of  water  they  are  ready  for  toning  in  a  bath  composed  as 
follows : — • 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  I  ounces 

Water  . . .  4  „ 

Chloride  of  gold  . . .  1  grain 

By  adopting  this  method  of  procedure  it  is  not  only  possible  but  quite 
easy  to  obtain  as  many  prints  as  are  required  o&  the  same  tone,  as  the 
operation  can  be  performed  in  either  day  or  gaslight,  which  is  of 
course  not  practicable  when  the  toning  is  proceeded  with  before 
fixation,  and  only  those  who  have  tried  know  the  difficulty,  I  might 
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almost  say  impossibility,  of  matching  a  tone  in  the  ruby  or  yellow 
light  of  the  tlark  room.  After  the  batch  are  toned  they  should  be 
well  washed  in  running  water,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  ordi¬ 
narily  wash  our  albumen  prints  after  fixation. 

The  gelatinous  surface  of  the  paper  being  very  delicate,  it  is  advisable 
in  all  the  foregoing  operations  to  handle  the  prints  as  little  as  possible ; 
in  fact  it  is  better  to  employ  a  pair  of  ebonite  nippers,  such  as  are  used 
in  sensitising  albumen  paper,  this  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
keeping  the  hands  out  of  the  poisonous  oxalate  of  potash  and  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  iron  stains. 

After  washing,  the  prints  can  be  blotted  off  and  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and,  if  spotted  and  burnished,  have  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  albumen  prints.  At  present,  however,  much  of  the  paper 
that  is  being  sent  out  is  hardly  fit  for  this  method  of  finishing,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  wrong  side  has  been  prepared,  which  of  course 
results  in  the  grain  showing  very  conspicuously,  if  finished  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  though  hardly  visible  when  the  prints  are  turned 
out  with  an  enamel  surface.  This  enamel  surface  is  very  easily 
obtained  by  polishing  a  piece  of  plate-glass  with  French  chalk  and 
squeegeeing  the  wet  print  on  to  it ;  it  may  then  be  left  to  dry  and  peeled 
off,  or  when  partially  dry  a  thickness  of  three-sheet  cardboard  pasted 
on  the  back.  If  the  first  method  is  chosen,  the  prints  will  require  to 
be  mounted  with  coaguline  applied  at  the  edges  only  ;  if  the  latter, 
they  can  be  trimmed  and  mounted  with  glue.  If  a  very  high  glazed 
surface  is  required,  the  glass,  after  being  French  chalked,  should  be 
collodionised,  and  soaked  in  water  until  the  greasiness  of  the  collodion 
surface  disappears,  and  then  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner,  care 
being  taken  not  to  use  the  squeegee  too  roughly,  so  as  to  break  the 
collodion  film.  A  sheet  of  glass,  after  being  once  used,  should  not  be 
washed,  but  kept  solely  for  the  one  purpose,  as  the  prints  are  less 
liable  to  stick  to  a  glass  that  has  been  used  previously. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  all  who  have  tried  this  process  and 
failed  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  try  again,  and,  [undoubtedly, 
success  will  at  last  crown  their  endeavours. 

0.  Bran gw  in  Barnes. 


A  TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  II. 

February  16th  was  marked  by  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  get  some 
views  of  the  north  part  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  an  attempt  com¬ 
pletely  frustrated  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
see  a  masked  ball  at  the  theatre,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure,  the 
dresses  being  of  the  poorest  description.  On  the  17th,  amid  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  and  a  pretty  rough  wind,  we  got  on  board  the  ferry  for 
Algeciras,  there  intending  to  catch  a  boat  for  Malaga  then  expected 
from  Cadiz.  On  account,  however,  of  the  weather,  the  boat  had  not 
left  Cadiz,  so  we  found  ourselves  with  our  courier  at  a  little  country 
inn,  booked  certainly  for  the  night,  and  with  only  a  slight  hope  of 
getting  away  in  the  morning.  As  we  had  reckoned  on  only  four  days 
to  do  Malaga,  Granada,  with  the  Alhambra,  and  return  to  Malaga  to 
catch  a  boat  for  Oran  in  Africa,  it  was  apparent  that  our  proposed 
trip  was  knocked  on  the  head. 

Here  the  energy  of  our  courier  Behunes  first  showed  itself ;  he 
suggested  a  drive  to  Cadiz  by  diligence,  a  short  visit  to  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Cordova,  Granada,  and  Malaga,  and  then,  should  we  still  wish  to  go 
to  Africa,  a  passage  by  the  first  available  boat  from  Malaga  to  Oran. 
I  accepted  his  proposals  on  the  spot,  and  the  next  morning  at  four 
o’clock,  the  rain  still  pouring,  we  started  by  diligence  from  Algeciras, 
meaning  to  make  the  trip  proposed  as  above  by  the  courier.  I  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  stated  sum  of  money,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses 
for  our  party  for  twelve  days,  visiting  certain  places.  I  may  say  I 
was  from  first  to  last  completely  satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  It 
may  have  cost  a  few  shillings  more,  though  I  doubt  it,  but  we  had  no 
trouble  with  baggage,  or  tickets,  or  “ tips,”  or  boats;  in  fact,  my 
Spanish  was  by  no  means  strong  enough  for  verbal  encounters  with 
the  half  savage  public  and  private  “  servants  ”  of  Spanish  cities. 

We  also  gained  a  guide  in  Benunes  who  had  a  tremendous  fund  of 
information,  not  only  as  to  places  and  sights,  but  as  to  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country ;  and  he  spoke  several  languages  fluently,  so  I 
rubbed  up  my  Italian,  as  well  as  learning  Spanish,  to  such  an  extent, 


that  I  would  now  undertake  to  perform  alone  the  same  journey  a-  1 
did  with  the  courier’s  help.  We  also  had  the  company  of  a  French 
gentleman,  the  most  persistent  talker  I  ever  met ;  as  he  spoke  nothing 
except  French  1  got  considerably  brightened  up  in  that  language  aho. 
When  this  gentleman  was  not  talking  to  us  he  talked  to  himself,  and 
when  not  awake  he  conversed  volubly  in  his  sleep.  We  relieved  each 
other  in  turn  of  the  task  of  being  our  friend’s  conversation-target,  and 
I  must  admit  I  dreaded  considerably  the  approach  of  my  u  watch  on 
deck”  with  him.  Our  drive  through  an  uninteresting  country  amid  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  in  a  rickety  diligence,  over  very  rough  roads,  made 
far  worse  by  late  rains,  was  not  pleasant;  my  only  relief  was  the 
presence  of  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a 
carriage,  never  before  seen  a  bridge,  and  who  was  proportionately  and 
beautifully  alarmed  at  every  jolt,  and  at  every  bridge  we  approached. 
Her  eyes  in  her  moments  of  terror  were  lovely;  I  exorcised  an  artist's 
privilege  and  admired  them  to  my  heart’s  content  ;  the  girl  had  nevoT 
before  left  Ceuta,  a  Spanish  convict  establishment  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa; — I  don’t  mean  the  girl  was  a  convict,  but  simply  that  she 
lived  in  the  town.  Convict  or  not  her  eyes  were  splendid. 

About  7.30  p.m.  we  arrived  at  San  Fernando,  whence  we  went  by 
rail  to  Cadiz  in  twenty  minutes.  A  long  wearisome  day’s  travel,  but 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  some  I  have  done  in  New  Zealand  and  America. 
During  our  long  drive  we  passed  some  old,  quaint,  and  beautifully 
situated  towns,  such  as  Tarifa  and  Bajer, — pronounced  Ba-hair, — on 
the  sides  and  top  of  a  lofty  peak  of  rock.  The  morning  of  the  10th 
was  occupied  in  seeing  some  of  the  sights  of  Cadiz.  We  went  to  a 
Capuchin  Convent  and  saw  Murillo’s  last  picture,  the  l)ream  of  Santa 
Catalina ;  stepping  back  on  his  platform  to  examine  his  work  he  fell 
over  and  was  killed.  The  picture  is  not  quite  finished,  but  very 
beautiful.  There  was  also  a  St.  Philip,  by  Murillo,  which  1  admired 
greatly  for  its  grand  chiaroscuro.  We  next  visited  the  Cathedral,  which 
at  the  time  I  thought  grand;  but  after  seeing  others  at  Seville  and 
Cordova  I  came  to  think  less  of  the  Cadiz  Cathedral.  The  jewellery 
in  Cadiz  Cathedral  is  magnificent;  and  I  was  highly  astonished  to  see 
a  priest  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  sacristrv  attached  to 
the  church.  Almost  all  the  houses  in  Cadiz  have  what  are  called 
u  Miradores,”  or  towers,  where  the  natives  sit  in  summer,  and  from 
these  towers  grand  views  are  to  be  had  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the 
country.  Our  hotel  had  a  fine  mirador,  and  from  it  we  took  several 
views  on  the  20th  February.  Then  we  made  a  rush  for  the  Alameda, 
or  public  promenade,  and  I  got  a  view  there,  having  first  found  my 
changing-box  slide  all  broken— by  the  diligence  jolting  no  doubt.  I 
had  to  return  to  the  hotel  for  a  spare  slide  which  I  always  carry,  and 
from  that  time  I  took  more  care  howl  packed  my  canvas  camera  case. 
I  also  got  a  shot  at  what  I  fondly  hope  will  be  a  grand  view,  part  of 
the  line-wall  of  the  city,  a  heavy  sea  dashing  against  the  wall,  for 
it  \\  as  very  blowy,  myriads  of  sea  gulls,  and  the  Cathedral  in  the 
distance ;  this  I  did  with  a  very  rapid  plate,  and  an  instantaneous 
shutter  between  the  lens-combinations.  I  also  attempted  a  view  of 
the  old  Moorish  Market,  with  a  considerable  crowd  of  merchants  and 
purchasers  moving  about.  As  usual  in  Spain  I  had  great  trouble  in 
clearing  the  immediate  foreground  of  inquisitive  gazers.  The  Picture 
Gallery  in  Cadiz  is  hardly  worth  a  visit. 

The  same  day  we  left  Cadiz  by  train  at  2.30  p.m.,  passed  Xeres 
where  our  sherry  wine  is  made  and  whence  it  gets  its  name,  and 
arrived  at  the  fine  citx''  of  Seville  about  7.30  p.m.,  going  at  once  to 
the  Hotel  de  Madrid,  a  first-rate  house.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
see  some  cafes,  and  among  others  a  cafe  where  some  Spanish  girls 
were  dancing  imitation  gipsy  dances.  The  dances  were  very  quaint, 
the  girls  very  pretty  and  nicely  dressed ;  but  on  the  whole  I  doubt  if 
our  Lord  Chamberlain  would  fully  approve  of  the  character  of  the 
dances.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  he  would  not.  At  the  cafes  we  saw 
several  of  the  best  u  toreros,”  or  bull  -  fighters.  They  are  easily 
known  from  their  wearing  little  tails  of  plaited  hair  on  the  back  of 
their  heads,  and  also  from  the  way  they  wear  their  “  capas,”  or  capes 
of  black  cloth  lined  with  bright-coloured  plush  or  velvet.  I  hope  to 
say  more  of  these  toreros  on  another  occasion.  In  Spanish  cities 
they  retain  our  now  obsolete  fashion  of  watchmen,  wrho  shout  in 
sonorous  but  whining  tones  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
One  of  these  watchmen  woke  me  up  repeatedly  during  the  night  of 
the  20th,  he  found  his  favourite  spot  just  under  my  window  appa¬ 
rently,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  considered  correct  to 
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pour  water  on  him  as  I  could  easily,  and  would  gladly,  have  clone 
from  my  window. 

Perhaps  the  feature  of  Seville  is  the  Giralda,  a  lofty  tower  close  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  built  partly  by  the  Romans,  partly  by  the  Moors, 
and  partly  by  the  Spaniards.  The  views  from  it  are  glorious;  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  shape  of* a  Maltese  cross,  lies  at  your  feet,  the 
architectural  details,  such  as  towers,  roofs,  and  carvings  considerably 
out  of  repair  and  spoiled  a  good  deal  by  scaffoldings  of  workmen 
repairing  the  worst  parts.*  Near  the  river  Guadalquivir  is  seen  the 
Torre  del  Oro  (Golden  Tower),  where  Columbus  landed  before  going 
by  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  Palace  to  visit  his  Queen,  who  had 
given  him  her  jewels  to  help  to  pay  his  expenses  in  pursuit  of  his  great 
discoveries.  The  Alcazar  is  also  seen,  a  beautiful  Moorish  palace, 
which  I  shall  describe  later.  The  Church  of  San  Salvador,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Convent  of  La  Caridad,  in  fact  tire  whole  city  is 
seen  from  this  fine  tower  Giralda.  The  Church  of  San  Salvador 
contains  by  far  the  most  wonderful  wood  carving  I  have  ever  seen, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember.  The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  Gothic  in 
style  and  handsome  in  proportions.  It  contains  two  splendidly  carved 
and  gilt  organs,  besides  handsome  chapels  belonging  to  certain  royal 
families.  The  columns  of  white  marble — if  I  remember  aright — are 
of  gigantic  girth  and  considerable  number.  Here,  too,  there  are 
splendid  marbles  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  mahogany  from  the  Indies, 
and  some  pictures  which  I  must  mention.  A  beautiful  piece  is  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  Murillo,  but  most  famous  of  all  Iris  San  Antonia 
This  picture  was  some  time  ago  destroyed  by  a  rascal  who  cut  the 
figure  of  the  Saint  out  of  the  picture  and  took  it  to  America.  After 
months,  the  picture  having  been  advertised  over  the  world,  the  robber 
offered  it  for  sale  to  a  dealer  in  New  York  who  kept  both  the  picture 
and  the  man.  The  picture  was  brought  back  to  Spain,  and  an  artist 
undertook  to  replace  the  Saint  so  that  little  or  no  trace  would  remain 
of  the  damage;  this  he  did  so  well  that  no  person  unacquainted  with 
the  story  would  suspect  the  truth,  and  even  when  looked  for,  the  join 
is  difficult  to  discover.  I  was  able  to  procure  a  photograph  of  this 
picture  with  the  figure  of  the  Saint  when  cut  out,  the  figure  is  to  be 
seen  alongside  of  the  picture  from  which  it  was  cut,  so  the  photograph 
is  valuable  and  interesting.  Taking  the  Giralda  Tower  as  my  pulpit 
I  shall  once  more  return  to  my  text — the  places  seen  from  the  top  of 
this  tower.  I  must  not  omit  the  Gipsy  quarter,  Triana  as  it  is  called 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  we  paid  a  visit  to  that  ancient  and 
curious  quarter  on  a  later  occasion,  but  I  found  nothing  worthy  of  a 
plate.  We  saw  also  San  Telmo,  palace  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  a 
scion  of  the  Royal  family ;  this  palace  contains  a  most  interesting 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  and  a  few  choice  paintings,  among 
which  I  may  specify  La  Virgin  de  la  To  alia,  or  Virgin  of  the  Napkin 
by  Murillo,  a  Holy  Family  also  by  Murillo,  and  a  beautiful  Spanish 
bit,  Two  Girls  in  a  Balcony,  by  Goya.  The  grounds  of  this  palace  are 
very  large,  and  of  great  beauty  in  the  parts  nearest  to  the  palace  ;  we 
rested  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  pond  and  fountain,  amid  an  orange 
grove  and  splendid  palms. 

A  striking  sight  in  Seville  is  the  Tobacco  Manufactory,  which  will 
be  familiar  by  name  to  those  lovers  of  music  who  have  seen  the  opera 
Carmen.  Six  thousand  women  are  employed  here,  and  they  bring 
to  the  factory  their  babies,  and  even  their  dogs.  It  is  a  trying  ordeal 
to  pass  through  the  rooms  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  sharp  criticism  of 
1200  eyes  belonging  to  people  proverbially  sharp.  In  spite  of  being 
an  “Ingles”  and  a  4  *  Rubio”  (fair  haired),  I  managed  to  survive, 
chiefly,  because  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  the  witticisms 
levelled  at  my  devoted  but  unconscious  head. 

In  the  Convent  of  La  Caridad,  or  “  Charity,”  now  an  hospital  for 
incurable  cases,  we  found  some  valuable  pictures,  chief  among  which 
are  two  pictures  by  Murillo,  Moses  Striking  the.  Bock,  and  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  a 
horse  which  appears  to  turn  its  whole  body  in  contrary  directions 
according  to  the  side  from  which  it  is  observed.  There  is  also  a  pic¬ 
ture  portraying  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  notorious  Don  Giovanni  (of 
operatic  celebrity),  of  which  I  was  not  previous^  aware.  The 
picture  represents  the  gay  Lothario  as  having  turned  monk  and 
abounding  in  good  deeds,  finally  quiting  this  life  in  all  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

In  our  rambles  among  the  streets  of  Seville  we  came  upon  a  curious- 

"  The  late  earthquake  considerably  shook  and  damaged  the  cathedral. 


looking  square  box  with  a  little  door,  in  tlx-  side  of  a  great  wall.  We 
found  this  was  a  receptacle  where  usedess  or  inconvenient  infants  are 
put;  the  depositor  of  the  live  stock  closing  the  little  do  >r,  ringing  a 
bell,  and  then  “  sloping.”  A  man  takes  tlx-  child  out  <-f  the  box,  and 
the  nameless  infant  is  brought  up  in  the  establishment.  The  Picture 
Gallery  contains  some  sixteen  pictures  by  Murillo,  and  a  f< 
works  by  Zurbaran ;  but,  so  far  as  I  saw,  nothing  worthy  of  paiticular 
attention  beyond  these.  Murillo’s  Conception ,  however,  phased  in-- 
as  much  as  any  of  his  works  I  have  seen. 

In  the  Alcazar,  or  Moorish  Palace,  I  got  my  first  ideas  of  the 
wonderful  decorative  taste  of  the  Moors.  Many  people  have  a  general 
and  rather  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  and  intricacy  of  Moorish  orna¬ 
mentation,  but  properly  to  appreciate  it  one  require*  to  see  it  in 
masses,  in  varied  positions,  and  associated  with  real  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Alcazar  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  beauty.  W'e  find 
courts,  halls,  and  saloons  for  various  purposes  and  in  varied  d< -signs, 
and  in  each  case  consummate  taste  and  discretion  is  made  manifest. 
We  have  the  “Court  of  the  Sultanas,”  an  open  “patio"  with  sur¬ 
roundings  of  light,  graceful  columns  and  traceries;  the  “Hall  of 
■Ambassadors,”  more  imposing  and  sombre.  A  small  apartment  where 
the  children  played,  hence  called  the  “  Court  of  Toys.’  In  tlx-  latter 
court  are  to  be  seen  the  only  attempts  at  the  delineatim  of  a  living 
creature  to  be  found  in  Moorish  decoration ;  these  consist  of  two  liny 
heads,  one  on  each  side  of  an  arch.  As  the  portrayal  of  any  living 
object  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  it  is  probable  that  the 
slave  who  perpetrated  this  part  of  the  decorations  paid  dearly  for  his 
temerity.  The  gardens  and  groves  of  this  Palace  are  very  iiue,  and 
we  were  much  interested  by  the  long  underground  baths,  where  the 
ladies  were  wont  to  bathe.  In  the  Alcazar  I  was  permitted,  as  a 
great  favour,  and  through  the  mediation  of  our  courier,  to  take  a  few 
photographs,  which  I  hope  majr  serve  in  some  measure  to  remind  me 
of  a  very  beautiful  relic  of  byegone  days. 

Near  Seville  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  city,  called  Italics,  but 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  this  place.  A  visit  to  Spain  can 
hardly  be  considered  complete  without  the  sight  of  a  bull-fight  ;  but 
I  fear  I  must  disappoint  my  readers  in  this  matter,  as  Lent  began 
during  our  first  days  in  Seville,  and  in  Lent  no  bull-fights  take  plac 
We  visited  the  bull-ring,  however,  and  what  we  saw  and  heard  there 
gave  us  an  idea  of  what  really  does  take  place.  The  Plaza  de  los 
Toros — or  bull-ring— is  always  round,  having  a  large,  fiat  inclosure 
inside,  surrounded  by  seats  rising  one  behind  and  above  the  other,  like 
an  amphitheatre  or  circus.  The  inclosure  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
strong,  solid  fence,  of  such  a  height  that  the  “torero?,'  or  fighters, 
can  easily  leap  or  vault  over  it,  and  a  ledge  is  placed  on  the  fence  to 
assist  in  this  jumping.  There  are  also  openings  in  the  fence  so  made 
that  a  man  can  get  through,  but  not  a  bull.  Considering  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  we  were  a  little  amused  to  find,  in  a  convenient  place,  a 
regular  surgical  operating  table,  a  litter,  and  a  bed  for  the  wounded 
or  killed ;  also  a  little  altar  with  an  image,  before  which  the  toreros 
worship  previous  to  entering  the  ring.  The  bull  is  let  out  of  his  cage 
by  bolts  drawn  from  a  position  high  above  him,  and  the  “  pieadores, ' 
or  horsemen, — who  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  men  in  any  grave  peril, 
— are  armed  with  metal  armour.  These  pieadores  are  mounted  on 
old  equine  screws,  and  their  chief  business  is  so  to  manage  that  the 
bull  shall  rip  up  the  poor  old  horses  as  completely  as  possible.  A\  ith 
all  these  precautions  I  think  I  would  sooner  be  a  bull-fighter  than  a 
jockey ;  but  great  was  the  wrath  I  provoked  when  I  expressed  this 
opinion  to  our  guide.  We  found  also  kennels  where  they  keep  bull¬ 
dogs  to  hound  on  a  too  pacific  bull :  having  seen  a  lot  of  the  bulls,  I 
can  easily  understand  the  want  of  the  dogs.  A  good  rough  “  High¬ 
lander”  would  both  look  and  fight  much  more  furiously  than  any  of 
the  Spanish  ones  I  saw.  But  it  must  be  remembered  I  did  not  see 
the  latter  ones  at  work,  so  I  may  be  wronging  them. 

I  must  reserve  further  remarks  for  a  future  occasion. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

- - + - 

SIGHT  CULTURE. 

In  the  same  wav  that  a  person  becomes  muscularly  strong  by  rational 
and  progressively  increased  exercise,  so  doe3  the  eye  benefit  by  em¬ 
ployment,  providing  always  that  it  is  normal  and  healthy  at  starting. 
The  great  desideratum  is  variety  of  work  for  the  eye,  and  under  the 
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mo:t  favourable  condition 3  procurable  in  the  way  of  fresh  air.  No 
one  need  be  afraid  of  hurting  the  eyes  by  using'  them  if  they  have  a 
good  light,  and  the  focus  of  their  eyes  enables  them  to  see  without 
making  an  effort.  A  watchmaker  is  seldom  weak  sighted,  and  few 
practical  men  use  the  eye  in  a  more  exacting  way.  They  are  often 
short- igh  ted,  and  this  if.  because  they  bring  into  play  the  set  of 
muscles  that  contract  the  pupil  of  the  eve  so  much  more  than  they  do 
those  that  dilate  the  pupil  (the  breadth  of  the  iris  or  diaphragm  being 
diminished)  when  looking  at  distant  objects  or  those  less  brilliantly 
illuminated.  If,  when  walking  out,  objects  cannot  be  well  defined 
at  least  100  yards  away  spectacles  or  glasses  should  be  worn,  so  as  to 
compel  the  muscles  for  distant  use  to  act  naturally;  so  also,  when 
reading  or  painting  small  objects,  if  an  effort  has  to  be  made,  an 
oculist  or  good  optician  should  be  consulted,  when  the  “  optometer  ” 
would  soon  show  what  was  at  fault:  whether  the  focus,  form,  or 
accommodating  power  of  the  eye,  and  the  scale  of  sight  calculated  by 
I)r.  Since,  and  others  since  his  time,  coupled  with  the  experience  of 
the  expert,  consulted,  would  soon  enable  the  necessary  optical  aid 
to  be  provided.  I  have  in  many  instances  with  this  instrument 
been  able  to  suit  those  who  previously  have  tried  a  number  of 
lenses  without  material  benefit;  for  it  has  shown  me  whether  the 
ci^e  was  one  of  oversight  or  only  failing  sight,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  somewhat  similar  and  not  easily  detected  if  the  test  is 
by  types  only,  as  employed  in  the  ordinary  way  for  persons  who  first 
take  to  glasses  through  advancing  years.  Age  causes  the  eye  to 
flatten,  and  so  become  longer  sighted;  thus  great  care  should  be 
taken,  in  procuring  glasses,  that  they  are  suited  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye,  and  that  too  much  is  not  left  for  the  accommodation 
muscles  to  do,  otherwise,  although  the  glasses  enable  the  user  to  see 
quite  well  for  a  time,  their  eyes  ache  if  reading  or  working  is  pro¬ 
longed,  because  too  much  muscular  effort  is  made.  The  size  of  the 
pupil  varies  naturally,  and  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  the  eye  is  regulated  and  accommodated  to  the  sensibility 
of  the  retina,  or  sensitive  screen.  When  the  intensity  of  the  light 
would  be  injurious  to  that  highly  delicate  organ  the  pupil  is  instantly 
contracted,  so  as  to  exclude  the  greater  portion,  and  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  light  is  too  feeble,  it  is  dilated  in  order  to  admit  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible.  The  iris  also  serves  to  intercept  such  rays  as 
would  have  fallen  on  parts  of  the  crystalline  lens  less  fitted  to  produce 
their  regular  defraction.  We  all  know  how  tired  our  eyes  become  if 
we  look  at  brilliant  objects  and  strong  lights  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  also  if  there  is  poor  or  fitful  illumination.  I  know  of  nothing 
calculated  to  injure  the  eyes  more  than  employing  them  in  a  flickering 
light ;  and  the  practice  that  some  persons  have,  particularly  children, 
of  sitting  near  the  fire  and  reading  by  the  flare  from  the  coals  or  the 
glow,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  1  think  people  naturally 
select  such  positions  as  enable  the  work  or  reading  to  be  illuminated 
without  the  light  constantly  falling  011  the  eyes,  but  photographers 
and  workers  generally  will  do  well  to  have  one  of  the  American  ven¬ 
tilating  leather  eye-shades  to  put  on  when  facing  a  window  or  strong 
skylight  for  some  time. 

The  iris,  or  diaphragm  of  the  eye,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  that 
organ,  but  not  more  so  than  stops  are  to  the  photographic  lens  and 
optical  instruments  generally.  I  hope  to  treat  on  this  subject  some¬ 
what  fully  shortly,  and  give  a  little  experience  on  the  use  of  them, 
and  offer  a  few  suggestions  that  it  is  thought  may  he  worth  following 
up.  How  necessary  it  is  to  have  110  bright  reflections  in  the  lens 
mounts,  or  inside  of  camera,  all  photographers  Avho  work  rapid  plates 
know,  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  marvellous  creative 
wisdom,  that  the  human  eye  should  be  provided  with  a  layer  of  dark- 
coloured  viscid  secretion  on  its  inner  surface,  known  as  the  black 
pigment.  Its  use  is  to  absorb  all  the  light  which  may  happen  to  be 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  eye,  in  consequence  of  reflection 
from  different  quarters,  and  therefore  is  precisely  similar  in  the 
purpose  it  serves  as  the  black  inside  optical  instruments. 

Drawing  or  painting  from  Nature  is  very  beneficial  for  the  eyesight, 
as  it  brings  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye — first  by  observing 
the  object,  and  then  delineating  it  on  the  paper.  If  the  person  is 
moderately  short-sighted,  they  should  have  glasses  that  enable  them 
to  comfortably  look  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  on  raising  their 
eye,  and  just  look  under  on  lowering  them.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  frame  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  in  form  something  more 
than  a  semicircle.  With  a  long-sighted  person  the  reverse  is  required, 
to  look  through  the  lens  at  the  drawing,  and  over  it  at  the  object. 
An  over-sighted  person  can  see  moderately  distant  objects  and  near 
ones  through  the  lens,  they  having  an  excess  of  accommodation.  A  very 
short,  or  very  long,  or  aged  eye,  should  have  double-sighted  spectacles: 
that  is,  a  large  size  frame  with  two  sets  of  lenses  fitted  in  it,  cut 
nearly  semicircularly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  is 
employed  in  each  case,  The  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  both  near 


and  distant  objects  can  be  seem  perfectly,  and  with  the  .-a  me  quick  ties  - 
of  sight  as  a  normal  eye.  The  junction  of  the  two  lenses  in  no  wav 
interferes  with  the  sight,  and  the  early  prejudice  to  this  form  i 
rapidly  disappearing,  because  all  who  get  properly  suited  have 
nothing  but  unqualified  praise  for  the  convenience  they  give 
and  the  pleasure  secured  in  actual  use  outdoors,  or  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  concert-hall,  or  theatre.  Several  eminent  oculists  wear  th»>m 
constantly,  and  order  them  for  their  patients  that  require  different 
glasses  to  see  perfectly  both  near  and  distant  objects.  Without  w»* 
see  perfectly,  the  eyes  are  apt  to  remain  passive,  or  only  exert  them¬ 
selves  as  our  will  directs,  and  if  it  should  he  under  conditions  thev 
are  not  capable  of  performing,  a  strain  is  the  result.  A  person  who 
has  been  ailing,  and  not  able  to  use  his  hands,  arms,  or  legs,  for  some 
lime  finds  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  lift  a  light  weight,  or  walk  n 
short  distance.  And  why  Y  Because  those  muscles  suddenly  called 
into  play  have  not  been  exercised  for  some  time.  So  it  is  with  the 
eyes;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  unemployed  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
muscles  will  get  set,  and  then,  no  matter  what  optical  aid  is  nought, 
they  cannot  be  assisted  to  any  material  extent.  My  advice  to  all, 
and  especially  to  artists  and  photographers,  is,  take  care  of  your  eyes, 
bv  exercising  them  judiciously,  and  as  equally  as  possible  on  distant 
objects  as  well  as  near  ones.  Those  who  take  kindly  to  landscape 
photography  will  not  want  much  looking  after,  if  they  are  normal 
sighted;  but  ihose  in  the  studio  and  printing-rooms  will  do  well  to 
“  have  a  care  ”  for  that  wonderful  organ  of  vision,  the  natural  camera 
obscura.  G.  II.  Bakke. 
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STAINING  TISSUES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[The  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.] 

Satisfactory  results  in  photographing  histological  tissues  depend 
largely  upon  two  conditions : — 

1.  Having  a  section  so  thin  and  even  that  little  more  than  a  single 
layer  of  cells  is  included  ; 

2.  Having  such  thin  section  properly  stained — especially  sufficiently 
differentiated. 

Hegarding  the  first  condition,  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
these  days  of  sliding  microtomes,  whose  advent  has  marked  a  new 
era  in  .section  cutting. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  second  condition  for  photography, 
is  not  always  as  readily  accomplished.  By  most  workers,  probably, 
the  stains  ordinarily  employed  and  valued  for  general  use  are  borax- 
carmine  and  hematoxylin ;  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  usually  the  more 
highly  prized — the  simple  manipulations  required  and  the  unsurpassed 
results  justly  giving  hematoxylin  a  recognised  pre-eminence. 

These  sections  stained  with  borax-carmine  (properly  used)  yield 
often  excellent  negatives;  in  their  strata  the  red  colour  being 
sufficiently  non-actinic  to  give  a  vigorous  contrast  on  the  plate.  In 
well-differentiated  carmine  staining,  however,  little  else  than  cells  is 
coloured,  and  frequently  delicate  details  of  the  connective-tissues  are 
wanting  on  account  of  their  transparency. 

Hematoxylin  stainings,  in  very  thin  sections,  while  all  that  can  he 
desired  under  the  microscope,  are  usually  very  disappointing  when 
photographed ;  the  delicate  layer  of  tissue  offers  almost  no  actinic 
contrast  when  mono-chromatic  sunlight  is  obtained  by  the  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  cell. 

Since  hematoxylin  is  so  extensively  employed  in  all  lines  of  work,  a 
ready  modification  of  this  staining  to  meet  the  needs  of  photography 
is  of  advantage.  Such  a  result  is  obtained  by  a  modified  use  of  a 
formula  of  Wiegert,  already  commended  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  by  Dr.  Councilman,*  for  the  study  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  While  especially  intended  for  nervous  tissues,  the  modified  use 
furnishes  specimens  of  all  organs  admirably  adapted  for  photography. 

No  especial  formula  for  hematoxylin  is  needed,  using  one  which  is 
capable  of  staining  deeply  and  giving  standard  results.  In  the  usual 
course  of  work  the  sections  are  stained ;  a  few  very  thin  ones,  how¬ 
ever,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution,  after  those  for  ordinary 
preparation,  until  they  are  of  an  intense  dark-purple,  when  they  are 
transferred,  one  by  one,  to  a  capsule  containing  a  solution  composed 
of  the  following  constituents:--- 

Borax .  TO 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .  2v> 

Water  . 1000 

In  this  they  are  kept  moving  until  the  intense  colour  is  gradually 
.  *  The  Microscopic  Investigation  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.  Yol.  v.f  p.  201, 
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discharged,  and  the  purple  tint  is  replaced  by  a  bronze-yellow,  shading 
to  saffron.  Before  the  sections  reach  the  latter  colour,  they  should 
he  washed  in  water;  the  further  usual  steps  iu  mounting  are  then 
completed. 

Sections  so  stained,  and  mounted  in  balsam,  will  be  found  to  possess 
all  the  differentiation  givtJn  by  hematoxylin,  with  a  change  from  the 
purplish  blue  colour  to  the  subdued  tones  of  brown-— a  substitution 
often  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye. 

While  in  general  appearance  these  sections  resemble  succesful 
Bismarck  brown  staining,  there  are  differences  in  colour,  the  modified 
hematoxylin  possessing  a  peculiar  greyish  brown  tint,  in  addition,  the 
differentiation  being  better  marked,  and  much  more  readily  obtained 
than  with  the  Bismarck  brown,  which  is  sometimes  rebellious. 

For  photography,  these  modified  stainings  are  well  adapted,  since 
the  thinnest  possible  layers  are  sufficiently  noil-actinic  to  yield  a 
vigorous  picture.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  delicate 
sections  stained  with  carmine  or  hematoxylin,  as  usually  employed, 
and  ones  coloured  as  suggested,  will  convince  that,  in  the  modified 
hematoxylin,  wre  possess  areally  useful  and  very  convenient  method  of 
preparing  tissues  for  photography.  George  A.  Pier, sol,  M.D. 

- - ♦ . . — ■ 

THE  PART  GELATINE  TAKES  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF 
AN  EMULSION. 

When  the  gelatine  dry  plates  were  first  introduced,  ive  were  told 
that  all  troubles  in  connection  with  our  negatives  'would  be  at  an  end, 
there  would  be  no  such  difficulties  as  we  used  to  experience  with 
collodion,  in  procuring  a  suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline,  or  the  differ¬ 
ences  caused  by  the  varying  strength  of  the  solvents;  we  could  buy 
gelatine  at  any  chemist’s  shop,  and  by  washing  the  emulsion,  only 
pure  bromide  of  silver  would  remain,  so  that  fog  would  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  Ac. 

Practice  soon  showed  us,  however,  that  we  were  very  far  from 
the  perfection  promised  by  theory ;  that  even  with  the  same  materials 
we  could  not  depend  on  obtaining  the  same  results;  that  one  man 
could  make  a  perfect  emulsion  by  a  particular  formula,  but  when 
others  tried  the  same  formula,  they  could  get  nothing  but  failures. 
These  facts  prove  that  there  is  some  trivial  point  on  which  depends 
the  whole  question  of  success  in  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion. 
After  failure  upon  failure  in  obtaining  emulsions  of  equal  excellence, 
speed,  and  other  qualities,  I  decided  to  endeavour  to  go  system¬ 
atically  into  the  question,  and  see  if  I  could  not  find  some  clue  to 
the  mystery. 

So  far,  I  have  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  of 
nine-tenths  of  my  failures  have  been  due  to  the  sample  of  gelatine,  or 
to  the  method  of  mixing  the  bromide  and  silver  nitrate  solutions. 

The  function  of  gelatine  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  to  hold  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  in  suspension  on  the 
glass;  but  it  plays  much  more  important  parts  than  that.  During 
the  last  two  years  I  have  written  several  articles  to  prove  that  it  acts 
as  a  protection  to  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  from  the  developer, 
until  such  particles  have  been  acted  upon  (i.e.  set  in  vibration)  by 
light,  such  vibration  producing  a  strain,  or  bursting,  of  the  cells  of 
gelatine  surrounding  them,  and  allows  the  developer  to  reduce  them 
to  a  metallic  state.  Further,  that  the  action  of  boiling,  or  emulsifi¬ 
cation  with  ammonia,  is  to  slightly  decompose  the  gelatine,  which 
allows  the  particles  to  burst  the  gelatine  cells  more  readily,  and,  in 
consequence,  we  can  get  the  same  effect  on  a  negative  with  a  much 
shorter  exposure.  For  the  most  rapid  plates  what  we  require  is  that 
the  gelatine  must  be  just  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  sufficient  to 
protect  the  particles  unacted  upon  by  light  from  the  developer,  but  so 
weak  that  the  most  sudden  and  feeble  vibration  of  the  particles  is 
sufficient  to  strain,  or  burst  it. 

In  bringing  forward  this  theory  I  have  been  called  a  revolutionist, 
and  other  names;  one  gentleman  going  so  far  as  to  question  if  your 
columns  ought  to  be  open  to  anything  so  absurd,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  opposed  to  the  sub-bromide  theory,  which  he  informed  us  had 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  correct ;  but  as  that  gentleman  has  never 
attempted  to  explain  the  facts  I  quoted  by  the  sub-bromide  theory,  I 
presume  that  he  now  sees  that  there  are  some  very  weak  points  in  it. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  many  who  now  think  that  I  am 
correct  in  my  theory  of  light  in  the  production  of  the  invisible  image. 

But  gelatine  plays  another  part  in  an  emulsion,  the  importance  of 
which,  I  believe,  lias  been  very  much  overlooked,  and  which  will 
explain  many  of  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  the  preparation 
of  an  emulsion. 

Let  us  take  two  bottles,  and  in  each  dissolve  140  grains  of  ammonium 
bromide  in  B  ounces  of  water,  then  put  into  one  bottle  30  grains  of 


Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine;  let  the  gelatine  swell,  and  (hen  place  both 
bottles  in  boiling  water  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  to  1 50°Fahr..  Then,  if  2(X)  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
dissolved  in  14  ounces  of  water,  be  slowly  added  to  the  contents  of 
each  bottle,  we  shall  find  that  the  results  are  very  different.  W'bv  ? 
In  t)  te  bottle  without  gelatine,  the  bromide  of  ammonium  is  onlv 
surrounded  with  water,  which  is  nearly  powerless  to  withstand  the 
attractive  force  of  the  silver  for  the  bromide,  so  that  the  resultin''- 
bromide  of  silver  is  rapidly  formed  in  large  masses,  which  -ink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle. 

On  pouring  the  silver  solution  into  the  bottle  containing  tlu*  gela¬ 
tine,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the  silver  bromide  is  formed  moie 
slowly,  and  in  a  much  finer  state  of  subdivision,  because,  in  tlii - 
the  molecules  of  ammonium  bromide  are  surrounded  by  the  fluid 
gelatine,  so  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  silver  is  weakened  hv 
having  lo  pass  through  a  denser  medium  than  the  water  alone;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  molecules  cannot  club  together  in  such  masses:  but 
we  may  obtain  a  very  coarse-grained  emulsion,  giving  red  or  green 
fog.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  discover  the  cause  of  this,  but 
in  trying  some  experiments  in  connection  with  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  bromide,  under  different  conditions,  1  found  something  that 
gave  me  a  clue  to  it. 

I  dissolved  fourteen  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  in  a  little  water, 
added  twenty  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  also  in  solution.  I  washed  the 
resulting  silver  bromide  in  several  changes  of  wafer.  I  then  dissolved 
thirty  grains  of  gelatine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  coated  a  plate  with 
if  ;  when  it  had  set,  I  sifted  the  particles  of  the  silver  bromide  over 
the  surface  of  the  plain  gelatine.  The  only  difference  between  this 
and  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  being  that,  in  this  case,  the  silver 
bromide  was  on  the  surface  of,  instead  of  being  in  the  film  of 
gelatine. 

I  exposed  half  the  plate  to  gaslight  for  twenty  seconds  ;  on  de¬ 
velopment  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  on  the  two  halves  of  the 
plate  were  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  exactly  alike,  and  1  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  difference  between  the  particles  acted  upon  by  light  and 
those  which  had  not  been. 

This  conclusively  proved  the  correctness  of  my  theory  as  to  the 
action  of  light  in  forming  the  invisible  image,  but  a  very  curious 
action  began  directly  after  the  reduction  of  the  particles  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  that  was  that  the  developer  began  to  stain  the  clear  gelatine 
right  through  to  the  glass;  and,  after  being  put  in  the  tixing-bath, 
showed  a  bright  red  colour,  much  like  red  fog.  This  showed  that 
red  fog  is  a  dye  on  the  gelatine.  I  may  say  that  a  plate  prepared 
from  the  same  samples  of  gelatine,  silver,  Ac.,  in  the  ordinary  way 
gave  no  fogy  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  think  of  is  that  in  the 
former  case  the  silver  bromide  was  formed  so  rapidly  in  the  water, 
that  the  molecules  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  were  bound  up  with  the 
silver  bromide  (and,  therefore,  could  not  be  washed  out),  and  then  com¬ 
bined  witli  the  developer  to  form  the  dye  on  the  gelatine  after  the 
silver  bromide  was  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  red  or  green  fog,  and  a  coarse¬ 
grained  emulsion,  are  caused  by  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  bromide 
solutions  being  mixed  in  plain  water,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  gelatine ;  and  yet  I  obtained  the  coarse  grain  most  often 
when  I  emulsilied  with  a  hard  gelatine,  which  one  would  think  ought 
to  have  had  the  greater  power  against  the  attractive  force  of  the  silver 
nitrate  for  the  bromide,  and  ought  in  consequence  to  have  produced 
the  finer  grained  emulsion. 

What  we  require  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  emulsion  is,  that  the 
molecules  of  potassium  bromide  should  be  surrounded  by  fluid  gelatine 
of  one  equal  consistency  throughout ;  this  fluid  gelatine  to  be  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  prevent  the  silver  combining  with  the  bromide,  except 
in  the  most  minute  form  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  twenty  grains  per  ounce  of  any  sample  of  gela¬ 
tine  might  be  slightly  different  in  strength  to  twenty  grains  of  an¬ 
other  when  at  the  same  temperature,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
vary  the  amount  of  gelatine  used  in  emulsifying  to  get  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  various  samples.  Another  important  point  is  to 
mix  the  silver  nitrate  and  bromide  always  at  exactly  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  or  a  variation  will  creep  in  here  in  the  speed  of  two  emul¬ 
sions  made  from  the  same  materials.  But  there  is  another  point 
which  causes  perhaps  more  failures  than  any,  and  that  is,  we  do  not 
know  when  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  We  cannot  tell  by 
looking  through  the  bottle,  or  even  by  pouring  a  little  from  a  spoon, 
whether  the  gelatine  is  equally  dispersed  throughout  the  water  to  one 
equal  consistency.  It  may  appear  dissolved,  but  in  reality  only  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  sufficiently  to 
surround  the  particles  of  the  bromide,  the  centres  of  the  shreds  of 
gelatine  (  though  transparent)  being  still  viscid.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  more  likely  to  occur  with  a  hard  gelatine. 
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So  that  instead  of  having  the  whole  of  the  molecules  of  bromide 
surrounded  by  gelatine  of  a  uniform  strength  of,  say,  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  they  are  really  only  protected  by  perhaps  a 
strength  of  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  the  remaining  gelatine  not 
being  sufficiently  dispersed  throughout  the  water  to  prevent  the  rapid 
formation  of  coarse-grained  particles  on  the  addition  of  the  silver. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  we  have  here  an  explanation  which  will 
account  for  many  of  the  differences  in  speed  and  quality  which  we 
find  in  our  emulsions.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

i  r  ah 

- - - - 

RAPID  CONTACT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  presumptuous  of  me  to  undertake  to  give  a 
demonstration  here  of  the  new  rapid  printing  process,  in  presence,  I 
am  sure,  of  many  who  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,  and  who 
may  very  probably  have  had  more  experience  with  it.  I  should 
willingly  yield  the  place  to  any  of  these  gentlemen,  but  as  the  process 
has  excited,  and  is  exciting,  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  as  there 
may  be  many  members  of  our  Society  who  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  Irving  it,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  some  one 
should  bring  the  matter  forward  at  one  of  our  meetings ;  and  in  hopes 
that  the  subject,  once  opened,  others  might  be  induced  to  give  their 
experience,  I  yielded  to  our  Secretary’s  request  to  provide  matter  for 
a  portion  of  this  evening. 

It  is  now  about  four  months  since  the  photographic  journals  began 
to  announce  the  introduction  into  commerce  of  a  new  rapid  paper, 
which  it  was  declared  would  revolutionise  the  printing  process. 
Messrs.  Marion  led  the  way  with  their  (<  Alpha”  paper;  then  came 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  and  MAVarnerke ;  and  more  recently  theie 
is  another  paper  in  the  market  called  the  “  Acme,”  though  this  is  not 
intended  for  development,  hut  is  printed  right  out  like  albumenised 
paper. 

The  new  process  received  a  very  great  honour,  no  less  than  being- 
heralded  by  a  long  article,  evidently  either  written  by  a  practical 
photographer,  or  more  probably  “  inspired,”  in  the  Times,  a  paper 
which  does  not  usually  concern  itself  with  photography.  Although 
the  Times  article  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  yet,  as  it  described 
the  alpha  paper  as  yielding  results  not  quite  equal  to  albumenised 
paper,  but  only  such  as  might  pass  very  well  in  the  absence  of 
ordinary  silver  prints,  it  scarcely  seemed  likely  that  the  new  paper 
would  be  “  the  printing  process  of  the  future hut  as  one  maker 
after  another  entered  the  field,  and  results  were  announced  as  quite 
on  a  par  witli  albumenised  paper,  or  even  superior  in  tone,  coupled 
with  a  great  saving  of  time,  I,  for  one,  began  to  get  anxious  to  see 
.really  how  the  process  was  worked.  I  therefore  took  advantage,  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  of  being  at  Kew  on  business,  to  run  over  as  far 
as  Richmond,  where  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  Lave  their  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  as  they  very  kindly  and 
courteously  showed  me  the  whole  working  of  their  paper,  and  as  the 
process  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  easy,  and  the  saving  of  time  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  to  the  amateur  especially,  whose  leisure 
daytime  is  generally  quite  taken  up  with  production  of  negatives,  and 
to  whom  the  large  amount  of  time  required  in  printing  is  a  great  bug¬ 
bear,  I  thought  it  would,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  the  .Society  if  I 
were,  as  far  as  my  powers  of  interpretation  will  allow,  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  them  what  I  learnt  at  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s. 

I  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  was  very  strongly  impressed  with 
the  capabilities  ■  of  the  process ;  whatever  maybe  said  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  printer,  who  may,  perhaps,  understand  silver  printing,  and 
nothing  else — there  will  be  nothing  deterrent  to  the  amateur  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  development  process;  whilst  its  being  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  weather,  and  capable  of  being  worked  in  the  evening, 
must  not  only  be  a  great  attraction  to  the  amateur  whose  hours  of 
leisure  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  evening,  but  must  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  to  the  professional  photographer,  whose  printing  is  often 
very  much  hindered  by  dull  weather.  The  former  will  value  a 
process  which  will  enable  him  in  an  evening’s  work  to  produce  either 
a  single  print  from  each  of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  negatives  he  may 
have  obtained  in  his  last  afternoon’s  outing,  or,  if  he  wishes,  a  dozen 
mints  from  one  negative  with  equal  facility,  whilst  the  latter  will 
lave  a  similar  advantage  in  a  means  of  immediately  fulfilling  an 
order,  be  it  large  or  small,  without  the  aggravating  delays  which  now 
occur. 

To  be  able  to  rely  on  these  results,  it  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  adopt  the  process  as  the  regular  one,  and  not  to  trust  to  taking  it 
up  to  meet  an  occasional  difficulty,  as,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  judge 
with  precision  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which  to  stop  the  development 


or  toning,  requires  an  experienced  eye;  but  1  am  saliHiM  therein 
no  more  difficulty  in  doing  this,  than  there  lias  been  to  any  one  of  us 
in  acquiring  the  same  sort  of  judgment  with  ordinary  albumenised 
paper.  There  have  been  pointed  out  two,  or,  perhaps,  three  apparent 
disadvantages  in  this  new  process;  but  I  believe  these  disadvant 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  First  comes  the  question  as  to  tin* 
amount  of  time  occupied  in  making  prints  by  this  process. 

It  was  stated  the  other  day,  in  another  place,  that  after  development 
the  print  would  still  require  ten  minutes  washing,  fifteen  minutes  in 
alum,  another  ten  minutes  washing,  twenty  minutes  toning,  followed 
b}r  several  changes  of  water;  then  twenty  minutes  fixing,  followed  by 
ten  hours  in  running  water,  and  the  not  unnatural  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  life  was  not  long  enough  to  do  much  printing  at  this 
rate.  Certainly,  the  statement  was  understood  to  bo  somewhat 
facetiously  made,  and  when  a  gentleman  is  facetious,  his  words 
should  not  be  taken  altogether  au  pied  de  la  leltre  ;  but  I  fear,  never¬ 
theless,  that  they  may  tend  unduly  to  discourage  many  who  might  be 
inclined  to  try  the  process.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  found  life 
not  long  enough  to  do  much  printing  on  the  old  plan,  and  I  have,  as 
probably  many  of  you  have,  numbers  of  negatives  from  which  1  have 
never  seen  a  print.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper  will  enable  me,  at  all 
events,  to  take  a  sample  print  of  any  negatives  I  may  make  without 
having  to  put  them  away  until  a  convenient  season. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  these  processes  may  go  on 
continuously — while  one  print  is  being  developed,  tin*  earlier  ones  are 
washing,  and  when  your  developing  is  finished  you  are  ready  to  begin 
to  tone;  these  are  the  only  two  processes  that  require  personal  super- 
|  vision,  and  they  compare  favourably  with  t ho  hours  necessary  to 
,  print  albumenised  paper  which  takes  as  long  toiling,  as  multifarious 
|  washing,  as  much  fixing,  and  quite  as  long  washing  afterwards.  To 
|  produce  a  dozen  prints,  requires,  say  fifteen  minutes  (allowing  five 
minutes  for  eacli  four)  to  print,  three  minutes  each  to  develop,  .  ay 
forty  minutes.  AY  hen  the  last  is  developed,  the  til'd  is  ready  to  tone  ; 
toning  three  at  once,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  live  minutes 
washing;  fixing,  say  ten  minutes;  they  then  require  no  further 
attention  —  for  he  would  be  a  very  facetious  gentleman  indeed  (at 
the  beginning,  whatever  he  might  be  towards  the  end) — who  would 
sit  up  ten  hours  to  wash  in  running  water  either  new  sty’e  or  old 
style  prints  ;  total  time  ninety  minutes,  or  ail  average  of  seven  minutes 
and  a  half  per  print,  which  I  think  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  amount  of  time  usually  devoted  to  printing.  The  second  apparent 
i  disadvantage,  is  the  matter  of  tone  ;  here  1  have  not  been  as  suc- 
i  cessful  as  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  themselves.  I  will  show  you  a 
couple  of  prints  obtained  from  them  a3  samples,  also  a  few  of  my  own 
production;  but  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  learning  to  tone  these 
prints  than  albumenised  paper  over.  There  is  great  variety  of  tons 
producible,  and  when  you  have  hit  upon  the  tone  you  like  with  any 
particular  negative,  it  is  very  easy  to  reproduce  it,  as  it  depends 
largely  upon  exposure  and  strength  of  developer ;  a  short  exposure 
and  weaker  developer  gives  cold  tones  ;  longer  exposure  and  quick 
development  the  warmer  tones.  The  third  point  is  comparative 
expense;  here  I  am  doubtful ;  at  present,  no  doubt,  the  paper  is  more 
expensive  than  ordinary,  which  interferes  of  course  with  its  rapid  in¬ 
troduction  and,  I  think,  the  manufacturer  would  do  wisely  to  reduce 
the  price  if  possible,  or,  at  all  events,  to  advertise  the  supply  of 
smaller  quantities ;  but,  no  doubt,  as  it  becomes  better  known  and 
more  in  demand,  the  laws  of  political  economy  will  come  into  play. 
I  think,  also,  there  will  be  fewer  waste  prints  in  the  bands  of  those 
who  have  learnt  to  work  it,  than  the  amateur,  at  all  events  produces 
through  not  being  able,  in  ordinary  printing,  to  watch  the  progress 
very  closely. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  expose  four  negatives — arranged  in  a  square 
— by  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire  in  the  centre,  about  four 
inches  from  each  negative,  moving  it  about  slightly  to  ensure  equal 
exposure  to  the  light.  Three  inches  of  magnesium  wire  is  about  a 
standard  exposure — a  thin  negative  would,  of  course,  require  less,  and 
a  dense  one  more — also  we  should  lessen  it  somewhat  if  we  want  cold 
tones,  and  use  full  length  for  the  warmer  ones. 

Gaslight  is  not  a  good  means  of  exposure — they  are  very  likely  to 
be  under-exposed ;  and  gas  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Daylight,  when 
convenient,  is  all  right,  but  it  varies  much,  and  I  think  the 
manufacturers  understate  the  time  of  exposure.  When  I  visited 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  they  were  actually  giving — on  one  of  the 
brightest  days  in  January— thirty  seconds  or  forty- five  seconds, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  negative  and  the  tone  required. 

For  the  amateur,  however,  magnesium  is  certainly  the  simplest,  and 
not  so  expensive  as  might  be  imagined;  three  inches  expose  four 
negatives,  at  a  cost  of  fxl.  or  less. 

The  developer  is  made  of  two  solutions  in  equal  proportions.  A 
j  contains  8  oz.  oxalate  of  potash  (care  being  taken  that  it  is  neutral) 
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and  l  oz.  bromide  ammonium  to  50  oz.  water.  B,  10  drs.  sulphate 
iron  to  10  oz.  water.  B  must  be  added  to  A. 

As  each  print  is  developed,  I  pass  it  into  the  washing  water,  under 
a  running  tap  if  practicable,  and  after  washing  some  five  minutes, 
transfer  the  first  to  the  alum  bath;  this  contains  alum  in  proportion 
of  1  to  20  and  removes  all  traces  of  the  iron,  which  would  other  wive 
interfere  with  toning.  They  should  not  be  left  in  this  bath  more 
than  five  minutes,  or  it  would  bleach  them  somewhat.  They  are  then 
washed  again  to  get  rid  of  the  alum. 

By  the  time  the  last  print  is  developed  the  first  will  probably  be 
ready  for  toning.  The  makers  state  that  any  toning  bath  will  answer, 
but  I  tried  the  borax  bath,  which  I  generally  use,  and  found  they 
toned  very  slowly ;  they  tone  much  quicker  in  a  bath  containing  a 
trace  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  makers  recommend  the  following, 
which  answers  well:  acetate  of  soda  4  drs.,  chloride  lime  10  grs., 
water  8  oz.  Keep  this  as  stock,  and  when  required  for  use  take  1  oz. 
of  solution,  add  1  grn.  gold  from  usual  solution,  and  10  oz.  warm 
water,  and  use  it  when  quite  cold.  It  will  not  keep  good  more  than 
a  day. 

As  the  prints  are  toned  we  throw  them  into  water,  and  when  all 
finished  give  them  one  or  two  changes,  and  then  fix  in  the  usual 
hyposulphite  solution  1  to  4,  though  I  believe  the  makers  now 
recommend  it  to  be  used  weaker. 

Ten  minutes  will  suffice  to  fix  them,  and  we  have  only  to  submit 
them  to  the  usual  washing;  though  less  will,  I  believe,  suffice  than 
for  albumenised  paper  prints,  still  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
then  they  will  be  dried,  and  here  comes  in  the  only  real  difficulty ; 
of  course,  they  may  be  dried  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  in  which 
case  they  have  a  matt  surface  and  it  is  recommended  to  squeegee  them 
out  to  a  piece  of  plate-glass  previously  well  cleaned  and  polished  with 
French  chalk.  This  gives  them  a  beautiful  gloss  which  many  people 
admire.  I  have,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  off 
the  glass  afterwards,  and  it  is  very  aggravating  after  getting  a  good 
print  to  find  it  either  tear  on  taking  it  off,  or  stick  persistently  so  that 
it  will  not  come  off  at  all. 

I  have  not  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difference,  since 
some  say  they  come  off  without  any  difficulty ;  whilst  others,  not 
usually  less  careful,  find  it  succeed  very  badly.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  difference  is  mainly  due  to  differences  in  the  quality  of 
the  powdered  French  chalk  as  sold,  and  that  those  who  succeed 
without  difficulty,  have  stumbled  upon  the  right  sample. 

I  find,  however,  that  drying  them  upon,  as  polished,  a  variety  of 
American  leather-cloth — or  rather  oilcloth — as  I  could  obtain  answers 
very  well,  though  it  does  not  give  so  bright  a  surface  as  glass,  and 
they  are  detached  from  this  without  any  difficulty. 

You  will  see  that  the  whole  process  may  be  carried  on  in  gaslight 
which  is  a  great  convenience ;  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to 
moderate  the  light  somewhat  when  changing  and  developing — 
shielding  paper  and  tray  from  direct  light  as  much  as  possible.  The 
after  operation  mav  be  done  in  comfortable  gaslight. 

W.  A.  Watts. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  Colours  of  Thix  Films. 

Ox  Friday,  March  27th,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Professor  A.  W. 
Rucker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  lectured  upon  Liquid  Films— A  Soap  Bubble. 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  presided.  Among  the  listeners 
present  were  Lord  Rayleigh,  President  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Earl  Percy,  Professors  Tyndall,  Frank- 
lahd,  and  Dewar,  Mr.  William  Crookes,  and  Mr.  A.  Iladdon. 

The  lecturer  said  that  the  generally-accepted  hypothesis  of  the 
nature  of  liquids  was  that  they  consisted  of  molecules  held  together 
by  forces ;  the  molecules  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  had  these  forces 
acting  upon  them  from  below  only,  instead  of  in  all  directions,  so 
were  in  a  different  condition  to  those  in  the  body  of  the  liquid ;  what 
might  be  called  surface  films  were  consequently  formed.  A  two-per¬ 
cent.  solution  of  saponine,  for  instance,  has  a  surface  film  which 
strongly  resists  the  rotation  of  a  needle  when  attracted  by  an  adjacent 
magnet ;  but  let  the  needle  be  placed  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  it  will  turn  readily  in  the  solution  when  the 
magnet  is  brought  near.  In  a  bubble  of  soap;  or  of  saponine,  the  inner 
and  outer  strong  surface  films  are  very  close  together.  To  get  durable 
liquid  films,  to  keep  sensibly  in  the  same  condition  during  experiments, 
the  temperature  must  be  even ;  this  is  effected  by  surrounding  with 
water  the  glass  case  in  which  they  are  blown.  To  prevent  evaporation 
the  inside-  of  the  case  must  be  well  drenched  with  the  liquid  used  for 
the  bubbles.  For  the  purpose  of  his  experiments  the  bubbles  were 
drawn  out  upon  a  ring  of  platinum  above  and  below,  so  as  to  form  a 
lilm-cylinder,  which  exhibited  interference  colours  as  the  film  thinned. 


In  time  the  films  became  too  thin  at  the  upper  part  to  show  inter¬ 
ference  colours  at  all;  at  such  parts  they  appeared  black.  A s  no 
colours  then  existed  to  afford  means  of  measuring  tie-  thukn--.--  of  tfi*- 
films,  the  method  was  adopted  of  getting  at  it  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  electrical  current  they  would  transmit;  for  this  purpose 
two  wetted  gold  needles  were  pushed  into  the  black  part  of  each  film, 
and  the  current  transmitted  by  the  part  of  the  film  L  tween  them  wa  ■ 
measured  by  means  of  a  quadrant  electrometer  and  set  of  re.-d.-t a  a-.* 
coils.  By  this  means  it  was  discovered  that  the  col  mv  l  part  of  tie- 
film  does  not  gradually  thin  into  the  black  part,  but  that  there  i-  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  them;  with  solutions  of  som  -  substance- 
the  coloured  part  is  sixty-five  times  thicker  than  the  black  part.  A 
certain  technical  objections  could  be  raised  to  the  electrical  method  of 
measurement,  the  plan  was  also  adopted  of  putting  a  number  (4 
parallel  black  films  in  glass  tubes;  then  sending  a  beam  of  light 
through  all  of  them  at  once,  and  measuring  their  thickness  by  means 
of  certain  interference  phenomena  produced.  The  optical  and  electrical 
methods  of  measurement  agreed  very  closely  in  the  results.  By  these 
methods  measurements  had  been  effected  of  films  whose  thickne--  did 
not  exceed  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  length  of  a  single  wave  of  red  light. 
Sir  William  Thomson  and  others  had  by  calculation  given  the  mini¬ 
mum  size  of  atoms  of  matter,  supposing  the  theory  upon  which  thev 
worked  to  be  true  ;  but  films  had  been  measured  several  times  thinner 
than  the  diameter  of  the  said  assumed  atoms  of  matter.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  curious  optical  experiments  in  supp-n-t 
of  the  statements  made. 

A  New  Colour-Box. 

Ix  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  same  evening,  Mr.  II.  11. 
Stoffeit  exhibited  a  new  colour-box,  for  superimposing  or  comparing 
colours  from  two  spectra.  It  consisted  of  a  triangular  box,  with  three 
prisms  in  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  an  eye-piece  opposite,  in  the 
centre  of  the  base.  At  each  side  of  the  eye-piece,  near  each  end  of 
the  base,  was  a  platinum  riband,  which,  when  made  white  hot  by 
means  of  an  electrical  current,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  luminous 
slit.  The  intensity  of  the  light  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  set  of 
resistance  coils.  The  platinum  bands  were  moveable,  so  that  they 
could  be  shifted  to  throw  any  part  of  the  spectrum  for  c  mi  pa:  i-on  at 
w  ill  before  the  eye-piece. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEVELOPMENT.* 

The  next  discovery  in  the  way  of  a  developer  was  that  of  hydrokinone. 
This  substance  takes  the  place  of  the  pyrogallol  in  a  developer.  It  is  less 
vigorous  in  its  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  can  be  used  without  the  re¬ 
strainer,  which  is  always  necessary  when  pyrogallol  is  used  with  ammonia 
- — which  latter  is  the  alkali  commonly  employed.  Hydrokinone  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  developer  by  Captain  Abney  about  three  years  ago. 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  brought  forward  a  matter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  development,  which  was  certainly  a  complete  novelty.  He 
discovered,  or  at  any  rate  first  made  use  of  the  discovery,  that  when  a 
gelatine  plate  is  developed  with  alkaline  pyro  the  gelatine  is  rendered  in¬ 
soluble  where  the  film  is  darkened.  He  made  use  of  this  fact  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  useless  gelatine,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  left  in  the 
shadows  of  the  negative.  He  supported  his  films  on  paper.  These  were 
transferred,  after  development,  to  a  “temporary  support,”  precisely  as 
you  saw  me  transfer  the  carbon  print.  They  were  then  treated  with  warm 
water  again,  precisely  as  the  carbon  print.  By  this  means  an  image  of 
very  great  purity  was  produced,  and  one  which  could  be  intensified  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  can  those  from  which  the  superfluous 
gelatine  has  not  been  removed.  The  process  of  Mr.  Warnerke  appeared 
a  very  promising  one,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  largely  adopted. 
Probably  the  trouble  involved  in  working  it  was  thought  too  great. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  suggested  hydrochloride  of 
liydroxylamine  as  a  developer.  Of  it  there  may  be  said  very  much  the 
same  as  has  already  been  said  of  hydrokinone,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
that  it  gives  negatives  of  a  very  fine  colour. 

In  talking  of  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer,  I  have  so  far  said  nothing 
of  the  alkali  to  be  used  with  the  pyro.  Until  quite  recently  it  was  the 
universal,  or  almost  universal,  custom  to  use  caustic  ammonia  as  the 
alkali,  at  any  rate  for  gelatine  plates.  Lately,  however,  there  have  been 
many  champions  of  other  alkalis.  Some  have  raved  about  washing  soda, 
and  others  have  gone  nearly  mad  about  carbonate  of  potash.  It  seems 
certain  that  photographers  settled  down  to  the  use  of  caustic  ammonia 
without  making  sufficient  experiment  as  to  whether  other  alkalis  might 
not  be  more  suitable.  The  alkalis  which  are  practically  available  for 
developing  with  pyro  are  the  following  : — Caustic  ammonia,  caustic 
potash,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 

I  have  tried  all  these  alkalis,  and  have  with  me  here  plates  developed 
by  means  of  each  of  them.  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  my  experi- 

*  Continued  from  page  '203. 
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ments  wiih  these  various  alkalis  by  the  information  given  in  an  article 
in  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  the  present  year,  in 
which  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  gives  the  results  of  almost  innumer¬ 
able  experiments  conducted  by  him  on  the  alkalis  mentioned.  I  am 
further  indebted  to  him  for  a  table  showing  the  alkalinities  of  the  various 
salts  experimented  with.  This  table  is  so  valuable,  that  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  append  it  entire  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  The  last  column 
may  require  a  word  of  explanation.  If  solutions,  each  consisting  of  a 
hundred  parts  by  weight,  be  made  up  with  the  alkalis  mentioned,  the 
number  of  parts  given  in  the  last  column  being,  in  each  case,  used,  the 
solutions  will  all  be  of  the  same  alkalinity. 

Solutions  of  Alkaline  Carbonates  and  Caustic  Alkalis 
of  Equal  Alkalinity. 

Based  on  tlie  standard  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  washing  soda. 


- 

Symbol. 

Equiv. 

Parts  in  100 
of  solution 
,by  weight) 

1 

Caustic  ammonia  . 

NIL, 

17 

•5911 

o 

3 

,,  ,,  solution  59-958,  con-  > 

taining  10'65  per  cent.  NH2  .  ) 

Potassium  hydrate  . 

... 

K  HU 

5o812 

1  9315 

4 

Sodium  ,,  . . 

Na  HO 

L0 

93 

1-3986 

5 

(NHj)o  CO,, 

K.»  CO{ 

.  6 

Jo8’2 

P7972 

7 

Ko  C03  2  K-.O 
Na2  C<V 

Na.’  CO:i  10  HjO 
Na  K  CO., 

174  2 

6-0909 

8 

103 

9 

10 

11 

,,  ,,  cryst . 1 

,,  ,,  (washing  soda)  j 

,,  and  potassium  carbonate,  anhyd. 

286 

122 1 

io- 

1-2692 

N.B. — In  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  the  calculations  are  founded  on  the  displace* 
ment  of  one  atom  of  the  base,  and  the  formation  of  the  acid-  or  bicarbonate,  thus: — 

2  Na  C03  +  He  CL  04  =  Na2  CL  04  +  2  (Na  H  CO;J). 

The  latter  must  be  considered  as  a  restrainer,  whence  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  comparing  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  in  relation  to  their  alkalinity 
and  developing  power. 

I  have  here  transparencies  developed  with  pyrogallol  rendered  alkaline 
by  all  the  different  salts  in  the  above  table  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
developed  by  hydrokinone,  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine,  by  ferrous 
oxalate  and  also  by  pyro  with  ammonia,  and  with  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
each  with  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Sulphite  of  soda  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  addition  to  the  alkaline  developer  by  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley 
in  1881.  It  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  yellow  veil 
or  fog  which  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  negatives  developed  with 
alkaline  pyro,  and  without  the  addition  of  sulphite. 

Taking  the  six  transparencies  developed  by  the  caustic  and  carbonate 
alkalis  and  pyro,  without  further  addition,  I  may  say  that  I  give  the 
first  place,  by  a  considerable  way,  to  that  got  by  the  aid  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium.  This  leaves,  I  think,  nothing  to  be  desired.  Thg  colour  is 
as  good  as  can  be  got  by  the  addition  of  sulphite,  or  by  the  use  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  there  is  any  amount  of  “  pluck  ”  in  the  transparency.  Next 
to  carbonate  of  ammonia  comes,  in  my  opinion,  our  old  friend,  caustic 
ammonia.  Then  come  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and, 
lastly,  the  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda. 

I  cannot  finish  without  a  word  about  the  new  rapid  printing  paper. 
This  is  a  paper  coated  with  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver,  or  chloride 
mixed  with  bromide.  The  exposure  is  comparatively  short,  and  the 
development  is  by  weak  and  greatly  restrained  ferrous  oxalate.  An  en¬ 
largement  which  I  have  here,  and  which  is  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  results  that  can  be  got  with  this 
paper.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- * - • 

A  FEW  STRAY  “SHOTS”  IN  IRELAND.* 

Early  next  morning  we  are  again  ready,  like  restless  hawks,  for 
another  flight ;  this  time  into  the  heart  of  Ireland — viz.,  Kildare  and 
Cashel. 

Leaving  Ivingsbridge  Station,  we  reach  Kildare  at  about  10  a.m. 
and  see  the  town  on  a  small  hill  (memorable  in  the  days  of  ’98)  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  station.  Here*  we  find  but  little  photographic 
work.  The  castle  is  only  a  wall.  The  cathedral  is  being  rebuilt  in 
the  old  monastic  style.  The  round  tower  is  not  getatable,  and 
characteristic  studies  non  est.  However,  we  take  a  general  view 
“  shot,”  such  as  it  is.  While  waiting  at  the  station  for  our  “  south¬ 
ward  ”  train,  a  talkative  native  gave  us  the  tale  of  the  “  Devil’s  Bite,” 
we  shall  see  further  on,  to  something  like  the  following  effect : — “  His 
Satanic  Majesty,  being  in  not  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  one  day  took 
a  bite  out  of  the  mountain,  but  not  finding  the  mouthful  to  his  taste, 
spit  it  out  again,  when  it  fell  some  fifteen  miles  off,  forming  the 
“  Rock  of  Cashel;”  and  (continued  our  informant)  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  had  been  taken,  with  the  result  of  proving  that  to  a  hair-breadth 
the  Rock  of  Cashel  would  exactly  fit  into  the  gap  of  the  mountain. 
Fortunately,  by  this  time  the  train  has  taken  us  up,  or  to  what  length 
the  old  gentleman’s  imagination  might  have  led  him  we  cannot  tell. 

*  Continued  from  page  204, 
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On  past  Monasteriven,  with  its  ruined  tower  and  ecclesiastical 
remains;  across  the  pleasant  smiling  lowlands,  rich  in  autumnal 
verdure;  through  a  corner  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  ;  while  far  across  the 
plain  loomed  the  line  of  “Devil’s  Bite”  Hills,  with  the  famous 
“Bite”  breaking  the  horizon.  Templemore  passed,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  magnificent  ruins,  Tudor  Mansion,  of  Louglimoe,  standing 
lonely  and  desolate  by  the  liverside,  the  heavy  stone  mullions  of  its 
many  windows,  and  the  tall  flanking  towers,  looking  gaunt  and  strong 
3’et  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  decades.  We  leave  the  rails  at  the  next 
station,  viz.,  Thurles.  City  of  mud  cabins  and  ruins,  dirty  and  world- 
forsaken  in  appearance,  with  a  picturesque  castle  keep  commanding 
the  river  and  bridge — a  genuine  ideal  Irish  city,  and  crowded  with 
unique  studies.  But  seeing  how  the  hours  were  fleeting,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  quantity  of  work  arranged  for  in  the  day,  we  reluctantly 
at  once  took  a  car  for  Holy  Cross  Abbey  and  Cashel.  Here  let  mo 
mention  that  the  price  demanded  for  “three  of  us”  for  a  drive  of 
about  fifteen  English  miles  to  Cashel  including  calling  at  the  Abbey, 
and  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  two,  was  the  sum  of  five  shillings. 

We  have  pleasant  remembrances  of  that  lovely  drive  from  Thurles 
to  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  and  the  recollection  of  a  certain  sleepy  old  mill, 
embedded  in  the  rushes  of  the  almost  stagnant  river,  with  a  few 
gnarled  trees  scattered  round ;  and  the  surface  of  the  stream  broken  up 
by  green  islets  shrouded  in  graceful  foliage,  makes  one  long  for 
another  opportunity  of  better  showing  our  appreciation  of  its  loveliness 
than  simply  admiring  and — passing  on.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
famous  Cistercian  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
monastic  remain  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  yielding  to  none  in  interest 
or  beauty.  If  looked  at  near,  or  far  off,  across  the  woods  and 
meadows,  or  over  the  babbling  boulder-strewn  stream,  it  is  unique  in 
its  perfect  assimilation  with  its  surroundings;  and  as  the  warm  ghnv 
of  the  afternoon  sun  softens  and  brightens  its  grey,  lichen-covered 
walls,  the  colour,  so  charming,  photography  altogether  fails  to  render. 
The  east  window  is  of  great  beauty  and  especial  interest,  on  account 
of  its  unique  design.  The  Cloister  Court  is  just  lighted  right,  and, 
with  one  or  two  details  of  doorways  and  buttresses,  with  the  delicate 
arcading  that  once  ran  right  round  the  courtyard,  made  pleasing 
pictures.  The  nave  is  very  plain,  with  stonework  supports,  and  seems 
to  be  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  district.  In  one  of  the  small 
transepts  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  shrine  work,  said  to  have  been  the 
receptacle  of  the  piece  of  the  True  Cross  that  gave  the  Abbey  its 
name,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the 
bodies  of  the  monks  previous  to  burial,  upon  which  the  mediaeval 
craftsman  has  lavished  an  infinite  amount  of  most  elaborate  carving 
and  decoration.  In  a  cell,  “one  of  us”  changes  his  plates  most 
successsfully,  the  others  barricading  the  entrance  with  a  large 
focussing  cloth.  One  more  “  shot  ”  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  with  the  mill-wheel  to  balance  the  picture,  and  we  adjourn  to  a 
dirty  cottage  called  the  “  Inn,”  for  our  well-earned  refreshment,  ere 
proceeding  to  Cashel. 

At  about  8.30,  we  are  again  on  board  our  jaunting  car,  trusting  to 
be  able  to  get  to  Cashel  in  time  to  utilise  the  evening  light.  Here 
we  have  “  reckoned  without  our  host,”  or  rather,  our  steed,  for  the 
long  rest  has  made  the  mare  skittish ;  else  she  preferred  returning  to  her 
stable  at  Thurles,  to  turning  her  nose  Cashel-wards.  Consequently, 
we  had  about  thirty  minutes’  fun  (?)  with  an  Irish  self-willed  mare, 
the  termination  of  which  amusement  nearly  left  us  up  to  our  necks  in 
a  soft  ditch,  or  crucified  on  a  high  thorn  hedge. 

However,  by  dint  of  apples  and  coaxing,  we  got  fairly  away  at  last. 
But  the  evening  was  rapidly  closing  in,  and  a  dull  heaviness— so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  landscape  photographer — pervaded  the  air,  as  on 
surmounting  a  little  hill  the  Rock  of  Cashel  could  just  he  seen,  while 
the  Slieve-na-Man  Mountains  behind  were  putting  on  their  nightcaps 
of  white  mist.  Miserable,  depressed,  disenfranchised  Cashel,  the  seat 
of  an  Archbishopric,  where  the  cobblers  carry  tlieir  shops  about  with 
them,  and  sit  and  work  in  the  streets  under  slanting  boards.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  rest  for  the  soles  of  our  feet  in  this 
city  of  Casliel,  the  only  beds  in  the  only  decent-looking  inn  having 
been  “  wired  ”  for  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  his  son  and  daughter. 

Dull  and  cloudy  in  the  morning,  hut  fairly  clear,  and  time  being 
limited,  we  at  once  attack — with  long  focus  lenses — the  famous  rock. 
Mounting  the  hill,  and  entering  the  enclosure,  we  notice  that  we  are 
within  the  walls,  not  only  of  what  has  been  an  ecclesiastical  struc¬ 
ture,  hut  also  a  fortress  of  no  ordinary  strength.  The  first  object  of 
notice  is  the  cruciform  cathedral,  plain  hut  strong,  the  early  English 
window  of  three  lights,  being  notable  for  having  them  surmounted  by 
an  unusual  rose  window.  This  cathedral  was  burnt  in  1495,  by  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  who  liad  a  grudge  against  the  Archbishop,  and 
whose  only  apology  for  this  sacreligious  act  was,  that  he  would  not 
have  set  fire  to  the  building  if  he  had  known  that  the  Archbishop  was 
not  in  it. 
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Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  interesting  building  called  Comae’s 
Chapel,  by  far  the  oldest  building  on  the  rock.  Petrie  says,  “  it  is  the 
most  curious  and  best-preserved  structure  hi  the  country,  combining 
the  richest  Norman  decoration  with  the  high  stone  roof  peculiar  to 
Irish  architecture.”  The  south  entrance  is  by  a  beautiful  Norman 
door.  The  north  doorway,  which  was  evidently  the  principal 
entrance,  is  a  most  unique  and  elaborate  work  of  seven  orders,  but  in 
a  most  unfortunate  position  for  obtaining  photographs. 

Inside  the  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus  of  the  founder,  King  Cormac, 
A. i>.  908,  a  perfect  gem  of  early  Celtic  work.  The  very  peculiar 
carving  over  the  great  north  door,  through  which  this  picture  is  taken, 
represents  a  Centaur  shooting  a  mythological  animal.  After  glancing 
at  the  Great  Irish  Cross  of  Cashel,  we  leave  the  road  for  Hore  Abbey, 
about  a  mile  below — away  in  the  fields.  The  ruins  we  find  contain 
nothing  of  interest,  nor  have  they  any  element  of  the  picturesque  about 
them,  save  giving  a  point  for  a  distant  view' of  the  rock  and  ruins. 

In  the  city  of  Cashel,  buried  in  back  lanes  of  cabins,  are  the  ruins 
of  another  abbey ;  but  the  bad  light,  combined  with  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  surroundings,  prevented  us  getting  a  shot  at  it.  We 
decide  that  we  have  had  “  Not  too  much  Cashel,  but  just  Cashel 
enough,”  during  the  short  period  of  our  stay  here,  so  we  engage  a  car 
for  Gould  Cross  Station  en  route  for  Dublin  again,  and  in  the  evening  we 
find  the  comforts  of  “  Jurys  ”  a  slight  improvement  upon  “  Corcorans.” 

The  morning  finds  us  bent  upon  a  stroll  round  Dublin,  and  through 
its  principal  streets — Sackville  Street  and  O’Connel  Street — we  pass 
on  our  way  to  the  R.  C.  Cathedral.  Before  looking  through  Trinity 
College,  we  glance  at  the  stately  building  formerly  (and  not  impossibly 
again)  the  Parliament  Houses  of  Ireland.  After  passing  through  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  interior,  wre  see  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Liffey  the  Seat  of  Justice,  viz.,  the  Four  Courts.  With  a  run  round 
the  Castle  precincts,  noticing  the  Chapel  Royal,  our  business  in 
Dublin  is  completed.  We  now  drive  to  the  Amiens-street  Station, 
and  book  for  our  last  excursion,  viz.,  the  Hill  of  Howth.  The  train 
runs  round  the  north  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  along  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
with  open  sea  on  either  side  shining  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
soon  reaches  Howth.  We  climb  up  its  quaint  straggling  street, 
hanging  on  as  it  wrere,  by  its  eyebrow's  to  the  hill  side,  and  are  soon 
by  the  Abbey  Gate.  The  magnificent  view'  that  here  unfolds  itself 
makes  one  agree  with  Bradbury,  when  he  says  that  a  visit  to  Howth 
is  alone  w'orth  visiting  Ireland  for,  even  if  there  wras  nothing  else  to 
see.  At  our  feet  is  the  Abbey  of  Howth,  beyond  the  wide-reaching- 
arms  of  that  gigantic  failure,  Howth  Harbour;  and  further  still,  bright 
and  clear  though  several  miles  awray,  the  Island  of  Ireland’s  Eye  stands 
out  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  ruins  on  it  can  be  distinguished  w'ith 
the  naked  eye.  Lovers  of  wild  rocky  coves,  bold  headlands,  and 
rugged  coast  lines,  can  here  find  ample  subjects  for  studies,  with 
ever  changing  effects,  and  beautiful  in  every  mood  and  phase  of  the 
unrestful  sea  and  wind.  Howth  Castle  (the  ancestral  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Howth),  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  fact  of  their  “  long- 
ancestral  line  ”  is  dependant  upon  the  life  of  a  famous  yew'  tree  of 
fabulous  age — wre  see  and  photograph.  Then,  tired,  but  delighted 
w'ith  our  week’s  excursion,  w'e  return  to  Dublin,  and  the  7  p.m.  boat 
from  North  Wall  bears  us  away  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Adolphf.  W.  Beep. 
- - - - — + —  - 

LESSONS  DERIVED  FROM  PIN-HOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 
At  the  December  meeting  I  was  asked  if  perfect  roundness  and 
smoothness  of  the  pin-hole  were  not  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
picture.  My  reply  that  “  the  shape  and  smoothness  of  the  aperture 
were,  theoretically  of  no  importance,”  is  confirmed  by  a  picture,  which 
I  now  exhibit,  of  the  same  view  taken  with  an  oblong  perforation  in 
a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  placed  vertically.  The  perforation  is  about 
seven  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  the  effect,  as  might  be  anti¬ 
cipated,  is  to  make  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  street  rather  taller 
than  they  should  be,  to  dull  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  roof,  Ac.,  and 
rather  to  sharpen  the  vertical  lines. 

I  was  also  asked  if  the  pin-hole  views  were  free  from  the  perspective 
distortions  common  to  views  taken  with  lenses.  As  I  cannot  pretend 
to  have  an  eye  for  perspective  so  keen  as  to  detect  errors  in  an}' 
ordinary  photographic  views,  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  give  a 
practical  reply  to  this  question  by  taking  the  same  view  with  an 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  will  leave  it  to  those  who  see,  or 
think  they  see,  faults  in  photos  of  this  descriptions,  to  compare  the 
pin-hole  W'ith  the  lens  picture.  I  should  expect  them  to  be  identical, 
and  their  correctness  far  beyond  the  criticism  of  an  eye  under  any 
ordinary  training. 

This  subject  was  commenced  with  no  thought  of  anything  beyond 
a  passing  curiosity  to  see  what  sort  of  picture  I  could  obtain  without 
*  Continued  from  page  205, 


a  lens;  but  I  think  we  may  reasonably  look  for  some  educational 
advantages  from  such  experiments,  and  the  present  instance  has 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  art  of  focussing,  and  the  value  of 
small  stops. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  this,  1  have  taken  another  negative 
of  the  same  street  corner  with  the  pin-hole  diaphragm  in  conjunction 


with  the  lens;  but  the  lens,  which  has  an  eight-inch  focus,  was  six¬ 
teen  inches  distance  from  the  plate,  so  that  until  the  diaphragm  was 
inserted,  each  point  in  the  view  occupied  a  disc  on  the  plate  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  area  of  the  lens,  with  the  well-known  result  that 
no  picture  was  visible  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  you  could  discri¬ 
minate  between  earth  and  sky ;  but  after  the  insertion  of  the  pin-hole 
diaphragm,  each  point  in  the  view  occupied  a  disc  on  the  plate  equal 
in  size  to  the  area  of  the  pin-hole,  and  the  landscape  at  once  showed 
its  broad  details,  and  had  about  the  same  degree  of  clearness  a« 
obtained  when  the  pin-hole  was  used  without  the  lens. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  in  passing — though  it  is  precisely  what 
we  might  predict — that  it  was  found  impossible  to  focus  the  view  with 
the  pin-hole  diaphragm  and  lens  in  their  places.  In  the  diagram  you 
have  represented  roughly  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases.  In  A 


the  pin-hole  stop  is  in,  the  plate  A  being  double  the  focal  distance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  see  where  the  lines  of  light  cross;  the  difference 
midway  between  the  lens  L,  and  the  plate  A,  differs  so  little  in 
sharpness  from  points  an  inch  or  so  on  either  side  of  correct  focal 
distance,  that  the  eye  fails  to  appreciate  it ;  but  with  the  full  aperture 
of  the  lens  as  drawn  at  B,  the  point  at  which  the  rays  cross  is  most 
clearly  marked ;  the  slightest  movement  of  the  plate  backwards  or 
forwards  gives  a  most  palpable  blurring  of  the  image,  hence  the 
common  rule  to  focus  with  the  largest  aperture,  and  expose  with  the 
smallest  which  your  light  and  other  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  focus  of  a  lens  for  an  object  at  any  distance, 
its  focus  for  parallel  rays  being  known,  is  as  follow?:— Multiply  the 
distance  of  the  object  by  the  focus,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
distance,  minus  the  focus,  e.y.,  the  distance  being  ten  yards,  and  the 
focus  for  parallel  rays  ten  inches,  multiply  360  inches  by  10  inches = 
3600,  and  divide  by  360  minus  10,  i.e.,  by  350. 

350)3600(1 0-28 
350 

1000 

700 

3000 

2800 

The  focus,  for  an  object  at  ten  yards  distance,  is  thus  found  to  be  10-28 
inches.  Or  you  may  take  the  focus  as  a  unit,  state  the  distance  of  the 
object  in  foci,  and  divide  by  the  same  number  minus  one.  Thus,  10 
yai’ds  —  36  foci,  divide  by  35  foci  =  D028,  the  distance  expressed  in 
foci,  and  convertible  into  inches  by  multiplying  by  10.  Suppose  you 
are  taking  a  view  with  a  10-inch  focus  lens,  your  foreground  being 
9  to  10  yards  distance,  and  the  background  as  many  miles  away,  you 
focus  for  10  yards,  and  have  the  objects  at  9  vards,  and  those  at  9 
miles  about  equally  out  of  focus;  the  focus  for  the  former  being  about 
{-inch  behind  the  platej  and  that  of  the  latter  being  {-inch  in  front  of 
the  plate.  The  size  of  the  stop  which  may  be  tolerated  under  these 
circumstances  will  be  such  as,  when  its  diameter  is  divided  by  40. 
gives  a  fine  just  visible  point,  the  reason  for  which  you  will  readily 
see.  The  objects  too  near  and  too  far  are  {-inch  out  of  focus  ;  {-inch 
is  7,r  of  the  distance  between  the  aperture  and  the  plate.  The  cone  of 
light  which  passes  through  the  aperture  comes  to  a  point  at  its  focus, 
but  will,  if  intei-cepted  by  the  plate  at  {1  of  its  focal  distance,  still 
have  a  measurable  size  of  +V  that  it  had  as  it  passed  through  the  lens. 
Another  cone  of  light  which  has  come  to  a  focus  {-inch  before  it 
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reaches  the  plate,  -will  diverge  again  to  practically  the  same  extent 
by  the  time  it  meets  the  plate. 

\\  ith  an  inch  aperture  the  finest  lines  that  are  thus  a  ’-inch  out  of 
focus  will  have  a  thickness  of  Vodh  inch  on  the  picture,  a  degree  of 
focal  aberration  which,  under  many  circumstances,  would  not  be 
willingly  tolerated  ;  but  if  we  put  in  a  stop  of  doth-inch  diameter, 
these  out-of-focus  lines  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  ,,rotli  of  an  inch, 
a  degree  of  fineness  rarely  required.  Barn aud  S.  Proctor. 


[To  be  continued.) 


©ur  iatiitorial  Static. 


The  Universal  Photographic  Shutter. 

Leeds:  Reynolds  &  Branson. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson  have  just  introduced  a  further  im¬ 
provement  upon  their  well-known  “  Phoenix  ”  Shutter,  consisting  of 
an  attachment  which  enables  it  to  be  employed  as  a  simple  drop 
shutter  if  so  desired,  instead  of  as  a  combined  flap  and  drop,  in 
Fig.  1  the  shutter  is  shown  complete,  with  the  extra  drop  attached; 
the  latter  being  shown  separately  in  Fig.  2.  When  so  employed  the 


Fig'.  1. 


flap  is  raised  to  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram,  being  kept  there 
by  the  weighted  arm.  An  extremely  simple  and  efficient  pneumatic 
release  is  fitted  to  the  shutter,  which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the 
handiest  we  have  seen.  When  not  in  use,  the  detached  portion  of  the 
drop  is  held  at  the  back  of  the  shutter  by  a  clamp  provided  for  the 
purpose, 

- , - + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  3919.  —  “Photographic  Restraining  or  Developing  Solutions.”  A.  G. 
Brookes  ;  communicated  by  T.  S.  Nowell. — Dated  March  27,  1885. 

No.  3996. — “Automatic  Camera  and  Changing  Box  combined.”  A.  Cowan. 
— Dated  March  30,  1885. 

No.  3576. — “  Preparation  of  Materials  for  Use  in  Painting  on  Class,  and  the 
Method  or  Process  of  Producing  Pictures  on  Class.”  T.  J.  Gullick. — Dated 
March  19,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  4195. — “Manufacture  and  Storage  of  Bichromate  of  Soda.”  C.  Stuart 
Gorman,  Irvine,  Ayr. — Dated.  March  1,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improved  Multiplex  Photographic  Backgrounds. 

No.  8566.  George  Wies.on  Morgan,  Photographer,  5,  Criinon-place, 
Aberdeen. — Jane  4,  1881. 

My  invention  consists  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  storing  and  using  photo¬ 
graphic  background,  that  will  afford  the  utmost  facility  to  the  operator,  and 
place  a  large  quantity  of  different  backgrounds  at  his  disposal  for  use  in  the 


shortest  time.  Hitherto  photographic  backgrounds  have  been  u-  4  either 
stretched  on  frames  or  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  studio  on  rollers  :  tin-  draw¬ 
back  in  the  former  case  being  the  amount  of  time  wasted  where  a  number  of 
changes  were  required,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  backgrounds  b  -iiu  huug  Imm 
the  roof,  one  behind  or  in  front  of  the  other.  Those  in  front  throw  a  hadov, 
on  part  of  those  behind,  and  the  rollers  being  fixtures  they  cannot  he  moved  iu 
any  way  to  suit  the  light  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Tn  my  invention  any  number  of  those  rollers  (each  containing  a  photographic 
background),  from  two  to  twelve  or  more,  as  it  may  be  found  most  <h  draMe 
or  convenient,  are  fixed  in  a  case  capable  of  partial  rotation.  The  ease  con¬ 
taining  the  rollers  as  above  mentioned  is  attached  to  the  top  of  a  moveable 
frame  at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground.  As  a  background  contained  in 
the  case  is  required,  the  case  is  made  to  revolve  until  the  desired  background 
comes  to  the  front,  when  it  can  by  a  simple  mechanical  attachment  be  low*  red 
to  the  studio  lloor,  and  when  desired  drawn  up  again  by  the  same  mechanical 
arrangement.  The  case  may  then  he  again  turned,  and  any  of  the  other  scenes 
contained  in  it  brought  to  the  front  as  the  operator  may  desire. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  with  diagrams. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  arrangement  or  combination  of  de\  ice .  forming 
the  improved  multiplex  photographic  backgrounds,  or  background  appliance, 
described  and  illustrated.  2.  An  apparatus  for  carrying  or  storing  photo¬ 
graphic  backgrounds,  consisting  of  a  case  or  bolder  capable  of  rotation  on  an 
axis,  and  litted  with  a  series  of  rollers  each  adapted  to  carry  a  background. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

rinec  of  Alec  Ling. 

April  G . 

„  6 . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Godwiu-street,  Bradford. 

Notts . 

Institute,  9,  Shakespcare-strect. 

,,  G . 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

7 

Sheffield . 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

7 . 

Halifax  . 

Courier  Office,  Regent -street. 

,,  7 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

,,  7 . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Society’s  Rins.,  Norflk-sq., Glossop 

”  8 . 

„  8 . 

Burton-on-Trent . 

Cheltenham  Amateur . 

Bury  . 

Temperance  Hall. 

„  8 . . 

Photographic  Club . 

Andcrtou’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  K.C. 

„  9 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-strrct. 

„  9 . 

Manchester  . 

Manchester  Technical  School. 

„  9 . 

„  10 . 

Birkenhead  . 

Ireland  . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall 
Tavern,  on  Thursday,  March  26, — Mr.  T.  C.  Sillar  occupied  the  chair. 

Sir.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a  “vistascope”  in  large  and  small  form. 
The  smaller  one  consisted  of  a  little  square  box  lined  with  looking-glass,  and 
having  a  ground-glass  top  to  admit  light ;  a  minute  hole,  through  one  side  of 
the  box  and  through  the  silvering  of  the  centre  of  one  of  the  looking-glasses, 
enabled  observers  to  gaze  into  the  interior.  Down  the  centre  of  the  box  was  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  with  a  torn  hole  of  irregular  size  in  its  centre.  On  looking 
into  this  box,  by  optical  illusion  an  apparent  cave  of  ice  of  extreme  length  was 
seen,  with  a  black  irregular  spot  at  its  farther  end.  In  the  larger  vitascope  the 
eye-hole  was  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  interior  artistic 
work  was  so  arranged  that,  on  looking  into  the  box,  the  interior  of  a  palace  was 
seen,  with  long  galleries  branching  away  diagonally  into  the  distance.  Other 
views  were  also  presented  in  the  same  instrument.  As  to  the  black  spot  in  the 
small  one,  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  indicated  the  possibility,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  reflections  from  the  front  surface  of  a  lens  appearing  in  a 
negative,  when  taking  a  photograph  of  a  bright  object  close  at  hand,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  daguerreotype. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  facts  went  the  other  way ;  the  black  spot 
indicated  absence  of  reflection,  and  the  glass  through  which  the  observer  looked 
represented  tlie  front  glass  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  such  was  not  the  case,  because  in  a  strong  light 
the  eye  could  he  seen  reflected  in  the  black  spot.  The  apparatus  had  been  lent 
by  Mrs.  Phillips,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  for  exhibition  that  evening. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked,  that  if  a  lens  were  substituted  for  the  round  hole, 
only  one  picture  would  be  seen,  because  the  rest  of  the  vista  would  he  out  of 
focus.  Some  people  asserted  that  they  could  not  get  clear  shadows  on  chloro- 
gelatine  plates,  he  therefore  wished  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  a  transparency  of  a  cocoon  from  Florida,  which  Avas  wanted  as  clear  as 
possible  for  the  microscope  ;  he  had  reduced  the  image  with  perchloride  of  iron 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  thiosulphate  of  soda,  with  the  result  that 
perfectly  clear  glass  was  obtained  Avliere  desired. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that,  generally  speaking,  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  an 
image,  it  Avas  not  desired  to  remove  faint  deposits  on  the  high  lights,  but  in 
lantern  transparencies  the  reverse  of  this  Avas  the  case. 

Mr.  Coavan  stated  that  his  plan  reduced  the  image  equally  ail  over,  just  like 
planing  off  a  thin  film. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  Mr.  CoAvan’s  plan  of  over-developing  transparencies 
to  be  a  good  one,  but  Avith  the  use  of  perchloride  of  iron  there  Avas  afivays  the 
uncertainty  Iioav  far  the  image  Avould  be  reduced  in  the  next  solution  ;  the 
ferrideyanide  plan  Avas  therefore  the  best,  because  the  operator  could  then  see 
Avliat  he  Avas  doing. 

Mr.  Coavan  added  that  on  chloride  plates  this  reducer  acted  as  ferrideyanide 
did  on  bromide  plates;  the  reduction  should  be  carried  on  in  a  good  light, 
Avlien  any  desired  effect  could  be  produced  gradually  ami  equally ;  it  avhs 
always  the  best  plan  to  over-developc  transparencies,  and  to  reduce  after- 
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Avards  His  solution  contained  five  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  and  two-and-a- 
halfp’er  cent,  perchloride  of  iron  ;  the  thiosulphate  of  soda  might  he  of  any 
strength.  The  action  was  very  rapid,  so  the  operator  must  be  sharp,  or  the 
whole  image  would  go.  When  the  transparency  has  to.  he  reduced  but  little, 
the  solution  may  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  some  time  ago,  when  lie  was  m  Edinburgh,  lie 
picked  out  a  number  of  old  waxed  paper  negatives  from  a  collection  belonging 
to  Mr.  Tunny  ;  they  were  taken  between  1844  and  18.51,  and  were  at  this  day 
as  perfect  as  ever  they  were.  *  This  durability  might  be  of  interest,  now  that 
the  question  of  paper  negatives  was  again  coming  to  the  front.  He  also  laid 
upon  the  table  undoctored  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  so  that  their  quality 
might  be  better  estimated. 

Mr.  Pritchard  thought  that  the  prints  were  as  good  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  from  glass  negatives. 

Mr.  Henderson  added  that  there  was  a  little  granularity  in  some  of  them, 
which  he  believed  could  be  removed  by  rewaxing  the  negatives. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  remarked  that  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper 
negatives  were  not  rendered  transparent  by  any  special  treatment. 

Mr.  Pritchard  pointed  out  that  the  images  on  the  negatives  before  them 
were  in  the  interstices  of  the  paper,  and  not  on  the  surface,  as  in  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Kidd’s  case,  so  the  conditions  were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  stated  that  the  Edinburgh  negatives  were  on  specially  prepared 
paper,  for  it  had  “  Talbotype  ”  marked  on  it. 

Mr.  Pritchard  said  that  the  negatives  proved  that  there  were  good  photo¬ 
graphers  in  those  days.  If  the  negatives  had  been  copied  on  a  less  vigorous 
paper,  the  results  would  have  been  better.  The  printing  paper  had  been 
highly  silvered,  so  was  more  suitable  for  use  with  weak  negatives. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  print  some  of  his  old  pyro- 
gallol  negatives  upon  modern  albumenised  paper,  in  consequence,  he  supposed, 
of  differences  in  the  salting.  The  aim  in  past  days  was  to  get  intense  negatives. 

Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that  the  only  objection  to  the  old  process  on  paper, 
as  exemplified  in  the  specimens  before  them,  was  its  slowness.  This  defect 
should  be  removed,  when  perhaps  as  good  results  could  be  obtained  with 
modern  bromide  papers. 

Mr.  Barker  interposed  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  negatives 
before  them  the  silver  was  thrown  down  by  precipitation  from  the  developer. 

Mr.  Mole  could  get  great  density  with  bromide  papers,  which  proved  that 
they  contained  enough  silver  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with 
sulphite  of  soda  in  emulsions  ;  the  sulphite  of  silver  formed  by  precipitation 
was  redissolved  with  excess  of  ammonia.  At  a  temperature  of  1(30°  Fahr.  a 
bright  deposit  of  silver  was  thrown  down  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel.  He 
used  eighty  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  five  ounces  of  water ;  no  gelatine  was  added.  He  did  not  yet  know  the 
best  proportions  to  give  the  bright  deposit. 

Mr.  Pritchard  examined  the  coated  glass,  and  remarked  that  the  fact 
seemed  to  be  of  commercial  value,  as  it  gave  so  good  a  result. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  the  deposit  was  just  a  little  spongy,  but  that  might 
be  avoided  by  finding  out  the  proper  proportions. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  tried  to  make  emulsion  with  the  solution,  but  it  all 
then  went  brown. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  the  presence  of  traces  of  nitrite  of  silver  might 
be  a  cause  of  green  fog  on  negatives. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  found  it  to  make  everything  red  fog. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  that  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  an 
ammonia  emulsion  gave  no  fog. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  was  because  it  would  not  form  nitrite  of  silver 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Barker  was  of  opinion  that  nitrite  of  silver  did  not  give  fog  ;  he  always 
fused  his  nitrate  slightly,  which  would  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  trace  of  nitrite, 
and  lie  never  had  fog.  The  results,  in  fact,  were  better  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  once  bought  a  job  lot  of  old  bits  of  fused  nitrate  of 
silver  which  had  been  used  by  a  surgeon,  and  lie  never  had  had  any  which 
worked  quicker  or  better  for  emulsions. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  with  Mr.  Barker’s  slight  heating  no  nitrite 
might  have  been  formed. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  recently  developed  two  plates  which  gave  seventeen 
each  after  being  exposed  under  the  sensitometcr  ;  they  were  fixed  and  washed 
together,  and  after  being  kept  for  a  month,  one  of  them  only  somewhat  faded 
away,  so  as  to  show  but  fourteen.  Mr.  Hislop,  he  believed,  intended  to 
exhibit  the  two  plates  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Debenham  surmised  that  perhaps  one  plate  was  more  thickly  coated 
than  the  other,  so  held  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Wellington  thought  green  fog  to  be  due  to  sulphite  of  silver. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Ashman  considered  that  there  was  very  great  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  of  opinion  that  the  long  action  of  pyrogaliol  and 
ammonia  was  a  chief  cause  of  green  fog. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  found  bicarbonate — not  the  monocarbonate — of  soda 
and  sulphite  of  soda  to  give  good  black  negatives,  of  excellent  colour  and  quite 
free  from  fog. 

Mr.  Wellington  used  monocarbonate  of  potash  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and 
obtained  not  a  trace  of  green  fog.  Was  it  because  he  added  no  ammonia '! 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  restraining  action  of  sulphite  of  soda 
allowed  the  ammonia  to  act  longer  with  safety. 

Mr.  Wellington  stated  that  sulphite  of  soda  was  a  developer  and  not  a 
restrainer. 

A  Member  remarked  that  in  such  case  it  probably  contained  carbonate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Barker  thought  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  had  been  tried  on  the  same 
plates  by  comparative  experiments,  the  trials  would  have  been  more  conclusive. 

Mr.  Wellington  wished  to  know  whether  carbonate  of  potash  had  been 
found  suitable  for  all  plates,  and  whether  it  did  not  produce  fog  on  some  and 
none  on  others,  lie  found  that  usually  it  made  plates  two  or  three  times 
more  rapid  than  with  the  ammonia  developer,  whilst  some  plates  would  not 
stand  it  at  all.  He  could  get  six  or  seven  numbers  more  on  the  sensitometcr 
standard  when  he  used  the  potash  developer ;  it  also  gave  density  more 


.quickly.  He  could  get  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  in  three  or  four  minute  -  ; 
no  restrainer  was  added.  The  difference  was  as  sixteen  to  twenty-two  by  the 
two  developers. 

Mr.  Pritchard  said  that  a  friend  of  his  had  tried  Mr.  Henderson’s  platc- 
eleaning  solution,  and  found  great  advantages  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  found  it  of  little  use  in  coating,  except  that  it 
better  than  collodion  or  French  chalk  for  the  purpose  of  their  employment. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  it  was  good  to  mix  with  emulsion,  it  contain'  d 
half  its  bulk  of  methylated  spirit,  with  a  little  chrome  alum  and  other  tiling  : 
about  one  ounce  of  it  should  be  mixed  with  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  emulsion. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  greater  antiseptic  powers  than  thymol ;  it 
seemed  to  make  emulsion  keep  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  J.  Wattenberg  was  much  troubled  with  green  fog  until  he  tried  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  then  lie  had  to  give  a  little  longer  exposure. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that,  perhaps,  some  sulphate  in  it  tended  to  give 
clearness.  The  proceedings  then  closed. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library, 
William  Brown-street,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  March,— The  President,  M. 

J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Thacker  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Brook  were  elected  members  of  the  Associal  i«m. 

The  Honorary  Secretary ’announced  donations  to  the  Library  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  Photographic  Xcios,  and  Phologrn phi 
Times,  from  the  respective  editors,  and  a  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Phot' - 
graplier  for  1863,  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Wharmby. 

A  communication  from  the  “Woodbury  Fund”  Committee  was  read,  ami, 
after  some  discussion,  the  matter  was  decided  to  be  one  for  the  individual  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Bootluovd  exhibited  a  Kershaw’s  instantaneous  .shutter,  which  v  - 
highly  approved. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Xcio  Pap  id  Paper  Fee  page  2181, 
and  showed  the  manipulation,  producing  four  prints  from  as  many  negative 
by  simultaneous  exposure  to  magnesium  light.  The  prints  were  developed  in 
subdued  gaslight,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  process. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  demonstrated  the  making  of  gelatine  emulsion,  lie 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  production  of  bromide  of  silver  by  two  processes : 
t],e  first  being  Abney’s  precipitation  method,  which  he  characterised  as  being 
simple,  and,  with  ordinary  care,  producing  slow  plates  and  clean,  dense  nega¬ 
tives.  ’  He  then  gave  a  description  of  a  boiling  process.  He  disclaimed  any 
novelty  as  regards  the  formula.  The  demonstration  was  fully  illustrated  by 
experiments,  and  very  much  appreciated. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Watts  and  Kirkby 
for  their  demonstrations,  and  suggested  that  discussion  on  the  two  topics  should 
be  postponed  to  next  meeting.  This  proposition  was  seconded  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Riley  exhibited  a  very  compact  and  neat  little  folding  camera  or  view¬ 
finder  of  liis  own  construction. 

ST  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Association  Roonu, 
4,  Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  A ew  Rapid  Printing  Paper,  in 
the  course  of  which,  after  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  using  this  material, 
lie  proceeded  to  demonstrate  its  utility  by  producing  prints,  the  exposures 
varying  from  three  minutes,  with  ordinary  gas  flame,  to  three  seconds  when 
using  magnesium  wire.  The  details  of  the  process  were  fully  explained  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  illustrated,  the  lecture  on  the  whole  being  most  interesting 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  members. 

During  the  evening  a  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brook  and 
other  gentlemen,  showing  the  effects  of  various  toning  liquids. 

Mr.  T.  Sherlock  also  exhibited  some  prints  of  ferns  in  natural  colours,  and 
explained  the  process  by  which  they  were  produced.  The  meeting  then  closed. 

— - - - - - 

©amjSjmttlrence- 

CARRYING  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  your  suggestion  of  brown  waterproof  canvas  cases 
for  the  camera,  Ac.,  slung  over  the  shoulder,  I  am  induced  to  give  ray 
experience  in  thus  carrying  camera,  74  x  5,  and  changing  box.  After  a 
time  there  is  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  some  person  with  a  blunt 
instrument  endeavouring  to  pinch  off  one’s  neck.  I  found  it  a  great 
relief  to  be  able  to  alter  the  position  of  the  heavier  weight — the  changing 
box — into  that  of  the  knapsack. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  moment,  by  having  a  loop  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  seam  of  the  canvas  case  through  which  the  strap  can  be 
passed,  thus  forming  two  loops  through  which  the  arms  can  be  put. 
This  gives  great  relief  in  a  day’s  walk. 

I  made  my  loop  in  a  few  minutes,  by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  three  or 
four  times  through  a  hole  punched  in  the  proper  place,  and  whipping  the 
loop  like  a  buttonhole. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  experienced  the  annoyance  on  developing  a 
plate  which  has  been  some  time  iu  the  changing  box,  of  finding  traces  of 
fine  dust  all  over  the  picture,  doubtless  the  result  of  the  wearing  of  the 
wooden  grooves  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass  plate?  I  have,  I  think, 
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found  a  preventive.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dark  slide  there  is  a  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  spring  door  which  retains  the 
plate  and  the  brass  sliding-piece ;  along  this  space  I  have  firmly  glued  a 
narrow  strip  of  moleskin  (natural),  so  that  the  glass  plate,  as  it  glides 
from  the  box  into  the  dark  slide,  wipes  its  face  on  the  soft  fur,  removing 
any  dust  that  may  be  on  it.  Yours,  <frc.,  Athklstan  Corbet. 

Adderley  Rectory ,  Market  Drayton ,  March  BO,  1885. 


RE-SITS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  subject  of  “  Re-sits  ”  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  at  present,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  plan  I  adopted 
some  time  ago  in  dealing  with  this  pest. 

With  all  proofs  I  enclose  a  printed  slip,  stating  that,  “  Should  neither  of 
the  accompanying  proofs  please,  another  sitting  will  be  given,  and  ‘2s.  Gd. 
extra  charged  on  first  dozen,  unless  more  he  ordered .  If  only  proofs  are 
taken,  the  charge  for  cartes  is  ‘2s.  Gd.  each,  and  cabinets  5s.  each.” 

I  do  not  think  I  “  salt  ”  them  heavily  for  the  second  sitting,  but  find  it 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  their  having  another  “  to  see  if  it  might  not  be 
better.”  In  a  case  where  I  think  the  picture  unsatisfactory,  I  gladly  give 
a  re-sit  without  further  charge.  Yours,  Ac-,  R.  G.  Rettie. 

Wemyssfield ,  Kirhaldy,  N.R.,  March  28,  188,5. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Council  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society  decided 
to  communicate  with  the  different  Railway  Companies,  having  lines  in 
their  district,  asking  if  arrangements  could  be  made  that  would  enable 
their  members  to  travel  to  places  of  interest  on  the  same  advantageous 
terms  that  had  been  granted  to  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Anglers’  Society,  having  received  the  information  that  the  members  of 
the  said  Society  travel  at  about  33^  per  cent  lower  rates  than  ordinary, 
with  the  privilege  of  making  return  journey  any  time  within  three  days. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  London  and  North  Western,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Midland  Railway  Companies : — 

“The  Lyceum,  Oldlmm. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  am  desired  by  the  Council  of  the  above  Society  to  ask  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  our  members  upon  the  same  footing  as  regards  rates 
of  travelling  as  the  members  of  the  Anglers’  Association.  Photography 
now-a-days  is  making  rapid  strides,  especially  so,  as  regards  the  amateur 
societies,  are  almost  in  every  town  of  importance,  and  the  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  railway  companies  if  facilities  were 
ottered  by  them  to  members  who  are  desirous  of  visiting  places  of  interest.  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  out-door  meeting  cards  which  have 
been  in  use  during  the  last  two  seasons.  This  is  an  idea  which  would  Vie 
gladly  entertained  by  the  leading  societies  in  the  country.  Awaiting  your 
reply,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

“John  Greaves,  jun. ,  linn.  Sec.” 

Replies  to  the  following  effect  have  been  received : — 

“That  the  Superintendents  of  the  various  Companies  have  undertaken  to  lay 
the  matter  before  their  Directors,  who  will  ventilate  the  question  in  conference.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  above,  that  if  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  of  the  country  were  to  act  in  Concert  on  this  subject,  the 
probability  is  that  the  railway  companies  will  grant  the  facilities  asked 
for ;  and  the  Council  of  this  Society  respectfully  suggest  if  this  important 
subject  were  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  parent  photographic 
societies,  or  by  a  journalist  of  the  photographic  organs,  that  a  great  boon 
would  be  conferred  upon  photographers  generally,  especially  amateurs. 

Trusting  that  the  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  I  am,  on 
behalf  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society. — Yours,  Ac. 

John  Greaves,  jun.,  Hon.  Sec. 

14G,  Greengate  Street,  Oldham,  March  25th,  1885, 

• - ♦ - — 

Isxdjanp  ©damn. 


Should  be  glad  to  send  British  Journal  of  Photography  weekly  in  exchange 
for  Photographic  News. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Dearue. 

Will  exchange  a  clieval  glass,  three  feet  by  six  feet,  value  £5,  for  a  good  posing 
chair  or  offers. — Address,  J.  Grjmshaw,  1G,  Dale-street,  Ilaslingden,  near 
Manchester. 

Will  exchange  9x7  landscape  camera,  reversing  frame,  three  double  backs,  for 
Ross  or  Dallineyer  lenses,  &c. — Address,  J.  TT.,  10,  Victoria-road,  Penrith, 
( 'umberland. 

Will  exchange  Tench’s  No.  1  portrait  lens,  in  perfect  condition,  very  little  used, 
for  a  cabinet  burnisher  and  plain  background. — Address,  A.  IT.  Barkw’orth, 
Franby,  near  Hessle,  E.  Yorkshire. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac,  1870  up  to  1882,  all  per¬ 
fect  (some  bound),  in  good  condition,  twelve  years  consecutive,  and  the 
Photographic  News  Year  Hoof:  Almanac,  18G9  up  to  1882,  thirteen  years  con¬ 
secutive  (some  bound),  all  in  good  condition,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a 
whole-plate  folding  tourist  camera  or  whole-plate  landscape  lens. — Address, 
E,  Ellis  17,  Trinity-street,  Ryde, 


&n0toerB  to  ©orvespontmua. 


Owing  to  our  going  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual  this  week,  sew  ral 
queries  which  arrived  late  are  unavoidably  left  over  till  next.  Several  haw 
been  replied  to  privately. 

J.  H.  W. — Write  to  the  Autotype  Company,  Ealing  Dene,  W. 

C.  D.  B.  Dickinson. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  tin-  Paget  Prize  Com- 
petition,  will  be  found  on  page  634  of  our  volume  for  1880. 

Hugh  Brebner. — Your  letter  and  specimens  received  too  late  lor  notice  tin* 
week,  owing  to  our  going  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual. 

J.  Houghton. — Leclanche  cells  are  very  useful  for  bell-ringing  and  such  like 
purposes,  but  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  electric  lighting,  whether  ar>  m 
incandescent. 

W.  M.  Park. — You  do  not  explain  what  kind  of  staining  it  is  that  yon  are 
troubled  with.  Send  us  one  or  two  of  the  negatives  to  see,  and  we  will  li«-l |. 
you  if  possible. 

Argol, — 1.  Try  the  effect  of  tinting  the  pictures  with  one  or  other  of  Jinlson's 
dyes,  according  to  taste. — 2.  Test  in  the  usual  manner,  bearing  in  mind  th.v 
sulphurous  acid  first  reddenVand  then  bleaches  blue  litmus  paper. 

X.  I). — As  you  do  not  tell  what  is  the  si/e  of  the  stops,  how  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  say  how  many  seconds  exposure  the  smallest  one  will  require,  on 
page  250  you  will  find  a  table  which  will  give  you  the  desired  information  as 
to  the  relative  exposure  required  with  different  apertures. 

Photographer. — The  charge  for  the  registration  of  a  design  is  live  shillim-*. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  registration  of  your  invention  would 
be  of  any  use.  Probably  it  will  require  a  patent  to  secure  the  monopol)  to 
yourself.  We  think  you  had  better  consult  a  patent  agent. 

R.  ('.  Bailey  (Yorks). — In  the  eallotype  and  wax  paper  processes,  gallic  acid 
was  the  developer  universally  employed.  Pyrogallic  acid,  we  believe,  was 
tried  by  some,  but  it  never  found  much  favour  amongst  the  early  workers. 
Free  nitrate  of  silver  was  always  present  during  the  development. 

A.  Balcombe. — By  all  means  employ  white  glass  for  glazing  your  proposed 
new  studio.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  years  back  blue  glass  was  used  ;  but 
it  very  quickly  went  out  of  fashion,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  the  expense 
of  glazing  their  studios  with  it,  very  soon  had  it  removed  and  whiter  glass 
substituted. 

A.  B.  Y.  Z. — There  can  be  no  question  that  you  have  got  a  very  unsuit  ihle 
gelatine  for  the  purpose,  hence  the  films  have  become  insoluble  when  sensi¬ 
tised.  Select  a  more  soluble  kind,  such  as  Nelson's  No.  1  Photographic,  and 
dry  the  films  more  quickly' than  you  appear  to  have  done  hitherto.  If  we 
can  assist  you  further,  write  again. 

Bromide. — i.  The  letter  was  not  suitable  for  publication,  hence  it  was  not 
published. — 2,  3.  Write  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  a 
prospectus,  that  will  give  you  full  particulars. — 4.  Of  course  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  refer  to  books.  If  you  were,  of  what 
earthly  use  would  be  the  examination? 

Mr.  Creighton  (Southwark). — If  this  gentleman  will  forward  us  his  address 
we  will  return  him  the  prints  lie  sent,  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  to 
“Carbon,”  Blackpool,  who  has  lost  the  address.  If  “Carbon”  will  also 
forward  his  address,  the  stamps  he  sent  for  an  advertisement  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  We  always  have  pleasure  in  being  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
return  of  an  operator’s  specimens. 

Pickwick. — The  unpleasant  tone  on  the  gelatino-chloride  prints  arises  from 
insufficient  exposure  ;  unless  a  very  full  exposure  be  given,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  pleasing  warm  brown  tones.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  you  have 
secured  all  the  detail  in  the  prints,  but  you  have  only  (lone  this  by  a 
prolonged  development.  Unless  you  can  obtain  all  the  detail  with  quick 
development,  you  will  not  secure  the  tones  you  desire. 

Fred  W.  Morgan. — If  you  construct  the  studio  according  to  the  sketch,  it 
will  answer  every  purpose.  The  proportion  also  will  be  very  good  indeed. 
If  you  can  get  an  uninterrupted  light  from  the  one  side,  do  not  trouble 
anything  about  the  other.  The  east  light,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
be  very  much  interfered  with,  and  broken  up  by  the  uext  roof ;  and  if 
you  had  it,  you  would  probably  find  it  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 

— - -  ■■»>--- - - 


Photographic  Club.— The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  will  be  on 
the  Bank  Holiday,  April  6,  1885,  at  Esher.  Trains  leave  Waterloo  at  9.45. 
Major  Verney  pioneer  for  the  day,  who  will  provide  convenience  for  changing 
plates,  kc.  Those  attending  are  expected  to  bring  cameras. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,— The  next  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  April  7  (instead  of  the  usual  second 
Tuesday  in  the  month),  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  will  read  a  paper  Oil  the  Photographic  Reproduction  of  Pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery  by  A.  Braun  el  Cie.,  when  some  thirty  examples  will 
be  shown.  As  the  walls  of  the  Gallery  will  be  unoccupied  on  that  evening,  it 
is  proposed  to  hang  upon  them  specimens  of  photography,  especially  prints  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper.  The  Gallery  will  be  open  after  4  p.m.  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  SILVER  BROMIDE. 

It  is  a  pretty  well-known  fact  in  connection  with  emulsions  that 
the  silver  bromide  which  forms  the  film,  acquires  a  higher*’ 
degree  of  sensitiveness  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it 
remains  under  certain  conditions.  In  connection  with  gelatine 
emulsion  this  fact  was  first  emphasised  by  Bennett,  who  con¬ 
ferred  the  necessary  degree  of  sensitiveness  upon  his  preparation 
by  a  digestion,  with  gentle  heat,  extending  over  some  days. 
Later  the  period  of  digestion  was  shortened,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  raised,  a  similar  result,  as  regards  sensitiveness,  being  thus 
obtained ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  popular 
modes  of  emulsification  is  that  known  as  the  “  boiling  process,” 
in  which  the  emulsion  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of 
gelatine  is  boiled  for  a  short  time. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  Bennett’s  process  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  the  observation  wras  made  that  a  similar  increase  of 
sensitiveness  occurred  in  the  case  of  emulsions  which  were  kept 
in  the  cold  state.  It  was  found  that  an  emulsion,  whether 
“  boiled  ”  or  otherwise,  if  kept  in  the  state  of  jelly  for  a  few 
days  gained  distinctly  in  sensitiveness  up  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  no  improvement  took  place,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
was  there  any  deterioration  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  when  an 
emulsion  is  over-boiled  or  digested.  In  almost  every  process  of 
emulsification  yet  published  the  element  of  time  has  played  a 
more  or  less  important  part  in  connection  with  sensitiveness, 
and  yet  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  the  changes  which  occur  and  the  precise  conditions  under 
which  they  are  brought  about. 

Long  ago  it  was  known  in  connection  with  collodion  emulsions 
that  the  sensitiveness  increased  by  keeping  ;  the  emulsion  was 
said  to  “ripen”  the  operation,  requiring  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  preparation. 
But  here,  when  the  maximum  degree  of  sensitiveness  had  been 
attained,  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  emulsion  commenced, 
this  being  greater  in  degree  and  more  rapid  in  action  when  a 
very  rapid  emulsion  happened  to  be  in  question.  The  emulsion 
was  then  said  to  have  reached  the  “  foggy  ”  stage. 

A  somewhat  similar  change  may  be  supposed  to  proceed,  but 
more  rapidly,  in  the  case  of  a  gelatine  emulsion  boiled  or 
digested  at  a  lower  temperature ;  indeed  we  knowT  that,  by 
boiling,  the  sensitiveness  gradually  increases  up  to  a  certain 
point,  after  which  the  only  change  that  occurs  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fog.  But  the  question  is,  What  causes  the  deterioration  1 
Is  it  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  pure  and  simple  1  Or  does  it 
arise  from  some  decomposition  set  up  in  the  emulsion  itself  1 
and,  if  so,  what  1 

We  were  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  the  change  solely  to 
to  the  action  of  the  soluble  salts  contained  in  the  emulsion — 


i.e.  the  nitrates  and  bromides;  but  this  view  will  not  hold  when 
we  consider  that  an  emulsion  made  by  Captain  Abney’s  preci¬ 
pitation  method  will  bear  digestion  for  a  certain  period,  after 
which  it  passes  into  the  foggy  stage.  Here  obviously  there 
could  be  no  action  of  the  soluble  salts,  as  these  are  all  removed 
before  emulsification  takes  place,  and  there  is  nothing  but  pure 
gelatine  and  water  to  react  upon  the  silver  bromide. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  now,  however,  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  itself  which  causes  the 
change  by  producing  a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver  salt.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  very  complex  compounds  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  gelatine,  exert  a  powerful  reducing  action 
on  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  especially  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkali ;  so  powerful  an  action,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  render  an  emulsion  alkaline,  and  boil  it  for  a  sufficient  time, 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  its  silver.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  similar,  though  much 
feebler,  action  occuring  in  the  case  of  a  neutral  or  practically 
neutral  emulsion  if  boiled  for  a  short  time  or  digested  for  a 
longer  period  at  a  lower  temperature.  With  many,  or  indeed 
most  gelatines  the  conditions  suffice  to  set  up  the  state  of 
alkalinity  necessary  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  reduction 
spoken  of. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  following  experiments  show  that  pure 
bromide  of  silver  is  not  necessarily  reduced  to  the  “  foggy  ’ 
stage  by  the  mere  application  of  heat.  A  quantity  of  emulsion 
was  made  by  Burton’s  precipitation  method,  and  after  several 
washings  a  portion  of  the  bromide  was  emulsified  with  gelatine, 
the  remainder  being  kept  under  distilled  water.  The  emul¬ 
sified  portion,  when  first  tested,  proved  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  fog  ;  portions  of  it  were  submitted  to  boiling  and  digestion 
at  100  °  Fahr.  respective!}’,  with  the  anticipated  result  that 
hopeless  fog  was  set  up.  Portions  of  the  unemulsified  silver- 
bromide  were  simultaneously  submitted  to  the  same  treatment 
and  afterwards  emulsified,  but  in  no  single  case  was  there  any 
evidence  of  fog  or  deterioration.  In  one  instance — a  most  severe 
test — the  bromide  was  boiled  for  five  hours  but  passed  through 
the  ordeal  successfully,  giving  as  clean  an  emulsion  as  at  first. 

A  notewortli3r  fact  in  connection  with  the  last  emulsion  is, 
that,  despite  the  prolonged  boiling,  it  exhibited  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  the  first  portion  emulsified 
without  boiling. 

- + - - 

THE  WASHING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

The  number  of  negatives  brought  before  us,  which  have  become 
impaired  from  the  results  of  imperfect  washing,  has  of  late  years 
firr  exceeded  any  previous  experience  we  have  had,  and  we 
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entertain  grave  fears  that  the  future  will  show  still  increasing 
quantities,  among  accumulated  negative  treasures,  of  erst¬ 
while  lovely  pictures  injured  past  redemption  for  want  of  a 
little  knowledge  or  a  little  care.  Quite  lately  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining  collections  of  negatives  belonging  to 
various  professional  photographers,  and  in  several  instances  we 
detected  traces  of  the  insidious  hypo  which,  before  any  great 
length  of  time  has  passed,  will,  if  timely  measures  of  precaution 
be  not  taken,  ruin  the  films  it  has  already  marked  for  its  own. 

We  do  well,  perhaps,  in  reminding  old  photographers — those 
who  gained  their  experience  in  wet-plate  work — that  a  gelatine 
negative  requires  far  more  washing  than  collodion  ;  but  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  a  larger  constituency,  to  a  body  of 
workers  who  are  ignorant  of  wet  collodion  ;  photographers, 
clever,  it  may  be,  but  who  yet  are  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
coating  a  plate  with  collodion  as  they  are  free  from  silver  stains 
on  their  fingers.  To  them,  and  to  all,  we  would  say,  “  Look  to 
your  negatives.”  If  you  have  any  that  you  deem  valuable, 
carefully  examine  them  to  discover  whether  they  are  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  If  yellow  spots  or  stains  are  visible  that 
before  had  not  been  seen,  or  the  surface  of  the  film  be  blackened, 
particularly  on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  or,  especially,  if 
the  varnish  be  rotten  or  soft,  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  that 
hypo  lurks  in  the  film,  and  the  sooner  it  is  eradicated  the  better. 
When,  as  we  observed  in  some  cases  that  have  been  brought 
before  us,  there  are  actual  evidences  of  crystalline  formation 
under  the  varnish,  it  needs  no  soothsayer  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  appearance,  nor  prophet  to  point  out  that  the  film  would 
eollapse  in  the  near  future 

Placing  a  negative  under  a  tap,  and  washing  it  for  a  few 
minutes  is  insufficient  to  bring  about  the  entire  removal  of  the 
hypo ;  for  this  to  be  thoroughly  and  effectually  done,  the  film 
must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  for  a  far  longer  period 
• — some  photographers  go  so  far  as  to  say  a  couple  of  hours, 
others  one  hour,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  half  an  hour. 
We  are  inclined  ourselves  to  sa}^  that  the  latter  period  is  the 
minimum  time  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  washing  of  any 
gelatine  negative  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  ;  while, 
if  imperfectly  or  injudiciously  done,  double  or  treble  the  time 
would  not  ensure  safety  for  the  future  of  the  picture. 

Where  a  few  negatives  only  are  likely  to  be  developed  and 
finished  at  once,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  readiest  mode  to  place 
them  under  a  tap  and  allow  the  water  to  run  ;  but  taking  even 
half  a  dozen  negatives,  a  minimum  of  half  an  hour  each  would 
necessitate  three  hours’  continuous  washing  if  well  done ;  and, 
meanwhile,  if  all  have  been  fixed  at  one  operation,  some  of 
them  will  necessarily  be  getting  injured  by  standing  while  the 
others  receive  the  purifying  stream.  Now  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  amateur  who  will  spend  three  hours  in  washing  half  a 

ozen  negatives  is  a  decided  enthusiast :  the  more  probable 
alternative  is  that  he  will  rinse  each  a  few  times  under  the  tap, 
and  “  risk  it.”  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  negative 
left  to  drain  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  with  even  a 
weak  solution  of  hypo  in  its  pores,  will  gradually  lose  in  density. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  some  plan  which  permits  of  the 
plates  being  allowed  to  wash  in  water,  periodically  renewed,  must 
be  far  more  advantageous  than  the  placing  them  under  the 
tap.  This  latter  method  has  other  drawbacks ;  for  example,  it 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  lay  the  glass  so  level  that  the  water 
floods  its  whole  surface  ;  the  negatives  we  have  seen  injured 
from  the  presence  of  hypo,  in  most  instances,  suggested  imper¬ 
fect  washing  in  one  corner  only,  which  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  from  tap  washing.  When  the  negative  is  of  large  pro¬ 


portions,  very  accurate  levelling,  and  a  strong  stream  of  water 
are  needed  before  the  whole  surface  remains  continuously  covered, 
and,  more  especially,  before  the  stream  courses  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  film.  Let  any  one  flood  a  plate  with  ink,  and 
try  to  wash  it  off,  and  he  will  easily  see  the  truth  of  what  we 
advance. 

From  all  points  of  view;  therefore,  a  washing  vessel  or  trough 
is,  as  we  say,  advisable.  The  amateur  whose  requirements  are 
small,  and  only  occasional,  will  naturally  hypothecate  the 
handiest  domestic  appliance  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  be  it 
dish  or  bucket ;  but  the  professional,  or  the  amateur  who  does 
not  limit  himself  to  a  few  plates  at  a  time,  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  make  or  purchase  a  washing  trough  or  troughs  devised 
for  this  special  purpose.  In  viewr  of  our  experience  of  hypo- 
ruined  gelatine  negatives,  and  of  the  desirability  of  protecting 
the  films  of  the  future,  we  strongly  advise  him  to  take  this 
step. 

There  have  not  been  many  cheaply  devised  arrangements 
for  negative  crashing  published,  though  there  are  many  varieties 
of  greater  or  less  cost  described  in  our  advertising  columns  by 
their  respective  manufacturers.  We  may,  perhaps,  describe 
them  as  divided  into  twro  classes,  those  in  which  the  negatives 
are  placed  in  a  framework  capable  of  being  immersed  in  water 
and  withdrawn  at  will,  and  those  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
tanks  or  reservoirs  fitted  with  grooves,  Arc.,  to  receive  the 
plates,  and  filled  with  water  caused  to  flow  either  continuously 
or  intermittently  into  and  through  them.  Then,  again,  there  is 
endless  variety  in  the  modes  of  arranging  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  water  into  the  various  troughs,  and  among  the  plates. 
The  water  is  delivered  as  spray,  or  in  one  jet,  and  is  carried 
away  by  a  tap,  sometimes  at  the  top  and  sometimes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  ;  the  action  is  automatic,  or  it  requires 
periodical  attention;  there  is  a  steady  continuous  flowr,  or  an 
occasional  complete  removal  of  all  wrater,  by  means  of  a  syphon. 

These  modes  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  variations  that  can 
bo  adapted  to  a  washing-trough  ;  the  particular  form  of  which 
to  be  purchased  or  constructed  wre  do  not  pretend  to  advise 
upon,  though  we  may  give  one  or  two  hints  as  to  some  of  the 
points  to  be  remembered.  Thus,  solution  of  hypo  being  heavier 
than  wrater,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  lower  strata  of 
fluid  in  the  trough  will  contain  more  hypo  than  the  upper,  and 
that  hence  a  greater  amount  of  fresh  water  will  pass  over  the 
surface  of  the  plates  if  the  continually  accumulating  fluid  be 
removed  from  the  bottom  rather  than  the  top  of  the  tank.  We 
have  seen  tanks  pictured  where  the  overflow  passed  through  a  tap 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  form.  A  far  better  plan  was  adopted  in  a  home¬ 
made  washer  we  once  saw,  in  which  the  water  found  its  exit 
through  a  piece  of  lead  piping  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trough,  into  which  the  water  simply  entered  direct  from  the 
tap.  The  level  was  kept  by  merely  attaching  a  piece  of  rubber 
tube  to  the  exit  pipe,  and  bending  it  upwards,  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  tank  naturally  remaining  constantly  level  with 
the  end  of  the  rubber"  tube,  so  long  as  that  did  extend  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  trough.  When  the  trough  was  in  action 
the  pipe  was  passed  through  a  small  ring  fixed  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  its  end  adjusted  to  the  height  required, 
the  overflow  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  though 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  latter  remained  constant. 
The  advantage  of  the  rubber  was,  that  by  allowing  it  to 
fall  down  the  trough  could  be  entirely  emptied  for  cleaning, 
&c.,  without  disturbing  its  position — no  mean  advantage  in  a 
large  vessel.  Our  own  inclinations  are,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  a 
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trough  provided  with  a  syphon,  which  periodically  removes  the 
whole  of  the  water,  and  so  ensures,  we  think,  the  best  washing- 
in  the  shortest  time.  This,  however,  is  but  matter  of  opinion  ; 
avc  have  said  enough  to  show  any  one  contemplating-  the 
addition  of  a  washing-trough  to  his  apparatus  the  points  to 
consider ;  and  it  is  our  e&rnest  recommendation  to  every  photo¬ 
grapher  who  would  preserve  the  treasures  of  his  camera  to  take 
every  pains  to  ensure  that  his  negatives  be  washed  in  a  manner 
at  once  systematic  and  thorough. 


Most  photographers  have  had  experience  of  the  trouble  of  dissolving 
shellac  in  spirit,  the  wasteful  proportion  of  solution  rendered  useless 
through  the  presence  of  insoluble  matter  which  will  not  deposit  being 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance.  We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion, 

pointed  out  a  method  recommended  for  overcoming  the  difficulty _ 

the  addition  of  “  petroleum  ether ;  ”  and  a  recent  number  of  a  technical 
periodical  states  that  the  quality  of  the  lac  is  in  no  -way  injured  by  using 
the  ether,  but  in  a  different  mode  from  that  we  have  before  described. 
The  method  consists  in  first  coarsely  powdering  the  lac,  and  then 
washing  it  with  warm  petroleum  spirit  once  or  twice  to  get  rid  of 
the  fatty  matter  which  causes  the  usual  muddiness.  The  journal  in 
question  asserts  that  an  absolutely  clear  solution  may  then  be  made. 
The  older  method  consists  in  adding  to  the  thick  alcoholic  shellac 
solution  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  this  ether,  or  of  benzol,  and  after 
repeated  agitation  at  intervals  allowing  it  to  stand,  and  then  pouring- 
off  the  upper,  or  syphoning  off  the  lower  strata  of  liquid.  Very  little 
of  the  petroleum  spirit  is  dissolved,  and  the  little  that  is  can  be  driven 
off  by  gently  agitating,  after  slightly  warming  the  alcoholic  portion. 
The  experiments  we  have  in  hand  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
the  removal  of  the  wax  has  any  ill  effect,  as  we  have  before  intimated 
is  possible,  and  when  they  are  completed  our  readers  shall  be  informed 
of  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at. 


Referring  to  the  machine  employed  in  ruling  the  well-known 
Nobert’s  test-lines,  which,  as  we  recently  stated,  was  exhibited  and 
explained  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  Mayall, 
Junr.,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  diamond  points 
still  remains  a  mystery.  They  have  been  submitted  to  Messrs.  VVellby, 
who  in  turn  have  recommended  them  to  be  examined  by  professional 
diamond-cleavers. 


The  reflecting  value  of  the  silver  surface  in  the  glass  mirror  of  the 
reflecting  telescope  has  lately  been  much  discussed,  and  some  rather 
contradictory  remarks  made  as  to  its  photographic  value.  One 
scientific  observer  said  that  it  let  most  of  the  actinic  light  through, 
while  another  stated  that  if  properly  made  it  -was  opaque  to  all  rays. 
It  is  evident  that,  though  it  may  really  be  completely  opaque,  its 
opacity  is  not  a  measure  of  its  reflecting  powers,  data  with  regard  to 
which  are  rather  scarce.  M.  C.  Wolf,  however,  incidentally  states, 
in  a  paper  in  Comptes  Itendus,  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  that  new 
silver  has  a  reflecting  power  of  -96, 


The  Friday  evening  meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution  will  be  resumed 
on  April  17th,  when  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  an  astronomer 
whose  experiments  upon  light  radiation  have  been  unique,  and  who 
has  given  us  more  valuable  information  upon  the  character  and  power 
of  the  sun’s  rays  than  almost  any  man  living — Professor  S.  P.  Langley, 
of  the  Alleghany  Observatory,  Pennsylvania.  He  will  give  a  dis¬ 
course  on  sunlight  and  the  earth’s  atmosphere  on  that  occasion. 


Before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  meeting  of  March  23rd, 
M.  Moessard  gave  a  description  of  a  new  camera,  which,  by  simply 
rotating  the  objective,  enables  a  landscape  embracing  an  angle  of 
about  170°  to  be  taken.  We  have  at  present  nothing  before  us  but  a 
brief  report,  and  hence  are  unable  to  speak  as  to  the  value  of  the 
instrument. 


The  correspondence  anent  “civilisation  and  eyesight,”  still  continues 
in  our  contemporary  Nature,  and  facts  more  or  less  bearing  upon 
topics  interesting  to  our  readers  are  brought  forward.  Last  week  a 
very  singular  power,  possessed  by  a  certain,  race  of  islanders,  w  as 
described.  Photographers  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  distressing 
effect  upon  the  eyes  of  entering  the  brightly-illuminated  studio  after 
a  little  time  spent  in  the  dark  room  ;  but  these  islanders,  who  live  in  a 
darkened  house  most  of  their  time,  are  able  to  come  out  into  broad 
sunlight  without  experiencing  any  of  the  temporary  derangement  of 
vision  that  the  white  man  experiences  whilst  the  iris  is  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  If  these  natives  could  only  communicate 
to  photographers  their  mode  of  gaining  such  immunity  from  the  effects 
of  sudden  contrasts  of  light,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon. 


Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  a  gum  of  peculiar  character, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  described  with  any  fulness — Grevillea 
gum.  According  to  M.  Fleury,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  starch,  or  any 
kind  of  amidinous  matter,  and  it  contains  no  arabine.  It  acts  in 
„  solution  more  like  tragacanth  than  gum  arabic ;  but  when  a  small 
quantity  of  potash  is  added,  perfect  solution  is  made,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  clear.  Various  metallic  salts  throw  it  down  from  solution, 
the  most  characteristic  reaction,  one  which  distinguishes  Grevillea 
gum  from  all  other  known  gums,  being  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  a  small 
proportion  of  which,  upon  being  added  to  a  solution  or  emulsion  of 
the  new  gum,  causes  it  to  gelatinize  at  once  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
A  well-known  trade  magazine,  from  which  we  glean  these  particulars, 
states,  that  “  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Grevillea  mucilage  may 
prove  of  considerable  service  to  photographers.”  It  is  certainly  a  new 
adhesive  agent,  and  its  property  of  gelatinisation  renders  it  interesting  ; 
but  we  do  not  at  present  see  the  place  it  is  likely  to  till. 


The  following  formula  is  stated  to  give  a  cement  which  is  transparent 
and  colourless,  very  tenacious,  and  free  from  the  slightest  yellow 
tinge ;  it  might  thus  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes  in  the  studio. 
“  Mix,  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle,  ten  drachms  of  chloroform  with 
twelve-and-a-half  drachms  of  non-vulcanised  caoutchouc,  in  small 
pieces;  the  solution  is  easily  effected;  and  when  finished,  add  two- 
and-a-half  drachms  of  mastic,  and  let  the  whole  macerate  from  eight 
to  ten  days,  shaking  the  mixture  from  time  to  time.”  A  formula  built 
on  these  lines  would  probably  give  an  excellent  cement,  but  either 
there  is  an  error  in  transcription,  or  the  formula  is  merely  imaginary. 
It  reads  like  an  excellent  joke  to  recommend  shaking  a  solution  of 
indiarubber  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  chloroform. 


Our  old  friend  the  Identiscope  seems  almost  as  irrepressible  as  the 
Claimant  himself,  with  whose  features  at  one  time  it  was  so  closely 
brought  into  contact.  It  is  an  interesting  hobby,  doubtlessly;  but 
when  we  see  a  whole  page  in  a  popular  periodical  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  principle  of  its  construction,  we  think  that  the  least 
to  be  expected  is  that  the  scientic  data  upon  which  its  value  is  founded 
hould  be  correct. 


Contrary  to  this,  however,  we  find  such  a  statement  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — “That  when  a  man  stops  growing  the  bones  of  his  face 
stop  growing  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  rest.”  This  is  rather  in¬ 
definite;  but  its  meaning  can  be  guessed  at,  and  how  contrary  to 
truth  that  meaning  is,  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  anatomy 
would  show.  What  a  different  form  the  jaw,  for  instance,  has  in 
earl}-  manhood  and  in  middle  and  later  age  is  known  to  almost  the 
traditional  schoolboy.  Lest  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
principle  of  the  instrument  we  copy  the  following  particulars : — 
“1.  Upon  a  photograph  of  enlarged  magnitude  (sic.)  let  a  right  line 
be  drawn  from  centre  to  centre  of  pupil.  2.  From  the  given  centres 
describe  arcs  intersecting-  each  other  above  and  below  the  right  line, 
of  a  radius  as  the  distance  between  the  centres.”  (Why  that  particular 
radius?)  “ 3.  From  the  points  where  the  arcs  cut  each  other  produce 
the  perpendicular.  This  will  necessarily  be  the  true  facial  perpen¬ 
dicular  whatever  be  the^ose  of  the  sitter,”  &c.  On  these  lines  certain 
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others  are  founded,  and  so  other  similarly  treated  photos  are  to  he 
compared  by  means  of  the  Identiscope.  As  these  lines,  as  fiducial 
marks,  would  all  be  interfered  with  by  the  slightest  deviation  of  the 
axes  of  the  eyes,  and  the  face  itself,  and  its  facial  perpendicular  would 
also  vary  according  to  the  height  and  inclination  of  the  camera  in 
taking  the  portrait,  it  is  evident  that  a  comparison  as  false  as  this 
language  is  pretentious  would  be  obtained ;  the  instrument  could 
possess  no  value  whatever  as  evidence  of  identity  in  legal  questions. 


The  manager  of  the  electric  light  in  a  well-known  studio,  where  the 
successful  introduction  of  electricity  formed  a  starting-point  for  the 
commercial  application  of  this  mode  of  illumination  to  photographic 
portraiture,  stated  that  when  manipulating  and  adjusting  the  carbons 
he  made  a  point  of  keeping  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  so  as  to  ensure 
him  from  accidentally  making  his  body  a  portion  of  the  circuit, 
through  incautiously  handling  both  conductors  at  a  time,  a  mischief 
that  has  happened  more  than  once.  The  possibility  of  such  mischances 
has  quickened  the  inventive  genius  of  electricians,  and  several  plans 
have  recently  been  devised  for  neutralizing  possible  danger  from  such 
causes.  The  subject  is  rather  intricate,  and,  it  is  stated,  is  so  little 
understood,  that  one  gentleman  asserts  that  it  can  be  theoretically 
pi’oved  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  Meanwhile,  therefore,  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  indolent,  it  may  be  safer  for  the  electric  light  manipu¬ 
lator,  when  assisting  at  portrait  taking,  to  continue  keeping  one  hand 
in  his  pocket.  It  may  seem  like  treating  an  important  subject  in  a 
jejune  manner,  but  better  appear  frivolous  than  hang  cataleptic  to  a 
couple  of  copper  wires. 


Last  week  an  article  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  “  life-size  ”  portrait.  Now  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  circumstance  for  photographers,  who  send  their  negatives 
away  to  have  enlargements  made  therefrom,  whether  they  be  termed 
life-size  or  otherwise,  to  be  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  result 
supplied.  This  arises  from  the  picture  proving  very  different,  both  in 
the  size  of  the  features  and  the  general  effect,  from  what  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  difference  between  what  was  desired  and  what  is  ob¬ 
tained  is  frequently  so  great,  as  to  necessitate  a  fresh  enlargement 
having  to  be  produced,  with  the  figure  of  different  proportions. 
This  occurrence  might  easily  be  avoided,  if  the  artist  in  the  first 
instance  decided  for  himself  how  much  of  the  figure  it  was  desirable 
to  include  in  the  picture,  or  the  exact  size  the  head  was  to  be  made ; 
and  then  sent  definite  instructions  as  to  what  was  required.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  for  the  photographer  to  see,  and  judge  for  himself, 
the  effect  of  introducing  more  or  less  of  the  figure  by  the  following- 
simple  method. 


Take  a  camera  and  lens  into  a  darkened  room,  l’lace  the  negative 
to  be  enlarged  in  the  dark  slide ;  draw  the  shutter,  and  open  the  door. 
Then  put  a  paraffine  lamp  or  a  gas  flame  close  to  the  negative,  with  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  intervening  to  diffuse  the  light.  Now  project 
the  image  on  to  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  cardboard,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  enlarged  picture  is  to  be  made.  By  moving  the  paper  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  lens,  any  degree  of  amplification  or  reduction  may 
be  obtained.  When  the  right  proportions  are  secured,  measure  accu¬ 
rately  the  distance  between  any  two  conspicuous  points — say  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  hair  and  the  point  of  the  collar,  or  to  a  button 
on  the  dress.  Then,  in  giving  the  instructions  for  the  enlargement, 
">y,  make  it  to  measure  so  many  inches  between  these  two  points. 


If  any  difficulty  be  experienced — but  there  ought  to  be  none — in 
judging  of  the  appearance  the  finished  picture  will  present  from  the 
image  projected  from  the  negative,  a  transparency  can  easily  be  made 
on  a  dry  plate,  and  used  instead.  This  transparency  may  even  be 
sent  to  the  enlarger  instead  of  the  negative,  so  that  risk  of  damage  to 
the  latter  in  transit  will  be  avoided. 


While  the  image  is  still  on  the  paper,  it  is  advisable  to  take  note  of 
the  amount  of  background  there  is  above  the  head,  as  this  always  has 


an  important  bearing  on  the  finished  picture.  It  is  only  by  the 
judicious  adjustment  of  the  space  above  the  head,  that  a  correct 
impression  can  be  conveyed  of  the  stature  of  the  individual,  and  on 
this  point  the  enlarger  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  negative  only  include  a  head  and  bust.  If  much  room  b; 
allowed  above  the  head,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  portrait 
is  that  of  a  short  person  ;  and  if  but  little  be  left,  the  contrary  idea 
prevails.  By  taking  this  trouble,  and  it  is  but  trilling,  of  throwing 
an  enlarged  image  of  the  negative  on  to  paper,  as  here  suggested,  and 
making  definite  measurements  to  supply  with  the  order,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  delay  may  at  all  times  be  avoided. 


Speaking  of  the  transmission  of  negatives  for  enlargement,  reminds 
us,  as  doubtless  it  may  do  to  many  others,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
usual  circumstance  for  them  to  arrive  at  their  destination  in  fragments, 
owing  to  the  rough  treatment  the  parcel  has  been  subjected  to  on  its 
journey.  If  it  be  sent  by  l’arcels  l*ost,  there  is  no  redress,  the  sender 
must  put  up  with  the  loss.  But,  if  it  be  entrusted  to  a  railway 
company,  or  to  carrying  agents,  then  a  certain — or  we  might  say  an 
uncertain — amount  may  be  recovered  in  case  of  damage,  that  is,  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  parcel  was  carefully  packed  and  duly  labelled  “  fragile/’ 
We  said  just  now,  “  uncertain  ”  amount,  for,  on  one  occasion,  we 
remember  that  a  County  Court  Judge  decided  that  the  value  of  some 
negatives,  produced  at  great  cost,  for  the  breakage  of  which  compensa¬ 
tion  was  claimed,  was  only  that  of  the  glass  upon  which  they  were 
taken. 


It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  known,  as  it  should  be,  that 
parcels  sent  by  rail,  or  by  carriers,  can,  for  a  small  sum,  be  insured  for 
a  definite  amount  in  case  of  injury.  Thus  anj-  dispute,  such  as  that 
just  mentioned,  as  to  the  value,  in  case  of  breakage,  is  avoided.  It  is 
always  a  good  practice,  on  receiving  a  package  of  negatives,  to  shake 
it  to  hear  if  any  are  broken,  before  signing  the  carrier’s  book.  By 
this  means  damage  can  often  be  detected,  and  at  once  notified.  In 
sending  negatives  by  Parcels  Post,  the  address  should  always  be 
written  on  a  label  tied  to  one  end  of  the  package,  and  on  this  the 
stamps  should  be  affixed.  Then  there  will  be  no  risk  of  injury  from 
the  obliterating  stamp  of  the  Post  Office,  which  is  usually  applied  with 
more  vigour  than  respect  for  the  contents  of  the  package. 


A  case  of  some  little  interest  to  photographers  generally  was  brought 
before  the  Magistrate  at  the  Marvlebone  Police  Court  one  day  last 
week.  Proceedings  were  taken  against  an  artist  by  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde,  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  one  of  the 
numerous  photographs  he  has  produced  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 


There  is  no  question  that  many  paintings,  even  those  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  are  largely  indebted  to  photography,  although  the 
fact  is  never  acknowledged  by  the  painter.  So,  also,  are  many  of 
the  cuts  which  appear  in  the  illustrated  papers.  Some  of  these  papers 
pirate  photographs  wholesale,  although  they  generally  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  making  such  alterations  as,  more  or  less,  destroy  the  pho¬ 
tographic  character  of  the  pictures.  They  are  piracies,  even  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  nevertheless. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  painter  is  proceeded  against  by  a  photographer  for 
infringement  of  copyright ;  the  last  occasion  we  can  call  to  mind  just 
now  was  some  few  years  back,  at  Maidstone,  when  an  artist  had 
painted  a  picture  of  the  old  bridge  from  a  copyright  photograph.  In 
this  case  a  conviction  followed — a  fine  was  imposed,  and  the  painting, 
a  somewhat  valuable  one,  was  forfeited  to  the  photographer.  The 
existing  Copyright  Act  does  give  photographers  protection  in  their 
works,  provided  the  copyright  has  been  properly  effected. 


How  are  photographs  produced  by  electricity?  In  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  police  court,  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  Mr.  Van 
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tier  Weyde  is  stated  to  be  the  inventor  of  “  a  system  of  taking  portraits 
by  electricity.”  This  announcement,  doubtless,  is  somewhat  startling, 
not  to  say  alarming,  to  some  nervous  individuals,  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  read  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  killed  by  lightning,  the  images 
of  adjacent  objects  have  be&n  impressed  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
body.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  may  conjecture  that  the  new 
invention  may,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  based  upon  this  alleged 
circumstance.  If  so,  the  thought  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  from  the 
fear  that  something  may  possibly  go  wrong  with  the  appliances 
during  the  operation.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  only 
produces  his  portraits  with  the  electric  light  as  a  source  of  illumination. 

. . . 4 - - 

THE  PART  GELATINE  PLAYS  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

I  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  II.  S.  Starnes’s  article  of  last  week 
on  which  I  should  like  to  join  issue  with  him,  if  you  will  accord 
me  space. 

Without  following  him  through  his  several  articles  of  the  past  two 
years,  or  questioning  the  correctness  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  action 
of  light  causes  a  “  busting  of  the  cells  ”  of  gelatine  surrounding  the 
particles  of  silver  bromide,  I  would  ask  him  to  explain  certain  facts 
which  require  no  proof — to  explain  them,  at  least,  consequently  with 
his  own  postulates.  For  instance,  Mr.  Starnes  says 

“The  action  of  boiling,  or  emulsification  with  ammonia,  is  to  slightly  de¬ 
compose  the  gelatine,  which  allows  the  particles  to  burst  the  gelatine  cells 
more  readily,  and  in  consequence  we  can  get  the  same  effect  on  a  negative  with 
a  much  shorter  exposure.  For  the  most  rapid  plates,  what  we  require  is  that 
the  gelatine  must  be  just  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  sufficient  to  protect 
the  particles  unacted  upon  by  light  from  the  developer,  but  so  weak  that  the 
most  sudden  and  feeble  vibration  of  the  particles  is  sufficient  to  strain  or 
burst  it.” 

In  other  and  simpler  words,  the  softer  and  more  rotten  the  gelatine 
—  other  things  being  equal  —  the  m  ire  rapid  will  be  an  emulsion,  a 
statement  which  I  venture  to  think  requires  a  great  deal  of  proof  ; 
but  that  I  will  pass.  Granting,  for  arguments  sake,  that  it  is  so,  will 
Mr.  Starnes  explain  the  discrepancy  between  his  hypothesis — I  will 
not  say  theory  —  and  the  following  experiment  ?  Let  him  prepare  an 
emulsion,  or  rather  precipitate  a  quantity  of  silver  bromide  in  a  state 
of  extremely  tine  division  b3r  Abney’s,  Burton’s,  or  any  other  pre¬ 
cipitation  method,  and  divide  it  into  two  portions.  Let  him  also 
prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  any  hard 
gelatine  to  emulsify  the  bromide,  and  let  this  be  also  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  it 
Isas  been  partially  decomposed  or  lost  some  of  its  hardness.  Now, 
the  two  portions  of  bromide  being  identical,  let  them  be  emulsified 
with  the  separate  samples  of  gelatine,  one  of  which  will  be  much 
nearer  that  “stage  of  decomposition”  which  Mr.  Starnes  considers 
essential  to  sensitiveness.  Let  the  conditions  of  mixing  be  identical 
in  either  case,  and  let  no  further  digestion  or  “cooking”  be  resorted 
to,  but  simply  coat  a  few  plates  right  away. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  we  should  have  two  sets  of  plates,  one 
1  of  which  would  be  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  other,  owing  to 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  gelatine.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
We  shall  find  on  development  that  possibly  one  set  of  plates  may 
develop  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  there  will  probably  be  phy¬ 
sical  differences  in  the  character  of  the  image ;  but  I  challenge  Mr. 
Starnes  to  show  that  by  any  method  of  identical  development — whether 
forced  or  otherwise — one  emulsion  is  one  bit  more  sensitive  than  the 
other. 

Were  it  otherwise  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  would  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  gelatine,  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  silver 
bromide  as  well  as  its  condition  being  quite  immaterial,  a  supposition 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

Another  point  I  should  like  Mr.  Starnes  to  explain  is  this.  If 
^  boiling,  by  decomposing  the  yelatine,  increases  the  sensitiveness,  what 
|  effect  can  it  possibly  have  on  the  finished  emulsion,  since  the  boiled 
\  gelatine  is  probably  all  removed  in  the  washing,  and  what  remains  to 
hold  the  silver  bromide  and  protect  it  is  the  unboiled  gelatine  added 
alter  cooking  ? 

If  Mr.  Starnes  can  settle  this  puzzle  I  shall  be  pleased  to  ask  him 
a  question  or  two  further,  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 


ELECTRO-CIIEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Tiie  laws  of  combining  proportion  apply  to  idtimate  particles. 
Although  the  conclusions  of  the  advocates  of  argentous  salts  are 
in  comparative  conformity  with  those  laws,  and  only  appear  to 
necessitate  the  reclassification  of  some  half-dozen  elements,  vet  the 
analyses  upon  which  these  conclusions  were  based  are,  confessedly, 
all-insufficient  to  justify  ought  save  a  negation  of  the  laws  them¬ 
selves. 

The  boundary-line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is 
not  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence  than  the  scientific  frontier 
dividing  the  mechanical  and  kinetic  forces.  While  as  yet  we  have 
not  precisely  established  the  relationship  existing  between  the  various 
provinces  of  natural  philosophy,  yet  we  have  settled  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  however  contradictory  to  all  appearance  tlieir  manifestations  may 
be,  t lie  laws  themselves  are  absolutely  immutable. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  nature  of  solutions,  of  alloys,  of  capillary 
attraction,  of  catalytic  decomposition,  See.,  and  so  on  to  endless  chaos, 
but  one  law  we  all  acknowledge  and  obey,  a  law  to  which  I  can  give 
no  name  but  which  is  symbolised  in  the  phrase,  Mors  janua  vita. 
Matter  is  indestructible  because  synthesis  is  dependant  on  cremacausis. 

But  a  general  rule  which  we  perceive  to  be  true  with  more  facility 
is  that  the  characteristics  of  a  compound  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  its  components.  This,  even  normal  salts,  not  to  mention  sub¬ 
salts,  alloys,  and  mixtures,  abundantly  illustrate.  It  appears  to  me 
extremely  strange  that  the  mean  solubility  and  insolubility  of  the 
product  of  an  insolated  argentic  haloid  salt  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  alone  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  for¬ 
mula,  and  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  the  other  difficulties  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  want  of  a  rationally  logical  connection  of  the 
isolated  data,  namely,  weakness  of  over-exposed  negatives  or  images, 
abnormal  colour  exceptionally  prominent,  and  mean  solubility,  between 
Ag.  and  Ag.  Cl.,  See.,  of  the  intermediate  compound  or  mixture,  is  very 
striking,  even  to  a  dispassionate  and  unbiassed  mind. 

But  doctors  differ  in  their  diagnoses.  Without  adopting  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Ilardwich,  and  frequently  contradicting  his  tenets 
in  points  vital  to  his  theory,  Capt.  Abney  avows  his  belief  in  the 
“  sub-bromide  ”  theory,  for  the  public  acceptance  of  which  the  former 
gentleman  was  chiefly  responsible.  While  Mr.  Ilardwich  point-blank 
denied  any  real  similarity  in  the  method  of  production  of  a  latent 
image,  and  that  -which,  visible,  was  due  to  prolonged  solar  action,  and 
confined  the  existence  of  a  sub-salt  exclusively  to  the  formation  of  the 
visibly  discoloured  compound,  Capt.  Abney  iterates,  and  reiterates — 
as  Mr.  Harrison  remarks,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  his  statement, 
—that  the  latent  and  more  or  less  instantaneously  insolated  image  is 
chemically  formed,  and  is  a  sub-haloid  salt.  (For  Capt.  Abney’s  own 
words,  I  would  refer  all  interested,  to  such  of  his  Handbooks  on 
Emulsion  Processes  as  have  been  published  from  1878  to  1882  ;  they 
are  very  pleasant  reading.)  It  is  entirely  because  I  have  attempted 
to  read  up  the  evidence  since  the  time  of  Scheele,  because  I  found 
that  the  preponderating  -weight  of  facts  and  the  testimony  of  most  of 
the  most  capable  of  great  men,  antagonistic  to  this  view — ere  I  had 
heard  of  Capt.  Abney’s  name, — that  I  ventured  to  disbelieve  his 
assurance  that  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  was  on  his  side.  It 
was  because  I  had  tried  to  summarise  the  essentials  to  development ; 
to  simplify  the  consideration  of  all  photographic  phenomena  by 
-weeding  out  excrescences  tending  to  confuse  the  mind,  while  trying 
to  obtain  a  broad  and  firm  grasp  of  all  photographic  action,  that  I 
ventured  to  think  that  if  I  could  illustrate  my  reasoning  by  success¬ 
fully  developing  the  latent  image  in  a  manner — as  I  then  thought, — 
hitherto  unattempted,  I  should  do  much  to  prove  the  validity  of  m3' 
conclusions. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  again  and  again,  b3*  Captain  Abney,  that 
the  first  action  of  light  is  to  turn  2  Ag  Br.  into  Ag2  Br.  and  Br, 
Moreover  he  insists  that  “if  we  mean  to  develop  plates Iw  the  alkaline 
or  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  where  the  supply  of  silver  is  derived 
from  the  film  itself,  we  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  silver  necessary  to  give  opacity  to  the  developed  image  in 
the  highest  lights.  Practical^  it  is  found  that  if,  over  every  square 
inch  of  plate  there  is  four-and-a-half  grains  of  metallic  silver,  this  is 
attained  ;  anything  less,  therefore,  would  give  a  lack  of  density,  any¬ 
thing  over  would  tend  to  give  harsh  negatives.”  (Em.  Pro.  1878, 
pp.  16,  17.)  Again,  a  little  further  on,  he  says,  speaking  of  pyro, 
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“  from  chemical  analysis  of  the  developer  after  it  lias  been  used,  it 
is  found  that  a  weakly  alkaline  solution  is  only  capable  of  reducing 
about  one-third  of  the  bromide  that  a  concentrated  solution  is  capable 
of  reducing.”  After  confessing  the  siaiilarity  of  development  to  the 
silvering  of  mirrors,  and  stating  the  truism  that  if  the  developer  be 
not  restrained  “  the  film  will  be  reduced  all  over  its  surface,”  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  retarding  action  consequent  upon  the  addition  of  a  soluble 
bromide  to  the  developer,  and  with  reference  to  the  part  it  plays 
therein,  he  fu.ther  says:  “this  is  a  question  easily  asked,  but  by  no 
means  easily  answered.  Without  entering  into  any  elaborate  proof 
it  seems  that  the  silver  bromide  is  capable  of  forming  a  compound 
with  the  alkaline  bromide  which  the  sub-bromide  cannot  do.”  Paren¬ 
thetically  allow  me  to  remark  that  he  again  gives  absolutely  no  proof, 
and  again  begs  the  question.  Finally,  he  thus  defines: — “  An  alkaline 
developer  consists  of  a  strong  absorbent  of  oxygen,  an  alkali,  and  a 
soluble  bromide  or  chloride.”  On  the  next  page,  “  The  following 
equation  gives  an  idea  of  what  will  take  place,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
accurate  in  a  chemical  point  of  view.  2  Ag„B.\+  pvrogallic  acid 
+  2  NH4.  IIO  =  4  Ag  +  oxidised  pvrogallic  acid  +  2  NII4  Br  +  ILO 
The  whole  of  the  action  depends  upon  the  affinity  for  oxygen  of  the 
oxygen  absorbent.  The  stronger  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  greater 
the  energy  of  development.” 

Now,  though  of  necessity  antagonistic  to  Capt.  Abney,  I  sincerely 
wish  to  avoid  impertinence  or  discourtesy.  As  a  tyro  opposed  to  a 
veteran,  I  must  strike  hard  ;  but  I  owe  all  my  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  fog  to  him,  aud  I  should  not  thus  ungracefully  and  ungratefully 
quote  and  comment,  but  that  I  feel  under  the  necessity  of  touching 
upon  certain  salient  issues,  and  the  course  I  have  adopted  may  save 
me  from  misinterpretation,  and  will  assuredly  prevent  my  being 
accused  of  setting  up  a  man  of  straw,  or  of  knocking  him  down 
again.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  questions  involved 
Capt.  Abney’s  dicta  typify,  or  are  the  accepted  beliefs  of  most  men 
Further  apology  is  useless. 

I  have  already  repeated  more  than  once  that  I  believe  that  the 
initial  action  of  light  is  to  produce  nuclei  of  metallic  silver.  Apart 
from  all  minor  considerations,  this  view  appears  to  me  most  perfectly 
consistent  with  all  observed  facts  ;  most  in  consonance  with  the 
various  requirements  of  a  plating  action,  and  most  in  harmony  with 
that  electro-chemical  or  galvanic  action  which  modern  science 
recognises  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  chemical  affinity.  Greatly 
in  favour  of  this  “  metallic  ”  theory  is  the  fact  that  the  early  interpre¬ 
tation  of  electrolytic  action  which  assumed  that  in  the  decomposition 
of  a  salt  the  acid  went  to  the  positive,  the  base  to  the  negative  pole,  and 
that  acid  and  base  were  again  split  up  electrolyticallv,  has  given  way 
to  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  explanation.  In  his  Natural 
Philosophy,  under  the  section  Electro-Chemistry,  page  713,  Deschanel 
says :  “  This  complicated  hypothesis  of  two  successive  electrolyses  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  It  was,  in  fact,  simply  framed  to  suit  the 
chemical  theories  which  regarded  a  salt  as  the  result  of  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  a  base.” 

Cathions  are  metals  pure  and  simple,  and  include  the  type  II,  and 
NI14.  Having  already  proved  that  copper  development  is  an  electro¬ 
chemical  action,  and  that  this  action  j,s  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  exposure 
to  which  the  sensitive  film  has  been  subjected,  it  seems  fairly 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  positive  metallic  eathion  is  liberated 
from  an  electrolyte,  and  goes  to,  or  falls  upon,  the  negative  electrode 
or  cathode.  In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  submit  proof  that, 
integrally,  cathode  and  eathion  consist  of  metallic  silver.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  it  behoves  me  more  to  insist  that,  in  all 
theoretical  development,  the  presupposition  of  a  metallic  nucleus  alone 
justifies  the  inference  that  a  true,  not  a  pseudo-,  plating  action  is 
more  or  less  patent  in  all  development.  Where,  ashy  the  ‘  molecular’ 
and  ‘  sub-bromide  ’  theories  as  first  propounded,  the  nucleus  is  inferred 
to  be  a  compound,  the  parallel  becomes  invalid.  To  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  already  detailed  results,  I  attach  great  importance. 
That  sufficient  density  cannot  be  obtained  unless  there  are  four  and 
a  half  grains  of  metallic  silver  to  the  square  inch  of  negative,  I  fail  to 
see.  three  grains  to  the  half-plate  is,  I  take  it,  nearer  the  proportion 
recommended  in  the  most  approved  formulae,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  professional  plate-makers  allow  much  more.  Touching  the 
analysis  of  a  used  alkaline  developer,  the  definition  of  which  I  cannot 
accept  for  the  copper,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  the  orthodox  ; 


but  instead  of  seeing  any  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  regarding 
the  part  played  by  the  soluble  bromide  (e.g.  NII4  Br.),  I  hold  it  to  be 
one  of  the  simplest  problems  presented  to  us  by  development.  As 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  I  may  say,  “ammonia  p  r  *c 
is  adeveloper,”  and  gathers  unto  its  liquid  bosom  the  team  of  bromine 
shed  by  argentic  bromide,  when  struck  by  light.  It  yeariietti  also 
towards  pyro.  Where  pyro  alone  cannot  bring  up  the  puny  latent 
image,  ammonia  helps  it.  When  311.,  C„  1 1.,  ( ).,  blends  with  GNU,  1 1 1  *, 
a  touching  compound  is  formed,  having  approximately,  this  shape  :  — 
C6  H8  O./"  (NH,,yC„  II.,  Os'"  NH  NIL  C6  H,  0,'"  Nll.o. 
otherwise  C18 IL0  N(.  O10.  This  generally  manages  to  train  up  in  th  * 
way  it  should  go  a  weakly  or  well-formed  embryo,  but  where 
precocity  is  inferred,  NII4  Br.  is  called  in,  and  given  piecemeal,  not  to 
the  babe,  but  to  its  nurse,  which  greedily,  with  its  amidogen-imidogeii 
mouth  swallows  the  bait,  becomes  weaker,  and  consequently  brings  up 
the  child  better.  In  other  words,  pyrogallem  becomes  partially  recon¬ 
verted  into  tribromopyrogallin  and  hydroxylamine. 

I  am  sorry  that  in  my  last  I  did  not  give  the  ammonia  sufficient 
credit,  whether  in  its  capacity  of  bromine-abs irbeut  or  in  that  of 
solvent,  for  cuprous  and  argentic  oxides.  I  trace  a  very  decided 
parallel  between  the  way  in  which  the  metal  ammonium  acts  through 
the  liquid  agency  of  the  proto-  or  per-oxide  of  the  gaseous  metal 
hydrogen  upon  the  metal  copper,  and  the  true  developing  action  set 
up,  when,  later, — no  plate  of  copper  being  used, — the  metallic  nucleus 
of  silver  reduces  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  which, 
in  its  turn,  reduces  tli9  hitherto  unaffected  bromide  of  silver.  I  quite 
confess  that  the  salts  and  oxides  of  copper  are  developers,  but  as 
density-givers  or  reducing  agents,  they  are  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  metal  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  solubility  of  cuprous 
and  cupric  oxides  in  ammonia,  and  their  insolubility  in  potash  might 
lead  one  to  the  inference  that  they,  and  not  the  copper,  reduced  the 
silver  bromide;  be  it  remembered,  however,  that  potash  is  also  no 
solvent  for  Ag._,  0,  and  fearlessly  I  would  court  the  investigation  of 
the  matter  by  all  honest  scientists.  Hugh  Brebnkii. 

{To  be  concluded  ne.vt  Week.) 

■ - -♦ - 

THE  PERISHABILITY  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 
Recently  I  drew  attention  in  these  pages  to  the  circumstance  that 
gelatine  negatives  not  treated  with  alum  or  other  strong  hardening  or 
tanning  matters,  probably  have  not  within  them  the  elements  of  per¬ 
manency  in  as  a  strong  degree  as  those  which  have  been  so  soaked, 
and  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  was  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  alum-treated  plates  are  more  imperishable  than  others. 
The  fact  was  also  mentioned  that  Hungarian,  or  other  leathers,  tanned 
or  hardened  with  alum,  are  more  harsh  and  less  waterproof  than 
leathers  tanned  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  now  raises  the  additional 
question,  whether  it  be  possible  to  well  tan  negatives  in  a  proper  way, 
without  imparting  to  them  an  injurious  stain. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  work  out  this  problem 
practically,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  vegetable  astringents  differ  in 
the  hardness  and  durability  of  the  leathers  they  produce.  Oak-bark 
infusion  is  slow  in  action,  but  produces  a  first-class  leather.  Infusion 
of  valonia,  prepared  from  the  acorn-cups  of  an  oak  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  gives  a  hard  and  heavy  leather.  Red  catechu,  or  cutch,  is 
very  cheap,  and  tans  quickly ;  so  also  does  the  pale  catechu,  known  as 
gambier,  but  the  leathers  produced  by  the  catechus  are  soft  and 
spongy  unless  some  other  tanning  material  be  added  to  the  infusion. 
Good  leather  is  scarce  in  the  shops  now-a-days,  and  high  in  price, 
because  of  the  great  length  of  time  it  takes  to  tan.  It  has  a  strong 
“leathery”  smell,  the  well-known  smell  being  due  to  the  oak-bark,  and 
not  to  the  original  hides.  When  this  particular  smell  is  present  in  the 
leather  in  strength  it  is  a  good  sign,  though  not  all  that  is  requisite  to 
afford  materials  for  sound  judgment  whether  the  leather  was  entirely 
tanned  by  oak-bark  infusion,  and  for  a  long  time. 

As  to  the  durability  of  leather,  I  recently  published  some  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  since  then,  to  glean  facts  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
have  seen  Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher,  who  has  extensive  experience  as  to  the 
durability  of  various  leathers  used  in  the  printed  book  department  of 
the  national  library.  In  that  department  the  dates  of  the  bindings  of 
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books  go  back  to  about  the  year  14-50  or  14-5-5,  and  some  of  them  arc 
in  very  good  condition.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
English  leather  during  the  last  hundred  years,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  cheapness,  therefore  for  rapid  tanning. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  he  gave  me  having  a  bearing  upon  pho¬ 
tography,  is  tiiat  morocco  leather  is  decidedly  the  most  durable  leather 
for  the  bindings  of  books.  This  is  made  from  different  skins,  namely 
those  of  the  goat,  seal,  and  sheep,  but  the  tanning  material  is  one, 
namely,  sumach.  It  takes  but  twenty-four  hours  to  tan  a  sheepskin 
with  this  substance,  so  probably  twelve  hours  or  less  in  it,  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  gelatine  plate.  Another  point  which  may  be  in  favour 
of  sumach  is,  that  the  Sicilian  variety,  which  is  the  best,  is  used  to  tan 
leather  white.  Whether  it  would  give  gelatine  an  opaque  whiteness, 
or  leave  the  film  transparent,  is  a  matter  for  experiment.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  cheap  enough,  the  prices  in  the  London  market  varying  from 
about  I5u  to  10s.  Gd.  a  cwt.,  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  pulverised 
form.  Sumach  is  a  small  plant  which  grows  wild  in  southern  Europe 
and  southern  America,  but  is  also  extensively  cultivated  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes;  this  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Italy.  The  leaves  are  the  portion  of  the  plant  used  in  tanning. 

Next  in  durability  to  morocco  leather,  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  comes 
roan,  which  is  prepared  from  sheepskin  ;  calf  is  worse,  and  russian 
leather  worse  still.  Among  the  curiosities  of  binding  we  examined, 
was  that  of  a  book  bound  in  deerskin  and  wooden  boards,  published 
in  143-5,  and  still  in  good  condition.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
books  bound  in  vellum;  modern  vellum  cracks  very  much  with  time. 
Plenty  of  morocco-bound  books  of  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  There  is  an  ugly  rumour 
afloat,  that  the  be3t Turkey  ”  morocco  comes  from  Switzerland,  and 
the  best  “  Levant  ”  morocco  from  Austria.  Some  of  the  books  in  the 
Museum,  bound  in  tanned  pigskin,  have  lasted  well.  One  book  there 
is  bound  in  the  skin  of  the  kangaroo  ;  this  is  in  the  King’s  Library,  and 
rvas  presented,  at  Botany  Bay,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1780.  The 
artificial  colouring  matters  of  leathers  do  not  seem  to  injure  their 
durability. 

This  general  information  is  penned  in  the  hope  that  those  who  wish 
to  develope  a  process  for  rendering  particular  negatives  exceptionally 
durable,  will  try  the  effect  of  tanning  the  films  with  suitable  vege¬ 
table  astringents.  Most  of  these  astringents  are  absorbents  of  oxygen, 
consequently  likely  to  be  developing  agents.  In  solution  with  an 
alkali,  if  any  such  mixture  should  bring  out  a  picture  well,  there  would 
be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  at  the  time  that  the.  negative  was 
rendered  more  durable ;  the  slower  such  development,  the  greater 
would  be  the  permanency  of  the  result.  Gallic  acid,  so  often  used  in 
the  past  for  paper  and  other  negatives,  is  not  a  tanning  agent ;  pyro- 
gallol  probably  has  a  feeble  influence,  however,  in  that  direction. 

W.  II.  IIahuisox. 


♦ 


A  TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  III. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  the  amount  of  importance  and  emolument 
attached  in  Spain  to  the  office  of  Torero,  or  Bull-fighter.  The 
successful  “  Matador,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  wounded,  baited, 
and  almost  maddened  bull  his  coup  dc  (/race,  is  the  envied  and 
admired  of  all  Spaniards.  He  is  honoured,  feted,  praised,  and  sung 
by  all,  and  not  seldom  amasses  a  considerable  fortune.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  he  is  of  obscure  origin,  usually  commencing  life  as  a  butcher 
boy,  or  in  some  kindred  occupation.  Some  of  the  most  famed 
matadors  are  also  “  impresari ,”  or  contractors  for  the  bull-fight  dis¬ 
plays,  receiving  a  subsidy  and  taking  the  gate  money  on  the  one 
hand,  and  providing  bulls,  horses,  and  toreros  on  the  other.  The 
matadors  are  frequently  wealthy  men,  and,  in  many  matters,  may  be 
considered  to  lead  the  fashion,  as,  for  example,  in  the  manner  of 
wearing  that  very  tasteful  garment,  the  “  Capa,”  made  of  Spanish 
broadcloth  and  lined  with  bright-coloured  plush,  velvet,  or  even  fur. 
I  have  given  this  amount  of  notice  to  bull-fighting  and  bull-fighters, 
because  the  institution  holds  a  place  almost  unique  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes ;  Fred  Archer  is,  no  doubt,  an  object  of 
veneration  to  a  class  of  young  men  and  old  grooms  in  Britain  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Archer’s  cut  of  trousers  is  much  affected  by  our 
aris'ociacy ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  of  Her  Majesty  presiding  and  acting 


as  judge  at  a  prize-fight.  The  Spaniards  say  they  can  live  happy  so 
long  as  they  have  “  pan  y  toros  ” — bread  and  bulls. 

While  yet  we  were  in  Seville,  I  found  that  we  were  getting 
through  such  a  lot  of  work,  and  exposing  so  many  plates,  that  I  began 
to  realise  the  fact  that  1  was  going  to  have  a  very  small  supplv  of 
plates  left  for  Algeria,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  always  formed 
part  of  our  intended  tour.  Like  a  certain  statesman,  1  had  more  than 
“  one  course  open  to  me.”  One  course  Avas  to  Avrita  home  for  a 
further  supply  of  plates  to  be  sent  to  meet  me  at  Algiers;  the  other 
Avas  to  take  more  time  in  Spain,— specially  at  the  famous  Alhambra, — 
use  all  my  plates,  save  money,  and  come  home  sooner  than  at  first 
intended.  1  determined  for  various  reasons  to  adopt  the  latter  course, 
especially  as  I  found  Spain  much  more  interesting  and  prolific  of  Avork 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

We  left  Seville  on  February  23rd,  and  passed  by  train  through  a 
country  not  in  any  Avay  remarkable.  We  saAV  a  lot  of  the  best  bulls  for 
fighting  purposes,  kept  in  a  large  enclosure,  and,  as  I  Avas  informed, 
carefully  fed,  but  not  handled  more  than  necessary.  A  small  range  of 
hills  is  covered  Avith  little  hermitages,  each  one  occupied  by  a  solitary 
anchorite.  The  superior  of  the  community, — if  it  can  so  be  called, — 
rings  his  bell  at  certain  very  inconvenient  hours,  and  every  hermit  is 
expec'ed  to  ring  his  bell  in  ansAver,  so  that  the  superior  may  know 
they  are  “  all  present,”  and  at  work  over  their  devotions.  On  our 
arrival  at  Cordoba,  and  during  our  drive  to  the  Hotel  Svizo,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  AATe  had  made  a  big  mistake  in  coming  to  that 
city  at  least ;  narroAv,  ugly,  uninteresting,  badly-paved  streets,  and 
not  a  building  of  any  value  to  be  seen.  IIoAvever,  I  did  the  city  a 
gross  injustice,  as  I  speedily  found  Avhen,  after  lunch,  Ave  took  a  walk 
through  other  streets.  The  paA'ements  remained  as  before,  but  the 
old  Moorish  houses  took  new  and  curious  shapes,  with  their  pic¬ 
turesque  Moorish  courts,  their  quaint  balconies,  and  their  utter 
disregard  of  system,  symmetry,  and  convenience.  Great  Avas  my 
surprise,  and  great  my  pleasure,  Avhen  Ave  entered  the  courtyard  of 
the  mosque,  filled  with  orange-trees  in  full  fruit,  a  fine  fountain, 
Avhere  pretty  groups  of  Avomen  and  girls  were  drawing  Avater,  and 
priests  moving  slowly  along  the  portico  of  the  immense  building. 
Still  greater  Avas  my  Avonderment  as  entering  the  Mosque  itself  Ave 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  columns,  for  I  can  liken  it 
to  nothing  else,  so  numerous  and  so  Aaried  were  these  Moorish 
columns.  Parts  of  these  pillars  had  been  plastered  and  wliite- 
Avashed  OA  er  by  the  early  conquerors  of  the  Moors,  in  jealousy  of  the 
vanquished;  but  parts  had  been  relieved  of  the  Vandal  covering,  and 
displayed  Moorish  decoration  in  its  noblest  character.  We  wandered 
at  random  amongst  these  columns  for  nearly  an  hour  before  we  found 
ourselves  suddenly  in  a  Christian  cathedral,  buried  among  the  pillars  of 
the  Moor.  This  cathedral  is  a  fine  piece  of  Avork,  splendid  with  rich 
carvings  in  mahogany  and  marble,  and  noble  designs  of  altar  and 
lectern.  We  suav  the  pillar  to  Avhich  a  captivo  Avas  for  many  years 
chained,  and  Ave  saAv  the  crucifix  carved,  deep  in  the  adamant  marble, 
Avith  his  nails  alone.  In  the  Mosque  there  are  about  850  columns  of 
various  marbles,  from  all  parts  of  the  AVorld,and  so  arranged  that  they 
appear  to  have  no  more  apparent  design  or  plan  than  the  forest,  to 
Avhich  I  have  already  likened  them.  In  this  Mosque  I  entered  upon 
what  Avas  to  me  a  totally  new  branch  of  photography.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  ayIio  knoAV  me  personally,  I  had,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  Avrite,  neA'er  to  my  knoAvledge  attempted  to  photograph  a 
regular  interior,  if  I  accept  an  attempt  on  one  occasion  at  a  drawing 
room.  It  will  be  believed,  therefore,  that  I  Avas  in  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  my  first  serious  attempt  at  interior  photography  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  I  aauis  probably  tliroAATing  aAvay  a  plate. 
This  interior  Avas  so  very  internal,  no  light  reaching  the  pillars  except 
from  above,  and  the  columns  of  all  different  colours,  doAvn  to  the 
darkest  reds.  But  I  determined  to  try,  at  least,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  tAvo  negatives  I  exposed  in  the  Mosque  have  turned  out  as  well 
as  any  negatives  taken  during  my  whole  tour.  (Rapid  Rectilinear 
U,  eleven  minutes.)  The  Doctor  also  had  a  shot  at  the  cathedral 
inside  the  Mosque.  Here  the  ceiling  was  Avhite,  and  lighted  from 
above,  but  the  choir  was  all  dark  wood,  in  wonderful  carving;  and 
Avhen  I  came  to  develope  the  Doctor’s  plates,  I  found  the  ceiling  very 
good,  but  the  choir  a  mere  blank  as  regards  detail. 

Having  done  these  interiors,  and  nearly  caught  a  severe  cold,— for 
this  mosque  is  like  a  Avell  for  obscurity  and  coldness, — AA'e  came  out 
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once  more,  passed  through  the  Court  of  Oranges  mentioned  before, 
and  made  for  the  river  side,  past  a  tall  column  erected  in  memory  of 
victory  over  the  Moors,  which  column  I  photographed  simply  as  a 
remembrance  of  Cordoba,  for  beauty  it  has  none.  At  the  river  side 
we  at  once  came  upon  a  curious  old  Moorish  mill,  driven  by  the  water 
of  the  river ;  this  I  tried  a  view  of.  The  river  here  is  spanned  by  a 
broad  bridge  with  many  piers,  for  the  river  is  wide ;  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  I  got  several  views  of  the  bridge,  the  river, 
more  old  mills  in  the  river,  the  cathedral  and  town  being  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  These  views  do  well  enough  for  lantern  slides,  but  on  silver 
they  are  not  worth  printing  for  reasons  that  will  appear  hereafter. 
Everything  about  Cordoba  has  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  near  the 
side  of  the  river  there  is  a  row  of  houses,  some  dilapidated,  others  in 
total  ruins,  forming  about  as  quaint  an  appendage  to  a  city  as  anything 
I  ever  saw.  The  great  trade  of  Cordoba  is  bootmaking,  the  Spanish 
word  for  a  bootmaker  is  cordoban,  but  whether  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  town  or  the  name  of  the  town,  from  the  word,  I  cannot  say. 
I  bought  a  pair  of  boots  in  Cordoba,  they  are  of  untanned  leather,  and 
I  had  considerable  trouble  to  get  a  proper  fit;  the  Spaniards  walk  so 
little,— -in  this  the}^  strongly  resemble  the  Italians, — that  their  feet  are 
far  narrower  than  ours,  and  the  boots  that  would  fit  me  for  length 
were  as  narrow  as  any  ladies’  dancing  slippers.  At  last  by  a  “  give- 
and-take  ”  S3rstem  I  got  a  pair  of  boots  that  would  go  on  to  my  foot 
without  pinching  it  across,  the  result  is  they  are  about  as  long  as  some 
I  have  seen  used  in  a  “  breakdown,”  chez  Messrs.  Moore  and  Burgess. 
My  other  Cordoba  investment  was  an  old  dollar-piece  beaten  out  into 
a  little  drinking  cup ;  I  ought  to  say  that,  mindful  of  Brigham  Young’s 
experience, — vide  Artemus  Ward, — I  bought  two;  I  did  not  want  my 
“  hopefuls  ”  to  quarrel  over  their  cup.  Cordoba  in  its  own  way  is 
about  as  interesting  a  place  as  I  know ;  its  “  streets  ”  are  very  narrow, 
and  the  pavement  excruciating  to  pedestrians ;  but  it  is  full  of  quaint 
“  bits  ”  that  would  immensely  please  some  of  my  photographic  friends. 
We  left  for  Granada  about  noon  on  the  2oth  of  February,  but  before 
leaving  I  had  a  shot  at  the  Moorish  Market,  which  was  then  full  of 
people  buying  and  selling  all  manner  of  things.  All  through  our  travels 
we  had  the  most  remarkable  luck  in  weather.  As  soon  as  we  arrived 
at  any  city  the  weather  became  tolerable,  as  soon  as  we  prepared  to 
leave  the  sky  wept  for  our  departure.  From  Cordoba  the  train  took 
us  at  first  through  a  flat,  plain  country,  covered  with  olive  trees,  pome¬ 
granates,  and  almond  trees,  the  latter  in  blossom  at  this  time.  At 
Bobadilla  we  got  a  capital  luncheon,  and  then  the  country  changed 
entirely  in  appearance.  We  passed  up  steep  ascents,  through  gulleys 
and  tunnels,  carved  and  blasted  out  of  the  rock.  One  remarkable  peak 
was  called  La  Pena  de  los  Inamorados — the  Lover’s  Peak ;  we  first 
passed  by  the  base  of  it,  and  later  saw  it  almost  directly  below  us. 
The  story  is  that  two  lovers  were  foolish  enough,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  me,  to  jump  off  this  rock  in  company.  What  says  the  quotation? 

“  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  leapt 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  ?  ” 

Surely  there  is  something  wrong  there  ?  It  must  be  this : — - 

‘  ‘  ’Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  leapt 
Than  never  to  have  leapt  at  all  !  ” 

Among  these  valleys  we  passed  several  beautifully-situated  towns, 
among  which  I  would  specify  Archidona  and  Loja,  pronounced  Lo-lia. 
About  five  hours  drive  from  Loja  is  Alhama,  where  the  late  earth¬ 
quakes  did  a  good  deal  of  jumbling-up,  but  we  had  not  time  to  diverge 
such  a  distance.  I  met  a  party  afterwards  who  had  gone  to  see 
Alhama ;  they  told  me  it  was  very  interesting,  but  not  amenable  to 
photography.  We  arrived  at  Granada  about  8.fi0  p.m.,  and  got  into 
the  omnibus  of  Seiior  Mariano,  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Washington- 
Irving,  which  is  not  in  the  town  but  in  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra. 
It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  after  leaving  the  town  by  the 
Alhambra  Gate  we  drove  up  a  steep  hill  through  an  avenue  of  glorious 
tall  elms,  planted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Anything  more  lovely  than  the  effect  of  the  trees,  bare  of  leaves  and 
slender  of  stem,  meeting  in  an  arch  overhead,  and  glitteiing  in  the 
moonlight,  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  not  to  say  describe.  Arriving 
at  the  hotel,  the  landlord  being  by  chance  in  our  company,  and  having 
with  kind  forethought  ordered  rooms  for  us  beforehand,  we  found  a 
most  comfortable  house,  and  in  our  room  a  roaring  fire,  the  first  we 
had  seen  since  we  left  England,  and  the  last  we  saw  till  we  returned. 


I  am  possibly  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  attempt  to 
describe  Granada  as  we  found  it  the  next  morning.  Much  as  1  had 
heard  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  Alhambra,  the  reality 
infinitely  surpassed  both  in  beauty  and  wonder  the  brightest  picture 
my  mind  had  conceived ;  and  not  only  the  Alhambra,  but  <  Iranada,  and 
not  only  Granada  but  the  plains  around  it,  and  the  glorious  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  distance,  combine  to  make  this  comparatively  unknown 
spot  one  of  the  most  perfect  places  for  a  sightseer,  for  a  photographer, 
far  a  lover  of  nature  and  art,  in  the  world. 

I  must  really  take  breath  and  collect  myself  for  a  grand  effort  in 
descriptive  literature  for  next  chapter.  I  shall  fail  to  do  the  subject 
justice,  I  know,  but  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  do  my  best. 

Andrew  1’uingle. 

In  my  last  letter,  page  21o,  column  2,  line  4,  for  “  man  "  read  nun. 

- - - 

SIGHT  CULTURE. 

No.  II. 

The  education  of  the  eye  in  matters  artistic  is  a  professional  duty, 
and  the  more  one  becomes  familiar  with  the  form  of  objects,  their 
dimension  and  distances,  the  easier  it  is  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
in  groupings  of  persons  or  objects,  and  the  composition  of  a  picture. 
A  knowledge  of  drawing  to  a  photographic  artist  is  of  great  avail,  as 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  in  his  sketching-book  he  can  make  a 
permanent  record  of  something  he  sees  in  Nature,  or  is  represented  in 
a  picture,  that  strikes  him  as  being  especially  good,  or  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  him  later  on.  In  reading,  if  a  person  wishes  to  understand 
and  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter  before  him,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  elementary  work  to  be  performed  to  master  the  meaning 
of  phrases  and  words;  so  with  drawing,  if  the  pupil  desires  to  do 
creditable  work  he  must  first  master  the  indispensable  rules  that  art 
has  prescribed.  He  must  learn  to  depict  the  same  object  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  in  different  positions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  represent 
on  paper  the  appearance  it  presents  to  the  eye  naturally.  If  simple 
objects  are  taken  first  and  drawn  as  seen  vertically,  and  then  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  afterwards  shaded,  progress  will  be  made  in  this 
direction,  it  being  remembered  that  all  lines  are  subject  to  alteration 
in  appearance  except  two  —  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  one,  and  they 
are  more  or  less  diminished  in  length  as  they  recede  from  the  parallel 
of  the  base  line.  Lines  also  vary  according  as  they  are  situated  above 
or  below  the  observer’s  eve. 

Photography  helps  the  artist  to  a  large  extent,  and  prevents  that 
great  attention  being  necessary  in  exact  drawing  of  detail  from  nature; 
for  he  can  not  onl}r  utilize  it  for  the  portion  of  his  picture  that  portrays 
buildings,  ships,  Ac.,  but  he  can  get  such  expressions  of  countenances, 
groups,  and  dresses,  Ac.,  as  would  take  hours  of  patient  drawing  from 
the  subject  to  secure  otherwise. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  of  the  celebrated  historical  and 
other  pictures  with  large  groups  in,  exhibited  of  late  years,  have  been 
successes  because  the  artist  has  had  photographic  copies  of  the  various 
details  that  go  to  compose  the  picture. 

The  Claude  Lorraine  Glass  allows  of  reduced  proportionate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  landscape  to  be  produced,  and  from  this  the  artist  can  draw 
more  rapidly  than  if  he  simply  looks  direct  from  the  object  on  to  the 
sketching-paper.  The  photographic  camera,  however,  secures  a  per¬ 
manent  reduction,  and  therefore  is  far  the  best,  as — in  the  studio  at 
home — time  permits  of  a  faithful  reproduction  by  hand,  or  photography, 
to  the  size  required,  and  leaves  the  artist  free  to  avail  himself  of  the 
proper  hours,  out-doors,  to  secure  the  same  light  for  painting  his 
picture,  and.  this  is  about  two  hours  at  each  sitting. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  truthfully  drawing  outline  and  form 
correctly,  and  giving  such  details  as  are  necessary  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  form  of  the  subject ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
same  amount  of  labour  should  be  bestowed  on  subordinate  parts,  or 
on  those  that  simply  form  a  background  to  the  picture.  Light  and 
shade  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  portraying  of  objects  on  a 
plane  surface,  that  what  would  look  simply  a  series  of  straight  lines 
without  shading,  at  once  conveys  to  the  mind  its  true  form  when  the 
shadows  appear.  The  “sunwriting”  of  the  photographic  camera 
does  all  this  for  us;  so  in  this  again,  as  long  as  we  can  secure  the 
subject  or  the  proper  light,  we  have  only  to  copy  with  the  pencil. 

To  avail  ourselves  of  these  materials  and  results,  and  produce  an 
artistic  combination  to  represent  the  incident  wished  to  be  illustrated, 
can  occasionally  be  done  entirely  by  photography,  as  instanced  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  others  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  many 
photographers  after  a  little  patience  and  mastering  of  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  and  colouring  could,  with  the  photographic  illustrations, 
before  them,  make  such  a  life-like  composition  of  an  historical  or 
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current  event  that  would  at  once  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  as 
being  most  natural. 

The  reason  Raffaelle’s  works  stand  pre-eminent  is,  that  he  not  only 
connects  the  story  by  a  powerful  representation  of  the  leading  and 
most  striking  parts,  but  shows,  with  such  fidelity,  all  the  embellish¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  costume,  scenery,  and  manners  of  the  people.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  recommended  all  students  to  study  the  great  works 
of  the  great  masters,  whether  conveyed  to  us  in  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
or  on  coins,  &c.,  and  when  nature  was  studied,  which,  of  course,  it 
should  be  most  assiduously,  it  should  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
works  of  those  masters.  They  should  be  considered  as  models  and  at 
the  same  time  standards  of  perfection,  which  the  artist  should  try  to 
reach.  G.  R.  Baker. 

■ - ♦ - - 

THE  MITRAILLEUSE  OIL-LAMP  AND  PHOTOMETRY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.] 
i  Light  is  undoubtedly  the  photographers  sine  qua  non,  and  as  at  the 
present  time  rapid  printing  papers  are  being  put  forward  which,  when 
peifected,  will  enable  the  photographer  to  be  less  dependent  on  solar 
light  than  he  has  hitherto  been,  artificial  illumination  becomes  to  him 
I  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  oil-lamp 
which  is  brought  before  your  notice  this  evening  will  not  be  without 
interest.  It  is  on  the  Argand  principle,  and  is  known  as  the  mitrail¬ 
leuse.  This  one  you  see  here  has  sixteen  strands  of  wick,  and  gives  a 
light  equal  to  forty-five  candles.  A  more  recent  form,  with  the  same 
number  of  wicks,  gives,  it  is  said,  a  light  of  f i f ty  -five  candles  ;  this  is 
the  lamp  in  question.  A  larger  lamp,  and  having  twenty  strands, 
j  gives  a  light  of  seventy  candles.  Such  a  lamp  you  have  here.  These 
!  oil-lamps  all  have  a  great  actinic  power.  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
i  printed  out  on  albumenised  paper  a  direct  image  by  means  of  one  of 
these  lamps.  Of  course,  the  exposure  was  one  of  several  hours,  and 
the  neg  itive  was  but  a  few  inches  away  from  the  flame  ;  still,  the  fact 
that  a  print  could  be  obtained  in  this  manner  demonstrates  very 
forcibly  the  great  actinic  power  of  the  light  employed. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  thought  that  a  few  remarks 
regarding  photometry  or  measuring  light  values,  along  witli  some  ex¬ 
periments  to  illustrate  the  principles  involved,  might  not  be  without 
acceptance  to  you.  We  have  spoken  of  the  various  lamps  as  being 
equal  to  so  many  candles.  What  does  this  mean  P  I  will  try  to  be 
as  explicit  as  possible.  The  standard  candle,  as  at  present  defined,  is 
one  of  sperm,  six  to  the  pound,  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grs.  to  the 
hour.  All  the  candles  that  you  see  on  the  table  answer  to  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  further  away  a  surface  is  from  the  source  of  light 
the  less  is  the  intensity  Avhicli  that  surface  receives.  This  diagram 


will  explain  how  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  according  to  the 
distance.  The  three  surfaces,  A  B  C,  are  placed  at  the  distances 
LA,  LB,  LC,  from  the  light  source  to  the  distance,  LB  being  twice 
that  of  LA,  while  LC  is  three  times  as  great  as  LA.  The  same 
amount  of  light  that  is  cast  upon  A  will  be  cast  upon  B,  a  surface  four 
times  as  great  as  A,  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  B  will  therefore  be 
a  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  A,  and  in  like  manner  at  C,  a  surface  nine 
times  as  great  as  that  of  A,  the  intensit}r  of  light  will  be  a  ninth  of 
what  it  is  at  A.  In  this  way,  it  is  seen  that  the  intensity  of  light 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  light  source  increases. 
Light,  therefore,  diverging  from  a  luminous  centre  diminishes  in  in¬ 
tensity  not  directly  as  the  distance,  but  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
All  radiant  forces  obey  this  same  law.  We  can  put  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  light  in  another  way  and  say  that  the  intensity  of  light  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Those  of  you 
who,  perhaps,  may  not  have  given  attention  to  these  matters  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  grasp  of  the  principles  involved,  but 
they  will  be  more  evident  when  we  come  to  work  them  out  practically 
afterwards.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  a  luminous  body  cannot 


illuminate  a  surface  with  the  same  intensity  as  another  luminous  body 
placed,  say  nearer  that  surface,  unless  that,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
remote  light,  there  is  a  greater  illuminating  power. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  diminution  of  light  by  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  law  that  regulates  it,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty 
I  think  in  your  forming  an  adequate  notion  of  the  law  that  is  applied 
in  photometry,  viz.,  when  two  sources  of  light  produce  equal  intensi¬ 
ties  of  light  upon  two  surfaces  at  unequal  distances  their  illuminating 
powers  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
illuminated  surfaces.  There  have  been  various  photometers  devised, 
but  we  will  consider  only  two  of  them,  Rumford’s  photometer,  which 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  all  photometers,  and  that  of  Bunsen.  I 
have  here  a  rough  model  of  what  is  known  as  Rumford’s.  It  consists 
of  a  vertical  screen,  in  front  of  which  is  fixed  an  opaque  rod.  The 
lights  to  be  compared,  say,  for  instance,  a  lamp  and  candle,  are  placed 
at  a  certain  distance  in  such  a  way  that  each  projects  on  the  screen  a 
shadow  of  the  rod  close  to  one  another.  The  distances  of  the  sources 
are  adjusted  so  that  both  shadows  appear  equally  dark.  When  this  is 
arrived  at,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  the  distances  from  the 
screen  to  each  source  of  light  and  to  square  these  distances  in  order  to 
find  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  lamp  and  candle.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  mode  of  estimating  light,  values  an  insuperable  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  different  sources  of  light  never  emit  light 
which  is  of  equal  whiteness.  A  light  from  a  candle  is  redder  in  quality 
than  that  emitted  from  a  paraffine  oil-lamp,  consequently  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  colour  of  the  two  shadows  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide 
Avhether  both  are  equally  illuminated. 

As  these  experiments  necessitate  the  lights  in  the  room  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  photometer 
that  is  now  more  generally  employed,  viz.,  Bunsen’s.  Taking  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  having  made  a  small  grease  spot  in  the  centre,  on  holding 
the  paper  in  front  of  a  lamp  the  centre  spot  appears  light  on  a  dark 
ground,  due  to  the  fact  that  where  the  grease  is,  more  light  is  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  paper  by  reflected  light,  the 
spot  appears  dark  on  a  light  ground.  Holding  a  piece  of  paper  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  with  its  edge  nearly  turned  to  a  lamp  and  slightly 
turned  too  and  fro,  a  position  will  be  found  in  which  the  greased  part 
and  the  rest  of  the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  almost  alike;  the  illumi¬ 
nation,  when  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  is  equal  in  intensity  on  both 
sides.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Bunsen’s  photometer  lias  been 
devised.  Here  is  such  an  instrument.  By  placing  on  the  one  side  this 
arrangement  carrying  four  staudard  candles,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen  a  single  standard  candle  and  adjusting  the  distances  of  the 
two  light  sources  till  the  grease  spot  disappears,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  distance  of  the  four  candles  will  be  double  that  of  the  single  candle ; 
this  being  a  proof  of  the  law  brought  before  you  at  the  beginning  of 
this  communication,  that  the  relative  intensities  of  two  sources  of 
light,  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  two 
surfaces  which  they  respectively  illuminate,  when  both  surfaces  are 
equally  illuminated.  When  the  lights  are  put  out  afterwards,  you 
will  have  this  fact  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  arrangement  now  on 
the  table. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  am  enabled  to  show  you  the 
form  of  photometer  that  is  used  in  the  estimating  of  the  light  value 
of  coal  gas.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  what  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing;  it  is  virtually  a  Bunsen’s  photometer,  only  the  lights  that  are 
being  compared  occupy  a  fixed  position,  and  the  point  of  equal  illumi¬ 
nation  is  asceitained  by  means  of  this  sliding  arrangement,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  as  you  will  see,  there  has  been  placed  the  prepared  screen, 
which  receives  the  two  lights  that  are  being  compared.  On  each  side 
of  the  disc  are  two  mirrors,  so  placed  that  the  observer  standing 
in  front  of  the  instrument  sees  in  the  two  mirrors  a  reflection  of  each 
side  of  the  prepared  paper.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  paper  lies 
been  waxed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot  in  the  centre.  The 
wooden  rod  on  which  the  carriage  runs,  as  you  will  notice,  has  been  so 
graduated  that  when  the  point  of  equal  illumination  from  the  two 
sources  has  been  ascertained,  a  direct  reading  is  obtained.  At  the 
opposite  end  from  where  the  standard  candle  is  fixed  there  is  placed, 
of  course,  the  gas-burner,  and  this  is  connected  with  a  meter  which 
indicates  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  passes  per  hour  to  the  burner.  The 
gas  has  to  be  controlled  till  the  quantity  passing  registers  five  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  our  purpose  tonight  to 
bring  this  part  of  the  apparatus  with  me. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
photometric  experiments  should  be  performed  in  an  apartment  where  the 
walls  have  been  blackened,  and  where  there  is  a  freedom  from  draughts. 
These  conditions  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  therefore  any  measurements  we  may  make  will  only  be  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  photometry, 
as  a  branch  of  physical  science,  is  based.  One  word  as  to  the  term 
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“standard,”  as  applied  to  the  candle  which  has  been  brought  before  ycu 
this  evening.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  committee  appointed  a  year  or 
two  ago  to  consider  the  question  of  Photometric  Standards,  that  tho 
sperm  candle  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  standard.  There  have  been 
various  methods  proposed,  having  for  their  object  the  production  of  a 
r.'-ally  reliable  standard  light.  I  should  have  liked  very  well,  had  time 
puunitted,  to  have  gone  into  this  branch  of  the  subject;  but  we  must 
leave  it  over  to  some  future  occasion.  It  is  highly  probable,  I  think, 
that  by  the  time  we  meet  again,  next  session,  we  shall  have  placed  in 
our  hands  the  means  of  obtaining  readily  a  standard  light,  more 
especially  as  the  subject  is  engaging  the  attention,  at  present,  of  some 
of  our  best  authorities.  W.  Lang,  Jun. 

- + - ■ 

GELATINO-BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

[A  c jmnninication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Opr  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  negatives.  This  is  a  line 
paper  prepared  with  an  argentic  gelatino-bromide  coating,  and  is 
designed  to  act  in  place  of  glass-supported  films.  WTe  all  know  that 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  perfect  substitute  in  the  way 
of  pellicle  films  made  of  insoluble  gelatine,  also,  in  some  cases,  of 
gummy  substance  and  collodion  ;  but  of  all  these  substitutes  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  we  have  found  considerable  drawbacks — either 
the  pellicles  have  been  liable  to  show  fracture  markings  in  handling,  or 
else  they  have  been  affected  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  hei'e  is  a 
difficulty  in  making  the  films  of  large  dimensions.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  think  that  a  sensitive  film,  capable  of  being  transferred  from 
a  paper  support,  would  solve  the  difficulty  of  weight,  Sec.  This  is 
true  ;  but  we  find  that  a  film,  which  has  to  be  transferred,  shows 
more  grain,  when  printed  from,  than  one  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  paper  support,  however  careful  one  may  be  to  prepare  a  paper 
with  a  good  textureless  surface.  This  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  some  of  the  fibre  of  the  paper  adhering  to  the  transferred 
film.  We  believe  that  the  risk  which  always  attends  the  transferring 
of  a  delicate  film  from  one  support  to  another,  would  be  a  serious  bar 
to  its  adoption  to  any  extent,  putting  on  one  side  the  time,  trouble, 
and  the  delay  which  it  must  necessarily  cause.  The  paper  which  we 
bring  before  your  notice  'tonight  is  entirely  freed  from  these  draw¬ 
backs,  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a  perfect  success  is  some 
simpler  method  of  fixing  it  in  existing  dark  slides.  The  method  we 
use  ourselves  is,  to  place  it  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  or  to  stretch 
it  by  means  of  a  folding  piece  of  cardboard  double  the  size  of  the 
negative  cut  half  way  through. 

The  manipulations,  &c.,  of  the  paper  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
ordinary  dry  plates ;  pyro  or  ferrous-oxalate  can  be  used  for  de¬ 
veloping.  There  is,  however,  one  slight  variation  we  may  note  :  it  is 
found  difficult  to  varnish  paper  negatives  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  they 
cannot  be  got  a3  flat  as  would  be  necessary,  but  may  be  protected  by 
squeegeeing  down  on  a  coilodionised  plate  while  wet,  and  stripped. 
With  regard  to  rendering  the  paper  translucent,  this  can  be  done  with 
a  solution  of  castor  oil  and  ether,  equal  parts  ;  but  the  only  advantage 
we  find  is  that  it  prints  quicker.  On  looking  through  a  paper  negative 
treated  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  be  very  much  more  transparent, 
and  the  treatment  appears  to  have  wholly  got  rid  of  the  grain.  But 
this  is  not  borne  out  in  the  print,  the  negative  prints  quicker;  but  the 
waxing  certainly  does  not  decrease  the  grain.  This  wholly  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  paper  used,  and  we  have  subdued  the  fault  by 
u^ing  only  the  very  best  quality  of  paper  obtainable.  The  wonder¬ 
fully  little  grain  observable  in  the  prints  we  have  here  is  partly  due 
to  the  fine  quality  of  the  paper,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
sensitive  coating,  unlike  that  of  the  old  “  wax-paper  process,”  is  wholly 
on  the  surface,  and  not  sunk  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  A  special 
feature  in  negatives  taken  on  paper  is  an  entire  absence  of  halation ; 
even  when  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  this  defect  they  also  lend 
themselves  especially  to  “  dodging,”  by  retouching  with  pencil  or 
stump.  Those  parts  which  print  too  dark  may  be  lightened,  and 
cloud  effects,  See.,  stumped  on  the  back. 

As  regards  economy,  the  production  of  paper  negatives  will  be 
found  cheaper  than  glass ;  it  also  adapts  itself  to  enlarging  from 
transparencies,  and  maybe  printed  from  either  side— a  great  advantage 
for  many  of  the  mechanical  printing  processes;  also  for  single  transfer 
carbon.  J.  Kidd. 

TIIE  BLATINOTYFE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

The  invention  or  discovery  of  the  Platinotype  process,  in  1878,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Willis,  and  is  a  patent,  but  as  the  terms  for  working  it  are  so 
extremely  moderate  it  comes  within  the  reach  of  all.  Great  improve¬ 


ments,  too,  have  more  recently  been  introduced,  and  it  now  stands  :tr 
one  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  photographic  processes;  quick  and 
clear  in  working,  artistic  in  its  results,  and  beyond  all  other  excel¬ 
lencies,  absolutely  permanent. 

This  latter  quality,  the  purity  of  the  high  lights  in  the  picture,  and 
the  capability  of  printing  with  a  white  margin,  added  to  its  mezzotint- 
like  appearance,  all  render  platinotype  the  very  best  method  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  books  where  moderate  numbers  are  required,  such  as  topographical 
works  or  the  journals  of  our  various  Antiquarian  Societies.  In  proof 
of  this  I  lay  before  you  some  of  the  works  I  have  had  tho  pleasure  of 
illustrating.  Here  is  one  with  only  a  frontispiece,  of  which  2000  have 
been  printed;  here  is  another  with  twelve  illustrations,  of  which  750 
have  been  published. 

Now,  to  have  engraved  these  plates  would  have  erst  a  large  sum, 
not  less  than  from  £12  to  £15  each,  and  it  is  a  question  if  they 
would  have  been  as  good ;  they  certainly  would  not  have  been  so 
faithful.  Besides  this  outlay  comes  the  cost  of  printing  from  the 
plates,  so  that  you  will  see  what  a  boon  this  new  process  is,  and  will 
become,  to  authors  and  publishers  of  county  histories  and  such-like 
works. 

Look  at  this  large  4to  book,  a  local  history  of  a  little  place  many  of 
you,  I  dare  say,  never  heard  of  :  only'  120  copies  were  printed.  W  luit 
would  it  have  cost  to  engrave  all  these  illustrations  ?  Why’,  the  book 
would  never  have  been  printed,  or,  at  all  events,  would  not  have 
possessed  half  the  charm  it  now  does.  You  will  see,  too,  how  well 
the  colour  of  the  platinotype  harmonises  with  the  accompanying  type, 
and — though  comparisons  are  odious— I  will  say  better  than  that  of 
any  other  process ;  for  there  is  no  enamelled  surface,  no  meretricious 
glazing,  but  a  simple  black  and  white  highly  artistic  picture,  such  as 
can  be  produced  byr  no  other  method.  Please  take  this  as  my  honest 
opinion.  I  know,  with  many  nothing  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
warm  chestnut-brown,  the  rich  purple,  or  other  tones  which  may  be 
given  to  a  silver  print — but,  alas !  it  fades.  I  have  printed  some 
specimens  from  the  same  negatives  in  both  ways,  so  that  you  may 
compare  the  two;  but  whatever  your  present  judgment  may  be,  I  feel 
sure  it  would  alter  in  the  future,  even  as  surely  as  will  the  silver 
prints. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  platinotype  consists  of  without  going  very 
deeply  into  the  matter,  as  you  will  have  to  procure  the  ready-sensi¬ 
tised  paper  from  the  Company,  according  to  the  terms  of  license.  A 
per  salt  of  iron  (ferric  oxalate)  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  salt  of 
platinum  (potassic-chloro-platinite),  and  a  sheet  of  suitable  paper  is 
evenly  coated  with  the  mixture.  When  properly  dried  and  exposed 
to  light  behind  a  negative,  the  ferric  salt  only  is  affected  or  acted  upon 
according  to  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  such  negative,  yielding 
a  faint  dusky-gray  image  of  ferrous-oxalate. 

The  action  of  light  through  the  negative  has  reduced  the  ferric  into 
the  ferrous  salt,  and  the  ferrous  salt  will  in  its  turn  be  the  reducer  of 
the  platinum — but  not  so  long  as  the  print  is  kept  dry. 

If,  however,  this  print  be  now  floated  on  a  hot  solution  of  potasae 
oxalate,  the  ferrous-oxalate  will  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  contiguous  platinum  salt  will  be  decomposed  or  reduced, 
thus  forming  the  image  in  pure  precipitated  platinum,  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  unalterable  substances  known.  On  cooling,  the  developer 
will  show  green  crystals,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  ferric 
oxalate  with  the  potassic  oxalate,  as  you  can  see  in  this  Winchester 
where  I  store  mv  bath  when  not  in  use,  and  from  which  I  now  decant 
the  clear  solution  into  this  enamelled  iron  dish.  The  crystals  remaining 
are  useless,  and  are  removed  from  time  to  time.  I  put  the  dish  on  a 
tripod,  add  a  fresh  supply  of  potassic  oxalate  dissolved  in  water  (130 
grains  to  the  ounce)  to  keep  up  the  normal  strength,  and  apply  a 
Bunsen  burner  till  the  bath  is  heated  to  100°  or  1705  In  this  tin  case 
are  some  prints  ready  for  developing,  several  of  them  purposely  under- 
or  over-printed.  On  comparing  them  with  those  properly  timed  you 
will  see  the  difference,  but  after  floating  on  the  developer  it  will,  of 
course,  be  more  apparent. 

With  there  other  prints  similarly  under  and  over-printed,  I  hope  to 
show  how  they  may  be  saved  by  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  bath. 

The  prints,  as  they  are  developed,  are  immersed  in  a  dilute  bath  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  80),  for  about  ten  minutes,  they  are  then  re¬ 
moved,  one  by  one,  to  another  such  bath  ;  and  if  there  are  many  prints 
in  the  batch,  to  a  third,  till  all  trace  of  yellowness  has  disappeared, — • 
this  ensures  the  purity  of  the  whites.  Ilalf-an-hour’s  washing  under 
the  tap  completes  the  operation,  and  the  prints  only  want  drying  off  in 
changes  of  blotting-paper.  A  little  practice  is  required  to  know  how 
far  to  carry  the  printing,  and  only  experience  can  point  this  out.  I 
have  never  used  an  actinometer  for  the  purpose,  but  prefer  to  fix  upon 
some  object  of  medium  density  in  the  negative,  and  work  from  that 
alone ;  by  doing  this  I  rarely  spoil  more  than  one  print,  and  often  hit 
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lie  time  at  once,  which  is  about  one-third  of  that  required  for  a  silver 
print. 

As  the  paper  varies  somewhat  in  different  batches,  it  is  well  to  try 
x  sample  print  before  printing  the  full  number  for  development,  even 
though  working  from  the  same  negatives.  Experience  points  to  plucky 
negatives  for  the  best  results; ‘this  you  will  find  borne  out  by  examining 
the  present  negatives  and  their  respective  prints,  though  some  of  the 
weaker  negatives  have  yielded  pictures  of  great  softness  and  delicacy. 
Last,  but  not  least,  I  must  impress  upon  you  the  great  importance  of 
keeping  the  very  sensitive  paper  from  light  and  damp.  Perfect  dry¬ 
ness  at  every  stage  is  indispensable.  These  tin  cylinders,  as  you  see, 
are  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  with  the  addition  of  an  india- 
rubber  band.  There  is  a  perforated  box  inside  each,  filled  with  dry 
calcium  chloride,  which  absorbs  any  little  moisture  which  may  get  in. 
This  calcium  chloride  is  dried  from  time  to  time  over  the  fire,  in  an 
iron  dust-pan.  Indiarubber  sheets,  or  oiled  silk,  are  recommended  as 
pads  for  the  printing  frames;  I  found  them  inconvenient  to  handle, 
and  prefer  dry  blotting-paper,  a  stock  of  which  is  kept  ready  for  u  e 
on  printing  days  on  a  heated  iron  table  in  the  changing-room.  Each 
print,  as  it  comes  from  the  printer,  is  put  in  one  of  these  tin  tubes,  and 
there  kept  bone  dry  till  wanted  for  development.  I  do  not  want  to 
lead  you  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  about  keeping  the 
paper  dry,  or  to  frighten  you  about  its  keeping  qualities.  It  only  re¬ 
quires  ordinary  care,  and  you  can  preserve  it  as  well  in  winter  as  in 
summer;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  not  more  danger  of  deterio¬ 
ration  in  summer,  for  heat  is  often  accompanied  by  a  great  amount  of 
moisture,  and  the  two  together  is  worst  of  all. 

I  have  done  some  of  my  best  work  in  frosty  weather,  and  to  show 
you  what  can  be  done,  here  is  a  print  from  an  intensely  dense  negative 
by  an  amateur,  which  took  three  full  days  to  print  in  the  damp, 
dark  days  of  December !  I  have  read  of  some  one  who  got  good 
prints  from  paper  he  had  kept  two  years,  but  I  should  not  recommend 
you  to  try  this.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  been  demonstrating  back¬ 
wards,  but  I  have  pursued  the  plan  I  thought  best  calculated  to  fix 
what  I  had  to  show  and  say  on  your  memories.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  sepia-tinted  platinotypes,  of  which  you  see  some  among  the 
numerous  specimens  submitted  to  you.  For  these  you  require  a 
somewhat  different  paper,  deeper  printing,  and  a  hotter  developiug- 
bath,  to  which  is  added  150  grains  of  the  Special  Solution  supplied  by 
the  Company  to  each  ounce.  The  sepia  paper  does  not  keep  so  well, 
and  is  a  little  more  difficult  in  working.  There  is  another  and  still 
newer  branch  of  platinotype  work  —  enlarging  by  the  electric  light. 
Mr.  "Willis  has  lent  me  the  specimens  on  the  screen  ;  they  appear  to 
be  eminently  adapted  for  colouring  or  finishing  in  monochrome ;  there 
is  no  degradation  of  the  whites,  and  you  will  notice  the  vignetting 
is  clear  and  pure  as  possible  ;  no  chemical  action  takes  place  to  affect 
artists’  colours,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  agreeable  to  work 
upon.  Besides  these  applications  of  platinotype,  there  is  another  to 
which  I  may  call  attention,  and  that  is  printing  on  textile  fabrics, 
which  maybe  turned  to  good,  account.  See  specimens  on  screen. 

The  small  landscapes  are  by  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley ;  they  will  show 
you  to  what  perfection  platinotype  work  lias  been  carried.  The 
larger  views,  together  with  copies  of  oil  paintings,  Ac.,  are  ray  own. 

Richard  Keene. 

- — - - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

Alexander  M.  Rossi,  of  177,  Adelaide-road,  Haverstock-hill,  appeared 
before  Mr.  De  Rutzen,  on  a  summons  taken  out  by  Hy.  Van  der  AVeyde, 
of  182,  Regent-street,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  for  unlawfully  repeating, 
colourably  imitating,  or  otherwise  multiplying  for  sale  or  distribution,  a 
photograph  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  of  which  Van  der  Weyde  claimed  to 
own  the  copyright.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ram  was  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr. 
Corrie  Grant  defended. 

Mr.  Ram  said  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  was  the  owner  of  a  peculiar  inven¬ 
tion,  by  which  photographs  were  taken  by  limelight,  and  he  was  also  an 
artist  of  merit,  and  had  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  examined,  said  he  was  an  artist,  and  the  first 
inventor  of  the  system  of  taking  photographs  by  electricity.  The  photo¬ 
graph  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  in  the  character  of  Pauline,  in  the  Lady  of 
Lyons,  was  taken  by  him.  Last  autumn  Miss  Mary  Anderson  made  a 
communication  to  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  a  gallery  in 
Bond-street,  where  he  was  shown  a  picture  of  that  lady  which  was  offered 
for  sale  for  thirty  guineas.  The  picture  was  now  very  much  altered  to 
what  it  was  when  he  saw  it  originally.  The  picture  now  showed  hair  in 
the  neck  and  over  the  ear,  which  was  not  there  xvhen  he  first  saw  it. 
The  eyes  had  been  blurred,  the  nostrils  altered,  and  the  arms  covered 
with  solid  paint,  so  as  to  cover  the  gauze  which  appeared  in  the  original1 
The  lines  of  the  hat  had  been  carefully  followed.  These  alterations  had 
destroyed  the  work  as  a  likeness  of  Miss  Anderson  from  an  artist’s  point 
of  view ;  but  to  the  general  public  it  would  appear  to  be  a  picture  of  that 
lady. 


George  Neal,  solicitor’s  clerk,  said  he  saw  the  picture  at  the  Burlington 
Gallery,  Old  Bond-street,  and  it  had  since  been  altered. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nathan  said  he  purchased  a  picture  similar  to  the  one  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  defendant  Rossi  in  December.  The  picture  was  not 
bought  as  the  likeness  of  Miss  Mary  Auderson,  nor  did  he  exhibit  it  as 
such. 

Mr.  Ram  :  Have  you  ever  said  it  was  a  likeness  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
when  showing  it  to  people  at  your  gallery  ? — Witness  :  If  I  was  asked  if 
it  was  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  I  should  say,  “  Yes;”  and  if  I  was  asked  if  it 
was  Miss  Jones,  I  should  say,  “  Yes  because  I  did  not  purchase  it  as 
Miss  Mary  Anderson  (a  laugh).  Witness  went  on  to  say  that  he  showed 
the  picture  he  purchased  from  Mr.  Rossi  when  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  and 
others  came  to  his  gallery  and  asked  to  see  the  picture  of  Miss  Mary 
Anderson.  The  picture  seemed  now  to  have  been  altered;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Rossi  told  him  that  he  had  altered  it. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  he  bought  five  heads  from  Mr. 
Rossi,  for  which  he  paid  him  about  501. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grant :  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  when 
he  called  that  Rossi  resided  in  Rome? — Witness  :  Probably  I  did. 

Mr.  Grant:  Was  that  of  your  knowledge? — -Witness  :  No  (laughter). 

Mr.  Haines  King,  artist,  said  the  picture  was  a  colourable  imitation  of 
the  photograph. 

„  Mr.  Edwin  Buckman  said  it  was  a  disguised  copy  of  the  photograph. 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Buckman  said  the  picture  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  but  for  the  photograph. 

Mr.  A.  Tourrier,  who  said  he  was  an  artist,  and  had  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  also  agreed  that  the  picture  was  a  copy  of  the  photograph. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Grant  urged  that  his  client  had  merely  taken 
suggestions  from  the  photograph  of  Miss  Anderson.  The  picture  was 
painted  from  a  model,  the  sitter  being  Miss  Christine  James,  and  he 
should  call  witnesses  who  would  give  evidence  of  having  seen  the  jficture 
in  progress  at  Mr.  Rossi’s  studio.  If  the  complainant  should  succeed  in 
this  prosecution,  artists  would  never  in  the  future  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  Gainsborough  hat,  the  velvet  draperies,  and  other  matters  found  in  a 
photograph,  without  going  in  fear  of  being  haled  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  de  Rutzen  adjourned  the  case. 

- + - - - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

More  aloft  Hydroxylamine  Development. — Yerest’s  After 

Sexsitisor — The  Architect’s  Complaint  against  the  Pho¬ 
tographer. 

On  development  with  hydroxylamine,  the  Archil'  says  :  Experiment 
with  the  muriate  of  hydroxylamine,  recommended  by  Egli  and  Spiller 
as  a  developer, shows  that  it  can  compete  in  every  way  with  other  deve¬ 
lopers.  AVe  exposed  three  plates  to  the  light  of  a  gas  ilame,  under  the 
same  negative,  the  first  plate  for  two,  the  second  for  ten,  and  the  third 
for  sixty  seconds,  and  laid  them  all  together  in  a  developer,  consisting  of 
a  solution  of  one  gramme  of  muriate  of  hydroxylamine  in  250  cc.  water, 
to  which  ten  drops  of  the  following  solution  had  been  added : — 


Water  .  10  cc. 

Sulphite  of  seda  .  1  gramme. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  4  grammes. 


The  image  upon  the  third  plate  with  sixty  seconds  exposure,  required 
three  hours  to  deve!ope,that  upon  the  second  (exposure  ten  seconds)  four 
hours,  and  the  first  (exposure  two  seconds)  ten  hours,  when  it  appeared 
perfectly  developed  out,  extremely  fine  and  clear.  The  surface  of  all 
three  appeared  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  but  when  one  looked  through 
them  tne  first  pdate  was  a  blue-black,  the  second  purple,  and  the  third 
a  beautiful  brownish  pm  pie. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  proper  exposure  for  using  the  sulpho- 
pyrogallol  developer  was  two  seconds. 

The  extremely  slow  development  of  the  pictures  is  attributable  to 
the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  potash  has  a  much  less  alkaline  re¬ 
action  than  the  caustic  soda  recommended  by  Mr.  Spiller.  AVe  there¬ 
fore  prepared  two  solutions  : — 

A. 

Water  .  200  cc. 

Muriate  of  Hydroxylamine  . .  .  .  .  2  grammes. 

B. 

AAhater  .  200  cc. 

Caustic  potash .  o  grammes. 

AVe  exposed  a  plate,  as  before,  for  two  seconds  to  gas  light,  and 
developed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  (a)  and  (n).  The  picture 
came  very  quickly  and  was  over-exposed.  A  plate  which  was  only 
exposed  one  second,  came  out  very  beautifully  soft  and  clear.  From 
the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  chloride  of  hydroxylamine  is  quite  as 
powerful  a  developer  as  pyrogallol.  AVe  did"  not  detect  any  action  of 
the  alkali  upon  the  gelatine  film,  such  as  Mr.  Spiller  observed,  blit  we 
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were  using  very  hard  gelatine,  which  could  withstand  the  action  well. 
What  surprised  us  was  the  extraordinary  firmness  of  the  picture. 

With  respect  to  cost,  muriate  of  hydroxy lamine  is  four  times  the  price 
of  pyrogallic  acid ;  but  the  salt  will  probably  soon  be  able  to  be  had 
cheaper,  as  it  should  be  valuable  for  textile  printing.  Brown  man¬ 
ganese,  when  treated  with  it,  is  converted  into  soluble  manganic 
chloride,  which  makes  it  possible  to  turn  a  dark  indigo  dyed  upon 
manganese  into  a  brighter  and  lighter  blue.  The  Miilhauser  Industrial 
Society’-  has  consequently  offered  a  silver  medal  for  a  cheap  method  of 
preparing  the  salt  in  question. 

Ilerr  Lessen  prepares  muriate  of  hydroxylamine  by  mixing  five 
parts  of  nitric  ether,  twelve  parts  of  tin,  and  fifty  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (s.g.  1T4).  After  the  thud  has  cooled,  the  alcohol  which  has 
formed  in  it  is  distilled  off,  the  tin  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  muriate  of  hydroxylamine  is  extracted  by  absolute 
alcohol.  The  other  method  of  preparation  from  fulminating  mercury 
and  nitric  ether  is  twice  or  three  times  as  expensive. 

Any  one  who  succeeds  in  preparing  it  at  a  price  corresponding  to 
that  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  render  a  real  service  to  photography  by 
removing  the  objection  of  cost,  for  the  pictures,  even  after  lying 
eighteen  hours  in  the  developer,  exhibited  no  trace  of  yellow  fog,  which 
showed  itself  in  the  pyrogallic  developer  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  forbade  prolonged  development. 

The  Archiv  gives  Professor  Whitehall’s  sensitisor,  and  then  follows 
up  its  remarks  on  that  subject  by  giving  another  “  After  sensitiser,” 
by  Ilerr  Yerest :  150  c.c.  water,  one  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  drop  of  a  one-tc-two-hundred  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury.  The  plate  is  exposed  but  a  third  of  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  required ;  after  exposure  it  is  placed  for 
forty  seconds  in  the  above  solution,  then,  after  being  washed  with 
soft  water,  it  is  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  preferably  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  two  parts  of  new  to  one  part  of  old  developer. 

According  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung ,  it  appears  that  architects  in 
Germany  feel  greatly  the  want  of  a  proper  copyright  protection  for 
their  plans.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  sooner  is  a  building, 
public  or  otherwise,  which  possesses  any  remarkable  architectural 
features,  well  above  ground,  then  the  photographer  steps  in  with  bis 
camera,  and  without  a  “  by  your  leave,”  to  either  architect  or  builder, 
takes  the  facade,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  building,  and  sows  copies  of  it  broadcast.  If  an  unfavourable 
point  of  view  be  selected,  or  if  the  building  be  unfinished,  an  injury 
may  thereby  be  done  to  the  architect’s  professional  reputation;  while, 
if  the  view  be  taken  with  judgment,  it  enables  others  to  pirate  the 
architect’s  ideas  while  he  has  himself  barely  seen  them  carried  out. 
The  Wochenblatt  fur  Bauh-unst  (Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture) 
thinks  that  the  property  of  the  architect  in  his  plans,  like  that  of  the 
painter  in  his  picture,  or  the  engraver  in  his,  should  be  protected  by 
law,  and  proposes  that  such  copyright  should  hold  good  for  three 
years,  during  which  the  architect,  as  originator,  or  some  one  autlio- 
lised  by  him,  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  copies  of 
plans  or  views  of  newly-erected  buildings.  Of  course,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  from  the  architect’s  point  of  view,  but  not  quite  so  much 
as  the  Wochenblatt  fur  Baukunst  thinks.  When  a  photographer 
takes  a  view  of  a  new  building,  he  either  does  it  for  sale,  or  to  order, 
say,  of  some  illustrated  paper  which  wishes  to  show  its  readers  what 
the  building  which  has  just  been  opened  with  such  ceremony  is  like,  a 
proceeding  which  certainly  seems  more  likely  to  add  to  the  architect’s 
fame,  should  his  building  be  worth  looking  at,  than  to  do  him  an 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  has  the  paper  to  wait  for  three  years 
before  it  can  present  its  readers  with  the  view  in  question,  it  will  in 
all  probability  do  without  it  altogether,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  public  interest  in  it  will  most  probably  have  passed  away, 
and  become  as  lukewarm  as  in  any  other  piece  of  three  years’  old  news. 
The  other  case  was  when  the  photographer  takes  the  view  for  sale, 
which  he  will  do  because  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  the  view, 
a  fact  likely  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  admired  building,  not  to 
injure  it. 


Action  of  Light.”  Communicated  by  C.  Z.  Joltrain.  J.  H.  Johnnon.  h"(<d 
April  2,  1885. 

No.  4201. — “Instantaneous  Shutters.”  Communicated  by  W.  Damry  ami 
A.  Leduc.  A.  J.  Boult. — Dated  April  2,  1885. 

No.  4234. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  Mjddlemibb. — hated.  A]  i  ll  7, 
1885. 

No.  4288. — “Portable  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  C.  Nash. — Dated  April 
7,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6003.— “  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  (Hasses  having  Kims  for 
Suspension  in  Lamps  subjected  to  a  High  Temperature,”  F.  H.  Wen  ham, 
Goldhawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush. — Dated  April  5,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Paper  Coating  Machine. 

No.  6S85.  Thomas  Fuiinival  and  George  Daniels,  Office  for  Patents, 

6,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. — April  28,  1S84. 

This  machine  has  rollers  and  a  trough,  something  like  those  of  the  machine 
described  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association. 

The  inventors  construct  a  machine  with  two  main  rollers,  mounted  in 
bearings  upon  suitable  framing,  hereinafter  called  the  varnishing  or  gumming 
roller,  and  the  impression  roller  respectively.  The  axes  of  these  cylinders  are 
preferably  parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  mounted  in  the  same  plane,  and  their 
surfaces  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Below  the  varnishing  or  gumming 
roller  is  placed  a  trough,  which  contains  the  liquid  which  is  to  be  distributed 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  roller  itself  is  partly  immersed  therein. 
This  trough  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  surface 
of  the  impression  roller  may  be  adjusted  at  any  required  distance  from  that  of 
the  varnishing  roller,  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  varnish,  and 
allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  paper  under  operation.  Between  the  journals  of 
the  two  cylinders  is  placed  a  wedge,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  screw  to 
which  it  is  attached.  This  may  be  placed  with  the  base  either  above  or  below, 
but  preferably  with  the  base  below,  and  the  thinner  edge  pointing  upwards. 
A  handle  to  turn  the  screws  may  be  placed  over  each  wedge,  or  two  screws 
may  be  connected  together  to  work  synchronously  when  one  handle  is  operated. 
The  bearings  of  the  varnishing  or  gumming  roller  are  bolted  immovably  to  the 
framing,  and  those  of  the  impression  roller  adjusted  to  slide  thereon,  and  held 
to  their  work  or  against  the  wedge  by  means  of  a  spring,  this  secures  a  yielding 
pressure  upon  the  paper.  A  screw  is  used  to  advance  or  withdraw  the  roller  from 
its  work.  A  doctor  scraper,  or  small  roller,  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
varnishing  roller  to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  liquid  adhering  to  the  roller. 
This  doctor  is  fixed  in  adjustable  bearings  or  sockets  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

To  remove  any  of  the  varnish  or  gum  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  roller,  there  is  placed  in  contact  with  its  under  surface  a  metal  or  india- 
rubber  scraper,  which  scrapes  the  liquid  off  into  a  trough  placed  for  the  purpose; 
after  passing  this  scraper,  the  roller  comes  in  contact  with  a  sponge  or  pad 
kept  moist,  which  removes  all  traces  of  the  varnish  or  gum.  This  sponge  or 
pad  revolves  immersed  in  a  trough  carrying  water  or  other  liquid.  To  remove 
the  moisture  left  on  the  impression  roller  by  the  sponge,  an  indiarubber 
scraper  is  made  to  press  tightly  against  its  surface,  thus  leaving  a  dry  and  clean 
surface  to  receive  the  paper  on  the  next  revolution. 

Above  the  impression  roller  are  placed  two  small  band  pulleys  over  and 
between  which  tapes  are  placed,  which  guide  the  sheets  of  paper  between  the 
varnishing  or  gumming  and  the  impression  rollers. 

There  is  also  an  arrangement  for  lifting  the  sheets  away. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  contains  a  long 
list  of  claims. 

- - ♦ - - 
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Great  Britain  . 

N  e  wcastle-on-Ty  ne&  N .  Counties 

Bolton  Club  . 

Glasgow  and  V/. of  Scot.  Amateur 

Photographic  Club . 

St.  Helens  . . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 


Committee  Room. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent- street,  Glasgow. 
Andei"ton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-strect. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  4102. — “ Photographic  Cameras  and  Shutter  Arrangements  for  same.” 
G.  LowDON.--/>aferf  April  1,  1885. 

No.  4160. — “Measuring  and  Photographing  Spectra  (Spectrometer  Spectro¬ 
scope.”  L.  Saunderson. — Dated  April  2,  1885. 

No.  4172. — “Photographic  Lenses  and  Apparatus.”  G.  P.  Smith. — Dated 
April  2,  1885. 

No.  4191. — “Obtaining  Copies  of  Drawings,  Designs,  and  Writings,  by  the 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Affleck  Fraser  was  elected  a  member. 

The  President  regretted  to  see  so  few  of  the  anticipated  prints  upon  the 
walls,  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  new  gelatino-chloride  paper  printing 
process. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Walter  S.  Bird)  read  a  paper  on  The  Photographic 
Reproductions  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  by  A.  Braun  el  Cie.  The 
memoir  set  forth,  that  some  public  interest  had  lately  been  manifested  on  this 
subject,  in  consequence  of  a  foreign  firm  having  received  photographic  facilities  m 
the  matter,  which  had  been  denied  to  a  London  publisher.  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co. , 
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of  Dornach,  had  been  photographing  349  of  the  paintings  in  the  Gallery,  sixty- 
i  five  of  the  British  school,  and  284  of  foreign  schools  ;  he  had  suspended  upon 
|  the  walls  the  first  samples  of  the  work  so  done.  The  firm  claimed,  as  a 
|  speciality,  the  reproduction  of  paintings  in  monochrome,  and  art  knows  no 
nationality,  although,  supposing  the  qualifications  to  be  equal,  and  that  a 
foreign  firm  made  application  in  competition  with  an  English  one,  they  would 
prefer  that  the  latter  should  have  the  work.  The  Fine  Art  Society  of  New 
Bond  Street  applied  for  facilities  to  photograph  the  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery ;  permission  was  granted,  but  facilities  for  doing  good  work  were 
denied.  When  those  facilities  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Braun,  there  were 
public  remonstrances,  but  Messrs.  Braun’s  claim  was  supported  by  very  strong 
credentials  ;  for  sixteen  years  this  work  had  been  their  special  business  ;  they 
had  photographed  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  most  of  the  royal  galleries 
of  Europe.  They  might  be  imagined  to  have  put,  as  their  case,  that  their 
work  was  permanent,  that  they  were  experienced  in  it,  and  would  erect  their 
own  building  for  photographing  the  pictures.  They  might  have  offered  also 
to  take  any  pictures  the  authorities  desired,  and  remarked  that,  although  a 
German  had  recently  done  the  work,  many  improvements  in  processes  had 
been  made  since  then.  This  might  be  called  a  strong  case.  Newspapers  had 
written  much  nonsense  about  it ;  they  seemed  to  think  the  work  involved  the 
reception  of  a  large  fortune ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a  very  delicate  business. 
Many  of  the  pictures  taken  by  Messrs.  Braun  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  were  un¬ 
saleable,  and  he  doubted  if  any  London  photographer  would  have  undertaken 
the  work  on  the  same  terms.  ■  Photographic  copies  of  the  old  masters  are  not 
in  general  public  demand,  except  among  the  travelled  and  the  cultured  ;  lie 
thought  one  firm  to  be  quite  competent  to  supply  Europe  with  all  the  copies  it 
wanted,  and  to  execute  shipping  orders  in  addition.  Enormous  skill  and 
capital  were  required. 

Had  any  substantial  advance  in  photographic  art  been  achieved  in  this 
matter?  He  thought  so.  The  processes  as  to  reproduction  in  monochrome 
are  a  mystery;  but  the  pictures  proved  that- valuable  advances  had  been  made. 
He  had  compared  Messrs.  Braun’s  photographs  with  others  taken  some  years 
ago,  and  both  with  the  colours  of  the  original  pictures.  A  few  years  ago 
Messrs.  Braun  were  photographing -the  pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace  ;  they 
broke  olF  the  work  for  a  time,  and  when  they  resumed  it,  they  destroyed  all 
the  first  set  of  negatives,  and  took  the  same  pictures  over  again,  because  of  im¬ 
provements  in  processes.  In  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co. , 
dated  March  28th,  they  claimed  great  perfection  in  the  method  of  taking  nega¬ 
tives,  and  that  they  added  several  substances  to  the  collodion  to  obtain  the 
results  ;  they  also  modified  the  colours  of  paintings  by  means  of  complementary 
colours  ;  the  process  changed  with  each  picture.  Their  negatives  had  no  re¬ 
touching  whatever,  except  the  few  touches  negatives  sometimes  required. 
They  added  that  they  were  willing  to  show  their  negatives  to  any  photo¬ 
grapher  who  would  call  upon  them,  but  they  would  not  let  one  of  them  go  out 
of  their  own  possession  ;  they  had  lent  one  once  to  a  professor,  who  scraped  off 
a  little  of  it,  and,  by  analysis,  discovered  some,  but  not  all,  of  their  process. 

The  speaker  next  described  the  great  variation  of  the  colours  in  some  of  the 
original  pictures,  and  pointed  out  how  these  colours  had  been  photographed 
by  Messrs.  Braun  ;  also  by  a  Berlin  firm,  which  photographed  them  in  1880  or 
1881.  He  pointed  out  how,  when  real  gold  appeared  in  the  painting,  it  came 
out  when  photographed  by  Messrs.  Braun,  of  just  the  same  intensity  an 
engraver  would  give  it  when  reproducing  tire  same  painting.  He  also  pointed 
out  how  well  different  and  difficult  adjacent  colours  had  been  rendered,  but 
among  all  the  colours  purple  proved  as  impracticable  as  ever.  The  printing  at 
Messrs.  Braun’s  was  done  by  Swan’s  old  double  transfer  process,  in  which  the 
tissue  exposed  under  the  negative  is  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  indiarubber 
from  a  solution ;  another  thin  film  of  caoutchouc  is  deposited  on  the  transfer 
paper,  and  the  two  films  are  brought  together  under  great  pressure.  The 
indiarubber  is  afterwards  dissolved  out  with  benzine.  The  process  gave  as 
good  proofs  as  the  negatives  would  allow,  but  he  thought  that  a  simpler 
process  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  As  to  the  negative  process,  he 
thought  that  prints  before  them  proved  that  it  rendered  yellows  excellently  ; 
indeed,  the  powers  in  this  direction  rather  wanted  restraining ;  it,  however, 
rendered  orange  too  dark.  The  browns  were  not  modified  by  the  process  ;  the 
truthful  rendering  of  scarlets  was  augmented  ;  the  greens  were  less  modified, 
but  were  improved  ;  the  blues  were  very  well  dealt  with,  as  exemplified  in  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddon’s  ;  they  might  even  sometimes  come  out  too  dark. 
The  purples  were  not  improved.  The  substances  in  the  collodion  seemed  to 
tend  to  produce  softness  in  the  reproductions,  and  Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  early 
experiments  with  the  dyes,  noticed  how  the  roughness  of  paper  was  softened  ; 
there  appeared  to  be  some  reduction  of  the  rougher  and  the  stronger  effects  of 
the  touch  of  the  artist.  The  difficult  subject  of  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Heads  of  the  Cherubs  by  Reynolds  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  singularly  successful 
manner  by  Messrs.  Braun.  He  hoped  that  some  English  photographers  would 
take  up  this  branch  of  photography,  and  that  new  advances  would  be  made. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bird  had  seen  any  of  the 
negatives. 

Mr.  Bird  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  might  have  done  so  had  he  chosen. 
He  knew  his  informant  well. 

Mr.  Werge  thought  that  the  effects  before  them  were  due  more  to  after- 
treatment  than  to  the  negative  ;  an  engraver  who  understood  Lambert’s 
process  could  do  much  to  bring  about  such  results.  As  an  old  engraver,  he 
(Mr.  Werge)  could  do  more  than  an  ordinary  photographic  printer  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  effects,  and  he  had  done  so  ;  but  he  could  not  show  them  any 
samples,  because  he  had  lost  all  his  specimens  through  fire  and  shipwreck. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  when  copying  pictures  at  a  gallery  in  Paris,  he 
put  bank  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  cut  away  portions  here 
and  there ;  thereby  he  succeeded  in  much  modifying  the  tones  of  different 
colours. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  said  that  in  some  of  the  specimens  before  them 
there  was  an  intensity  and  want  of  harmony  which  surprised  him  much. 
Take,  for  instance,-  the  copy  of  one  of  Murillo’s  paintings.  There  was  also 
considerable  “  flashiness  ”  in  the  reproduction  of  the  angelic  heads  of  Reynolds, 
which  he  believed  to  be  absent  in  the  original  painting.  The  effects  before 
them  might  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  and  a  reverse.  The  use  of 


chemicals  might  have  been  an  aid,  but  he  thought  that  mechanical  methods 
had  been  adopted  also. 

Mr.  Whiting  knew  that  a  friend  of  his  once  made  a  great  failure  in  copying 
a  water-colour  picture.  He  (Mr.  Whiting)  then  tried  to  copy  it ;  lie  put  some 
cosine  in  the  collodion,  and  set  aside  a  part  of  his  nitrate  bath  for  use  with 
eosine  plates.  He  was  very  much  surprised  witli  the  marvellous  results 
obtained  ;  many  of  the  previous  defects  were  eliminated.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  time  of  exposure  was  nearly  doubled,  and  amounted  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  results  were  so  good  that  he  wished  lie  had  had  time 
to  try  other  dyes.  In  the  yellows  and  blues  he  had  the  same  results  as  in 
Messrs.  Braun’s  pictures,  and  he  believed  that  the  beautiful  results  before  them 
were  due  to  the  negatives . 

The  President  said  that  they  could  not  but  feel  regret  that  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  the  National  pictures  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  firm ;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  gratifying  to  them,  as  photographers,  to  see  such 
results,  and  the  advance  that  had  been  made.  He  remembered  the  delight  of 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  an  early  photograph  of  a  painting, 
“It  is  a  nose  !  It  is  the  nose  !”  He  lioped  that  they  would  increase  their 
knowledge  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarice  exhibited  gelatino-cliloride  prints  developed  with 
ferrous-oxalate  solution  two  months  old,  with  a  little  fresh  oxalate  added. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

‘An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  at 
the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelphi,  W.C., — Mr.  T.  Bolas, 
F.  C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  received  confirmation,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  G.  M.  Satchfield  to  give  a  demonstration  of  the 
“London  Acme”  rapid  enamel  paper. 

Mr.  SaTciifield  explained  that  the  “Acme”  paper  was  intended  for  direct 
printing,  which  operation  took  place  much  quicker  than  by  means  of  alburaen- 
ised  paper.  Toning  and  fixing  occupied  no  more  than  two  minutes,  giving  any 
desired  tone,  without  loss  of  depth,  ranging  between  a  warm  silver  print  and  a 
platinum  black ;  untoned  prints  yielded  an  agreeable  colour  similar  to  red 
carbon.  He  considered  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  washing  ample,  and  showed 
examples  which  had  been  printed,  toned,  fixed,  washed,  and  stripped  from 
glass,  that  afternoon.  It  was  especially  suited  to  weak  negatives,  and  ap¬ 
parently  permanent  examples  were  passed  round  in  various  stages  of  finishing, 
and  rapidity  of  toning  and  fixing  practically  exemplified. 

The  Chairman  considered  the  speed  of  toning  and  fixing  to  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  untoned  prints  was  really  very  nice,  and  an  effect 
which  he  thought  many  would  prefer. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  inquired  how  much  quicker  prints  could  be  made  than  by 
ordinary  silver  printing. 

Mr.  Satchfield  said  about  one- third ;  but  negatives  too  thin  for  ordinary 
paper  would  give  excellent  results  on  the  paper  described. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  showed  an  acme  print  from  a  negative  he  was  sure  no  one 
could  get  a  silver  print  from.  He  toned  and  fixed  it  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Regarding  rapidity  of  printing,  he  did  not  think  it  any  quicker  than  ordinary 
paper,  and  illustrated  his  contention  witli  prints  made  from  each  process  side 
by  side  from  the  same  negative. 

Mr.  Foxlee  expressed  a  doubt  regarding  the  permanence  of  the  prints  shown, 
since  organic  compounds  would  be  absorbed  to  an  extent  by  the  paper ;  in  any 
case  hypo  would  be  absorbed. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  objection  to  wash  the  paper  a  longer  time. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  gelatine  processes  were  pushing  forward  all 
over  the  photographic  world ;  whether  it  would  revolutionise  printing  as  it 
had  negative  work,  he  should  not  say  at  this  stage.  Mr.  Satchfield  and  others 
had  made  many  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  promising  results. 
One  thing  was  evident ;  there  was  a  better  result  obtained  from  thin  negatives, 
and  photographers  would  not  be  slow  to  recognise  this  feature,  and  regulate 
the  density  of  their  negatives  accordingly.  Speaking  of  gelatine  prints 
generally,  lie  thought  they  offered  a  better  surface  for  working  up  than 
albumen. 

A  short  discussion  on  the  suitability  of  various  papers  for  photographic 
purposes  then  ensued,  after  which  the  Chairman  called  upon  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Kidd  to  exhibit  the  capabilities  of  their  “new  paper  for  negatives.” 

Mr.  Kidd  commenced  by  reading  a  short  paper  (see  page  234),  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  successfully  demonstrated  the  mode  of  making  enlarged 
negatives  upon  bromide  paper,  using  ferrous  oxalate  as  the  developer,  the 
result  being  highly  satisfactory.  Several  paper  negatives  made  in  the  field, 
and  prints  therefrom,  were  passed  round.  Air.  Kidd  explained  that  the  paper 
was  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  ;  he  further  said  that  by  straining  the 
paper  over  cardboard,  and  doubling  the  same  outwards,  two  perfectly  fiat 
surfaces  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Jerrard  Smith  had  made  very  many  paper  negatives  in  the  manner 
described,  and  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Kidd  that  it  was  not  advantageous  to 
render  the  paper  transparent  with  castor  oil  or  other  greasy  substances.  If  it 
were  possible  to  use  any  other  substance,  it  would  facilitate  printing. 

Mr.  Foxlee  advocated  paraffine.  Had  its  virtues  been  known,  he  said,  in 
the  early  days  of  paper  negatives,  castor  oil  would  not  have  been  used. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  and  said  that  a  good 
sample  of  paraffine,  melting  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  ozokerite,  would 
not  communicate  the  slightest  trace  of  grease  to  the  print.  He  then  men¬ 
tioned  the  old  Talbotype  plan  of  drawing  down  the  sensitive  sheets  for 
exposure. 

Mr.  Bridge  thought  a  more  perfect  method  of  exposing  was  necessary  than 
at  present. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer  suggested  packing  a  number  of  sensitive  sheets  into  a  block 
like  a  blotting-pad. 

Mr.  C.  Poirson  submitted  that  if  the  backs  were  coated  with  plain  gelatine, 
it  would  obviate  the  present  tendency  to  curl  inwards. 
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Tlie  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  by  foreign 
correspondents  and  others,  who  could  now  send  home  their  negatives  by  post 
with  less  risk,  and,  as  they  had  jnst  witnessed,  quite  as  perfect  as  glass. 
Storing  was  another  consideration.  He  called  for  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  both 
to  Mr.  Satclitield  and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  which  was  accorded. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  was  announced  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
May  7th.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  1st  instant,  at  181, 
A1  dersgate  -street. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  F.  K.  Biddle  (Dartford),  T.  Clarke  (Blackpool),  C.  Pickering  (Liver¬ 
pool),  E.  Stewart  (Elgin),  and  G.  Musitans  (Edinburgh),  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

An  application  for  assistance  was  next  considered  by  the  Board,  resulting  in 
a  grant  being  made  for  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  case. 

The  correspondence  having  been  dealt  with,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
May  6,  when  the  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  will  take  place.  The 
Committee  hope  that  all  members  who  can  will  be  present,  and  expression  of 
opinions,  by  post,  from  those  who  cannot.  Suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Association  are  also  respectfully  solicited  from  non-members. 

- — ♦ — — 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  April  2nd,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  Alexander  Mackie 
presided. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  exhibited  a  plate-changing  camera  he  had  just 
constructed.  He  said  that  the  camera  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  was  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen  for  the  changing  of  plates,  so  he  had  been  trying  to  adapt  his 
principle  to  an  ordinary  camera,  and  had  made  one  to  carry  sixteen  4x4  plates ; 
it  contained  no  loose  parts,  all  the  movements  were  managed  from  the  outside, 
and  the  whole  was  so  light-tight  that  it  might  be  safely  worked  in  direct  sun¬ 
shine.  The  front  of  the  camera  was  like  that  of  an  ordinary  trunk  camera ; 
it  had  a  swing  front,  because  a  swing  back  could  not  be  conveniently  ap¬ 
plied.  From  the  number  of  little  doors  about  the  camera  he  had  heard  it 
compared  to  a  mousetrap. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  paper-coating  machine  of  Mr.  Halliday,  of  Edinburgh,  but  he 
could  not  say  whether  the  first  attempts  would  be  successful ;  he  had  made  no 
preliminary  trial.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  trough,  with  two  longitudinal 
rollers  in  it,  one  roller  above  and  touching  the  other ;  the  rollers  were  of  red 
indiarubber.  The  lower  half  of  the  lower  roller  was  constantly  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  in  the  trough.  Sixteen  ounces  of  emulsion  were 
found  to  be  a  convenient  quantity  with  which  to  charge  the  apparatus.  The 
paper  to  be  coated  was  wound  round  the  upper  roller,  then  drawn  off  rapidly 
by  hand  on  to  an  adjacent  table.  The  apparatus  was  placed  upon  a  chair  at 
the  time  of  the  coating,  the  table  being  then  at  a  convenient  level  to  receive 
the  long  strip  of  coated  paper.  Several  long  rolls  cut  from  common  wall-paper 
were  coated  in  this  way,  with  a  mixed  amount  of  success.  One  of  the  best  had 
been  provided  with  a  substratum,  it  being  a  length  of  varnished  wall-paper. 
Opinions  were  expressed  that  the  emulsion  was  too  thin,  that  the  paper  used 
was  too  absorbent,  that  the  upper  roller  was  too  heavy,  and  that  some  of  the 
coatings  were  too  “slobbery.” 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  machine  of  the  same  nature  had  worked  all  right 
at  Edinburgh ;  in  the  experimental  one  before  them,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  the  upper  roller  was  too  heavy,  and  that  time  and  a  little  experience  with 
it  were  necessary. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  was  read,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  necessary 
to  postpone  the  reading  of  his  paper  for  a  week. 

• - 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  April  1st,— the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  de  Ros  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  were  elected : — Messrs.  Frank  Griffith,  Walter  Wood,  Henry 
Harken,  W.  Dumerque,  A.  C.  Lyster,  Maurice  de  Deehy,  J.  Howson,  J.  F.  M. 
Clarke,  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  Dawson,  R.N. ,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Andros. 

The  prizes  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  were  then  laid  before  the  meeting 
and  approved,  which  were  as  follows : — For  R.  Leventhorpe,  a  large  silver 
goblet ;  for  R.  B.  White,  a  silver  goblet ;  for  W.  Muller,  a  water  colour 
drawing  in  frame  ;  for  R.  0.  Milne,  a  silver  goblet ;  for  H.  E.  White,  a  silver 
goblet ;  for  W.  S.  Hobson,  an  album  elegantly  bound ;  for  C.  Stephens,  an 
album  elegantly  bound ;  for  S.  Norman,  a  silver  goblet ;  for  W.  Adcock,  an 
allium  elegantly  bound ;  for  W.  D.  James,  a  water  colour  drawing  in  frame  ; 
and  for  W.  Vanner,  a  water  colour  drawing  in  frame. 

Mr.  Walter  Wood,  manager  of  the  Standard ,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson  were 
elected  members  of  the  Council. 

- ♦ - 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution 
Rooms,  on  Thursday  evening,  2nd  April, — The  President  (Mr.  A.  Robertson) 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Mitrailleuse  Oil-Lamp  and 
Photometry  [see  page  233],  which  he  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  showed  by  the 


use  of  various  photometers,  the  manner  in  which  the  illuminating  powei  <>l  any 
artificial  light  was  arrived  at.  He  also  described  the  new  mitrailleuse  oil-lump, 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  admirably  suited  for  use  in  the  printing  oi 
gelatino-chloride  papers,  as  the  illuminating  power  of  the  lamps  ranged  from 
forty  to  eighty  candles.  Three  of  these  lamps  which  he  had  brought  with  liiin 
allowed  the  members  to  form  an  opinion  on  their  merits,  their  illuminating 
power  being  respectively  that  of  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  candles. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  that  if  they  could  lie  applied  to  the  lantern  they  would 
be  found  greatly  superior  to  the  present  three  and  four  wick  oil-lamps. 

Mr.  Lang  mentioned  that  lie  was  having  one  made  to  lit  his  sciopticon.  and 
that  should  it  turn  out  a  success  he  would  be  happy  to  show  it  to  the  Society. 

Prints  from  isochromatic  plates  (Vogel's  and  Ive’s)  were  handed  round  by 
Mr.  Lang,  along  with  prints  of  the  same  subjects  from  ordinary  plates.  In 
the  former  there  was  a  decided  gain  in  what  has  been  considered  the  more 
non-actinic  colours.  Mr.  Dutliie  also  handed  round  two  priuts,  one  from  a 
Tailfer  and  Clayton’s  isochromatic  plate,  and  the  other  from  Wratten’s  ordinary 
instantaneous  plate;  the  first-named*  showed  a  marked  difference  in  the  colour 
shades  over  the  latter.  A  few  of  the  members  having  given  their  opinion  mi 
the  prints,  the  general  feeling  being  that  isochromatic  plates  would  be  found 
very  useful  in  copying  paintings  or  coloured  fabrics,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Lang  for  his  paper,  and  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  preparing  his 
experiments  to  illustrate  it;  for  showing  the  mitrailleuse  lamps,  and,  along  with 
Mr.  Dutliie,  for  exhibiting  the  specimens  of  isochromatic  photography. 

The  following  gentlemen,  nominated  at  the  previous  meeting,  were  declared 
duly  elected  as  oilice  bearers  for  session  1885-0,  viz.  : — President :  Mr.  William 
Lang,  jun.  —  Vice  Presidents:  Mr.  A.  Robertson  and  Mr.  R.  Dodds. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  G.  Bell. — Secretary:  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson,  37,  Glassford- 
street. — Council ;  Mr.  P.  Falconer,  Mr.  A.  Goodall,  Mr.  A.  McTeau,  Mr.  J. 
Urie,  jun.,  Mr.  William  Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Moran. 

The  Chairman  having  delivered  a  short  speech  in  vacating  his  office  as 
President,  Mr.  Urie  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  interest  he  had 
shown  in  the  Society  during  his  term  of  oilice,  and  thereafter  the  meeting 
separated. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday, 
2nd  April . 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Young,  F.C.S., 
gave  a  most  interesting  paper  on  The.  Eye  as  a  Camera,  in  which  he  explained 
the  uses  of  the  different  parts,  and  showed  the  analogy  between  this  organ  and 
the  photographer’s  instrument. 

On  thednotion  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Cox),  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  lecturer. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  April  1st, —  Mr.  C.  Alfieri 
presiding. 

Copies  of  the  new  rules  were  distributed  among  the  members. 

Miss  E.  Freeman  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Leek  were  elected  members. 

It  was  resolved  that  application  be  made  to  the  local  railway  companies, 
asking  that  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  angling  societies  be  extended  to  this 
Association. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  1st,  in  Mr.  Keene’s  studio. 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  and  several  new  members  were  elected. 
The  Society,  which  is  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  now  consists  of  seventy 
members,  and  will  shortly  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  fifteen  ladies,  who 
desire  to  join  the  Society,  not  necessarily  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
amateur  photographers,  but  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  excursions,  which 
will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  sketching  as  well  as  for  taking  pho¬ 
tographs. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Keene  on  The  Platinotype  Process  [see  page  234]. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  finished  pictures,  showing  how  photography  is 
likely  to  supplant  engraving  for  the  purpose  of  book  illustration,  and  also  by 
undeveloped  prints,  about  twenty  of  which  were  developed  in  the  presence  of 
the  company. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  concluded  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  meeting. 


€om£pontrunce 


THE  FACULTY  OF  OBSERVATION.— A  DEVELOPER  FOR 
TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  felt  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  saw  that  my  picture, 
At  the  Wheel,  and  my  remarks  thereon,  were  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
before  such  a  distinguished  body  as  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
the  report  of  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  20th. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  a  little  of  your  valuable  space  so  that  I  may 
say  a  few  words  (not  in  any  controversial  spirit)  in  defending  myself  from 
the  somewhat  severe  criticisms  of  such  an  able  gentleman  as  Mr.  Stewart. 
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After  quoting  my  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  observation,  Mr.  Stewart 
r0es  on  to  say,  “  it  is  the  faculty  which  enables  the  artist  to  judge  from 
vliat  particular  spot,  and  at  what  particular  time  to  take  his  picture  so  as 
o  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  it.”  I  fully  endorse  these  words,  and 
n  my  Whitby  pictures  I  contend  that  with  the  very  limited  time  at  my 
lisposal  I  did  get — I  hardly  like  to  blow  my  own  trumpet— the  best 
oossible  results.  That  there  ^re  defects  in  the  picture  in  question  I  do 
lot  deny,  I  was  fully  cognisant  of  them  long  ere  the  features  of  the  swarthy 
lelmsman  were  indelibly  fixed  on  my  plate.  I  had  two  alternatives, 
irrange  the  details  so  as  to  be  technically  correct  and  artistic,  and  find 
ny  time  gone,  or  have  a  shot  at  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  That  I  did 
right  the  ultimate  success  of  my  picture  fully  proves.  That  it  is  as  good 
i  picture  as  was  possible  to  make  out  of  the  subject  I  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  to  contend.  I  get  my  living  by  practising  the  fascinating  art,  I 
must  have  pictures  that  will  “  pay,”  and  I  cannot  afford  to  devote  any- 

I thing  like  as  much  time  as  I  should  wish  to  this  line  of  work,  but  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  opportunities. 

Mr.  Stewart  does  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculty  of  observation  in  this  direction  is  so  rare  ;  the  cultivation  may 
not  be  rare,  but  I  am  not  going  to  believe  that  the  successful  cultivation 
its  not  rare  because  such  eminently  skilful  gentlemen  as  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  are  able  to  produce  most  beautiful  pictures,  which 
win  the  admiration  of  all  judges.  Let  Mr.  Stewart  give  twenty  names 
from  amongst  the  thousands  of  photographers  then  I  will  believe  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  my  statement. 

The  defects  in  my  picture  are  “inevitable;”  had  I  the  brush  of  a 
painter  I  could  have  produced  with  the  same  materials  a  very  different 
result ;  but  alas  !  our  sensitive  plates  are  not  canvas. 

As  to  the  remarks  anent  some  of  the  “  properties,”  I  must  remind  Mr. 
Stewart  that  the  main-sheet  he  refers  to  belongs  to  another  vessel ;  and 
that  had  this  steersman  faced  right  in  front  it  would  have  been  a  no  more 
correct  picture,  and  I  should  not  have  produced  a  flattering  likeness  of 
my  hero. 

j  One  must  admire  the  careful  pilot  as  he  shows  by  the  anxiety  depicted 
upon  his  face  how  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  are  bent  upon  the  one  aim 
of  his  mind,  the  safety  of  his  ship,  crew,  &c.,  and  as  he  navigates  his 
vessel  through  dangerous  shoals,  making  the  huge  monster  shape  his 
course  to  his  will,  like  a  well-trained  steed ;  but  the  man  in  our  picture  is 
in  sole  charge  of  a  small  lighter,  safe  within  the  harbour  a  few  yards  from 
the  quay,  so  I  think  he  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  whiff  of  the  fragrant 
weed. 

Should  I  be  justified  in  losing  a  subject  by  waiting  for  the  little  pig  to 
put  his  foot  in  the  trough?  I  should  by  all  means  prefer  the  porcine 
creature  to  be  displaying  all  his  traits  with  perfect  truthfulness  ;  but  if  I 
saw  a  chance  of  producing  an  effective  picture  I  should  not  throw  away 
the  opportunity  because  the  subject  was  not  arranged  quite  coinmc  ilfaut. 

In  last  week’s  Journal  Mr.  Stenning  refers  to  the  developer  for 
transparencies  which  I  give  in  this  year’s  Almanac.  Lately  I  have 
been  using  the  same  formula  for  negatives  taken  under  special  circum¬ 
stances.  I  could  not  recommend  it  for  general  studio  work,  for  I  think 
that  as  good  and  perhaps  better  results  can  be  got  in  much  less  time 
with  other  formulas ;  but  in  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
exposure  it  is  invaluable. 

Amateurs  who  only  work  occasionally  would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial, 
and  professionals  that  are  called  out  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  are  sometimes 
puzzled  to  know  what  exposure  to  give.  In  my  own  case,  if  I  can  only 
give  exposure  enough,  I  rarely  fail  to  get  a  good  negative.  Plates  that 
have  had  two  or  three  times  as  much  exposure  that  would  be  necessary 
if  the  formula  sent  out  with  them  were  used,  can  easily  be  developed  into 
good  negatives  by  following  the  directions  given  in  the  Almanac.  Plates 
that  have  been'  a  little  under-exposed  may,  with  careful  use  of  the  pyro, 
be  made  passable  pictures.  For  copying  it  is  the  best  developer  I  ever 
used. 

For  negatives,  do  not  under-expose;  for  transparencies,  do  not  over¬ 
expose.  Geo,  Hadley. 

April ,  1885,  t  , 


CARRYING  THE  CAMERA, 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  that  the  above  subject  is  under  discussion  at 
present  in  your  columns,  and  having  some  experience  in  the  matter,  I 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  add  my  quota  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  matter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  my  opinion  whether  to  carry  camera  and 
changing-box,  or  camera  and  slides,  in  one  package.  I  find  that  the 
hulk  of  the  apparatus  has  more  bearing  on  the  question  than  the  weight. 
For  example :  I  carry  my  +  5|  camera  in  a  case  along  with  its 
changing-box  or  slides ;  but  my  10  +  8  camera,  with  its  box  or  its  slides, 
forms  a  very  unwieldly  and  unsightly  article  to  carry  in  any  manner. 

I  have  tried  three  ways  of  carrying  my  apparatus,  viz.,  1.  In  my  hand  ; 
2.  Slung  over  one  shoulder ;  3.  As  a  knapsack.  In  the  first  case  I  find 
the  operation  fatigues  me  immoderately  ;  and,  further,  if  I  have  one  hand 
engaged  with  the  camera,  and  the  other  with  the  stand,  I  am  simply 
helpless  and  useless  for  want  of  a  third  prehensile  member.  In  the 
second  case  I  also  get  tired,  and  even  excoriated  on  one  side,  and  one  of 
my  hands  is  always  more  or  less  hampered  by  the  case  on  that  side. 


Lastly,  I  find  I  can,  with  very  little  fatigue,  carry  any  reasonable  weight 
properly  distributed  over  my  back  in  the  shape  of  a  knapsack,  and, 
moreover,  the  stand  can  be,  and  in  my  case  often  is,  most  easily  strapped 
to  the  top  of  the  canvas  case  containing  the  camera.  In  this  way  I 
have  not  only  both  hands  free,  but  the  weight  is  evenly  balanced  on  my 
body  ;  the  onus  rests  on  the  strongest  part  of  my  muscular  system,  and 
the  burden  falls  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  least  felt — the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  is  somewhere  in  the  small  of  the  back.  For  the  knapsack  does  not 
Jit  properly  if  there  is  a  tearing  strain  on  the  shoulders, — a  “  shearing 
stress  ”  may  I  call  it.  The  weight  ought,  as  I  say,  to  rest  on  the  back,  so 
that  there  is  no  undue  force  exerted  on  the  shoulders,  and  by  a  little  deft 
padding  this  may  be  accomplished  in  almost  all  cases.  And  if  there  is  a 
slight  strain  above  the  armpits  in  front,  a  broad  web  band  from  shoulder- 
strap  to  shoulder-strap  will  soon  relieve  that. 

But  the  camera-case  can  have  a  leather  hand-piece  attached  so  that  it 
may  be  carried  in  the  hand  like  a  carpet-bag,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it  having,  in  addition  to  both  shoulder-straps  and  hand--picce,  a 
strap  so  adjusted  that  the  whole  affair  may  be  slung  over  one  shoulder. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  the  hand-piece  on  all  my  cases,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  using  it.  The  straps  for  the  knapsack  should  not  both  be 
fixtures,  nor  even  buckles  ;  one  or  other  should  fix  under  the  arm  with  a 
good  big  hook-and-eye  of  strong  metal.  I  can  sling  my  case  on  to  my 
back,  and  hook  it  there  in  a  second,  and  unsling  it  as  quickly. 

The  w'orst  thing  about  a  changing-box  is  the  trouble,  yet  the  necessity, 
of  dusting  it  out  frequently.  Andrew  Pringle. 

April,  1885. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  what 
make  of  tricycle  you  consider  best  for  rather  rough  and  hilly  roads,  and 
on  which  I  could  carry  about  lOOlbs.  weight  of  photographic  apparatus  ?j 

H.  P. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  tricycling  readers  will  give  our  correspondent  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  with  a  tricycle  under  the  conditions  required 
by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  consider  Mr.  Greaves’  suggestion,  that  all  photographic 
societies  should  act  in  concert  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  railway 
companies  a  reduced  rate  for  members,  an  excellent  one  ;  for  by  concerted 
action  much  more  would  be  accomplished  than  could  be  hoped  for  from 
the  unaided  efforts  of  one  society.  The  Council  of  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Amateur  Photographic  Association  have,  during  the  past  month, 
had  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  Oldham  Society ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  another  and  a  possibly  more  influential 
Association  than  our  own. 

As  a  step  toward  facilitating  the  arrangement,  the  accompanying  com¬ 
bined  pocket  list  of  rules  and  member’s  ticket  has  been  framed,  intended 
also  to  contain  member’s  photograph,  name,  and  number,  so  that  the 
railway  companies  may  have  a  guarantee  of  every  lady  or  gentleman’s 
'  bond  fine  membership. 

Hoping  that  a  combination  of  societies  may  gain  the  object  in  view, 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Allison,  Hon.  Sec.  N.  S.  A.  A. 

32,  West  Street,  The  Mount,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

■ - — * - 

iSrcljange  Column. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  he  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  DE  plume  he  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Wanted,  a  good  studio  camera  in  exchange  for  folding  tripod,  Ross  C.-D.-Y. 
lens,  and  12x10  Kinnear.—  Address,  G.,  7,  Abbeygate-terrace,  Colchester. 

Will  exchange  beautifully-carved  walnut  show  case,  plate  front,  cost  over  £20, 
for  good  modern  12  x  10  apparatus. — Address,  0.  Murray,  50,  George-street, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

I  have  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Almanacs  for  1882-3-4, 
which  I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful. — Address,  F.  G.  Smith,  7,  Camp- 
lin-street,  New  Cross-road,  S.E. 

Will  exchange  harmonium,  in  oak  case,  by  Hopkinson,  cost  £15,  for  camera 
and  double  backs,  &c. ,  or  lenses  by  good  makers. — Address,  J.  P.  Cutts, 
28,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  camera  in  exchange  for  Cook’s  patent  changing  camera, 
for  exposing  twelve  plates,  7]  x  4i,  in  quick  succession,  with  stereo,  arrange¬ 
ment  and  lenses.  —  Address,  G."  Poirin,  2,  Eardley- villas,  Eardley-road, 
Streatham, 
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Will  exchange  a  capital  old  English  violin,  rich  tone,  good  repair,  for  posing 
chair,  exterior  background,  half-bellows  camera,  or  any  useful  studio  acces¬ 
sory. — Address,  Horton,  Photographer,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff. 

A  first-class  C.-D.-Y.  lens,  ti  e  front  combination  forming  a  perfect  10  x  8  land¬ 
scape  lens,  nearly  new,  in  exchange  for  backgrounds  or  accessories,  whole- 
plate  bellows  camera,  or  anything  useful. — Address,  Manager,  Midland 
Studio,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham. 

Eighteen  printing  frames,  64  x  44,  18x14  air-tight  bath,  12x10  ditto,  solid 
balustrade,  columns,  and  pedestal,  cost  £10  10s.,  two  rustic  gates,  interior 
background,  solid  oak  Archimedean  camera  stand,  exchange  for  good  tourist 
whole-plate  camera  and  double  backs  ;  difference  adjusted. — Address,  A.  G., 
2,  Waverley-terrace,  Westliam,  Weymouth. 

I  will  exchange  any  of  the  following  for  a  universal  studio  camera  with  latest 
improvements,  and  a  rustic  stile  and  fence: — viz.,  10x8  square  bellows 
camera,  screw  focus,  swing  back,  single  slide ;  9x7  Kinnear,  beautifully 
made,  'with  panelled  dark  slide,  bellows,  and  screw  focus  ;  boat  and  fore¬ 
ground;  curtain;  posing  chair;  dark  tent;  15x12  German  glass  bath  in  case. 
Address,  W.  Dakin,  Parade  Studio,  1,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

Will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  cabinet  portrait  lens,  triplet  lens,  10x8,  pair  of 
stereoscopic  lenses,  backgrounds  by  Marion,  also  high-class  pedigree  St. 
Bernard  bitch,  six  months  old.  Wanted,  good  whole-plate  tourist’s  camera 
with  case  and  not  less  than  three  backs,  whole-plate  lens  by  Lerebour,  Seavey 
backgrounds,  &c. ,  first-class  tricycle,  or  piano. — Address,  S.  P.  L.  PHILLIPS, 
Oxford  House  Studio,  Cherry  Orchard-road,  East  Croydon. 

I  will  exchange  the  following,  together  or  separate,  for  anything  useful : — 
half-plate  lens  (French),  good  coverer,  Boss’s  No.  2  quick-acting  C. -D.-V. 
lens,  quarter  lens  ( Yoigtlander),  5x5  mahogany  camera,  8x9  ditto,  two 
posing  chairs  (one  out  of  repair),  outdoor  background,  portable  dark  tent, 
8x9  porcelain  dishes,  and  one  or  two  smaller,  quarter  and  half  printing 
frames,  small  cabinet  with  drawers,  and  useful  sundries. — Address,  Sulphite, 
50,  Goldsmith-road,  Peckham. 

Will  exchange  new  American  leather  whole-plate  camera  case,  lined  green 
baize,  lock  and  key,  with  straps,  by  Hunter  &  Sands,  cost  30s.,  canvas  knap¬ 
sack,  leather  bound,  suit  7x5  cameras  and  under,  cost  £2  10s.,  quarter-plate 
rolling  press,  Phoenix  instantaneous  shutter  (whole-plate  and  under),  also 
lamp  and  ten  pounds  of  composition,  for  taking  quarter-plate  portraits,  for 
10x12  burnisher,  large  portrait  lens,  instantograph,  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  F.  Lester,  Chapel-street,  Thatcliam,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Wanted,  offers  for  the  following  -A  new  half-plate  bellows  camera,  instanta¬ 
neous  lenses  and  shutter,  tripod,  and  one  double  back  (the  “  Instantograph”) ; 
a  new  quarter-plate  bellows  pocket  camera  and  lenses,  tripod,  and  one  double 
back  (the  “  Le  Meritoire”);  a  very  superior  whole-plate  bellows  camera, 
rising  fronts,  three  double  backs,  with  carriers  for  cabinets,  two  very  superior 
whole-plate  landscape  lenses  to  above  ;  a  superior  bellows  camera,  for  studio 
or  field  work,  rising  front,  one  single  back,  size  11  x  11  ;  a  nearly  new  optical 
lantern,  triple-wick  lamp,  nickel-plated  lenses  ;  a  number  of  various  slides, 
chiefly  photos  of  war  and  landscapes,  cost,  only  a  short  time  ago,  £8  ;  also  a 
good  dark  tent,  suitable  for  wet-  or  dry-plate  work  ;  would  suit  amateur  for 
temporary  dark  room. — Address,  W.  F.  H.,  78,  Broad-street,  Sheffield. 

- - 4— - - 


J.  Nichols.— Simply  soaking  flic  negatives  in  a  dish  of  water  for  “a  .mq.i,  ,,, 
hours  or  so  ”  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  thoroughly  freeing  the  film  from  i),, 
hyposulphite.  Running  water  is  far  preferable. 

W.  C'OTESWORTH. — Brunswick  black  diluted  with  benzol.  Clean  off  with  ,i 
piece  of  rag  moistened  with  benzol.  Far  better  than  backing  the  plates, 
which,  with  the  cleaning  oil',  involves  much  trouble,  is,  to  put  on  a  thicker 
coating  of  emulsion  in  the  first  instance. 

Enquirer. — Almost  any  of  the  shutters  in  the  market  will  be  rapid  enough  for 
the  purpose  you  require.  But,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  using  them 
care  is  required,  otherwise  more  vibration  may  be  caused  by  liberating  tin 
detent  than  arises  from  the  action  of  the  shutter. 

Alpha. — There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  you  have  not  followed  the 
instructions  implicitly,  otherwise  we  fail  to  see  how  you  have  not  succeeded ; 
the  operations  are  so  very  simple.  Make  another  essay,  and  follow  <  h  |  , 
the  instructions  as  given,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

A.  S.  J. — If  the  paper  so  obstinately  refuses  to  tone  in  the  acetate  bath,  which 
you  are  sure  is  in  good  condition,  try  immersing  the  prints,  after  washing  out 
the  free  silver,  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  before 
attempting  to  tone.  Your  difficulty  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one,  with 
paper  which  is  simply  floated  on  a  mixed  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric 
acid. 

A.  Adams. — The  mistake  is  yours  in  using  the  back  lens,  instead  of  the  front ; 
hence  you  have  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory  image.  If,  in  place  of  the  back, 
you  try  the  front  lens,  using  a  stop  with  an  aperture  of  half-an-inch  or  less, 
you  will  doubtless  obtain  satisfactory  pictures  up  to  about  the  whole-plate 
size.  Remember  the  convex  side  of  the  lens  should  be  next  the  ground 
glass. 

R.  S. — The  cause  of  the  enamel  collodion  you  have  already  made  turning 
“  white  when  dry  on  the  glass”  is,  that  the  solvents  you  employed  con¬ 
tain  too  much  water.  Methylated  alcohol,  if  that  be  used,  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  not  more  than  '820  to  -825,  if  it  be  higher  than  this  it 
should  be  discarded.  The  ether  should  not  be  weaker  than  720.  A  good 
formula  stands  thus:  —  sulphuric  ether  (methylated),  '720,  forty  ounces; 
methylated  alcohol,  ’820,  forty  ounces ;  pyroxyline,  two  ounces  ;  castor  oil, 
half  an  ounce. 

\V.  H.  F. — There  is  very  little  analogy  between  the  ealotype  process  and  the 
modern  gelatino-bromide.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  why— because 
iodide  of  silver  a1  one  or  bromo-iodide  with  a  large  preponderance  of  iodide 
produced  the  best  results  with  the  old  paper  process — the  same  conditions 
should  hold  with  our  new  gelatine  plates.  One  very  important  difference 
exists — alkaline  development  was  quite  unknown  in  ealotype  days— but  that 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  account  for  the  wide  variations  between  ancient  and 
modern  exposures  and  results. 

O.  A.  Siffin  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  bleached  and  un¬ 
bleached  shellac  for  making  a  varnish  for  the  protection  of  negatives.  There 
is  no  question  that  good  unbleached  orange  shellac  is  far  better  for  the 
purpose  than  much  of  what  is  sold  as  white  lac.  However,  the  latter  varies 
very  much  in  quality,  some  being  very  inferior  indeed,  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  will  make  into  a  varnish  very  little,  if  any,  inferior  than  that 
manufactured  from  the  unbleached  varieties.  If  you  elect  to  use  the  white, 
make  sure  that  it  is  freshly  bleached. 


anstorai  to  fflomspontunts. 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  be  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 


Stas. — Chloride  of  silver,  not  bromide,  was  intended. 

B.  C.  D. — 1,  Yes. — 2.  Quite  an  old  process. — 3.  Certainly,  if  you  find  it  answer 
your  purpose. 

W.  M.  J. — Let  us  see  an  example  of  your  work  ;  we  can  then  the  better  judge 
of  your  chance  of  success  in  the  Colonies. 

A.  Wingrove. — Opinions  are  very  much  divided  as  to  which  is  the  best,  wax 
or  powdered  talc  ;  either  will  answer  perfectly. 

J.  S.  B. — Use  wrarm  water  to  dissolve  the  salt,  otherwise  you  may  experience 
a  difficulty  in  getting  the  quantity  into  solution. 

Samuel  Evans.— The  dullness  of  the  varnish  is  due  to  the  plate  not  being  made 
warm  enough  before  it  was  applied,  since  it  has  “  chilled.”  If  you  make  the 
negatives  tolerably  warm,  and  revarnish  them,  the  evil  will  doubtless  be 
remedied. 

Shingle. — Plain  pine  wood  thoroughly  saturated  with  melted  paraffine  will 
answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  anything  ;  or  you  may  give  the  wood  two  or 
three  coatings  of  bitumen  varnish — Hopkin  &  Williams’  “  liquid  jet”  being  a 
suitable  medium. 

R.  Lynn. — Glue  is  very  good  for  mounting  purposes,  that  is  if  you  can  procure 
a  sample  free  from  acid.  Many  professional  mounters  use  nothing  else.  We 
ourselves  much  prefer  starch  for  the  purpose.  Acid  glue  will  not  act  injuri¬ 
ously  in  carbon  prints. 

George  W. — For  spotting  negatives  you  will  find  lamp  black,  as  a  rule,  easier 
of  application  than  most  samples  of  Indian  ink.  Many  prefer  indigo  to 
either,  as,  with  it,  there  is  less  risk  of  making  the  spots,  touched  out,  print 

’  lighter  than  the  surrounding  portions. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Club,  on  Wednesday,  15th  instant,  will  be  On  Reducing  and  Intensifying 
Gelatine  Negative. 

- - + - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  March  31,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CAUSTIC  LIME  IN  SOLUTION. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  series  of  experiments  in  connection 
with  alkaline  development  we  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
action  of  caustic  lime,  a  substance,  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  exhibiting  but  little  solubility.  Though,  when  employed 
in  conjunction  with  pyrogallol,  lime  possesses,  so  far  as  wc 
have  found,  little  practical  value,  at  least  with  gelatine,  it 
is  possible  that  more  extended  experiment,  especially  in  con¬ 
junction  with  some  of  the  modern  substitutes  for  pyrogallol, 
may  develop  new  features  in  its  employment,  while  there  are 
other  uses  to  which  such  a  solution  may  be  applied  in  connection 
with  photography.  The  following  notes  in  connection  with 
solutions  of  calcium  hydrate  may  therefore  prove  useful. 

The  Tonn  in  which  soluble  lime  is  generally  employed  in 
photography,  as  well  as  kindred  arts,  is  as  the  so-called  “  lime 
water,”  which  is  made  by  saturating  cold  distilled  water  with 
freshly  slaked  lime.  The  solubility  of  the  calcium  hydrate  is 
so  slight  that  for  practical  developing  purposes  this  solution  is 
of  no  use  whatever.  According  to  Dalton  it  requires  778  parts 
by  weight  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  to  dissolve  one  part  of  anhydrous 
calcium  oxide,  and  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  as  the 
temperature  is  raised  ;  for,  unlike  most  substances,  lime  is  less 
soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water;  boiling  the  solution,  in 
fact,  discharges  any  lime  that  may  be  dissolved,  and  forms  the 
“  scale  ”  or  “  fur  ”  on  the  interiors  of  steam  boilers  and  kettles. 

In  our  own  experience,  however,  as  the  average  of  several 
trials  of  samples  of  lime-water  made  at  temperatures  varying 
from  58°  to  60°  Fahr.,  we  have  found  the  quantity  of  water  re¬ 
quired  for  solution  to  be  considerably  higher,  as  high  indeed  as 
1070  of  water  to  1  of  GaO.  The  tests  were  carefully  made  by 
two  separate  methods;  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  different 
modes  varied  .so  little,  that  our  estimations  must  have  been 
pretty  accurate. 

One  method  consisted  in  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  solution  to  saturation,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  reweighing  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  C02  absorbed,  from  which  the  Ca  0 
was  estimated.  This  method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the 
water  would  retain  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
solution ;  but  what  little  effect  this  might  have  on  the  result 
of  the  calculations  would  be  in  the  direction  of  over-  rather  than 
under-estimating  the  strength  of  the  preparation. 

The  second  method  employed  was  the  ordinary  volumetric 
one,  a  weighed  quantity  of  lime-water  being  titrated  with  a 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
instance,  while  averaging  more  closely  between  themselves, 
ivere  i  main  ably  higher  than  those  given  by  the  process  of 
saturation,  notwithstanding  the  element  of  error  mentioned 


above.  This  Avas  probably  due  to  two  causes — the  evaporation 
of  the  Avater  (water  vapour  being  carried  off  by  the  escaping 
gas),  and  the  adhesion  of  minute  quantities  of  CaC03  and  of 
Avater  to  the  tube  through  Avhich  the  gas  Avas  conveyed  into  the 
solution ;  both  of  which  Avould  tend  to  lessen  the  total  iveight, 
and  thus  give  a  false  estimate  of  the  gas  absorbed.  Against 
these  are  two  offsets  :  the  gas  itself  must  carry  water  vapour 
Avitli  it  from  the  generator,  Avhile  there  is  no  accurate  means 
of  ensuring  that  the  Avhole  of  the  lime  has  been  carbonated  and 
therefore  the  full  quantity  of  gas  absorbed. 

The  volumetric  method  may  at  least  be  considered  accurate, 
the  gas  process  having  been  employed  merely  as  a  rough  veri¬ 
fication  ;  and  the  proportions  given  above  represent  the 
results  thus  gained,  Ariz.,  1070  parts  by  iveight  of  lime-v'ater 
contain  1  part  of  anhydrous  oxide  of  calcium  (CaO),  or  '0934 
per  cent. 

It  needs  little  explanation  to  shoiv  that  so  extremely  iveak 
a  solution  can  scarcely  possess  any  very  active  properties,  or 
such  as  can  compare  ivith  the  more  soluble  caustic,  or  even 
carbonated  alkalis.  Wc  therefore  turned  to  the  preparation  first 
recommended  for  developing  purposes  by  M.  A.  Davaime,  and 
called  by  him  saccharate  of  lime,  though  it  is  not  a  true  saccha- 
rate,  but  one  of  a  series  of  definite  compounds  of  calcium-oxide 
(or  hydrate)  and  cane  sugar,  to  Avhich  the  name  of  “  sucrates  ” 
has  been  given.  The  solution  in  question  is  prepared  ivith  the 
greatest  case  by  dissolving  one  part  of  loaf-sugar  in  ten  parts 
of  Avater,  and  shaking  this  up  at  intervals,  for  a  feiv  hours,  ivith 
an  excess  of  freshly-slaked  lime,  and  then  alloiving  it  to  settle 
until  clear,  when  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  ivill  keep,  if  ivell  corked, 
for  a  long  time. 

Submitted  to  the  same  tests  as  ordinary  lime-ivater,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Ca  O  contained  ivas  found  to  be  at  least  ten  times 
greater ;  the  exact  average  obtained  being  one  part  Ca  O 
in  101  of  sugar-- water,  or  '9894  per  cent,  by  iveight.  But 
if  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  syrupy  solution  be  taken 
into  account,  the  comparatii'e  value,  A'olumc  for  volume,  ivould 
be  still  higher.  The  preservative  action  of  the  sugar  is  also 
noticeable,  for  whereas  on  passing  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  even 
breathing,  into  lime-water,  causes  an  instant  milkiness,  it  is 
some  seconds  before  the  pure  gas  produces  any  cloudiness  in  the 
sucrate,  and  a  ircry  considerable  time  before  the  breath  gii'es 
any  marked  effect.  This  speaks  for  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
sucrate,  ordinary  lime-ivater  rapidly  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
even  from  the  atmosphere. 

As  one  useful  application  of  this  solution,  ive  may  mention 
the  darkening  of  the  mercurially-bleached  image  for  purposes  of 
intensification.  Lime-water  has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
but  its  action  is  sloiv  and  the  result  unsatisfactory ;  the  addi- 
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tional  strength  of  the  sucrate  causes  it  to  act  rapidly,  yet  regu¬ 
larly,  the  colour  of  the  image  being  a  rich  brownish  black,  while 
the  viscidity  of  the  solution  causes  it  to  flow  on  the  plate  almost 
as  readily  as  collodion,  which  enables  the  operator  to  apply  it 
by  pouring  on  and  off,  and  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  inten¬ 
sification  at  will. 

Another  application  may  prove  useful  at  times,  in  connection 
with  the  various  carbonate  developers.  In  cases  of  under¬ 
exposure,  should  it  be  necessary  to  “  freshen  up,”  or  give 
greater  energy  to  the  solution,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  sucrate  will,  by  liberating  a  corresponding  equivalent  of 
caustic-ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  produce  the  desired  effect,  the 
lime  being  converted  to  carbonate,  and  giving  a  muddy  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  developer,  which,  however,  does  not  materially 
affect  it, 

— - - - 

PAPER  NEGATIVES.— A  QUESTION  OF  PERMANENCE. 
A  fortnight  back  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  paper  negatives  by  the  calotype  process, 
taken  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  exhibited 
at  the  Photographic  Club.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  an  equally  interesting  series,  taken  many 
years  anterior  to  this  early  date.  The  important  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  both  series  is,  that  in  neither  of  them  did  any  of 
the  negatives  show  the  slightest  evidence  of  deterioration,  or 
was  there  anything  to  indicate  that  they  had  undergone  any 
change.  They  were,  to  every  appearance,  as  bright  and 
vigorous  as  the  day  they  were  produced. 

These  instances  of  paper  negatives  proving  so  permanent 
are  by  no  means  isolated  ones ;  as  we  have,  from  time  to  time, 
seen  hundreds  of  others  quite  as  old,  which  have  shown  no 
indication  whatever  of  having  deteriorated.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
somewhat  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  old  calotype,  or  wax- 
paper  negatives,  which  exhibit  signs  of  actual  fading.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  met  with  one  or  two  which  have  become 
spotty,  but  the  spottiness  has  always  appeared  to  be  due  to 
accidental  causes. 

Now  to  what  do  these  pictures  owe  their  undoubted  per¬ 
manence  ?  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  exceptional  care  that 
they  received  in  the  washing  after  fixing,  for,  as  a  rule,  this 
was  usually  effected  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  received  anything  like  the 
care  that  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  washing  of  albumen  prints. 

As  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  paper  negatives  of  the 
old  type  were  in  vogue,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  much  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  reliable,  as  to  the  manipulative  details  by  which 
they  were  produced.  However,  in  the  series  of  negatives  last 
referred  to  we  were  more  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman 
in  whose  possession  the  negatives  were,  happened  to  be  the  one 
who  took  them.  In  reply  to  our  query  as  to  whether  these 
negatives  had  received  any  exceptional  care  in  the  washing 
after  fixing,  compared  with  what  is  now  usual  with  albumen 
prints,  he  said  they  had  received  far  less  ;  and  with  his  present 
knowledge  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
clings  to  silver  compounds,  and  to  the  sizing  material  of  paper, 
he  was  sure  that  the  negatives  must  stiil  contain  a  large 
amount  of  the  salt.  They  were  merely  allowed  to  soak  in  a 
dish  of  water,  which  was  changed  four  or  five  times  in  about  as 
many  hours.  Then  -they  were  blotted  off,  dried,  and  finally 
they  were  saturated  with  wax  in  the  ordinary  maimer.  It  is 
to  the  large  amount  of  reduced  silver,  of  which  the  image  is 
composed,  and  tins  being  imprisoned  or  hermetically  sealed 
within  the  pores  of  the  paper  by  the  wax,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  { 


protected  from  atmospheric  influences,  that  our  friend  attri¬ 
butes  the  permanence  of  his  negatives. 

This  may  be  the  reason,  or  it  may  not ;  but  the  fact  remain  , 
that  the  old  calotype  or  wax-paper  negatives  arc,  beyond 
question,  amongst  the  most  permanent  of  paper  photographs  in 
which  the  image  is  composed  of  silver.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  old  negatives  do  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  which  demon 
strates  that  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  the  picture  is  not, 
per  se,  a  necessary  source  of  fading  ;  and  this  fact  has  also 
been  proved  in  the  case  of  albumen  prints. 

The  fact  of  the  great  stability  possessed  by  these  old  ealotypes, 
leads  one  to  consider  whether  paper  negatives  of  the  modern 
type  promise  an  equal  degree  of  permanence.  This  becomes  an 
interesting  question,  seeing  that  the  gelatino-bromide  process 
on  paper  promises  to  be  utilised,  for  certai  1  purposes,  in  the 
production  of  negatives.  A  little  consideration  will  at  once 
show  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  types  of  nega¬ 
tives  differ  widely.  In  the  one  case,  the  image  exists  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper,  where  it  is  still  further  protected  by 
the  particles  of  silver  forming  it,  being  surrounded  by  an 
impervious  coating  of  wax,  which  effectually  secures  it  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  other,  the  image  is 
not  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  but  in  a  film  of  gelatine  spread 
upon  its  surface  :  indeed,  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  on 
a  dry  plate,  the  paper  simply  taking  the  place  of  the  glass. 

All  know  the  difficulty  there  is  in  freeing  a  dry  plate  from 
the  last  traces  of  the  fixing  agent,  and  also  that  if  any  remains 
it  is  liable  sooner  or  later  to  work  the  destruction  of  the  nega¬ 
tive — not  so  much  from  the  actual  fading  of  the  image  itself,  as 
from  the  film  becoming  stained  by  contact  with  the  silvered 
paper  in  printing.  And  this  the  most  impervious  of  varnishes 
appears  insufficient  to  prevent. 

One  obstacle  to  the  elimination  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
from  a  dry-plate  film  with  water  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  salt 
must  be  washed  out  from  one  side  only,  and,  if  the  film  be 
thick,  this  is  found  to  be  a  somewhat  prolonged  operation. 
But  when  the  film  is  on  paper,  it  is  to  an  extent  acted  upon  by 
the  washing  water  from  both  sides.  But  then,  again,  the  paper 
itself  may  possibly  retain  some  traces  of  the  hyposulphite,  which 
there  is  no  fear  of  glass  doing,  though,  as  it  is  proved  with 
calotype  negatives,  its  presence  does  not  always  produce  fading. 
If  the  paper  negative  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  wax,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  calotype,  then  any  trace  of  hypo  existing  in  its 
substance  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  rendered  inert  by  reason 
of  the  wax,  as  it  were,  insulating  it  from  the  film  of  gelatine 
carrying  the  image. 

One  circumstance  in  connection  with  gelatino-bromide  paper 
negatives,  even  if  they  he  waxed,  is  worthy  of  note — namely, 
that  unless  the  film  be  in  some  way  protected,  either  with 
varnish  or  collodion,  and  it  happens  to  contain  a  trace  of  hypo, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  as  liable  to  stain  as  the  film  of  a  dry  plate. 
Because  it  must  be  understood  that  wax  will  not  penetrate 
the  gelatine  film  (owing  to  the  impermeability  of  that  substance) 
sufficiently  to  afford  it  any  real  protection. 

— - ■  -  - - - - 

It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  he  able  to  record  tlie  generous — nay,  mag¬ 
nificent  action  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  in  recognising 
the  value  to  photography  of  their  feflow-townsman,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Woodbury.  This  recognition  in  so  handsome  a  manner  by  those 
among  whom  some  of  Woodbury’s  earlier  labours  were  performed 
— by  those  who  are  perhaps  best  acquainted  with  the  immense 
amount  of  perseverance  and  energy,  to  say  nothing  of  inventive 
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iwer  necessary  to  battle  with  the  difficulties  and  disappointments 
hich  paved  the  way  to  ultimate  success— is  perhaps  a  far  higher 
ibuteto  their  worth  than  even  far  larger  subscriptions  from  com- 
irative  strangers  who  have  but  the  eventual  success  to  judge  by. 
rould  that  each  Society  in  the  kingdom  would  follow  Manchester’s 
ad ! 


ttis  prompts  us  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  fund  must  close 
lortly,  and  that,  so  far,  subscriptions  have  not  come  in  as  rapidly  as 
add  be  wished,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  in  another  page,  though  a 
)0dly  sum  has  already  been  collected.  The  Treasurer  will  be  glad  to 
ceive  contributions  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  from  all  who  intend 
i  subscribe. 


hr  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  appears  at  last  to  have  contrived  a  safety 
t,  which,  with  the  ethoxo  lime-light,  at  least  appears  to  answer  its 
impose  perfectly.  A  letter  from  Professor  Herschel  to  Mr.  Hardwich, 
i  which  he  details  the  tests  to  which  he  had  submitted  it,  .seems  to 
rove  this  beyond  doubt,  while  in  a  private  letter  Mr.  Hardwich  him- 
>lf  informs  us  that,  from  his  own  experience,  he  “  can  confidently 
icommend  it.” 


'iir  Challenger  expedition  must  have  been  a  grand  help  to  the 
ationery  interests;  the  amount  of  paper,  printing,  and  engraving 
evoted  to  its  history  in  the  shape  of  monographs  and  official  records, 
inch  appear  ever  issuing  from  the  press,  must  be  immense.  Plio- 
igraphy  now  seems  to  be  having  its  turn,  for  we  learn  that  prints 
rom  the  negatives  taken  during  the  expedition  are  to  be  published  by 
Ier  Majesty’s  Stationery  Department,  and  that  the  negatives  have  for 
hat  purpose  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horsburgh,  of  Edinburgh, 
rho  has  now  printed  a  complete  set.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  value 
I  these  prints,  but,  as  there  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  plates, 
ve  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  be  some  interesting  subjects  among 
hem . 


)un  readers  will  have  learnt,  with  feelings  of  regret,  of  the  death, 
ifter  a  comparatively  short  illness,  of  Lord  Mayor  Nottage,  most 
lonoured  of  all  photographers.  Photographers  have  every  reason  to 
>e  proud  of  one  of  their  body  having  been  raised  to  so  eminent  a  posi- 
ion,  which  reflects  honour  upon  every  member  of  the  profession,  and 
hey  will  join  us  in  our  sincere  expressions  of  regret  and  feelings  of 
ynipathy  for  the  members  of  the  deceased  Lord  Mayor’s  family. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  the  results  of  some  re¬ 
markable  experiments  were  made  known,  and  it  was  considered  by  the 
Fellows  present  to  cast  valuable  light  upon  the  nature  of  chemical 
action,  and,  as  such,  must  be  interesting  to  all  who  study  photography 
theoretically.  The  experiments  went  to  show  that  when  oxygen  gas 
was  thoroughly  dried  no  combustion  of  either  charcoal  or  phosphorus 
would  take  place  in  it ;  effects  so  contrary  to  usual  experience — the 
combustion  of  these  substances  in  ordinary  oxygen  being  usually 
brilliant  lecture  experiments — that  they  well  deserve  our  epithet  of 
remarkable.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
in  which  the  experiments  were  narrated,  a  well-known  chemist  was 
led  to  state  his  conviction  of  a  most  important  fact,  that  chemical 
action  probably  never  took  place  between  tivo  substances  only. 


1r  this  were  true,  we  should  need  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  silver  plates  were  iodised  and  bromised  in  the  old  Daguerreotype 
days ;  further,  if  wre  made  our  oxygen  and  hydrogen  too  pure,  our 
magic-lantern  exhibitions  would  be  a  failure  through  the  non-ignition 
of  the  gasses ! 


That  our  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  halogens  will  have  to 
undergo  complete  revision,  is  undoubted.  Frequently  have  we  brought 
before  our  readers  this  result  in  describing  some  of  the  most  modern 
investigations  upon  the  mutual  reactions  of  these  elements,  and  as 
frequently  has  it  been  seen  that  the  beautifully  simple  old  ideas  upon 


the  way  they  displaced  one  another  must  be  given  up.  M.  Berthelot 
has  added  still  further  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  has 
described  new  secondary  compounds  formed.  Thus,  he  found  that 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  fifty  per  cent,  more  bromine  than 
pure  water,  and  that  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  took  up  about  four  times  as  much  bromine  and  twelve  times 
as  much  iodine  as  pure  water. 


At  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  than  that  above 
named,  Dr.  Divers  read  an  important  theoretical  paper  dealing  largely, 
among  other  subjects,  with  the  action  and  constitution  of  the  sul¬ 
phites.  IncidentalR  he  alluded  to  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
namely,  that  the  alkaline  sulphites  would  largely  dissolve  chloride  of 
silver.  Any  one  can  easily  try  this  simple  experiment,  and  will  find 
that  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  statement ;  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  silver  print  might  be  fixed  by  the  aid  of  sulphite  of  soda  alone, 
without  any  assistance  from  hypo,  though  whether  this  be  worth 
trying  or  not  is  a  different  matter. 


In  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry ,  in  a  paragraph  treating  of  the 
properties  of  hypo,  a  statement  is  made  that  this  chemical  is  liable  to 
undergo  oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  the  writer  did  not  refer  to 
the  solution  rather  than  the  crystals.  Some  time  ago,  a  photographer 
of  our  acquaintance  complained  to  a  dealer  that  a  cask  of  hypo  was 
defective  through  its  contents  having  effloresced,  and  the  dealer 
referred  to  the  above  paragraph  in  “  Watts  ”  as  proof  of  the  liability 
of  the  salt  to  oxidize  and  change,  and  he  declined  to  take  back  his 
wares  or  to  admit  that  they  were  defective.  Being  incredulous  as  to 
this  property  being  possessed  by  the  salt,  we  obtained  a  number  of 
crystals,  of  varying  sizes,  small  and  large,  of  a  first-elas3  sample  of 
undoubted  hypo,  and  placed  them  in  spots  wdiere  they  were  liable  to 
all  varieties  of  temperature,  and  left  them  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  After  leaving  them  undisturbed  for  several  months,  we 
have  recently  examined  them,  and  find  that  in  no  single  case  have  the 
crystals  effloresced. 


It  is  therefore  clear  that,  whenever  a  sample  of  hypo  effloresces  after 
keeping,  it  is  owing  to  some  sophistication,  wilful  or  otherwise,  which 
it  is  not  for  us  to  suggest.  When,  however,  it  is  noticed  that 
Glauber’s  salts  or  sulphate  of  soda  can  be  purchased  at  about  one  half 
the  price  of  good  “  hypo,”  it  is  evident  that  a  fine  profit  is  to  be 
afforded  to  the  fraudulent  manufacturer  by  selling  a  mixture  of  the 
two  salts  as  the  genuine  article  ;  or,  in  fact,  when  efflorescence  of  the 
crystals  wras  markedly  observable,  we  should  strongly  suspect  that  this 
had  been  done. 


At  the  same  time  sulphite  of  soda,  which  might  accidentally  lie  found 
with  the  crystals,  is  also  liable  to  oxidise  to  sulphate  and,  so,  would 
lead  to  efflorescence.  From  this  cause  the  latter  salt  should  lx*  kept 
in  glass  or  stono  bottles,  in  preference  to  being  stored  in  paper. 


Sulphite  of  soda  possesses  also  the  singular  property  of  becoming 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  a  very 
curious  effect  may  be  noticed  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  a  number 
of  crystals.  Instead  of  appearing  to  facilitate  solution,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  action,  at  first,  at  any  rate,  appears  slower  than  when 
lower  temperatures  are  employed,  and  the  crystals,  instead  of  remaining 
clear  and  transparent,  become  suddenly  white  and  opaque,  as  though 
converted  into  chalk.  The  properties  of  the  salt,  however,  are  not 
interferred  with. 


Our  readers  may  remember  a  description  we  gave  some  months  ago  of 
McLeod’s  sunshine  recorder,  in  which  the  light,  and  not  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  is  the  agent  in  the  production  of  the  chemical  change.  Ferro- 
prussiate  paper  is  used,  and  the  rays  collected  by  a  lens  and  reflected 
by  a  spherical  reflector  bring  about  the  change  and  record  the  sun- 
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light.  It  is  stated  that  the  paper  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  record 
short  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  that  when  the  sun  is  not  entirely 
obscured,  but  shines  through  light  clouds,  the  instrument  will  indicate 
the  difference,  the  impression  in  the  latter  case  being  of  a  much  less 
intense  blue  than  when  direct  sunlight  acts.  A  note  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society  states,  that  more  than  six  months  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  instrument  have  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  the 
results  obtained  by  its  aid. 

• - - — — ♦» - 

HEATH  OF  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

It  is  a  sufficiently  noteworthy  incident  for  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  to  die  during  his  term  of  office;  but  the  sad,  and  some¬ 
what  unexpected,  event  of  last  Saturday,  has  a  special  and 
mournful  interest  to  photographers,  inasmuch  as  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Nottage  is  probably  the  first  from  among  the  ranks 
of  photography  who  has  attained  to  the  highest  civic  honours — 
at  least,  in  the  metropolis. 

The  details  of  the  short  illness,  which  ended  so  deplorably  on 
the  11th  inst.,  have  been  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  daily 
press  ;  it  only  remains  for  us  therefore  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  deceased  gentleman’s  connection  with  photography.  Born 
in  1823,  his  early  youth  was  passed  in  Essex,  where  his  family, 
originally  a  Glamorganshire  one,  had  settled. 

His  first  taste  of  business  life  was  in  connection  with  the 
iron  works  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  R.  W.  Kennard,  sometime  member 
for  Newport,  where  he  remained  for  some  years  ;  but,  his  tastes 
lying  more  in  the  direction  of  science,  he,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  founded  the  now  well-known  Stereoscopic  Company — so 
called  from  the  fact  that  Sir  David  Brewster’s  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment — just  then,  thanks  to  photography,  coming  into  notice — 
formed  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  young  house. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  photography  soon  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  daily  business,  stereoscopic  pictures — portrait, 
landscape,  and  miscellaneous — were  almost  solely  produced  ■ 
but  as  the  stereoscope  gradually  declined  in  popularity,  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  degrees  developed  into  an  extensive  portrait  and  general 
publishing  concern,  though  the  old  designation  is  still  retained. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  a  son,  and  a  daughter. 

— - 4— - 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS 
IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER. 

Much  has  been  written  by  photographic  experimentalists  on  the 
relative  quantities  of  pyro,  ammonia,  bromide,  and  water,  which  it  is 
advisable  to  use  in  the  ordinary  alkaline  development,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  very  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
termine  what  relative  proportions  are  the  best,  or  even  what  is  the  effect 
of  varying  the  proportions  of  each  of  the  ingredients  of  the  developer 
separately. 

I  have  recently  performed  some  experiments  in  the  hope  of  eluci¬ 
dating  the  point  mentioned,  but  at  the  very  outset  have  found  that 
to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  would  involve  an  amount  of  work 
positively  overwhelming.  One  set  of  experiments  I  have,  however, 
completed,  and  hope  they  may  be  received  as  at  least  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  right  direction.  The  results  of  them  will,  barring 
accidents,  have  been  used  to  illustrate  a  “  lecturette  ”  to  be  read  at 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  on  Thursday 
the  10th  inst.,  by  the  time  that  this  is  in  print ;  but  as  the  matter  is 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  fairly  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography  in  a  mere  report  of  meeting,  1  shall,  with 
the  Editors’  permission,  describe  my  experiments  somewhat  fully  here. 

Forty-eight  plates  were  exposed  under  a  standard  sensitometer 
screen.  The  exposures  were  made  at  three  feet  from  a  duplex  paraffine 
lamp,  each  lasting  for  twenty  seconds.  As  the  experiments  were 
'  intended  to  bo  comparative  merely,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the 
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phosphorescent  tablet.  As  all  the  exposures  were  made  within  an 
hour,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  appreciable  variation  in  tin-  intensity 
of  the  light  took  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  plate  exposed  before 
those  to  be  used  for  experiments,  and  another  after,  showed  no 
appreciable  difference  when  developed  side  by  side. 

My  object  was  to  develop  these  plates  each  with  a  different 
developer,  so  that  there  should  be  one  developed  by  each  of  all  tin,* 
variously  proportioned  developers  commonly  in  use. 

The  annexed  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variations  which  existed 
between  the  various  ingredients. 

Table  No.  1. 


Half  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  graius 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

One  minim  ammonia . 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

13 

11 

15 

10 

Table  No.  2. 

One  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 

Half  grain 

One  grain 

Two  grains 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

bromide 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

17 

18 

19 

20 

One  minim  ammonia . 

21 

22 

23 

21 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

2,5 

26 

27 

28 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Table  No.  3. 


Two  grains  pyro. 

Quarter  grain  Half  grain 
bromide  bromide 

of  ammonia.  1  of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

33  I  3  i 

35 

36 

One  minim  ammonia . 

37  oS 

39 

10 

Tw-o  minims  ammonia . 

11  42 

43 

11 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

45  {  45 

47 

18 

The  quantities  are  in  the  somewhat  unscientific  form  of  “  grains  to 
the  ounce.”  It  will  be  seen  that  pyro  was  used  in  quantities  of  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Ammonia  from  half  a  minim  to  four 
minims,  and  bromide  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  observed  any  very  refined  degree  of  ac 
curacy  in  the  experiments.  I  have,  however,  kept  well  within  th 
degree  of  accuracy  commonly  observed  by  photographers.  That  is  t 
say,  I  have  employed,  with  care,  the  usual  druggists  scales  an 
weights  and  the  ordinary  glass  measures. 

The  pyro  was  not  made  up  with  any  preservative,  lest  such,  actiug{ 
as  a  restrainer,  should  disturb  the  results.  A  four-grain  solution  in 
distilled  water  was  made  immediately  before  commencing  the  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  adoption  of  ammonia,  instead  of  another  of  the  caustic  alkalis, 
may  be  objected  to  by  some,  as  a  certain  number  of  minims  of 
ammonia  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  quantity,  because  the  strength  ol 
the  solution  cannot  be  relied  upon  within  considerable  limits.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  if  the  absolute  quantities  cannot  be  reliec 
upon  except  within  pretty  wide  limits,  the  comparative  quantities  can 
as  in  all  the  experiments  a  weak  solution  was  used,  not  likely  to  van 
in  strength  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  working 
I  thought  the  slight  uncertainty  as  to  absolute  quantities  more  thai 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  ammonia  is,  at  present  at  any  rate 
the  alkali  used  by  nine  out  of  ten  of  photographers  who  use  the  pyro 
gallic  developer. 

The  ammonia  solution  was  used  in  the  form  of  one  part  of  coml 
mercial  *88  ammonia  to  nine  parts  of  water,  the  ammonia  bromide  n 
the  form  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  When  very  small  quantitie. 
were  to  be  measured  out,  each  of  those  solutions  was  first  diluted  u 
considerable  quantity  to  one-tenth  of  its  strength. 
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In  mixing  each  developer,  solutions  containing  twice  the  quantities 
u-ked  in  this  table  weie  poured  into  a  glass  measure,  and  the  whole 

as  made  up  to  two  ounces.  . 

I  imagine  that  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  m  understanding  the 
bles ;  but,  lest  he  have,  I  givq  an  example  : 

If  we  take  No.  24,  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  table  No.  2,  m  which 
is,  “one  grain  pyro.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  line  in  which  it  is. 

3  find  “  one  minim  ammonia, *  and  at  the  head  of  the  column  in 
bich  it  is,  we  find  “two  grains  bromide  of  ammonium.”  This  means 
at  plate  No.  24  was  developed  with  a  solution  containing  one  grain 
ro,  one  minim  ammonia,  and  two  grains  bromide  of  ammonium  in 
,ch  ounce. 

In  making  a  series  of  experiments  with  various  developers,  it  is  of 
iurse  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  limit  of  development, 
time  limit  would  be  far  the  easiest  to  work  with,  but  I  cannot  see 
lat  any  useful  results  would  come  from  experiments  performed  with 
ich  a  limit.  For  example,  suppose  a  limit  of  four  minutes  were 
.ken,  that  is  to  say  that  each  plate  was  to  be  developed  for  four 
mutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  developer  which,  at  the  end  of 
,n  minutes  would  have  produced  a  better  result  than  another  in 
mr  minutes,  might  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  have  shown  scarcely 
ny  result  at  all ;  whilst  another,  which  would  show  an  excellent 
3sult  at  the  end  of  two  minutes,  might  have  entirely  destroyed  the 
late  by  the  end  of  four. 

On  thinking  this  matter  over,  it  appeared  to  me  that  were  it 
vacticable  the  best  limit  would  be  one  of  density,  lhat  is  to  say  that 
ach  developer  should  be  allowed  to  act,  till  it  showed  the  tiist 
quare  of  the  sensitometer  tablet  of  a  certain  fixed  density,  which 
hould  be  about  the  greatest  wished  for  in  ordinary  negatives.  Ac¬ 
ting  then  to  the  highest  number  visible,  and  the  clearness  or  the 
•everse  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  plates  would  the  developer  be 
udged. 

Although  this  criterion  of  density  appeared  to  me  by  far  the  best 
me,  I  gave  it  up  as  impracticable.  The  judgment  of  density  is  at  all 
lines  a  very  difficult  matter,  and,  moreover,  inaccuracies  are  liable  to 
be  introduced  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

I  decided,  therefore,  on  a  less  scientific  but  more  practicable  limit. 

1  developed  in  each  case,  either  until  the  developer  appeared  to  have 
long  ceased  to  produce  any  further  change  on  the  plate  or  till  fog 
become  apparent.  As  life  is  short,  I  had  to  set,  besides  this,  some  time 
limit  to  the  experiments.  I  therefore  fixed  the  maximum  time  of 
development  in  any  circumstances  at  lialf-an-hour.  This  I  considered 
to  be  as  long  as  it  was  likely  that  any  development  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  practice. 

The  plates  used  were  of  commercial  make.  The  brand  is  fan ly 
rapid  and  in  ordinary  -working  gives  very  brilliant  negatives  with 
exceedingly  clear  shadows. 

I  propose  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  result  of  each  ex¬ 
periment,  but  before  doing  so  must  premise  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  highest  figure  visible  must  not  be  taken  as  that  which  woidd 
be  got  by  using’  the  sensitometer  in  the  orthodox  manner.  The 
exposure  wras,  undoubtedly,  greater  than  that  given  by  the  usual 
exposure  to  the  luminous  tablet.  It  is  only  the  difference  ef  figure 
given  by  one  developer  and  by  another  which  is  to  be  attended  to. 

Before  giving  details  of  separate  experiments,  perhaps  afewgeneial 
remarks  may  be  acceptable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  difference  in  result  produced  by  developei  s 
containing  extremely  different  quantities  of  the  ingredients  is  less  than 
I  should  have  expected.  Thus,  a  developer  containing  in  each  ounce 
half  a  grain  pyro,  half  a  minim  ammonia,  and  two  grains  bromide,  which 
I  should  have  expected  to  show  scarcely  any  trace  of  image,  shows  ono 
with  the  first  few  figures  of  great  density  and  shows  only  eight  figures 
of  the  sensitometer  less  than  one  containing  two  grain  pyro,  four 
minims  ammonia  and  a  quarter  grain  bromide. 

Increase  of  pyro  brings  increase  of  density,  as  might  be  expected. 
The  increase  of  density  is  far  more  perceptible  between  half  a  grain  and 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  than  between  one  grain  and  two  grains.  Besides 
increase  of  density  it  brings  slight  decrease  of  detail.  In  fact,  pyio 
seems  to  act  somewhat  as  a  restrainer,  probably  on  account  of  its 
tanning  effect  on  the  gelatine  of  the  film.  Increase  of  p}Tro  seems, 
besides  this,  to  decidedly  reduce  the  length  of  gradation  of  density 
Plates  showing  the  same  highest  figure  show  with  a  large  amount  of 


pyro  far  more  of  the  first  figures  of  the  same  density  one  with 
another,  than  with  a  small  amount.  Increase  of  pyro  brings  also 
decided  increase  in  yellow  discolouration  of  film. 

Increase  of  ammonia  brings  increase  of  detail,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  increase  of  density.  After  a  certain  point  decrease  in  tensity 
commences.  Increase  of  bromide  brings  increase  of  density  and 
beyond  a  certain  point  decrease  of  detail.  AY.  Iv.  Burton, 

(To  be  continued.) 

■ - — ♦ - - 

ELECTRO  CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Ammonium  hydrate  is  a  very  strong  absorbent  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  many  oxyacids.  So,  also,  are  caustic,  potash,  and  soda. 

Pyrogallin  is,  also,  an  absorbent  of  the  simple  salt-radicals,  and  of 
oxygen. 

But  where  the  alkaline  hydrates  give  oxygen  or  hydroxyl,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  halogen,  pyrogallin  parts  only  with  hydrogen.  In  the 
former  case,  for  example,  NH4I10  +  Br=NH4Br  +  H0,  in  the  latter, 
IP3  C6 II3  03  +  3  Br =Br3  C6 II3  03  +  3 II.  .  T  1 

Now  we  know  that  basic  pyrogallin,  otherwise  pyrogallein,  absorbs 
oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  the  triatomic  phenol  alone,  and  this, 
whether  the  compound  be  poured  over  a  negative,  or  left  unused  in 
the  developing-dish.  Where  the  image  is  developed  by  means  of  the 
silver  in  the  film  alone,  and  not  by  that  precipitated  from  externally 
situated  nitrate  of  silver,  which  latter  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
“  wet  ”  processes.  It  is  said  to  be  a  moot  point  whether  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  in  the  former  instance  is  an  accidental  or  integral  con¬ 
comitant  of  development.  On  this  point  the  experiences  of  Captain 
Abney  and  of  Mr.  Spiller  seem  to  be  at  variance.  One  of  the  pithiest 
blows  dealt  to  the  assertion,  that  this  is  debateable  ground,  was,  I 
think,  the  introduction  of  the  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine  deve¬ 
loper.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Abney  introduced  the  hydro- 
kinone  developer,  and,  in  support  of  the  theory  which  he  advocates, 
made  the  statement,  that  this  developer  “  has  no  tendency  to  reduce 
the  silver  bromide,  and  it  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any 
known  organic  substance  ;  ”  and  he  further  states,  that  it  is  “  capable 
of  reducing  the  sub-bromide  alone  at  the  first  shock,  without  reducing 
the  bromide.”  These  assertions,  however,  we  must  receive  cum  mayno 
yrano  satis  !  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  normal 
“  dry-plate  ”  developer  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  secondary  action.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  production  of  fog,  as  generally  accounted  for — and,  in  the  main, 
I  accept  the  explanation  as  true, — and  power  to  reduce,  m  ould  be  gi  eat 
in  proportion  to  the  preponderance  in  the  developer  of  the  oxidising 
developer,  ammonium  hj'drate. 

If  hydiokinone  is,  but  for  its  price,  a  perfect  developer,  and,  grant¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  sub-bromide  theory,  perfect  it  must  be,  what  is 
the  use  of  such  restaining  acids  as  Mr.  Ingall  uses  so  determinedly, 
and  how  do  some  obtain  fog  when  employing  ammonia  ?  I  grant 
that  alkalinity  in  excess  causes  fog,  and  I  am  not  prepared  absolutely 
to  deny  that  the  metal  produced  by  development  is  not,  in.  a  great 
measure,  oxidised ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  pyro.  is  oxidised  by 
development,  it  is  much  moie  likely  that  the  image,  visible  before 
fixing,  consists  not  of  metallic  silver,  but  of  oxide,  or  else  that  the 
accelerator  and  developer  function  thus : — (1)  Ag3  Br  +  Br  +  NH,  HO 
=H  Br  +  NH4  Br  +  Ag2  O.  (2)  3  A g2  0  +  2H3  Cu  II3  03= 2  Cti  II3  03, 
3  O  H,  +  3  Ag. 

Again,  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  sub-bromide  nucleus  cannot  be 
chemically  extended  laterally  or  superficially,  but  must  lia\  e  its 
ultimate  points  of  greatest  density  entirely  formed  from  the  under¬ 
lying  bromide;  in  fact,  but  for  this  belief,  many  celebialed  expen- 
ments,  proving  that  fine  line  netting  photographs  to  scale  become 
worthless  or  worse.  But  further,  a  perfect  developer,  such  as  hydro- 
kinone,  could  by  no  possibility  give,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Captain  Abney,  any  visible  image  whatsoever  ;  unless,  indeed,  w  it 
even  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  metallic  silver. to  the  squaie 
inch.  ( Vide  Photography  with  Emulsions ,  18f?2,  p.  17,  for  all  data 
requisite  to  a  conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  a  belief  in  the  sub¬ 
bromide  ”  theory.)  Hydrokinone  only  reduces  the  sub-bromide,  and 
does  not  affect  the  bromide.  Is  this  so,  and  thus,  or  does  hjdio- 
kinone,  like  every  other  compound,  change  its  nature  to  suit  the  sub- 
bromide  theory?  Conceive,  oh  ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  o  tie 
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colorific  power  of  silver  reduced  by  the  above  developer  from  sub- 
bromide  at  the  first  shock  !  But  the  couception  is  too  terrifically 
grand ;  my  mind  in  a  “  tottering  equilibrium  ”  (Herschell)  is  abjectly 
reduced  at  the  contemplation  of  a  powerfully  coloured  invisible 
image. 

One  more  illustration,  and  I  have  done,  for  the  time  being,  with  my 
attacks  on  the  modern  sub-bromide  theory. 

.  Mr.  Young  proved  that  the  latent  image  on  argentic  iodide  in 
albumen  could  be  developed  after  fixing.  This  operation  has  now 
been  extended  to  the  other  haloid  salts  in  other  media.  If  this  be 
true — I  have  it  only  upon  hearsay  evidence — what  does  it  mean  iJ 
Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  fixing  agents  reduce  sub-bromide  to 
metallic  silver  and  bromide  of  silver,  the  latter  of  which  is  dissolved, 
it  follows  that  as  the  metallic  silver  contained  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
so-called  sub-bromide  suffices  of  itself  to  form  a  developable  latent 
image,  there  is  simply  no  necessity  for  associating  a  sub-haloid  with 
the  action  of  development,  either  in  one  form  or  another ;  even  if  such 
a  silver-salt  exists,  which  I  doubt. 

f  Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 

Full  many  a  salt  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.’ 

With  this— shall  I  say  original— outburst  let  me  conclude  my  Ana¬ 
thema  Maranatha ;  but — and  there  is  much  virtue  in  a  but — I  would 
prefer  to  go  on  ! 

Mr.  Andrew  A.  M.  Wilson  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  shortly  publish 
in  your  columns  some  experiments  which,  I  think,  will  possibly  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  brand  new  theory,  especially  framed  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  only.  Till  then,  I  am  unwilling  to  go  into 
details  regarding  the  electric  nature  of  copper  development,  and  to 
draw  any  parallels  save  those  of  fortifications,  which  ziz-zag,  either 
extending  rashly,  or  limiting  unduly,  the  electro-chemical  action  of 
development.  At  present  I  am  far  more  anxious  to  exhibit  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  do  not  know  much  of  the  matter,  how  very  closely 
chemical  action,  as  generally  understood,  is  allied  to  electricity. 
Personally  I  trace  the  latter  at  work  in  Daguerrotype,  chrysotype, 
cyanotype,  chromotype,  calotvpe,  waxed  paper,  albumen,  collodion 
(both  C]8  H22  (N02)8  015+  G,  Hu  0  +  C4  Hl0  0  and  0,  H10  Og  +  Cu 
O  +  NII4  N02)  and  gelatine  processes,  and  their  development  by 
mercury,  auric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  gallic 
acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  pyrogallic  acid,  ferrous-oxalate,  hydrokinone, 
pyroc  itechin,  resorcin,  and  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylamine. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  early  as  1851,  Robert  Hunt — at  first 
a  sceptic,  then  a  believer  with  regard  to  the  original  sub-chloride — - 
writes,  “  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  vapours  have  some  distinct 
relation  to  the  chemical  or  thermo-electrical  state  of  the  bodies  upon 
which  they  are  received.”  And  again,  “  I  feel  convinced  that  we 
have  to  do  with  some  thermic  influence,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
be  found  that  some  purely  calorific  excitement  produces  a  molecular 
change,  or  that  a  thermo-electric  action  is  induced,  which  effects  some 
change  in  the  polarities  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  solid.”  This 
referred  more  particularly  to  Moser’s  images  and  to  Hunt’s  own 
experiments  in  that  and  similar  directions.  AVe  have  changed  our 
opinions  of  the  diverging  nature  of  the  lines  upon  which  light  and  heat 
worked  since  then ;  we  have  changed  our  chemical  notation  and  re¬ 
classified  our  elements,  since  then;  and  since  then,  also,  we  have 
accepted  a  totally  different  definition  of  catalysis.  Therefore  I  look 
upon  the  foregoing  quotations,  the  last  two  only,  as  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy — of  inspiration. 

When  again  I  read  Zantedeschi  of  Padua’s  researches  on  the 
behaviour  of  argentic  chloride  in  various  gases,  and  saw  that  the  dis¬ 
coloration  which  took  place  with  different  rapidities  under  air, 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  light,  occurred  instan¬ 
taneously,  spontaneously,  and,  in  the  dark,  when  under  hydrogen ;  I 
felt,  rather  than  argued,  that  tire  metallic  or  electro-positive  nature  of 
the  last-named  element  was  the  power  at  work.  (Subsequently,  led  by 
Mr.  Sutton's  explanations  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  bottled  sunlight, 
an  1  jumping  too  rapidly  to  my  conclusions,  I  went  off  at  a  tangent.  A 
three-session  course  of  elementary  chemistry,  however,  gave  me  a 
considerably  broader  grasp  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  I  soon  came 
round  again. 


Before  winding  up  this  paper  permit  me  to  translate  one  or  two 
passages  from  Janin  and  Gaudin  : — 

“  We  see  that  the  metal  is  deposited  at  the  negative  electrode,  while  the 
acid  and  the  oxygen  come  to  the  positive  pole. 

“  The  law  will  be  this :  Binary  compounds,  formed  of  a  metal  united 
to  a  radicle,  that  is,  to  a  metalloid,  or  to  a  super-saturated  oxygen  acid, 
are  destroyed  by  the  passage  of  a  current,  the  radicle  going  to  the  positive, 
and  the  metal  to  the  negative  pole. 

“  Secondary  Action. — The  reactions  are  not  always  so  simple  as  those 
just  enumerated  ;  they  are  sometimes  complicated  by  secondary  actions, 
which  modify  the  general  result,  but  which  arc  easily  explained.  If,  for 
example,  the  positive  electrode  is  oxidisablc  it  is  attacked  by  the  oxygen 
and  the  acid  which  are  liberated  at  its  surface,  and  in  a  shoit  time  it  dis¬ 
solves  ;  and  this  happens  even  with  platinum  when  a  chloride  or  hydro¬ 
chloride  is  electrolised,  in  which  case  this  electrode  forms  a  soluble  chloride. 
From  this  it  results  that  if  sulphate  of  copper  be  electrolised  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  electrode  of  copper,  it  will  be  dissolved  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxygen,  and  will  re-form,  with  these,  a  quantity 
of  salt  exactly  counterbalancing  that  which  is  decomposed  by  the  current; 
thus  the  liquid  will  constantly  have  the  same  composition,  and  the  action 
will  be  reduced  or  limited  to  the  transport  of  the  metal  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  pole.  The  same  thing  will  occur,  as  a  general  rule,  with 
any  salt,  provided  the  positive  electrode  be  made  of  the  same  metal  as 
that  forming  part  of  the  solution.  This  secondary  action  is  utilised  in 
electro-gilding  and  plating,  Ac. 

“  Under  other  circumstances  it  is  the  electrolyte  itself  which  is  modified 
by  the  reaction  which  the  liberated  elements  exert  upon  it.  A  ferrous 
salt  turns  yellow  near  the  positive  electrode  because  the  disengaged 
oxygen  combines  with  the  proto-  to  form  a  per-  salt  ;  inversely  a  ferric  salt 
is  discoloured  at  the  negative  pole  because  the  iron,  instead  of  being 
precipitated,  is  dissolved  by  the  solution,  which  is  thus  reduced  from 
a  per-  to  a  proto-  salt.  Oxygenated  water,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or 
hydroxyl  is  electrolised,  but  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by 
the  liquid  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen, 
alias  water. 

“  Mixtures. — When  to  the  action  of  the  current  a  mixture  of  two  saline 
solutions  is  submitted,  we  find  that  one  of  tbe  salts  is  decomposed,  some¬ 
times  exclusively,  and  almost  invariably,  more  abundantly  than  the 
other.  Thus  M.  Becquerel  having  dissolved  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  also  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  copper,  in  a  hundred  equivalents 
of  water,  found  that  the  silver  was  alone  deposited  at  the  negative  pole ; 
but  to  this  there  was  added  a  proportionate  amount  of  copper  on  adding 
more  nitrate  of  copper  to  the  solution.” 

I  should  like  greatly  to  touch  upon  passive  iron  as  bearing  on 
Guthrie’s  hypothesis  (v.  Ferguson's  Electricity ,  1875,  p.  110)  on 
catalysis  as  defined  by  Bloxam  {Chemistry ,  1880,  pp.  52-504),  on  the 
more  purely  theoretical  laws  upon  which  chemistry  and  electro¬ 
chemistry  are  based,  and  also  more  particularly,  on  the  nature  of 
certain  metals,  their  oxides,  and  mutual  relations,  but  your  space  is 
valuable  and  my  brains  are  not. 

1  have  several  times  repeated  the  following  experiments : — 

On  heating  the  liquid  used  in  copper  development  along  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  I  got  a  good  smell  of  bromine. 

On  diluting  it  enormously,  and  adding  ferroevanide  of  potassium,  I 
got  an  extremely  copious  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 

On  diluting  it  still  more,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  I  got  no 
precipitate,  nor  even  the  blue  milkiness  of  chloride  of  silver. 

On  adding  potassium  hydrate,  I  got  a  green-blue  precipitate,  cupric 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess,  soluble  with  strong  blue  colour  in  ammo¬ 
nium  hydrate.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  having  rubbed  off  two  or 
three  fixed  and  well-washed  copper-developed  films,  by  the  help  of 
boiling  water,  I  dissolved  the  shreds  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
diluted  and  neutralised  the  solution. 

On  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  this,  I  got  a  pale  opal¬ 
escent  yellow  green  colour,  which  I  inferred  to  be  ferrocyanide  of 
silver. 

On  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  I  got  a  slight  but  perfectly  un- 
mistakeable  milkiness. 

On  adding  excess  of  potassium  hydrate,  I  got  apparently  no  effect 
at  first,  but  the  liquid,  on  standing,  deposited  a  light-brown  grey 
sediment,  which  darkened  in  the  light. 

On  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia  (?  too  much)  I  got  no  effect. 

On  adding  dry  pyro,  I  got  a  pale,  warm,  cuttle-fishy  colour. 

Hugh  Brebner. 
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THE  PART  GELATINE  PLAYS  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd’s  article  in  your  last  issue,  I  wish  to 
most  emphatically  deny  that  the  two  statements  which  he  questions 
were  simply  hypotheses.  Before  I  wrote,  I  had  distinct  evidence, 
proved  by  experiment,  thaf  they  must  he  correct ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  by  the  leader  in  the  same  issue  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
confirmed  by  our  Editor’s  experiments. 

In  trying  to  discover  why  such  differences  in  the  time  taken  to 
obtain  equal  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  different  emulsions  were 
necessary,  I  found  that  washed  silver  bromide  unemulsified  with 
gelatine  is  unaffected  by  prolonged  boiling  (although  I  have  never 
boiled  as  our  editor  has,  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  five  hours). 

We  have  here  conclusive  proof  that  emulsification  by  boiling  does 
not  increase  sensitiveness  through  the  silver  bromide  assuming  any 
different  chemical  composition,  or  in  other  words,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  proportions  of  bromine  to  silver.  It  also  proves  that  the  increased 
sensitiveness  must  be  wholly  due  to  some  change  in  the  gelatine. 

When  gelatine  is  heated,  the  decomposition  which,  no  doubt,  at 
once  commences  at  first  takes  the  form  of  an  acid  reaction,  and  after¬ 
wards  an  alkaline  one.  If  washed  silver  bromide  is  emulsified  with 
a  small  amount  of  gelatine,  and  then  boiled,  when  the  decomposition” 
of  the  latter  reaches  the  alkaline  stage  it  will  reduce  the  silver  salt  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  we  get,  of  course,  hopeless  fog. 

But  if  wre  have  an  excess  of  soluble  bromide  (as  we  do  in  the  pre- 
aration  of  an  ordinary  emulsion)  thi3  prevents  the  reduction  of  the 
aloid  salt  by  the  alkali,  and  allows,  and  probably  assists,  continued 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine  to  go  on,  and  in  consequence  we  obtain 
increased  sensitiveness. 

And  now  as  to  proof  that  this  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  is  really 
necessary.  We  will  take  the  compound  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  which  he  called  “  leucine,”  and  which  he  told  us  a  few 
weeks  ago  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  boiled  for  one 
hour  in  ammonia  and  water.  This  decomposed  gelatine  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is 
then  added,  cold,  and  we  obtain  a  rapid  emulsion  at  once. 

This  is  obtained  not  by  the  boiling  of  the  haloid  salts  in  combination 
with  the  gelatine,  and  thereby  producing  a  compound,  giving  increased 
sensitiveness,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  is  wholly  due  to 
the  previous  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  though  of  course  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  to  the  bromide  requires  to  be  done  under  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  practice  tells  us  are  necessary  (such  as  not  being  mixed 
at  a  high  temperature  when  ammonia  is  used  in  emulsification,  which 
would  produce  hopeless  fog). 

1  have  purposely  taken  up  the  case  of  11  leucine,”  first,  because 
while  being  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
wishes  to  settle  by  his  vague  experiment,  it  gives  a  far  more  severe 
test  as  to  the  part  the  weakened  condition  of  the  gelatine  takes  in 
causing  increased  sensitiveness,  and  shows  that  what  he  considers  “  a 
supposition  absurd  in  the  extreme,”  is  in  reality  a  fact  which  can  be 
proved  by  any  one. 

By-th e-bye,  has  Mr.  Lloyd  really  tried  his  proposed  experiment 
himself  ?  If  so,  there  are  several  matters  of  detail  I  would  like  to 
have  information  about,  and  then  I  will  be  pleased  to  explain  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  between  his  test  experi¬ 
ments  and  my  statements.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  any  difficulty 
in  explaining  them,  because,  from  rvhat  I  can  see,  I  have  already 
cleared  them  up  by  experiments. 

Surely  Mr.  Lloyd  asked  his  last  question  without  thinking,  he  says, 

“  If  boiling,  by  decomposing  the  gelatine,  increases  the  sensitiveness, 
what  effect  can  it  possibly  have  on  the  finished  emulsion,  since  the 
boiled  gelatine  is  probably  all  removed  in  the  washing,  and  what 
remains  to  hold  the  silver-bromide  and  protect  it  is  the  unboiled 
gelatine  added  after  cooking.”  I  will  answer  it  by  asking  another 
question,  If  washed  silver  bromide  without  the  gelatine  can  be  boiled 
for  hours  without  change  or  increase  of  sensitiveness,  and  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  hypothesis  that  the  decomposed  gelatine  is  removed  in 
the  washing;  What  can  be  the  use  of  boiling  (which  every  one 
knows  does  produce  increased  sensitiveness),  because  there  is  nothing 
else  for  the  action  of  boiling  to  work  upon  ? 

But  the  slightly  decomposed  gelatine  is  not  removed  by  washing,  or 
else,  the  processes  where  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  is  acted  upon 
during  prolonged  emulsification  would  be  impossible.  For  instance, 
in  Bennett’s  original  process  in  which  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  was 
digested  with  gentle  heat  for  six  or  seven  days,  [or  in  Dr.  Eder’s 
process  in  which  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  at  a  low 
temperature. 

As  to  the  reasons  why,  by  boiling  only  a  small  proportion  of  the’ 
gelatine  we  obtain  an  equal  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  subject,  I  will  leave  to  another  com¬ 
munication,  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


ON  PLATINOTYPE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

Taking  into  consideration  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  accelerating  speed,  and  simplifying  working  details,  as  regards  the 
production  of  photographic  negatives,  and  also  taking  in  view  the 
great  perfection  to  which  many  of  the  so-called  photo-mechanical 
processes  have  been  brought,  it  has  been  matter  for  surprise  to  many, 
that  so  few  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  used  for 
direct  positive  printing,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  may  be 
said  to  remain  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  the}'  were 
practised  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that,  within  the  last  few  months,  sensitive  printing  papers 
have  been  manufactured  (chiefly  by  secret  processes)  and  sold,  the 
merits  of  which  are  said  to  lie  mainly  in  the  direction  of  quickness 
and  permanency ;  but  these  processes  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  it 
would  be  premature  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  part  they  are 
likely  to  play  in  the  future.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely 
that,  out  of  the  untiring  experiments  which  are  now  being  made,  and 
will  continue  to  be  made,  in  the  production  of  sensitive  paper,  a  pro¬ 
cess  may  eventually  be  evolved  which  will  meet  most,  if  not  all,  the 
conditions  photographers  are  now  so  earnestly  in  quest  of. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  are  aware  that  many  photographic  negatives, 
when  put  into  the  printing-frames,  require  some  special  treatment 
beyond  the  mere  exposure  to  an  uniform  light  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  any  method  which  does  not  in  some  way  show 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  allow  the  impression  to  be  inspected,  if 
need  be,  during  the  operation  of  printing,  will  never  be  received  with 
unqualified  satisfaction.  The  printing  in  of  skies,  the  shielding  of  heavy 
shadows,  while  other,  and  denser  parts  are  printed  out  more  fully,  and 
other  kindred  dodges  by  which  a  successful  printer  will  vastly  improve 
results,  cannot  well  be  accomplished  where  there  is  no  visible  image  to 
guide  the  judgment,  during  the  only  time  when  such  improvements  can 
be  effected.  Hence  a  process  which  shall  possess  all  the  simplicity,  and 
admit  of  the  like  easy  methods  of  control  as  the  present  albumenised 
silver  printing  process  does,  without  its  one  serious  drawback  that  the 
results  have  sometimes  a  tendency  to  fade,  is  still  a  desideratum;  but, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  speaking  photographically,  the  signs  of 
the  times  seem  rather  to  suggest  the  thought  to  one’s  mind  that  some 
such  process  looms  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

The  platinotype  process,  though  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is 
by  no  means  a  stranger  amongst  us,  as  it  has  been  rather  extensively 
practised  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  very  successfully  by 
some  members  of  this  Society.  It  is  a  process  which,  for  many  kinds 
of  work,  has  much  to  recommend  it :  the  results  being  characterised 
by  a  quiet  beauty  which  invariably  pleases  an  artistic  taste  ;  and  its 
freedom  from  the  meretricious  glaze  of  albumenised  paper  affords  a 
sensation  of  repose  to  the  eyes ;  but  the  great  value  of  the  process  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  supposed  permanent  nature  of  the  printed 
proofs. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  history  that  the  late  Roger  Fenton 
(who  went  out  to  the  Crimea  during  the  Russian  War  about  1854, 
and  took  a  large  series  of  tine  photographs,  and  which  were  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  Exchange  of  this  city)  gave  up  photography  because, 
as  he  said,  there  was  no  future  before  him,  so  many  of  his  p:ctures 
having  faded.  Such  a  complaint,  however,  cannot  be  made  against 
platinotype,  and  the  knowledge  that  in  working  the  process  we  are 
obtaining  results,  which,  according  to  present  experience,  will  be  as 
perfect  one  hundred  years  hence  as  now,  is  not  the  least  encouraging 
feature  in  the  printing  manipulations  of  this  beautiful  process.  As 
regards  the  chemistry  of  platinotype,  the  subject  is  a  somewhat  com¬ 
plex  one.  The  image  as  the  name  implies  is  formed  of  chloride  of 
platinum  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

In  sensitising,  the  paper  is  brushed  over  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
platinum  and  sesquioxalate  of  iron,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
ferric-oxalate,  this  ferric-oxalate  having  the  peculiar  property  of 
changing,  by  exposure  to  light,  into  ferrous-oxalate,  and  as  ferrous- 
oxalate  in  combination  with  potassic  oxalate  (or  the  neutral  oxalate 
of  potash  used  in  developing  the  prints)  is  a  powerful  reducer  of 
chloride  of  platinum  to  the  metallic  state,  it  follows,  that,  on  the 
application  of  the  plain  hot  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  a  combina¬ 
tion  is  formed  in  the  paper  itself,  which  immediately  develops  the 
image  by  reducing  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  state.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  faint  impression  which  is  distinctly  visible  before 
development  is  really  formed  by  the  darkening  of  the  ferric-oxalate, 
used  in  combination  with  the  platinum,  by  the  action  of  light  eon- 
verting  it  into  ferrous-oxalate,  and  that  hitherto  the  chloride  of 
platinum  has  taken  no  part  whatever  in  forming  the  image ;  and, 
further,  that  it  is  only  when  the  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  print,  that  the  union  of  the  two -salts 
takes  place  and  forms  a  reducing  agent  on  the  platinum,  varying-  in 
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intensity  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  different  strengths  of  light 
passing  through  the  negative  and  representing  the  light  and  shade  or 
gradation  of  tone  in  the  picture. 

It  may  he  that  the  commercial  paper  supplied  by  the  Platinotype 
Company  is  prepared  in  some  way  different  from  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion — no  doubt  the  large  experience  they  have  had  in  the  working 
details  of  the  process  may  have  suggested  many  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  principles  will  be  much  the 
same. 

As  regards  the  suitability  of  the  negatives  required  for  this  process, 

I  will  pass  round  one  or  two  which  I  consider  good  types,  both  as 
regards  strength  and  clearness  of  shadow ;  these  are  also  accompanied 
with  mounted  prints,  produced  from  them.  You  will  see  that  some 
degree  of  density  in  the  high  lights,  and  transparency  in  the  deepest 
shadows  are  essential  features,  indeed  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sine  qui  non  that  negatives  must,  whilst  being  otherwise  and  in  all 
respects  good,  have  a  slight  suggestion  of  hardness,  looked  at  from  a 
silver-printer’s  point  of  view. 

The  prints  I  am  about  to  develop  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
strength,  and  visibility,  of  the  image,  when  the  exposure  has  been 
complete,  and  the  time  required  is  somewhat  less  than  one  half  that 
occupied  in  producing  a  silver  print  from  the  same  negative.  I  need 
not  take  up  time  in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  keeping  the  paper 
thoroughly  dry  both  before,  and  after,  printing,  as  that  is  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  I  do  not  myself  recognise  any  inconvenience  in  the  strict 
observance  of  that  precaution ;  it  is  kept  in  a  tin  tube  with  a  quantity 
of  dry  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  perforated  box  at  the  bottom,  and  so 
long  as  that  is  kept  perfectly  dry  I  have  never  found  the  paper  to 
deteriorate. 

The  development  is  accomplished  almost  instantaneously  by  boating 
the  paper,  face  downwards,  on  a  hot  solution,  ISO  grains  to  one  ounce 
water  of  potassic-oxalate,  and  the  temperature  recommended  is,  from 
150°  to  160°  Fall. ;  but  I  prefer  it  (when  the  right  exposure  has  been 
given)  much  higher,  and  as  I  am  using  it  to-night,  you  will  note  that 
it  is  just  on  the  point  of  ebullition.  1  find  that  this  extra  heat  gives 
greater  depth,  and  richness  to  the  shadows.  I  also  prefer  the  paper 
floated  on,  rather  than  immersed  in,  the  developer;  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  manage  the  floating  successfully,  as  the  paper,  owing 
to  its  dryness,  has  a  tendency  to  curl  and  dip  into  the  solution,  thereby 
causing  the  latter  to  run  over  the  back.  The  development  need  not 
exceed  more  than  five  or  ten  seconds,  and  I  do  not  think  any  good 
accrues  from  a  longer  floating.  When  the  image  is  fairly  out  the 
paper  should  be  lifted  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  a  minute, 
■which  gives  further  force  to  the  picture;  it  is  then  immersed,  without 
washing,  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  strength,  one  of  acid 
to  seventy-five  of  water ;  this  bath  should  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  after  ten  minutes’  immersion  in  each,  until  the  last  remains 
colourless,  which  is  a  proof  that  all  the  soluble  salts  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  paper,  and  that  the  picture  is  thoroughly  fixed.  It 
now  only  remains  that  the  prints  be  washed  in  five  or  six  changes  of 
clean  water,  which  need  not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
they  are  ready  for  being  dried.  J.  S.  Pollitt. 

- = - ♦ - - 

HARDWICII  ON  THE  ETIIOXO  LIME-LIGHT;  WITH  A 
SAFETY  JET  TO  PREVENT  EXPLOSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 

Association.] 

The  “  Etlioxo,’’  or,  as  I  prefer  to  term  it,  the  “Oxy-ether  light,”  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  of  Manchester,  but  I  do  not 
think  sufficient  credit  has  been  given  him  for  it.  Much  fault  has  been 
found  by  critics  who  either  have  not  tried  the  process,  or  have  used  it 
in  a  way  contrary  to  the  instructions.  My  own  experience  is  that  it 
is  a  very  efficient  substitute  for  the  oxy-hydrogen,  when  coal-gas  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  that  it  is  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  experienced  persons, 
with  proper  precautions. 

Presuming  that  the  members  of  your  Society  are  familiar  with  the 
general  outlines  of  the  process,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  what  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  form  of  tank  for  holding  the  ether.  The  oxygen 
gas  in  this  form  does  not  pass  through  the  liquid,  but  over  its  surface ; 
the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  there  is  less  fear  of  ether  being  forced 
back  into  the  bag,  and  also,  the  light  is  steadier.  In  the  old  form  of 
tank,  when  granules  of  pumice  or  other  substances  are  used  for  safety, 
the  flame  at  the  jet  mouth  will  be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  as  each 
bubble  of  gas  passes  through  the  ether ;  but  when  the  gas  passes 
merely  over  its  surface,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  granules  is 
overcome.  In  the  former  case,  also,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  reduced 
at  least  one-third,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  not  only  suffers  no  re¬ 


duction,  but  is  sometimes  even  increased  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
ether  vapour. 

r  /  c .  r , 
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An  inspection  of  the  above  diagrams,  which  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
one-fourth,  will  at  once  show  the  construction.  Fig.  1  is  a  vertical, 
and  Fig.  2  a  horizontal  section.  The  tank,  71,  inches  long,  is  divided 
into  two  floors  by  a  septum  passing  across,  at  a  height  of  U  inches 
(inside  measurement),  the  lower  division  being  used  for  generating  the 
vapour,  and  the  upper  forming  two  reserve  chambers ;  so  that,  if  any 
overflow  of  ether  should  accidentally  take  place,  it  would  not  be  driven 
into  the  pipes.  The  oxygen  enters  at  the  points  marked  O,  and  ().„  and 
after  saturating  itself  with  ether  by  passing  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  2,  escapes  at  H2  and  II,.  A  T-piece,  with  tap, 
is  screwed  in  at  Oj,  and  a  simple  exit  pipe,  with  tap,  at  II).  There  is 
also  a  cap  screwing  down  upon  a  leather  washer  at  A,  to  secure  the 
orifice  used  for  filling  and  emptying  the  tank. 

The  quantity  of  ether  required  will  be  about  a  pint ;  it  should  be 
poured  into  the  tank  until  it  reaches  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  a 
little  more,  from  the  horizontal  septum.  If  it  be  then  returned  into 
a  bottle,  and  a  label  placed  on  the  bottle  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
the  exact  measure  required  for  the  future  will  be  indicated. 

In  making  this  tank,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  soldering,  or  a 
poition  of  the  oxygen  will  travel  by  a  shorter  route  than  is  intended, 
and  there  will  be  a  danger  of  an  explosive  mixture  being  formed. 
The  bottom  must  be  put  on  last,  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  vertical 
septa,  but  not  attached  to  them,  and  notched  here  and  there  to  allow 
the  ether  to  flow  underneath. 

To  test  the  tank,  fill  it  with  ether,  and  place  it  for  two  hours  in 
melting  ice.  Now  connect  it  with  the  safety  jet  of  the  lantern  and 
pass  oxygen  through  it.  The  flame  should  be  long  and  blue,  slightly 
tipped  with  yellow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  burns  with  a  small 
flame  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  and  renders  the  lime  incandescent  with¬ 
out  any  further  admixture  of  oxygen  from  the  0  tube  of  the  jet,  the 
tank  is  improperly  made  and  the  oxygen  not  sufficiently  saturated 
with  ether  vapour. 

The  Ether. — I  find  a  great  advantage  from  the  employment  of 
the  lightest  and  best  methylated  ether.  Being  comparatively  free  from 
alcohol,  and  water,  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  by  simply 
filling  up  to  the  original  bulk  with  fresh  ether.  It  is  sold  in  com¬ 
merce  as  ether  of  ’720;  but  if  my  specific  gravity  bottle  is  reliable, 
it  is  very  little  more  than  *710  at  G0°  Fahr.  After  having  been  once 
used,  the  specific  gravity  was  ‘715,  and  after  three  times  *725  at  60°. 
Unless  a  really  light  and  good  ether  can  be  obtained,  I  do  not  advise 
that  the  ethoxo  lime-light  should  be  attempted.  Store  the  ether  in  a 
cool,  and  especially  in  a  dark  place,  as  the  action  of  light  causes  it  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and  become  less  volatile.  See,  also,  that  no  flame  is 
near  at  hand  when  you  are  pouring  it  out  to  fill  the  tank. 

The  Jet. — Any  jet,  of  the  oxyhydrogen  kind,  which  answers  for  coal 
gas,  may  be  used  with  ether ;  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  must 
be  well  made,  as  the  ether  vapour  is  more  liable  to  what  we  term 
“  roaring  ”  or  “  hissing,”  than  either  coal  gas  or  hydrogen.  The 
orifice  should  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  inch  usually  recom¬ 
mended,  or  the  flame  will  be  liable  to  pass  back  in  dissolving,  when 
the  bye  pass  is  low.  One  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  will  be  sufficient, 
and  I  do  not  find  the  light  sensibly  lessened  by  reducing  the  orifice  to 
this  point.  To  secure  as  strong  a  pressure  of  gas  as  possible  during 
emission,  the  bore  should  expand  from  ^  to  iV  inch  after  passing  a 
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tenth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  inwards.  I  have  known  jets  in  which 
the  narrow  part  of  the  bore  was  or  f  inch  long,  but  these  jets  do 
not  burn  as  much  gas  nor  give  as  much  light,  unless  the  bag  is  more 
heavily  loaded. 

With  the  most  careful  instructions  for  the  manufacture,  you  will 
find  that  scarcely  two  jets  will  agree  in  the  amount  of  pressure  which 
can  be  put  on  without  producing  hissing.  You  must,  therefore,  blow 
through  the  jets  beforehand  Avith  the  breath  and  pick  out  the  noisy 
ones.  On  taking  off  the  nipples,  and  looking  through  them  against  a 
strong  light,  you  Avill,  probably,  find  that  with  those  Avhich  work 
silently  the  small  bore  of  ^  inch  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
larger  A  inch  bore,  Avhilst  Avith  the  roaring  nipples,  it  is  on  one  side. 
Failing  this,  all  that  you  can  do  Avith  the  noisy  ones  Avill  be  to  select  a 
needle  of  the  right  size  and  polish  the  bore  Avith  it,  after  dipping  it  in 
a  cream  of  oil  and  knife-polishing  poAvder.  The  same  may  be  done 
Avith  good  effect  in  the  case  of  an  old  jet  which  has  become  corroded 
or  choked  up  Avith  lime  dust. 

The  Granule  Safety  Chamber . — I  do  not  consider  that  anything  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  necessary  ;  but  as  I  usually  lecture  in  croAvded 
rooms  and  often  to  children,  I  have  used  the  safety  chambers  since 
the  Chadderton  accident.  They  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  tubes  * 
attached  to  the  taps  of  an  ordinary  jet,  or  the  jet  may  be  made 
purposely  with  the  safety  chamber  in  front,  immediately  beloAV  the 
nipple.  The  biunial  which  I  show  tonight  has  a  safety  jet  in  the  top 
lantern  packed  with  granules  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  safety 
tubes  in  the  loAver  lantern  with  granules  of  pumice  ;  you  Avill  see  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  them  as  regards  the  result. 

The  safety  jet  on  the  table  Avas  made  by  Messrs.  W.  II.  Oakley  &  Co. 
from  a  plan  described  by  me  in  last  year’s  volume  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  but  as  many  of  you  may  not  have  seen 
that  paper,  1  Avill  recapitulate  it  in  substance.  The  safety  chamber 
must  be  circular  in  form,  half  an  inch  Avido  and  half  an  inch  deep, 
interior  measurement,  with  a  disc  of  wire  gauze  of  sixty  meshes  to 
the  inch  next  to  the  granules,  and  a  second  of  thirty  meshes  to 
strengthen  it,  both  resting  on  the  top  of  the  chamber.  These  tAvo 
discs  must  be  fi\'e-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  and  be  kept  in  position  by 
a  ring  of  wire  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the  brass.  Two  other  similar 
discs  are  to  be  pressed  or  screAved  tightly  upAvards  against  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  removable  for 
cleaning  or  renewal. 

Below  the  chamber  thus  formed,  there  should  be  an  empty  space 
holding  half  a  fluid  drachm,  to  serve  as  a  mixing  chamber  for  the 
gases  before  they  enter  the  granules.  Above  the  chamber  is  no 
cavity  of  any  kind,  but  the  cap  screAvs  down  nearly  close,  leaving- 
only  sufficient  room  for  the  gases  to  pass  freely  to  the  nipple. 

The  difficulty  Avith  this  jet  Avill  be  not  so  much  in  extinguishing 
the  exploding  gases,  as  in  getting  enough  pressure  Avith  one  hundred¬ 
weight  on  the  bag.  Therefore  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  economise 
space  by  contracting  the  diameter  of  the  granule  chamber  at  the  top ; 
the  upper  disc3  of  wire  gauze  must  be  as  large  as  the  loAA-er,  and  all 
the  discs  must  be  changed  if  they  become  rusty  or  choked  up.  I 
have  seldom  had  occasion  to  change  them,  but  a  feAv  minutes  will 
suffice  for  the  operation  if  it  should  be  needed. 

The  safety  tubes  ought  to  be  a  little  longer  than  the  chamber  in  the 
safety  jet,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  instead  of  half  an  inch,  but 
they  need  not  be  quite  so  Avide,  say  half  an  inch  exterior  measurement 
instead  of  interior,  with  discs  of  Avire  gauze,  exactly  as  before,  in  the 
screw  caps  at  the  ends ;  the  whole  to  be  made  airtight  b}^  springing 
a  piece  of  vulcanised  rubber  over  the  tube  and  shoulders  of  the  caps, 
until  it  is  flush  Avith  the  milled  heads  at  the  ends,  and  then  securing 
it  by  tying  with  red  silk. 

The  Safety  Granules. — I  know  of  none  superior  to  the  pumice, 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Broughton,  in  its  poAver  of  extinguishing 
flame ;  but  it  is  inclined  to  be  dusty,  and  is  easily  disentegrated  by 
the  action  of  the  gases.  When  this  happens,  a  flickering  Avill  be  seen 
from  small  particles  of  pumice  projected  into  the  flame,  and  eventually 
the  tubes  on  being  opened  Avill  be  found  not  to  be  quite  full.  The 
flickering  is  A'ery  slight  after  the  tubes  have  been  a  little  time  in  use, 
and  some  persons  do  not  obserA’’e  it ;  but  if  you  wish  to  avoid  it, 
granules  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  substituted.  These 
granules  are  not  entirely  equal  to  the  pumice  in  poAver  of  arresting 
flame,  but  they  are  strong  enough  for  use  in  the  jet  or  tubes  now 
described.  The  hardest  and  purest  variety  of  the  mineral  should  be 
selected,  and  it  may  be  crushed  in  a  steel  mortar.  This  operation 
is  somewhat  troublesome,  but  a  little  goes  a  long  Avay  and  lasts  a  long¬ 
time^ 

In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  granules,  Avire  gauze  sieves  of  forty 
and  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch  are  the  best  for  screening;*  all  that 

*  Wire  gauze  of  any  size  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bedford  &  Steer,  Avire- 
Avorkers,  of  Long  Lane,  Bermondsey,  London. 


passes  through  the  former  and  rests  upon  the  latter  being  retained. 
Granules  screened  by  Nos.  fifty  and  sixty  are  too  small  to  alloAv  of  a 
free  passage  for  the  gases,  and  thirty  and  forty  are  too  large  to  stop 
the  flame.  I  succeeded  Avith  this  size  Avhen  crushed  slate  Avas  used, 
but  on  trying  pulverised  glass  the  flame  passed  easily  through  them. 

The  granules  of  binoxide  of  manganese  are  in  appearance  like 
coarse  grains  of  gunpoAvder,  and  being  very  heavy  they  sink  by  their 
own  weight  and  keep  the  chamber  closed.  In  filling  the  chamber  it 
should  be  tapped  gently  and  the  granules  scraped  to  a  le\’el  surface, 
but  they  must  not  be  pressed  tight  together  or  the  flow  of  gas  will 
be  impeded. 

As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  the  safety-jet  and  safety-tubes, 
the  jet  is  a  neater  and  more  compact  arrangement,  the  granules  being 
readily  accessible,  and  Avell  secured  in  position ;  it  also  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  chamber  being  upright.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tubes 
are  available  for  a  jet  already  in  use,  and  although  the  A'olume  of  the 
exploding  gases  is  larger,  the  granules,  being  in  a  cool  place  outside 
the  lantern,  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  an  explosion. 
The  upper  jet  in  a  biunial  becomes  strongly  heated  by  the  hot  air 
from  the  loAver  lantern,  and  it  is  Avell  known  that  heat  facilitates  the 
passage  of  flame  through  fine  tubes  and  orifices.  What  you  gain  in 
one  direction,  therefore,  by  using  the  jet,  you  lose  in  another,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  to  which  side  the  balance  of  advantages  belongs ;  prac¬ 
tically,  either  jet  or  tubes  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  kept  in  Avorking 
order. 

Supposing  the  safet}'-tubes  to  be  used,  Avith  pumice,  they  must  be 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  full;  for,  not  being 
verticle  in  position,  the  granules,  in  Avasting  away,  and  sinking  down, 
Avill  eventually  leave  an  empty  space,  along  which  the  flame  might 
travel. 

The  Indiarubber  Tubing. — I  must  repeat  the  caution  given  in  a 
previous  paper,  not  to  use  any  but  the  best  and  thickest  quality  of 
tubing.  The  ether  softens  the  thin  kinds,  and  speedily  makes  them 
rotten.  Red  rubber  is  very  elastic,  but  I  have  found  it  sticky,  and 
apt  to  cut  Avith  the  string  used  in  tying.  The  pure,  grey,  vulcanised 
rubber  is  far  tougher,  and  Avill  last  a  long  time.  Half  an  inch  outside 
diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  is  a  good  size  for 
carrying  the  ether  vapour. 

I  object  to  putting  the  ether-tank  on  the  floor,  because  it  involves 
the  use  of  a  long  tube  between  it  and  the  lantern  ;  and  this  tube 
absorbs  a  quantity  of  ether,  as  you  may  prove  by  drawing  air  through 
it  Avhen  the  lecture  is  over.  With  the  tank  on  the  table,  close  to  the 
lantern,  you  have  only  a  short  piece  of  tubing,  of  nine  inches  or  so,  to 
look  after,  or  tAvo  pieces  if  you  use  a  biunial. 

These  pieces  of  rubber  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  because 
if  they  were  to  give  way,  there  Avould  be  a  rush  of  vapour,  liable  to 
ignite  at  the  nearest  flame,  and  to  run  doAvn  the  tubing  burning 
fiercely.  I  consider  this  danger  more  real  and  obvious  than  that  of 
ether  passing  back  into  the  bag,  or  forming  an  explosive  mixture  in 
the  tank,  neither  of  which  could  easily  happen  Avith  good  ether  and  a 
tank  properly  constructed. 

Setting  up  the  Apparatus. — The  lime  cylinder  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  a  little  further  off  from  the  tip  of  the  jet  Avith  ether  than  Avith 
hydrogen  gas,  because  ether,  being-  rich  in  carbon,  deposits  it  on  the 
lime,  if  you  bring  it  too  near.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  orifice 
to  the  point  Avhere  the  burning  gases  impinge  upon  the  face  of  the 
cylinder  is  an  average  distance,  but  all  depends  upon  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  flame.  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  mentions  35°  as  the  nearest 
to  a  right  angle  obtainable  Avithout  risk  of  throwing  a  shadow  on  the 
screen,  and  this  agrees  with  my  oavii  experience;  but  if  the  angle  is 
less  than  35°,  then  the  lime  may  be  brought  nearer.  You  can  tell 
AAdien  it  is  right  by  looking  at  the  lime  itself ;  it  should  be  worn 
aAvav  into  a  depression  of  an  oval  or  elongated  form  :  if  a  small  round 
hole  is  drilled  by  the  flame,  then  the  cylinder  is  too  near. 

The  Aveight  on  the  oxygen-bag  should  be  about  a  quarter  more  than 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  with  an  ordinary  jet.  I  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  exceed  a  hundredweight,  unless  with  a  very  large  bag 
and  a  biunial  lantern,  in  which  case  a  hundredweight  and  a  quarter 
may  be  put  on.  Turn  the  taps  in  a  regular  order,  beginning  Avith  the 
bag,  and  ending  with  the  taps  of  the  jet.  In  the  old  form  of  ether- 
tank,  it  was  recommended  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  ether  by  opening 
the  II  tap  of  the  tank  first ;  but  in  the  tank  described  in  this  paper,  it 
is  comparatively  immaterial  AA'hich  tap  you  open  first,  provided  that 
you  open  them  both  at  the  same  time.  You  must  not,  however,  open 
the  oxygen-tap  of  the  tank,  and  leave  it  for  a  long  time  with  the 
II  tap  closed,  or  some  diffusion  of  ether  vapour  backwards  might 
gradually  take  place,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  from  the  bag.  In  the 
ordinary  way,  nothing  of  this  kind  happens,  and  I  haA*e  often  smelt 
the  residue  of  oxygen  in  the  bag  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  without 
detecting  any  trace  of  ether. 
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When  the  jets  are  lighted  put  on  as  much  pressure  as  you  can 
without  producing  hissing.  After  a  little  while  when  the  lantern 
warms  up  to  its  work  you  will  be  able  to  turn  the  taps  a  little 
more,  and  then  they  will  need  no  further  touching  for  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  if  the  ether  be  light  and  good.  Rotate  the  lime 
about  once  every  ten  minutes. 

To  preserve  the  granules  from  disintegration  and  dust,  the  following- 
mode  of  putting  out  the  light  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  may  be  adopted. 
The  H  tap  of  the  jet  to  be  turned  off  slowly,  and  the  oxygen  from  the 
O  tap  allowed  to  blow  out  the  flame.  If  you  turn  off  both  taps  at 
once  a  “  snap  ”  will  pass  back,  and  the  inside  of  the  jet  will  gradually 
be  coated  with  fine  pumice  dust.  Then  the  next  time  you  light  up 
you  will  see  quite  a  little  shower  of  scintillations  in  the  flame  ;  whereas 
when  small  explosions  of  that  kind  are  prevented  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  described,  the  surface  of  the  brass  in  the  safety-chamber  remains 
bright  and  clean.  My  impression  at  first  was  that  the  oxygen  left 
blowing  in  this  way  would  make  the  lime  cylinder  crack  and  “  fly,” 
but  I  have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case. 

When  you  have  completed  your  lecture,  leave  all  the  jet  taps  open, 
and  draw  air  through  them  to  suck  out  the  ether  vapour,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  turn  acid,  and  corrode  the  metal. 

My  experience  of  the  safety-jet  exhibited  this  evening  has  been 
principally  with  ether  vapour.  I  have,  however,  used  pure  hydrogen 
gas,  carefully  freed  from  air,  with  good  effect.  This  pure  hydrogen 
explodes  more  strongly  when  mixed  with  oxygen  than  that  prepared 
in  the  common  way  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  turnings,  but  it 
is  extinguished  without  any  difficulty  in  the  granule  chamber  of  the 
safety-jet. 

In  regard  to  ether  the  treatment  to  which  I  have  subjected  the  jet 
may,  I  think,  be  considered  exhaustive,  for  the  chemicals  were  of  the 
best  quality,  the  gases  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  the  jet  heated 
by  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  indiarubber  washers  showed  signs  of  melting. 
The  result,  however,  was  invariably  the  same,  a  faint  snap  at  the 
orifice,  but  the  flame  could  not  pass  the  granules  to  the  chamber 
beneath.  The  jet  would  be  more  perfect  if  this  mixing  chamber 
beneath  could  be  dispensed  with ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  so  far  to 
do  more  than  reduce  it  in  size. 

In  the  numerous  experiments  I  have  had  occasion  to  make,  one 
point  has  struck  me  forcibly,  viz.,  the  very  moderate  amount  of 
pressure  which  suffices  to  keep  even  the  most  explosive  gases  burning 
quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jet  without  passing  back.  The  exhibitor 
at  the  Chadderton  Town  Hall,  although  lie  allowed  ether  to  enter  his 
oxygen  bag  from  a  wrong  construction  of  tire  tank,  would,  I  believe, 
have  escaped  any  accident  if  the  bag  or  tubing  had  not  been  touched. 
Hence,  whilst  recommending  a  safety-jet,  I  recommend  also  that  the 
ordinary  precautions  for  keeping  up  the  pressure  should  be  observed. 
The  whole  of  the  gas  used  in  maintaining  the  light  in  this  process 
passes  from  the  bag  through  a  single  tube,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  if  this  tube  were  stepped  upon,  tire  pressure  would  at  once  be 
taken  off.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

. . + - - 

LESSONS  DERIVED  FROM  PIN-HOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

So  far  I  had  written  before  Mr.  Pae’s  paper  of  February;  now  I  may 
add  a  remark  or  two  bearing  upon  what  arose  at  that  meeting. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pae  drew  a  diagram  of  a  camera 
with  two  foci  on  the  black  board,  and  that  I  objected  to  it  as  tending 
to  mislead,  from  being  so  much  out  of  proportion.  He  amended  it, 
and,  on  my  still  objecting,  challenged  me  to  draw  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  I  declined  to  do  without  a  calculation.  That  calculation  I  now 
propose  to  put  before  you.  The  diagram  represented  a  camera  in 
section,  to  show  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  focussing- 
screen  when  its  distance  is  changed  to  bring  into  best  focus  two 
objects,  the  distance  of  one  being  00  feet,  and  that  of  the  other  three 
miles. 

He  drew  the  camera,  and  represented  one  line  as  being  three  inches 
from  the  lens,  this  representing  the  focus  for  the  objects  at  three  miles’ 
distance,  and  a  second  line  in  the  unamended  diagram  was  4j  inches 
from  the  lens,  to  represent  the  focus  for  objects  at  00  feet.  Taking 
the  shorter  form  of  the  rule  I  previously  quoted,  we  convert  the  three 
miles  into  terms  of  foci.  Thus,  three  miles  x  5284  =  15,840  feet  x  4 
—  03,300  foci;  divide  this  by  the  same  number,  minus  1 — 

63,360  --T-  63,350  =  1 -0,000,015. 

This  is  the  measure  or  foci  for  parallel  rays  of  the  focus  for  an  object 
three  miles’  distance,  proceeding  in  the  same  way  for  the  foreground, 
00  feet  =  360  foci  -£•  350  =  1*0,002,785,  giving  as  a  difference  between 
the  two  expressed  in  foci,  0"0,002,770,  or,  in  fraction  of  an  inch, 
*  Continued  from  page  222, 


0-0,008,310 — that  is,  with  a  three-inch  lens,  there  is  rather  1p>h 
than  rebirth  part  of  an  inch  difference  between  the  foci  for  object  at 
00  feet  and  at  three  miles.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  I 
was  justified  in  objecting  to  his  drawing  any  inference  regarding  tin* 
distortion  of  objects  due  to  the  focal  error  in  the  case  he  took  fur 
illustration,  and  sufficient  to  justify  my  objection  to  his  statement 
that  he  had  observed  focal  error  amounting  to  inches  under  the  cir- 
circumstances  he  described. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
lens,  which  would  give  4*2  inches  focal  distance,  as  against  three  inches 
for  the  most  distant  objects.  The  rule  in  this  case  is  -divide  the 
observed  focus  by  the  observed  focus,  minus  the  focus  for  parallel  rays, 
the  quotient  gives  the  distance  of  the  object  expressed,  or  foci.  The 
observed  focus  =  4-2,  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  3-0 ;  the  difference  is 
1-2,  which,  divided  into  4"2  =  3*5 — the  distance  of  the  object  in  foci 
x  3  =  10-5,  the  distance  of  the  object  in  inches — 10j  inches  instead 
of  DO  feet. 

As  I  have  criticised  Mr.  Pae  without  mercy,  I  have  felt  that  I  might 
call  down  upon  myself  an  equally  unmerciful  treatment,  and  I  have 
spoken  of  parallel  rays  with  a  measure  of  fear  and  trembling.  I  wa  < 
conscious  that  the  sun’s  rays  might  not  be  parallel,  and  after  a  little 
consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the}*  might  not  be  divergent 
either,  so  I  resolved  to  calculate  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  converging  when  they  reach  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  a  refracting  medium  with  an 
index  of  LOGO, 294,  and  a  curvature  of  about  4000  miles  radius,  any 
column  of  it  bounded  by  a  plane  on  the  earth’s  surface  is  a  thick  plano¬ 
convex  lens,  the  focus  of  which  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  index 
of  refraction  by  its  excess  above  one  (1-000,294  —■  0  000,294  =  3402), 
which  gives  the  focus  in  terms  of  the  radius.  3402  x  4000  gives 
13,008,000  miles  as  the  focus.  The  sun  being  seven  or  eight  times 
that  distance,  its  rays  will  be  rather  more  convergent  when  they  reach 
the  earth’s  surface,  than  they  were  divergent  when  outside  its  atmos¬ 
phere.  To  get  truly  parallel  rays,  we  should  catch  a  planet  at  about 
thirteen  millions  of  miles  distance. 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Pae’s  diagram,  the  last  point  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  criticise  to-night  is  his  assumption  that  objects  out  of  focus  are  con¬ 
sequently  represented  larger  or  smaller  than  they  should  bo.  Supposing 
for  the  moment  that  the  focal  differences  had  been  approximately 
what  Mr.  Pae  represented,  what  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  near  and  distant  objects  ?  Taking  the  proportions  of  Mr. 
Pae’s  diagram,  and  representing  the  arrow  in  focus  at  three  inches  as 
a  certain  measurement  in  the  horizon,  and  the  arrow  at  4*2  inches  as 
a  line  in  the  foreground,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective, 
should  have  the  same  measure  upon  the  plate  at  three  inches,  but  only 
comes  to  a  focus  at  4"2 ;  the  result  will  be  that  every  point  will  be 
represented  as  a  diffused  patch  of  light  or  shade,  so  misty  that  not  a 
single  line  or  point  would  be  visible  as  such,  and  no  picture  would  be 
obtained.  If  you  know  the  extent  of  the  focal  aberration,  you  may 
calculate  the  point  towards  the  end  of  the  line  where  the  image  ceases 
to  have  its  full  share  of  light,  and  the  other  point  beyond  the  legiti¬ 
mate  end  of  the  line,  where  the  image  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  visible, 
but  where  it  entirely  ceases  to  receive  any  rays  from  the  object ; 
between  these  two  points  the  line  gradually  fades  from  its  full  strength 
down  to  nothing,  and  the  total  length  of  the  line  may  be  regarded  as 
either  shorter  or  longer  than  its  legitimate  dimensions. 

Barnard  S.  Proctor. 

- - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEAVS. 

Sieloff’s  new  Skylight. 

At  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  the  German  Photographic 
Society,  which  was  held  in  the  Halls  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
Berlin,  general  attention  was  attracted  by  a  toplight  and  roof-window 
recently  patented  by  an  engineer,  M.  Sinlaff.  The  new  invention 
renders  it  possible  to  open  and  shut  a  window  situated  in  the  roof  by 
simply  pulling  a  chain,  the  lower  end  of  which  does  not  seem  to 
require  to  be  fixed.  The  contrivance  is  arranged  so  that  the  window 
may  be  fixed  in  three  different  positions,  and,  owing  to  an  ingenious 
lever  arrangement,  all  this  is  done  by  simply  pulling  the  chain.  It  is 
impossible  to  open  or  shut  the  window  from  without,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  storm-  and  thief- proof.  The  arrangement  consists 
essentially  of  an  unequally  heavy  lever  with  two  pegs,  S  and  Sl,  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  carrier  affixed  to  the  frame  of  the  window,  which 
serves  to  suport  a  revolving  toothed  rod,  Z  at  a,  and  a  fixed  bar,  Z1. 
In  the  position  shown,  the  under  peg,  S,  of  the  lever  rests  against  a 
tooth  of  the  cogged  rod  Z,  and  keeps  the  window  open,  while  the 
upper  peg,  S1,  stands  above  a  tooth  of  the  toothed  bar,  Z1,  and  prevents 
the  window  from  being  shut  by  the  wind,  &c.,  from  without.  If  the 
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lever  be  pulled  the  peg  S  is  moved  towards  the  projection  at  N,  the 
toothed  rod,  Z,  rises,  and  when  the  chain  is  let  go  again  settles  behind 
a  different  tooth;  and,  finally,  on  the  chain  being  further  pulled,  goes 
at  the  projection  N  through  the  slit  in  the  carrier.  The  lever  then 


rests  directly  on  the  edge  of  the  window  frame,  and  the  peg  S  is 
above  the  toothed  bar,  so  that  by  letting  go  the  chain  the  window 
may  be  closed.  When  the  window  is  closed  on  letting  go  the  chain, 
the  front  end  of  the  lever  falls  downward,  S,  the  peg  S  catches  the 
shorter  end  of  the  toothed  rod  Z,  raises  it,  and  goes  down  through  the 
slit,  whereupon  the  toothed  rod  falls  back  again,  while  the  upper  peg, 
S1,  lays  itself  against  the  toothed  par,  Z1,  and  keeps  the  window  closed 
thief-proof.  Such  a  window,  says  the  Zeitung,  when  inserted  in  the 
roof  of  a  studio,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  conceivable 
ventilation  arrangement.  It  may  be  made  to  suit  any  roof,  and  can  be 
made  watertight.  Already  several  of  the  largest  studios  in  Berlin 
have  adopted  it. 

■ - ♦ - - 

iRcrtmgd  of  Soctettesh 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

„  21 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
ThcStudio,  Portland-st.  ,Kingsdown 
Andcrton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

;;  22 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

„  22 . 

;;  23 . . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  April  9tli,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
presided. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  he  had  exposed  the  new  camera,  which  lie 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  sun  all  day,  with  a  store  of  sensitive  plates 
inside  ;  not  one  of  the  plates  exhibited  fog  on  the  application  of  a  developer,  so 
the  camera  was  perfectly  light-tight.  Pie  then  exhibited  the  “lantern-slide 
hopper”  invented  by  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting.  It  consisted  of  a  long  wooden 
slide,  with  a  box  at  each  end,  and  by  pushing  and  pulling  a  handle  backwards 
and  forwards  the  slides  were  automatically  taken  out  of  one  box,  exhibited  on 
the  screen,  and  packed  away  in  the  other  box.  Light  steel  springs  held  the 
slides  in  position  in  the  boxes. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  a  lantern  fitted  with  such  an  arrangement 
must  be  well  clamped  to  its  support. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  asked  why  the  precipitate  formed  on  adding  iodic 
acid  to  nitrate  of  silver  was  totally  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  why  it  should  be  expected  to  be  otherwise.  Iodate 
and  not  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  ;  so,  it  not  being  a  haloid  salt  of  silver,  he 
should  expect  it  to  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Most  of  the  salts  of  silver,  other  than 
the  haloid  salts,  are  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Mr.  Herbert  Starnes  had  made  a  bad  emulsion,  which  gave  hopeless  green 
log,  until  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  developing  the  plates  by  Hooding  them  first 
with  a  two-grain  solution  of  plain  pyrogallol,  which  was  allowed  to  act  upon 
each  plate  for  about  three  minutes  ;  next  he  applied  four  drops  of  a  solution  of 
monocarbonate of  potash,  strength  half  an  ounce  to  the  ounce  ol  water.  The 
images  came  up  beautifully  clear  and  bright,  fit  for  transparencies.  Next  lie 
tried  the  addition  of  a  little  bromide  of  potassium,  to  restrain  the  action  ;  this 
brought  on  the  green  fog  again  at  once.  He  found  that  with  ammonia  develop¬ 
ment  some  of  the  same  batch  of  plates  required  double  the  exposure,  ’the 
plates  were  three  or  four  minutes  before  they  gave  a  trace  of  an  image,  but 
then  it  came  up  very  regularly  under  the  monocarbonate*  of  potash  solution. 

*  Query,  dipotasgic  carbonate,  Kg  COa  ?— Eos. 


Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  the  Chairman  had  some  months  ago  pointed 
out  that  the  omission  of  the  bromide  would  prevent  green  fog. 

Mr.  H.  Starnes  :  Then  what  is  the  use  of  the  bromide  ? 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  used  no  restrainer  with  the  monocarbonate  (see 
note  on  previous  column)  of  potash  developer  ;  he  found  it  to  be  two  or  three 
times  as  rapid  as  the  ammonia  developer. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Thinks  had  received  a  communication  from  a  friend  on  the 
Continent  who  wished  to  know  about  the  “splitting”  of  lenses;  that  is  to 
say,  he  wished  to  know  the  best  combinations  to  buy  containing  lenses  which 
also  could  be  used  singly  with  advantage.  Or  would  it  be  best  to  buy  single 
lenses,  and  to  fit  them  up  to  work  in  combination  when  desired  '!■ 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  lenses  in  all  rectilinear  combinations  could 
be  used  separately. 

Mr.  Trinks  asked  whether  the  stop  would-be  optically  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Debenham  was  not  sure  it  would  not  be  ;  it  would  not  be  exactly  right 
to  say  that  there  was  any  best  place  for  the  stop  of  a  single  lens.  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb  once  made  a  single  lens  with  a  moveable  stop. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  once  made  lenses  with  a 
movable  stop. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  had  seen  the  lenses  with  sliding-tube  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Mackie  ;  the  stop  could  be  placed  wherever  the  operator  pleased.  Dallmeyer’s 
combination  with  three  lenses  would  answer  all  the  purposes  required  by  Mr. 
Trinks,  except  giving  rapidity. 

Mr.  Trinks  thought  that  the  power  of  shifting  the  position  of  the  stop  was 
most  desirable,  for,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  stops  were  usually  fixed 
most  empirically  in  position.  He  had  obtained  considerable  advantage  some¬ 
times  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  stop. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  in  a  doublet  there  was  but  one  right  place  for 
a  stop,  namely,  the  one  which  ensured  freedom  from  distortion ;  good  op¬ 
ticians  placed  the  stop  there. 

Mr.  Trinks  stated  that  if  a  fine-lined  engraving  were  focussed  with  the  stop 
out,  and  the  stop  were  then  inserted,  it  became  necessary  to  re-focus. 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  lens  was  truly 
aplanatic.  With  single  lenses  the  principle  generally  held  good,  that  the 
larger  the  lens  the  Hatter  is  the  field. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  said  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  published  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  smaller  a  single  lens,  the  better  it  was. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Starnes  had  received  the  details  of  an 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Oporto. 

Mr.  Archer  Clarke  exhibited  some  prints  from  over-exposed  negatives, 
taken  on  the  new  gelatino-cldoride  paper. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  such  good  results  could  not  be  obtained  upon 
albumenised  paper  from  the  same  class  of  negatives. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  the  developer  used  was  two  months  old,  with  a  little 
fresh  added  to  it,  just  as  old  toning-baths  are  set  to  work  with  a  little  fresh 
mixture  added.  The  time  of  exposure  of  the  paper  was  from  one  minute  to 
ninety  seconds,  six  inches  from  an  ordinary  gas-burner  ;  the  prints  were  after¬ 
wards  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  They  were  toned 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold,  and  the  toning  solution  was  used  over  and 
over  again  until  it  became  quite  black.  Even  after  the  prints  were  washed,  if 
the  colour  proved  unsatisfactory,  they  could  be  put  back  in  the  old  touing- 
bath.  In  twelve  different  prints  from  twelve  different  negatives  never  used 
before,  he  found  little  difference  in  tone. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  prints  had  been  dried  in  a  stretched 
condition  upon  glass,  consequently  they  were  distorted  to  the  full,  although 
the  distortion  was  less  visible  in  landscapes  than  in  portraits  ;  by  super¬ 
imposing  a  print  upon  its  negative  they  could  see  that  there  was  great  dis¬ 
tortion  in  one  direction  only.  This  was  an  objection  to  the  merits  of  the  new 
paper  which  should  be  overcome  ;  perhaps  if  the  print  were  soaked  in  alcohol 
before  squeegeeing  upon  glass,  the  defect  might  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested  whether  it  were  possible  to  print  the  paper  wet ; 
that  is  to  say,  just  surface  dry. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  then  never  come  off'  the  negative. 

Mr.  Mackie  asked  if  the  mounting  could  not  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  gloss  obtained  by  waxing. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  remarked  that  the  prints  could  be  burnished  if  they 
were  well  dried  first. 

Mr.  Henderson  narrated  how  a  man  at  Northampton  had  been  using 
his  address,  and  a  part  of  the  name  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  without  authority,  and  stated  what  legal  steps  he  had 
taken  to  check  the  individual. 

The  proceedings  then  closed.  - +- - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  Schools,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Pollitt,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  at  the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Chadwick  moved,  “  That  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  be  given  out  of  the  Society’s 
exchequer,  as  a  donation  to  the  Walter  B.  Woodbury  Fund.” 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Sir.  A.  Coventry,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
J.  Schofield,  Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  Mr.  M‘Kellen,  and  other  members,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Several  members  having  expressed  a  desire  to  augment  the  Society’s  donation 
by  individual  subscription,  a  supplementary  list  was  opened,  and  about  ten 
guineas  subscribed  in  the  room  ;  and  it  was  further  suggested  that  a  circular 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  members,  so  as  to  give  to  those  not  at  the  meeting  an 
opportunity  of  subscribing. 

The  President  announced  to  the  meeting,  that  the  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  removing  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  new  rooms  belonging  to  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  at  No.  3(5,  George-street,  Manchester  ;  that 
the  next  meeting,  May  14,  1885,  would  be  held  at  that  address  :  and  that  the 
exhibition  of  members’  work  (postponed  from  the  March  meeting)  would  be 
held  at  that  date. 
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The  President  read  a  paper  on  The  Platinotype  Process  [see  page  247], 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  showing  the  meeting  the  operations  of  developing, 
&e.  A  number  of  prints  were  developed,  the  President  giving  many  interesting 
particulars  of  the  process,  the  method  of  keeping  the  paper,  &c.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  negatives  printed  from  had  been  done 
many  years  ago,  some  being  old  collodio-albumen  negatives  ;  and  pointed  out 
that  these  negative  produced  by  processes  giving  shadows  on  almost  clear  glass 
were  particularly  suitable  for  the  platinotype  process. 

The  rich  blacks  and  general  vigour  of  the  prints  produced  were  much  admired 
by  the  members  present,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pollitt 
for  his  extremely  interesting  demonstration. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant, 
in  the  Technical  School, — the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  presiding ;  and  there  were 
present  thirty-six  gentlemen. 

For  some  time  the  want  of  such  a  Society  had  been  felt,  and  it  transpiring, 
as  the  result  of  an  announcement  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photografhy 
of  the  13th  ultimo  and  other  publications,  that  a  fair  number  of  gentlemen 
were  willing  to  join,  the  meeting  was  called  to  constitute  one.  The  meeting 
was  of  a  purely  business  character,  rules  being  considered  and  adopted,  and 
the  following  Council  elected,  viz.: — President:  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer.  —  Vice- 
Presidents:  Professor  Gamgee  and  Dr.  Tatham. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bathe, 
Champ,  Dawson,  Duncan,  Flowers,  Harrison,  Hay,  Lane,  Widdop,  and 
Williamson. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones.- — lion.  Librarian:  Mr.  R. 
Graham. — Hon.  Secretary;  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  21,  Howard  Street,  Eccles  New 
Road,  Salford. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  The  subscription  is  5s.  per  annum.  After  a  time  an 
entrance-fee  will  be  imposed,  the  amount  thereof  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Council.  Ladies  are  eligible  as  members. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings,  the  chair  was  occuph  d  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  being  compelled  to  leave.  * 

At  the  close  the  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  goodly  number  of  excellent 
negatives,  the  result  of  a  few  days’  holiday  in  North  Wales. 

There  is  every  indication  of  the  Society  proving  a  decided  success,  the  list  of 
members  now  numbering  fifty-eight. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  Queen-street  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  1st  instant, — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  Messrs. 
William  Moir,  Stewart  Fowler,  C.  I.  Burton,  Henry  Murray,  Alexander  Asher, 
and  A.  L.  Henderson,  were  admitted  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

A  “Conference  on  the  Picturesque”  then  took  place,  when  a  number  of 
works  were  submitted  and  freely  criticised. 

A  contribution  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  was  examined  with 
much  interest ;  it  showed  the  power  of  isoehromatic  plates  to  render  the  optical 
values  of  colours. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  exhibited  and  explained  Sturrock’s  patent  washing 
apparatus,  and  a  new  portable  camera. 

Dr.  Hunter  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  the  able 
way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  at  the  last  popular  meeting  ;  the 
President  seconded  this,  and  referred  to  several  details  in  complimentary 
terms.  This  was  carried  by  accl  imation,  after  which  the  meeting  terminated. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  usual  room  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  25th  March, — One  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Colonel 
Playfair,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  brought  before  the  meeting  the  matter  of  the 
Woodbury  Fund. 

t-  Mr.  W.  B.  Wright,  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  was  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Association. 

A  few  other  formal  matters  having  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel  to  give  a  few  of  his 
experiences  with  the  soda  and  potash  developers. 

Mr.  Daniel  said,  At  the  present  time,  when  other  alkalis  than  pyrogallic 
acid  are  to  the  fore  for  use  in  development,  I  thought  any  little  amount  of 
concise  information  which  would  give  examples  and  relative  merits  of  the 
various  processes  or  formulae,  might  prove  interesting  and  acceptable  to 
the  members.  I  have,  therefore,  instituted  rough  comparisons  between 
the  prevailing  pyro  and  ammonia  developer,  and  two  of  the  most  lately 
adopted,  viz.,  Warnerke’s  carbonate  of  potash  developer  and  the  plain 
washing  soda  developer.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  these  little  experi¬ 
ments  as  at  all  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place  I  decided  to  so  proceed  as  to  arrive  at  some  idea'of 
the  comparative  behaviour  of  the  three  developers,  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  plates  which  had  received  exactly  the  same  exposures 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  data  as  to  the 
energy  exerted  by,  or  the  rapidity  of  action  of,  the  said  developers. 


The  developers  employed,  at  normal  strength,  were  constituted  as 
follows  : — 

Warnerke’s  Potash  Developer. 

A. 


Carbonate  potash  .  45  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  .  12  ,, 

Water . 2  ounces. 


B. 

Pyro  acid . 

Citric  acid  . 

Sulphite  soda . 

Water  . 


12  grains. 

2 

u  99 

24 

99 

2  ounces. 


Mixing  for  use  equal  portions  of  A.  and  B. 


Soda  Developer. 
A. 


Common  soda .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  20  ,, 


B. 


Pyro  .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonia  .  A  ounce. 

Citric  acid  .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 


Mixing  for  using  one  ounce  of  A  with  twenty-five  drops  of  B. 


Ammonia  Developer. 


A. 

Liquor  ammonia .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  7  ounces. 

B. 

Pyro .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonia .  A  ,, 

Citric  acid  .  I  drachm. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

C. 

Sulphite  soda  .  lb  grains. 

Water  . . .  1  ounce. 


For  use,  mixing  fixing  15  drops  each  of  A  and  B  with  one  ounce  of  C. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  proportions  for  mixing  are 
normal,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  presumably  exactly  exposed  plate. 

In  the  experiments  in  question,  I  purposely  somewhat  over-exposed  six 
quarter  plates  of  the  same  make,  giving  them  five  seconds  with  Ross’ 
quarter-plate  Wilsonian  landscape  lens,  in  sunlight. 

I  now  pass  round,  for  your  inspection,  three  plates,  or  one  plate  and 
another  cut  in  half,  all  having  received  exactly  similar  exposures,  and 
developed,  in  all  cases,  with  developers  of  as  near  as  possible  similar 
relative  proportions. 

The  plates  were  all  moistened  equally  before  development,  and  left 
under  the  influence  of  the  developers  for  the  same  space  of  time,  viz.,  ten 
minutes,  simultaneously.  lTou  will  note  the  great  difference  in  the  results. 
The  plate  developed  with  potash  is  full  of  detail,  but  flat  and  weak  ;  that 
by  sulpho-pyrogallol  simply  faintly  indicating  a  picture ;  and  that  by 
soda  plucky  and  overdense.  I  have  purposely  left  the  negatives  unfixed, 
that  you  may  clearly  see  the  appearance  of  them  as  they  come  direct  from 
the  developers.  We  deduce  from  these  results  the  data,  that  the  soda  de¬ 
veloper  is  not  only  more  rapid  in  its  action,  but  capable  of  greater  latitude, 
and  the  production  of  more  density.  That  being  so,  we  next  want  to 
know  how  these  developers  behave  perfectly  independently  of  each  other, 
in  each  case  endeavouring  to  make  the  best  of  over-exposed  plates. 

I,  therefore,  developed  three  more  similarly-exposed  plates,  all  the 
plates  being  exposed  at  the  same  time. 

Y"ou  note  the  results. 

The  plate  developed  with  potash  is  flat. 

The  plate  developed  with  pyro  is  flat  and  yellow. 

The  plate  developed  with  soda  is  plucky,  harmonious,  delicate,  and  of 
fine  colour. 

Still  confirming  the  apparent  latitude  of  the  soda  developer,  you  will 
note  that,  although  the  most  delicate  and  plucky  negative,  it  was  fully 
developed  and  dense,  in  a  much  less  time  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  plate  developed  by  sulpho-pyrogallol  was  fourteen  minutes 
developing. 

The  plate  developed  by  potash  was  ten  and  a  half  minutes  developing. 

The  plate  developed  by  soda  was  seven  and  a  half  minutes  developing. 

Now,  on  former  occasions,  others  and  myself  have  here  stated,  that  we 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  sulphite  of  soda  had  a  great  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  green  fog,  or,  at  least,  that  the  plates  upon  which  it  was  used  showed 
such  defect,  while  others  of  the  same  batch  were  perfectly  free  from  it. 

Somewhat  supporting  such  suspicion,  it  is  a  strange  circumstance  that 
the  only  plate  exhibiting  green  fog  (amongst  those  I  have  shown  you)  was 
the  only  one  treated  with  sulphite  of  soda.  I  have  little  more  to  add,  as 
my  chief  object  was  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
more  novel  developers,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that 
that  object — and  certainly  not  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  a  reliabel 
nature,  and  which  would  have  taken  far  more  time  than  I  have  to  devote 
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to  it— lias  been  what  I  have  kept  in  view  in  carrying  out  these  few  simple 
experiments. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Daniel  had 
kindly  taken  some  little  trouble  to  introduce.  He  (the  speaker)  said  that 
many  had  an  impression  that  the  carbonate-potash  developer  was  quite  a 
new  discovery,  whereas  it  twas  by  no  means  so ;  he  had  himself  used  it 
some  years  ago  with  advantage. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel,  that  to  make  such  com¬ 
parisons  at  all  definitely  conclusive  would  occupy  months  of  one’s  spare 
time  ;  it  being  of  course  necessary  in  such  case  to  carefully  arrive  at  the 
relative  restraining  powers  of  the  different  salts  when  in  combination  ; 
and  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  the 
results  similarly  compared  in  the  development  of  under-exposed  plates. 

Mr.  Daniel  had  intended  making  such  a  part  of  his  experiments,  but 
he  had  been  too  much  otherwise  engaged,  and  now  hoped  that  some 
other  member  would  supply  the  deficiency  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wright  remarked  that  although  the  potash-developed 
negative  exhibited  appeared  thin,  Mr.  Daniel  would  find  that  it  would 
print  far  more  vigorously  than  he  expected,  as  there  was  a  colour  with 
negatives  so  developed  which  made  them  far  denser  than  they  appeared. 
This  speaker  handed  round  some  prints  in  support  of  this,  from  negatives 
which  he  at  first  feared  were  much  too  weak. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  tried  sulphurous  acid  in  the  developer, 
and  found  that  it  kept  it  clear  and  prevented  discolouration. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  some  prints  on  Morgan’s  and  “Alpha”  papers, 
and  stated  that  he  found  the  chief  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  tones  of 
different  prints  to  agree. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  further  discussion,  the  meeting  (which 
was  well  attended)  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Daniel. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  Lantern  Meeting,  open  to  members  and  their  friends,  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  when,  notwithstanding  the  counter  attraction  connected  with 
the  Royal  visit,  there  was  a  fairly  good  attendance. 

The  lanterns  were  manipulated  by  Messrs.  T.  A.  Bewlev  and  Woodworth, 
while  the  description  of  the  slides  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  on  this  occasion,  many  of  the  transparencies 
being  the  work  of  members  of  the  Society,  whereas  on  former  occasions  all 
had  been  made  professionally  from  members’  negatives. 

The  principal  contributors  were  Dr.  Scott  (whose  beautiful  instantaneous 
views  of  the  arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  elicited  hearty  applause), 
Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Bewley. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
13th  instant,  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society’s  Institute,  Newcastle, — Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spargo  and  Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  Newcastle,  were  nominated 
for  membership. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Professor  Herschel  (the  President)  had  very 
kindly  presented  to  the  Society  a  case  for  holding  such  lantern-slides  as  the 
Association  might  from  time  to  time  accumulate,  and  he  had  sent  also  a  few 
very  fine  slides  by  way  of  making  a  commencement. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Colonel  F.  F.  Sheppee, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Professor  Herschel. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  Institute,  where 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hardwich,  M.A. ,  read  a  short  abstract  of  his  paper  on  The 
Ethoxo  Limelight ;  with  a  Safety-jet  to  prevent  Explosion  [see  page  248],  and 
gave,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Allison,  of  Sunderland,  a  lantern  demonstration. 

The  slides  consisted  of  a  series  of  microscopical,  followed  by  a  collection  of 
Egyptian,  by  the  collodion  and  Woodbury-type  processes.  The  audience  was 
very  large  and  appreciative. 


GLOSSOP  DALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  had  their  first  “  turn-out  ”  for  the  season 
1885  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  muster  was  the  largest  of  out-door  meetings 
since  the  Society  was  established.  The  “meet”  was  at  the  Society  s  rooms  at 
ten  o’clock.  The  morning  was  very  fine,  with  nice  diffused  sunlight,  though 
the  distance  was  somewhat  obscured  by  mist,  which,  however,  soon  dis¬ 
appeared.  and  for  a  short  time  the  prospect  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duration,  for  about  11.30  an 
exceedingly  dense  fog  was  seen  to  be  approaching,  and  very  shortly  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  encircled  with  gloom,  entirely  frustrating  any  attempts  at 
photography.  After  a  while,  however,  the  fog  gradually  disappeared,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  securing  a  few  groups,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  bright  with  a  slight  mist,  and  some  good  work  was  accomplished,  most  of 
the  plates  exposed  subsequently  turning  out  very  fair  negatives. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society  s  Room  on  luesday, 
the  7th  instant, — the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Merry. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  Secretarv 
then  reported  communications  from  Messrs.  Fry,  and  the  Woodburj  fund 
Committee.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  unani¬ 
mously  in  sympathy  with  the  movement ;  but  considering  that  the  Society  has 
as  yet  barely  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  development,  and  the 


funds  being  heavily  taxed  with  formation  and  other  expenses,  nothing  could 
be  done  collectively,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  members  might  contribute 
individually.  Some  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  worthy 
of  Government  consideration. 

Mr.  Hardman  exhibited  a  new  patent  camera,  which  for  lightness  and  com¬ 
pactness  equals  anything  hitherto  produced.  It  has,  however,  one  main 
feature  about  it  which  did  not  meet  with  much  approval,  the  baseboard  being 
detached  from  the  focussing  glass.  The  lens  front,  which  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  was  fitted  with  an  adapter  for  lenses  of  different  diameters, 
a  feature  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  landscape  photographers.  A 
portable  folding  tripod  was  also  exhibited  ;  this,  too,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
It  was  of  moderate  height,  and  very  rigid,  but  the  main  point  in  which  it 
excelled  so  many  of  the  general  type  was  the  small  space  that  it  occupied 
when  folded — it  being  quite  an  easy  matter  to  put  it  into  an  ordinary  port¬ 
manteau. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  conversation  and  discussion  on 
minor  photographic  matters. 

It  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  one  of  the  members  had  received  two 
letters  from  a  firm  of  solicitors,  threatening  him  with  proceedings  for  indecent 
behaviour  in  a  churchyard,  the  alleged  offence  being  that  he  had  “carried  a 
photographic  apparatus  into  consecrated  ground,”  and,  horrible  to  relate,  had 
actually  taken  a  photograph  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  !  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter.  If  this  is  the  law,  what  a  dis¬ 
graceful  body  of  men  photographers  must  be  !  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  had  been  guilty  of  “  indecent  behaviour”  at  some  time  or 
other  ;  we  fear  few  would  escape.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  was  not  acting  (contemptuously  or  otherwise)  in  opposition  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  any  one  in  authority.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  the  full 
permission  of  the  Vicar’s  churchwarden,  who  was  then  and  there  present. 
This  interesting  episode  may,  perhaps,  cause  the  photographic  fraternity  to 
inquire  as  to  the  risks  (if  any)  that  they  run  by  photographing  places  of 
worship.  In  the  meantime,  let  photographers  beware  of  Charlesworth  Church 
— or  rather,  the  Vicar. 


LOOHEE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  young  but  nourishing  club  was  held  in  the  studio 
belonging  to  the  Club  on  Tuesday,  April  7th, — Bailie  Ogilvie,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Club.  The 
Secretary  in  his  report  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  very  successful 
year  just  passed,  and  attributed  the  enthusiasm  and  esprit  dc  corps  of  the 
members  to  the  fact  of  their  having  a  studio  of  their  own  to  meet  and  work  in. 
The  studio  has  now  been  in  use  for  a  year.  It  is  fully  equipped  with  a 
splendid  studio  camera,  suitable  for  either  cartes  or  cabinets,  three  back¬ 
grounds — viz.,  plain,  interior,  and  exterior — a  very  convenient  dark  room,  and 
other  accessories.  It  is  very  largely  used  by  the  members,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  members  generally.  The  Club 
now  numbers  forty-one  members,  and  several  gentlemen  were  proposed  for 
membership. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President : 
Bailie  Ogilvie.  —  Vice-President :  D.  C.  Watson,  Esq. — Secretary:  Mr.  W.  G. 
Weatherall. —  Treasurer;  D.  Henderson,  Esq . — Committee:  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Keir,  G.  Bell,  W.  Ogilvie,  jun. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  9th, — Mr.  J.  A. 
Forrest,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  John  Caird,  Percy  S.  Chantrell,  Paul  Lange,  and  G.  H.  Wilkinson, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  success  of  the  first 
out-door  excursion  of  the  Society  on  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  and  stated  that 
the  Secretary  would  read  a  short  report  of  the  trip  at  the  next  meeting,  when 
he  hoped  prints  would  be  exhibited  illustrative  of  the  various  objects  of  interest 
visited  en  route. 

Several  negatives  were  shown,  one  of  which  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  was  much 
admired.  Having  been  discovered  on  development  to  have  been  excessively 
over-exposed,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  employ  no  less  than  one 
ounce  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  bromide  to  keep  the  shadows  clear,  and  that 
the  picture  occupied  a  full  hour  to  develope.  The  result  was  interesting  as  an 
example  of  what  a  careful  and  correct  method  of  manipulation  in  such  a  case 
can  accomplish. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  exhibited  a  frame  of  local  views;  the  President,  negatives 
of  the  Sandbacli  excursion,  and  also  a  frame  backed  with  ground  glass, 
designed  by  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  examinationjof  a  number 
of  lantern  transparencies  at  one  time  without  the  necessity  of  frequent  hand¬ 
ling,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson  also  exhibited,  and  described  a  new  and  very  compact 
camera  of  his  own  invention,  upon  which  he  had  secured  three  patents,  and 
stated  his  intention  of  putting  it  into  the  market  as  soon  as  his  arrangements 
for  its  production  on  a  suitable  scale  were  completed.  One  of  its  main  features 
appeared  to  be  its  extreme  portability,  the  weight  of  the  whole  plate  apparatus 
shown,  barely  exceeding  that  of  one  of  ordinary  half-plate  dimensions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Walton  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Colouring  Photo¬ 
graphs  bg  the  Crystoleum  Process,  handing  round  numerous  examples  ex¬ 
planatory  of  his  remarks  ;  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPH  SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  held  their  monthly  meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  inst., — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair;  Mr.  H.  Rawson  in 
the  vice-chair. 

Mr.  W.  Askwith  was  elected  a  member. 
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A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to  resume  monthly  subject  competitions 
for  the  next  six  months,  commencing  with  “interiors  ”  for  May.  The  subject 
of  the  remaining  five  months  to  be  selected  by  the  President. 

A  Committee  was  elected  to  arrange  and  conduct  Saturday  afternoon  excur¬ 
sions,  which  consisted  of  Messrs.  T.  G.  Hibbert,  W.  Mottershaw,  13.  Wood, 
Drummond,  and  Wolstenholme.  The  members  then  rigged  up  the  screen  and 
lantern,  as  this  night  had  been  fixed  to  try  the  one  they  had  just  received  from 
the  Sciopticon  Company,  one  hour  on  slides  of  members’  own  making  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  night  on  a  number  of  Woodbury  slides,  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  F.  Barber.  The  lantern,  after  some  little  delay,  worked  very  well,  and  a 
good  disc  was  obtained  witli  camphorated  paraffine. 

The  subject  of  the  May  meeting  will  be  the  judgment  of  composition  pictures 
of  “  interiors,”  and  the  work  of  our  first  trip  of  the  season,  which  is  to  Eyam 
and  Froggat,  on  Monday,  the  20th  inst.,  by  coach  from  the  Masonic  Hall, 
at  half. past  eight. 

- - - 

©om&jontauce 

April  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  New 
Washing  Apparatus  for  Travellers. — Presentation  of  a  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Instantaneous  Shutter. — M.  David  and  iiis  Tour  in  America. 
— M.  Rorert  de  Cheneviere  on  Films:  their  Manufacture,  their 
Development,  and  other  Manipulations.  —  M.  Geoffray  and  Dr. 
Judee  on  Detaching  the  Photographic  Image  from  its  Glass  Sup¬ 
port. — Presentation  of  Proofs  of  the  Eden  Theatre  taken  during 
the  Representation. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  10th  inst.,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Striberni  presented  a  new  model  of  a  washing  apparatus  for  ama¬ 
teurs  when  travelling.  The  apparatus  is  made  in  zinc,  and  can  be  folded 
up  flat  to  put  into  a  trunk  or  travelling  bag.  When  required  for  work, 
the  apparatus  is  opened,  and  the  glass  negatives  put  into  the  grooves. 
The  trough  is  then  put  into  a  pail  of  water,  or  into  a  river,  pond,  or  any 
other  reservoir  of  water,  and  left  as  long  as  the  operator  thinks  necessary. 
As  there  is  no  bottom,  only  a  narrow  ledge  for  the  plates  to  stand  upon, 
all  the  salts  dissolved  out  of  the  film  fall  down  and  are  carried  away. 
We  have  had  now  some  time  a  pocket  lantern,  now  we  have  a  pocket 
washing  apparatus  ;  what  is  now  wanted  is  a  pocket  laboratory. 

I  had  the  honour  to  present  to  my  colleagues  a  collection  of  lanterns 
for  dark  room  purposes,  which  I  had  received  from  England,  Germany, 
and  America. 

M.  Londe  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  instantaneous  shutter  upon  the 
revolving  disc  principle,  which  has  already  been  described  in  one  of  my 
former  letters.  The  only  modification  the  author  has  made  is  to  join  the 
two  together  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  tube  and  ball ;  the  india-rubber 
tube  takes  a  fork-like  form  when  near  the  camera,  and  the  two  lenses  can 
be  brought  near  each  other  or  separated  at  will. 

One  of  the  members,  M.  David,  having  been  on  a  tour  in  America,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  fine  collection  of’  photographic  prints,  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  during  his  journey.  The'Falls  of  Niagara  drew  special  attention, 
being  18  x  24  inches.  M.  David  amused  the  society  by  relating  a 
photographic  trick,  of  which  he  was  a  victim.  He  informed  us  that  a 
photographer  is  established  near  the  Falls,  and  proposes  to  make  an 
instantaneous  portrait  of  the  visitor,  with  the  natural  Falls  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  price  five  dollars.  Naturally,  said  he,  visitors  do  not  remain  for 
several  days  to  receive  the  proofs ;  the  address  at  New  York,  London,  or 
Paris  is  given,  and  the  photographer  gives  his  word  of  honour  to  forward 
the  picture  on.  It  appears  that  M.  David  received  his,  but  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  his  figure  was  absent.  After  inquiries  he  discovered  many  tourists, 
on  their  return  to  Europe,  had  all  received  the  same  proof.  The  figures 
of  the  persons  in  the  photographic  proof  might  easily  be  palmed  off  for 
Jack,  John,  or  his  brother.  If  this  little  American  dodge  on  the  part  of  a 
single  photographer  caused  a  bad  impression,  the  splendid  views  made  by 
a  prince  in  the  photographic  art,  soon  carried  away  all  other  ideas  but 
admiration,  not  only  for  the  scenery,  but  also  for  the  artist  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  in  so  able  a  manner  this  gorgeous  display  of  nature. 

Mons.  Robert  de  Cheneviere  presented  a  very  large  collection  of  film 
negatives,  and  described  his  method  of  obtaining  the  same.  Nothing  is 
new  ;  but,  as  dodges  for  the  working  of  films  have  been  patented  over  and 
over  again  in  France,  even  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  it  is  well  for  someone 
to  show  up  the  game,  and  Mons.  Cheneviere  has  done  so. 

M.  de  Cheneviere’s  First  Process  is  as  follows  : — 

Take,  said  he,  a  piece  of  ordinary  white  writing  paper  (papier  ecolier), 
let  it  lie  a  short  time  in  a  pan  of  water,  then  place  it  upon  a  clean  sheet 
of  glass,  which  has  been  previously  rubbed  over  with  a  little  beeswax,  to 
prevent  the  paper  sticking  to  the  glass  when  dry  ;  the  paper  is  bordered 
round  the  edges  with  narrow  strips  of  albumenised,  gummed,  or  pasted 
paper.  When  the  paper  becomes  dry,  it  is  perfectly  stretched,  like  a 
drum-head.  The  surface  is  now  covered  with  French  chalk,  the  excess  of 
which  is  brushed  off  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

The  paper  is  now  collodionised  with  the  following : — 

Ether  .  50  parts. 

Alcohol  . 50  ,, 

Pyroxyline  . 1  „ 

Castor  oil  .  8  drops. 


As  soon  as  the  collodion  is  perfectly  dry  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  is  poured  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  to  spread  it  very 
evenly  with  a  glass  rod.  As  soon  as  the  emulsion  lias  become  dry  a  pen¬ 
knife  is  passed  round  the  edge,  and  the  paper  bearing  the  sensitive  surface 
leaves  the  glass  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  can  be  cut  up  into  the  size 
required  for  use. 

Second  process. — The  same  paper  (or  albumenised  paper  can  be  usel  in 
this  case)  is  laid  upon  a  warm  glass  or  a  slate,  and  covered  with  the 
following  composition : — 

Beeswax .  2  parts 

Benzoline  .  ioo  ,, 

The  prepared  paper  is  then  damped,  and  stretched  upon  a  clean  glass  as 
in  the  first  process  ;  after  having  been  collodionised  the  gelatino-bromide  of 
silver  emulsion  is  spread  upon  it.  This  second  process  gives  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  result  than  the  first,  and  more  adherence  can  be  had  between  the  paper 
and  the  sensitive  surface,  which  is  an  advantage  during  the  manipulations. 

Third  process. — This  the  author  said  was  a  process  upon  gelatinised 
paper  ;  but  as  it  was  patented,  in  consideration  for  the  patentee,  not  for 
the  patent,  he  would  not  divulge  it. 

Fourth  process.— -  A  sheet  of  double  transfer  paper  is  stretched  upon  a 
sheet  of  glass ;  it  is  then  collodionised,  and  when  dry  it  is  taken  off  its 
support.  A  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  then  prepared,  taking  care  to  French 
chalk  the  plate  before  coating  it  with  the  emulsion,  when  well  set  (a 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  the  plate  is  put  into  a 
clean  tray  containing  distilled  water.  The  collodionised  piece  of  transfer 
paper  is  soaked  in  another  tray,  and  when  well  damped  it  is  laid  in  the 
same  tray  as  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate,  with  the  collodionised 
side  facing  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  glass  plate  ;  the  plate  is  raised  up, 
and  it  carries  with  it  the  paper.  A  squeegee  is  now  rubbed  over  the  back 
to  obtain  a  thorough  contact  between  the  two.  When  dry,  if  a  pen-knife 
or  a  thin  blade  of  silver  or  steel  be  inserted  between  the  paper  and  the 
glass,  the  sensitive  surface  will  leave  the  glass  and  be  found  upon  the 
prepared  paper  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  It  is  necessary,  say i 
the  author,  to  tear  it  rapidly  off  without  fear,  as  the  least  indecision  would 
cause  the  film  to  break  or  crack,  and  lines  would  be  found  upon  the 
finished  negative. 

Fi  fth  process. — A  piece  of  ordinary  white  paper  or  albumenised  paper  is 
taken  and  beeswaxed,  as  in  the  second  process  given  above.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  employ  coagulated  albumenised  paper,  as  it  would  render 
the  results  unsuccessful.  A  French-chalked  plate  is  covered  with  the 
sensitive  emulsion,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  set  it  is  put  into  water 
with  the  waxed  paper,  the  two  being  lifted  up  with  care.  The  prepared  paper 
will  adhere  to  the  damp  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  ;  its  adherence  can  be 
increased  by  passing  a  squeegee  over  its  surface  if  found  necessary.  This  last 
process  does  away  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collodionising  the  paper. 

The  films  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  in  a  book  or  any  other  receptacle, 
so  as  to  keep  them  quite  flat. 

Development. — The  film  is  plunged  into  a  tray  of  distilled  water,  and 
left  there  until  it  has  become  perfectly  flat.  The  water  is  then  thrown 
down  the  sink,  and  the  developer  put  into  its  place.  The  progress  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  seen  by  reflection ;  when  the  shadows  on  the  negative  appear 
to  turn  grey,  the  developer  must  be  poured  out  of  the  dish  or  tray,  the 
negative  well  washed,  and  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  alum 
put  in  its  place,  until  all  the  unreduced  silver  bromide  of  the  negative  is 
dissolved  out,  which  can  easily  be  seen,  as  the  white  of  the  paper  will 
appear  in  all  its  purity  when  sufficiently  fixed.  The  negative  must  be 
washed  for  several  hours. 

Dry inr). — Three  different  ways  can  be  taken  to  finish  the  film  negative. 
First.  If  a  rigid  negative  be  required,  a  French  chalked  glass  must  be 
collodionised,  and  when  dry,  must  be  covered  with  a  solution  of  gelatine. 

Water .  500  parts. 

White  gelatine .  40  „ 

As  soon  as  this  is  set  it  is  plunged  into  a  dish  of  water  ;  the  film  negative 
is  then  put  in  and  allowed  to  soak  about  five  minutes,  it  is  then  placed 
upon  the  damp  gelatine  of  the  plate,  and  the  whole  is  slowly  raised  from 
the  water  and  squeegeed  to  obtain  perfect  adherence  of  the  gelatino-bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  negative  to  the  gelatinised  collodion.  The  whole  is  now 
allowed  to  dry  slowly  and  thoroughly  ;  when  dry,  the  paper  support  is  cut 
through  all  round  the  glass  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge.  The  paper  will  leave  the  glass,  carrying  with  it  the  negative,  the 
gelatine  and  the  collodion.  By  breaking  a  corner  of  the  paper  the  film 
negative  will  separate  from  the  paper  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  the  negative 
is  enclosed  between  two  films  of  collodion,  which  protects  it  from  damp, 
&c.  Second.  If  a  thin  film  be  desirable,  a  clean  glass  plate  is  French 
chalked  and  then  collodionised  ;  the  negative  is  dipped  into  a  thin  solution 
of  gelatine,  and- then  placed  upon  the  collodion,  all  excess  of  gelatine  is 
driven  out  by  the  aid  of  the  squeegee — the  whole  is  allowed  to  dry,  it  is 
stripped  from  the  glass  and  the  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first 
instance  ;  the  only  drawback  to  this  method  is,  that  the  film  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  roll  or  curl  up.  Thirdly.  The  paper  negative  can  be  dried  between 
the  folds  of  a  blotting-book,  but  before  it  is  placed  upon  the  blotting- 
paper  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  in  the  alum-bath ;  it  must  then  be  well 
washed,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  certain  time  in  the  following  solution 

Water .  1000  parts. 

Glycerine  .  50  ,, 

Alcohol'  50  „ 
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This  bath  will  render  it  soft  and  pliable. 

Similar  results  can  be  obtained  by  each  of  these  different  processes, 
but  the  author  prefers  the  two  last  mentioned,  in  the  which  the  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion  is  distributed  over  a  French-chalked  glass,  and  the 
prepared  paper,  either  collodionised  or  waxed,  squeegeed  on  to  it.  The 
iilmg  obtained  by  this  means  are  very  brilliant,  and  free  from  pits 
or  spots. 

The  difficulties  of  the  manipulations  ought  not  to  deter  amateurs  from 
following  these  instructions,  for  by  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  they 
will  be  highly  rewarded  for  all  trouble  and  expense  they  may  have 
incurred.  Mons.  de  Cheneviere  then  passed  round  specimens  of  films 
obtained  by  the  several  methods  he  proposed. 

Messrs.  Geoffray  and  Dr.  Judee  presented  to  the  Society  a  liquid,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  photographic  image  can  be  detached  from  the  glass 
in  the  form  of  a  film.  An  old  gelatino-bromide  negative  was  put  into  the 
solution,  and  very  soon  it  begun  to  pucker  up  and  detach  itself  from  the 
glass.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a  clean  glass  plate  and  left  to  dry. 
Messrs.  Geoffray  and  Dr.  Judee  did  not  give  the  formula  of  the  solution, 
desiring  to  keep  it  a  secret,  but  to  every  intent  and  purpose  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way  and  gives  the  same 
results. 

Dr.  Judee  made  the  following  remarks :  “  In  order  to  detach  a  film 
from  a  glass  negative  (gelatino-bromide),  three  trays  must  be  laid  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  operator,  one  of  which  must  be  made  of  gutta-percha, 
into  which  the  detaching  solution  must  be  poured.  The  second  tray  is 
filled  with  water.  The  third  tray,  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  is  filled 
with  water,  then  a  clean  glass  is  put  in  ;  this  glass  is  intended  to  receive 
the  detached  film,  or  to  hold  any  material,  such  as  paper,  cotton,  silk,  &c., 
to  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  adapt  the  photographic  image,  after 
having  detached  it  from  its  support — -for  positives  can  be  detached  as 
well  as  negatives.  When  the  photographic  image  is  intended  to  decorate 
paper,  or  any  woven  material,  the  precaution  must  be  taken  to  fix  it  to 
the  top  of  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  small  steel  springs  or  wooden  pegs, 
so  that  if  the  glass  plate  be  raised  from  the  water  the  support  will  lie 
flat  upon  its  surface,  and  not  slip  off,  dragging  with  it  the  photographic 
image,  which  would  incur  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  a  valuable  positive.  If 
no  springs  or  nippers  can  be  had,  the  paper  or  woven  fabric  must  be 
turned  a  little  over  the  top  of  the  glass  plate,  so  that  about  an  inch  may 
be  upon  the  back  of  the  plate.  Everything  being  ready,  the  cliche  (from 
which  it  is  desired  to  detach  the  image)  is  plunged  into  the  gutta-percha 
tray  containing  the  detaching  solution.  In  a  short  time,  the  length  of 
which  depends  upon  the  gelatine  employed,  the  length  of  time  elapsed 
since  it  was  made,  &c.,  &c.,  a  swelling  of  the  film  begins  on  the  edges  of 
the  plate,  and  a  worm-like  appearance  sets  in  by  the  infiltration  of  the 
detaching  solution  between  the  film  and  the  glass.  This  vermicular 
appearance  finishes  by  covering  the  whole  plate,  and  the  film  detaches 
without  any  trouble.  In  case  that  this  detachment  or  rising  of  the  film 
does  not  act  spontaneously,  but  takes  a  longer  time  than  usual,  it  suffices 
to  rock  the  gutta-percha  tray  a  little  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

Some  operators  varnish  their  slides  ;  the  detachment  is  more  difficult  in 
such  cases,  as  certain  varnishes  resist  a  very  long  time  before  they  can 
be  penetrated,  but  as  photographers  possess  the  virtue  so  necessary  for 
their  art,  that  of  patience,  they  finish  by  vanquishing  every  difficulty. 

When  the  film  is  detached  from  the  glass,  it  is  raised  up  with  great 
care  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  the  excess  of  liquid  is  allowed 
to  drain  off ;  it  is  then  put  into  the  second  tray,  and  well  washed,  in 
order  to  eliminate  all  trace  of  the  detaching  solution.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  third  tray,  in  which  is  the  new  support  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  film  is  stretched  out  exactly  over  it,  and  the  whole  is  lifted  up.  Some¬ 
times  air-bells  are  formed  between  the  film  and  its  new  support.  A  piece 
of  strong  blotting-paper  is  laid  over  the  film,  and  a  squeegee  is  employed 
with  care.  If  some  air-bells  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  this  means,  they  are 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle. 

With  care  and  experience,  said  Dr.  Judee,  there  is  a  certainty  of  success. 
Moreover,  said  he,  an  image  can  be  reversed  by  this  means.  If  the  two 
spires  of  a  church  are  out  of  perpendicular  from  distortion,  when  the  film 
is  taken  off  the  glass  it  can  be  stretched  more  or  less,  and  if  not  all  at 
least  a  greater  part  of  this  distortion  got  rid  of. 

Mons.  Chalot  exhibited  some  very  good  proofs  of  the  interior  of  the 
Eden  Theatre,  taken  during  the  performance,  when  the  scene  was  lighted 
up  by  the  electric  light.  Some  were  exposed  from  one  to  two  seconds,  the 
best  one  received  an  exposure  of  sixteen  seconds.  Those  who  knew  the 
difficulties  to  bejjonquered,  felicitated  Mons.  Chalot  on  the  results  he  had 
obtained.  *  E.  Stebbino. 

44,  Rue  des  Monies ,  Paris, 

- + - 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  FROM  THE  NEGATIVE  FIXING 

BATH. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — For  some  years,  indeed  ever  since  I  adopted  gelatine 
plates  and  relinquished  cyanide  for  hypo,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  same  fixing  bath  until  it  became  exhausted,  or  so  dirty  that  I 
was  obliged  to  make  a  new  one.  My  plan  was  to  pour  out  into  a  dish, 
each  morning,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  day’s  use,  and,  in  the  evening, 
to  return  this  to  its  bottle,  and  allow  the  sediment  to  subside  during  the 


night ;  pouring  off  again  in  the  morning  sufficient  of  the  clear  but  more 
or  less  discoloured  solution. 

On  making  a  new  bath,  the  bottle  was  washed  out,  the  sediment— 
which  I  took  to  be  merely  oxidised  pyro  soaked  out  of  a  long  succession 
of  imperfectly  washed  plates — being  thrown  away.  During  the  extremely 
cold  weather  of  the  past  winter,  however,  I  had  reason  to  somewhat 
modify  my  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  deposit.  One  very  cold 
morning  the  bath  fixed  too  slowly,  though  I  knew  it  wras  not  exhausted  ; 
so,  attributing  the  fault  to  lowness  of  temperature,  l  placed  the  dish  of 
clear  solution  on  the  stove  to  bring  it  up  to  normal  temperature. 

Being  called  away,  however,  it  remained  there  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  and  until  it  had  become  quite  warm — almost  hot ;  when  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  found  a  very  dense  precipitate,  entirely  similar  in  character  to 
what  I  had  been  throwing  away,  and  which  I  could  not  but  suppose  con¬ 
sisted  of  silver  in  some  form,  probably  sulphide.  This  I  have  since 
proved  to  be  the  case,  as  by  dissolving  clean  and  freshly  precipitated 
bromide  of  silver  in  hypo  and  heating,  I  get  precisely  the  same  dark- 
brown  deposit. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  first  of  all,  Is  the  dirty  deposit  which 
forms  after  fixing  a  number  of  plates  sulphide  of  silver  ?  If  so,  it  is  worth 
saving.  Further,  if  heat  produces  this  effect,  i.e.  throws  down  the  silver 
in  the  form  of  sulphide,  cannot  this  simple  method  be  adopted  for  recover¬ 
ing  the  precious  metal  instead  of  resorting  to  precipitation  by  zinc  or  liver 
"of  sulphur?  The  question  is,  I  mean,  Will  heat  recover  the  whole  of  the 
silver  held  in  solution? 

If  it  will  not,  is  it  not  possible  to  save  the  trouble  of  reduction  with 
zinc,  by  boiling  out  occasionally  ’all  the  sulphide  obtainable,  and  then 
strengthening  up  the  bath  for  further  use  with  fresh  hypo?  The  plan 
appears  to  me  to  be  feasible,  and  I  have  been  practising  it  for  some  time, 
but  do  not  know  whether  the  process  will  work  on  indefinitely. 

Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  maybe  able  to  say  what  chemical 
change  takes  place.  Is  the  hypo  decomposed  as  well  as  the  silver,  or  is 
the  silver  alone  eliminated  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information,  and 
beg  to  subscribe  myself, — Yours,  &c. ,  Rube  of  Thumb. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  any  practical  experience  in  this  direction, 
perhaps  they  will  assist  our  correspondent.  We  shall  probably,  next  week, 
have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  chemical  changes  that  occur. — Eds.] 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Whilst  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  inserting  intact 
my  far  too  skirmishing  article,  I  am  very  anxious, — in  order  that  your 
readers  may  not  confound  a  good  cause  with  a  bad  supporter, — to  ask 
your  permission  and  space  to  repeat  that,  though  I  consider  myself  more 
than  justified  in  battling  against  the  sub-bromide  belief,  my  proclamation 
of  war  has  been  prematurely  issued.  Having  made  one  move,  however,  I 
felt  bound  to  defend  my  position.  The  manifold  imperfections  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  done  this,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact,  that,  though 
unable  to  take  pen  in  hand  oftener  than  once  a  week,  I  felt  compelled  to 
charge  your  columns  three  at  a  time. 

Despite  the  haste  with  which  I  have  mustered  my  array  of  statements, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  raw  recruits, — and  some  of  them 
camp-followers  of  which  I  feel  ashamed, — yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  feel  that 
the  forlorn  hope  I  lead  is  not  so  very  forlorn  after  all. 

Finally,  though  I  attach  comparatively  little  importance  to  this,  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  blame  your  printer  for  one  or  two  blunders  which 
cause  me  to  appear,  at  times,  more  idiotic  than  I  am  willing  to  confess 
myself ;  also  suffer  me  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  “reader.” 

Write  me  not  down  “copper-ass”  (Fe  SOJ.  Yours,  Hugh  Brebner. 

13,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  13 th  April,  1885. 


TRICYCLES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  great  pleasure  in  contributing  my  mite  if  it  will 
help  “  H.  P.”  to  come  to  a  decision. 

The  opinion  I  give  is  based  on  experience,  as  I  have  had  several  tricycles 
fitted  up  for  carrying  apparatus  up  to  10  x  8,  and  all  have  answered  well. 

In  reply  to  “  H.  P.,”  my  opinion  is  that  a  “Coventry  Rotary”  is  the 
best  machine  for  carrying  photographic  apparatus.  My  reasons  are,  first, 
easy  means  of  attachment,  which  should  be  by  straps  and  buckles,  nothing 
being  made  rigid  except  tripod;  second,  less  vibration  than  either  front 
or  back  steerer ;  third,  it  is  also  a  two-track  machine,  and  will  therefore 
travel  rough  roads  better  than  any  other  machines  I  have  tried. 

E.  James  Chesterman. 


iErfljanijc  Column. 


Will  exchange  an  old  rich-toned  violin,  bow,  and  case  complete,  for  cabinet  or 
larger  rolling  press  or  burnisher. — Address,  T.  C.  Dodwell,  Oxford  Studio, 
Oxford-passage,  High-street,  Cheltenham. 
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Ross’  rapid  portrait  lens,  No.  3,  cost  £11  10s.,  retouching  desk  (whole-plate), 
for  anything  useful. — Address,  W.  Bristow,  2,  Kelvin-grove,  Sydenham. 

Wanted,  in  exchange  for  thirteen  new  volumes  of  the  National  Encyclopedia, 
cost  £7  16s.,  second-hand  whole-plate  or  10x8  camera  by  good  maker. — 
Address,  W.  Stuart,  53,  Cliapel-road,  Worthing. 

Will  exchange  a  half-plate  camera,  long  focus,  swing  back,  rise-fall  and  slide, 
front  folding  tailboard,  &c.,  for  a  Ross’  No.  3  portable  symmetrical  lens. — 
Address,  F.  W.  Patching,  Chapel-road,  Worthing. 

I  will  exchange  a  splendid  toilet  set  in  turquoise  and  gold,  value  £3  3s.,  for 
anything  useful  in  photography.  Photo,  can  be  sent. — Address,  W.  B. 
Allison,  32,  West-street,  The  Mount,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

I  will  exchange  a  four-lens  gem  camera  and  a  two-lens  Victoria,  nearly  new, 
with  lot  of  mounts,  and  150  sheets  of  albumenised  paper,  for  good  cabinet 
lens  and  camera. — Address,  W.  Sharpe,  Madeley,  Salop. 

What  offers  for  handsome  interior  background,  seven  by  six  feet,  in  ilatted  oil, 
good  as  new,  also  landscape  ditto  (photo,  sent),  and  10x8  burnisher? — 
Address,  E.  V.  Williams,  149,  Cheltenham-road,  Bristol. 

Single-barrelled  gun,  seven-eighths  bore,  maker,  J.  Slingsby,  Leeds,  equal  to 
new.  Wanted  in  exchange,  a  good  burnisher  for  twelve-inch  prints.  Par¬ 
ticulars. — Address,  J.  M.  Stephenson,  Photographer,  Cleckheaton. 

I  will  exchange  a  portrait  lens,  quarter-plate  camera,  dark  slide,  tripod,  &c., 
for  a  second-hand  violoncello  in  fair  condition,  or  viola  or  zither,  or  for  scenic 
backgrounds  or  show-frame. — Address,  Thomas  Rayment,'  Queen’s-road, 
Egham. 

I  will  exchange  stereo,  camera  by  Hare,  with  three  double  backs  and  strong 
leather  case,  for  Dallmeyer  or  other  good  landscape  lens,  eight-  or  nine-inch 
focus.  Difference  adjusted. — Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Pollit,  Barlow’s- 
court,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

Wanted,  half-  or  whole-plate  strong  bellows  camera  with  strong  folding  tripod, 
or  half-plate  rapid  doublet  lens,  in  exchange  for  Mackenzie’s  Sliakspeare,  in 
thirty-two  two-shilling  parts,  beautifully  illustrated,  new  and  clean. — 
Address,  A.  Knighten,  Rutland,  Oakham. 

Will  exchange  massive  eighteen-carat  gold  signet  ring  (value  £3  10s.),  or  silver 
watch  and  chain  (£3  10s.),  both  new,  for  half-plate  bellows  camera  and 
doublet  lens  with  two  or  more  double  backs.  Difference  adjusted. — Address, 
Photo.,  113,  Castle-street,  Battersea,  London. 

I  will  exchange  a  fifty-four-inch  bicycle,  by  Carver,  bright  parts  plated,  ball 
bearings,  cranked  handle,  bars,  &c. ,  in  good  condition,  for  a  M'Kellen’s 
patent  camera  (whole-plate),  or  Ross’  symmetrical,  or  Dallmeyer  rectilinear 
lens. — Address,  H.  Richards,  18,  Market-street,  Worthing. 

I  will  exchange  four  midget  lenses  (cost  £2  2s.)  on  one  plate.  Wanted,  a  good 
quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  by  any  maker,  or  Victoria  ferro  mounts,  ferrotype 
plates,  or  anything  else  useful,  in  exchange  for  the  above.  Difference,  if  any, 
in  cash. — Address,  Mr.  Ashley,  Star  Studio,  Eastover,  Bridgwater. 

Wanted,  back  vols.  Photographic  News,  1882,  1883,  and  prior  to  1881,  also 
Almanac  and  Year- Boole,  and  British  Journal  of  Photography  prior  to 
1872.  Liberal  exchange  in  scientific  books  and  periodicals.  All  letters 
answered. — Address,  W.  Harrison,  365,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  seaside  or  out-door  backgrounds  and  accessories,  cabinet  burnisher, 
84  x  64  camera  and  lens,  large  dishes,  printing  frames,  &c.  ;  exchange  three 
printing  presses  up  to  12x10  inches,  with  large  quantity  of  new  type,  &c., 
embossing  press,  gem  camera  and  twelve  lenses,  and  other  things.  Approval. 
— Address,  C.  F.  H.,  Photographer,  St.  Mary’s-street,  Wallingford,  Berks. 

I  will  exchange,  for  a  screw-cutting  lathe,  with  compound  slide  rest,  bed  four 
or  six  feet  long,  the  following : — one  camera  with  nine  Victoria  lenses,  cost 
£9,  one  gem  camera  with  nine  lenses,  cost  £5  10s.,  both  new  condition,  many 
thousands  of  Victoria  and  gem  mounts,  lever  boxes  of  1/9,  1/6,  1/4  ferrotype 
plates,  several  gross  of  trays  for  above,  all  sizes,  ferrotype  cutting  machine, 
the  lot  worth  £20. — Address,  James  Beckett,  14,  St.  Ignatius-square,  Preston. 


anstoers  to  (ffomsspontientsf. 


Photographs  Registered.— 

Messrs.  E.  Denny  &  Co.,  21,  Sidwell-street,  Exeter. — Photograph  of  an  Oil 
Painting — Guildhall  and  lligh-strcet  on  a  Market  Day  200  Years  Ago. 

Sydney  Victor  White,  Castle-street,  Reading. — Four  Photographs  of  William 
Isaac  Palmer,  Esq. ,  J.  P.  Also  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Foster. 

John  Stuart,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. — Two  Photographs  of  John 
Ure,  Esq.,  Ex  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

II.  Couch. — We  have  not  received  the  query,  so  cannot  reply.  Please  repeat. 
Westoniana. — Apply  to  any  builder,  preferably  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
erection  of  gi’een -houses. 

A.  A.  B. — Much  will  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  object-glass— that  is  to  say, 
its  curves — which  may  vary  very  considerably  in  different  lenses  of  the  same 
focal  length. 

J.  M.  Stewart. — The  matter  is  one  in  which  it  is,  we  fear,  beyond  our  power 
to  assist  you.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  give  private  replies,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

Inquirer. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  special  set  of  books  suitable  for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  business.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  set  was  published,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  obtainable  at  the  present  time. 


Argal. — The  borax  bath  does  not  possess  such  good  keeping  properties 
as  the  acetate  bath,  but  may  be  used  for  a  considerable  time,  if  fairly 
treated  and  carefully  kept  to  its  proper  strength.  A  temperature  of  75' 
will  answer. 

A.  Laverack. — We  know  of  no  firm  who  make  a  speciality  of  Indian  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  if  you  apply  to  any  of  the  general  photographic  publishers  you 
are  likely  to  obtain  what  you  require.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend 
special  firms  in  this  column. 

Judex. — The  “ question  ”  requires  no  arguing.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  question 
in  the  matter,  for  you  are  indisputably  in  the  wrong  in  exhibiting  tin- 
portrait,  not  only  without  permission,  but  against  the  express  wish  of  your 
client.  The  fact  that  he  owes  you  money  makes  no  difference ;  you  have 
your  recourse  in  other  ways,  and  if  you  persist  in  your  present  line  of 
conduct  you  may  possibly  find  that  your  client’s  debt,  when  paid,  will  not 
cover  your  legal  expenses. 

E.  J.  G. — The  development  of  the  two  negatives  appeal's  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory;  perhaps  the  cabinet  might  have  been  carried  just  a  little  further. 
The  pose  and  lighting  are  likewise  good,  the  latter  especially  so  for  a  portrait 
in  an  ordinary  room.  The  tone  of  the  prints  is  also  good,  but  the  larger  one 
would  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage  had  the  background  been  con¬ 
siderably  lighter,  while  in  the  carte  a  slightly  darker  ground  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  In  the  cabinet  you  will  notice  that  the  figure — 
especially  upon  the  shadow  side — appears  rather  “sunk  into”  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  otherwise  the  work  is  generally  good. 

Ajax  writes  in  connection  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart’s  strictures  upon  Mr.  George 
Hadley’s  picture,  The  Man  at  the  Wheel,  and  Mr.  Hadley’s  reply  thereto, 
but  as  much  of  his  letter  refers  to  matters  which  have  not  been  discussed  in 
our  columns,  we  are  unable  to  insert  it  in  full.  Referring,  however,  to  a 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  make  a  better  picture  himself,  the  writer 
justly  says,  “If  no  one  is  to  criticise  a  picture  except  those  who  can  do 
better,  then  criticism  would  become  extremely  limited  or  dead.  1  am  afraid 
a  good  many  critics  would  have  to  confine  their  remarks  to  the  dregs  of  art, 
for  they  would  not  have  qualified  to  look  higher.  But  I  maintain  that  a 
critic  may  be  perfectly  qualified  to  exercise  his  calling  without  being  com¬ 
petent  to  produce  better  work  than  those  whose  work  he  criticises.  In  this 
case  we  should  lose  our  greatest  critics,  Ruskin,  Quilter,  Sala,  and  many 
others,  including,  I  fear,  the  individual  who  suggests  such  a  startling 
innovation.  ” 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Club,  on  April  22,  will  be  Platinotype  Printing. 

Cantor  Lectures. — The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the  sixth  course  of 
Cantor  Lectures  on  Photography  and  the  Spectroscope,  to  be  delivered  by 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E. ,  F.R.S.,  on  Monday  evenings,  April  20th  and 
27th,  at  eight  o’clock: — Lecture  I.,  April  20. — The  prismatic  spectrum  and 
influence  of  the  material  on  the  spectrum.  Dispersion  and  resolving  power. 
Uses  of  the  slit  and  collimator.  The  spectroscopic  camera.  Application  of 
photography  for  investigating  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  spectrum  for  investi¬ 
gating  photography.  Lecture  If. ,  April  27. — The  diffracture  spectrum.  The 
ordinary  grating.  Influence  of  the  number  of  lines  on  resolving  power.  The 
reflection  grating.  The  Hat  reflection  grating.  Absorption  of  radiation  and 
atomic  motion,  and  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image. 


M  E  T  E  O  K  O  L  O  G I C  A  L  REPO  II T . 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  two  Weeks  ending  April  15,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  FIXING  BATH  FOR  NEGATIVES 
AND  PRINTS. 

i  Unquestionably  a  great  amount  of  carelessness  is  displayed  in 
the  management  and  nse  of  the  fixing  bath  in  modern  practice, 

I  more  especially  in  connection  with  negative  work.  Long  habit, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  carelessness  in  that  direction  soon 
makes  itself  visible  to  ocular  demonstration,  has  imposed  a 
i  certain  amount  of  care  upon  the  employer  of  hypo  for  the 
i  purpose  of  fixing  silver  prints  ;  but  in  its  application  to  gelatino- 
bromide  negatives  there  is  too  strong  a  tendency  to  carelessness 
and  inattention  to  the  most  simple  precautions  necessary  to  be 
observed  when  dealing  with  such  treacherous  and  unstable 
compounds  as  the  hyposulphites,  or  thiosulphates,  as  they  are 
i  now  more  correctly  termed. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  our  last  issue  brings 
prominently  forward  the  extreme  instability  of  the  compounds 
i  formed  in  the  fixing  solution,  compounds  which  must  also 
impregnate  the  film  itself  until  removed  by  careful  and 
judicious  washing,  and  which  form  the  causes  of  the  various 
phases  of  fading  and  staining  so  common  in  gelatine  negatives. 
A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  and  properties 
of  the  double  salts,  formed  by  hypo  and  the  silver  haloids,  may 
lead  to  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  care,  and  of  the  danger  which  lurks  behind 
any  attempt  to  “scamp”  the  work  of  fixing  and  washing  both 
negatives  and  prints. 

With  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  our  last  week’s  cor¬ 
respondent  as  to  the  practicability  of  recovering  the  whole  of 
the  silver  from  an  old  fixing  bath  by  merely  heating  it,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  have  had  no  actual  experience.  That  the 
black  deposit  formed  by  heating  the  bath  is  sulphide  of  silver 
will  be  evident  from  what  follovrs,  and  also  much  of  the  heavy 
precipitate  deposited  by  the  bath  when  in  use,  though  a  good 
deal  of  the  discolouration  arises  from  impurities  derived  from 
imperfectly  washed  negatives.  We  should  not  be  inclined  to  re¬ 
commend  the  plan  proposed,  of  using  the  same  bath  continually, 
with  an  occasional  boiling  to  clear  it.  Hypo  is  cheap  enough,  and 
bete  noir  though  it  be  to  the  photographer,  it  is  a  comparatively 
harmless  compound  to  the  double  salts  formed  with  silver. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  or  thiosulphate,  Na2  S2  03  is  a  salt  con¬ 
taining  one  atom  more  sulphur  than  the  sulphite ;  it  may  be 
described  as  Na2  S08  +  S,  and  is  actually  formed  by  boiling  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphite  with  sulphur  to  satura¬ 
tion.  Hyposulphurous  or  thiosulphuric  acid  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  separate  state,  as  vTien  liberated  from  its  salts  by  a 
stronger  acid  it  splits  up  almost  immediately  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphur  (FI.,  S2  03  =  H2  S03  +  S).  The  sodium  salt 
itself  is  of  an  extremely  unstable  character-,  inasmuch  as,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Bottgcr,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  aqueous  solution  even 
in  closed  vessels,  being  partially  oxidised  to  sulphate  with 
deposition  of  sulphur.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  but 
completely  converted  into  sodium  sulphate  and  sulphur  (Xa2 
S2  03  +  0  =  Na2  S04  +  S). 

The  silver  salt  is  so  unstable  that  it  is  scarcely  known  in  the 
separate  state,  but  it  forms  two  series  of  definite  double  salts 
with  the  hyposulphites  of  the  alkali  metals,  of  which  the  sodio- 
argentic  compounds  are  the  only  ones  which  interest  photo¬ 
graphers.  If  any  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  be  dissolved  in 
hypo,  the  result  is,  first  of  all,  the  formation  of  argentic  thio¬ 
sulphate  together  with  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  sodium. 
Another  portion  of  the  hypo  then  combines  with  the  silvei  salt 
to  form  the  double  salt  in  question.  If  the  hypo  be  in  excess 
a  soluble  compound  is  formed  with  the  composition  Na4  Ag2 
(S2  08)3,  or  two  atoms  of  sodium  thiosulphate  in  combination 
with  one  of  argentic  thiosulphate.  This  is  the  salt  which  is 
formed  in  the  bath  during  use,  and  which  remains  in  the  print 
or  negative  film,  to  be  removed  by  washing.  It  may  be  pic- 
cipitated  from  its  solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  when  it 
forms  definite  crystals,  with,  how'ever,  little  stability. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  sodium  salt  be  1  m  ted,  an  insoluble 
pulverulent  compound  is  formed,  having  the  composition  Na 
Ag  S2  0*  or  one  part  each  of  the  monads,  sodium  and  silvei, 
with  one  of  the  dyad  S2  03.  This  is  almost  insoluble  in  watei, 
but  freely  soluble  in  ammonia  and  alkaline  thiosulphates, 
hydrocloric  acid  failing  to  detect  the  presence  ot  silver  in  the 
former  solution,  though  it  decomposes  the  latter  with  formation 
of  Ag2  S.  This  is  the  compound  which  gives  rise  to  the  dis¬ 
colouration  of  prints  and  negatives  which  have  been  imperfectly 
fixed,  that  is  to  say,  where  either  too  weak  a  sortition  of  hypo 
has  been  used,  or  where  the  solution  has  been  allowed  to  act 
for  too  short  a  time.  Under  such  circumstances  no  immediate 
harm  is  done,  inasmuch  as  a  fresh  immersion  in  hvpo  will 
convert  the  insoluble  into  the  soluble  compound.  But  it 
allowed  to  remain,  the  double  salt  decomposes,  one  of  the 
products  being  sulphide  of  silver,  which  produces  the  stain. 

A  similar  compound  to  the  first  is  formed  by  dropping 
a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  into  one  (t  silver  nitrate 
until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  treating  the 
solution  with  alcohol.  This,  also,  is  an  unstable  salt. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  decompositions  which  occur  wit  a 
these  various  substances,  these  ai*e  similar  in  character,  though 
differing  in  degree  and  in  rapidity,  whether  they  be  brought 
about  by  gradual  oxidation  at  a  normal  temperature,  or  more 
rapidly  by  heat.  In  the  case  of  silver  thiosulphate,  we  have 
the  formation  of  silver  sulphide  and  sulphuric  acid,  thus  . 
Ago  So  03  +  Ho  0=  Ag2  S  +  H4S  04. 
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In  the  case  of  the  sodio-argentic  thiosulphate  a  far  more 
complicated  reaction  proceeds,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
silver  sulphide,  silver  sulphate,  sulphuric,  and  sulphurous  acids, 
and  sulphur,  while  a  portion  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  remains 
undecomposed,  at  least,  until  it  is  attacked  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  resulting  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the  reaction. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  mere  boiling  of  the  fixing-bath 
rids  it  only  of  a  portion  of  the  silver,  that  which  takes  the 
form  of  sulphide,  while  another  portion  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
remains  in  solution.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  bath  becomes 
contaminated  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids, 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  else,  and 
necessarily  becomes  so  charged  with  foreign  matter  that  it 
would  be  more  to  be  feared  than  prized  were  its  constituents 
ever  so  valuable. 

The  same  changes  proceed  more  slowly  in  the  ordinary 
fixing-bath  at  the  normal  temperature ;  it  therefore  behoves 
our  readers  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  economy,  or  to  save  a  little  trouble,  to  jeopardise  the 
permanence  of  their  negatives  by  persisting  in  the  practice  of 
using  the  hypo  bath  over  and  over  again, 

- — - - - 

“NICE  NEGATIVES”  AND  GOOD  PRINTS. 

We  are  not  about  to  launch  out  into  an  essay  upon  the 
whole  art  of  taking  negatives,  and  the  secret  of  producing  the 
best  tone  in  prints  ;  nor  yet  to  discuss  either  the  best  formula 
for  dry-plate  making,  or  the  best  of  modern  printing  processes 
to  adopt.  To  do  so  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  upon  photo¬ 
graphy,  which  would  cover  pages  enough  to  fill  a  whole 
volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.  We  merely 
desire  to  show  the  interdependence  of  the  two,  and  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  photographic 
negative  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  producing  good  prints.  Any 
one  who  converses  much  with  photographers — and  not  entirely 
amateurs  do  we  now  allude  to  — will  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
splendid  negatives  they  have  taken,  which  frequently  will  be 
brought  out  for  his  inspection ;  but  as  to  prints,  good  prints, 
from  these  wonderful  negatives,  that  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  “My  bath  was  weak,”  “my  paper  too  old,”  “my 
toning  too  new;”  “  I  can’t  get  a  sample  of  good  paper,”  and  so 
on,  form  a  sample  of  the  deprecatory  tones  and  excusatory 
words  that  are  the  too  frequent  harbinger  of  the  exhibition  of 
prints. 

Now  while  we  admit  that  the  production  of  a  good  print — 
like  the  working  of  every  other  technical  process  which  permits 
of  grades  of  excellence — requires  skill  and  experience,  this  does 
not  entirely  account  for  the  frequent  display  of  poor  prints 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  produce  these  excelling  negatives. 
The  truth  is  that  in  the  ardour  of  developing  the  results  of  a 
day’s,  or  mayhap  a  month’s,  work,  obtained  with  the  exercise  of 
critical  judgment  and  artistic  feeling,  an  imaginary  standard  of 
excellence  is  set  up :  the  composition  is  found  right,  the  various 
standpoints  well  selected,  the  lighting  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact, 
a  series  of  “  nice  negatives  ”  are  under  weigh,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  mentally  congratulates  himself.  But  he  is  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  his.  results  are  indeed  negatives  ;  looked 
at  as  he  looks  at  them  everything  is  reversed,  and  he  too  often 
fails  to  see  correctly  in  his  mind  the  succeeding  translation 
of  the  reversed  images — by  means  of  silver,  platinum,  or  carbon 
— into  the  actual  pictures  themselves.  When  this  translation 
occurs,  he  is  unable  to  see  his  own  mental  creation ;  he  hugs 


his  “nice  negative,”  and  abuses  the  printing  processes  and 
materials. 

If,  however,  while  developing  he  would  always  ask  himself, 
“How  will  this  print?”  and,  in  fact,  would  keep  the  final 
results — the  prints — continually  in  view,  he  would  train 
himself  in  forming  a  true  standard  to  work  to.  lie  cannot, 
like  an  engraver,  get  proofs  of  his  work  at  various  stages,  and 
alter  and  add  according  to  the  indications  of  the  proofs  ;  he 
must  rapidly  judge,  and  act  finally  and  quickly  upon  his 
judgment. 

All  photographers  of  great  experience  will,  we  feel  sure, 
entirely  coincide  with  us  in  our  remarks  ;  the  fact  is  un¬ 
doubted  that  many  really  skilful  workers  never  do  themselves 
real  justice,  from  their  inability  to  see  that  the  negative  is 
for  obtaining  prints  from,  and  not  for  exhibition  itself,  that 
it  is  actually  a  means  and  not  an  end. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  our  views  occurs  to  us.  At  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  exhibitions  where  dry- 
plate  work  made  a  decided  show,  several  sets  of  negatives  were 
on  view  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  photographers  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  the  “new  process,”  and  also  what  kind  of 
negative  they  were  to  work  up  to.  We  accompanied  a  well- 
known  and  practised  photographer  to  a  stand  of  negatives  ;  and 
he  pointed  out  these  “  beautiful  negatives  ”  as  being  worthy  of 
the  utmost  admiration.  After  hearing  his  enthusiastic  en¬ 
comiums,  we  directed  his  attention  at  once  to  a  frame  of  prints 
from  these  identical  negatives.  To  say  he  was  disgusted  does 
not  correctly  describe  his  sentiments,  he  was  simply  dismayed  ; 
he  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  his  judgment 
could  be  so  much  at  fault,  or  that  prints  so  bad  could  have 
been  obtained  from  negatives  so  “  nice.” 

If  we  are  asked,  What  then  is  the  remedy?  we  would  reply  that 
there  is  no  more  a  royal  road  to  this  than  to  any  other  kind  of 
learning ;  practice  founded  upon  observation  will  soon  teach 
the  student  what  to  aim  at,  if  once  he  can  rid  himself  of  an 
idea  that  his  poor  prints  are  in  all  probability  poor  simply 
because  his  negatives  are  poor.  It  is  no  use  pointing  to  their 
sharpness,  their  gradation,  their  softness,  their  delicacy,  &c. 
Softness  may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  brilliancy  and 
breadth ;  while  apparent  gradation  in  a  negative  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  followed  by  a  similar  quality  in  a  print.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  point  out  how  liable  to  err  in  their  judgment  were 
photographers  skilful  in  wet-plate,  in  their  earlier  essays  with 
dry  plates.  They  saw  gradation  in  their  negatives,  but  hard¬ 
ness  in  their  prints  ;  they  had  to  unlearn  before  they  could  do 
good  wTork;  hence  it  is,  we  say,  that  the  appearance  the 
negative  presents  to  the  unlearned  eye  is  not  reflected  in  the 
resulting  print. 

To  become  more  closely  practical,  though  we  can  but  touch 
the  fringe  of  a  large  subject,  we  may  give  a  reminder  or  two 
that  can  be  utilised.  In  the  first  place,  the  best  class  of  print 
cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  the  most  skilful  printer  in  the 
world,  from  an  unsuitable  negative ;  and  if  this  were  borne  in 
mind — by  the  tyro  more  especially,  an  infinite  amount  of 
trouble  wmuld  be  avoided.  How  often  do  we  not  receive 
letters  asking  for  aid  in  toning  difficulties,  when  the  whole 
fault  that  exists  lies  in  the  negative  itself ! 

We  consider  the  most  common  of  all  errors  lies  in  under¬ 
exposure.  With  an  under-exposed  negative  the  prints  are 
devoid  of  richness  and  transparency  in  the  shadows :  if  it  be 
dense,  it  will  perhaps  give  the  deep  shadows  brilliant,  but  then 
the  rest  will  be  all  chalky.  The  great  majority  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  prints  owe  their  lack  of  quality  to  under-exposure ;  and 
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no  amount  of  “dodging”  in  printing  will  obviate  its  con- 
sea  uences.  though  they  may  be  capable  of  modification 

With  over-exposure  there  is  not  even  brilliant  shadow  any¬ 
where  ;  all  is  tame  and  flat.  Yet  with  a  highly  glazed  paper, 
printing  under  tissue  £aper,  and  a  little  masking  and  b  u 
minting  ”  upon  the  back  of  the  negative,  or  blackleading  over 
tracing  paper,  a  careful  photographer  may  get  some  very 
passable  results.  Again,  though  weak  negatives  will  not  give 
a  rich  result  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  a  print  (fiom 
a  negative)  free  from  fog,  carefully  toned  to  a  suitable  colour 
according  to  the  subject,  may  yet  be  made  to  possess  a  refined 
delicacy,  even  if,  as  must  be  the  case,  it  be  entirely  deficient 
in  force  and  richness. 

Free  from  fog ;  that  is  really  the  stumbling-block  to  success. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  dry-plate  negatives  are  fogged,  and 
that  mainly  through  forcing  the  development.  The  set  de¬ 
veloping  formula  employed  usually  contains  the  maximum 
amount  of  ammonia  permissible,  so  that,  whenever  it  is  fount 
that  there  is  under-exposure,  the  ammonia  necessary  to  bring 
out  detail  is  more  than  the  plate  will  stand,  and  fog  sets  m. 
More  than  that,  so  constantly  adopted  is  this  system,  that  m 
too  many  cases  it  is  assumed  that  a  certain  amount  of  fog  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  dry-plate  work,  a  belief  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  singularly  slight  effect  upon  the  brilliancy 
of  the  print  which  green  fog  sometimes  exhibits. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  run  into  a  dissertation  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  fog  and  their  effects,  though  at  some  future 
time  we  may  have  something  further  to  say  in  this  connection  ; 
we  therefore  content  ourselves  by  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  the  existence  of  fog  may  be  neglected,  and  we 
will  conclude  by  directing  chief  attention  to  the  detriment  to 
the  production  of  good  prints  which  fog,  and  its  fellow-defect, 
under-exposure,  inevitably  prove  to  be,  and  m  again  recalling 
the  fact  that  a  so-called  “nice  negative”  deserves  only  its 
title  if  it  be  viewed,  not  intrinsically,  but  m  the  light  ot 
its  power  to  produce  a  good  print. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  bichromate  bat¬ 
tery  one  of  the  oldest  of  portable  batteries,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment  s 
notice,  and  they  will  be  equally  familiar  with  the  speed  with  which  t 
degenerates  when  put  in  action;  this  is  an  unfortunate  condition,  as  its 
ease  an  employment,  its  freedom  from  smell,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  put  together,  not  to  speak  of  its 

to  be  found  in  almost  every  photographers  laboratory ,  lendei  it  mo  t 
useful  for  illuminating  small  incandescent  lamps  for  dark-room  * 
many  other  photographic  purposes.  M.  Charpentier  however has 
devised  an  ingenious  modification  of  this  batteiy,  whic  i,  i  >  ’ 

renders  it  peculiarly  constant. 

The  principle  of  this  new  battery  is  that  of  a  syphon,  whose  two  un¬ 
equal  limbs  dip  into  the  bichromate  solution,  one  terminating  near 
surface  and  the  other  passing  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the 

bottom.  In  the  longer  limb  are  placed  the  zinc  and .^S^lecti odes 
liquid  fills  the  syphon.  No  action  takes  place  while  the  electrode 
remain  unconnected,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  wto  electnca 
contact  the  zinc  dissolves,  the  liquid  then  becomes  de user  .and L  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  so  sets  up  a  current  which ^  cau.cs  e 
syphon  to  act,  and  fresh  solution  to  be  continually 
zinc,  the  result  being  the  production  of  an  even  an  >  11 

of  electricity.  _ _ _ _ _ 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  WML  * 
the  twenty-sixth  ult.,  some  interesting  experiments  wit  n  ^ 
incandescent  lamps  were  given,  the  mam  not  possessing 


.  .  .  4-AvnQf ino*  to  nhotoe-raphers ;  but  one  fact  was  stated,  a  know- 

bearing Lin‘e.  *f  '?n  be  useful  to  the  photographer  who  uses  this  form 
*ff  °*  YS  "!e  may  W,  '>7  “  glow-lamp/’  He 

sfw  that  certain  increments  in  the  current  passing  through  the  lamp 
said  that  ce  diffused  blue  effect  in  the  globe,  more  or  less  in¬ 
here  followed  y  h  the  blue  effect  appeared,  destruction 

tense,  and  further,  “  nce  ,he  peMance  is  a  useful  warning 

was  only  a  question  of  t  ,  “ovt  t0  hand  it  is  difficult  to 

of  danger  ahead.  1 tom ‘^G^-lamps  under  all  conditions,  or  only 
■Hf  whether  he  i ^ special  experiments  he  described.  We  our- 
t„  those  n0 tiid  the  effect  in  lamps  that  have 

^nway  though  such  a  change  might  readily  occur  and  pass  unnoticed. 

HSZtfX  £*« 

ceeded  wonderfully  we  .  I  v>hoto°Tapliic  apparatus, 

microscope,  and  are  useful  for  military  purposes. 

Sin  save  Nature.  We  do  not,  however,  see  why  the  fact  of  the  image 
being  on  a  film  (by  that  term  we  suppose ^what 

rlinlexamined  microscopically. 


rotmfo’f  hi°,‘ experiments  upon  wS 

occasions  brought  before  our  readers  accounts  of  such  o 
as  is  interesting  to  photographers,  and  1  lofesto1  ^Ained  hf8 
Of  his  field  of  work  touched  upon  _these  ‘oj^  j^r-t  length 
instrument  for  measuring  la  ia  i  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick, 

of  platinum  wire,  the  one  ''cnY"tp  h  which  an  electric  current 
connected  with  a  galvanometer  and  th o,  h  b  difference 

is  passed,  the  whole  surrounded  "  “Vl  u^u’n  the  electric  current, 
which  wa8^shovvn°by  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer.  By  means 
of  the  instrument,  he  said,  he  had  which  had 

bt“tC;td“ey  Captain  Abney. 

“d  J  presence  of  dark 
lines  as  cold  regions.  _________ 


IIe  spoke  of  bis  expedition,  before  described  by  us,  to  Moajit  M^ut  , 

altitudes  for  observers  in  pi. yaca  — »  ;re„CT„f  the  atmosphere, 

oebulte,  which  could 

not  be  obtained  at  lower  altitudes. 


We  wonder  wbat  Professor  Langley’s  sentiments  would  be  about 
Greenwich  as  an  Observatory,  and  tim  a 

air  currents  from  the  metropolis  .  .  ,  ^  Qomm0n  at 

there  carried  on.  We  imagine  he  YAm^ranliic  wo*  at  Mount 

Ealing  infinitely  better  situated  even  with  all  his 

Whitney  we  doubt  whether  the  latter  for  personal 

zeal  for  astronomical  photography ,  and  '  =  there  that  he 

convenience,  would  find  it  possible  to  do  the  work 

has  done  at  Ealing.  _ _ 

AT  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Common 

enlargements  of  photographs  of  V®  "  t0  sixty  minutes, 

different  exposures,  varying  from  a  few  nnm  1 
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With  the  longer  exposures  regions  of  the  nebula,  invisible  to  the  eye 
with  the  telescope,  registered  themselves  on  the  photographic  plate ; 
but  though  the  outer  and  fainter  portions  of  the  nebula  were  shown, 
the  inner  and  brighter  were  obscured  through  over-exposure.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  a  combination  of  such  pictures  that  the  whole  of  the 
details  in  the  nebula  could  be  studied.  He  had  obtained  by  sixty 
minutes  exposure  traces  of  many  stars  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  had 
not  ad  present  tested  what  could  be  done  by  still  longer  exposures. 


Dr.  Sharp  gives  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  in  Ranvier’s 
laboratory  for  preparing  absolute  alcohol,  which,  as  it  needs  no 
distillation,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  a  very  useful  kind  to  those  by 
whom  absolute  alcohol  would  be  required,  but  who  have  not  the 
convenience  for  obtaining  it  by  distillation.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
powdered,  and  heated  to  redness  to  drive  off  the  water  of  crystal¬ 
lisation;  when  cool  the  white  powder  so  obtained  is  placed  in  a  quart 
wide-mouthed  bottle  three-fourths  full  of  alcohol.  The  bottle  is 
quickly  closed,  and  the  whole  shaken.  After  standing  for  a  day  or 
more — with  occasional  shakings — it  is  decanted,  and  the  operation 
repeated,  especially  if  the  cupric  sulphate  show  much  of  the  blue 
colour  due  to  the  re-absorption  of  water.  To  test  for  the  absence  of 
water  a  drop  of  alcohol  thus  treated  is  mixed  with  one  of  turpentine 
on  a  glass  slide,  and  examined  under  a  microscope.  Any  water  present 
will  not  have  mixed  with  the  turpentine,  so  that  when  no  particles 
are  seen  the  alcohol  may  be  considered  sufficiently  near  absolute  for 
ail  practical  purposes. 


Still  another  antiseptic,  and  this  time  one  of  possibly  great  utility. 
According  to  Dr.  Korab,  helenina,  the  active  principle  of  inula  hele- 
nium,  has  a  very  powerful  action  in  arresting  putrefaction,  one  part 
in  ten  thousand  being  sufficient,  even  in  the  case  of  higlity  putrescible 
fluids,  to  preserve  them  ;  thus  five  grains  were  sufficient  to  preserve 
from  change  an  egg  beaten  up  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  82°  Fahr.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  employed 
diluted  albumen  as  a  substratum,  or  for  other  purposes,  know  what  a 
little  keeping  for  a  much  shorter  time',  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  this,  can  do  for  diluted  albumen.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
common  elecampane  of  this  country  may  yield  the  same  salt,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  cheaply  enough  produced. 


If  a  traveller  of  a  photographic  turn,  and  with  a  supply  of  nitrate  of 
silver  at  hand,  should  become  shipwrecked,  and  find  himself  short  of 
fresh  water,  he  only  need  convert  his  nitrate  into  citrate  by  means  of 
lime  juice  to  be  able  thereby  to  change  the  most  terribly  salt  water 
into  a  sample  of  almost  fresh  water.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  method 
recommended  by  a  gentleman  who  read  a  paper  at  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  lie  proposes  to  render  sea-water 
potable  by  means  of  citrate  of  silver,  replacing  the  chlorine  by  citric 
acid,  and  leaving  citrates  in  solution,  and  the  silver  thrown  down  as 
chloride  ;  in  fact,  quite  a  draught  of  Eno’s  fruit  salt.  What  next  we 
wonder  ? 


Thf.  scintillometer  of  M.  Montigny,  seems  to  be  a  real  success.  In 
the  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  Royale  de  Belgique  appears  a  paper  by  that 
gentleman,  according  to  which,  if  his  facts  are  to  be  relied  upon,  he  has 
devised  a  system  allowing  a  very  close  approach  to  accuracy.  Looking 
to  the  actual  vaticinations  made  by  him,  it  is  seen  that  he  foretold 
increasing  drought  in  Belgium  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  and  the 
predictions  were  exactly  fulfilled.  The  scintillometer  ought  to  become 
a  fashionable  instrument ;  no  doubt  it  will.  Photographers  should  be 
on  the  look  out. 


La  Moniteur  calls  attention  to  some  sharp  practice  in  connection  with 
the  Antwerp  Photographic  Exhibition ;  a  certain  house,  by  circular, 
calls  the  attention  of  exhibitors  to  the  fact  that,  for  a  specified  sum, 
they  can  insert  a  few  lines  of  advertisement  in  the  official  catalogue. 
This  offer  is  made  by  authority,  the  circular  being  headed  Ministers  du 
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Commerce ;  but  the  editor  trusts  that  no  one  will  bo  deceived  bv  this 
sort  of  thing.  Not  having  the  circular  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case ;  we  should,  however, 
imagine  the  insertion  to  be  optional,  perhaps  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  directory-mongers,  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  will  insert 
your  name  in  big  letters  in  the  body  of  the  directory,  and  so  give  it 
apparent  importance.  It  is  indeed  incredible,  as  t lie  Moniteur  says, 
that  an  exhibitor  cannot  have  a  minimum  of  space  of  a  square  metre 
for  his  pictures,  without  being  mulcted  in  a  further  sum  of  two  or 
three  hundred  francs. 


The  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  promises  to  prove  one  of  some 
little  interest  to  photographers  generally,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already 
been  the  means  of  practically  demonstrating  that  the  existing  Copy¬ 
right  Act  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  altogether  a  dead  letter.  A  fort¬ 
night  since,  it  may  be  remembered,  wo  mentioned  that  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde  had  taken  proceedings  against  an  artist  for  infringing  his  copy¬ 
right  by  painting  a  picture  of  that  lady  from  one  of  his  photographs, 
in  which  he  had  secured  the  copyright.  Since  then,  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde  has  again  been  to  the  fore,  and  secured  a  conviction  for  offering, 
for  sale  only,  a  plaque  upon  which  was  a  portrait  of  Miss  Anderson, 
although,  as  stated  for  the  defendant,  it  was  painted  on  the  Continent. 


The  facts,  as  gathered  from  the  daily  papers,  appear  to  be  these  : — 
The  defendant,  who  has  a  gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  exhibited,  for 
sale,  a  portrait  of  Miss  Anderson  on  a  china  plaque,  the  price  for 
which  was  twentv-five  guineas.  As  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  magistrate,  that  the  picture  in  question  was  an  infringement  of 
the  plaintiff’s  copyright,  a  conviction,  of  course,  followed.  The  defen¬ 
dant  had  to  give  up  the  picture,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds— the 
maximum  penalty.  So  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  plea  set  up,  that  the 
picture  was  produced  on  the  Continent,  did  not  avail.  The  summons 
was  not  for  selling,  but  for  “  exposing  and  offering  for  sale.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  it  matters  not  what  the  value  of 
the  picture  may  be — whether  portrait  or  landscape — it  becomes  for¬ 
feited  whenever  a  conviction  is  obtained. 


Manx"  photographers  really  imagine  that  the  present  Copyright  Act  af¬ 
fords  them  no  protection;  this  is  a  mistake,  the  weak  part  of  it,  which  by 
the  way  was  but  recently  discovered,  is  that  an  emplo}rer  has  no  copy¬ 
right  whatever  in  the  work  of  an  assistant.  However,  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  secure  a  legal  copyright,  is  to  register  the  picture  in 
the  name  of  the  operator,  and  then  for  him  to  assign  it  to  his  employer. 
This,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  former  occasions,  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  but  it  is  the  way — and  the  only  way — by  which 
protection,  at  present,  can  be  effectually  secured.  Hence  the  inconve¬ 
nience  will  have  to  be  put  up  with  until  a  new  Copyright  Act  is 
passed — or  the  present  one  amended — which,  judging  from  the  press 
of  more  important  business  now  before  the  House,  will  not  be  for  some 
time  to  come. 


Nothing  looks  much  worse  than  dirty  or  “  seedy  ”  apparatus,  and  the 
brilliant  light  we  have  had  of  late,  has  developed  a  very  unsightly 
appearance  in  many  cameras,  and  other  adjuncts  to  the  studio.  The 
following  will  be  found  a  capital  French  polish  reviver,  and  is  easy  of 
application  : — Linseed  oil  one  pint,  strong  vinegar  five  ounces,  spirits 
of  turpentine  two  and  a-Lalf  ounces,  and  hydrochloric  acid  half  an 
ounce.  (Sometimes  a  little  chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony), 
say  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  is  added  to  the  mixture. 


The  mode  of  application  is  very  simple.  First,  the  polished  surface 
is  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water.  Then  a  little  of  the  “reviver” 
is  applied  with  a  piece  of  old  soft  linen  rag,  and  well  rubbed  in,  as  in 
French  polishing.  With  gentle  rubbing — always  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  original  polish  will  be  restored. 
Precaution  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  dirt  is  removed  befoie 
the  reviver  is  applied,  otherwise  it  will  be  polished  over,  which  will 
be  no  improvement; 
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Generally  speaking,  faded  and  yellow  photographs  copy  much  better 
than,  at  first  sight,  might  be  imagined.  In  practice,  the  yellowness 
does  not  appear  to  possess  that  non-actinic  character  that  theory  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  It  will  often  be  found,  that  with  some  faded 
pictures,  a  better  result  will  be  secured  by  copying  them  in  a  strong 
light  than  in  a  weak  one.  While,  with  others,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  when  the  light  is  somewhat  subdued.  As  a  rule,  however, 
those  pictures  which  are  very  yellow  in  the  lights,  yet  strong  in  the 
shadows,  like  those  toned  in  the  old  sulphur  bath,  are  best  copied  in 
a  strong  light.  The  yellowness  then  causes  very  little  inconvenience. 


lx  will  frequently  be  found  worth  while,  when  a  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  getting  a  fairly^  good  reproduction  of  a  faded  photograph,  to  make 
two  copies,  the  one  in  a  tolerably  strong,  and  the  other  in  a  somewhat 
feeble  light.  A  different  character  of  lighting  has,  sometimes,  a 
surprising  effect  on  the  finished  result. 

- ♦ - 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS 
IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER.* 

Table  No.  1. 


Half  grain  pjro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  graius 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

One  minim  ammonia . 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

13 

14 

15 

1(1 

Before  giving  details  of  the  appearance  of  the  various  plates 
developed  with  different  solutions,  mixed  as  indicated  in  the  above 
table,  let  me  explain  in  what  sense  I  intend  that  certain  words  and 
phrases  shall  be  understood. 

The  plates,  as  they  now  stand  before  me,  are  mounted  on  ground 
glass.  The  figure  which  I  shall  mention  as  the  highest  shown,  is  in 
each  case  the  highest  which  is  distinctly  visible.  The  highest,  that 
is  to  say,  which  would  probably  show  in  a  silver  print. 

When  I  say  that  the  plate  is  of  normal  density,  I  mean  to  indicate 
that  the  density  of  the  first  square  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  the 
same  as  the  maximum  density  of  a  good,  vigorous  negative.  A  plate 
showing  more  than  that  I  describe  as  “  over  dense.”  One  showing 
less,  as  “  under  dense.” 

No.  1. — Highest  figure,  19.  Density  normal  (if  anything,  raider). 
Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development  about  fifteen  minutes. 

No.  2. — Highest  figure  visible,  19.  Density  normal.  Shadows 
clear.  Time  of  development,  about  twenty  minutes. 

No.  3. — Highest  figure,  19.  Density  normal  (if  anything,  over). 
Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development,  about  half-an-hour. 

No.  4. — Highest  figure  visible,  18.  Density  normal.  Shadows 
clear.  Time  of  development,  half-an-hour. 

No.  5. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  under.  Very  slight 
veil  in  shadows.  Time  of  development,  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

No.  6. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  normal.  Very  slight 
veil  in  shadows.  Time  of  development,  about  ten  minutes. 

No.  7. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  normal.  Shadows 
clear.  Time  of  development,  about  twenty  minutes. 

IS  o.  8.- — Highest  figure,  20.  Density,  very  slightly  over.  Shadows, 
clear.  Time  of  development,  half  an  hour. 

No.  9. — Highest  figure  visible,  24.  Density,  decidedly  under. 
Shadows,  distinctly  veiled.  Time  of  development,  about  three 
minutes. 

No.  10. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density,  under.  Shadows, 
somewhat  veiled.  Time  of  development,  about  six  or  seven  minutes. 

No.  11. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density,  normal.  Shadows, 
somewhat  veiled  and  with  slight  yellow  discolouiation.  Time  of 
development,  about  ten  minutes. 

No.  12. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density,  somewhat  over. 

*  Continued  from  page  245. 


Shadows,  somewhat  veiled  and  with  slight  yellow  discolouration. 
Time  of  development,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

No.  13. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density,  very  much  under. 
Shadows,  considerably  veiled.  This  plate  is,  in  fact,  miserably 
thin  and  generally  poor-looking.  Time  of  development,  not  much 
over  one  minute. 

No.  14.— Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density,  very  much  under. 
Shadows,  considerably  veiled.  Time  of  development,  about  two 
minutes.  This  plate  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  No.  13. 

No.  15. — Highest  figure  visible,  22.  Density,  under.  Slight  veil 
in  shadows,  and  very  slight  yellow  discolouration.  Time  of  develop¬ 
ment,  three  to  four  minutes. 

No.  16. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density,  normal  (if  anything, 
under).  Slight  veil  in  shadows,  and  distinct  yellow  discolouration 
Time  of  development,  about  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

This  finishes  the  plates  of  the  first  table.  I  think  that  it  may  be 
useful  if  I  give  the  result  of  glancing  down  each  vertical  column  and 
along  each  horizontal  line.  We  shall  thus  see  the  effect  produced 
first  by  increase  of  ammonia,  then  by  increase  of  bromide. 

Taking,  the  column  headed  “  Quarter-grain  bromide  of  ammonia,’ 
the  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  great  falling  off  of  density  as  we  go 
downwards.  The  top  plate  is  clean  and  bright,  the  bottom  one  is  thin, 
dirty,  and  generally  miserable.  Detail  increases  in  the  plates  up  to 
that  which  has  had  two  minims  of  ammonia,  when  it  abruptly  falls 
off,  the  reason  being  that  with  the  highest  quantity  of  ammonia  fog 
appeared  before  there  was  time  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
detail  to  appear. 

In  the  column  headed  “  Half  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonia,”  the 
falling  off  in  density  is  as  noticeable  as  in  the  first  column  ;  but  it 
does  not  commence  till  after  the  second  plate,  when  it  is  very  abrupt. 
In  this  we  see  the  bromide  commencing  to  exert  its  fog-restraining 
capacity,  so  as  to  allow  density  to  be  gained.  In  this  column,  as  in 
the  last,  Ave  perceive  increase  of  detail  up  to  a  certain  point,  then  an 
abrupt  falling  off,  accompanied  by  general  poorness  of  image. 

In  this  third  column  the  falling  off  in  density  is  altogether  slighter 
than  in  the  other  two  and,  moreover,  does  not  commence  till  after  the 
third  plate.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  there  is  increase  of  detail 
up  to  a  certain  point,  then  again  falling  off. 

In  the  fourth  column  the  density  again  somewhat  increases  until 
the  third  plate,  then  falls  eff.  In  this  column,  however,  the  detail 
keeps  steadily  increasing — or  at  any  rate  does  not  fall  off — through 
the  Avhole  four  plates. 

Taking  the  horizontal  lines  Ave  see  in  the  first  a  tendency  to  slight 
increase  of  density  up  to  the  third  plate.  In  the  fourth  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off,  the  reason  doubtless  being  that  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  plate  my  limit  of  time — half  an  hour — Avas  not  sufficient  to 
complete  deATelopment,  to  bring  as  much  out  of  the  image  as  the  de¬ 
veloper  Avould  bring.  This  is  also  perhaps  the  reason  why  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  detail,  as  Avell  as  in  density,  towards  the  end  of  the 
line. 

The  second  line  shows  steady  increase  of  density  Avith  no  appreciable 
decrease  of  detail  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

In  the  third  line  the  most  notable  thing  is  decided  and  regular  in¬ 
crease  of  density  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There  is  an  almost 
inappreciable  decrease  of  detail  as  the  bromide  increases. 

In  the  fourth  line  the  most  notable  thing,  and  one  in  my  opinion 
very  instructive,  is  that  increase  of  bromide  has  brought  distinct 
increase  of  detail.  The  reason  of  this  is,  of  course,  that,  as  bromide 
has  been  increased,  it  has  alloAved  the  developer  to  act  for  a  longer 
time  without  producing  fog,  and  has  enabled  it,  e\'en  with  the  greater 
amount  of  retarder,  to  bring  up  more  detail. 

The  increase  of  density  is,  in  this  case,  quite  clear  and  very  regular, 
but  is  less  marked  than  in  the  third  line,  the  last  figure  being  sonie- 
Avliat  on  the  under-dense  side  in  the  fourth  line,  Avhilst  it  is  someAvhat 
over-dense  in  that  of  the  third  line. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  which  of  the  developers  on  the  table  I 
consider  to  have  given  the  best  result.  1  may  say  that,  on  the  Avhole, 
No.  11  appears  to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  No.  9  has 
brought  out  one  figure  more  ;  but  then,  the  image  is  poor  as  compared 
Avith  that  produced  by  No.  11. 

Developer  No.  11  consists  of  half  grain  pyro,  one  grain  bromide 
of  ammonium,  and  tAvo  minims  of  ammonia.  Undoubtedly  such 
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a  developer  would  give  excellent  results  with  the  majority  of  plates, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  action  is  very  slow.  In  my 
own  case,  I  gave  ten  minutes.  This  is  too  long  a  time,  I  think,  for 
ordinary  work.  W.  K.  Burton. 

{To  be  continued ’). 

- + - 

THE  PART  GELATINE  PLAYS  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  a  question  when  your  opponent,  instead  of 
standing  his  ground,  goes  off  at  a  tangent,  trails  a  few  red  herrings 
across  the  scent  in  different  directions,  and  answers  simple  interro¬ 
gatories  by  others  which  have  no  earthly  bearing  on  the  subject.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  alter  the  convictions  of  a  man  who,  like  Mr. 
II.  S.  Starnes,  holds  such  a  boundless  and  simple  faith  in  himself  and 
the  “  proofs”  which  have  " satisfied”  him.  How  pleasant  it  must  be  to 
be  so  easily  satisfied  !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
Mr,  Starnes’  views,  but  I  do  not  understand  them  ;  a  fortnight  ago  I 
asked  two  simple  questions,  and  last  week  Mr.  Starnes  fills  a  whole 
column  without  replying  to  them. 

Briefly  stated,  the  case  stands  thus  :  Mr.  Starnes  has  laid  it  down 
that  the  action  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  film  is  to  set  the  particles  of 
silver  bromide  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  that  this  vibration,  by 
"  bursting  the  cells  of  the  gelatine”  surrounding  them,  enables  the 
developer  more  easily  to  reach  the  particles  that  have  been  acted  on 
by  light.  So  far  Mr.  Starnes  is  at  least  perfectly  safe,  for  it  would 
be  almost  as  difficult  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case  as  for  Mr. 
Starnes  to  prove  that  it  is — except,  of  course,  "  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  But  when  Mr.  Starnes  goes  on  to  say  that  this  more  facile 
access  of  the  developer  to  the  insolated  particles  conduces  to  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  is  dependent  upon  the 
gelatine  being  in  a  certain  stage  of  decomposition,  he  commences  to 
flounder  into  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  the  further  he  goes  the  worse  lie 
gets.  Boiling  the  gelatine,  ho  says,  by  decomposing  it,  enables  the 
vibrating  particles  to  burst  their  containing  cells  ;  but,  in  reply  to  my 
questions,  lie  carefully  avoids  explaining  how  or  in  what  manner 
boiling  the  silver  bromide,  with  or  without  a  small  trace  of  gelatine, 
enables  it  to  “  burst  the  cells  ”  of  a  large  quantity  of  hard  and  unboiled 
gelatine. 

Referring  now  to  Mr.  Starnes’  article  of  last  week,  I  will  take  his 
statements  seriatim.  In  the  first  paragraph  he  “  emphatically  denies  ” 
that  two  previous  statements  of  his  are  “  simply  hypotheses.”  That 
of  course  settles  the  matter,  and  it  seems  I  have  been  labouring  for 
years  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
hypothesis. 

Then  in  the  same  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  secured  editorial  confirmation  of  his  somewhat  extra¬ 
ordinary  views,  and  I  must  confess  I  turned  with  some  curiosity  and 
no  little  trepidation  to  the  article  referred  to,  to  try  and  find  the 
explanations  Mr.  Starnes  had  failed  to  afford  me.  But  after  care¬ 
fully  reading  through  that  article,  I  failed  to  find  one  word,  or  one 
idea,  that  any  one  but  Mr.  Starnes  would  think  of  connecting  with  his 
hyp— (I  heg  pardon)— theory,  or  perhaps  facts  in  connection  with 
“  cell-burstin^>•.” 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Starnes  has,  as  the  Irishman  would  sav, 
"repeated  the  editorial  experiments  beforehand,”  and  is  quite  ready  to 
adopt  the  editorial  results  as  correct  because  he  sees  a  way  to  work 
them  in  to  his  own  end.  But  the  question  whether  boiling  silver 
bromide,  with  or  without  gelatine,  does  or  does  not  increase  its 
sensitiveness  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bursting-of-the-cell 
business.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  Mr.  Starnes,  in  his 
eagerness  to  nestle  under  the  editorial  wing,  assumes  too  much.  The 
editors  have  said  not  a  word  about  “  silver  bromide  unemulsified  with 
gelatine ;  ”  they  spoke  of  experiments  made  with  emulsion  prepared 
“  by  Burton’s  precipitation  method;”  I  myself  mentioned  "Abney’s 
or  Burton’s”  methods,  in  both  of  which  gelatine  is  present  at  the 
time  the  bromide  is  formed  :  and  in  Burton’s  process  at  any  rate  the 
bromide  is  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  before  it  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  has  probably  reached  its  maximum  before  adding  the  full 
quantity  of  gelatine,  the  point  at  which  the  experiments  of  the  editors 
commenced.  Mr.  Starnes  was  over-hasty  in  accepting  the  editors’ 
conclusions  (with  the  little  difference  I  have  pointed  out)  for  "silver 
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bromide  unemulsified  with  gelatine,”  as  well  as  that  emulsified  uith 
gelatine  is  affected  by  boiling  up  to  a  certain  point,  especially  if  formed 
from  cold  or  only  warm  solutions.  If  boiled  in  presence  of  the  decom¬ 
position  products,  it  gains  in  sensitiveness,  but  rapidly  Incomes  fogged 
for  want  of  the  protective  action  of  the  gelatine.  If  washed  and 
boiled  in  pure  distilled  water,  probably  no  change  takes  place,  as 
appears  from  the  editorial  experiments;  but  when  gelatine  or  any 
other  foreign  matter  is  present  which  may  set  up  a  chemical  action, 
then  change  occurs. 

Mr.  Starnes  is  equally  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  by  the  combined  action  of  heat, 
alkali,  and  decomposed  gelatine,  and  begins  to  use  the  argument  to 
prove  that  "decomposition  is  really  necessary”  to  produce  sensitive¬ 
ness.  But  where  does  the  "bursting  of  the  cells”  come  in  ?  We  are 
told  this  phenomenon  takes  place  subsequent  to  the  action  of  light. 
Does  Mr.  Starnes  burst  his  cells  by  exposing  them  to  light  while  still 
in  the  cooking-pot  ? 

All  Mr.  Starnes’ argument  of  last  week  goes  to  prove  that  sensitive¬ 
ness  obtained  bv  boiling  or  by  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  is  due  to 
alkalinity.  AN  hat  is  the  effect  of  boiling  the  emulsion  with  free  acid  ? 
Decomposition  certainly,  but  not  sensitiveness;  what  about  the  “burst¬ 
ing  of  the  cells  ”  then  ? 

Air.  Starnes  is  good  enough  to  say,  that,  if  I  have  "  really  tried  ”  my 
proposed  experiment,  there  are  a  few  matters  of  detail  he  would  "like 
to  have  information  about,”  when  he  does  not  “  think  he  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  clearing  up  the  discrepancies”  which  exist,  l’erliaps  not 
"  to  his  own  satisfaction,”  but  I  can’t  see  what  matters  of  detail  can  be 
required  in  so  simple  an  experiment,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
Air.  Starnes’  resource. 

Finally,  I  did  not  ask  my  last  question  "  without  thinking,”  though 
possibly  Air.  Starnes  may  have  criticised  it  without  thought.  AYliat 
I  have  just  said  will  answer  the  question  he  propounds  regarding  the 
utility  of  boiling,  while,  so  far  as  concerns  the  removal,  in  washing,  of 
the  decomposed  gelatine,  despite  Air.  Starnes’ dogmatic  statement,  that 
it  is  not  removed,  I  adhere  to  my  original  allegation,  that  it  probably 
is.  I  notice,  by  the  way,  that  Air,  Starnes  speaks  of  the  "  slightly  de¬ 
composed  gelatine.”  I  said,  the  "  decomposed ,”  referring  to  the  minute 
quantity  present  in  the  first  stage  of  a  boiled  emulsion,  which  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  entirely  deprived  of  its  setting  power. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  rapidity 
of  diffusion  of  a  crystalloid  and  a  soluble  colloid  in  a  mass  of  gelatinous 
colloid;  but  if  Air.  Starnes  is  trusting  to  this  difference  as  his  support, 
I  fear  he  is  reckoning  without  his  host.  If  an  emulsion  were  washed 
in  a  solid  mass,  the  salts  or  crystalloids  would  be  removed  by  liquid 
diffusion  with  tolerable  rapidity,  the  decomposed,  or  soluble,  portion 
of  the  gelatine  very  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Some  little  of  it  would 
wash  away  almost  mechanically  from  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
mass,  while  much  more  would  be  forced  out  by  the  osmotic  impulsion 
of  the  crystalloid  matter. 

But  if  we  take  the  usual  method  of  washing  an  emulsion,  in  which 
it  is  broken  up  into  fine  shreds,  and  consider  how  vastly  increased  are 
the  exposed  surfaces,  and  how  much  more  powerfully  the  osmotic  and 
mechanical  influences  must  then  work,  we  can  conceive  the  possibility 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  decomposed  gelatine  being  removed  in  washing. 
That  much  of  it  actually  is  so  removed  is  easy  of  demonstration,  and 
it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  exact  quantity. 
Still  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  "  bursting  the  cells.” 

One  other  point  has  just  struck  me.  Air.  Starnes  extends  the  "  cell- 
bursting  ”  action  to  collodion  emulsion,  but  he  does  not  state  by  what 
process  of  decomposition  the  collodion  is  made  just  rotten  enough  for 
purposes  of  sensitiveness.  In  fact,  I  think  collodion  emulsion  forms  a 
rather  awkward  feature  in  his  view  of  the  case. 

I  am  somewhat  of  a  stickler  myself  for  rational  explanations  and 
rational  proofs  in  cases  of  this  sort ;  so  I  would  suggest  to  Air.  Starnes 
to  connect  a  microphone  with  the  sensitive  film  during  exposure  in  the 
camera.  AVe  might  then  obtain  aural  evidence  as  to  the  molecular 
activity  of  the  excited  plate.  But  what  an  eruption  of  minute  explo¬ 
sions  would  ensue  upon  the  exposure  of  a  plate  to  full  sunshine,  as 
each  individual  particle  of  bromide  burst  its  cell  and  became  free  to 
woo  the  developer  to  its  heart’s  content ! 

I  must  apologise  for  occupying  so  much  space  over  a  matter  of  such 
a  trivial  character,  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  for  treating  it  with  some 
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,  ,  n  •  -  :a  impossible  to  look  quite  seriously  upon  suck  a 
levity ;  kotrea  y  =  J-ui—nnsupported  and  unsupportakle  as  it  is 
theory-call  it  s ^you^ll  ^  PI  ^  ^  in  pending 

by  any  scientific  g  eJSverance  Mr.  Starnes  has  shown,  one 

such  a  theory  Avi  red  witll  some  more  logical  and 

would  imagine  that  1 p  .. tpJ those  contained  in  his  article  of  last 

betterreplies  to  nay  questions  than^  ^  gtarnes  to  fill  your  columns, 

7GHf  i,e  lan  reply  to  my  two  first  questions  rationally  and  sensibly,  it 
but  it  lie  can  iepi}  j  q  Beckett  Lloyd. 

would  bo  interesting. 
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IT \ RDWICII  ON  THE  ETHOXO  LIME-LIGHT;  WITH  A 
1U  safety  JET  TO  PREVENT  EXPLOSION. 

\  Letter  from  A.  S.  IIerschel,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Durham 
J  College  of  Physical  Science. 

T) evr  Sir —I  can  now  confidently  vouch  for  your  jets  perfect 
safety  under  all  conditions  of  burning  with  explosive  oxyhydroge 
gas  as  I  have  put  it  to  as  severe  a  test  as  can  possibly  be  applied 

nolzleVf  Se^et, °I  plkced^er  the  chamber,^ 

„auze  exit  of’ the  chamber  with  a  gas  measure  of  variable  volume 
between  it  and  the 'escape  orifice,  which  was  a  small  hole  pricked  w  ith 
in  the  middle  of  the  match-box  lid.  A  short  riband 
of  nSer  had  to  be  gummed  round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  to  make 
&»»  »  a,fd  slide  on  to 

nf +1ip  ran  above  the  wire  gauze  vv'as  about  halt  a  cubic  me  t 
trifle  less),  and  it  could,  when  necessary,  be  pressed  down  close  upon 

^Innorosition  of  this  cap  could  I  make  the  gas  flash  back,  though 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  violence  of  its  explosion,  I  narrowed  the 
touch-hole  orifice°  by  forcing  a  taper  glass  tube  into  it,  with  a  veiy 
small  opening  at  its  point,  and  lit  the  gas  at  the  large  open  en  o  i 
ube  Z  that  its  flame  blew  back  into  the  cap.  Even  with  this 
assistance,  I  could  not  get  a  violent  enough  explosion in  the  tin  cap  t 
throw  it  off  its  fitting  on  the  chamber  (although  it  vn  as  jus  - 
off  once  or  twice),  and  on  pressing  the  balloon  nearly  empty  Y  ith  t  e 
hand  I  could  feel  the  puff  of  the  tin  cap  explosion  quite  strong  y, 
Si  it  probable  that backward  escape  through  the  pumice  was  at 
east  a° considerable  cause  ot  tl.e  weakness  of  the  explos'ons 
Feel  in  o-  satisfied  that  half  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  on  the  tiont  smeoi 
the  wire'gauze  was  insufficient  to  drive  back  the  flame  throug^L  e 
pumice.  I  then  proceeded  to  use  the  forty  instead  of  the  lid  of  the  tin 
match-box.  This  held  about  one  cubic  inch,  and  could mmt  be  sh  \ 

down  to  less  than  that,  but  was  easily  packed  k  icked  throu-h 

the  top  of  the  chamber.  It  had  also  a  small  pin-1  ole 
the  fid  The  “  puff”  of  this,  as  before,  did  not  injuie  oi  i 
box,  but  the  very  first  ignition  passed  through  the  pumice  and  inflame 

the  balloon,  bursting  it  with  a  pistol  sound.  >  the 

Finding  that  the  large  box  of  one  cubic  inch  alwaj.  bitj  up  the 
•balloon,  I  next  tried  the  effect  of  varying  the  rate .  of  egi ess  {he^ 

by  holding  the  short  india-rubber  tube,  leading  fio m  ‘ 

tlie  iet  betwpen  the  fin°er  and  thumb  and  pinchinn  it.  . 

w2lk“  inch"  cap,  I  was  able  to  ^  ^ 

either  at  the  mouth  or  inside  the  cap,  on  the  sunace  o 

with  a  fizzing  sound.  .  .  .  ,,  i n„A01,  nn,i  the 

The  tin  cap  being  raised  to  i  inch  above  ^ 
chamber  filled  with  copper  filings  instead  but  left 

snap-explosions  were  not  effective  m  driving  n  from ^escaping 

it  kindled  on  the  gauze  inside,  making  a  rushing  —  heated  firin" 

steam,  and  after  a  little  while,  as  the  copper  became  heated,  mnv 

through  into  the  balloon.  experiment 

I  then  took  out  the  copper  filings,  and  tiled  the^sam  ^  -  p  u  ^ „ 
with  pumice  sand  in  the  chamber.  Here  neithe  P  q  q  out 

would  take  any  effect,  although  the  steam  formed .  and  ^Jed 

copiously.  On  looking  at  the  wire  gauze  afiei  1  llielted  itself  up 
that  it  had  fused  into  pin  holes  m  places,  and  had  melted  ,  0\. 
with  the  pumice,  which  actually  formed  a  senn-vi  ‘P  ^ 

*  inch  deep  on  the  top  of  the  sand;  and  this  “  ,2’ 

and  was  partly  solid  and  consistent,  let,  inal  n&  '  ‘  ,  vimnice 

the  gas  did  not  fire  back  through  into  the  balloon,  so  <  P 
appears  to  be  a  safer  material  to  use  than  the  coppei  n'?‘ *  .  ,  •,] 

The  tin  box  experiments  were  preliminary  to  a  cone  m-11^  - 

.  the  iet  itself,  and  therefore  putting  in  new  pumice  sane ,  P  y 

to  raise  the  nozzle  to  a  good  height  from  the  gauze  by  °  ‘  » 

leather  washer  round  the  screw.  The  “fizzing”  and  “snapping 


phenomena  could  then  be  got  at  pleasure,  in  tui ms,  ,  by  varying  the  rate 
of  ffas-flow  But  as  I  expected  no  continuation  of  this  process  wouia 
moke  the  gas  tire  back  into  the  balloon,  and  the  gauze  and  sand  after 

a  *Of  roura”withthe  nozzle  screwed  close  down  on  to  its  thin  washer 
as  in  the  iet  you  sent  me,  the  security  against  ignition  will  be  still 
greater  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  by  any  possibility  he  madei 
that  state  to  burn  injuriously.  The  pumice  sand  is  evidently  sanspar  eil 

_ on  intercepting  material  of  first-rate  excellence. 

I  trust  Su  will  excuse  me  from  writing  a  formal  appendix  note  to 
voiu  naner  as  I  am  leaving  Newcastle  for  the  South  of  France  to¬ 
morrow,  and  am  very  much  pressed  for  time. -^1  tomai^  de^  Sn, 

y0SurIflwi  CAUpf^f  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  April  7th. 

The  Rev.  T.  Frederick  Hardwick. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
L  Association.  J 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  three  main  considerations  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  amateur  adopting  the  carbon  process  are  the  following:— 

1st.  The  necessity  of  having  reversed  negatives  where  the  single 

transfer  method  is  made  use  of.  , . 

2nd.  When  the  ordinary  negative  is  employed,  the  troublesome 

operation  of  double  transfer.  _  ,  . 

3rd.  The  fact  that  the  exposure,  as  in  silver-printing,  cannot  be 
judged  by  seeing  the  actual  progress  of  the  picture,  perhaps  I  should 

add  a  fourth,  the  trouble  of  sensitising  the  tissue. 

If,  however,  we  develop  our  carbon  picture  on  a  glass  support,  ant 
leave  it  there,  we  have  the  image  in  optical  contact  with  tlie  glass,  an 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  hacking  of  white  paper  to  bring  out  the  details 
of  the  picture.  It  is  this  method  of  finishing  a  carbon  picture  I  umg 
before  you  tonight.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  reversed 
negative,  and  no  transferring  operations  are  required.  The  only  pre¬ 
caution  to  he  taken  with  the  negative  is  to  provide  what  is  known  in 
carbon  printing  as  the  «  safe  edge,”  which  is  easily  formed  by  running 
a  black  margin  all  round  the  negative  with  black  varnish  Instead  o 
black  varnisli,  strips  of  orange  paper  may  be  pasted  down  on  the 
neo-ative.  These  margins,  as  you  will  see  from  the  specimens  lying  on 
the  table,  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  negative  being  used  tor 

ordinary  silver  printing.  .  ,  . 

The  third  consideration  is  the  one  that  perhaps  will  weigh  os 
with  amateurs.  From  the  nature  of  the  process  no  visible  image  can 
he  discerned,  and  the  exposure  has  to  he  detei mined  b}  means  o 
photometer;  hut  the  method  of  employing  this  instrument  is  soon 
arrived  at,  and  when  once  the  printing  density  of  a  particulai  nega  1  e 
known,  there  is  no  further  trouble  to  be  apprehended  m  this  direction. 
As  it  is  with  the  developing  of  the  carbon  image  we  are  mainly 
concerned  to-night,  it  will  he  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  details. 
You  will  see  that  it  is  a  very  simple  affair;  no  toning, .no  fixing,  a 
that  is  required  is  a  fair  amount  of  tepid  water.  Thei  e  is  no  necersA  % 
to  work  in  the  dark,  a  subdued  light  is  all  that  is  demanded, 
plates  on  which  I  propose  developing  the  prints  have  been  coated 
with  a  gelatine  sub-stratum  made  as  follows eighty  grams  go  atm. 
dissolved  in  five  ounces  water,  and  one  ounce  water  in  which  three 
grains  chrome  alum  have  been  dissolved,  added  to  t  ie  ^aim  a  1 
solution.  The  coating  that  is  thus  given  to  the  plate  is  practical  y 
invisible.  To  develop  on  a  plate  thus  prepared,  all  that  is  refiullc  s 
to  take  it,  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  and  bring  the  exposed 
which  also  has  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  on  to  the  piopni  “  ■ 
squeegee  them  into  contact,  and  let  them  stand  01 .  a,  , evel0D. 

weigh  superimposed,  and  finally  immerse  the  «  "  e  in  1 

ing  batl.  of  hot  water,  say  at  a  temperature  of  about  1<»  1.  Vo, not 
disturb  the  plate  for  a  little,  but  wait  till  ie  papei  it  mav 

tissue  begins  to  show  signs  of  coming  away  of  ns  o”  11  a  '  j  hi.jden 
then  gradually  bo  lifted  off,  leaving  the  image,  wine  ,  is  et.U  bidden 
under  a  laver  of  unacted-on  gelatine  fired  to  rf“„ 

washing  the  soluble  portions  are  by  degrees  removed,  and  ver^n 
the  image  comes  into  view.  When  the  development 
complete,  the  picture  is  to  he  washed  in  a  >a  0  t]iat 

render  it  insoluble,  it  is  immersed  in  a  “  "‘.on  o  »l  >,  AP  tna 
remains  Us  to  soak  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  in  hot  a  atel  and  squeeg 
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it  01  to  the  picture,  and  allow  the  whole  to  dry.  If  all  the  foregoing 
operations  be  properly  carried  out  we  should  have  a  picture  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  from  a  silver  print,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  tissue  used  in  the  first  instance  has  been  of  that  particular  shade. 
As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  tissue  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
colour,  brown,  black,  purple  ;  but  the  colour  which  comes  closest  to 
the  silver  print  tone  is  that  known  as  chocolate-red.  For  transparencies 
a  tissue  in  which  Indian  ink  forms  the  colouring-matter  is  the  one 
most  generally  employed.  I  have  exposed  several  prints  today,  using 
the  two  kinds  of  tissue  specified,  and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to 
devel  >]).  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  sensitising  of  the  tissue,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The  bath  employed  is  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potass,  and  the  time  of  immersion  varies 
from  one  to  four  minutes,  all  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the 
bath.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tissue  should 
remain  in  the  bath  till  it  begins  to  feel  soft.  It  is  removed  by  one  of 
the  corners,  and  allowed  to  drain,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  a  clip,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  darkened  apartment.  The  drying 
may  be  hastened  by  squeegeeing  the  excess  of  the  bichromate  solution 
out  of  the  tissue  before  hanging  it  up. 

One  word  before  closing  this  somewhat  sketchy  communication.  I 
feel,  that  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have  done  but  scant 
justice  to  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  process  in  photograph}' ;  but 
should  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  any  of  the 
members  of  our  Association  in  the  carbon  process,  the  end  of  the 
paper  will  have  been  served.  The  results  obtained  in  carbon  printing 
are,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  permanent ;  here,  then,  is  an  all 
sufficient  reason  why  you  should  make  yourselves  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  the  process.  AY.  Lang,  Jun. 

<> 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  has  developed,  or  perhaps  1  ought  to  say,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by,  a  great  capacity  for  work  for  the  benefit  of  his 
photographic  kind ;  and  we  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
experiments  made,  and  results  freely  given.  In  his  paper  read  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  a  portion  of 
which  was  given  in  this  Journal  last  week,  he  has  taken  in  hand  a 
very  important  subject;  but  one  wdiich  to  deal  fully  with  would 
indeed,  as  he  says,  entail  an  overwhelming  amount  of  work.  Those 
only  who  have  tried  a  few  comparative  experiments  in  a  similar 
direction  can  have  an  idea  of  the  time  occupied,  or  the  precautions 
against  error,  that  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  in  these  and  cognate 
investigations.  Most  photographers  have  a  knowdedge  of  the  relative 
effect  of  additions  of  pyro,  bromide,  or  ammonia  to  the  developer  ; 
but  I  have  met  few  who  could  offhand  give  a  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  where  the  action  of  one  or  the  other  ceased  to  be  efficient, 
and  of  the  extent  to  wdiich  results  ’were  influenced  by  increase  or  de- 
certain  crease  of  the  individual  constituents  of  the  developer,  beyond 
certain  ordinary  limits.  Mr.  Burton  has  cleared  the  wray,  and  given 
useful  data ;  and  I  trust  he  will  continue  in  this  path  for  some  time. 

By-the-bye,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Brebner’s  reference  to 
Captain  Abney’s  four  and  a  half  grains  of  metallic  silver  to  a  square 
inch  of  film  ?  I  am  unfortunately  writing  away  from  my  books  of 
reference,  so  that  I  cannot  look  into  the  wrork  quoted ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Captain  Abney  never  intended  to  suggest  that  an  emulsion  plate 
should  have  four  and  a  half  grains  of  silver  to  every  square  inch. 
There  is  misquotation  or  misprint  somewdiere.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  silver  to  a  half-plate  is  rather  too  rich.  I  have  read  Mr.  Brebner’s 
paper  through,  and  found  it  full  of  chemical  lore  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
great  deal — a  very  great  deal — in  the  paper,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
if  I  know  what  it  means.  Does  Mr.  Brebner  P 

Electricity  has  much  to  answer  for,  from  turning  milk  sour  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  proper  action  of  bromide  emulsion,  and  Mr.  Brebner  is 
clearly  not  the  first  in  the  field  to  take  photographs  by  electricity ;  for 
Mr.  Van  der  AVeyde  stated  in  open  Court  the  other  day  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  the  “  system  of  taking  photographs  by  electricity.” 
I  wonder  how  he  does  it.  It  is  too  bad  though  (if  it  should  really 
turn  out  to  be  the  case)  that  his  photograph  of  Miss  Anderson  should 
be  utilised  as  a  basis  for  a  painting,  with  very  little  pretence  of 
altering  it.  The  truth  is,  artistic  photography  has  for  the  last  few 


years  been  making  vast  strides,  and  a  sharp  look-out  will  have  to  be 
kept  upon  painter-artists  to  see  that  they  do  not,  without  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  utilise  the  photographer’s  brains  in  forming  their  pictures. 

I  say  brains,  advisedly ;  I  mean,  not  topographic  facts  secured  by 
photography,  but  the  results  of  thought  and  artistic  feeling.  We  do 
not  want  the  jargon  of  the  studio  about  soulless  photographic  tran¬ 
scripts  brought  under  the  etherealising  and  revivifying  magic  of  the 
painter’s  brush  and  palette,  nature  only  being  borrowed,  Sec.  Sec.  We 
must  have  justice  and  not  logomachy  ;  and  photographers  should 
band  together  on  this  question,  if  only  their  frequently  insane  mutual 
jealousy  will  permit  them. 

I  would  not,  however,  go  to  the  length  of  some  foreign  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  an  opposite  direction,  yet  a  lesson  is  by  them  taught,  to 
try  to  “  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.”  These  gentlemen,  architects, 
through  the  medium  of  their  representative  journal,  are  crying  out  at 
the  injustice  of  copies  of  their  work  being  sown  broadcast  over  the 
land  by  means  of  the  camera.  No  sooner,  they  say,  is  a  building 
erected,  than  its  distinctive  characteristics  are  seized  by  the  predatory 
photographer,  and  at  once  converted  into  public  property.  This 
scarcely  seems  in  earnest,  yet  it  must  be  so  meant,  for  copyright  in 
buildings  is  asked  for  a  period  of  years.  What  next  ? 

Air.  Bird's  paper,  read  at  the  parent  Society,  upon  the  Photographic 
Reproduction  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery ,  was  written  with 
great  moderation,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  really  diplomatic  essay.  Ho 
touched  upon  the  burning  question  of  the  foreign  invasion  of  the 
National  Gallery  with  great  tact.  It  was  interesting  to  read  his 
remarks  upon  the  actual  results  obtained,  and  no  one,  looking  at  him 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  publishing  firm,  could  accuse  him  of 
jealousy  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks  ;  indeed,  to  my  mind,  he  almost 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus,  he  seemed  to  suggest,  among 
other  things,  that  even  the  elimination,  in  the  negative,  of  the  cracks 
in  the  canvas  of  a  picture  might  be  owing  to  the  chemical  processes 
employed  by  Messrs.  Braun;  yet  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Bird 
that  such  an  idea  is  all  moonshine.  Cracks  and  inequalities  lead  to 
unequal  reflections,  and  the  chemical  has  yet  to  be  invented  which 
will  photograph  just  what  is  wanted,  and  ignore  all  the  rest  of  the 
light  streaming  into  the  camera.  When  questioned  as  to  whether  he 
had  seen  the  negatives  of  Messrs.  Braun,  he  drily  replied  that  that 
was  a  privilege  he  should  like. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  March  Air.  Henderson  described  the  effect  of  placing 
a  solution  of  glue  under  an  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
receiver.  The  glue  solution  began  to  bubble  up.  Now  I  look  upon 
Air.  Henderson  as  the  most  indefatigable  of  experimentalists,  an  artist 
who,  as  all  know,  has  brought  one  process  to  a  point  of  perfection  that 
has  never  been  reached  by  any  competitor — all,  no  doubt,  through  a 
multitude  of  patiently  worked-out  experiments.  Yet  did  not  he,  and 
the  members  assembled,  miss  ths  point  of  this  particular  experiment  ? 
What  else  could  be  expected  when  water  was  put  under  the  air-pump, 
but  that  it  should  give  off  bubbles  ?  And  if  it  contained  glutinous 
matter  that  the  bubbles  must  be  semi-permanent  ?  Judging  from  the 
report  of  the  meeting,  the  word  “  molecule  ”  was  bandied  about  in  an 
extremely  light  and  airy  manner,  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
familiarity—1 “  coarse  molecules,”  &c.  AVe  shall  have  Air.  Burton  down 
again  upon  the  unscientific  use  of  scientific  terminology ;  for  molecules 
and  particles,  really,  are  not  convertible  terms. 

Are  we  going  to  witness  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  ?  If  Air.  Kay, 
of  Stockport,  have  his  plans  carried  out  we  may.  Provided  with  a 
store  of  citrate  of  silver,  the  shipwrecked  mariner  need  no  longer  dread 
the  failure  of  the  fresh-water  supply.  A  pinch  or  two  of  citrate  of 
silver  stirred  in  a  cupful  of  sea-water,  and,  presto !  he  can  have  a 
quantum  of  water  said  to  be  equal  to  fresh  for  some  purposes.  It 
would  be  equivalent  at  its  best  to  a  “  dose  of  salts,”  and  at  its  worst — - 
faugh  !  Yet  the  proposal  was  made  at  a  well-known  literary  and 
scientific  society. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  Beige,  another  hat  camera  is  to  the  fore  ; 
this  time  it  is  not  a  hat  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  pinned  to  the 
brim,  but  a  bond  Jide  camera  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  hat,  a  small 
lens  peeping  through  its  sides,  and  the  exposure  made  by  a  pneumatic 
release.  Inventors  must  have  some  release  valve  for  their  surplus 
ingenuity,  and  this  certainly  is  better  than  a  u  photographic  revolver.” 

Free  Lance. 
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WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[It  is  hoped  that  this  series  of  articles  will  ba  continued  at  regular  and  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  vacation  months,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  scries  from  any  friends  able  to  treat  of  new  and  interesting  ground.] 

A  Day  in  the  Glyn-Neatii  Valley. 

It  matters  not  who  I  am/ or  whence  I  came;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
Great  Western  Railway  train  landed  me  about  nine  o’clock  one 
fine  autumn  morning  at  the  Glyn-Neath  Station.  A  walk  of  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  along  a  good  parish  road  brought  me  to  the 
entrance  of  a  village  called  Pont-nedd-Vaughan.  Turning  to  the  left, 
and  leaving  the  main  road  just  before  it  crosses  the  bridge  leading  to 
this  village,  I  wended  my  way  up  a  tram-road,  running  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river. 

Here  it  is  perhaps  well  to  explain  that  the  Glyn-Neatii  Valley 
really  divides  itself  into  four,  each  having  its  own  stream,  Pont-nedd- 
Vaughan  being  near  the  confluence.  The  four  streams,  in  order,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  one  on  the  left  hand  when  proceeding  up-stream, 
are  Pryddyn,  Nedd  or  Nedd  Fach,  Melti,  and  Hepste. 

Walking  up  the  tram-road  before  mentioned,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  mud  and  slush  were  frequently  ankle-deep.  Fortunately  my  „ 
feet  .were  encased  in  a  pair  of  so-called  “water-tights,”  and  so  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  mud  or  wet.  Continuing  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  (the  tram-road  having  terminated  in  a  quarry),  the 
junction  of  two  of  the  streams — the  Pryddyn  and  the  Nedd  Fach — 
was  reached.  Still  proceeding  to  the  left,  along  the  banks  of  the 
former  river,  the  camera  was  planted  pointing  down-stream.  A  rustic 
wooden  bridge  formed  the  foreground,  while  seen  under  the  bridge  in 
the  distance,  with  a  streak  of  sunshine  shining  beautifully  across  it, 
was  a  weir  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  with  the  water  dashing 
beautifully  over  it; — this  and  the  surrounding  foliage  made  up  an 
exceedingly  pretty  picture. 

Continuing  along  the  bank  of  the  Pryddyn,  the  path  becoming 
more  rough  and  wet  as  I  advanced,  I  at  last  caught  sight,  in  the 
distance,  of.  the  first  waterfall,  called  the  “  Gwladys  ”  Fall.  This 
formed  subject  No.  2.  Now  begun  the  real  rough  walking.  Hence¬ 
forward  it  was  scrambling  up  and  down  rocks  and  clay-banks,  and 
fording,  or  crossing,  the  river  on  stepping-stones  every  few  hundred 
yards.  After  awhile  another  fall,  called  “  Einon  Gam  ”  Fall,  was 
reached.  Here  No.  3  plate  was  exposed.  There  being  a  great  deal 
of  dark  foliage,  and  the  valley  narrow  and  deep,  with  high  rocks, 
and  thick  woods,  on  each  side.  Plates  Nos.  2  and  3  required  rather 
long  exposures. 

Near  this  fall  was  formerly  a  rocking-stone,  but  some  navvies 
working  at  the  construction  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  must  needs 
attempt  destruction,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  stone  lia^eased 
to  rock. 

Now,  retracing  my  steps  down  stream,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
which  figured  in  plate  No.  1,  I  made  my  way  up  the  Nedd-Fach, 
If  the  path  up  the  Pryddyn  was  rough,  that  up  the  Nedd-Fach  was 
much  rougher.  The  scenery,  however,  more  than  compensated  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Several  single  and  double  falls  were 
passed,  on  many  of  which  a  plate  was  exposed.  Generally  speaking, 
a  little  climbing  would  permit  both  foot  and  top  of  the  fall  to  be 
reached. 

One  of  these  falls,  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  and  which 
might  very  appropriately  be  named  “Rainbow  Fall,”  is  an  exceed- 
“gly  pretty  one.  It  has  a  large  flat  rock  on  either  side.  The  spray 
rises  in  dense  clouds,  and  the  sun  shining  on  it  forms  an  inverted 
rainbow :  ferns,  rocks,  foliage,  and  fall  combine  to  form  one  of  the 
prettiest  pictures  that  could  wrell  be  imagined ;  while  the  haze  from 
the  falling  water  imparts  to  it  a  softness  it  would  otherwise  lack. 

Again,  retracing  my  steps  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  a  kind  of  natural  grotto  is  passed,  over  the  top  of  which  the  water 
streams  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  dropping  well  at  Ivnares- 
borough.  Here,  too,  the  ferns  are  very  luxuriant,  and  another  plate 
has  to  be  exposed. 

Climbing  on  towards  the  top  of  “  Rainbow  Fall,”  the  path  becomes 
■\eiy  precipitous,  so  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  hold  of  the 
tiees  and  shrubs  to  avoid  slipping  down.  When  about  halfway  from 
the  summit  of  this  fall,  and  also  when,  at  the  summit,  very  pretty 
\iews  of  the  valley,  looking  down,  may  be  obtained. 

Advancing  another  hundred  yards  or  so,  one  more  fall  is  reached, 


This  differs  from  the  last  in  that  it  is  straight  instead  of  curved,  and 
has  a  huge  rock  standing  up  in  the  foreground.  The  fall  is  backed 
by  dark  woods,  and  on  either  side  are  masses  of  foliage  of  a  golden 
autumn  tint.  The  water  falls  with  a  sound  as  of  thunder.  Climbing 
to  the  top  of  this,  a  view  down  the  valley  again  demands  another 
plate. 

Still  on,  up  the  river,  now  over  boulders  and  crags,  and  now 
through  mud  and  slush,  anon  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river,  with 
the  “  water-tights  ”  long  before  this  soaking  wet ;  now  through  thick 
bushes,  and  now  over  sticky  clay  beds,  “  upward  and  onward.”  Some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  last  fall  introduces  quite  a  new 
aspect  of  the  river. 

It  here  appears  like  a  still  silver  stream,  gliding  along  so  gently 
that  it  scarcely  seems  to  move — the  foliage  overhanging  its  banks, 
and  the  shadows  in  the  water  also  being  perfectly  still.  Not  a  breath 
stirs.  The  contrast  is  so  great  that  the  thought  at  once  arises, 
“  What  fit  emblems  this  picture  and  that  of  the  river  such  a  short 
distance  below  would  make  of-  ‘  Calm  and  Storm]  each  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  its  own  way,  and  yet  witli  such  a  different  type  of 
beauty !  ” 

At  the  head  of  this  piece  of  still  water  is  an  island  to  which  I  cross. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  a  view  is  obtained  of  another  fall,  smaller 
than  some  of  those  passed,  but  very  picturesque. 

Continuing  up  stream  for  some  distance  a  small  stone  bridge  is 
reached,  upon  which  I  expose  my  last  plate.  From  the  look  of  the 
river  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  prospect  of  much  work  for  the 
camera  higher  up.  I  therefore  leave  the  river,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
mount  a  hill,  make  my  way  down  a  very  good  road  to  Pont-nedd- 
Vaughan,  and  thence  to  Glyn-neath,  having  had  a  pleasant  ramble  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  among  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in 
South  Wales. 

The  other  two  streams — the  Melta  and  Ilepsti — also  contain  some 
noted  falls,  and  the  celebrated  caves  of  Ystradfelte  are  near,  but  time 
compelled  me  to  defer  explorations  in  those  directions  to  another  day. 

If  any  of  your  readers  feel  tempted  to  visit  this  valley,  may  I  advise 
them, 

1st,  To  give  two  or  three  days  to  it,  as  they  will  find  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  sufficient  to  occupy  them  at  least  that  time. 

2nd,  To  have  their  apparatus  sufficiently  light  to  be  easily  portable. 

3rd,  To  provide  lenses  of  various  voci. 

And,  4th,  To  put  on  the  thickest  pair  of  boots  they  possess. 

A  South  Wales  Amateur. 

— - ♦ - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Obstruction  to  Solar  Rays  by  the  Earth's  Atmosphere. 
Last  Friday  night,  Professor  S.P.  Langley,  of  the  Allegheny  Observa¬ 
tory,  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Sunlight  and  the  Earth's 
Atmosphere ;  Sir  William  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  lion.  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  presided.  Among  the  listeners  in  the  well-tilled 
theatre  were :  Lord  Rayleigh,  President  of  the  British  Association ; 
Professors  Tyndall,  Frankland,  and  Dewar  ;  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B., 
F.R.S. ;  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  C.E.,  F.R.S. ;  Captain  Abney;  and 
Dr.  William  Huggins,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Langley  said  that  Plato  asked  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  had  lived  in  a  cavern  all  his  life,  when  he  was  brought  for 
the  first  time  out  into  the  glorious  sunlight  ?  Are  not  the  dwellers 
upon  earth  somewhat  in  the  same  condition  P  The  supposed  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  atmosphere  above  us  is  deceptive  in  many  ways ;  we 
have  never,  therefore  seen  the  sun  as  it  is,  and  there  is  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  true  colour  of  the  sun  is  blue,  or  bluish  white.  Our 
atmosphere  forms  a  land  of  coloured  ceiling,  so  we  do  not  see  the 
normal  colour  of  the  sun ;  if  we  lived  always  under  a  transparent 
roof  of  a  red  colour,  should  we  not  believe  that  the  colour  of  the 
sun  to  be  red,  because  we  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
outside  the  roof  P  Might  not  some  of  those  fishes  with  large  eyes, 
dredged  up  from  great  depths  by  the  Challenger ,  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  sun  has  a  greenish  hue  ?  Ilis  own  researches  tended  to 
prove  that  our  atmosphere  has  an  orange  tinge,  and  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  with  their  large  proportion  of  blue,  reach  the  surface  of  the 
earth  of  the  colour  we  call  white.  It  is  the  experience  of  every 
one,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  when  the  sun  is  low  on  the  horizon, 
his  rays  are  more  orange  than  at  other  times,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
large  volume  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  through  which  they  then  pass 
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to  reach  the  eye.  Professor  Tyndall  discovered  that  the  blue  colour 
of  the  sky  is  due  to  hue  particles  in  the  air,  which  exercise  selective 
absorption  of  the  rays  of  the  solar  light.  The  lecturer  here,  by  the 
aid  of  the  electric  light,  threw  a  bluish  white  disc  of  light  upon  the 
screen ;  then  he  made  known  that  he  was  using  blue  light,  which 
appeared  nearly  white  upon  the  screen,  because  he  passed  it  through 
orange  glass,  representing  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

In  analysing  light,  he  said,  a  glass  prism  squeezes  the  rays  of  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  together  ;  a  Rowland’s  grating,  made  of 
copper  and  tin,  gives  the  effect  of  twenty  or  thirty  prisms,  without 
unduly  compressing  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  one  he  held  in 
his  hand  contained  a  hundred  lines  within  the  width  of  a  single  human 
hair.  When  measuring  the  influence  of  the  invisible  ultra-red  rays, 
they  had  to  work  in  the  dark ;  he  found  that  the  thermo-pile  was  not 
sensitive  enough  for  the  purpose,  so  invented  the  bolometer,  in  which 
an  infinitely  fine  wire  of  platinum,  or  iron,  has  its  temperature  changed 
in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum ;  as  its  temperature  changes,  it 
varies  in  electrical  conductivity,  and  the  amount  of  such  change  is 
indicated  on  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer.  He  exhibited  the  instru¬ 
ment,  but  said  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  illustrate  its 
use  by  experiments.  An  iron  wire,  sometimes  used  in  the  bolometer, 
was  made  by  him  out  of  a  leaf  of  iron  so  thin,  that  Id, 000  would 
occupy  but  one  inch  ;  these  leaves  were  made  in  a  competition  between 
English  and  American  iron  manufacturers. 

To  get  as  high  as  he  could  above  the  bottom  of  the  earth’s  atmo¬ 
sphere,  he  at  first  thought  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  but  it  was  too 
cloudy  there ;  the  same  objection  applied  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
he  wanted  the  driest  place  he  could  get.  As  he  had  a  military  escort 
to  help  him,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  xYllegheny  mountains,  in  California, 
was  chosen,  where  the  mountains  rise  from  a  torrid,  burning  desert, 
peopled  only  with  grey  rattlesnakes  with  a  most  venomous  bite, — a 
desert  dotted  with  the  skeletons  of  animals  and  emigrants.  The 
mountain  selected  rose  12,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  Id, 000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  heat  at  the  bottom  was  intense,  tanning  them 
like  Indians,  and  the  first  forest  trees  began  to  grow  only  at  a  height 
of  0000  feet  above  that  level.  It  took  four  days  to  climb  the  mountain, 
and  the  mules,  which  carried  the  instruments,  ascended  by  a  longer 
route. 

Measurements  of  the  heating  power  of  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  were  taken  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  mountain,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  higher  station  he  found  the  ultra-red  end 
greatly  elongated.  He  measured  the  heating  power  of  rays  far 
beyond  the  point  where  the  radiation  had  been  previously  thought 
to  cease,  and  beyond  the  point  where  Captain  Abney  had  photo¬ 
graphed  them  with  so  much  precision.  lie  had  also  discovered  that 
some  of  the  blue  rays  were  ten  to  twenty  times  more  intense  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  bottom.  He  threw  upon  the  screen 
a  sectional  drawing  of  the  apparatus  he  used,  but  did  not  describe  it, 
!  remarking  that  a  description  would  not  interest  the  listeners.  Ilis 
expedition  had  discovered  that  without  the  protecting  veil  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  mercury  would  freeze  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  also  that  the  power  of  the  solar  radiation  had  been  previously 
underestimated,  likewise  that  the  absorption  of  the  atmosphere  is 
nearly  double  that  previously  supposed.  Some  of  these  experiments 
were  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  ;  the  first 
bolometer  was  made  out  of  a  fund  created  by  Count  Rumford,  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

- - — .  -«$ — - - 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

In  the  course  of  the  “  Conference  on  the  Picturesque  ”  at  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  the  following  remarks  were 
made  by  the  President,  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.  S.  A. 

No.  1. — Photographic  Portrait  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman, 
seated,  a  Table,  with  some  large  Books  on  it  at  iiis  Back, 
close  to  iiis  Chair.  A  Three-quarter  Length  down  to 
tiir  Knee,  most  likely  from  a  Wet  Platk  Negative. 

“  This  portrait  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
gentleman  was,  nor  do  I  know  by  whom  the  photograph  was  taken. 
The  interest  lies  solely  in  the  subject — in  the  character  and  feeling 
depicted.  We  often  get  credit  for  our  work  when  we  are  conscious 
all  the  while  it  is  to  the  subject  being  interesting  and  attractive  we 
are  chiefly  indebted. 

“  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  photographer  could  claim  the  merit  of 
arrangement  here.  It  seems  so  natural,  and  so  consistent  throughout 
with  the  feeling  expressed.  I  think  it  is  most  likely  this  position  was 
taken  by  the  person  himself.  Only  the  operator  has  shown  not  a  little 
skill  in  the  choice  of  point  of  sight,  and  the  particular  point  to  which 


the  sitter  should  turn  his  eyes.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  important 
matter  than  for  the  sitter  to  be  well  directed  where  to  look.  The 
eyes  here  are  a  little  off  the  plain  of  face.  This  gives  a  slight  feeding 
of  reserve,  not  staring,  not  forward,  but  retiring  and  reticent.  Ye  im¬ 
possibly  this  also  came  direct  from  the  person’s  own  act,  but,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  cause,  it  is  extremely  good,  and  in  beautiful  harmony  witli 
the  subject. 

“  What  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  operator  had  not  much  hand 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject  is  the  do  no  better  of  placing  tin* 
table  and  books  behind  the  back  of  the  sitter.  This  should  not  be. 
The  subject  having  been  placed  so  much  in  the  centre  (this  being 
thought  to  be  necessaiy),  the  operator  was  obliged  to  till  up  the  space 
behind  the  chair.  In  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
placed  the  sitter  nearer  to  the  boundarv  line,  and  filled  up  the  gap  on 
the  other  side  by  the  same  accompaniments.  As  it  is,  the  line  of  the 
leg  is  not  sufficiently  extended. 

“  Another  thing  which  leads  me  to  suppose  the  operator  did  not 
interfere  with  the  person’s  own  action  is  the  beautiful  unconscious 
position  of  the  hands.  Fortunately,  by  their  being  so  little  seen  and 
so  quiet,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  head.  There  is  nothing  so 
perplexing  at  times,  either  to  the  operator  or  the  sitter,  as  to  know 
how  to  place  the  hands.  One  is  always  safe  when  the  sitter  naturally 
places  them  together.  They  should  either  be  thus  or  very  widely 
apart;  in  either  case  they  are  less  distracting  to  the  spectator.  If 
apart,  and  within  a  foot  from  each  other,  the  effect  is  bad,  and 
generally  this  is  the  result  of  not  knowing  how  and  where  to  place 
them.  It  is  important  also  to  notice  that  when  the  figure  is  sitting  in 
a  three-quarter  point  of  view,  the  hands  (where  they  come  in)  should 
not  be  directly  below  the  head.  This  gives  repose  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part — the  seat  of  intellect. 

“  Before  leaving  this  subject  I  would  call  your  attention  to  another 
very  valuable  point  for  your  consideration.  The  space  above  the 
head  is  too  much.  In  half-lengths,  or  what  is  termed  sometimes  the 
three-quarter  size,  the  space  above  the  head  to  the  boundary-line 
should  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  size  of  the  head,  i.e.  from  the 
chin  to  the  eyebrows.  This  necessarily  raises  the  subject  in  the  field 
of  view,  and  gives  dignity  to  the  subject.  If  the  person  be  tall,  he 
demands  it,  to  suggest  his  size.  If  the  person  be  diminutive  and  not 
great  in  character  you  may  keep  the  head  a  full  size  of  itself  from 
the  boundary-line ;  but  where  the  subject,  even  although  ho  be  not 
tall,  is  large  in  intellect  and  powerful  in  expression,  keep  the  head  well 
up  in  the  field.  [Here  Mr.  Macbeth  described  instances  of  this.] 

“Had  the  space  which  I  consider  as  too  much  above  the  head  here 
been  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  showing  a  little  more  of  the 
chair  and  lengthening  the  limbs,  it  would  have  been  a  material  im¬ 
provement. 

“Judging  from  the  cut  of  the  coat  it  must  have  been  a  good  number 
of  years  since  this  photo  portrait  was  taken,  very  likely  among  the 
early  wet  plates.  The  absence  of  the  ordinary  photographic  furniture 
propernes,  and  the  very  plain  background  as  suited  to  a  half-length 
portrait,  commend  themselves. 

No.  2. — “En  Reconnaissance,”  by  Edouard  Detaille. 

From  a  Fhoto  Gravure  by  Goupil  fy  Co. 

“  This  street  scene  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  affords,  as  a  piece 
of  composition,  many  valuable  examples  of  careful  study,  both  in 
spirit  and  design.  AVe  feel  at  once  in  the  presence  of  some  very  aAvful 
and  stirring  incidents.  I  have  no  doubt  the  elements  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  were  all  carefully  gathered,  not  from  one  scene,  but  from  several, 
and  compiled  so  as  to  embrace  all  that  was  dramatic,  and  thoroughly 
telling  the  story  of  the  conflict. 

“  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  street.  It  bears  the  impress  of  being- 
some  of  those  lanes  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
a  French  officer  on  horseback  and  his  regiment  making  their  appear¬ 
ance.  A  little  further  on  towards  us  are  seen  two  bodies  of  men — 
French  soldiers— coming  into  the  street  from  both  sides.  The  French 
at  this  moment  are  evidently  masters  of  the  situation.  At  the  wdndow 
in  the  white  house  we  see  its  inmate  on  his  guard  looking  out.  Near 
him  are  two  men  looking  over  the  wall,  and  cheering  those  entering 
on  the  scene.  A  little  to  the  right  are  twro  boys,  dreadfully  frightened, 
creeping  along  by  the  wall.  Towards  or  near  the  centre  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  group  of  eight  soldiers  and  a  boy.  They  have  passed  on  their 
left  a  wounded  German  sitting  up  holding  his  wounded  arm,  and 
approach  on  their  left  probably  an  Uhlan,  apparently  dead,  lying  over 
his  wounded  and  dying  horse.  To  the  right  of  the  principal  group  a 
most  touching  incident  is  depicted.  A  poor  fellow1-,  a  German,  has 
fallen,  and  is  attended  by  old  people  who  have  come  out  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  house.  If  you  notice,  the  street  takes  a  bend  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  giving  beautiful  form,  and  producing  variety  in  the  ground 
plan  of  the  picture, 
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“  In  a  rr0od  design  where  there  is  much  variety  the  artist  need  not 
actually  'divide  the  surface  of  field  with  so  many  odd  numbers  of 
lines.  Still  by  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  intersections  of  odd 
numbered  crossed  lines  will  very  frequently  fall  over  the  most  of  the 
important  points  of  the  subject.  I  submitted  this  work  to  the  test  of 
seven  divisions  both  in  length  and  breadth  of  the  field,  and  xvas  struck 
with  the  frequency  with  which  the  intersections  fell  on  the  points  of 
interest.  The  horse  is  a  most  important  object  for  the  foreground. 
The  lance  of  the  Uhlan  with  the  flag  at  the  end  of  it  is  very  valuable. 
Also  what  by  an  ordinary  observer  would  be  considered  accidental, 
because  they  appear  so,  are  the  hats,  sword,  and  pistol  tying  in  different 
places.  The  boy  guide  is  very  natural,  indeed,  every  figure  is  so  varied 
in  his  form  and  position  that  every  one  appears  in  his  action  to  be 
quite  casual.  No  instantaneous  photograph  could  have  realised  more 
than  is  here  so  skilfully  drawn  and  represented.  The  feet  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  group  form  a  great  study.  We  often  see,  in  instantaneous  street 
views,'  some  ludicrous  action  in  the  feet  of  those  walking,  so  much  so, 
that  we  are  apt  to  question  the  correctness  of  it.  This  shows  that 
instantaneous  work  does  not  convey  the  impressions  conveyed  to  us, 
when  we  see  people  walking.  New  here,  as  in  the  action  of  the  young 
soldier  to  the  right  in  the  principal  group,  you  see  how  carfully  the  artist 
placed  the  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  notice  when 
one  foot  touches  the  ground  where  the  other  is,  and  what  position  it 
takes.  Few  are  aware  that  the  moment  we  begin  to  move,  the  head 
takes  the  lead,  and  no  sooner  is  it  bent  out,  than  either  foot  is  put  out 
to  support  it.  You  will  always  find  that  when  a  person  leans  on  one 
foot,  the  head  is  plumb  above  it ;  when  a  person  stands  on  both  feet 
equally,  the  head  is  then  right  above  between  the  two.  These  facts 
are  more  or  less  according  to  the  action  beautifully  illustrated  in  this 
picture,  more  especially  the  head  always  supported  in  the  action  of 
every  figure  here  presented. 

“  You  may  recollect  in  one  of  the  former  pictures  'which  wre  had 
under  review — A  Landscape  with  Sheep — -I  remarked  that  in  the  space 
from  the  sheep  to  the  base  line  of  the  picture  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  somewhat  broken  the  straight  line  of  the  sheep  by 
having  one  a  little  down  below  the  others.  This  picture  is  an  example 
of  the  benefit  of  breaking  lines  of  groups  parallel  to  the  base  line  by 
the  introduction  of  another  object  such  as  the  fallen  soldier  and  his 
horse.  [Here  the  landscape  with  sheep  was  again  shown  and  ex¬ 
plained.] 

“  This  is  now  the  last  Conference  on  the  Picturesque  which  we  shall 
have  this  Session,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last  in  the  transactions 
of  our  Society.  It  was  difficult  to  tell,  when  they  were  first  instituted, 
how  they  were  to  operate  successfully  without, in  the  course  of  criticism, 
wounding  the  feelings  of  any  party  concerned.  But  I  may  safely  say, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  offensive  has  passed,  and  opinions 
expressed  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  profiting. 

“Works  submitted  for  criticism  in  future  will  be  handed  in  to. the 
Curator  in  the  form  of  slides,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  original 
pictures  from  which  they  have  been  derived  should  appear  in  the 
shape  of  prints  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  prior  to  the  meeting  for 
Conference. 

“  The  advantages  of  speaking  to  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  lantern 
are  now  admitted  on  all  hands.  This  auxiliary  will  in  future  be 
employed.” 

• — - - - - 

PLATINOTYPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club.] 

I  purpose  giving  you,  tonight,  a  short  practical  illustration  on 
printing  and  developing  of  platinotype  pictures,  both  on  paper  and 
textile  fabric. 

Having  only  recently  taken  to  this  branch  of  photography,  my  re¬ 
marks  will  be  very  brief,  as  I  shall  simply  deal  with  the  practical  part. 

Platinotype  printing  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  in 
1878,  and  since  that  time  has  made  steady  headway  amongst  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  photographers.  Great  improvements  in  this 
process  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  now  very  simple, 
clean,  rapid,  and  has  one  great  advantage  over  silver  prints  generally, 
namely,  permanency. 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  this  process.,  when  with 
a  good  light  you  can  print,  develop,  wash,  and  have  the  print  mounted 
and  finished  in  about  an  hour’s  time.  It  would  be  useless  my 
comparing  the  time  it  takes  to  finish  a  silver  print  with  one  in 
platinotype,  as  most  of  you  are  fully  aware  that  it  takes  much  longer 
than  the  time  mentioned.  The  paper  may  be  bought  ready  sensitised, 
or  you  can  have  it  plain,  and  the  materials  to  sensitise  it  yourself ;  but 
the  way  1  should  recommend  is,  to  have  it  sensitised  ready.  5  ou  can 
always  have  it  fresh,  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  reliable  by  having 
it  direct  from  the  Platinotype  Company,  and  the  prints  you  would  get 


would,  in  my  opinion,  he  much  more  brilliant  in  their  results.  T  may 
here  say  that  the  paper  will  keep  two  or  three  months,  but  before 
and  after  exposure  must  be  kept  quite  dry,  or  its  sensitiveness  will 
become  greatly  reduced,  and  the  prints  would  have  a  dull,  muddy 
appearance.  I  have  here  a  calcium  tube,  which  is  used  for  storing 
the  paper,  before  and  after  exposure.  At  one  end  is  a  receptacle] 
which  is  separated  from  the  paper  by  a  metal  grating.  In  this 
receptacle  is  placed  a  preparation  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
preserves  the  paper  from  all  moisture.  The  indiarubber  bands  are  to 
keep  the  tube  perfectly  air-tight. 

We  will  now  suppose  we  are  going  to  place  a  piece  of  the  sensitised 
paper  in  contact  with  a  negative.  The  paper  must  be  taken  direct 
from  the  calcium  tube  and  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  silver  printing;  but  to  insure  the  paper  being  kept 
quite  dry,  a  thin  sheet  of  indiarubber  must  be  placed  between  the 
back  of  sensitised  paper  and  the  pad  of  printing  frame.  The  progress 
of  print  may  be  inspected  by  opening  one  half  of  frame,  care  being 
taken  that  this  is  done  in  a  weak  white  light.  No  direct  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  knowing  when  a  print  is  sufficiently  exposed,  as  this 
can  only  be  dene  by  experience.  When  the  print  is  fully  exposed,  it 
should  belaid  face  downwards, for  a  few  seconds  only,  in  a  solution  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  130  grains  to  each  ounce  of  water ;  this  must  be 
used  at  a  temperature  varying  from  170°  to  180°  Fahr.,  though  higher 
or  lower  temperatures  may  be  used  when  required ;  for  an  over¬ 
exposed  print  the  bath  slioubl  be  of  a  lower  temperature,  and 
vice  versa. 

After  development  the  prints  are  placed  face  downwards,  for  about 
ten  minutes,  in  a  weak  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  made  by 
mixing  one  part  of  acid  to  sixty  parts  of  water;  the  acid  used  must  be 
white  commercial,  not  the  yellow,  which  contains  iron. 

The  object  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  bath  is  to  remove  the  soluble 
salts  of  iron  and  platinum  with  which  the  piper  is  sensitised;  two 
and  sometimes  three  acid  baths  may  be  used  to  advantage  ;  the  last 
bath  should  always  be  mixed  fresh,  but  may  be  used  afterwards  as  a 
first  or  second  bath.  The  way  to  denote  if  the  prints  are  thoroughly 
cleared,  is  by  examining  the  last  acid  bath,  after  the  prints  have  been 
taken  out,  and  if  the  bath  is  free  from  any  yellow  tint,  the  prints  are 
perfectly  cleared ;  but  should  there  remain  the  slightest  trace  of 
colour,  they  should  yet  be  subjected  to  another  acid  bath.  The  prints 
may  now  be  placed  in  two  or  three  different  changes  of  water  for 
about  half-an-hour,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  dried;  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  placed  in  plain  water  until  having  previously 
gone  through  the  different  acid  baths. 

I  purpose  showing  you  that  platinotype  is  not  only  applicable  to 
paper,  but  may  be  applied  veiy  successfully  to  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
which  may  be  purchased  ready  sensitised  for  decorative  purposes  ;  the 
image  on  these  goods  may  be  got  very  fine  in  detail,  and  perfect  in 
every  respect,  and  maybe  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  rough 
usage,  in  proof  of  which  I  now  hand  round  for  your  inspection  three 
photographs  on  sateen,  which  have  not  only  been  washed  with  soap 
and  water,  but  boiled  with  soap  and  soda  for  half-an-hour,  without  in 
any  way  affecting  their  brilliancy.  And  I  think  you  will  admit  that, 
after  these  severe  tests,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  their  per¬ 
manency. 

The  clearing  baths  for  fabrics  is  slightly  different  to  the  one  used 
for  paper,  being  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  acid  to  forty-five  parts 
of  water,  which  is  one  quarter  stronger.  Should  there  be  any 
members  present  who  would  like  to  adopt  this  branch  of  photography, 
1  ma3rinform  them  that,  for  the  sum  of  24s.,  the  Platinotype  Company 
will  forward  the  necessary  appliances  for  working  up  to  8]  x  G|,  with 
license  and  six  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  ;  and  I  may  here  sax*  that  the 
Platinotype  Company  invite  licensees  to  submit  their  results,  especially 
early  ones,  so  that  they  may  point  out  wherein  any  error  max-  lie. 
I  think  this  is  X’ery  satisfactory;  it  shows  they  are  xvishful  that  eacli 
licensee  should  be  fully  competent,  and  able  to  produce  pictures  xvhich 
xvould  prove  alike  creditable  to  both  himself  and  the  patentee.  The 
photographs  I  haxe  here  are,  I  consider,  very  fair  specimens  of 
platinotype  photography,  and  are  such  as  any  of  you  might  be  able  to 
get,  with  a  little  practice.  I  believe  that  if  you  have  suitable 
negatives,  and  by  fighting  out  any  little  obstacle  that  comes  in  your 
xvay,  that  you  xvill  be  able  to  get  some  splendid  results,  and  which,  I 
think,  xvould  amply  repay  you  for  any  trouble  and  expense  you  max' 
have  been  put  to.  John*  Nelson*. 

- —4. - - 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Spectroscopic  Photography. 

Last  Monday  night  Captain  TV.  de  TV.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  delivered  the 
first  of  two  Cantor  Lectures,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Photography 
and  the  Spectroscope.  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  presided. 
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Captain  Abney  began  by  photographing  the  spectrum  of  the  electric 
light,  by  means  of  a  spectrum  camera  with  two  prisms,  a  collimating 
lens,  and  a  second  lens  of  thirteen  inches  focus ;  the  exposure  was  six 
seconds,  and  the  image  was  brought  out  with  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer.  He  said  that  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  effected  changes 
in  sensitive  salts  of  silver ;  but  what  was  the  cause  of  those  changes  P 
To  answer  this  he  should  have  to  consider  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter,  and  to  deal  with  facts  beyond  the  direct  reach  of  the 
senses.  Modern  physicists,  he  said,  believe  matter  to  be  composed  of 
molecules,  or  small  moving  masses ;  these  molecules  are  believed  to 
be  composed  of  still  smaller  particles,  called  atoms,  which  atoms  have 
vibratory  motions  between  themselves ;  the  atoms  are  supposed  to  be 
the  fundamental  units  of  matter.  Sir  William  Thomson  had  once 
calculated  the  probable  size  of  molecules,  and  concluded  that  they 
measured  between  myjfcunnr  of  an  inch,  and  In  gases 

these  molecules  fly  from  side  to  side  of  the  containing  vessel,  and 
have  collisions  among  themselves;  in  liquids  their  range  of  flight  is 
more  restricted,  and  the  collisions  are  more  numerous ;  in  the  solid 
the  molecule  has  no  free  path,  but  is  isolated,  with  a  motion  round  a 
mean  centre.  If  a  globe  of  water  the  size  of  a  football  were  to  be 
magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  its  atoms  would  then  appear 
more  coarse-grained  than  small  shot,  and  less  coarse-grained  than 
ordinary  footballs.  Every  atom  is  charged  with  energy,  much  as  a 
magnet  is  so  charged,  only  the  atom  has  but  one  instead  of  two  poles ; 
if  its  energy  be  like  electrical  energy,  the  positive  repels  positive,  and 
vice  versa.  The  amount  of  electrical  energy  upon  one  atom  of  matter 
is  never  the  same  as  upon  another. 

Captain  Abney  then  exhibited  the  energy  of  combination  of  atoms 
by  throwing  some  powdered  antimony  into  chlorine  gas,  in  which 
it  became  white  hot ;  he  next  threw  some  precipitated  silver  into 
chlorine,  and  the  silver  became  but  red  hot;  this  proved,  he  said, 
that  chlorine  has  a  greater  affinity  for  antimony  than  for  silver,  and 
that  greater  power  is  therefore  necessary  to  decompose  chloride  of 
antimony.  Atoms  of  matter,  he  said,  have  also  a  repulsive  action, 
which  comes  strongly  into  play  at  very  short  distances ;  there  is, 
consequently,  incessant  oscillation  between  the  atoms  of  every  mole¬ 
cule.  In  order  to  give  those  present  a  mental  picture  to  help  them 
to  grasp  by  analogy  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  molecule,  Captain 
Abney  floated  some  little  pieces  of  cork,  pierced  with  minute  magnets, 
in  a  little  circular  vessel  of  water,  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  out¬ 
side  the  vessel ;  when  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  three-cell  Grove’s 
battery  was  passed  through  the  coil,  the  pieces  of  cork  were  driven 
towards  the  centre  of  the  liquid,  and  began  to  vibrate  between  them¬ 
selves.  This  experiment  was  rendered  visible  to  all  by  projection  on 
the  screen.  Three  such  vibrating  pieces  of  cork,  said  the  lecturer, 
might  be  supposed  to  represent  a  molecule  of  chloride  of  silver,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  atom  of  the  metal,  and,  he  believed,  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  the  various  atoms  were  supposed  to  be  charged  either  with 
negative  or  positive  electricity. 

When  waves  of  light  beat  upon  these  vibrating  atoms  or  molecules, 
he  said,  they  increase  their  swing  when  the  pulsations  of  impact  have 
the  same  period ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  when  the  impulses  do  not 
keep  the  same  time.  To  illustrate  this  by  analogy,  he  set  a  pendulum 
in  motion  by  synchronous  puffs  of  air.  lie  then  remaiked  that  waves 
of  light  of  many  different  lengths  had  evidently  produced  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  spectrum  he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture, 
and  an  explanation  of  how  an  atom  might  possibly  change  its  vibra¬ 
tion  would  remove  a  difficulty  from  the  minds  of  many.  lie  then  set 
swinging  a  pendulum  formed  of  a  ball  of  lead  hanging  by  a  thread  of 
caoutchouc,  so  that  the  elastic  pendulum  varied  in  length  during  its 
vibration,  consequently  in  period.  Captain  Abney  said  that  he 
thought  that  the  ideas  about  the  vibratory  nature  of  matter  had 
passed  the  stage  of  being  but  a  working  hypothesis,  and  had  reached 
the  level  of  a  true  theory,  as  well  established  as  the  wave  theory  of 
light  itself. 

The  speaker  then  took  a  small  flat  iron,  which  he  said  was  rather 
too  warm  to  be  comfortable  to  the  hand,  and  he  applied  it  to  the  back 
of  a  sensitive  gelatine  plate;  light  from  a  phosphorescent  tablet  was 
next  applied  to  the  face  of  the  plate,  after  which  a  developing  solution 
was  poured  on,  the  result  being  that  an  image  of  the  base  of  the  flat 
iron  appeared  on  the  plate.  The  heat  of  the  iron,  he  said,  had  given 
extra  activity  to  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  on  the  face  of  the 
plate,  consequently  they  became  more  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  light. 
Next  lie  took  a  collcdio-bromide  plate,  and  dipped  half  of  it  in  liot- 
water;  he  then  exposed  the  plate  to  the  light  of  a  candle,  after  which, 
to  bring  the  whole  plate  to  the  same  temperature,  he  soaked  it  in 
cold  water,  then  applied  the  developer.  The  end  which  had  been  in 
warm  water  was  covered  with  reduced  silver.  Thus  any  objection 
that  in  his  experiment  with  the  gelatine  plate,  the  film  had  not  been 
allowed  time  to  cool,  or  that  the  gelatine  itself  exerted  some  specific 
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influence,  did  not  apply.  If  the  gelatine  plate  had  been  allowed  to 
cool  before  exposure  to  light,  so  that  the  molecules  had  recovered  their 
normal  motion,  there  would  not  have  been  a  trace  of  the  image  of  the 
flat-iron.  Thus  the  proof,  he  said,  was  clear  that  the  vibrations  set  up  by 
radiant  heat  would  cease  after  a  time.  The  experiments  also,  lie 
thought,  furnished  crucial  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  vibratory  theory 
of  the  photographic  image.  He  next  excited  the  phosphorescent 
tablet  by  light,  and  applied  the  hot  flat-iron  to  the  back  of  it;  the 
heat  set  up  increased  molecular  motion,  so  that  an  image  of  the  flat¬ 
iron  stood  out  in  extra  luminosity  to  the  normal  light  of  the  plate. 
Captain  Abney  said  that  in  time  there  would  be  a  reaction,  because  of 
exhaustion  of  energy,  and  that  a  dark  image  would  be  formed  on  the 
plate  where  the  hot  iron  had  been. 

The  energy  of  the  radiation  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  said 
the  lecturer,  is  measured  by  means  of  a  thermo-pile,  with  a  slit,  which 
slit  by  a  screw  motion  is  carried  along  the  spectrum,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  read  off  by  means  of  a  galvanometer  and  due  calculation.  In 
the  electric  light,  the  invisible  rays  have  twice  the  heating  power  of 
those  which  can  be  seen  by  the  eye;  the  photographic  action  is  in 
nothing  like  the  same  proportion,  it  being  but  as  one  to  a  hundred, 
tVtt  of  the  radiation  being  photographically  wasted,  except  for  heating 
the  plate  as  in  the  flat-iron  experiment.  The  photographic  value  of 
the  light  from  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  is,  area  for  area,  but 
that  from  an  arc  lamp. 

The  speaker  next  removed  the  ground  glass  of  his  spectrum  camera, 
and  recombined  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  a  lens,  as  in  Newton’s 
experiment,  to  form  white  light  upon  a  screen.  He  then  cut  off  the 
red,  orange,  and  part  of  the  green  of  the  spectrum,  and  combined  the 
remainder  upon  the  screen,  to  show  the  lavender-coloured  light  which 
does  nearly  all  ordinary  photographic  work ;  next,  by  slips  of  card,  he 
cut  off  whatever  rays  lie  chose,  and  combined  the  rest,  saying  that  by 
this  simple  method  he  could  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  colour,  and 
reproduce  Clerk  Maxwell’s  original  results  when  combining  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum.  lie  next  exhibited  an  approximation  to  the  general 
colour  of  the  photographic  rays,  by  means  of  a  colour  disc  rotating  in 
front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  projected  upon  the  screen.  lie  also 
passed  a  colour  chart  along  a  large  spectrum  upon  the  screen,  to  show 
how  the  colours  of  the  chart  varied  under  the  circumstances  ;  he  said 
that  the  colour  chart  had  been  prepared  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
and  it  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  spectrum  experiments,  Captain  Abney  said  a  straight  slit  to  the 
spectrum  is  not  always  desirable  ;  a  zig-zag  or  annular  slit  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  some  purposes.  In  total  eclipses,  when  the  bright  edge  of 
the  sun  appears  outside  the  moon,  the  phenomenon  itself  forms  a 
spectroscopic  slit,  as  an  Italian  astronomer  first  pointed  out ;  this 
principle  was  utilised  in  the  eclipse  in  Egypt  in  1882,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  solar  prominences  was  thereby  obtained,  which  had 
given  more  information  about  them,  probably,  than  any  other  photo¬ 
graph  ever  taken.  The  speaker  projected  an  image  of  this  photograph 
upon  the  screen,  also  a  photograph  of  the  total  phase  of  the  same 
eclipse,  containing  likewise  the  comet  Tewfik,  which  became  so  un¬ 
expectedly  known  on  the  occasion. 

The  speaker  stated  that  he  should  next  month  read  a  paper  before 
the  Photographic  Society,  on  The  Vibratory  Nature  of  the  Invisible 
Photographic  Image. 

- + - . 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  POE  PATENTS. 

No.  4378.- — “  The  Construction  of  Dark-room  Lamps  or  Lanterns  for  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Use.”  Edward  Marlow  and  Henry  Bishop,  4  and  5,  Arcade 
Chambers,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham. — Dated  April  8,  1885. 

No.  4528.  —  “Photographic  Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  W.  F. 
STANLEY.—  Dated  April  13,  1885. 

No.  4531. — “  Spring  Shutter  for  Cameras.”  W.  L.  Serjeant. — Dated  April 
13,  1885. 

No.  4354. — “Refraction  Test  to  Test  Acuteness  of  Vision  and  State  of 
Refraction  of  all  Eyes  with  Exactness.”  N.  Lazarus. — Dated  April  8,  1885. 

No.  4786. — “Photographic  Dark  Slides.”  E.  Marlow. — Dated  April  18, 
1885. 

No.  4841. — “  Transmitting  Lights  and  Shadows  by  Telegraph,  so  as  to  give 
Photographic  or  other  Records  of  One's  own  Handwriting,  and  even  of  Deli¬ 
cately-shaded  Pictures  by  Ordinary  Telegraph  Wires,  and  this  through  the 
Medium  of  a  Photo-telegraphic  or  Tele-photographic  Commutator.”  W.  Gem- 
mill. — Dated  April  20,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6312. — “Improvement  in  Photometers.”  W.  H.  Preece,  Wimbledon, 
Surrey,  Civil  Engineer,  and  A.  Pelham  Trotter,  Furnival’s  Inn,  Middlesex 
Electrical  Engineer. — Dated  April  12,  1884. 
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No.  6371. — “Improvements  in  Obtaining  Silver  from  Metallic  Compounds.” 
D.  G.  FitzGerald. — Bated  April  15,  1884. 

No.  2981. — “  Methods  of  Producing  Printing  Blocks  by  means  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  W.  B.  Woodbury. — Bated  February  8,  1884. 

No.  4594. — “  Obtaining  Printing  Surfaces  by  Photography.”  Joseph  Bp.own, 
43,  Halsey-street,  Chelsea. — Bated  March  8,  1884. 

No.  5686.— “Frames  for  Stretching  Paper  for  Photographic  Purposes.” 
L’Abbe  Raboisson,  Paris  .—Bated  March  29,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  7201.  Thomas  Samuels,  Monken  Hadley,  Middlesex,  Gentleman.— 

May  3,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  photographic  cameras  having  for  its 
object  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ordinary  slides  for  eifecting  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  adjustment  of  the  lens,  and  likewise  the  employment  of  a  double 
swing  back  for  adjusting  the  plate  at  an  angle  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens. 

My  invention  consists  in  such  a  construction  of  support  for  the  lens  as  to 
enable  the  lens  to  swing  both  on  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  axis,  and  to  have 
likewise  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustments  whereby  the  same  results  are 
attained  as  by  the  combined  use  of  the  sliding  fronts  and  swing  backs  now 
employed. 

My  support  is  used  in  combination  with  a  bellows  body  (preferably  of  the 
usual  Kinnear  form)  in  which  the  front  of  the  body  is  only  of  the  necessary 
dimensions  to  carry  the  lens  mount,  and  is  not  in  connection  with  the  base 
board  otherwise  than  by  the  support  of  my  invention. 

A  convenient  form  for  this  support  consists  of  a  U-shaped  standard,  between 
the  arms  of  which  the  lens  mount  is  pivoted  by  means  of  clamping  screws 
received  in  slots  to  permit  of  a  rising  motion  of  the  lens,  and  likewise  a 
swinging  motion  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  this  frame  is  connected  to  the 
focussing  slide  on  the  base  board  by  a  single  clamping  screw  passing  through  a 
slot  which  permits  of  a  lateral  adjustment  of  the  lens  and  likewise  of  a 
swinging  motion  on  a  vertical  axis. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims : — 1.  Mounting  the  lens  of  a  photographic  camera  so 
that  it  may  receive  an  oscillating  adjustment  on  two  axes  at  rigid  angles  to 
one  another,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified.  2.  A  mount  for 
the  lens  of  a  photographic  camera  whereby  the  lens  is  enabled  to  receive  both 
an  oscillating  adjustment  on  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  like¬ 
wise  a  lateral  and  vertical  adjustment.  3.  A  mount  for  the  lens  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  consisting  of  a  U-shaped  frame  having  slots  in  its  vertical  and 
horizontal  members  and  clamping  screws  forming  horizontal  and  vertical  axes 
for  the  universal  oscillating  adjustment  of  the  lens  and  for  permitting  the 
vertical  and  lateral  adjustment  of  the  lens.  4.  The  combination  with  the 
movable  front  of  a  flexible  bodied  camera,  of  a  slotted  U  frame  having  clamping 
screws  forming  axes  for  the  universal  oscillating  adjustment  of  the  lens,  and  of 
a  focussing  slide  supporting  the  U  frame  detachably  connected  to  the  rigid 
body  of  the  camera. 

- - - — - — 

Jltmutg.s  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  27 . 

„  28 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

„  29 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

„  30 . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library ,  Wm.  Brown-st. 

„  30 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

„  30 . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

30 . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Mason’s 
Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  on  Thursday,  April  16,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Mr.  W .  K.  Burton,  C.E.,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Modern 
Beveloping,  which  might  be  said,  he  remarked,  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
1861,  when  it  was  discovered  that  an  alkaline  developer  without  acid  or  free 
nitrate  of  silver  would  bring  out  a  photographic  picture  ;  this  discovery  opened 
the  road  to  the  introduction  of  emu’sion  plates.  In  1877  Mr.  Carey  Lea  dis¬ 
covered  that  organic  iron  salts  could  be  used  in  place  of  alkaline  pyrogallol ; 
such  salts  are  now  very  useful  for  the  development  of  certain  paper  photographs 
and  for  other  purposes,  but  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  so  useful  for  gelatine  plates. 
An  interesting  question  was,  What  was  the  best  alkali  to  accompany  pyrogallol 
in  development  ?  He  had  recently  been  trying  experiments  with  caustic  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  also  with  tlieir  carbonates,  using  them  in  such  proportions 
that  all  the  solutions  had  an  equal  degree  of  alkalinity,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  last  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac.  His 
plan  of  developing  in  these  comparative  experiments  was,  to  get  the  most  he 
could  out  of  each  plate  by  forcing,  but  in  no  case  did  he  allow  the  development 
to  proceed  more  than  half  an  hour.  He  found  that  caustic  soda  required  more 
restrainer  than  did  ammonia,  that  it  gave  inferior  results,  and  yellow  discoloura- 
tion  ;  pyrogallol  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  without  any  restrainer,  he  thought, 
gave  the  best  results  of  all  the  developers  he  had  tried ;  carbonate  of  potash 
worked  better  with  a  trace  of  restrainer  ;  and  carbonate  of  soda  required  rather 
more  restrainer  still.  Sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer  tended  to  give  i  better 
colour.  He  had  tried  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  his  not 


very  decided  opinion  about  the  results  was  rather  against  sulphite  than  in 
favour  of  it;  but  they  could  judge  for  themselves  by  the  plates  before  them. 
With  ferrous-oxalate  the  gradation  of  density  was  far  worse  than  with  any  of 
the  pyrogallol  developers.  Hydrokinone,  after  selecting  the  best  of  six  plates 
developed  with  it,  gave  very  inferior  results;  but  perhaps  that  was  more  his 
fault  than  the  fault  of  the  developer.  He  had  obtained  a  sample  of  hydroxy- 
lamine  from  Germany,  and  tried  it  with  all  the  caustic  alkalis,  yet  could  get  no 
image  whatever ;  he  might  have  obtained  a  bad  sample  of  the  substance,  but 
had  tried  his  best  to  get  a  good  one.  In  the  pyrogallol  developer  were  four 
constituents,  including  the  water,  and  he  had  tried  the  action  of  these  after 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  (The  speaker  here  read  the  results 
of  these  experiments  from  a  proof  of  his  article,  published  in  last  week’s 
British  Journal  of  Photografhy.)  These  experiments,  he  said,  must  be 
taken  to  apply  to  but  one  make  of  commercial  plates  ;  he  had  not  the  time  to 
repeat  the  experiments  with  all  the  plates  in  the  market,  and  with  some  of 
them  the  results  might  be  different.  Mr.  Debenham  had  given  him  two  plates 
which  gave  great  density  without  any  restrainer,  as  well  as  plenty  of  detail.  A 
commercial  developer  was  obtainable,  in  which  all  the  ingredients  were  ready 
mixed  ;  he  thought  that  to  be  a  very  stupid  plan,  still  the  solution  might  be 
useful  to  that  class  of  amateurs  who  use  the  ordinary  developer  for  years,  with¬ 
out  understanding  or  discovering  the  photographic  influence  of  its  various 
ingredients.  More  than  a  month  ago  he  had  made  a  developer  consisting  of 
common  methylated  spirit,  caustic  potash,  pyrogallol,  and  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  ;  the  mixture  became  a  little  muddy  at  first,  but  afterwards  there  was 
not  much  change.  The  limit  in  the  proportions  in  mixing  this  developer  was 
fixed  by  the  amount  of  bromide  of  ammonium  the  spirit  would  dissolve.  He 
would  develope  a  plate  before  them  with  some  of  this  mixture  more  than  a 
month  old,  and  diluted  before  use  ;  they  saw  that  the  plate  gave  the  last  num¬ 
ber  on  the  sensitometer.  He  did  not  recommend  the  plan. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  about  this  developer,  that  some  chemical 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  stock  solution,  for  it  smelt  like  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  the  change  of  smell  took  place  directly  the  ingredients 
were  mixed. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  agreed  with  the  lecturer,  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  made 
the  best  developer,  but  thought  that  the  regular  developer,  consisting  of 
ammonia  and  pyrogallol,  was  about  as  good  as  any.  As  to  permanent 
developers,  he  had  developed  eight  plates  with  some  developer  made  by  Mr. 
Mackie,  and  a  year  later  had  developed  another  negative  with  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  ingredients  had  been  mixed  together.  Plates  which  took  long  in 
developing  were  a  different  colour  from  others. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  Mr.  Burton’s  experiments  to  be  very  useful ;  the 
subject,  however,  was  such  a  large  one  that  the  results  before  them  required 
time  for  examination  and  consideration.  The  experiments  had  been  conducted 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  and  they  afforded  precise 
comparative  tests  ;  he  wished  that  they  had  more  such  papers,  for  the  bane  of 
photography  was  the  too  much  lack  of  the  scientific  method  in  investigating, 
and  the  uttering  of  statements  based  on  inadequate  foundation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  thought  that  Mr.  Burton’s  developers  would  not 
give  the  same  results  with  other  makes  of  plates  ;  he  found  carbonate  of  potash 
to  be  good  for  some  plates  and  bad  for  others. 

Mr.  Burton  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  but  could  not  undertake  the 
amount  of  work  suggested. 

Mr.  Cowan  asked  whether  the  developer  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the 
plates  gave  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Burton  replied  that  it  did  not.  A  slow  developer,  which  brought  out 
the  picture  in  about  ten  minutes,  gave  the  best  results. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  he  had  often  stated  in  that  room  that  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  pyrogallol  formed  the  best  developer  of  all. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  found  sulphite  of  soda  to  increase  “pluckiness;”  with 
some  plates  it  produced  such  contrasts  that  it  was  suicidal  to  use  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  found  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer,  to  silver  the  plate  all  over  ; 
the  silvering  did  not  take  place  when  the  sulphite  of  soda  was  omitted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  sulphite  of  soda  promoted  green  fog.  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton  was  right  in  saying  that  different  plates  required  different  treatment.  How 
much  iodide  had  Mr.  Burton  in  his  plates  ?  Were  they  all  from  one  batch,  and 
all  coated  alike  ?  He  would  lay  on  the  table  negatives  on  plates  containing 
iodide,  developed  with  caustic  potash  and  ammonia,  the  results  being  more 
like  those  on  wet  plates  than  he  had  yet  seen  by  the  gelatine  process.  Although 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  was  the  first  to  publish  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  Mr.  Willis, 
he  believed,  had  used  it  first,  and  given  the  particulars  to  Mr.  John  Traill 
Taylor.  Did  Mr,  Burton  work  in  a  small  room,  so  that  changes  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  his  solutions  affected  the  results  ? 

Mr.  Burton  replied  that  the  plates  he  used  contained  no  iodide,  gave  very 
clear  shadows,  and,  he  thought,  were  prepared  by  the  ammonia  method  ;  they 
had  a  good  average  even  coating.  The  temperature  of  the  room  could  not  have 
varied  more  than  5°  Fahr.,  nor  the  developers  more  than  2°  Fabr.,  from  first  to 
last. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  for  and  against  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda,  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  suggested  that  the  Association  should  settle  the  much- 
disputed  point  by  official  comparative  experiments  of  its  own,  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers  at  large. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  their  rooms,  180, 
West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  14tli  instant. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : — Mr.  John  Gillespie,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Collins,  Mr.  John  G.  Walker. 

After  various  letters  had  been  read,  the  President  exhibited  and  explained 
Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Goodwin’s  paper  at  the 
March  meeting,  on  Aids  to  Correct  Exposure. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in  by  various  members; 
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Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  tlien  read  his  paper  on  The  Carbon  Printing  [see 
page  263],  and  developed  a  number  of  carbon  prints,  which  were  handed  round. 
Mr.  Lang’s  paper  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  his  demonstration 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  process  an  entire  success. 

A  specimen  of  the  result  of  the  isochromatic  plates  was  then  handed  round 
and  compared  with  a  print  from  one  of  Wratten’s  plates,  and  it  was  considered 
that  any  advantage  gained  in  one  colour  was  lost  in  another. 

As  this  was  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  season,  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
informal  meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  at 
7.30  p.m. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Council  should  procure  an  album,  each  member 
to  be  asked  to  contribute  prints  towards  same. 

This  being  all  the  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday.  April  2, 
—Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  : — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Baker,  Rawlinson,  and  Thomas. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Washington  Teasdale, 
the  following  resolution,  in  reference  to  the  Walter  B.  Woodbury  Fund,  was 
unanimously  adopted: — “That  a  circular,  drawing  attention  to  the  W.  B. 
Woodbury  Fund,  be  forwarded  to  each  member,  and  requesting  subscriptions 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  fund.” 

Mr.  W.  Teasdale  then  gave  an  address  on  Defective  Negatives. 

Mr.  Teasdale  said  that  it  was  with  thoughtful  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
members  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  (at  what  might  be  called  the  first  meeting 
of  the  working  season)  asked  the  Society  to  devote  an  evening  to  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  defective  negatives,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  No  one  having  volun¬ 
teered  to  read  a  special  paper  on  the  subject,  he  yielded  to  the  request  to  open 
the  discussion  by  a  few  general  remarks,  as,  in  the  course  of  much  varied 
experimental  work,  he  had  not  only  experienced  most  of  the  defects  and 
failures  it  was  desirable  to  avoid,  but  had  made  them  an  object  of  special 
study  as  to  causes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  gelatino-bromide  era  it  was 
a  too-common  practice  to  attribute  all  failures  to  faults  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plates,  when  probably  they  were  chiefly  caused  by  inexperience  in  the 
treatment  they  required  as  to  exposure  and  development.  Those  who  had  had 
experience  of  former  processes  were  at  first  misled  by  that  experience,  and 
more  liable  to  failure  than  even  new  beginners,  who,  if  they  had  everything  to 
learn,  had  nothing  to  unlearn,  and  commenced,  as  it  were,  without  prejudice. 

Old  workers,  as  a  rule,  greatly  over-exposed,  were  ignorant  of  the  means 
since  devised  for  holding  the  development  in  check,  and  both  during  and  after 
development  failed  to  recognise  in  the  appearance  of  the  negatives  the  reasons 
of  the  weakness  so  generally  complained  of. 

Beginners,  on  the  other  hand,  misled  by  sensational  accounts  of  the  excessive 
rapidity  of  modern  plates,  more  frequently  under-exposed,  and  developed  in 
an  uncertain,  capricious  way,  which,  though  occasionally  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents  giving  a  good  result,  more  frequently  resulted  in  failure,  and  the  trial 
of  other  plates  and  developers,  instead  of  steady  adherence  to  a  plate  of  proved 
excellence  and  a  well-known  developer  until  the  working  of  them  had  been 
thoroughly  mastered. 

His  personal  experience  led  him  to  recommend  that  any  plates  which  it  was 
proposed  to  use,  say,  for  a  tour,  should  previously  be  tested  as  to  quality ;  not 
by  a  chance  out-door  exposure  at  home,  but  by  taking  one  or  two  transparencies 
upon  them  by  artificial  light.  The  soundness  and  comparative  rapidity  of  the 
plates  being  thus  determined,  it  would  be  well  rather  to  over-  than  under¬ 
expose,  and  use  an  approved  form  of  ammonia-pyro  developer  cautiously  and 
slowly — it  being  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  hold  development  in  check 
than  to  force  it,  with  the  probabilities  of  stain  and  green  (dicliroic)  fog  resulting. 
In  most  makes  of  commercial  plates  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer 
perfectly  counteracted  these  defects,  and  permitted  development  to  be  leisurely 
continued  to  any  extent ;  but  there  were  in  the  market  some  plates,  otherwise 
excellent,  which,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  would  not  stand  the  same  sul¬ 
phite  developer  which  worked  so  well  with  other  plates. 

What  had  surprised  and  pleased  him  in  modern  dry  plates  was  not  so  much 
their  rapidity  as  the  extraordinary  range  of  latitude  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
which  was  so  great  that  he  believed  it  quite  possible  to  give  equal  time  of 
exposure  with,  say,  all  the  stops  of  a  Ross’  symmetrical  lens  successively, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  yet  develope  equally  good  results. 

Ferrous-oxalate  development  he  considered  very  useful  for  home  work  of 
various  kinds,  when  the  light  could  be  estimated  or  controlled,  and  exposure 
regulated  accordingly  ;  it  had  a  range  of  latitude  certainly,  but  a  more  limited 
one  than  the  alkaline  pyro  method. 

Of  hydrokinone  as  a  developing  agent  he  could  say  little ;  it  had  not  met 
with  much  favour  nor  come  into  general  use,  nevertheless,  it  promised  well,  and 
on  the  few  occasions  when,  from  curiosity,  he  had  tried  it,  the  results  had  been 
satisfactory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Teasdale’s  address  the  conversation  became  general, 
and  many  interesting  experiences,  &c.,  were  interchanged. 


GLOUCESTER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
Photographic  Section. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant, — Mr.  J.  M. 
Collett  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  confirmed,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  set  down  for 
consideration  was  The  Best  Form  of  Tripod  Camera  Stand. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bridgewater,  introducing  the  subject,  said  that  he  had,  soon 
after  taking  up  the  pursuit  of  photography,  become  convinced  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  a  stand  which  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  without  so 
obviously  announcing  to  the  general  public  the  business  that  the  bearer  was 


abroad  upon  as  did  the  one  supplied  to  him  with  his  camera,  and  which  was 
•simply  a  two-fold  one.  Practically,  the  bearer  of  an  ordinary  tripod  stand 
might  as  well  be  labelled  “  Photographer,”  and  in  an  article  in  one  of  tin-  Year 
Books,  stands  of  the  ordinary  type  had  been  appropriately  designated  ‘-tin* 
tell-tale  legs.”  Being  desirous  of  overcoming  what  he  considered  an  objection 
to  the  prevailing  forms  of  stand,  he  had  given  some  attention  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  means  of  so  shortening  the  length  of  the  stand,  when  packed  up, 
as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  in  the  receptacle  in  which  the  camera  was  earned. 
It  became  clear  at  once  that  there  were  only  two  possible  methods  of  securing 
the  desired  end,  viz.,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  folds  or  joints,  so  as  to 
shorten  them,  or  by  some  arrangement  of  a  telescopic  charac  ter.  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  did  not  appear  very  practicable,  unless  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  bulk  and  weight  which  would  go  far  to  counteract  its  advantages  in 
other  respects.  The  second  seemed  quite  feasible  ;  and  in  consequence  he  came 
near  doing  in  regard  to  a  telescopic  camera  stand  what  he  had  fully  succeeded 
in  doing  with  reference  to  one  or  two  other  things,  viz.,  evolving  a  contrivance 
which  had  been  invented  and  perfected  by  somebody  else  long  before.  It 
happened,  however,  that  just  when  his  ideas  had  reached  the  point  indicated 
he  met  with  an  advertisement  of  just  such  a  stand  as  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye, 
and  which  had  been  patented  by  Mr.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham.  By  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Pumphrey,  he  was  enabled  to  show  them  one  of  these  stands.  It 
would  be  observed  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  the  joints  telescoping  one  within 
the  other.  The  height  of  the  one  then  before  them  was,  when  erected,  four 
feet,  and  the  length  of  each  of  the  three  legs  when  closed  was  twelve  inches. 
There  were  no  loose  screws  or  pieces  of  any  kind,  simply  the  three  legs,  and 
the  head  into  which  they  screwed.  Stands  were  also  made  so  as  to  close  into 
three  ten-incli  lengths,  with  a  slight  addition  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  'The 
two  principal  requisites  in  a  tripod  stand  were,  he  considered,  rigidity  and 
portability,  and  these  were  more  perfectly  secured  in  the  stand  before  them 
than  in  any  other  he  had  seen.  The  weight  of  the  stand  was  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  while  his  oak  sliding-leg  stand,  to  carry  a  similar  camera  (half-plate), 
weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds. 

Mr.  G.  EmbreY,  F.M.S.  showed  a  Wratten  and  Wain wright’s  stand,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  appertaining  to  each. 

The  discussion  then  became  general,  and  the  telescopic  stand  was  examined 
with  interest,  the  result  being  unanimous  approval  of  it.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pumphrey  for  lending  the  stand  and  an  album  of  photographs  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members,  and  to  Mr.  Bridgewater,  for  having  obtained  and 
exhibited  same,  concluded  the  meeting. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th 
instant,  at  the  Temperance  Hall, — Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the  Chairman 
called  upon  Mr.  J.  Nelson  to  read  his  paper  on  Plalimtype  Photography  [see 
page  267]. 

Mr.  Nelson  also  gave  practical  illustration  of  the  process,  after  which  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  was  announced  to  take  place  May  21. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CHICAGO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  1, — Mr.  G.  H. 
Sherman,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business,  Mr.  Greene  related  some 
peculiar  experiences  that  had  lately  happened  to  him  in  silvering  albumen 
paper.  At  a  recent  meeting  he  had  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  paper  curling 
obstinately ;  since  that  time  he  had  been  badly  troubled  with  “  measly”  prints  ; 
and,  thinking  his  bath  might  be  weak,  he  tested  it  with  the  hydrometer,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  it  read  forty-two  grains.  This  induced  him  to  precipitate 
the  silver  with  chloride  of  sodium,  when,  after  washing  and  drying  the  precipi¬ 
tate,  he  found  that  he  had  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  chloride  from  fifty- 
five  ounces  of  solution.  His  theory  was  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  now  in  the 
market  was  largely  adulterated,  probably  with  nitrate  of  potash,  which,  not 
being  taken  up  by  the  paper,  accumulated  in  the  bath,  and  accounted  for  the 
false  reading  of  the  hydrometer.  To  guard  against  being  misunderstood,  Mr. 
Greene  said  he  was  well  aware  that  the  hydrometer  test  was  unreliable  in  the 
case  of  an  old  bath. 

Dr.  IL.  D.  Garrison,  in  reply,  said  he  believed  all  the  leading  makers  of  silver 
nitrate  furnished  a  practically  pure  article,  and  that  adulteration  with  potas¬ 
sium  nitrate  could  be  readily  detected  by  the  difference  in  form  of  the  crystals. 
If  ary  adulteration  was  present  it  was  much  likelier  to  be  nitrate  of  zinc.  Dr. 
Garrison  considered  that  the  density  shown  by  the  hydrometer  could  be  legiti¬ 
mately  accounted  for  by  the  nitrates  formed  in  the  bath  by  double  decomposi¬ 
tion  between  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  latter  and  the  chlorides  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Greene  asked  how  it  happened,  if  this  theory  held  good,  that  when  he 
was  for  a  number  of  weeks  silvering  100  sheets  a  day,  this  trouble  never 
occurred,  although  he  then  relied  on  his  hydrometer  for  keeping  up  the  strength 
of  his  solution  ?  He  added,  that  since  making  up  a  new  bath,  he  was  no  longer 
troubled  with  paper  curling. 

- 4. - - 

Comspmttmtce 


THE  ETHOXO  LIME  LIGHT  AND  SAFETY  JETS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  leave  on  Monday  the 
13th  ult.,  before  the  Lantern  Demonstration,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was 
oyer,  and  being  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  manipulating  the  instrument, 
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I  could  not  communicate  with  the  Secretary  to  hand  him  Professor 
Herschel’s  letter  which  I  had  just  read  out  to  the'meeting.  Consequently 
this  letter  was  omitted  in  the  Report,  which  I  think  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
it  would  have  had  a  good  ^effect  in  establishing  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  There  are  many  persons  who  believe  that  all  safety  jets  are  a 
delusion,  and  that  with  the  most  carefully  constructed,  explosions  are 
liable  to  occur.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
will  not  object  to  my  publishing  his  letter,  although  he  apologises  for  the 
haste  in  which  it  was  written. 

On  looking  over  my  paper  on  the  oxy-ether  lime  light,  I  see  that  I 
have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  keeping  tbe  safety  arrangement  in 
working  order.  One  way  of  securing  this  desirable  result  is  to  wash  the 
oxygen  gas  free  from  chlorine  and  acid,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
corrode  the  wire  gauze  and  the  nipples.  A  single  purifier  is  not  sufficient ; 
two  vessels  should  be  used,  each  containing  water  with  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  it,  four  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  the  second  may  have  its 
delivery  tube  closed  at  the  end  and  then  perforated  with  eight  or  ten  holes 
of  one-sixteenth  inch  diameter. 

I  also  observe  on  reading  through  the  paper,  that  the  instructions  for 
filling  the  ether  tank  are  rather  vague.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  before¬ 
hand  exactly  how  much  ether  will  be  required,  because  something  will 
depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  septa  and  the  mode  of  putting  them  in.» 
If,  however,  water  be  cautiously  poured  into  the  tank  until  a  gurgling 
sound  is  heard  on  blowing  through  the  0  tube,  showing  that  the  tank  is 
nearly  full  up  to  the  horizontal  septum,  whatever  the  measure  of  that 
water  may  be,  two-and-a-half  fluid  ounces  less  will  be  a  suitable  quantity 
of  ether  to  use. 

A  case  has  been  mentioned  to  me  of  safety  tubes  becoming  choked 
after  long  use.  Supposing  the  oxygen  gas  to  be  well  washed,  I  can  only 
conjecture  that  this  must  have  been  due  to  loose  dust  and  powder  accu¬ 
mulating  in  the  first  instance  in  the  bag,  and  forced  forward  through  the 
tubing.  Or  it  may  possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  employment  of  coal- 
gas  not  properly  cleansed  from  tar.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened  in 
my  own  experience. — Yours  &c.  T.  Frederick  Hardwich. 

Shorton  Vicarage,  Castle  Eden,  April  20 th  1885. 


DISTORTION  FROM  UNEQUAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  PAPER, 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  the  distortion  of  the  image  resulting  from 
unequal  swelling  of  albumenised  paper  when  damped,  has  ever  been  defi¬ 
nitely  declared  to  be  unavoidable  in  any  of  the  discussions  upon  the 
point  reported  in  the  journals.  An  aggravated  vignette  example  has  just 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  caused  me  to  write  this  note.  The 
manufacturers,  of  course,  know  all  about  the  reason  why  the  sheet  in¬ 
variably  swells  to  the  breadth  (I  think).  Do  they  affirm  that  it  must  be  so, 
and  that  no  remedy  is  known  to  them  ?  Is  it  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
so  distribute  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  evil  as  that  the  swelling  would 
be  equal  in  all  directions,  or  is  the  case  hopeless  till  some  inventor  comes 
to  the  rescue  ?  Paper  makers  do  not  frequently  appear  in  your  columns, 
Might  we  hope  to  see  a  line  or  two  from  them. — Yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  20 th  April,  G,  G.  Mitchell, 

ELECTRO  CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Unwilling  as  I  am  to  trespass  further  on  your  space,  I 
must  needs  request  your  insertion  of  the  following  correction,  &c. 

In  speaking  of  Zantedeschi’s  experiments,  I  find  I  have  substituted  the 
word  “chloride”  for  “iodide.”  As  the  attraction  which  binds  iodine  to 
hydrogen  is  less  powerful  than  that  which  determines  the  combination  of 
bromine  or  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  and  as  my  desire  throughout  was 
simply  to  typify,  the  error  is  not  of  much  moment. 

In  the  second  place,  I  have  to  say  that  in  giving  Captain  Abney  the 
credit  of  the  modern  sub-bromide  theory,  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  idea  of  a  sub-haloid  theory  as  far  back  as  1843,  when  I 
find  it  mentioned  by  MM.  Choiselat  and  Rabel  that  the  white  crystalline 
deposit  left  on  the  fixed  (Na2  S2  03)  but  undeveloped  daguerrotype  was 
habitually  recognised  as  a  sub-haloid  salt  of  silver,  chiefly  sub-iodide. 
As  all  modern  defenders  of  the  popular  faith  to-day  grant  that  hypo, 
acting  on  haloid,  leaves  metal,  while  this  substance  was  assumed  to  be  a 
sub-salt  because,  insoluble  in  fixing  agents,  it  is  evident  that  the  early  and 
later  theories  are  distinct  and  conflicting. 

I  am  far  more  anxious  to  see  photography  rank  as  a  true  science  than 
to  pose  myself  as  a  plausible  prophet.  Only  as  the  most  lucid  and  popular 
exponent,  of  what  I  hold  in  abhorrence  as  a  false  faith,  has  Captain  Abney 
aroused  the  ill-timed  flippancy,  which,  to  my  own  mind,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  mars  my  paper,  and  militates  against  its  acceptation  by  the 
earnest  student.  I  wrote  in  very  great  haste  indeed,  though  not  from 
hastily-deduced  conclusions,  and  being  at  once  impulsive  and  hyper¬ 
critical,  I  had  to  banish  all  reconsideration  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
expressed  my  thoughts,  or  else  give  up  all  hope  of  publishing  them  in  the 
Journal. 

I  have  recently  greatly  modified  and  simplified  copper  development ; 
but  as  the  process  can  offer  no  advantages  over  other  developers,  I  refrain 
from  troubling  you  with  a  recipe,  I  am  at  present  experimenting,  with 
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varying  success,  with  the  reducing  elements  proper  of  various  established 
developers,  and  also  with  lead  and  caustic  potash. 

Whilst  mentioning  the  solubility  of  argentic  oxide  in  ammonia,  I  would 
possibly  have  been  better  understood  had  I  said  bromide, 

Yours,  Hugh  Brebner. 

13,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  21st  April,  1885. 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  IDENTITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  writer  of  the  commentary  in  your  columns,  dealing 
with  the  paper  inserted  as  a  “  special  article  ”  in  The  Lancet  of  April  4, 
on  The  Determination  of  Personal  Identity  seems  to  have  wholly 
misinterpreted  the  scope  of  the  communication  and  the  intention  of  the 
author.  Your  commentator  sneers  at  the  identiscope.  But,  wherefore  the 
identiscope?  Certainly,  just  a  word  of  reference  was  incidentally  made 
to  that  appliance  in  a  concluding  passage  ;  but  that  allusion  might  have 
been  wholly  absent  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  paragraph  or  to 
the  topic.  This  being  the  case,  the  allegation  that  a  whole  page  had  been 
“  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  its  construction,”  was,  assuredly,  a  bit  of 
“  skimble  slcamble  ”  as  inaccurate  as  it  was  discourteous. 

Without  following  your  commentator  into  those  questions  of  prog¬ 
nathous  jaws,  and  of  alleged  forgotten  phenomena  of  physiology,  into  a 
knowledge  of  which  even  the  “  traditional  schoolboy  ”  has  already  dived, 
it  will  serve  every  purpose  simply  to  restate  here — and  without  fear  of 
disproof,  that  which  is  now  a  plain  and  practical  matter  of  history, 
namely,  that  “  the  photographic  portraits  of  various  public  personages, 
taken  after  intervals  of  twenty  or  more  years,  and  suitably  enlarged,  have 

been  found  to  correspond  very  minutely  in  admeasurement . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  the  portraits  of  any  two  distinct 
individuals,  tested  under  the  same  rigid  conditions,  fully  justifies  the 
statement  that  in  such  cases,  varied  and  palpable  discrepancies  wall  in¬ 
evitably  become  manifest.”  Of  the  cogency  of  the  latter  statement,  the 
“  Gorlton  composites”  afford  indubitable  evidence. 

In  conclusion  I  trust  that  you  will  not  deny  me  the  privilege  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  verbal  critique  of  your  commentator.  “  Enlarged  magnitude 
(sic. )”  quotha!  Now,  good  sir,  what  saith  my  lexicographer  ?  “Magni¬ 
tude  is  a  term  applied  to  every  kind  of  quantity  of  which  greater  or  less 
can  be  predicated.”  In  this  instance  I  predicate  the  greater  quantity  ;  do 
Inot?j  One  word  more.  A  Roland  for  his  Oliver!  “Sic,”  my  good 
mentor,  is  very  excellent  Latin,  I  assure  you — and  unabridged.  Then, 
why,  pray,  have  you  exposed  your  scholarship  to  a  sneer,  by  supplement¬ 
ing  this  word  “  sic  ”  with  a  sign  of  contraction  ?  Surely,  I  have  hoist 
the  arquebusier  with  his  own  petard  ! 

The  “  Author  of  Identity”  Demonstrated. 
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Gem  camera  and  lenses,  &c.,  &c.  What  offers  ?  See  advertisement. — Address, 
16,  Station-road,  Chesterfield. 

Will  exchange  quarter-plate  Dallmeyer  view  lens  (with  cash)  for  lialf-plate 
rapid  rectilinear  or  portable  symmetrical.— Address,  Witt,  44,  Dingwall- 
road,  Croydon. 

Wanted,  Loisette’s  Five  Lessons  in  exchange  for  camera  and  lens  or  other 
photographic  apparatus. — Address,  D.  J.,  care  of  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle- 
street,  Liverpool. 

Wanted,  Seavey’s  backgrounds  and  accessories  in  exchange  for  gent’s  gold 
hunter  and  albert,  English  concertina,  tricycle,  show  case,  &c.—  Address, 
J.  A.  L.,  307,  Euston-road. 

5x4  camera,  tourist’s  camera  and  double  slides,  for  exchange.  Wanted,  arti¬ 
ficial  rocks,  light  tapestry  curtain,  and  binocular  field-glass.  —  Address, 
Coles,  126,  Queen’s-road,  Hastings. 

Will  exchange  Wallis’  eight-keyed  flute  and  instruction  books  for  quarter-  or 
lialf-plate  lens,  condition  no  object  if  lenses  are  right. — Address,  Hooper,  4, 
Stamford  Brook-gardens,  Hammersmith,  London,  W. 

A  quantity  of  cabinet  mounts,  printed  for  birthday  cards,  in  exchange  for  any¬ 
thing  useful.  Very  cheap.  Suitable  for  amateurs’  landscapes.  Printing 
can  be  cut  oft'. — Address,  Markwick,  White  Rock,  Hastings. 

Will  exchange  good  folding  84  x  64  camera,  screw  focussing,  and  two  dark 
slides,  for  a  good  cabinet  portrait  lens.  Also  what  offers  for  a  ten-inch 
burnisher? — Address,  Welford,  43,  Hagley-road,  Birmingham. 

E.  Kay  &  Son  have  three  Seavey  and  one  Marion  backgrounds,  also  Seavey 
balustrade  ;  they  will  be  pleased  to  exchange  any  of  the  above  for  a  Seavey 
seascape  or  other  background  or  style.  Send  photos. — Address,  160,  St. 
George’s-road. 

I  will  exchange  9x7  camera,  two  backs,  tripod,  rolling  machine  by  Marion, 
cabinet  burnisher,  three  dozen  Victoria  frames,  lens  by  Lereboure  (quarter- 
plate),  for  other  things  used  in  photography.  Address,  T.  Hayward,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Devizes. 

Will  exchange  5x4  pocket  camera,  by  Shew  &  Co.  (nearly  new),  with  one 
single  and  two  double  dark  slides,  for  a  quarter-plate  or  lantern-size  pocket 
camera,  with  three  or  four  dark  slides. — Address,  George  C.  Radford,  The 
Studio,  Mansfield. 
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I  will  exchange  a  splendid  four-draw  telescope,  in  leather  mount,  diaphragms 
each  end  for  protecting  lenses,  sun  and  spray  shade,  &c.,  for  half-plate 
portable  camera  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  E.  A.  K.,  18, 
Benson’s  Chambers,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

Lantern  camera,  8]  x  3},  with  lens  and  extra  front,  leather  bellows,  rack  and 
pinion,  with  twelve  double  slides  in  tin  case,  with  strap,  offered  in  exchange 
for  half-plate  instantograpli  and  slides.  —  Address,  G.  V.  J.  Poirin,  2, 
Eardley-villas,  Eardley-road,  Streatham. 

Have  The  British  Journal  Almanacs  for  the  years  1873-75-79-80-81-82-84, 
and  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1878-79-80-81-82-83-84, 
a  few  numbers  only  short,  to  exchange  for  10  x  8  or  12  x  10  printing  frames, 
changing  box,  or  tripod  stand. — Address,  B.  S.,  15,  Clarke-terrace,  Carnarvon. 

Will  exchange  Hardwicli’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  sixth  edition  ;  Burrows  k 
Colton’s  Art  of  Retouching ;  Photographic  News  Almanac  for  1876,  1877,  and 
1882  ;  British  Journal  Almanac,  1883,  1884.  Wanted,  retouching  desk, 
box  of  oil  colours,  or  offers. — Address,  A.  Jameson,  38,  Harewood-street, 
Leeds-road,  Bradford. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  whole-plate  folding  bellows  camera,  double  swing  motion, 
rising  and  falling  front,  six  double  slides,  and  instantaneous  shutter,  all  fit¬ 
ting  into  case,  also  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  set  of  legs  and  tripod  com¬ 
plete  for  tourist,  for  an  Excelsior  tandem.  Adjustment  if  necessary. — Ad¬ 
dress,  W.  E.  Price,  Bushey  View,  Hampton  Wick. 

Will  exchange  new  American"  leather  whole-plate  camera  case,  lined  green 
baize,  lock  and  key,  with  straps,  by  Hunter  k  Sands,  cost  30s.,  canvas  knap¬ 
sack,  leather  bound,  suit  7x5  cameras  and  under,  cost  £2  10s.,  quarter-plate 
rolling  press,  Phoenix  instantaneous  shutter  (whole-plate  and  under),  lamp 
and  ten  pounds  of  composition,  for  taking  quarter-plate  portraits,  also  10  x  8 
wide-angle  landscape  lens,  cost  25s.  (by  Lancaster),  for  half-plate  instanto- 
graph  camera,  and  slides  and  stand,  or  other  good  camera.  —  Address, 
Photographer,  Crookham,  Newbury,  Berks. 

- — — - - 

Enshms  to  ©omssponUentss. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Stovold,  Wensley- villa,  Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport. — Photograph  of 
Hop  Picking  at  Farnham. 

Thomas  Coupe,  35,  Bank  Top,  Blackburn. — Photograph  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Beardsworth,  aged  Ninety-eight  Years. 

John  Owen,  Newtown,  North  Wales. — Five  Photographs  of  the  Hon.  F.  S.  A. 
Hanbury  Tracy,  M.P. 

The  Practiced  Guide  to  Photography ,  Marion  k  Co.,  received.  In  our  next. 

C.  E.  F.  Nash. — If  you  refer  to  page  84  of  the  same  volume,  you  will  find  the 
error  was  corrected.  Thanks. 

R.  Whitlor. — An  error  decidedly.  It  is  the  focal  length,  and  not  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  that  governs  the  size  of  picture  that  it  will  take. 

G.  A.  Head. — The  marks  are  very  easily  accounted  for.  The  plate  has  been 
exposed  to  the  light  while  part  of  it  was  shielded  by  something  lying  upon 
it — probably  a  piece  of  the  packing  paper. 

Doubtful. — Probably  they  would  realise  twenty  shillings  if  sent  to  an  auction 
room  ;  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  they  would  fetch  so  much  as  this.  .  They 
certainly  would  not  unless  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

William  Park. — The  negative  came  duly  to  hand.  The  stains  were  caused  by 
the  mercury  not  being  thoroughly  washed  out  before  the  ammonia  was 
applied.  More  care  in  this  respect  in  future  will  avoid  them. 

J.  Wilson. — Evidently  the  sample  of  gelatine  is  at  fault.  The  best  plan  is 
to  discard  it  altogether  and  procure  fresh.  You  might,  however,  try  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  to  the  emulsion. 

Alex. — Why  take  all  that  trouble  ?  It  is  far  simpler  to  put  a  few  strips  of 
zinc  into  the  solution,  when  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  you  will  get  it  by  your  proposed  roundabout  process. 

Novice. — Pyrogallie  acid  is  not  a  suitable  developer  for  ferrotypes,  even  when 
strongly  acidified.  Use  the  formula  with  iron,  and  if  the  image  is  not  white 
enough  in  the  lights,  add  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 

W.  R.  McD. — We  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter  than  that  a  patent  has 
been  applied  for.  See  “  Recent  Patents,”  in  the  present  number.  If  you 
wish  to  know  more,  you  had  better  wait  until  the  promised  paper  is  read. 

Veritas. — Different  methods  at  times  have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  much  practical  value.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  negative,  and  from 
that  to  produce  the  transparency.  It  is  more  satisfactory,  and  less  trouble 
in  the  end. 

W.  George. — The  want  of  sharpness  is  doubtless  due  to  your  using  common 
glass,  instead  of  that  which  possesses  optically  plane  surfaces.  This  you  will 
have  to  get  from  an  optician.  If  you  procure  the  exact  tint  you  require,  and 
take  it  to  a  working  optician,  possibly  he  will  grind  and  polish  it  for  you. 

South  West. — We  cannot  undertake  to  give  an  opinion  on  purely  legal 
matters.  You  had  better  consult  a  respectable  solicitor  on  that  matter.  It 
is  clear  you  had  no  moral  right  to  sell  the  portrait  to  a  stranger,  without  the 
sitter’s  permission.  Our  advice  is,  to  get  the  portrait  back,  and  apologise  to 
the  lady. 

A.  W.  W. — If  the  black  varnish  at  the  back  of  the  glass  positive  cannot  be  dis¬ 
solved  off  with  benzole  you  will  have  to  scrape  away  with  a  knife.  Take  care 
that  none  of  the  particles  of  varnish  get  on  to  the  face  of  the  picture,  as 
sometimes  they  adhere  so  tenaciously  that  they  are  difficult  of  removal  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  film. 

J.  T.  Barker  writes,  saying  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  suffered  great  irri¬ 
tation,  and  occasionally  from  sores  on  his  hands,  caused,  he  believes,  by  the 
“pyro  developer,”  and  asks  for  a  remedy.  We  have  heard  of  similar  cases 
before.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  may  have  similarly  suffered  may 
be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy. 


J.  Lillie. — Your  studio,  having  a  west  aspect,  ought  not  to  cause  you  -o  much 
difficulty  if  you  have  a  proper  arrangement  of  blinds.  Light  muslin  blinds 
will  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on  the  sitter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  >  him- 
trouble.  The  “fogging”  of  the  negatives,  we  strongly  suspect,  is  caused  by 
the  sun  shining  into  the  lens.  This  may  tie  avoided  by  shielding  it  with  i 
hood  projecting  eighteen  inches  or  so  in  front  of  the  camera. 

A.  Holt. — 1.  You  will  find  a  table  in  the  Almanac  which  gives  the  distance  the 
lens  must  be  from  the  negative,  and  also  that  at  which  the  prepared  paper 
must  be  placed,  for  any  given  enlargement.  2.  If  you  construct  your  lantern 
upon  the  lines  given  in  the  article  referred  to,  you  must  use  a  compound 
condenser,  in  which  the  convex  surfaces  are  placed  next  each  other  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  plane  sides  are  outwards. 

A.  E.  Chapman. — 1.  We  have  no  further  details  than  those  published  in  the 
report  of  the  meeting.  If  you  desire  more  information,  address  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  He  will  doubtless  put  you  in  communication 
with  the  exhibitor  of  the  apparatus. — 2.  The  matter  is  simple  enough  ;  you 
have  only  to  cover  up  the  figure  with  a  mask,  then  you  can  print  the  back¬ 
ground  to  any  depth  that  may  be  required.- — 3.  The  films  should  not  curl  up. 
Possibly  you  have  not  strictly  followed  the  instructions. 

- + - - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  April  28,  at  8  p. m. , 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  some  questions  relative  to  the 
chemical  reaction  of  alum  or  tannin  and  bichromate  of  potash  on  gelatine  will 
be  discussed. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  1885,  will  be  The  Preparation  of  Lantern 
Slides.  This  is  a  lantern  night ;  visitors  are  invited.  The  Saturday  out-door 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Hampstead  Heath,  after  meet  at  “Bull  and  Bush.” 
Trains  from  Broad-street  every  quarter  hour. 

Photography  in  Court. — At  the  Marlborougli-strect  Police  Court,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  William  Dierkin,  of  New  Bond-street,  was  summoned  for  having, 
during  March  and  April,  exposed  and  offered  for  sale  an  imitation  of  a  certain 
photograph  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  without  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  Mr.  H.  Van  der  Weyde,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright.  Mr. 
Van  der  Weyde  said  he  was  a  portrait-painter,  and  the  inventor  of  a  process 
for  taking  photographs  by  the  electric  light.  The  photograph  of  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  was  his  production.  It  was  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the  door  of 
his  gallery  in  Regent-street,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  Receiving 
information  that  a  china  plaque,  with  a  copy  of  the  photograph  in  the  centre, 
was  being  exhibited  for  sale  at  the  Defendant’s  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  he  went 
there  and  found  that  it  was  priced  at  25  guineas.  (A  large  photograph  of 
Miss  Anderson  in  a  theatrical  costume,  full  face,  three-quarter  figure,  was 
exhibited  in  Court,  as  also  the  plaque  offered  for  sale  by  the  Defendant.) 
When  proceedings  were  being  taken,  the  Defendant  asked  him  to  withdraw  the 
summons,  and  he  told  him  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make  money  out  of  it,  but 
merely  wished  to  protect  his  rights.  He  was  a  good  deal  exposed  to  piracy  in 
London  and  elsewhere. — The  Defendant  maintained  that  the  portrait  on  the 
plaque  was  entirely  different.  It  was  not  a  photograph,  but  a  painting  in  oils, 
and  was  sent  to  him  from  Vienna  in  July. — Mr.  Van  tier  Weyde  said  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  colourable  imitation.— Mr.  Dierkin,  whilst  admitting  that  he 
had  seen  some  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde’s  works  at  his  door,  denied  that  he  had 
ever  said  he  had  admired  them,  or  had  considered  them  as  being  very  fine. 
He  produced  the  bill  for  the  plaque,  which  was  described  as  bearing  the 
portrait  of  an  American.  Mr.  Mansfield  considered  there  was  no  defence, 
practically  speaking,  and  ordered  Mr.  Dierkin  to  give  up  the  plague  as  a  for¬ 
feiture,  and  pay  a  penalty  of  £10. — Standard,  April  17. 

• - ♦ - - 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  April  22, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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HYPOSULPHUROUS  ACID  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
Sulphite  of  soda  may  now  be  said  to  have  secured  a  fiim 
footing  in  popular  favour  in  connection  with  the  alkaline  pyro 
developer,  noth  withstanding  the  many  doubts  that  have  been 
cast  upon  its  utility,  or  rather  upon  its  integrity,  as  a  useful 
adjunct.  In  very  many  cases  its  beneficial  action  is  beyond 
doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  m  ot  ler 
instances  a  contrary  effect  has  been  proved  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty.  Where,  however,  such  injurious  action  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  due  either  to  an 
imperfect  sample  of  the  sulphite,  or  to  some  inherent  defects  m 
the  sensitive  film  itself. 

We  need  not  here  go  over  the  ground  so  frequently  traversed 
in  these  columns,  in  connection  with  the  charges  brought 
against  sodium  sulphite  ;  suffice  it  to  repeat  that  the  evidence 
pro  and  con  is  so  conflicting,  and  so  absolutely  contradictor} , 
that  we  may  well  rest  content  in  the  belief  that  the  faults  for 
which  it  is  blamed  are  not  necessarily  due  to  the  sodium 
sulphite  itself,  though  we  may  acknowledge  that  it  possesses 
certain  properties  which,  the  circumstances  being  favourable, 
may  render  apparent,  or  perhaps  intensify,  defects  which  are 
really  due  to  other  causes.  While  endeavouring  to  re  tarn,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  beneficial  features  of  the  sulphite  as  a  pie 
servative  of  the  pyro  solution,  and  as  a  preventive  of  discoloured 
films,  we  may  cast  about  for  another  form  in  which  to  employ 
it  or  its  equivalent,  so  as  to  secure  its  advantages  without  the 
corresponding  drawbacks. 

Some  of  the  older  dry-plate  workers  will  remember  the 
developer  introduced  in  a  practical  form  by  the  late  M.  L.  0. 
Sammann,  of  Paris,  some  eight  years  ago,  and  called  by  lum 
the  liydrosulphite  of  soda  developer.  This  consisted  o  a 
mixture  of  pyrogallol  and  sodium  hydrosulphite  (or,  according 
to  modern  chemical  nomenclature,  hyposulphite)  without  any 
alkali  or  restraining  bromide,  the  developing  action  being  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  reducing  power  of  the  combination.  T  his  developei, 
though  never  practically  adopted  on  any  considerable  scale, 
was  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  cleanness  of  its  action  as 
well  as  its  surprising  freedom  from  any  tendency  to  fog  oi 
abnormal  reduction  of  the  sensitive  film.  It  was  whilst 
experimenting  with  this  solution  that  we  first  noticed  and 
called  attention  to  the  peculiar  action,  not  only  of  the  hydro- 
sulphite,  but  also  of  the  sulphites  of  soda  in  preserving  the 
clearness  of  the  pyro-dcveloper  for  very  long  periods,  though 
at  the  time  these  experiments  were  carried  out — with  collodion 
plates — the  feature  possessed  no  special  value.  Now,  however, 
that  gelatine  films  necessitate  an  increased  amount  of  care  in 
this  respect,  it  may  prove  worth  while  to  revert  to  the  use  ot 
liydrosulphite  of  sodium  or  liydrosulphurous  acid  in  pilacc  of 


the  materials  at  present  in  use,  especially  as  their  preparation 

is  so  extremely  easy.  TT  on  . 

Hydrosulphurous  or  hyposulphurous  acid— H2  S02  is  tor  me 
by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  •  the  latter  dissolves  the  metal  without,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  acids,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  equation 

Zn  +  H2  S03  —  Zn  0  +  H2  S02 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  one  atom  less 
of  oxygen  than  does  sulphurous  acid,  and  possesses  far  more 
powerful  reducing  and  bleaching  power.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  unstable,  and  therefore  practically  inapplicable  to 
our  purpose.  A  more  stable  compound  is  found,  however,  m 
the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid,  as  recommended  by  M.  Sammann; 
this  is  easily  prepared  by  submitting  the  acid  sodium  sulphite 
(or  bisulphite)  to  the  action  of  metallic  zme,  m  a  stopperc 
bottle.  The  zinc  is  dissolved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  free  acic , 
without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  a  solution  being  formed,  which 
contains  zinc-sodium  sulphite,  together  with  sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  The  latter  may  be  isolated  by  the  adoption  of  specia 
means;  but  for  our  purpose  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  moie 
particularly  as  the  instability  of  the  salt,  when  so  purified, 
scarcely  justifies  the  trouble.  For  the  purposes  of  developmen  , 
or  of  preserving  the  pyro  solution,  the  compound  solution 
answers  all  requirements,  and  its  preparation  involves  no 
further  care  than  the  pouring  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
acid  sodium  sulphite  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  vat  1  gianu  .1  e< 

zinc,  or  clippings  of  the  metal.  i 

A  ten  ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle  is  filled  about  three  parts 
full  of  clippings  or  granules  of  metallic  zinc,  vine  1  s  1011  c  us 
be  cleaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  copious 
washing  in  pure  water.  Into  this  receptacle  is  then  pome  ic 
saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  which  111  about  halt 
an  hour’s  time  will  be  converted  into  the  solution  named  aboy  c. 
It  is  then  poured  off,  filtered  from  the  white  basic  nnc  so 1 
which  is  formed  and  preserved  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle 
but  it  rapidly  oxidises  and  is  reconverted  into  acu  so  1 

^ThiWution  from  its  greater  reducing  power,  or  its  sR-onger 
affinity  for  oxygen,  should  be,  and  in  fact  is,  a  ai  c  ci 
servative  of  pyro  than  either  sulphite  of  soda  or  sulphur0^ 
acid  ;  indeed,  the  first  change  that  occurs  is  is  om  | 
sulrhhc,  or  in  other f 

formed  a  fare  share  of  work,  into  the  maten  Dpsnite  its 

are  at  present  in  the  habit  of  commencing  operation.  Dy1' 
instability,  when  kept  by  itself,  it  ts  qmte  probable  that  moon 
tact  with  pyrogallol  it  will  acquire  a  higher  dcgiec  of  peima 
ncncc  sincc^both  it  and  the  pyro  will  he,  as  it  were,  pulhng  m 
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contrary  directions  in  their  struggles  to  absorb  oxygen.  At  any 
rate  it  must  be  a  more  efficient  agent  than  the  sulphite,  since 
it  ensures  the  presence  in  solution  of  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbing  material,  with  a  minimum  of  material  already 
oxidised  into  sulphate,  a  condition  of  things  too  often  prevailing 
when  many  samples  of  so-called  sulphite  of  soda  are  used. 

In  a  future  article  we  shall  detail  some  comparative  expe¬ 
riments  made  with  sulphite,  bisulphite,  and  hyposulphite  of 
sodium. 

■ - - 

RESITTINGS  AND  PROOFS. 

One  of  the  most  vexed  questions,  in  connection  with  profes¬ 
sional  portrait  photography,  is  that  of  resittings.  Suggestions 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  these  columns,  that 
some  concerted  action  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  generally.  But,  as  all  are  aware,  the  suggestions  have 
led  to  nothing  being  done.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is 
no  question  that  resittings,  without  charge,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  general  every  day,  and  promise  eventually  to  become 
universal,  at  the  caprice  of  the  sitter.  We  fear,  however,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  in  practice  to 
lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  upon  the  subject ;  and  for 
this  reason  : — 

Every  professional  photographer  has  his  own  interest  to 
consider,  and  that  interest  often  leads  him  to  give,  willingly, 
a  resitting,  when  he  knows  full  well  all  the  time  that  it  is 
only  necessitated  by  the  extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  sitter ; 
yet  it  would  not  be  business  policy  to  refuse.  It  is  within 
the  experience  of  every  professional  that  some  sitters  will  give 
an  endless  amount  of  trouble,  and  have  several  resittings  before 
they  can  be  satisfied,  and  even  then  they  only  order  a  few 
copies,  which  are  quite  inadequate  to  compensate  for  the  time 
expended.  On  the  other  hand,  equally  fastidious  sitters  may 
give  a  corresponding  amount  of  trouble,  yet,  when  they  are 
finally  satisfied,  the  negative  becomes  at  once  a  valuable  pro¬ 
perty,  as  copies,  in  different  forms,  and  enlargements  therefrom, 
are  continully  being  required. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  points,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  is,  that  after  proofs  have  be.en  submitted,  they  are 
often  retained,  while  the  sitter  visits  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
third  establishment;  and  if  they  get  better  pleased  at  either  of 
these,  the  first  sitting  is  ignored  altogether,  until  payment  is 
requested,  when  the  proofs  are  returned,  with  an  abrupt  inti¬ 
mation  that  they  were  “  unsatisfactory.”  Of  course,  this  state 
of  things,  which,  we  regret  to  hear,  is,  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  increase,  may  be  avoided,  if  the  cash  be  obtained  at  the 
time  of  sitting ;  a  custom  that  was,  at  one  time,  rigorously 
enforced  in  most  establishments,  particularly  those  in  London. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  rule,  for  some  time  past,  is  gradually 
ioeing  relaxed,  particularly  in  country  towns,  as  many  ledgers 
will  prove.  When  once  this  rule  is  relaxed,  it  will  be  found 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  practice,  to  again  put 
it  into  force. 

When  a  photographer  obtains  the  cash  in  advance,  he  is 
suro  that  his  client,  if  displeased  with  the  proof,  will  favour 
him  with  a  resitting,  instead  of  going  elsewhere.  No  photo¬ 
grapher,  even  when  he  has  secured  the  cash  beforehand,  if  he 
studies  his  own  interest,  or  his  reputation,  will  object  to  retake, 
gratuitously,  a  portrait,  when  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
even  though  it  be  one  of  exceptional  merit,  photographically. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  after  all,  the  object  of  the 
sitter  is  to  obtain  a  pleasing  portrait,  rather  than  a  technically 


perfect  photograph,  a  fact  too  frequently  overlooked.  Sometimes 
a  sitter  will  ask  a  resitting,  not  because  the  portrait  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  simply  to  see  themselves  in  auother  style  of  costume, 
coiffure ,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  different  pose ,  and  then  to  choose 
those  pictures  which  please  them  best,  quite  regardless  of  the 
trouble  they  inflict  upon  the  artist.  This  is  most  unreasonable, 
though  very  common,  and  should  be  discountenanced  in  every 
possible  wray.  The  only  plan  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  system  is,  to 
make  it  a  rule,  and  to  rigorously  adhere  to  it,  always  to  destroy 
the  first  negative,  before  any  more  are  taken. 

It  can  always  be  explained  to  the  sitter,  by  the  reception- 

room  attendant,  that  Mr.  - is  always  most  anxious  to  retake 

any  portrait  which  is  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  that  he 
will,  on  no  account,  permit  any  to  be  in  existence  which  are 
not  so.  This  intimation  will  immediately  prove  whether  the 
sitter  really  is,  or  is  not,  dissatisfied  ;  for  if  they  at  once  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  destruction  of  the  negative,  it  is  evident  that  the 
picture  does  not  please;  therefore  a  resitting  should  not  be 
resisted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an}’  demur  is  made  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  first  pictures,  then  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
portraits  are,  more  or  less,  satisfactory,  in  which  case  a  charge 
should  be  made  for  further  sittings.  If,  however,  the  portraits 
have  not  been  paid  for,  and  a  resit,  without  charge,  is  resisted, 
the  result  is,  that  the  sitter  at  once  proceeds  to  another  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  then  photographer  number  one  gets  nothing  what¬ 
ever  for  his  trouble.  It  is  true,  he  might  enforce  his  claim  in 
the  County  Court,  and  possibly  recover,  but  this  is  an  unwise 
step  to  take,  as  the  defence,  always  set  up,  that  the  portraits 
were  inferior,  does  not  conduce  to  the  reputation  of  the  artist, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  pictures  may  have  been  absolutely 
perfect. 

In  the  matter  of  resittings,  provincial  photographers  are,  in 
some  respects,  placed  at  a  greater  disadvantage  even  than  their 
metropolitan  brethren,  inasmuch  as  in  country  towns  there  is 
usually  a  keener  competition  than  in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  provincial  towns  the  number  of  photographers  is 
always  somewhat  limited ;  hence  it  may  be  possible  for  them 
to  come  to  some  concerted  arrangement  amongst  themselves  as 
to  how  the  question  should  be  dealt  with.  But,  for  the  reason 
given  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  any  arrangement  come  to 
will,  we  suspect,  frequently  have  to  be  departed  from. 

There  is  one  point,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  which 
deserves  consideration,  and  that  is,  the  number  of  proofs  that 
are  sent  for  approval  in  the  first  instance.  In  former  times 
this  was  usually  limited  to  one,  or,  at  most,  to  two ;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  convenience  of  dry  plates,  several  negatives  are 
frequently  taken,  and  proof  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  conveys  an  impression  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  time  and  materials  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
artisr  should  always  select  a  couple  of  those  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  are  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  and  suppress  the 
remainder.  A  photographer  of  considerable  experience  recently 
informed  us,  that  he  found,  when  he  submitted  four  or  five 
proofs,  it  more  often  than  not  led  to  a  resitting ;  but  if  only  two, 
at  most,  were  shown,  one,  or  both,  of  them  invariably  gave 
satisfaction.  The  larger  number  appeared  to  create  a  certain 
amount  of  fastidiousness,  and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  sitter, 
to  obtain  certain  points  in  each  picture  combined  in  the  one 
portrait. 

In  the  matter  of  the  number  of  proofs  to  be  submitted  to 
the  sitter,  concerted  action  amongst  the  profession,  in  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  might  easily  be  arranged,  to  their  mutual  ad- 
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vantage,  and,  for  the  reason  just  given,  many  resittings 
doubtless  avoided.  We  direct  special  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  question,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
submit  a  multitude  of* proofs  for  selection,  a  practice  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  discouraged. 


Fjiom  almost  the  earliest  days  of  the  science,  photography  has  been 
indebted  to  the  farmyard  for  one  of  its  chief  requirements ;  the 
collodio-albumen  and  Fothergill  processes,  and  the  manufacture  of 
albumenised  paper,  suggest  periods  of  time  covering  all  the  phases  of 
modern  photography,  and  at  the  present  day  there  are,  doubtlessly, 
many  more  eggs  absorbed  in  its  requirements  than  has  ever  yet  been 
the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  albumen 
from  blood  has  attained  large  proportions,  and  that  for  some  brands  of 
paper,  its  products  are  utilised,  the  best  paper  is  still  behoved  to  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  pure  fresh  eggs,  and  no  perfect  substitute  has 
yet  been  discovered. 


We  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  albumenised 
paper  of  so  good  a  quality  as  was  formerly  made  ;  but  this  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  entirely  an  error.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  low-quality 
paper  to  bo  bought,  but,  then,  it  is  cheap  ;  a  fair  price  will,  at  the 
present  time,  bring  as  good  a  paper  as  ever  yet  was  made.  The  reason 
of  our  seeing,  nowadays,  so  many  feeble  prints,  arises  from  the 
tendency  that  is  now  universal  to  make  negatives  so  much  weaker 
than  in  the  early  days  of  photography.  Retouching  has,  in  the  main, 
brought  about  this  revolution,  as  its  highest  efforts  are  unattainable 
with  very  dense  negatives ;  and,  in  the  efforts  to  attain  medium 
density,  the  mark  is  often  under-shot,  and  images  are  produced 
so  weak,  as  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  printer  to  obtain 
from  them  brilliant  prints. 


There  is  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  albumenised  paper  which 
was  little  heard  of  in  the  days  when  a  score  or  more  reams  of  Saxe 
paper  was  sold  for  every  ream  of  Rives;  but  complaints  of  which, 
combined  with  long  discussions  as  to  means  of  cure,  are  of  periodical  re¬ 
currence — the  blistering  of  the  surface  during  or  after  fixing.  We  have, 
more  than  once,  given  a  method  of  cure,  and  it  may  here  be  repeated; 
it  is  simply  to  add  to  the  fixing  bath  a  certain  proportion  of  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  the  quantity,  which  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent., 
can  only  be  found  by  experiment.  We  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
sample  of  paper  whose  blistering  propensities  were  not  entirely"  subdued 
by  this  simple  remedy".  Dilution  of  the  fixing  bath  is  also  very 
efficacious,  and,  as  it  involves  no  additional  outlay",  may  be  first  tried ; 
but,  for  well-known  reasons,  it  is  inadvisable  to  reduce  the  strength 
below  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  say  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint  of 
water. 


We  saw,  the  other  day,  at  a  photographers,  two  u  egg-boilers  ”  with 
an  alarum  attachment,  which  were  used  for  timing  the  sensitising  of 
paper,  and  the  principal  of  the  establishment  informed  us  lliat  he  had 
had  them  in  use  for  several  years,  and  never  once  found  them  to  fail, 
or  give  erroneous  indications.  We  subjected  the  two  to  a  rigid  test 
by  setting  each  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  waiting  for  the 
striking :  the  hammers  fell  in  due  course,  and  there  was  not  two 
seconds  of  time  between  the  two  strokes,  which  we  think  excellent 
duty  from  a  cheap  instrument. 


There  is  clearly  a  difference  in  the  make  of  these  little  instruments, 
for  upon  purchasing  one  of  apparently  similar  shape  (cost  one  shilling) 
and  experimenting  with  it,  the  sand  ceased  to  run  when  the  third  trial 
was  about  half  way  through.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  as  this  would  be  worse  than  useless. 


An  egg-boiler  is  not  the  only  mode  of  automatically"  recording  periods 
of  time  that  a  photographer  can  use ;  a  well-known  contributor,  some 


time  ago,  gave  a  complete  account  of  his  method  of  utilising  electricity 
in  connection  with  a  clock,  and  we  note  a  correspondent  in  the  English 
Mechanic,  last  week,  stating  that,  for  photographers  or  the  astronomer, 
an  ordinary  striking-clock  can  be  easily  made  to  strike  minutes,  &c., 
by  a  slight  alteration,  and  additions  involving  no  structural  modifica¬ 
tion.  We  think  that  if  clocks  of  such  a  character  were  introduced, 
they  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  the  members  of  the 
fraternity,  as  there  are  many  operations  the  exact  and  ready"  timing  of 
which  would,  on  occasion,  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  experi¬ 
menter.  When  making  comparative  trials  of  plates  under  the  action 
of  various  developers,  when  timing  long  exposures,  and  under  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  readers,  it  is 
not  convenient  to  be  continually  referring  to  a  watch  ;  and  a  clock, 
which  should  strike  out  any  given  time,  and  so  call  attention,  would 
at  times  be  invaluable. 


An  official  note  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  is  published,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  ninety-nine 
photographs  of  various  stages  of  the  eclipse  of  March  last  were  taken 
with  the  photo-heliographic  apparatus — a  goodly"  number  of  negatives, 
though  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  were  satisfactory,  nor  do  we 
know  when  they  will  be  utilised.  In  one  observatory  or  another 
there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  of  negatives  accumulated  for  the 
use  of — posterity  we  suppose. 


Professor  Tromiiolt,  whose  photographic  experiments  upon  the 
aurora  we  recently  alluded  to,  has  written,  and  during  the  present 
month  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low,  and  Co.  will  publish  a  work  entitled 
Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  It  will  contain  a  complete 
popular  scientific  exposition  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  known  as  the  aurora  borealis  or  “  northern  lights, 
to  the  study  of  which  the  professor  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life.  The  work  will  have  illustrations  from  photographs,  &c. 
Is  this  to  be  another  instance  of  pretty  engraving  from  incomplete 
photographs  P 


The  question  of  the  possibility  of  photographing  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  has  often  been  raised,  the  endeavour  to  obtain  photographs  of 
objects  in  running  streams  having  hitherto  met  with  no  satisfactory 
results.  Experiments,  which  have  been  recorded  by"  us,  have  been 
made  in  Lake  Geneva  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  sun’s  rays  pene¬ 
trate,  and  similar  ones  were  made  last  month  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  with  the  same  object.  The  experimenters,  Messrs.  II.  Fol  and  Ed. 
Tarasin,  found  that  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  was  quenched  at  a  depth 
of  about  four  hundred  metres  (say,  quarter  of  a  mile)  below  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  views  in  the  utter¬ 
most  depths  of  the  ocean  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  slightest 
success,  unless  artificial  illumination  be  made  use  of. 


Photographers,  perhaps,  of  all  workers  in  what  might  be  justly 
termed  scientific  processes,  are  least  liable  to  the  charge  of  buying 
pretty  instruments  as  toys,  and  being  unable  to  put  together  home¬ 
made  arrangements  capable  of  honest  work.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  improvements  in  apparatus  are  merely  finished  copies  o* 
efficient  yet  rough-looking  inventions  of  practical  amateurs.  A\  e  are 
led  into  this  train  of  thought  by"  the  perusal  of  a  paper  recently  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  II.  Cunnynghame,  in  which 
he  shows  how  readily*  some  of  the  most  intricate  scientific  instruments 
may  be  made  at  small  cost  by  a  student  in  a  manner  that  shall 
render  them  as  useful  in  teaching  as  the  elaborate  brass  and  glass 
work  of  the  opticians’  shops.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some 
of  his  words,  as  they  bear  upon  the  use  of  instruments  familiar  to  all 
photographers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  their 
work. 


“  Every  amateur,”  he  says,  “  who  has  dabbled  a  little  in  science, 
no  less  than  every"  man  who  has  made  it  his  profession,  knows  the 
expense  of  scientific  instruments.  If  he  wants  to  measure  the  length 
of  a  wave  of  light  there  is  a  bbprism  to  be  bought,  mounted  on  its 
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stand  of  polished  brass,  with  a  parallel  slit  in  another  similarly 
polished  stand,  a  collimating  lens,  and  a  similarly  mounted  telescope, 
which  added  together,  make  up  a  pretty  heavy  sum  when  purchased 
from  one  of  our  instrument  makers.  But  people  are  not  sufficiently 
aware,  because  they  have  not  been  taught,  that  as  far  as  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  light  goes,  such  wave  lengths  can  bi  measured 
with  all  the  accuracy  that  educational  purposes  require,  with  a  small 
piece  of  visiting  card,  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  an  inch  square,  and  a 
two-foot  rule,  total  cost,  say  one  penny.”  [A  cheap  rule !  most 
probably  a  clerical  error  for  one  shilling.] 


Again',  “  in  the  same  way  a  spectroscope  can  be  made  out  of  paper 
tubes,  cheap  lenses,  a  few  pieces  of  glass,  and  a  little  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  at  a  total  cost  of,  say  5s.,  which  will  divide  the  D  sodium  line 
in  a  manner  quite  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics.  Instances 
of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  There  is  no  scientific  in¬ 
strument,  of  any  sort,  which  cannot  be  made  to  serve  for  educational 
purposes,  at  a  cost  of  as  many  shillings  as  it  now  costs  pounds.” 


In  connection  with  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  open  on  Monday  next,  we  have  received  a  very  useful  Railway 
Guide  and  Route  Booh ,  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Somers  Tine, 
the  official  agent  of  the  Exhibition.  In  addition  to  full  information 
regarding  means  of  conveyance  from  all  parts  of  Loudon  and  the 
provinces,  the  book  contains  maps  of  the  district,  plans  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  and  grounds,  as  well  as  useful  notes  and  hints  to  visitors.  Our 
provincial  friends  and  “ country  cousins”  will  find  this  a  most  useful 
guide. 


The  contract  for  photographing  the  exhibition  and  grounds,  as  well 
as  the  special  work  required  by  the  exhibitors,  has,  we  hear,  been 
granted  to  the  Woodbury  Company,  whose  facilities  for  the  rapid 
production  of  large  numbers  of  pictures  for  publication  purposes  will 
enable  them  to  readily  meet  all  demands  that  may  be  made  upon 
them.  The  department  of  portraiture  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
W.  and  I).  Downey,  who  are  equally  competent  in  their  branch  of 
the  business,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to. give  every  satisfaction  in 
all  kinds  of  portrait  work. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  last  week,  Mr.  G.  Howard,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  said  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  had 
been  obliged  of  late  years  to  limit  the  conditions  under  which  photo¬ 
graphic  firms  were  allowed  to  take  photographs  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Gallery.  No  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  German  and  French  firms 
who  had  taken  a  large  number  of  photographs,  which  would  not  also 
be  afforded  to  any  other  firm,  who  would  comply  with  the  necessary 
conditions  as  to  protecting  the  pictures  from  the  sun  and  the  weather. 


This  is  good  news  for  English  photographers  who,  hitherto,  have 
considered  that  their  foreign  brethren  have  enjoyed  exceptional 
privileges.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  who  will  be  the  first 
English  photographer  permitted  to  erect  an  unsightly  iron  building 
in  front  of  the  National  Gallery — for  “  protecting  the  pictures  from 
the  sun  and  the  weather,”  while  they  are  being  photographed. 

- + - - 

IIYDROKINONE. 

Some  weeks  ago,  there  was  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  had 
evidently  complained  that  formulae  were  given  sometimes  in  saturated 
solutions,  instead  of  in  definite  quantities.  As  I  have  continued  to  use 
this  developer,  although  somewhat  modified  from  the  saturated  solution 
formula,  and  as  I  believe  that,  so  far  from  being  a  weaker  developer  than 
pyro,  it  is  infinitely  stronger,  and  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  cursory 
dismissal  it  is  obtaining  just  now,  I  send  you  the  formula  as  I  now  use 
it,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  like  to  test  the  value  of  this 
developer  for  themselves.  I  think  I  gave  it  a  severe  test  yesterday 
afternoon  at  4  p.m.,  in  taking  a  bookcase,  full  of  books  of  all  colours 
of  binding,  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  -/g  stop  (medium),  in  thirty 


seconds.  The  bookcase  was  ten  feet  from  a  window  facing  S.E.,  open , 
with  the  sun  long  past  the  window,  as  the  time  will  show;  the 
window  also,  in  small  part,  unavoidably  occupied  by  the  camera. 

A 


Ilvdrokinone  .  80  grains. 

Methylated  spirit  .  7  ounces. 

Glycerine . 1  ounce. 


Needs  no  filtering. 

These  dissolve  the  hydrokinone  more  quickly  than  water. 


B 


Carbonate  potass .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  4  ounces. 


Filter  twice  through  double  papers.  It  is  important  to  filter  this  well. 


C 

Tartaric  acid  . 

Water  . ■  • . 

Filter  once. 


1  dram. 
1  ounce. 


For  use : — A  one  dram,  to  B  four  drams.  Stir.  Pour  on  to  plate  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  Return  to  the  developing  cup,  into 
which  previously  put  ten  minims  of  C.  Stir,  and  return  developer  to 
plate,  and  the  image  will  quickly  appear.  Let  developer  act  fully. 
Short  exposures  give  best  results.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS 
IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER.* 

Table  No.  2. 


One  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

17 

18 

19 

20 

One  minim  ammonia . 

21 

22 

23 

2t 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

29 

30 

31 

32 

No.  17. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  normal  (slightly 
greater  than  that  of  No.  2),f  Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development, 
about  twenty  minutes. 

No.  18. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  slightly  over  (some¬ 
what  greater  than  that  of  No.  2).  Shadows  clear.  Time  of  develop¬ 
ment,  half  an  hour. 

No.  19. — Highest  figure  visible,  19.  Density  normal  (distinctly  less 
than  that  of  No.  3).  Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development,  half  an 
hour. 

No.  20. — Highest  figure  visible,  18.  Density  under  (distinctly  less 
than  that  of  No.  4).  Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development,  half 
an  hour. 

No.  21. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  slightly  over  (clearly 
greater  than  that  of  No.  5).  Shadows  very  slightly  veiled.  Time  of 
development,  about  ten  minutes. 

No.  22. — Last  figure  visible,  21.  Density  normal  (not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  No.  G).  Shadows  very  slightly  veiled.  Time  of  develop¬ 
ment,  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

No.  23. — Last  figure  visible,  20.  Density  much  over  (much  greater 
than  that  of  No.  7).  Shadows  slightly  veiled,  with  distinct  yellow 
discolouration.  Time  of  development,  half  an  hour. 

No.  24. — Last  figure  visible,  18.  Density  under  (considerably  less 
than  that  of  No.  8).  Shadows  clear.  Time  of  development,  half 
an  hour. 

No.  25. — Last  figure  visible,  23.  Density  slightly  over  (much 
greater  than  that  of  No.  9).  Shadows  distinctly  veiled.  Time  of 
development,  about  five  minutes. 

No.  26. — Last  figure  visible,  24.  Density  much  over  (very  much 
greater  than  that  of  No.  10).  Shadows  distinctly  veiled.  Time  of 
development,  about  eight  minutes. 

No.  27. — Last  figure  visible,  21.  Density  much  over  (much  greater 
than  that  of  No.  11).  Shadows  very  slightly  veiled,  with  slight 
yellow  discolouration.  Time  of  development  quarter  of  an  hour. 

No.  28. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  much  over  (con-. 

*  Continued  from  page  262. 

t  See  British  Journal  or  Photography  for  April  24tli,  page  261. 
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siderably  greater  tlian  that  of  No.  12).  Shadows  very  slightly 
veiled.  Time  of  development  about  twenty  minutes. 

No.  29. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  under,  but  decidedly 
greater  than  that  of  No.  13).  Shadows  somewhat  veiled.  Time  of 
development  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

No.  30.- — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density  normal  (decidedly 
greater  than  that  of  No.  14).  Shadows  somewhat  veiled.  Time  of 
development  about  three  minutes. 

No.  31. — Highest  figure  visible,  24.  Density,  somewhat  over 
(decidedly  greater  than  that  of  No.  15).  Shadows  considerably 
veiled.  Time  of  development,  about  five  minutes. 

No.  32. — Highest  figure  visible,  22.  Density,  normal  (a  shade 
greater  than  that  of  16).  Shadows  somewhat  veiled.  Time  of 
development,  about  ten  minutes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  within  brackets  refer  to 
Table  No.  1,  which  differs  from  Table  No.  2  as  regards  quantities  of 
ingredients,  only  in  as  much  as  there  is  half  a  grain  pyro  to  each  ounce 
of  developer  in  place  of  one  grain. 

In  looking  down  the  column  headed  quarter  grain  bromide  of 
ammonia,  we  find  a  great  difference  from  the  corresponding  column 
in  Table  No.  1.  In  this  latter  the  density  steadily  falls  off  from  the 
beginning.  In  Table  No.  2  it  increases  with  increase  of  ammonia  to 
the  middle  of  the  table,  then  falls  off  again.  Here,  as  in  Table  No.  1, 
defail  increases  np  to  the  third  plate,  then  falls  off  again. 

The  very  same,  both  as  regards  density  and  detail,  may  be  said  of 
the  column  headed  half  grain  bromide  as  of  that  headed  quarter  grain, 
except  that  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the  case  of  No.  22.  Of  this 
more  anon.  I  fear  I  have  made  a  blunder  in  the  case  of  this  plate. 

In  the  column  headed  one  grain  bromide  of  ammonia,  the  falling 
off  of  density  does  not  occur  till  the  last  figure,  and  then  is  but  slight. 
It  is  much  less  noticeable  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
column  of  table  No.  1.  In  the  case  of  this,  the  third  column  (of  table 
No.  2),  the  detail  increases  steadily  from  beginning  to  end.  Of  the 
fourth  column  the  same  may  be  said  as  regards  increase  of  both 
detail  and  density  as  of  the  third.  This  corresponds  also  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  fourth  column  of  table  No.  1. 

In  the  first  horizontal  line,  that  which  represents  half  a  minim  of 
ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  developer,  we  find  density  not  increasing 
up  to  a  certain  point  with  increase  of  bromide  as  in  the  corresponding 
line  of  Table  No.  1,  but  remaining  very  nearly  constant  through  the 
first  three  figures,  then  somewhat  abruptly  falling  off.  There  is 
steady  falling  off  of  detail  from  beginning  to  end. 

Probably,  precisely  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  second  lino  as  of 
the  first,  except  for  the  appearance  of  No.  22.  In  this  plate  the 
density  is  less  than  that  of  any  adjacent  plate,  that  is  to  say,  if  either 
18,  21,  23  or  26,  whilst  the  last  figure  visible  is  higher  than  that 
visible  in  the  case  of  23,  which  lias,  according  to  the  table,  received 
more  ammonia.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  and  also  that, 
according  to  my  notes,  the  time  taken  for  development  was  unac¬ 
countably  short,  I  can  only  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  developer, 
No.  22, 1  have  made  a  mistake  in  measuring  the  ingredients,  and  have 
added  too  much  ammonia.  I  did  not  notice  the  incongruity  of  this 
plate  till  making  the  present  careful  comparisons  of  one  plate  with 
another,  or  I  should  have  repeated  the  development  with  one  of 
several  plates  which  I  had  exposed  in  case  of  accident.  It  is 
now,  unfortunately,  too  late  as  I  have  used  the  plates  for  other  ex¬ 
periments.  I  can  therefore  only,  with  due  apology,  ask  that  any  one 
who  has  been  patient  enough  to  follow  me  thus  far  will  consider  plate 
No.  22  to  be  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  third  line  both  density  and  detail  increase  to  a  certain  point, 
then  fall  off  again. 

In  the  fourth  line  both  density  and  detail  increase  through  the  first 
three  plates — detail,  be  it  observed,  increasing  distinctly  with  increase 
of  bromide — then  fall  off  in  the  last  plate  of  all. 

On  the  whole  I  give  preference  to  plate  No.  31  over  all  others  in 
this  Table  No.  2,  although  the  density  is  somewhat  too  great.  De¬ 
veloper  No  31  consists  of  one  grain  pyro,  one  grain  bromide  of  am¬ 
monium,  and  four  minims  ammonia  to  each  ounce.  The  Time  taken 
for  development — five  minutes — is  by  no  means  extravagant. 

I  would  point  out  as  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  case  of  table  No.  3, 
the  time  taken  for  development  has  been  with  each  developer,  except 
in  such  cases  as  the  limit  of  half  an  hour  has  been  reached  in  both 


cases,  greater  than  with  the  corresponding  developer  in  Table  No.  1, 
We  then  see  that  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  or  not  pyro  acts  as  a 
restrainer  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  acts  as  a  retarder.  If  it  does 
not  altogether  stop  thek  appearance  of  detail  it  shows  it. 

W,  K,  Burton. 

- + - 

THE  PART  GELATINE  PLAYS  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

Were  it  not  that  probably  Mr.  Lloyd  may  have  written,  as  he  did 
last  week,  through  misunderstanding  one  sentence  in  my  first  article 
on  this  subject,  which  I  see  can  be  read  in  two  ways,  I  would  not 
reply  to  his  article.  In  saying  that  I  had  “repeated  the  Editors’ 
experiments  beforehand,  &c.,”  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  he 
has  said  something  funny.  But  }rour  readers  will  have  their  own 
opinions  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  hint  that  his  opponent  is 
guilty  of  untruthfulness  just  for  the  sake  of  attempting  to  appear 
witty. 

My  experiments,  which  were  undertaken  about  two  years  ago, 
were  really  to  discover  if  there  were  any  difference  in  the  reduction 
by  the  developer  of  particles  of  washed  silver  bromide  acted  upon 
for  a  short  time  by  light,  to  that  of  those  which  had  not  been  so 
acted  upon.  I  could  discover  none.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  that 
boiling  the  particles  appeared  to  make  no  difference,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  reduction  to  a  metallic  state  by  the  developer  was  concerned. 
This  point  was,  as  I  said,  “  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  the 
Editors’  experiments”  with  Burton’s  precipitation  method. 

After  a  third  of  a  column  of  matter,  in  which  one  half  directly 
contradicts  the  other,  Mr.  Lloyd  confesses  that  if  bromide  of  silver 
is  washed  and  boiled  in  pure  distilled  water,  probably  no  change  takes 
place.  As  that  was  the  keystone  of  my  argument  I  think  we  can 
go  on. 

In  his  former  communication  Mr.  Lloyd  questioned  two  of  my 
statements,  and  distinctly  confined  himself  to  those  two.  But  now  he 
drags  in  other  questions  which  are  quite  distinct. 

The  first  question  was  whether  the  action  of  boiling  or  emulsifica¬ 
tion  with  ammonia  is  to  slightly  decompose  the  gelatine,  thereby 
allowing  the  particles,  when  acted  upon  by  light,  to  burst  the  gelatine 
cells  more  readily. 

Mr.  Lloyd  oniy  questioned  if  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  had 
anything  to  do  with  causing  the  increased  sensitiveness. 

The  second  question  was  whether  the  decomposed  gelatine  was 
afterwards  washed  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Lloyd  challenged  me  to  prove  that  a  gelatine  which  has  been 
“partially  decomposed  or  has  lost  some  of  its  hardness”  will  produce 
a  more  sensitive  film  when  afterwards  combined  with  silver  bromide 
than  the  same  gelatine  unboiled.  In  speaking  of  boiled  emulsion,  of 
course  I  only  referred  to  the  ordinary  way,  viz.,  of  boiling  a  small 
amount  of  gelatine  with  bromide  of  silver  and  an  excess  of  soluble 
bromide,  as  used  in  every  day  emulsion  making. 

Our  Editors  agreed  with  me  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  pro¬ 
duced  by  boiling  must  be  due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  gelatine, 
though  he  considered  that  such  decomposition  might  possibly  produce 
a  partial  reduction  of  the  silver  salt.  I,  therefore,  in  my  repty, 
quoted  the  case  of  leucine,  in  which  the  sensitiveness  is  produced 
through  the  previous  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  and  not  from  any 
combination  between  the  haloid  salts  and  the  gelatine  which  could 
have  produced  during  boiling  a  compound  giving  increased  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

Mr.  Lloyd  now  sa3's  that  I  have  only  shown  that  sensitiveness 
obtained  bjr  boiling,  or  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  is  due  to 
alkalinity,  and  asks  what  would  be  the  effect  on  an  emulsion  decom¬ 
posed  by  a  free  acid.  By  the  boiling  process  the  gelatine  solution  is 
purposely  slightly  acidified  before  boiling,  and  some  years  ago  Dr. 
Vogel  produced  an  emulsion  with  acetic  acid,  as  rapid  as  ordinary 
plates. 

Captain  Abney,  in  speaking  oil  this  subject,  pointed  out  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  a  perfectly  neutral  or  alkaline  state  of  tlio 
emulsion  should  be  conducive  to  sensitiveness,  and  seeing  the  use  made 
of  ammonia  there  is  at  first  sight  much  in  it.  Dr.  Vogel,  by  this 
experiment,  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  as  silver  bromide  is 
not  soluble  in  acetic  acid  we  have  here  one  more  proof  that  the 
sensitiveness  is  “wholly  due  to  a  physical  change ,  and  not  to  a  chemical 
change  in  the  silver  bromide .” 

I  ask  what  can  this  phj’sical  change  be  but  a  decomposition  of  the 
gelatine,  as  it  can  be  produced  both  by  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  in 
both  of  which  gelatine  is  more  or  less  soluble. 

And  I  further  ask  if  instead  of  not  standing  my  ground,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  charges  me  with,  I  have  not  conclusively  answered  him,  and 
have  proved  my  statement  that  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  emulsion. 
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in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  bromide,  the  action  of  boiling-  and 
emulsification  with  ammonia  is  to  simply  decompose  or  act  upon 
the  gelatine  without  having  any  chemical  action  on  the  silver 
bromide. 

We  now  come  to  another  point  which  is  very  important,  and  that 
is,  how  is  it  that  by  prolonged  boiling,  especially  with  an  alkali,  the 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine  produces  a  reduction  of  the  haloid 
salts  ? 

Gelatine  has  an  affinity  for  bromide,  with  which  it  combines.  If 
we  boil  gelatine  with  pure  washed  silver  bromide  as  in  Abney’s 
precipitation  method,  the  alkaline  reaction  set  up  soon  causes  the 
bromide  to  combine  with  the  gelatine,  and  we  obtain  at  first  fog 
which  is  a  slight  reduction,  and  if  we  boil  for  a  sufficient  time  a 
complete  reduction  of  the  silver  takes  place.  But  if  we  have  an 
excess  of  soluble  bromide,  the  gelatine  will  combine  with  the  bromine 
from  that  first,  because  bromine  has  a  greater  affinity  for  silver  than 
potassium,  and  that  is  why,  by  adding  an  excess  of  the  potassium 
bromide,  we  can  boil  and  thereby  further  decompose  the  gelatine 
without  any  reduction  of  the  silver  haloid.  By  prolonged  boiling 
the  gelatine  would  afterwards  combine  with  the  bromine  in  the  silver 
bromide  and  fog  would  be  produced. 

Probably  this  bromine  is  afterwards  washed  out,  or  by  having  a 
restrainer  with  the  gelatine  the  plates  would  be  slower  instead  of 
more  rapid.  Acetic  acid  also  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and  was  used  as 
such  in  the  wet  plate  days.  A  thorough  investigation  into  this 
subject  would  probably  lead  to  some  important  results. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  action  of  light  on  the  particles  is 
to  burst  the  cells  of  the  gelatine  is  quite  distinct.  I  never  meant 
that  boiling  burst  the  cells,  and  this  is  where  Mr.  Lloyd  seems  to 
have  quite  misunderstood  me. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  believing  in  the  vibratory  action 
of  light  on  the  sensitive  plate  can  possibly  explain  the  formation  of 
the  invisible  image  without  agreeing  to  this  bursting  of  the  cells  of 
the  gelatine. 

If  the  particles  of  silver  bromide  are  surrounded  by  either  gelatine 
or  collodion  in  a  fluid  state,  a  short  exposure  to  light  does  not  effect 
them,  (even  prolonged  exposure  only  does  so  to  a  slight  extent)  ;  but 
if  a  plate  is  covered  with  the  emulsion  and  allowed  to  set,  (the 
gelatine  thereby  contracting  on  the  molecules),  on  exposure  to  light 
the  invisible  photographic  image  is  produced.  Why  ?  Because  the 
vibration  of  the  atoms  has  burst  or  fractured  the  cells  of  the 
gelantine  through  the  latter  having  lost  the  elasticity  which  they  had 
when  in  a  fluid  state ;  aud,  in  consequence,  the  developer  reduces  the 
silver  through  the  protecting  power  of  the  gelatine  being  destroyed. 
But  if,  after  exposing  the  plate,  we  scrape  off  the  emulsion,  remelt  it 
and  coat  another  plate,  we  shall  find  that  all  trace  of  the  exposure  to 
light  has  been  removed,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  another  picture 
perfect  in  tones  from  light  to  dark. 

Captain  Abney  produced  a  singular  experiment  at  the  Cantor 
Lectures  last  week,  which  very  strongly  supports  my  theory.  He 
applied  a  warm  iron  to  the  back  of  a  sensitive  gelatine  plate,  the 
latter  wras  then  exposed  to  a  phosphorescent  tablet,  on  development 
the  image  of  the  base  of  the  iron  appeared  on  the  plate.  If  the 
gelatine  plate  had  been  allowed  to  cool  before  exposure  to  light,  he 
said  there  would  have  been  no  trace  of  the  image. 

This  proves  not  only  that  the  heat  had  given  extra  activity  to  the 
molecules  of  bromide  of  silver,  but  it  had  also  partially  softened  and 
made  more  elastic  the  gelatine,  the  cells  of  which  in  the  second  ex¬ 
periment  in  cooling  had  again  contracted  on  to  the  molecules,  and,  in 
consequence,  there  Avas  no  trace  of  the  image  in  that  case. 

If  it  wrero  not  so  how  is  it  that  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  iron  did  not  produce  ns,  permanent  a  result  as 
when  they  are  vibrated  by  light. 

Again,  by  what  other  theory  can  wre  explain  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  in  eliminating  the  effect  of  light  from  a 
gelatine  plate  ?  Believers  in  electro-chemical  development  please 
explain  ? 

Want  of  space  prevents  mo  replying  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  other  questions 
this  week.  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- ♦ - 

A  TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  IV. 

In  attempting  to  give  something  like  a  correct  impression  of  what  is 
so  widely  known  by  repute  as  “The  Alhambra,”  my  first  task  with 
most  of  my  readers  will  be  to  blot  out  several  false  impressions  that 
exist  in  the  minds  of  most  people  who  have  not  visited  this  part  of 
Spain.  The  general  idea  of  “  The  Alhambra”  is, — it  certainly  was 
my  idea, —  that  it  consists  of  a  beautiful,  but  not  very  large, 


Moorish  palace,  the  Alhambra  certainly  contains  a  Moorish  palace, 
but  it  contains  two  Moorish  palaces,  besides  a  Christian  one. 
But  the  Alhambra  contains,  besides  palaces,  several  mosques,  several 
gates,  a  great  many  towers,  gardens,  dwelling-houses,  an  enormous 
water  reservoir,  roads,  woods,  ravines,  hills,  and  even  hotels.  In  fact, 
the  Alhambra  grounds  are  several  leagues  in  circumference,  and  were 
fitted  to  hold  40,000  men,  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  .So 
much  for  the  extent  of  the  Alhambra,  now  for  its  appearance.  The 
general  idea  of  the  Alhambra  is,— it  certainly  was  my  idea,  -that  the 
beauty  of  it  lies  in  the  palace  alone.  Glorious  as  the  Moorish  palace 
is,  I  verily  think  that  the  hand  of  Nature  has  been  even  more  lavish 
of  beauty  than  the  hand  of  Art.  The  Vega  or  Plain  of  Granada  is 
beautiful,  the  rivers  of  the  Plain  are  beautiful,  the  views  of  the 
Alhambra  are  beautiful  as  the  views  from  it,  and  the  snowy  Sierra 
Nevada  make  a  horizon  to  the  picture  of  surpassing  sweetness;  and  the 
cool  breezes  from  these  mountains  add  a  freshness  and  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  to  the  whole  prospect.  1  can  warmly  sympathise  with 
the  legend  of  the  Moors  that  over  Granada  hung  their  future  Paradise. 
Another  Moorish  tradition  1  can  well  understand,  that  the  king  who 
built  the  palaces  of  the  Alhambra  was  an  adept  in  the  black  science  of 
alchemy,  and  could  produce  at  will  gold  and  silver  for  the  decoration 
of  his  palace. 

The  Plain  of  Granada  “  spreads  out,”  says  Washington  Irving 
(Conquest  of  Granada ,  Routledge,  1850,  page  2),  “  to  a  circumference  of 
thirty-seven  leagues,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.”  The  plain  is 
watered  by  the  two  streams  Darro  and  Genii,  which  join  their  waters 
close  to  the  city.  Three  hills  surmount  the  city  divided  by  two  ravines, 
and  on  these  hills  are  placed  the  various  parts  composing  the  one  grand 
whole— the  Alhambra.  The  whole  grounds  of  this  fortress — for  such 
we  may  call  it— are,  or  once  were,  surrounded  by  a  wall;  at  various 
points  of  this  Avail  are  strong  towers  numbering,  at  one  time,  over  a 
thousand,  but  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers;  some  of  these  towers 
were  destroyed  by  the  Christian  conquerors  of  the  Moor,  others  by 
the  French  during  the  Peninsular  Avar.  Beginning  at  the  west  avo 
first  come  to  the  Torres  Bermejas  on  one  of  the  three  hills  separated 
by  a  ravine  from  the  main  part  of  the  Alhambra.  Across  this  ravine 
and  still  keeping  to  the  Avest,  and  noticing  only  the  most  important 
towers  noAv  remaining,  Ave  find  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  or  Watch-tower. 
Noav  keeping  along  the  northern  side  of  the  main  hill  avc  reach  the 
Torre  del  Cubo  or  ToAver  of  the  Tub  ;  the  To  avc  r  of  the  Ambassadors 
due  north  aud  forming  part  of  the  Moorish  Palace ;  Torre  de  las 
Damas  or  Ladies’  Tower,  Avhere  a  photographer  has  uoav  his  abode  ; 
Torre  de  los  Picos  or  Tower  of  Peaks  ;  Torre  de  las  Infantas,  Avhere 
three  princessess  where  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  man  until  two  of  them 
ran  aAvay  Avith  the  first  two  men  they  saw,  and  the  third  had  all  the 
will  to  do  the  same,  but  lacked  the  head  for  the  descent  from  the 
tower;  passing  round  the  eastern  end,  and  skirting  the  third  hill  of 
the  Alhambra,  called  the  Generality,  avc  come  to  tho  tower  of  the 
Seven  Storeys — Siete  Suelos ;  and  then  passing  the  Torre  de  las 
Cabezas,  or  ToAver  of  the  Heads,  we  come  to  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
palace  grounds,  the  Gate  of  Justice.  But  Ave  have  no  right  to  be 
inside  the  grounds  at  all,  for  Ave  have  not  yet  entered  by  the  chief 
gate  of  the  grounds;  and  to  this  gate  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
accompany  me. 

Let  us  start  from  the  toAvn  of  Granada,  itself  built  partly  on  the 
plain,  but  chiefly  on  the  steep  slopes  of  tAvo  hills.  Let  us  ascend  the 
Alhambra  hill,  and  just  Avlien  our  breath  is  failing  us  we  come  face 
to  face  Avith  an  ancient  gate  bearing  the  device  of  three  pomegranates, 
“  Grauadas,”  the  emblem  of  the  province.  This  then  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Alhambra.  Continuing  our  Avay,  always  uphill,  we  pass 
through  a  long  arch  of  splendid  elms,  planted,  it  is  said,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  our  right,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  height  above  us,  Ave  have  the  Torres  Bermejas,  Vermilion  or  Red 
Toxvers.  Commentators  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name ;  good 
authorities  say  the  name  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  tower.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  that  except  that  the  toAver  appears  to  me 
no  more  red  than  the  other  toAvers.  Other  authorities,  with  equal 
plausibility,  say  the  name  of  the  toAver  is  Torre  de  los  Bermejos,  or 
ToAver  of  the  Red-heads.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  cither  if,  as 
they  say,  a  family  of  red-headed  Moors  once  dwelt  therein.  It  is 
noAV  a  prison,  and  I  Avas  in  the  prison  and  talked  to  a  confined  officer, 
of  which  I  may  say  more  at  a  later  time.  If  Ave  hold  straight  up  the 
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venue  of  elms  we  should  come  to  two  hotels,  the  Siete  Suelos  ou  the 
eft,  and  the  Washington  Irving  on  the  right.  The  latter  is  a  first- 
;laS3  hotel,  and  I  recommend  any  one  going  to  Granada  to  stay  there 
and  nowhere  else.  If  we  proceed  still  further  past  these  hotels  we 
shall  come  to  the  cemetery,  then  down  a  hill,  along  the  valley  of  a 
river,  and  finally  somewhere  among  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

We  have  all  this  time  been  leaving  the  chief  part  of  the  Alhambra 
on  our  left  or  north  side,  so  let  us  again  go  back  to  the  pomegranate 
gate,  and  face  up-hill  once  more.  A  marble  cioss  close  to  a  little 
cottage;— the  cross  erected  by  Ferdinand  to  mark  the  place  where 
King°Boabdil,  the  Moor,  gave  up  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra  to  his 
conquerors.  Washington  Irving  seems  to  think  that  Boabdil  left  by 
some  other  road,  but  in  a  church  I  saw  a  picture  representing  the 
delivery  of  the  keys,  and  certainly  the  picture  represents  the  scene 
near  this  cross  ;  the  picture,  I  admit,  may  be  a  fraud,  but  on  the  whole 
I  incline  to  trust  to  its  accuracy. 

Once  more  forward,  keeping  up  the  hill  slightly  on  the  left  incline, 
past  a  fountain  erected  by  Charles  V.,  then  a  sharp  three-quarters  left 
about,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Gate  of  Justice,  the  entrance 
to  the  Palace  grounds.  This  gate  is  of  marble,  and  bears  several  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Moorish  and  Gothic,  but  the  chief  points  are  a  hand  and 
a  key  engraved  on  its  arch.  Stories  and  traditions  are  rife  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  symbols,  but  we  need  not  enter  into  the  matter 
further  than  to  say  that  probably  they  are  simply  religious  emblems 
of  the  Saracen.  Passing  through  this  gate,  and  ascending  a  short 
incline,  we  have  on  our  right  the  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  a  ridiculous 
edifice  for  such  a  place,  and  almost  straight  in  front  of  us  the  Puerto 
del  Vino,  or  Wine  Gate.  Passing  the  side  of  this  arch  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  wide,  nearly  square  open  space,  the  Plaza  do  los  Algibes,  or 
Cistern-place.  An  immense  tank  of  water  is  below  our  feet,  but 
covered  over  except  one  or  two  well-openings ;  in  front  of  us,  across 
the  plaza,  a  sort  of  rampart  backed  by  towers,  behind  us  the  Moorish 
palace,  slightly  to  the  right.  Let  us  now  walk  across  the  plaza  to  a 
low  wall  and  look  over,— what  a  view  !  The  side  of  the  fortress  and 
the  hill  running  steep  down  to  the  bed  of  the  River  Darro,  a  little 
Alameda  or  grove  of  trees  by  the  river  side,  then  rising  steep  over 
against  us  a  hill  covered  with  picturesque  white  houses,  culminating 
in  the  heights  of  San  Nicolas ;  the  houses  not  in  the  irritating  sym¬ 
metry  of  streets,  but  scattered  without  system  or  design  over  the 
steep  slope,  and  intersected  by  winding  paved  lanes,  and  broken  up 
here  and  there  with  a  tall  tree  or  a  clump  of  bushes.  Look  to  the 
right,  the  beetling  rocky  face  of  the  Alhambra  Crag,  the  towers  on  its 
very  edge,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Generalife,  and  a  loftyr  bare 
hill  behind  it,  where  the  Moorish  king  in  time  of  insurrection  went  to 
look  down  on  his  rebellious  city,  and  so  called  La  Silla  del  Moro,  the 
Moor’s  Seat.  To  the  far  west  you  see  over  the  city  of  Granada,  the 
Vega,  peaceful,  smiling,  still,  and  the  undulating  line  of  a  range  of 
mountains  leading  the  eye  into  unknown  space.  Not  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  truly,  but  to  be  dreamed  of  for  all  time  ! 

Many  such  views  can  be  got  in  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra  ;  we 
are  close  to  another,  let  us  at  once  go  and  see  it.  Cross  once  more  the 
Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  along  the  base  of  the  rampart,  through  that 
gaping  crowd  of  black-gowned  divinity  students,  through  a  wooden 
door,  and  into  a  slip  of  a  garden  along  the  south  side  of  a  wall  in  the 
fortress.  You  are  now  in  the  Adarbes,  go  as  far  along  the  walk  as 
you  can  get,  turn  suddenly  right  about,  and  look  and  wonder.  At 
your  feet  the  ravine  all  dusky  brown  with  the  elm  trees ;  jutting  out 
from  the  fortress  wall  over  and  into  the  ravine  a  tower ;  behind  it  the 
Gate  of  Justice  ;  beyond  the  elms,  in  the  far  distance,  the  snow- 
covered  Sierra  Nevada,  perhaps  pink  with  the  blush  of  the  setting 
sun  !  One  of  the  loveliest  views  I  ever  saw  ;  I  had  the  temerity  to 
photograph  this  view,  how  far  short  I  have  fallen  of  even  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  original,  although  my  photograph  cannot  be  called  a 
downright  bad  one  as  photographs  of  such  scenery  go ! 

We  are  now  pretty  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  grounds;  let 
us  fly  over  a  wall — for  we  must  either  fly  or  retrace  our  steps  for  a 
good  bit — and  we  shall  find  ourselves  near  another  tower  of  ancient 
guise  and  origin,  looking  either  straight  back  into  the  palace-grounds 
or  over  a  precipice  on  to  the  city  below.  This  is  the  Torre  de  la 
Vela,  or  watch-tower.  A  bell  is  here,  and  a  bell  of  mighty  import. 
It  is  rung  every  night  by  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  and  each  stroke 
symbolises  some  great  event  in  Granadine  history.  On  a  certain  eve, 


too,  the  belles  of  Granada  come  and  toll  this  bell ;  who  tolls  best  gets 
the  best  master— I  mean  husband— so  at  least  I  was  informed.  We 
will  not  enter  the  Moorish  Palace,  but  I  shall  for  the  present  ask  my 
readers  to  turn  back  with  me  to  the  Cistern  place,  cross  it,  and  notice 
a  hideous  structure  like  a  bull-ring  facing  us  as  nearly  as  a  building  of 
such  a  shape  can  face  anybody.  On  the  left  you  will  find  a  Spanish 
inscription  intimating  on  the  door  that  this  enormity  was  perpetrated 
by  Charles  V. ;  to  his  everlasting  discredit  be  it  chronicled.  Right 
ahead,  only  a  yard  or  two  distant,  is  an  unassuming  little  door,  by 
which  we  shall  enter  next  week.  Andrew  Pringle. 


PRINTING-IN  CLOUDS  IN  LANDSCAPES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  We.t  of  England  Photographic  Association.] 
In  comparing  good  landscape  photographs  of  the  present  day  with 
those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  the  one  point  of  superiority 
most  noticeable  in  the  modern  photographs  is  the  introduction  of 
clouds.  No  landscape  will  now  pass  muster  unless  clouds  in  some 
form  or  ether  are  introduced.  In  the  earlier  days  of  photography 
the  aim  of  landscape  photographers  was  to  obtain  a  dense  sky  in  the 
negative,  which  would  give  a  dead  blank  space  of  white  in  the  print ; 
and  in  cases  where,  from  accident,  the  sky  was  thin,  it  was  the 
common  practice  to  block  out  the  sky  with  a  mask  of  papei  or  black 
varnish. 

The  use  of  gelatine  plates  has  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  clouds  in  our  pictures,  for  fairly  lighted  and 
well  defined  clouds  are  readily  obtained  in  the  same  negative  as  the 
landscape,  provided  such  clouds  are  present  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
picture. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  rare  that  suitable  clouds  are  present 
when  a  negative  of  the  landscape  is  taken,  for  as  a  rule,  when  fine 
masses  of  effective  clouds  are  drifting  about,  the  wind  is  usually  so 
high  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  landscape  work,  and  on  the 
calm  still  days  best  suited  for  photography  the  clouds  are  absent ;  we 
have,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  method  of  printing-in  the  clouds  from 
separate  cloud  negatives.  _  >  . 

The  first  point  necessary  is  to  obtain  a  good  series  of  cloud 
negatives,  not  being  contented  with  a  solitary  plate  or  two,  made 
to  do  service  for  all  classes  of  subjects,  a  series  of  forty  or  fifty 
should  he  kept  on  hand,  and  even  with  this  number  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  up,  say,  a  dozen  of  pictures  for  exhibition.  Each  with 
a  different  sky  and  each  sky  suited  to  its  respective  picture.  I  find  it 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  number  of  cloud  negatives  considerably 
larger  than  the  sizes  in  general  use ;  for  example,  a  12  x  10  plate 
comes  in  well  for  printing  clouds  on  7^  x  5,  or  whole  plate  pictures  ; 
the  print  can  then  be  placed  exactly  in  the  position  to  print  the 
portion  of  cloud  most  suited  to  the  picture ;  whereas,  if  the  cloud 
negative  and  the  print  are  both  the  same  size  we  are  restricted  to 
the  one  position.  In  order  to  select  the  cloud  negative  best  suited 
to  the  print,  I  hold  the  negative  up  to  the  light,  and  placing  the  print 
behind  it  change  the  position  of  each  till  a  suitable  portion  of  cloud 
covers  the  required  space  on  the  print;  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  examine  a  dozen  or  so  of  cloud  negatives  before  finding 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  landscape.  It  is  always  ad\  isahle  to 
number  all  cloud  negatives  and  keep  a  note  of  what  number  is  beat 
suited  to  any  given  picture.  As  an  example  of  the  superiority  of 
pictures  with  clouds  suitably  adapted  to  the  subject,  I  have  here  thiee 
prints  from  the  same  negative  of  Lynmouth  Harbour;  No.  1, without 
clouds;  No.  2,  with  clouds  not  particularly  suitable  for  the  subject; 
and  No.  3,  with  a  mass  of  fine  storm  clouds  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  class  of  picture ;  one  glance  will  show  the  necessity  of  judgment 
in  selection  of  the  cloud  negative.  t  . 

Cloud  negatives  for  printing-in  should  be  thin,  soft,  and  delicate, 
and  any  gelatine  plates  which  do  not  give  sufficient  density  foi 
ordinary  work  may  he  set  aside  and  reserved  as  parliculailv  suite 
for  this” purpose.  On  no  account  should  development  be  pushed  too 
far,  or  ihe  resulting  negatives  will  be  far  too  dense  for  the  purpose  o 
printing-in;  for  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  any  approach  to 
hardness  will  necessitate  long  printing,  and  thus  increase  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  avoiding  a  line  at  the  junction  of  the  horizon  and  the  sky,  an 
the  results  also  will  he  harsh  and  unsatisfactory,  and  instead  ot  im¬ 
proving  the  landscape  may  detract  from  its  merits,  boftness  an 
delicacv  of  gradation  are  the  two  points  to  be  aimed  at,  any  striking 
and  violent  contrasts,  except  for  special  effects,  being  decic  e  y 

objectionable.  .  ...... 

Having  obtained  a  series  of  cloud  negatives,  the  printmg-in  is 
matter  of  little  difficulty,  if  set  about  in  the  proper  way;  the  method 
usually  recommended  is  to  cut  a  paper  mask  with  w  Inch  o  co\  e 
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the  print  while  the  clouds  are  being  printed-in.  With  the  paper 
mask,  however,  I  find  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  more 
or  less  destinct  line  showing  the  junction  of  the  clouds  with  the 
landscape. 

Clouds,  when  properly  printed-in,  should  show  no  line  or  indication 
of  the  join,  and  be,  in  fact,  indistinguishable  from  clouds  taken  with 
the  landscape.  In  the  few  examples  before  us  this  result  is  attained, 
and  with  ordinary  care  and  judgment  the  merest  tyro  can  obtain 
satisfactory  results  quite  equal  to  those  shown. 

My  method  of  [working  is  as  follows : — I  keep  a  perfectly  level 
drawing-board,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  soft  felt.  After  selecting 
a  suitable  cloud  negative,  the  print  is  placed  face  upwards  on  the  felt 
pad,  and  the  cloud  negative,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
print,  is  carefully  adjusted  in  the  required  position  over  it,  small  lead 
weights  being  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  plate  to  hold  it  in  place.  A 
thin  board  or  sheet  of  card  is  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  landscape 
to  within  about  an  inch  or  so  of  the  horizon.  A  soft  silk  handker¬ 
chief  or  towel  is  then  placed  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  outline  of  the  landscape.  The  whole  is  then  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  the  edges  of  the  towel  slightly  moved  every  few 
seconds,  constantly  varying  the  outline,  and  thus  avoiding  any  sign  of 
the  junction  in  printing.  A  little  practice  soon  renders  this  a  simple 
and  easy  matter ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  to  describe  than  to  do. 
This  detailed  description  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  matter 
occupying  a  considerable  time,  but  I  find  I  can  attend  to  three  or  four 
prints  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  printing  from  a  thin  cloud 
negative,  in  a  good  light,  takes  not  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  at 
least  ten  or  a  dozen  prints  may  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 

E.  Brightman. 


TIIE  SOCIETY"  OF  ARTS. 

Spectroscopic  Photography. 

Last  Monday  night  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  delivered  the 
second  of  his  two  Cantor  Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr. 
Francis  Cobb  presided. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  the  substance  of  which  the  prisms  are 
made  for  spectroscopic  photography  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Rays  of  different  colour  are  differently  refracted,  and  have  different 
indices  of  refraction,  according  to  the  material  of  which  the  prism  is 
made.  He  then  placed  five  glass  prisms  cemented  together  on  the 
tops  of  each  other,  in  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  slit  of  the  electric 
lamp,  and  spectra  were  thrown  at  different  places  upon  the  screen  in 
consequence  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass  of  which  the  compound 
prism  was  built  up ;  the  denser  the  glass,  the  greater  being  the 
refraction  and  dispersion.  For  spectroscopic  purposes  it  is  as  well  to 
use  as  dense  a  colourless  glass  as  possible.  He  next  threw  a  spec¬ 
trum  by  means  of  a  direct-vision  prism,  composed  of  three  prisms 
cemented  together.  This  prism  is  useful,  he  said,  in  lecture  experi¬ 
ments  and  for  some  other  purposes,  but  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
spectroscopic  photography,  because  it  gives  too  much  internal  re¬ 
flection,  tending  to  produce  fog  upon  the  plate.  Glass  has  no 
definite  chemical  formula,  but  when  a  material  of  definite  chemical 
composition  is  used,  it  is  invaluable  in  certain  branches  of  spectro¬ 
scopy.  Quartz  is  one  of  these  substances;  its  dispersion  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  glass,  but  it  transmits  rays  which  glass  quenches 
completely.  The  spectrum  of  silver  ignited  in  the  electric  lamp  was 
then  thrown  on  the  screen  through  a  quartz  prism,  and  the  spectrum 
proved  to  be  very  long  in  the  ultra-violet  region.  These  rays  were 
made  visible  by  placing  white  paper  coated  with  sulphate  of  quinine, 
where  the  otherwise  invisible  rays  fell ;  paper  painted  over  with  the 
pai'affin  lubricating  oil  used  for  bicycles  answered  nearly  as  well. 
The  interposition  of  a  sheet  of  glass  cut  off  these  highly  refrangible 
rays.  The  lens  used  in  throwing  the  spectrum  was  of  quartz.  The 
speaker  then  threw  a  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  of  the 
electric  light  spectrum  upon  the  screen.  Both  spectra  had  been 
produced  by  reflection  from  a  metallic  diffraction  grating ;  the  elec¬ 
tric  arc  spectrum  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two  in  the  ultra-violet ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  speaker  was,  that  for  daylight  use  photo¬ 
graphers  would  gain  no  advantage  by  the  use  of  quartz  or  agate 
lenses  in  place  of  glass  lenses,  as  was  done  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Claudet.  When  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  has  to  be 
photographed,  quartz  is,  however,  very  useful.  Iceland  spar  has 
very  nearly  as  much  ray-transmitting  power  as  quartz.  Dr.  Huggins 
had  taken  his  star  spectra  by  means  of  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  and 
the  definition  of  the  photographs  was  very  good.  Captain  Abney 
projected  some  of  Dr.  Huggins’  photographs  upon  the  screen.  A 
glass  mirror  coated  with  silver  does  not  reflect  all  the  rays  perfectly. 

In  ordinary  spectroscopic  work,  the  width  of  the  slit  commonly 


used  is  of  an  inch;  there  is  a  shutter  to  cut  off  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  slit  alternately,  to  enable  the  operator  to  photogragh  two 
contiguous  spectra  upon  one  plate,  for  comparison.  The  speaker 
photographed  two  such  spectra,  keeping  his  camera  steady  by  an  iron 
weight  (of  apparently  live  or  six  pounds)  on  the  top  of  it ;  Ik* 
developed  with  ferrous-oxalate,  and  his  dark-room  lantern  had 
translucent  yellow  windows.  The  speaker  exhibited  a  slide  with 
rack-and-pinion  motion,  for  taking  sixteen  spectra  on  one  plate ;  b., 
believed  that  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar  largely  used  such  a  -Ink 
in  their  researches.  lie  also  exhibited  a  dark  slide  containing  a  glass 
trough,  to  enable  the  operator  to  expose  plates  in  different  liquids  or 
gases,  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  trough  from  outside  tin- 
apparatus  by  means  of  flexible  tubes,  lie  said  that  it  was  useful  in 
testing  the  sensitiveness  of  different  salts  of  silver  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions,  that  being  the  only  Avay  to  isolate  the  salts,  the  results  being 
differentiated;  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  perfect  vacuum,  so  tin- 
salts  cannot  be  isolated  in  that  way. 

Captain  Abney  then  projected  on  the  screen  the  yellowish  light 
transmitted  b}r  bromide  plates,  which  consequently  was  a  light  safe 
for  the  development  of  such  plates.  Next  he  produced  a  white  light; 
like  candle-light,  in  which  he  developed  some  plates  with  safety ;  la- 
explained  that  lie  did  this  by  using  chloride  or  iodide  plates,  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  white  light  by  mixing  yellow  rays  with  the  particular  blue 
rays  which  do  not  act  on  those  plates ;  a  fairly  white  light  can  also  be 
made  by  mixing  red  and  green  rays,  the  effect  of  mixing  different 
coloured  lights  not  being  the  same  as  the  effect  of  mixing  pigments  of 
different  colours,  lie  next  exposed  a  plate  for  twenty  seconds  to  his 
composite  white  light,  then  half  the  same  plate  for  three  or  four 
seconds  to  the  almost  total  darkness  of  the  extreme  violet  rays ;  a 
vigorous  image  developed  on  the  latter  half  of  the  plate;  the  rest  of 
it  was  clear  glass,  free  from  fog.  He  said  that  if  photographers 
would  more  study  these  effects  of  the  influence  of  different  rays  upon 
different  salts,  it  would  often  prevent  their  throwing  unjust  blame 
for  failures  upon  the  makers  of  plates. 

Lastly,  he  spoke  of  diffraction  gratings,  and  exhibited  several, 
together  with  the  spectra  they  threw.  One  he  stated  to  be  a  perfect 
masterpiece;  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Rowlands  of 
Baltimore ;  the  face  was  curved,  and  it  measured  G  x  inches,  or 
about  twenty  inches  of  surface;  with  this  he  projected  on  the  screen 
the  spectrum  of  brass,  which  gave  the  lines  of  copper  and  zinc,  lie 
also  exhibited  a  grating  he  had  obtained  from  Dr.  Rutherford  of  New 
York,  containing  17,000  lines  to  the  inch.  lie  furthermore  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  photographed  grating,  containing 
3000  lines  to  the  Paris  inch. 

- + - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

Malta. 

Malta  !  the  very  word  conjures  up  visions  of  radiant,  sunlit  skies,  of 
orange  groves,  sparkling  fountains,  and  orientalism  in  excel  sis.  To  the 
photographer,  be  he  professional  or  amateur,  with  a  month  to  spare 
and  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket,  a  trip  to  this  sunny  islet  offers  a 
holiday  indeed,  enjoyable  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  bronzed  as  an 
Anglo-Indian,  with  his  general  health  improved,  dyspepsia  vanished 
and  the  appetite  of  two  ordinary  human  beings ;  besides  which  he  will, 
if  he  be  industrious  and  with  half  an  eye  to  business,  he  will  bring 
with  him  a  perfect  collection  of  studies  of  all  descriptions.  The  best 
route  is  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers,  calling  on  the  way 
at  Gibraltar,  the  impregnable. 

On  board  the  boat  the  camera  need  not  be  kept  packed  in  either 
the  hold  or  the  cabin,  for,  given  fine  weather,  opportunities  of 
utilising  it  will  be  constantly  cropping  up.  The  sloping  vineyards 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  almost  desert  island  of  Partellera,  the 
constantly  passing  vessels  of  all  descriptions  and  nationalities,  offer 
studies  well  worth  transferring  to  the  gelatine  plate  and  afterwards 
to  the  paper ;  and  after  about  four  days,  when  the  “  Rock,”  as  “  Gib.” 
is  familiarly  called  by  all  on  board  from  the  bo’sun  to  the  youngest 
passenger,  appears  in  view,  more  than  one  plate  is  sui’e  to  be  exposed, 
but  the  best  views  will  possibly  be  obtained  when  the  vessel  lies  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour.  With  Gibraltar,  however,  the  present  article 
has  not  to  do,  so  we  will  once  again  weigh,  anchor  and  steam  off  for 
“Melita,”  again  popping  off  our  shutter  on  the  way  at  the  Burlin 
rocks  and  other  objects  of  interest  or  otherwise,  including  more 
shipping. 

Once  arrived  at  Malta,  the  tourists’  campaign  commences  in  real 
and  downright  earnest.  On  all  hands  are  to  be  seen  subjects  for  the 
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camera ;  but  the  inner  man  first  requires  seeing-  to,  so  Mr.  Tourist 
please  jump  on  to  a  karrotsky  (N.B. — I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  spelling, 
but  the  sound  is  right),  and  bid  the  driver  take  you  to  the  Windsor 
Castle  Hotel,  which  is  kept  by  a  thoroughgoing  cosmopolitan,  half 
English,  half  A  merican,tand  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  the  other  half 
Australian.  This  gentleman  rejoices  in  the  cognomen  of  Old  Harris, 
and  will  do  his  best  to  make  his  visitors  comfortable  during  their  stay, 
and  if  you  can  only  take  him  and  his  museum,  you  may  rely  upon  his 
undying  friendship.  Should  you  happen  to  be  present  on  the  4th  of 
July,  you  will  get  your  fluid  refreshment  free  gratis  for  nothing. 

Yaletta,  on  all  points,  offers  you  subjects,  figure  and  otherwise ; 
the  scrivener,  or  public  letter-w liter,  with  his  clients,  the  water- 
carrier,  “  Tal  lima,”  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  same  genus,  are 
well  worth  using  plates  on ;  the  scenery  itself  in  the  town  is  of  course 
not  particularly  adapted  for  pliotogiaphy,  but  cross  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  to  Silema,  and  plate  after  plate  will  undoubtedly  be  used. 
Itysers  and  gondolas  abound,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  help  materially 
in  the  construction  of  picturesque  work. 

A  trip  to  St.  Paul’s  Bay  must  not  be  neglected,  and  while  there 
the  tourist  must  not  fail  to  visit  the  smaller  island  of  St,  Paul,  where 
the  Apostle  is  currently  reported  to  have  been  wrecked,  and  where  a 
colossal  statue  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  snake  is  supposed  to 
have  come  out  of  the  fire.  Strange  to  say,  snakes  are  now  unknown 
here,  though  there  a  few  worse  things,  such  as  scorpions,  but  these 
“  cusses  ”  you  can  guard  against,  not  so  with  the  mosquitoes  and  sand¬ 
flies,  both  of  which  unite  in  an  endeavour  to  make  your  face  stouter 
and  more  handsome,  and  you  can’t  take  revenge  by  making  subjects 
of  them.  While  on  this  Lip  Musta  Cathedral  should  be  visited  A 

The  old  capital  of  Civetta  Vecchia  also  deserves  to  be  seen,  and  its 
numerous  points  of  interest  inspected  and  immortalised  ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever  much  stronger  in  “  little  bits  ”  than  in  subjects  for  landscape  or 
large  pictures. 

While  in  Yaletta  a  walk  or  drive  should  be  taken  along  the  Quar¬ 
antine  Harbour  to  a  spot  which  strikes  one  as  being  made  especially 
as  a  picture  subject,  to  be  entitled,  “  Peace  and  War.”  It  is  an  old 
English-like  windmill  surrounded  by  cannons,  and  heaps  of  cannon 
balls  and  sharpnell  shells. 

Another  picture  or  two  might  well  be  taken  of  the  Beggars’  Stairs, 
with  its  group  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages  aud  in  every 
conceivable  position — standing,  leaning,  sitting,  and  lying  about  at 
receipt  of  custom. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  enumerating  subjects  ;  but  I  think  it  better 
to  stop  now  and  leave  the  tourist  to  find  further  subjects  for  himself, 
resting  assured  that  if  he  were  to  stay  a  month  or  two  instead  of  ten 
days,  he  would  still  have  to  leave  much  undone. 

C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 
- ♦ - 

ON  THE  SOLAR  CORONA. 

[A  communication  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.] 

If  it  were  usual  to  prefix  a  motto  to  these  evening  discourses,  I  might  have 
selected  such  words  as  “  Seeing  the  Invisible,”  for  I  have  to  describe  a 
method  of  investigation  by  which  what  is  really  unseeable  may  become 
revealed.  We  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean  of  air,  and  therefore 
every  object  outside  the  earth  can  be  seen  by  us  only  as  it  looks  when 
viewed  through  this  great  depth  of  air.  Professor  Langley  has  shown  re¬ 
cently  that  the  air  mars,  colours,  distorts,  and  therefore  misleads  and 
cheats  us  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  was  supposed.  Langley  con¬ 
siders  that  the  light  and  heat  absorbed  and  scattered  by  the  air  and  the 
particles  of  matter  floating  in  it  amount  to  no  less  than  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  light  falling  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  transparency 
and  of  the  presence  of  finely  divided  matter  always  more  or  less  suspended 
in  it,  the  air,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  becomes  itself  a  source  of  light. 
This  illuminated  aerial  ocean  necessarily  conceals  from  us  by  overpowering 
them  any  sources  of  light  less  brilliant  than  itself  which  are  in  the  heavens 
beyond.  From  this  cause  the  stars  are  invisible  at  midday.  This  illumi¬ 
nated  air  also  conceals  from  us  certaiu  surroundings  and  appendages  of 
the  sun,  which  become  visible  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  the  moon 
coming  between  us  and  the  sun  cuts  off  the  sun’s  light  from  the  air  where 
the  eclipse  is  total,  and  so  allows  the  observer  to  see  the  surroundings  of 
the  sun  through  the  cone  of  unilluminated  air  which  is  in  shadow.  It  is 
only  when  the  aerial  curtain  of  light  is  thus  withdrawn  that  we  can  become 
spectators  of  what  is  taking  place  on  the  stage  beyond.  The  magnificent 
scene  never  lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes,  for  the  moon  passes  and  the 
curtain  of  light  is  again  before  us.  On  an  average,  once  in  two  years  this 

*  An  old  friend  of  mine  here  asks,  “  Must  a  cathedral  remain  unpliotographed  1  ” 


curtain  of  light  is  lifted  for  from  three  to  six  minutes.  I  need  not  say 
how  difficult  it  is  from  these  glimpses  at  long  intervals  even  to  guess  at 
the  plot  of  the  drama  which  is  being  played  out  about  the  sun. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  to  describe  a  method  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  the  barrier  presented  to  our  view  by  the  bright  screen 
of  air,  and  so  watch  from  day  to  day  the  changing  scenes  taking  place 
behind  it  in  the  sun’s  surroundings. 

The  object  of  our  quest  is  to  be  found  in  the  glory  of  radiant  beams  and 
bright  streamers,  intersected  by  darker  rifts,  which  appears  about  the  sun 
at  a  total  solar  eclipse.  The  corona  possesses  a  structure  of  great  com¬ 
plexity,  which  is  the  more  puzzling  in  its  intricate  arrangement  because, 
though  we  seem  to  have  a  flat  surface  before  us,  it  exists  really  in  three 
dimensions.  If  we  were  dwellers  in  Flatland  and  the  corona  were  a  sort 
of  glorified  catherine-wheel,  the  task  of  interpretation  would  seem  less 
difficult.  But  as  we  are  looking  at  an  object  having  thickness  as  well  as 
extension,  the  forms  seen  in  the  corona  must  appear  to  us  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  effect  of  perspective.  This  consideration  tells  us  also  that 
the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  corona  towards  the  sun’s  limb  is  much  less 
than  its  apparent  brightness  as  seen  by  us,  of  which  no  inconsiderable 
part  must  be  due  to  the  greater  extent  of  corona  in  the  line  of  sight  as 
the  sun  is  approached.  The  corona  undergoes  great  and  probably  con¬ 
tinual  change,  as  the  same  coronal  forms  are  not  present  at  different 
eclipses. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  see  the  corona 
without  an  eclipse  have  been  based  mainly  upon  the  hope  that  if  the  eye 
were  protected  from  the  intense  direct  light  of  the  sun,  and  from  all  light 
other  than  that  from  the  sky  immediately  about  the  sun,  then  the  eye 
might  become  sufficiently  sensitive  to  perceive  the  corona.  These  attempts 
have  failed  because  it  was  not  possible  to  place  the  artificial  screen  where 
the  moon  comes,  outside  our  atmosphere,  and  so  keep  in  shadow  the  part  of 
the  air  through  which  the  observer  looks.  The  latest  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Langley,  at  Mount  Whitney,  and  Dr,  Copeland,  assistant 
to  Lord  Crawford,  on  the  Andes.  Professor  Langley  says,  “  I  have  tried 
visual  methods  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  with  entire 
non-success.”  Dr.  Copeland  observed  at  Puno,  at  a  height  of  12,040  feet. 
He  says  :  “  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  appearances  produced  by  the 
illuminated  atmosphere  were  often  of  the  most  tantalising  description, 
giving  again  and  again  the  impression  that  my  efforts  were  about  to  Le 
crowned  with  success.” 

There  are  occasions  on  which  the  existence  of  the  brighter  part  of  the 
corona  near  the  sun’s  limb  can  be  detected  without  an  eclipse.  The  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sky  near  the  sun’s  limb  is  due  to  two  distinct  factors,  the  air 
glare  and  the  corona  behind  it,  which  M.  Janssen  considers  to  be  brighter 
than  the  full  moon.  When  Venus  comes  between  us  and  the  sun,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  planet  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  comes  in  before  the 
corona,  and  shuts  off  the  light  which  is  due  to  it.  To  the  observer  the 
sky  at  the  place  where  the  planet  is  appears  darker  than  the  adjoining 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  withdrawal  of  the  coronal  light  from  behind  has 
made  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  brightness  of  the  sky.  It  follows  that 
the  part  of  the  sky  behind  which  the  corona  is  situated  must  be  brighter 
in  a  small  degree  than  the  adjoining  parts,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  corona  would  always  be  visible  when  the  sky  is  clear, 
if  our  eyes  were  more  sensitive  to  small  differences  of  illumination  of  adja¬ 
cent  areas.  My  friend,  Mr.  John  Brett,  A.R.A.,  tells  me  that  he  is  able 
to  see  the  corona  in  a  telescope  of  low  power. 

The  spectroscopic  method  by  which  the  prominences  can  be  seen  fails, 
because  a  part  only  of  the  coronal  light  is  resolved  by  the  prism  into  bright 
lines,  and  of  these  lines  no  one  is  sufficiently  bright,  and  co-extensive 
with  the  corona,  to  enable  us  to  see  the  corona  by  its  light,  as  the 
prominences  may  be  seen  by  the  red,  the  blue,  or  the  green  line  of 
hydrogen. 

The  corona  sends  to  us  light  of  three  kinds.  (1)  Light  which  the  prism 
resolves  into  bright  lines,  which  has  been  emitted  by  luminous  gas. 
(2)  Light  which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  which  has  come  from 
incandescent  liquid  or  solid  matter.  (3)  Reflected  sunlight,  which  M. 
Janssen  considers  to  form  the  fundamental  part  of  the  coronal  light. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  disentangle  the  coronal  light  from 
the  air-glare  mixed  up  with  it,  or  in  other  words  how  to  give  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  coronal  light  that  it  might  hold  its  own  sufficiently  for  our 
eyes  to  distinguish  the  corona  from  the  bright  sky. 

When  the  report  reached  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1882  that 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  taken  during  the  eclipse  in 
Egypt,  showed  that  the  coronal  light  seen  from  the  earth,  as  a  whole  is 
strong  in  the  violet  region,  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  if  by  some 
method  of  selective  absorption  this  kind  of  light  were  isolated,  then  when 
viewed  by  this  kind  of  light  alone  the  corona  might  be  at  a  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantage  relatively  to  the  air-glare  to  become  visible.  Though  this  light 
falls  within  the  range  of  vision,  the  eye  is  less  sensitive  to  small  differences 
of  illumination  near  this  limit  of  its  power.  This  consideration  and  some 
others  led  me  to  look  to  photography  for  aid,  for  it  is  possible  by  certain 
technical  methods  to  accentuate  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  for  minute  differences  of  illumination.  [A  cardboard  on 
which  a  corona  had  been  painted  by  so  thin  a  wash  of  Chinese  white  that 
it  was  invisible  to  the  audience,  had  been  photographed.  The  photograph 
thrown  upon  the  screen  showed  the  corona  plainly.]  This  cardboard 
represents  the  state  of  things  in  the  sky  about  the  sun.  The  painted 
corona  is  brighter  than  the  cardboard,  but  our  eyes  are  too  dull  to  see  it. 
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In  like  manner  the  part  of  the  sky  near  the  sun  where  there  is  a  back¬ 
ground  of  corona,  is  brighter  than  the  adjoining  parts  where  there  is 
no  corona  behind,  but  not  in  a  degree  sufficiently  great  for  our  eyes  to 
detect  the  difference. 

A  photographic  plate  possesses  another  and  enormous  advantage  over 
the  eye,  in  that  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  permanent  record  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  forms  from  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

In  my  earlier  experiments  the  necessary  isolation  of  violet  light  was 
obtained  by  interposing  a  screen  of  coloured  glass  or  a  cell  containing 
potassic  permanganate.  The  possible  coming  of  false  light  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  from  the  glass  sides  of  the  cell,  as  well  as  from  precipitation 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  potassic  permanganate  under  the  sun’s 
light,  led  me  to  seek  to  obtain  the  necessary  light-selection  in  the  film 
itself.  Captain  Abney  had  shown  that  argentic  bromide,  iodide,  and 
chloride,  differ  greatly  in  the  kind  of  light  to  which  they  are  most  sensitive. 
The  chloride  is  most  strongly  affected  by  violet  light  from  h  to  a  little 
beyond  K.  It  was  found  possible  by  making  use  of  this  selective  action 
of  argentic  chloride  to  do  away  with  an  absorptive  medium.  To  prevent 
reflected  light,  the  back  of  the  plate  was  covered  with  asphaltum  varnish, 
and  frequently  a  small  metal  disc  a  little  larger  than  the  sun’s  image  was 
interposed  in  front  of  the  plate  to  cut  off  the  sun’s  direct  light. 

The  next  consideration  was  as  to  the  optical  means  by  which  an  image 
of  the  sun,  as  free  as  possible  from  imperfections  of  any  kind,  could  be 
formed  upon  the  plate.  For  several  obvious  reasons  the  use  of  lenses 
was  given  up,  and  I  turned  to  reflection  from  a  mirror  of  speculum 
metal.  My  first  experiments  were  made  with  a  Newtonian  telescope  by 
Short.  With  this  instrument,  during  the  summer  of  1882,  about  twenty 
plates  were  taken  on  different  days,  in  all  of  which  coronal  forms  are  to 
be  seen  about  the  sun’s  image.  After  a  very  critical  examination  of  these 
plates,  in  which  I  was  greatly  helped  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Professor 
Stokes  and  Captain  Abney,  there  seemed  to  be  good  ground  to  hope  that 
the  corona  had  really  been  obtained  on  the  plates.  [One  of  these  nega¬ 
tives,  obtained  in  August  1882,  was  shown  upon  the  screen.] 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1883,  the  attack  upon  the  corona 
was  carried  on  with  a  more  suitable  apparatus.  The  Misses  Lassell  were 
kind  enough  to  lend  me  a  seven-foot  Newtonian  telescope,  made  by  Mr. 
Lassell,  which  possesses  great  perfection  of  figure,  and  retains  still  its 
fine  polish.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  disadvantage  of  a  second 
reflection  from  the  small  mirror,  and  also  of  reducing  the  aperture  three 
and  a  half  inches,  which  gives  a  more  manageable  amount  of  light,  I 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  instrument  which  is  shown  in  the 
following  woodcut. 


The  speculum  b  remains  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  tube  a,  a,  by 
which  the  mechanical  inconvenience  of  tilting  the  speculum  within,  in 
the  tube  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Herschclian  telescope  is  avoided. 

The  small  plane  speculum  and  the  arm  carrying  it  were  removed.  The 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a  mahogany  cover.  In  this  cover  at 
one  side  is  a  circular  hole/,  3|  inches  in  diameter  for  the  light  to  enter ; 
below  is  a  similar  hole,  over  which  is  fitted  a  framework  to  receive  the 
“backs  ”  containing  the  photographic  plates,  and  also  to  receive  a  frame 
with  fine-ground  glass  for  putting  the  apparatus  into  position.  Imme¬ 
diately  below,,  towards  the  speculum,  is  fixed  a  shutter  with  an  opening  of 
adjustable  width,  which  can  be  made  to  pass  across  more  or  less  rapidly 
by  the  use  of  indiarubber  bands  of  different  degrees  of  strength.  In  front 
of  the  opening /is  fixed  a  tube  c,  six  feet  long,  fitted  with  diaphragms,  to 
restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  light  which  enters  the  telescope  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  sun  and  the  sky  immediately  around  it.  The  telescope- 
tube  a,  a,  is  also  fitted  with  diaphragms,  which  arc  not  shown  in  the 
diagram,  to  keep  from  the  plate  all  light,  except  that  coming  directly  from 
the  speculum.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  sun’s  light  entering  the  tube 
at  /  falls  upon  the  central  part  of  the  speculum,  the  image  of  the  sun  will 
be  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  second  opening  at  cl,  about  two  inches  from 
the  position  it  would  take  if  the  tube  were  directed  axially  to  the  sun. 
The  exquisite  definition  of  the  photographic  images  of  the  sun  shows,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  that  this  small  deviation  from  the  axial  direction,  two 
inches  in  seven  feet,  does  not  affect  sensibly  the  performance  of  the  mirror. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  firmly  strapped  on  to  the  refractor  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  in  my  observatory,  and  carried  with  it  by  the  clock  motion. 

The  performance  of  the  apparatus  is  very  satisfactory.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  show  the  sun’s  image  sharply  defined;  even  small  spots  are  seen. 
When  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds,  but  presents  a  whity  appearance  from 
the  large  amount  of  scattered  light,  the  sun’s  image  is  well  defined  upon 
a  uniform  background  of  illuminated  sky,  without  any  sudden  increase  of 
illumination  immediately  about  it.  It  is  only  when  the  sky  becomes  clear 
and  blue  in  colour  that  coronal  appearances  present  themselves  with 
more  or  less  distinctness.  [Several  negatives  taken  during  the  summer  of 


1883  were  shown  on  the  screen.]  In  our  climate  the  increased  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  sky,  where  there  is  a  background  of  coronal  light,  is  too  small 
to  permit  the  photographs  which  show  this  difference  to  be  otherwise 
than  very  faint.  A  small  increase  of  exposure,  or  of  development,  causes 
it  to  be  lost  in  the  strong  photographic  action  of  the  air-glare.  For  this 
reason,  the  negatives  should  be  examined  under  carefully  arranged 
illumination.  They  are  not,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  projection  on 
a  screen.  [A  negative,  taken  with  a  whity  sky,  showed  a  well-defined 
image  of  the  sun,  with  a  sensibly  uniform  surrounding  of  air-glare,  but 
without  any  indication  of  the  corona.  In  the  case  of  the  other  negatives 
exhibited,  which  were  taken  on  clearer  days,  an  appearance,  very  coronal 
in  character,  was  to  be  seen  about  the  sun.] 

On  May  6,  the  corona  was  photographed  during  a  total  eclipse  at 
Caroline  Island  by  Messrs  Lawrence  and  Woods.  This  circumstance 
furnished  a  good  opportunity  of  subjecting  the  new  method  to  a  crucial 
test,  namely,  by  making  it  possible  to  compare  the  photographs  taken  in 
England,  where  there  was  no  eclipse,  with  those  taken  at  Caroline  Island 
of  the  undoubtedly  true  corona  during  the  eclipse.  On  the  day  of  the 
eclipse  the  weather  was  bad  in  this  country,  but  plates  were  taken  before 
the  eclipse,  and  others  taken  later  on.  These  plates  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  had  great  experience  in  making  drawings 
from  the  photographs  taken  during  former  eclipses.  Mr.  Wesley  drew 
from  the  plates  before  he  had  any  information  of  the  results  obtained  at 
Caroline  Island,  and  he  was  therefore  wholly  without  bias  in  the  drawings 
which  he  made  from  them.  [Photographs  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  drawings  wero 
projected  on  the  screen,  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Caroline  Island  cclipso 
photograph.  The  general  resemblance  was  unmistakeable,  but  the 
identity  of  the  object  photographed  in  England  and  at  Caroline  Island 
was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  remarkably  formed  rift  on  the  cast  of  tho 
north  pole  of  the  sun.  This  rift,  slightly  modified  iu  form,  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  plate  taken  about  a  solar  rotation  period  before  the  eclipse,  and 
also  on  a  plate  taken  about  the  same  time  after  the  eclipse.  The  general 
permanence  of  this  great  rift  certainly  extended  over  some  months,  but 
no  information  is  given  as  to  whether  the  corona  rotates  with  the  sun. 
For  from  the  times  at  which  the  plates  were  taken,  one  about  a  rotation 
period  before,  and  the  other  a  rotation  period  after  the  eclipse,  it  is  obvious 
the  rift  might  have  gone  round  with  the  sun,  but  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  on  this  point.*] 

As  the  comparison  of  the  English  plates  with  those  taken  at  Caroline 
Island  possesses  great  interest,  I  think  it  well  to  put  on  record  here  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  Professor  Stokes,  dated  September 
14,  1883 

Dr.  Huggins  called  upon  Mr.  Woods  this  morning  and  showed  us  the 
drawings  Mr.  Wesley  has  made  of  his  coronas.  lie  told  us  that  he 
particularly  did  not  wish  to  see  our  negatives,  but  that  he  would  like  us 
to  compare  his  results  with  ours.  We  did  so,  and  found  that  some  of  the 
strongly  marked  details  could  be  made  out  on  his  drawings,  a  rift  near 
the  north  pole  being  especially  noticeable  ;  this  was  in  a  photograph 
taken  on  April  3,  in  which  the  detail  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  best 
shown,  while  the  detail  of  our  southern  hemisphere  mo3t  resembles  the 
photograph  taken  on  June  6  ;  in  fact,  our  negatives  seem  to  hold  an 
intermediate  position.  Afterwards  I  went  with  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr. 
Woods  to  Burlington  House  to  see  the  negatives.  The  outline  and 
distribution  of  light  in  the  inner  corona  of  April  3  is  very  similar  to  that 
on  our  plate  which  had  the  shortest  exposure  ;  the  outer  corona  is,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think,  hidden  by  atmospheric  glare.  As  a  result  of  the  comparison, 
I  should  say  that  Dr.  Huggins’s  coronas  arc  certainly  genuine  so  far  as  8' 
from  the  limb.” 

Though  the  plates  which  were  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1883 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  there  could 
be  little  doubt  remaining  but  that  the  corona  had  been  photographed 
without  an  eclipse,  and  therefore  of  justifying  the  hope  that  a  successful 
method  for  the  continuous  investigation  of  the  corona  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  astronomers,  yet  as  the  photographs  were  taken  under  the 
specially  unfavourable  conditions  of  our  climate,  they  failed  to  show  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  the  corona. 

The  next  step  was  obviously  to  have  the  method  carried  out  at  some 
place  of  high  elevation,  where  the  large  part  of  the  glare  which  is  due  to 
the  lower  and  denser  parts  of  our  atmosphere  would  no  longer  be  present. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  that  a  grant 
from  the  fund  placed  annually  by  the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Society  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  small  committee  for  thi3 
purpose.  This  suggestion  was  well  received,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  committee  selected  the 
Riffel,  near  Zermatt,  in  Switzerland,  a  station  which  has  an  elevation  of 
8500  feet,  and  the  further  advantages  of  easy  access  and  of  hotel  accom¬ 
modation.  The  committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as 
photographer,  of  Mr.  Ray  Woods,  who,  as  assistant  to  Professor  Schuster, 
had  photographed  the  corona  during  the  eclipse  of  1882  in  Egypt,  and 
who,  in  1883,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  had  photographed  the 
eclipse  of  that  year  at  Caroline  Island. 

Mr.  Woods  arrived  at  the  Riffel  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1884,  with  an 
apparatus  similar  to  one  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  a  former  page,  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Grubb. 

Captain  Abney,  who  had  made  observations  on  the  Riffel  in  former 
years,  had  remarked  on  the  splendid  blue-black  skies  which  were  seen 
*  See  Plates  XI.  and  XIa.  British  Association  Report,  1883,  p.  348. 
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there  whenever  the  lower  air  was  free  from  clouds  or  fog.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  during  the  last  year  or  so  a  veil  of  finely-divided  matter  of  some 
sort  has  been  put  about  the  earth,  of  which  wc  have  heard  so  much  in 
the  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  of  gorgeous  sunsets  and  afterglows. 
This  fine  matter  was  so  persistently  present  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  during  last  summer  that  Mr.  Woods  did  not  get  once  a  really 
clear  sky.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  visible  cloud  was  absent  then, 
instead  of  a  blue-black  sky,  there  came  into  view  a  luminous  haze,  form¬ 
ing  a  great  aureole  about  the  sun,  of  a  faint  red  colour,  which  passed  into 
bluish- white  near  the  sun.  Mr.  Woods  found  the  diameter  of  the  aureole 
to  measure  about  4-4°.  This  appearance  about  the  sun  has  been  seen  all 
over  the  world  during  last  summer,  but  with  greatest  distinctness  at  places 
of  high  elevation. 

The  relative  position  of  the  colours,  blue  inside  and  red  outside,  shows 
that  the  aureole  is  a  diffraction  phenomenon,  due  to  minute  particles  of 
matter  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Ellery,  Captain  Abney,  and  some  others  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  to  be  water  in  the  form,  probably,  of  minute  ice  spicules; 
others  consider  it  to  consist  of  particles  of  volcanic  dust  projected  into 
the  air  during  the  eruption  at  Krakatoa;  but  whatever  it  is,  and  whence¬ 
soever  it  came,  it  is  most  certainly  matter  in  the  wrong  place  so  far  as 
astronomical  observations  are  concerned,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree  for 
success  in  photographing  the  corona.  We  arc  only  beginning  to  learn 
that,  whether  in  our  persons  or  in  our  works,  it  is  by  minimised  mattes 
chiefly  that  we  are  undone.  So  injurious  was  the  effect  of  this  aureole 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  photographs  of  the  corona  at  my 
observatory  near  London.  This  great  diffraction  aureole  went  far  to 
defeat  the  object  for  which  Mr.  Woods  had  gone  to  the  Biff  cl,  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  effects  of  the  lower 
8000  feet  of  denser  air  told  so  strongly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ever¬ 
present  aureole,  Mr.  Woods  was  able  to  obtain  a  number  of  plates  on 
which  the  corona  shows  itself  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  [Three 
untouched  photographic  copies  of  the  plates  taken  at  the  Biffel  were 
shown  upon  the  screen.]  From  the  presence  of  the  aureole  the  negatives 
show  less  detail  than  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  sky  had  been  as  blue  and  clear  as  in  some  former  years.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  makes  great  care  necessary  iu  the  discussion  of  these  plates,  and 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  what  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  them. 

[As  an  illustration  of  the  differences  of  form  which  the  corona  has 
assumed  at  different  eclipses,  photographs  taken  in  1871,  1878,  18S2,  and 
1883,  were  projected  on  the  screen.  Attention  was  called  to  the  equatorial 
extension  seen  in  the  photograph  taken  in  1878,  and  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  put  forward  that  this  peculiar  character  was  connected 
with  the  then  comparative  state  of  inactivity  of  the  sun’s  surface,  at  a 
period  of  minimum  sun-spot  action,  especially  as  an  equatorial  extension 
was  observed  in  1867.] 

It  is  now  time  that  something  should  be  said  of  the  probable  nature  of 
the  corona. 

Six  hypotheses  have  been  suggested : — 

1.  That  the  corona  consists  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  resting  upon  the 
sun’s  surface  and  carried  round  with  it. 

2.  That  the  corona  is  made  up,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  gaseous  and  finely- 
divided  matter  which  has  been  ejected  from  the  sun,  and  is  in  motion 
about  the  sun  from  the  forces  of  ejection,  of  the  sun’s  rotation,  and  of 
of  gravity,  and  possibly  of  a  repulsion  of  some  kind. 

3.  That  the  corona  resembles  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  consists  of 
swarms  of  meteoric  particles  revolving  with  sufficient  velocity  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  sun. 

4.  That  the  corona  is  the  appearance  presented  to  us  by  the  unceasing 
falling  into  the  sun  of  meteoric  matter  and  the  debris  of  comet’s  tails. 

5.  That  the  coronal  rays  and  streamers  are,  at  least  in  part,  meteoric 
streams  strongly  illuminated  by  their  near  approach  to  the  sun,  neither 
revolving  about  nor  falling  into  the  sun,  but  permanent  in  position,  and 
varying  only  in  richness  of  meteoric  matter,  which  are  parts  of  eccentric 
comet  orbits.  This  view  has  been  supported  by  Mr.  Proctor,  on  the 
ground  that  there  must  be  such  streams  crowding  richly  together  in  the 
sun’s  neighbourhood. 

6.  The  view  of  the  corona  suggested  by  Sir  William  Siemens  in  his 
solar  theory. 

It  has  been  suggested,  even,  that  the  corona  is  so  complex  a  phenomenon 
that  there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  every  one  of  these  hypotheses. 
Any  way,  this  enumeration  of  hypotheses,  more  or  less  mutually  destruc¬ 
tive,  shows  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  appearances  which 
present  themselves  at  a  total  solar  eclipse,  and  how  little  we  really  know 
about  the  corona. 

An  American  philosopher,  Professor  Hastings,  has  revived  a  prior  and 
altogether  revolutionary  question  :  Has  the  corona  an  objective  existence  ? 
Is  it  anything  more  than  an  optical  appearance  depending  upon  diffrac¬ 
tion  ?  Professor  Hastings  has  based  his  revival  of  this  long  discarded 
negative  theory  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  coronal  line  which  lie  saw,  in  his 
spectroscope,  change  in  length  east  and  west  of  the  sun  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  eclipse  at  Caroline  Island.  His  view  appears  to  rest  on  the 
negative  foundation  that  Fresnel’s  theory  of  diffraction  may  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  total  eclipse,  and  that  at  such  great  distances  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  interior  of  the  shadow  might  not  be  entirely  dark,  and  so  to  an 
observer  might  cause  the  appearance  of  a  bright  fringe  around  the  moon.’* 

*  Report  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Caroline  Island,  May  1S33.  Memoir  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington, 
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Not  to  speak  of  the  recent  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  corona  from 
the  photographs  which  have  been  taken  when  there  is  no  intervening 
moon  to  produce  diffraction,  there  is  the  adverse  evidence  afforded  by  the 
peculiar  spectra  of  different  parts  of  the  corona,  and  by  the  complicated 
and  distinctly  peculiar  structure  seen  in  the  photographs  taken  at  eclipses. 
The  crucial  test  of  this  theory  appears  to  be,  that,  if  it  be  true,  then  the 
corona  would  be  much  wider  on  the  side  where  the  sun’s  limb  is  least 
deeply  covered ;  that  is  to  say,  the  corona  would  alter  in  width  on  the 
two  sides  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse.  Not  to  refer  to  former 
eclipses  where  photographs  taken  at  different  times,  and  even  at  different 
places,  have  been  found  to  agree,  the  photographs  taken  during  the 
eclipse  at  Caroline  Island  show  no  such  changes.  M.  Janssen  says  : 
“Los  formes  dc  la  couronne  ont  ete  absolument  fixes  pendant  toute  la 
duree  de  la  totality.  ”  The  photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Woods  also  go  to  show  that  the  corona  suffered  no  such  alterations  in 
width  or  form  as  would  be  required  by  Professor  Hastings’  theory  during 
the  passage  of  the  moon. 

We  have  therefore,  I  venture  to  think,  a  right  to  believe  in  an  objective 
reality  of  some  sort  about  the  sun  corresponding  to  the  appearance  which 
the  corona  presents  to  us.  At  the  same  time  some  very  small  part  of 
what  we  sec  must  be  due  to  a  scattering  of  the  coronal  light  itself  by  our 
air,  but  the  amount  of  this  scattered  light  over  the  corona  must  be  less 
than  what  is  seen  over  the  dark  moon. 

That  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  true  gaseous  atmosphere  of  relatively 
limited  extent  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  many  considerations  forbid 
us  to  think  of  an  atmosphere  which  rises  to  a  height  which  can  afford 
any  explanation  of  the  corona,  which  streams  several  hundred  thousand 
miles  above  the  photosphere.  For  example,  a  gas  at  that  height,  if 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  times  lighter  than  hydrogen,  would  have 
more  than  metallic  density  near  the  sun’s  surface,  a  state  of  things  which 
spectroscopic  and  other  observations  show  is  not  the  case.  The  corona 
does  not  exhibit  the  rapid  condensation  towards  the  sun’s  limb  which 
such  an  atmosphere  would  present,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  effect  of  perspective  in  increasing  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  lower 
regions  of  the  corona.  There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  comets  have 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  corona  without  being  burnt  up  or 
even  sensibly  losing  velocity. 

There  can  scarcely  be  doubt  that  matter  is  present  about  the  sun 
wherever  the  corona  extends,  and,  further,  that  this  matter  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fog.  But  there  arc  fogs  and  fogs.  The  air  wc  breathe,  when 
apparently  pure,  stands  revealed  as  a  dense  swarming  of  millions  of 
motes  if  a  sunbeam  passes  through  it.  Even  such  a  fog  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  we  conceive  of  a  fog  so  attenuated  that  there  is  only  one 
minute  liquid  or  solid  particle  in  every  cubic  mile,  we  should  still  have 
matter  enough,  in  all  probability,  to  form  a  corona.  That  the  coronal 
matter  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fog  is  shown  by  the  three  kinds  of  light  which 
the  corona  sends  to  us.  Reflected  solar  light  scattered  by  particles  of 
matter  solid  or  liquid,  and,  secondly,  light  giving  a  continuous  spectrum, 
which  tells  us  that  these  solid  or  liquid  particles  are  incandescent,  while 
tlie  third  form  of  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  fainter  and  varying  greatly  at 
different  parts  of  the  corona  and  at  different  eclipses,  shows  the  presence 
also  of  light-emitting  gas.  This  gas  existing  between  the  particles  need 
not  necessarily  form  a  true  solar  atmosphere,  which  the  considerations 
already  mentioned  make  an  almost  impossible  supposition,  for  we  may 
well  regard  this  thin  gas  as  carried  up  with  the  particles,  or  even  to  some 
extent  to  be  furnished  by  them  under  the  sun’s  heat. 

It  will  be  better  to  consider,  first,  the  probable  origin  of  this  coronal 
matter,  and  by  what  means  it  can  find  itself  at  such  enormous  heights 
above  the  sun, 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - — 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

£25  Brize  ron  a  Treatise  ox  Photomechanical  Processes,  as 

ADAPTED  TO  REPRODUCTIONS  PRINCIPALLY  TO  BE  PRINTED  ALONG 

with  Letterpress. — Prof.  Yogel  on  Hyposulphite  of  Soda 

in  tiie  Developer, to  Reduce  too  iiarsh  Contrasts  of  Light 

and  Shade. — 

The  Art  and  Art-industrial  section  of  the  Verein  fur  GeicerbeJUiss 
(Union  of  Industrial  Trades)  resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  in  December, 
to  offer  a  prize  of  five  hundred  marks  (say  £25)  for  the  best  treatise 
on  the  development  until  now,  and  the  present  state  of  photomechanical 
processes  as  regards  their  applicability  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings, 
woodcuts,  copper-plates,  oil-paintings,  and  photographs  from  nature, 
along  with  a  comparative  criticism  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  points  of  view. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Verein  to  come  to  the  above 
resolution  are : — 

The  increasing  importance  photography  has  attained  in  the  printing 
trade  renders  a  compendious  account  of  the  different  processes  by 
which  photographs  are  multiplied  by  the  printing  press  a  great  desi¬ 
deratum ;  and  though  photography  has  a  rich  literature  of  its  own, 
considering  the  comparatively  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its 
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invention,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  photomechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  is  possessed  by  few  even  of  those  most  interested,  so  that  to  the 
printing  trade,  photolithography,  heliography,  and  other  similar  pro- 
Cisses  are  usually  considered  specialities,  and  worked  to  some  extent  as 
trade  secrets,  so  much  so  that  the  capabilities  of  these  processes  were 
n  )t  altogether  realised  by  those  who  might  benefit  most  by  their  judi¬ 
cious  use. 

The  prize  treatise  is  intended  to  meet  this  want,  and  by  using  the 
abundant  materials  presented  in  the  German,  English,  French,  and 
American  photographic  instruction  books,  periodicals,  technical  publi¬ 
cations,  and  patent  specifications,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  various 
photomechanical  processes  for  producing  good  printing  plates,  and  to 
so  describe  them  that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  trade  may  under¬ 
stand  them,  and  so  know  which  method  of  reproduction  would  best 
suit  his  purpose,  and  thus  the  further  use  and  development  of  the  best 
processes  be  encouraged. 

In  the  Mittheilungen  Prof.  Vogel  says  that  a  1  to  1000  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a  bath  for 
gelatine  plates  before  they  are  developed,  and  he  has  used  such  a 
solution  still  more  profitably  to  soften  down  too  great  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  and  so  to  obtain  soft  harmonious  negatives.  For 
instance,  he  was  copying  an  oil-painting  by  Sicliel  (a  Gipsy),  the 
lights  in  the  face  of  which  were  beautifully  modulated,  but  on  usiug 
an  azaline  plate  the  lights  came  out  always  much  too  intense  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  shadows,  so  that  the  picture  looked  very  hard.  Pro¬ 
longing  the  exposure  did  little  good.  The  lights  which  came  first 
intensified  rapidly  before  the  shadows  had  appeared.  The  plate  was 
then  laid  for  a  minute  in  a  1  to  1000  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  then  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate ;  this  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  lights  and  shadows  both  came  quickly  and  almost  simiil- 
taneously,  and  also  became  strengthened  almost  together.  When  looking- 
down  upon  the  picture  the  image  appeared  for  the  first  moment  to  bo 
very  dense,  even  in  the  shadows,  and  when  one  looked  through  it,  it 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  thin.  When  the  developer  was  allowed 
to  act  longer,  the  image  intensified  very  rapidly,  and  the  proper  degree 
of  intensification  was  readily  recognised  by  the  light  of  the  red  lamp. 
The  development  was  at  once  interrupted  when  the  desired  point  was 
reached  and  the  plate  well  washed.  In  that  way  a  very  soft  and 
harmonious  picture  was  obtained  with  thoroughly  developed  lights 
and  shadows.  He  therefore  recommends  hyposulphite  in  similar  weak 
doses  for  other  plates  in  which  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade 
is  too  sharp. 

- ♦ — — — — - 
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A  Practical  Guide  to  Photography. 

London:  Maeion  &  Co. 

The  second  edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  this  useful  work  has  just 
been  issued,  and  in  general  style  and  usefulness  is  quite  equal  to  its 
predecessor.  Since  the  first  edition  appeared  various  novelties  have 
been  introduced,  most  of  which  find  their  place  in  the  new  volume. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  new  rapid  printing  paper,  to 
the  manipulation  of  which  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted ;  while  as  a 
proof  that  the  work  has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date  it  may  b9 
noticed  that  Cadett’s  new  shutter  for  out- door  work  is  fully 
described,  though  we  believe  it  is  not  yet  actually  in  the  market. 
The  book  will  be  found  a  reliable  guide  to  those  about  to  commence 
photography. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5014. — “Improvements  in  Camera  Shutters.”  John  Kershaw,  10,  Quad¬ 
rant,  Buxton,  Derbyshire.— Dated  April  23,  1885. 

No.  5052. — “The  Production  of  Pictures  witli  the  Aid  of  Photography.” 
L.  J.  II.  C'Ei.i.kRiER,  France. — Dated  April  23,  1885. 

No.  5181. — “Instantaneous  Shutters  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  G.  S. 
CiiJMSTON. — Dated  April  27,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  0688. — “Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen, 
Manchester. — Dated  April  23,  1884. 

No.  6743. — “Production  of  Printing  Surfaces  by  the  Aid  of  Photo-reliefs.” 
— Dated  April  24,  1884. 

No.  5134. — “Engraving  by  Photography.”  Louis  de  Roux,  Regies,  near 
Bordeaux. — Dated  March  19,  1884. 

No.  5647. — “  Improvements  in  Camera  Stands.”  James  Thomson,  21,  High 
Park-street,  Liverpool.— Dated  March  29,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photogra chic  Ca m  eras. 

No.  8463.  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18,  Brown-street,  Manchester, 
Watch  Manufacturer  and  Jeweller. — Mat)  31,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  arrangement  for  focussing,  and  is  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  use  of  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths.  In  my  arrangement  1  use  a 
base  board,  which  is  that  part  of  the  camera  which  carries  and  supports  all  ol 
the  other  parts.  This  base  board  I  make  with  two  parallel  rails  or  guides, 
which  are  fixed  on  one  of  its  surfaces  and  extend  the  full  length  of  the  base 
board.  Between  these  rails  I  adjust  a  sliding  frame,  on  which  I  lix  one  or  two 
or  more  toothed  racks,  which  extend  its  full  length.  This  frame  slides  firmly 
and  freely  between  the  guides,  so  as  to  traverse  the  base  board  towards  one  end 
or  towards  the  other  end. 

I  make  my  base  board  to  contain  two  pinions,  one  at  each  end,  and  placed  so 
that  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  two  parallel  guides,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  racks  in  the  slide.  These  pinions  are  so  placed  so  that  they  gear  or  take 
into  the  before-named  racks,  so  that  by  revolving  them,  or  one  of  them,  the 
sliding  frame  may  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  base  board  and 
to  project  nearly  its  full  length  from  either  end,  as  required.  Now,  if  a  camera 
body  carrying  the  focussing  screen  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  base  board, 
and  the  camera  front  carrying  the  lens  is  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
sliding  frame,  or  vice  versA,  by  means  of  those  two  pinions,  the  camera  front 
may  be  moved  as  far  from  or  as  close  to  the  camera  body  as  may  be  desired, 
without  detaching  any  part  of  the  camera  or  removing  either  body  or  front 
from  those  parts  to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  if  lenses  of  long  focus  are 
to  be  employed,  the  pinion  nearest  the  front  will  be  revolved  to  make  the  slide 
traverse  in  a  direction  away  from  the  body  of  the  camera,  thus  increasing  the 
distance  of  lens  from  focussing  screen  ;  and  when  short  focus  lenses  are  used, 
then  the  pinion  nearest  the  camera  body  will  be  used  to  make  the  slide  travel 
between  the  guides  in  a  direction  towards  the  camera  body,  thus  decreasing  the 
distance  between  the  lens  and  focus  screen. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — In  a  photographic  camera,  the  use  of  two  pinions  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  sliding  frame  carrying  the  front  board  and 
lens,  or  carrying  the  camera  body,  such  motion  causing  the  front  board  and  the 
camera  body  to  approach  to  or  to  recede  from  each  other,  by  which  means 
either  a  short  or  a  long  focus  lens  may  be  used  without  detaching  any  part  of 
the  camera,  or  removing  either  the  camera  body  or  the  front  board  from  those 
parts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

A  New  Printing  Process. 

No.  8771.  Henry  Joseph  Shawcross,  6,  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  Bachelor  of 

Engineering. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  exact  copies  of  line  drawings 
or  photographs  on  sufficiently  translucent  paper  in  black  lines,  or  in  some  cases 
coloured  lines,  on  a  white  surface,  and  consists  in  spreading  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  two  chemicals  or  compositions,  one  of  them  very  sensitive  to  light, 
and  both  having,  before  alteration  by  exposure  to  light  only,  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  capable  when  combined,  by  wetting  or  otherwise,  of  dyeing 
or  colouring  the  paper  to  a  different  shade  or  colour,  preferably  to  black,  but 
which  are  placed  on  the  paper  in  the  uncombined  state.  By  exposing  such 
paper  placed  under  the  drawing  to  be  copied  to  light,  so  as  to  alter  the  chemical 
condition  of  those  parts  not  covered  by  the  black  lines,  and  then  wetting  it 
with  any  liquid,  a  solvent  of  one  or  both  of  the  chemicals  used,  those  parts 
unaffected  by  the  light  are  dyed  through  a  combination  of  the  two  chemical 
substances. 

The  method  I  adopt  is  as  follows  : — I  cover  the  surface  of  the  paper  with 
a  solution  of  one  of  the  chemicals,  preferably  the  one  sensitive  to  light, 
thoroughly  dry  it,  and  then  rub  or  press  in  the  other  chemical  in  the  form  of 
dry  powder.  Hitherto  numerous  processes  have  been  adopted  by  which  the 
sensitised  paper  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and  then  dipped  in  a  bath  of  the 
other  chemical  ;  but  mine  differs  from  these  in  that  both  chemicals  being 
applied  to  the  paper  before  exposure,  nothing  but  damping  and  washing  in  a 
solvent  (such  as  common  water)  is  required  to  develop  the  image,  and  also  I 
get  practically  black  lines  on  a  white  surface. 

There  are  many  chemicals,  most  of  them  well  known,  that  will  act  for  this 
purpose  ;  those  I  prefer  at  present  are — for  the  sensitive  solution  a  mixture  of 
(a)  perclilcride  of  iron,  with  ferric  sulphate  or  other  ferric  salt,  (b)  tartaric  or 
citric  acid,  ( c )  gelatine,  gum,  sugar,  or  other  like  carbo-hydrate,  or  other  similar 
organic  matter  soluble  in  water,  (d)  chloride  of  sodium,  alum,  or  other  like  salt 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  found  beneficial  to  the  process. 

For  the  developing  material,  I  use  powdered  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  or 
powdered  material  rich  in  any  such  acid,  in  a  soluble  and  nearly  colourless 
form,  such  as  catechu,  or  powdered  sulpliocyanides,  or  other  chemicals  capable 
of  producing  coloured  precipitates  with  the  ferric  salts  of  iron,  but  not  with 
the  ferrous  salts.  The  usual  solvent  I  apply  is  water,  but  when  salts  insoluble 
in  water  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  special  colours  or  shades,  alcohol 
or  other  solvent  of  such  s'alt  may  be  employed. 

For  taking  out  false  marks  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid 
having  more  affinity  with  iron  than  gallic  acid  may  be  used,  or  a  salt  of  such  acid 
forming  by  double  decomposition  with  gallate,  tannate,  or  meconate  of  iron, 
colourless,  anrl  preferably  soluble  salts. 

The  actual  chemicals  and  quantities  that  I  have  found  best  in  practice  for  a 
solution  to  produce  a  deep  black  on  a  white  ground  are  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine  .  1500  grammes. 

Ferric  sulphate  .  600  ,, 

Sodium  chloride .  940  ,, 

Tartaric  acid  .  188  ,, 

Perchlorkle  of  iron .  1500  ,, 

Water  .  11  litres. 

This  solution  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  by  means  of  a  roller 
pad,  or  other  apparatus,  just  as  varnish  is  spread  on  paper,  and  it  is  dried  in 
the  dark.  It  is  then  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered  gallic  or  tannic  acid, 
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and  I  thoroughly  rub  the  powder  on  to  the  paper  till  every  part  of  the  sensitive 
surface  is  contaminated  therewith.  The  paper  is  now  ready  for  sale.  In 
using  it  the  tracing  must  be  laid  over  the  sensitive  surface,  and  exposed  to 
light  in  a  glass  exposure  frame,  such  as  that  now  used  in  the  ordinary  ferro- 
prussiate  process.  When  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient  to  duly  form  the 
image,  the  paper  is  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  tray, 
sensitive  face  downward,  taking  care  that  every  part  is  wet  by  the  water  ;  then 
afterwards  reversing  to  wet  the  back.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  fresh  water 
run  in,  and  the  face  well  sponged.  It  is  then  hung  up  before  a  fire,  or  in  other 
position  to  dry. 

The  above  quantities  and  ingredients  are  used  when  a  deep  glossy  black  on  a 
white  ground  is  desired.  When,  however,  speed  is  required  in  working,  and  a 
purple  hue  in  the  lines  is  no  objection,  dextrine  or  glucose  can  be  substituted 
for  or  used  with  the  gelatine.  If  a  deep  blue  be  required,  an  acid  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  can  be  used  instead  of  the  gallic  acid  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  a 
deep  red  be  desired,  sulphocyanide  of  potash  may  take  its  place  ;  catechu  will 
give  a  green  ;  and  by  using  other  well-known  chemicals,  almost  any  shade  or 
colour  can  be  obtained.  As  black  and  dark  or  clear  blue  are,  however,  the 
colours  usually  desired,  there  is  no  need  enlarging  further  than  to  say,  that  the 
gallic  acid  or  developing  material  can,  if  desired,  be  added  after  exposure 
instead  of  before,  but  I  prefer  it  before. 

The  inventor  claims:  —  (1)  In  the  treatment  of  sensitive  paper,  such  as 
described,  the  addition  of  powdered  tannic  or  gallic  acid  rubbed  in,  either 
before  or  after  exposure — whereby  the  paper  can  be  developed  by  being  placed 
in  an  ordinary  solvent,  such  as  water.  (2)  In  the  manufacture  of  sensitive 
paper,  adding  to  the  paper  either  the  sensitive  chemical  or  the  developer  on 
both,  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  or  film,  by  which  means  the  image  can  be 
developed  by  simple  immersion  in  a  solvent.  (3)  In  the  manufacture  of  sensi¬ 
tive  paper,  the  use  of  the  sensitive  solution  substantially  as  herein  described. 
(4)  The  sensitive  paper  substantially  as  herein  described. 


Uncapping  and  Capping  Lenses. 

No.  1120.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  Leeds,  Pharmaceutical 

Chemist. 

This  invention  is  particularly  applicable  to  improvements  in  photographic 
shutters,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  to  the  inventor,  dated  5th 
February,  1884,  and  entitled  “Improvements  in  photographic  shutters.” 

The  invention  is  as  follows  : — 

tie  applies  a  cylinder  which  is  attached  to  the  side  or  framework  of  the 
shutter  so  that  it  is  capable  of  oscillation. 

Within  this  cylinder  is  provided  a  piston-rod  to  a  crank  on  the  end  of  the 
flap-spindle  referred  to  in  the  specification  of  the  above-mentioned  invention. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  he  inserts  a  hollow  plug,  the  inner  end  of  which 
is  covered  by  preference  with  indiarubber,  and  to  the  outer  end  is  attached  a 
tube.  The  piston  rests  upon  the  indiarubber  cover,  and  such  indiarubber 
cover  being  expanded  within  the  cylinder  by  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  pressure 
transmitted  through  the  tube,  forces  the  piston  forwards,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  piston-rod,  crank  and  flap-spindle,  rotates  or  raises  the  flap  and 
exposes  the  lens. 

On  withdrawing  the  pressure  the  indiarubber  returns  to  its  normal  position 
and  allows  the  piston  to  fall  and  the  flap  to  close. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 


Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  8721.  William  Samuel  Atwood,  1,  Lime  Tree  Villas,  Chase  Side, 
Southgate,  Photographer,  and  Samuel  Benjamin  Goslin,  27,  Jewin- 
crescent,  Cripplegate,  Engineer. 

In  our  improved  photographic  camera  we  employ  a  dark  slide  receiving  two 
sensitive  plates  back  to  back,  and  we  enclose  the  frame  which  receives  these 
plates  in  a  cover  or  sheath  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides  and  is  open  only  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  slide  is  in  the  camera,  this  sheath  being  withdrawn, 
both  the  plates  are  uncovered  simultaneously,  but  one  only  of  the  plates  is 
exposed  to  the  light,  viz.  the  one  which  is  properly  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  other  being  protected  as  hereinafter  described. 

By  the  use  of  this  sheath-like  cover,  we  are  able  to  make  double  slides  or 
dark  slides,  receiving  two  sensitive  plates,  much  smaller,  more  cheaply  and 
effective  than  heretofore. 

For  the  withdrawal  of  the  sheath  a  button  is  provided  upon  it  at  the  top, 
and  the  same  button  being  made  to  turn,  serves  to  lock  the  sheath  to  the 
frame  in  which  the  plates  are  held. 

Whilst  focussing,  and  when  the  dark  slide  is  out  of  the  camera,  the  focussing 
glass  is  held  by  springs  against  the  end  of  the  dark  chamber. 

To  prepare  for  the  insertion  of  the  dark  slide,  the  lower  edge  of  the  focussing 
glass  is  drawn  back  for  a  distance  somewhat  more  than  the  thickness  of  the 
dark  slide,  and  is  inserted  into  a  groove  in  the  base  of  the  camera  which  serves 
to  retain  it.  The  dark  slide  is  then  pushed  down  between  the  focussing  glass 
and  the  end  of  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera,  into  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  the  focussing  glass.  The  focussing  glass  is  then  lifted  at  the 
bottom  to  release  it  from  the  groove,  and  a  stud  pin  upon  it  then  enters  a  hole 
in  the  frame  carrying  the  sensitive  plates  and  locks  it  in  its  place.  The  dark 
slide  being  in  its  place  ready  for  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  plates,  all  that  is 
then  required  is  to  unlock  and  draw  off  the  sheath.  The  frame  carrying  the 
plates  remains  in  the  camera,  being  held  as  already  explained,  and  the  springs 
hold  it  closely  up  to  the  end  of  the  dark  chamber.  The  focussing  glass  is 
prevented  from  rising  with  the  sheath  ot'  the  dark  slide,  by  shoulder  pieces 
beneath,  which  its  upper  edge  passes  when  it  is  pressed  back  by  the  insertion 
of  the  slide  in  front  of  it. 

Light  is  prevented  reaching  the  sensitised  plate  which  is  uncovered  at  the 
back  of  the  dark  slide,  by  a  slnitter-like  door,  which  is  closed  over  the  focussing 
glass  when  this  is  not  in  use.  This  door  or  shutter  effectually  prevents  the 
entrance  of  light  into  the  camera  through  the  focussing  glass. 


The  inventors  claim  : — 1.  A  camera  having  a  dark  slide  with  a  sheath  com¬ 
pletely  surrounding  a  pair  of  sensitive  plates,  which  sheath  when  drawn  off, 
leaves  both  plates  uncovered.  2.  A  camera  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  back, 
behind  the  focussing  glass,  by  a  door,  and  in  combination  therewith  a  dark 
slide  carrying  a  pair  of  sensitive  plates,  which  are  covered  and  uncovered 
simultaneously.  3.  The  improved  photographic  camera  substantially  as  des¬ 
cribed,  and  represented  by  the  drawings. 
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West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

Notts  . 

Blackburn . 

Sheffield . 

Halifax  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Burton-on-Trent . | 

Photographic  Club . 

Benevo'ent . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society  . 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Derby  . 

South  London  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

Bolton  Photo.  Society  . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Leeds  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Ireland  . 


Godwiu-street,  Bradford. 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 
Committee  Room. 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq.,Glossop 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
181,  Alders  gate-street. 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

Society  of  Arts,  Johu-st.,  Adelphi. 
Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Rcform-st  ,  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  April  23,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  presided. 

Mr.  Herbert  Starnes  stated  that  he  had  made  an  emulsion  which  included 
but  half  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  quarter-plate,  and  that,  as  would  be 
seen  by  the  negatives  he  exhibited,  good  quality  could  be  obtained  with  so 
small  an  amount  of  silver,  together  with  remarkable  freedom  from  halation 
close  to  the  sky-line.  The  finished  emulsion  contained  thirty  grains  of  gelatine 
to  the  ounce  ;  each  ounce  of  unwashed  emulsion  contained  six  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  emulsion  was  made  by  the  ammonio-nitrate  method.  He  gave 
four  seconds  exposure  to  the  plates,  with  a  stop  of  j'jy  m  the  lens. 

Mr.  A.  I/.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  once  made  thirty-seven  ounces  of 
emulsion  with  thirty  grains  of  silver  in  it,  which  gave  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
silver  to  the  plate  ;  the  plates  gave  great  density  with  five  seconds’  exposure, 
and  the  negatives  were  much  like  those  taken  by  the  bromo-iodised  collodion 
wet  process. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  reason  why  chloride  plates  gave  no  halation 
was  their  non-actinicity. 

Mr.  Starnes,  in  preparing  his  plates,  had  first  made  the  silver  into  ammonio- 
nitrate  ;  there  was  twenty  per  cent,  of  iodide  in  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  that  the  images  were  feeble  and  the  plates  over¬ 
exposed. 

Mr.  Starnes  responded,  that  at  all  events  they  printed  fairly  well,  and  gave 
plenty  of  detail  close  against  the  sky-line. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Bolas  had  just  placed  in  his  hands  a  patent 
recently  taken  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Fell,  for  making  gold  from  wheat,  with  the 
hope  that  the  members  would  soon  produce  prints  toned  with  gold  from  that 
source. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  stated  that  the  patentee  soaked  wheat  and  inferior  straw  in 
warm  water  for  some  hours,  after  which  a  thin  film  of  gold  floated  on  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  could  lie  removed.  Mr.  Bolas  added  that  this  discovery  was 
as  magnificent  as  one  made  years  ago,  of  getting  gold  from  bismuth,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  company  for  its  manufacture,  and  a  temporary 
rise  in  the  price  of  bismuth. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  extraordinary  wording  of  the  patent 
conveyed  the  idea  that  it  was  a  translation  from  some  foreign  language. 

Mr.  Henderson  wished  to  know  if  the  patent  had  been  drawn  up  at 
Castle-street,  Holborn.  He  then  gave  some  further  details  of  the  case  at 
Northampton,  in  which  a  canvasser  had  been  using  his  address,  and  part  of  the 
name  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  without  authority. 
As  no  name  had  been  published,  other  canvassers  in  Northampton  felt  that  they 
had  a  grievance. 

The  Chairman  had  been  trying  a  very  rapid  emulsion,  of  which  the  formula 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  paper  recently  read  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  it  gave  thin  deposits  in  the  high  lights  with  him  ;  did  Mr.  Henderson 
obtain  more  density  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  the  Chairman's  negatives  were  a  little  thin; 
perhaps  if  he  had  exposed  the  plates  less  or  developed  them  more,  more  density 
might  have  resulted  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  want  of  density  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  very  rapid  plates.  Ilis  impression  was  that  when  ver\ 
strong  pyrogallol  was  applied  to  such  plates  there  was  a  loss  ol  detail. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  tried  the  formula,  and  found  that  the  plates  gave  little 
increase  of  intensity  with  increase  of  illumination  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  a  want  ot 
sparkle.  Had  the  Chairman  found  such  to  be  the  case  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  he  had.  . 

Mr.  Henderson  surmised  that  the  plates  might  have  been  rather  thinly 
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coated.  Last  week  lie  had  made  some  plates  with  one  per  cent,  of  iodide  in  the 
emulsion,  also  some  which  contained  no  iodide  ;  both  batches  of  plates  gave 
twenty-two  on  the  sensitometer.  In  the  camera,  however,  the  one  set  of  plates 
was  four  times  more  rapid  than  the  other ;  but,  if  quality  and  density  were 
required,  he  recommended  the  omission  of  the  iodide. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  colour  of  the  iodide  prevented  the  light  from 
penetrating  the  depth  of  the  film,  and  that  accounted  for  the  thin  image. 

Mr.  Henderson  knew  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  that. 

Mr.  Mackie  wished  to  know  if  iodide  gave  a  better  scale  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  that  depended  on  the  speed  of  the  emulsion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  an  objection  to  iodide  was  that  the  plates  took  so 
long  to  fix. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  in  fixing  some  very  rapid  plates  he  had  placed  a 
twenty-per-cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one  dish,  and  some  more 
of  the  same  solution  in  another  dish  ;  to  the  latter  he  added  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  plates  in  the  latter  dish  were  fixed  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  others,  and  the  images  were  of  as  good  quality  ;  the  only  draw¬ 
back  he  saw  was  a  faint  symptom  of  a  tendency  to  frill. 

Mr.  T.  Ayres  said  that  much  more  bromide  than  usually  recommended  by 
the  makers  of  plates  should  be  used  in  the  developer ;  the  advantage  was  great. 

Mr.  Mackie  knew  that  there  was  not  a  plate  in  the  market  which  would 
properly  photograph  a  white  flower  on  black  velvet. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  Chairman  would  expose  some  more  of  the 
rapid  plates,  some  of  them  to  be  developed  by  the  exposer,  the  others  by  him¬ 
self,  to  learn  the  influence  upon  them  of  differences  in  development,  lie  had 
been  trying  to  make  a  sensitive  gelatine  paper  on  which  the  image  could  be 
fixed  by  washing  in  common  water,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
experiments  were  in  progress.  Mr.  Brebner’s  recent  discovery,  that  he. could 
develope  plates  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  was  interesting. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  at  Pall  Mall  East,  London, “-Mr.  W.  Bedford  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  his  new  camera,  to  which  he  had  adapted  Mr.  J.  A. 
Harrison’s  arrangement  for  changing  plates,  as  already  described  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  W.  Co  be  said  that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  with  Harrison’s 
original  arrangement  for  changing  plates,  and  had  found  it  to  be  exceedingly 
useful  in  practice  ;  its  plates,  however,  were  very  small ;  Mr.  Cowan’s  camera 
should  be  the  camera  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  enlargements  could  be  made  most  perfectly  from 
very  small  negatives. 

Mr.  Cowan  hoped  they  would  soon  be  readily  made  on  the  new  papers,  since 
then  the  prints  would  be  taken  direct,  with  no  intermediary  operations. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  inquiry  from  the  question  box  : — “  What 
are  the  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  on  the  addition  of  alum  or  tannin 
to  gelatine,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  precipitates  so  pro¬ 
duced,  if  any  !” 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  did  not  believe  that  any  researches  had  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  part  of  the  question  referring  to  tannin.  In  the  action  of  alum 
upon  gelatine  the  aluminous  salt  is  decomposed,  and  aluminium  hydrate  com¬ 
bines  with  the  gelatine.  In  the  case  of  tannin  and  gelatine  the  combination 
might  be  direct.  In  the  other  case  the  aluminium  sulphate  is  decomposed, 
with  the  production  of  aluminium  hydrate,  and  as  the  result  insoluble  gela- 
tinate  of  alumina  is  formed  ;  when  chrome  alum  is  used  the  decomposition 
results  in  chrome  hydrate.  A  very  small  quantity  of  alum  will  make  the  whole 
of  a  large  mass  of  gelatine  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  so  he  thought  that  a 
specific  quantity  of  aluminium  hydrate  does  not  combine  with'  a  specific 
quantity  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson  thought  the  law  of  combining  proportions  to  be  against 
the  latter  proposition. 

Mr.  Spiller  agreed  that  such  was  the  case,  but  nobody  knew  the  real  for¬ 
mula  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  placed  a  stained  gelatine  negative  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  after  which  the  film  came  off  with  ease,  although  it  had  been  previously 
treated  with  alum,  and  all  along  had  exhibited  no  tendency  to  frill.  This  might 
be  an  easy  method  of  separating  films  from  glass. 

Mr.  Spiller  remarked  that  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  aluminium  hydrate. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  thirty  of  water  would 
harden  the  film  and  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  image. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  when  alum  was  used  both  before  and  after  fixing, 
yellow  discolouration  was  never  obtained. 

The  Chairman  then  read  another  question  from  the  box  : — “What  are  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  compound  produced  by  oxidising 
gelating  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  light  ?  ” 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  the  small  cpiantity  actually  oxidised  was  tannic  acid, 
but  that  left  the  gelatine  still  soluble  in  water  ;  the  insoluble  part  of  the  film 
consisted  of  reduced  chromate  of  potash,  the  chromium  hydrate  formed  com¬ 
bining  with  the  gelatine.  The  general  belief  that  bichromate  of  potash  and 
light  oxidised  gelatine  was  erroneous,  so  far  as  he  knew,  for  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  form  of  oxidised  gelatine  which  was  insoluble  in  water.  Dr.  Eder 
thought  that  intermediate  products  were  formed  during  the  change  by  light. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  introduced  the  subject  of  the  reversed  action  of  light, 
and  produced  a  negative  which  he  had  printed  direct  from  another  negative,  by 
that  method.  He  had,  however,  been  unable  to  print  a  good  negative  by  the 
reversed  action  of  light ;  there  was  great  falling-off  in  sharpness  at  places. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  to  be  due  to  halation. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  experiments  in  this  field  should  be  made  with  the 
sensitometer,  as  he  had  once  done. 

Mr.  J.  D.  England  had  obtained  a  second  reversal  in  such  experiments  with 
the  sensitometer. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  in  photographing  church  windows  from  the  inside  of 
the  building,  they  were  bound  to  obtain  a  reversed  image. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrqoke  had  once  obtained  an  image  of  the  sun  reversed ; 


the  clouds  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  came  out  clearly  and  wtdl-defined,  but 
the  sun  was  a  black  spot. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  a  tin  plate-box  invented  by  Mr.  Dagley,  constnn  ted  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  foreign  custom-houses  to  be  passed,  without  injuring 
the  plates  by  exposure  to  light.  The  box  contained  four  dozen  plat*--;  mi 
pulling  out  shutters  at  each  end  of  the  box,  windows  of  ruby  glass  were 
revealed  ;  on  then  looking  through  the  box  at  a  strong  light  on  the  other  side, 
it  could  be  seen  to  contain  nothing  but  glass  plates. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  had  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  which  went  into 
smaller  compass.  [Here  Mr.  Pringle  held  up  a  sovereign,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  listeners.] 

Mr.  Shew  also  exhibited  a  plate-washing  trough  invented  by  Mr.  Dagley. 

Mr.  Addknbrooke  said  that  every  photographer  in  travelling  had  felt  the 
want  of  some  compact,  light  trough  in  which  six  platen  could  lie  washed  at 
hotels. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  Mr.  Hart  had  made  such  a  trough. 

Mr.  Pringle  washed  plates  but  little  after  developing  them  abroad :  In- 
delayed  the  final  washing  until  his  return  home. 

Mr.  Shew  exhibited  an  improved  lens  Hange. 

Mr.  J.  I).  England  asked  whether  cosine  was  the  best  substance  for  staining 
films  for  colour  photography. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  Dr.  Vogel  had  stated  that  azaline  was  better;  it  re¬ 
produced  the  reds  more  truthfully. 

Mr.  J.  Gale  had  stains  appearing  on  some  of  his  negatives  which  were  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  had  been  developed  away  from  home. 

Several  speakers  thought  the  defect  to  be  due  to  imperfect  washing  or 
fixing. 

Mr.  W.  England  applied  collodion  with  a  little  castor  oil  in  it  to  all  lii- 
negatives  ;  they  were  subsequently  varnished  as  well. 

The  Chairman  did  the  same,  for  he  found  that  without  the  collodion  tin- 
silver  from  the  albumenised  paper  would  stain  the  film,  when  the  amount  of 
printing  from  one  negative  was  very  heavy.  All  the  substances  lie  tried  for 
the  purpose,  other  than  collodion,  broke  down  ;  he  tested  by  means  of  damp 
blotting-paper,  containing  some  nitrate  of  silver.  He  used  very  thick  collo- 
dion,  and  did  not  pour  it  oil' the  film  very  closely  ;  in  fact,  he  applied  it  much 
as  he  would  apply  an  emulsion.  It  dried  down  to  a  very  thin  skin,  and  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  sharpness  of  the  prints.  He  knew  of  no  remedy  for 
silver  stains  when  they  once  were  formed. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday,  22nd  instant, — Colonel  Playfair,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  E.  Brightman  to 
read  his  notes  on  Printing-in  Clouds  in  Landscapes  [see  page  279]. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper, 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  asked  Mr.  Brightman  which  he  found  it  advisable  to  print 
first,  the  landscape  or  the  clouds. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  lie  always  printed  the  landscape  first. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel  said  lie  knew  there  were  those  present  who  had 
waited  expecting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Brightman  had  to  say  about  the  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Brightman  replied  that  he  used  exactly  the  same  formula  as  for  his 
general  work,  only  using  much  less  ammonia. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  used  to  use  cotton  wool,  with  which  some  very 
passable  imitation  clouds  could  be  produced. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that,  instead  of  the  plain  board  suggested  by  Mr.  Brightman 
for  placing  the  negatives  and  prints  on,  lie  found  a  similar  thing,  but  hinged  in 
the  middle,  preferable,  as  the  results  of  the  printing  could  be  examined  from 
time  to  time  ;  the  board  being  thin,  a  spring  clip  could  be  made  to  keep  the 
negative  and  print  in  good  contact. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  wished  to  know  if  any  one  had  tried  Morgan  and  Kidd’s 
paper  for  cloud  negatives.  The  speaker  had  lately  made  an  attempt,  and  the 
result  was,  for  an  early  trial,  fairly  good  ;  he  exhibited  a  paper  negative  lie  had 
done,  the  subject  being  a  landscape. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bush  said  he  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  good  cloud 
negatives. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  suggested  his  beginning  on  slow  plates. 

Mr.  Brightman  rather  inclined  to  rapid  plates,  as  less  likely  to  be  over- 
dense. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  Farnell’s  shutter  to  which  Messrs.  Husband  had, 
under  his  instructions,  devised  a  simple  plan  for  instantly  closing  the  exposure 
if  necessary. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  asked  if  such  arrangement  were  pneumatic,  to  which 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  objected  to  any  shutter  which  required  for  its  operation 
contact  with  the  fingers,  as  being  likely  to  shake. 

The  Chairman  asked  how  Cadett’s  worked. 

Mr.  Brightman  said  it  would  open  and  close  as  many  times  as  the  operator 
wished  by  simply  pressing  the  indiarubber  ball. 

Mr.  Daniel  remarked  that  there  were  two  distinct  arrangements  for  rapid 
and  unlimitedly  slow  exposures  ;  he  considered  it  a  most  perfect  shutter,  and 
regretted  to  say  that  he  had  heard  that  Marions  had  ceased  to  make  it  in  wood, 
and  so  of  a  reasonable  weight.  Luckily  he  had  one  in  mahogany,  and  it  was 
very  light. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brightman,  for  his  useful  hints,  was  accorded,  and 
some  considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  out-door  meetings. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  hoped  the  members  would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  for  a  day  in  May  at  Great  Elm,  as  they  had  once  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  and  that  would  so  far  provide  for  the  May  meeting. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  that  there  were  those  present  who  remembered  a  most 
pleasant  and  pictorially -fruitful  day  which  they  had  spent  on  Mr.  Hare’s  kind 
invitation  once  before,  and  was  sure  every  member  would  gladly  avail  himself 
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of  tlie  renewed  opportunity  of  securing  some  of  the  beauties  of  the.  glebe  at 
Great  Elm.  As  to  the  June  meeting,  Mr.  Daniel  would  feel  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  the  Association  at  his  residence,  as  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 
last  year ;  and  he  thought  he  could  promise  them  a  good  day’s  work  in  Froiue 
Glen,  Moorend,  &c. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  he  was  only  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  present  in 
heartily  thanking  Mr.  Hare  pud  Mr.  Daniel  for  their  kind  invitations,  and 
accepting  such. 

The  meeting  (the  last  evening  one  till  September)  was  then  adjourned. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  open  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  night  in 
the  Baths  Assembly  Room,  Bridgeman-street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bridson. 

There  was  a  very  large  number  of  members  and  members’  friends  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  for  their  diversion  the  hall  was  hung  with  photographic  specimens, 
bein'*  for  the  most  part  the  production  of  members  of  the  Society.  There 
were°also  several  tables  of  photographs  in  the  prize  competition,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  a  novelty  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  having  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  lending  additional  attractiveness  to  the  outdoor 
summer  meetings  of  the  Society.  Besides  the  outcome  of  this  competition, 
the  exhibition  was  supplemented  by  a  table  of  numerous  and  interesting 
appliances  in  photographic  apparatus  ;  also  a  variety  of  graphoscopes  for  the 
magnifying  and  examination  of  photographs,  together  with  the  many  appur¬ 
tenances  of  the  art.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  was  exceptionally  good. 
Landscapes  formed  the  predominating  feature  in  the  exhibits,  there  beintj 
represented  almost  every  sequestered  haunt  and  choice  bit  of  scenery  in  the 
locality ;  in  fact,  nothing  has  escaped  the  lens  and  camera  of  our  local  amateurs 
having  any  semblance  to  the  picturesque.  The  views,  taken  collectively,  were 
highly  commendable,  and  besides  marking  great  strides  towards  the  efficiency 
of  the  members  individually,  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bridson  (President)  contributed  a  number  of  views  in  Windermere 
district.  Mr.  R.  Mercer  showed  views  of  North  Devon  in  platinotype,  also  a 
number  of  coloured  views.  An  artistic  set  of  Norwegian  views  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Dr.  Johnston.  Mr.  J.  Boothroyd  presented  some  finely-executed 
enlargements  of  local  views.  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  (Secretary)  showed  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  set  of  local  views  in  platinotype,  including  Holl-i'lK-  Wood. 
Darcy  Lever  Old  Hall,  and  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  Higher  Bridge-street. 
Mr.  John  Taylor  showed  a  medley  group.  A  number  of  North  African  views 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell.  Mr.  William  Banks  showed  a  table  of 
graphoscopes,  &c.  Mr.  T.  Parkinson  exhibited  a  choice  selection  of  portraits 
of  celebrities  in  plush  frames,  together  with  numerous  nicknacks,  and  a  new 
patent  Kinnear  camera  by  Billicliffe,  of  Manchester.  He  also  showed  his 
Souvenir  of  Bolton.  Mr.  E.  N.  Ashworth,  Bromley  Cross,  showed  a  selection 
of  local  views.  Mr.  J.  E.  Austwick  contributed  local  views  and  portraits.  Mr. 
R.  Harwood,  of  Vale  Bank,  showed  about  sixty  views,  including  Welsh  scenery. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  competition  were  three  in  number,  and  were  given 
by  Mr.  Bridson.  For  the  best  general  exhibit  the  first  prize  was  £2  10s. ,  and  was 
carried  off  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Dalton  (Secretary).  The  second  prize,  £2,  was  divided 
between  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  William  Laithwaite,  of  Turton.  A 
prize  of  10s.  was  given  for  the  best  set  of  transparencies,  not  less  than  six,  and 
was  won  by  Mr.  Walter  Knowles.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  Poilitt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Robert  Knott,  Bridge-street, 
Bolton,  and  T.  Parkinson,  Bolton;  the  latter  gentleman,  although  exhibiting, 
was  not  a  competitor  for  the  prizes.  The  enlargements  by  Mr.  Boothroyd  from 
small  4j  x  3  j  negatives  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges  as  being  very 
meritorious,  and  showing  what  can  be  done  from  the  least  apparatus  made. 

Upwards  of  120  transparencies  were  contributed  by  the  members,  and  were 
mostly  competitive,  and  these  were  exhibited  to  the  assembly  by  the  aid  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light,  worked  by  Mr.  James  Leach.  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  explained  the  views  as  they  were  cast  upon  the  sheet,  and  enhanced 
the  enjoyment  of  the  entertainment  by  his  droll  references. 

Mr.  0.  K.  Dalton,  Secretary,  read  his  annual  report,  in  which  lie  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Society  upon  the  increased  membership,  and  further  stating  that 
at  no  time  since  its  formation  had  the  Society  been  on  a  sounder  basis.  He 
said  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  was  increasing.  The  report 
further  stated  that  the  following  demonstrations  has  been  given  during  the 
season: — Toning  and  Fixing  Silver  Prints,  by  Mr.  Parkinson;  Enamelling 
Silver  Prints,  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  Development  of  Platinotype  Prints,  by 
Mr.  Dalton  ;  and  lantern  exhibitions  by  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Par¬ 
kinson  and  Mr.  Abbott,  which  exhibitions  had  undoubtedly  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Society,  and  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due. 

The  President  (Mr.  Bridson),  in  a  brief  address,  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  see  so  many  familiar  and  friendly  faces  around  him  that  night, 
which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  which  body,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
consisted  of  only  forty-five  members.  He  said  he  was  not  there  to  beg  lor 
money,  but  to  say  they  would  do  a  great  good  by  joining  the  Society,  those 
who  were  not  already  members,  and  thus  enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  a 
good  many  objects  in  view.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  have  a  private  studio,  a  camera,  and  dark  room,  kc.  After  examining  the 
exhibits  they  saw  around  them,  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
there  was  a  great  improvement  noticeable  in  the  work  of  the  members  ;  in 
fact,  a  great  many  of  the  works  were  extremely  artistic.  He  could  not  say 
there  had  been  a  great  many  inventions  during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception 
of  improvements  in  the  lens  and  camera,  Ac.  The  chief  difficulty  still  remained 
— that  was  the  obtaining  of  the  right  exposure,  and  also  a  correct  development. 
Those  were  the  only  two  difficulties  in  the  whole  art,  and  which  they  must  try 
to  overcome.  The  work  of  the  Society  helped  its  members  to  occupy  their 
leisure  hours,  and  he  was  sure  it  also  gave  them  pleasure.  In  fact,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  must  cultivate  habits  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  preciseness,  and 
other  qualifications,  and  especially  the  faculty  of  observation.  In  fact,  it  was 
that  which  marked  the  difference  between  a  photographer  and  an  artist. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Iv. 
Dalton  (Secretary)  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell  (Treasurer),  who  spared  nothing  for 
the  enjoyment  and  accommodation  of  the  assembly. 


During  the  evening  the  proceedings  were  agreeably  interspersed  by  musical 
contributions  by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Party,  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte  by 
Mr.  J.  II.  Heywood. 

The  meeting  terminated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  was  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  successful  gatherings  the  Society  has  held. 

- — -<£- — - - - 

©orngponlmtce 

DISTORTION  FROM  UNEQUAL  EXPANSION  OF  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell’s  note  on  distortion 
resulting  from  unequal  swelling  (I  presume  Mr.  Mitchell  means  expansion) 
of  albumenised  paper  when  damped  (issue  of  April  21,  p.  271),  I  beg  to 
ask  whether  anybody  has  tried  paper  made  solely  from  what  is  known  in 
our  trade  as  “Bisulphite  Wood  Pulp.”  I  believe  the  above-mentioned 
evil  will  be  found  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  this  material. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  supply  of  wood  paper  of  the  composition 
and  make  of  which  I  can  guarantee,  to  any  photographer  inclined  to 
experiment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  :  “  Paper-makers  do  not  often  appear  in  our  columns. 
Might  we  hope  to  see  a  line  or  two  from  them  ?  ” 

In  answer  I  beg  to  say  my  impression  has  always  been  that  photogra¬ 
phers  often  blame  chemicals  when  the  paper  is  at  fault,  and  that  my 
experience  and  pen  will  always  be  at  the  service  of  the  photographic  art. 

Yours,  Ac.,  Hermann  Alfred  Rademacher,  Paper-maker's  Chemist. 

Glossop  Photographic  Society,  Norfolk  Square,  Glossop. 


HOT  WATER.— CHEAP  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  cannot  find  information  in  print  as  to  the  value  of 
hot  water  in  manipulating  ordinary  prints,  I  venture  to  give  my  experience 
with  its  use.  I  washed  a  batch  of  some  thirty  prints  (freshly  printed)  in 
hot  water,  about  120°  Fall.,  which  washed  out  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  After  two  changes  of  hot  water,  the  prints  were  toned  in 
a  gold  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  at  about  100°  Fall.  The  whole  batch 
of  prints  were  toned  in  five  to  eight  minutes,  and  I  have  never  before 
succeeded  in  getting  such  rich  tones.  Hot  water  was  used  for  all  washings 
and  hot  hypo.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  What  is  the  effect  of 
making  the  final  washing  with  hot  water  ?  it  blisters  the  prints  very 
badly  after  a  few  hours  ;  but  would  not  the  washing  be  more  rapidly  and 
completely  effected  with  hot  water  than  with  cold  ? 

The  following  may,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  your  readers  :  A  friend  of 
mine  seeing  a  notice  of  a  “  sale  ”  at  an  optician’s  went  in  and  asked  to 
see  a  “  wide  angle  ”  lens.  The  vendor  showed  him  an  ordinary  landscape 
lens,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  “  Ross,”  though  it  bore  the  name  of  a 
local  maker.  On  further  questioning,  my  friend  was  informed  that  it 
was  both  a  “portrait”  and  “wide  angle”  lens,  that  no  stops  were 
required  with  it,  and  that  the  slit  in  the  brasswork  (for  the  stops)  was 
where  the  sensitive  plates  were  inserted.  This  sort  of  lens  was  too  won¬ 
derful,  so  no  sale  was  made. — Yours,  Ac.  J.  S.  Gladstone. 

Liverpool,  April  27,  1885. 


“  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  “Free  Lance”  asks  two  questions. 
To  the  first,  “  Docs  Mr.  Brebner,  Ac.  ?”  I  take  no  shame  to  reply,  “ Not  so 
well,  probably,  as  my  interlocutor !  ”  I  only  know  the  latter  by  his 
journalistic  prowess,  but  from  him  I  would  ask  for  quarter,  without 
drawing  sword.  I  am  not  sure  of  anything,  least  of  all  of  my  own 
perspicuity.  There  are  many  points  upon  which  I  am  grievously  in  the 
dark,  and  hopeless  of  enlightenment  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  confess, 
further,  that  tempted  greatly  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  more  still 
by  the  spirit  of  mischief,  I  have,  once  or  twice,  counted  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  great,  in  the  same  way  that  the  great  count  upon  the  ignorance  of 
others,  more  honest  than  themselves. 

As  to  the  other  matter — I  quoted,  and  correctly,  an  assertion  which 
thrust  itself  upon  me.  If  error  there  be,  it  is  not  mine.  I  cannot  explain 
what  it  does  not  mean.  Possibly  the  printer  may  have  added  on  page  17, 
and  subtracted  from  page  148,  of  the  manual  Emulsion  Processes  in  Pho¬ 
tography,  by  Captain  W.  dc  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

lkmrs,  Ac.  Hugh  Brebner. 

13,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  April  28,  1885. 


A  CAMERA  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Amateur  photographers  want  very  badly  a  club  where 
they  can  meet  in  London  and  exchange  ideas,  and  hold  interesting  con¬ 
verse  with  each  other  uponjthe  marvellous  daily  developments  of  the  subtle 
power  of  fascination  by  which  photography  enthrals,  and  enraptures  its 
votaries.  In  answer  to  most  urgent  requests  I  have  had  from  different 
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quarters,  I  propose  to  start  a  “  Camera  Club,”  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  amateurs  support  the  scheme,  and  send  me  their  names  and 
addresses.  May  I  ask  those  who  correspond  with  me  on  the  subject  to 
write  the  words  “  Camera  Club  ”  outside  the  envelope,  so  that  the  letters 
on  this  subject  may  be  kept  separate  from  the  others,  and  receive  the 
special  attention  they  ought? — Yours,  &c.,  Cumming  Macdona. 

Hilbre  House,  West  Kirby ,  Cheshire ,  April  29th,  1885. 


IRRITATION  CAUSED  BY  PYRO-DEYELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  J.  T.  Barker,  I  have  myself  been  troubled 
with  irritation  and  cracks  across  joints  of  the  hands  after  using  ammonia 
or  sulphate  and  mercury  intensifier.  I  have  found  relief  from  soaking 
the  hands  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  applying  the  following  :  olive  oil, 
10  parts  ;  carbolic  acid,  1  part.  J.  C. 

Southport,  April  25,  1885. 

- - 4— - 

lErdjantje  Column. 


Will  exchange  Journal  for  News,  posted  Mondays. — Address,  A.  Jennings, 
Photographer,  Skipton. 

Two  splendid  large  gas-meters,  cost  £24,  in  exchange  for  good  portrait  lens  and 
photographic  accessories. — Address,  Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

Two  hundred  and  five  numbers  British  Journal  of  Photograph!  (from  end  of 
1884  back  to  1881).  What  offers  ? — Address,  D.  Blagrove,  73,  High-street, 
Lewes. 

New  posing  chair  in  figured  velvet,  four  backs,  in  exchange  for  whole-plate 
camera  with  three  double  dark  slides. — Address,  T.  W.  Steven,  3,  James 
Morrison-street,  Glasgow. 

Will  exchange  hot  rolling  press,  by  Elliott,  London,  portable  dark  tent,  box  of 
transparent  liquid  colours,  by  Hughes,  for  studio  stand  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  Bindon,  Castle-street,  Luton. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross  No.  2a  extra  rapid  lens  (price-list,  £13  10s.),  with 
repeating-back  camera,  for  good  84  x  61  landscape  camera  and  lens.— Address, 
C.  Rowbotham,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 

Wanted,  light  folding  stand  or  background  in  good  condition  in  exchange  for 
1900  ferrotype  envelopes,  800  Victoria  mounts.  —  Address,  R.  Tanner, 
Albert-villa,  Kelly-street,  Kentish  Town,  London. 

First  offer  has  three  years  British  Journal  of  Photography  with  Almanacs 
for  1882-3-4,  together  with  ]  Vi  Ison’s  Photographies,  all  in  good  condition. 
Address,  F.  G.  Smith,  7,  Camplin-street,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  three  shares  in  the  Provident  Association  of  England, 
Limited  (bonds  value  £200),  £9  paid  in,  for  a  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  lens, 
must  cover  a  12x10  plate. — Address,  J.  B.  Maguire,  David-place,  Jersey. 

Gem  and  Victoria  camera,  repeating  back,  cabinet  lens,  quarter-plate  lens  and 
camera.  Will  exchange  for  anything  useful,  either  dry  plates  or  frames, 
furniture,  &c. — Address,  J.  H.  Dipple,  Club  studio,  128,  Saud  Pits  Parade, 
Birmingham. 

Wanted,  bellows-body  camera,  about  12x10;  if  out  of  repair,  no  matter. 
Will  give  in  exchange  set  of  castings  complete,  with  silk-  and  cotton-covered 
wire  for  hand  dynamo,  and  new  gem  camera. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers, 
Wath-on-Dearne. 

Ten  ounces  pure  nitrate  of  silver  :  what  offers  ?  Wanted,  stereoscopic  binocular 
camera  with  lenses,  two  or  more  slides,  half-plate  group  lens,  or  .backgrounds 
suited  for  seaside  work  (flatted  oils  preferred). — Address,  Photographer, 
21,  Bartholomew  East,  Exeter. 

I  will  exchange  a  lens  by  Lereboure  for  plates  18  x  20  and  under,  in  excellent 
condition.  Wanted,  a  portable  camera  for  plates  9x7,  with  swing  back  and 
dark  slide  for  dry  plates,  either  Roucli’s,  or  Meagher’s,  or  any  good  maker. 
Address,  M.  Gwynn,  Avening-cottage,  Swindon-road,  Cheltenham. 

Will  exchange  a  complete  apparatus  for  making  emulsion  for  dry  plates,  in¬ 
cluding  heating  arrangement,  washer,  filter,  lantern,  &c.,  for  a  good  bellows 
camera  with  slides,  or  anything  useful  in  photography.  Apparatus  is  com¬ 
pact,  light-tight,  and  works  excellently. — Address,  A.  Wilken,  17,  King- 
street,  Elgin. 

Cabinet  portrait  lens  by  Squire,  cost  £7  7s.,  and  camera  complete.  I  will 
exchange  the  above  for  any  of  the  following  : — A  good  quarter-plate  lens  and 
camera,  or  without  camera,  or  half-plate  out-door  camera  and  two  or  three 
slides  and  view  lens,  or  ferrotype  goods,  or  offers. — Address,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Star  Studio,  Eastover,  Bridgwater. 

Wanted,  photographic  goods  in  exchange  for  the  following  : — Gent’s  gold  hunter 
watch  and  albeit,  English  concertina,  forty-eight  keys,  Anglo  twenty-key 
ditto,  sterling  silver-keyed  flute,  photographer’s  show-case,  copying  camera 
for  cartes,  interior  background,  and  forty-eight-cell  bichromate  battery 
(Quart’s). — Address,  Langton,  369,  Edgware-road. 

- - 4— — - - - 

answers  to  ©omspoiftienrt. 

Photographs  Registered  - * 

John  William  Watson,  2,  Garden-street,  Bury,  Lancashire. — Six  Photographs 
if  J.  Grant  Lawson,  Esq. 

James  Ilollington  Mann,  Sandall,  near  Doncaster. — Photograph  of  the  Bay 
of  Tangier. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Broad-street,  Bury,  Lancashire. — ■ Three  Photographs  of 
J.  Grant  Lawson,  Esq. 

G.  Harris. — The  only  plan  we  can  suggest  is,  that  you  work  out  such  a 
process  for  yourself.  You  cannot  surely  expect  any  one  else  to  do  it  solely 
for  your  benefit. 


Emulsion.— We  regret  we  cannot  supply  the,  .h-iivd  information.  Weluvi 
not  even  heard  that  such  an  apparatus  is  in  the  market. 

Scotty. — The  most  rapid  lens  you  can  procure  is  a  portrait  combination. 

Those  known  as  “baby  lenses”  are  the  quickest,  and  have  a  ratio  o(  . . 

thing  like  L. 

O.— Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the  prints  in  a  very  weak  solution  of 
common  washing  soda  before  placing  them  in  the  toning-bath.  If  this  does 
not  avail  procure  another  sample  of  paper. 

G.  Iliffe. — So  far  as  we  can  see,  you  will  not  infringe  the  Building  A<  t.  m  i 
the  distance  the  studio  will  be  from  any  other  buildings  or  walls.  However,  U 
will  be  well  that  you  consult  the  district  surveyor  before  commencing  to  build. 

A.  H.  G. — You  are  quite  right  in  your  surmise— the  emulsion  was  very  much 
over-cooked.  About  one-third  of  the  time  of  boiling  would  have  been  quite  sulli- 
dent.  You  cannot  do  better  than  adhere  strictly  to  the  directions  as  published. 

F.  S.  B. — Your  failure  is  doubtless  due  to  your  applying  the  citric  acid  solution 
with  a  brush.  If  you  had  floated  the  paper  on  the  solution,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  you,  no  doubt,  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  the  “speckles  ” 
of  which  you  complain. 

Hypo. — From  the  data  you  supply,  we,  like  you,  surmise  the  mounts  must  be 
in  fault,  seeing  that  prints  mounted  upon  them  become  spotty,  while  those 
put  upon  other  mounts  remain  perfect.  Without  knowing  further  particu¬ 
lars  we  can  offer  no  other  opinion. 

G.  B.  G. — As,  with  the  formula  you  have  been  working,  you  appear  to  obtain 
all  you  require,  except  for  the  frilling,  we  should  advise  you  to  keep  to  it, 
but  to  use  a  harder  gelatine,  such,  for  example,  as  Nelsons  opaque.  Your 
failure  appears  to  be  entirely  due  to  the'employment  of  an  unsuitable 
gelatine,  hence  the  frilling. 

Pressure. — Rolling  presses  are  constructed  to  roll  pictures  much  larger  than 
the  size  you  mention,  but  they  are  necessarily  somewhat  expensive.  A 
copper-plate  press  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well,  and  a  second-hand 
one  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  for  a  very  small  sum.  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  procure  one  ;  you  will  find  it  very  useful. 

O.  E. — The  halation  can  only  be  avoided  by  backing  the  plates,  or  by  the  use 
of  plates  more  thickly  coated  with  the  emulsion.  The  negative  appears  to 
be  considerably  under-exposed,  and  not  made  the  best  of  in  the  development. 
A  very  weak  developer  might  have  yielded  a  better  result.  Read  Mr. 
H.  Y.  S.  Coteswortli’s  article  on  page  501  of  the  last  volume. 

D.  Evans  (Carnarvon). — If  the  small  negative  accompanying  your  communica¬ 
tion  is  a  fair  sample  of  those  you  are  printing  from,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  you  fail  to  obtain  deep  rich  tones  in  the  prints.  It  is  no 
fault  of  the  paper,  or  of  the  toning-bath  ;  neither  is  it  due  to  the  manipula¬ 
tions.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  negatives,  and  from  such  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  impressions  with  tones  such  as  you  desire. 

S.— We  quite  agree  with  you,  that  the  enlargement  is  not  a  first-class  one,  or 
highly  finished,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  described  as  such.  But,  as  a 
business  man,  what  could  you  expect  for  the  price  ?  Bad  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
but  say  that  it  is  fair  value  for  the  amount  charged.  A  really  first-class 
picture,  of  that  size,  highly  finished,  would,  we  suspect,  cost  six  or  eight 
times  what  you  have  paid.  The  picture  has  been  returned  as  requested. 

Tullochgorum.- — 1  and  2.  Presuming  that  light  has  not  had  access  to  the 
plates,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  decomposition  has  taken  place  in  the 
film  ;  hence  the  tint  to  prove  if  this  be  the  case.  Try  fixing  one  of  the 
plates,  without  either  exposing  it  to  light,  or  to  the  action  of  the  developer. 
If  it  shows  any  tint  whatever,  discard  the  plates.  3.  The  solutions  may  be 
kept  separately  for  several  weeks  without  deterioration,  but  must  be  used  as 
soon  as  mixed, 

F.  W.  Laidlaw. — Wc  presume,  although  you  do  not  say  so,  that  your  studio 
is  built  on  the  “  lean-to  ”  principle.  If  this  is  so,  and  as  it  has  a  northern 
aspect,  you  cannot  do  better  that  fit  the  roof  with  a  set  of  blinds,  running  on 
rollers  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves.  For  the  sides  nothing  will  be  better  than 
curtains  fitted,  either  on  rods,  or  on  wires  stretched  the  entire  length  of  the 
studio.  Dark  blue,  or  tolerably  light  green,  will,  from  your  description  of 
the  aspect,  be  a  very  suitable  colour.  A  light  frame  covered  with  very  pale 
blue  paper,  for  reflecting  the  light  so  as  to  soften  the  shadows,  where 
required,  you  will  find  very  useful  at  times. 

F.  F.  W. — 1.  It  is  difficult,  without  knowing  more  particulars  of  the  mani¬ 
pulating  details,  to  say  what  really  is  the  cause  of  the  spots.  One  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  they  are  not  due  to  the  mounting  cards,  inasmuch  as 
they  sometimes  make  their  appearance  before  the  pictures  are  mounted.  In 
all  probability,  they  are  due  to  some  sulphuretting  action  either  in  the  fixing- 
bath  or  in  the  early  stages  of  the  washing.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  them, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  we  can  suggest  is,  use  good  liyposulplrte  of 
soda,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  to  keep  the  prints  moving  all  the"  time  they  are 
in  the  fixing-bath.  Also  while  they  are  in  the  first  two  or  three  changes  of 
washing  water.  2.  Instead  of  tissue-paper  for  diffusing  the  light  in  the 
studio,  you  can  stipple  the  roof  over  with  starch  paste,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  whiting  has  been  added.  The  addition  of  a  little  Prussian  blue 
will  still  further  soften  the  light. 

• - 4- - ■’ 


Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  on  Wednesday,  May  6, 1885,  will  be  On  Enlargements.  The  Saturday 
outdoor  meating  will  be  held  at  Putney  to  Kew,  along  towing-path. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 
The  long  looked  forward  to  Exhibition  of  Inventions  and  Music 
at  South  Kensington  was  declared  opened  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Monday  last,  and  promises  to  exceed 
in  popularity  its  predecessors — the  “  Healtheries  ”  and  the 
“Fisheries.”  To  the  general  public  it  certainly  appeals  more 
directly  than  did  either  of  the  collections  of  the  past  two  years, 
which,  had  they  been  strictly  confined  to  exhibits  even  remotely 
connected  with  their  titles  would  have  been  shorn  of  their  chief 
attractions  for  the  multitude.  But  the  realm  of  inventions  is 
so  wide,  and  the  public  of  to-day  is  so  highly  educated  in 
matters  of  industrial  and  scientific  progress,  that  few  of  the 
visitors  to  South  Kensington  will  depart  without  having  found 
something  more  than  the  illuminated  gardens  and  bands  of 
music  to  interest  them. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  fixed  for  12  o’clock,  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gardens,  and  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and  long  before  that 
time  the  various  approaches  were  thronged  by  an  eager  crowd 
who,  despite  the  dubious  look  of  the  weather,  had  ventured 
forth  in  the  hope  of  seeing  royalty.  The  spacious  conservatory 
was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  privileged  individuals,  including,  in 
addition  to  distinguished  literary,  artistic,  and  diplomatic 
characters,  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Exhibition,  jurors, 
exhibitors,  and  season-ticket  holders.  Soon  after  the  appointed 
time  the  Royal  party  entered  by  the  eastern  door  of 
the  conservatory,  headed  by  the  members  of  the  executive 
Council  of  the  Exhibition,  and  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  including 
Lord  Granville  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  representing 
our  Foreign  and  Home  Departments.  The  ceremony  was 
of  the  briefest  description  :  an  address  was  read  by  Sir  F. 
Bramwell,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
executive,  after  which  the  Prince  responded,  and  having  de¬ 
clared  the  Exhibition  open,  passed  out  by  the  western  end  of 
the  conservatory  to  the  main  entrance  in  Exhibition  Road. 

So  far  as  the  general  character  of  the  show  is  concerned  it 
is  scarcely  yet  possible  to  fairly  judge  of  what  it  will  be  in  its 
completed  state ;  as  usual  in  past  years  the  opening  day  saw 
but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  exhibits  in  situ, 
some  of  the  galleries — especially  the  foreign  ones,  being  almost 
wholly  bare.  Still  to  those  who  saw  the  state  of  affairs  on 
Saturday  evening,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
even  the  present  degree  of  order  and  completeness  was  evolved 
out  of  chaos  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  first  division — that  devoted  to  inventions — consists  of 
thirty-one  separate  groups,  the  more  important  of  which  arc 
those  devoted  to  agriculture,  mining,  engineering,  and  other  of 


the  more  necessary  industries.  The  more  strictly  ornamental 
or  scientific  subjects  are  not,  however,  neglected,  and  amongst 
these  photography  finds  its  place,  having  been  given  a  group  of 
its  own.  Not  only  does  it  thus  receive  its  full  share  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  but  the  position  in  whi-ch  the  group  is  placed  in  the  South 
Centra]  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  prominent  in 
the  whole  Exhibition,  situate  as  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
“  Old  London  Street,”  the  most  popular  feature  in  last  year’s 
show,  and  to  the  Central  Avenue  leading  through  the  grounds 
to  the  Conservatory  and  the  Albert  Hall.  Photographic  exhi¬ 
bitors  have,  in  fact,  little  cause  to  complain  of  their  treatment. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  extra  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  is  the  “John  Stock”  gold  medal  for 
“  the  best  application  of  photography  to  a  permanent  printing 
process.”  This  is  open  to  Group  XXVI.,  Class  140  (Letter- 
press  and  other  Printing),  and  Group  XXIX.  (Photography), 
Class  159  (Processes  and  their  Results). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  despite  the  unusual  encouragement 
offered  to  them,  photographers  have  scarcely  come  forward  to 
the  extent  we  had  expected.  The  great  bulk  of  the  exhibits 
consists  of  apparatus  and  appliances  which,  however  praise¬ 
worthy  and  valuable  in  their  way,  scarcely  represent  adequately 
the  last  twenty  years  of  photographic  progress.  We  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  “  processes  and  their  results  ”  are  unrepre¬ 
sented,  but  certainly  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  eye  in  the 
photographic  section  is  that  apparatus  is  the  predominant  feature. 
Amongst  the  processes  represented  may  be  mentioned  collodion 
and  gelatine  emulsions,  including  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatino- 
chloride  papers ;  carbon,  Woodburytype,  stannotype,  and 
platinotype  printing  ;  while  in  various  groups  besides  XXIX. 
arc  to  be  found  examples  of  processes  for  the  production  of 
printing  surfaces  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  intimate  association  be¬ 
tween  photography  and  optical  and  philosophical  instruments 
has  brought  about  some  degree  of  confusion  in  the  groups;  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses,  for  instance,  being  classed  in  Group  XX^  III. 
(Philosophical  Instruments  and  Apparatus),  while  several  well- 
known  names  in  connection  with  photographic  lenses  and 
apparatus  appear  only  in  that  group. 

An  extremely  interesting  exhibit  is  the  historical  collection 
of  pictures  and  apparatus  got  together  by  the  Photographic 
Society,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  progress  of  the  art-science 
from  its  earliest  days. 

On  the  whole  the  photographic  group  is  a  fairly  represen¬ 
tative  one,  the  individual  exhibits,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
doing  credit  to  the  firms  they  represent.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  one  of  the  most  prominent  positions  should  have  been 
permitted  to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of  mechanical  prints 
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produced  for  advertising  purposes,  and  which  are  surpassed  in 
quality  by  others  of  the  same  class  that  may  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  lavatories  of  the  Exhibition.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  authorities  would  cause  these  to  be  removed  as  early  as 
possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  give  occasional 
articles  describing  in  detail  the  various  exhibits  in  Group  XXIX., 
and  also  any  of  those  of  photographic  interest  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  At  present  the  collection  is  scarcely  sufficiently  complete 
to  justify  our  commencing  the  task. 

- - - — - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDENTS  AND  APPRENTICES. 
The  photography  of  to-day  and  that  of  twenty  years  ago 
occupy  strikingly  dissimilar  grounds.  In  the  earlier  period  it 
had  already  become  a  recognised  calling  it  is  true ;  but 
although  through  its  aid  men  had  even  then  risen  to  eminence 
and  position,  its  professors  as  a  body  were  looked  at  askance, 
and  for  a  father  to  think  of  apprenticing  his  son  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  photography  would  have  been  considered  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  if  not  an  utterly  foolish  proceeding.  But  all  that  is 
changed  now  :  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  calling 
through  the  character  and  the  skill  of  its  leading  exponents, 
and  the  popular  and  high-class  character  of  the  work  produced 
by  its  means.  As  a  business,  it  is  one  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  directly  or  indirectly  employs  the  services  of  many 
thousand  hands,  offering,  too,  unusual  facilities  for  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  female  labour. 

Not  only  commercially,  but  scientifically,  is  its  importance 
manifest ;  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  even  now  this 
most  recent  of  the  children  of  science  is  far,  very  far,  from 
having  reached  its  full  growth.  The  business  of  photography, 
like  all  others,  has  its  periods  of  depression,  and  complaints 
were  never  louder  than  at  the  present  time ;  still  we  fully 
believe  that  for  a  diligent  youth  with  a  taste  for  art,  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  science,  and  possessing  a  fair  education,  photography 
offers  as  good  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  any  other 
likely  to  be  open  to  him. 

Such,  too,  would  appear  to  be  the  belief  of  many  parents;  for 
no  one  Avho  has  had  the  entree  to  many  photographic  establish¬ 
ments  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  fair  sprinkling  of  respon¬ 
sible  learners  that  are  to  be  seen  in  them — some  “  articled 
pupils,”  some  less  dignified  “  apprentices  ” — but  all  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  photography,  as  a  profession  or  business,  is  a 
recognised  calling  to  which  a  youth  may  be  placed.  And  we 
have  little  doubt  that  as  time  progresses  its  opportunities, 
ramifying  in  so  many  directions  as  already  they  do,  will  become 
more  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  the  students  and  apprentices  them¬ 
selves  doing  to  fit  themselves  to  attain  skill  and  eminence  in 
their  art  or  science  1  The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  man  could 
buy  a  camera  and  lens,  and  set  up  business  as  a  “photographic 
artist  ”  the  next  week  :  the  public  taste  in  art  stands  on  a  far 
higher  level  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  photography  having 
been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  elevation. 
Hence  the  various  processes,  a  knowledge  of,  and  experience  in, 
which  are  needed  to  make  a  successful  photographer,  will 
naturally  be  those  which  the  learner  will  see  in  operation,  and 
of  which,  if  attentive,  he  will  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  and 
mastery  over  the  practice.  But,  we  contend,  something  far 
more  than  this  is  needed  if  the  dignity  of  the  profession  is  to 
be  upheld,  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made,  or  if  ever  the  learner 


is  to  attain  something  beyond  a  mere  subordinate  position  in 
the  future. 

He  may  struggle  on,  and,  in  some  instances  perchance  arrive 
at  a  position  of  importance  ;  but  to  do  this  with  a  tolerable 
chance  of  certainty,  he  ought  to  devote  a  good  portion  of  his 
time  to  studying  the  principles  of  his  art.  Already  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  photography  have  been  so  considerable,  that 
there  are,  we  believe  we  may  say,  no  establishments  in  exis¬ 
tence  where  all  its  branches  are  carried  on  concurrently  ;  but 
whichever  the  department  the  student  has  chosen,  he  will  be 
all  the  more  fitted  for  it,  and  possibly  be  able  to  enter  an¬ 
other  more  congenial  to  the  indications  of  his  mind,  if  he  obtain 
a  mastery  of  the  sciences  allied  to  his  daily  pursuit. 

AVe  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  a  careful 
re-perusal  of  the  very  interesting  paper  recently  read  by  Mr. 
Cunnynghame  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  upon  the  subject  of 
apprenticeships,  some  extracts  from  which  we  brought  before 
our  readers  last  week.  The  key-note  of  our  advice  is  struck  in 
these  words  of  the  writer : — “  How  often  docs  the  engineering 
training  given  to  some  young  gentleman  result  in  making  him 
a  mere  theoretician — an  architect  who  cannot  lay  a  brick,  or  a 
surveyor  who  does  not  know  as  much  of  detail  as  a  small 
practical  builder  %  And  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  artisans 
are  there,  of  excellent  practical  skill,  whose  efforts  are  not 
guided  by  any  scientific  knowledge,  and  who  work  entirely  by 
rule  of  thumb  1”  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
numbers  of  fairly  skilful  operators  and  printers,  when  prac¬ 
tised  in  a  certain  groove,  are  capable  of  turning  out  good 
work,  but  are  utterly  at  sea  when  anything  unusual  happens, 
or  they  enter  into  a  fresh  establishment.  And,  again, 
the  ignorance  of  some  photographic  assistants  (we  will  not 
allude  to  principals)  upon  the  qualities  of  the  actual  tools 
they  employ — their  lenses — is  simply  astounding.  Yet  all  this 
could  be  remedied  by  careful  study  and  reading,  opportunities 
for  which,  thanks  to  modern  modes  of  thought,  are  now  placed 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.  Technical  Classes  and 
Schools  of  Art  and  Science  are  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  ; 
and  it  must  be  an  out-of-the-way  place  where  a  young  student 
is  not  within  their  neighbourhood. 

It  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  in  this  science,  which 
before  almost  all  others  is  founded  and  dependant  upon  the 
processes  of  chemistry,  so  overwhelming  a  proportion  of  its 
professors  should  be  ignorant  of  a  knowledge  of  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  chemistry.  Yet  such  is  the  lamentable  truth,  and 
the  moment  the  average  photographer  departs  out  of  the  rule 
of  thumb  method  he  employs,  and  essays  some  novel  departure 
in  a  direction  that  has  been  indicated,  perhaps,  by  some  pub¬ 
lished  discovery,  he  so  often  goes  astray  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
abstains  from  making  any  alteration  beyond  what  is  forced 
upon  him.  How,  under  such  conditions,  will  the  learner  of  to¬ 
day,  unless  he  masters  the  principles  underlying  his  practice, 
be  fit  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  future  struggle  1  He  is 
bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  Photography  has  not  stood  still, 
photography  will  not  stand  still,  and  the  battle  will  be  to  the 
strongest,  that  is  to  the  one  who,  added  to  a  complete  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  processes,  obtains  also  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  of  optics,  and  likewise  is  trained  in  art  and 
taught  to  use  a  pencil. 

Of  such  stuff  as  this  will  the  future  successful  photographer 
be  made  ;  hence  we  most  earnestly  advise  those  learners  of 
this  most  interesting  of  arts  and  science  to  make  every  possible 
use  of  present  opportunities.  The  day  will  most  assuredly 
come  when  they  will  reap  its  advantages.  Much  can  be  learnt 
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from  books,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  is  by  no  means  of  a 
costly  description ;  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
chemistry  made  important  discoveries  with  little  beyond  glass 
bottles  and  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  as  their  implements.  But 
by  all  means  if  there  *be  a  school  of  art,  and  especially  if 
technical  classes  be  held  in  their  neighbourhood,  let  all 
students  and  apprentices  make  every  effort  to  attend,  and 
every  use  of  their  opportunities  when  present ;  then,  in 
the  future,  they  will  be  fitted  for  important  posts — and 
many  and  varied  will  there  be  as  time  progresses — and 
will  experience  greatly  increased  pleasure  in  their  pursuit 
of  this  most  fascinating  of  employments. 

- - ^ - 

According  to  Engineering,  MM.  Brin,  of  Passy,  are  manufacturing 
oxygen  on  a  large  scale  "by  the  oxide  of  barium  process  —  a  method 
which  we  have  described  some  long  time  ago  in  these  columns.  It 
a  pity  that  some  economical  mode  of  making  and  storing  the  gas 
should  not  be  carried  on  in  this  country ;  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be 
put  are  numerous,  not  the  least  being,  that  naturally  most  interesting 
to  our  readers,  for  magic  lantern  and  photographic  purposes.  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  might  not  then  be  an  important  rival  to  electricity 
for  portraiture  ;  for,  given  an  easy  supply  and  method  of  storage  of 
oxygen,  the  “  installation  ”  of  a  few  lights  would  cost  only  about  as 
many  pounds  as  electricity  would  necessitate  hundreds. 


It  is  stated  that  the  oxygen  produced  as  above  is  mainly  used  for 
purifying  water.  Filtered  water  is  placed  in  a  cylinder,  and  the  gas, 
at  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch,  forced  into  it. 
After  a  time  the  water  is  rendered  perfectly  pure,  all  organic  matter 
being  destroyed.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  at  normal  pressure  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
being  pumped  into  the  water  and  sent  through  the  mains,  the  result 
being  said  to  have  been  most  excellent. 


Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  deep  interest  roused 
some  time  ago  by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Draper  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun.  An  immense 
number  of  photographs  were  taken  in  the  course  of  the  researches 
culminating  in  this  discovery,  and  an  account  of  the  means  employed 
has  recently  been  published  in  the  columns  of  an  American  con¬ 
temporary.  The  extent  to  which  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
determine  the  character  of  results  for  good  or  evil  is  therein  shown  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  in  connection  with  these  experiments. 


The  photographic  work  for  the  oxygen  research  was  done  in  a  back 
room  in  the  third  story  of  Dr.  Draper’s  private  residence ;  after¬ 
wards  a  new  physical  laboratory,  replete  with  instruments  of  research 
was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  house  over  the  stables.  In  the  first- 
named  place  the  photographs  made  were  perfect;  in  the  special 
laboratory  they  were  simply  useless,  and  all  owing  to  variations  of 
temperature,  which  were  most  rapid  in  the  laboratory,  though  in  the 
house  not  noticeable ;  and  in  consequence  the  use  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  prism,  entirely  employed  in  the  first  instance,  was  for  a  time 
abolished.  A  series  of  trials,  extending  over  two  years,  was  made 
with  a  variety  of  prisms  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  class  of  prism 
to  employ,  and  a  number  of  interesting  facts  were  discovered.  With 
flint-glass  prisms  the  sun’s  spectrum  was  well  defined,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  the  line  H  on  the  photographic  plate  through  the 
train  of  prisms.  Then  the  definition  in  this  region  and  beyond  was 
excellent  with  a  silvered  glass  grating,  but  inferior  to  that  given  by 
the  prisms  in  the  whole  spectrum,  and  none  excelled  the  work  of  the 
original  bisulphide  prism  used  in  the  oxygen  research. 


The  cause  of  the  poor  value  got  out  of  this  latter  was  owing 
to  the  convection  currents  produced  by  heat  destroying  all  de¬ 


finition  through  interfering  with  the  homogeneity  of  the  refracting 
agent.  The  defect  was  overcome  in  a  mo3t  ingenious  manner, 
founded  on  a  discovery  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  had  noticed  that, 
when  the  currents  were  prevented,  or  amalgamated,  as  it  were, 
with  one  another  by  violent  shaking,  perfect  definition  was  ob- 
obtained,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  Dr.  Draper  placed  a  small  pro¬ 
peller  wheel  in  the  liquid,  its  shaft  passing  through  the  stopper,  and 
being  rotated  by  means  of  a  small  electro-motor.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  perfect  definition  was  obtained,  and  a  comparison  was  then 
made  with  a  train  of  glass  prisms  and  the  agitated  bisulphide.  The 
relative  dispersion  differed  but  little  (in  favour  of  the  train),  but  the 
bisulphide  prism  gave  four  times  as  much  light  as  the  glass,  and  in 
one  region  even  double  that  proportion. 


The  next  difficulty  encountered  was  the  fact  that  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  though  not  interfering  with  definition,  caused  the  position 
of  the  lines  to  shift,  so  that,  with  exposures  of  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
photographs  were  again  deficient  in  definition,  as  the  image  did  not  re¬ 
main  all  the  while  in  one  place — a  fall  of  three  degrees  displaced  a  line 
almost  half  an  inch.  Dr.  Draper,  not  to  be  baffled,  invented  a  device 
of  great  ingenuity :  a  large  box,  with  sides  nearly  a  yard  long,  was 
constructed  to  hold  the  prism,  and  then  kept  at  a  constant  tempe¬ 
rature  by  the  aid  of  a  gas  flame  heating  a  metal  bar  projecting  into  the 
box,  the  amount  of  heat  applied  being  regulated  by  electricity.  Finally, 
a  perfect  photo-spectroscope  was  elaborated,  giving  perfect  definition, 
dispersion  equal  to  a  train  of  six  glass  prisms,  and  with  a  fourfold  power 
of  light.  Our  readers  will  join  in  the  expressions  of  “  profound  regret 
.  .  .  .  that  he,  Dr.  Draper,  did  not  live  to  complete  the  research  to 
which  the  foregoing  research  was  preliminary.” 


We  have  seen  photographs  of  the  larynx  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  light  applied  in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner  down  the  threat 
of  the  experimenter,  the  image  being  thrown  by  a  series  of  reflectors ; 
and  we  may  now  hope  to  have  equally  important,  and  perhaps  more 
useful,  photographs  obtained  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  On  March 
twenty-fifth, Mr.  Berteling  gave  a  demonstration  of  anew  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  which,  from  the  description  given,  should  offer  no  difficulty  to  the 
production  of  photographs.  The  usual  uncomfortable  form  of  instru¬ 
ment  is  well  known ;  in  Mr.  Berteling’s  a  small  circular  film  of  thin  glass 
is  adjusted  in  the  main  axis  of  the  instrument  at  an  angle  so  that  the 
light  can  pass  through  it  to  illuminate  the  eye,  while  the  image  of 
the  illuminated  interior  is  reflected  sideways,  and  may  be  viewed,  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  lenses,  with  perfect  comfort  to  the  patient, 
and  without  manipulative  difficulty  to  the  operator.  The  idea  is  very 
simple ;  it  is  an  application  of  a  contrivance  well  known  in  optics  and 
which  has  been  utilised  in  the  microscope,  and  we  shall  hope  to  hear 
soon  of  its  photographic  application. 


It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  the  11  permanent  gases  "  were  liqui¬ 
fied,  the  production  of  liquid  oxygen  being  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
day.  So  quickly,  however,  has  progress  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
operating  that  M.  Cailletet  was  able  to  describe  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Science  a  week  or  two  ago  a  form  of  apparatus — - 
his  latest — which  is  so  simple  and  of  such  easy  application,  that  it  may 
henceforth  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  laboratory, 
and  even  repeated  at  lectures  and  before  public  audiences. 


The  “  crystoleum  ”  fever  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
success  attending  the  re-introduction  of  an  ancient  process  that  has 
ever  come  within  photographic  experience ;  and,  indeed,  putting  on  one 
side  the  fact  of  its  want  of  novelty,  the  sudden  success  of  the  method, 
and  the  positive  craze  upon  it  which  ensued  among  all  classes  of  the 
community  is  almost  without  precedent.  Perhaps  the  old  “  poticheo- 
mani  ”  bore,  the  greatest  resemblauce  to  it  iu  the  mode  it  seized  hold 
of  the  popular  fancy.  Photographers  who  adopted  crystoleum  made 
money,  by  sales  and  by  tuition ;  those  who  did  nit  found  it  very  ma¬ 
terially  interfered  with  their  orders  for  small  tinted  photographs.  M  e 
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hear,  however,  from  many  quarters,  that  the  taste  or  mania  has  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  disappeared,  and  the  request  for  one  or  two  “  un¬ 
mounted  prints  ”  which  was,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  of  “  daily  occur¬ 
rence,”  is  now  rarely  heard. 


We  believe  that  one  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  process  was 
the  belief  that  an  income  — and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one  — 
awaited  everybody  who  was  taught  the  method  of  working  it,  and 
achieved  proficiency ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  done  with  about  a  week’s 
practice,  such  a  ladylike  mode  of  earning  pocket-money  was  seized 
hold  of  with  avidity.  But,  alas  !  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations. 
The  artists’  colounnen  and  the  stationers  gladly  sold  the  materials, 
and  the  earlier  proficients  reaped  a  golden  harvest  of  guineas  from 
pupils  ;  but  to  find  a  market  for  their  work,  or  even  to  see  their  own 
outlay  back  again,  was  a  vain  hope — the  photographers  would  not 
employ,  and  the  public  would  not  buy ;  indeed,  there  was  very  little 
public  left  to  buy,  as  nearly  every  one  had  learnt  the  process,  and 
found  a  rival  instead  of  a  customer  in  each  neighbour. 


If  for  nothing  else,  the  disappointment  was  useful  in  teaching  the 
lesson  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  lady  untrained  in  com¬ 
mercial  methods,  and  inexperienced  in  handicraft  processes,  to  earn 
any  but  the  most  pitiful  of  salaries  until  she  has  learnt  a  business,  and 
has,  in  fact,  had  a  sort  of  informal  apprenticeship  to  it.  How  often 
do  we  not  see  advertisements  to  the  effect  that  the  advertiser  wishes 
for  a  post  “  to  live  in  the  house,”  and  is  willing  to  “  give  a  month,” 
or  mayhap  “two  months’,  time  to  learn”?  How  unreasonable!  and 
many  are  the  stories  our  professional  friends  have  to  tell  of  applicants 
for  posts  where  skill  is  required,  from  ladies  of  no  experience  what¬ 
ever,  “  willing  to  take  a  small  salary  to  begin  with,”  and  so  on.  The 
public  are  aware  that  female  labour  is  much  employed  by  the 
photographer,  and  too  many  of  them  are  under  the  impression 
that  if  only  they  condescend  to  apply  for  the  post,  there  is  a  snug 
income  available,  at  the  expense  of  pocketing  their  pride,  by  con¬ 
senting  to  give  their  valuable  services.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated  that  such  ideas  are  quite  unreasonable,  and  that  disappoint¬ 
ment  must  follow  those  who  endeavour  to  act  upon  them  :  to  say 
anything  different  to  applicants  is  unkind,  and  is  false  delicacy. 


Again,  the  efficiency  of  the  Copyright  Act  as  it  at  present  exists,  when 
its  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  has  been  demonstrated.  One 
day  last  week  a  case,  which  has  several  times  been  adjourned,  was 
decided,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Rossi,  an  artist,  was  mulcted  in  the  full 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  together  with  five  guineas  costs,  for  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  copyright  in  one  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde’s  portraits 
of  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  The  painting  was  not  ordered  to  be  for¬ 
feited  in  this  instance,  because  the  magistrate  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  picture  produced  in  Court  was  not  the  one  upon  which  the 
proceedings  were  taken.  Some  amount  of  confusion  appears  to  have 
been  caused  by  there  being  “  two  Richmonds  in  the  field  ”  in  this  case. 


Some  of  the  pictures  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  are 
rather  suggestive  of  their  having  been  painted,  more  or  less,  from 
photographs-— they  have  such  a  photographic  appearance  in  many 
of  their  details.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
painters  having  taken  a  lesson  or  two  from  photography,  though 
without  unacknowledgement.  » 


Each  year  sees  an  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  optical  lantern, 
and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  during  the  season  now  commencing 
more  small  negatives  for  slides  will  be  produced  than  hitherto  —  par¬ 
ticularly  by  amateurs.  As  most  cameras  of  the  portable  form,  except 
those  of  the  smaller  dimensions,  are  provided  with  a  central  partition 
for  enabling  stereoscopic  pictures  to  be  made  when  required,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  whenever  a  lantern  subject  be  taken  it  should  be  taken  as  a 
stereoscopic  negative.  Half  a  stereoscopic  slide,  as  nearly  as  possible, 


corresponds  with  the  standard  size  for  the  lantern.  Therefore  the 
same  negative  will  serve  for  both  purposes. 


If  ever  the  stereoscopic  again  become  popular,  its  popularity,  '  we 
suspect,  will  be  largely  conduced  to  by  the  more  general  introduction 
of  transparent  pictures  for  viewing  in  the  instrument.  The  gelatino 
chloride  process,  with  its  simplicity  of  manipulation,  offers  great 
facilities,  especially  to  amateurs,  for  the  production  of  this  class  of 
picture.  Transparencies  for  the  stereoscope  are  as  easily  produced  a •> 
those  for  the  lantern  — they  only  require  to  be  made  a  little  more 
dense  in  the  development. 


All  lenses  which  are  suitable  for  taking  lantern-size  negatives  will 
also  answer  for  “  stereos,”  provided  they  are  used  in  duplicate.  Even 
this  is  not  necessary  if  a  sliding  front  be  fitted  to  the  camera,  so  that 
when  the  picture  has  been  taken  on  one  half  of  the  plate  the  lens  can  be 
moved  laterally  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches,  so  as  to  project  the 
image  on  the  other.  Those  with  cameras  only  of  the  lantern  slide 
dimensions  need  not  be  deterred  from  producing  stereoscopic  negatives. 
All  that  is  required  in  their  case  is  a  sliding  back  to  carry  the  plate, 
and  a  means  of  moving  the  camera  laterally  on  the  stand  to  the 
extent  of,  say,  three  inches.  This  was  the  original  plan  by  which 
stereoscopic  pictures  were  always  produced  in  the  early  days  of  photo¬ 
graphy —  the  bi-lens  camera  being  of  later  introduction.  There  are, 
of  course,  certain  inconveniences  attendant  upon  having  to  produce 
the  negatives  with  two  exposures ;  the  principle  one  being  that  in¬ 
stantaneous  pictures,  to  be  viewed  stereoscopically,  cannot  be  produced. 
And  instantaneous  pictures,  as  transparencies,  make  tire  most  inter¬ 
esting  slides  for  the  stereoscope.  Ihe  subject  of  the  stereoscope  and 
stereoscopic  slides  i3  well  worthy  of  consideration  just  now. 


Tile  majority  of  professional  mounters,  we  are  informed,  employ  a 
thin  solution  of  common  glue  for  mounting  prints.  But  photographers, 
who  consider  the  permanence  of  their  pictures,  rarely  use  this  material, 
owing  to  its  doubtful  composition  and  its  invariable  acidity.  Many 
have  tried  substituting  the  better  qualities  of  gelatine  for  the  glue, 
but  with  only  partial  success;  for  it  is  frequently  found  on  applying 
its  solution  to  the  print,  that  it  gelatinises  before  the  surface  can  be 
evenly  coated,  however  thin  the  solution  may  be  made.  This  incon¬ 
venience  is  caused  by  employing  a  gelatine  of  too  high  a  quality. 


The  better  a  gelatine  is,  the  quicker,  as  a  rule,  it  will  set.  Hence, 
for  mounting  pictures,  one  poor  in  quality,  if  it  be  pure,  should  always 
be  selected.  Those  varieties  technically  known  as  soup  gelatines  or 
“  soup  strengtlieners,”  are  very  suitable,  because,  in  their  behaviour, 
when  used  for  mounting  purposes,  they  very  closely  resemble  common 
glue ;  inasmuch  as  a  large  surface  may  be  evenly  coated  before 
the  solution  commences  to  set.  Gelatines,  such  as  these,  are  practically 
quite  as,  if  they  are  really  not  more,  adhesive  than  the  finer  kinds. 
The  soup  gelatines  supplied  by  our  English  manufacturers  may, 
generally,  be  relied  upon  as  being  free  from  acidity.  But,  with  those 
of  foreign  make,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  test  the  solution  with 
litmus  paper  before  taking  it  into  use ;  as  these  gelatines  are,  more 
generally  than  not,  strongly  acid,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for 
mounting  photographs.  - _ 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  samples  of  “  pot  metal  ”  opal  glass, 
when  employed  for  carbon  pictures  by  the  single  transfer  process, 
becomes  seriously  stained  with  the  bichromate  of  potash.  Such  stains, 
when  once  formed,  are  often  very  difficult  to  remove  without  injuring 
the  picture,  as  the  stain  appears  to  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth 
into  the  glass  itself.  _ 


In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  this  staining  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  avoided  by  washing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  unaltered  bichromate 
out  of  the  tissue  bofore  it  is  squeegeed  down  upon  the  glass.  By 
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keeping  tlie  picture  moving  about,  in  a  dish  of  running  water,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  of  the  free  bichromate  may  be  removed  before 
the  tissue  absorbs  too  large  a  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  its  adhesion 
to  the  opal,  during  the  development.  Another  precaution  against 
staining  is,  to  develope  the  picture  as  quickly  after  it  is  mounted  upon 
the  glass  as  is  compatible  with  perfect  adhesion  in  the  after  operations. 


If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  a  slight  stain  is  produced,  it 
may  generally  be  eliminated  by  pouring  over,  or  immersing  the 
picture  in,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  be 
employed  veiy  weak — say  about  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water — there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  risk  of  injury  to  the  picture.  However,  the  plate 
must  be  copiously  washed,  under  the  tap,  immediately  the  last  trace 
of  the  stain  disappears.  After  all,  the  best  plan  is  to  employ  only 
such  glass  as  is  not  liable  to  stain,  and  such  may  be  obtained. 

- ^ — - - - 

HOME-MADE  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE 
STUDIO. 

In  a  previous  communication  I  described  methods  of  making  cheap 
and  efficient  batteries  for  electrical  purposes,  and  I  have  since  received 
several  inquiries  respecting  the  use  of  electricity  in  photographic 
studios.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  now  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  useful  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  that  it  is  always  cheaper  to  use  home-made  instruments,  but 
it  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  know  how  to  make  them  than 
to  use  them  ready-made,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  con¬ 
struction  and  mode  of  working.  Electrical  apparatus,  like  most  other 
things,  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  construction  will  often  enable  the  owner  to  detect  and  repair 
the  mischief  without  the  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  send¬ 
ing  them  back  to  the  maker. 

To  commence  then  with  electric  b  oils.  The  first  thing  necessaiy  is 
to  make  the  magnet  and  bobbins.  For  the  magnet  some  soft  iron  rod 
is  taken,  about  '75  centimetre  thick,  and  well  cleaned  with  emery 
cloth.  Two  bobbins  are  then  made,  somewhat  resembling  cotton- 
reels  in  shape,  4  cm.  long  by  2  cm.  wide,  and  large  enough  to  fit  on 
the  iron  rod.  The  bobbin  is  best  made  by  wrapping  round  the  rod 
a  piece  of  thin  sheet  brass  or  copper,  of  such  a  size  that  it  does  not 
quite  join.  Upon  each  end  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed  is  soldered  a 
circular  plate  of  copper,  brass,  or  zinc,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  same  size  as  the  cylinder.  Now  wind  each  bobbin  full  of  No.  30 
or  32  silk-covered  wire,  taking  care  to  leave  two  or  three  inches  free 
on  the  inner  end,  before  winding,  and  also  a  similar  length  on  the 
outer  end  after  fastening  off.  The  winding  must  be  done  carefully  and 
regularly.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fit  the  bobbins  on  the  soft 
iron  rod.  The  rod  is  usually  bent  into  a  horseshoe  form,  and  the 
bobbins  put  on  so  that  the  wire  is  wound  in  opposite  directions  on  each 
half  of  the  magnet.  The  two  outer  free  ends,  which  should  be  nearest 
the  bend  of  the  rod,  are  now  soldered  together.  Instead  of  bending 
the  iron  rod  two  lengths  may  be  cut,  each  a  centimetre  longer  than 
the  bobbins,  and  connected  afterwards  with  a  piece  of  iron.  The 
direction  of  winding  on  the  bobbins  must  be  such  that  if  the  bar  were 
straightened  out  the  current  would  circulate  in  the  same  direction 
round  every  part. 

Having  now  made  the  electro-magnet,  it  is  fastened  to  a  board, 
upon  which  also  is  placed  the  gong.  The  gong  is  mounted  by 
screwing  it  down  upon  the  top  of  a  small  wooden  post,  just  long 
enough  to  keep  the  edge  well  clear  of  the  base  board.  It  remains 
now  to  make  the  hammer  and  spring,  the  arrangement  of  which  can 
be  best  understood  by  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  spring  is  made  of  a  piece  of  sheet  brass,  well-hammered ,  one 
centimetre  wide,  and  one  millimetre  thick.  To  one  end  solder  a  piece 
of  brass  at  right  angles,  by  which  to  fix  it  to  the  board,  and  half  way 
solder  a  strip  of  iron  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnets.  At  the  free  end 
of  the  spring  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  should  be  fixed,  to  preserve 
bright  contact  with  the  screw  terminal  (see  fig.).  The  working  of  the 
bell  is  thus  explained.  The  electric  current  entering  by  the  binding 
screw  X  travels  to  B,  and  thence  to  the  spring  A,  which  just  touches 
it.  The  current  then  circulates  round  the  bobbins,  and  out  again  by 
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Y  to  the  earth,  or  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  The  iron  inside 
the  bobbins  is  thus  made  magnetic  and  the  plate  D  attracted,  causing 
the  hammer  to  hit  the  gong.  Tins 
causes  an  interruption  in  the  contact 
at  B,  so  that  the  current  no  longer 
passes,  and  the  armature  D  being  no 
longer  attracted,  the  spring  A  recoils 
upon  B,  making  fresh  contact.  The 
position  of  B  must  be  determined  by 
trial. 

To  work  the  bell  one  Leclanclid 
cell  will  be  found  sufficient  for  short 
circuits. 

For  making  contact  with  the  batteiy 
and  ringing  the  bell  a  “push”  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  simplest  form  is  a  plain 
strip  of  brass,  hammered  till  springy. 

Solder  a  point  near  one  end,  which  is 
to  make  contact  with  another  piece  of 
brass  when  pressure  is  applied.  For 
line  wire  No.  20  copper  wire  (unco¬ 
vered)  does  very  well,  and  does  not 
require  insulating  if  touching  wood 

or  dry  brick.  ,  _  .  ...  .  .  , 

J  A.  Brass  spring  with  a  strip  of 

telephones  Will  be  round  ol  great  platinum  soldered  on  opposite  to  the 

use  in  the  studio,  and  especially  when  screw  B- 

.  ...  1  ,  B.  Adiustible  screw,  with  a  clamp- 

communication  is  necessary  between  ingnut(C). 
room3  separated  by  long  flights  of 
stairs,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
on  photographer’s  premises. 

The  Bell  telephone  is  easily  made.  Procure  a  steel  bar  magnet,  ten 
centimetres  long  by  one  centimetre  in  diameter.  Cut  two  cardboard 
discs,  two  and  a-half  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  affix  them  to  one 


D.  Iron  plate  soldered  to  A. 

E.  Hammer  of  brass  on  a 
soldered  to  D. 


end  of  the  magnet,  about  one  centimetre  apart,  with  sealing  wax. 
The  bobbin  thus  formed  is  wound  nearly  full  of  No.  40  or  42  silk 
covered  wire,  leaving  two  free  ends  about  twenty  cm.  long.  The 
quantity  of  wire  used  is  not  of  great  importance  for  short  circuits. 
Now  turn  a  cylinder  of  ash  or  beech,  with  a  shoulder  at  one  end,  and 
with  an  auger  bore  a  hole  large  enough  to  take  the  magnet  easily. 
Get  two  blocks  of  mahogany,  chuck  and  turn  one  of  them  into  a  flat 
cylinder.  Face  one  side  and  turn  a  hole,  in  which  the  ash  cylinder  is 
glued  up  to  its  shoulder.  Face  the  other  side,  and  hollow  out  into  a 
box,  leaving  the  edge  one  cm.  thick,  the  depth  of  the  box  being  one 
and  a-half  cm.  Turn  the  other  block  into  a  funnel-shaped  mouthpiece, 
having  a  projecting  flange,  through  which  screws  are  passed  to  affix 
to  the  box.  The  funnel  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  ear. 


Now  drop  the  magnet  into  the  holder,  first  passing  the  wires  through 
the  hole.  Cut  a  thin  iron  plate  (ferrotj'pe  plate)  into  a  circular  shape, 
about  six  cm.  diameter, so  that  it  will  rest  upon  the  mouth  of  the  box, 
leaving  room  for  the  screws  beyond  its  edge  (fig.  2).  Screw  on  the 


WIRE 

WIRE 


mouthpiece  with  three  screws.  Turn  a  disc  of  box-wood,  and  fix  it 
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to  the  end  of  the  ash  cylinder  by  the  binding  screws,  round  the  shanks 
of  which  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  twisted  (see  fig.  3).  The  best 
positions  of  the  magnet  and  bobbin  are  determined  by  trial. 

For  telephones  used  in  a  house  no  precautions  are  necessary  with 
regard  to  insulation.  Naked  wires  (No.  20)  do  excellently,  provided 
t  hey  do  not  touch.  It  is  far  better  to  use  a  return  wire  than  to 
make  an  earth  contact.  J.  Yincent  Elsdex,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  which  opened  its  doors  on  Monday  morning  last,  appears, 
from  a  first  glance  round  the  rooms,  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
general  absence  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  works  of  more  than 
ordinary  excellence.  As  a  collection,  however,  it  may  be  classed  as 
fully  up  to  the  average,  most  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Art  in  its 
various  departments  being  fairly  well  represented,  while  the  total 
number  of  exhibits  is  considerably  above  the  usual  average.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  two  additional  rooms  have  this  year  been  added 
to  the  series,  with  the  result  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  entries 
have  been  accepted. 

Commencing  in  Gallery  No.  1,  the  first  picture  that  strikes  the  eye 
is  Ariadne  Deserted  by  Theseus  (No.  6),  by  Henrietta  Roe,  a  very  fine 
example  of  figure  modelling,  the  surroundings  being  well  in  keeping 
with  the  subject;  but  A  Bacchante  (No.  G23),  by  the  same  artist — a 
full-length  figure  in  the  nude — is  a  somewhat  meaningless  study,  and 
might  with  equal  justice  have  been  called  by  any  other  name. 
A  Parting  (No.  17),  by  Marianne  Stokes  is  a  careful  study  of  a  child 
fondling  a  young  calf,  whose  limbs  are  tied  preparatory  to  its  dis¬ 
patch  to  market.  The  drawing  and  colouring  are  alike  good,  and  the 
attitudes  of  both  child  and  animal  natural  in  the  extreme.  A  Capri 
Witch  (No.  954)  is  a  not  very  pleasing,  though  possibly  a  truthful 
rendering  of  the  head  of  a  Neapolitan  girl,  the  “  witchery  ”  being 
rather  of  the  repulsive  than  the  attractive  style. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  departs  a  little  from  his  ordinary  class  of 
animal  painting  in  The  Sheepstealers  (No.  24),  which  represents  a 
couple  of  lurking  thieves,  human  and  canine  respectively.  The  postures 
of  the  two  principal  figures  as  they  crouch  behind  the  low  stone  wall, 
while  the  frightened  flock  in  mid  distance  peer  suspiciously  in  their 
direction,  are  admirably  given,  and  the  moonlight  effect  on  the  land¬ 
scape  is  happily  effective.  Of  Mr.  Riviere’s  three  remaining  pictures, 
the  best  is  Vce  Victis  (No.  231),  a  spirited  drawing  of  an  eagle 
attacking  a  wolf,  who  is  in  possession  of  a  captured  lamb.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  which  is  better  rendered,  the  unsuppressed  .ferocity  of 
the  cowardly  vulpine  depredator,  or  the  defiant  boldness  of  the  king 
of  lirds. 

Mr.  IT.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A.,  is  scarcely  up  to  his  usual  form  this 
year;  his  three  works  are  small  in  size,  and  though  carefully  and 
accurately  executed,  as  usual,  exhibit  less  of  the  quaint  humour  pos- 
sesse  1  by  his  achievements  of  previous  years.  The  best  is  A  Treatise 
on  Parrots  (No.  248),  in  which  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of 
the  learned  ornithologist,  combine  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  line  of  the 
descr.ption  of  the  subjects  of  his  treatise  appended  to  the  picture — 
u  Splendid  in  hue  and  delicate  in  form.” 

Love's  First  Lesson  (No.  29),  by  S.  J.  Solomon,  is  a  praiseworthy 
and  careful  rendering  of  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject. 

Don  Quixote  and  the  Galley  Slaves  (No.  39),  is  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodg¬ 
son’s  well-known  style,  and  represents  the  “  Knight  of  the  doleful 
countenance  ”  despatching  the  galley  slaves  to  lay  their  fetters  at  the 
feet  of  his  Lady  Dulcinea. 

The  Queen ,  God  bless  Her !  is  a  picture  of  the  times  by  the  same 
artist ;  two  of  our  soldiers,  reclining  on  the  parched  desert-sands  of 
the  Soudan,  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  drink  to  the  Queen,  though 
the  draught  be  but  muddy  Nile-water  and  the  goblet  the  regulation 
water  bottle. 

The  only  picture  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  Decksee,  A.R.A.,  is 
Chivalry,  a  pretentious  group  composed  of  a  ladj^  bound,  while  in  the 
backgiound  her  deliverer  is  in  the  act  of  sheathing'  his  weapon  as  he 
stands,  over  the  prone  form  of  his  vanquished  adversary.  The 
execution  is  good,  but  the  story  told  by  the  picture  is  of  the  flimsiest. 

Miss  Florence  Small  has  a  pretty  little  picture  Welcome  News,  (No. 


59),  representing  a  comely  lass  reading  to  her  father  a  letter  Con¬ 
taining  welcome  news,  probably  of  the  doings  of  an  absent  brother  or 
sweetheart.  The  expressions  are  very  happily  caught. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  It. A.,  sends  a  capital  picture  Prisoners  of  II 'nr, 
1805,  (No.  67),  representing  two  little  midshipmen  in  the  quaint 
uniform  of  the  period,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  pale  face  of  the  younger  of  the  two  is  duo 
rather  to  loss  of  blood  from  his  wounded  arm  than  to  fear,  while  the 
defiant  expression  of  his  companion  as  with  hands  in  pockets  he 
boldly  faces  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  speaks  well  for  the  pluck  of  the 
youngsters  of  the  day.  The  pitying  looks — as  well,  no  doubt,  as 
remarks — of  the  women,  appear  to  have  raised  a  feeling  of  shame  in 
the  breast  of  the  gend'anne  in  charge — a  feeling  which  he  is  aj>- 
parently  endeavouring  to  hide  under  a  look  of  sternness.  Dessert , 
(No.  260),  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  very  realistic  rendering  of  fruit. 

Of  three  landscapes  by  G.  "YV.  Johnstone,  the  best  is  Snow  in 
Autumn  Glenfallock  (No.  77),  the  golden  tints  of  the  foliage  and  the 
snow  covered  distant  hills  contrasting  finely.  On  the  North-East 
Coast  of  Kent,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  is  full  of  rich  colouring,  and 
the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  animals  gives  variety  to  a  foreground 
which  blends  harmoniously  with  the  sunny  expanse  of  water  in  the 
distance. 

- + - 

A  TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  V. 

Let  us  now,  without  further  preparation,  pass  through  the  un¬ 
pretending  little  door  in  front  of  us,  advance  a  few  steps,  and  where 
are  we  ?  In  another  world  surely  !  First,  a  large  pool  of  water  in  a 
marble  basin  strikes  our  eyes  and  tells  us  we  are  in  the  Court  of  the 
Alberca,  or  Tank,  sometimes  also  called  El  Patio  de  las  Arrayanes,  or 
Court  of  the  Myrtles.  I  have,  also,  heard  it  called  the  Court  of  the 
Sultanas,  and  been  informed  that  the  ladies  of  the  harem  bathed 
here  ;  but  these  latter  pieces  of  information  were  erroneous  without 
doubt,  as  both  Sehor  Coutreras,  now  in  charge  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
Washington  Irving  in  his  book  call  it  the  Court  of  the  Alberca. 
The  Court  is  130  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  the  tank  is  bordered  by 
rows  of  low  dark  green  shrubs.  A  fountain  is  at  each  end,  but  only 
a  low  one  and  little  noticed.  At  the  end  opposite  where  we  are  a 
lofty  square  white  tower,  the  Tower  of  the  Comares,  and  all  round 
the  Court  a  corridor  of  Moorish  architecture  in  glittering  white 

marble  carved  into  intricate  but  symmetrical  traceries.  Says 

Coutrera3  (. Monumentos  Arabes,  p.  213) — “The  classic  form  of  this 
Court  must  attract  the  notice  of  the  archaeologist,  because  in  it  he 
sees  details  of  the  private  life  of  the  people  who  constructed  it. 
What  a  variety  of  doors  there  are  opened  in  it ;  what  various 
decorations,  some  conspicuous  some  less  obtrusive,  adorn  the  extent  of 
its  faqades.  All  speaks  eloquently  of  the  customs,  of  the  mystery,  of 
the  luxury  in  which  the  builders  lived.  In  the  body  of  the  edifice 

open  numerous  doors  of  different  designs  leading  to  various  apart¬ 

ments  whose  uses  can  be  guessed  without  entering.  Rich  divans, 
narrow  sentry  boxes,  sumptuous  doors,  and  elegant  cloisters,”  &c. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  Court,  the  sensation  of  coolness  and 
lightness,  made  a  marked  sensation  on  us  as  we  gazed  around  its 
portico.  We  must  not,  however,  linger  longer  here.  Both  the 
Doctor  and  I  exposed  plates  in  this  Court,  and  all  our  plates  are  over¬ 
exposed  ;  mine  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
print  from  my  negative,  the  delicate  traceries  of  the  designs  being 
already  lost  in  ignoble  fog.  And  we  have  many  more  wonders  of  art 
yet  to  see,  and  as  everyone  knows  “  art  is  long,  life  is  short.” 

Let  us  now  go  through  another  unpretending  portal  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Court  of  the  Tank,  and  we  shall  immediately  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  Court  if  possible  more  beautiful,  and  certainly  more 
wonderful,  than  the  first.  We  are  in  the  Court  of  Lions,  known  by 
name  and  fame  over  the  civilised  world,  and  worthy  of  its  celebrity. 
The  central  object  a  fountain,  its  basins  borne  by  twelve  carved  lions, 
or  animals  resembling  lions,  for  imitation  of  animate  life,  was  not  the 
forte  of  the  Moslems.  A  portico  all  round  the  Court,  the  supports 
being  slender  marble  columns  of  consummate  elegance  topped  by 
traceries  and  carvings  of  light  and  lively  design.  At  two  sides  of  the 
Court  porches  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  portico,  composed  of 
columns  similar  to  the  others,  all  slender,  all  short,  all  light,  all 
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beautiful.  I  was  prepared  to  be  delighted  with  the  Alhambra,  I  was 
amazed  and  entranced.  It  is  incredible  how  such  a  quantity  of  the 
most  intricate  carving  has  been  made  to  look  so  airy. 

Work  of  this  description  psually  impresses  me  with  a  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation  of  hard  and  monotonous  labour ;  not  so  here,  the 
effect  is  like  a  dream  of  lightsome  gladdening  repose.  Of  the  Court 
of  Lions  says  Senor  Contreras :  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome,  and 
the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  of  the  constructions  of  Moslem 
architecture.  The  fervid  imagination  of  the  race  of  Ilagar  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  example,  out  of  Spain  or  in  it,  more  fantastic  or  magnificent, 
transparent  arcades ;  columns  grouped  in  greater  or  less  numbers  to 
distribute  the  weight  of  the  delicate  arches  and  ceilings ;  seven 
fountains  murmuring  ever  the  solitude  of  the  place ;  two  galleries 
majestically  projecting  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  porticoes;  four 
domes  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun;  eleven  different  forms  of 
arches  richly  decorated;,  ail  constitute  a  grand  whole,  magical  and 
delightful,  though  having  passed  seven  centuries  of  existence.”  (I 
must  apologise  for  my  somewhat  stilted  translation  from  the  Spanish 
of  Senor  Contreras.)  * 

This  Court  was  constructed,  according  to  Contreras,  in  1377,  by  a 
man  called  Aben  Cencid,  who  was  then  for  the  first  time  working  on 
the  Alhambra.  The  Court,  like  almost  all  the  rest  of  this  palace,  fell 
into  disrepair,  and  was  at  various  times  more  or  less  restored  to  its 
original  state ;  the  marble,  however,  was  originally  pure  white ; 
but  now  has  acquired  a  sort  of  cream  colour,  which  I  think  must 
be  even  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  original  glare  of  white. 
The  lions  supporting  the  fountain  are  considerably  darker  in  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  adornments  of  the  Court,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  both  the  lions  themselves  and  their  position  with  regard  to 
the  basins  which  they  support  have  been  considerably  changed  since 
first  they  were  placed  where  they  now  stand.  Almost  everywhere  in 
the  palace  are  to  be  found  inscriptions  in  Arabic  characters.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  was  unable  to  read  them,  and  no  doubt  frequently  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  of  their  being  inscriptions  ;  and  I  confess  I  prefer 
that  it  should  be  so.  However  beautiful  a  piece  of  architectural  orna¬ 
ment  may  be,  I  prefer  not  to  be  able  to  decipher  an  inscription  upon 
it,  however  beautiful  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  inscription,  and 
however  elegant  its  wording.  But  1  shall  quote  second-hand  a  few 
characteristic  and  typical  sentences  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this 
Court  of  Lions.  In  general  I  may  say  that  inscriptions  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  are  either  quotations  from  the  Koran,  praises  of  the  Sultan,  or 
praises  of  the  object  bearing  the  inscription.  “  This  is  the  garden,  in 
it  there  ai'e  works  so  wonderful  that  God  has  permitted  no  other  ^ 
beauty  that  can  compare  with  it.” 

“  Liquid  silver  running  among  jewels  without  peer  for  purity  and 
lustre.” 

“  Seest  thou  not  how  the  water  runs  over  my  sides,  and  hides  itself 
straightway  in  the  earth,  like  a  lover  whose  eyelids  are  wet  with  tears, 
but  who  hides  them  for  fear  of  his  tale  being  told.” 

“  Oh  thou  who  lookest  at  the  lions  crouching  here.  Nothing  but 
their  respect  for  the  Ivhaliph  keeps  them  from  bursting  out  into 
fury  ”  (! !) 

“  Oh,  Heir  of  the  Ansares  *  *  *  The  peace  of  God  be  with  thee  for 
ever,  multiply  thy  joys,  and  afflict  thine  enemies.” 

Opening  from  various  sides  of  this  Court  of  Lions  are  three  apart¬ 
ments  specially  to  be  noticed,  and  we  shall  take  them  in  the  following 
order :  the  Hall  of  the  Abeucerrajes,  the  Hall  of  J ustice,  and  the  Hall 
of  the  Two  Sisters,  “  La  Sola  de  las  Dos  LLermanas." 

The  Hall  of  the  Abeucerrajes  is  not  large,  but  a  mass  of  glorious 
designs,  and  lighted  entirely  from  above,  except  in  so  far  as  a  certain 
amount  of  light  gets  in  at  the  entrance  from  the  Lion  Court.  The 
hall  is  named  after  a  noble  and  powerful  family  called  Abeucerrajes 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors ;  a  great  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family 
were  murdered  by  Muley  Ben  Hassan,  the  father  of  Boabdil,  the  last 
of  the  Moorish  kings.  Several  stories  are  told  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
incidents  of  this  wholesale  murder,  and  I  shall  repeat  the  story  that  I 
liked  best  without  in  the  least  making  myself  responsible  for  its  superior 
veracity.  This  Muley  had  two  particular  sultanas,  Zorayda  and 
Ayxa,  the  former  beautiful,  ambitious  ahd  unscrupulous,  the  latter 
surnamed  “La  Horra ,”  “The  Chaste,”  and  the  mother  of  Boabdil. 
Zorayda  made  the  King  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Ayxa,  who,  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  her  son,  let  him  out  of  a  lofty  window  of  the  tower 


of  the  Comares,  down  below  the  battlements,  whence  he  escaped,  as¬ 
sisted,  as  was  said,  by  the  Abeucerrajes.  This  of  course  got  the  whole 
family  into  trouble,  and  it  is  said  that  the  old  tiger  of  a  king  invited  the 
family  of  Abeucerrajes  one  by  one  to  a  “  small  and  early,”  and  mur¬ 
dered  them  one  by  one  in  this  hall  to  the  number  of  about  thirty-six. 
But  a  servant  of  the  family,  noticing  that  his  master’s  kinsmen  went 
into  the  Alhambra  but  did  not  appear  to  come  out  again,  gave  his 
master  the  “  tip,”  and  master  and  man  fled  to  safer  quarters.  Now 
that  is  partly  the  story  of  Irving,  partly  of  Contreras,  and  partly  as  it 
was  related  to  myself.  I  here  is  little  doubt  that  the  Abeucenajes 
were  murdered  in  this  hall,  because  the  blood  is  still  on  the  floor, 
though  I  admit  I  could  never  find  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  apartment,  of 
roundish  plan,  and  has  a  sort  of  low  flat  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it. 
I  got  a  fair  negative  of  one  part  of  the  hall,  but  the  lighting  was  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  as  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  I  have 


said. 

La  Sala  de  Justicia,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  which  opens  by  several 
archways  from  the  Portico  of  the  Lion  Court,  is,  in  its  tout  ensemble , 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  Alhambra  Palace,  and 
that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  about  the  most  striking  thing 
ever  saw.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  it.  In  plan  this 
Hall  is  long  and  not  very  broad,  and  its  extent  is  made  up  of  arches 
one  behind  the  other,  and  spaces  more  or  less  lighted  up  from  the 
Lion  Court  between  these  arches.  Opposite  these  openings  is  a  wall 
all  carved,  and  traced  and  painted.  In  no  part  of  the  Alhambra,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  are  the  original  colours  and  decorations  in  such 
preservation  as  in  this  Hall.  The  arches  are  all  double,  and  the 
lower  parts  are  in  imitation  of  stalactites,  but  of  regular  and  sym¬ 
metrical  shapes.  The  gold  and  azure  blue  of  the  original  decoration.^ 
are,  as  I  said,  in  good  preservation,  and  serve  to  show  the  modern 
traveller  to  what  a  pitch  of  taste,  and  luxury,  and  richness,  the 
Moors  had  brought  the  decorative  art.  Yet  with  all  this  elegance 
and  perfection  of  detail  grandeur  is  not  entirely  lost.  I  should  nerei 
call  the  Ilall  of  Justice  “  grand  ”  or  “  imposing,”  like,  for  instance,  the 
Mosque  at  Cordova,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  insignificant  nor  “  namby- 
pamby,”  as  intricate  ornamentation  is  so  apt  to  be..  This  Hall 
instantly  and  irrepressibly  commands  wonder  and  admiiation,  fiom 
the  perfect  conjunction  of  detail  and  breadth  of  effect.  I  he  biillianee 
of  its  stalactite  arches  and  its  highly-worked  walls  is  subdued,  and 
yet  enhanced  in  effect  by  the  sombre  spaces  between  the  pendant 
parts  of  each  double  arch  ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  an  architect 
who  can  make  an  artistic  effect  with  a  long  hall  such  as  this,  lighted 
entirely  by  a  low  light  from  one  side,  must  be  a  mau  of  ^  er\  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  attainments  and  natural  ability.  Yet  the  Moois 
were  called  “  barbarians  ”  by  their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  that  monstrosity  outside  the  Moorish  palace  ! 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Senor  Contreras,  whom  I  hare  so 
largely  quoted,  that  there  were  in  this  Hall  of  Justice  painting^ 
executed  by  the  Moors.  If  these  paintings  are  there  to  this  day, 
confess  I  did  not  notice  them.  Anyhow,  there  certainly  veie  paint¬ 
ings  at  one  time  in  this  Hall,  and  paintings  of  human  beings,  and  t  n> 
leads  us  to  a  very  interesting  discussion,  which,  however,  I  do  not 
propose  at  present  to  follow  out.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  t  lat, 
according  to  the  Moorish  religion,  graphic  representations  of  any 
living  being  were  not  only  disrespectful  and  hurtful  to  the  being  so 
represented,  but  of  themselves  acts  of  impiety  contrary  to  the  na<^i 
ingof  the  Koran.  Now  from  these  paintings,  as  well  .as  from  the 
statues  of  the  lions,  it  is  evident  that  this  law  was  not  strict  y 
adhered  to,  if,  indeed,  it  was  a  law'  at  all;  and  furthei,  t  iese  paint 
ings  carry  us  back  to  an  era  of  art  long  anterior  to  the  time  ot 
Cimabue,  Gitto,  aud  the  other  early  giants  in  the  world  of  Art. 

One  more  hall  opening  out  of  the  Court  of  Lions  remains  or  u.  to 
notice,  and  it  is  a  hall  no  less  beautiful,  and  in  ceitain  vay?  tren 
more  interesting,  than  those  w'e  have  seen.  It  is  the  Sa.a  <■  u  ’■ 
Hermanns  (Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters),  so  called  from  two  slabs  of 
marble  of  great  size  and  flawless  purity  and  exact  timi  anty  on  t  u 

flooring  of  the  Hall.  .  . 

“Let  us  read  (some  of)  the  inscriptions  (Contreras  ,  to  e  ~i 

comprehend  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  place  . 

“Iam  the  garden  appearing  in  the  morning  decked  with  beauty; 
mark  attentively  my  beauty,  and  you  will  tiui  the  exp  a..ai. 
condition.” 
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“  In  splendour  I  rival,  by  the  grace  of  my  Lord  the  Prince 
Mohamed,  all  that  is  most  noble  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.” 

“  God  grant  that  His  beautiful  edifices  may  excel  in  happy  omens 
all  other  edifices.” 

“  How  many  sweet  spots  are  offered  to  the  eye !  Here  frequently 
in  the  night  the  five  Pleiades  seek  refuge,  and  the  chilly  night  air 
becomes  soft  and  delicious.” 

“  There  is  an  admirable  cupola  which  has  few  rivals ;  in  it  are 
beauties  hidden  and  beauties  apparent.” 

“There  is  here  a  portico  endowed  with  such  splendour  that  the 
palace,  through  it,  surpasses  even  the  vault  of  heaven.” 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  besides  verses  from  the  Koran, 
and  adulation  of  the  monarch. 

The  entrance  to  this  hall  is  right  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Ilall 
of  the  Abeucerrajes  at  the  other  side  of  the  Court  of  Lions’;  and 
looking  into  the  Two  Sisters’  Hall  we  have  on  the  right  and  left  of  us 
small  chambers,  used  in  their  time  by  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  right 
opposite  us  a  very  handsome  but  rather  low  window  with  a  sort  of 
embrasure,  and  the  window  itself  composed  of  two  arches  side  by 
side.  The  facade  of  the  Hall,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  the 
whole  of  the  walls  are,  as  usual,  a  mass  of  the  intricate  but  beautiful 
tracery  wherein  these  Moors  so  excelled.  The  arch  window,  with  its 
embrasure  and  the  small  chamber  containing  them,  were  called  the 
“  Chamber  of  Lindaraxa,”  possibly  from  some  Sultana  who  made  it 
her  favourite  resort ;  and  from  the  window  was  at  one  time  a  glorious 
view  of  the  city  beneath  and  the  windings  of  the  Darro ;  at  present 
only  a  small  courtyard  of  orange-trees  is  to  be  seen  from  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  architecture  and  ornamentation  in  this  “  cabinet  ”  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  palace.  “The  walls  are  composed  of 
double  and  triple-pointed  arches  under  one  common  centre,  and  the 
entrance  contains  the  finest  tracings  (?)  in  the  palace,  with  a  fes¬ 
tooned  curve  regulating  the  general  design  into  little  domes.  The 
tiles  are  of  the  finest  description,  and  inlaid  with  indescribable 
patience.  Its  pavement  was  of  the  same  mosaics  as  the  threshold, 
and  the  whole  reveals  an  enchantment  and  a  voluptuous  mystery 
without  equal  in  the  palace.”  At  certain  passages  here  both  my 
Spanish  and  my  dictionary  failed  me,  and  under  a  sense  of  this  failure 
I  shall  close  my  letter  for  the  meantime. 

I  fear  my  recital  may,  or  must,  be'  getting  tedious,  but  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  Alhambra  is  so  great  that  I  would  fain  have  my  readers 
to  realise,  in  however  faint  a  manner,  the  beauties  I  so  lamely  en¬ 
deavour  to  depict.  In  future  I  promise  to  try  to  be  a  little  less 
laboured  in  my  description,  unless  I  receive  an  influential  deputation 
of  readers  urging  me  to  go  “  mooning  ”  on  in  my  own  dull  style. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

- - ^ - * 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  ANTWERP. 

[From  our  Special  Correspondent.] 

Antwerp ,  Wednesday. 

The  Antwerp  Exhibition  building  is  but  three  minutes  walk  from  the 
quay  alongside  which  the  steamships  from  Harwich  anchor,  and  by 
this  direct  route  there  is  daily  communication  with  Antwerp  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  Sundays  excepted.  The  boat  train  leaves 
Liverpool  Street  Station  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  later  the  passengers  are  on  board  ship ;  all  the  boats 
are  practically  floating  hotels  with  very  comfortable  accommodation, 
consequently  with  the  exception  of  the  chance  of  sea-sickness,  the 
journey  to  Antwerp  involves  less  fatigue  in  travelling  than  the  railway 
journey  from  London  to  Liverpool.  Much  of  the  passage  is  invariably 
in  smooth  water,  the  run  up  the  river  Scheldt  to  Antwerp  being  of 
rather  less  than  four  hours  duratiou.  The  boats  usually  arrive  between 
9.30  and  10.30  a.m.  Two  of  them  are  new  twin-screw  boats,  very 
fast,  and  with  admirable  accommodation ;  the  others  are  paddle-wheel 
boats,  also  good,  but  likely  in  time  to  be  superseded  by  new  ships  with 
twin  screws. 

The  view  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  landing-place  is  not  impres¬ 
sive,  only  one  end  of  it  consisting  of  deal  planking  and  ordinary  glass 
roofing  being  visible,  with  the  exception  of  the  skeleton  ironwork  of 
some  as  yet  unfinished  towers.  The  full  dimensions  of  the  Exhibition 
and  its  general  appearance  cannot  be  seen  from  this  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  everything  is  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and 
it  will  be  at  least  a  month  yet  before  the  building  and  its  contents  will 
present  anything  like  an  appearance  of  completion;  neverthelejs,  the 


area  covered  by  it  is  so  vast,  that  despite  a  large  portion  of  the 
exhibits  being  as  yet  unpacked,  there  is  now  plenty  to  see,  and  to 
interest  a  visitor  for  several  days  in  succession. 

On  my  arrival  the  first  information  I  received  from  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Exhibition  was,  that  they  required  a  photographic 
portrait  of  myself  before  they  could  issue  "to  me  a  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent’s  ticket  of  admission.  This  custom  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
in  Belgium,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  issue  non-transfer- 
able  tickets  to  large  numbers  of  persons.  Before  a  Belgian  railway 
season  ticket  is  issued,  the  purchaser  has  to  send  the  Government 
officials — for  the  chief  lines  of  railway  in  this  country  belong  to  the 
Government — his  carte-de-visite ;  should  he  send  in  a  cabinet  portrait 
it  will  be  remorselessly  cut  down  to  the  regulation  size.  The  plan 
then  is  to  paste  printed  matter  containing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  ticket  is  issued,  on  the  back  of  the  card;  a  triangular  piece  of 
paper,  the  full  width  of  the  carte-de-visite ,  is  next  pasted  on  the 
bottom  of  the  front  of  the  photograph,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  dress 
of  the  sitter  is  covered;  the  receiver  of  the  ticket  has  to  put  his  signa¬ 
ture  on  this  triangular  slip,  which  also  contains  printed  matter.  The 
final  step  is  to  stamp  the  photograph  with  the  official  seal,  so  that  the 
lettering  stands  out  in  relief ;  half  of  this  embossed  stamp  is  upon  the 
triangular  piece  of  paper,  the  rest  of  it  is  on  the  visible  part  of  the 
photograph  itself,  usually  upon  the  dress  of  the  sitter.  The  plan  is 
found  to  answer  well ;  I  have  been  told  here  that  experience  proves  it 
to  be  impossible  to  tamper  with  these  non-transferable  tickets.  Per¬ 
haps  some  readers  of  these  lines  may  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  the 
plan  under  the  notice  of  the  English  railway  companies,  which  at 
present  have  but  feeble  power  of  detecting  the  temporary  transfer  of 
season  tickets. 

In  submission  to  the  much-to-be-commended  system  of  sending 
season-ticket  holders  to  photographers,  I  sought  out  an  accomplished 
master  of  the  art,  Mr.  G.  Raynaud,  23,  Rempart  Ste.  Catherine,  and 
sat  for  a  portrait.  Ilis  plan  is  to  over-develope  his  negatives,  wash 
them  for  half-a-minute,  then  in  daylight  to  apply  a  reducing  solution, 
holding  the  negative  up  to  the  light  after  each  application  ;  the  solu¬ 
tion  also  removes  all  yellowness;  by  this  means  he  in  a  strong  light 
brings  the  negative  without  fail  to  the  particular  printing  density 
desired;  the  operations  are  all  finished  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  asked 
him  for  the  formula  of  his  particular  reducing  solution  for  publication  ; 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  it,  because  he  made  the  solu¬ 
tion  as  an  article  of  sale  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Raynaud  then  drew  my  attention  to  two  carbon  enlargements 
he  will  have  on  view  hereafter  at  the  Exhibition.  One  of  them  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Captain  Commandant  of  the  Civic  Guard  of  Antwerp, 
M.  Van  Strydonck;  the  other  a  portrait  of  the  General  of  the  Civic 
Guard,  M.  David.  A  part  of  the  helmet  of  the  latter  is  of  burnished 
silver,  and  comes  out  in  the  enlargement  as  white  as  snow,  without 
fine  shadows ;  Mr.  Raynaud  remarked  to  me  that  it  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  in  it  by  the  time  it  reached  the  Exhibition,  a  fact  which 
few  practical  photographers  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  portraits 
are  good  and  effective. 

Newspaper  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  Europe  being  here, 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  to  Italy  and  Greece  in  the 
south,  a  reception  was  given  to  us  last  Thursday  evening  in  the 
Bureaux  de  1’ A  venue  des  Arts,  a  building  which  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  exteriorly  on  the  occasion.  M.  Victor  Lynen,  president 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition,  received 
us ;  so  also  did  M.  Arthur  Goemaere,  president  of  the  International 
Press  Committee ;  M.  Aug.  Snieders,  president  of  the  Belgian  Press 
Committee,  and  M.  Lemaire.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered 
to  the  162  correspondents  from  the  journals  invited  to  attend  ;  of  these 
no  less  than  thirty-four  came  from  France ;  eleven  were  present  from 
Great  Britain,  and  ours  was  the  only  photographic  journal  represented. 
Afterwards  we  were  conveyed  to  the  City  Hall,  and  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  venerable  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  M.  Leopold  de 
Wael.  On  passing  beneath  the  dimly  lit  stone  entrances  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  impressed  by  its  associated 
historical  traditions,  and  the  terrible  scenes  which  have  taken  place 
beneath  its  shadow,  for  the  early  history  of  Belgium  is  a  very  sad  one ; 
it  was  once  the  battle  ground  of  Europe,  and  Antwerp  witnessed  some 
of  its  worst  tragedies.  The  hall  was  built  in  1565,  and  was  partly 
burnt  down  in  1576,  the  time  of  the  Furie  Fspaynole,  when  the 
Spaniards  massacred  nearly  everyone  in  the  city.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  these  pages  to  describe  this  interesting  building ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  were  afterwards 
received  by  the  Burgomaster  in  the  Salle  des  Mariayes,  where  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  assembled  guests  in  a  dignified  and  brief  speech,  after  which 
all  present  drank  the  health  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  with  cries  of 
“  Au  Roi!  ”  also  “Success  to  the  Exhibition.”  The  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  of  the  Coloyne  Gazette  and  several  others  expressed  their 
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appreciation  of  the  warm  reception.  We  were  told  that  thenceforth 
we  were  the  official  guests  of  the  City  of  Antwerp,  and  that  upon 
every  threshold  would  be  written  Salve  ! 

On  Saturday  the  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Leopold  II.,  King  of 
the  Belgians.  The  legions  of  the  Civic  Guard  and  soldiers  of  the 
National  army  lined  the  road,  nearly  two  miles  long,  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  Exhibition;  it  was  so  lined  on  one  side  only,  since  the 
King  had  expressed  the  wish  to  meet  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
citizens  of  Antwerp.  The  brilliant  opening  ceremony,  which  I  regret 
it  is  not  within  my  present  functions  to  describe,  took  place  in  the 
Salle  cles  Fetes;  the  king  was  accompanied  by  the  queen,  by  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Flanders,  and  by  Prince  Baudoin.  In  the 
evening  were  illuminations,  torch-light  processions,  fireworks,  and  all 
was  life  and  festivity. 

The  French,  next  to  the  Belgians,  have  the  largest  court  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  cabinet  and  other  photographic  portraits  by  M.  Yan 
Bosch,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris,  are  among  the  best  at  present 
on  view ;  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  he  has  already  received  first 
prizes  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Nice,  Frankfort,  and  Madrid.  M.  Charles 
Gallot,  photographer  to  the  Academy  of  France,  and  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  exhibits  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  portraits  of 
French  celebrities.  Exhibited  by  authority  of  the  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  are  some  map  photographs  by  some  ink  process,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Alpine  frontier  of  France  in  relief ;  the  original  negatives 
were  taken  by  lighting  the  relief  maps  obliquely;  the  results  are 
exceeding  delicate,  and  the  printing  is  in  a  remarkably  rich  velvety 
black  ink.  The  scale  of  the  region  represented  is  reduced  to  xttoyo  o  d 
minutes  of  arc. 

In  the  German  court  is  a  case  of  the  chemical  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  E.  Schering,  of  Berlin;  a  glass  shade,  more  than  a  foot- 
and-a-half  in  diameter,  is  filled  with  his  well-known  pyrogallol ;  he 
also  exhibits  a  mass  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  it  is,  of  course,  not 
crystalline,  but  exteriorly  takes  somewhat  the  form  of  a  guttering 
candle,  displaying  a  tendency  to  fall  in  smooth  rounded  pendants. 
There  is  also  a  huge  mass  of  tannin  of  “exceptional  quality,”  re¬ 
sembling  a  mass  of  glistening  foam,  not  quite  white ;  the  exterior 
looks  as  if  the  tannin  had  a  tendency  to  arrange  itself  in  nodular 
forms.  Next  comes  tannin  of  the  “  first  quality  ”  in  fine  hairs,  re¬ 
sembling  golden  hair  from  the  human  head  ;  alongside  is  a  glass  jar 
containing  tannin  of  the  “second  quality”  resembling  brown  hair; 
and,  lastly,  is  a  bottle  full  of  tannin  as  ordinarily  known,  but  whiter 
than  average  samples.  The  hair-like  description  of  tannin  is  made 
by  a  patented  process.  Mr.  Schering  also  exhibits  a  great  quantity 
of  magnesium  in  thin  curly  leaves,  nearly  as  bright  as  silver; 
specimens  of  the  same  metal  in  other  forms  are  also  on  view,  including 
some  cubes  of  magnesium  undistinguishable  to  the  eye  from  pewter  ; 
this  particular  kind  is  thrown  down  by  a  patented  electrolytic 
process.  There  is  a  bottle  of  iodoform,  the  substance  which  is  now 
beginning  to  attract  so  much  attention  from  its  peculiarities  as  a 
disinfectant ;  it  resembles  flowers  of  sulphur  in  appearance.  A  mass 
of  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium  next  attracts  notice ;  some 
single  crystals  in  the  mass  are  about  two  inches  square,  and  resemble 
rectangular  short  pyramids,  with  their  hollow  interiors  turned  to  the 
observer.  By  the  side  of  this  specimen  is  one  of  the  rectangular 
crystals  of  chemically  pure  iodide  of  potassium.  At  the  top  of  the 
whole  of  these  exhibits,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schering,  is  a  crystallised 
mass  of  tartar  emetic.  Close  at  hand  Messrs.  Loersch  and  Schemmel, 
of  Antwerp,  exhibit  washing-soda  in  all  stages  of  manufacture;  in 
it3  earlier  stages  it  resembles  lumps  of  green  bottle-glass. 

In  the  Dutch  court  are  some  enlargements  by  C.  Halbertsma,  of 
Amsterdam,  who  also  exhibits  some  photographs  of  normal  dimensions. 
There  is  a  “something”  about  these  and  some  other  foreign  photo¬ 
graphs  difficult  to  describe  in  words,  but  conveying  the  impression 
that  they  were  not  taken  by  an  Englishman.  The  dresses  of  the 
sitters,  the  scenic  backgrounds — and  one  of  the  Dutch  pictures  now 
under  notice  contains  the  inevitable  Dutch  windmill — may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  but  not  all.  As  the  photographer,  in  the 
course  of  personal  development,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
mechanic,  and  as  he  further  rises  above  the  level  of  the  man  of 
physical  science,  that  is  to  say,  above  the  level  of  the  intellectual 
mechanic,  he  enters  the  realms  of  art,  and  in  this  stage  his  mind 
impresses  itself  more  than  before  upon  his  works.  In  this  stage  it  is 
easier  for  observers  to  differentiate  photographers  by  inspection  of 
their  works,  although  at  all  times  photographers  are  sternly  weighted 
by  the  realities  of  nature  from  the  exercise  of  that  idealism  which 
so  favours  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  When  Mrs.  Gamp  comes 
to  a  photographer  with  a  picture  of  the  Venus  of  Canova,  and  a>ks  “  to 
be  taken  like  that,”  what  is  the  photographer  to  do  F  As  our  great 
Ruskin  said,  when  describing  the  flamboyant  architecture  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme,  an  artist  writes  his  cliaracter  on  his  works,  a 


nation  also  writes  its  character  in  its  artistic  productions ;  flam¬ 
boyant  architecture,  with  its  fantastic  freaks,  its  absence  of  the 
natural  and  the  solid,  represents  a  nation  which  has  become  artificial, 
and  corrupt,  and  cruel.  In  relation  to  a  particular  specimen  of  stone 
carving,  he  maintained  that  the  man  who  did  it,  and  no  other  man, 
could  have  designed  the  work.  In  the  higher  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy  these  principles  begin  to  produce  visible  effects,  much  masked, 
however,  by  the  automatic  nature  of  a  portion  of  the  operations. 
Not  a  little  may  be  learnt  by  examining  the  works  of  foreign 
photographers,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  chief  points  of 
excellence  and  novelty. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  exhibits  a  series  of  photographs,  of 
no  particular  merit  as  such,  illustrating  subjects  of  interest  in  the 
regions  through  which  their  line  passes.  The  enormous  dinner 
napkins  on  the  restaurant  table  of  their  station  at  Winnipeg  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  observer ;  a  photograph  of  part  of  the  interior  of  a 
primeval  forest  on  North  Thompson  River  is  also  interesting.  The 
Royal  Steam-engine  Factory  of  Amsterdam  places  on  view  some 
good  specimens  of  photographs  of  machinery,  in  fair  perspective,  full 
of  half  tone,  and  free  from  exaggerations  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
photographer  understood  his  somewhat  difficult  work.  The  Penin¬ 
sular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  show  photographs  of 
the  interior  arrangements  of  some  of  their  best  ships.  Signor  C. 
Naya,  of  Venice,  has  a  large  collection  on  view  of  photographs  of 
pictures  by  Italian  artists  ;  one  of  them  represents  a  Catholic  pro¬ 
cession  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  from  a  painting  by  Gentile 
Bellini.  A.  Manfredi  &  Co.,  of  Turin,  exhibit  artistic  portraits  of 
large  and  small  dimensions.  In  the  Austrian  Court  Ernst  M filler,  of 
Reichenberg,  exhibit  a  series  of  photographic  portraits,  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate,  deeply  printed,  and  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  white 
in  the  high  lights. 

It  may  be  asked  where  England  is  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
display;  the  answer  is  “Nowhere.”  The  English  Court  is  full  of 
packing-cases  and  unfinished  stalls,  and  the  objects  at  present  on  view 
are  of  small  interest.  The  only  exhibit  in  it  which  now  attracts 
general  public  attention  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Lippett,  of  Walworth, 
London,  who  has  found  out  how  to  utilise  the  slag  from  ironworks, 
and  makes  thereof  articles  such  as  are  usually  formed  of  glass ; 
about  lifteen  per  cent,  of  his  articles  are  undistinguishable  by  the  eye 
from  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  polished  agate,  the  remainder 
puzzle  the  observer  as  to  the  possible  material  of  their  construction. 
The  articles  are  inexpensive.  As  the  frames  of  photographs  are 
sometimes  made  of  china,  this  new  material  may  be  equally  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Slag  “  weathers  ”  and  crumbles  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  Mr.  Lippett  claims  that  he  extracts  the  source  of  perishability, 
then  makes  use  of  the  purified  product. 

Speaking  of  frames  reminds  me  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  found  artistic  frames  admirably  adapted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  About  the  best  of  these,  for  those  who  require 
articles  of  luxury,  will  be  found  in  various  stalls  in  the  Italian  Court, 
including  that  of  Valdinogi  e  Figlio,  of  Rue  de  Fossi  3,  Florence.  A 
considerable  variety  of  frames,  remarkable  for  artistic  taste  in  design, 
and  apparently  not  of  a  particularly  expensive  nature,  is  used  by 
M.  Georges  Dreyfus,  52  Rue  de  Paradis,  Paris,  to  hold  his  series  of 
small  oil  portraits,  copied  from  photographs;  his  pictures  are  not 
coloured  photographs.  In  the  Indian  Court,  which  in  a  sense  may 
be  said  to  be  English,  and  which  at  present  forms  about  the  only 
good  exhibit  from  our  country,  are  some  photographic  frames  of 
Indian  manufacture ;  the}'  are  inlaid  with  silver.  The  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  mechanism  is  generally  admitted  on  the  Continent, 
yet  even  in  this  we  do  not  shine  in  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  the  small 
space  for  machinery  taken  by  us  being  at  present  practically  empty  ; 
the  holding  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this.  The  refreshment  department  inside 
the  Antwerp  Exhibition  building  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  con¬ 
tractor,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  by  the 
general  style  of  the  installation  ;  others  here  are  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  France  and  Italy  are  making  most  impression  here  at 
present;  their  Courts  are  full  of  magnificent  works  of  art,  and  are 
thronged  with  spectators. 

Mr.  Raynaud,  of  Antwerp,  the  photographer  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  made  arrangements  to  photograph  the  twenty 
occupants  of  the  car  of  a  captive  balloon  before  each  ascent ;  the  plan 
was  to  number  each  ascent  upon  its  particular  negative,  to  give  the 
occupants  of  the  car  the  number,  and  to  tell  them  they  could  have 
any  prints  they  chose  to  order.  The  captive  balloon,  which  is  in 
private  hands,  ascends  from  an  enclosed  space  near  the  Exhibition 
grounds.  On  Saturday  the  balloon  was  inflated,  and  M.  A.  Toidet, 
the  Belgian  asronaut,  entered  the  car  alone,  to  make  the  first  ascent. 
The  engine,  to  quote  a  Belgiau  expression,  then  made  a  “  hellish 
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noise,”  but  tlie  great  drum,  on  which  the  rope  was  wound,  refused  to 
turn.  Mr.  Toulet  descended  from  the  car  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when  up  went  the  balloon  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  amid  cries  of 
“  Stop,  stop  !  ”  from  the  proprietor.  The  rope  then  sprang  out  of  its 
groove  between  the  engine  and  the  point  of  ascent;  in  so  doing  it 
struck  one  man  on  the  hack  of  the  head,  knocked  him  down,  and 
injured  him  severely ;  he  was  taken  first  to  the  hospital  and  after¬ 
wards  to  his  home,  where,  says  one  of  the  Antweip  newspapers,  he 
was  left,  “  as  yellow  as  a  lemon.”  A  hundred  soldiers  were  called  in, 
and  they,  with  some  difficulty,  hauled  down  the  balloon. 

I  called  upon  M.  Raynaud,  on  Monday,  to  see  if  he  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  accident,  but  found  that  he  had  not  been  on  the  grounds 
at  the  time ;  he  had,  however,  some  negatives  of  the  car  and  its 
occupants,  taken  on  other  occasions.  At  the  time  of  my  call  a  gentle¬ 
man  without  arms  was  present  in  the  reception-room  ;  he  slipped  his 
feet  out  of  his  shoes,  opened  his  pocket-book  on  the  floor  with  his 
toes,  then  raising  his  right  leg  presented  me  with  his  card.  My  new 
acquaintance  was  M.  Felu,  the  celebrated  artist-painter  of  Antwerp, 
who  employs  himself  in  copying  ancient  works  of  art,  and  in  the 
painting  of  portraits.  M.  Raynaud  has  a  cabinet  photograph  of  him, 
taken  when  engaged  in  copying  the  Holy  Family,  by  Reubens. 

The  Belgian  Association  of  Photography,  with  its  sections  at 
Brussels,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  had  intended  to  place  photographs  on 
view  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  as  already  announced  in  these 
columns,  but  as  none  of  these  wTorks  could  be  found  by  me  in  the 
Belgian  court,  I  wrote  to  Signor  0.  Campo,  the  president  of  the 
Brussels  section  of  the  Association,  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  absence.  He  replied  that  the  exhibits  would  probably  not  be 
ready  in  less  than  a  month.  Subsequently  I  visited  Brussels,  and 
learnt  that  the  Belgian  Government  intends  to  display  high-class 
photographs  under  its  own  auspices,  and  that  space  upon  its  screen 
will  be  alloted  to  the  pictures  sent  in  by  the  Belgian  Association  of 
Photography,  as  well  as  by  individual  photographers.  The  screen 
will  be  thirty-five  metres  long,  by  two  metres  high. 

The  government  committee  for  photographic  purposes  consists  of 
M.  Leonce  Rommelaire,  M.  Alexander  de  Blochouse,  and  two  or  three 
others,  one  of  them  a  solicitor  who  is  an  amateur  photographer.  The 
Liege  section,  for  some  reason  or  other,  does  not  care  to  exhibit 
photographs  under  the  new  conditions,  so  the  Belgian  Association  will 
be  represented  only  its  Brussels  and  Ghent  sections.  Among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  will  be  M.  Storms,  M.  Be  Neck,  and  Messrs.  Geruzet  Brothers. 
Mr.  De  Neck  will  probably  exhibit  his  photographic  hat,  in  which  the 
hat  forms  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera,  and  the  lens  is  fixed  behind 
the  usual  place  of  the  hole  in  the  crown  for  ventilation.  I  have  seen 
the  pictures  of  M.  Storms,  who  is  an  agent  de  change  in  Antwerp,  and 
is  also  an  amateur  photographer ;  the  majority  of  them  are  excellent, 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  those  for  which  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  is  famous ; 
others  are  photographs  of  streets  and  buildings  in  the  older  parts 
of  Antwerp,  and  will  in  time  prove  of  historical  value ;  if  the  few  of 
the  pictures  of  M.  Storms,  more  open  to  critisism,  were  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  Exhibition,  so  that  the  spectators  had  none  but  the  best  specimens 
to  inspect,  I  think  it  would  be  the  wiser  plan,  and  that  those  English 
photographers  wrho  have  had  much  experience  with  exhibitions,  held 
this  line  of  action  to  be  the  best.  Messrs.  Geruzet  Brothers  will  exhibit 
some  of  their  photographs  of  sitters  with  natural  backgrounds;  the 
sitters  are  taken  in  the  studio,  and  afterwards  a  negative  is  made  in 
which  they  appear  with  the  selected  natural  scenery  behind  them ; 
the  production  of  this  negative  involves  care  and  skill,  but  afterwards 
is  of  much  value.  One  of  these  pictures  represents  the  Countess  of 
Flanders,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  walking 
through  a  wooded  avenue. 

No  exclusive  rights  will  be  given  to  any  one  to  take  photographs 
inside  the  Antwerp  Exhibition ;  any  one  who  wishes  to  photograph 
therein  must  state  to  the  authorities  wrhat  work  he  desires  to  do,  and 
if  they  be  then  willing  to  afford  him  facilities  they  will  let  him  know 
the  conditions  under  which  he  may  act. 

The  luxurious  Turkish  court  in  the  Exhibition,  fitted  up  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Levy,  attracts  much  attention,  and  is  officered  by  plenty  of  real 
Turks  in  their  national  costume.  The  King  and  Queen  rested  long  in 
the  divan,  and  were  regaled  with  a  conserve  of  the  fig-paste  of  Turkey. 

Among  the  hospitalities  accorded  here  to  the  representatives  of  the 
European  press,  was  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of  May  3rd,  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Plaine  de  Malines,  given  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp  presided.  Just  outside  the 
dining-room,  in  the  garden-quadrangle  of  the  hotel,  was  a  musical  band 
of  Congo  negroes,  dressed  in  military  uniform;  their  music  was  not  bad, 
and  the  sonorous  strains  they  produced  with  their  instruments  of  copper 
were  peculiar,  the  effect  being  as  dreamy  as  that  described  by  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  sacred  elephants  of  Siva’s 
temple  beating  the  midnight  hour  upon  the  copper  saucers. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

Bournemouth  and  the  New  Forest. 

When  business  or  the  cares  of  this  life  prevent  more  than  one 
holiday  being  taken  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather 
is  a  prime  consideration.  It  certainly  looked  anything  but  prom  icing 
on  an  October  morning  last  year,  the  initial  day  of  my  autumn  outing. 
A  dull,  grey  sky,  flecked  with  darker,  swiftly-moving  clouds;  wind 
in  short  and  sudden  puffs,  twirling  the  fallen  leaves,  and  light  Ioosj 
rubbish  into  little  pyramids,  then  laying  them  softly  down  in  the 
Channel  or  some  protected  corner,  to  again  viciously  twist  them  about 
almost  before  they  had  time  to  settle.  The  day  was,  however,  fixed  ; 
good  or  bad  a  start  had  to  be  made  by  an  early  train  to  the  South 
Coast,  where  more  genial  weather  might  be  expected. 

The  scheme  was  first  to  visit  Bournemouth,  from  thence  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  New  Forest,  and  then  —  but  “  I'homme  propose”  &c. 

I  was  flattering  myself  that  at  any  rate  it  did  not  rain,  when  ping, 
patter,  patter,  ping,  Nature’s  telegraph  of  dots  and  dashes  on  the 
window  panes  upset  even  that  consolation.  It  was  uumistakeaLle 
rain  of  a  cold,  penetrating,  objectionable  character.  The  cast-olf 
leaves  no  longer  twirled  and  danced  about,  but  lay  in  sodden  heaps 
on  the  sloppy  pavement. 

However,  I  will  pass  over  the  harrowing  details  of  the  start,  how 
the  train  from  Hampstead  was  late,  and  what  a  scramble  it  was  to 
get  to  the  Waterloo  train  to  Bournemouth,  arriving  on  the  platform 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  guard  request  the  passengers  to  take  their 
seats,  and  how  almost  out  of  breath  with  hurrying  up  with  my  too 
heavy  bag,  &c.,  I  dropped  the  tripod,  and  how  in  picking  it  up 
dropped  the  umbrella  at  last  with  a  lurch,  by  which  the  bag  made 
itself  unpleasant  to  a  couple  of  passengers.  The  tripod  and  umbrella 
would  persist  in  forming  a  cross  under  my  arm  most  impolitely,  and 
poking  themselves  into  peoples’  waistcoats,  eventually  settling  down 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  train  was 
saved,  the  whistle  sounded,  and  we  slowly  moved  out  of  the  station. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  Saturday  afternoons  out  during  the 
summer,  I  carefully  noted  the  passing  landscape  for  the  first  twenty 
miles  of  the  journey,  in  order  to  “spot”  any  likely  place  suitable  for 
photography.  The  lowering  wet  morning  did  not  at  all  assist  the 
inspection,  and  with  one  exception  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  review. 
The  exception  was  an  old  mill  wdth  mill-stream,  old  sheds,  &c.,  near 
to  Earlsfield  Station,  close  to  Wimbledon.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
on  a  suitable  day  there  would  be  plenty  of  good  material  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  ;  and  if  I  live  I  intend  to  pay  it  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
another  summer.  Building  operations  are  rapidly  extending  in  this 
direction;  and  the  picturesque  element  will  certainly  be  destroyed. 
At  present,  however,  it  offers  a  fair  amount  of  pretty  bits. 

An  hour  passes,  and  with  it  the  clouds  and  rain.  Bournemouth  is 
reached  in  warmth  and  sunshine.  A  stuffy  little  omnibus  with  an  im¬ 
mense  luggage-carrying  capacity  (which  luggage  is  expeditiously  hoisted 
by  means  of  a  hook  and  strap  passing  over  a  roller  on  the  top)  conveys 
me  to  my  destination  on  the  West  Cliff.  My  first  impressions  of 
Bournemouth,  which  I  still  retain,  were  that  it  was  the  most  intricate 
unseaside-like  place  I  ever  visited.  Away  from  the  shore  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  one  that  it  has  any  connection  with  the  sea-side. 
The  sea  out  of  sight  is  almost  out  of  mind.  Children  with  the 
universal  bucket  and  spade  are  entirely  absent,  and  their  places  are 
supplied  by  serious-looking  ^individuals  who  appear  to  have  lost  all 
pleasure  in  this  life,  and  their  only  endeavour  was  to  “  dry  up  ”  and 
die  respectably.  Something  must  be  said  in  excuse  that  it  was 
between  the  seasons — the  summer  visitors  gone,  and  the  winter  ones 
not  arrived ;  but  whatever  the  reason  the  impression  remained. 

A  day  or  two  was  devoted  to  looking  about,  without  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  a  camera.  Although  the  weather  was  charming  for  this 
rambling  ab’but,  a  persistent  haze  hung  over  everything  not  absolutely 
in  the  foreground.  The  sea  was  like  a  bad  mirror,  and  only  now  and 
then  a  gently  breeze  sent  a  yellow  leaf  fluttering  to  the  ground, 
although  most  of  them  wTere  about  ready  to  fall  with  very  little 
persuasion.  At  Bournemouth  there  is  perennial  greenery,  The  great 
proportion  of  the  trees  are  either  pine  or  a  non-deciduou3  kind,  so 
that,  winter  or  summer,  the  place  is  clothed  with  verdure.  However 
beautiful  the  autumnal  tints  are  to  the  eye,  with  all  their  shades  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  red,  to  the  photographer  they  are  but  a  deception 
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and  a  snare.  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  light  and  shade 
from  the  colour  effect,  to  the  detriment  of  the  photograph,  the 
highest  lights  being  represented  by  the  brightest  colours,  of  course  not 
having  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  plate.  Knowing  this  perfectly 
well,  it  was  still  almost  impossible  to  avoid  being  misled,  or  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  photographic  value.  The  light,  too,  was 
much  less  actinic  than  it  appeared.  Bournemouth  itself,  pretty  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  much  pictorial  value.  It 
is  too  formal  and  trim ;  no  rocks  or  boulders  on  the  shores,  the  soft 
sand  not  lending  itself  to  photographic  picture-making.  A  swept  and 
garnished  look  pervades  the  whole  place. 

In  the  neighbourhood  pretty  views  may  be  had,  notably  at  Brank- 
some  Chine.  The  Talbot  Woods  are  very  nice  for  a  stroll,  but  one 
pine  forest  is  very  much  like  another.  There  is  a  scaffold-pole  sort  of 
effect,  a  little  of  which  suffices.  In  Branksome  Chine  a  photographer 
has  established  himself,  working  the  wet  plate  process.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  he  said  he  had  made  his  living  by  photography  ever 
since  the  Daguerreotype  days.  Now  his  business  was  principally 
landscapes  in  winter  and  portraits  in  summer,  some  fairish  specimens* 
of  which  were  attached  to  his  tent.  He  did  not  believe  in  dry  plates ; 
there  was  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  them.  He  looked  at  Bedford’s 
pictures,  and  took  them  for  models,  and  they  were  wet  plates ;  so  he 
should  stick  to  wet  plates  as  long  as  he  did  anything  in  it.  I  asked 
him  to  take  a  group,  but  he  said  the  light  was  gone,  although  with 
ordinary  gelatine  plates  two  or  three  seconds  would  have  been  ample. 
“Did  many  photographers  come  to  the  Chine?”  “Many!- — Why 
they  swarm  like  butterflies  through  it.”  He  never  saw  anything  done 
worth  looking  at,  no  detail  in  the  shadows.  One  firm  he  knew  sent 
an  operator  who  did  a  hundred  views,  and  not  one  worth  the  glass  it 
was  on.  No;  it  was  no  good — he  should  stick  to  wet  plates.  If 
large  firms  could  not  do  better  than  that,  he  wasn’t  going  to  try— not 
for  him  !  I  passed  on. 

A  short  railway  connecting  the  east  and  west  stations  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  passing  through  the  Talbot  Woods  before 
alluded  to.  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  a  “  steam  navvy  ’’  at 
work.  I  will  describe  it  for  those  who  have  never  seen  one.  A 
steam-engine  is  attached  to  an  immense  beam,  supported  by  an 
arrangement  like  a  derrick.  At  the  end  of  this  beam  is  fixed  an  iron 
“  scoop,”  very  much  like  an  immense  coal  scuttle.  This  scoop  is  driven 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  bank,  and  then,  slowly  and  steadily  raised, 
leaving  a  semi-circular  groove,  the  scoop  filling  itself  as  it  rises.  When 
it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  it  is  swung  round,  steadied  over  a 
truck,  a  catch  liberated  ;  the  bottom  swings  open  and  discharges  the 
contents  into  the  truck,  and  two  scoopsful  filling  a  truck.  This  is 
drawn  away  by  horses,  and  another  put  in  its  place,  about  once  in  five 
minutes.  Rapid  progress  in  the  excavation  is  thus  made.  The  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  horses,  and  the  work  itself  make  some  very  picturesque 
combinations  and  worthy  of  being  photographed. 

At  Christ  Church,  a  short  railway  trip  from  Bournemouth,  suitable 
work  may  be  found  in  abundance.  The  Priory  Church  and  the  ruins 
adjacent  afford  a  wealth  of  subject,  both  artistic  and  interesting,  and 
if  the  photographer  has  any  archaeological  tendencies  they  will  meet 
with  ample  gratification.  A  couple  of  days  might  be  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  Priory  Church  alone. 

A  little  farther  we  arrive  at  Lyndhurst,  on  the  borders  of  the  New 
Forest;  but  as  my  journey  was  arranged  to  take  in  this  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  trip,  and  to  be  reached  from  another  direction,  we  will 
talk  for  it  later  on. 

The  photographs  I  saw  offered  for  sale  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
indifferent  productions  badly  selected  and  badly  lighted — work  that 
would  be  scouted  by  scores  of  amateurs.  The  church  is  well  lighted 
and  of  good  photographic  quality,  and  offers  fewer  difficulties  than 
the  majority  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  A  photographer  who  could 
not  make  good  work  out  of  it  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name. 

In  many  cases  the  specimens  hung  up  for  show  are  damaged  and 
yellow.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  vendors  persist  in  exhibiting  such 
defaced  copies  and  expect  them  to  attract  customers.  I  noticed  a  few 
specimens  of  landscape  work  beyond  “  tourist  ”  views  of  the  place.  Most 
of  the  shops  sell  a  series  of  views  made  by  some  photo  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  that  do  not  possess  a  single  redeeming  quality.  M  ithout  excep¬ 
tion,  they  are  worst  attempts  at  permanent  printing  I  ever  saw  offered 
for  sale.  Yet  they  sell  in  large  numbers.  Portraiture  is  much  better 


represented,  and  there  are  several  firms  that  turn  out  really  good  work, 
and  these  specimens  are  carefully  selected. 

The  weather  that  had  hitherto  been  bright  and  pleasant  now 
changed  to  cold  and  gloomy,  and  a  snowstorm  reminded  one  that 
winter  was  not  far  distant.  Having  fixed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
by  one  of  the  steamers  that  dail}-  leave  the  pier,  my  “  traps  ”  were 
put  on  board,  and  I  followed.  Rain  came  down  in  torrents  the  while 
with  a  high  wind,  that  made  any  attempt  to  keep  dry  useless.  Not 
being  provided  with  a  waterproof  I  was  literally  soaked.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  Captain  decided  it  was  too  rough  to  attempt  pass¬ 
ing  the  Needles,  so  he  put  back  to  Poole  Harbour.  I  returned  to 
Bournemouth  to  the  comfort  of  hot  bath,  a  change  of  clothes  and  a 
good  fire,  giving  up  the  Isle  of  Wight  programme  in  its  entirety. 

Downton,  being  head-quarters  during  the  remainder  of  my  stav, 
was  safely  reached,  but,  owing  to  the  recent  accident,  the  pace  we 
travelled  was  remarkably  slow.  However,  it  afforded  an  opportunitv 
for  noticing  the  country  passed  through,  which  was  not  particularlv 
attractive  in  a  photographic  sense.  Fine  weather  once  more  appeared 
with  blue  skies  and  bright  sunshine,  as  a  prospect  of  yet  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  the  camera.  Time  permitting,  it  cannot  be  better  occupied 
than  by  going  over  the  ground  you  propose  working  upon,  noting  the 
best  points  and  above  all  how,  the  light  falls  on  the  subjects  selected, 
&c.  With  this  intent  a  drive  was  arranged  to  Lyndhurst,  through 
the  forest,  passing  the  villages  of  Redlynch,  Ilamptworth,  Bramshaw, 
Brook,  and  Cadenham.  Returning  by  Stonycross  and  Menstead,  a 
more  charming  drive  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  from  the  higher  part 
of  the  ground  there  was  an  uninterrupted  view  for  over  twenty  miles. 
Immense  masses  of  brilliant  coloured  foliage — yellow,  red,  brown,  and 
green,  in  endless  variety,  bounded  by  a  purple  and  blue  distance.  In 
the  foreground  the  deep  green  and  scarlet-berried  holly,  bracken, 
brown,  and  dry,  with  here  and  there  the  silvery  grey  of  the  birch, 
formed  a  scheme  of  colour  brilliant  and  harmonious  in  the  extreme. 
One  felt  inclined  to  despise  photography  as  an  art  utterly  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless,  to  convey  the  slightest  impression  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  scene,  which  would  tax  the  painter’s  skill  to  the  utmost  to  more 
than  hint  at  the  beauties  of  the  most  glorious  landscape.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  I  was  searching  for  photographic  subject  as  we 
slowly  drove  along,  inhaling  the  pure  and  fragrant  air  and  feasting 
our  eyes  on  the  ever  changing  panorama  that  meet  us  at  every  turn. 

(To  be  continued.)  Dcxmobe. 


ON  THE  SOLAR  CORONA* 

There  is  another  celestial  phenomenon,  very  unlike  the  corona  at  first 
sight,  which  may  furnish  us  possibly  with  some  clue  to  its  true  nature. 
The  head  of  a  large  comet  presents  us  with  luminous  streamers  and  rifts 
and  curved  rays,  which  are  not  so  very  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  some  of 
the  appearances  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  corona. f  We 
do  not  know  for  certain  the  conditions  under  which  these  cometary 
appearances  take  place,  but  the  hypothesis,  which  seems  on  the  way  to 
become  generally  accepted,  attributes  them  to  electrical  disturbances,  and 
especially  to  a  repulsive  force  acting  from  the  sun,  possibly  electrical, 
which  varies  as  the  surface,  and  not  like  gravity  as  the  mass.  A  force  of 
this  nature  in  the  case  of  highly  attenuated  matter  can  easily  master  the 
force  of  gravity,  and,  as  we  see  in  the  tails  of  comets,  blow  away  this  fiiin 
kind  of  matter  to  enormous  distances  in  the  very  teeth  of  gravity. 

If  such  a  force  of  repulsion  is  experienced  in  comets,  it  may  well  be 
that  it  is  also  present  in  the  sun’s  surroundings.  If  this  force  be 
electrical  it  can  only  come  into  play  when  the  suu  and  the  matter  sub¬ 
jected  to  it  have  electric  potentials  of  the  same  kind,  otherwise  the 
attraction  on  one  side  of  a  particle  would  equal  the  repulsion  on  the 
other.  On  this  theory,  the  coronal  matter  and  the  sun's  surface  must 
both  be  in  the  same  electrical  state,  the  repelled  matter  negative  if  the 
suu  is  negative,  positive  if  the  sun  is  positive. 

The  grandest  terrestrial  displays  of  electrical  disturbance,  as  seen  in 
lightning  and  the  aurora,  must  be  of  a  small  order  of  magnitude,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  electrical  changes  taking  place  in  connection  with  the 
ceaseless  and  fearful  activity  of  the  sun's  surface;  but  we  do  not  know 
how  far  these  actions,  or  the  majority  of  them,  may  be  in  the  same 
electrical  direction,  or  what  other  conditions  there  may  be,  so  as  to  cause 
the  sun’s  surface  to  maintain  a  high  electrical  state,  whether  positive  or 
negative.  A  permanence  of  electric  potential  of  the  same  kind  would 
seem  to  be  required  by  the  phenomena  of  comets’  tails. 

If  such  a  state  of  high  electric  potential  at  the  photosphere  be  granted, 

*  Continued  from  page  2S3. 

t  See  “  Comets,”  Royal  Institution  Proceedings,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 
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as  is  required  to  give  rise  to  the  repulsive  force  which  the  phenomena  of 
comets  appear  to  indicate,  then  considering  the  gaseous  irruptions  and 
fiery  storms  of  more  than  Titanic  proportions  which  are  going  on  without 
ceasing  at  the  solar  surface,  it  does  not  go  beyond  what  might  well  be,  to 
suppose  that  portions  of  matter  ejected  to  great  heights  above  the  photo¬ 
sphere,  and  often  with  velocities  not  far  removed  from  that  which  would 
be  necessary  to  set  it  free  from  the  sun’s  attraction,  and  very  probably  in 
the  same  electric  state  as  the  photosphere,  might  so  come  under  this 
assumed  etectric  repulsion  as  to  be  blown  upwards,  and  to  take  on  forms 
such  as  those  seen  in  the  corona  ;  the  greatest  distances  to  which  the 
coronal  streamers  have  been  traced  are  small  as  compared  w-ith  the  extent 
of  the  tails  of  comets,  but  then  the  force  of  gravity  which  the  electrical 
repulsion  would  have  to  overcome  near  the  sun  would  be  enormously 
greater. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  view  of  things  that  the  positions  of  greatest 
coronal  extension  usually  correspond  with  the  spot  zones  where  the  solar- 
activity  is  most  fervent ;  and  also  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  corona  suggests  strongly  that  the  farces  to  which  this 
complex  and  varying  structure  is  due  have  their  seat  in  the  sun.  Matter 
repelled  upwards  would  rise  with  the  smaller  rotational  velocity  of  the 
photosphere,  and  lagging  behind  would  give  rise  to  curved  forms  ;  besides, 
the  forces  of  irruption  and  subsequent  electrical  repulsion  might  well  vary 
in  direction,  and  not  be  always  strictly  radial,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  a  structure  of  the  character  which  the  corona  presents  might  well 
result.  The  sub-permanency  of  any  great  characteristic  coronal  forms, 
as,  for  example,  the  great  rift  seen  in  the  photographs  of  the  Caroline 
Island  eclipse,  and  also  in  those  taken  in  England  a  month  before  the 
eclipse  and  about  a  month  afterwards,  must  probably  be  explained  by  the 
maintenance  for  some  time  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  forms 
depend,  and  not  to  an  unaltered  identity  of  the  coronal  matter ;  the  per¬ 
manency  belonging  to  the  form  only  and  not  to  the  matter,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  cloud  over  a  mountain  top,  or  of  a  flame  over  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 
If  the  forces  to  which  the  corona  is  due  have  their  seat  in  the  sun,  the 
corona  would  probably  rotate  with  it ;  but  if  the  corona  is  produced  by 
conditions  external  to  the  sun,  then  the  corona  might  not  be  carried  round 
with  the  sun. 

We  have  seen  that  the  corona  consists  probably  of  a  sort  of  incan¬ 
descent  fog,  which  at  the  same  time  scatters  to  us  the  photospheric  light. 
Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  very  different  behaviour  of  a  gas,  and  of 
liquid  or  solid  particles  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  A  gas 
need  not  be  greatly  heated,  even  when  near  the  sun,  by  the  radiated 
energy — heated  gas  from  the  photosphere  would  rapidly  lose  heat  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  liquid  or  solid  particles,  whether  originally  carried  up 
as  such  or  subsequently  formed  by  condensation,  would  absorb  the  sun’s 
heat,  and  at  coronal  distances  would  soon  rise  to  a  temperature  not  very 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  photosphere.  The  gas  which  the  spectro¬ 
scope  shows  to  exist  along  the  incandescent  particles  of  the  coronal  stuff, 
may  therefore  have  been  carried  up  as  gas,  or  have  been  in  part  distilled 
from  the  coronal  particles  under  the  enormous  radiation  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Such  a  view  would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  very 
different  heights  to  which  different  bright  lines  may  be  traced  at  different 
parts  of  the  corona  and  at  different  eclipses.  For  obvious  reasons,  gases 
of  different  vapour  density  would  be  differently  acted  upon  by  a  repulsive 
force  which  varies  as  the  surface,  and  would  to  some  extent  be  winnowed 
from  each  other  ;  the  lighter  the  gas  the  more  completely  would  it  come 
under  the  sway  of  repulsion,  and  so  would  be  carried  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  gas  more  strongly  held  down  by  gravity.  The  relative  propor¬ 
tions,  at  different  heights  of  the  corona,  of  the  gases  which  the  spectro¬ 
scope  shows  to  exist  there  (and  recently  Captain  Abney  and  Professor 
Schuster  have  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  bright  lines  already  known, 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona  of  1882  gave  the  rhythmical  group  of  the 
ultra-violet  lines  of  hydrogen,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  spectra  of  the  white  stars,  and  some  other  lines  also)  would  vary 
from  time  to  time,  and  depend  in  part  upon  the  varying  state  of  activity 
of  the  photosphere,  and  so  probably  establish  a  connection  with  the 
spectra  of  the  prominences.  This  view  of  the  corona  would  bring  it 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  interaction  which  seems  to  obtain  among 
the  phenomena  of  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetic  disturbances  and 
aurorae. 

Many  questions  remain  unconsidered:  among  others,  whether  the  light 
emitted  by  the  gaseous  part  of  the  corona  is  due  directly  to  the  sun’s 
heat,  or  to  electrical  discharges  taking  place  in  it  of  the  nature  of  the 
aurora.  Further,  what  becomes  of  the  coronal  matter  on  the  theory 
which  has  been  suggested?  Is  it  permanently  carried  away  from  the  sun, 
as  the  matter  of  the  tails  of  comets  is  lost  to  them  ?  Among  other  con¬ 
siderations  it  may  be  mentioned  that  electric  repulsion  can  maintain  its 
sway  only  so  long  as  the  repelled  particle  remains  in  the  same  electrical 
state  ;  if  through  electric  discharges  it  ceases  to  maintain  the  electrical 
potential  it  possessed,  the  repulsion  has  no  more  power  over  it,  and 
gravity  will  be  no  longer  mastered.  If,  when  this  takes  place,  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  not  moving  away  with  a  velocity  sufficiently  great  to  carry  it  from 
the  sun,  the  particle  will  return  to  the  sun.  Of  course,  if  the  effect  of  any 
electric  discharges  or  other  conditions  has  been  to  change  the  potentials  of 
the  particle  from  positive  to  negative,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be, 
then  the  repulsion  would  be  changed  into  an  attraction  acting  in  the  same 
direction  as  gravity.  In  Mr.  Wesley’s  drawings  of  the  corona,  especially 
in  those  of  the  eclipse  of  1871,  the  longer  rays  or  streamers  appear  not  to 


end,  but  to  be  lost  in  increasing  faintness  and  diffusion,  but  certain  of  t!ie 
shorter  rays  are  seen  to  turn  round  and  to  descen  t  to  the  sun.* 

It  is  difficult  for  us  living  in  dense  air  to  couceivc  of  the  state  of  at¬ 
tenuation  probably  present  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona.  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  Stoney  has  calculated  that  more  than  twenty  figures  are  needed  to 
express  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  ordinary  air ; 
and  Mr.  Crookes  shows  us  in  his  tubes  that  matter,  even  when  reduc'  d 
to  one-millionth  part  of  the  density  of  ordinary  air,  can  become  luminous 
under  electrical  excitement.  [A  glass  bulb  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Crookes,  was  exhibited,  in  which  a  metal  ball 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  formed  the  negative  pole.  Under  a  suit¬ 
able  condition  of  the  induction  current,  this  ball  was  seen  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  corona  of  blueish-grey  light,  which  was  sufficiently  bright 
to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre.]  Yet  it  is  probable  that  these 
tubes  must  be  looked  upon  as  crowded  c-itics  of  molecules  as  compared 
with  the  sparse  molecular  population  of  the  great  coronal  wastes. 

I  forbear  to  speculate  further,  as  we  may  expect  more  information  as 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  corona  from  the  daily  photographs  which  will 
be  shortly  commenced  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Ray  Woods, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gill.  W.  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 

- - ♦ - 
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“AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA.” 
Under  the  above  title  the  following-  letter  was  published  in  the 
American  journal  Science  of  3rd  April  last : — 

“  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  late  partial  solar  eclipse  would  be 
an  excellent  chance  to  repeat  Huggins’s  experiments  on  photographing  the 
corona.  A  three-inch  refractor,  of  about  forty  inches  focal  length,  was 
employed.  A  drop-shutter  was  attached  to  the  lens,  giving  an  exposuro 
which  was  estimated  at  about  a  fifth  of  a  second.  A  piece  of  deep  violet 
glass  was  procured,  which  could  be  inserted  just  in  front  of  the  plate,  or 
removed,  at  pleasure.  By  its  use  a  negative  image  of  the  sun’s  disk 
w-as  obtained,  but  without  it  the  plate  gave  a  reversed  image;  the  sun 
being  a  positive  and  transparent,  while  the  surroundings  remained 
negative  and  were  dark,  the  appearance  being  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
a  photograph  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Both  bromide  and  chloride  plates 
were  provided;  but,  as  with  Mr.  Huggins,  the  latter  proved  to  give  much 
the  better  coronal  effects.  A  ferrous-oxalate  developer  was  employed, 
which  contained  a  large  proportion  of  potassium  bromide.  The  weather 
throughout  the  eclipse  was  wholly  favourable ;  and  we  began  photo¬ 
graphing  at  ten  o’clock,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  before  the  eclipse 
began,  and  continued  at  work  until  five  minutes  past  four,  or  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  after  it  had  terminated.  Photographs  were  taken  every 
half-hour,  with  extra  ones  interpolated  at  the  mere  interesting  phases, 
making  twenty-nine  pictures  in  all. 

“  Very  corona-like  effects  w-ere  certainly  produced,  faint  rays  here  and 
there  shooting  out  perpendicularly  to  the  sun’s  surface.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  two  of  the  pictures  were  alike,  and  the  corona  in  front  of 
the  moon  was  quite  as  well  marked  as  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun. 
Indeed,  the  most  corona-like  ray  produced  appeared  in  one  photograph 
stretching  directly  towards,  and  terminating  at,  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
Nine  photographs,  taken  in  succession,  showed  one  side  of  the  halo 
stretching  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  other  ;  but  in  one  of  these  the 
darkening  was  carried  so  far  out  that  it  became  nearly  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  corona,  and  appeared  as  a  distinct  dark  circle  of  the  same 
size  as,  and  by  the  side  of,  the  image  of  the  sun.  This,  of  course, 
showed  it  to  be  merely  an  internal  reflection  of  that  image,  and  nothing 
more.  During  the  course  of  the  experiments,  the  object-glass  was 
revolved  about  its  optical  axis,  photographs  being  taken  in  four  positions. 
No  effect,  however,  was  discernible  upon  the  plates. 

“  The  conclusions  I  should  draw  from  my  experiments  are,  (1),  that, 
though  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  a  corona-like  image,  one  may  readily  be 
deceived  in  such  matters,  and  the  same  effect  obtained  by  our  atmosphere, 
without  the  aid  of  the  solar  corona,  combined  with  little  defects  in  the 
gelatine  film  (this,  I  think,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  extension  of  the 
pseudo-corona  in  front  of  the  moon)  ;  (2),  that  chloride  plates  are  more 
suitable  than  bromide  for  obtaining  an  atmospheric  corona,  just  as  Mr. 
Huggins  has  claimed  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  taking  a  solar  one  : 
hence  I  think  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the  ultra-violet  region 
sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  plate  for  a  separation  of  the  two.  Lastly, 
though  my  experiments  fail  to  corroborate  Huggins’s  results,  they  do  not, 
of  course,  show  that  his  corona  may  not  be  solar,  but  merely  indicate  that 
under  very  favourable  circumstances  I  could  obtain  no  trace  of  it. 

“  I  have  before  me  a  print  made  from  a  negative  by  Dr.  0.  Lohse  in 
October,  1878,  showing  effects  very  similar  to  those  obtained  by  myself, 
except  that  his  view  was  not  taken  during  an  eclipse.  He  considers  that 
the  halo  is  wholly  atmospheric,  and  not  coronal.  W.  H.  Picketing. 

“  Photographic  Laboratory,  Mass.  Inst.  Technology .” 

*  For  a  history  of  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  corona,  sea  Papers  by  Professor 
Norton,  Professor  Young-,  and  Professor  Langley,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science; 
ai«o  T he  Sun,  by  Professor  Young ;  and  The  Sun  the  Ruler  of  the  Planetary  System;  and 
various  Essays  by  M.  R.  A.  Proctor. 
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The  following-  reply  has  been  addressed  by  Dr.  Huggins  to  the 
Editor  of  Science: — 

ic  gIR _ ]\£r-  w.  H.  Pickering  having  called  my  attention  to  his  letter 

entitled,  ‘  An  Attempt  to  Photograph  the  Corona,’  printed  in  Science  for 
April  3rd,  may  I  ask  you  to  insert  the  following  lines  in  the  next  number 

of  your  journal?  *  .  . 

h  The  false  coronal  effects  which  Mr.  Pickering  describes  are  precisely 
those  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  his  optical  and 
instrumental  methods.  I  have  in  my  papers  called  special  attention  to 
the  two  principal  sources  of  false  effects  which  are  present  in  the  form  of 
apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Pickering— namely,  the  use  of  a  lens,  and  the 
position  of  the  drop-shutter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ‘  attached  to  the 

«i  in  some  early  attempts  which  I  made  with  lenses,  any  true  coronal 
effect  which  may  possibly  have  been  upon  the  plates  was  completely 
masked  by  very  strong  false  coronal  appearances  and  rays,  similar  to 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  Pickering.  These  were  due  probably,  in  part,  to 
outstanding  chromatic  aberrations  of  the  lenses,  though  corrected  for 
photographic  work  ;  in  part  to  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses, 
and  in  part  to  a  defraction  annulus  about  the  sun’s  image.  It  was  on 
account  of  these,  and  some  other  probable  sources  of  error  when  a  lens  is 
used,  that  I  had  recourse  to  reflection  from  a  finely-polished  mirror  of 
speculum  metal.  When  the  mirror  was  used  all  these  false  effects  dis¬ 
appeared.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  your  scientific  readers  that  the  onJy 
position  in  which  the  drop-shutter  can  be  placed,  when  an  object  so 
bright  as  the  sun  is  photographed,  without  introducing  strong  false 
coronal  effects  about  the  sun’s  image  from  diffraction,  is  in,  or  very  near, 
the  focal  plane.  ‘Attached  to  the  lens,’  whether  behind  or  in  front  of 
it,  a  strong  diffraction  effect  is  produced  upon  the  plate,  at  the  beginning, 
and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  exposure.  If  Mr.  Pickering  will  direct 
his  apparatus  to  the  sun,  and  observe  the  sun’s  image  on  the  ground-glass 
of  the  camera  during  the  time  that  the  drop-shutter  is  moved  very  slowly 
past  the  lens,  he  will  be  the  spectator  of  a  succession  of  fine  diffraction 
effects,  which  in  the  aggregate,  as  far  as  they  were  bright  enough,  must 
have  recorded  themselves  on  his  plates,  In  this  way,  with  care  and  skill, 
the  sources  of  other  instrumental  effects  could,  no  doubt,  be  tracked  out. 

“In  one  of  my  papers,  my  words  are  :  ‘The  moving  shutter  being 
placed  very  near  the  sensitive  surface,  and  practically  in  the  focal  plane, 
could  not  give  rise  to  effects  of  diffraction  upon  the  plate.’  I  may  now 
add  that,  even  with  the  shutter  near  the  plate,  care  has  to  be  taken  that 
no  light  is  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  moving  plate  of  the  shutter. 

“  I  state  that  with  my  apparatus,  when  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds,  but 
whitey  from  a  strong  scattering  of  the  sun’s  light,  ‘  the  sun  is  well 
defined  upon  a  sensibly  uniform  surrounding  of  air-glare,  but  without  any 
indication  of  the  corona.  It  is  only  when  the  sky  becomes  clear  and  blue 
in  colour,  that  coronal  appearances  present  themselves  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,’  Any  apparatus  intended  for  photographing  the  corona 
must  fulfil  perfectly  these  conditions  before  any  serious  attempts  are 
made  to  obtain  the  corona. 

“I  stated,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  that  I  had  discarded 
the  use  of  coloured  glass  (or  cells  of  coloured  solutions),  because  of  the 
danger  of  false  appearances  from  imperfections  in  the  surfaces  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  glass.  Mr.  Pickering  does  not  state  that  his  sensitive 
plates  were  ‘  backed  ’  with  a  solution  of  asphaltum  or  other  black  medium, 
in  optical  contact  with  the  glass — an  essential  condition.  No  tube,  with 
suitable  diaphragms  inside,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  front  of  the 
lens  to  prevent  light  falling  upon  the  inside  of  the  telescope  tube  or 
camera,  and  being  thence  reflected  possibly  upon  the  plate.  The 
desirable  precaution  of  using  a  metal  disc,  with  a  suitable  surface,  a  little 
larger  than  the  sun’s  image,  and  placed  close  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken. 

“  Mr.  Pickering  says  of  the  violet  glass,  ‘by  its  use  a  negative  image  of 
the  sun’s  disc  was  obtained,  but  without  it  the  plate  gave  a  reversed 
image.’  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  negative,  or  a  reversed 
image,  when  violet  glass  -was  used,  by  a  suitable  change  of  the  time  of 
exposure,  and  therefore  Mr.  Pickering’s  time  of  exposure  was  in  fault,  if 
he  wished  a  different  result. 

“  Mr.  Pickering  says,  ‘Both  bromide  and  chloride  plates  were  provided  ; 
but,  as  with  Mr.  Huggins,  the  latter  proved  to  give  much  the  better  coronal 
effects.’  And  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  latter,  he  says  that  ‘  chloride 
plates  are  more  suitable  than  bromide  ones  for  obtaining  an  atmospheric 
corona,  just  as  Mr.  Huggins  has  claimed  that  they  are  more  suitable 
for  taking  a  solar  one  ;  hence  I  think  one  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
ultra-violet  sensitiveness  of  the  chloride  plate  for  the  separation  of  the 
two.’  '  _  . 

“Passing  by  the  use  of  the  words  ‘atmospheric  corona’  for  the  iaho 
appearances  which  were  due  in  greater  part,  if  not  altogether,  to  diffraction 
and  other  instrumental  effects,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  pi  c- 
suming  that  Mr.  Pickering  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  greater  blacking 
of  chloride  plates,  especially  when  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate,  ic 
seems  to  infer  some  special  suitability  of  the  chloride  plates  to  bring  out 
the  false  effects  upon  his  plates.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Mr.  b  ickering 
seems  to  have  used  the  same  length  of  exposure  throughout,  ‘  giving  an 
exposure  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  fifth  of  a  second.  Nov,  i 


is  scarcely  probable  that  the  bromide  and  the  chloride  plates  possessed 
the  same  sensitiveness,  and  it  may  have  been  that  the  (probably)  more 
sensitive  bromide  plates  were  thin  from  excessive  exposure.  It  miy  even 
have  occurred  that  his  lens,  if  corrected  for  bromide  plates,  gave  an  out¬ 
standing  aberration  about  II,  or  a  little  beyond.  Any  way,  until  these 
and  some  other  similar  points  are  cleared,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
Mr.  Pickering  is  justified  in  making  the  insinuation  which  seems  to 
lie  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  great  surprise  that 
Mr.  Pickering  should  have  mentioned  my  name  in  connection  with 
experiments  carried  out  in  complete  disregard  of  the  conditions  to  which 
I  had  called  attention,  as  essential  in  a  matter  of  such  extreme  delicacy 
as  photographing  the  corona,  and  in  which  no  little  skill  and  special 
experience  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  the  physicist.  Mr.  Pickering  has,  no  doubt,  received  authority 
from  Dr.  0.  Lohse  to  say  that  ‘  he  (Dr.  Lohse)  considers  that  the  halo  on 
his  plate  is  wholly  atmospheric,  and  not  coronal ;  ’  but  Dr.  Lohse’s 
published  statement  reads  differently.  Dr.  O.  Lohse’s  words  are  : — ‘  Es 
gelang  aber  dieselben  (die  Schwierigkeiten)  zu  iiberwinden  und  Resultate 
zu  erhalten  welche  zu  einer  Fortsetzung  der— hier  freilich  selten  moglichen 
und  mit  grfisserem  Vortheil  in  moghchst  holier  Lage  anzustellenden — 
Experimenten  ermuthigen.’  (Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen 
Gesellschaft,  B.  XV.,  p.  134.)  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Lohse’s  plates,  and 
can  therefore  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appearances  upon 
them.  William  Huggins. 

“  Upper  Tube  Hill,  London,  April  22nd,  1885.” 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  William 
Brown-street,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  April,  1885, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  II. 
Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  A.  Seymour  Jones,  of  Wrexham,  and  Edmund  Cook,  of  Hoylake, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  then  brought  up  the  question  of  memorialising  the  railway 
companies  for  a  grant  of  the  privilege  allowed  to  the  Anglers’  Association,  in 
support  of  the  admirable  suggestion  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Association, 
and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  take  steps  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Watts  also 
pointed  out  the  loss  to  the  Society  generally  arising  from  the  too-dilhdent 
manner  in  which  members  brought  forward  improvements. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  urged  upon  members  the  desirability  of  bringing  forward 
matters  of  even  apparently  trivial  importance,  as  the  bearing  of  trilling  occur¬ 
rences  might  lead  to  important  aid  being  given  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
that  all  shared  in. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  spoke  of  the  existence  of  a  question  box  and  an 
exchange  book,  the  former  for  the  discussion  of  difficulties  arising  in  practice, 
and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  members  possessing  surplus  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  to  find  purchasers  in  the  Association.  Both  these  aids  to 
the  working  of  the  Society  were  decided  to  be  worthy  of  resuscitation. 

Members  were  informed  that  notice  would  be  given  at  next  meeting  of  a 
possible  change  in  the  place  of  meeting,  and  of  an  alteration  in  the  prizes  offered 
annually  for  competition  pictures. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  II.  Norwood  Atkins  to  take  up  t lie  dis- 
cussion  of  Printing  by  Artificial  Light  on  the  Xcw  Rapid  Printing  Paper, 
adjourned  from  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Atkins  then  gave  particulars  of  his  mode  of  working.  He  used — 


Saturated  solution  oxalate  potass  .  6  drachms. 

,,  ,,  ferrous  sulphate  .  2  ,, 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

Bromide  ammonium  .  3  grains. 


for  development.  He  arranged,  in  actual  practice,  a  circle  of  printing  frames 
with  a  radius  of  nine  inches,  and,  if  dark  brown  prints  were  required,  he  burned 
in  this  circles  of  eighteen  inches’  diameter  one  inch  of  magnesium  riblwu,  or,  if 
the  prints  were  required  red  for  gold  toning,  he  used  three  to  four  inches. 
Each  print  lie  developed  separately ;  first  soaking  it  in  clean  water,  he  laid  it 
in  the  dish  film  side  uppermost,  and  flowed  the  developer  over  it  until  the  first 
trace  of  an  image  was  seen  ;  the  moment  the  image  was  seen  the  developer  was 
poured  off  into  the  measure,  and  the  image  went  on  gaining  in  power  until 
completed.  He  carried  on  this  process  in  moderate  gaslight,  as  the  red  image 
was  nearly  invisible  in  red  light. 
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He  found  great  convenience  in  pouring  off  the  developer  as  soon  as  the  first 
trace  of  an  image  appeared,  as  this  averted  over-development,  and  the  same 
solution  developed  a  large  number  of  prints. 

As  soon  as  each  print  is  developed  he  places  it  in  clean  water,  and  when  all 
are  ready  lie  fixes  in  hypo,  four  ounces,  water,  twenty  ounces. 

After  “  fixation”  the  dark  prints  are  put  away  to  wash.  The  red  prints  are 
toned  in  Warnerke’s  hypo  and  gold  toning  bath,  or,  more  simply  in — 

Hypo  .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  4  , , 

Gold .  1  grain. 

Toning  can  be  carried  on  in  full  daylight.  Prints  are  completed  by  washing 
and  drying  either  on  ebonite  or  with  a  matt  surface. 

Mr.  Atkins  then  exhibited  a  variety  of  prints  illustrating  the  subject,  all 
done  on  Morgan’s  paper.  He  proposed  to  show  the  development  of  two,  but, 
owing  to  an  accident,  this  portion  of  the  programme  was  not  carried  out. 

Several  prints  were  shown  by  members,  and  some  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  High  Park-street,  asked  permission  to  exhibit  a  new 
whole-plate  patent  camera  of  his  invention.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  camera 
were  its  lightness,  its  power  of  focussing  from  three  and  a  half  to  twenty  inches, 
and  a  patent  arrangement  to  prevent  the  folds  of  the  camera  from  interfering 
with  the  view  on  the  ground  glass  when  the  swing  back  is  in  use.  It  had 
vertical  and  horizontal  swing  back  and  front,  and  folded  up  into  a  thickness  of 
two  and  a  half  inches  ;  weight,  with  dark  slide,  four  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Harry  Pointer’s  famous  Brighton  Cats  were  on  view,  and  were  much 
admired  ;  and  a  series  of  large  platinotype  views  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T. 
Ellerbeek. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Amateur  Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held,  April  15,  at  the  Association  Rooms,  4, 
Salisbury-street, — Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  the  following  donation : — The  Bulletin 
of  the  Versailles  Society.  Prints,  plates,  slides,  &c.,  were  shown  and  duly 
criticised. 

The  Chairman  then  made  an  enlargement  on  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  on  enlargements  on  gelatino-bromide  and  on 
the  new  rapid  printing  papers,  on  washing  prints,  soda  developer,  &c.,  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  30tli  ult.,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  Mackie. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  gelatino-bromide  plates  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  and  were  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  a  formula  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Debenham.  These  plates  showed  some  crystallisation  upon  the  surface. 
He  inquired  the  cause  of  this. 

Mr.  W.  E,  Debenham  replied  that  in  .the  formula  as  printed  there  was  a 
mistake.  Two  ounces  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  emulsion  instead  of  five. 
The  slower  setting  due  to  dilution  would  no  doubt  increase  the  tendency  to 
crystallisation.  There  was  generally  with  this  unwashed  emulsion  a  rather 
scummy  look  upon  the  plates,  but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  working  or 
show  at  all  in  the  developed  picture. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  any  crystallisation  upon  the  surface 
would  show,  as  the  crystals  would  stop  some  light  from  reaching  the  plate. 
Some  time  ago  a  plate  manufacturer  informed  him  that  he  added  fifteen  grains 
of  nitrate  of  potash  to  the  ounce  of  washed  emulsion,  but  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  such  an  addition. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  made  up  emulsion  upon  the  formula  referred  to,  and 
though  there  was  a  certain  appearance  of  surface  scum  or  crystallisation  on 
the  plate  before  exposure,  the  finished  negative  exhibited  no  traces  of  it,  and 
the  light  was  not  in  any  way  stopped. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  had  some  years  since  experimented  with  unwashed  emulsion. 
In  his  experience  nitrate  of  potash  might  very  slightly  slow  an  emulsion,  but 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  he  believed,  made  it  more  rapid.  There  was,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  surface  crystallisation. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  what  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  Mr.  Barker  had 
used  in  proportion  to  the  gelatine  employed. 

Mr.  Barker  replied  that  he  had  used  twenty  grains  of  gelatine  to  eleven  of 
nitrate. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  crystallisation 
with  those  proportions.  In  the  formula  he  had  given  there  was  eight  times  as 
much  gelatine  as  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  obvious  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  gelatine  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  salts 
was  contained  the  less  would  lie  the  tendency  to  crystallisation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  after  the  close  of  last  meeting  Mr.  Archer  Clarke 
had  handed  in  a  formula  for  an  oxalate  developer  which  would  keep.  That 
had  now  been  entered  in  the  Society  formula  register,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Citric  acid  . .- .  1  ounce. 

Citrate  of  ammonium  . . .  1  ,, 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  1  drachm. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  li  drachms. 

Oxalate  of  potash .  10  ounces. 

Water  .  50  ,, 

No..  2. 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  3  ounces  and  160  grains. 

Citric  acid .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  50  ounces. 

Mix  in  equal  proportions. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  Professor  Landy  had,  some  four  or  five  months 


since,  published  a  formula  for  an  oxalate  developer  that  might  be  used  our 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  said  that  he  thought  the  use  of  noetic  instead  of  citric 
acid  would  give  a  blacker  tone,  as  it  did  in  some  other  processes. 

Mr.  Debenham  observed  that  in  the  wet  collodion  process  citric  acid  u  1  in 
the  pyro  developer  gave  a  blacker  tone  than  acetic. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  confirmed  this  statement  by  reference  to  the  colour  of  trans¬ 
parencies  developed  on  opal. 

Mr.  Barker  hail  found  that  acetic  acid  in  oxalate  development  did  not,  like 
citric  acid,  act  as  a  retarder,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  accelerator. 


CHICAGO  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  CLUB. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  20,  at  the  Art 
Institute, — Dr.  Garrison  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: — Bement  Lyman,  II.  D.  Spears, 
M.  L.  Scudder,  George  W.  Hancock,  W.  C.  Asay,  and  Mrs.  11.  II.  Slmtcldt. 

Mr.  Gentil£  displayed  some  specimens  of  work  made  by  himself  on  Carbutt's 
gelatino-chloride  opal  plates,  developed  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  so  la 
developer  habitually  used  by  him  for  negative  work,  and  untone  l.  A  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  tone  could  be  secured  by  varying  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  described  a  “  wrinkle”  for  contact  printing  of  transparencies 
by  artificial  light,  consisting  in  placing  a  piece  of  opal  glass  at  the  end  nearest 
the  light  of  a  long  square  box,  while  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  occupy 
the  other  end. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham  passed  around  for  inspection  a  much  under-exposed 
negative  of  an  out-door  view,  made  by  interposing  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  in  front 
of  the  lens.  He  asked  the  members  to  guess  at  the  exposure  it  had  received, 
observing  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  without  the  red  glass,  half  a 
second  would  have  been  a  full  exposure.  Various  guesses  were  made,  varying 
from  ten  seconds  to  five  minutes,  but  Mr.  B.  astonished  every  one  by  stating 
that  it  was  one  hour. 

The  same  member  also  detailed  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  with 
a  red  glass  argand  lamp  chimney  brought  from  Germany  last  year,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  there  by  photographers  for  dark-room  illumination.  He 
succeeded  in  making  a  good  transparency  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  light  of  a 
petroleum  lamp  protected  by  this  chimney.  By  placing  outside  of  it  an  ordi¬ 
nary  red  glass  chimney,  however,  he  made  it  safe  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Noel  related  a  curious  incident.  A  few  days  ago  he  exposed  two  8  x  10 
plates,  giving  them  one  second  exposure,  on  an  out-door  subject.  By  accident 
they  were  both  dropped  out  of  the  plate-holder  on  to  the  tloor  of  a  well  lighted 
room  in  broad  daylight,  and  nearly  half  a  minute  must  have  elapsed  before  they 
■were  returned  to  their  places  in  the  holder.  Nevertheless,  on  development, 
they  proved  the  best  negatives  he  had  made  in  a  long  time. 

- - - - 

©omssponlmtce 

May  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — A  New  Camera 

PRESENTED  BY  M.  BaLAGNY. — HoW  TO  PRODUCE  TWO  IMAGES  ON  THE  SAME 

Plate  by  M.  Hutinet’s  Camera. — A  Cheap  Camera  by  M.  Joute. — 
Presentation  of  Alpha  Paper  by  M.  Marion. — Presentation  of 
McKellen’s  Camera  by  Stebbing  and  Merville. — Presentation  of 
Cardboard  covered  with  Gelatino-Bromide  of  Silver.  —  A  Con¬ 
venient  Dark-Slide  for  Same. — Prints  of  Explosions. — Exhibition 
in  Paris  from  July  to  November. — Vulgarisation  of  Photography. — 
‘  Manuel  du  Tourists  Photograpiiie  :  ’  Publication  by  Gauthier 
Villars. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  general  monthly  meeting 
on  Friday  evening  last,  the  1st  inst.,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

M.  Balagny  exhibited  a  new  tourist  camera  manufactured  by  M. 
Ruckert.  This  camera  is  constructed  more  like  an  English  one,  having  a 


square  bellows,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  France  ;  but  it  is  on  the 
front  of  the  camera  that  a  new  dodge  has  been  tried.  A  large  turntable 
has  been  inserted  into  the  front  board,  upon  this  a  sliding  lid  holding  the 
lens.  The  idea  of  the  inventor  can  easily  be  guessed  by  this  dodge  :  he 
has  a  multiplying  camera,  that  is  to  say,  if  his  camera  is  for  a  whole 
plate  he  can  make  four  C.-D.-V.  or  quarter-plate  views;  if  he  leaves  the 
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lens  in  the  centre,  he  can  take  a  whole-plate  landscape.  If  he  desires  to 
employ  four  quarter-plates,  the  operator  fixes  two  sheets  of  zinc  in  the 
front  of  the  camera,  next  to  the  dark-slide,  so  that  the  first  corner  only 
remains  open  ;  he  then  pulls  up  the  lens  to  position.  When  the  exposure 
is  finished,  the  sliding  board  holding  the  lens  is  pulled  round  and  the  lens 
is  then  found  at  corner  2,  the  exposure  is  given,  and  the  lens  is  then 
brought  round  to  corner  3,  and  from  thence  to  corner  4.  Naturally  the 
operator  is  supposed  to  have  changed  the  strips  of  zinc  in  the  front ;  if 
so,  he  has  four  pictures  upon  his  plate.  The  operator  can  also  have  two 
half  plates,  either  horizontal  or  upright,  by  bringing  the  lens  to  the  top, 
bottom,  right,  or  left  of  the  camera,  and  changing  the  zinc  bands  to 
coincide  with  what  is  required.  The  camera  is  well  made,  and  will  no 
doubt  render  great  service. 

M.  Hutinet  presented  a  small  camera,  in  the  back  of  which  a  wooden 
shutter  could  be  inserted,  in  order  to  make  two  views  on  the  same  plate  ; 
if  the  shutter  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  it  can  by  means  of  a 
spring  be  made  to  fall,  so  that  the  second  image  can  be  taken  without  the 
trouble  of  taking  out  the  dark  slide  to  adjust  the  shutter  by  hand. 

M.  Jonte  exhibited  a  new  half-plate  camera,  copied  a  little  from  English 
make.  This  camera,  he  said,  was  got  up  for  cheapness.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  offered  many  advantages.  The  lens  is  out  of  sight,  and 
upon  the  front  board  of  the  camera  a  guillotine  shutter  is  only  to  be  seen  ; 
the  front  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  camera  is  moveable,  so  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  fix  his  image  in  the  best  possible  manner  upon  the 
focussing  glass. 

M.  Marion  presented  his  Alpha  paper  for  the  production  of  positives 
either  by  artificial  or  daylight.  A  number  of  specimens  were  handed 
round  and  were  very  much  admired  ;  their  glossy  surface  made  them  to 
vie  with  the  best  albumenised  proofs  yet  made.  This  is  the  second 
presentation  of  developed  chloride  proofs  which  has  been  made  before  the 
Society,  the  members  not  being  an  fait  with  the  progress  made  during  the 
last  twelve  months  were  taken  by  surprise. 

MM.  Stebbing  and  Merville  presented  McKellen’s  camera.  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  cameras  had  the  honour  of  the  evening ;  I  never  before 
saw  so  many  presented  at  the  same  meeting.  I  informed  the  members 
that,  contrary  to  M.  Jonte,  I  presented  a  camera  which  is  very  expensive. 
I  then  described  its  different  parts  and  their  advantages  over  similar 
cameras.  The  camera  was  very  much  admired,  especially  the  turntable, 
which  did  away  with  the  long  annoying  triangle  which  one  carried  about, 
and  which  was  very  often  forgotten  and  left  behind  when  hastily  packing 
up  for  a  flying  tour.  McKellen  was  complimented  for  this  idea  as  well 
as  for  the  make  of  the  camera  stand,  which  could  be  put  into  a  travelling 
trunk.  I  must  say  that,  if  the  camera  and  stand  obtained  the  good  will 
of  all,  the  dark  slides  for  six  plates  were  criticised  by  many.  The  inventor 
unhappily  sent  us  two  of  his  six  plate  changing  slides.  Whether  or  not 
I  badly  explained  their  use  I  know  not,  as  no  instructions  came  with  the 
camera ;  but  when  I  explained  that  between  each  plate  it  was  necessary 
to  put  a  piece  of  black  paper,  and  that  a  sack  was  required  to  permit  the 
operator  to  change  the  exposed  plate  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
plate-holder,  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  condemned  immediately. 
“With  such  rapid  plates  as  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  how  can  it  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  change  plates  in  such  a  way.”  The  plates  must  be 
scratched  in  pulling  them  out  and  pushing  them  in  in  such  a  way,  said 
another !  In  fact,  the  condemnation  was  so  flagrant  that  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  inventor  obtained  the  prize  for  his  camera,  to  which  was 
fixed  the  ordinary  double  dark  slides ;  or  was  it  exhibited  with  these 
“  wonderful  ”  changing  slides  ? 

M.  Cheneviere  presented  some  cardboard  covered  with  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver,  intended  to  replace  glass  when  on  a  tour.  The  cardboard  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  way  to  receive  the  emulsion,  that  when  the  negative  is 
complete  the  film  leaves  the  cardboard  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  pro¬ 
cess,  I  hear,  was  patented  by  a  platemaker,  therefore  the  fun  of  it. 
M.  Cheneviere  cannot,  according  to  many,  make  or  sell  any  cardboard 
covered  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  Indeed  the  mania  or  rage  for 
patents  is  so  great  that  a  person  ignorant  of  photographic  manipulations 
hearing  that  this  manufacturer  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  covering  card¬ 
board,  ran  to  the  patent  office  and  took  out  a  patent  to  prevent  others 
from  selling  metallic  surfaces  coated  with  emulsion.  I  could  tell  tales  of 
another,  but  as  ihis  was  a  breach  of  honesty,  I  will  let  it  bide  until  Judg¬ 
ment-day.  M.  Cheneviere  exhibited  some  very  fine  film  negatives  from 
these  cardboard  supports,  as  well  as  from  paper  and  glass,  of  which  I  gave 
the  account  in  my  last, 

M.  Cheneviere  then  showed  us  one  of  M.  Vidal’s  dark-slides,  which  he 
had  modified  to  hold  the  cardboard  films.  The  dark-slide  was  grooved 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  prepared  cardboards,  if  put  back  to 
back,  can  slide  down  these  grooves  ;  a  piece  of  strong  cardboard  is  then 
pushed  down  between  them  and  does  the  office  of  a  wedge,  and  thus  the 
cardboards  are  kept  straight  and  firm  in  the  dark-slide. 

M.  Londe  presented  some  views  of  a  scientific  character.  One  of  his 
friends  employs  explosive  compounds  to  blow  up  quartz,  which  is  con¬ 
verted  into  plaster  of  Paris.  M.  Londe  made  photographic  views  of  the 
explosion  at  the  momeut  it  took  place.  These  pictures  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  something,  by  showing  the  form  of  the 
explosion  by  each  of  the  different  chemical  agents  in  succession. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  informed  the  Society  that  an  Exposition  du  Travail 
would  take  place  from  July  to  November  at  the  Palais  de  VIndustrie,  into 
which  photography  would  be  admitted.  He  counselled  photographers  to 


seize  the  occasion  to  exhibit  their  chef  d'lxuvres,  as  well  as  anything 
likely  to  interest  the  public. 

In  mentioning  the  name  of  my  sympathetic  colleague,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  by  his  energy,  knowledge,  and  tact,  the  vulgarisation  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  France  has  made  great  strides.  At  his  course  of  photography, 
at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  the  pupils  have  become  so  numerous  that 
the  amphitheatre  cannot  hold  them;  they  are  obliged  to  besiege  the  estrade , 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  professor,  who  nevertheless  is  enchintei 
by  observing  that  his  endeavours  to  instil  knowledge  are  so  highly 
appreciated. 

M.  Gauthier  Villars,  the  well-known  photographic  publisher,  has  just 
delivered  to  the  public  a  new  book  by  M.  Vidal,  Manuel  da  Touriste 
Photoijraphie,  being,  as  it  were,  a  professeur  to  teach  amateurs  all  that 
conduced  to  success,  informing  them  what  instruments  to  choose,  and 
where  to  go  to  choose  them.  The  book  is  full  of  engravings  of  the 
different  lenses,  cameras,  rapid  shutters,  &c.,  with  a  description  of  each, 
so  that  the  student  or  reader  is  enabled  to  choose  for  himself ;  in  fact, 
not  only  ought  this  publication  to  be  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  but  its 
place  ought  to  be  chosen  among  the  collection  of  scientific  books  in  the 
library  of  the  amateur  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
grapher.  M.  Gauthier  Villars,  in  my  opinion,  would  do  well  to  have 
this  publication  in  English  and  German,  as  the  work  may  be  called  inter¬ 
national.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  sensitive  preparations  for  negatives, 
its  preparation,  determination  of  their  sensitiveness,  Warnerke's  sensito- 
meter,  eosine  in  emulsion.  Chap.  2. — Lenses,  choice  and  trial  of 
same.  Chap.  3. — Cameras,  dark-slides,  Ac.  Chap.  4. — Pocket  apparatus. 
Chap.  5. — Instantaneous  shutters,  means  of  knowing  their  rapidity,  Ac. 
Chap.  6.  —  Exposure,  negative  photometry.  Lighting  the  model,  Ac. 
Chap.  7. — Development  of  negatives,  Ac.  Chap.  8. — Generalities  on 
Development.  Indications  from  divers  authors.  Chap.  9. — Intensifica¬ 
tion  of  negatives,  Ac.  Chap.  10. — Varnishing  and  Retouching.  The  book 
is  complete  in  itself,  containing  formulae  for  every  solution.  M.  Gauthier 
Villars  deserves  our  approbation  for  having  brought  so  many  good  things 
to  our  notice,  and  we  prophesy  that  he  will  meet  with  his  reward  in  a 
palpable  manner. 

M.  Hiekel  presented  some  very  fine  instantaneous  proofs  of  trotting 
horses.  To  say  that  they  were  pretty  to  the  eye  would  be  going  too  far  ; 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  discussed  between  nature  and  artist  painters,  who  have 
so  long  accustomed  our  eyes  to  such  and  such  a  position  that  a  true 
photographic  image  appears  strange  and  unaccountable  at  present. 

44,  Hue  des  Moines,  Paris.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 


ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  any  of  your  subscribers  have  “  done  ”  Orkney  and 
Shetland  with  the  camera,  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  will  kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  results  were  considered  satisfactory.  Murray’s  and  Black's 
Guides  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  natural  features  of  these  islands 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  rather  bad  subjects  for  photographic  work,  and 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  North  do  not  mention  them  in  their 
catalogue  of  Scottish  scenery,  although  they  include  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  St.  Kilda.  Any  information  will  be  extremely  acceptable  to 
Yours,  Ac.,  H.  A.  Moxckieff. 

3,  Waterloo-placc ,  S.W.  t 

THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  had  procured  some  hydrokinone  with  the  intention  of 
trying  Mr.  Ingall’s  developer,  but  I  find  such  a  difference  between  the 
formula  he  gives  in  your  last  issue  and  the  one  published  by  him  in  The 
Almanac,  p.  164,  that  I  wish  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  the  difference. 

In  the  one  the  amount  of  hydrokinone  per  ounce  of  developer  is  over 
two  grams,  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  grain  for  five  ounces  of  solution. 
This  is  serious  wlien  we  are  using  so  expensive  a  substance.  Again,  what 
is  the  function  of  tartaric  acid  ? — Yours,  Ac.,  G.  Mansfield. 

Morristoion,  Lattin,  Naas.,  May  oth,  1885. 

- ♦> - 

lEwfjange  GTolumit. 


Will  exchange  three  dozen  lantern  photographs  (Continental),  by  Fenuen.  for 
half-plate  burnisher  in  good  condition. — Address,  J.  Wheeler,  182,  London- 
road,  Liverpool. 

Tricycle  with  dark  box  complete,  perfect  for  whole-plate  apparatus  (folding 
Chelsmore).  What  offers  in  exchange  ?  Cost  £30  last  year. — Address,  Bindor, 
Castle-street,  Luton. 

Wanted,  half-plate  bellows  camera  and  other  dry-plate  photographic  apparatus. 
Will  give  good  value  in  backgrounds. — Address,  J.  Dean,  Brook  House- 
Clough,  Golear,  near  Huddersfield. 

Victoria  camera  and  nine  lenses  new,  solid  balustrade  column  and  pedestal, 
cost  £10,  16x14  air-tight  bath,  l?xl0  ditto,  quantity  ot  printing  frames; 
exchange  anything  useful. — C.  P.  Gee,  Weymouth. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  British  Journal  of  Photografhy  from  July  P, 
1880,  to  December  26,  1S84  (six  missing)  ?  Wanted,  printing  frames  or  any¬ 
thing  useful. — Address,  Smalley’  Brothers,  2,  West-street.  Fleetwood. 
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Wanted,  Dallmeyer’s  8^x6h  rectilinear  for  views  in  confined  situations,  also 
Dalim  oyer’s  S.V  x  64  wide  angle  for  views  pure  and  simple,  in  exchange  for 
good  quick  cabinet  portrait  lens,  Seavey’s  boat,  or  other  photographic  requi¬ 
sites. — Address,  Ward  &  Co.,  Cork. 

Will  exchange  silvered  reflector  outside  lamp,  with  arm,  and  argand  burner, 
and  fittings  complete,  in  good  order,  cost  £6  5s.,  for  cabinet  rolling  press  or 
burnisher;  must  be  good. — Address,  T.  J.  Lloyd,  Earl-street,  Coventry. 

I  will  exchange  my  brass-bound  15  x  12  dry-plate  camera,  with  three  double  dark 
slides,  for  a  Dallmeyer  4a  patent  portrait  lens  ;  must  be  in  good  condition  ; 
difference  adjusted.  Wanted  also,  a  10x8  wide  angle  by  Dallmeyer. — 
Address,  B.  H.  Cidney,  Photographer,  Basingstoke. 

Two  of  Dallmeyer’s  excellent  lenses,  one  C.-D.-V.,  1b  long,  cost  £6  10s., 
equal  to  new,  and  a  brand  new  Iaa  wide-angle  rectilinear,  value  £4  10s.  ; 
either  of  the  above  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  half-plate  camera,  with 
reversible  holder  at  back,  must  have  three  or  more  dark  slides  and  by  a  good 
maker;  also  tripod  wanted;  good  exchange  given  in  jewellery. — Address 

E.  W.  C.  Hopkins,  1,  Bailey-road,  Southsea,  Hants. 

- <£» - - 

anstotrs  to  ffiomssponttmtss. 


R.  B. — See  answer  to  A.  Z.  In  your  case  less  acid  need  be  employed,  as  the 
emulsion  is  very  much  diluted. 

Philomanthic. — Why  not  employ  methylated  alcohol,  that  is  cheap  enough, 
and  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Dolphin.— The  print  is  simply  undertoned.  A  longer  immersion  in  the  gold 
bath  would  have  produced  a  darker  colour. 

W.  Curry.— We  do  not  know  the  maker  of  the  paper  from  your  description  of 
the  brand.  You  had  better  send  us  the  advertisement  you  wish  inserted. 

Bicginner. — The  process  is  analogous  to,  and  the  manipulations  the  same  as, 
taking  positives  on  glass.  No  work  is  published  on  the  subject ;  one  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

A.  Gray. — A  plate  of  glass  silvered  on  the  surface,  and  kept  brightly  polished, 
will  be  a  good  reflector.  You  do  not  say  for  what  purpose  it  is  required,  so 
we  cannot  assist  you  further. 

James  Robb. — The  ordinary  colours  employed  for  painting  magic  lantern  slides 
will  answer  quite  well  for  the  colouring  of  photographs.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Barnard,  Oxford-street. 

Negative. — The  lenses  are  misplaced.  The  flattest  side  of  the  double  convex 
should  be  next  the  focussing  screen,  and  the  concave  side  of  the  other  glass 
next  that.  The  front  lens  is  quite  right. 

F.  D. — In  your  case  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  fault  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  because,  however  impure  it  may  be,  it  should  fix  the  negatives  in  far 
less  time  than  that  you  mention.  Probably  the  plates  are  green-fogged. 

W.  B.  Spencer. — The  marbled  appearance  of  the  paper  of  your  own  sensitising 
arises  from  there  being  a  scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  at  the 
time  it  was  floated.  In  future  carefully  skim  the  bath  with  blotting-paper 
before  use. 

A.  Silcock. — There  is  very  little  to  wonder  at  in  your  paper  refusing  to  tone, 
seeing  that  you  have,  according  to  your  statement,  added  one  ounce  of  nitric 
acid  to  eighteen  ounces  of  the  sensitising  bath.  Probably  the  formula 
directed  one  ounce  of  citric,  and  not  nitric  acid  ? 

G.  Went.  —  If  you  cannot  understand  the  tables  as  given  in  the  Almanac  we  fear 
we  cannot  assist  you.  It  is  not  the  back  focus  of  the  lens,  but  the  equivalent, 
that  you  must  calculate  the  ratio  from.  If  you  cannot  construct  the  stops 
yourself  any  working  optician  will  do  it  for  you. 

T.  B  ram  well. — Opinions  are  very  much  divided.  As  many,  or  more,  persons 
mount  their  prints  wet  as  dry.  Either  plan  will  answer.  Rub  the  prints 
over  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  charged  with  a  solution  of  Cas'tile  soap — 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  alcohol— before  burnishing. 

J.  C.  Waine. — Select,  for  papering  the  studio,  a  paper  with  a  light  ground, 
and  not  too  decided  a  pattern.  One  of  a  pale  green,  or  light  blue  tint  will 
be  very  suitable.  A  French  grey  will  also  answer  very  well  indeed.  The 
pattern  enclosed  we  should  consider  too  dark  and  heavy. 

II.  M.  S. — The  markings  appear  to  be  due  to  something  in  the  mounting  of  the 
prints.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  some  of  the  mountant  had  come  through 
the  paper,  bringing  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  mount  with 
it.  Without  knowing  further  particulars  than  those  furnished  we  can  offer 
no  other  opinion. 

A.  E.  D. — 1.  The  process  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  works  on  photo¬ 
graphy  which  give  Burnett’s  processes. — 2.  First  treat  the  solution  with 
nitrate  of  barium  then  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  whole  of  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  dissolved  the  sulphite  is  pure.  In  proportion  as  it  remains  undissolved 
so  it  is  contaminated  with  the  sulphate. 

R.  Davies. — The  best  plan  of  removing  the  gold  films  is  to  immerse  the  plates 
in  a  strong  solution  of  common  washing-soda,  or  of  American  potash,  until 
they  become  loosened,  and  then  to  well  rince  the  glass  under  the  tap.  After 
this  the  plates  should  be  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric,  or  better,  nitric  acid,  for 
a  short  time,  and  again  fiinced  before  they  are  finally  polished. 

Sandy. — Your  failure  in  attempting  to  clarify  gelatine  with  white  of  egg  arises 
from  your  not  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  high  enough  to  coagu¬ 
late  the  albumen.  In  your  next  attempt  take  care  the  gelatine  solution  is 
made  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  the  albumen  to  coagulate — known  by  its 
becoming  a  iloculent  mass,  then  strain  through  fine  flannel. 

A.  Z.  asks  for  the  simplest  plan  to  recover  the  silver  from  a  quantity  of  spoilt 

l  emulsion  '!  One  of  the  best  plans,  which  at  tire  same  time  is  very  simple,  is  to 
melt  the  emulsion,  and  then  to  stir  in  some  sulphuric  acid,  say  three  or  four 
ounces  to  each  pint.  After  this  addition,  the  bromide  of  silver  will  quickly 
subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  can  then  be  decanted,  and 
the  bromide  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  afterwards  dried,  and 
then  sent  to  the  refiner,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  stock  of  residues  for 
treatment  on  a  future  occasion. 


J.  E.  D.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.) — 1.  If  the  equivalent  loci  of  the  lease*  be  exactly 
the  same  the  pictures  will  include  precisely  the  same  angle  il  both  are  used 
for  the  Smaller  size  plate;  but,  possibly,  that  which  is  capable  of  covering 
the  largest  size  plate  will  give  the  best  definition  at  the  margins  of  the  ph  - 
ture,  and  also  work  with  a  larger  aperture. — 2.  A  “wide-angle  lens"  is  a 
short-focus  lens  which  will  cover  a  large-size  plate. — 3.  Yes. 

A  Youthful  Amateur. — 1 The  cause  of  the  columns  in  the  church  appearing 
curved  instead  of  being  straight  arises  from  your  taking  the  photograph  with 
a  single  lens.  Such  lenses  always  render  straight  lines  occurring  at  the  margin 
of  the  picture  more  or  less  curved.  The  photographs  of  the  same  building,  in 
which  the  lines  are  straight,  were  taken  with  a  compound  lens  ;  but  you  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  such  an  instrument  included  in  a  “two-guinea  set." 

G.  B.  W. — It  will  certainly  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  take  proceedings  against 
the  pirate,  inasmuch  as  you  hold  no  legal  copyright  in  the  picture,  simply 
because  you  did  not  take  the  photograph  yourself.  The  copyright  is  vested 
in  the  operator  who  did  the  work,  therefore  must  be  registered  in  his  name, 
to  comply  with  the  laws.  Then  it  must  be  assigned  to  you  before  you  <  an 
commence  proceedings  for  an  infringement.  With  regard  to  the  piracy  of  the 
pictures  taken  by  your  predecessor,  you  stand  in  no  better  position,  unless 
the  copyright  in  each,  individually  has  been  duly  assigned  to  you.  The  mere 
fact  that  you  purchased  the  copyright  in  the  pictures,  with  the  business,  i., 
not  sufficient. 

- > - 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  May  13,  1885,  will  be  On  Tran  spa renciesfor  Enlarge • 
meat.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Eltliam. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  May  12th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Gallery, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  papers  will  be  read  by  Captain  Almey,  R.E.  F. R.S., 
On  the  Chemical  Theory  of  the  Photon raphic  1 mane,  and  by  J.  Werge,  On  After 
Treatment  of  Negatives. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  on  Thursday  next,  May  7,  at  8  o’clock.  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth  being 
unfortunately  prevented  from  giving  his  promised  paper,  Mr.  C.  Hussey,  jun., 
will  exhibit  and  explain  Sargeant’s  instantaneous  shutter  and  automatic  ex¬ 
posing  apparatus  ;  and  the  following  (from  the  question  box)  will  be  discussed  : 
— “Is  it  desirable  to  form  a  Central  Photographic  Society,  as  recently  proposed 
Members  are  reminded  of  their  privilege  to  introduce  friends  at  the  meetings. 

Photography  in  Court. — Mr.  Alexander  M.  Rossi,  artist,  177,  Adelaide* 
road,  Haverstock-liill,  appeared  on  remand,  charged  with  infringing  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  photograph  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the  property  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde,  of  182,  Regent-street;  also  with  selling  copies  of  the  same.  Mr.  De 
Rutzen  said  that,  after  reviewing  the  evidence,  and  taking  into  account  the 
conflict  there  was  in  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  dates  on  which  the  witnesses 
saw  the  picture  they  spoke  of,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  picture  now  produced  was  never  in  Mr.  Nathan’s  Gallery  in  Old  Bond-street 
when  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  went  there.  There  must,  in  his  opinion,  based  upon 
what  the  witnesses  had  said,  have  been  two  pictures.  In  saying  that  lie  did 
not  for  one  moment  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  either  of  the  parties.  But, 
taking  the  view  he  did  of  the  case,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  picture  which  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  saw  was  a  colourable  imitation  of 
the  jfliotograph  of  Miss  Anderson,  consequently  there  had  been  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  copyright.  He  should,  therefore,  order  the  defendant  to  pay  a 
penalty  of  £10,  with  five  guineas  costs  ;  but  as  the  picture  in  Court  was  not 
the  one  in  dispute  he  should  not  order  the  defendant  to  forfeit  it. — Standard. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  the  Tiro  Weeks  ending  May  6, 1885. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SULPHITES,  BISULPHITES,  AND  HYPOSULPHITES  I 
AS  PYRO  PRESERVATIVES. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  spoke  of  the  possible  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  some 
similar  compound  of  hyposulpliurous  acid,  in  place  of  sodium 
sulphite  as  ordinarily  used  in  conjunction  with  the  alkaline 
pyro  developer,  and  we  now  propose  to  redeem  the  promise  we 
then  made  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  materials  we  have  experimented  with  consist  of  the 
sulphites,  bisulphites,  and  hyposulphites  of  sodium  and  potas¬ 
sium  ;  the  salts  of  the  latter  metal  being  placed  in  competition 
with  those  ordinarily  employed  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  greater  solubility  of  the  potassium  sulphite  over 
the  corresponding  sodium  salts  while  the  second  was  the  desire, 
in  using  the  potash  developer,  to  simplify  the  formula,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  adhering  to  salts  of  the  same  base.  The  several 
samples  of  sulphites  and  bisulphites  were  of  good  quality 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner — that  is  to  say,  were  not 
specially  prepared  but  such  as  may  bo  met  with  at  any 
respectable  operative  chemist’s. 

The  so-called  “  neutral  ”  sulphites  were,  as  is  invariably  the 
case,  decidedly  alkaline,  while  the  bisulphites  were,  of  course, 
markedly  acid,  and  smelt  strongly  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
former  were  tried  in  the  normal  as  well  as  in  the  neutral  state  ; 
the  neutralisation  being  performed,  for  convenience  sake,  by  a 
sufficient  admixture  of  the  acid  salt.  As  these  salts  vary  so 
considerably  in  their  constitution  with  the  source  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  as  well  as  with  their  age  and  the  manner  of 
storage,  it  would  be  little  use  to  quote,  for  practical  purposes, 
any  quantities  which,  on  mixture,  will  ensure  neutrality.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  as  showing  what  degree  of  alkalinity 
is  to  be  found  in  commercial  samples,  that  the  two  potassium 
sulphites  used  in  our  experiments,  when  mixed  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  gave  a  solution  with  a  very  slightly  acid  reaction,  and 
veiy  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pyro. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  not  have  space  to  do  more 
than  describe  the  various  solutions  which  were  pitted  against 
one  another ;  their  comparative  keeping  qualities,  so  far  as  we 
e  been  able  as  yet  to  test  them,  as  well  as  their  different 
developing  powers  will,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion. 

The  first  solutions  made  were  those  of  the  neutral  sulphites ; 
saturated  solutions  were  made  at  the  normal  temperature — about 
58  Fahr.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  heat  in  dissolving  the 
sulphites,  as  their  unstable  character  and  proneness  to  oxidation 
render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  decomposition  under  such 
conditions  ;  therefore,  though  time  may  be  saved  in  obtaining  a 
saturated  solution  with  hot  water,  it  is  the  wiser  plan  to  be 


patient  and  secure  a  more  reliable  preparation.  Besides  this, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  readers  that  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  pyro  solution  goes  far  towards  en¬ 
suring  its  keeping  qualities  no  less  than  on  its  appearance.  It 
is  extremely  easy — too  easy  in  fact — to  produce  a  dark  coloured, 
almost  black,  solution,  where  a  little  more  care  would  have 
ensured  a  colourless,  or  nearly  colourless,  result.  The  pyro 
should  be  placed  dry  into  the  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphite, 
and  the  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  that  no  trace  of 
alkali  comes  near  it  until  quite  dissolved.  After  that,  if  alkali 
be  added,  though  a  slight  colouration  is  produced,  it  is  not 
objectionable,  and  does  not  appear  to  increase  with  any  rapidity 
so  long  as  the  solution  is  preserved  from  contact  with  the 
atmosphere. 

The  pyro  was  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
grains  to  one  thousand  grain-measures  (two  ounces  and  forty 
minims)  of  the  saturated  solution,  or  rather  the  complete  solu¬ 
tion  was  made  up  to  that  volume. 

With  the  “neutral”  sulphites  the  resulting  solutions  imme¬ 
diately  struck  a  decided  “tint,”  though  not  an  objectionable 
one,  and  after  some  weeks  the  colour  has  not  apparently 
intensified.  In  the  case  of  the  potassium  sulphite,  the  tint 
was  a  shade  lighter  than  with  the  sodium  salt,  and  was  of  a 
smoky  brown  hue,  while  the  latter  salt  gave  a  redder  tinge. 

Wc  next  made  solutions  of  the  neutralised  sulphite.  We 
use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  “  neutral  ” 
salt,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  really  alkaline.  The  saturated 
solution  of  bisulphite  was  added  gradually  to  the  other,  until 
the  mixture  became  neutral,  or  very  slightly  acid,  to  test  paper. 
The  resulting  mixtures  were  then,  after  filtration,  employed  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  sulphite,  solutions  of  one 
part  of  pyro  in  ten  being  made.  These  solutions  possessed  very 
little  colouration  even  in  bulk,  and  again  the  potassium  salt 
appeared  to  have  slightly  the  advantage,  while  it  differed  also 
in  colour. 

Similar  solutions  were  next  made  with  the  bisulphites  alone, 
and  proved,  as  we  had  expected,  still  more  devoid  of  colour  in 
consequence  of  the  free  acid  present,  of  which,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  cognisance  when  adding  alkali  to  the 
developer. 

To  complete  the  series  of  trials,  duplicate  preparations  were 
made  with  all  the  same  salts,  but  the  saturated  solutions  were 
first  of  all  submitted  to  the  action  of  zinc  for  half  an  hour,  and 
carefully  filtered  before  dissolving  the  pyro.  The  resulting 
solutions  showed  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  (or  really  alkaline) 
sulphites  a  very  faint  pink  tint,  deepening  to  a  pinkish  purple 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  other  solutions  were  all  absolutely 
colourless  when  freshly  made,  and  have  remained  so  up  to  the 
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time  we  write.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  whatever  colouration 
may  arise,  it  is  developed  at  the  moment  of  mixing,  and  docs 
not  afterwards  intensify  if  the  solution  he  preserved  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  solutions  of  pyro  made  after  treatment  with  zinc  will,  no 
matter  how  carefully  filtered,  deposit,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  a  scanty  granular-crystalline  deposit  of  a  zinc  salt,  which 
we  have  not  yet  examined  closely,  but  which,  under  the 
microscope,  takes  the  form  of  isolated  tufts  of  minute  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  This  does  not,  however,  cause  any  discolour¬ 
ation  of  the  solution,  as  the  result  of  the  change  is  merely  to 
convert  the  hyposulphurous  into  sulphurous  acid. 

The  preparation  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  is  simple  in  the 
extreme.  A  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  convenient  size  is  filled 
three-quarters  full  of  granulated  zinc,  and  the  saturated 
solution  of  the  sulphite  is  poured  into  the  interstices  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour.  The  solution,  at  first 
clear,  becomes  slightly  milky  during  the  operation,  and  also 
developes  a  peculiar  smell  resembling,  faintly,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  arising  probably  from  impurities  in  the  zinc. 

The  solution  also,  whether  made  with  sulphite  or  bisulphite, 
will  be  found  to  have  considerably  increased  in  bleaching 
power,  for  litmus  paper  is  almost  instantly  de-colouriscd, 
whereas  before  treatment  the  bleaching  action  was  slow. 

In  the  case  of  bisulphite  the  pungent  odour  of  sulphurous 
acid  disappears  entirely,  to  reappear  however,  as  the  solution 
gradually  reverts  to  its  original  state.  The  zinc  bottle  should 
be  well  rinsed  out  with  warm  water  both  before  and  after  each 
tune  it  is  employed,  in  order  to  remove  a  quantity  of  basic  zinc 
salt  that  is  formed.  Any  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  that  may 
be  kept  for  more  than  a  few  hours  should  be  resubmitted  to  the 
action  of  the  zinc. 

Next  week  we  shall  publish  the  results  of  comparative  trials 
of  the  developing  power  of  the  different  preparations. 

- - — 

PROOFS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  SITTING. 

Since  writing  on  the  subject  of  resittings,  a  fortnight  since, 
we  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  different  quarters, 
all  to  the  same  purport,  and  confirming  what  was  then  said, 
namely,  that  resittings,  without  charge,  are  far  more  general 
now  than  they  were  formerly.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  a 
resitting  was  given,  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  sitter  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a  favour  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  Now, 
many  consider  they  have  a  perfect  right,  in  demanding  to  be 
photographed  without  extra  charge,  in  as  many  different  j^oses 
and  costumes  as  caprice  may  dictate. 

In  the  collodion  days,  at  the  time  when  comparatively  little 
labour  was  bestowed  upon  the  work,  giving  a  resitting  free, 
owing  to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  sitter,  was  vexatious  enough  ; 
but  now,  when  so  much  valuable  time  is  expended  upon 
elaborately  retouching  the  negatives,  it  becomes  infinitely  more 
so,  as  well  as  entailing  a  considerable  loss  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 
But  where  is  the  remedy?  We  confess  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
inasmuch  as  the  evil  has  been  allowed  to  assume,  without 
check,  such  formidable  proportions  that  any  decided  or  sudden 
remedy  is  now  extremely  difficult  of  application.  One  thing 
however  occurs  to  us,  that  may  to  some  extent,  at  least,  tend 
*to  overcome  a  part  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  to  let  the  sitter 
see  a  rough  proof  of  his  or  her  portrait  before  departing  from 
the  studio  or  the  premises. 

If  the  proof,  or  proofs,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  not  please,  a 
resit  may  be  given  immediately,  thus  saving  the  sitter  from 


having  to  make  a  second  visit.  This  would  also  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  system,  not  uncommon  in  provincial  towns,  of 
having  to  take  the  sitter  in  several  different  costumes,  s<>  that 
they  can  select  from  a  number  the  picture  they  like  best.  ; 
When  a  satisfactory  portrait  is  obtained  and  approved  of,  pay¬ 
ment  without  difficulty  may  be  secured.  By  this  means  the 
artist  will  ensure,  in  the  event  of  the  finished  proofs  not  turn¬ 
ing  out  satisfactorily,  that  his  customers  will  pay  him  a  second 
visit  instead  of  going,  as  they  frequently  do,  elsewhere  to  be 
retaken. 

Now  the  submitting  of  proofs  at  the  time  of  sitting  will, 
unquestionably,  entail  a  certain  amount  of  additional  trouble, 
as  well  as  cause  considerable  inconvenience  to  those  who  dc- 
velope  their  negatives  only  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work.  But 
it  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  this  additional 
trouble  would  not  to  a  considerable  extent  be  compensated  for 
by  saving  the  time  which  is  often  expended  upon  retouching 
such  negatives  as  would  ultimately  be  rejected.  Also  by  the 
additional  commissions  which  might  often  be  secured  by  a 
good  tactician  in  the  reception  room  while  the  proofs  arc  being 
prepared. 

To  finish  off  a  gelatine  negative,  and  print  it  on  albumenizcd 
paper  while  the  sitter  is  kept  waiting  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  negative  might  be  dried  by 
the  aid  of  alcohol,  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  still  in  it, 
and  by  interposing  a  thin  sheet  of  talc,  or  gelatine  between  it 
and  the  silver  paper,  a  proof  might  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes 
at  this  season,  by  printing  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  albumeniscd 
paper,  gelatino-bromide  may  be  substituted,  and  the  exposure 
made  to  artificial  light,  the  image  being  afterwards  brought 
out  by  development.  Although  contact  printing  is  perfectly 
practicable,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  drying  of  the 
gelatine  film  with  alcohol  hardens  it  considerably,  and  renders 
the  after  removal  of  the  hyposulphite  by  washing  a  somewhat 
difficult  operation. 

If  the  thing  be  done  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  done,  we  opine, 
by  camera  printing,  then  the  negative  can  be  employed  wet, 
just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fixing  solution.  Gelatino-bromide  paper 
is  quite  sensitive  enough  for  camera  printing,  but  the  resulting 
picture  is  very  unlike  one  on  albumenised  paper.  The  plan  we 
should  suggest  is  to  make  the  proof  in  a  warm  brown  tone  on 
opal  glass,  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  because  pictures  on 
opal  always  have  a  more  recherche  appearance  than  those  on 
paper,  and  will  therefore  create  a  better  impression,  while  they 
are  in  a  rough  state. 

By  working  systematically  a  vast  amount  of  difficulty 
would  not  be  entailed.  A  copying  camera,  with  the  lens 
adjusted  for  copying  the  same  size,  might  always  be  kept 
in  readiness.  Then  all  required  would  be  to  place  the 
negative  in  position,  after  it  has  been  fixed,  slightly  rinsed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plate  wiped,  and  the  prepared  opal 
in  the  dark  slide,  and  make  the  exposure.  From  the 
time  the  negative  is  fixed,  a  few  minutes  only  will  suffice 
to  obtain  a  proof  on  opal,  ready  to  submit  to  the  sitter.  A 
mask,  with  an  opening  the  size  the  prints  will  have  to  be 
trimmed,  should  always  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  negative ; 
this  will,  of  course,  give  the  proof  a  more  finished  appearance. 
When  two  positions  are  taken  on  the  one  negative,  both  should 
be  printed  on  the  same  opal,  in  order  to  save  time — a  lens 
being  used  for  the  purpose  which  is  capable  of  covering  the  full 
size  of  the  plate.  A  whole  plate  lens,  of  tolerably  long  focus, 
will  answer  very  well  for  a  double  cabinet,  and  a  cabinet  lens 
for  a  double  carte.  As,  of  course,  the  negative  will  not  be  re- 
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ouchcd,  it  will  frequently  be  found  advantageous  when  the 
eatures  contain  strongly  marked  lines,  which  have  to  be  softened 
11  the  retouching,  or  are  much  freckled,  to  make  the  print  a 
rifle  out  of  focus.  4 

It  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  little  doubt,  when  the 
jitter  is  shown  the  rough  proof  on  the  opal,  and  it  proves 
satisfactory,  that  an  order  for  a  finished  enlargement  on  that 
material  may  be  obtained.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  ivill 
adequately  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble  expended  in  a 
large  number  of  other  instances.  One  thing  is  certain,  which 
is,  that  sitters  would  much  prefer  seeing  proofs  of  their  portraits 
before  leaving  the  studio,  rather  than  having  to  wait  several 
days  before  the  result  can  be  submitted— particularly  will  this 
be  the  case  when  they  are  only  on  a  visit  to  the  district.  \\  e 
commend  the  idea,  for  what  it  is  worth,  to  our  enterprising 
professional  brethren  as  a  novelty  for  the  coming  season. 

- -  — — - 

A  PROPOSED  CENTRAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Surely  never  was  a  more  unnecessary  proposition  seriously 
brought  forward  than  that  discussed  by  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  at  their  last  meeting.  That  the  Society 
was  compelled  to  discuss  the  subject  was  a  necessity,  since  it 
cropped  up,  we  believe,  from  the  question  box  ;  but  that  they 
did  well  to  reject  the  proposal  and  to  decline  to  send  delegates 
to  further  discuss  the' matter  few  thinking  persons  will  deny. 

In  the  first  place,  where  is  the  necessity  for  another  society  ? 
Surely  in  our  chief  cities  at  least — in  London  in  particular — 
we  are  already  sufficiently  well  supplied,  and  it  would  of  course 
be  in  London  that  the  new  central  society  would  be  located. 
London  itself  possesses  seven  or  eight,  at  least,  societies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  character  connected  with  photography ;  while  such 
districts  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
have  each  at  least  two.  What  then  do  they  want  with  more  ? 
True,  a  central  society  is  a  valuable  means  of  strengthening  and 
binding  together  outlying  and  scattered  interests,  where  such 
interests  exist  of  a  mutual  nature ;  but  if  we  take  the  list  of 
the  proposed  duties  of  the  paid  Secretary,  we  scarcely  think 
they  will  adequately  “fill  the  bill.” 

The  “  watching  over  photographic  interest  in  Rills  before 
Parliament  ”  is  an  occupation  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  over- 
zealous  “  paid  secretary  ” — anxious  to  earn  his  salary  by  making 
the  most  of  the  few  chances  that  came  in  his  way,  would  be 
more  likely  to  result  in  harm  than  good ;  and  in  any  case  would 
be  better  done  by  an  old-established  and  respectable  society 
than  by  the  paid  official  of  a  hybrid  organization  whose 
Parliamentary  versatility  ranged  from  the  “  Poisons  Act  to  the 
Preservation  of  Commons  and  Cheap  Railway  Fares  !” 

The  scheme  has  evidently  been  framed  by  some  person  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  actual  requirements  of  photo¬ 
graphers  generally.  What  interest,  for  instance,  can  the 
thousands  of  amateurs  throughout  the  country  have  in  such 
matters  as  Copyright  or  Poisons  Bills'?  They  arc  already  too 
much  trammelled  by  the  admixture  of  the  professional  element 
in  many  of  the  societies,  and  the  tendency  is  now-a-days  to 
form  class  societies — societies  exclusively  for  amateurs.  How¬ 
ever  well  the  amateur  and  the  professional  may  work  along 
together — and  that  they  do  so  is  amply  proved  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  long-standing  mixed  societies — there  can  be  no 
denying  the  fact  that  their  interests  and  requirements  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  separate  ;  though  each  may  learn  much  from  the  other, 
each  has  likewise  to  sit  out  much  of  the  time  of  the  meetings 
in  listening  to  matter  that  is  of  no  use  or  interest  to  him. 


To  the  amateur,  a  central  society  on  the  lines  proposed  would 
be  simply  worse  than  useless,  while  the  professional,  if  he  be 
not  capable  of  protecting  or  pushing  his  own  interest,  would 
find  a  far  more  powerful  champion  in  the  Photographic  Society, 
or  even  in  the  South  London,  which  has  been  so  pationisingH 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  seems  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  any  one  with  any  knowledge  of  photographic 
requirements,  or  with  a  sufficiently  wide  photogtaphic  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  advise  him  judiciously,  should  have  the  hardihood,  to  use 
a  mild  term,  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  But  we  know  that  new 
ventures  require  new  managers,  and  provide  means  fot  making 
new  “somebodies  out  of  old  nobodies,”  so  possibly  the 
“  photographic  interests  ”  to  be  watched  over  so  carefully  by 
the  central  society,  are  after  all,  chiefly  confined  to  the  few 

- - - - ♦ - 

4  Those  of  cur  readers  who  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Lancet 
should  examine  the  number  for  May  second,  when  they  will  see  in  its 
columns  an  interesting  application  of  photography  in  the  phototype 
reproductions  of  the  handwritings  of  patients,  under  treatment  for 
“  writer’s  cramp,”  a  sample  of  the  writing  before  and  aftei  tieatm'  nt 
by  a  new  system  —Mr.  A\  olff’s. 


This  disease  which,  if  hitherto  not  actually  considered  incurable,  has 
at  least  required  years  for  its  cure  is  not  alone  confined  to  writers;  it 
attacks  wielders  "of  the  brush  as  well  as  the  pen,  and  we  must  confess 
to  have  experienced,  while  witnessing  the  cramped  mode  of  working 
adopted  by  some  retouchers,  a  fear  that  retouching,  too,  may  lead  to 
cases  of  the  kind.  -So  many  of  the  present  retouchers  have,  as  it 
were,  “  picked  up  ”  the  art  through  untaught  practice,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  natural  aptitude  for  such  work,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  they  get  into  a  vicious  mode  of  handling  their  pencils.  Some 
may  be  seen  stippling  with  pencil  tightly  grasped,  and  com  ci  ting 
what  should  be  a  most  delicate  process  into  positive  exertion  by  the 
muscular  energy  they  exercise  with  their  fingers.  Others  again, 
though  not  exercising  such  muscular  effort  will  be  seen  to  hold  the 
fingers  all  together  in  a  bunch  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  they 
may  plant  small  points  of  stippling  all  over  their  negative,  a  firm,  yet 
free,  mode  of  treatment  is  impossible  to  them. 


There  is  no  one  way  to  hold  a  pencil,  which  and  which  only  i»  to  l*e 
considered  correct — perhaps  the  majority  of  rapid  and  efficient  workers 
hold  it  between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb — but,  whatever  mode 
be  adopted,  the  grasping  pressure  should  be  of  the  slightest,  and  the 
fingers  held  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  for  play  as  possible.  Some 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  lesson.-'  in 
retouching,  and  who  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  causing  ns 
pupils  to  progress,  was  very  fond  of  telling  them  in  their  fir.-t  cssaw- 
that  they  were  using  a  peucil,  and  not  a  pen,  so  indicating  one  mode 
to  avoid.  Another  teacher  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  trying 
suddenly  to  pluck  the  pencil  from  his  pupils  fingers,  w hen,  if  lie 
found  it  too  tightly  held,  ho  could  at  once  point  out  to  them  a  faidt 
they  must  correct  in  their  mode  of  working  to  become  really  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  art.  _ _ 

Speaking  of  retouching,  we  were  shown  the  other  day  a  negative, 
of  a  group  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  figures,  the  working  upon  vvhich, 
evidently  performed  by  lead  pencil,  exhibited  a  rather  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance,  shining  brightly  underneath  the  varnish.  1  lie  gentleman 
who  had  done  the  retouching  informed  us  that  the  oansi  o  the 
peculiarity  of  effect  was  owing  to  the  whole  of  the  pencilling  having 
been  done  on  the  unvarnished  collodion  film  itself.  "W  e  certainly 
had  never  before  heard  of  auv  one  performing  such  a  feat,  and  we 
begged  for  details.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no  trickery,  but  our 
informant  stated  that  lie  could  only  so  work  with  one  particular  form 
of  pencil,  an  expensive  kind  made  at  Keswick,  and  purchasable  only 
there,  from  the  unaltered  plumbago,  just  as  found.  8uc  i  ,c 
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lead,”  once  not  very  rare,  is  now  almost  unknown;  the  mines  are 
worked  out,  and  large  blocks  can  no  longer  be  obtained.  The  pencil 
itself  was  rather  a  curiosity  than  a  serviceable  tool,  for,  instead  of 
the  “lead”  it  contained  being-  in  one  continuous  piece,  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  little  slips  about  half-an-inch  long  placed  in 
their  groove,  so  that  the  long  point  the  retoucher  likes  to  work  with 
was  impossible.  lie  chose  this  form  because  it  was  completely  free 
from  grit,  and  the  surface  he  then  preferred  for  retouching  upon  was 
very  delicate,  being  of  a  semi-matt  nature,  produced  by  varnishing 
the  wet-plate  negative  with  ordinary  varnish  greatly  diluted  with 
methylated  spirit.  When  the  retouching  was  finished  the  negative 
was  revarnislied,  the  stippling  being  thus  firmly  fixed,  and  without 
danger  of  its  running  upon  the  application  of  the  second  coating. 


In  speaking  of  the  crystoleum  process  last  week  we  referred  to  the 
frequent  demands  for  unmounted  proofs  which  photographers  had 
made  upon  them  by  the  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  new  art.  If, 
however,  the  photographer  adopted  the  method  of  mounting  dry, 
which  has  been  sufficiently  fully  described  in  these  columns,  he  might 
have  informed  his  clients  that  whenever  they  wanted  an  unmounted 
print  they  could  obtain  one  from  an  ordinary  carte  by  peeling  the 
print  from  its  mount;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  prints  mounted  dry 
and  finished  with  the  hot  press  will  in  almost  every  case  come  away 
perfectly  free  from  the  card,  if  a  penknife  be  inserted  under  one 
corner,  and  the  print  then  slowly  and  carefully  peeled  off.  We  have 
tried  it  on  many  prints,  and  only  failed  once. 


It  is  evident  that  this  property  may  possibly  be  of  considerable  service ; 
thus  a  mount  accidentally  damaged  need  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
the  carte  or  cabinet,  as  its  print  may  be  taken  off  and  remounted  upon 
a  clean  card.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  prints  rejected  through  flaws, 
or  through  being  in  excess  of  the  required  number;  may  also  be 
quickly  removed,  and  the  mounts  used  again  for  other  pictures, 
though  care  will  need  to  be  exercised  to  place  a  new  picture  within  the 
same  lines  as  the  rejected  one,  for  a  mark  or  stain  is  of  necessity  left 
behind  when  the  print  is  removed. 


The  effects  we  describe  have  been  obtained  when  starch- paste  has 
been  used  for  the  mountant,  as  described  by  Mr.  Cowman.  Whether 
equal  success  is  to  be  obtained  when  other  substances  in  lieu  of  starch 
have  been  used,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Many  photographers  adopt  this 
agent  in  wet-mounting  from  a  belief  in  its  purity,  and  because  of  its  ease 
in  application  ;  and  when  the  food  starches,  such  as  the  many  forms  of 
<(  corn-flour”  are  chosen,  they  are  doubtless  right  as  to  its  freedom  from 
chemicals.  When,  however,  a  print  so  mounted,  has, from  any  cause,  to  be 
removed  from  its  mount,  we  know  of  no  more  difficult  task  to  perform, 
whether  it  be  soaked  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  in  cold  water  or  hot ;  whether 
steamed  or  “cooked  in  its  own  juice ”  by  ironing  between  protected 
damped  sheets ;  all  is  one,  the  result  is  vexatious  and  by  no  means 
uniformly  successful. — Moral :  Do  not  use  starch  if  you  anticipate 
remounting.  Use  it  if  you  do  not  want  your  prints  tampered  with. 


Among  the  recipients  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  Science,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  those  just  selected  for  the  honour-— that  of 
being  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society— not  by  any  means  the 
least  worthy  name  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  who,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  has  given  a  scientific  status  to  photography  by  means  of 
the  valuable  results  he  has  obtained  with  its  aid,  such  as  it  had  never 
hitherto  possessed.  The  photograph  of  the  nebulae  in  Orion  alone  was 
enough  to  bring  fame  to  any  astronomer,  and  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  to  see  the  honour  conferred  on  one  whom  they  naturally  look 
upon  as  a  fellow  photographer. 


We  do  not  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  our  readers  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  visiting  the  “  Inventories,”  and  they  will  naturally  wish  to 
get  there  with  the  least  trouble  and  loss  of  time  possible,  either  in  the 


journey  itself  or  in  the  discovery  of  the  best  train  or  route.  Tli 
authorities,  anxious  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  ever 
way,  have  issued  a  very  useful  railway  guide  and  route  booh.  1 
includes  all  places  within  a  radius  of  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  an< 
gives  at  a  glance  the  number  of  trains  daily,  and  the  times  of  the  lau 
and  it  indicates  the  station  at  which  the  change  should  be  made  wln-i 
that  is  necessary.  It  also  gives  the  fares  including  admission,  and  tli 
average  time  occupied  on  the  journey.  It  is  evident  that  the  useful 
ness  of  the  guide  will  not  be  confined  to  those  living  within  the  radiu 
named,  as  stations  on  the  main  lines  will  naturally  be  included,  am 
visitors  from  a  distance  will  readily  merge  their  local  tables  witl 
those  of  this  official  guide. 


Science,  if  sure,  is  sometimes  slow.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  twenty-seventh  ult.,  a  note  was  read  on  the  c.ilru 
lation  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  from  the  daguerreotypes  takei 
by  the  French  Commission  during  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  I 
we  mistake  not  there  are  data  on  hand  at  other  observatories  whirl 
have  waited  for  a  much  longer  period  than  eleven  years  for  tabulator 
and  calculation.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  astronomical  figures,  the  results  of  worked-out  calculations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  popular  works  on  the  subject,  and  are  sr 
glibly  quoted  by  talkers  and  writers  possessing  but  the  slightest 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  the  science,  are  the  fruits  of  long  year- 
of  labour,  labour  so  vast  and  protracted  as  to  be  almost  incredible  tc 
the  uninitiated. 


The  present  season  is  about  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  for 
obtaining  cloud  negatives,  the  immensely  varied  forms  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  English  skies  never  being  so  readily7  seized  as  in  the  late 
spring  months,  when  there  is  a  long  range  of  hours  in  which  to  select 
the  most  pleasing  and  useful  combinations,  and  when  scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  does  not  present  some  beautiful  effect  that  can  be  re¬ 
produced  with  advantage  to  fill  up  the  bare  sky7-space  of  some  future 
picture.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  more  care  be  taken  than 
is  common  with  this  kind  of  work,  that  photography  may  show  itself 
a  true  exponent,  and  not  a  caricaturist,  of  nature.  It  is  not  so  very- 
long  ago  that  a  medal  was  given  at  Pall  Mall  to  a  picture  in  which 
the  landscape  was  illuminated  from  the  right  and  the  sky  from  the 
left;  and,  as  we  write,  we  have  before  us  an  excellent  photograph 
with  carefully7  printed-in  clouds  which,  whether  accidentally  or  not 
are  put  in  in  such  a  manner  as  to  balance  the  picture,  and  assist} 
generally  in  the  composition.  The  clouds,  we  say,  are  pretty  clouds 
nay,  more,  they  are  effective  clouds ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  printed  wrong  side  up,  as  these  are.  The  painters — grea 
sinners  themselves  in  respect  of  meteorological  phenomena — are  read; 
enough  to  gird  at  the  untruthfulness  of  photographic  productions 
Let  them  not  be  able  to  give  a  double  point  to  their  strictures  by 
putting  it  in  their  power  to  call  attention  to  such  damaging  effects  a 
these. 

• - — - 


ON  THE  RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS 
IN  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER.* 

Table  No.  3. 


Two  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

33 

31 

35 

36 

One  minim  ammonia . 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

41 

42 

43 

41 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

45 

46 

47 

48 

No.  33. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  over  (greater  than 
that  of  No.  17,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  No.  1).  Time  of 
development,  twenty  minutes.  Shadows  clear. 

No.  34. — Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  over  (somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  No.  18,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  No.  2). 
Time  of  development,  half  an  hour.  Shadows  slightly  veiled. 

*  Continued  from  page  277. 
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No.  35. _ Highest  figure  visible,  18.  Density  under  (less  than  that 

No.  19,  distinctly  less  than  that  of  No.  3).  Time  of  development, 
tlf  an  hour.  Shadows  clear. 

No.  36.— Highest  figure  visible,  17.  Density  under  (the  same  as 
iat  of  No.  20,  less  than  that  of  No.  4).  Time  of  development,  half 
i  hour.  Shadows  clear. 

No.  37.— Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density  much  over  (somewhat 
re  ate  r  than  that  of  No.  21,  much  greater  than  that  of  No.  5).  lime 
f  development,  about  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shadows  distinctly  veiled. 
No.  38.— Highest  figure  visible,  22.  Density  slightly  over  (some¬ 
what  gi eater  than  that  of  No.  22  and  of  No.  6).  Time  of  develop- 
lent,  a  little  short  of  half  an  hour.  Shadows  slightly  veiled. 

No.  39.— Highest  figure  visible,  21.  Density  over  (somewhat  less 
ban  that  of  No.  23,  distinctly  more  than  that  of  No.  7).  Time  of 
development,  half  an  hour.  Shadows  clear. 

No.  40.— Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  over  (slightly  less 
ban  that  of  No.  24,  and  more  than  that  of  No.  8).  Time  of  develop- 
nent,  half  an  hour.  Shadows  clear. 

No.  41.— Highest  figure  visible,  20.  Density  normal  (slightly  less 
ban  that  of  No.  25,  distinctly  more  than  that  of  No.  9).  Shadows 
rery  slightly  veiled.  Time  of  development,  about  five  minutes. . 

No.  42.— Last  figure  visible,  22.  Density  very  much  over  (slightly 
greater  than  that  of  No.  26,  very  much  greater  than  that  of  No.  10) 
Time  of  development,  about  ten  minutes.  Shadows  distinctly  a  eiled 
and  showing  a  very  appreciable  yellow  discolouration. 

No.  43. — Highest  figure  visible,  25.  Density  much  over  (appreciably 
greater  than  that  of  No.  27,  much  greater  than  that  of  No.  11).  Time 
of  development  about  twenty  minutes.  Shadows  distinctly  veiled, 
and  with  very  appreciable  yellow  discolouration. 

No.  44. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density  very  much  over  (abouu 
the  same  as  that  of  No.  28,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  No.  12), 
No.  45. — Highest  figure  visible,  24.  Density  normal  (decidedly, 
greatsr  than  that  of  No.  29,  very  much  greater  than  that  of  No.  13). 
Time  of  development,  about  two  minutes.  Shadows  distinctly  veiled 
No.  46. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density  normal  (about  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  30,  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  No.  14).  Time 
of  development,  four  or  five  minutes.  Shadows  distinctly  veiled,  and 
with  slight  yellow  discolouration. 

No.  47. — Highest  figure  visible,  23.  Density  slightly  over  (about 
the  same  as  that  of  No.  31,  considerably  greater  than  that  of  No.  15). 
Time  of  development,  six  or  seven  minutes.  Shadows  distinctly 
veiled,  and  with  slight  yellow  discolouration. 

No.  48. — Last  figure  visible  24,  density  over  (appreciably  greater 
than  that  of  No.  32  or  No.  16).  Time  of  development,  about  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Shadow  distinctly  veiled  and  with  slight  yellow  dis- 
colourization. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  the  figures  given  in  brackets  refers 
to  Tables  No.  1  and  2,  which  differ  from  Table  No.  3  only  in  this 
much,  that  in  Table  No.  1  there  is  only  half-a-grain  of  pyro  to  each 
ounce  of  developer,  and  in  Table  No.  2  there  is  only  one  grain. 

In  looking  down  the  column  headed  quarter  grain  bromide  of 
ammonium,  we  find  none  of  the  falling  off  in  density  that  there  is  in 
Table  No.  1,  nor  even  as  much  as  in  Table  No.  2.  In  fact,  density  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be,  constant  throughout.  Detail  increases  gradually 
throughout. 

Of  the  second  column  very  nearly  the  same  may  be  said,  the  only 
difference  being  that  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  of  density  in  the  case 
of  the  last  plate. 

In  column  No.  3,  headed  one  grain  bromide  of  ammonium,  there  is 
increase  both  of  density  and  detail  up  to  the  third  plate,  when  both 
fall  off  somewhat. 

In  the  last  column  both  density  and  detail  increase  till  the  last 
plate. 

In  the  first  line  with  half  minim  ammonia  the  two  first  plates  show 
no  appreciable  difference,  but  after  the  second  there  is  a  very  rapid 
falling  off  both  of  density  and  detail. 

The  second  line  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  density  with  a 
quite  steady  falling  off  in  detail. 

Throughout  the  third  line  there  is  a  barely  appreciable  increase  of 
density.  Detail  increases  with  increase  of  bromide  up  to  the  third 
plate,  then  falls  off  somewhat. 

In  the  fourth  line  there  is  a  quite  appreciable  increase  of  density 


throughout.  The  detail  varies  slightly  from  beginning  to  end,  but  I 
think  this  is  merely  due  to  accident,  that  in  th:s  cas;  it  may  bo  taken 
as  uniform  throughout. 

That  the  variations  in  figures  shown  must  in  certain  cases  be  partly 
accidental,  I  have  no  doubt.  This  is  duu  to  the  fact  tlr.t  it  is 
difficult — nay  impossible— to  develop  up  to  precisely  that  point  where 
fo<>-  commences  to  set  in.  It  may  be  lememberel  that  the  limits  of 
development  that  I  set  myself,  were  either  the  appearance  of  fog  or 
the  expiring  of  half  an  hour.  I  attempted,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
stop  development  the  moment  that  fog  commenced ;  but  as  the  dishes 
could  not  during  the  whole  of  the  long  periods  of  development  he 
kept  exposed  to  the  developing-room  light,  but  had  to  be  looked  at 
only  from  time  to  time,  the  veiling  is  of  necessity  more  perceptible 
in  some  cases  than  in  others,  with  the  result  that  si  got  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  accuracy  of  results  have  followed.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  really  reliable  figures  may  be  got  from  averaging  all  the 
results.  That  is  to  say  for  example,  by  adding  up  all  the  total  figures 
got  with  half  grain  pyro.,  and  striking  an  average  from  that,  the 
‘the  same  thing  done  with  one  grain,  and  the  same  again  with  two 
grains.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  concluding  communication  which  I  shall 
make  as  brief  as  possible.  I  think  as  much  valuable  space  has 
already  been  taken  up  in  the  columns  of  the  British  Jolrnal  oi 
Photography  as  the  subject  justifies. 

Concerning  which  plate  of  the  last  16  I  give  preference,  I  may  say 
to  that  in  No.  43,  where  there  is  distinctly  more  brought  out  than  in 
any  other.  In  the  case  of  two  other  plates — Nos.  45  and  48  there  is 
within  one  of  the  same  figure  visible,  but  the  last  few  squares  are  by 
no  means  so  vigorously  shown  as  in  No.  45.  On  the  other  hand, 
No.  43  is  marked  as  showing  “  density  very  much  over."  In  this 
connection  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  probably,  the 
range  of  light  between  that  which  passes  through  the  first,  and  that 
which  passes  through  the  last  square  of  the  sensitometer,  is  greater 
than  that  which  is  given  by  any  ordinary  subject  which  is  photo¬ 
graphed;  or  rather  is  greater  than  that  in  the  image  of  such  subject 
on  the  sensitive  plate  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  diffused  light  in 


the  camera.  .  . 

If  the  times  taken  for  development  be  compared  with  those  in  the 
case  of  Table  No.  1  or  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  how  markedly  the  increase 
of  pyro  slows  development.  ^  •  U.  Birtox. 

(  To  be  continued .) 


INTENSIFICATION. 

Negatives  frequently  require  intensification,  and  my  own  practice  is 
as  follows  : — 

For  a  strong  intensifier,  the  negative  is  placed  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  bleached,  then  washed  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes,  afterwards  darkened  with  ammonia  one  part,  ■watei 
twenty  parts,  washed  for  five  minutes  and  dried. 

For  a  weuk  intensifier, the  negative  is  bleached  as  before,  washed  for 
five  minutes,  darkened  in  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
washed  for  five  minutes  and  dried. 

The  sulphite  method  gives  about  half  the  increase  of  density  that 
the  ammonia  gives.  The  mode  of  drying  also  affects  the  density  ;  if 
the  negative  is  dried  over  a  gas  stove,  in  a  warm  dry  current  of  aii . 
it  is  denser  than  it  would  be  if  dried  slowly.  Immersion  in  methy¬ 
lated  spirits  also  produces  the  same  result. 

If  a  negative  requires  intensification  in  some  parts  more  than  in  otlui  -. 
it  is  bleached  as  before  all  over,  washed  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  held 
over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  filled  with  fairly  strong  ammonia  (am¬ 
monia  two  parts,  water  one  part):  in  doing  this  the  plate  should  nut 
touch  the  neck  of  the  bottle, -but  should  be  placed  (say)  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  it,  and  kept  slowly  moving,  only  those  parts  requiring 
strong  intensification  should  be  darkened  in  thi -  manner:  afterv ar 
the  whole  plate  may  be  covered  with  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution, 
which  will  darken  the  whole  of  the  film.  By  adopting  this  plan  there 
is  no  edge  or  line  visible  on  the  negative  where  the  ammonia  am 
sulphite  have  met  in  their  action.  .  . 

I  have  not  found  any  detriment  to  the  negative  by  mixing  the 
sulphite  of  soda  and  the  ammonia  solution  together 

In  the  sulphite  of  soda  intensifier,  if  the  plate  is  bleached  and  then 
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■without  washing  placed  in  the  sulphite  solution,  the  film  will  turn 
slowly  to  black,  but  will  have  little  or  no  increase  in  density.  Hence 
it  is  advisable  to  wash  for  five  minutes,  though  not  so  much  washing 
is  required  as  with  the  ammonia  method.  If  a  negative  is  bleached 
with  mercury  and  then  without  washing  (or  with  too  little  washing) 
placed  in  the  ammonia  solution,  stains  will  result. 

When  a  negative  is  much  over-exposed  it  is  best  to  remove  it  from 
the  'developer,  while  the  image  is  thin,  fix  and  wash  well.  In  this 
case  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  density  of  the  high  lights  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  other  details ;  the  negative  has 
no  “  pluck.”  The  following  method  of  intensification  effects  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  with  this  class  of  negative. 

Bleach  with  mercury  solution  as  before,  wash  fifteen  minutes,  then 
place  it  in  a  dish  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  in  water  ;  hold  the  plate  in  the  dish 
film  downwards  but  not,  touching  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  Rock  the 
tray  so  that  the  solution  is  in  constant  motion,  and  while  doing  so, 
watch  the  image  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
sulphite  of  soda  solution  will  soon  turn  the  film  dark  in  the  shadows; 
as  soon  as  a  pleasing  image  has  appeared  on  the  plate  (viewed  from  the 
back,  through  the  glass)  the  white  parts  of  which  are  not  yet  changed 
by  the  sulphite  solution  ;  do  not  wash,  but  at  once  remove  the  plate 
from  the  sulphite  solution  and  pour  over  the  film  the  ammonia  solu¬ 
tion,  which  will  turn  the  whole  film  black.  In  this  way  the  high  lights 
will  have  been  intensified  with  the  strong  ammonia  developer,  and  the 
details  in  shadow  with  the  weaker  sulphite,  thus  giving  greater 
pluck  to  the  negative. 

With  wn^Zcr-exposed  negatives,  when  the  high  lights  are  nearly 
sufficiently  dense,  and  the  details  in  shadow  are  very  faint,  and  there 
is  little  fog  on  the  plate,  the  following  method  will  improve  it  : — 
The  plate  is  covered  with  the  mercury  solution,  which  should  be  kept 
in  motion  over  the  film,  until  the  film  is  whitened  through  to  the  back 
in  the  details,  before  the  high  lights  are  bleached  through  the  plate 
should  be  well  washed,  and  then  ammonia  (or  sulphite  of  soda) 
solution  applied.  Albert  Scott. 

- - - * - 

NICE  NEGATIVES  AND  GOOD  PRINTS. 

The  editoiial  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  under  the 
above  heading  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  To  the  outsider 
or  the  mere  tyro,  the  two  tei  ms  would  seem  to  be  synonymous.  A 
beginner  in  the  photographic  art,  were  he  professional  or  amateur,  if 
shown  a  “  nice  ”  negative,  would  be  almost  positive  (I  don’t  intend 
the  pun)  to  remark,  “  What  fine  prints  that  will  give  !”  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact,  which  I  for  one  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge — 
viz.,  that  poor  and  even  bad  prints  are  often  produced,  sold,  and  even 
exhibited  publicly,  from  such  negatives — still  I  would  contend  that 
not  only  “  nice,”  but  really  good  prints  can,  and  ought  to  be  produced 
from  such  a  negative.  I  quite  credit  the  statement  as  to  the  series  of 
poor  and  defective  prints  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  “nice 
negatives  ”  at  a  recent  exhibition,  but  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
it  -was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  slovenliness  on  the  part  of  the 
printer,  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  almost  worse  than  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  exhibitor  afterwards. 

That  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  positively  easy,  to  obtain  a  bad  print 
from  the  best  negative  ever  produced  is  a  fact  that  no  photographer 
of  even  very  limited  experience  would  for  an  instant  attempt  to 
confute ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  possible,  though 
certainly  not  quite  so  easy,  to  obtain  a  fair  and  even  artistic  print 
from  a  defective  negative.  The  great  desideratum  in  photographic 
printing  is  that  commodity  with  which  a  certain  illustrious  artist 
once  informed  a  querist  he  mixed  his  colours — “  Brains ,”  and  even  to 
have  a  decent  quantity  of  brains  is  of  little  use  if  they  are  not 
properly  utilised  and  combined  with,  first,  “thought,”  and  second, 

“  care."  For  a  printer  to  put  a  negative  in  the  pressure  frame,  pass 
the  dusting-brush  over  the  surface,  place  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper 
thereon,  and  place  in  the  light  for  a  space  of  time,  requires  a  modicum 
of  brains,  a  modicum  of  care,  and  a  modicum  of  thought ;  whereas  to 
thoroughly  examine  the  negative  first,  to  place  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
here  or  there,  or  a  little  blue  paint  over  a  shadow  before  putting  it  in  € 
the  frame,  and  once  there  to  stand  the  frame  in  an  upright,  inclined, 
or  horizontal  position,  in  sunlight,  intermediate  shade,  or  the  deepest 
shade  obtainable,  requires,  perhaps,  more  than  a  modicum  of  these 
ingredients  that  go  so  far  to  make  a  printer. 

It  is  easy  to  sensitise  any  sample  of  albumenised  paper  that  first 
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comes  to  hand  on  a  bath  that  is  kept  of  a  standard  strength ;  but  it 
requires  some  exercise  of  thought  to  select  a  special  sanqde  of  paper 
and  to  temper  the  strength  of  the  bath  to  the  particular  class  of 
negative  to  be  printed.  A  negative  may  be  thoroughly  and  really 
“nice”  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  may  yet  be  made  i<>  produce 
a  print  that  is  far  from  nice  by  a  careless  or  slovenly  printer.  For  a 
thin,  soft,  though  at  the  same  time  “ nice”  negative  to  bo  printed  on 
a  poor  sample  of  albumenised  paper,  sensitised,  say,  on  a  thirty-grain 
bath,  as  recommended  by  some  makers,  would  be  going  a  sure  way  to 
produce  a  dirty-looking  print  with  no  purity  in  the  whites,  and  no 
trace  of  transparency  or  brilliance  in  the  shadows;  and  the  whites 
would  be  still  farther  degraded,  and  the  shadows  more  choked  up,  by 
the  use  of  too  strong,  too  new,  or  too  acid  a  toning-bath,  or  even  by 
fixing  in  a  too  weak  solution  of  soda  hyposulphite. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  demonstration,  suppose  we 
have  produced  a  print  as  above;  always  supposing  that  a  certain 
amount  of  care  has  been  exercised  in  all  the  manipulations,  let  ns 
place  this  print  on  one  side  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  the  one 
we  are  about  to  make  from  the  same  negative.  We  will  now  procure  a 
sample  of  double  albumenised  thick  paper,  mauve  or  even  very  faint  blue 
in  tint,  which  we  will  proceed  to  sensitise  by  floating  for  two  minutes  on 
a  bath  just  double  the  strength  of  the  last,  viz.,  sixty  grains,  or  even 
seventy.  This  paper  should  be  then  placed  between  blotting  boards 
to  take  off  any  superfluous  moisture  and  immediately  dried  by  tlio 
application  of  artificial  heat,  but  not  by  holding  over  a  gas  burner  or 
even  a  gas  stove.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of  effecting  the  rapid 
drying  is  by  filling  a  bottle  with  boiling  water  and  bringing  the  back 
of.  the  paper  into  contact  with  it  (the  bottle,  not  the  water).  The 
print  should  then  be  produced  by  standing  the  frame  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  position  against  a  wall  or  fence  in  the  weakest  light 
obtainable,  or  even  under  glass,  and  should,  after  exposure,  bo 
thoroughly  washed  before  toning.  The  gold  bath  should  be  one  to 
which  no  chloride  of  gold  has  been  added  for,  at  least,  twenty-four 
hours  and  sufficiently  neutralised  with  acetate,  not  carbonate,  of  soda, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  print  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  too  blue  a  tone,  better  err  by  having  it  half  a  shade  too  red,  and 
the  fixation  should  take  place  in  a  soda  bath  consisting  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  hypo  to  four  quarts  of  water  to  which  a  small  lump  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  added.  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  use 
of  fluid  ammonia  in  the  fixing  bath,  as  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
rot  the  paper,  and  render  the  prints  semi-transparent  showing 
the  colour  of  the  mounting  board  through  the  whites  after  mounting 
and  giving  a  sickly  and  unwholesome  appearance  to  the  finished  print. 

On  comparing  this  print  with  the  former  one,  a  vast  difference  in 
quality  will  be  immediately  observable,  and,  s  ipposing  the  negative 
to  have  had  any  “sparkle”  at  all  in  its  composition,  I  venture  to 
anticipate  that  the  result  of  the  second  experiment  will  be  a  good 
print.  Should  it,  however,  still  lack  in  brilliance,  the  same  process 
should  be  again  gone  through  with  the  additional  item,  that  after  the 
paper  is  dried  and  before  exposure,  it  should  be  fumed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  an  air-tight  box  over  a  saucer  containing  some  fluid 
ammonia,  taking  care  that  it  be  ao-ain  thoroughly  dried  before 
bringing  into  contact  with  the  negative.  On  no  account  would  I 
recommend  the  slovenly  method  which  obtains  in  some  quarters  of 
fuming  the  backings  instead  of  the  paper  itself,  as  the  result  is  always 
uneven,  and  pure  tones  rendered  thereby  difficult,  if  not  almost  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment. 

Should  the  negative  differ  from  the  one  with  which  we  have  ex¬ 
perimented  by  being,  if  anything,  rather  under-exposed,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  harshness  in  the  lights  and  excess  of  breadth  in  the 
shadows,  a  very  different  method  of  proceedure  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  “good”  print,  and  yet  negatives  of  this  class  are  often 
“  nice,”  in  themselves,  to  the  eyes  of  many  a  photographer,  and  many 
artists  would  have  no  hesitation  in  terming  them  splendid.  In  this 
description  of  negative  there  is  often  much  more  gradation  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  print  by  ordinary,  careful  printing,  and  special 
means  have  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a  good  print.  The  first  proceeding 
should  be  to  matt  varnish  the  cliche, — on  the  glass  side,  of  course — and 
then  with  a  sharp  point  scrape  off  the  varnish  from  the  high  lights, 
then  print,  through  tissue  paper,  in  broad  sunlight,  or  the  strongest 
shade,  on  single  albumenised,  medium  rose-tinted  paper,  sensitised  on 
a  bath  of  about  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  if  the  resulting  print 
appear  still  harsh  in  the  lights,  place  it,  after  removal  from  the 
printing-frame,  face  downwards,  on  a  board,  and  covering  with  apiece 
of  plate  glass  to  prevent  cockling,  expose  the  back  of  the  paper  to  the 
light  until  it  becomes  discoloured  to  a  moderate  degree,  that  is,  until 
it  appears  of  a  medium  grey  shade.  Then  tone,  not  too  deeply,  after, 
just  washing  enough,  but  “  not  too  much,”  and  fix  in  a  diluted  hpyo 
bath.  This  method  will  usually  be  found  to  produce  a  “good  ”  print, 
and,  as  remarked  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  under- 
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exposure  seems  to  be  the  greatest  failing  in  dry  plate  negatives,  this 
mode  of  procedure  is  more  often  necessary  than  the  hist,  _ 

It  must  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed  that  by  the  foregoing  remarks 
and  hbte  that  I  intend  to  imply  that  a  really  first-class  print  .can  be 
obta  ned  from  a  radically  bad  negative;  but  must  be  borne  in  mind 
t  It  so  far  1  have  spoken  only  of  “  nice  negatives,  and  my  contention 
that  so  tar  i  i  .,  lieo-ative  be  really  nice  to  the  eye,  then  a 

print'  can  certainly  be  obtained.  By  modification  of  these 
Jr°T* I-  \  a  nassable  ”  print  may  often  be  made  from  a  negative  which 
is  not  “  nice,”  but  the  best  method  of  procedure  with  such  an  one  is  to 
accidently  break  it  and  write  the  sitter  to  call  again  as  by  no  amount 
of  specious  reasoning  can  a  poor  negative  be  changed  into  a  good  one 
,  J  thVpxtra  time  trouble,  and  expense  necessary  to  obtain  another 
and  a*  better  Native  is  far  less  than  that  which  would  be  wasted  m 
the  attempt  which  might  be  successful  or  otherwise,  to  produce  a 
presentable  print,  which  after  all  might,  and  possibly  would,  be  rejected 

byWith  rSavd  to  the  “  nice  ”  negatives  which  are  defective  so  far  as 
reo-ards  their  printing  qualities,  owing  to  the  presence  of  fog,  but  little 
can  be  done.  Fog  in  a  wet  plate  might  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
eliminated,  but  the  benevolent  genius  who  shall  discover  a  means  o 
doino-  this  with  gelatine  cliches  and  give  Ins  process  to  the  public  has 
vet  to  appear.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  at  present  is  to  take 
negatives^ free  from  fog,  and  as  to  the  method  or  methods  of  so  doing 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article.  Meanwhile,  if  I  have  proved 
the  possibility  ‘of  obtaining  -  good  prints”  from  “  nice  negatives,  the 
object  of  the  present  article  has  been  Baenes. 


THE  RAPID  CONTACT  PRINTING  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Through  the  courtesy  of  your  Secretary  it  is  our  privilege  to  address 
you  a  few  words  on  Rapid  Contact  Printing  Paper  which  since  its 
recent  introduction  has  strongly  engaged  the  attention  of  pjjotogi  ap  iu, 
and  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  mon o  con¬ 
sideration  than  any  of  the  advances  m  photography  since  the  intic- 
duction  of  dry  plates.  It  is  not  our  province  as  manufaAuieib  to  tiy 
to  define  the  true  value  of  the  process,  nor  is  it  necessary  consideimg 
the  very  elaborate  criticisms  to  which  it  lias  already  been  subjected 
by  critics  who  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  critics  who  do  not 
The  process  has  been  particularly  liable  to  hasty  criticism.  ‘ 

not  been  constrained  to  win  its  way  gradually  into  notice,  but  it 
promise  was  so  brilliant  as  to  command  immediate  attention.  1 
brilliancy  of  promise  consisted  mainly  in  its  perfect  freedom  from  two 
drawbacks  of  the  old  'process, -its  absolute  dependence 
on  a  Ion-  exposure  to  daylight,  and  its  distressing  instability.  By  the 
newel’  precede  the  exposure  is  bvought  down  to  * J»  sh ortes  pet  od 
advisable,  and  there  are  the  strongest  assumptions  that  its  results  a 

absolutely  p^n  complained  tpat  the  manufacturers  have  understated 
the  very  short  exposure  necessary.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  ^e  c  o 
not  find  our  exposures  as  originally  stated  require  modification,  bu 
we  have  iu  some  cases  found  failures  arise  from  an  improper  estimate 
of  the  very  great  decrease  of  illuminating  power  of  artificial  lig  i 
the  printing  frame  is  moved  farther  from  its  sources,  anc  a  so  i 
insufficient  allowance  for  the  colour  of  the  negative,  a  negative  o 
non-actinic  yellow  colour,  sometimes  taking  as  much  as  titty  times  i  e 
exposure  of  a  negative  of  a  blue  colour.  W  e  can  hard  y  imag 

practical  workers  failing  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to  eitfiei  or 
these  facts,  but  we  have  found  it  is  generally  to  miscalculations 

this  kind  we  are  indebted  for  accusations  of  understating  the  n  . 

Exposure  must  always  be  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  a  trial  or  tv  o 
is  generally  sufficient  to  estimate  it.  Once  decided,  there  is  no  m  1 
difficulty  with  prints  from  the  same  negative,  if  your  light  (  oes  i 
vary  in  power.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  trust  as  little  as  possib  e  h 
a  power  so  uncertain  as  daylight,  and  after  trials  with  artificia  ig  i  s 
we  ourselves  have  decided  to  use  magnesium  ribbon,  and  we  lecoi 
mend  this  as  a  very  convenient  and  inexpensive  liglit.  two  nicues 
it  burnt  four  inches  distant  from  the  negative  is  sufficient  toi  a 
average  exposure,  lasting  less  than  a  second.  We  have  always  oun '  «• 
short  exposure  to  a  very  powerful  light,  such  as  this,  gives  >. 
results  than  a  longer  exposure  to  a  lower  power.  It  may  be  a."‘D 
readv,  as  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  gross  of  prints  may  be  came  in  i 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  it  is  certainly  not  expensive  when  two  yrc 'e* 
is  sufficient  for  the  exposure  of  at  least  four  prints,  it]  the  pun  Hq 
frames  are  arranged  in  a  square  facing  the  light,  burnt  m  the >  ceil  ie. 
And  we  may  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  economy  ot  fig  o 


power  chemicals,  &c.,  practicable  by  making  single  operations  suffice 
for  batches  of  prints.  It  is  sometimes  complained  that  the  operations 
are  cumbersome,  and  that  a  print  takes  an  unreasonable  time  before  it 
is  produced ;  but  this  complaint  applies  even  more  to  albumeuised 
paper  when  single  prints  only  are  produced.  It  is  only  by  toning, 
washing  and  fixing  in  batches  that  the  slow  progress  is  bearable,  ar.d 
in  the  newer  process  it  is  as  easy  to  work  prints  m  batches  as 
sin-ly  It  is  the  exposure,  however,  which  is  the  prime  draw¬ 
back  in  the  manipulation  of  the  old  process  While  the  rapid 
contact  printing  paper  is  totally  free  from  tins  objection  it  Bm 
not  been  able  to  reduce  the  much  smaller  period  taken  by  the 
subsequent  operations,  and  in  these  the  time .  necessary  to  both 
the  processes  does  not  differ  materially,  and  in  both  they  are 
simple  and  nearly  mechanical  operations.  Perhaps  of  the  two  the 
development  necessary  to  the  newer  process  requires  a  little  extra 
iud-ment,  but  any  extra  attention  required  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
'power  the  process  gives  of  humouring  the  negative.  Many  negatives 
useless  with  another  process  may  be  made  to  give  good  results  by 
treatment  in  development.  To  obtain  the  very  best  results  intelligent 
workin-  is  certainly  required,  yet  in  this,  as  in  many  other  processes 
avera-e  care  will  give  average  results.  It  must  also  be  considered 
that  the  labour  is  so  greatly  reduced  that  men  of  superior  nitelhgenc 
may  be  employed  without  extra  expense,  as  they  would  be  able  to  do 
the  work  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  required  formerly.  It  will,  however, 
be  the  aim  of  manufacturers  to  render  the  process  as  simple  as 
nosfible  and  we  think  it  reasonable  to  look  for  great  improvements 
vet  in  matters  of  detail.  In  such  a  new  process  discoveries  are  mace 
clay  by  day,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  greatly  impro\ing  the 
convenience  of  working.  '  We  have  just  found  an  improvement  of 
this  description  in  a  more  efficient  “  Mountant.  The  mounting  at 
one  time  threatened  to  prove  a  difficulty,  the  high  surface  produm 
on  the  prints  bv  being  squeegeed  and  mounted  white  on  glass  an  as 
destroyed  if  damped  on  the  back  with  paste  for  mounting,  and  ve 
find  the  only  mountant  which  does  not  have  tins  action  is  the  FePaia" 
tion  known  as  “  Giant  Cement,”  which  may  be  made  with  Nehons 
No  1  gelatine,  with  acetic  acid  sufficient  to  cover  the  bulk,  tlnsoh  eel 
with  heat.  A  small  quantity  of  chrome  alum  may  be  added  to  make 

+bp  mixture  insoluble.  , 

In  making  these  few  remarks  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  working  of  our  process  in  detail,  as  our  formulae  an 
method  have  been  frequently  published  m  the  1  hotographic  ^ 

and  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  you;  but  we  have  placed  m  the  hand.-,  ot 
your  secretary  a  number  of  our  printed  instructions  and  formula  for 
distribution,  and  these  describe  the  whole  process  veiv  f ulh . 
may  also  call  your  attention  to  our  specimens  which  were  all  product  d 
with  short  exposures  to  magnesium  wire  and  daylight,  and  an  e  tlnn  v 
it  will  be  agreed  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  good  albumenised  p<  pi 
prints.  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  peimigion  to 
submit  them  to  you.  Morgan  \  iviuh. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA.* 
Bournemouth  and  the  Neav  Forest. 

Lyndiiurst  is  at  last  reached,  and  after  a  consultation  "ith  tin 
landlord  of  the  “  Crown,”  anent  the  matter  of  refreshments,  Ave  ‘  i  o 
the  lions  of  the  place,  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  only  the  church  and  King’s  House.  The  church  ffselt  is  <i 
modern  building  perched  on  a  high  bank,  and  has  no  special  attrac¬ 
tion,  save  and  except  a  large  fresco  painting  at  the  east  end  an  early 
work  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  about  which  some  people  go  into 
ecstasies.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  offer  no  criticism;  the  subject  is 
The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  A  marble  monument  is  in  course  ot 
erection  of  a  recumbent  figure  very  skilfully  designed,  pio  a  }  \a 
of  some  well-known  person  iu  the  neighbourhood,  photographs  of  i  , 
in  its  incomplete  state,  being  in  several  of  the  shop  wmdoAAj 
Masons  were  at  work  on  the  canopy  the  day  I  saw  it.  Hie  * 

House  is  an  old  building,  of  which  only  one  room,  the  Court,  U'od  to 
the  transaction  of  the  Forest  laws,  is  on  view  to  judge  by  the  anti¬ 
quated  arrangement  of  the  benches  and  dock.  e  rnagrs  ia 
witnesses,  and  prisoners,  are  huddled  together  m  a  curious  fashion 
Han -in-  to  the  wall,  and  secured  by  a  massive  padlock,  i=  an  u  > 
stirrup-part  of  the  hunting  outfit  of  William  Rufus.  Lightness  and 
ele-ance  did  not  seem  to  be  much  considered  in  those  aA  s,  an  i 
rest  of  the  hunting  paraphernalia  was  built  on  the  same  sea  e  0 
massiveness,  the  home,  at  any  rate,  would  find  a  day  s  outing  m  <*. 

times  a  serious  undertaking. 

*  Continued  from  page  299. 
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There  is  also  loosely  placed  on  the  wainscoting  of  the  room  the 
very  cross-bow  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  to 
effect  the  dissolution  of  his  Monarch.  To  form  an  opinion  from  the 
weapon  Sir  Walter  must  have  been  a  stingy  man,  and  did  not  spend 
much  on  his  lethal  weapons ;  as  for  shabbiness,  it  beats  all  the  life- 
preserving  relics  I  have  seen.  I  think  the  authorities  have  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  its  authenticity,  or  it  would,  like  the  stirrup,  be  placed  in 
better  security.  However,  there  are  no  sight-seeing  fees,  and  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  think  what  you  like,  viola  tout. 

A  very  fairly-served  repast  rewarded  our  toil,  to  which  ample  justice 
was  done.  Travellers  and  horses  having  sufficiently  rested,  we  make 
tracks  for  home.  The  roads  through  the  forest  are  in  parts  something 
to  think  about — little  better  than  loose  shingle.  The  wheels  sink  in, 
and  the  horses  struggle  along.  The  Government  has  in  some  of  the 
worst  places  attempted  improvement,  and  rows  of  white  posts  on  each 
side  the  way  act  as  a  guide  at  night.  All  the  same,  T  should  be 
sorry  to  lose  my  way  on  a  winter’s  evening.  Near  Minstead  the 
roads  are  long  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
possibly  leading  into  futurity,  for  not  a  house  or  habitation  is  visible 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Furze  and  heather  and  heather  and 
furze  are  right  and  left  before  and  behind — a  very  prairie — and  on 
we  go,  for  our  driver  knows  the  way.  At  length  we  reach  home, 
having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ride. 

Autumn,  however  beautiful,  is  not  the  best  time  for  photography. 
In  the  New  Forest  there  were  many  suitable  “  bits” — old  cottages,  pretty 
lanes,  and  tree  studies,  and  the  natives  lend  themselves  by  their 
picturesque  costume  to  photographic  picture  making.  Forest  scenery 
as  represented  by  the  camera  is  monotonous,  and  the  results  might 
represent  the  New  Forest  or  anywhere  else  where  trees  grew. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  forest  is  the  immense  herds  of  pigs  one  sees 
roving  at  large,  and  apparently  getting  their  own  living  as  best  they 
can.  Large  pigs  and  little  pigs,  white  pigs  and  black  pigs,  grey  pigs 
and  piebald — there  they  are  eating  grass  or  rooting  about  for  fallen 
beecli-nuts  and  acorns;  possibly  there  is  not  another  district  in  England 
where  there  are  so  many  pigs,  or,  as  the  natives  call  them,  “  forest 
deer.”  The  following  day  being  suitable,  fairly  bright  with  little 
wind,  I  made  a  few  exposures,  including  a  group  of  the  aforesaid 
“  natives,”  who,  I  must  say  this  for  them,  were  the  most  easily- 
managed  of  any  I  remember  photographing,  understanding  what  was 
required  of  them,  and  doing  it  promptty  and  properly,  from  a  pho¬ 
tographic  point  of  view.  Greater  praise  could  not  be  given. 

.Being  provided  with  but  a  limited  number  of  plates,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  develop  in  the  evening,  and  see  if  the  exposures  were 
about  right.  The  light  I  worked  by  would  shock  the  advocates  of 
double  ruby.  It  was  a  duplex  lamp,  with  an  inch  burner,  turned  up 
to  the  usual  height.  The  only  protection  was  a  single  sheet  of  yellow 
paper  tied  round  it.  The  light  was  sufficiently  strong  to  see  to  read  a 
newspaper  six  feet  away  from  it,  and  that  was  about  the  distance  I 
sat  for  developing.  My  dishes  were  part  of  a  dinner  service,  and  open 
to  the  light  all  the  time,  with  all  that  and  working  plates  of  average 
sensitiveness  there  was  not  a  trace  of  fog.  The  first  negatives  I  found 
were  considerably  under-exposed,  despite  the  abnormally  large  exposures 
given.  I  used  the  soda  developer,  with  largest  proportion  of  bromide, 
which  had  to  be  reduced  in  quantity,  and  the  soda  increased  for  the 
succeeding  plates;  then  things  went  on  all  right,  and^the  negatives 
were  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  My  washing  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  large  foot-pan,  filled  with  water,  and  the  negatives 
were  reared  up  against  the  sides,  and  left  all  night,  after  having  had 
a  good  preliminary  swilling  from  a  jug.  I  found  it  so  easy  to  develop, 
and  as  friends  are  always  anxious  to  know  the  result,  I  pleased  myself 
and  them,  too,  by  developing  all  the  plates  I  exposed  each  evening. 
Nothing  seems  to  afford  one’s  non-photographic  friends  greater  pleasure 
than  having  “  a  finger  in  the  pic,”  and  offers  of  assistance  are  generally 
plentiful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better  declined.  One  offered  to  dissolve 
some  carbonate  of  soda  for  me,  and  I  let  him  do  it,  as  the  operation 
was  simple,  and  the  chance  of  error  remote.  I  had  only  two  plates 
left,  and,  of  course,  the  invariable  group  had  to  be  taken,  without 
which  no  photographic  outing  is  complete.  One,  a  near  view,  and 
tin;  other  plate  was  to  include  the  surroundings.  The  light  was  very 
fair,  and  my  groupists  behaved  themselves.  The  exposure  one  secured, 
and  No.  2  plate  exposure  of  half-a-second ;  such  a  crowding  round  to 
see  the  development  for  working  in  a  good-sized  room  with  a  good 


light  allowed  a  considerable  amount  of  looking  on.  “  Is  it  coining 
out?”  from  several.  “  Not  yet,”  I  reply;  “it  will  directly,”  but  it 
didn’t.  "What  is  the  matter  ?  Surely  I  did  not  forget  to  draw  the 
dark  slide;  no,  that  was  not  the  reason.  No  image;  five  and  ten 
minutes  and  nothing  on  the  plate.  It’s  a  failure  undoubtedly  ;  but 
why  ?  The  developer  has  not  even  discoloured.  “  Mv  friend,  how 
much  soda  do  you  dissolve?”  Answer:  “Four  ounces  in  the  pint 
exactly.  Yes ;  I’m  sure  I  carefully  weighed  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite 

of  soda,  and  put  it - ”  “  Stay,  my  friend,  I  told  you  carbonate,  not 

hyposulphite.”  The  murder  was  out.  I  had  been  trying  to  develop 
on  a  new  principle,  which  didn’t  answer.  The  group,  which  everybody 
was  sure  would  have  been  perfect  as  all  had  been  so  still,  and  everv- 
body  had  just  the  right  expression,  and  then  all  to  be  spoilt,  and  no 
more  plates.  Too  bad  !  Didn’t  II.  get  a  “  jacketing,”  that  all !  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  of  the  hypo  had  got  into  the  other  things,  for  the  distant 
group  was  foggy  and  poor. 

Having  finished  up  with  a  failure,  the  photographic  part  of  mv 
autumn  “outing ”  was  ended;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  1  was 
once  again  home.  If  my  trip  was  not  as  photographically  successful 
as  I  could  have  desired,  it  was  very  enjoyable  in  other  respects.  1 
had  seen  a  new  district,  which  earlier  in  the  year  would  have  supplied 
numerous  and  beautiful  studies  for  the  camera,  and  a  few  good  nega¬ 
tives  as  reminders  and  what  was  perhaps  more  to  be  thankful  for — a 
considerable  improvement  both  in  health  and  spirits. 

Edward  Dunmore. 

- - ♦ - 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  photographic  processes  do  not  re¬ 
produce  colours  in  the  true  proportion  of  their  brightness.  Violet 
and  blue,  photographic  too  light ;  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  too 
dark.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  be  impossible  to  remedy  this 
defect ;  and  even  when  it  became  known  that  bromide  of  silver  could 
be  made  more  sensitive  to  yellow  and  red  by  staining  it  with  certain 
dyes,  the  subject  received  very  little  attention,  because  it  was  also 
known  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  too  slight  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  commercial  photography. 

Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  though  not  the  first,  to 
devote  attention  to  this  subject,  announced,  in  1873,  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  yellow  object  photograph  lighter  than  a  blue  or 
violet  one,  by  using  a  silver-bromide  plate  stained  with  coraline,  and 
exposed  through  a  yellow  glass.  The  plate  showed  no  increased  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  red,  and  the  experiment,  although  of  considerable  scientific 
interest,  did  not  indicate  a  practically  useful  process. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  I  became  interested  in  this  subject,  and  tried 
to  discover  a  method  of  producing  plates  which  should  be  sensitive  to 
all  colours,  and  capable  of  reproducing  them  in  the  true  proportion  of 
their  brightness.  I  commenced  by  trying  nearly  all  the  colour  sensi- 
tisers  which  had  already  been  suggested,  in  order  to  learn  which  was 
the  best,  and  then,  if  possible,  ivhy  it  was  the  best,  as  a  guide  to 
further  research.  Chlorophyl  was  the  only  thing  I  tried  which  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  sensitive  to  red  to  offer  any  encouragement  in  that  direction ; 
but  the  solution  which  I  obtained  was  weak  and  unstable,  and  far 
from  being  a  satisfactory  colour  sensitiser.  Hoping  to  obtain  a  better 
solution,  with  which  to  continue  my  experiments,  I  made  extracts 
from  many  kinds  of  leaves,  and  found  that  a  solution  from  blue 
myrtle  leaves  looked  better,  and  kept  better,  than  any  other,  and 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  silver-bromide  plates,  they  became  re¬ 
markably  sensitive,  not  only  to  all  shades  of  red,  but  also  to  orange, 
yellow,  and  green.  By  placing  in  front  of  the  lens  a  colour-screen 
consisting  of  a  small  glass  tank  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  to  cut  off  part  of  the  blue  and  violet  light,  I  obtained, 
with  these  chlorophyl  plates,  the  first  photographs  in  which  all  colours 
were  reproduced  in  the  true  proportions  of  their  brightness.  But  my 
chief  desire  at  that  time  was,  to  realise  a  method  of  producing  from 
any  object  in  colours  a  set  of  three  negatives,  in  one  of  which  the 
shadows  should  represent  the  blue  of  the  original,  in  another  the 
yellow,  and  in  another  the  red,  in  such  a  manner  that  transparent 
pigment  prints  from  these  negatives — blue,  yellow  and  red — would, 
when  superimposed  on  a  white  surface,  represent  not  only  the  lights 
and  shadows,  but  also  the  colours  of  the  object.  This  had  already 
been  attempted  by  others,  who  failed  because  their  plates  were  not 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow. 
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Having  succeeded  perfectly  in  my  undertakings,  I  published  ray 
discovery  in  1879,*  explaining  how  to  prepare  and  use  the  chlorophyl 
plates,  in  connection  with  the  yellow  screen,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
correct  photographs  of  coloured  objects.]* 

So  far  as  I  know,  nobody ‘tried  the  process.  Nearly  five  years  later 
Dr.  Yogel  announced  that,  after  eleven  years  of  investigation,  he  had 
at  last  realised  a  successful  process  of  this  character,  and  that  this  new 
process  of  his,  was  the  “solution  of  a  problem  that  had  long  been 
encompassed  with  difficulty.”  This  publication  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  gave  me  occasion  to  again  call  attention  to  my  pro¬ 
cess,!  and  point  out  that  it  was  not  only  the  first  practical  solution 
of  this  problem,  but  the  only  truly  isochromatic  process  ever  dis¬ 
covered.  Dr.  Vogel’s  new  process  was  not  [only  no  better  in  any 
respect,  but  the  plates  were  insensitive  to  scarlet  and  ruby-red,  and 
therefore  would  not  photograph  all  colours  in  the  true  proportion  of 
their  brightness. 

My  method  consists  in  treating  ordinary  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
plates  with  blue-myrtle  chlorophyl  solution,  exposing  them  through 
the  yellow  screen,  and  then  developing  them  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  emulsion  which  I  have  employed  is  made  with  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  afterwards  neutralised  by  the  addition'  of 
chloride  of  cobalt ;  it  is  known  as  Newton’s  emulsion.  I  now  prepare 
the  chlorophyl  from  fresh  blue-myrtle  leaves,  by  cutting  them  up  fine, 
covering  with  pure  alcohol,  and  heating  moderately  hot :  the  leaves 
are  left  in  the  solution,  and  some  zinc  powder  is  added,  which  helps 
to  keep  the  chlorophyl  from  spoiling.  I  have  a  bottle  of  this  solution 
which  was  prepared  about  six  months  ago,  and  now  appears  to  be  as 
good  as  when  first  made.§  A.  glass  plate  is  flowed  with  the  emulsion, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  set,  the  chlorophyl  solution  is  applied  for  a  few 
seconds,  after  which  the  plate  is  washed  in  pure  water  until  smooth, 
when  it  is  ready  for  exposure. 

My  colour-screen  consists  of  a  small  plate-glass  tank,  having  a  space 
of  tit  of  an  inch  between  the  glass,  filled  with  a  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  about  one  grain  strong.  I  place  the  tank  in  front  of 
the  lens,  in  contact  with  the  lens-mount.  The  advantage  of  this  tank 
and  solution  is  that  it  can  be  more  easily  obtained  than  yellow  plate 
glass,  and  the  colour  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  any  requirement. 

The  plates  require  about  three  times  as  much  exposure  through  the 
yellow  screen  as  without  it,  and  may  be  developed  with  the  ordinary 
alkaline  pyro-developer. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  process,  I  made  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  highly-coloured  chromo-lithograph,  representing  a  lady 
with  a  bright  scarlet  hat  and  purple  feather,  a  yellow-brown  cape  and 
a  dark-blue  dress.  One,  by  the  ordinary  process,  represents  the  blue 
as  lighter  than  the  yellow-brown,  the  bright  scarlet  hat  as  black,  and 
the  purple  feather  as  nearly  white.  The  other,  by  the  chlorophyl 
process,  reproduces  all  colours  in  nearly  the  true  proportion  of  their 
brightness,  but  with  a  slight  exaggeration  of  contrast  produced  pur¬ 
posely  by  using  a  too-strong  colour  solution  in  the  small  tank. 

I  also  made  two  landscape  photographs,  one  by  the  ordinary 
process,  and  the  other  by  the  chlorophyl  process,  exposing  them 
simultaneously.  In  the  ordinary  photograph,  distant  hills  are  lost 
through  over-exposure,  yet  the  foreground  seems  under-exposed,  and 
yellow  straw-stacks  and  bright  autumn  leaves  appear  black.  In  the 
chlorophyl  photograph,  the  distant  hills  are  not  over-exposed,  nor  is 
the  foreground  under-exposed ;  the  yellow  straw-stacks  appear  nearly 

*  Philadelphia  Photographer,  December,  1879,  p.  365. 

+  I  intended  this  publication  to  be  a  very  full  and  explicit  one,  and  it  was 
sufficiently  so  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  most  who  saw  it ;  but  some  may 
think  I  did  not  sufficiently  emphasise  the  importance  of  using  the  particular 
kind  of  chlorophyl  which  I  mentioned.  In  a  brief  communication  to  the 
editor  of  the  Photographic  Neivs,  in  1883,  I  described  some  experiments  with 
eosine  as  a  colour-sensitiser,  and  then  called  attention  to  the  superiority  of 
blue-myrtle  chlorophyl  for  this  purpose,  stating  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  such  results  with  any  other  kind  of  chlorophyl,  and  that  a  fresh  solution 
from  fresh  leaves  must  be  used  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  See  Photographic  Neivs,  November,  1883,  p.  747. 

+  Photographic  Neivs,  London,  September  5,  1884,  p.  566,  and  Year  Book 
of  Photography  for  1885,  p.  111. 

§  I  originally  recommended  chlorophyl  extracted  from  dried  leaves,  because 
I  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  preserve  the  solution  for  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
and  at  some  seasons  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  fresh 
leaves.  The. tea  organifier  which  I  recommended  is  also  a  colour-sensitiser, 
and  when  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the  chlorophyl  from  dried  leaves  the 
plates  are  as  sensitive  to  red  as  can  be  safely  prepared  and  developed  in  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  photographic  “  dark  room.”  Plates  prepared  with  cliloro- 
ph.vl  from  fresh  leaves  do  not  require  treatment  with  the  tea  organifier  to  secure 
this  degree  ot  sensitiveness.  Recently  I  have  used  the  tea  organifier  and  some 
other  sensitisers  in  connection  with  the  solution  from  fresh  myrtle-leaves  ;  and 
in  this  way  have  produced  plates  having  such  an  exalted  colour  sensitiveness 
as. to  be  unmanageable  in  ordinary  “  dark-room  ”  light.  Possibly,  such  plates 
might  be  prepared  and  developed  in  total  darkness,  by  the  aid  of  suitable 
mechanical  contrivances,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  work  clear  even 
then,  because  they  appear  to  be  sensitive  to- heat  as  well  as  to  light. 
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white,  and  bright  autumn  leaves  contrast  strongly  with  the  dark 
green  about  them. 

To  test  the  relative  colour-sensitiveness  of  plain  emulsion  plates, 
plates  stained  with  eosine,  and  plates  stained  with  the  blue-myrtle 
chlorophyl,  I  exposed  one  of  each  kind  through  the  same  vellow 
screen,  giving  each  five  minutes’  exposure,  on  the  same  piece  of  copy, 
which  was  the  chromo-lithograph  already  described.  The  plain 
emulsion  plate  showed  only  the  high  lights  of  the  picture  after  pro¬ 
longed  development.  The  eosine  plate  was  under-exposed,  but 
brought  up  everything  fairly  well  except  the  scarlet  hat,  which  came 
up  like  black.  The  chlorophyl  plate  was  over-exposed,  brought  out 
all  colours  better  than  the  eosine  plate,  and  gave  full  value  to  the 
bright  scarlet  of  the  hat,  the  detail  in  which  was  beautifully  rendered. 

Dr.  Vogel  advanced  the  theory  that  silver-bromide  is  insensitive  to 
yellow  and  red,  because  it  reflects  or  transmits  those  colours ;  and 
that  it  becomes  sensitive  when  stained,  because  of  the  optical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  dyes.  lie  afterwards  admitted  that  only  such  dyes  as  are 
capable  of  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  the  silver-bromide 
proved  capable  of  increasing  its  sensitiveness  to  colour,  but  he  held  to 
the  theory  that  the  optical  properties  of  tire  compound  were  the  cause 
of  its  colour-sensitiveness. 

I  have  shown  that  the  colour-sensitiveness  can  be  produced  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  an  organic  compound  which  has  none  of  the  optical  pro¬ 
perties  characteristic  of  dyes  ;  and  that  chlorophyl,  which  absorbs  only 
red  light,  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness  also  to  yellow  and  green. 
There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  doubt  if  the  colour-sensitiveness  is 
ever  due  to  the  optical  properties  of  the  dye  or  combination. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  isochromatic  gelatine  dry 
plates  which,  while  many  times  more  sensitive  to  white  light  than  my 
chlorophyl  plates  shall  also  show  the  same  relative  colour-sensitiveness. 
Such  plates  would  be  very  valuable  but  for  one  fact;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prepare  and  develop  them  in  almost  total  daikness. 
Gelatine  bromide  dry  plates  extremely  sensitive  to  yellow,  but  com¬ 
paratively  insensitive  to  red,  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  portrait  and 
instantaneous  photography,  because  they  could  be  safely  prepared  and 
developed  in  red  light ;  but  when  truly  isochromatic  photographs  are 
required,  the  time  of  exposure  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the  degree  of 
sensitiveness  to  red,  which  cannot  safely  be  made  greater  than  I  have 
realised  with  my  chlorophyl  process.  F.  E.  Ives. 

— Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
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ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  BY  A.  BRAUN  &  CO. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

Some  public  interest  has  lately  been  manifested  respecting  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  this  interest  became 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  to  a  foreign  firm  was  accorded  the  privilege  of 
copying  the  gems  of  this  collection,  with  facilities  for  the  work  denied  to 
London  publishers.  The  foreign  firm  was  Braun  A*  Co.,  of  Dornach  and 
Paris,  which  early  in  the  history  of  carbon  punting  acquired  the  autotype 
patents  for  France,  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  devoted  itself  with  rare 
perseverance  and  skill  to  reproducing  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters  in 
permanent  photography.  Their  last  enterprise,  in  that  ugly  iron  structure 
which  for  some  months  disfigured  the  architecture  of  the  National  Gallery, 
has  been  to  copy  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  most  notable  pictures 
in  the  collection — sixty-five  representing  the  British  school  of  painting, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  the  Foreign  schools. 

I  have  thought  it  would  interest  the  Society  to  have  here  for  examination 
this  evening  the  examples  comprised  in  the  first  issue  of  this  interesting 
series ;  and,  as  claims  made  by  Braun  &  Co.  for  recent  improvements  in 
copying  pictures,  by  which  then’  colours  are  translated  into  monochrome 
with  more  truthful  relation  than  heretofore,  was  doubtless  an  important 
element  in  obtaining  the  permission  to  copy,  I  will  indicate  and  comment 
on  those  claims  to  the  extent  of  my  limited  knowledge,  after  some  few 
remarks  on  the  vexed  question  of  foreigners  doing  work  in  our  National 
Gallery  that  presumably  could  be  as  equally  well  accomplished  by  native 
talent. 

This  last  point  I  take  first,  and,  viewed  in  the  abstract.  I  should  say 
that  Art  is  cosmopolitan,  knows  no  nationality,  and  for  art  work  of  any 
kind  the  most  competent  hand  is  the  fittest ;  but  where  qualifications  and 
conditions  are  equal  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  if  persons  in  authority  over 
us  have  a  privilege  to  accord,  and  there  are  two  equally  lit  applicants  for 
it,  the  one  native  and  the  other  foreign,  common-sense  suggests,  if  both 
cannot  have  it,  the  preference  should  be  to  the  Englishman.  Be  it  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  in  the  controversy  raised  on  this  subject,  the 
question  is  not  one  of  the  expenditure  of  the  national  funds,  but  simply  ot 
conceding  to  private  persons,  at  their  instance,  for  their  own  profit, 
specially  favoured  access  to  works  of  art,  the  property  of  the  nation.  In 
such  cases,  I  take  it,  the  custodians  of  the  property  would  consider  if  the 
concession  would  conduce  to  public  advantage — would  take  care  to  exact, 
in  the  interest  of  the  institution  they  govern,  conditions  that  should  ensure 
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some  public  benefit,  and,  failing  in  this,  would  probably  negative  any 
application  for  privilege. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  of  New  Bond  Street,  art  publishers  of  distinction, 
applied  for  permission  to  copy  certain  masterpieces,  intending  to  use  the 
negatives  in  the  production  of  photo-engravings,  and  thus  disseminate 
copies  of  the  pictures.  This  was  an  application  of  the  most  legitimate  kind, 
bearing  on  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  works  of  art,  in  which  many 
people  feel  an  interest.  Permission  was  granted,  but  the  facilities  necessary 
for  securing  good  negatives,  the  foundation  for  good  work,  were  denied : 
the  pictures  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken  down  from  the  walls,  nor  those 
protected  by  glass  to  have  that  glass  removed.  The  word  of  promise  was 
kept  to  the  ear  but  broken  to  the  hope.  The  Fine  Art  Society  submitted 
and  abandoned  its  project.  When,  however,  its  manager  became  aware 
that  to  Messrs.  Braun  privileges  denied  to  him  had  been  freely  accorded, 
the  refusal,  that  had  been  but  a  disappointment,  became  a  grievance,  he 
addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  and,  dissatisfied 
with  the  reply,  rejoined  with  a  remonstrance,  and  published  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Times,  Athenceum,  Ac. 

Into  the  exact  merits  of  this  case  I  have  no  need  to  enter.  I  distinctly 
sympathise  with  the  complainant,  but  think  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the 
application  of  Messrs.  Braun  to  copy  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  had 
an  unusually  strong  title  to  consideration  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  art.  For  such  work  as  photographing  pictures  the  credentials 
of  Messrs.  Braun  are  such  as  no  other  firm  can  offer.  For  over  sixteen 
years  this  work  has  been  their  special  business.  They  have  copied  the  art 
treasures  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxemburgh,  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  those  of  Raphael  in  the  Loges  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Farnesina  Palace.  They  have  reproduced,  with  a  wonderful 
approach  to  facsimile,  hundreds  of  drawings  by  the  great  masters.  They 
have  published  extensive  selections  from  the  Royal  Galleries  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  have  chronicled  year  after  year  in 
carbon  photography  notable  examples  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Messrs.  Braun,  in  making  application  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  may  reasonably  be  imagined  to  state  their  case  thuswise: — We 
have  devoted  ourselves  to  permanent  photography  for  many  years;  we  have 
an  unequalled  experience  in  copying  paintings  of  all  periods  and  schools ; 
our  works  speaks  for  us.  We  will,  at  our  own  expense,  erect  a  temporary 
building  to  satisfy  your  requirements  for  the  safety  of  the  building  and  of 
the  pictures,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  to  ensure 
the  best  possible  negatives  for  ourselves.  In  addition  to  the  pictures  we 
wish  to  copy,  we  will  further  copy  and  publish  such  other  paintings  as  you 
may  desire  in  the  interests  of  art  students  and  of  the  published.  We  know 
that  some  slight  risk  must  be  incurred  in  removing  the  pictures  to  and 
from  the  studio  we  propose  to  build,  and  are  aware  that  not  many  years 
ago  you  granted  to  a  German  photographic  publisher  the  facilities  for 
which  we  now  ask,  and  may  consider  the  work  need  not  now  be  redone ; 
but  we  claim  that  in  this  particular  application  of  photography  in  our 
hands  great  improvements  have  been  effected ;  that  we  can  produce  nega¬ 
tives  in  which  the  colours  are  more  harmoniously  translated  into  mono¬ 
chrome  than  heretofore,  the  gradations  more  true  and  tender,  and 
consequently  show  in  our  photographs  an  amount  of  detail  which  hitherto 
the  camera  has  been  unable  to  reach,  and  they  therefore  represent  the 
originals  with  increased  fidelity. 

Now  that  may  be  called  a  strong  case,  and  I  presume  the  applicant  would 
endeavour  to  put  his  case  at  its  strongest.  It  is  certain  Messrs.  Braun 
succeeded  in  obtaining  what  they  wanted,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their 
enterprise  you  see  in  the  autotypes  on  the  walls.  I  will  presently  put 
before  you  the  opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  regarding  the  photographic 
progress  claimed  to  have  been  made,  and  reasons  for  it;  but  will  just 
venture,  with  the  President’s  permission,  on  a  little  more  gossip  about 
photographers  and  the  National  Gallery.  The  newsmen  have  written  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  about  it,  have  girded  at  the  authorities  and  at  the 
foreigner,  cursed  the  temporary  iron  studio  times  without  end,  and  written 
without  much  rhyme  or  reason,  beyond  providing  “copy”  at  so  much  a 
line.  The  prevailing  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  permission  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  pictures  meant  a  small  fortune,  and  that  a  host  of  eager  appli¬ 
cants  contended  for  the  privilege.  The  fact  is,  that  undertaking  to  copy 
and  publish  hundreds  of  examples  from  a  collection,  however  renowned, 
is  really  a  very  critical  venture.  The  directors  very  rightly  intervene  in 
the  selection  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  demand  the  copying  of  numerous 
examples  possessing  a  very  limited  interest,  and  the  sale  of  which  will 
never  recoup  expenses.  Messrs.  Braun,  for  example,  had  an  exacting 
director  to  arrange  with  at  the  celebrated  Dresden  Gallery.  If  allowed 
to  select  from  that  collection  one  hundred  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  paintings,  a  publisher  might  well  congratulate  himself  the  re¬ 
muneration  would  be  sure,  but  a  total  of  600  pictures,  528  large  and  72 
small  size,  had  to  be  copied  and  published,  as  the  condition  of  the  privilege, 
and  the  dead  weight  of  unsaleable  examples  was  likely  enough  to  make  the 
undertaking  unprofitable.  I  doubt  if  any  London  firm  would  have  under¬ 
taken  to  publish  349  photographs  of  large  size  from  pictures  in  our  national 
collection  had  a  permit  come  without  asking  it.  The  cost  of  building  the 
temporary  studio  is  considerable  ;  the  work  cannot  be  done  rapidly  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  while  in  official  time,  under  official 
control,  the  delays  are  curious  as  well  as  onerous.  The  London  smoke 
counts  for  something,  and  even  with  a  great  experience  in  Old  Masters, 
frequently  a  satisfactory  negative  is  obtained  only  after  repeated  attempts. 
But  the  negative  secured,  there  comes  the  printing,  mounting,  titling,  and 
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the  publishing,  with  advertisements,  press  copies,  Ac.  Altogether  this  involve  s 
a  serious  outlay  before  the  work  is  fairly  started.  In  business,  of  course, 
outlay  must  be  made,  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  the  difficulty  that  for 
the  commodity  there  exists  only  a  very  limited  market  indeed.  Photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  are  not  objects  of  popular  desire. 
The  subjects  largely  belong  to  an  old  world  time,  and  appeal  principally 
to  students  and  the  cultivated  and  travelled  few.  Besides,  there  i-  th  ■ 
fact,  that  copying  oil  paintings  has  not  been  the  triumph,  but  rath  a-  the 
opprobrium,  of  photographic  art.  In  many  cases  the  transcripts  have 
been  caricatures  of  lovely  work,  and  absolutely  painful  to  an  artist’s  eye, 
and  at  their  best  they  have  been  very  inadequate  representations  of  Un- 
originals.  I  say  have  been,  for  I  shall  show  reason  this  evening  for 
believing  that  this  reproach  will  no  longer  apply,  or  apply  in  fewer 
instances  and  with  much  diminished  force.  A  notable  artistic  advance 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  demand  for  such  photographs,  but  at 
present  I  am  satisfied  that  one  firm  like  that  of  Braun  A  Co.,  devoting 
itself  to  photographic  reproductions  of  historic  masterpieces,  is  quit  j 
competent  to  supply  the  demands  of  all  Europe,  and  to  ship  consign¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies,  wherever  wanted.  It  is 
only  because  such  a  house  is  cosmopolitan,  with  depots  or  agents  in 
every  great  capital,  that  it  can  undertake  work  of  the  kind  with  safety. 
Messrs.  Braun  have  earned  a  well-merited  renown  ;  but  I  feel  certain  that 
the  enterprise,  knowledge,  skill,  and  capital  devoted  to  such  honourable 
work  would  in  humbler  channels  of  commerce  have  chances  of  greater 
monetary  reward.  The  market  being  so  limited,  the  idea  that  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  price  would  so  increase  sales  as  to  compensate  for  the 
reduction  is,  in  my  opinion,  chimerical.  Those  inevitable  expenses  of 
distribution  represented  by  “discount  to  the  trade”  compel  a  serious 
difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the  public  and  that  which  accrues  to 
the  producer.  This  is  true  even  of  those  every-day  commodities  in 
constant  request,  while  with  fine  art  photographs  the  demand  has  to  be 
created  as  well  as  supplied. 

These  matters  of  opinion  disposed  of  so  far,  we  now  come  to  the 
question — Has  a  substantial  and  practical  advance  in  photographic  art 
been  achieved?  That  is  a  question  of  interest  to  the  Society,  and 
although  the  evidence  Lean  produce  in  the  affirmative  does  not  amount 
to  demonstration,  it  may  carry  conviction  to  your  minds  as  it  has  to  my 
own.  Further,  although  I  feel  that  in  placing  before  you  certain  results 
without  definite  information  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  are  ob¬ 
tained  will  render  my  paper  a  very  imperfect  contribution  to  the  Society, 
yet  the  process  is  not  all  mystery  ;  and  granted  that  distinct  progress  has 
been  made,  the  fact  should  stimulate  members  to  devote  special  attention 
to  the  means  by  which  photographic  art  may  hope  to  translate  colours 
into  such  equivalent  monochrome  as  is  achieved  by  the  masters  of 
engraving.  Photography  in  natural  colours  is  doubtless  a  dream,  but 
photography  in  natural  light  and  shade  may  be  considered  something 
more  than  a  hope,  and  better  than  a  promise. 

It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  examples  from  the  National  Gallery 
pictures  before  us  show  that  a  step  has  been  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise.  I  have  the  conviction  that  it  is  so  partly  on  its  probability, 
partly  on  what  I  may  call  the  historical  sequence  of  information  directly 
conveyed  to  me  in  relation  to  these  photographs,  but  principally  on  the 
evidence  afforded  by  comparison  of  these  copies  with  the  original  pictures, 
and  with  copies  of  the  same  subjects,  taken  the  same  size  and  under  similar 
circumstances  a  few  years  ago.  This  ocular  evidence  extending  to  a  series 
of  the  pictures  was  to  my  mind  too  direct  and  conclusive  to  be  denied. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  advances  in  the  photographic  rendering 
of  colour,  I  ought  to  apologise  to  men  like  Waterhouse,  Abney,  Rowland, 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  Dr.  Vogel,  who  have  pointed  out  and  more  or  less 
demonstrated  that  yellow,  blue,  and  other  colours  can  be  photographed  in 
the  true  proportion  of  their  intensity,  but  as  a  fact  many  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  photographers  are  little  impressed  with  laboratory  experiments; 
they  remember  many  discoveries  that  came  to  nothing,  and  improvements 
that  were  delusions  ;  they  are  not  credulous  of  the  practical  application  of 
new  ideas.  Although  Dr.  Vogel  published,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Berlin 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography,  the  working  details  of  his 
method,  and  despite  such  solid  evidence  as  the  appearance  of  isochromatic 
and  orthochromatic  bromide  dry  plates  in  the  market,  neither  the  working 
details  nor  the  dry  plates  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  practical  men  that 
successful  experiences  in  the  laboratory  in  this  line  were  capable  of  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  general  working  of  photographic  business.  The  scientific 
experimentist  can  afford  to  wait ;  he  rarely  fails  of  service  in  the  long  run ; 
and  practical  difficulties  are  overcome  by  time,  skill  and  perseverance. 
Messrs.  Braun  appear  to  have  exerted  such  skill  and  perseverance.  So 
much  for  the  probabilities. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  when  Messrs.  Braun  issued  their  series  of 
examples  from  the  pictures  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  I  noticed  an  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  print ;  there  was  more  delicacy  of  gradation  and  greater 
detail  in  the  shadows.  These  qualities  became  more  conspicuous  in  the 
copies  of  the  Hermitage  pictures  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  submitted  examples 
to  two  friends  of  mine,  experts  both,  who  admitted  the  quality,  but  in 
the  absence  of  opportunity  to  compare  the  photographs  with  the  pictures, 
maintained  that  the  improvement  was  more  likely  due  to  skilful  artistic 
retouch  of  the  negatives  than  to  anything  else. 

About  this  time  I  had  interviews  with  the  clever  polyglot  representative 
of  Messrs.  Braun,  Herr  Oexlee,  and  I  introduced  the  topic  of  eosine  com¬ 
pounds  in  collodion  influencing  the  action  of  certain  colours  on  the 
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sensitised  plate.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  Herr  Oexlee  informed  me 
that  the  leading  member  of  the  firm  was  working  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  scientists,  and  with  some  success ;  that  whatever  special 
knowledge  was  attained  the  firm  would  keep  to  itself  as  long  as  possible  ; 
but  my  informant  thought  it  improbable  that  a  secret  of  the  sort  could 
very  long  be  maintained.  This  way  of  putting  it  was  entirely  reasonable 
in  a  business  sense,  and  I  of  course  forbore  to  press  the  matter. 

Soon  after  this  Messrs.  Braun  commenced,  with  Her  Majesty’s  per¬ 
mission,  to  copy  a  selection  of  the  pictures  in  Buckingham  Palace,  but 
left  the  work  incomplete  to  fulfil  a  Continental  engagement.  In  this 
interval,  and  on  the  return  to  Buckingham  Palace,  I  was  informed  that 
M.  Gaston  Braun  had  made  a  further  practical  step  in  advance,  of  so 
much  moment  that  copying  the  Royal  pictures  was  commenced  cle  novo, 
the  negatives  first  taken  being  condemned.  Next  the  National  Gallery 
paintings  were  taken  in  hand,  and  their  publication  resolved  upon  before 
the  issue  of  the  Palace  selection.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  my  informant.  I  have  found  him  a  cultivated  and  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  with  no  disposition  to  random  talk ;  but  of  course  he  would  only 
darkly  intimate  the  method,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  and  interest  to 
conceal  details.  I  have  here,  however,  a  letter  from  the  firm  itself,  dated 
March  28th,  which  I  have  permission  to  use  on  this  occasion,  and  which 
i3  practically  a  statement  of  claim. 

You  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  concludes  what  I  have  lo  say 
as  to  the  outside  evidence  influencing  my  opinion,  and  my  concluding 
task  will  be  to  examine  with  you  the  evidence  of  the  photographs  them¬ 
selves 

“  Concerning  the  meeting  which  will  soon  assemble,  we  approve  of  all 
you  say  in  your  letter.  We  claim,  indeed,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
process  of  negative  taking — an  improvement  much  superior  to  all  those 
which  have  been  discussed  lately  in  the  photographic  papers.  We  add 
several  substances  to  the  collodion  or  the  emulsion,  and  besides  we  let 
the  light  pass  during  the  exposition  through  slight  couches  of  com¬ 
plementary  colours.  By  so  doing  we  obtain  the  right  value  of  the  colours 
of  the  originals.  Of  course,  the  process  changes  much  according  to  the 
paintings  to  be  reproduced,  because  we  cannot  apply  the  same  substances 
for  the  reproduction  of  a  Rembrandt  and  a  Raphael.  This  is  a  question 
of  great  experience. 

“  Our  negatives  have  no  retouch  whatever,  except  the  few  touches 
which  sometimes  a  negative  requires.  And  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
find  retouchers  so  clever  as  to  correct  a  negative  of  a  painting  of 
Rembrandt,  for  instance,  so  as  to  get  in  the  photographic  copy  truly  the 
inspiration  of  the  master  ?  This  man  would  be  a  second  Rembrandt, 
who  certainly  would  not  be  obliged  to  gain  his  bread  by  negative  retouching. 

“  We  are  quite  willing  to  show  our  negatives  to  any  one  who  would 
come  to  visit  us  here  at  Dornach,  but  we  cannot  allow  that  any  negative 
of  ours  should  go  out  of  our  hands.  It  happened  that  a  negative  made 
by  us  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  oblige  a  customer  of  ours,  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  Professor,  before  being  varnished,  who  occupies  himself 
especially  with  photography.  This  Professor  made  a  chemical  analysis 
of  it,  and  did  not  discover  completely  our  process,  but  revealed  part  of  it. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  allow  a  negative  of  ours  out  of  our  hands. 

“  We  know  all  the  new  improvements  made  of  late  in  the  process  of 
negative-taking,  either  by  mixture  of  eosine  or  other  substances  to  the 
collodion  or  the  emulsion,  quite  well,  but  all  this  is  not  exactly  what  we 
clo.  The  mixture  of  eosine  has  been  known  a  long  time,  and  published 
by  its  author  eight  or  nine  years  since. 

“  We  would  also  add  that  one  of  the  manipulations  used  in  the 
negative  taking  is  repeated  in  the  copying  of  the  proofs,  and  that  we 
employ  various  kinds  of  pigment  papers  according  to  the  negative  itself ; 
but  we  trust  all  we  have  said  will  quite  suffice,  without  revealing  too 
much  our  process,  which  of  course  we  should  not  like  to  do.” 

I  will  now  examine  with  you  a  few  of  the  prints  from  Messrs.  Braun’s 
negatives,  selected  with  special  reference  to  colours,  and  those  colours  the 
difficulty  of  justly  rendering  which  is  well  known  to  the  photographer. 
For  comparison  I  have  here  silver  prints  from  negatives  by  a  Berlin  firm, 
taken  five  years  ago,  of  the  same  size,  and  under  similar  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  as  have  been  accorded  to  Messrs.  Braun.  We  may  assume  that 
the  best  talent  of  five  years  ago  was  available  to  the  Berlin  house ;  it 
publishes  good  work,  and  may  be  credited  with  experience  in  producing 
negatives  from  paintings. 

Let  us  take  this  copy  of  a  delightful  picture  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  St. 
John  and  Six  other  Saints.  It  is  full  of  poetry  and  elegance,  and  a 
charming  simplicity  of  intention.  Here  are  the  Saints  seated  on  a 
circular  bench  in  a  garden,  arrayed  in  flowing  robes.  They  will  never 
grow  old,  and  the  flowers  of  their  garden  never  fade.  It  is,  you  see,  a 
lunette  picture,  in  oblong  frame.  The  autotype  shows  the  upper  corners 
of  the  mount,  which  is  of  matt  gold,  with  polished  scroll  slightly  chased. 
The  nimbi  of  the  Saints  are  in  gold  leaf,  laid  on  a  dark  ground,  the 
radiating  and  circular  lines  on  them  apparently  obtained  by  cutting  away 
the  leaf  to  expose  the  ground.  Certainly  one  would  expect  the  gilt  mount 
and  each  gold  nimbus  to  photograph  dark,  and  to  misrepresent  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  gold,  as  is  actually  done  in  the  silver  print  before  you. 
In  making  that  negative  the  artist  wisely  declined  to  copy  any  portion  of 
the  gilt  matt,  it  would  only  import  discord  into  the  photograph  ;  but  you 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  carbon  print  from  the  new  negative  to  notice 
that  the  glory  of  the  nimbi  seen  in  the  painting  is  reproduced  here  with 
much  of  the  brilliancy  which  an  engraver  would  give  to  it.  Comparing 


these  two  prints,  and  with  the  original  in  my  mind,  I  consider— putting 
aside  any  question  of  retouch — that  this  is  a  crucial  example  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty  of  copying  the  lustrous  yellow  of  gold  correctly. 

I  may  mention,  to  enable  you  to  compare  these  two  prints  profitably, 
one  or  two  points  of  colour  in  the  painting  : — 

The  Saint  on  the  left  of  St.  John  has  outer  robe  or  cloak  of  salmon - 
colour,  shaded  to  pink  ;  sleeves  of  inner  dress,  deep  blue,  inclining  to 
green.  Outer  robe  of  Saint  on  the  Baptist’s  right  is  of  scarlet  of  varying 
hues,  and  the  sleeves  of  this  personage’s  dress  of  a  rather  darker  "blue 
than  the  other. 

This  example,  as  I  have  said,  is  good  for  the  rendering  of  bright  yellow, 
also  for  increased  faithfulness  in  translation  of  the  blue,  pink,  and  salmon 
shades. 

The  next  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  for  certain 
excellences  of  definition  and  gradation,  but  also  for  defects,  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  are  the  corollaries  of  the  excellences,  defects  consequent 
to  the  increased  control  over  certain  colour  impressions  on  the  sensitised 
plate. 

These  are  copies  of  a  noble  picture  done  some  450  years  ago  by  Andrea 
Mantegna,  for  his  age  and  place,  a  Master  indeed.  It  is  The  Virgin  an  l 
Child  Enthroned,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Magdalen.  The  figures 
are  extremly  noble,  the  Magdalen,  sinner  or  saint,  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  woman,  of  a  noble  type,  uncommon  in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Baptist,  a  splendidly  drawn  figure.  The  leanness  of  the  desert  life, 
but  no  wretched  emaciation,  is  in  his  frame.  The  whole  sentiment  of 
the  picture  is  devout ;  the  delicate  finish  of  the  technique,  and  the  purity 
and  harmony  of  the  colours  remarkable. 

The  Virgin  is  seated  on  a  dark  green  cushion,  placed  on  a  low  throne, 
with  canopy  covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  It  is  to  the  rendering  of  this 
bright  scarlet  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  One  may  mistake,  at  the 
first  glance  at  the  original  picture,  a  line  of  dark  background  enclosed 
between  a  rod  supporting  the  front  of  the  canopy  and  its  back,  for  a 
vertical  bordering  of  black ;  and  an  experienced  photographer  would 
expect  to  get  by  ordinary  methods  no  striking  difference  of  tint  between 
the  red  and  the  black,  In  fact,  see  here  the  Berlin  print  done  five  years 
ago,  and  a  Braun's  carbon  print  from  a  negative  made  some  fourteen 
years  back — the  black  line  is  visible,  but  how  feeble  the  contrast  with  the 
red !  In  the  picture  the  cunning  hand  of  Mantegna  not  only  gave  form 
to  the  throne,  but  wrought  subtleties  of  light  and  shade,  giving  delicate 
pattern  here  and  there,  and  the  texture  of  cloth  everywhere ;  while  behold, 
in  each  of  these  photographs  the  throne  occupies  space,  but  is  almost 
without  form,  and  void  !  Now  glance  at  this  later  autotype  ;  the  throne 
is  definite  enough,  light  and  shade,  pattern  and  texture,  more  truly  repre¬ 
sented  than  the  engraver’s  art  can  accomplish.  This  feature  alone 
appears  to  me  as  the  revelation  of  a  new  photographic  power. 

Pass  from  this  to  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen,  who  bears,  fastened  at  the 
shoulders  by  a  jewelled  band,  and  pendant  in  graceful  folds  from  her  left 
hand,  a  cloak,  puce  colour,  shaded  with  blue,  and  beneath  a  robe  of  light 
olive  green,  shading  with  browns  and  reds,  the  red  predominating  in  the 
skirt  ;  the  sleeves  of  this  robe  a  bright  yellow  (a  gamboge  yellow). 

Observe  in  the  earlier  photographs  the  cloak  comes  fairly  well,  but  the 
beautiful  robe  loses  most  of  its  definition  ;  and  in  the  skirt,  where  the  red 
predominates,  obscurity  prevails.  The  sleeves  of  bright  yellow  dif¬ 
ferentiate  themselves  from  the  dress  somewhat ;  but  every  portion  of 
the  robe  is  a  jarring  discord  in  relation  to  the  original.  Now  please  to 
regard  the  later  autotype,  and  observe  with  what  elaborate  definition  the 
robe  is  shown,  what  a  bright  note  is  given  by  the  yellow  sleeves  ;  how 
perfectly  the  gradation  deepens  in  answer  to  the  increasing  reds  and 
browns  to  the  skirt,  and  you  feel  the  photograph  is  itself  harmonious, 
and  can  weli  believe  the  picture  is  so.  W.  8.  Bird. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  4529. — “Actinometer  for  Photograph v.”  W.  F.  Stanley. — Dated  April 
13,  1885. 

No.  5363. — “Instantaneous  Photographic  Camera  Shutters.”  W.  J.  Lan¬ 
caster. — Dated,  May  1,  1885. 

No.  5364. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  J.  Lancaster. — Dated  May  1, 
1885. 

No.  5367. — “Portable  Stauds  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  A.  Pilley, 
G.  A.  Cublel,  and  J.  Preston. — Dated  May  1,  1885. 

No.  5523. — “Taking  Photographs  by  Artificial  Light.”  Complete  specifica¬ 
tion.  E.  Himly. — Dated  May  5,  ISSo. 

No.  5527. — “  Holders  for  Photographic  Films.”  Communicated  by  G.  East¬ 
man  and  W.  H.  Walker.  A.  J.  Boult. — Dated  May  5,  1SS5. 

No.  5677. — “Portable  Stands  for  Photographic  Camera  Work.”  W.  J. 
Lancaster.  —Dated  May  8,  18S5. 

No.  5725. — “  Photographic  Film  Holders.”  Communicated  by  G.  Eastman 
and  W.  H.  Walker.  Complete  specification.  A.  J.  Boult. — Dated  May  9, 
1885. 

No.  5732. — “Apparatus  for  Displaying  Illustrations.”  Communicated  by 
L.  Jost.  W.  H.  Beck. — Dated  May  9,  1885. 
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PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6898.  — Pocket  Ruby  Lantern  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  H.  J. 
Redding,  Optician,  48,  Myddleton-square,  London. — Dated  April  28,  1884. 

No.  6924. — “Improvements  in  Gas  Lamps.”  F.  II.  Wenham,  238,  Gold- 
liawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London.  — Dated  April  28,  1884. 

No.  16,012. — “Imprinting  and  Vitrifying  Designs  on  Glass.”  W.  Puzey 
and  A.  Gerken. — Dated  December  5,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

A  Plate  Coating  Machine. 

No.  3185.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  London,  Engineer.— 

March  11,  1885. 

(A  communication  from  Eli  John  Palmer,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  Manufacturer.) 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  ensure  an  even  and  regular  distribution  of 
emulsion  over  the  face  of  the  plate  ;  and  it  consists  essentially  of  a  narrow 
vessel  made  substantially  the  length  to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  emulsion  is  to  be  applied,  but  provided  with  a  porous  apron  or 
its  equivalent  designed  to  receive  the  emulsion  and  distribute  it  on  the  plate. 
The  photographic  plates  are  arranged  on  an  endless  apron  designed  to  carry 
them  under  the  distributing  vessel,  which  is  connected  to  the  urn  from  which 
the  emulsion  is  obtained. 

The  specification  is  illustrated  in  considerable  detail  by  drawings,  and  the 
patentee  makes  thirteen  claims. 

— — - -$>- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  18  . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Andertou’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basing-liall-street. 

19  . 

;;  20 . 

„  20  . 

Photographic  Club . 

St.  Helens . 

;;  ai . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  at  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  namely,  Major-General  J.  Preston,  of 
Plymouth;  Mr.  Joseph  Francis  Leese,  Barrister-at-Law,  Temple ;  and  Mr. 
George  Walter  Tyser,  of  South  Kensington.  ■ 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Chemical  Theory  of 
the  Photographic  Image.  He  said  that  when  light  blackens  chloride  of  silver 
in  the  presence  of  moist  air,  chlorine  is  given  off,  and  that  when  bromide  of 
silver  is  acted  upon  in  a  similar  way,  the  plate  even  smells  of  it,  or  of  some 
compound  analogous  to  bromine.  Homogeneous  matter  is  believed  to  be  built 
up  of  atoms  ;  text-books  say  that  one  atom  of  silver  unites  with  one  atom  of 
bromine,  and  that  silver  is  monatomic  ;  this,  however,  is  not  allowed  by  all 
chemists,  but  for  the  purposes  of  argument  he  would  assume  the  statement  to 
be  correct.  As  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  sub-bromide  of  silver,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  argentous  oxide  existed  ;  it  had  been  prepared  from  some  of 
the  organic  salts  of  silver;  and  if  argentous  oxide  existed,  there,  was  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  existence  of  the  sub-bromide  and  sub-cliloride. 
Argentous  chloride  could  be  formed  by  bringing  silver  into  contact  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  the  sub-bromide  could  be  formed  in  the  same  way.  The 
speaker  then  referred  to  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Guthrie  on  the  salts  of 
silver,  the  particulars  of  which  he  said  would  be  quoted  in  full  in  his  paper 
when  printed  ;  Dr.  Guthrie  proved  his  (Captain  Abney’s)  points,  but  drew 
different  conclusions.  Home  persons  said  that  they  had  never  seen  any  sub¬ 
chloride  or  sub-bromide  of  silver;  he  had  samples  of  both  before  him  that 
evening  in  bottles  on  the  table  ;  the  sub-chloride  was  a  brownish  powder,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  metallic  silver  present  in  it  ;  nitric  acid 
had  no  eff  ect  upon  it  at  all,  until  after  it  had  been  treated  with  ammonia.  The 
samples  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson.  Chloride  of  silver  had  been 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  light,  after  which  a  solution  of  sodium-chloride  in 
considerable  quantity  had  been  used  to  dissolve  the  unchanged  chloride  of 
silver ;  the  solution  did  not  attack  the  sub-cldoride,  which  was  consequently 
left  behind.  He  had  also  some  sub-bromide,  prepared  by  acting  upon  argentous 
citrate  with  hydrobromic  acid. 

In  a  book  he  had  written  on  Photography  with  Emulsions,  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  invisible  image  being  formed  of  the  sub-salts  of  silver, 
and  had  been  taken  to  task  by  some  gentlemen  for  not  having  proved  it  ;  he 
would  supply  the  want  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  book.  Two  writers  had 
seized  what  he  had  written  in  the  last  edition,  and  tried  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
Captain  Abney  here  read  his  statements  on  page  4  of  that  book,  recently 
quoted  in  our  columns,  also  his  statement  on  page  5: — “It  is  a  pertinent 
question  to  put,  as  to  whether  the  visible  and  invisible  (or  developable)  image 
are  of  the  same  nature  ;  which  may  be  answered  by  another  question  :  Can  the 
line  be  drawn  where  the  image  is  invisible?  If  so,  what  is  the  boundary 
between  the  two?  If  we  admit  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  visible 
image,  it  seems  hardly  logical  to  deny  a  similar  formation  for  the  invisible  or 
photographic  image.  It  is  quite  possible  that  beings  with  more  acute  sight 
than  ourselves  might  be  able  to  see  the  image  which  we  cannot,  as  we  know 
certain  insects  can  hear  sounds  which  do  not  affect  our  auditory  nerves. 
Coloured  particles  are  visible  when  put  together  en  masse,  but  if  only  a  few 
coloured  particles  are  present  in  a  mass  of  colourless  particles,  it  is  quite  certain 


they  may  remain  undetected.”  He  had  nothing  to  modify  in  the  preceding 
statement.  When  light  falls  upon  one  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver^  electrioM 
action  is  set  up,  and  the  evolution  of  electricity  proves  that  chemical  action 
has  taken  place.  Tannin,  beer,  and  such  substances  act  as  sensitisers  to  the 
haloid  salts  ;  they  absorb  the  bromine  and  iodine  freed  by  light  ;  the  action  of 
these  substances  is  inexplicable  on  the  physical  theory.  The  physical  theory 
assumes  that  light  sets  up  vibrations  which  last  for  a  wry  long  tune,  in  sontB 
cases  for  more  than  a  year,  yet  that  the  vibrations  subside  rapidly  had  been 
proved  in  his  recent  experiments  with  the  hot  iron  at  the  back  of  a  sensitive 
plate,  in  which  the  vibrations  set  up  by  the  iron  died  out  very  rapidly,  although 
according  to  the  vibration  theory  they  should  have  remained  a  long  time. 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment  he  did  not  consider  to  be  a  crucial  test  ol  the 
vibration  theory.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  experiments  which  could 
not  be  more  easily  explained  by  the  chemical  theory,  which  theory  was  not 
disproved,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by  a  single  experiment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  one  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
paper  which  had  been  read  was,  that  each  haloid  salt  of  silver  is  affected  only 
by  those  rays  which  it  absorbs.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  because  that  which 
is  not  absorbed  can  naturally  have  no  action,  but  in  a  general  sense  the  state- 
ment  is  misleading.  It  would  be  generally  understood  to  mean  that  certain 
haloids  are  affected  by  particular  rays  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  others  are  not  so 
affected.  The  haloids  generally  are  nearly  white,  and  they  have  nearly  the 
same  effect  in  reflecting  light.  As  for  the  light  absorbed  in  passing  through 
the  film,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  taken  up  supposing  the  film  to  be  thick 
enough  ;  therefore  the  remarks  of  Captain  Abney  would  seem  to  be  applicable 
only  to  very  thin  films,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  haloids  in  gelatine  films  were 
very  much  alike  in  their  rendering  of  the  colours  of  the  images  in  the  camera. 
It  had  been  said  that  bromide  is  sensitive  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  that  iodide  checks  this  sensitiveness  ;  but  practically  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  action,  whether  used  singly  or  mixed.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  recently,  however,  in  the  rendering  of  colour  by  means  of  dyed  or  stained 
plates. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian.  Davis  was  understood  to  say  that  he  thought  the  invisible 
image  to  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  but  in  the  first  instance  of  a  physical  nature. 
If  hyposulphite  of  soda  were  poured  over  a  plate  which  had  been  exposed  in 
the  camera,  the  tvliole  of  the  salt  of  silver  in  the  film  would  be  dissolved  out, 
including  the  part  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  remarked  that  sub-chloride  of  silver  was  soluble  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dr.  Hodgkinson  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  new 
method  of  preparing  sub-chloride  of  silver.  In  confirmation  of  what  Captain 
Abney  had  said  about  the  haloid  salts  being  more  easily  acted  upon  by  light 
when  warm,  he  might  mention  that  a  Continental  chemist  had  discovered  that 
silver  chloride  was  not  decomposed  by  light  at  a  temperature  of-  12°.  The  lact 
that  silver  bromide  and  silver  chloride  would  blacken  in  light  in  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid  and  free  nitrate  of  silver,  was  in  favour  of  Captain  Abney’s 
hypothesis. 

Captain  Abney  replied  that  Mr.  Debenham  was  correct  in  stating  that  the 
colours  of  the  haloid  salts  should  be  judged  when  they  were  in  thin  films  ; 
each  film  should  be  of  such  thickness  as  to  permit  examination  ol  the  real 
nature  of  the  colour  in  the  spectroscope.  As  the  films  are  made  thicker,  they 
grow  deeper  and  deeper  in  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  appear  red  belore 
the  opaque  stage  is  reached  ;  the  true  absorption  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
very  thin  film  indeed.  With  a  very  thick  film  some  of  the  energy  of  the  light 
is  expended  in  heating  the  substance,  and  the  rest  in  producing  chemical 
effects.  The  colours  of  natural  objects  are  never  pure  ;  the  objects  also  retted 
much  white  light,  and  that  might  help  to  explain  what  Mr.  Debenham  had 
said  about  photographing  colours.  He  could  not  understand  what  Mr. 
Sebastian  Davis  had  been  driving  at,  for  the  sub-chloricle  and  sub-bromide  ol 
silver  were  soluble  enough  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Besides,  if  the  salts  were 
dissolved  in  the  hyposulphite  first,  it  was  possible  to  develope  an  image  on  the 
film  afterwards ;  that,  at  all  events,  was  not  physical,  but  chemical.  He 
thought  he  knew  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon,  but  was  as  yet  not  prepared 
to  commit  himself  to  an  explanation.  As  to  Mr.  Spiller’s  statement  about 
cold  arresting  the  action  of  light  upon  chloride  of  silver,  he  (Captain  Abney) 
had  in  a  Royal  Institution  lecture  put  ice,  in  place  of  the  hot  iron,  at  the  back 
of  a  sensitive  plate,  and  obtained  a  light  patch,  instead  of  a  dark  one.  The 
chemist  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Spiller  had  carried  the  action  still  further,  and 
applied  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  stop  the  action  of  light  altogether.  Mr. 
Cadett  had  informed  him  that  the  image  made  visible  by  light  on  Warnerke’s 
tissue  was  as  easily  developed  as  if  it  had  not  been  visible,  and  the  same  could 
be  said  of  chloride  of  silver  paper  exposed  to  light. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  in  photographing  interiors  he  had  often  found  the 
sky  light  visible  before  development,  yet  it  developed  afterwards. 

The  President  said  that  he  first  gave  attention  to  photography  in  1838  or 
1839,  and  in  listening  to  the  results  of  patient  research,  as  set  forth  that 
evening,  he  was  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which  photography  had  developed. 
He  would  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney. 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  The  After  Treatment  of 
Negatives,  and  deposited  a  memoir  containing  in  detail  his  views  on  the 
subject.  He  exhibited  various  “  dodged  ”  negatives,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  use  of  eosine  and  other  dyes  would  much  help  photographers  in 
rendering  different  colours  in  due  proportion. 

The  President  remarked  that  on  looking  at  the  negatives  and  the  results, 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Werge’s  inquiry  of  Mr.  Bird  at  the  last  meeting,  whether  he 
had  seen  the  negatives,  had  more  meaning  in  it  than  he  (the  Chairman)  thought 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  Mr.  Ives,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Eder,  and  others,  had 
done  much  to  show  that  colour  could  be  more  faithfully  rendered  in  photo¬ 
graphs  by  other  means  than  “dodging”  negatives.  The  prints  from  Mr. 
Werge’s  dodged  negatives  might  please  persons  of  not  much  artistic  taste,  but 
the  lights  were  not  in  true  relation  to  the  shades,  and  seemed  blown  out 
like  skin. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  May  7,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  E.  Squire  presided. 

Mr.  A.  H addon  said  that,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Debenham,  he  had  been  trying  the  merits  of  unwashed  emulsion,  and  had 
reduced  the  proportion  of  water  in  Mr.  Debenham’s  formula  to  two  ounces, 
there  having  been  a  mistake  in  the  formula  first  published.  There  were  traces 
of  crystals  on  the  dried  plate,  but  no  sign  of  their  having  done  any  harm  to  the 
finished  negative.  He  exhibited  the  negative,  also  two  unexposed  plates. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  asked  if  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  were  as  crystalline 
as  the  plate  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  because  if  so  he 
maintained  that  injurious  effects  would  be  visible  in  the  negative,  especially  in 
portraiture  with  a  half-tone  background.  Mr.  Haddon’s  was  an  architectural 
subject,  with  a  sky  background. 

Mr.  Haddon  replied  that  his  plates  were  not  so  crystalline  on  the  surface  as 
the  one  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting,  in  which  more  water  was  used  in 
the  preparation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  understood  Mr.  Henderson  to  say  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  crystallisation  would  cause  markings,  and  that  Mr.  Henderson 
objected  to  his  plan  firstly,  because  it  was  copied  from  one  of  his  (Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s)  own,  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  of  no  use.  It  was  hard  to  say  where 
an  experimenter’s  ideas  came  from ;  perhaps  something  once  said  by  Mr. 
Henderson  might  have  induced  him,  without  his  being  at  pi’esent  aware  of  it, 
to  take  up  the  subject.  He  thought  that  in  an  unwashed  emulsion  they  must 
have  a  quantity  of  gelatine  large  in  proportion  to  the  salts,  and  that  a  form  of 
bromide  was  necessary  which  would  give  a  certain  amount  of  opacity,  therefore 
the  plan  was  suitable  only  for  slow  emulsions. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  rapid  plates  could  be  obtained  with  unwashed 
emulsion  ;  when  using  it  he  had  obtained  a  good  negative  with  an  exposure  of 
five  seconds,  using  a  2b  lens  with  a  No.  2  stop  ;  this  was  in  the  studio,  with  no 
sunshine  at  the  time,  but  a  fairly  good  light. 

Mr.  Haddon’s  negative  had  been  taken  with  a  stop,  seven  seconds 
exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  plate  produced  at  the  previous  meeting  was  so 
crystalline  on  the  surface  that  it  seemed  to  be  covered  with  Epsom  salts. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  that  the  plates  produced  on  the  present  evening 
had  merely  a  matt  surface. 

Mr.  Henderson  would  not  expect  spots  with  the  merely  matt-surfaced  plates 
produced  that  evening. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  stated  that  the  filtering  of  unwashed  emulsion  seemed  to 
reduce  crystallisation  ;  he  did  not  know  why.  He  had  found  the  crystallisa¬ 
tion  to  be  still  further  reduced  by  afterwards  adding  to  the  emulsion  some  gum 
ammoniacum  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  exhibited  various  prints  from  the  same  negatives,  some 
of  which  prints  were  on  albumenised  paper,  the  others  on  platinotype  paper  ; 
he  should  like  the  opinion  of  those  present  as  to  which  were  the  most  pleasing. 
He  also  exhibited  a  picture  to  show  that  a  tolerably  good  photographic  likeness 
could  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  room. 

Mr.  Haddon  remarked  that  there  was  more  detail  in  the  silver  prints,  which 
looked  like  summer  alongside  the  wintry  appearance  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Trinks  thought  the  platinum  prints  the  more  artistic. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  was  of  opinion  that  the  platinotype  prints  were  the  more 
artistic,  but  that  the  albumenised  paper  prints  contained  most  detail. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  thought  it  to  be  generally  admitted  that  slight  loss  of 
detail  was  a  characteristic  of  platinotype  prints. 

Mr.  Wellington  exhibited  two  negatives,  one  of  which  had  turned  yellow 
during  the  final  washing,  whilst  the  other  was  unchanged  ;  the  effect,  he  said, 
depended  altogether  upon  the  make  of  the  plates.  They  had  both  been 
developed  with  potash  ;  the  emulsion  on  one  of  the  plates  was  prepared  by  the 
ammonia  process,  and  that  on  the  other  by  the  boiling  process  ;  the  former  had 
turned  yellow. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  found  that  rubbing  a  negative  with  oil  of  turpentine  would 
remove  silver  stains  from  an  unvarnished  negative. 

Mi’.  Trinks  had  found  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  the  rubbing  produced  the  actual  effect ;  with  water 
they  could  not  rub,  hence  the  use  of  the  turpentine. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  if  the  stains  went  all  through  the  film  the  turpentine 
would  not  act. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  not  said  that  it  would  act  in  every  case,  but  in  some 
instances  it  was  very  useful  for  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  brown  spots. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  such  stains  were  easily  removed  when  they 
were  not  old. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  strong  cyanide  of  potassium  would  remove  them  ; 
it  must  be  left  on  the  plate  a  very  short  time,  then  it  would  do  the  negative  no 
harm. 

Mr.  Mackie  responded  that  turpentine  was  safer  to  use,  as  it  was  less  likely 
to  injure  the  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  his  solicitor  was  trying  to  induce  the  Public 
Prosecutor  to  take  up  the  Northampton  case,  mentioned  at  previous  meetings. 

The  question  whether  the  Association  should  emphasise  its  next  annual 
meeting  by  a  ball  or  soiree  was  postponed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at  the  offices  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  181,  Aldersgate-street,  on  the  6th  instant,— Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  presiding. 

Messrs.  Henry  Dixon,  F.  Francis,  W.  M.  Garner,  J.  0.  Woodley,  Alfred 
Benjafield  (London),  and  E.  S.  Baker  (Birmingham),  were  elected  members  ot 
the  Association. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Committee  since  February  [see  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  February  13]  was  reported'  to  the  meeting.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  good  work  done  by  the  Society  was  greater  than 
generally  supposed,  considering  that  its  operations  could  not  be  published  in 


detail.  After  thoroughly  discussing  the  Association  in  its  various  aspects,  it 
was  finally  resolved,  “That,  although  the  response  to  the  advertisement 
[see  Journal,  March  6]  was  disappointing  to  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  the 
additional  membership  (twenty-four)  was  encouraging ;  and  reviewing  the 
utility  of  the  actual  benevolent  work  done,  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  would  be  continued.” 

The  officers  for  1883  would  remain  in  office. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  at  eight  o'clock. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th 
inst.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs. 
G.  M.  Satchfield  and  Alfred  Warner  were  duly  elected  members. 

The  subjects  for  competition  at  the  June  meeting  were  announced  as  follows : — 
7  see  you,  and  An  Interior.  The  votes  of  the  members  present  having  been 
taken  on  the  pictures  sent  in  for  the  May  competition,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Branfill 
was  found  to  have  gained  the  majority  in  each  case,  the  subjects  being  A  News¬ 
paper  Boy,  and  A  Country  Lane. 

Mr.  C.  Hussey,  junr.,  exhibited  an  instantaneous  shutter  and  automatic 
exposing  apparatus,  which,  it  was  stated,  would  give  an  instantaneous  exposure, 
or,  by  adjusting  a  screw,  the  time  could  be  extended  to  several’ minutes.  It 
could  be  worked  either  on  the  hood  of  the  lens  or  on  the  diaphragm  slot,  and 
was  actuated  by  pneumatic  means. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  the  principle  difficulty  in  connection  with  pneumatic 
shutters  was  leakage  of  the  bellows,  which  militated  against  long  exposures. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  he  used  an  electrical  exposing  arrangement,  which 
worked  inside  the  camera,  and  occupied  little  more  space  than  the  diameter  of 
the  len.  employed.  He  described  it,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman, 
promised  to  show  it  at  a  future  meeting. 

Two  questions  were  then  read  from  the  question-box  : — “  Is  it  desirable  to 
form  a  central  photographic  Society,  as  recently  proposed  ?”  and  “  When  a 
plate  is  developed,  is  the  amount  of  reduction  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  light  which  has  acted  upon  the  plate.” 

A  letter  was  read  in  connection  with  the  first  question,  inviting  the  Society 
to  send  delegates  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Society  so  far  as 
they  were  known.  These  comprised,  amongst  others,  the  watching  over 
photographic  interest  in  Bills  before  Parliament,  such  as  the  Poisons  Act, 
Copyright,  kc.,  Preservation  of  Commons,  cheap  railway  fares,  and  the  general 
interests  of  photographers  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foxlee  and  others,  that  such  an  association  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  South  London  Society  to  engage  them¬ 
selves  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  question,  it  was  negatived.  On  the  second 
question  the  Chairman  remarked  that  if  reduction  were  strictly  proportionate 
to  the  action  of  light,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  “reversed  action.” 

Mr.  C.  V.  Poirson  inquired  whether,  if  there  had  been  only  just  sufficient 
exposure,  a  point  would  be  reached  at  which  the  developer  ceased  to  act,  and 
also  if  there  would  be  any  reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver  without  the 
previous  action  of  light. 

The  Chairman  said  that  silver  bromide  in  the  presence  of  gelatine  would  be 
only  slowly  reduced  except  after  light  had  acted.  If  gelatine  were  not  present, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  rapidly  reduced  without  previous  insolation,  but 
that  gelatine  did  not  exert  a  restraining  influence  proportionate  to  the  action 
of  light. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  said  that  an  under-exposed  plate  left  in  the  soda  developer 
for  two  hours  had  become  extremely  dense  without  acquiring  further  detail. 

Mr.  Bridge  employed  a  concentrated  developer  in  cases  of  known  under¬ 
exposure,  while  under  reverse  conditions  he  diluted  largely. 

Mr.  Ashman  stated  that  many  of  Mr.  Cobb's  instantaneous  street  views 
occupied  a  couple  of  hours  in  development. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  Messrs.  Bridge  and  Ashman  having  promised 
papers  on  Development  and  Hints  for  Summer  Work  respectively. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  iu  5,  St.  Andrew-squai  e, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  6th  May, — Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  presiding. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  George  Gilchrist  were  elected  ordinaiy  members 
of  the  Society ;  and  Dr.  James  Fowlis,  34,  Heriot  Row,  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Sidey  for  election  at  next  meeting. 

Several  notices  of  motions  for  next  meeting  having  been  tabled,  the  Secrf.- 
tary  read  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  on  their  Rapid  C<nit<o  t 
Printing  Paper  [see  page  311].  A  large  number  of  remarkably  fine  irints 
were  submitted  to  illustrate  the  paper. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  at  the  prints 
submitted,  stating  they  were  the  finest  he  had  yet  seen.  He  would  like  to  see 
them  compared  with  the  very  finest  albumen  prints  from  the  same  negative. 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  certain  defects  found  in  the  working  of  certain 
brands  of  rapid  contact  paper,  Messrs.  Jameson,  Turnbull,  and  W  haul 
thought  that  the  peculiar  “bloom”  or  “foggy  haze”  occasionally  met  with, 
and  which  is  fatal  to  small  work,  was  largely  due  to  some  quality  of  the 
gelatine  emploved.  The  defect  was  generally  made  less  apparent  by  fini'-hing 
with  an  enamel  surface. 

Mr.  Whaite  next  described,  with  demonstrations,  several  ways  by  which 
home-made  bellows  for  cameras  could  be  produced.  The  adhesive  material 
he  employed,  and  which  he  recommended  above  everything  eke,  was  the 
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ordinary  shoemaker’s  paste,  as  obtained  from  the  dealer  in  shoemaker’s 
materials. 

An  interesting  photograph  by  Mr.  Tamkin,  taken  by  artificial  light,  showing 
a  large  group  of  members  of  the  “  *  *  *  Club  ”  and  their  friends,  was  ex¬ 
amined  with  much  interest. 

A  conversation  concerning  the  annual  excursion  and  the  recent  amateur 
exhibition  in  London  (from  which  five  medals  came  to  the  members  of  this 
Society)  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  on  the  8th  instant,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin, — Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Magee,  expressing  his  great  regret  that  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  from  town  prevented  his  giving  his  paper  on  Ccdlotype. 

Dr.  Scott  presented  the  annexed  tables,  the  first  which  he  had  himself 
calculated  and  verified  by  experiment,  was  intended  to  assist  in  arriving  at  the 
correct  time  of  exposure  at  various  hours  and  various  periods  of  the  year  as 
compared  with  that  of  mid-day  in  May  or  June,  which  lie  adopted  as  a 
standard.  Thus,  if  under  given  conditions  of  lens,  plate,  and  subject,  a  certain 
view  at  or  about  mid-day  in  June  would  require  one  second  exposure,  the  same 
subject  at  four  p.m.  in  March  would  require  three  seconds,  or  at  eight  p.m.  in 
February,  ten  seconds.  The  second  table  is  a  slight  modification  of  Mr.  Burton’s 
valuable  exposure  table,  adding  a  column  for  “Building  and  Landscape  Fore¬ 
ground,”  the  want  of  which  was  a  serious  omission  in  Mr.  Burton’s  table. 
Messrs.  J.  Y.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Woodworth,  T.  A.  Bewley,  and  G.  Mansfield, 
took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 


Table  of  Comparative  Exposures.  [J.  A .  Scott. ) 


Hour  of  Day. 

A.M.  P.M. 

June 

May 

July 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

If 

11 

2 

31 

4 

11 
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1 

1 
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21 

4 

5 

10 

2 

1 

1 
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5 

6 
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1 
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4 

*12 

*16 
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H- 
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2 

3 

*10 
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— 

7 
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2 

2i 
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*6 
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— 

6 

6 

21 

*3 

*6 

.  — 
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— 

— 

5 

7 

*5 

*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

8 

*1 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  The  accuracy  of  these  figures  would  be  affected  by  a  yellow  sunset. 


Mr.  Burton's  Table  of  Comparative  Exposures  {slightly  altered  from  Almanac). 


Sea  and  Sky.  J 

Open  Landscape. 

Landscape  and 
Foreground. 

Buildings. 

Heavy  Foliage. 
Foreground. 

Portrait  out  of 
Doors. 

1 

Portrait  in 
Studio  Light. 

Portrait  in 
ordinary  Room. 

Under  Trees. 

Fairly  Lighted 
Interiors.  - 

Badly  Lighted 
Interiors. 

f 

10 

tV  sec- 

sec. 

1  sec. 

2  sec. 

16  sec. 

1  min. 

21  min. 

1  hour 

f 

-?-  sec. 

1^  sec. 

4  sec. 

8  sec. 

1  mill. 

4  min. 

10  min. 

2  hours 

J 

eT 

Vj  sec. 

5  sec. 

16  sec. 

32  sec. 

4  min. 

16  min. 

40  min. 

8  hours 

Dr.  Scott  introduced  a  discussion  on  Pictorial  Effects  in  Photography,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  drew  attention  to  tire  various  principles  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  desire  to  produce  not  merely  portraits  of  places, 
but  veritable  pictures.  Numerous  diagrams  were  shown  illustrative  of  the 
various  effects  of  the  same  objects  taken  from  slightly  different  points  of  view 
and  under  different  conditions  of  light  and  shade.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
such  figures  as  are  introduced  subordinate  to  the  main  subject  of  the  picture 
was  also  touched  upon,  together  with  many  other  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
II.  P.  Robinson’s  work  on  Pictorial  Effects. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Conan,  Dr.  Pearsall,  an  amateur  artist  of 
some  note,  who  has  recently  called  in  photography  to  his  aid,  proceeded  to 
criticise  Dr.  Scott’s  views  at  some  length,  somewhat  unsparingly  expres¬ 
sing  the  opinion  that,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  photographers  were,  almost 
without  an  exception,  “complete  Philistines,”  and  that  there  was  too  much 
“  brutal  truth”  in  photography  for  it  ever  to  be  possible  to  produce  anything 
really  deserving  the  name  of  art. 

The  evening  being  now  somewhat  advanced,  the  discussion  was  closed  with  a 
few  words  in  reply  from  Dr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Richard  Millar  was  elected  member,  and  Mr.  Semple  proposed  for 
election. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Law  Institute 
on  May  7th,  the  President,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  of  Lowmoor, 
was  elected  a  member. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  season  was  arranged  to  be  at  Peckhover, 
near  Bradford,  at  half-past  two  on  Saturday,  May  16th,  to  be  followed  by  a 
trip  to  Bingley,  on  May  30th,  and  Hardcastle  Graggs,  on  June  2nd. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Scorah,  Hon.  Secretary,  showed  a  patent  camera,  by  Mr.  J.  Bill*  lilt, 
Manchester,  which  is  built  on  the  Kinnear  principle,  but  has  no  loose  screws, 
and  is  much  more  portable,  the  hall-plate  weighing  only  two  pounds,  and  being 
only  two  inches  thick  ;  there  is  also  a  clever  arrangement  for  putting  the  dark 
slide  into  the  back  either  way  up  without  a  reversing  frame.  The  Secretary 
also  showed  some  very  fine  coloured  photographs,  done  by  the  Cundall  Photo 
Tintograph  process,  which  were  much  admired  ;  a  new  brass  triangle,  with 
billiard-cue  tips  fixed  on  the  top  to  prevent  scratching  the  camera,  was  also 
shown. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  nth  instant,  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street, — Mr.  \V.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair;  Dr.  T.  II. 
Morton  in  the  vice-chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  Society,  DrT.  II.  Morton  gave  an  interesting 
report  of  the  members’  first  trip,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  April,  to 
Eyam,  Middleton  Dale,  and  Froggatt  Edge.  The  day  was  very  line,  and  a 
good  coach  load  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  well  equipped  for  picture  hunting 
left  the  Masonic  Hall  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  a  cool  but  beautiful  drive, 
arranged  their  battery  at  Foxhouse  for  the  first  shot.  When  the  journey  was 
resumed,  many  lovely  pictures  were  noticed  and  wished  for  on  the  way,  but 
no  further  work  was  done  until  the  whole  force  took  up  positions  in  the 
entrance  corner  of  Eyam  Churchyard,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  sacred  pile, 
with  its  interesting  surroundings,  was  imprinted  on  at  least  a  dozen  plates. 
The  interior,  the  cross,  and  other  notable  portions,  were  also  secured,  when 
the  members  began  to  march  towards  Middleton  Dale,  working  as  they  went, 
until  they  met  at  the  “Moon  Inn,”  and  partook  of  a  well-provided  dinner,  at 
which  plates,  variously  sensitised  by  Mrs.  Tricket,  were  developed  and  cleared 
in  the  members’ best  style.  After  dinner  the  coach  then  conveyed  the  party 
to  Froggatt,  where  more  pictures  were  taken,  but  this  spot  would  have  been 
better  a  few  hours  earlier. 

There  Avere  about  seventy  pictures  taken,  and  many  placed  on  the  table  for 
inspection  at  Tuesday’s  meeting.  The  “May”  Competition  Pictures  Avcrc 
then  brought  forward  for  judgment,  the  subject  being  “Interiors,”  and  was 
Avon  by  a  very  beautiful  one  of  Trinity  Church,  Highjiehl,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Charles AA'ortli,  an  amateur,  the  second  in  merit  being  the  President’s.  Dr. 
Morton  slioAved  several  beautiful  interiors  of  NeAvark  Cathedral,  Avhicli  were  of 
high  quality,  and  very  much  admired. 

Mr.  F.  Barber  exhibited  a  neAv  and  ingenious  camera-holder  for  attaching  to 
either  tricycle,  gate,  Avail,  boat,  or  anything  to  get  a  picture  in  an  aAvkAvard 
position.  It  Avas  much  admired,  but  considered  expensive. 

Mr.  J.  Bennett,  of  Dronfield,  slioAved  a  number  of  photographs  of  Zulus 
taken  at  the  Cape,  Avhicli  Avere  very  interesting. 

The  meeting  Avas  large,  and  the  interest  kept  up  until  late. 

- * - 

DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  London 
Restaurant,  Iron  gate,  on  Wednesday  last,  6th  instant, — Mr.  Richard  Keene, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  was  transacted,  Mr.  J.  Mayle,  of  Parliament- 
street,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process  of  enlarging  by  means  of 
the  lantern.  Placing  an  ordinary  carte-de-visite  negative  of  the  Chairman  in 
the  lantern,  Mr.  Mayle  tlireAv  an  enlarged  image  of  it  on  a  screen  of  white 
paper,  and,  after  carefully  focussing  the  image,  he  substituted  a  sheet  of  pre¬ 
pared  paper  for  the  white  paper,  and  exposed  it  for  a  short  time.  He  then 
developed  it  before  the  meeting,  the  result  being  an  excellent  enlargement  of 
Mr.  Keene.  Mr.  Mayle  then  enlarged  from  a  positive  picture,  producing  an 
enlarged  negative,  Avhicli  was  also  very  successful. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayle  was  carried  by  acclamation,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  R.  Keene,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Bolden. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  a  special  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Restaurant  on  Thursday,  May  14,  at  7.30  p.m.,  Avhen  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  will  read  a  paper;  also  that  an  out-door  meeting  Avill  be 
held  at  King’s  Mills  on  Saturday,  May  16. 

Seven  neAv  members  Avere  elected,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  seventy- 
Seven. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday, 
7th  May,  when  Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine  presided. 

The  office-bearers  for  1885-86  were  elected,  as  folloAAs: — President:  J.  C. 
Cox.  —  Vice-Presidents  ;  W.  D.  Valentine  and  D.  Ireland. — Hon.  Treasurer  : 
John  Robertson.—  Hon.  Secretary:  D.  Ireland,  jun.,  Rockhill,  Broughty  Ferry. 
— Council;  Dr.  Tullocli,  A.  C.  Lamb,  G.  D.  Macdougald,  V.  C.  Baird,- J. 
Geddes,  and  A.  Guthrie. 

The  Society’s  dark  room  Avas  then  brought  under  consideration,  and  it  Avas 
decided  to  throw  it  open  to  all  members  of  the  Association  ;  keys  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Secretary  at  one  shilling. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald  then  gave  a  most  interesting  lecturette  on  The 
Detection  and  Estimation  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Hyposulphite  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Material.  Mr.  Macdougald’s  apparatus  consisted  of  a  Woolff’s  bottle 
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for  generating  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  on  pure  zinc, 
the  “apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  gas  impinged  on  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  a  lead  salt.  It  was  shown  that  the  hydrogen  had 
no  action  on  the  test-paper;  but  on  hyposulphite  being  added  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  set  free,  the  result  being  that  the  paper  was  darkened  by  the 
formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

In  order  to  show  the  delicacy  of  the  test,  the  lecturer  added  to  one  of  the 

cl -of  apparatus  a  few  drops  of  an  excessively  dilute  solution  of  hypo,  and 
after  the  action  had  proceeded  for  some  minutes  he  passed  round  the  lead- 
paper,  which  showed  a  distinct  discolouration ;  he  estimated  the  quantity  of 
hypo  added  to  be  §  q  q  q  of  a  giain. 

Mr.  Macdougald  stated  that  a  print  had  been  handed  him  to  test  which  had 
undergone  the  following  treatment  after  fixing  Washed  in  six  changes  of 
water ;  washed  for  twelve  hours  in  an  automatic  washer ;  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  ;  washed  under  a  tap.  This  print  he  had  cut  up  and  macerated  in  water, 
and  on  testing  in  the  manner  described  a  distinct  trace  of  hyposulphite  was 
found. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Macdougald,  and  the  meeting  shortly  after  adjourned. 

— - 4- - - 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  CENTRAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  proposed 
Society  is  to  the  protection  of  Commons  (for  want,  I  suppose,  of  anything 
more  strictly  photographic),  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  promoters 
will  instruct  him  to  take  in  hand,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  Peckham  Rye,  Hampstead  Heath,  and  a  few  others  within 
the  Metropolitan  radius,  and  protect  them  from  the  numerous  class  of 
operators  who  “run”  the  Sunday  art  (?)  business  in  such  localities? 
This  should  be  a  congenial  task. — Yours,  &c. 

May  12,  1885.  A  Member  of  the  South  London  Society. 


A  CAMERA  FOR  MAKING  SEVERAL  EXPOSURES  ON  ONE  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  that  your  French  correspondent,  Professor  Stebbing 
describes  a  French  made  camera,  by  M.  Rucket,  with  revolving  and  sliding 
front  combined,  for  taking  several  pictures  on  one  plate.  Some  three 
months  back  I  made  a  camera  exactly  the  same  as  described  by  your 
correspondent,  for  a  Mr.  J.  Adams  of  Perry  Bar,  near  Birmingham.  He 
has  informed  me  that  he  finds  it  works  exceedingly  well,  and  it  enables 
him  to  get  over  his  work  more  readily.  He  will  be  pleased  to  show  it  to 
any  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  feels  interested  in  it. — Yours,  &c. 

Windmill  Street,  Horsefair,  Birmingham.  W.  J.  Smith. 

[There  is  nothing  whatever  new  in  the  above  idea.  We  described 
a  method  of  adapting  a  camera  for  taking  txvo  or  more  pictures  on  the 
same  plate  during  the  early  part  of  last  year  (see  page  241),  and  more 
than  one  maker  issues  cameras  so  fitted. — Eds.] 


IlYDROKINONE  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  later  experience  has  im¬ 
proved  practice.  As  to  expense,  I  pay  4s.  per  ounce  for  the  hydrokinone 
but  at  that  price  it  developes  74  x  5  plates  at  eight  a  penny,  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  this  ingredient  in  the  developer  is  concerned.  This  does  not  strike 
me  as  being  expensive.  Lastly,  I  must  leave  to  others  better  qualified,  to 
say  what  is  the  function  of  the  acid.  I  can  only  give  my  experience,  and 
offer  a  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  power  of  the  reducing  agent  is  intensified, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  accelerated  in  the  presence  of 
the  chemical  reaction  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  my  use  of  it  tending  to  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  action  ceases  sooner  than  if  no  acid  is  used  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  a  gain,  at  least  in  one,  if  not  more  ways,  by  getting  the 
development  over  more  quickly,  thereby  diminishing  liability  to  frill, 
although  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  even  on  that  score.  The  negative 
is  not  quite  so  dense  by  the  use  of  the  acid,  and  this  formula  gives  great 
density  without.  The  slightly  red  shade  gives  increased  printing  density, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  otherwise  the  negative  may  be  thought 
o  be  thinner  than  it  really  is.  One  word  before  closing.  Don’t  let  your 
correspondent  complain  ;  he  gets  no  clear  glass.  Theoretically,  I  contend, 
there  .ought  to  be  no  such  thing.  Practically,  I  think,  my  hydrokinone 
and  potass  negatives  are  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of  it,  and  so  I 
believe  clear  glass  arises  from  the  developer  being  imperfect  in  its  ‘  selective  ’ 
powers,  a  virtue  that  Captain  Abney,  the  introducer  of  this  developer, 
rightly  claims  for  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

May  11,  1885. 


EXPLANATORY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  notice  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  the 
extraordinary  communication  from  Professor  Stebbing,  which  appears  in 
your  valuable  Journal  of  last  Friday. 

First  let  me  answer  the  learned  Professor’s  enquiry. 

The  dark  slide,  which  has  made  the  Professor  so  unhappjq  was  not 
invented  till  after  the  camera  has  obtained  the  medal.  That  medal  was 
granted  to  the  camera,  and  the  said  camera  had  the  ordinary  dark  slides 
with  it  at  the  time.  In  my  pamphlet  I  distinctly  state  that,  although  a 
desirable  addition  to  a  photographer’s  kit,  I  do  not  recommend  it  in  place 
of  the  usual  dark  slides.  Not  on  account  of  any  of  the  reasons  named  by 
the  Professor,  but  because  the  time  required  to  change  the  plates  is  greater 
than  is  needed  to  substitute  one  ordinary  dark  slide  for  another. 

The  objection  that  such  sensitive  plates  cannot  be  changed  in  such  a 
way  is  most  puerile.  In  point  of  fact  such  plates  are  changed  in  that  way, 
not  only  with  this  slide,  but  with  others,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  find  in  England  many  who  regularly  change  their  plates  in  a 
bag.  As  to  the  scratching  of  the  films,  no  such  thing  happens  if  the 
slide  is  properly  managed ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  provided,  so  that  when 
the  slide  lies  face  up,  the  top  plate  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  slide  being 
then  turned  over,  the  plate  can  be  put  into  the  space  at  the  back  without 
the  least  danger  of  scratching. 

The  Professor  says  that  I  “  unhappily  ”  sent  him  two  of  the  new  slides. 
Why,  “  unhappily  ?  ” 

The  slides  were  invented  to  facilitate  the  exposure  of  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  “  wonderful”  films.  Through  my  clumsiness  or  ignorance  of  the 
properties  of  those  films,  I  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  masses  of  rolled  up 
gelatine  instead  of  the  negatives  which  I  hoped  for,  and  in  consequence  of 
my  failure  in  that  direction  I  adapted  the  slides  for  the  use  of  glass  plates 
instead  of  films.  The  Professor  ordered  from  me  two  slides,  and  I  sent 
them.  It  would  be  as  just  for  me  to  have  said  that  the  Professor  had 
“  unhappily  ”  sent  me  a  quantity  of  his  films,  as  for  him  to  say  that  I  had 
‘  ‘  unhappily  ”  sent  him  two  of  my  slides.  In  both  instances  the  failure  to 
give  satisfaction  most  probably  arose  from  the  ignorance  or  clumsiness  of 
the  manipulator. 

The  Professor  has  wisely  separated  my  camera  from  the  “  wonderful  ” 
slides,  and  has  granted  a  fair  mead  of  praise  to  the  former.  As  to  the 
latter  I  shall  some  day  have  the  honour  of  showing  it  at  the  technical 
meeting  of  the  parent  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  D.  McKellen. 

Manchester,  May  11,  1885. 

- - 

lExdjange  Column. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  bid  in  no  ease  do  ice  insert  any  arli i  tc 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cod  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Will  exchange  a  sea-view  by  Marion  for  an  interior. — Address,  H.  C.,  122, 
Newington  Butts,  London,  S.E. 

Will  exchange  three  dozen  lantern  photographs  (Continental),  by  Ferrier,  for 
half-plate  burnisher  in  good  condition. — Address,  J.  Wheeler,  1S2,  London- 
road,  Liverpool. 

Field  glass  by  Dallmever,  cost  £10  10s.  ;  exchange  whole-plate  bellows  camera 
and  backs,  or  quarter-plate  bellows  camera  and  half  ditto. — Address,  S. ,  20, 
Montpelier-road,  N.W. 

Wanted,  a  superior  square  camera  for  plates  12x10,  brass  bound,  with  three 
or  six  double  backs,  in  exchange  for  a  first-class  telescope,  and  difference  in 
cash. — Address,  E.  Boutin,  Gibraltar. 

Ross’  No.  3  C.-D.-V.  rapid  portrait  lens  (cost  £11  10s.)  in  exchange  for  12  x  10 
landscape  camera  with  double  slides  ;  must  be  in  good  condition. — Addre  s, 
W.  Bristow,  2,  Kelvin-grove,  Sydenham. 

Lantern  camera  for  plates  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  leather  lndlow-q 
rack  and  pinion,  and  twelve  double  slides.  What  offers  ? — Address,  G.  Y.  J. 
PoiRlN,  2,  Eardley-villas,  Eardley-road,  Streatham. 

Will  exchange  Robinson’s  Pictorial  Photograph;/  for  Abney’s  Instruct :  in 
Photography  (last  edition),  or  any  similar  work  on  the  aesthetics  of  photo¬ 
graphy.— Address,  E.  A.  R.,  care  of  E.  C\,  62  and  64,  Ludgate-hill  (A.  &  G. 
Taylor). 

Quarter-plate  portrait  lens  and  stops,  model  steam  engine,  gem  camera  and 
lens,  violin  and  bow,  dynamo  castings  and  wire  complete,  twelve  number- 
Illustrated  Sports.  Wanted,  backgrounds,  &c.,  or  12  x  10  camera.— Address, 
W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

Wanted,  Photographic  Metes  in  exchange  for  the  British  Journal  ok  Fid >d  - 
GllAPHY,  posted  Mondays :  10  x  8  double  dark  slide,  equal  new ;  exchange 
instantaneous  shutter  with  pneumatic  ball. — Address,  H.  Couch,  3,  The 
Grove,  South  Lambeth- road,  S.W. 

I  will  exchange  a  Ross’  84x6i  rapid  symmetrical  and  instantaneous  shutter  to 
fit,  both  new,  for  a  No.  8  portable  symmetrical.  Would  also  exchange  a 
15  x  12  brass-bound  tourist’s  camera,  with  all  the  latest  improvement-  an  1 
one  double  dark  slide,  for  a  No.  10  portable  symmetrical. — Address,  \\  ateo- 
man,  Photographer,  Penge,  S.E. 
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French  cabinet  lens,  suitable  for  large  heads,  &c.,  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  to 
exchange  for  whole-plate  camera  or  anything  useful ;  also  5x4  bellows-body 
camera,  slide,  and  Cola’s  carte  lens  for  exchange  ;  anything  useful.— Address, 
A.  Elcho,  New-street,  Basingstoke. 

Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  85  x  6J,  or  10  x  8,  wanted  in  exchange  for  quarter- 
plate  tourist  camera  with  one  single  and  three  double  backs,  in  solid  leather 
case,  long  focus,  specially  made  by  Meagher,  nearly  new. — Address,  J.  T. 
Field,  8,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

I  will  give  a  good,  serviceable  rear-steering  tricycle  and  a  quantity  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  (backgrounds,  studio  furniture,  whole-plate  portrait  lens, 
and  a  first-class  ten-square  camera,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  three 
double  dark  slides,  &c.),  in  exchange  for  a  front-steering  tricycle ;  or  will 
give  wholly  photographic  exchange  .—Address,  James  Tosh,  Padanarm,  Forfar. 

For  sale  or  exchange,  Cadett’s  patent  pneumatic  shutter  for  lens,  flange  of 
diameter  two  and  three-eighths  inches  and  under  ;  also  Reynolds  &  Branson’s 
Phoenix  shutter,  fits  Dallmeyer’s  half-plate  rectilinear  lens.  I  will  either 
take  cash  or  exchange  for  Photographic  News  or  British  Journal  of 
Photography  prior  to  1884,  or  either  of  the  Year  Boohs  prior  to  1884. 
Difference  adjusted. — Address,  W.  H.  Woolf,  1  Nelson-street,  Hull. 

- 4. - 

Anstoevs  to  (fTomspontunw. 


Notice. — Bach  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  noh  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  ride  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Stuart,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. —  Three  Photographs  of  Sir 
William  Collins,  Ex-Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

Amateur.— See  answer  to  Rev.  W.  D. 

B.  Fenton. — Place  the  collodion  on  one  side  for  a  few  days,  and  the  sediment 
will  subside  to  the  bottom,  when  the  clear  portion  may  be  decanted.  This 
is  much  better  than  filtering. 

Litho. — The  ink  you  are  using  is  too  thick.  Thin  it  down  with  a  little 
“middle  varnish.”  If  it  still  (appears  to  be  too  sticky,  add  a  very  small 
quantity  (a  few  drops  only)  of  olive  oil. 

A  Foggy  Man. — The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  that  you  are  using  a  sample  of 
gelatine  that  produces  green  fog.  Procure  fresh  from  another  source,  and,  we 
have  little  doubt,  your  present  difficulty  will  cease. 

1’.  J.  Drew. — A  very  good  formula  for  the  “dusting-on”  process,  for  the 
reproduction  of  negatives,  is  grape-sugar  four  drams,  gum  arabic  six  drams, 
water  ten  ounces,  bichromate  of  potash  three  drams. 

Wilts. — Possibly  the  lens  is  a  very  good  one,  though  it  bears  no  name. 
Without  an  actual  examination  it  is  impossible  to  judge  its  merits.  From 
your  description  we  imagine  it  is  of  French  manufacture. 

Transparency. — The  strength  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  solution  is 
immaterial.  Ten  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  convenient  strength  to  employ. 
The  stronger  the  solution,  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  action. 

Resittings. — We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject,  but  as 
they  are  all,  more  or  less,  to  the  same  purport,  and  only  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  said  before,  no  good  would  result  from  their  insertion. 

Balmoral  Castle. — If  you  refer  to  page  244  of  the  Almanac,  you  will  find  a 
table  for  converting  the  French  fluid  measure  into  English.  With  its  aid  you 
can  easily  convert  the  formula  into  “plain  understandable  reading”  for 
yourself. 

S.  J.  G. — The  fault  of  the  retouching  arises  from  your  having  employed  much 
too  soft  a  pencil  for  the  more  delicate  parts.  In  retouching  pencils  so  soft 
as  the  BB  are  rarely  used.  The  HH  and  and  six  H’S  are  those  commonly 
employed. 

R.  Henderson. — If  you  do  not  mind  the  height  of  the  apparatus,  we  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  take  the  pictures  direct  up  to  the  size  you  mention. 
Most  commercial  enlargers  prefer  daylight,  when  they  can  get  it.  However 
good  work  can,  and  is,  done  by  artificial. 

A.  R.  Price. — Your  proposed  new  studio  will,  without  doubt,  answer  quite 
well  so  for  ns  we  can  judge  from  the  sketch  ;  but  we  very  much  question  if 
the  district  surveyor  will  permit  of  the  erection  of  such  a  building.  Your 
neighbours,  we  strongly  suspect,  would  also  protest  against  it  strongly. 

S.  G.  W. — The  reason  your  new  “  gold  ”  frames  have  turned  black  in  places  is, 
that  they  are  not  gold  at  all,  but  what  is  known  as  “gilt.”  It  is  simply 
silver  foil  lacquered  over,  and  when  the  lacquer  gets  accidentally  rubbed  oft', 
the  silver  becomes  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and,  of  course,  becomes 
tarnished. 


W.  D.  J. — There  certainly  is  no  remedy  in  your  case.  What  will  eliminate 
the  fog,  produced  by  light,  will  also  destroy  the  image.  However,  il  the 
plates  have  received  a  full  exposure,  and  you  proceed  cautiously  in  the 
development,  you  may  possibly  obtain  fairly  good  negatives.  <  'ominencu 
with  a  weak  developer  and  feel  your  way.  With  care,  provided  the  action 
of  light  is  but  slight,  many,  if  not  all,  the  plates  may  be  saved. 

Wath-on-Df.arne. — 1.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  2.  All  will  depend 
upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the^  plate  and  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  term, 
“  instantaneous  dry  plates  ”  means  nothing,  as  a  guide  to  sensitiveness.  You 
can  only  ascertain  the  exposure  required  by  direct  experience.  .‘!.  Yes ; 
Bigelow’s  Album  is  such  a  work  as  you  require.  But,  it  is,  we  believe,  out 
of  print.  You  may,  however,  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  by  advertising. 

Novice. — Tf  the  colour  rubs  off  the  background  you  have  made  by  the  “  powder 
process,”  it  is  clear  you  have  used  too  little  dextrine  in  its  preparation. 
What  you  will  have  to  do  now  is  to  mix  up  some  fresh  colour,  adding  con¬ 
siderably  more  dextrine.  Then  place  the  background  on  the  floor,  make  it 
thoroughly  wet,  then  dust  on  the  colour,  and  work  it  well  in  with  the  brush, 
as  before.  The  second  coat,  if  plenty  of  dextrine  be  used,  will  fix  the  first. 

Rev.  W.  D. — Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  and  add  liquor  ammonia, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  first  thrown  down  is  redissolved.  Then 
add  a  small  crystal  or  two  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  cause  a  slight  precipitate,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  free  ammonia  and  filter.  For  the  moment 
we  do  not  remember  the  method  of  cooking  referred  to.  We  have  had  not 
practical  experience  with  the  process  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Society 
of  France.  After  diluting  the  silver  bath,  or  adding  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
expose  the  solution  to  sunlight  for  a  few  days  before  filtering  and  making  up 
the  strength. 

Alf.x.  Gray. — The  plaster  of  Paris  reflector,  mentioned,  will  answer  very 
well.  Commercial  enlargers  usually  employ  looking-glass,  and  sometimes 
a  white  paper  or  calico  screen.  Whatever  may  be  said  theoretically  against 
the  enlarging  apparatus  referred  to,  very  excellent  work  is  produced  with  it. 
In  making  enlargements,  the  diffused  daylight  condensers  are  not  employed, 
the  light  from  the  sky  being  reflected  through  the  negative  by  a  reflector 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  illuminate  it  equally  all  over.  We  have  seen 
many  enlargements  from  the  small  negatives  mentioned,  but  we  can  scarcely 
endorse  our  correspondent’s  opinion  that  an  expert  could  not  tell  them  from 
direct  pictures  ;  but  they  were  very  good.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  large  pictures 
are  made  from  twelve  by  ten  negative?. 

- 4. - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  will  be  On  the  Preparation  of  Backgrounds. 
The  Saturday  out-door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bushey,  near  Watford,  Herts. 
Trains  from  Euston  at  1.35  p.m. 

Light  and  Matter. — Scientists  say  that  colour  is  not  a  property  of  matter, 
but  of  light.  Yet  the  chap  whose  eye  was  blackened  by  his  opponent’s  list 
thinks  the  colour  was  not  only  caused  by  property  of  matter,  but  confoundedly 
heavy  matter  too. — American  Druggist. 

The  Woodbury  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  subscription  list  open  for  some  time 
longer.  A  serious  relapse  has,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  occurred  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
health,  and  he  is  compelled  to  entirely  relinquish  business  of  all  kinds,  his 
condition  being  such  as  to  cause  the  greatest  anxiety  to  his  friends.  The 
supplementary  subscription  list  published  today  includes  contributions  from 
several  friends  abroad,  and  many  more  are  expected  and  promised. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  May  13,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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Cams. — The  negative  reached  us  in  innumerable  fragments,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  method  of  packing.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
small  pieces,  the  only  fault  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  very  much  over-exposed  ; 
but  as  the  largest  piece  did  not  exceed  half  a  square  inch,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Starch. — Some  tinted  mounts  have  been  found  to  ’cause  the  prints  to  fade 
quicker  than  white.  On  the  other  hand,  white  mounts  sometimes  cause 
fading  more  rapidly  than  tinted.  It  all  depends  upon  the  deleterious  matter 
in  the  paper  of  which  the  mounts  are  composed.  Starch  is  as  good  a 
mountant  as  you  can  employ,  that  is,  if  it  be  of  the  best  quality. 
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SULPHITES,  BISULPHITES,  AND  HYPOSULPHITES  :— 
THEIR  EFFECT  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

So  far  as  can  be  decided  on  a  comparatively  short  competitive 
trial,  the  preservative  effects  of  the  various  substances  we  have 
had  under  review  are  equal :  that  is  to  say,  during  the  few 
weeks  we  have  tried  them  side  by  side,  each  and  all  have  ful¬ 
filled  their  purpose  most  perfectly.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
test  be  extended  to  a  prolonged  period,  certain  differences 
might  naturally  be  anticipated  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
salts ;  the  bisulphites,  from  their  larger  proportion  of  acid, 
being  more  likely  to  withstand  the  strain  of  keeping  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  neutral  sulphites,  the  hyposulphites  again 
surpassing  the  first-named.  As  all  these  substances  appear  to 
serve  perfectly  the  part  of  preservatives  for  reasonable  periods, 
we  may  pass  on  to  consider  their  respective  effects  upon  the 
action  of  the  developer. 

The  differences  that  might  actually  be  expected  to  arise  from 
the  varying  degree  of  acidity  or  otherwise  of  the  solutions  are 
here  left  entirely  out  of  the  calculation,  for  the  reason  that  due 
allowance  was  in  all  cases  made  in  mixing  the  developer  for  the 
excess  of  acid  present  in  some  of  them;  in  fact,  as  far  as  careful 
testing  enabled  us  to  do  it,  the  quantity  of  actual  free  alkali 
present  in  the  developer  was  made  the  same  in  each  case.  The 
differences  that  could  be  anticipated  beyond  these  would  there¬ 
fore  arise  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  varying  proportions  of 
sulphite  of  soda  or  potash  in  the  several  solutions,  and  in  some 
of  them  from  the  conversion  of  the  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites 
into  hyposulphites.  We  did  not  anticipate,  nor  did  we  notice, 
any  modification  either  in  the  behaviour  of  the  developing 
solution  nor  in  the  colour  or  character  of  the  image  that  could 
be  traced  to  the  bases— potash  or  soda — of  the  various  salts ; 
we  may  therefore  confine  our  remarks  within  very  narrow 
limits. 

Taking  a  plain  freshly  made  solution  of  pyro  as  the  standard, 
and  employing  the  alkali  and  bromide  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions,  the  slightly  alkaline  sulphite  was  found  to  act  as  a 
very  slight  retarder,  to  the  extent  that  it  caused  the  developer 
to  take  a  longer  time  to  commence  its  work  without  affecting 
the  rapidity  of  its  action  when  the  image  had  commenced  to 
appear  or  the  final  result,  so  far  as  detail  and  density  were  con¬ 
cerned.  This  retarding  effect  is  scarcely  to  be  set  down  to  the 
action  of  the  sulphite  as  sulphite,  but  to  the  formation  of 
sulphate  by  decomposition,  a  view  strengthened  by  the  clearly 
established  fact  that  the  slowing  of  the  development  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  solution. 

Little  difference  in  action  was  noticeable,  when  the  alkali 
was  varied,  when  the  solutions  with  and  without  sulphite  were 
compared ;  but  in  pitting  potash  against  ammonia  much 


cleaner  and  better  coloured  results  were  obtained  with  the 
former,  especially  with  very  short  exposures  and  forced  develop¬ 
ment.  Forced  development  with  ammonia  invariably  produced 
more  or  less  green  fog,  and  the  defect  was  usually  appreciably 
more  noticeable  with  sulphite  than  without.  When  potash 
was  used,  though  abnormal  quantities  were  used  in  one  or  two 
cases,  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  green  fog  was  observable, 
nor  was  such  the  case  even  when  the  restraining  bromide  was 
altogether  omitted. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  plain  sulphite  may  be  repeated 
in  connection  with  the  other  solutions  made  without  treatment 
with  zinc;  for,  practically,  in  consequence  of  the  allowance 
made  for  the  varying  quantities  of  acid  they  contained,  the 
final  developers  were  nearly  identical,  differing  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  more  (or  less)  sodium  or  potassium  sulphite. 
This  difference  was,  however,  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect ;  sulphite  of  soda  or  potash,  however  introduced— 
whether  in  the  form  of  alkaline,  neutral  or  acid  sulphite— may 
be  accepted,  therefore,  as  possessing  a  definite  and  uniform 
power  as  a  restrainer,  whereas,  as  a  preservative,  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  acid  salt  is  the  preferable  one  to  use. 

Turning  to  the  solutions  containing  hyposulphites  or  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  we  naturally  expected  to  find  a  somewhat 
modified  series  of  results,  but  we  were  scarely  prepared  for  what 
occurred.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  saturated  solution  of 
bisulphite  of  soda  treated  with  zinc  (forming  then  hyposulphite) 
is  in  combination  with  pyro  a  developer  of  considerable  eneigy 
for  collodion  plates  at  least— even  though  very  distinctly  acid. 
Its  action  upon  gelatine  films  is,  however,  extremely  slow  and 
imperfect,  and  certainly  without  the  assistance  of  alkali  it  does 
not  form  a  practical  developer  for  such  films.  Yet,  stiangely 
enough,  in  the  alkaline  condition  it  gives  a  wonderfully 
enhanced  developing  power  to  the  pyro. 

In  the  previous  instances  cited  no  difference  whatever  was 
discoverable  in  the  energy  of  the  different  developers  so  fai  as 
the  amount  of  detail  produced  was  concerned;  but  with  the 
converted  solutions,  one,  and  in  many  cases  two  figures  highet 
were  obtained  on  the  sensitometer,  than  with  plain  fresh  pyro, 
the  colour,  density'  and  general  qualities  of  the  image  being  at 
the  same  time  superior.  In  this  case,  too,  no  material  diffeience 
could  be  found  between  the  hyposulphite  solutions  themsehes, 
though  they  came  out  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  sulphites. 

The  superiority  of  the  hyposulphites  over  the  sulphites  as 
pyTO  preservers  may  be  fairly'  assumed,  though  out  experiments 
have  not  extended  to  proof;  the  behaviour  of  the  developers 
after  the  addition  of  the  alkali  seems,  however,  to  lend  support 
to  the  assumption,  since  the  hyposulphite  solutions  lcmain  ai 
more  free  from  colouration  than  those  containing  only  sulphite, 
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If  then  Ave  have,  combined  with  superior  preservative  action,  a 
stronger  development,  the  balance  is  most  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  hyposulphites  ;  and  seeing  that  the  trouble  of 
preparation  is  so  slight,  we  fully  expect  to  hear  of  their  pretty 
general  use  in  place  of  plain  sulphite. 

— - $ — — - 

VIGNETTES  AND  VIGNETTING. 

The  term  vignette  has  now  so  recognised  a  meaning,  as 
applied  to  photographic  prints,  that  it  would  be  as  futile  to 
explain  its  import  as  to  endeavour  to  supplant  it  by  one  more 
appropriate  or  etymologically  legitimate.  At  the  present  time, 
while  a  revolution,  slow  but  continuous,  in  the  class  of  pictures 
in  demand  by  the  public  is  taking  place — the  rejection  of  the 
time-honoured  “ carte  ”  in  favour  of  the  once  rejected  “  cabinet  ” 
— there  may  also  be  seen,  we  think,  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  vignette  to  the  supply  ;  the  supply,  perhaps,  rather  than 
the  demand.  At  one  time  when  the  shop  windows  where 
celebrities  reigned  were  scanned,  a  number  of  vignettes  would 
usually  be  seen  ;  but  now  it  is  most  rare  for  any  white-margin 
cabinet  or  carte  to  be  so  exposed.  It  may  be  that  the  dealers 
find  that  photographs  thus  exhibited  are  too  rapidly  soiled  to 
permit  of  the  display  ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  advance  made  in  the  general  average  in 
quality  of  the  work  now  sent  out,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
attain  it  throughout  with  vignettes  than  with  fully  printed- 
out  portraits. 

The  public  are  more  exacting ;  the  picture  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  good  would  be  rejected  at  the  first 
glance  by  the  modern  purchaser ;  hence  the  cost  of  production  is 
increased  in  proportion,  and  indeed  more  than  in  proportion,  for 
to  obtain  a  hundred  good  cabinet  vignettes  would  involve  a  far 
greater  number  of  rejected  prints  than  the  same  number  of  non¬ 
vignettes.  What  with  metallic  spots,  irregularities  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  inequalities  in  the  now  almost  universal  tint  that  is 
given  to  albumenised  paper,  and,  further,  the  minor  defects  shown 
only  after  mounting,  the  adoption  of  vignettes  leads  to  a  greatly 
increased  outlay.  This  outlay,  in  connection  with  sale  pictures, 
brings  no  increase  in  returns,  and  the  dealers  are  less  likely  to 
buy  such  easily  damaged  stock. 

With  private  work  it  is  different ;  most  photographers  charge 
an  increased  rate  for  this  kind  of  picture,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
they  are  worth  all  the  difference  in  price  usually  made.  At  the 
same  time  the  vignette  deserves  every  encouragement:  to  be  done 
well,  and  the  finished  prints  to  have  a  first-class  appearance,  in¬ 
volve  both  skill  and  care  on  the  printer’s  part,  and  always  risks  the 
waste  of  an  inordinately  large  quantity  of  paper.  An  occasional 
dozen  or  two  of  vignettes  may  be  passed  through  the  printing 
department  without  calling  for  comment ;  but  when  anything 
like  a  large  quantity  is  required  the  skill  of  the  staff,  and  the 
resources  of  the  printing  room  will  be  closely  tested.  Similarly 
with  the  amateur ;  if  there  be  a  demand  among  his  friends  for  any 
picture  whose  prettiness  he  has  increased  by  vignetting  it,  he 
will  quickly  find  how  much  more  paper  he  will  waste  and  time 
he  will  spend,  than  if  he  had  made  plain  prints  from  his  nega¬ 
tive  in  a  more  mechanical  fashion. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  wasted 
prints  may  most  probably  occur.  At  the  outset  we  would 
say  that  we  should  consider  portraits  more  likely  by  far  than 
landscapes  to  cause  rejected  prints  ;  they  are  so  closely  scruti¬ 
nised,  and  the  average  of  work  done  this  way  is  so  high  that  a 
flaw  which  would  not  be  noticed  in  a  landscape  would  be 


pounced  upon  at  once  in  a  portrait.  Naturally  what  might 
be  termed  the  chief  special  defects  are  those  that  occur  in  the 
whites — a  metal  spot,  an  accidental  exposure  to  light,  a  slightly 
unequal  tint,  or  a  minute  patch  of  the  pink  dye,  are  defects 
that  would  be  absolutely  unnoticed  in  a  print  without  white 
margin,  but  which  may  utterly  spoil  a  vignette.  Now,  in  a 
carte ,  the  margin  is  so  comparatively  small  that  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  secure  a  large  proportion  of  prints  quite  free  from 
spots ;  but  the  more  the  margin  is  increased  in  size  the  greater 
the  liability  to  these  flaws,  a  single  one  sometimes  being  enough 
to  spoil  the  beauty  of  a  print.  Then,  again,  when  still  larger 
sizes,  past  the  cabinet,  are  used,  the  scrutiny  is  not  so  close,  and 
spots  pass  muster  which  would  cause  the  rejection  of  a  cabinet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rives  paper  is  far  more  subject  to 
these  defects  than  Saxe,  though,  per  contra ,  the  same  class  of 
results  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  latter  that  the  former 
gives ;  and  for  portraits  we  should  imagine  that  little  but 
Rives  is  now  employed.  The  iron  spots,  once  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  latter  kind  of  paper,  are  far  less  common ‘than  once 
they  were ;  but  a  close  inspection  of  a  number  of  vignettes  will 
show  that  both  in  the  paper,  and  its  coating  of  albumen,  spots 
arc  far  more  plentiful  than  pleasant.  The  black  spots  in  the 
surface  may  often  be  picked  out  with  a  needle  or  sharp  pen¬ 
knife,  and  not  show  after  pressing,  particularly  with  heat ; 
those  in  the  paper  have  to  remain  where  they  arc,  for  when  cut 
out  the  blemish  produced  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  blemish 
removed. 

Again,  in  washing,  and  in  drying  the  finished  prints,  more 
precautions  must  be  taken  against  particles  of  dirt  and  floating 
matter  becoming  attached  to  the  surface  ;  an  ordinary  print 
might  have  dozens  of  particles  upon  it,  and  not  show  one  of 
them,  while  the  most  minute  spot  will  disfigure  a  vignette  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  not  more  singular  than  true  that  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  the  work,  the  greater  the  prominence  which  small 
flaws  in  the  whites  assume.  In  a  second-rate  picture,  poorly 
printed  and  badly  vignetted,  a  small  mark  in  the  margin  would 
not  be  observed ;  in  a  carefully-printed,  well-vignetted  subject, 
a  very  small  spot  or  stain  would  be  the  fly  in  the  pot  of  honey, 
it  would  spoil  it. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  vignettes  require  additional  care  in 
selecting  the  paper,  in  printing,  in  washing,  and  in  drying. 
But  the  difficulties  do  not  end  here  ;  more  vignettes  are  spoiled, 
both  in  amateur  and  (some)  professional  hands,  in  the  after 
processes  than  in  any  other  way.  Of  course,  those  professionals 
who  make  vignettes  a  large  portion  of  their  daily  work  will 
need  no  teaching ;  though  we  may  say  we  have  seen  vignettes 
from  good  studios  that  certainly  required  a  veil  drawing  over 
them,  for  they  were  far  below  the  usual  standard  of  the  place. 
To  pass  a  mounted  picture  through  the  rolling-press  is,  at  first 
sight,  a  simple  enough  matter :  if  it  is  not  smooth  enough,  put 
more  pressure  on  :  if  the  pressure  is  too  great,  the  difficulty  of 
working  the  press  will  soon  tell.  This  is  all  very  well  for  plain 
prints  ;  but  it  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  class  of  picture  we  are 
writing  about.  An  insufficiently-pressed  picture  presents  a  very 
indifferent,  not  to  say  slovenly,  appearance  compared  with  one 
properly  rolled  ;  but  the  difficulty  with  vignettes  is  to  apply 
the  minimum  pressure  consistent  Avith  flatness  and  finish.  If 
the  press  be  not  tight  enough,  the  print  looks  rough  and 
coarse  ;  if  too  tight,  a  greasy  appearance  sets  in,  owing  to  the 
texture  of  the  paper  being  broken  doAvn,  and  so  rendered  semi¬ 
transparent,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  give  sufficient  finish  by 
pressure  this  greasiness  too  often  supervenes.  The  greatest  care 
and  attention  is  necessary ;  pressure  equal  to  that  given  to  a 
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plain  print  can  never  be  permitted  with  a  vignette  ;  the  effect 
required  must  be  obtained  by  a  more  frequent  passing  through 
the  rollers.  The  utmost  attention  is  further  needed  to  keep 
the  plate  clean  and  free  from  dust ;  it  must  be  repeatedly  wiped 
with  a  clean  cloth,  for  innocent,  and  apparently  white,  particles 
become  objectionable  black  spots  when  pressed  into  the  pure 
whites  of  the  vignette. 

All  these  precautions,  naturally,  are  required  after  every  care 
has  been  taken  in  obtaining  the  print  itself  in  the  best  way,  the 
easiest  and  rea.diest  manner  of  doing- which  we  trust  shortly  to 
discuss.  All  these  precautions  Avould  naturally  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  picture  unworthy  of  them ;  every  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  produce  a  vignette  the  best  the  negative 
would  allow  of,  and  though  we  have  before  dealt  with  the 
manner  of  doing  this,  we  trust  shortly  to  return  to  the  subject 
and  to  give  some  hints  upon  it  of  a  practical  and  useful 
character. 

- ^ - 

Photography  is  very  useful  as  a  detective,  and  has  been  of  material 
service  at  Scotland-yard  and  elsewhere.  It  enables  erasures,  and 
rubbed-out  pencil-marks  in  legal  documents  to  be  reproduced  so  as  to 
give  legibility  to  the  apparently  obliberated  writing;  and  in  old 
manuscripts  it  has  brought  to  light  valuable  matter  whose  very 
existence  was  unknown.  Signatures  have  been  enlarged  by  its  aid, 
and  forgeries,  in  consequence,  detected  ;  in  fact  when  we  begin  1o 
sum  up  its  achievements  in  this  direction,  they  present  a  total  of  by 
no  means  insignificant  proportions.  But  it  cannot  be  trepanned  and 
made  to  work  for  one  side  only  ;  hence,  though  aiding  in  the  detection 
of  forgeries,  it  also  offers  facilities  for  their  production. 


The  wonderful  _  engine-turning,  and  patterns  and  tints  elaborated 
from  words,  which  were  considered  to  offer  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  forger  are  photographically  imitated  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
the  simplest  commonplace  letter-press  would  be.  This  facility  has 
been  a  real  trouble  to  the  authorities,  and  the  latest  attempt  to  check¬ 
mate  Messieurs  the  forgers,  is  made  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Crum-Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  Gibson 
have  prepared  a  new  note,  which  is  printed  in  three  colours — brown, 
yellow,  and  blue — in  order  to  resist  the  improper  use  of  photography. 

e  sincerely  trust  they  majr  be  successful ;  but  the  use  of  variously 
coloured  screens  to  differentiate  the  action  of  the  light  allows  of 
considerable  difficulties  in  this  direction  being  overcome. 


It  is  well-known  to  old  stereoscopic  workers  that,  although  rotundity 
of  effect  with  distant  objects  is  enhanced  when  the  two  companion 
pic  tines  are  taken  from  stand-points  some  distance  apart,  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  appearance  is  destroyed,  and  the  idea  presents  itself  that  small 
models  close  at  hand  are  being  looked  at  rather  than  the  object  itself 
at  a  distance.  There  is  in  fact  in  nature  no  stereoscopic  effect  with 
very  distant  objects.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  roundness  facilitates  the  understanding  of  the  real  form, 
and  when  apparent  untruth  assists  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  truth. 


A  WHITISH  in  the  English  Mechanic  has  been  proposing  to  use  both 
eyes,  under  someAvhat  similar  conditions  to  those  we  speak  of,  with  a 
telescope.  Jt  is,  however,  shown  by  another  writer  how  distortion 
would  be  thus  produced,  and  he  instances  the  false  effects  possible 
with  photo-stereoscopic  views.  He  says,  “  one  of  our  contributors, 
Avhen  discussing  this  question  Avith  the  Avriter  in  the  early  days  of  the 
telescope,  aptly  remarked,  ‘one  could  easily  arrange  a  stereoscopic 
portrait  so  as  to  make  a  man’s  face  present  the  appearance  of  a 
hatchet  or  a  pickaxe,  and  stretch  his  nose  to  a  yard  in  length.’  With¬ 
out  asserting  that  I  haAre  actualty  made  the  nose  appear  exactly  a 
yard  in  length,  I  haA'e  tried  the  experiment,  and  brought  it  (the  nose) 
to  look  very  like  the  point  of  a  pickaxe,  and  to  be  a  good  proportion 
apparently  of  the  said  yard  in  length.” 


Noav,  here  is  a  hint  to  those  in  search  of  novelties.  The  stereoscope 
has  sunk  completely  into  oblivion ;  it  is  played  out :  could  it  not  lie 
galvanised  into  existence  again  by  utilising  the  above  ideas  ?  1 1  was  pre¬ 
dicted  of  the  Crystal  Palace  that  it  would  never  pay  till  it  was  converted 
into  a  circus  ;  and  we  may,  Avith  little  fear  of  contradiction,  predict  of 
the  stereoscope  that  it  is  never  likely  to  lie  resuscitated,  except  for 
purposes  of  broad  fun.  Let  it  be  tided  for  caricature.  A  s  t  of 
stereoscopic  views,  representing  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  hatchet-face,  as 
above,  Lord  Salisbury  assimilated  to  a  pickaxe,  and  so  on ;  or,  in 
another  direction,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  Antaeus  among  the 
the  pigmies  AA'ould,  for  a  while,  have  a  rare  sale,  and  perhap-  help  old 
stocks  of  stereoscopes  to  move  off.  We  do  not  patent  the  idea;  indeed, 
ideas  cannot  be  patented. 


The  Ordnance  Survey  is  undoubtedly  a  gigantic  undertaking ;  -till  it 
has  not  been  carried  on  at  what  might  be  termed  a  break-neck  pace. 
An  interesting  report  on  the  progress  made  up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
has  been  issued,  and  from  it  Ave  learn  that  it  is  expected  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  will  see  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Scotland  is  completed;  Ireland  is  completed;  and  Pembroke,  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  Anglesea,  are  all  that  are  neeeded  to  complete  Wales.  To 
the  photographer  at  large  there  is  no  need  to  descant  upon  the  value 
of  those  indispensable  adjuncts  to  journeyings  in  search  of  the 
picturesque. 


The  Fine  Art  Society,  whose  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  photograph  the  National  Paintings  will  be  remembered,  arc 
iioav  holding  an  exhibition  of  engravings  by  Woollett.  That  gentleman 
used  to  live  at  a  corner  house  in  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and 
AvhenoA'er  he  finished  a  plate  he  used  to  announce  it  to  the  world  ln- 
firing  a  small  cannon  from  the  roof  of  his  house,  Avhich  L  still  standing. 
We  Avonder  Avhat  the  authorities  Avould  say  if  photographers  Averc  to 
adopt  a  similar  plan  Avith  every  plate  they  finished ! 


Mr.  Lowe,  assay  officer,  has  published  in  the  Chemical  Xeics,  an 
analysis  of  “  mystery  gold,”  the  neivly  devised  fabrication  intended 
to  deceive  the  jewellers  themselves.  The  “  mystery  gold  "  is  made  into 
ornaments,  and  then  electro-plated  with  gold.  The  deception  is  very 
complete;  the  alloy  looks  like  nine-carat  gold,  and  after  the  plating 
is  filed  aAvay  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  even  when  boiling.  The 
mixture  is  composed  of  about  tivo  parts  copper  to  one  of  platinum, 
Avith  a  small  quantity  of  silver.  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  will  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  endeavour  to  make  chloride  of  gold  from  damaged 
pieces  of  jewellery  fabricated  from  this  substance. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  cheap  and  powerful  electric  batteries  is 
the  Bunsen  ;  but,  like  others  of  its  kind,  its  employment  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  production  of  such  noxious  fumes  that  the  battery 
cannot  be  Avorked  for  any  long  time  in  an  ordinary  room.  If  required 
for  electric  lighting  it  Avould  be  essential  to  place  it  out  of  doors,  or 
where  some  provision  was  made  for  carrying  away  the  fumes ;  it 
Avould  be  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  it,  for  instance,  in  the  dark-room. 
M.  A.  Dupre,  however,  has  invented  a  depolarising  liquid  by  means 
of  which  the  nitrous  vapours  are  entirely  suppressed.  It  i-  composed 
of  nitric  acid  in  which  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  pint.  For  the  zinc  cell  ho 
uses  either  acidulated  AA-ater  or  bisulphate  of  p<  ti  h. 


A\  e  have,  on  former  occasions,  referred  to  Mr.  Tromholt’s  photographs 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  illustrations  from  photographs  of  which  are  to 
accompany  his  new  work.  A  aa  l  iter  in  Mature  states  that  Mr.  froin- 
holt  has  informed  him  that  “  although  the  plate  avos  exposed  for  eight 
and  a-half  minutes,  the  said  impression  is  so  faint  and  imperfect  that 
it  cannot  be  reproduced  as  a  positive .”  Now  this  is  nonsense;  if  there 
is  an  image  to  be  seen  it  can  be  reproduced  as  a  positive.  A\  hat  is 
really  intended  to  be  understood,  avo  suppose,  is  simply  that  tLe 
negative  is  too  feeble  to  print  from.  But  there  are  more  ways  of 
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getting  a  print  from  a  negative  than  placing  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper 
behind  it  and  exposing  to  the  light.  If  the  picture  can  he  seen  at  all, 
a  transparency  could  he  taken,  and,  from  that,  another  negative  of  any 
required  degree  of  intensity.  If  Mr.  Tromliolt’s  plate  only  shows  as  a 
faint  positive  lie  should  copy  it  in  the  camera,  and  again  lie  would  he 
able  to  obtain  a  negative  which  might  he  made  to  possess  any  amount 
of  intensity. 


There  are  still  further  steps  that  possibly  might  he  taken.  When  a 
dry  plate  has  had  hut  one  half,  or,  perhaps,  even  one  third  of  the 
minimum  exposure  needful  to  produce  a  passable  negative,  it  will 
show  us  a  very  respectable  positive  by  reflected  light ;  but  the  colour 
will  be  so  dark  that  copying  it  would  seem  out  of  the  question. 
This  is  to  be  overcome  by  whitening  the  picture  with  bichloride  of 
mercury,  which,  besides  rendering  it  easily  copied,  will  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  out  detail  which  before  was  quite  invisible. 


This  mode  of  obtaining  a  good  picture  from  a  greatly  under-exposed 
plate,  though  it  has  before  been  published  in  our  columns,  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of.  A  picture  so  produced — the  weak  thin 
negative  whitened  by  bichloride,  dried,  and  copied  in  the  camera — 
will  give  an  infinitely  better  result  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by 
forcing  the  plate  with  ammonia  till  covered  with  fog,  and  then 
printing  from  the  wretched  negative  in  the  usual  way. 


We  do  not  mean  to  say  this  method  would  give  as  good  a  result  a3 
from  a  negative  sufficiently  exposed  and  developed  in  the  usual 
fashion ;  but,  as  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  cases  arise 
in  which  a  picture  of  some  sort  must  be  obtained  from  the  one  only 
possible  exposure,  and,  we  repeat,  the  above  method  is  the  best  way 
to  achieve  the  required  end. 


Difficulty  is  often  supposed  to  exist  in  the  obtaining  a  good  copy 
of  a  glass  positive ;  but  the  notion  is  entirely  erroneous ;  nothing 
could  well  bo  easier,  the  only  care  requisite  being  to  give  a  correct 
exposure.  Asa  rule,  these  copies  do  not  get  sufficient  exposure,  and 
the  result  then  is  truly  miserable ;  but  a  well  and  sufficiently  timed 
negative  will  develope  easily,  and,  with  a  little  acid  pyro  and  silver 
(we  are  now  speaking  of  the  wet  collodion  process  for  the  copying), 
come  up  to  the  requisite  intensity  with  little  difficulty  or  loss  of  time. 
Prints  of  very  first-class  quality  can  be  so  obtained. 


To  return  to  Mr.  Tromholt’s  picture,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  a  real 
photograph  produced  in  this  manner.  We  suppose,  as  usual,  the 
photograph  will  be  placed  in  the  engraver’s  hands ;  he  will  be  told 
what  he  ought  to  see,  and  will  produce  a  beautiful  engraving,  the 
effect  produced  in  which  will  be  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  inner 
consciousness  as  the  German  did  the  camel :  and  it  will  be  as  like. 


Whatever  maybe  opinions  with  regard  to  the  exceptional  privileges 
Which  were  accorded  to  the  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  for  photographing 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  there  is  one  thing  which  cannot 
be  denied,  namely,  that  the  results  issued  by  this  firm  far  surpass  any¬ 
thing  that  has  hitherto  been  produced  from  the  same  works  photo¬ 
graphically.  IIow  far  the  excellence  of  Messrs.  Braun’s  productions 
may  be  due  to  some  improved  chemical  process,  or  to  mechanical  means 
— or  the  two  combined — is  a  question  that  is  engrossing  some  little 
attention  at  the  present  time.  Twice  the  matter  has  come  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  discussion  again  stands 
adjourned. 


If  the  superiority  of  these  reproductions  should  turnout  to  be  entirely 
due,  as  some  allege,  to  the  “  dodging  ”  and  elaborate  retouching  of  the 
negatives,  where  would  be  their  value  in  an  art  sense?  It  is  clear,  if 
this  be  the  case,  that  these  copies,  notwithstanding'  their  superority, 
as  photographs,  must  be  comparatively  valueless  to  the  art  student, 


if  they  be — as  they  necessarily  must  be  to  an  extent  —robbed,  by  the 
sophistication,  of  the  original  touch  of  the  painter  and  that  of  the 
retoucher  substituted. 


Hitherto  colour  photography,  and  (ho  reproduction  of  paintings,  has 
not  engrossed  anything  like  the  amount  of  attention  in  this  country 
that  it  has  on  the  Continent  and  also  in  America.  But  now  it  would 
appear  English  photographers  are  getting  more  alive  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  undoubtedly  been  made,  one  way  or  other,  in  this 
direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  new  light  on  the  subject  may 
shortly  be  forthcoming.  IIow  would  it  be  if  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  were  to  appoint  an  experimental  committee,  from 
amongst  its  number,  to  investigate  the  whole  subject.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  legitimate  business  for  the  Society  to  undertake. 


Those  who  desire  to  experiment  with  colour  photography  by  means  of 
dyed  films  and  coloured  media  will  find  a  description  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives’ 
method  of  working,  with  chlorophyl,  in  our  issue  for  last  week,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Vogel,  with  eosine,  on  pages  344  and  300  of  our  last  volume. 
To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter  we  would 
suggest  that  in  making  comparative  experiments,  coloured  objects,  with 
a  matt  as  well  as  a  glossy  surface  be  employed,  as  then  the  experiments 
will  prove  more  crucial  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  more  conclusive. 
For  in  making  comparative  experiments  with  glazed  surfaces  only,  the 
light  reflected  from  them  at  different  times,  and  under  varying 
conditions,  may  give  rise  to  some  little  confusion,  and  indeed  be  mis¬ 
leading.  All  know  the  dissimilarity  in  photographic  value  of 
apparently  the  same  colour  in  a  woollen  and  a  silken  fabric. 


On  the  question  of  showing  proofs  at  the  time  of  sitting,  as  suggested 
last  week,  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  it  was  very  customary  with 
the  late  Mr.  O.  Sarony  to  retain  the  sitter  while  a  transparency  was 
made  from  the  negative.  The  transparency  was  then  placed  in  an 
enlarging  lantern,  inja  darkened  room,  and  the  enlarged  image  projected 
on  to  a  white  or  tinted  screen  neatly  framed.  "When  all  was  arranged 
the  sitter  was  invited  into  the  room  to  inspect  the  portrait  just  taken. 
By  this  means  an  order  for  expensive  finished  enlargements  or  oil 
paintings  was  frequently  secured.  Here  is  a  hint  that  may  be  taken 
by  enterprising  photographers. 


“  Your  receipt,  madarne,”  said  the  young  lady  in  a  reception  room  we 
chanced  to  be  in  the  other  day.  “  Do  I  pay  now,”  enquired  the  lady  so 
addressed.  “If  you  please,”  was  the  prompt  but  polite  reply,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pleasant  smile,  and  an  air  of  surprise  that  such  a  question 
should  be  necessary.  The  money  was  then  paid  without  the  slightest 
demur.  After  the  lady  had  departed  for  the  studio,  we  enquired 
whether,  as  a  rule,  any  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  cash 
in  advance.  “  That  depends  upon  how  the  thing  is  managed,”  was  the 
reply.  Had  I  simply  asked  that  lady  if  she  would  “  oblige  by  paying 
now,”  or  if  I  had  explained  that  it  was  customary  to  pay  at  the  time 
of  sitting,  &c.,  I  should  probably  not  have  obtained  the  cash  without 
some  little  trouble.  But  by  treating  the  thing  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  assuming  everyone  is  aware  of  our  rule,  I  seldom  meet  with  any 
difficulty  whatever.  This  young  lady  is  evidently  a  good  tactician,  and 
thoroughly  understands  human  nature.  The  correctness  of  her  ideas 
was  fully  exemplified  on  the  following  day,  when  business  took  us 
into  another  photographer’s  reception  room. 


Here  the  amount  was  not  asked  for  until  after  the  portrait  was  taken, 
and  the  sitter  about  to  depart.  Objection  was  at  once  made  to  paying 
before  the  pictures  were  seen  and  much  discussion  ensued.  In  the  end 
proofs  only,  instead  of  the  dozen  portraits  previously  ordered,  were 
paid  for — and  that  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  if  not  misgiving.  This 
reception  room  attendant,  in  reply  to  our  enquiry,  stated  that  in  her 
experience  payment  in  advance  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
further  remarked  that  asking  for  it  was  the  most  unpleasant  of  her 
duties, 
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Inquiry  is  frequently  made  as  to  how  the  neat  inscriptions  in  white 
letters  usually  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  photographs  of  local  scenery, 
issued* by  several  publishing  houses,  are  managed  The  letters  are 
simply  written  very  neatly  on  the  negative  in  black  varnish,  with  a 
sable  Vir  p0„cil.  The  ordinary  black  varnish,  as  it  is  purchased, 
rarely  possesses  sufficient  body  to  be  easily  manipulated.  This  may 
easily  be  remedied  by  adding  to  it  a  little  lamp-black,  which  wiU 
enable  it  to  be  worked  satisfactorily.  Sometimes  the  varnish  is 
thickened  by  simply  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  time  in  an  open  vessel 
or  on  the  palette,  until  a  portion  of  the  solvent  has  evaporated, 
difficulty  of  putting  the  names  on  negatives  by  this  method  is  far  mo 
imaginary  than  real-a  little  practice  coupled  with  patience  being  all 
that  is  required.  _ _ _ 


A  PLEA  FOR  COLLODION. 

r  HAVE  been  a  consistent  worker  of  gelatine  plates  now  for  a  period 
of  more  than  seven  years,  and  previous  to  that  had  occasionally  u^d 
them  for  special  purposes,  and  for  the  sake  of  expemn  .  y 

pleasantest  recollections  of  amateur  work  and  my  best  negatives 
(except,  of  course,  where  mere  rapidity  forms  an  element  of  success) 
date  back  to  the  “old  collodion  days, as  we  may  now  fairly  call 
them.  Wet  collodion,  then  dry  collodion,  m  its  various  fonns 
latterly  washed  collodion  emulsion— were  successively  woiked,  each 
with  ^.tisfactory  results,  the  changes  from  one  ^  another  jn.cess 
heino-  only  made  as  matters  photographic  progressed,  and  better  and 
simpler  methods  usurped  the  places  of  those  which 

The  change  to  gelatine  was  made  with  great _  reluctance, 
undeniable  Advantages  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  new 
plates  was  irresistible,  hut  it  was  with  something  nearly  approachm 
to  misgiving  that  the  final  plunge  was  made,  and  the  steady  gom„  ole 
friend  of  years  discarded  in  favour  of  the  younger  and  smarter  rival, 
gelatine.  The  misgiving  was  of  a  two-fold  character ;  the  trouble  of 
preparation  of  the  new  form  of  plate,  especially  m  those  early  days 
when  an  entire  change  in  all  the  laboratory  arrangemen  s  c 
necessary,  and  the  uncertainties  and  unmastered  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  process  formed  matter  for  serious  consideration  ,  , 

still  more,  the  question  of  quality  operated  in  causing  me  to  hesitate 
loner  before  coming  to  a  definite  decision.  At  last,  howevei,  t  t 
change  was  made,  and  with  many  a  sigh  collodion  was  deposed  fiom 

its  previous  position  of  supremacy.  '  1rl  •. 

Many  have  been  the  regretful  looks  cast  upon  old  y P  ‘ 
negatives.  I  say  dry  plate  particularly  because  my  best  results  v  eie 
all  obtained  with  one  or  other  of  the  dry  processes,  and  hecaus.  to  y 
idea  there  is  a  quality  about  a  dry  plate  negative  winch  wet  collodion 
very  rarely  gives,  hut  never  until  recently  have  I  waveied  m  my  e 
allegiance.  During  last  fall,  however,  I  made  the  approaching  lamein 
season  the  excuse  for  once  more  trying  my  old  friend  collodion,  and 
think  few  even  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  gelatine  will  deny  1 
superiority  of  collodion  emulsion  for  the  purpose  of  making  trans¬ 
parencies,  so  that  in  the  first  stage  of  my  backsliding,  can  ^ 

he  charged  with  inconsistency  or  fickleness.  But  a  ei  ^UIS 
and  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  to  a  s  g 

desire  to  return  to  my  old  love.  .  j 

What  wonder  that  the  reminiscences  evoked  by  the  um 
smell  of  collodion  should  produce  such  a  result?  Do  we  not  au,  on 
revisiting  a  scene  dear  to  our  childhood,  experience  a  yearninD 
days  that  are  gone?  And  would  we  not  willingly were  1  Vos& '  ’ 

live  again  the  years  that  have  passed  over  us  since  the  tune  t  ia  m 
carries  us  hack  to?  Such  was  something  of  my  feeling,  an  l  Vc  s 
not  Ion"  before  I  found  myself  once  more  engaged  in  the  prepaia 
of  dry  plates  for  negative  work.  Well,  so  far  as  quality  was  ^  con¬ 
cerned,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  very  earliest  resu  , 
alas!  there  was  a  “fly  in  the  ointment,”  my  satisfaction  w 
complete.  Seven  years  experience  with  gelatine  had  pio 
radical  change  in  my  ideas  and  requirements;  the  sauaj 
rapidity  had  seized  hold  of  me  too  strongly  to  allow  me  to  e  bt 
with  the  old  degree  of  sensitiveness,  not  even  though  the  iy  V  ‘ 
were  in  quality  the  plates  of  yore.  _  .  , 

I  am  old  enough  in  years,  and  in  photographic  expeiience, 
member  the  amateur  of  a  past  ^generation ;  the  amateur  vv  10  ie  p 

to  make,  and  collectively  with  his  kind,  made  the  science  o  1 


graphy  what  it  now  is.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  creature  that 
passes  for  an  amateur  photographer  now-a-days,  was  a  thing  un¬ 
known;  when  the  possibility  of  the  possessor  of  a  “  complete  set,  a 
dozen  bought  plates,  and  no  knowledge  of  photography  becoming  a 
“prize  medallist”  would  have  been  scouted  as  ridiculous.  I  re  memoir 
the  time,  in  fact,  when  to  he  a  successful  amateur,  meant  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  chemical  knowledge  and  skill  in  experiment ;  and 
confess  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having,  of  late  year.-, 
lapsed  into  a  condition  that  would  have  surprised  and  di-gusted  me 
years  ago.  However,  the  old  spirit  returned,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  found  myself  deep  in  emulsion  experiments,  and  the  pie- 

paration  of  plates.  .  ^  ,,  f 

I  have  read  several  communications  during  the  past  three  or  to  n 
years  on  the  possible  revival  of  the  collodion  dry  process,  but 
though  the  subject  has  been  treated  by  some  of  the  highest  aut leni¬ 
ties,  nothing,  or  very  little,  seems  to  have  come  of  it.  t 
scarcely  then  with  any  expectation  of  throwing  any  new  light  on  t.i . 
problem  that  I  commenced  my  own  work;  nor  can  I  say  that  m\ 
success,  such  as  it  has  been,  is  the  result  of  am  mw  i=co\ ei) . 

I  may  say  that  I  was  myself  surprised  at  the  near  approach  that  can 
be  made  to  the  rapidity  of  gelatine  with  plates  in  which  collodion 
emulsion  forms  the  basis  of  the  film;  and  though  the  preparation 
may  he  a  little  more  tedious  than  in  the  case  of  gelatine  pw«ss 
(especially  if  the  latter  be  purchased),  the  freedom  from  all  ■*- 
troubles  of  gelatine  fully  compensates  for  the  extra  trouble,  "  u  " 
the  amateur,  who  really  loves  his  work,  will  feel  an  additional  pk  aauo 
in  contemplating  work  that  is  really  his  own. 

Following  the  directions  sketched  out  by  Mr.  E.  Banks  and  -  •  • 

Brooks  some  time  ago  for  the  acceleration  of  the  rapidity  of  collodion- 
emulsion  I  gained  a  fair  amount  ot  success  hut  not  sufficient  to  tat  . 
me.  I  had  at  first  sought  to  gain  my  end  by  means  of  a  wasm 
emulsion;  i.e.  one  which  required  only  to  be  poured  on  to  iep 
without  further  treatment,  hut  I  soon  abandoned  that  and  on 
deavoured,  by  using  an  unwashed  emulsion  and  varying  t  ie  orgarn i  t .  , 
to  attain  what  proved  impossible  by  the  other  method.  1  - 

addin"  materially  to  the  trouble  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
films  the  results  were  superior,  so  far,  at  least,  as  lapu  '' as  con 
cerned;  hut  it  was  not  until  I  tried  the  orgamher  finally  adopted 
organifier  I  may  call  it)  that  I  gained  anything  like  the  sensitnecess 

1  Somefour  or  five  years  ago  it  was  proposed,  (by  whom  I  forget  i  to 
combine  the  collodion  and  gelatine  processes  by  using  collodion  emu 
ion  as  the  basis  of  the  picture,  with  a  thin  gelatine  emulsion  as  the 
organifier  or  preservative.  A  point  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly e 
of  tlie  thinness  of  the  gelatine  organifier,  though  the  instruction  wm 
somewhat  indefinite  a  lump  of  emulsion  the  sue  of  >  ‘  ‘  - 

ordered  to  he  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  1  1 

have  tried  hut  without  procuring  any  advantage ;  but  if 
emulsion  he  employed  of  ordinary  thickness  and  drained  off  clo«.  y 

after  application  to  the  washed  collodion  film,  it  is  tea  %  suipi  iii  ^ 

what  aPn  effect  the  thin  layer  of  gelatine- bromide  h* .  «P«  the 
rapidity  of  the  under  film,  while  in  general  properties  the  resid  i 

plate  exhibits  all  the  good  qualities  of  dry  collodion, .  ^  1  1  *  h 
from  frilling,  blistering  or  staining,  and  the  rapidity^mth  winch  t  he 
operations  of  firing,  washing  and  frying  may  he  » 
linne  that  the  process  may  he  tried  b}  ot  tiers,  i  "  <= 

of  working  I  have  so  far  found  most  successful,  though  1  am  far  i  •» 
supposing  1  have  yet  hit  the  best  possible  conditions. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Ernest  Graham. 


A 


TRIP  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

No.  VI—  Conclusion. 

The  Palace  of  the  Alhambra,  besides  the  more  important  courts  and 
halls  I  have  mentioned,  contains  other  apartments,  haUjcourri,  an  ^ 

General®  mu”  also  he  mentioned,  not  only  for  their  mh.rc:.t 
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beauties,  but  also  on  account  of  tbe  grand  views  to  be  got  from  various 
parts  of  the  grounds.  From  the  Generalife  I  got  several  good  views 
of  the  Alhambra  Palace,  of  the  city  of  Granada,  and  of  the  'S  ega, 
but  my  negatives  of  these  are  unfortunately  spoiled  from  over¬ 
exposure  and  loss  of  the  distance.  Among  other  beauties  of  the 
Generalife,  is  a  yard  or  court  with  a  basin  of  water  and  fountains,  or 
rather  jets  of  water,  along  the  side,  so  arranged  that  when  the  water 
is  turned  on  these  jets  of  water  form  a  long  arch  meeting  overhead, 
and  producing  a  striking  and  beautiful  effect.  I  could  not  persuade 
the  gardener  to  turn  on  the  water,  else  I  should  have  expected  a 
fine  negative  of  this  beautiful  display,  but  Senor  Capelini,  the  plioto- 
tographer,  I  have  alluded  to  as  living  in  the  Torre  de  las  Damas,  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  not  only  a  display  of  the  fountains, 
but  a  very  good  negative  of  the  scene,  and  he  kindly  gave  me  a  print 
of  the  result,  which  I  shall  keep  in  memory  of  what  I  could  realize 
but  did  not  see.  The  Silla  del  Moro,  or  Seat  of  the  Moor,  already 
mentioned,  is  a  bare  eminence  above  the  Generalife,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  country  all  around.  From  this  point  I 
expected  to  achieve  a  glorious  negative,  but  the  difficulties  overcame 
me ;  I  had  lost  the  distance  owing  to  a  haze  that  was  visible  at  the  time, 
and  also  on  account  of  my  having  completely  over  exposed  the  whole 
plate.  By  a  special  system  of  development,  using  at  one  time  bromide, 
at  another  citrate,  I  have  saved  these  and  several  similar  plates  from 
utter  ruin ;  but  the  negatives  are  only  passable  for  copying  as  lantern 
slides,  and  not  good  enough  to  tempt  me  to  waste  much  paper  in 
printing  them.  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  plates  I  particularly 
allude  to  in  the  present  instance,  were  not  by  me  supposed  to 
be  very  rapid  plates ;  but  some  distant  views  I  took  on  plates  of  very 
great,  rapidity  have  behaved  better  in  this  respect  than  the  plates  to 
which  I  principally  trusted.  Of  course  I  exposed  the  rapid  plates  far 
less  than  the  others,  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  look  for  good  distances 
with  these  tremendously  rapid  plates.  On  one  occasion  at  the 
Alhambra  I  took  a  view,  described  in  a  former  chapter,  in  which  I 
had  a  dark  close  foreground,  white  architecture,  hills,  and  in  the 
distance  snow-capped  mountains,  topped  by  fine  cumulous  clouds;  all 
these  are  well  reproduced  in  the  original  negative  on  a  very  rapid 
plate,  and  I  fondly  imagined  it  was  a  good  negative,  but  I  must  have 
been  in  error,  as  at  a  certain  “Exhibition  ”  the  judges  have  preferred 
to  my  print  some  from  what  appear  to  me  to  be  tolerable  negatives 
of  very  easy  subjects.  The  excellence  of  these  latter  negatives  must 
have  been  very  palpable  in  the  prints,  for  the  jurors  did  not  even 
require  to  see  my  negatives  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  inferiority 
to  the  others  which,  for  all  I  know,  they  did  not  require  to  see 
either.* 

Walking  about  the  country  one  evening  towards  sunset,  I  found 
myself  in  sight  of  a  very  lovely  sunset  effect.  I  was  near  the  public 
cemetery,  and  had  at  my  feet  the  valley  of  the  winding  river  Genii, 
the  sinking  sun  cast  long  massed  shadows  among  the  clefts  in  the 
mountains  lining  the  valley,  gave  a  wonderful  feeling  of  distance  to 
the  view,  and  tinted  the  snowy  Nevadas  with  a  glorious  purple  red. 
After  musing  long  and  gazing  in  rapture  over  this  simple  but  glorious 
effect,  I  resolved  to  see  what  photography  could  do  towards  render¬ 
ing  such  a  scene.  Accordingly,  sunset  next  evening  found  me  at  the 
same  spot  with  my  camera  mounted  in  readiness,  and  I  exposed  two 
plates  from  different  points.  The  results  are  highly  pleasing  to  me 
who  saw  the  view,  and  they  remind  me  forcibly  of  a  pleasant 
moment,  but  they  must  utterly  fail  to  even  suggest  to  another  what 
I  witnessed,  and  what  no '  mortal  hand  could  depict  however  deft  or 
however  appreciative. 

One  morning  after  I  had  finished  all  that  I  meant  to  do  in  Granada, 
I  took  some  portraits  in  a  spare  room  in  our  hotel.  I  got  good  portraits 
of  our  courier,  of  a  gipsy  calling  himself  a  prince,  with  or  without 
right ;  of  a  nice  innocent-looking  gipsy  girl  about  fifteen  years  old,  o 
the  very  pretty  daughter  of  our  landlord,  and  of  the  doctor  and  my¬ 
self,  each  in  more  or  le3s  close  juxtaposition  with  the  gipsy  girl 
aforesaid.  These  were  all  done  on  very  rapid  plates,  an  eighteen  inch 
Suter  lens  atT4-,  a  white  cloth  for  reflector,  and  from  four  to  six  seconds 
exposure.  The  complexions — except  those  of  the  doctor  and  myself 
which  were  “ruddy”  —  were  all  very  dark,  especially  the  courier 

-Surely  this  is  a  “new  departure”  in  the  system  of  awards;  it  would 
certainly  simplify  matters,  and  save  cost  of  rent  of  rooms  for  Exhibitions, 
if  work  could  be  rewarded  without  railway  carriage  or  even  framing — in 
absentia. 


and  the  gipsy  prince,  but  the  negatives  are  all  fair — curious,  but  true 
— and  I  am  satisfied  with  this  attempt  of  mine  at  “  parlour 
portraiture.”  My  gipsy  girl  was  so  much  admired  by  a  painter  that 
I  heard  he  had  “  annexed”  a  print  with  a  view  to  copy  it  in  some  of 
his  works.  Before  leaving  Granada,  I  visited  a  Carthusian  church  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  and  there  I  saw  as  line  a  display  of  marble  as 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  There  is  a  sort  of  side-chapel  decorated  with 
this  unique  marble  and  the  most  wonderful  work  in  inlaid  wood;  the* 
place  was  splendidly  lighted  too,  and  in  every  way  suited  for  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  I  had  not  my  camera  with  me,  nor  even  time  to  go  and 
get  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  at  4.30  a.m.,  we  left  Granada  by  train,  en 
route  for  Malaga,  which  we  reached  at  half-past  noon.  We  had 
passed  through  many  tunnels,  by  several  great  chasms  and  gorges, 
reminding  me  somewhat  of  my  travels  in  America  through  the  Grand 
Canon  and  Marshall’s  Pass,  and  through  many  miles  of  a  splendidly 
fertile  country  where  lemons,  oranges,  and  even  sugar-cane  thrive  well. 
Malaga,  as  a  city,  appears  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other  towns 
we  have  visited;  civilization  is  further  advanced  in  Malaga  than  in 
Cadiz,  and  even  in  Seville,  the  cause  being  doubtess  the  amount  of 
trade  and  contact  going  on  with  other  countries,  for  Malaga  has  a 
good  harbour  and  is  an  important  centre  of  commerce.  Still  many, 
or  moit  of  the  streets,  are  only  a  few  yards  wide,  and  the  late  earth¬ 
quakes  had,  by  wrecking  many  houses  in  the  most  crowded  parts, 
rendered  the  topographical  confusion  of  the  place  more  marked  than 
usual.  But  the  Alameda,  wherein  our  hotel  stood,  is  a  handsome, 
broad,  and  pleasant  thoroughfare,  bordered  by  trees  and  decorated  with 
statues,  and — if  I  remember  aright — fountains.  The  cathedral  is  a 
modern  affair,  and  though  handsome  enough  did  not  greatly  take  my 
fancy.  Several  fine  views  of  the  city  and  cathedral  can  be  got  from  a 
pier  in  the  harbour,  and  I  secured  two  or  three  negatives  from  this 
pier,  showing  some  shipping  in  the  foreground  and  parts  of  an  old 
castle  in  the  heights  above  the  town,  now  in  use  as  a  barrack.  There 
is  in  Malaga  a  large  covered-in  market,  where  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  sold,  and  of  this  I  got  a  good  small  negative  with  thirty  seconds 
exposure,  at  but  there  are  signs  of  halation  from  openings  right 
opposite  the  lens,  not,  however,  sufficient  to  entirely  ruin  the  print. 
Another  interesting  view  I  got  consists  of  a  sort  of  market  located  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  nearly  dry.  I  fancy  the  tradespeople 
had  been  driven  to  this  curious  place  by  the  loss  of  their  shops  from 
the  earthquakes. 

We  intended  to  leave  Malaga  for  Gibraltar  by  a  French  steamer  on 
the  4th  of  March,  but  a  thick  fog  prevented  the  ship  getting  out  of 
harbour  that  night.  Before  we  left  Malaga,  some  sailors  turned  up 
in  our  hotel  nearly  naked,  and  we  learned  that  they  had  been  part  of 
the  crew  of  a  large  ship  the  City  of  Paris,  carrying  7000  tons  of  coal 
from  Cardiff  to  Marseilles,  and  they  had  been  run  into  by  a  French 
ship  and  had  lost  twenty-four  men,  only  six  having  escaped  alive, 
and  most  of  these  six  more  or  less  hurt.  The  men  were  fearfully 
excited,  and  spoke  bad  Spanish,  so  I  could  hardly  be  certain  of  what 
they  said,  but  our  special  informant  was  a  Gibraltar  man,  and  our 
courier  had  to  take  to  a  Gibraltar  family  the  sad  news  of  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  members.  Almost  the  first  man  we  met  on  the  pier  at 
Gibraltar,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  man  who  had  been  drowned. 

We  put  in  at  Gibraltar  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  this  time  I 
employed  in  repacking  my  boxes  for  the  voyage  homewards,  on  which 
we  proposed  to  start  as  soon  as  soon  as  possible,  after  a  flying  visit  to 
Tangier.  Having  performed  this  duty,  we  returned  once  more  to  the 
French  ship,  and  once  more  steamed  away  from  “  Gib,”  across  the 
Straits  to  Tangier.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  augured  ill  for  any 
work  in  the  “  Eastern  ”  city.  The  row  about  getting  into  boats  to 
land  was  indescribable,  and  licked  into  fits  anything  in  its  way  I  ever 
heard  before.  How  we  escaped  being  swamped  was  a  perfect  miracle, 
and  the  swearing  and  noise  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  all  the  shore- 
boats  were  in  the  same  “  swim ;  ”  that  is,  they  belonged  all  to  one 
company,  as  I  was  informed.  After  getting  wet  with  rain,  and  also 
with  sea-water,  we  got  ashore  at  last,  and  went  on  foot  to  a  very  nice 
hotel,  the  “  Continental.”  We  took  at  once  a  wild  “  scurry  ”  through 
the  town,  seeing  the  Citadel  with  the  Treasury,  the  Guard  House,  and 
the  Gate  of  Justice,  where  the  Moorish  “Boss”  sits  and  meets  out 
the  law ;  the  “  streets  ”  vilely  paved  and  narrow,  crowded  with  dirty 
Moors  in  dirtier  flannel  burnoosses ;  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  with 
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the  tor  twisted  calling  the  “Faithful”  to  prayer;  the  “  Soco,”  or 
market"  full  of  camels  and  caravans  and  confusion.  It  is  surprising 
“,at  Tu  three  hours  one  can  cross  from  European  civ, hsation  at 

Gibraltar  to  Eastern  uncivilUation;  but  *»“ 
of  Tangier.  The  weather  was  not  good,  I  admit,  hut  in  l<inc 
failed  entirely  to  find  beauty,  and  after  an  hour  I  ceased  to  find 
variety  or  indeed  anything  but  noise,  dirt,  odours,  and  chaos.  t  * 
shop  I  made  some  purchases  which  have  given  great  satisfaction  at 
home  and  that  is  always  something.  After  a  first-rate  and  really 
elegant  dinner  we  went  out  with  the  courier,  attended  by  a  Moorish 
soldier  carrying  a  lantern,  and  visited  a  Moorish  cafe.  Here  we 
partook  of  coffee  in  the  real  Moorish  style,  that  is  to  say,  giounds  and 
all;  too  many  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  too  little  clear  space  aioun 

me  to  permit  of  my  doing  as  my  taste  prompted  me  to  do  .  there 
me,  to  pen  y  n  sitting  all  round  the  walls  in  one 

was  a  Moorish  orchestra  in  the  ca/e,  siuunD  r>iic 

corner,— a  sort  of  Mooral  decoration  in  fact,— they  produced  v  ill anous 
but  lono-  continued  noises  out  of  instruments  resembling  gui  ai&  .  n 
mandolines;  and  one  artiste  played  a  real  fiddle,  only  lie  did  not  use 
rin  the  Scotch  fashion,  for  he  held  it  on  his  knee,  and  I  thinly  lie 
played  with  the  fiddle  upon  the  bow,  and  not  vice  vena,  as  I  undti 
stood  the  usual  method  to  be.  One  gentleman  favoured  us  with  a  solo 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  wooden  spoon  the  back  of  it  0ai 
nislied  with  two  strings.  After  his  bridge  had  broken  down i  exactly 
six  times,  he  executed  a  real  tune  in  polka  time,  not  half-badly  co 
siderino-.  The  other  Moors  were  all  sitting  round  the  walk  on  the 
ground3,  all  more  or  less  intoxicated  with  the  “  hashish  or  kif  they 
were  smoking  and  very  idiotical  they  looked,  swaying  their  bodies 
about,  their  eyes  glazed  and  staring,  and  their  expression  about  as 
intelligent  as  that  of  a  stuffed  owl.  The  Doctor,  who  profeawdto 
be  fond  of  “  kif,”  smoked  a  little  of  it,  but  seemed  glad  when  the  tiny 
pipe  was  finished ;  for  me  one  whiff  of  “  kif  ”  sufficed.  I  was  w  filing 

to  take  the  remainder  for  granted. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  I  started  work  early,  and  it  was  weill  did 
so,  for  we  had  to  leave  in  the  forenoon,  and  rain  began  to  fall  about 
ten  o’clock.  Nevertheless  I  got  some  views  of  the  Treasuiy  an 
Guardhouse;  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  roofof  ourhot^| 
amid  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  with  a  miserable  light,  I  tried  a  slowis 
“  instantaneous  ”  shot  at  the  market ;  this  I  could  not  develope.  But 
I  got  hold  of  a  snake  charmer,  and  getting  hnn  to  come,  snakes  an 
all,  to  the  hotel  roof,  I  got  a  view  of  him,  a  charming  view  but  thin 
and  under-exposed  ;  the  charmer  sitting,  Ins  bag  of  snakes  near  him, 
one  snake  resting  partly  in  his  hand  and  partly  between  lus  toes,  the 
assistant  charmer  engaged  in  playing  a  tambomine  a  itt  o  o  out 

"  “Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  ‘  snakish  ’  breast.  ’  W  ith  this 
apt  quotation  and  with  the  French  vessel  aforesaid,  let  us  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  Tangier.  And  I  must  shortly  bid  farewell,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  my  kind  readers.  If  any  such  reader  seeks  for  a  good  place  o 
wield  his  camera,  a  place  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  , 
let  him  visit  Southern  Spain.  And  if  he  should  wander  to  the  noit 

of  the  places  I  have  mentioned  it  is  just  possible  he  may  meet 

Andkf.w  Pbingle. 


ON  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 

Association.] 

For  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail  no  fW'f'SbK 


in  London  and  tnrougnoui  xne  provinces  tor  tne  P1— .  d 
The  first  studio  in  Newcastle  was  opened  by  a  lady  in  r  ®  b 
about  1845  ;  others  quickly  followed,  and  I  ha,’ ve  here »  a  ^ 
a  Mr.  Brown,  of  Gramger-street,  and  who  podded  ..  ^ 

examples  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  another  by  «■  > 

Edtaburgh.  oi  of  the  introduotion  of  Daguerreotype,  mini»tare 
painting  in  England  stood  very  high. 

realised  great  prices  for  their  work.  Sir  W  ifiiam  uoss,  ™  ,  h  , 
miniature  painter  England  ever  produced,  was  at  the  hag  ~  j 

Amongst  others  Thorborn,  Sir  W.  Newton,  who  altlmugh  a  laim 
scope  artist  also  did  part  miniatures ;  and  1  mention  s  f 

was  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents  of  the  Photographic  fcociety 


London ;  for  some  years  presided  at  most  of  the  society  s  meetings, 
and  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  photographic  literature  of  that 
dav  There  was  Thomas  Garrick,  a  north  country  artist,  who  went 
into*  the  first  rank  of  miniature  painters.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the 
Daguerreotype  process  was  competing  with  and  driving  out  miniature 
portrait  painting.  The  Art  Journal  in  1*40,  says  of  the  process 
ti  The  improvements  which  science  and  skill  hate  brought  to  heal 
upon  this  interesting  art,  becomes  almost  daily  more  and  more  mani¬ 
fest  we  have  during  the  last  few  months  recorded  our  favourable 
opinion  of  the  several  specimens  submitted  to  us  by  those  parties  who 
are  known  as  the  most  successful  practises  of  this  extraordinary 
invention.  We  have  still  to  notice  its  advancement  as  shown  in 
some  portraits  we  have  recently  seen  by  M.  Claudet.  We  confess 
we  had  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  producing  anything  so  artistic  and 
elegant  on  a  metal  plate.  These  pictures  can  scarcely  be  ^“ffULshed 
from  the  most  highly  finished  miniatures  for  delicacy  and  effect  while 
with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  representation  they  of  coiirse  far  sur¬ 
pass  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  pencil  alone.  flip  are  tiuh 
works  of  art,  or  we  should  rather  characterise  them  as  the  beaut  if  i 
results  of  nature  and  art  combined.  They  may  be  equalled,  but  ve 

scarcely  think  they  can  he  surpassed.” 

But  as  the  Daguerreotype  process  had  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
miniature  painting,  so  the  discovery  of  the  collodion  process  by  Aicher 
very  quickly  took  the  place  of  the  Daguerreotype.  Looking  at  the 
difference  between  a  Daguerreotype  and  collodion  positive,  it  was  not 
the  survival  of  the  most  beautiful,  hut  of  the  cheapest  and  most  east 
process.  As  showing  how  rapidity  collodion  superseded  the  >agu<  i 
reotvpe  process,  I  find  in  looking  through  the  numbers  of .  the  Xmrnal 
of  tie  Aotographic  Society  for  lbod,  only  three  3  ears  after  th  .  , 

covery  of  the  collodion  process  by  Archer,  I  cannot  fa  nd  a  mu  -  * 
advertisement  relating  to  Daguerreotype  materials  “ 

cheapness,  the  price  of  Daguerreotype  plates  was,  4 
shillings,  and  3£  x  2|  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen.  The  cost  of  collodi 

on  e-lass  is  well  known.  ..  ,  , 

Then  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  results  on  silver -plates. 

A  contributor  to  The  Photogbaphic  Joubnal  says :—  i '' a; 
ably  surprised  to  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monson  complaining  of  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and  wishing  foi  nine 
attention  to  be  paid  to"it.  I  think  if  Mr.  Monson  was  to  enquire 
amongst  amateurs  why  they  did  not  practice  it  he  would  receive  t  o 
same  answer  as  that  have  done,  ‘  Its  no  go-aff  polishing  dates  and 
no  pictures  — with  the  collodion  there  is  no  trouble  to  produce  a  pic 
ture,  but  with  the  silver  plate  there  is  no  chance  ofduing  so. 

As  showing  the  labour  attending  the  process,  I  will  give  jou  a 
direction  for  cleaning  plates  from  one  of  the 

«  When  the  plate  is  placed  on  the  polishing  board  it. hou  d  be ] 
dered  over  with  fine  emery,  then  add  some  drops  of  olit  e  .  ’  .  oe 

a  pledget  of  cotton  it  is  rubbed  in  a  circular  direction  du  r  ‘  ‘  _ 

of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  same  operation  is  repeate  .  , 

or  four  times,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  state  of  u‘  P  "  ’  d  ^  [ 
from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  for  the  preliminary  cleamng ,  and  jet 
with  all  this  cleaning  Mr.  Monson  states  that  nine  out  oftenfahus 
is  from  its  being  insufficient  cleaning.  My  practical  knov^  of  the 
process  was  very  limited,  confined  to  oj^ratuig  on  some  £fi 
plates.  I  have  here  the  apparatus  used,  and  some  hwtonca .  'J 
may  attach  to  it,  from  its  being  the  apparatus  our  &sU  rodent 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swan  operated  with,  and  here  ab< 
first  photo-daguerreotype  that  he  took.  It  is  rather  faint  o  j 
know  it  ever  was  much  better,  but  it  remained  some  jeai*  aftei 
being  developed  before  it  was  fixed  with  gold.  verai 

In  1845  I  saw  Fox  Talbot’s  JW.  of  -\ature,  ^*'"3 
publications  of  that  time  descriptions  of  the  pioe, .  •  imprest- 

we  look  at  photographs  now,  at  that  time,  vv  hen  V],  (lf  the  sun, 
sion  of  what  we  saw  in  nature  recorded  by  the  hgh ^  of  tne  , 
independent  of  pencil  of  brush,  it  was  a  matter  of  sut  pnse  ^ hvond,  r 
and  in  looking  for  apparatus  got  this  at  an  opticians  in  Nevca- 

think  they  were  from  Berlin.  ,  aHver-urints ; 

The  Daguerreotype  process  is  more  permanei  *  ■  ^  coda 

the  plates  become ‘tarnished,  but  that  can  berem^  A  ^ 

they1  do  not  I  believe  fade.  I  ^VOu  ^sSThe  diff^nce  in 

same  date  as  those  Daguerreotypes  and  you«  •  ^  on 

them.  In  describing  the  process  I  shall  Have  to  in  pen 
memoranda  I  made  about  forty  years  ago.  .  tpe  silver 

The  plates  are  made  of  copper  and  sdverrolWtOffet^r,  tnc^ 
about  one-twelfth  the  thickness  of  the  plat*.  1 ’iffh  emerv  or  tripoU 
the  plate  holder  and  rubbed  for ]  some  t  me  v art  «uery  < 
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remains  of  the  oil  that  got  into  the  interstices  of  the  plate  had  to  he 
removed.  They  had  not  only  to  he  bright  hut  chemically  clean. 
Before  sensitising  they  were  placed  in  what  answers  to  the  carrier  in 
the  dark  slide,  and  then  given  the  finishing  polish  with  rouge  on  a 
velvet  huff.  Neither  plate  nor  huff  had  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers, 
and  everything  had  to  he  perfectly  dry,  moisture  being  as  great  an 
enemy  to  the  Daguerreotype  process  as  it  is  now  to  the  Platinotype. 

They  are  then  ready  to  he  sensitised.  Here  is  the  box  ;  cotton-wool 
is  placed  on  the  bottom  and  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  iodine — a 
piece  of  cardboard  is  placed  over  it — and  turned  as  each  plate  is  put 
in.  The  shutter  is  drawn,  and  so  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
the  iodine.  You  look  at  the  colour  in  daylight  and  judge  of  it  by 
reflecting  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  plate.  When  it  has  become 
yellow,  you  remove  it  to  the  box  containing  bromine  or  chloride  of 
bromine  until  it  becomes  of  a  rose  tint.  It  is  then  put  again  over  the 
iodine  box,  for  about  half  the  time  it  was  first  exposed,  and  then  put 
into  the  dark  frame. 

The  whole  of  the  sensitising  operation  is  conducted  in  daylight,  it 
only  being  requisite  not  to  expose  it  to  light  on  the  last  removal.  If  a 
plate  was  exposed  in  the  camera,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it  for  a 
few  seconds  over  the  iodine  or  bromine  box,  and  its  sensitiveness  is 
restored — nay,  M.  Claudet  states,  that  if  exposed  to  white  light,  its 
sensitiveness  may  be  restored  if  it  is  "exposed  to  light  through  red 
glass.  In  Daguerre’s  original  description  only  iodide  of  silver  was 
formed.  This  of  course  was  slow,  and  needed  a  long  exposure,  but  in 
1840,  the  use  of  bromine  and  chloride  of  iodine  was  discovered,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  sensitiveness  greatly.  Lerebour  states  that  “  On  a  fine 
summer  day,  with  a  cloudless  sky,  at  noon,  a  fraction  of  a  second  will  be 
necessary  with  a  one-sixth  size  single  lens,  whilst  at  six  in  the  evening 
it  will  take  about  three  or  four  seconds.”  After  exposure  it  is  placed  in 
the  developing  box.  No  change  was  made  from  the  original  discovery 
by  Daguerre  in  the  development  of  the  image.  Mercury  is  placed  in 
the  pan  of  the  box  in  which  is  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  a  spirit 
lamp  applied  underneath  until  it  indicates  about  150  degrees  Fahr. 
(45  degrees  centigrade),  or  just  so  that  the  fingers  can  touch  without 
burning.  The  lamp  is  then  withdrawn  and,  after  a  minute  or  so,  you 
can  examine  the  development  by  placing  a  light  against  the  yellow 
glass  at  the  side  of  the  box,  looking  through  the  glass  at  the  front. 
When  sufficiently  developed,  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  hypo  soda 
until  the  iodine  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  then  washed  in  distilled 
water ;  then  placed  level  on  the  fixing  stand,  and  covered  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  and  hypo’soda.  The  lamp  is  then  held  under  the 
plate  and  the  image  begins  first  to  assume  a  dark  appearance,  and  then 
one  or  two  minutes  after  it  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  intensity — 
this  last  effect  is  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  little  bubbles — you 
then  take  away  the  lamp,  wash  copiously,  and  dry  by  again  holding 
the  plate  by  one  corner  over  the  lamp,  and  blowing  on  it.  The  plate 
is  then  finished.  To  preserve  it,  a  mat  is  placed  between  it  and  glass 
the  same  size,  and  fastened  round  the  edges  with  gold-beaters’  skin,  to 
preserve  it  from  the  air.  Thomas  Galloway. 

- - 

ON  OBTAINING  UNIFORM  TONES  WITH  THE  NEW 
RAPID  PRINTING  PAPER  WITHOUT  GOLD. 

[A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 

Association.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  rapid  printing  paper,  there  has  been 
quite  a  race,  among  dry  plate  makers  and  others,  to  imitate  or 
improve  the  said  paper ;  and  no  longer  than  a  fortnight  after  its  intro¬ 
duction,  we  find  an  eminent  firm  had  succeeded  in  making  a  similar 
paper,  equally  good,  requiring  similar  treatment,  &c.  Having  reason 
to  anticipate  chloride  of  silver  to  be  the  sensitiser,  I  made  a  few 
experiments  with  it ;  and  found  myself  in  the  right  groove,  and 
about  a  month  from  its  introduction,  I  succeeded  in  making  the 
chemical  preparation.  And  now,  I  will  briefly  describe  my  experience 
with  two  different  makes  and  my  own,  which  I  have  christened  the 
Omega  Paper.  I  procured  two  samples  of  different  makes,  and,  along 
with  the  Omega,  made  about  twenty  alternate  exposures  of  the  three 
makes  of  paper,  against  the  same  negative.  Varying  the  exposure 
from  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  in  daylight,  I  developed  about  twelve 
pieces  with  the  same  developer,  iron  and  neutral  oxalate  of  potash. 
I  found  twenty  seconds  gave  the  best  result,  but  the  normal  developer 
had  to  be  diluted  with  one-third  water,  in  order  to  give  red  tone ; 
and  invariably  with  any  of'the  published  formula  I  have  had  to  resort 
to  dilution  to  ensure  red  tone.  With  thirty  seconds  exposure  the  red 
tone  is  more  prevalent  with  less  dilution  ;  but  due  to  the  over  exposure 
the  lights  are  mystified  and  suffer  as  a  consequence.  The  minimum 
exposure,  ten  seconds,  will  not  give  a  red  tone,  even  although  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  These  experiments  may  prove  that 


the  three  makes  of  paper  aro  analagous  in  character,  because  each 
necessitates  the  same  formula  and  requires  similar  treatment,  and  tin  y 
all  result  in  pictures  of  exactly  the  same  nature.  In  this  brief  com¬ 
munication  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  attempt  to  detail  the  experiment, 
made  with  the  rest  of  the  exposed  paper  ;  but,  in  passing,  may  state 
that  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  pyrogallic  acid  as  a  developer, 
beautiful  vigorous  red  tones  can  be  obtained  with  certainty.  But 
with  this  developer  (independent  of  the  action  of  light),  a  slight 
deposit  manifests  itself  universally  over  the  picture,  sacrificing  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  to  a  certain  extent,  but  probably  something 
might  be  introduced  to  prevent  this  mystifying. 

After  development,  the  gold  toning  bath  has  to  lie  administered 
according  to  the  published  formula ;  and  in  this  process  was  my 
greatest  trouble.  The  instructions  are  to  tone  until,  when  the  print  is 
looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  it  should  present  the  colour  of  a 
finished  silver  print.  These  instructions  I  carried  out  to  the  letter; 
but  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve,  I  failed  to  retain  the  proper  tone  after 
fixing.  I  attributed  my  failure  to  several  causes,  the  most  probable 
cause  to  lack  of  experience  and  skill.  But  in  consulting  some  friends 
about  it  I  found  them  in  much  the  same  predicament.  I  resolved  to 
try  again,  and  attempt  to  discard  the  gold  toning  bath,  and  now  I  am 
glad  to  say  my  efforts  have  been  successful  as  I  will  now  try  and 
demonstrate  to  you. 

I  have  here  three  cabinets  exposed  against  medium  density  twenty 
seconds  in  daylight ;  three  more,  each  exposed  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
seconds;  and  here  again  are  other  three  exposed  in  gaslight,  three, 
five,  and  seven  minutes  respectfully,  at  twelve  inches  from  a  gas  jet. 
I  will  now  expose  three  cabinets  against  the  same  negatives  three, 
five,  and  seven  minutes,  twelve  inches  from  the  gas  jet.  Development 
may  now  be  proceeded  with.  The  following  is  the  proportions 
used : — 


Protosulphate  of  iron  .  . 

A. 

Water . 

Neutral  oxolate  of  potash 

B. 

Water . 

.  20  „ 

Ammonia  bromide  . 

Mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  dilute  with  one-third  water. 
Previous  to  immersing  the  prints  in  developer  they  should  be  soaked 
in  water,  this  will  ensure  freedom  from  local  development  or  stain. 
I  now  immerse  them  in  the  developer  in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary 
prints  in  a  toning  bath.  This  plan  of  adding  the  priuts  to  the 
developer  and  not  vice-versa,  I  think  when  you  see  its  utility,  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  as  a  good  plan  for  reducing  skill  and  labour  in  this 
operation.  In  this  way  fifty  cabinet  prints  might  be  developed  in 
twenty  minutes,  they  should  not  be  immersed  all  at  once,  but  add  a 
few  at  a  time  and  let  them  be  partially  developed  before  adding  more  ; 
in  this  the  utmost  control  can  be  maintained  in  the  regulation  of  the 
tone.  One  might  think  the  developer  would  be  exhausted  before  they 
could  be  developed,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  toning,  would  be  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  this  method  of  development  with  little  or  no  training, 
because  the  behaviour  of  the  prints  is  almost  analagous  to  ordinary 
prints  in  a  gold  toning  bath,  proper  depth  of  development  and  red 
tone  being  all  that  is  required.  And  we  find  with  the  correct  exposed 
prints,  viz. : — twenty  seconds  in  daylight,  and  five  minutes  in  gaslight, 
that  the  red  tone  persistently  manifests  itself ;  but  with  the  under 
exposure  we  get  the  unavoidable  dark  deposit,  and  in  over  ex¬ 
posure  we  have  the  lights  mystified,  as  already  stated.  Previous  to 
fixing  they  must  be  washed  a  few  minutes  under  running  water. 
The  fixing  solution  in  which  the  uniform  tones  are  obtained,  consists 
of  hypo  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  various  chemicals. 
The  proportions  of  the  chemicals  in  the  hypo  can  be  varied  so  as  to 
render  the  action  of  toning  quick  or  slow  as  may  be  desired.  And  in 
ilustration  of  this,  I  have  two  solutions,  one  that  will  tone  in  about 
ten  minutes,  the  other  in  about  twenty  minutes.  When  first  the 
prints  are  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath  they  immediately  assume  an 
apparent  hopeless  disagreeable  yellow  colour,  but  in  a  few  minutes  this 
abominable  colour  gradually  changes,  first  to  deep  red,  then  brown,  a 
little  longer  time  to  chocolate,  and  gradually  changes  to  steel  black  if 
allowed  long  enough  in  the  fixing  solution.  The  solution  will  keep 
indefinitely ;  but,  of  course,  will  get  exhausted  when  used  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  fixing  bath. 

The  ordinary  method  of  toning  this  paper  has  been  slightly  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  the  gold  to  the  fixing  solution,  but  still  this  plan  does 
not  give  uniformity  of  tone  Perhaps  it  might  be  conjectured  that  I 
have  gold  in  addition  to  the  other  chemicals  in  this  solution,  but  permit 
me  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  gold  in  the  solution.  And  I 
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think  with  the  evidence  we  have  had  of  its  capability  of  giving  uniform 
good  tones  with  such  ease  and  certainty,  that  you  will  think  it  is 
a  tenable  step  in  the  right  direction;  and,  furthermore,  the  reduction  of 
skill  in  such  an  operation  is  p  consideration,  because  such  an  operation, 
when  universally  adopted,  will  be  subjected  to  a  most  varied  scale  of 
capacity,  and  in  this  method  we  have  reduced  skill  to  the  minimum. 
Certainly  no  process  should  be  divested  entirely  of  the  necessity  of 
skill,  because  then  it  leads  to  monotony ;  but  no  chemical  operation  is 
such  a  simple  thing  as  to  become  monotonous.  Therefore  in  this 
method  suffice  it  to  say,  wo  have  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  I  trust 
you  endorse  the  practicability  of  this  method. 

The  mounting  of  the  prints  of  this  paper  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  the  methods  already  in  use  are,  of  course,  well  known  to 
you.  But  with  your  permission  the  following  plan  may  be  commend¬ 
able  :  after  the  prints  are  squeegeed  on  the  waxed  glass  plate,  allow 
them  to  be  half  dry,  then  brush  over  the  back  a  solution  of  dextrine, 
when  the  drying  is  completed,  the  back  will  present  an  appearance 
like  the  back  of  a  postage  stamp  ;  all  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  damp 
the  back  with  a  moist  sponge  and  fix  it  in  the  mount.  This  plan 
admits  of  their  being  squared  with  a  squaring  glass  in  the  ordinary 
way,  if  necessary.  J oseph  Gjuay. 

- - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

THE  ISLE  OF  ARRAN. 

It  was  quite  a  matter  of  serious  deliberation  with  me  where  1  should 
this  year  spend  my  summer  holiday.  I  had  already  done  North  Wales 
at  Easter,  and  last  year  Lochs  Eay  and  Awe.  At  last  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  Arran  would  be  the  best  place  to  go  to.  1  had  many 
a  sunny  recollection  of  that  Isle  of  the  West,  having  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  there  some  years  ago  ;  before,  however,  I  had  taken  up  what  in 
those  days  was  called  the  “  black  art,”  a  title  which  is  now  decidedly 
a  misnomer,  though  since  the  advent  of  dry  plates,  and  the  suitable 
accompaniment  of  lenses  and  portable  cameras,  the  result  to  a  man  of 
thirty  years  since  might  well  have  seemed  magical. 

I  left  London  on  the  evening  of  the  2Dth  August,  with  dire  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  weather,  the  bright  and  glorious  summer  seeming  to 
have  broken  up ;  but  on  landing  in  Arran  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  sunshine  again  was  holding  its  own  with  every  appearance 
of  continuing.  The  island,  I  think,  has  rightly  been  called  the  “  Little 
Switzerland,”  for  what  it  loses  by  the  want  of  snowy  mountain  sum¬ 
mits  is  plentifully  made  up  by  the  heather  and  the  sea. 

But  as  my  space  is  limited  I  shall  only  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  I  spent  a  few  of  my  most  important  field  days.  My  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  a  cottage  in  Glen  Thurig,  the  largest  and  sunniest,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  numerous  glens  or  valleys. 

My  first  photographic  expedition  was  to  Glen  Rosa,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  perfect  of  the  Arran  glens.  At  almost  every  step 
one  takes  a  change  of  scene  is  effected,  the  view  getting  wider  and 
more  rugged  the  more  nearly  the  wayfarer  approaches  the  head  of  the 
glen.  My  first  plate  was  exposed  from  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Rosa  burn,  about  a  mile  from  the  Brodick  Pier ;  the  lens  that  I 
chiefly  used  being  a  Voightlander’s  euroscopic :  the  camera  a  half¬ 
plate  bellows  body,  extending  to  twenty-two  inches,  thus  allowing 
me  the  use,  when  needful,  of  a  long  focus  single  view  lens  of  Lerebour’s 
make.  My  stand  was  of  light  make  and  much  admired  for  its  com¬ 
pactness  by  several  amateurs  whom  I  met  during  my  trip,  My  second 
shot  was  taken  from  just  above  Brodick  Church,  and  takes  in  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  glens  (Thurig  and  Rosa),  having  Goatfell,  the  highest 
summit  in  Arran,  as  a  background  this  unfortunately  was  tipped 
with  clouds.  After  having  proceeded  for  about  a  couple  of 
miles  up  the  glen  I  made  my  third  shot  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  one  of  my  prettiest  “bits,”  and  also  the  most  successful  from 
a  photographic  point  of  view  ;  the  idea  of  distance  in  the  background 
being  well  rendered.  From  this  point  to  the  head  of  the  glen,  on  the 
“  saddle  ”  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  ridge  between  it  and  Glen 
Sannox,  walking  becomes  very  bad  on  account  of  the  boggy  nature  of 
the  ground.  Nevertheless  I  managed  to  get  a  very  fair  view  of  “  Cir 
Meior,’  the  mountain  to  the  left  of  the  saddle.  This  last  two  and  a 
half  miles  takes  somewhere  about  an  hour  and  a  half’s  walking  ;  but 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  well  repaj's  the  exertion.  A 
more  truly  wild  and  rugged  scene  I  think  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to 
behold,  not  even  in  Switzerland,  parts  of  which  country  I  have  been 
over.  The  wild  effect  is  heightened  by  the  frequent  sight  of  the  red 
deer  with  which  this  part  of  the  island  abounds.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  turned  my  face  homewards ;  but  being  desirous  of 
taking  one  or  two  more  shots  on  my  way  back  I  had  to  hurry,  as  the 
afternoon  was  drawing  on  a  pace.  My  next  view  was  taken  from  a 
foot  bridge  over  the  “  Garb  Alt,”  a  small  stream  some  two  miles  from 


the  foot  of  the  glen.  The  exposure  here  required  was  somewhat 
lengthy  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  being  four  seconds  with  No.  Id 
stop  (U.  S.)  This  even  I  fear  was  barely  enough.  My  next  and  la-t 
view  for  the  day  was  taken  at  the  entrance  to  Glen  Shurig:  upon 
referring  to  my  note  book  I  find  the  exposure  on  this  occasion  was  ten 
seconds  with  No.  1(3  (U.  S.)  stop,  and  this  I  think  was  as  correct  a-  it 
was  possible  to  make  it,  the  time  of  day  being  5.30  p.m. 

Another  good  day’s  work  with  the  camera  in  Arran  mav  be  com¬ 
prised  in  a  walk  along  the  coast  from  Brodick  to  Glen  Sannox,  and  on 
in  Mr.  John  Davidson’s  coach  to  Loch  Ranza.  I  ought,  however,  to 
state  that  the  above  mentioned  coach  travels  on  Thursdays  only,  and 
only  in  the  summer  months.  On  leaving  Brodick  Pier  the  route  is  the 
same  for  the  first  mile  as  that  described  in  the  walk  up  Glen  Rosa ; 
here,  however,  the  paths  diverge,  the  one  to  Corrie  and  Glen  Sannox, 
being  on  the  right  over  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rosa  Burn.  A 
vei*y  good  view  may  be  obtained  at  this  point  of  the  entrance  to  Glen 
Rosa,  the  trees  on  either  side  of  the  burn  forming  an  excellent  fore¬ 
ground.  Rather  a  long  exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
detail,  and  I  find  that  1  gave  eight  seconds  with  No.  10  (U.  S.)  stop  on 
a  bright  calm  day  ;  on  a  windy  day,  of  course,  success  would  be  almost 
impossible.  The  road  from  this  point  until  you  are  again  within  sight 
of  the  sea  (about  a  mile)  is  comparatively  tame  and  uninteresting  and 
like  any  English  country  road;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  is  reached  the 
rest  of  the  walk  to  Corrie  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own 
peculiar  style  of  beauty  by  any  other  in  the  island;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  red  sandstone  rocks  with  which  the  shore  at  intervals  is  strewn  ; 
on  the  other,  the  tall  Scotch  firs,  rhododendrons,  brake  fern,  and  w  ild 
fuchsias  which  clothe  the  hills  right  down  to  the  road:  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  walk  any  distance  without  discovering  some  “  tit 
bit  ”  for  the  camera. 

I  had  often  been  desirous  of  attempting  a  so-called  moonlight  view, 
but  had  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  good  light  with 
suitable  surroundings;  here,  howrever,  upon  arriving  at  Markland 
Point,  and  looking  back  across  Brodick  Bay  towards  Holy  Island,  I 
saw,  at  last,  what  I  considered  was  a  favourable  opportunity. 

There  aro  a  great  many  pretty  bits  round  Corrie  and  in  the  village  ; 
but  as  I  was  very  much  pressed  for  time,  I  had  to  content  myself  with 
impressions  on  the  brain,  instead  of  upon  glass;  there,  I  fear,  some  of 
my  friends  might  say  would  quickly  fade  for  want  of  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  fixed. 

My  next  stop  wras  at  Glen  Sannox,  the  finest  and  most  visited, 
of  all  the  Arran  Glens.  The  fame  of  its  grand,  wild  scenery  is  >o 
well  known,  and  has  been  so  often  described  by  more  practised  pens 
than  my  own,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  any  pen-and-ink  sketch.  The 
best  general  view  of  this  almost  unequalled  glen  is  obtained  from  the 
high  ground  just  before  getting  to  the  “Blue  Rock”  by  the  mid 
Sannox  cottages,  two  or  three  plates  were  exposed  in  the  glen. 

From  Sannox  I  drove,  or  more  properly  speaking  walked  half  way 
to  Loch  Ranza ;  the  first  portion  up  North  Glen  Sannox  being  so 
steep  that  it  became  preferable  to  driving.  The  scenery  up  this  glen 
and  down  Glen  Chalmadale  may,  in  my  mind,  be  well  classed  among 
one  of  the  show-*  drives  of  the  island.  I  was,  indeed,  so  enchanted 
with  the  drive  that  it  led  me  to  expect  much  greater  things  at  Loch 
Ranza  than  I  really  found ;  but  perhaps  the  kind  of  day  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  disappointment,  the  sun  only  showing  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  through  a  very  thick  atmosphere.  The  weather, 
to  the  eyes  of  a  professional,  would  have  been  quite  too  thick  and 
misty  for  any  camera  work ;  but  as  I  am  only  an  “  amateur,"  and  a.' 
it  was  my  only  chance  of  being  there  this  year  at  any  rate,  I  risked  a 
few  plates,  the  results  proving  much  better  than  I  expected.  One 
glen  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  inn  (which,  by-the-by,  is 
a  very  good  one)  if  there  had  been  time  I  should  have  liked  to  ex¬ 
plored,  by  name  Glen  Easan-Biorach ;  it  looked  so  invitingly  wild 
and  rugged.  Mr.  J.  Davidson  informed  me  that  before  the  present 
road  was  made,  the  shortest  way  from  Brodick  to  the  south  of  the 
Island  to  Loch  Ranza,  lay  through  this  glen,  passing  first  by  the 
western  slopes  of  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Sarsnium,  Cir  Mohr,  Caisteal-ab- 
Ilail,  and  Cliann  na  Cailch,  a  walk  which,  at  some  future  date,  I 
shall  hope  to  take,  the  beauties  of  which  I  feel  sure  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble  of  carrying  a  camera  to  transfer  them  to  glass. 

As  my  yarn  appears  to  be  spinning  out  to  a  great  length,  I  -hall 
only  briefly  describe  one  more  excursion  I  made,  and  though,  to 
my  mind  it  does  not  equal  the  two  already  described  in  grandeur  of 
scenery,  still  it  is  well  worth  making,  namely,  from  Brodick  to  Black- 
water-foot,  by  the  road  crossing  the  island  at  its  broadest  part  and 
called  the  “String-road.”  The  day  I  went  proved  exceedingly  fine, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  haze,  which  was  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage  than  otherwise,  as  it  gave  the  idea  of  distance  to  the  m  aintains 
in  the  background,  was  almost  perfect  as  an  autumn  day.  I  was 
driven  over  the  ten  miles  of  road  by  Mr.  Colin  Currie,  the  Shisken 
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postman,  who  is  a  most  agreeable  companion  and  excellent  guide. 
The  inn  at  Blackwater-foot  was  my  first  attempt,  and  1  also  took  a 
general  view  of  the  village  from  the  shore.  The  evening  lights  and 
shades  over  the  mountains,  on  the  drive  back,  were  some  of  the  finest 
that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  behold;  but 'as  these  were  unattainable 
in  the  camera,  I  did  as  I  had  to  do  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Corrie — carry  them  in  my  brain. 

The  pleasure  of  my  stay  in  Arran  was  heightened  very  much  by  a 
friendship  I  made  with  a  Glasgow  gentleman,  who  was  so  very  hard 
hit  with  the  photo,  fever,  that  he  telegraphed  off  to  Glasgow  for  a  kit 
at  once,  which  arrived  with  almost  telegraphic  speed.  Many  a  day’s 
walk  have  we  enjoyed  together  over  the  mountains  with  our  cameras, 
and  it  also  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  at  some  futuie  date 
resume  the  companionship  so  then  begun. 

The  developer  I  used  was  the  sodic  sulphite  with  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  bromide,  as  I  found  many  a  plate  was  saved  in  this  manner 
which,  perhaps,  if  subjected  to  a  different  developer  would  have  turned 
out  hopelessly  over-exposed,  my  fault,  I  fear,  lying  chiefly  in  that 
direction.  Robx.  Davies. 

- * - - 

NOTES  ON  A  DAY  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  SANDBACH. 
Considerably  bowed  down,  but  not  entirely  discouraged,  I  wended  my 
solitary  way  to  the  Birkenhead  terminus  through  a  most  disagreeable 
drizzle  in  the  early  dawn  of  as  unpromising  a  looking  morning  as  ever 
tullenly  declined  to  shine  upon  a  mortal  starting  out  to  join  a  band  of 
fellow  adventurers  in  quest  of  the  picturesque.  With  my  camera  legs 
under  one  arm  and  “traps  ”  under  the  other,  I  splashed  and  plodded  along 
through  the  mire,  not,  I  fear  I  must  admit,  in  the  best  of  humours,  and 
wondering  as  I  went  whether  I  should  find  myself  alone  in  my  folly  in 
venturing  out  on  such  a  slushy,  dispiriting  day  as  this.  Sloppy  underfoot, 
heavy  banks  of  dark  grey  ominous  clouds  rolling  up  overhead  without  as 
much  as  a  single  break  in  them  in  any  direction  to  cheer  one,  or  give  the 
faintest  indication  of  the  glorious  sunshine  blazing  out  of  the  blue  above 
and  beyond — who  could  dream  of  flying  in  the  face  of  fate  by  attempting 
to  embark  upon  a  photographic  expedition,  under  circumstances  apparently 
so  utterly  void  of  all  the  elements  essential  to  a  successful  day’s  out.  But 
it  was  our  Society’s  first  season  and  its  inaugural  trip  of  the  season,  and 
I  was  determined  that,  so  far  as  I,  at  least,  was  concerned,  it  should  be  put 
on  record  as  having  taken  place,  if  no  one  else  turned  up  but  your  unworthy 
secretary.  Arrived  at  the  station,  the  first  sign  of  encouragement  was 
manifested  in  the  appearance  of  the  ever-beaming  countenance  of  our 
valued  president — then  another  and  another — the  cry  is  “still  they  come,” 
until  a  magnificent  and  gallant  little  band  of  nine,  all  told,  took  their  seats 
in  the  7.50  a.m.  train  bound  for  Sandbach. 

Our  precious  luggage  having  been  unloaded,  and  carefully  stowed  away 
overhead ;  periodical  glances  of  every  few  minutes  were  cast  at  the  sky, 
and  frequent,  though  slightly  monotonous,  weather  bulletins  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Prophecies  were  indulged  in  by  the  president,  whose  spirits 
seemed  irrepressible,  and  the  influence  of  which  seemed  to  be  contagious, 
that  the  afternoon  would  yet  be  fine  in  spite  of  the  disheartening  outlook 
at  the  start ;  and  after  a  few  dozen  anxious  glances  out  of  the  windows  we 
began  to  think  he  might  be  right,  and  surely  enough  he  was,  although  the 
rain  seemed  very  unwilling  to  clear  off,  and  kept  recurring  in  little  miserable 
failures  of  sprinkles  the  best  part  of  the  forenoon.  The  train  sped  on, 
however,  Chester  was  soon  left  behind,  then  Crewe,  and  as  we  passed 
Tarporlej',  a  large  collection  of  gigantic  waterpipes  at  the  side  of  the  track 
suggested  a  discussion  upon  the  Vyrnwy  water  scheme,  which  was  dr  alt 
with  in  a  most  masterly  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  finally  settled 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everybody,  then  followed  a  little  piscatorial 
anecdote  by  the  president,  which,  though  “  fishlike,”  was  by  no  means 
ancient,  he  smiles  at  the  reminiscence — I  see  he  hasn’t  forgotten  it ;  but 
in  my  hands  it  could  only  suffer  by  repetition,  so  those  who  were  not  with 
us  must  lose  its  cream  ;  then  the  secretary  came  in  with  a  stale  old  joke 
about  drinking  and  onions,  which  everybody  had  heard  before,  though  the 
audience  were  kind  enough  to  laugh  in  the  present  instance  by  way  of 
encouragement ;  under  any  circumstances  it  helped  to  fill  up  the  time 
while  we  were  covering  the  ground  and  “  the  clouds  were  rolling  by.” 

Our  destination  was  reached  in  due  time,  the  noble  nine  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  waggonette,  which  was  waiting  for  them,  and  were  quickly 
bowling  along  for  the  town,  which  was  reached  in  about  ten  minutes,  the 
time  being  occupied  in  fixing  up  apparatus  ready  for  work. 

Sandbach  is  a  quaint,  neglected-looking,  and  not  exactly  a  pretty  old 
place  ;  I  won't  call  it  ugly,  whatever  I  may  think ,  but  its  great  redeeming 
feature  to  a  camera  man  is  that  it  is  pretty  full  of  broken-up  picturesque 
hits,  just  the  thing  we  were  in  search  of,  and  we  soon  got  into  harness  in 
right  good  earnest.  An  admiring  crowd  rapidly  gathered  near  the  for¬ 
midable  battery  of  instruments  as  they  arrayed  themselves  round  about 
the  old  crosses,  at  which  several  harmless  shots  were  fired — would  that 
most  shots  were  a  s  inoffensive.  These  old  relics  are  evidently  of  a  very 
hoary  antiquity,  and  bear  evidences  of  having  had  a  rough  and  tumble  time 
of  it  from  “  the  days  of  their  youth,”  dating  from  out  of  the  mists  of  the 
past ;  they  consist  of  two  shafts  of  red  sandstone  exquisitely  carved  from 
base  to  summit,  and  are  said  to  be  “  the  most  perfect  and  probably  the 
oldest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  in  the  kingdom.”  The  carvings 


consist  mainly  of  scriptural  subjects  deeply  and  boldly  cut,  representing 
the  Salutation  of  Elizabeth  by  her  cousin  Mary,  the  Annunciation,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  figured  descending  upon  the  Virgin  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
with  extended  wings,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion,  and  various  other 
most  interesting  matters,  some  of  a  non- scriptural  character,  very  plea¬ 
santly  described  in  a  little  sheet  (the  chief  fault  of  which  is  that  it  u  not 
satisfying  enough)  which  those  who  thirst  for  more  detailed  information 
may  obtain  from  a  local  stationer,  whose  place  of  business  occupies  a  Hite 
in  the  square  in  which  the  crosses  are  situated.  From  this  little  leaflet 
we  gather  that  the  crosses  as  they  now  stand  are  a  restoration,  one  portion 
having  been  utilised  to  protect  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  well,  others  os 
steps  for  doorways,  some  again  were  taken  from  the  churchyard  wall,  with 
which  they  had  been  built,  while  the  middle  part  of  the  large  cross,  and 
several  portions  of  the  smaller  one  were  transported  a  long  time  ago  from 
Sandbach  to  Tarporley  thence  to  Oulton,  where  they  served  to  adoru  a 
grotto  at  the  bottom  of  a  private  garden ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sandbach, 
however,  wishing  to  have  the  crosses  restored  as  far  as  was  possible,  care¬ 
fully  collected  together  all  the  fragments  that  they  were  able  to  discover, 
and  a  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Manchester,  ably  assisted  by  the  great  Cheshire 
historian,  George  Ormerod,  in  the  year  1810,  set  about  fixing  up  the  relic 
in  its  present  position.  The  light  here  was  bad,  and  long  exposures  were 
consequently  necessary,  if  the  detail  upon  the  columns  was  to  be  brought 
out  at  all,  and  as  there  was  no  sunshine  I  cannot  say  exactly  what 
would  be  the  best  time  to  photograph  these  objects ;  but  probabiy  from 
early  morning  up  to  noon  would  be  about  right  on  a  fine  day.  I  do  not 
know  what  measure  of  success  my  companions  met  with,  but  no  doubt 
prints  will  be  here  tonight  for  comparison,  which  will  give  you  a  bettor 
idea  of  the  picture  than  the  one  I  hand  round  as  it  is  a  trifle  under-exposed ; 
but  the  crosses  being  composed  of  a  dark  red  stone,  and  the  light  being 
anything  but  bright  just  at  the  moment  made  it  very  difficult  to  estimate 
what  even  the  approximate  exposure  should  have  been. 

From  this  point  down  a  side  lane  close  by  were  one  or  two  characteristic 
street  pictures,  gabled,  timbered  houses,  jutting  out  here  and  there  in  a 
most  erratic  and  extraordinary  way,  “all  over  the  shop,”  a3  one  might 
appropriately  say,  and  one  especially  dilapidated  old  cottage  somewhere 
about  the  bottom  of  this  land  seemed  to  come  in  for  an  extra  share  of 
attention,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  good  pictures  of  it  here  lonight 
judging  by  the  number  of  cameras  I  left  hard  at  work  after  I  had  had  a 
shot,  the  result  of  which  is  no  great  achievement  as  the  light  had  now 
began  to  mend.  It  does  not  make  a  bad  picture,  although  a  figure  or  two 
would  have  been  a  wonderful  improvement.  Still  farther  down  the  lane 
and  round  by  the  end  of  the  churchyard  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  fine 
and  profusely  timbered  “  Old  Hall,”  now  an  hotel,  and  this  being  a  morning 
view  is  accordingly  secured  forthwith,  while  your  humble  servant  is  making 
commissariat  arrangements  with  the  proprietor,  who  rather  dashes  his 
enthusiasm  by  informing  him  that  the  gigantic  party  of  nine  would  so  tax 
the  resources  of  the  town  that  he  was  afraid  the  demand  would  exceed  the 
supply  as  regarded  the  usual  necessaries  for  a  dinner ;  but  that  he  would 
do  his  best  for  us,  so  there  being  no  choice  in  the  matter,  he  was  left  to 
solve  the  problem,  which  he  did  in  a  right  royal  way,  as  I  am  sure  several 
of  you  will  be  able  to  testify. 

The  sun  now  gave  us  a  friendly  peep  but  was  too  shy  to  stay  out  long,  and 
we  drove  away  direct  to  the  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  at  Brereton,  built 
in  1580,  the  first  stone  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  laid  by  “Good  Queen 
Bess.”  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  as  we  wandered  about  the  churchyard, 
which  closely  adjoins  the  Hall,  it  began  to  rain  rather  heavily,  and  looked 
more  threatening  than  it  had  done  all  morning;  but  it  was  April,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  clouds  broke  and  cleared  away,  the  sun  came  out  once 
more,  this  time  with  a  little  more  determination  to  have  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  a  number  of  good  views  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  Hall  were  (or 
should  have  been)  secured,  the  light  was,  I  think,  almost  at  its  best  when 
we  arrived  about  noon,  and  would  have  served  very  well  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  proprietress  very  kindly  gave  the  party  a  special  permit  to 
photograph  the  apartments  which,  however,  though  spacious  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  comfortable  in  appearance,  did  not  warrant  our  drawing  too  lavishly 
upon  our  limited  supply  of  plates,  although  I  believe  one  individual  had  a 
shot  at  the  drawing-room  fireplace,  with  what  success  he  will  perhaps  let 
us  know.  Although  but  one  photograph  was  taken  of  the  interior  of  this  Hall 
it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  mention-  that  Murray  makes  special  allusion 
to  the  ornamentation  of  the  dining-room,  with  its  freize  with  the  arms  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  several  curious  inscriptions  here  and  there; 
the  fireplaces,  too,  were  most  elaborately  designed. 

Leaving  Brereton  we  next  proceeded  to  Illage  Green,  singular  as  almost 
irresistibly  suggesting  the  word  village  without  the  Y ;  here  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  an  old  Cheshire  wayside  inn,  bearing  date  1G15  over  its 
portal.  Tearing  ourselves  reluctantly  away  we  hurried  away  to  Holmes 
Chapel  which,  although  not  quite  up  to  expectations,  nevertheless  supplied 
a  very  fair  picture  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  main  street,  blocked  half 
across  the  end  by  an  ancient  ivy-mantled  church. 

And  now  it  began  to  be  a  fight  against  time ;  we  had  more  work  to  do, 
and  our  president  had  to  catch  an  early  train  on  to  London,  we  couldn’t 
frustrate  his  object,  and  yet  the  work  must  be  done  somehow.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  watches  were  consulted,  and  away  once  more 
through  a  very  pleasantly  undulating  park,  across  the  river  Dane,  which 
here  meandered  lazily  through  the  pretty  meadows — a  genuine  English 
landscape — up  a  steep  hill,  and  we  finally  found  ourselves  at  Swettenham 
Church ;  unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  any  information 
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respecting  it  of  any  interest ;  its  tower  is  draped  in  ivy  to  its  very  summit, 
not  a  portion  of  the  stonework  being  visible.  I  daresay,  however,  one  of 
“  us,”  whose  blushes  I  will  spare  by  not  disclosing  his  name,  will  be  better 
posted,  as  I  noticed  him  in  the  distance,  apparently  busily  engaged,  taking 
instantaneous  snaps  at  the  reptor’s  cows  and  making  himself  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  reverend  gentleman’s  better-half !  The  church,  however, 
is  nicely  situated,  and  one  or  two  plates  were  well  spent  upon  it ;  the  west 
side  struck  me  as  being  especially  quaint,  with  its  curious  black  crest  in  a 
niche  over  the  doorway,  and  its  dormer  window  jutting  oddly  out  of  the 
side  of  its  old  tiled  roof,  gray  with  the  mosses  of  ages.  I  was  tempted  to 
expose  a  plate  upon  it,  and  although  almost  dead  in  the  teeth  of  the  light 
the  result  will  give  you  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  I  have  roughly  tried 
to  describe. 

The  president  here  fired  off  his  last  shot  at  a  group  ranged  about  the 
style  in  front  of  the  old  tower,  our  friend  above-mentioned  being  still  far 
too  busily  engrossed,  with  the  rector,  his  wife,  and  the  cows  (no  doubt  col¬ 
lecting  information)  to  be  included  in  the  picture;  and  now  having  expended 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  stock  of  ammunition  we  packed  up,  and  turned 
our  horses’  heads  homewards.  Arrived  at  Sandbach  Old  Hall  once  more, 
hungry  and  tired,  we  happily  found  our  worthy  caterer  had  not  failed  us — 
a  delicious  aroma  (surely  the  most  delightful  odour  that  had  ever  saluted 
our  nostrils  up  to  that  hour)  of  ham  and  eggs  pervaded  the  air.  In  almost 
less  time  than  I  can  say  the  odour  had  disappeared  together  with  its  cause, 
and  that  justice  had  been  done  to  that  memorable  repast  was  fully  evinced 
in  the  well-developed  interiors,  which  ultimately  rose  from  round  about 
the  table  of  our  hospitable  and  kindly  hostess. 

Tea  over,  two  more  groups  were  taken  in  front  of  the  Hall,  making  up  a 
total  of  eighty-two  plates  exposed  on  the  day,  and  with  a  hearty  good-bye 
to  our  entertainers  we  shouldered  our  “  traps,”  and  strolled  leisurely  along 
to  the  station,  duly  reaching  Birkenhead  once  again  at  a  comfortably  early 
hour,  none  the  worse  for  the  first  pleasant  official  introduction  to  one  of 
the  many,  as  yet  unexplored,  beauty  spots  of  our  charmingly  picturesque 
old  county — Cheshire.  John  H.  Day. 

- - - 

ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  BY  A.  BRAUN  &  CO.* 

The  setting  or  background  of  Mantegna’s  picture  is  an  orange  grove  and 
the  sky,  scarcely  suggested  in  the  silver  print  ;  faintly  indicated  in  the 
old  carbon  print ;  but  in  the  new  autotype  definitely  and  justly  expressed. 
See  here,  the  stems  and  leaves,  the  white  blossom,  and  golden  fruit  of  the 
orange  trees  !  The  loving  industry  and  accurate  drawing  of  the  Master  is 
revealed,  and  again  we  see  in  the  fruit  the  new  influence  of  yellow,  and  in 
the  leaves  the  improved  mastery  of  green.  Further,  as  to  green,  note 
the  cushion  on  which  the  Madonna  is  seated.  In  the  autotype  it  is 
differentiated  from  the  scarlet  of  the  throne  cloth  with  distinct  appro¬ 
priateness  ;  in  the  other  two  prints  it  is  not  discernible. 

I  intended  to  have  said  earlier  that  some  injustice  is  done  to  the  Berlin 
negatives  by  comparing  a  silver  print  from  them  with  pigment  prints 
from  similar  negatives.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  although  I  cannot  tell 
you  why,  that  in  copies  of  pictures  you  will  always  get  more  detail  in  the 
shadows  from  the  same  negative  in  pigment  printing  than  in  silver. 
There  is  better  gradation  all  over,  which  implies  more  detail.  There  are 
also  at  command  easy  modifications  of  harshness,  by  adaptations  of  the 
support,  such  as  tinting  the  transfer  paper  to  suit  the  subject,  reducing 
thus  excess  of  high  lights  and  tending  to  harmony  of  effect. 

To  conclude  with  Mantegna,  there  is  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  new 
autotype  as  well  as  its  merits.  The  print  I  have  here  is  too  lightly 
printed,  but  it  is  the  only  one  available  at  the  moment,  and  that  lightness 
we  can  allow  for  as  accidental.  With  this  allowance,  the  face  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  Child  is  weak,  flat,  and  poor.  I 
much  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  flesh  in  the  earlier  photographs  ;  there 
is  the  modelling  and  no  weakness,  and  the  original  is  better  represented. 
Accepting  the  claim  for  improved  chemical  operations,  I  conclude  this 
feebleness  is  due  to  the  too  powerful  action  of  the  yellow  tone  in  the  flesh, 
producing  so  thick  a  deposit  of  silver  in  the  film  as  to  weaken  and 
partially  obliterate  the  gradations.  To  get  all  the  drawing  of  the  drapery 
shown,  as  it  is,  there  must  be  long  exposure  (let  us  hope  not  the  weary 
hours  indicated  by  Dr.  Vogel),  and  certain  colours  suffer  more  than  the 
rest.  I  cannot  but  feel  also  that  wonderfully  represented  as  these 
draperies  are,  and  faithful  as  may  be  the  colour  translation,  there  is  a 
want  of  vigour  that  betokens  danger.  There  is  great  gain  in  delineation 
and  in  harmony,  but  a  loss  of  power. 

Next  I  put  before  you  copies  of  the  Botticelli,  The  Virgin  and  Child ; — 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  an  Angel  adoring  the  Divine  In  fant,  a  most 
difficult  picture  to  photograph  ;  and  here  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
exercised  the  slightest  selection  as  to  these  prints.  I  choose  the  subjects 
as  illustrative  of  the  colour  question  we  are  considering.  I  purchased 
simply  the  silver  prints  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  directed  one  each 
of  the  autotype  prints  to  be  brought  to  me  from  stock,  any  seeking  to 
exaggerate  the  contrasts  of  these  photographs  I  should  deem  an  unworthy 
proceeding.  This  example  after  Botticelli  is  very  curious,  and  interesting, 
photographically,  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  yellows.  Note  the  Angel  to 
the  right  of  the  picture — the  robe  is  white,  over  which  is  thrown  a  surplice 
of  yellow,  pale  but  bright  amber  yellow,  in  its  upper  portion,  deepening 
*  Continued  from  page  315. 
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to  orange  below  the  waist.  The  white  robe  appears  at  the  neck  as  a 
collar,  or  the  tight  sleeves  of  the  forearm,  and  falls  from  the  hands 
clasped  on  the  breast  in  a  mass  of  graceful  folds.  The  white  robe  could 
not,  of  course,  be  in  folds  without  gradated  half  tones,  so  that  it  is 
nowhere  a  blank  white  ;  but  its  impression  on  the  senses  in  viewing  the 
original  is  white  as  the  surplice  is  yellow.  To  prove  to  you  that  it  is  a 
definite  and  photographically  vehement  yellow,  look  at  the  silver  print,  it 
comes  nearly  as  black  as  ink  !  and  there  must  be  something  peculiar  in 
the  physical  character  of  Botticelli’s  yellow  to  yield,  a  result  so  much 
darker  than  experience  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Nevertheless,  contrast 
the  silver  print  with  that  in  carbon,  and  you  see  this  vehement  yellow 
surplice  comes  of  equal  value  with  the  white  robe  or  a  very  little  darker . 
It  fails  to  give  enough  emphasis  to  this  yellow,  although  as  the  colour 
deepens  to  orange,  value  and  over  value  is  given,  its  monochrome  repre¬ 
sentative  comes  a  little  too  dark.  The  Berlin  negative  must,  I  think, 
have  been  under  exposed  to  yield  these  results,  yet  it  renders  the  flesh  of 
Madonna  and  Child  satisfactorily.  Still  the  contrast  between  the  two 
prints  is  so  intense,  the  differences  are  so  enormous,  that  one  is  puzzled 
to  account  for  them.  The  definition  of  the  subject  in  the  autotype  is 
remarkable.  It  is  really  a  charming  rendering  of  a  most  diflicuU 
painting  ;  and  if  the  delicacy  is  extreme,  yet  in  this  example  there  is  no 
loss  of  effect.  I  will  only  further  remark  on  this,  that  the  blood-red  cloak 
of  the  Baptist  photographs  as  equal  or  minutely  darker  than  the  purple 
green  robe  of  the  Madonna.  The  hair  of  both  Saint  and  Angel  of  dark 
brown  is  heavily  painted  in  the  original,  and  is  but  slightly  misrepresented 
in  the  autotype. 

Here  i3  Correggio,  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Ecce  Homo !  and  you  can 
compare  for  yourselves  the  two  photographs.  In  the  carbon  print  I 
think  the  flesh  tones  throughout  to  be  harmoniously  translated,  the  dark 
auburn  hair,  and  the  .shadows  of  it,  and  in  the  face  of  Christ,  are  jou  see 
here  excessive,  but  these  shadows  are  very  heavy  in  the  original.  The 
robe  on  shoulders  is  of  scarlet,  deepening  in  colour  as  it  descends, 
Pilate’s  figure  in  flowing  pale  yellow  robe  and  crimson  cap  is  admirably 
translated.  The  cap  in  the  silver  print  is  evidently  lightened  by  re¬ 
touching.  The  dark  purple  robe  of  the  fainting  Magdalene  comes  black 
and  shapeless,  and  is  a  blot  in  the  copy.  As  to  increased  definition, 
observe  the  head  of  the  mocking  soldier  to  the  right  in  both  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Next  I  produce  two  copies  for  comparison  of  Murillo’s  Spanish  Peasant 
Bog  ;  but  there  is  little  to  note  here,  save  the  completer  definition  and 
detail  of  the  autotype.  The  copies  are  the  size  of  the  original ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  since  the  Berlin  negative  was  produced,  the  picture 
has  been  restored,  at  least  so  far  as  painting  out  the  cracks  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

I  may  indicate  on  the  wall  the  celebrated  Angels'  Heads,  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  a  good  example  of  copying  a  painting,  in  which 
yellows  predominate];  with  scarlet  lips,  blue  eyes,  blues,  greens,  yellows  in 
the  sky,  and  every  other  colour  defiant  of  the  photographer.  All  the 
copies  of  this  charming  subject  in  the  shops  are  from  engravings.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  no  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  original  painting  has  ever 
been  achieved,  and  I  attribute  the  present  measure  of  success  to  the 
modification  of  the  yellow  in  the  direction  of  increased  activity  on  the 
sensitive  plate, 

I  will  finish  my  contrasts  with  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Siddons,  after  Gains¬ 
borough,  as  it  is  a  crucial  example  of  the  modified  behaviour  of  blue. 
This  is  about  the  only  painting  represented  in  the  first  issue  of  Braun's 
National  Gallery  series  which  offers  an  unmistakeable  and  true  blue, 
what  may  be  called  Cambridge  blue.  I  acknowledge  the  lady  to  be 
dressed  to  the  height  of  fashion  ;  she  could  afford  it.  The  scarf  round 
the  shoulders  (below  the  linen  stomacher),  and  going  round  the  waist  to 
be  gathered  in  a  bow,  with  pendant  streamer,  is  a  decided  blue,  with,  of 
course,  varying  tones  to  denote  form,  and  express  the  play  of  light  and 
shade.  The  dress  is  white  muslin,  with  narrow  blue  stripes,  blue  cuffs. 
The  blue  has  its  relative  value  to  white  in  the  new  print  throughout, 
while  in  the  old  one  the  values  are  reversed  in  all  parts  of  the  costume  in 
light,  but  correct  in  the  shade.  Note  a  fold  shadow  of  the  dress  in  lady’s 
lap,  and  her  right  arm  in  shade.  No  doubt  the  painter  modified  and 
mixed  his  pigments  to  get  the  effect  of  blue  in  shadow  ;  but  wherever  the 
blue  is  clear  and  decided,  the  autotype  gives  its  just  value  to  the  blue  as 
darker  than  the  white  of  the  dress,  while  the  Berlin  negative  exactly 
reverses  this  order.  A  good  many  negatives  besides  the  Berlin  has  shown 
this  peculiarity.  It  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  perfectly  common  experience, 
and  retouch  will  not  account  for  the  difference.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
what  the  chemists  have  affirmed  as  true  in  the  laboratory,  is  becoming 
feasible  in  commercial  practice.  You  will  observe  also  that  the  carbon 
print  has  vastly  more  detail  than  that  in  silver  ;  but  the  painting  has 
evidently  been  restored  since  it  was  copied  by  the  Berlin  publishers,  and 
Messrs.  Braun  had  that  advantage. 

Before  summarising  mjr  observations  it  will  interest  the  meeting  to 
kuow  that  the  whole  of  the  photographs  bj’  Braun,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  exhibited  here,  are  by  Swan's  double  transfer  process,  that  is  to 
sajT,  the  exposed  tissue  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  indiarubber,  and  then 
attached  by  heavy  pressure  to  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  the  same  sub¬ 
stance.  The  mounted  tissue  is  developed  with  warm  water  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  image  transferred  to  its  final  support  :  the  indiarubber 
paper,  which  had  served  as  a  temporary  support,  being  moistened  with 
benzine,  so  as  to  permit  stripping  from  the  face  of  the  inverted  print. 
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Mr.  Swan,  at  least  sixteen  years  ago,  showed  the  splendid  capabilities  of 
carbon  printing  in  the  most  practical  manner.  He  produced  from  any 
given  negative  as  fine  a  pigment  print  as  can  be  obtained  to-day  ;  but  I 
fancy  it  will  surprise  him  a  little  to  know  that  his  double  transfer  process 
is  the  method  in  vogue  now  in  the  factory  of  a  first-class  Continental 
photographic  publisher. 

This  is  a  tedious  and  expensive  method  of  procedure  in  comparison 
with  single  transfer  and  the  use  of  reversing  mirrors ;  but  skill  was 
obtained  in  Swan’s  process,  labour  is  cheap  in  Germany,  and  one  can 
understand  the  conservatism  which  resists  change. 

By  either  single  transfer  or  double  transfer  by  Sawyer’s  flexible  support 
equally  good  results  can  be  obtained,  and  this  being  so,  the  simpler  and 
cheaper  process  is  the  best. 

In  summarising  the  results  of  my  observations  on  these  pictures  and 
photographs,  I  feel  much  diffidence  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  correctly  describing  colours  ;  yellows,  blues,  crimsons,  greens, 
&c.,  run  through  such  a  gamut  of  shades  that  words  cannot  convey  the 
idea  of  the  sensation  they  produce.  Then  with  pictures  special  effects  are 
obtained  by  the  superimposition  of  different  colours,  as  brown  may 
become  a  warm  brown  by  a  few  strokes  of  red  added  ;  and  dealing  with 
paintings  four  to  five  hundred  years  old,  the  physical  character  of  the 
pigments  is  unknown.  Nevertheless,  I  give  you  my  impressions  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  and  hold  myself  open  to  revise  them  upon  further 
evidence. 

I  consider  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  method  by  which  these 
photographs  were  obtained,  they  show  that  the  lighter  yellows — gold, 
amber,  lemon-chrome — act  on  the  plate  with  quite  sufficient  vigour ;  they 
print  fully  as  light  as  is  desirable,  and  rather  want  restraining  than  the 
reverse.  As  the  yellows  deepen  to  orange  they  do  not  impress  the 
sensitised  plate  in  proportion  ;  their  rendering  is  greatly  improved,  but 
the  negatives  print  a  shade  too  dark.  Browns  becoming  pronounced,  as 
in  siennas,  umbers,  and  ambers,  are  not  modified,  and  are  as  difficult  to 
deal  with  as  always. 

Scarlet  and  crimson,  in  all  their  paler  shades,  act  on  the  plate  with 
much  greater  intensity  ;  they  become  fairly  luminous  in  the  photograph, 
but  this  improvement  wanes  somewhat  as  the  colours  deepen  in  hue,  but 
throughout  they  print  with  augmented  truthfulness. 

Greens  are  less  modified,  but  show  a  distinct  improvement. 

As  to  blues,  the  new  treatment  of  the  negative  has  a  radical  influence, 
the  intense  action  on  the  plate  is  restrained,  and  the  effect  is  as  decisive 
as  in  the  yellows,  but  of  course  in  the  reverse  way.  As  pale  yellow  prints 
too  light,  what  I  may  call  Cambridge  blue  may  now  be  translated  a  trifle 
too  dark. 

Purples  are  defiant,  yield  no  detail,  and  come  out  in  the  print  nearly 
black. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  a  very  marked  and  interesting  advance  in 
copying  pictures  has  been  made,  and  more  may  certainly  be  expected  as 
the  processes  attract  attention.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  drawback  exists 
in  the  astonishing  softness  and  smoothness  of  these  photographs,  the 
softness  is  partly  due  to  exquisite  gradation  of  tint  that  resolve  intractable 
colours  into  expressive  detail,  which  is  a  result  of  finer  gradation,  and  by 
itself  an  admirable  feature,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  technique,  of  the  artist’s 
handling,  of  vigour  and  originality  to  be  feared.  Dr.  Vogel  mentions  in 
his  paper  on  the  use  of  cosine  compounds  in  collodion,  combined  with 
passing  the  light  through  coloured  media,  that  he  and  his  assistants  con¬ 
stantly  noticed  that  in  copying  paper  pictures  the  roughness  of  the  paper 
was  almost  invisible  in  the  photograph,  and  he  gave  a  guess  at  the  reason 
which  would  not  apply  to  a  studio  built  for  commercial  work.  But  in 
these  photographs  before  us,  I  find  cracks  in  the  canvas,  and  other  small 
blemishes  remarkably  minimised,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  the 
rough  strength  of  the  artist’s  touch,  which,  if  true,  is  a  distinct  artistic 
loss.  There  is  also  the  further  disadvantage  seen  in  many  of  the  flesh 
tones,  of  flatness  and  weakness,  due,  according  to  my  interpretation,  to 
over-action  of  the  yellows  on  the  sensitised  plate.  It  is  not,  however,  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  power  has  been  obtained  to  modify  by 
chemical  and  photographic  means  the  translation  of  colour  to  the  extent 
of  the  examples  shown,  still  further  control  will  be  obtained,  and  if  my 
paper  serves  to  direct  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  our  members  into  this 
channel  of  inquiry,  I  think  it  will  be  found  a  profitable  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  W.  S.  Bird. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5895. — “  Photographic  Cameras  and  Camera  Stands.”  G.  P.  Smith. — 
Dated  May  13,  1885. 

No.  5938. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  W.  Rough. — Dated  May  14,  1885- 

No.  5965. — “ Photographic  Camera.”  E.  and  T.  A.  Uhderwood. — Doled 
May  15,  1885. 

No.  5999. — “  Photographic  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  F.  Denis. 
B.  J.  B.  Mills.—  Dated  May  15,  1885. 

No.  6706. — “Stereoscope.”  R.  Rayne R. — Dated  May  18,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  5652. — “Obtaining  Printed  Impressions  of  Natural  and  other  Objects." 
A.  S.  Kino,  Lower  Bracondale,  Norwich.-  Dated  March  29,  1884. 

No.  8566. — “Multiplex  Photographic  Backgrounds.”  (1.  W.  Morgan,  5, 
Crimon-place,  Aberdeen. 

No.  424. — “Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  Coating  (lias:,  or  other  Plati 
Paper,  Cardboard,  or  other  Material,  with  Gelatine  or  other  Fluids  particularly 
applicable  for  Coating  Plates  for  use  in  Photography.”  Alexander  La.munt 
Henderson,  9  and  10,  Soutliampton-buildings,  Holborn. — Dated.  January  12, 
1885. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Decomposing  Metallic  Haloid  Salts  by  Electrolysis. 

No.  6736.  Carl  Hoepfner,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  47,  Koeniggraetzei.dr.tsNO, 
Berlin. — April  23,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  decomposition  of  h;iloi«i  salts  of  light  and  heavy 
metals  by  electricity.  It  is  of  a  highly  scientific  nature,  and  evidently  tin; 
result  of  the  researches  of  an  able  man.  It  deals,  among  other  things,  with  the 
cheap  production  of  chlorine,  and  an  asserted  cheaper  and  healthier  method  of 
extracting  noble  metals  from  their  ores  than  by  the  amalgamation  process. 


A  Panoramic  Photograph  Camera. 

No.  9461.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane. — Jane  26,  188-1. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  panoramic  camera  for  producing  in  relatively  correct 
cylindrical  perspective,  the  photographic  image  of  a  panorama  landscape  or 
other  view  comprised  within  a  wide  angle  and  at  any  distance.  The  camera  is 
semi-cylindrical,  and  the  lens  is  mounted  to  rotate  upon  a  vertical  axis,  so  that 
by  turning  it  through  the  entire  arc  comprised  by  the  camera  the  whole  of  the 
film,  which  is  bent  to  a  curvature  corresponding  to  that  of  the  back  of  the 
camera,  may  be  progressively  impressed  with  the  image  of  the  landscape  or 
other  view  which  has  been  brought  within  the  field  of  the  lens. 

The  improvements  relate  more  particularly  to  the  construction  of  the  camera 
in  parts  so  hinged  as  to  fold  together  for  transport,  and  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  cylindrical  frame  which  forms  during  the  exposure  the  opaque  back  of  the 
camera,  and  also  to  the  mode  of  working  the  shutter  which  covers  the  sensitised 
film,  a  separate  dark  slide  being  dispensed  with. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  A  folding  panoramic  camera,  in  combination  with 
a  compass  having  a  movable  graduated  limb  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
camera.  2.  A  panoramic  camera,  constructed  of  a  semicircular  top  and  bottom 
frame,  and  flexible  front,  axis  carrying  an  apertured  plate,  the  hooks  ami 
hinges  connecting  the  frames.  3.  In  a  panoramic  camera  the  means  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  lens,  consisting  of  the  screws  actuating  the  lens  carrier. 


Photographic  Plates  for  the  Production  of  Etched  or  Printing 
Surfaces. 

No.  9612.  Alfred  George  Brookes,  55,  Chancery-lane. — July  1,  1884. 
These  improvements  have  reference  to  an  invention  for  which  the  inventor  h ad 
obtained  letters  patent,  having  previously  lodged  a  complete  specification  fully 
describing  the  invention,  dated  the  29th  January,  1884,  No.  2312,  and  the 
present  invention  lias  for  its  object  to  enable  an  existing  photographic  negative 
or  picture  on  a  plate  or  film  to  be  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for 
printing  or.  etching  with,  by  applying  to  such  existing  plate  or  film,  having 
the  image  or  picture  upon  it,  a  sensitive  film  or  layer,  upon  which  added  layer 
the  desired  graining  or  hatching  has  been  produced  in  the  manner  already 
described  in  the  former  complete  specification. 

In  the  case  of  negative  or  positive  plates  or  films  bearing  pictures  or  images, 
the  surfaces  of  which  have  been  varnished,  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  say,  by 
means  of  caustic  potash  or  other  suitable  means,  that  varnish,  and  then, 
having  treated  that  plate  or  film  with  an  insulating  film  or  coating,  the  sensi¬ 
tive  layer  to  be  hatched,  or  grained,  or  prepared  with  like  markings  is  applied 
and  treated  as  described  in  my  said  former  complete  specification  for  the  like 
end. 

The  inventor  claims  the  production  of  a  grained  or  stippled  surface  upon  a 
film  or  layer  of  chrome  gelatine  or  other  similar  substance  applied  on  an  exist¬ 
ing  photographic  picture  or  image. 


Washing  Troughs. 

No.  10,334.  James  Sturrock,  Bank-street,  Dundee. — July  19,  1884. 

1  MAKE  my  bath  square  in  form,  and  fit  it  with  any  convenient  number  of  trays 
laid  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  trays  are  made  like  sieves,  and  are  divided 
up  into  small  compartments  with  a  protecting  rim  around  each  compartment, 
into  each  of  which  I  place  a  photographic  print,  and  arrange  them  so  that  the 
water  can  circulate  round  each  print,  so  as  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
action  of  the  water  in  carrying  off  the  soda  and  other  chemicals,  and  also  that 
under  the  action  or  motion  of  the  water  the  prints  cannot  rub  each  other,  or  be 
torn  or  injured  by  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the  process  of  washing. 

I  attach  to  the  bath  a  tap  or  valve  with  a  ball  or  ffoat  for  opening  or  closing 
the  valve,  made  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  ’rapidly  at  first,  and  slowly 
after  the  bath  is  partly  filled.  I  make  openings  with  connections  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  for  the  water  to  pass  in  and  out,  and  I  fix  a  syphon  pipe  so  that  it 
will  begin  to  flow  as  soon  as  the  bath  is  full,  conveying  the  water  into  a  vessel 
under  the  batli.  This  vessel  is  connected  to  mouth  of  syphon,  and  balanced  on 
a  fulcrum  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  full  it  turns  over,  and  in  doing  so  closes  the  inlet 
valve  and  keeps  it  closed  while  the  bath  is  being  emptied  by  the  syplion.  As 
soon  as  the  bath  is  empty  it  relieves  itself  of  its  weight  of  water  by  a  small 
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outlet  in  its  bottom,  and  being  relieved  it  turns  back  into  its  place  again  ;  in 
so  doing  turns  on  the  water  into  the  bath  as  before  by  opening  the  inlet  valve. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — Washing  baths  or  tanks  fitted  with  one  or  more  tip¬ 
ping  or  falling  buckets  in  combination  with  one  or  more  shut-off  taps  or  valves, 
and  flexible  or  partially  flexible  syphons,  and  time-regulating  taps  ;  or  with  a 
combination  of  one  or  more  floats,  with  or  without  tipping  or  falling  buckets 
and  time-regulating  taps,  whereby  the  filling  and  emptying  of  the  bath,  with  a 
period  of  slow  action  or  rest  between  these  operations,  may  be  automatically 
obtained. 


Photographic  Paper  and  Emulsions. 

No.  3778.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane. — March  24, 1885. 

(A  communication  from  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  production  of  a  photographic  printing  paper 
having  a  toothed  facing  of  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver  ;  it  further  includes  a 
compound,  for  facing  photographic  paper,  consisting  of  gelatine,  bromide  of 
silver,  and  a  suitable  toothing  substance  ;  likewise  a  combination  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  emulsion  of  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver,  of  a  toothing  substance  such 
as  the  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Heretofore  when  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion 
sensitised  with  a  bromide  of  silver,  the  surface  when  dry  has  been  smooth  and 
incapable  of  having  a  tooth  to  receive  and  hold  the  mark  of  a  crayon  or  peaicil. 
By  this  invention,  however,  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  in  a  quick  and  simple 
manner  a  matt  or  roughened  surface  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  suitable  for 
positive  photographic  printing,  which  shall  have  tooth  for  touching  or  marking, 
and  this  is  done  by  directly  mixing  a  suitable  toothing  substance  with  the 
gelatine  emulsion  sensitised  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  then  applying  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  in  the  usual  or  any  suitable  manner,  the  said  sensitive 
emulsion,  having  the  toothing  substance,  which  is  insoluble  therein,  in¬ 
corporated  with  it. 

To  the  melted  emulsion  is  added,  for  each  four  fluid  ounces  thereof,  about 
one  tea-spoonful,  more  or  less,  of  the  insoluble  toothing  substance,  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  therewith.  To  produce  a  very  coarse  grained  or 
toothed  surface,  double  the  quantity  specified  of  the  insoluble  graining  or 
toothing  substance  may  be  incorporated  with  the  sensitive  material  or  emulsion. 
Different  toothing  substances  insoluble  in  said  emulsion  might  be  used,  includ¬ 
ing  sulphate  of  baryta,  pumice  stone  powder  or  emery  powder  of  different 
grades,  and  the  paper  to  which  said  sensitive  emulsion  is  applied  may  either  be 
sized  or  unsized. 

If  the  graining  or  toothing  substance  used  be  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  gives 
a  superior  finish  to  the  white  portions  of  the  picture,  then  the  said  sulphate 
may  be  used  in  a  wet  state,  as  when  used  in  a  damp  state  it  readily  assimilates 
with  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  is  held  in  suspension  therein. 

It  might  however  be  used  in  a  dry  state,  in  which  case,  the  proportion  may 
be  about  one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  baryta  to  each  ounce  of  the  sensitive 
emulsion,  first  mixing  it,  however,  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  and  water, 
and  afterwards  incorporating  it,  in  any  suitable  manner  with  the  emulsion. 
The  sulphate  of  baryta  will  be  held  in  suspension  just  as  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  held  and  does  not  affect  the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  As  a  new  and  useful  or  improved  article  of  manu¬ 
facture,  a  photographic  printing  paper  made  with  a  toothed  facing  of  gelatine 
and  bromide  of  silver.  2.  The  described  compound  for  facing  photographic 
paper,  consisting  of  gelatine,  bromide  of  silver,  and  a  suitable  toothing 
substance,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  prepared  in  the  manner  and  propor¬ 
tions  substantially  as  described,  3.  The  combination  with  a  photographic 
emulsion  of  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver,  of  a  toothing  substance,  such  as  the 
sulphate  of  baryta. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


place  of  Meeting. 


May  25 
„  26 
„  27 
„  27 
»  28 
>.  28 
„  28 
„  28 


Blackburn . . . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Photographic  Club . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 


Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

TheStudiO,Portland-st.,Kingsdown 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall -street. 
Free  Public  Library ,  W m.  Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Thursday, 
May  14,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  W.  Cobb  presided. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Trinics  exhibited  a  shutter  which  could  be  used  either  in  front  of 
the  lenses  or  between  them,  and  which  occupied  little  more  space  in  thickness 
than  an  ordinary  diaphragm  ;  its  motions  could  be  governed  either  by  a  pneu¬ 
matic  ball  or  by  the  hand,  so  that  the  operator  could  give  any  length  of  expo¬ 
sure  he  chose  ;  the  whole  shutter,  he  remarked,  would  go  in  a  waistcoat  pocket. 
It  was  the  patented  invention  of  Mr.  Seargeant,  and  he  considered  it  one  of  the 
best  shutters  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  asked  Mr.  Cowan  if  he  had  not  invented  something  of 
the  same  nature. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  he  had  made  a  shutter  of  much  the  same  kind,  but  he 
did  not  assert  the  two  shutters  to  be  identical.  Mr.  Warnerke  had  long  ago 
exhibited  one  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  did  not  know  who  first  promul¬ 
gated  the  principle  of  these  shutters,  but  Mr.  Warnerke  could  give  the  in  for- J 


mation.  Since  the  last  meeting  he  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  been  trying  Mr.  Delx-n- 
ham’s  plates  coated  with  unwashed  emulsion,  to  see  if  they  would  give  <  tains 
when  photographing  a  plain,  half-tone  background  ;  lie  gave  one  of  the  plates 
thirty  seconds  exposure,  and  the  other  sixty  seconds  ;  they  could  judge  fir 
themselves  as  to  the  results.  They  were  the  same  as  the  plates  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Debenham  at  the  previous  meeting,  but  not  the  same  as  exhibited  on  the 
night  on  which  Mr.  Mackie  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  had  said  that  the  plate  exhibited  covered  with 
crystals,  on  Mr.  Mackie’s  night,  would  give  spots  ;  he  had  never  said  that  Mr. 
Debenham’s  more  recent  matt-surfaced  plates  would  give  them. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  said  that  his  (Mr. 
Haddon’s)  plates,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  and  made  according  to  Mr. 
Debenham’s  latest  formula,  would  give  spots  against  a  half-tone  background. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  found  the  unwashed  plates  to  be  very  clear  in  the  shadows  : 
he  also  noticed  that  by  washing  the  same  emulsion  the  rapidity  was  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  as  tested  by  the  sensitometer,  but  that  much  green  fog  then 
appeared. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  remelting  might  account  for  some  of  the  extra 
rapidity.  Lime  in  the  water  might  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  plates. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  the  increased  sensitiveness  might  be  partly 
due  to  the  ripening  of  the  emulsion  by  lapse  of  time,  for  slight  washing  did  not 
effect  much  improvement  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  well  washed  emulsion  would  not  increase  in 
rapidity  by  lapse  of  time,  but  that  other  emulsions  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  green  fog  might  be  set  up  by  impurities  in  tin- 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  that  it  might  come  on  during  the  preparation  of  the  emul¬ 
sion,  because  of  the  formation  of  some  organic  compound  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  once  tried  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  increase  in 
the  sensitiveness  of  emulsion  by  keeping,  but  found  the  problem  beyond  his 
powers  ;  he  could  discover  no  general  rule.  Alkalinity  had  some  influence  in 
the  matter.  When  an  emulsion  was  rapid  to  begin  with  it  seemed  to  have 
more  tendency  to  increase  in  rapidity  by  keeping  than  did  a  slow'  one. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  gelatine  in  decomposing  might  break  up  the 
bromide,  and  give  it  a  more  sensitive  form. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  when  an  alkaline  emulsion  was  put  by  to  gain  in<  reasr- 
of  speed  the  tendency  to  green  fog  seemed  to  increase  ;  unwashed  emulsion  was 
presumably  considerably  alkaline. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  thought  that  the  washing  of  an  emulsion  had  no  influence 
upon  its  rapidity,  but  the  plates  must  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  exposure ;  the  better  an  emulsion  is  washed  the  longer  will  the  plat  s 
keep.  Mr.  Henderson  was  on  the  light  track  when  he  brought  out  what  he 
called  his  “  leucine,”  and  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  eventually  experi¬ 
mentalists  would  find  out  what  the  particular  or  ganicsubstance  in  gelatine  was 
the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Burton  was  of  opinion  that  washing  affected  the  sensitiveness  of  an 
emulsion  a  very  great  deal,  no  matter  how  soon  the  plate  was  developed  or  liow 
liberal  the  use  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Barker  said  that  in  such  case  Mr.  Burton  must  have  used  a  large  excess 
of  bromide  in  his  emulsions. 

Mr.  Burton  responded  that  such  was  actually  the  case. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  a  large  excess  of  bromide  tended  to  green  fog. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  otherwise. 

Mr.  Barker  agreed  with  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wellington  used  a  large  excess  of  bromide,  and  always  had  green  fog. 

Mr.  Cowan  found  that  much  bromide  did  not  give  green  fog. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  wras  a  reversed  action  in  the  matter  of  rapidity 
in  making  emulsions ;  an  emulsion  kept  too  long  digesting  would  decrease  in 
speed. 

Mr.  Debenham  added  that  at  the  same  time  weakness  and  fog  came  on. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  photographer  in  Blackburn  had  boiled  an  emul¬ 
sion  until  it  became  nearly  insensitive. 

Mr.  Burton  had  found  no  retrogression  in  rapidity  after  five  hours  boiling, 
or  with  the  ammonia  method. 

Mr.  Barker  here  toned  a  print  in  about  two  minutes,  remarking  that  it  wa< 
on  gelatine  paper,  and  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  acetate  of  soda  on  the 
premises  of  the  Association  ;  he  had  consequently  been  obliged  to  use  chloride 
of  gold  and  lime  alone.  The  paper  positive  had  been  printed  right  out  under 
the  negative.  He  applied  no  sulphocyanide,  and  prints  came  out  in  most 
beautiful  tones.  The  paper  had  not  been  coated  with  a  fully-washed  emulsion  : 
he  had  had  some  of  the  paper  by  him  for  three  or  four  months,  and  it  had 
undergone  no  visible  alteration. 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  celebrating  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Association  was  postponed,  on"  the  motion  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  came  to  a  close. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  14,  the  above  Society  held  its  first  outdoov 
meeting  for  the  present  season  at  Liverpool. 

It  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  custom  with  the  members  to  commence  the 
summer  campaign  by  a  visit  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  experience  has 
so  far  proved  this  arrangement  to  have  been  a  wise  one  ;  tor,  not  only  is  spring¬ 
time  by  far  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  absolutely  instantaneous  work,  but 
the  excursions  hitherto  have,  with  one  solitary  exception,  been  singularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  favourable  weather.  On  the  above  occasion,  although  at 
Manchester  the  morning  was  wet  and  cloudy,  and  the  general  look-out  of  t lie- 
most  dispiriting  nature,  the  aspect  of  things  improved  during  the  journey,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  its  destination  the  day  was  all  that  could  Ire 
wished  for  ;  and  no  wonder  !  for  did  not  Mr.  Muth,  with  characteristic  fore¬ 
thought,  telephone  an  instruction  to  his  friends  at  Liveipool  that  the  weather 
should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  occasion?  At  all  events,  he  received  the 
encouraging  reply,  “  Water  clear  ;  no  rain  ;  and  frequent  sunshine. 

On  arrival  at  the  landing-stage,  the  members  speedily  made  their  wa\  to 
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Rock  Ferry,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  starting-point ;  and 
some  good  pictures  were  made  there,  with  groups  of  stranded  boats  in  the 
foreground,  as  well  as  a  picturesque  view  from  the  end  of  the  pier  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  boats,  containing  figures,  which  were  lying  on  the  turbulent  water. 
On  the  return  voyage  a  battery  of  cameras  was  arranged  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  to  be  in  readiness  for  “opening  fire,”  and  some  very  successful  exposures 
Avere  thus  made  ;  but  when  the  stand-point  of  the  camera  as  Avell  as  the  object 
to  be  taken  are  both  alike  in  constant  and  rapid  motion  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  situation  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  an  attempt  made  under 
such  circumstances  to  take  a  small  sailing  yacht  Avith  spread  canvas,  and  pass¬ 
ing  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  steamboat,  could  hardly  be  called  a 
success. 

The  shutters  used  on  the  occasion  Avere  chiefly  of  the  “  Kershaw”  type  ;  but 
an  extremely  simple  and  efficient  one  Avas  shown  and  used  by  Mr.  Lees,  of 
Dukinfield,  the  material  of  construction  being  ebonite  ;  and  the  merits  of  the 
form  are  such  that  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Lees  Avill  bring  it  before  the  next  indoor 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  general  inspection  by  the  members. 

It  may  be  stated,  for  future  guidance  in  such  a  class  of  work  as  that  done  on 
Saturday,  that  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  Dallmeyer  No.  1b  carte  lenses,  Avith  an 
equivalent  focus  of  about  six  inches  (mounted  stereoscopically),  and  diaphragms 
of  -Ap  the  exposure  was  found  to  be  ample  with  fifty-times  plates  and  with 
the  quickest  motion  that  could  be  applied  to  the  shutter,  although  the  said 
motion  Avas  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  secure  a  sharp  image  of  the  yacht  above 
referred  to  when  sailing  at  probably  ten  or  ttvelve  knots  an  hour,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  standpoint  of  the  camera. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  Awill  take  the  form  of  a  full  day  excursion,  on 
Saturday,  June  6,  to  the  charming  scenery  around  Bolton  Abbey.  Members 
and  friends  intending  to  join  on  that  occasion  must  communicate  Avith  Mr. 
William  Hartley,  24,  Devonshire-street,  Higher  Broughton,  at  least  three  clear 
days  before  the  date  of  the  trip,  otherwise  no  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
cheaper  travelling  than  that  of  the  ordinary  railway  fares. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  Avas  held  in  the  Wood  Memorial  Hall,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  instant,  at  7.30  p.m., — Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  regretting  his  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Messrs.  Spargo,  Jackson,  J.  E.  Goold,  and  Worsnop,  Avere  elected  members. 

W.  Cozens  Way,  Esq.,  Avas  nominated  by  Mr.  P.  M.  LaAvs  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association  ;  the  proposition  Avas  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  read  reports  from  the  Council  Avith  regard  to  out  door 
meetings.  The  Council  recommended  that  meetings  be  held  on  June  4,  at 
Jesmond  Dene;  July  4,  at  Rothbury ;  August  5,  at  Barnard  Castle;  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  at  Warkworth. 

Also  Avith  reference  to  a  competition  for  bona  jirfc  amateur  members  only,  to 
be  held  at  the  Society’s  ordinary  meeting  in  November  next,  particulars  of 
Avliich  Avill  be  issued  shortly.  Tavo  prizes  are  offered,  one  by  Professor  Her- 
schell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  the  President,  and  a  second  prize  by  tlie  Council.  The 
judges  appointed  are  the  President,  W.  Cozens  Way,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Galloavay  read  a  paper  on  The  Daguerreotype  Process  [see  page  327]. 
Mr.  GalloAvay’s  paper  Avas  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  the  apparatus 
used  came  in  for  a  large  amount  of  attention.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Payne  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gray  then  read  a  paper  on  Obtaining  Uniform  Tones  with  the 
New  Rapid  Paper  without  Gold  [see  page  328],  and  gave  a  demonstration  of 
an  interesting  character,  Avitli  great  success. 

Mr.  Auty  moved,  and  Mr.  Dodds  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gray, 
Avliich  was  passed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society, 
since  the  appointment  of  its  committee  and  officers,  Avas  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  the  Technical  School,  Princess-street,  and  was  numerously  attended. 

The  folloAving  candidates  for  membership  Avere  elected  : — Messrs.  A.  G.  West- 
Avood,  James  tligson,  W.  Hughes,  George  Sington,  C.  II.  Denby,  R.  Gatenby, 
jun.,  G.  T.  Yorston,  R.  R.  Rotlrwell,  H.  B.  Lomas,  Henry  Smith,  G.  W.  A. 
Greenhill,  W.  E.  Hutchinson,  F.  W.  Cheetliam,  Henry  Seares,  and  S.  S.  Fox. 

The  President  (the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.)  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  The  first  and  pleasantest  amongst  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as 
their  President,  he  said,  in  venturing  to  inaugurate  that  Avliich  they  all  hoped 
and  intended  should  be  the  long  and  prosperous  career  of  their  new  Society, 
Avas  that  of  conveying  to  the  member’s  his  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  election  to  so  important  a  post.  With  this  expression,  then, 
of  his  cordial  thanks,  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  trusting  that  he  might  be 
found  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  devotion  of  effort  to  further  the  interests  of 
their  body,  and  in  that  which  he  hoped  would  be  their  common  endeavour,  to 
place  the  Society  in  the  very  first  rank  of  movements  for  promoting  the  art  of 
photography.  There  could  be  no  necessity  for  him  to  offer  any  justification 
for  their  incorporation  as  amateurs  into  an  organised  Society  like  this,  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  under  such  happily  favourable  auspices.  Nor  could  there 
be  any  arrogance  or  undue  self-assertion  in  the  statement  of  the  unquestioned 
fact  that  amateurs  in  the  past  haAre,  both  as  individuals  and  as  collective  bodies, 
by  their  discoveries  and  their  patient  research  and  experimental  labour,  done 
noble  service  to  this  useful  art.  And  might  not  the  members  of  this  Society 
confidently  look  forward  to  results  of  similar  benefit  to  photography  from  the 
united  efforts  and  patient  labours  of  their  new  and  already  numerously  strong 


organisation?  Certainly  the  photographic  world  had  benefited  gn-atly  in  tin- 
past  by  the  work  of  amateurs  in  the  origination  or  perfection  of  pioc<-  -  Tin, 
collodio-bromide  Avaslied  emulsion,  which  for  so  long  a  period  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  dry  processes,  had  its  origin  in  the  skill  and  experimental 
research  of  amateurs  of  the  Liverpool  Society;  and  it  was  only  necessary  t-j 
mention  such  names  as  Herschell,  Talbot,  Abney,  Wortley,  Beecln  y,  and  a 
host  of  others,  to  be  convinced  that  the  claims  of  amateurs  to  the  very  fun  - 
front  position  among  those  who  hail  brought  the  art  to  its  present  position  of 
efficiency  and  perfection  is  one  Avliich  could  be  readily  maintained.  Tli-- in¬ 
crease  throughout  the  world  in  the  number  of  those  Avho  practice  photography 
as  amateurs  is  so  marked  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  their  needs  and  requirements 
Avould  iioav  meet  Avith  attention.  And  it  would  be  a  useful  department  of  the 
Avork  of  a  neAV  Society  like  this  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  themselvc  s  and  their 
brethren  the  provision  of  some  of  these  demands.  For  instance,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  guide-book  series,  such  as  those  of  Murray  or  Black,  should 
begin  to  recognise  the  existence  of  such  Societies,  and  supply  them  in  those 
volumes  Avith  information  on  special  matters  required  by  the  memlx  rs.  Points 
of  pictorial  interest  should  noAv  be  specified  in  such  books  ;  thus,  the  aspect  of 
a  building,  or  of  a  waterfall,  or  a  landscape,  might  be  distinctly  laid  down ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  points  of  the  compass  should  be  inserted  in  every 
map  or  plan.  What  could  be  more  annoying  than  to  find,  after  going  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  to  photograph  a  subject  in  the  afternoon,  that  it  could  only 
be  taken  satisfactorily  in  the  morning  ?  This  had  been  frequently  his  mis¬ 
fortune  in  the  course  of  his  annual  photographic  vagabondising  over  Europe, 
yet  the  annoyance  might  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  words 
in  the  description  of  a  place,  or  by  the  insertion  in  a  map  of  the  points  of  the 
compass.  He  thought  also  that  amateur  photographers  might  now  reasonably 
expect  that  hotel-keepers  would  begin  to  realise  the  necessity  of  providing 
accommodation  for  them.  A  room  always  ready  for  the  changing  of  plates  or 
the  development  of  negatives,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  chemicals, 
and  dishes,  for  which  they  would  Avillingly  pay,  would  be  a  boon  which  they 
would  all  greatly  appreciate  when  on  their  travels.  No  doubt  the  hotel- 
keeper  who  provided  this  accommodation  would  speedily  find  an  increase  of 
customers  sufficient  to  make  it  Avorth  his  while  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a  useful 
work  for  each  member  of  this  Society  to  use  his  influence  and  effort  to  secure 
these  and  other  photographic  desiderata.  In  the  direction  of  processes,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  for  them  to  strike  fresh  ground,  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  Avas  desirable  or  possible  to  supersede  the  now  universal  gelatino- 
bromide  process  by  any  other.  They  might  do  something  to  develope  and 
perfect  this  process,  if  they  would,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted,  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  task  of  experimental  work  in  the  concoction  of  emulsions  and 
the  making  of  their  own  plates.  To  those  avIio  arc  working  in  the  preparation 
of  rapid  emulsions,  lie  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  should  test  the  result  of 
the  combination  of  proto-iodide  of  iron  with  their  emulsion.  He  must  candidly 
confess,  lioAvever,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  he  preferred  to  prepare  his  plates 
for  sloAvness  and  certainty,  rather  than  for  risk  and  rapidity,  and  he  had  never 
yet  obtained  surer  or  more  perfect  results  than  those  produced  by  his  old 
favourite  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  made  Avith  a  considerable  proportion  of 
table  beer.  He  thought  much  might  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  printing 
processes.  To  his  mind,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  prints  are  those  to  be 
obtained  upon  the  glass  plate  rather  than  upon  ]>aper.  Of  course  he  Avas  aAvare 
that  the  former  could  never  supersede  the  latter.  lioAvever  delightful  might 
be  the  results  of  their  labours  A’isible  in  their  windows  in  the  form  of  trans¬ 
parencies,  they  Avould  still  desire  to  see  upon  their  walls  and  in  their  albums 
permanent  specimens  of  their  oavu  photography.  A  further  work  in  Avliich  the 
members  of  the  Society  might  profitably  engage  Avas  the  preservation  of  photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  ancient  buildings  and  landmarks  of  the  city  of  Manchester. 
These  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  he  suav  each  time  he  entered  the  city  from 
the  Ashton  side  evidence  of  the  gradual  demolition  of  some  fine  old  houses 
named  Gibraltar.  With  these  suggestions  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Society  might  promote  the  photographic  art,  he  would  conclude  his  address,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Society  might  be  the  means  of  cementing  many  a  firm  and 
pleasant  friendship  ;  that  it  might  be  productive  of  an  important  impetus  to 
photographic  art-work,  and  that  it  might  speedily,  as  he  had  said,  take  front 
rank  among  the  scientific  societies  of  this  country. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Tatham,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

A  number  of  photographs  taken  by  members  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent 
excursion  to  IlaAvarden  were  afterxvards  shown,  and  some  of  them  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  President  to  be  ATery  satisfactory,  considering  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  Aveather  at  the  time  they  Avere  taken.  The  exhibits  comprised 
prints  from  plates  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  excursion  by  Mr.  Robert 
Graham  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones,  and  also  transparencies  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  ;  an  excellent  series  of  10x8  vieAvs  in  North  Wales,  by  the  platino- 
type  and  silver  process,  by  Mr.  James  Blair;  half-plate  views,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Davies  ;  half-plate  views  of  the  neighbourhood  of  PrestAvich,  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Witliam ;  and  lantern  transparencies,  by  Mr.  Charles  Jumeux.  Mr.  S.  F. 
FloAver  exhibited  a  neAV  camera  of  excellent  design,  made  for  him  for  11x9 
plates.  Whilst  being  very  strong,  the  Aveight  is  only  about  eight  pounds,  ami 
its  focus  ranges  from  four  inches  to  twenty-four  inches.  Whilst  possessing  all 
the  arrangements  usually  found  in  the  best  cameras,  it  has  in  addition  several 
neAV  movements,  Avhieli  he  explained ;  one  of  Avliich  is  that  tlie  rising  and 
lowering  front  can  be  moved  on  either  side  about  tAvo  inches,  enabling  the 
operator  to  take  four  pictures  on  the  same  plate  by  the  use  of  a  ferrotype  plate. 
The  front  and  back  have  also  side  SAvings  in  addition.  Only  four  screAvs  or  nuts 
require  to  be  turned  to  complete  all  the  movements — a  very  noticeable  feature 
Avhen  Ave  consider  the  unequalled  number  of  movements  of  which  this  camera 
is  capable. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  G.  Jones)  presented  to  the  Society  a  nexv  question 
box  and  also  a  ballot  box. 

Excursions  for  the  season  May  2,  HaAvarden ;  May  16,  Miller’s  Dale; 
June  6,  Worsley ;  June  10,  Bolton  Abbey;  June  20,  Taxal ;  July  4,  Jumbles; 
July  15,  Hawkstone  Park;  July  18,  GaAvsAvorth  ;  August  3,  Alton  Towers; 
August  8,  Marple  ;  August  22,  Liverpool ;  September  5,  Chester ;  September 
9,  BakeAvell ;  September  19,  Mere  Clough. 
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LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  an  excursion  to  Pateley  Bridge  was  made  by  the 
members  of  the  above  Society.  There  was  a  good  muster,  considering  the 
unfavourable  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 

Arriving  at  Pateley,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  White  Woods,  Ravensgill, 
and  the  Fishpond  Woods,  whe^e  a  large  number  of  photographs  were  taken  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  will  take 
place  on  June  4,  some  fine  views  will  be  exhibited.  Charming  rustic,  wood¬ 
land,  and  water  scenery  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  time  would  not 
admit  of  several  places  of  interest  being  visited.  After  tea  some  of  the 
members,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Phillips,  made  a  tour  up  the  Dale, 
to  Wath,  Dowber  Gill,  &c.,  and  many  views  were  noted  for  any  future  visit 
that  the  Society  may  pay  to  Pateley. 

During  the  day  several  incidents  occurred  which  added  to  the  amusement  of 
the  party ;  these  were  often  at  the  expense  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
members.  One  member  was  seen  laid  full-length  on  the  ground,  trying  to  get 
a  view,  his  camera  being  placed  on  an  overhanging  rock,  which  he  used  as  a 
camera  stand.  This  gentleman,  it  should  be  explained,  had  left  his  tripod  top 
at  home.  Another  member,  in  leaping  across  a  stream,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  some  of  his  double-backs  in  the  water ;  they  were  fished  out,  when  some 
members  “  Hoped  his  ‘  wet  plates’  would  turn  out  well.”  The  excursions  will 
be  continued  fortnightly  during  the  summer,  the  next  being  to  Roundliay  Park, 
on  Saturday,  May  30.  The  members  will  meet  at  the  Park  gates  at  2. 30  p.  m. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tttii  May  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  instant,  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman-street, 
— Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  confirmed,  Messrs.  Thomas  Davies,  George 
Chamley,  and  George  Knott  Morris  Were  elected  members  of  tile  Society. 

The  accounts  of  tile  recent  open  meeting  having  been  examined,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  loss  be  met  from  tile  general  funds  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  resolved,  c‘That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to 
J.  R.  Bridson,  Esq.,  for  the  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  for 
prizes.  ” 

The  following  places  were  chosen  for  the  outdoor  meetings  : — Bromley  Cross, 
for  Jumbles,  Rivington,  Alderley,  New  Brighton,  and  Whalley. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
14th  instant,  at  Mr.  R.  Hartley’s  Studio,  Market-street, — The  President,  Mr. 
J.  Alexander  Forrest,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  II.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. ,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Dunsford,  W.  Gorst, 
G.  A.  Kenyon,  M.D.,  and  W.  P.  Riley,  were  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

With  reference  to  the  picture  competition  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  that  the  awards  should  consist  of  two 
prizes,  the  first  for  the  best  picture  of  the  year,  and  the  second  for  the  best 
photograph  of  the  year,  both  irrespective  of  subject ;  following  these  would  be 
seven  orders  of  merit,  handsomely  designed  in  colours,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  President,  and  kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  Society ;  the  first 
for  the  three  best  cloud  subjects,  and  one  each  of  the  six  remaining  for  the  best 
picture  in  each  set  of  special  subjects,  a  list  of  which  would  be  found  in  the 
usual  monthly  notice  sheet.  It  was  to  be  understood  that  the  pictures  must 
have  been  taken  within  the  present  year,  and  entirely  the  production  of  the 
members  competing. 

The  Secretary  reminded  the  members  of  the  proposed  day  excursion  to 
Pont-y-Pant  and  the  Lledr  Valley,  on  Monday,  25th  instant,  and  requested 
those  who  intended  to  accompany  the  party  to  be  good  enough  to  send  him 
notice  to  that  effect  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  complete  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Two  cameras  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman,  of  Manchester  (Scott’s  patent),  were 
exhibited,  and  elicited  universal  admiration  for  their  several  novel  features  and 
extreme  simplicity  and  lightness. 

A  large  number  of  prints  of  Speke,  Sandbach,  &c.,  was  also  passed  round  by 
Messrs.  Atkins,  Beer,  Day,  Ellerbeck,  Evans,  Forrest,  Whalley,  and  Williams, 
after  which  Mr.  John  H.  Day  read  a  paper  entitled  Notes  on  a  Day  in  the 
Nciyhbourhood  of  Sandbach  [see  page  330],  and  a  vote  of  thanks  terminated  a 
very  enjoyable  evening. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  6th  instant, — Mr.  C. 
Alfieri  presiding. 

Mr.  C.  Brock  was  elected  a  member. 

A  doublet  lens  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Newton,  of  Liverpool,  for  exhibition. 

It  Avas  resolved  that  instruction  should  be  given  to  a  firm  of  plumbers  for 
the  fitting  up  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Association  at  its  present  place  ot 
meeting. 

It  Avas  also  resolved  that  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  be 
memorialised  on  the  subject  of  reduced  fares  for  the  members ;  and  that  the 
first  excursion  of  the  season  be  made  to  Lichfield  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 

Permission  having  been  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  for  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  photograph  Avithin  any  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral, 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members,  proceeded  to  the  sacred  edifice  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  a  great  number  of  plates  Avere  successfully  exposed 
upon  both  interior  and  exterior ;  all  sizes  of  cameras,  from  quarter-plate  up  to 


15  x  12  being  represented.  For  different  part ,  of  the  interior  exposures  varying 
from  five  to  thirty  minutes  Avere  found  necessary,  the  light  being  rather 
poor. 

After  viewing  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  and  spending  a  very 
enjoyable  day,  the  party  reached  Stoke-on-Trent,  well  satisfied  Avith  the 
excursion. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meet  TNG  Avas  held  at  the  London  Restaurant  last  Avcek,  the  President, 
Captain  W.  dc  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  on  The  Theory  of  A  Hat ine  T)cvcl»jnncnt. 

The  Committee  Avere  requested  to  draw  up  a  rule  for  common  observance  a 
to  the  introduction  of  strangers  at  indoor  meetings. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  Avas  carried  by  acclamation,  and  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 

An  outdoor  meeting  Avas  held  at  King’s  Mills  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Tie 
members  started  by  brake  from  Derby  at  two  p.rn.,  the  Aveather  being  fine,  but 
the  wind  rather  too  strong  to  make  landscape  photography  enjoyable.  Upon 
arriving  at  King’s  Mills  they  Avere  met  by  several  members,  who  had  come  by 
train  and  by  private  conveyances.  There  Avas  a  good  attendance,  and  several 
fine  views  Avere  taken,  and  after  partaking  of  tea,  the  Society  returned  to 
Derby,  arriving  about  eight  p.m. 


WEST  BROMWICH  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  in  furtherance  of  above  object  Avas  held  onThursday  'evening  last, 
in  Groves’  Assembly  Rooms,  High  Street.  There  AA’as  a  fair  attendance.  It 
AVas  decided  that  a  Photographic  Society  be  established,  and 

Mr.  David  Harford  Carter  Green  was  unanimously  elected  President, 
G.  Id.  MattheAvs,  115,  High  Street,  Vice-President.  The  members  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  a  feiv  practical  rules  for  their  guidance,  and  afterwards  discii"cd 
several  interesting  topics. 

A  feAV  specimens  of  photographic  art  were  exhibited. 

It  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Governors  of  the  Institute,  hoav  in  course  of 
erection,  to  provide  us  accommodation  in  the  new  building.  The  Society  now 
numbers  tAventy-five  members. 

- - + - 
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RcT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  piper. 


WASHING  NEGATIVES  WHEN  TRAVELLING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  numbers  ago  somebody,  I  think  it  Avas  Mr.  Pringle, 
asked  for  some  plan  of  washing  Iavo  or  three  negatives  whilst  on  a  journey. 
I  have  just  had  some  zinc  boxes  made  for  that  purpose,  which  seem  just 
the  thing  wanted;  one  to  hold  eight  plates  is  only7  two  inches  wide  out¬ 
side.  The  divisions  are  strips  of  zinc  soldered  on,  and  slightly  inclined, 
so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  tearing  the  film. 

Such  boxes  were  not  uncommon  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  I  sought  for  them  in  vain  at  the 
dealers  in  photographic  goods.  Those  I  have  were  made  specially  for  me 
in  London.  They  are  without  covers,  being  solely  intended  for  soaking 
the  plates,  which  being  rather  close  together,  a  twopenny  squirt  is  a 
useful  and  elegant  piece  of  apparatus  for  troubling  the  water.  The  boxes 
take  next  to  no  room  in  packing,  as  things  can  be  put  inside,  and  are  light 
in  weight. — I  am,  your3,  &c.  B.  S. 

May  19,  1885. 

- - 


IBxcJange  Column, 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  a,  P< 
merely  OFFERED  FOR  SALE,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  M  our  advert ising  page... 
This  iwrtion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  ci  changes  only.  It  HUNfMl  I 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  \f  a 
ROM  de  tlume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  no!  appcic. 


Will  exchange  old-style  balustrade,  by  Timperley,  triune  chair,  by  <  11  "n,ip 
for  other  accessories  or  backgrounds. — Address,  Smalley  Brothers, 
West-street,  FleetAvood. 

Quarter-plate  pocket  camera  and  lens  complete,  with  lamp-dish*--*,  l  r'n  . 
frames,  sensitised  paper,  dry  plates,  scales  and  weights,  measure,  aim  < 
micals,  for  backgrounds,  headrests,  or  anything  photographic.  Addri*  . 
W.  W.  Ea  ers,  Wath-on-Dearnc. 

Wanted,  carte  lens  and  camera,  or  without  camera,  about  four-aivl-a-lnlf-  to 
five-inch  focus,  in  exchange  for  a  rapid  cabinet  portrait  Ion-  by  >  i  r 
£7  7s.  ;  also  half-plate  camera  wanted,  ferrotype  stock,  cv.rtc  len>,  or  emr-. 
— Address,  Star  Portrait  Studio,  Eastover,  Bridgwater. 
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What  offer  for  large  rolling  press,  20  x  14,  and  large  quantity  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography?  Anything  useful.— Address,  A.  J.  Bailey, 
17,  Hindon-street,  Pimlico. 

1  will  exchange  a  liarmoniflute  or  organ  accordion,  cost  £4  4s.,  for  a  good 
6ix4|  group  and  view  lens.  Mutual  approval. — Address,  S.  Gunstone, 
Mildmay  Arms,  Queen  Camel,  Taunton. 

Will  exchange  Dallmeyer  8^x6^  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  in  fine  condition,  for 
his  3d  group  or  Ross’  universal,  No.  1.  Difference  in  cash  adjusted. — 
Address,  J.  B.,  Photographic  Artist,  Okehampton,  Devon. 

Will  exchange  whole-plate  camera  with  swing  hack  and  three  double  slides, 
and  also  a  six-inch  condensor,  for  nine-inch  or  eight-inch  condensor. — 
Address,  J.  W.  Copley,  162,  Carr-road,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield. 

Ten  volumes  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from  October 
1843  to  1852  inclusive,  well  bound,  in  good  condition,  very  useful  to  a 
medical  student,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  10  x  8  folding  camera  with 
three  double  backs  and  view  lens,  suitable  for  a  tourist. — Address,  E.  Ellis, 
17,  Trinity-street,  Ryde. 

10  x  10  bellows  camera,  mahogany,  screw  focussing,  single  back  and  carriers,  in 
dovetailed  box,  Dallmeyer,  No.  1b,  strong  cabinet  rolling  press,  mahogany 
instantaneous  shutter,  nearly  new.  Wanted  in  exchange,  half-plate  bellows 
camera  with  double  back  and  swing  back,  backgrounds  and  accessories. — 
Address,  R.  D.  Barrett,  Bridport. 

I  will  exchange  a  new  splendid  presentation  six-stringed  banjo,  beautifully 
inlaid  all  over  in  coloured  woods,  complete,  in  American  leather  case,  and 
never  been  used,  for  a  cabinet  portrait  lens  by  good  maker,  or  view  lens  to 
cover  half-plate,  ten-inch  focus,  for  instantaneous  work. — Address,  A.  Holt, 
Northleigh  House,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 


Atishm's  to  0omsH)oifDrnt£i. 


Notice.— -'Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  Ms  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

James  Hollingworth  Mann,  Sandall,  Doncaster. — Photograph  of  Gibraltar 
from  the  Old  Mole  Head. 

Francois  Brera,  101,  Clougliton-road,  Birkenhead. —  Two  Photographs  of 
May  Day  in  Liverpool. 


R.  E.  C. — The  proportions  will  depend  upon  the  opalescence  desiii  d-  the 
more  wax  and  sandarac  there  is  the  greater  the  opacity  obtained.  One  m 
two  experiments  will  enable  you  to  determine  what  proportion  will  suit  your 
requirements  best.  The  solution  is  simply  poured  on  the  glass  and  drained 
off,  as  if  it  were  collodion. 

J.  B. — The  fluted  glass  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  so  far  as  obstnnting 
the  view ;  but  some  of  the  fluted  glass  now  in  the  market  is  of  a  very  lion- 
actinic  character  for  the  windows  of  a  studio.  However,  some  may  lie  ob¬ 
tained  which  will  stop  off  very  little  more  light  than  ordinary  gins-,  and  this 
is  the  kind  you  should  procure. 

A.  B.  (Leicester). — The  plan  by  which  you  propose  to  clean  the  engraving  is 
perfectly  correct.  But,  as  you  have  had  no  experience,  and  tic-  print  i  a 
valuable  one,  we  should  advise  you  to  practice  on  some  small  prints  which 
are  of  no  value,  so  that  you  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  process  before 
attempting  to  clean  a  large  and  costly  engraving. 

W.  Evans. — 1.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
the  solution  of  Castile  soap. — 2.  As  hot — or  somewhat  hotter — than  the 
hand  can  conveniently  bear. — 3.  We  do  not  remember  the  price,  for  certain, 
but  have  an  impression  that  it  was  something  like  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  shillings.  There  is  no  similar  work  published. 

A.  Cole. — The  lens  you  have  employed  for  taking  the  group  is  clearly  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  work  you  have  attempted.  Had  you  been  content  with  a  plate 
about  nine  inches  by  seven,  it  would  have  answered  very  well  indeed  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  equal  to  covering  one  twelve  by  ten,  with  the  full  aperture. 
If  you  wish  to  take  this  size  of  picture,  you  will  have  to  employ  a  small 
stop,  and  give  a  proportionately  longer  exposure. 

W.  Collson. — The  prints  are  on  ordinary  photographic  paper,  but  they  are 
heavily  rolled  in  contact  with  a  burnished  steel  plate.  We  fear  you  will  nut 
be  very  successful  in  burnishing  the  unmounted  pictures  in  the  way  you 
propose.  However,  the  experiment  will  not  be  a  costly  one,  and  you  might 
let  us  know  how  you  succeed.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  burnishers  are  not 
made  so  large  as  the  size  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  kept  in 
stock.  Of  course  they  could  be  made  to  order  that  size,  or  even  larger  if 
required. 

Puzzled. — From  your  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  prints 
adhere  to  the  flexible  support,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
you  have  omitted  to  wax  it,  or  have  not  applied  the  waxing  solution 
properly.  It  should  be  applied  as  follows  : — First,  a  little  of  the  solution  is 
poured  on  the  support,  and  well  distributed  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  It  is 
then  polished  with  another  soft  rag,  and  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes  to 
allow  all  traces  of  the  turpentine  to  evaporate,  it  is  ready  for  use.  When 
the  support  is  thus  treated  there  is  no  fear  whatever  that  the  print  will 
adhere  when  the  transfer  paper  is  thoroughly  dry.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  strip  the  picture  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  or  it  will  end  in 
failure. 

- - • — ♦ - - 


George  Atkinson.— You  doubtless  mean  Academy  Notes,  they  have  been 
published  some  time  now. 

Alfred  A.  Ried. — Rub  the  back  of  the  paper  away  with  fine  glass  paper  until 
little  else  than  the  film  of  albumen  remains. 

Background. — Not  the  same  gentleman.  Write  to  Messrs.  George  Mason  &  Co. , 
Glasgow,  they  will  doubtless  give  you  every  information. 

Wet  Plate. — The  best  lens  you  can  purchase  is  one  of  the  “rapid”  type  to 
cover  the  size  plate  you  work  upon.  It  will  answer  well  for  groups  and  also 
for  landscapes. 

Experimentalist. — Canson  and  Furnus  photographic  papers  are  not  made 
now,  neither  have  they  been  for  many  years  past.  You  will  now  see  that 
we  cannot  assist  you  in  the  matter. 

Carbonensis. — As  Swan’s  patent  was  taken  out  in  February,  1864,  it  is  no 
longer  in  existence  ;  consequently  you  can  if  you  chose,  and  it  is  worth  your 
while,  make  your  own  tissue  without  let  or  hindrance. 

S.  G. — The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  silver  bath  will  enable  the  paper  to  be 
kept  without  its  discolouring.  But  it  somewhat  retards  its  toning.  The 
addition  also  tends  to  produce  prints  with  greater  contrasts. 

Summer.- — The  cost  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  gas  engine  to  drive  it,  would 
probably  be  something  like  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
If  you  do  not  mind  the  outlay,  you  would  find  the  apparatus  an  acquisition 
during  the  summer  months. 

G.  Holbeck.  —  Although  the  glass  sent  does  not  absolutely  stop  off  all  actinic 
rays,  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety  for  your  developing-room  window. 
It  will,  however,  be  undesirable  to  hold  the  plate  too  near  to  the  window 
when  the  light  is  very  bright. 

William  Ward. — A  landscape  lens  will  answer  very  well  indeed  for  the 
purpose.  The  exposure  will  be  somewhat  long,  but  that  will  not  matter  in 
your  case.  Your  old  orthoscopic  will  also  be  "a  good  lens  to  use.  In  fact 
any  lens  giving  good  definition  may  be  employed. 

8.  E.  J. — 1.  Stop  the  development  at  an  earlier  stage.  In  your  purpose  you 
will  find  this  system  of  working  preferable  to  bringing  down  the  intensity 
with  reducing  agents. — 2.  Very  seldom  used  at  the  present  time. — 3. 
Orthographic,  or  orthoscopic,  lenses  are  not  made  now. 

A.  &  Co. — As  you  did  not  register  the  copyright  in  the  portrait,  you  have  no 
remedy.  If  you  were  to  register  it  now,  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  It 
is  illegal  to  affix  the  word  “copyright”  to  a  picture  in  which  no  copyright 
exists.  In  future  you  had  better  secure  a  legal  copyright  before  you  publish 
the  pictures. 

J.  W.  P. — Any  philosophical  instrument  maker  will  supply  the  necessary 
apparatus.  We  cannot,  in  this  column,  give  the  addresses  of  private 
individuals.  Tf,  however,  you  will  send  a  letter  here,  we  will  address  it  to 
the  former  gentleman,  and  forward  it  on.  The  address  of  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  we  do  not  know. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  May  26,  at  8  p.m.,  at 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  room  will  be  open  at  7.15,  for  the  perusal  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  table. 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. — The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  May  27,  1885,  will  be 
The  Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides.  This  being  a  lantern  meeting,  members 
are  requested  to  bring  slides.  Visitors  are  invited.  The  Whit  Monday  outdoor 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Welwyn.  Trains  from  King’s  Cross  at  10.32  a.m. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  May  20,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 

Although  our  present  number  contains  three  articles  on 
development,  and  the  subject  is,  as  one  writer  remarks,  a  some¬ 
what  hackneyed  one  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  few  passing  comments  on  Mr.  F.  P.  Leon’s  communi¬ 
cation,  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  from  an  entirely  novel 
standpoint. 

Despite  the  vast  amount  of  trouble  that  has  been  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  various  problems  connected  with  alkaline 
development,  and  the  numerous  changes  that  have  been  and 
are  constantly  being  made  in  formulae  and  modes  of  procedure, 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  majority  of  photographers  have 
settled  into  a  fixed  groove,  along  which  their  ideas  move 
without  hope  or  chance  of  striking  into  fresh  paths.  That 
ammonia  (or  other  alkali)  gives  energy,  pyro  density,  while 
bromide  acts  as  a  restrainer  is  the  settled  faith  of  the  majority 
of  users  of  modern  dry  plates,  and  beyond  ringing  the  changes 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the 
developer,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  modify  the  process, 
or  to  understand  the  real  action  of  the  several  agents  employed . 

But  Mr.  Leon  points  out — and  his  deductions  agree,  with 
singular  exactness,  with  the  results  of  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Burton’s 
recently-published  experiments — that  the  real  functions  of  pyro 
and  ammonia  are  not  strictly  confined  to  the  lines  laid  down 
by  popular  opinion.  Pyro,  for  instance,  he  states  to  be  a 
restrainer — a  fact  already  recognised  by  many  ;  but  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  excess  instead  of  giving  density,  as 
ordinarily  supposed,  it  behaves  in  a  reverse  manner,  some  of 
his  readers  will  be  inclined  to  raise  their  cycbroAvs  in  surprise. 
Still,  the  statement  is  strictly  accurate,  as  many  old  collodion 
diy-plate  workers  are  aware,  and  as  many  of  the  more  modern 
practitioners  would  find  if  they  were  only  a  little  more  accurate 
in  their  observations.  That,  under  certain  conditions,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  pyro  causes  a  corresponding  increment  of 
density  is  true  enough,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  both 
ammonia  and  bromide  if  the  attendant  conditions  be  equally 
favourable. 

The  explanation  of  the  popular  delusion  that  increased 
strength  of  pyro  invariably  results  in  greater  density,  is  no 
doubt  correctly  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  tendency  to 
employ  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  most  expensive  ingredient 
in  the  developer ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
a  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  how  much  pyro  is  really  necessary  to 
produce  the  maximum  effect.  We  know  certain  plates  which 
develope  perfectly  with  no  more  than  half  a  grain  of  pyro  to 
the  ounce  of  solution  when  a  normal  exposure  has  been  given, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  in  our  recollection  a  sample 
of  films  w'hich,  with  the  ordinary  three-grain  solution,  gave  but 


the  feeblest  of  images,  but  went  on  augmenting  in  density  as 
the  quantity  was  increased  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  beyond 
which  point  wrc  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  go. 

Then,  again,  passing  on  to  ammonia,  Mr.  Leon  shows  that 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  it  confers  upon  the 
developer,  it  is  rather  an  intensifier  and  a  fog  producer,  than  an 
accelerator.  This  is  quite  within  the  facts  observed  in  general 
practice.  We  know  that  in  forcing  an  under-exposed  plate, 
or  in  trying  to  get  out  an  instantaneous  exposure  by  rapid 
additions  of  ammonia,  we  get  fog  and  hardness  without  any 
very  noticeable  increase  of  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  operator  who  is  willing  to  devote  time  and  patience  to 
his  work,  will  coax  out  a  maximum  amount  of  detail  without 
fog  by  a  persistent  application  of  a  comparatively  weak  solution 
of  ammonia.  In  this  manner  much  of  the  best  rapid  work 
has  been  produced. 

On  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  preliminary  im¬ 
mersion  of  an  under-exposed  plate  in  ammonia  we  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  Mr.  Leon.  Such  a  course  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  tantamount  to  employing  “excess”  of  ammonia,  for,  after 
the  preliminary  immersion,  the  alkali  may  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  by  copious  Avashing,  and  the  development  conducted 
with  the  normal  solution  without  in  any  Avay  neutralising  t lie 
beneficial  effect  of  the  auxiliary  action  of  the  ammonia.  But, 
if  the  development  be  completed  without  the  intermediate 
washing  it  is  possible  the  effects  of  ammonia  in  excess  may 
be  experienced. 

These  may  be  taken  as  general  principles,  but  it  is  obviously 
not  safe  to  lay  down  any  definite  law  as  to  the  exact  quantity 
of  either  ingredient  permissible  or  desirable  in  order  to  produce 
a  certain  result.  The  different  kinds  of  plate  in  the  market 
require  such  different  treatment  that  to  legislate  for  all  on  the 
same  terms  is  impossible;  no  two  makers’  plates  will  permit 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  indeed  the  different 
qualities  (or  speeds)  of  the  same  maker  often  vary  so  widely  as 
to  require  practically  an  entire  alteration  of  the  style  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  suit  each.  While  recommending  Mr.  Leon’s  remarks 
to  our  readers  we  would  therefore  counsel  them  to  temper  their 
application  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  plate  under 
treatment. 

- + - - - 

ENLARGING  BY  AMATEURS. 

Enlarging  from  small  negatives,  once  more,  appears  to  be 
engrossing  some  little  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  has  formed  a 
topic  for  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Club  on  two  or  three 
different  occasions  quite  recently.  The  poiut  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  Ave  take  it,  is  not  so  much  the 
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production  of  enlargements  of  the  larger  dimensions — such  as 
those  usually  produced  commercially — as  to  the  best  method  by 
which  the  amateur  can  enlarge  from  his  own  small  negatives  to 
the  extent  of  two,  or  three,  diameters.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  to  the  consideration  of  the  production  of  such  small  enlarge¬ 
ments  that  we  confine  our  present  remarks. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  negatives  of,  say,  the 
quarter-plate  size  can  be  enlarged  up  to  ten  by  eight,  or  twelve 
by  ten  inches,  and  yet  retain  very  much  the  appearance  of 
pictures  taken  direct.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  degree 
of  excellence  can  only  be  attained  where  the  original  ne¬ 
gatives  are  exceptionally  perfect,  for  it  must  be  manfest  to 
all,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  from  a  mediocre  negative, 
an  enlargement  of  the  character  just  mentioned.  Seeing  this, 
let  us  just  consider  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  negative  for  a 
first-class  enlargement  1  The  principal  ones  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  The  negative  must  possess  the  finest  definition. 
It  must  be  full  of  detail  in  the  shadows,  and,  if  it  be  an  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  have  straight  marginal  lines,  and  of  course 
it  must  be  exempt  from  spots  and  other  blemishes.  Also,  it  must 
be  as  free  from  granularity  as  possible.  This  latter  quality  is 
of  more  importance  than  many  imagine,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  exquisite  definition  yielded  by  a  lens  of  a  high  class 
is  completely  destined  by  the  coarseness  of  the  particles  of 
which  the  image  is  composed.  Even  should  the  negative  be 
weak  or,  maybe,  over  dense,  it  is  of  secondary  importance- 
compared  with  qualities  above  enumerated,  provided  the  grada 
tions  are  harmonious.  The  lack  or  excess  of  density  may,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  compensated  for  in  the  after  manipulations, 
but  the  other  qualities  cannot. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  enlarging.  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever  all  things  being  equal  that  the  fewer  the 
operations  involved  the  better  will  be  the  result,  so  far  as  de¬ 
finition  and  some  of  the  other  qualities  are  concerned.  Thus, 
if  the  enlargement  be  made  direct  from  the  negative,  it  will 
prove  sharper  and  finer  in  detail  than  if  it  were  made  from  a 
transparency :  because,  by  whatever  process  the  latter  be  made 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  little  loss  in  definition.  Further¬ 
more,  any  defects  or  blemishes,  incidental  to  the  operations, 
must  inevitably  be  magnified  as  well  as  the  image,  and,  conse- 
quently,  considerably  mar  the  result. 

The  method  of  enlarging  direct  from  the  negative,  most 
generally  employed  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  making  the 
enlargement  on  gelatino-bromide  paper.  But  this  process,  as 
usually  worked,  fails  to  yield  tones  which  are  considered  satis¬ 
factory  for  landscape  pictures.  If  it  did,  the  matter  would  be 
simple  enough.  However,  by  using  the  enlargement  obtained 
on  the  gelatino-bromide  paper  simply  as  a  transparency  from 
which  to  make  a  negative  on  albumenised  paper,  by  contact 
printing,  we  obtain  the  means  of  afterwards  producing  prints 
by  any  process  we  may  select. 

This  method  of  procedure  possesses  many  advantages, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  :  The  actual  enlarging  is 
accomplished  from  the  original,  hence  the  utmost  sharpness, 
possible,  is  secured.  Should  the  glass  of  the  negative  be 
uneven,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  although  the  uneven¬ 
ness  may  he  such  as  would  materially  interfere  with  the  sharp¬ 
ness  if  the  transparency  wore  made  by  contact  printing.  Any 
defects  in  the  transparency  will  not  have  to  be  magnified. 
And,  what  is  very  important,  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
picture  may  easily  be  modified  by  retouching  without  its  being 
noticeable  in  the  finished  picture.  Whereas,  if  this  be  done  on  a 
small  transparency,  when  it  is  amplified,  the  retouching  will  be 


very  conspicuous,  unless  finely  executed.  Also  the  paper  otters 
greater  facilities  for  the  amateur  to  retouch  upon  than  glu^s, 
and  much  of  the  work  may  be  put  upon  the  back,  in  lx>ld 
touches,  but  on  a  small  transparency  it  must  be  done  with  fine 
stippling.  Clouds  can  also  be  easily  introduced.  The  nega 
tive  may  be  printed  from  the  transparency  on  albumenised 
paper,  the  image  being  simply  fixed,  and  not  toned.  Or  it  may 
be  made  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and  developed,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  transparency. 

Objection  may  possibly  be  raised  to  paper  transparencies  and 
negatives,  on  account  of  the  texture,  that  may  show  in  the 
finished  picture.  But  this  defect  is  more  imaginary  than  real, 
provided  the  paper  used  in  both  instances  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  However,  instead  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  the 
transparency,  and  albumenised  for  the  negative,  dry  plates  can 
be  substituted,  when,  of  course,  granularity  will  be  avoided, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  advantages  accruing  from 
making  the  enlargement  direct  are  secured. 

By  whatever  process  the  transparency  be  made,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  it  be  of  the  right  character  for  the  purpose, 
and  unless  this  be  the  ease,  a  satisfactory  negative  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  As  a  guide  to  the  uninitiated,  it  may  he  mentioned 
that  the  transparency  should  present  the  appearance  of  what 
many,  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  would  consider  very  much 
over  exposed.  When  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  should 
possess  no  really  uncovered  portions  whatever,  except,  perhaps, 
the  extreme  highest  lights,  and  even  these  may  be  slightly 
veiled  without  disadvantage.  Unless  the  transparency  possess 
these  characteristics,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  a 
negative  that  will  yield  prints,  other  than  the  “soot  and  white¬ 
wash  ”  type — such  as  are  too  frequently  seen  in  enlargements 
by  amateurs. 

The  transparency  must  also  be  thin  and  delicate,  and  contain 
all  the  detail  existing  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  negative, 
as  wrell  as  in  the  lights.  What  is  really  required  may  perhaps 
be  best  described  as  that  quality  which,  if  it  existed  in  a  nega¬ 
tive,  would  be  characterised  as  the  result  of  over-exposure  and 
under-development. 

- + - 

Hitherto  the  photogTaphic  exhibitions  at  Tall  Mall,  though  produc¬ 
tive  at  times  of  complaints  of  scratched  or  soiled  frames,  have  been 
free  from  attacks  of  picture  wreckers  such  as  have  unfortunately 
characterised  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  now  open.  The 
Athenceum  last  week  gave  quite  a  long  descriptive  list  of  pictures 
which  “by  some  extraordinary  mischance  or  wilful  mischief”  have 
suffered  serious  injury.  The  list  now  requires  amending,  as  it  does 
not  include  all  the  pictures  injured  by  the  vindictive  vandals,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  have  adopted  this  manner  of  inflicting  wanton 
injury  upon  paintings  of  great  value.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  outrages,  whoever  they  are,  may  he  discovered  and 
punished.  Meanwhile  it  will  give  a  hint  to  the  authorities  at  Pall 
Mall  to  keep  a  look  out  over  photographic  interests  when  the  next 
photographic  exhibition  is  held ;  outrages  such  as  these  are  very  apt 
to  find  imitators  and  to  become  chronic  unless  detection  followed  by 
condign  punishment  meet  the  authors  of  the  damage. 


We  referred  last  week  to  the  ill  effects  of  the  fumes  of  a  Bunsen 
battery,  and  the  impossibility  of  suffering  its  presence  in  the  dark  room, 
when  in  action.  Quite  lately  there  has  appeared  an  article  in  Cosmos 
les  Moncles  upon  the  danger  of  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  in  which  a  similar 
recommendation  to  our  own,  that  Bunsen  and  other  similar  batteries 
should  not  he  used  at  all  where  there  is  defective  ventilation,  is  made. 
It  quotes  FElectvicite  as  giving  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  nitrous 
fumes  in  describing  an  accident  from  the  inhalation  of  a  quantity  of  the 
dangerous  vapour  in  the  streets,  A  young  girl  was  carrying  a  metallic 
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essel  containing  nitric  acid,  and  the  fumes  impregnating  the  air  she 
ireathed,  so  acted  upon  her  as  to  cause  her  to  succumb  in  twelve  hours 
o  the  excruciating  pain  of  asphyxia.  Again,  a  young  chemist  who 
iad  been  working  for  some  time  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  was  gradually 
toisoned,  and  his  recovery  was  very  tedious.  The  same  danger  attends 
he  making  of  pyroxyline,  the  mixed  acids  used  in  its  manufacture 
•iving  off  large  quantities  of  dangerous  vapours.  This,  however,  may 
low  be  thought  an  insignificant  danger,  seeing  that  so  few  photo¬ 
graphers  use  or  make  collodion  at  all,  while  still  fewer  manufacture 
heir  own  pyroxyline. 


Regarding-  the  recommendation  to  add  bichromate  to  prevent  these 
jwils,  as  quoted  by  us,  M.  A.  d’Arsonval  says  Buhmkooff  advised 
Jts  use  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  also  states  that,  although  its 
‘flicacy  is  undoubted,  it  is  only  temporary,  seeing  that  the  fumes 
•ecommence  when  the  bichromate  itself  is  used  up.  He  uses  in  lieu 
)f  the  mixture  described  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
void,  which  is  constantly  regenerated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 


We  have  still  another  mode  of  illumination  described.  Tn  the 
\Moniteur  Scientifique  M.  ITelonis  describes  a  process  he  has  devised 
for  burning  the  heavy  petroleum  or  coal-tar  oils  in  a  pulverized 
condition.  The  light  is  said  to  be  very  white,  and  if  so  should  be  of 
possible  use  for  photographic  purposes.  A  couple  of  pounds  of  the 
oil  cost  about  fivepence,  and  give  a  light  of  thirty-five  Carcels  for 
one  hour. 


Our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  lias  a  valuable  article  “  from 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of 
New  Jersey  for  1881, upon  the  purification  of  water,  in  which  a  full 
description  is  given  of  a  method  of  greatly  improving  the  quality  of 
water  by  means  of  alum.  It  is  shown  that  when  this  salt,  in  various 
proportions,  is  added  to  river-water,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed 
which  gradually  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  leaving 
the  water  above  perfectly  clear,  the  time  occupied  by  the  precipitation 
being  governed  by  the  amount  of  alum  added  and  the  organic  matter 
present  at  the  outset.  The  addition  does  not  merely  affect  the  matter 
held  in  solution,  it  aids  also  in  determining  the  clarification  of  the 
water  from  suspended  matter,  which  is  otherwise  difficult  of  removal, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  water  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn,  which  refuses 
to  be  filtered,  and  takes  four  months  to  settle. 


The  writer  of  the  report  fouud  that  it  was  futile  to  endeavour  to 
render  the  water  supplied  to  New  Brunswick  City  clear  by  simple 
filtration,  although  several  folds  of  the  best  filtering-paper  of  thick 
substance  that  was  procurable  were  used.  Experiments  were  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  addition  of  several  different  salts  to  the  water  to 
ascertain  if  the  separation  of  the  suspended  particles  would  be  facili¬ 
tated  :  a  large  number  of  salts  were  tried,  but  only  perchloride  of  iron 
and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  alumina  succeeded.  It  was  found  that 
the  action  of  the  alum  was  immediate  after  thorough  admixture,  so 
that  no  time  was  required  for  the  mixture  to  stand;  it  could  be 
filtered  at  once.  It  is  stated  that  the  method  is  already  in  use  on  a 
large  scale  in  certain  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  author 
also  shows  how  it  can  be  advantageously  employed  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  as  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  opposite,  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
an  increased  quantity  of  alum  past  a  certain  point,  it  is  probable  that 
the  working  of  the  purification  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  unskilled 
hands.  He  recommends,  as  a  simple  filter,  an  ordinary  oil-flask  with 
the  bottom  removed,  packed  with  cotton-wool,  and  suspended  by  a 
block  of  wood  into  which  a  hole  has  been  bored  by  an  augur.  All 
that  is  then  necessary  is  to  add  the  alum  to  the  water  in  a  clean  pail, 
and  to  pass  the  mixture  through  the  filter,  whence  it  will  issue  not  only 
bright,  but  purified — suspended  matter  removed,  and  dissolved  organic 
matter  precipitated  and  likewise  removed.  The  plan  he  recommends 
is  to  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  to  add  a 
fluid-drachm  of  the  solution  to  every  gallon  of  the  water  to  be  purified. 


Cotton -woor,  as  a  filtering  medium  for  various  photographic  chemi¬ 
cals,  has  often  been  used,  but  many  who  have  essayed  its  properties  in 
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this  direction  have  not  been  successful,  all  through  the  want  of  a  little 
skill  in  packing.  The  wool  should,  after  first  being  wetted  with  water, 
be  placed  by  gentle  pressure  with  a  glass  rod,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  as 
evenly  as  possible,  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and  the  fluid  gently 
poured  upon  it  to  avoid  any  disarranging  of  the  wool.  If  the  packing 
be  too  tightly  performed,  the  filtration  will  be  too  slow,  if  notentirelv 
stopped;  if  not  tightly  enough,  small  interstices  will  be  formed 
through  which  the  fluid  will  pass  without  filtration.  We,  however, 
find  that  a  far  easier  packing  may  be  made  by  using  fine  tow  in  lieu 
of  cotton-wool;  greater  pressure  may  be  applied  without  fear  of 
closing  up  the  funnel,  and  an  efficient  filter  is  more  quicklv  made. 


We  may  enter  a  photographic  studio  and  see,  without  surprise,  an 
indiarubber  ball  lying  about,  its  use  as  a  toy  in  taking  children's 
portraits  being  obvious ;  but  that  a  few  of  these  toys  should  find  a 
customary  abiding-place  in  the  dark-room  is  far  from  being  a  self- 
evident  necessity.  We  have,  nevertheless,  recently  seen  them  so 
installed  in  two  instances,  and  with  conspicuous  usefulness.  In  the  first 
case,  a  ball  of  the  largest  size  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  brown 
stoneware  jar  to  form  a  rest  when  developing  large  plates,  and  very 
efficiently  it  acted.  In  the  next,  a  ball,  but  of  much  smaller  pro¬ 
portions,  did  duty  in  lieu  of  a  glass  stopper,  and  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bottle  showed  that  it  also  performed  this  novel  function 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


As  most  chemists  know,  to  their  cost,  a  glass  stopper  once  lost  means, 
practically,  the  whole  bottle  rendered  useless  ;  for  a  cork  never  takes 
the  place  of  a  well-ground  stopper;  it  will  allow  air  and  moisture  to 
gain  access  or  volatile  substances  to  escape. 


A  new  cork  tightly  pressed  in,  and  securely  fastened  answers  tolcr- 
ablv  well  for  a  while,  with  a  store-bottle  only  to  be  used  from  at 
intervals;  but  for  a  bottle  which  has  to  be  frequently  opened,  gla-- 
stoppers  are  always  superior  to  cork,  and,  for  storage  purposes,  when 
well  luted  practically,  close  the  bottle  hermetically.  Indiarubber 
corks  are  made  and  are  of  great  service;  they  cannot,  however,  1>* 
employed  for  all  purposes,  as  some  liquids  likely  to  lie  used  in  phuto- 
grapliy  act  upon  them. 


The  great  drawback  of  glass  stoppers  is  first  their  liability  to  become 
so  fastened  to  the  bottle  neck  in  course  of  time  as  to  be  incapable  of 
removal;  and  further,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  efficiently 
ground,  when  they  are  worse  than  useless  as  their  fancied  ecurity  i- 
false.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  stoppered  bottles  from  various 
sources  will  prove  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  and  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  every  one  before  putting  aside  a  filled  bottle  to  ascertain  ih  • 
manner  in  which  the  stopper  fits.  For  bottles  holding  solids  a  little 
vaseline  smeared  over  the  stopper  will  be  found  most  useful,  a*  it 
renders  them  absolutely  impermeable ;  and  with  aqueous  fluids  it  i- 
equally  useful.  For  corrosive  liquids,  such  as  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  we  have  with  advantage  used  as  a  stopper-lubricant  the  thick 
liquid  obtained  by  partially  burning  indiarubber.  M  e  have  opened 
without  difficulty  a  bottle  of  acid  that  had  been  stored  away,  un¬ 
touched  for  four  years :  some  of  our  readers  will  have  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  what  that  means. 


The  amateurs  in  Aberdeen  and  neighbourhood  have  formed  themselves 
into  “  Tiie  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association,”  with  Mr.  John  Milne,  President,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hous¬ 
ton,  of  No.  1,  Milburn  Street,  Aberdeen, Secretary.  Oommnnicntiona 
from  strangers  and  visitors  are  invited. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAPS  OF  TIIE  STARS. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  steady  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
a  most  important  branch  of  celestial  photography.  The  accurate  map¬ 
ping  of  stars,  which  is  so  fundamental  in  astronomy,  is  a  work  alwa\  - 
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v®iy  laborious,  and  for  certain  positions  in  the  heavens  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  The  lamented  death  of  Cliacornac  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  the 
a  aluable  series  of  ecliptic  charts  that  he  had  constructed  with  such 
man  ellous  accuracy ,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  brothers 
Henry  to  complete  his  great  work,  they  found,  on  arriving  at  the 
poition  of  the  sky  traversed  by  the  Milky  Way,  that  the  task  of  map- 
ping  by  hand  with  the  required  accuracy  all  the  stars  above  the  15th 
magnitude  was  beyond  their  powers.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to 
photography,  and  they  have  now  constructed  an  object-glass  that 
gi\es  good,  results  down  at  least  to  the  14th  magnitude  stars. 
The  immediate  object  of  Messrs.  Henry  was  to  complete  the  ecliptic 
chaits  of  Cliacornac,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  success  may 
en corn  age  them  to  extend  ultimately  their  field  of  operations. 

In  the  meantime  most  excellent  results  in  the  same  direction  are 
emg  obtained  nearer  home  by  one  of  our  amateur  astronomers.  Mr. 
Howard  Grubb  has  lately  constructed  an  eighteen-inch  Cassegrain  with 
a  very  short  focus,  with  the  view  of  enabling  Mr.  J.  Roberts  to  photo¬ 
graph  at  his  private  observatory,  Ivennessee,  Maghull,  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Ilea'vens.  The  mirror  has  been  excellently  mounted,  and 
is  now  used  on  every  fine  night.  The  three-inch  photographic  plates 
cover  an  area  of  the  sky  two  degrees  square,  or  about  sixteen  times 
t  ie  aiea  of  the  full  moon.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  one  of 
the  plates  two  days  ago,  and  found,  on  comparing  it  with  Argelander’s 
star  atlas,  that  the  photograph  contained,  along  with  the  fifty-eight 
stais  of  the  map,  at  least  thirty-two  new  ones,  all  probably  below  the 
magnitude  0.10  at  which  Argelander  stopped.  The  exposure  of  the 
p  ate  was  twenty  minutes,  but  Mr.  Roberts  is  of  opinion  that  rather 
ess  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  furnish  the  most  advantageous 
results  with  the  plates  he  is  noAv  using.  To  facilitate  work,  and  to 
secure  always  perfect  adjustment  of  instrument,  Mr.  Grubb  is  at 
piesent  constructing  for  this  Cassegrain  mirror  a  collimating  eyepiece 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  which  will  enable  the  observer 
to  coUnmMe  his  telescope  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  with  very 
little  loss  of  time,  Avhenever  the  position  of  the  instrument 
may  lequire  to  be  altered.  The  use  of  this  Cassegrain  is  confined 
entirely  to  photography,  and  it  is  mounted  on  the  same  stand  with  a 
retractor  thus  forming  a  duplex  equatorial  similar  to  the  one  that  is 
s“c*  exce!lent  work  in  hands  of  Hr.  Huggins.  The  progress 
of  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  construction  of  his  celestial  atlas  will  be  folio Aved 
Avith  the  keenest  interest  by  all  lovers  of  photography,  and  we  must 
all  earnestly  hope  that  health  and  strength  for  the  prosecution  Avill 
correspond  to  the  zeal  shown  in  the  undertaking  of  so  great  a  work. 

S.  J.  Perry,  S. J.,  F.R.S. 

- + - 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS 
OF  THE  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER.* 


Table  No.  1. 


Half  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bi’omide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

One  minim  ammonia . 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

13 

It 

15 

16 

Table  No.  2. 


One  grain  pj  ro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

17 

18 

19 

20 

One  minim  ammonia... 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Two  minims  ammonia  .... 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

29 

30 

31 

32 

*  Continued  from  page  309. 
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Table  No.  3. 


Half  minim  ammonia  . 
One  minim  ammonia... 
Two  minims  ammonia . 
Four  minims  ammonia. 


Two  grains  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 

Half  grain 

One  grain 

bromide 

bromide 

bronrdc 

bromide 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

I  can  now  in  a  very  feiv  Avords  give  such  information  as  is  to  be  got 
from  taking  certain  averages  of  highest  figures  shown  by  the  various 
plates.  The  average  of  the  highest  figures  of  all  the  plates  developed 
by  the  developers  table  No.  1  is  20  81.  In  table  No.  2  it  is  20*0 
In  table  No.  3,  21 -56. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  there  is  really  very  little  different 
between  the  average  figures  got  from  the  three  tables.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  result  of  altering  the  quantity  of  pyro  is  neither  to  incrcnso 
nor  to  decrease  detail  to  an  appreciable  extent.  It  has,  however,  as  I 
have  already  said,  when  increased,  the  effect  of  causing  development  to 
take  considerably  longer.  In  other  words,  pvro  acts  as  a  retarder,  but 
not  as  a  restrainer.  My  impression  on  first  looking  at  the  plates  Ava- 
that  those  developed  with  the  larger  quantities  of  pyro  shoAved  a  little 
less  detail  than  the  others;  but  this  general  impression  is  shown  by 
the  precise  figures  given  to  have  been  wrong. 

The  other  aAerages  that  I  haA’e  AArorked  out  are  not  of  the  results  of 
the  one  of  absolute  quantities  of  ammonia  and  bromide,  but  of  relative 
quantities.  Thus  I  have  taken  all  plates  developed  Avith  ammonia 
and  bromide  in  equal  quantities,  of  ammonia  and  bromide  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  one,  and  so  forth.  The  results  are  as  as  follows  : — 

With  bromide  4,  to  ammonia  is  1,  the  average  figure  is  1760.  With 
bromide  2,  ammonia  1,  it  is  19.  With  bromide  and  ammonia  equal  it 
is  20-60.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  2,  it  is  2P72.  With  bromide  1, 
ammonia  4,  it  is  22' 33.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  8,  it  is  22-10. 
With  bromide  1,  ammonia  16,  it  is  2P33. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  detail  increases  very  decidedly  till  the 
ratio  of  ammonia  to  bromide  becomes  as  2  to  1.  It  then  farther 
increases  slightly  betAveen  that  ratio  and  the  next,  namely,  4  to  1 , 
after  which  it  falls  off  with  farther  relative  increase  of  ammonia. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  figures  giAren  are  relative, 
not  absolute.  Thus,  under  “  ammonia  1,  bromide  2,”  are  included 
plates  developed  Avith  quarter  grain  bromide  and  half  minim  am¬ 
monia,  those  Avith  half  grain  bromide  and  one  minim  ammonia,  those 
with  one  grain  bromide  and  two  minims  ammonia,  and  those  Avith 
tAvo  grains  of  bromide  and  four  minims  ammonia. 

The  total  increase  by  altering  the  ratios  of  bromide  to  ammonia 
from  four  bromide  to  one  ammonia,  to  one  bromide  four  ammonia, 
AAriH  he  seen  to  be  less  than  live  figures.  Certainly  an  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  foi  oa  ei -exposure  which  the  thing  practically  resolves 
itself  into — less  than  I  should  have  expected. 

Having  got  out  so  much  more  than  I  expected  by  developers  Avhen 
the  ratio  of  biomide  AA7as  so  high  as  compared  with  ammonia,  I  tried 
the  effect  of  developing  for  a  great  length  of  time  Avith  the  following 
someAvhat  peculiarly  constituted  developer  : _ 


pyr0  t .  |  grain. 

Bromide . . .  4  grains. 

Ammonia  .  1  minim. 

Water .  up  to  one  ounce. 


This  developer  Avas  alloAved  to  act  for  the  Avhole  night  on  a  plate 
exposed  with  the  others,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  figure  20  aa'hs 
visible,  and  the  density  Avas  ample,  although  the  image  Avas  of  a  peculiar 
orange  broAvn  colour. 

I  have  made  incidentally  a  somewhat  curious  observation  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  the  plates  experimented  upon. 

I  explained  that  these  had  been  mounted  in  sets  of  sixteen  on  sheets 
of  ground  glass  by  being  cemented  with  a  strong  solution  of  gelatine 
on  to  the  plane  (unground)  side  of  the  glass.  Of  course  the  gelatine 
Avould  at  first  dry  only  round  the  edges  of  the  small  plates.  Through 
time,  hoAve\rer,  the  glue  has  gradually’1  dried  throughout,  presumably  by 
diffusion  of  the  Avater  through  the  outer  dried  portions  of  the  gela¬ 
tine.  In  about  half  a  dozen  cases  this  action  has  set  up  so  severe  a 
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rain  that  the  around  glass  has  been  fractured,  the  cracks  being1  of  a 

,  I-  ,  AV.  K.  Burton. 

iost  peculiar  form. 

p  g_ —Throughout  the  estimations  given  above,  plate  JNo.  has 
een  entirely  left  out  for  reasons  given  in  a  previous  communication. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

?HE  memoir  on  the  nature  of  the  invisible  photographic  image,  re- 
ently  read  by  Captain  Abney,  before  the  Photographic  Society, 
leemed  to  me  to  contain  but  few  facts  bearing  upon  the  point  at 
ssue;  most  of  the  facts  were  irrelevant.  As  the  formation  of  an 
n  visible  image  by  the  momentary  action  of  light  upon  certain  sensitn  e 
salts,  is  the  foundation  of  all  photography,  and  of  all  its  processes, 
lie  nature  of  that  image  is  a  problem  which  well  deserves  sustained 
ittention,  so  I  now  resume  the  subject. 

In  his  paper  Captain  Abney  said  little  or  nothing  about  iodide  of 
silver,  yet  he  was  aware  that  the  phenomena  presented  under  certain 
conditions  by  this  salt,  are  difficult  to  cover  by  his  hypothesis  that 
the  invisible  image  consists  of  decomposed  molecules  of  the  haloid 
salt.  In  page  four  of  his  book  on  Emulsions,  he  says  that  Die  evidence 
for  the  chemical  hypothesis  is  convincing,  “  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  visible  image  formed  in  the  bromide  and  chloride.  T  he  iodide  is 
excepted,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  satisfactory. reason  that  light  does 
not  decompose  the  pure  salt,  of  which  Hardwich  says  ' “  Iodine  ot 

silver  (if  free  from  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver)  does .  not  alter  in 
appearance  by  exposure  even  to  the  sun’s  rays,  but  retains  its  yellow 
tint  unchanged.”  Here  then  there  is  no  decomposition  of  the  mole¬ 
cule,  yet  an  invisible  image  can  be  printed  upon  pure  iodine  of  silver 
without  difficulty,  and  that  image  can  be  developed.  In  these 
phenomena  where  doe3  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  photographic 
ima"e  come  in  ?  If  the  hypothesis  breaks  down  with  iodide  of  silver, 
why  use  it  for  the  chloride  and  bromide,  thus  introducing  two 
different  explanations,  when  one— the  vibratory  hypothesis— is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  whole  ground? 

The  way  in  which  .Mr.  Carey  Lea  proved  that  pure  iodide  of  silvei 
is  sensitive  to  light,  was  to  take  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  rub  it  with 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  then  to  wash  it 
well  with  water ;  upon  the  clean  surface  thus  prepared  he  threw  down 
a  film  of  pure  silver  from  a  silvering  liquid,  consisting  of  oxide  of 
silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  after  which  Rochelle  salt  was  added  to 
precipitate  the  metal.  The  plate,  with  its  film  of  bright  si.lv  ei  w  as 
washed,  then  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  pure  iodine  in  pure  iodide  o 
potassium,  and  afterwards  exposed  under  a  negative.  Jhe  film  thus 
contained  no  gelatine,  collodion,  or  other  substance  to  introduce 
possible  complications,  and  films  containing  such  foreign  substances 
ought  to  be  excluded,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  from  experi¬ 
ments  bearing  upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  I  his  w as 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  reason  for  excluding  from  the  problem  all  films  m 
which  the  haloid  salts  are  mixed  with  colloid  substances  or  othei 
organic  matter,  and  it  is  obviously  the  scientific  mode  of  procedure. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  substance  in  which  the  molecules  cannot  ie 
decomposed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  light,  yet  light  (fine  i  y 
forms  an  invisible  image  under  the  negative  upon  a  film  ot  that 
substance;  the  image  also  dies  out  in  time,  so  that  a  fresh  eve  op 
able  picture  can  be  impressed  upon  the  same  sensitive  surface.  je 
action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  seems  to  be  much  the  same,  m 
point  of  the  evanescence  of  its  influence,  as  the  action  of  hgit  up.m 
luminous  paint ;  the  effect  in  the  latter  case  dies  out  after  the  apse 
of  some  hours,  and  the  painted  screen  can  bo  vised  again.  Theie  is 
no  chemical  decomposition,  for  when  the  sensitive  salt  of  hme  ls 
protected  from  the  air  by  paraffin,  as  in  the  case  of'  the  sensitive 
tablet  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  the  substance  seems  to  be  nn 
perishable.  The  sensitive  screen  emits  light  of  lower  refrangibi  itv 
than  that  which  excited  its  action,  and  there  is  no  evidence  t  ia 
anything  analagous  takes  place  with  the  lion-luminous  rays  f 10111 
iodide  of  silver  which  has  been  exposed  to  light,  otherwise,  t  eie 
seems  to  be  a  close  resemblance  between  the  action  of  light  in  the 
two  cases.  In  both  cases,  as  Captain  Abney  has  pointed  out,  t  ie 
effect  can  be  increased  by  the  local  application  of  heat,  as  in  ns  a  - 
iron  experiments. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  iodide  of  silver,  we  seem  to  have  phenomena 


in  which  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  invisible  image  utterly 
breaks  down.  Captain  Abney  did  not  explain  away  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  experiment,  and  an  assertion  that  it  is  not  crucial  is  but  an 
assertion.  Any  reader  would  have  as  much  right  to  dismiss  Captain 
Abney’s  memoir  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  remark  that  it  is 
not  crucial;  nor  is  any  scientific  inquiry  into  any  subject  possible, 
if  painstaking  experiments  are  treated  in  this  way  when  they  do  not 
chime  in  with  preconceived  ideas. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  never  believed  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
invisible  image.  His  earlier  idea  was  that  it  bore  relation  to  s  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  ciytallisation :  for  instance,  when  a  gla>s  j.u  o<ni 
tains  a  saturated  solution  of  certain  salts,  and  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
is  rubbed  here  and  there  against  the  inside  cf  the  jar,  crystallisation 
will  often  first  commence  over  the  lines  drawn  by  the  rod.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  he  thought  that  the  silver  of  the 
developer  had  more  tendency  to  precipitate  itself  upon  that  part  of  the 
film  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light.  After  I  published  the 
vibratory  hypothesis  in  these  pages,  he  adopted  it,  with  the  difference 
that  he  held  that  light  set  up  a  motion  of  separation  between  the 
molecules  themselves,  instead  of  between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule.-. 

Hardwich,  the  author  of  the  chief  text-book  of  photography— a 
book  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  care  in  writing,  and  which  has 
passed  through  nine  editions— does  not  believe  in  the  chemical  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  Invisible  image.  Speaking  of  films  containing  “  a  salt  of 
silver,”  he  says  that  “  there  is  no  actual  separation  of  the  elements  of 
the  film,  analogous  to  the  elimination  of  chlorine  from  chloride  of 
silver  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sun’s  rays.”  lie  holds  that  the 
invisible  image  consists  of  a  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
atoms  of  silver  and  halogen  in  the  molecule.  He  acknowledges  the 
formation  of  sub-cliloride  of  silver  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  sun  s 
ravs,  but,  like  myself,  does  not  recognise  it  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  point  at  issue.  The  motion  of  separation  is  there,  according  to  the 
vibratory  theory,  before  the  light  has  acted  long  enough  to  effect  com¬ 
plete  separation,  which,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver,  it 
cannot  effect  at  all.  Hardwich  does  not  introduce  the  idea  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  but  speaks  somewhat  as  if  lie  surmised  the  atoms  to  hold  fixed 
positions  in  relation  to  each  other,  which  positions  could  be  changed 

by  light.  . 

The  late  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  discoverer  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
bichromate  of  potash,  did  not  believe  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
invisible  image.  In  his  Material  Universe,  published  in  1  ff->,  u  sax 
that  the  action  of  light  upon  chemical  atoms  composing  any  substance 
“  may  be  such  as  to  give  rise  to  some  new  arrangement  of  these  among 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  so  modify  them  as  to  impart  to  them  a 
■predisposition  to  enter  into  new  relations  or  combinations.  H<*  s»ul 
that  photographv  furnishes  examples  of  this,  and  the  context  proves 
that  he  held  modern  views  of  molecular  physics  and  the  incessant 
vibrations  of  atoms.  Before  the  day  on  which  this  b<»ov  v.  a>  i>-m< 

I  had  published  in  these  pages  the  vibratory  theory  in  detail,  arguing 
that  waves  of  light  cause  the  atom  of  iodine  and  the  atom  of  silver  to 
swing  farther  from  each  other  than  before,  so  that  at  the  moment  they 
are  farthest  from  each  other,  and  their  affinities  consequently  at  the 
weakest,  the  developer  can  absorb  the  atom  of  iodine,  and  set  the 
metal  free  to  form  the  image.  I  was,  however,  informed Hiy  Mr 
Ponton  that  two  or  three  years  previously  there  lm<l  \1  ‘  , 

edition  of  the  samo  book,  under  the  title,  however,  of  .  ‘  "  . 

Architect,  and  containing  the  sentence  already  quoted.  1  na\  e  n  \  i 
seen  this  first  edition,  of  which  there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
hut  in  that  sentence  in  that  first  book  is,  I  believe,  the  first  pu  >  ua  ion 
of  the  vibratory  theory  of  the  invisible  image.  As  we  had  botn 
started  the  hypothesis  independently,  and  I  had  gone  into  ctai  s,  v<- 
afterwards  united  our  forces  in  the  matter  as  joint  authors  tliereo  . 

\s  to  what  Captain  Abney  says  about  the  durability  of  images  on 
exposed  gelatine  plates,  I  neither  deny  nor  admit  his  conclusions,  and 
do1  not  see  what  the  facts  have  to  do  with  the  subject ;  in  my  article 
criticising  his  book,  I  expressly  excluded  gelatine  plates  from  con¬ 
sideration.  After  the  light  has  beaten  off  an  atom  of  bromine,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  unite  with  the  gelatine  and  leax  e 
a  sub-bromide ;  the  question  is,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  molecule 
before  separation  has  taken  place  ?  It  by  no  means  follows,  hoxvever, 
that  the  molecules  are  decomposed  m  the  exposed  par. s  o  ge 
plates,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  the  atom  of  bromine  has  had 
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its  amplitude  of  vibration  increased,  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
other  influences  due  to  the  foreign  substance  present,  and  without  any 
decomposition  of  the  molecule  vibrates  farther  than  before  from  the 
silver,  and  that,  too,  with  some  permanancy. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment  with  pure  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  fact 
that  the  pure  iodide  is  not  reduced  to  sub-iodide  by  the  direct  action 
of  light,  block  the  way  to  the  progress  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of 
the  nature  of  the  invisible  image,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
evidence  they  give  is  put  aside  by  scientific  methods.  It  would  save 
much  time  if  Captain  Abney  would  quit  for  the  time  all  other 
divisions  of  the  problem,  and  confine  himself  to  the  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  these  points  alone. 

Captain  Abney  said  something  in  his  paper  about  writers  having 
tried  to  make  his  utterances  on  the  invisible  image  ridiculous.  That 
remark  could  not  apply  to  me,  for  I  wrote  very  respectfully  of  him, 
and  spoke  of  the  good  work  he  had  done  for  photography.  Life  is 
too  short  for  personal  contention  about  speculative  subjects,  the 
weather,  moreover,  will  soon  be  too  hot.  I  have  not  an  atom  of 
prejudice  against  the  chemical  hypothesis,  and  would  just  as  soon 
accept  it  as  any  other  when  sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The 
tone  of  Captain  Abney’s  paper  was  not  so  neutral ;  it  was  more  that 
of  a  barrister  advocating  one  side  of  a  case,  otherwise  the  phenomena 
presented  by  iodide  of  silver  and  the  special  experiment  of  a  good 
investigator,  like  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  would  have  been  dea’t  with  less 
cavalierly.  William  II.  IIaiirison. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. 

About  a  year  ago  I  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject.  Like 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  I  used  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  and  exposed  alto¬ 
gether  some  150  plates.  The  subject  is  rather  hackneyed,  but  as  the 
results  are  in  some  cases  different  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
perhaps  they  may  interest  your  readers.  I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
the  details,  but  simpiv  state  the  conclusions. 

The  action  of  a  developer  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
results;  firstly,  as  bringing  up  the  details  in  the  shadows;  secondly, 
as  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  lights ;  and  thirdly,  as  causing 
general  fog.  A  restrainer  may  restrain  one  or  more  of  these  effects. 
From  this  point  of  view,  I  propose  to  examine  the  action  of  pyro- 
gallol,  ammonia,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  I  have  tried  other  alkalies, 
also  carbonates,  but  there  are  none  I  like  so  well  as  ammonia.  The 
carbonates  are  too  liable  to  leave  a  yellow  stain,  even  when  using  a 
quantity  of  sulphite.  Carbonate  of  potash  and  of  soda,  both  have 
this  defect,  and  the  result  is  in  no  case  better  than  with  ammonia. 
I  always  use  sulphite  of  soda,  made  into  bisulphite  by  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  sulphite  to  one  of  pyro.  Strong 
mineral  acid  is  much  better  for  preserving  pyro  than  citric  acid,  for 
the  reasons  that  it  preserves  it  better,  does  not  act  as  a  restrainer  if 
neutralised,  and  does  not  go  mouldy.  I  have  always  used  potassium 
bromide;  if  ammonium  bromide  were  used,  probably  two-tliirds 
of  the  quantity  recommended  would  suffice.  At  least  two  grains  of 
pyro,  and  two  minims  of  ammonia,  s.g.  880,  dissolved  in  not  less  than 
one  ounce  of  water,  are  required  for  a  quarter-plate.  That  is  to  say, 
such  quantities  are  required  to  give  the  maximum  density  of  which  the 
plate  is  capable;  one  and  a  half  grains  of  either  give  slightly 
decreased  density;  one  grain  of  either  give  considerable  decrease. 
By  pyro  or  ammonia  “  in  excess,”  I  shall  mean,  not  only  an 
excess  over  two  grains  for  a  quarter  plate,  but  also  an  excess  of  pvro 
over  a  similar  quantity  of  ammonia,  or  of  ammonia  over  pyro.  For,  if 
used  in  equal  quantities,  pyro  and  ammonia  may  be  considered  to 
neutralise  one  another,  so  far  as  their  specific  effects  are  concerned. 

Pyro  in  excess  is  a  restrainer,  it  restrains  the  development  gener¬ 
ally,  but  it  restrains  the  detail  in  less  proportion  than  the  density  and 
the  tendency  to  fog.  A  softer  negative  is  the  result,  and  one  with 
greater  detail  before  fog  supervenes.  Pyro  in  excess  does  not  give 
density,  but  the  contrary,  and  the  idea  that  it  does  so,  arose  from  the 
custom  of  using  a  smaller  quantity  than  was  required  to  complete 
development.  By  using  pyro  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one 
part  of  ammonia,  bromide  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  development  continued  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
without  fog. 

Ammonia  in  excess  accelerates  development,  but  accelerates  detail 


in  smaller  proportion  than  either  density  or  fog.  A  plate  developed 
with  excess  of  ammonia  will  therefore  show  less  detail  before  fog 
supervenes.  For  this  reason,  I  consider  it  quite  wrong  to  iinwciv-c  a 
plate  supposed  to  be  under-exposed  in  ammonia  first.  Exce-s  of 
ammonia  gives  a  harder  negative. 

Bromide  restrains  detail  and  fog  in  about  the  same  proportion; 
density  it  restrains  less.  An  excess  of  bromide  therefore  gives  a 
harder  negative ;  but  will  give  the  same  amount  of  detail,  if  time  be 
allowed,  before  fog  supervenes.  That  bromide  does  not  undo  the 
action  of  light  can  be  easily  proved.  I  enclose  a  plate  (marked  A  ) 
developed  with  pyro  H,  amm.  8,  brom.  1);  which  after  a  development 
of  fifty-one  minutes  shows  2d  on  the  sensitometer,  but  it  is  heavily 
fogged.  Another  plate  similarly  developed  for  twenty-five  minutes  is 
not  fogged,  but  it  only  shows  21.  1  may  hero  say  that  I  used 

Wratten’s  “Instantaneous”  plates,  all  of  the  same  batch.  I  bought  a 
gross  for  the  purpose.  They  were  exposed  to  a  Sugg's  argand  burner 
fitted  with  a  regulator,  which  always  gives  a  flame  three  and  a  half 
inches  high.  The  plates  were  placed  fifty  inches  from  the  flame,  and 
gave,  without  a  reflector  and  with  the  normal  developer,  the  eatuo 
result  as  when  using  the  phosphorescent  tablet,  namely  21. 

And  now  to  apply  these  deductions  to  actual  practice.  For  a  plate 
known  to  be  under-exposed,  and  for  the  majority  of  drop-shutter 
exposures,  and  for  subjects  with  violent  contrasts,  I  recommend — 

Developer  No.  1. 

Pyro  .  0  grains. 

Ammonia  .  2  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Bromide .  None. 


The  image  will  appear  in  from  a  half  to  two  minutes,  and  very 

gradually  increase  in  density  and  detail.  The  maximum  detail  will 

appear  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  after  which  fog  will  make  its 

appearance.  The  negative  will  be  singular^  soft  and  with  clear 

shadows.  For  a  plate  with  normal  exposure  and  average  contrasts  I 

recommend —  7,  ,  0 

Developer  No.  2. 

Pyro  . .  2  grains. 

Ammonia  .  2  minims. 

Bromide .  1  grain. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


The  development  should  commence  in  half  a  minute,  and  be  finished 
in  five  minutes.  For  a  plate  with  normal  exposure,  but  deficient  in 
contrast,  I  use-  - 

Developer  No.  3. 

Pyro  .  2  grains. 


Ammonia 
Bromide  . 
Water.  . . 


4  minims, 
2  grains. 

1  ounce. 


The  image  will  appear  in  about  half  a  minute,  and  the  development 
will  be  complete  in  three  or  four  minutes.  For  a  thre3  to  five  times 
over-exposed  plate  I  use — 

Developer  No.  4. 

P}to .  2  grains. 


Ammonia .  2  minims. 

Bromide  .  4  to  8  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


The  image  will  appear  in  one  to  four  minutes,  and  be  developed  in 
seven  to  twenty  minutes.  For  a  plate  ten  to  fifty  times  over-exposed, 

^  11 3  e  Developer  No.  o. 

Pyro .  4  to  8  grains. 

Ammonia .  2  minims. 

Bromide  .  4  to  8  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


The  image  will  appear  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes.  The  last  developer 
exemplifies  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  restrainer  is  obtained  by 
using  excess  of  both  pyro  and  bromide.  With  excess  of  pyro,  even  a 
fractional  amount  (say  TV  grain)  of  bromide  will  exert  a  marvellous 
restraining  effect,  while  it  would  be  almost  unnoticeable  with  excess 
of  ammonia.  I  have  tried  citrates  as  restrainers,  but  the  effect  is 
much  inferior  to  what  can  be  obtained  with  bromide  and  pyro  united, 
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which  give  far  more  restraining  power  than  either  used  alone.  It  will 
he  seen  why  bromide  is  a  better  restrainer  than  pyro  for  s  ightly  over¬ 
exposed  plates,  for  pyro  restrains  density  more  than  detail,  and  there¬ 
fore  too  thin  an  image  would  he  obtained.  But  for  o%ei-expo,ed 
plates  with  violent  contrasts  in  the  subject,  I  should  use  a  little  of 

k°To  further  illustrate  my  remarks,  I  enclose  five  plates,  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


© 

Development. 

0 

ps 

M 

H 

O 

© 

g 

H 

Aperture 

Proportional 

Exposure. 

| 

£ 

te> 

* 

ej 

"8 

o 

a 

a 

< 

a 

o 

u 

PQ 

pH 

Min. 

4 

12 

1 

6 

2 

I 

0 

1 

4 

7 

3 

6 

2 

° 

4 

7 

9 

2 

2\ 

1 

5 

7 

60 

2 

2 

9  ! 

25 

7 

300 

6 

2 

6 

© 

cS 

o 

Pi 

P. 

->1 


Remarks. 


Min. 

U 


Min. 

20 


11 

14 


Slightly  under-expoced ;  den¬ 
sity  correct ;  shadows  clear. 

Exposure  correct ;  density  cor¬ 
rect  ;  shadows  clear. 

Exposure  correct ;  density 'cor¬ 
rect  ;  shadows  clear. 

Exposure  correct ;  density  cor¬ 
rect  ;  shadows  clear. 

Slightly  over-exposed ;  density 
correct ;  shadows  clear. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  tney  are  an  iauiv  gvuu.  "  F 

bans  No.  1.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  are  remarkably  alike,  notwithstanding 
NoP  4  received  twenty  times  the  exposure  of  No.  2.  No.  o  receiver 
300  times  the  exposure  of  No.  1,  and  100  that  of  No.  -,  je _  .  y 

o-ood,  with  clear  shadows.  The  lens  is  a  Steinheil  s  An  ip  a  t  n 
the  subject  is  an  oil  painting  taken  in  my  drawing  room  wRli  a  very 
oblique  light,  which  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  reflections.  1  lie  .  y 
remained  cloudy  throughout,  and  the  light  did  not 
There  was  soda  sulphite  in  the  deve  oper  of  al  these  “  “ 

proportion  I  have  named.  1  do  not  find  sulphite  a  teis _  the  results 
except  in  preventing  stain,  and  therefore,  for  brevity  s  sake,  have  left 
it  out  of  the  formulae  ;  but  I  recommend  it  to  be  used. 

I  have  tried  adding  the  different  ingredients  one  before  the  othei 
in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  they  could  be  so  addei .  m*> 

I  have  tried  pyro  first,  and  bromide  first,  and  pyro  and  bromide 
first,  and  ammonia  and  bromide  first,  and  ammonia  ns  .  ieb 
variations  make  little  difference  in  the  result.  Rhe  dtec 
that  the  ingredients  applied  first  act  as  if  they  ia  e 
short  time,  perhaps  a  minute,  in  excess;  and  afterwards  t  e  e  P' 
ment  takes  place  as  if  they  had  all  been  applied  together.  Lit 
or  no  advantage  is  gained,  and  the  plates  aie  moie  ' 
stain.  If,  however,  there  is  a  doubt  about  exposure  a  portion,  not  a  , 
of  the  ammonia  can  be  omitted  at  first.  My  practice  is  to  soak  t 
plate  in  water  for  a  minute,  and  then  to  apply  the  developer  entne 
Plates  soaked  in  water  first,  commence  the  development  moit  -  . 

than  when  the  developer  is  applied  to  the  dry  plate  ;  m  fact  the  im.  „ 
takes  double  the  time  in  appearing,  but  after  a  minu  e  ie 

development  is  the  same.  .  , 

Green  fog  did  not  appear  in  the  gross  of  plates  used  expenme  «  , 

but  in  a  subsequent  batch,  also  from  AVrattens,  entire  omiss 

bromide  caused  slight  green  fog;  as  the  bromide  was  mcieased 

fog  got  less,  until  it  disappeared  altogether.  In  this  batch, 
development  is  commenced  without  bromide,  and  t  ie  a  ei  ^ 
wards  added  with  excess  of  ammonia,  very  bad  green  og  ' 

Green  fog  is  very  mysterious,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  it- 
fault  of  the  plate,  not  of  the  developer,  as  many  plates  do  uo  h  * 
it  at  all.  Unless  a  make  of  plates  will  develope,  with  any  de\  e  <■  P  > 
without  green  fog,  it  should  be  discarded. 

I  also  enclose  a  plate  (marked  B)  showing  development  of  a  s  n  ito 
meter  plate  with  pyro,  9  ;  ammonia,  3  ;  bromide  none,  oi  \n  ™  0N 
showing  twenty-five  with  clear  shadows. 


REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY  OE  NEGATIVES,  &v. 

Under  the  date  of  October  3rd,  1884,  page  f  >  >• ’  ^HI' 

Journal  of  Photography,  I  contributed  an  article  bearing  P 
above  subject,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  numerous  lettt i  *  = 


further  information,  some  stating  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  dean  d, 
others  that  they  had  entirely  failed  with  the  system  that  I  had  put 
forward  The  method  adopted  was  to  rub  the  part  where  the 
intensity  required  to  be  reduced  with  a  soft  pail  of  linen,  moistened 
with  methylated  alcohol,  using  a  certain  amount  of  pressure. 

1  have  constantly  had  this  system  in  practice  since, and  have  made  cer¬ 
tain  other  improvements  thereto ;  and  I  again  venture  to  bnug  forward 
the  subject,  in  hopes  that  it  may  lie  of  service  to  those  who  bn\e  not 
been  so  successful  as  they  might  wish.  Ik-fore  entering  into  t  ie 
subject,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  bearing  upon  photographers 
both  amateur  and  professional,  having  come  in  contact  "ltha^at 
many  in  my  travels.  There  are  many  who  have  any  amount  of  per¬ 
severance,  and  will  succeed  with  any  rational  method  that  may  be  put 

forward,  and  will  make  repeated  trials  until  they  do  eu«^,  or  find 

out  the  reason  of  non-success ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  an  man 
who  succeed  with  nothing  they  attempt  and  Purchase  all  the 
nostrums  that  are  advertised  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  and 
purchase  secret  processes  in  the  bargain,  and  pay  heavy  amounts  for 
them.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  latter  class  try  certain  dodges  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  have  not  wondered  at  their  non-success , 
through  the  half-hearted  way  they  go  to  work,  though  in  t  u-ir  «»\mi 
estimation  they  know  everything;  of  the  latter  class  there  w  far  oo 
many,  who  are  always  hunting  after  some  new  raak,  of  plati ,  or 
developer,  and  how  to  do  tide  or  that,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
coin.'  in  a  straightforward  way  about  anything  they  undertake. 

°  jua-intr  the  last  few  months,  1  have  made  many  experiment-  in  i 
dncing  cer  ah.  parts  of  negatives  by  this  method  At  one  tune  I  had 
a,  Men  that  success  was  ruled  by  the  kind  of  gelatine  that  wa,  used 
in  maltin',  the  emulsion  (l.ard  or  soft),  but  that  idea  has  been  en¬ 
tire”  uSt:  I  can  now  operate  on  any  make  of  plate  in  the  market 
with  the  greatest  of  certainty.  1  Bod  tlie  system  invaluable  for  n- 

. the  intensity  in  interiors,  in  the  over-lighted  parts,  namely,  he 

windows  Ill  mv  last  article  oil  the  subject,  I  said  the  negative  must 
be  nerfectlv  dry,  but  there  are  different  degrees  of  dryness,  or  de.Kca- 
tion  which  I  find  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  liiattei.  >'  ' 

result  is  obtained  as  soon  as  the  negative  is  dried  after  developmen 
and  fain-  I  allow  it  to  become  dry  without  applying  heat ;  if  heat 
be  applied,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  make  any  impression  on  the 

a  set  of  cathedral  natives 

with  the  greatest  success;  in  fact,  they  would  ^£^£1 
thin',  but  perfect  without  a  system  of  tins  kind.  '  . 

who* have  Sled  have  been  afraid  to  rub  too  hard:  the  ruin  md dm 
feared  on  anv  account,  only  avoid  grit  getting  on  the  pad wrubher 
it  is  impossible  to  rub  too  hard.  After  the  desired  effect  » 
the  spirit  he  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  >ui  act  <  f  ce 

smearv.  All  this  can  be  removed  by  going  lightly  all  on  er  the  mu  fact 
2  i  clean  rag  saturated  with  spirit :  a  print  can  -  Jj 
the  negative,  and  if  not  sufficiently  reduced,  the  nibbinr 
repeated,  hut  care  must  lie  taken  not  to  overdo  it 

There  are  a  very  great  many  photographers  who  d  ' 

their  negatives  at  all  when  only  a  few  prints  are  required.  M 
not  not  varnished,  after  a  time  the  lihn  win  !*«•£*« 

Pttle  brown  spots  of  various  sizes,  caused  h\  the  fret  mtia 
“hesn^/of  the  paper.  These  spols  wmoccur  in  danipu. -- 

TpZ  -Id  ^.ry  easy  Jj*  -  ^  *£ 

water  very  readily,  and  the rather  dangerous,  as  cyanide 
cyanide  salt  into  the  tilni  "it  >  •  t,  occurred  to  me 

"«>  >«.  “  ™ p"ta.-?iiim 

rhrh^fe™we  te  ,,-us  elution.  Tbe  alcobokc  soln- 
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tion  acting  only  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  the  spots  being  on 
the  surface,  are  very  readily  dissolved,  and  removed  by  the  cyanide. 
The  solution  need  not  be  very  strong  for  the  purpose.  I  have  worked 
very  successfully  with  from  two  to  five  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
to  the  ounce  of  alcohol ;  the  stronger  the  alcohol  is  the  better.  The 
plate  can  either  be  immersed  in  the  solution  or  applied  with  a  soft 
piece  of  rag  c  :'  cotton-wool;  not  much  friction  must  be  used  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  After  the  spots  are  removed,  it  is  better  to  wash  the  surface 
with  alcohol,  without  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and,  as 
an  extra  precaution,  finally  wash  and  soak  in  water,  and  then  dry.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  use  of  alcohol  for  both  purposes,  and 
it  only  requires  to  be  used  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  to 
produce  the  best  results.  Wnf.  Brooks. 

• - ♦ - - - 

ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  tho  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

The  paper  I  am  going  to  read  tonight  is  on  a  subject  with  which  I 
have  often  dealt  myself,  and  on  which  others  have  had  their  say.  I 
have  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  epitomise  the  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  redeem  the  promise  I 
made  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  that  I  would  read  a  paper  before 
my  Derby  friends.  Now  when  we  have  light  acting  on  silver 
bromide  wo  have  an  alteration  of  some  kind  taking  place  in  it.  The 
question  as  to  what  that  is,  and  this  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  from  time  to  time,  and  recently  there  have  been  opinions 
expressed  that  it  is  not  the  formation  of  what  I  hold  it  to  be  myself 
—viz.,  sub-bromide  (Ag2Br),  or  a  combination  between  two  atoms  of 
silver  and  one  of  bromine,  one  atom  of  bromine  being  liberated — but 
that  it  is  either  unaltered  bromide  of  silver,  in  which  the  atoms  have 
an  extra  swing  given  them  by  light,  in  which  case,  of  course,  no 
bromine  would  have  been  liberated ;  and  in  the  other,  that  metallic 
silver  is  left  behind  and  not  sub-bromide  at  all.  I  will  endeavour  to 
deal  with  the  last  supposition  first  simply  by  analogy.  I  have,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  dealt  with 
the.  first  supposition,  and  believe  it  to  be  untenable.  If  we  take  ferric 
chloride,  and  treat  it  with  potassium  ferricyanide,  we  know  well  that 
there  is  no  precipitate  formed;  if,  however,  we  expose  ferric  chloride 
to  light,  a  change  takes  place,  and  we  know  that  ferrous  chloride  is 
formed,  as  on  treating  it  with  potassium  ferricyanide  a  blue  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  formed.  Here  we  have  direct  chemical  experiment 
proving  the  nature  of  the  change.  Again,  if  we  take  ferric  oxalate, 
and  expose  it  to  light  in  solution,  we  know  that  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  are  given  off  (and  with  great  rapidity  if  direct  sunlight  be  used) 
and  we  have  ferrous  oxalate  left  behind.  Or,  if  the  ferric  oxalate  be 
sponged  on  paper,  and  dried  and  exposed,  and  then  treated  with  a 
solution  of  warm  potassium  oxalate  mixed  with  which  is  a  platinum 
salt,  metallic  platinum  is  deposited  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  light 
produced  ferrous  oxalate  in  presence  of  potassium  oxalate.  I  have 
never  heard  in  either  case  that  it  is  supposed  metallic  iron  is  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  last  experiment  indicated  it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
the  case,  since  no  iron  would  behave  thus  towards  a  platinum 
solution.  Again,  take  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  (a  body  very 
analogous  to  silver  chloride,  by-the-by)  and  expose  it  in  alcohol  or 
in  water  to  light  (though  in  the  former  the  action  is  more  rapid),  and 
we  get  chlorine  liberated  and  a  cuprous  salt  deposited,  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  This  salt  can  be  produced  in  bulk  and  analysed. 
The  result  of  such  analysis  shows  the  absence  of  metallic  copper. 
Uranic  salts  exhibit  the  same  phenomena;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that 
silver  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  ?  At  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  I  endeavoured  to  give  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  such  salts  as  the  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide  of 
silver  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  repeat  these  proofs  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  chemical  and  photographic  evidence  is  ample  to  prove  that  such 
bodies  exist,  and  are  producible  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light. 

Mr.  Brebner,  of  Edinburgh,  not  long  ago,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Edinburgh  Society  rehabilitated  the  idea  that  development  is  due  to 
voltaic  action.  To  prove  his  theory,  it  appeared,  to  his  mind, 
necessary  that  instead  of  sub-bromide  forming  the  photographic 
image,  which  is  capable  of  development,  metallic  silver  must  form 
it.  Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment.  Evidence  of  the  strongest 
character  shows  that  with  the  prolonged  action  of  light  on  chloride 
and  bromide  of  silver,  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide  of  silver  are 
respectively  formed.  Such  being  the  case,  if  metallic  silver  constitutes 
the  developable  image  with  short  exposure,  the  brief  action  of  light 
does  more  work  on  the  salt  of  silver  than  does  prolonged  action.  Now 
this  is  more  than  difficult  to  believe,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Brebner  has 
seen  the  difficulty,  and  has  boldly  asserted  that  the  prolonged  action 
of  light  does  give  metallic  silver ;  the  strongest  proof  he  adduces  is 


some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  who,  amongst  other  things, 
found  that  silver  chloride  blackened  when  exposed  in  nitric  acid. 
Guthrie  assumed  that  this  black  body  was  metallic  silver,  and  that  it 
assumed  a  passive  state  in  nitric  acid,  as,  after  treating  the  blackened 
mass  with  ammonia,  he  found  he  then  had  metallic  silver  left.  Aj 
this  is  exactly  what  happens  when  chemically  prepared  silver  sub- 
chloride  is  experimented  with,  Guthrie’s  experiments,  in  reality, 
upport  the  sub-bromide  theory,  and  not  tho  metallic  silver  theory. 

Mr.  Brebner  has  rather  puzzled  me  in  his  paper,  and  I  have  been 
unable  entirely  to  follow  him  in  it.  Let  me  briefly  say  that  chemical 
action  and  voltaic  action  are  interdependent,  that  were  you  have  the 
first  you  must  have  the  second.  If  a  chemical  change  is  made  in  any 
body  electrical  phenomena  must,  of  necessity,  exhibit  themselves,  anil 
by  proper  appliances  can  be  shown  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
voltaic  action  is  present,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  can 
be  proved  (and  the  hundredth  case  will  probably  some  time  be  proved) 
that  it  is  due  to  chemical  action.  I  therefore  may  say  at  once  that 
development  is  a  chemical  action  which  gives  rise  to  voltaic  action. 

Coat  a  couple  of  metallic  plates  with  emulsion,  and  separate  them 
by  a  thin  film  of  conducting  liquid,  place  one  plate  in  connection  with 
one  terminal  of  a  galvanometer,  and  the  other  with  tho  other. 
Expose  one  of  the  plates  to  light,  and  develope,  and  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  a  current  is  traversing  the  galvanometer,  which  shows  that 
the  act  of  reducing  the  salt  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  at  once 
induces  electrical  action. 

You  cannot  lift  a  book  from  tho  table  or  your  foot  from  the  ground 
without  electricity  of  some  kind  being  developed.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  such  energetic  action  as  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt 
should  cause  a  current. 

Now,  what  does  this  reducing  action  depend  on  ?  Let  us  take  as  a 
type  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer,  in  which  Ave  have  three  effectives 
(putting  on  one  side  the  water,  which  enters  into  all  three) — viz.,  the 
pyrogallic  acid,  the  alkali,  and  the  restraining  bromide.  When  pyro- 
gallic  acid  is  mixed  with  an  alkali  and  water  it  is  in  an  unstable  stafp, 
and  greedily  absorbs  oxygen  from  whence  it  can  get  it.  During  the 
process  of  development  it  is  in  contact  with  solid  salts  of  silver — viz., 
the  bromide  and  the  sub-bromide.  Take  the  former  into  consideration 
first,  leaving  out  the  action  of  the  restrainer,  the  soluble  bromide. 
We  then  have  a  vigorous  oxygen  absorbent,  and  a  haloid  salt  of  silver 
and  Avater.  Noav  all  bodies  when  brought  in  contract  haAre  a  tendency 
to  assume  new  forms,  and  to  rearrange  themselves  to  take  the  most 
stable  form  they  can.  This  is  Avhat  the  three  substances  do.  The 
ox}-gen  absorbent  will  take  up  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  this  hydrogen  reduces  at  the  moment  of  liberation  the  metallic 
silver  from  the  silver  bromide,  and  hydrobroraic  acid  is  formed.  This 
in  its  turn  forms  bromide  of  the  alkali,  and  water  again. 

Alkali  Pyro  Water  and  Silver  Bromide  give  Oxidised  Pyro  Silver  Alkaline 

2NIIJ10  +  Pyro  + 1130  +  2  AgBr  =  Pyro  0  +  2Ag  +  2NH4Br 

Bromide  and  Water. 

+  2II20.* 

So  far  xve  have  treated  merely  of  the  reduction  of  bromide  of 
silver,  and  not  the  sub-bromide.  Our  formula  for  sub-bromide  is 
Ag2Br.  Noav  the  action  of  light  on  the  bromide,  Ag2Br2  is,  as  has 
already  been  implied,  to  cause  one  atom  of  bromide  to  swing  off 
and  in  doing  this,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  of  radiation  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  it.  In  other  xvords,  light  has  partially  effected  in  the 
bromide  what  chemical  action  has  to  do  when  light  has  not  acted. 
Suppose,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  bromide,  xve  have  an  amount  of 
chemical  energy  to  be  expended  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  metallic 
silver  of  (say)  100  units,  and  that  light  does  Avhat  ten  of  these  units 
Avould  do  Avhen  it  is  reduced  to  sub-bromide,  evidently  chemical 
action  of  developing  has  only  to  do  ninety  units.  So  if  xxTe  have 
bromide  and  sub-bromide  of  silver  together,  and  could  so  arrange  that 
the  chemical  energy  of  the  dexTeloper  shall  be  (say)  ninety-five  units, 
the  developer  Avould  be  able  to  reduce  the  sub-bromide  and  not  the 
bromide  ;  and  in  case  the  energy  of  the  developer  was  more  than  100 
units,  it  Avould  attack  the  ;  sub-bromide  in  preference  to  bromide. 
With  a  weak  de\Teloper  this  is  practically  the  case;  and  it  maybe 
used  without  any  (what  is  called  a)  restrainer.  The  re-arrangement 
of  the  molecules  in  the  developer  and  silver  sub-bromide  is  effected 
with  a  less  amount  of  trouble  (what  in  this  case  may  be  said  to  be 
evolution  of  heat)  than  in  the  developer  and  the  bromide.  Hence 
the  sub-bromide  is  first  reduced.  Now  what  is  the  action  of  the 
restrainer  P  This  is  a  point  xvhich  is  more  difficult  to  ansAver.  I 
am  now  talking  of  a  chemical  restrainer — viz.,  the  soluble  bromide. 
Silver  salts  are  known  to  form  double  salts  very  readily.  For 
instance  there  are  double  chlorides  of  silver  and  sodium,  and  they 
can  be  obtained  in  definite  crystals,  as  can  the  double  bromides,  and 

*  This  equation  is  merely  symbolical,  the  real  chemical  change  in  the  pyro* 
gallic  acid  is  more  complex. 
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it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  restraining  action  is  due  to  this 
affinity.  When  we  have  double  salts  formed,  tho  energy  of  their 
combination  is  shown  by  the  heat  which  is  given  out  during  the  com¬ 
bination.  Now,  in  order  to  dissociate  them  from  each  other,  the 
work  that  the  two,  in  combining,  can  do,  shown  by  a  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature,  same  amount  of  work  would  have  to  be  done  on  them  to  separ¬ 
ate  them.  The  double  salt  is  therefore  more  stable  than  the  bromide 
salt  per  se.  The  energy  existing  in  the  developer  has  not  only  to  do 
the  work  of  separating  the  bromide  from  the  silver,  but  also  prelimin¬ 
arily  of  separating  the  double  salt.  It  may  be  said  in  objection  to 
this,  that  the  bromide  is  in  solution,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  double 
!  salt.  That  would  be  valid  if  we  could  say  that  no  double  salt  was 
formed.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  two  salts  when  in  solution  will 
form  a  double  salt,  and  two  solids  form  a  double  salt.  The  question  as 
to  whether  a  salt  in  solution  can  form  a  double  salt  with  solid  salt, 
such  as  silver  bromide,  is  not  quite  so  easily  answered ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  its  favour.  Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of 
evidence.  If  two  silver  plates  be  taken,  one  coated  with  silver  bromide, 
and  the  other  bare,  and  both  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bro¬ 
mide,  and  if  they  be  respectively  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  gal¬ 
vanometer,  we  have  immediately  a  current  (and  a  strong  one)  produced, 
showing  action  somewhere.  I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  it  can  be  proved  that  the  action  is  not 
due  to  the  silver  plate,  or  to  a  change  in  the  bromide,  but  every  ex¬ 
periment  traces  it  to  the  energy  of  the  formation  of  a  double  salt. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  then,  I  lay  the  action  of  the  restrainer  to 
the  formation  of  a  double  salt  during  development,  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  work  that  the  developer  has  to  perform  to  reduce  it.  A 
body  like  the  sub-bromide  does  not  appear  to  form  double  salts ;  its 
composition  is  not  allied  to  the  soluble  bromide.  A  remarkable  proof 
of  this  may  be  found  in  certain  experiments;  but  it  may  be  taken 
that  solubility  of  one  body  in  another  is  indicative  of  the  possibility 
of  the  formation  of  the  double  salts.  Now,  my  friend,  Dr.  Hodgkinson, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Woolwich,  finds  that  whilst  chloride  of  silver 
is  soluble  in  sodium  chloride,  the  sub-chloride  is  not,  and  thus  he 
arrives  at  a  method  of  separating  the  two.  This  points  to  a  similar 
action  of  the  bromide  and  sub-bromide  in  soluble  bromide.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  bromide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  to  a  limited  extent. 

I  have  thus  treated  of  the  action  of  pyrogallic  acid  alkali  restrainer 
on  the  bromide  and  sub-bromide  of  silver;  but  there  is  a  further 
action  in  development  that  has  to  be  considered.  The  quantity  of 
sub-bromide  to  be  reduced  is  infinitessimally  small  when  a  brief 
exposure  to  light  alone  has  been  given  to  it.  I  will  here  remark  that 
Mr.  Brebner  has  endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  though 
it  would  have  been  better — to  say  the  least— if  he  had  used  the  whole 
of  my  theory  of  development  instead  of  emasculating  it.  He  says : — 
“  But  further,  a  perfect  developer,  such  as  hydrokinone,  could  by 
no  possibility  give,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  Captain  Abney  ” 
(I  have  stated  that  a  perfect  developer  is  capable  of  reducing  the 
sub-bromide  alone  at  first  shock  without  reducing  the  bromide  and 

hydrokinone  fulfils  this),  “  any  visible  image  whatever . Ily- 

drokinone  only  reduces  the  sub-bromide,  and  does  not  effect  the 
bromide.  Is  this  so,  and  thus,  or  does  hydrokinone  like  many  other 
compounds  change  its  nature  to  suit  the  sub-bromide  theory  P  Con¬ 
ceive,  oh  ye  gods  and  little  fishes  the  colorific  power  of  silver 
reduced  by  the  above  developer  from  sub-bromide  at  the  first  shock ! 
But  the  conception  is  too  terrifically  grand  ;  my  mind  in  ‘  a  tottering 
equilibrium’  [Herschell  (sec)]  is  abjectly  reduced  at  the  contemplation 
of  a  powerfully  coloured  invisible  image.” 

I  am  not  going  to  deny  Mr.  Brebner  the  mental  state  of  “  tottering 
equilibrium.”  I  would  merely  suggest  that  a  scientific  argument  does 
not  gain  by  such — what  shall  I  call  it  P — satire  ?  The  first  shock  does 
reduce  the  sub-bromide,  but  at  the  same  instant  that  metallic  silver  is 
formed  it  combines  with  the  silver  bromide  in  contact  with  it,  and 
fresh  sub-bromide  is  formed  which  is  at  once  acted  upon,  as  I  have 
stated  in  several  editions  of  my  works  on  photography.  If  you  want 
to  express  anything  you  do  not  quite  understand,  it  is  safe  to  talk  of 
polarity  or  catalytic  action,  otherwise  I  should  refer  the  formation  of 
the  new  sub-bromide  to  the  latter.  This,  then,  is  the  theory  of 
alkaline  development  which  I  have  summarised  for  you  tonight.  I 
do  not  wish  to  accept  it  if  there  is  anything  to  disprove  it.  Everytning 
I  have  put  forward  I  believe  is  capable  of  proof,  and  I  need  scarcely 
say  more.  Captain  W.  df.  W.  Abney. 

- 4- - 

TOURING  WITH  A  CAMERA. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

Most  men,  if  they  are  wise  men,  spend  whatever  holiday  they  can 
secure  in  travelling  either  abroad,  or,  if  they  are  very  wise  men,  in 


their  own  country.  If  the  tourist  is  a  photographer  he  naturally 
takes  his  camera  with  him,  and  lienee  a  paper  on  Touring  with  a 
Camera  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest,  even  though  it  be  but 
an  account  of  the  experiences  and  mode  of  work  of  one  individual. 
One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  is,  what  size  of  camera  shall  be 
taken  ?  If  the  tourist  is  driving  or  tricycling  this  question  is  not 
of  such  great  importance,  but  if  he  is  walking  (and  it  is  to  walking 
tours  that  what  I  have  to  say  mainly  refers)  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  When  the  main  object  is  to  see  as  much  <  f 
a  district  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  over  the  groui  d 
quickly,  and  the  photographs  are  desired  simply  to  serve  as  mementos 
of  the  places  visited,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  a 
quarter-plate  camera  of  the  lightest  possible  construction,  for  every 
pound  tells  at  the  close  of  a  long  day’s  walk.  It  is  true  that  quarter- 
plate  pictures  are  very  small,  but  if  any  of  the  negatives  obtained  are 
sufficiently  good  to  be  worth  the  trouble,  enlargements  can  be  made 
without  much  difficulty.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  photography 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  tourist’s  programme,  and  the 
distance  covered  is  a  secondary  consideration,  he  will  naturally  wish 
to  obtain  pictures  of  tolerable  size  without  the  trouble  of  enlarging. 
After  very  carefully  balancing  the  pros  and  cons  I  decided  to  adopt  a 
7|  x  5  camera  for  my  own  use,  and  up  to  the  present  have  seen  no 
reason  to  regret  my  choice.  This  size  gives  a  distinctly  better 
picture  than  a  half-plate,  and  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  is 
very  suitable  for  general  landscape  work ;  moreover  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  use  half-plates  for  certain  subjects  the  slides  can  easily  be 
fitted  with  carriers.  A  whole  plate  gives  a  somewhat  larger  picture, 
but  the  shape  is  too  square  for  general  work,  and  the  increase  in 
weight  is  very  considerable. 

In  selecting  the  particular  make  of  camera  to  be  used  there  is 
almost  unlimited  choice.  It  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  give  and 
take.  If  the  tourist  wishes  for  lightness,  as  he  most  probably  will,  he 
must  bo  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  strength ;  if  he 
wants  great  strength,  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  more  weight,  and 
so  on.  The  essential  condition,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  t hat  the 
camera  shall  have  a  sufficient  range  of  focus  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
long-focus  lenses.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the 
many  reasons  which  render  the  use  of  long-focus  lenses  so  desirable  ; 
but  i  may  say  that  on  looking  carefully  through  all  the  negatives  which 
I  took  last  year,  I  find  that  the  greater  proportion  of  my  best  pictures, 
both  from  an  artistic  and  photographic  point  of  view,  were  taken  with 
a  lens  the  focal  length  of  which  was  somewhat  more  than  double  the 
length  of  the  longest  side  of  the  plate.  My  camera  possesses  many 
advantages,  although,  of  course,  it  is  not  without  faults.  It  is  very 
light  and  portable,  and  yet  quite  strong  enough  if  used  with  reason¬ 
able  care.  It  is  easily  and  quickly  set  up,  and  gives  a  range  of  focus 
(in  the  7^  by  5  size)  up  to  very  nearly  seventeen  inches.  The  dark- 
slides  are  of  the  so-called  solid  form,  with  ferrotype  shutters  which 
pull  completely  out.  Some  critics  have  objected  that  a  shutter  of 
this  kind  is  a  nuisance,  because  you  are  obliged  to  hold  it  in  your 
hand  whilst  exposing,  or  else  to  place  it  on  tire  ground,  where  it  is 
liable  to  be  trodden  upon  or  otherwise  damaged.  It  is  only  necessary, 
however,  to  slip  the  shutter  on  the  baseboard  of  the  camera,  under¬ 
neath  the  bellows,  and  this  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  I  he  main 
disadvantage  of  this  camera  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  vertical 
pictures  have  to  be  taken,  a  loose  reversing  piece  must  be  screwed  to 
the  camera.  The  arrangements  for  keeping  the  plates  in  position  in 
the  dark-slides  are  also  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  number  of  slides 
sent  out  with  this  camera  is  four,  which  of  course  hold  eight  plates, 
and  I  have  generally'  found  this  number  sufficient  for  a  day  s  walk ; 
but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  some  extra  plates  and  a  changing 
bag.  One  of  the  “  plate-books  ”  recently  brought  into  the  market  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  operation  of  changing  in  the  field.  Extra 
dark-slides  can  be  obtained  if  preferred,  but  that  means  a  considerable 
increase  of  weight.  If  the  tourist  is  provided  with  a  changing  Rag, 
he  will  find  two  slides  quite  sufficient. 

With  regard  to  the  camera  stand  I  hold  with  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritch¬ 
ard  ( About  Photographg  and  Photographers ,  page  60),  that  no  tripod  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  which  will  not,  when  set  up,  MW  the 
camera  to  the  level  of  the  photographer's  eye  as  he  stands  erect.  A 
photographer  should  be  measured  for  his  tripod  just  as  much  as  he  is 
measured  for  his  trousers.  Sliding  legs  to  the  tripod  may  also  lie 
looked  upon  as  indispensable.  Rigidity  when  set  up,  is  of  course  a 
first  consideration,  but  manv  of  the  stands  in  the  market  are 
unnecessarily  heavy.  A  very  common,  if  not  indeed  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  vibration,  is  the  imperfect  fittiug  of  the  tops  of  the 
tripod  legs  to  the  triangle  or  baseboard,  there  being  sufficient  play 
to  allow  of  considerable  horizontal  vibration.  The  phot'  grapher 
should  look  carefully  to  this  point.  Except  f<l*r  special  kinds  of 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  whole  battery  of  lenses. 
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A  lens  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  type,  is  the  most 
generally  useful,  and  either  the  front  or  the  hack  combination 
can  be  used  alone  as  a  single  lens  with  about  twice  the  focal 
length  of  the  doublet.  A  lens  of  double  the  focal  length  will 
cover  four  times  the  area,  and  hence  when  one  of  the  single 
lenses  is  used  with  a  plate  which  would  be  properly  covered  by  the 
doublet,  only  the  central,  or  best,  part  of  the  lens  is  used,  and  the 
distortion  of  straight  lines  is  not  appreciable,  even  at  the  margins  of 
the  plate.  A  lens  of  shorter  focal  length,  for  use  in  cramped  situa¬ 
tions,  is  also  highly  desirable,  for  a  wide-angle  lens,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  is  like  the  Yankee’s  revolver,  “you  don’t  often  want 
it,  but  when  you  do,  1  guess  you  want  it  real  bad.”  If  only  one  lens  of 
this  kind  is  taken,  it  also  should  be  of  the  rectilinear  type,  for  this 
can  be  used  for  both  landscapes  and  architecture,  whereas  a  wide- 
angle  single  lens  gives  too  much  distortion  to  be  available  for  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects.  Moreover,  the  front  or  back  combination  of  a 
wide-angle  rectilinear  can  be  used  as  a  single  lens,  so  that  with  this 
and  his  rapid  lens,  the  tourist  has  virtually  four  lenses,  two  doublets, 
and  two  single  lenses,  with  a  range  of  focus  from  say  five  to  seventeen 
inches.  Amongst  other  apparatus,  the  tourist  will  require  a  small 
spirit  level,  which  may  with  advantage  be  permanently  fixed  to  the 
camera,  and  a  shutter  for  rapid  exposures. 

A  view-meter  is  not  absolutely  indispensable,  but  it  is  extremely 
useful,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  since  it  enables  you  to  see 
at  a  glance  whether  your  view  point  is  adapted  to  your  lens,  or 
if  you  have  several  lenses  it  enables  you  to  select  that  one  which 
is  most  suited  to  the  subject.  The  formed  devised  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Barton  is  simple,  compact,  and  efficient,  and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  A  great  point  in  touring,  either  with  or  without  a 
camera,  is  to  have  as  few  separate  packages  as  possible,  and  hence  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  light  wooden  box,  with  divisions,  to  contain  the 
lenses,  spirit  level,  if  this  is  loose,  and  if  possible  the  shutter,  all 
these  articles  being  thus  kept  together  and  the  risk  of  losing  any  of  them 
diminished.  The  view  meter  is  of  course  carried  in  the  pocket  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Development  en  voyage  I  regard  as  unnecessary  and  very  trouble¬ 
some,  but  the  operation  of  changing  plates  is,  of  course,  unavoidable. 
This  is  an  operation  over  which  many  photographers  give  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  quite  unnecessary  trouble.  I  read  not  so  very  long 
ago  of  a  tourist  who  carefully  drew  down  the  blind  of  his  bedroom 
window,  closed  up  the  heavy  window  curtains,  placed  a  mat  against 
the  bottom  of  the  door,  put  out  the  light,  and  then — got  under  the 
bed ! 

Now,  during  the  last  autumn,  I  frequently  changed  plates  in  rooms 
in  which  there  was  sufficient  diffused  light  from  the  moon  or  from 
lamps  outside  to  enable  me  to  see  every  object  in  the  room.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  wished,  T  could  have  changed  my  plates  without  using  a  lamp, 
and  yet  I  had  not  a  single  case  of  fog  even  with  rapid  plates.  Of 
course  the  operation  of  changing  is  performed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  the  plates  being  uncovered  for  only  a  few  seconds,  and,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  changing  should  be  done  in  a  part  of 
the  room  not  directly  in  front  of  the  window. 

The  lamp  which  I  carry  is  made  of  cardboard,  in  the  triangular  form 
described  by  Abney  ( Instruction ,  p.  277)  each  side  being  eight  inches 
high  by  four  and  a-lialf  inches  broad,  hinged  with  black  cloth  so  that 
they  fold  together.  The  openings  in  the  sides  are  covered  with  one 
thickness  of  canary  medium,  the  light  being  a  small  candle  or  night- 
light.  The  top  of  the  lamp  is  a  flat  triangular  piece  of  tin  which 
packs  inside,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  circular  hole  for 
the  exit  of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  light  passing  through 
this  hole  forms  an  illuminated  circle  on  the  ceiling,  but  I  have  not 
found  this  to  affect  the  plates. 

Exposed  plates  I  repack  in  their  original  wrappers,  or  else  in  pairs 
back  to  back  with  a  sheet  of  “  papier  Joseph  ”  between  each  pair,  and 
orange  or  black  paper  over  all.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  put  a 
label  on  each  plate.  It  is  my  practice  to  carry  a  note -book,  in  which 
I  record  the  exposure  of  each  plate,  the  lens  and  stop,  subject,  character 
of  lighting,  etc.  The  exposed  plates  are  always  taken  out  of  the 
slides  and  packed  in  the  same  order,  a  note  being  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  package,  and  when  I  come  to  develope  at  home  a  reference  to 
the  note-book  tells  me  at  onc9  what  plate  I  am  dealing  with.  The 
use  of  such  a  book  also  minimises  the  risk  of  double  exposure,  and  the 
notes  as  to  lighting,  etc.,  are  very  valuable  aids  to  proper  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  tourist  will  sometimes  find  it  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to 
transmit  a  packet  of  plates  by  rail,  or,  in  country  districts,  by  parcels 
)ost,  and  this  can  be  safely  done  if  the  packet  of  plates  is  put  in  a 
ight  wooden  box,  with  a  plug  of  paper  at  each  corner  to  prevent 
shaking.  My  stock  of  fresh  plates  1  keep  in  their  original  packages, 
packed  in  a  wooden  box  in  such  a  way  that  the  plates  rest  on  their 


long  edges,  care  being  taken  that  the  packages  cannot  shale*  one 
against  another.  The  lid  of  the  box  is  secured  by  padlocks,  and 
there  is  a  strong  handle  at  the  top.  During  last  autumn  inv  1k>x  of 
plates  packed  in  this  way  travelled  many  miles  bv  rail  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  was  subjected  to  the  by  no  means  tender  mercies  of 
country  railway-porters,  booking-clerks,  carriers,  and  the  like,  with¬ 
out  a  single  plate  being  broken.  The  box  must  be  waterproof. 

Before  starting  from  home,  it  is  advisable  to  makeone’stelf  acquainted 
with  the  maps  and  guide-books  to  the  district  to  lx*  visited,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  met 
with,  and  to  form  a  general  plan  of  the  tour.  It  is  not  advisable, 
however,  that  the  photographer  should  bind  himself  beforehand  to 
arrive  at  or  leave  a  particular  place  at  a  given  time,  for  he  will  not 
unfrequently  find  that  a  place  where  he  expected  to  meet  with  many 
pictures  turns  out  to  be  very  uninteresting,  whilst  another  place 
which,  perhaps,  he  had  scarcely  thought  worth  visiting,  is  unusually 
attractive  from  a  photographer’s  point  of  view. 

If  he  is  likely  to  visit  old  halls  or  other  residences  which  he  wishes 
to  photograph,  it  saves  time  and  possibly  annoyance  to  write  to  the 
occupier  beforehand  for  permission,  and  the  same  course  should  lx 
adopted  in  the  case  of  cathedral  precincts  and  the  interiors  of  churches. 
A  case  in  my  own  experience  will  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
photographer  may  suffer  delay  through  neglect  of  this  precaution. 
I  was  walking  through  one  of  the  most  famous  parks  in  England,  and 
wished  to  take  some  views  of  the  house  and  the  park,  and  therefore 
went  to  the  house  to  ask  permission.  My  ring  was  answered  by  an 
under-porter,  to  whom  I  explained  my  business,  lie  went  off  and 
brought  back  the  head-porter,  and  I  explained  my  business  to  him. 
The  head-porter  likewise  went  off,  and  after  some  time  brought  back 
with  him  the  butler,  and  the  explanation  was  repeated  a  third  time. 
The  butler  in  his  turn  went  in  search  of  his  master,  and  eventually 
brought  back  the  desired  permission,  but  the  light  had  changed  and 
the  pictures  were  not  satisfactory. 

Photographing  views  as  they  are  met  with  en  mute,  frequently 
does  not  give  the  best  results,  and  the  tourist  should,  if  possible, 
spend  part  at  least  of  the  first  day  after  his  arrival  in  a  new  district 
in  making  a  reconnaisance  without  his  camera,  selecting  his  subjects 
and  points  of  view,  and  deciding  as  far  as  possible  at  what  time  of 
day  the  light  will  be  most  suitable  for  each  subject.  It  is  easy  to 
obtain  small  pocket  diaries  which  give  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  with  one  of  these  and  a  small  pocket- 
compass  to  determine  the  bearings  of  his  subject,  the  photographer 
can  readily  calculate  approximately  the  time  of  day  when  the  sun 
will  be  in  a  position  which  will  give  him  the  lighting  he  desires.  In 
many  cases,  however,  time  will  not  permit  of  this  ;  but  if  the  tourist 
arrives  at  a  place  early  in  the  evening,  there  is  often  sufficient  light 
left  after  he  has  refreshed  the  inner  man  to  enable  him  to  reconnoitre, 
and  thus  get  a  very  fair  idea  as  to  the  best  subjects  and  points  of 
view. 

When  the  photographer  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  plates 
each  da}r,  and  is  walking  through  a  district  with  which  he  is  un¬ 
acquainted,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  how  far  he  shall  “husband”  his 
plates  in  the  early  part  of  his  day’s  walk.  Experience,  not  always  of 
an  agreeable  kind,  has  taught  me  that  a  picture  on  the  fllm  is  worth 
two  in  uncertain  prospect ;  and  now,  if  I  come  across  a  really  good 
subject,  a  plate  is  exposed  without  any  hesitation  on  the  ground  that 
something  a  little  better  may  possibly  be  met  with  later  on  in 
the  day. 

Of  experiences  and  adventures,  amusing  and  otherwise,  every 
tourist  has  his  share.  Every  photographer  who  has  done  much 
landscape  work  can  remember  occasions  when  he  has  waited  half-an- 
hour,  or  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  for  the  wind  to  drop,  or  the  sun  to 
come  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  after  all  his  waiting  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  conditions  are  as  favourable  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
that  day,  and  has  made  his  exposure.  Then,  just  as  he  is  buckling 
the  last  strap  of  his  camera-case,  the  wind  drops,  not  a  leaf  moves, 
and  the  sun  shines  out  gloriously;  but  it  is  too  late.  Every  photo¬ 
grapher,  too,  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ubiquitous  small  boy, 
who,  even  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  village,  knows  that  you  are 
“  takkin  likenesses,”  as  soon  at  you  begin  to  set  up  your  tripod,  and 
forthwith  summons  a  small  crowd  of  his  small  companions  to  assist  at 
the  operation  by  their  presence  and  remarks.  Then  there  are  un- 
picturesque  members  of  the  great  British  public  who  illustrate  the 
strength  of  human  vanity  by  their  anxiety  to  appear  in  a  photograph 
which  they  will  probably  neither  see  nor  even  hear  of  afterwards. 
These  individuals,  however,  afford  the  photographer  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  devising  some  plan  of  fooling  them  into 
the  belief  that  their  desire  has  been  fulfilled,  without  at  the  same 
time  spoiling  his  picture.  A  sham  exposure,  or  a  dummy  lens  at  the 
side  of  the  camera  as  suggested  by  the  writer  of  a  recent  article,  or, 
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perhaps  best  of  all,  a  careful  posing  of  the  victims  just  outside  the 
angle  of  view  included  by  the  lens,  will  in  most  cases  get  over  the 
difficulty,  and  even  if  the  victims  become  suspicious  and  ask  anxiously, 
“Have  you  got  me  in?”  the  crafty  but  conscientious  photographer 
can  reply,  with  perfect  tru\h,  “  Oli  yes,  you’ll  come  out,  beautifully” — 
and  so  they  do.  0.  II.  Bothamley,  F.C.S. 

.  - - ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

1  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  again  Mr.  Bird’s  capital 
paper  upon  the  copying  of  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  distinctly  different  effect  from  that  obtained  by  the  perusal  of 
the  brief  abstract  first  given.  Ilis  remarks,  temperate  and  well 
thought  out  throughout,  are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and 
while  leaving  to  his  hearers  the  task  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
Messrs.  Braun’s  modus  operandi  in  producing  these  excellent  copies,  he 
enables  one  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  his  own  opinions.  It  is  true 
that  the  photographic  public  have  for  some  time  had  before  them 
details  of  a  method  of  photography  of  great  novelty ;  but,  as  4the 
lecturer  said,  they  were  not  “  impressed  with  laboratory  experiments, 
they  remember  many  discoveries  that  came  to  nothing,  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  delusions;  they  are  not  credulous  of  the  practical 
application  of  new  ideas.”  These  remarks  are  not  more  disheartening 
than  true,  and  the  condition  described  is  not  to  be  explained  upon 
any  single  basis  only.  Many  photographers  rarely  read  a  scientific 
article;  others  are  indifferent  and  prefer  only  to  accept  acknowledged 
facts,  trusting  to  their  commercial  instinct  giving  them  the  ultimate 
advantage  over  their  more  scientific  brethren ;  perhaps,  most  potent 
of  all  causes,  still  others  have  had  such  experience  of  reputed  grand 
discoveries  which  have  eventually  proved  to  be  ignominious  failures 
that  they  became  wearied,  and  only  try  fresh  plans  when  they  are 
shown  to  be  commercially  successful  by  the  touchstone  of  experience. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  try  ail  the  new  processes 
invented  and  published :  and  a  few  years  experience  will  show  that 
those  ushered  in  with  the  most  blatant  assertions  of  excellence  are 
usually  the  least  meritorious,  and  thus  deserving  yet  modestly  pro¬ 
claimed  discoveries,  get  shelved.  As  Mr.  Bird  plainly  puts  it 
photographers  have  had  before  them  full  accounts  of  a  method  of 
taking  photographs  in  which  colours  are  represented  in  a  true 
scale  of  tones,  but  they  have  not  adopted  the  process ;  Messrs.  Braun 
have  produced  copies  of  oil  paintings  far  superior  to  any  previous 
work  of  a  similar  character ;  do  they  owe  their  success  to  clever  re¬ 
touching  or  to  some  modification  of  processes  now  not  new  ?  We 
have,  through  the  writer,  Messrs.  Braun’s  word  that  the  latter  is 
practically  the  case,  and  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  their  word.  They 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  method  is  complicated,  and  this  is  what  might 
reasonably  be  inferred;  further,  we  are  told  the}r  will  keep  their 
knowledge  to  themselves  as  long  as  they  can,  and  for  this  also  no  one  can 
possibly  blame  them.  If  the  improvement  in  Messrs.  Braun’s  pictures 
show  be  owing  to  new  chemical  methods,  photographers  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  and  do  likewise;  they 
cannot  afford  to  be  stationary. 

Mr.  Bird  has  been  as  lucid  an  exponent  of  this  phase  of  art  and 
science  in  connection  with  photography  as  a  writer  in  a  scientific 
contemporary,  whose  lucubrations  I  have  lately  been  amused  by 
reading,  has  been  the  contrary  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject  familiar 
to  photographers — the  perspective  representation  of  objects.  There  is 
a  monthly  journal,  called  the  Illustrated,  Science  Monthly ,  and  in  its 
pages  for  the  current  month  may  be  seen  an  article  on  the  Basis  of 
Perspective — one  of  the  only  two  articles  which  are  original  that  the 
magazine  contains.  I  venture  to  state  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  reading,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  such  a  display  of  ignorance, 
coupled  Avith  self-sufficiency,  of  false  statements  tendered  as  scientific 
facts,  or  of  nonsense  gravely  propounded  as  science,  as  the  paper 
in  question  displays.  The  writer  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  com¬ 
plaining  of  want  of  knowledge  where  it  should  exist:  yet  his  every 
assertion  almost  is  a  display  of  ignorance  that  would  be  ludicrous  were 
it  not  painful.  Lest  my  words  should  be  deemed  too  strong,  I  will 
give  a  few  extracts  from  which  my  readers  may  judge  of  the  calibre 
of  the  writer,  and  of  the  discretion  of  the  editor  who  allowed  such  an 
effusion  to  appear  in  the  journal  he  has  charge  of.  “  AVide,  however, 
as  the  field  of  view  (of  the  eye)  is,  it  is  limited  to  a  marked  extent  by 


the  iris  ....  and  by  the  parts  exterior  to  it.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
extent  of  field  of  view  of  a  lens  is  governed  by  the  diaphragm  ! 

“  The  extent  to  which  all  things  around  it  (the  eye)  can  be  seen  is 
limited,  and  lines  drawn  to  the  eye  from  the  opposite  limits  of  this 
field  of  view  make  an  angle  of  view  no  greater  than  (50  .”  The  eye 
thus  does  not  embrace  more  than  sixty  degrees  of  view  ! 

But  let  my  readers  listen  to  the  next  most  exquisite  bit  of  optics. 
“This  picture  (on  the  retina)  covers  a  circular  space,  because  the 
pupil  is  circular,  and  had  the  latter  been  elliptical,  oblong,  square,  or 
triangular  in  shape,  there  would  have  been  a  corresponding  picture 
area  on  the  back  of  the  eye  (!)  The  circular  field  of  view,  then, 
that  the  young  draughtsman  draws  when  getting  the  position  of  hi- 
picture  plane  is  but  a  magnified  representation  of  the  picture  area  on 
the  retina,  which  is  defined  by  the  inner  rim  of  the  iris,  and  the  centre 
portion  of  the  drawing  corresponds  to  the  yellow  spot,  or  most 
sensitive  (!)  part ,  of  the  retina!”  It  would  be  impossible  lo  cram  more 
errors  into  an  equal  space.  The  joke  that  the  shape  of  the  picture 
could  be  governed  by  the  shape  of  the  aperture  in  a  “stop”  is  one 
whose  flavour  can  be  enjoyed  by  almost  every  photographer.  And  all 
this  farrago,  not  equal  to  a  child’s  conception  of  perspective  aft  <  r 
half-an-hour’s  study,  is  presented  as  science,  in  a  shilling  periodical. 

Turning  to  the  practical  side  of  our  art,  I  see  green  fog,  the  hydra- 
headed,  is  ever  to  the  fore  ;  and  judging  by  the  diametrically  opposed 
statements  of  various  experienced  speakers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  the  causes  tending 
to  its  production  are  as  little  known  as  when  it  was  first  observed. 
Admitting  this  or  contradicting  it,  it  does  seem  a  little  singular  to  see 
such  opposing  opinions  expressed  in  so  positive  a  manner. 

Even  the  effects  of  poor  unfortunate  sulphite  in  the  developer 
would  seem  still  to  be  a  bone  of  contention,  and  a  committee  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  examine  into  its  properties.  I  really  do  not  see  what  a 
committee  can  do  that  any  photographer,  could  not  try  for  himself  in 
half  an  hour.  If  my  own  experience  is  worth  anything,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  invariably  use  it  in  my  practice  and  have  developed 
thousands  of  plates  without  a  trace  of  green  fog,  though  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  it  out  in  a  highly  developed  form  whether 
the  sulphite  wei’e  used  or  left  out. 

What  a  plethora  of  cabinet  ware  must  have  been  on  the  table,  when 
Professor  Stebbing  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  described  in  his  last  letter.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  he  says,  the  best  English  camera-work  is  very  dear,  though  even  there 
great  differences  may  be  seen  ;  but  then  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world  for  wear  if  the  right  thing  be  selected.  By-t  lie-bye,  it  would 
be  interesting  if  the  gentleman,  M.  Londe,  who  exhibited,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Stebbing,  photographs  of  explosions  made  in 
quarrying  quartz,  “  which  is  converted  into  plaster  of  Paris,'  would 
explain  the  process  of  conversion,  for  it  is  a  novel  feat,  and  one 
hitherto  unknown  to  chemists.  Fbke  Lance. 

- + - 

©ontentpovari)  IJrcss. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  use  of  photography  by  the  astronomer  may  lx*  said  to  have  begun 
in  1850,  when  G.  P.  Bond  took  pictures  by  the  1  taguerreotype  proofs 
of  the  moon  and  some  of  the  brighter  stars  with  the  large  refractor  <<f 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  in  America.  Shortly  afterwards 
what  is  known  as  the  wet  plate  process  was  invented,  in  which  collodion 
is  the  vehicle  that  holds  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  during  it*  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  light  of  the  object  to  be  photographed.  The  expo¬ 
sure  was  limited  to  the  time  that  the  film  of  collodion  would  remain  in 
a  moist  state  to  receive  the  latent  image  and  allow  of  its  development. 
Methods  of  using  the  film  in  a  drv  state  were  known  at  an  early  date, 
but,  from  the  great  loss  of  sensitiveness  involved  in  their  use,  were 
never  much  used.  During  this  wet  plate  epoch  astronomers  availed 
themselves  freely  of  this  new  agent.  Among  the  more  successful 
workers  with  this  process — Draper  and  Rutherfurd  in  America,  IV  la 
Rue,  llartnup,  and  Crookes  in  England,  and  Ellerley  iu  Australia — - 
all  worked  most  successfully  at  lunar  photography.  .1  ansenn  in  I  ranee 
took  pictures  of  the  surface  of  the  sun  that  show  in  a  wonderful  manner 
the  remarkable  changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  there.  IV  la 
Rue,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  photograph  the  sun,  obtained  also 
pictures  of  the  principal  planets  and  some  stellar  pictures.  Rutherfurd 
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took  pictures  of  clusters  of  stars,  as  also  has  Dr.  Gould  in  South 
America.  Dr.  Huggins  has  used  this  process  in  his  work  on  the 
spectra  of  stars  and  other  celestial  objects.  It  was  largely  used  at 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874,  and  in  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  as  well  as 
for  the  daily  photographs  of  the  sun  that  are  now  regularly  taken  at 
many  observatories.  In  fact,  it  has  been  used  wherever  it  has  been 
found  possible.  When,  however,  astronomers  sought  to  grapple  with 
such  delicate  objects  as  the  nebulae,  they  found  themselves  foiled,  and 
that  this  process  was  not  equal  to  such  a  task.  Even  with  the  great 
refractor  belonging  to  Mr.  Newall,  in  1874  Lockyer  failed  to  obtain 
any  trace  of  the  image  of  Coggia’s  comet.  These  results,  despite  their 
great  excellence,  were  but  an  aid  to  eye  observation,  and  did  not 
supplant  it,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
where  the  delicate  differences  in  the  corona  that  could  not  be  noted 
in  the  few  precious  minutes  of  totality  were  recorded  on  the  plate, 
and  thus  rendered  available  for  future  discussion. 

Within  the  last  eight  years  the  great  improvement  in  photographic 
processes,  resulting  in  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  this  dry  plate  has  been  brought,  have  so  changed  and  increased 
the  power  of  photography  that  the  astronomer  has  now  within  his 
reach  a  new  method  of  observation  and  record  of  such  marvellous 
power  that  had  it  been  suddenly  brought  forward,  instead  of  being  the 
growth  of  years,  it  would  have  been  hailed  with  almost  as  much 
delight  and  enthusiasm  as  the  invention  of  the  telescope  itself.  As 
will  be  shown  presently,  this  power  exceeds  that  of  the  eye  itself,  and 
bids  fair  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  astronomical  research. 

The  first  application  of  this  modern  dry  plate  to  astronomy  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  187G  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  continuation  of  his  spectra 
work.  In  1877  Common  used  it  for  stars  and  planets,  and  afterwards 
for  the  nebulae.  In  1879  Draper,  while  here,  learnt  what  Dr.  Huggins 
had  done,  and  used  this  process  on  his  return  to  America.  It  has  since 
become  generally  used  and  has  entirely  superseded  the  wet  plate.  By 
its  means  comets,  faint  star’s,  and  nebulae  are  now  photographed  so  as 
to  produce  pictures  incomparably  superior  to  the  best  work  of  hand 
and  eye.  To  many  this  statement  may  appear  an  exaggeration,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  the  most  delicate  detail  of  a  nebula  can  be  thus 
better  shown  than  it  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  and  represented  by  the 
hand ;  that  the  relative  positions  and  magnitudes  of  stars  almost  too 
faint  to  be  seen  at  all  can  be  thus  more  correctly  recorded  than  by  the 
U3e  of  the  micrometer.  How  this  statement  is  borne  out  can  be  best 
judged  by  taking  an  example  of  what  has  been  recently  done  on  the 
nebulae. 

Draper,  workingwith  an  eleven-inch  refractor, especially  madefor  this 
kind  of  work,  took  photographs  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  in  1880 
and  1882,  with  exposures  extending  to  137  minutes,  that  show  a  great 
deal  of  the  nebula  and  give  impressions  of  stars  that  closely  approach, 
if  they  do  not  go  beyond,  the  minimum  visibile  of  his  telescope. 
Common,  in  England,  working  with  a  three-foot  reflector  with 
mirrors  of  silvered  glass,  began  in  1880  a  series  of  photographs  of 
this  nebula,  and  succeeded  in  1883,  with  exposures  extending  to  sixty 
minutes,  in  getting  photographs  that  show  more  detail  and  more  of 
the  delicate  masses  of  cloud-like  matter  that  form  this  nebula  than 
any  of  the  drawings  that  have  been  made  during  the  long  period  that 
this  object  has  been  observed  ;  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  there  is  not  another  object  in  the  heavens  that  has 
been  such  a  special  object  of  the  astronomer  and  the  draughtsman. 

In  this  photograph  there  are  stars  shown  that  are  so  faint  as  to  be 
barely  visible  in  the  great  refractor  at  Washington,  which  until  quite 
recently  was  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  with  regard  to  what  can 
be  done  with  sufficient  exposure  of  this  plate  to  the  action  of  the 
light  of  an  exceedingly  faint  object  a  most  remarkable  fact  demands 
attention;  it  is  that  an  object  can  be  photographed  that  is  and  for 
ever  will  be  invisible  in  the  telescope,  however  large  that  telescope 
may  be,  and  pictures  can  now  bo  made  of  faint  stars  or  nebulae  that 
only  some  larger  telescope  of  the  future  will  be  competent  to  render 
visible.  This  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  if  a  star  is  just  too 
faint  to  be  visible  in  the  telescope — that  is  to  say,  if  it  has  not 
sufficient  light  to  immediately  affect  the  nerves  of  the  retina — no 
prolonged  gazing  will  make  it  do  so,  and  that  with  photography, 
where  the  effect  of  the  light  is  accumulative,  a  sufficient  exposure 
only  is  needed  to  get  an  image  of  such  star,  and  that  by  prolonging 
this  exposure  stars  even  more  faint  will  begin  to  impress  themselves. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  ordinary  photographs  of 
houses  or  landscapes  taken  by  moonlight,  experiment  showing  that 
with  exposures  of  two  hours  details  are  shown  on  the  plate  that 
the  eye,  aided  by  a  telescope,  cannot  see  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  light. 

With  clusters  or  close  groups  of  stars,  as  with  the  stars  in  this 
nebula  that  form  a  cluster,  the  results  are  as  surprising.  Hundreds  of 
stars  can  be  recorded  on  the  plate  with  one  exposure,  in  their  proper 


relative  positions  and  magnitudes.  One  photograph  of  the  cluster 
35  M,  taken  witli  this  three-feet  refractor,  with  thirteen  minute’s  expo¬ 
sure,  gave  more  than  400  stars  on  a  .-pace  nut  two  inches  square. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  new  method  could  be 
most  advantageously  used.  All  the  existing  nebulae  might  be  photo¬ 
graphed  ;  direct  enlargements  of  the  planets  and  many  double  stars 
and  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  might  be  made  on  a  largo  scale 
that  would  be  most  valuable.  There  are  also  other  investigations  that 
could  be  undertaken,  and  there  is  one  very  interesting  question  that 
photography  might  be  able  to  answer — that  is,  whether  those  spaces 
in  the  heavens  where  the  eye  and  most  powerful  telescopes  cannot  see 
any  stars  are  really  quite  devoid  of  stars  or  not. 

Ilitherto  mention  has  been  made  only  of  work  done  by  means  of  a 
large  reflecting  telescope,  where  the  possible  field  of  view  is  limited  to 
an  extent  somewhat  greater  than  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  ;  but 
by  suitable  means  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  camera  and  lens, 
or  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  reflectors  to  the  same  end,  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  pictures  covering  five  degrees  square,  and  including 
with  the  naked  eye  stars — all  those  that  have  yet  been  catalogued  or 
charted — at  such  a  rate  that  the  whole  heavens  could  be  done  in  a 
few  years.  Experiments  already  made  have  shown  that  on  a  very 
small  scale  stars  of  9’8  magnitude  are  distinctly  shown  with  fifteen 
minutes’  exposure  with  a  relation  of  focal  length  to  aperture  of  8  to  1. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  method  can  only  lie  imagined. 
Professor  Peters,  of  Clinton,  has  lately  published  some  twenty  chart-1, 
each  covering  about  five  degrees  square.  These  charts  have  cost 
years  of  labour  of  the  hardest  kind,  and  it  was  during  their  con¬ 
struction  that  he  found  so  many  of  the  minor  planets.  Now,  these 
charts  could  be  made,  and  more  accurately  made,  in  as  many  hours  as 
Professor  Peters  has  taken  years,  and  by  repeating  the  photographs  at 
intervals  of  time,  and  by  direct  comparison  of  the  pictures  with  each 
other,  the  minor  planets  would  discover  themselves  by  their  motion  in 
the  interval. 

Truly  this  new  power  should  be  appreciated  by  the  astronomer,  not 
only  for  the  immense  amount  of  hard  work  it  will  save,  but  for  the 
greater  accuracy  and  extent  of  its  results.  Hand  work  will  be  no 
longer  needed,  as  the  original  negative  can  now  be  multiplied  without 
its  intervention  in  any  way,  and  the  copies  have  all  the  perfection  of 
the  original. — Times. 


FOCUSSING  SCREENS. 

The  following,  I  believe  new,  may  be  of  interest.  I  have  for  years 
used  a  focussing  screen  of  my  own  making,  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  piece  of  ground  glass  with  a  small  portion  left  clear 
in  the  middle,  this  clear  glass  being  the  reason  of  my  obtaining  such 
extreme  sharpness  in  my  pictures,  a  remark  so  often  made  to  me 
of  them.  The  screen  I  have  used  hitherto  I  made  with  matt  varnish, 
removing  a  piece  of  the  varnish  in  the  centre  of  the  glass.  Although 
for  outdoor  purposes  it  is  practically  as  useful  as  the  finest  ground 
glass,  it  is  not  so  bright  and  transparent ;  but  I  found  for  interiors, 
if  at  all  dark,  although  the  plain  glass  gave  all  the  sharpness,  the  general 
effect  was  difficult  to_see  satisfactorily,  so  I  set  to  work  to  make  a  lighter 
screen,  and  tried  a  lot  of  experiments  with  diluting  and  mixing  the  matt 
varnish,  but  did  not  get  exactly  what  I  wanted,  when  I  accidentally  found 
that  a  plate,  thoroughly  well-cleaned,  heated,  and  coated  with  negative 
varnish,  again  warmed  and  then  thoroughly  cooled,  took  a  very  delicate 
matt  surface,  when  polished  with  a  light  and  dry  hand,  using  the  ball  of 
the  thumb.  I  got  a  surface  much  more  delicate  than  any  piece  of  ground 
glass  I  have  yet  seen  and  still  perfectly  effective.  A  more  dense  surface 
can  be  got  by  a  heavier  hand  and  more  polishing.  The  cross  in  the  centre 
I  afterwards  ruled  with  a  knife-point  and  partially  removed  with  the  same, 
polishing  the  glass  with  a  small  piece  of  drying  paper  rolled  up  to  a  blunt 
point  and  wetted.  It  is  very  quickly  made,  and  might  be  useful  if  the 
screen  got  broken  and  a  new  one  could  not  be  immediately  obtained. 

W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall. 

- - 

©ut  SBtiitorial  ©able. 


Group  Take  nt  by  Artificial  Light. 

"\Ve  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  Tamkin  a  print  of  the  group  of 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Club  taken  by  artificial 
light,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society.  The  sources  of  light  employed  were  the  gasalier  which 
appears  in  the  picture,  a  mitrailleuse  lamp  on  one  side  and  magnesium 
ribbon  on  the  other,  the  exposure  having  been  thirty-five  seconds. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  lens  employed,  but  from  the  definition  of 
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the  picture  we  should  judge  it  to  have  been  a  portrait  combination, 
or  other  lens  worked  with  large  aperture.  The  picture  is  interesting, 
and  considering  the  circumstances,  a  successful  one. 


Tables  of  Conjugate  Foci. 

London  :  J.  R.  Gotz. 

These  consist  of  elaborate  tables  giving  the  conjugate  foci  of  lenses 
varying  in  focal  length,  from  the  shortest  to  the  longest  employed  in 
photography,  and  carefully  calculated  for  use  under  all  circumstances. 
In  addition  to  their  applicability  to  copying  and  similar  purposes  they 
enable  the  photographer  to  select  his  point  of  view  and  the  most 
suitable  lens,  in  order  to  produce  an  image  of  a  given  size  of  a 
building  or  other  object,  thus  enabling  him,  when  unable  to  bring  the 
camera  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  to  jot  down  the  necessary  particulars 
for  future  use. 

- - * - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

- -  4 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  6204. — “  Ornamentation  and  Preservation  of  Photographs  and  Transparent 
Substances.”  E.  Lloyd.  —  Dated  May  20,  1885. 

No.  6368. — “Mode  of  Obtaining  Photographic  Negatives  or  Positives,  and 
Apparatus  therefor.”  Complete  specification.  J.  and  D.  Robertson. — Dated 
May  23,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6885. — “Coating  Paper  with  Varnishes  or  Colloids.”  J.  Fuhnivai.  and 
G.  Daniels,  6,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  —  Dated  April  28,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Instantaneous  Shutter. 

No.  7792.  William  Heath,  24,  George  Street,  Plymouth,  Optician.— May  16, 

1884. 

The  shutter  is  for  use  in  obtaining  photographic  pictures,  by  means  of  which  a 
longer  exposure  of  the  foreground  than  of  the  distance  is  obtainable. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  exhibited  in  the  diagrams. 

There  is  an  arrangement  of  two  parallel  plates,  with  an  aperture  in  each  of 
the  form  of  a  triangle  or  portion  of  a  triangle,  the  passage  of  which  across  each 
other  produces  an  exposure  for  unequal  periods  of  time  of  different  portions  of 
the  lens. 

The  inventors  claims  : — 1.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  shutter  plates,  the 
apertures  in  these  being  other  than  circular  or  rectangular.  2.  The  application 
of  parallel  motion  to  the  shutter-plates. 

- - ♦ . . . 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

„  1 . 

Notts  . “ . 

Institute,  9,  Siiakesocarc-street. 

„  1 . 

2 . 

„  2 . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

„  2 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

;;  2 . 

Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq.,  Glossop 

„  2 . 

„  3... 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

,;  3 . 

181,  Aldersgatc-street. 

„  3 . 

Hail,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  3 . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

„  3 . 

„  4 . 

South  London  . 

Society  of  Arts,  Johu-st.,  Adelplii. 

,,  4 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-strcct. 

„  4 . 

„  4 . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

„  4 . 

Free  Library. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPPIIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  at 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  William  England  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  effect  of  lowering  the  stand  ot 
the  camera  as  much  as  possible  when  taking  views  ;  and,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  matter  to  an  absurdity,  had  in  one  experiment  placed  the  camera  within  a 
foot  ot  the  ground.  The  resulting  lantern  pictures  were  better  than  it  the 
views  had  been  taken  from  a  high  elevation,  especially  when  there  was  a  large 
expanse  of  fiat  foreground,  such  as  a  road.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps, 
artists  always  sit  on  a  low  camp  stool  when  making  their  sketches.  The  views 
had  all  been  taken  at  Welwyn  upon  a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  for  some  scenes  the  plan  would  not  do.  Once,  in 
taking  a  view  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  high  hill  ne'ar  Edinburgh,  there  were  some 
trees  in  the  foreground,  and  to  get  these  trees  into  true  proportion,  with 
Arthur’s  Seat  in  the  distance,  he  was  obliged  to  place  his  camera  at  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet, 


Mr.  F.  Cobb  said  that  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Field  Club  lowered  his  camera  as  much  as  he  could  when  taking  views. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  in  photographing  rooms  it  was  beat  to  place  the 
camera  about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  otherwise  a  wide  expanse  of  floor  seemed 
to  slant  up. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerkk  had  recently  been  trying  experiments  with  M.  Paw- 
lowsky,  a  clever  scientific  man  and  officer  of  artillery  at  St.  Petersburg!!.  At 
first  they  tried  to  take  a  large  negative  of  a  human  head  with  a  portrait  lens,  but 
such  lenses  had  little  depth  of  focus ;  next  they  tried  an  old-fashioned  single  lens 
by  Ross,  ami  they  turned  its  diaphragm  towards  the  plate,  instead  of  the  sitter, 
in  error  ;  that  position  of  the  lens  turned  out,  however,  to  be  all  right,  for  on  a 
ten-  by  twelve-inch  plate,  with  sixteen  seconds'  exposure,  on  a  film  which 
gave  twenty  on  the  sensitometer,  a  good  photograph,  containing  some  seven 
inches  in  length  of  the  actual  face  of  the  sitter,  was  obtained.  With  sixteen 
seconds  the  plate  was  over-exposed  ;  ten  seconds  proved  to  be  too  short  an 
exposure.  The  diameter  of  the  lens  was  three  or  three  and  a  half  inches,  and 
its  focal  length  eighteen  inches  ;  its  working  aperture  was  about  he  thought, 
but  was  not  sure.  He  had  since  tried  in  the  same  way  the  landscape  lens  of 
Dallmeyer,  composed  of  three  elements  cemented  together,  but  it  would  not 
answer  ;  the  definition  was  not  good.  No  portrait  lens  would  give  a  result  as 
good  as  that  obtained  in  the  prints  before  them,  which  were  untouched  in  any 
way ;  he  should  think  it  nonsense  to  use  a  portrait  lens  henceforth  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  in  large  heads  taken  by  portrait  combinations,  the  beards  of  sitter- 
looked  heavy,  like  masses  of  rock,  but  no  such  results  were  in  the  prints  before 
them  ;  they  were  round  and  brilliant,  with  plenty  of  depth  of  focus. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  plan  of  using  a  landscape  lens  as  stated 
was  good  when  only  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  lens  was  required,  but  with 
the  full  field  it  would  be  disadvantageous.  He  was  in  favour  of  using  single 
lenses  for  large  portraits.  Some  two  years  ago  he  sent  panel  pictures  to  the 
Society’s  exhibition,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  were  taken  with  a  single 
lens.  A  single  lens  would,  when  reversed,  gives  sharper  definition  in  the  centre 
of  the  field  than  when  placed  in  its  proper  position  ;  but  one  of  Dailmeyer’s 
special  construction  was  different  altogether. 

Mr.  Arnold  Sriller  said  that  his  father  had  once  used  the  eye  of  a  bullock 
as  a  photographic  lens. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  that  with  a  single  lens  the  sitter  appeared  to  be  sunk 
in  the  background. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  if  the  sitter  were  placed  not  less  than  alxmt  two 
feet  in  front  of  the  background  such  would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Warnerke  exhibited  a  bag  he  had  bought  in  Russia,  made  of  some 
beautifully-flexible  heavy  material,  which  he  said  would  do  well  for  changing 
bags. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  thought  it  to  be  made  of  oxidised  oil  with,  perhaps,  some 
oxide  of  lead. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas  exhibited  some  small  transparencies  on  Cowan’s  chloride 
plates. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  exhibited  a  metal  frame  to  hold  negatives  face  down¬ 
wards  while  washing.  The  idea  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Ayres  and  partly 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Haddou, 

Mr.  Jahr  had  found  soda  and  potash  developers  to  give  less  green  fog  than 
the  ammonia  developer. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  May  21,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  presided. 

Mr.  R.  Jahr,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  said  that  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  much  indebted  to  that  Association  lor  the  information  it  o 
freely  gave  about  the  making  of  emulsions,  and  about  other  points  of  technical 
interest ;  persons  far  away  from  centres  of  communication  were  very  grateful 
for  the  information  so  imparted.  He  had  been  asked  to  say  a  little  al>out  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates  in  a  hot  climate.  When  plates  were  developed 
at  high  temperatures  with  ammonia,  green  fog  usually  came  on  in  an  ugly  way, 
but  still  it  did  not  always  interfere  with  the  printing  quality  of  the  negatives  ; 
it  had,  however,  been  found  in  America  that  by  the  use  of  potash  or  soda  in 
place  of  ammonia,  in  many  cases  the  same  make  of  plates  would  give  negative- 
free  from  green  fog  ;  moreover,  with  the  fixed  alkalis  in  the  developer  the  use 
of  a  restrainer  was  not  necessary.  Indeed,  if  they  read  the  various  formula1 
published  in  America  they  would  see  that  in  most  cases  in  which  potash  or 
soda  were  directed  to  be  employed,  all  mention  of  the  addition  of  a  restrainer 
was  omitted.  Sulphite  of  soda  was  commonly  mixed  with  developers  in  the 
United  States  to  give  a  better  colour  to  the  negatives.  He  preferred  his  nega¬ 
tives  to  be  of  a  greyish  yellow  rather  than  of  a  neutral  tint,  because  if  the 
image  gave  a  faint  suggestion  of  yellow  the  operator  was  unlikely  to  l*e 
deceived  as  to  its  printing  properties;  the  greyish  yellow  tint  was  also  good 
for  retouching.  In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates  in  the  United  States  the 
ferrous-oxalate  developer  was  largely  used,  but  the  American  photographer- 
gradually  went  over  to  pyrogallol  development,  because  it  gave  letter  printing 
qualities.  Potash  in  the  developer  attacked  the  gelatine  rather  more  than  wa- 
done  by  soda  in  a  hot  climate.  In  the  plates  manufactured  by  hi-  firm  a  rather 
soft  German  gelatine  was  used,  and  with  the  soda  developer  they  did  not  seem 
to  get  that  frilling  which  was  so  much  spoken  of  in  England,  yet  in  their 
developing  rooms  in  America  the  temperature  often  reached  ll"  Falir.,  so  the 
test  was  a  severe  one.  Of  course  the  thermometer  did  not  always  stand  at 
110°*Fahr. ,  for  constant  work  under  such  circumstances  would  be  impossible. 
A  great  want  in  photography  was  the  discovery  of  some  way  of  rapidly  washing 
gelatine  plates,  for  in  its  present  stage  the  delay  necessary  for  washing  the 
plates  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  gelatine  process. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  plates  were  soaked  in  chrome  alum  l>efore 
development  at  so  high  a  temperature. 

Mr.  Jahr  replied  that  the  plates  were  not  soaked  in  chrome  alum  ;  the  water 
from  a  well  was  used  in  the  establishment  in  developing,  which  water  was  tir-t 
pumped  into  tanks,  in  which  its  temperature  slowly  ro-e  ;  bv  the  time  it 
reached  the  plates  its  temperature  was  perhaps  70"  to  SO  lahr.  :  no  ice  was 
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employed  to  cool  it.  In  early  days  tliei'e  was  much  frilling  of  the  films  during 
development ;  this  defect  had  been  overcome  by  not  subjecting  the  gelatine  to 
more  heat  than  was  absolutely  necessary  when  making  the  emulsion  ;  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  used  depended  much  upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
emulsion  maker.  Other  American  manufacturers  had  overcome  the  difficulty 
in  the  same  way,  by  keeping  down  the  temperature  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  stated  that  many  American  plates  would  stand  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  ;  this  was  effected  by  the  use  of  chrome  alum. 

Mr.  Jahii  responded  that  such  was  the  case ;  still,  he  and  some  others  did 
not  depend  much  upon  the  free  use  of  chrome  alum  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  plate  could  be  soaked  in  clu-ome  alum  after 
exposure  and  then  developed. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  said  that  he  and  some  others  believed  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  application  of  chrome  alum  after  exposure  would  spoil  the  plate. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  used  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  chrome 
alum,  left  the  plates  in  it  a  long  time,  and  merely  rinsed  them  before  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  in  development, 
and  had  a  redder  colour.  He  did  not  recommend  this  plan,  still  it  was 
practicable. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  also  of 
some  other  substances,  had  less  effect  than  a  weak  one,  because  there  was  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  it  to  moisten  the  plate. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  aware  that  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
would  not  act  so  energetically  upon  a  gelatine  plate  as  a  weak  one. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  said  that  he  had  made  a  gelatine  paper  to  print  three  or  four 
times  quicker  than  albumenised  ready-sensitised  paper,  and  that  he  could  make 
it  tone  in  one  minute  if  he  wished,  although  he  did  not  approve  such  very 
rapid  toning.  [He  here  toned  a  print  in  one  minute,  as  timed  by  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son.]  The  same  paper  would  print  right  out  in  direct  sunlight  in  ninety 
seconds,  so  he  thought  that  altogether  he  had  given  the  death-blow  to  albu¬ 
menised  paper.  He  did  not  use  citrate  or  tartrate  of  silver ;  his  prepared  paper 
was  quite  white.  His  toning  bath  consisted  of  six  grains  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  six  or  seven 
ounces  of  water  ;  he  mixed  these  just  before  use  ;  the  chloride  of  the  oxide  of 
calcium  was  not  the  chloride  of  calcium  used  in  the  foregoing  toning  solution. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  had  prepared 
an  apparently  similar  paper,  the  formula  for  making  which  he  would  read  in  a 
few  days’  time  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  after  which,  of  course,  it 
would  be  general  public  property.  He  was  satisfied  that  albumenised  paper 
was  doomed.  Mr.  Barker  probably  used  less  deliquescent  salts  than  the 
citrates  in  his  paper.  He  thought,  from  his  experiments,  that  before  long 
gelatine  papers  ready  for  use  would  be  in  the  market,  selling  at  from  £5  to  £6 
per  ream.  Six  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion  was  the 
smallest  quantity  he  had  been  able  to  use  as  yet  in  making  the  paper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  and  Mr.  Henderson  then  made  a  few  remarks,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion  about  crystal¬ 
lisation  spots  on  plates  prepared  with  unwashed  emulsion. 

The  Secretary  read  a  question  handed  in,  asking  whether  gelatine,  like 
albumen,  naturally  contained  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  for  some  German 
analytical  chemists  stated  it  to  contain  a  small  per-centage  of  sulphur,  whilst 
others  made  no  mention  thereof. 

The  question  was  unanswered,  but  some  speakers  said  that  gelatine  some¬ 
times  contained  much  sulphur,  so  that  it  would  actually  taste  of  it,  but  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  sulphurous  acid  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Jahr  remarked  that  when  undried  gelatine  was  acted  upon  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  fume  it  with  sulphur,  otherwise  sulphurous 
acid  was  applied  only  to  inferior  qualities  of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Warnerke  asked  Mr.  Jahr  how  Heinrich’s  gelatine  was  manufactured. 

Mr.  Jahr  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  describe  the  process,  but  would  write  to 
Mr.  Heinrich  and  ask  his  permission  to  do  so  ;  should  leave  be  granted  he  would 
publish  the  process  in  a  week  or  two  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  was  elected  to  take  the  chair  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  proceedings  closed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  instant, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollit,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  J.  D. 
H  arker  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  explained  to  the  members  that  the  Committee  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  Memorial  Hall  for  that  evening  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rooms  at  No.  36,  George-street  were  still  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  as  there  had  been  so  much  delay  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  connection  with  the  George-street  rooms,  and  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  were  in  many 
respects  objectionable,  he  would  move,  “That  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  engage  as  their  meeting  rooms  for  the  future  the  rooms  of  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert-square.  ” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Greatorex,  and,  after  an  animated  discussion, 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  President,  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  introduced  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle, 
a  very  welcome  visitor,  stating  that  lie  had  invited  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  meeting, 
and  induced  him  to  give  a  short  address  on  any  photographic  subject  he  might 
think  fit,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  Pringle  had  responded  to  that 
invitation  without  any  hesitation. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle,  being  introduced  to  the  members,  was  received  in  a  very 
hearty  manner,  and,  in  commencing  his  remarks,  said  that  he  had  found  it  most 
embarrassing  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  his  address  ;  however,  he  had,  after 
conferring  with  the  President,  decided  to  address  a  few  words  to  tourist  photo¬ 
graphers.  He  then  related  how  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  our  seasons 
had  reached  their  best,  and  the  light,  &c.,  was  most  favourable  to  photography, 
he  discovered  how  necessary  it  was  he  should  have  a  tour  to  some  new  ground ; 
and,  after  putting  this  very  clearly  to  his  better  half,  and  convincing  her  of  the 


great  necessity  for  a  change,  he  began  looking  over  his  photographic  apparatus' 
and  deciding  upon  the  plates  he  intended  to  use.  The  plates  Mr.  Pringle  must 
favours  are  what  would  be  termed  slow  plates,  always  taking  care,  however,  to 
be  provided  with  a  few  of  the  most  rapid  ones  for  such  subjects  as  they  were 
suited  for.  The  cameras,  lenses,  tripods,  packing  boxes,  &c.,  were  all  touched 
upon,  and  valuable  hints  thrown  out,  as  well  as  the  process  of  development 
and  other  technical  details  being  ably  dealt  with.  Mr.  Pringle,  who  had  had 
much  experience  in  foreign  travel,  recited  one  or  two  of  his  adventures  in 
foreign  lands,  passing  custom-house  officers,  Ac.  ;  and  concluded  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable  address  by  exhibiting  a  few  opal  prints  from  negatives 
recently  taken  by  him  in  Spain.  These  were,  in  the  first  instance,  experimental 
plates,  and,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  their  value  at  certain  stages 
of  the  manipulation,  on  their  completion  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  one 
could  well  be  at  the  charming  results  produced.  The  opals  were  prepared  with 
collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  were  equally  effective  viewed  by  reflected  or 
transmitted  light. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Pringle,  who  briefly  responded.  J 

Mr.  Alan  Garnett  presented  to  the  Society’s  folio  a  huge  print  (about 
24x18),  from  a  negative  taken  in  1857,  of  *87.  Mark's,  Venice.  Mr.  Garnett 
said  he  had  seen  the  camera  and  lens  used  in  taking  the  picture,  and  should 
think  that  at  the  present  time  the  estimated  value  would  not  be  more  than  a 
few  shillings. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  in  his  travels  in  Italy  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  negative,  and  fully  endorsed  what  Mr.  Garnett  had  stated. 

The  formal  meeting  was  now  closed,  and  the  members  and  friends  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  in  examining  an  exhibition  of  members’  most  recent 
work.  The  number  of  pictures  shown  was  not  so  large  as  had  been  expected, 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  was  in  most  cases  good,  and  some  few  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  possessed  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

[We  are  requested  to  correct  an  error  which  has  been  printed  in  the  list  of 
outdoor  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  in 
reference  to  the  trip  to  Bolton  Woods  on  Saturday,  June  6;  the  train  from 
Manchester  to  Skipton  having  inadvertently  been  stated  as  Having  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  (Victoria)  station  at  9.55  instead  of  9.35,  which  is  the 
correct  time  of  departure.] 
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The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  7, — 
The  President,  Dr.  Thorpe,  F. R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  formal  business,  Mr.  A. 
Scott  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Botham  ley,  F.C.S.,  then  gave  an  address  on  Toucnuj  vith  a 
Camera  [see  page  345]. 

After  Mr.  Bothamley’s  address  the  matters  introduced  were  discussed  in  a 
conversational  manner,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  adjourned. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  CLUB. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  advisability  of  founding  a  Club  for  the  uses  of  amateur  photographers. 

Mr.  S.  Platt  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Stone  to  explain 
the  objects  in  view. 

Mr.  Stone  said,— Probably  all  the  amateur  photographers  here  present  have 
read  the  letters  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Amateur  Photographers’ 
Club,  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  devoted  to  their 
interests.  I  have  now  little  to  add  to  the  suggestions  of  those  correspondents, 
and  to  the  editorial  remarks  which  accompanied  them.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  amateurs  of  this  country  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  establishment  of  a  club  which  will  bind  them  together.  The 
question  of  thi  formation  of  this  club  is  not  without  difficulties  ;  there  is  the 
fact  that  amateur  photographers  are  recruited  from  every  rank  of  society,  from 
nearly  every  grade  ;  there  is  the  fact  that  a  large  and  an  increasing  number  of 
ladies  are  amateur  photographers.  These  two  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
if  the  club  is  to  be  truly  representative,  and  if  it  is  to  have  that  weight  and 
prominence  in  Great  Britain — and  prestige  abroad — which,  in  my  opinion,  such 
a  corporate  body  should  possess.  While,  therefore,  I  think  that  these  questions 
are  difficult  of  solution,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  formation  of  a  club— catholic,  powerful,  representative.  Though  the 
local  habitation  of  such  a  club  as  that  which  we  are  now  here  to  discuss  must 
undoubtedly  be  in  London,  I  believe  the  plethora  of  members  and  its  real 
strength  must  be  looked  for  from  the  country.  The  club  must  be  a  rendezvous, 
a  social  meeting-place  for  country  amateurs  who  come  to  town,  where  they  can 
meet  their  London  brethren  and  one  another.  It  should  be  open  to  all 
amateurs—  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish — and  I  should  recommend  that  a  special 
invitation  should  be  sent  to  each  Amateur  Society  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
asking  them  to  place  one  or  two  delegates  on  the  club’s  general  committee. 
The  locality  of  the  Club  is  a  most  important  consideration.  House-rent  and 
even  room-rent  in  club-land  is  very  high.  The  neighbourhoods  of  either 
Piccadilly  or  Trafalgar-square  seem  to  me  to  be  eligible  positions.  In  any  case 
I  think  a  factor  in  the  choice  of  rooms  should  be  the  possession  of  one  large 
room  or  gallery,  where  exhibitions  of  photographs  could  be  held.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  room  might  become  a  source  of  revenue.  Then  there  most 
certainly  should  be  one  or  more  dark  rooms  fitted  up  with  every  modern 
contrivance  and  advantage.  There  might  be  a  number  of  lockers  for  the  use  of 
members,  where  their  own  developers  and  apparatus  might  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  A  small  fee  might  reasonably  be  asked  for  this  convenience.  A 
billiard-room  is  a  desideratum.  The  formation  of  a  good  photographic  library 
would  very  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  Club,  and  I  believe  many  members 
would  contribute  books  for  so  desirable  an  object.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
photographic  journals  of  the  world  would  wiilingly  send  a  copy  of  each  of 
their  issues  for  use  in  the  newspaper  and  smoking-rooms.  The  feeding 
element  in  a  Club  is  at  once  a  source  of  great  risk  and  of  great  advantage. 

I  believe  that  the  Amateur  Photographers’  Club  had  better  start  cautiously, 
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by  merely  having  light  refreshment  supplied,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  toast,  wine, 
spirits,  cigars,  and  tobacco.  The  caretaker  should,  if  possible,  be  a  man 
with  a  knowledge  of  photography,  who  could  at  the  same  time  act  as  caterer. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  General  Committee  and  also  a  House  Committee. 
The  matter  of  annual  subscription  I  hold  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Club’s  longevity.  This  should  have  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Committee  might  perhaps  prefer  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  large  hotel  (say  one  of  those  monster  ones  now  building 
in  Nortlmmberland-avenue)  for  the  fitting  up  of  rooms  suitable  for  the  Club, 
in  which  case  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  commissariat  department  might 
be  satisfactorily  solved.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  object  of  this  preliminary 
meeting  is  to  take  such  steps  as  will  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  starting  of 
the  Club  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
i  all  amateurs  and  all  amateur  societies  and  associations. 

In  the  end  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  : — “  That  it  is  desirable  to 
form  an  Amateur  Photographers’  Club,  with  premises  in  London,”  and  “That 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Platt,  Dresser,  Pemberton,  Greene,  Duncuft,  Stone, 
Hastings,  and  Fisher,  be  appointed  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  ” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  2nd  proximo. 

- - - 

©otrcSponhtuce 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  give  publicity  in  your 
columns  to  the  following  correspondence?  I  abstain  for  the  present 
from  all  comment  on  this  matter,  confining  myself  to  the  statement  that 
each  of  my  “  suggestions  ”  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  meet  one  or 
other  of  the  flaws  or  irregularities  in  the  past  system  of  judging,  noticed 
by  me  when  acting  as  a  juror  last  October  at  the  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 
I  place  my  case  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  asking  that  public  to  j  udge 
between  the  Council  and  me,  to  say  in  your  pages  whether  or  not  my 
suggestions  are  reasonable,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  will 
demand  the  attention  which  has  been  denied  to  me  by  the  Council.  If 
any  one  accuse  me  of  a  desire  to  hurt,  or  detract  from  the  influence  of, 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  he  accuses  me  falsely.  Now 
that  we  hear  of  pseudo-amateur  societies  springing  up,  ostensibly  repre¬ 
senting  amateurs,  but  really  representing  commercial  interests  only,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Society  should  place  itself 
in  a  position  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  and  'that  its  members  should  take 
steps  first  to  perfect,  and  next  to  perpetuate  what  really  ought  to  be  the 
representative  society,  not  only  of  amateurs,  but  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Andrew  Pringle  to  W.  F.  Donkin,  Esq. ,  Eon.  Sec.  P.  S.  of  G.  Ii. 

[Official.) 

Dear  Mr.  Donkin, — Herewith  I  send  you  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I 
have  to  request  you  to  lay  my  letter  before  your  Council  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  I  have  no  reply  after  a  period  of  one  week  from  the  date  of  your 
second  Council  meeting  after  this  date ,  I  shall  understand  that  the  Council  de¬ 
clines  to  pay  any  attention  to  my  suggestions. — I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  "  Andrew  Pringle. 

The  date  of  this  was  March  28th,  1885,  and  since  then  the  Council  has 
had  two  meetings,  the  latter  being  on  the  12th  of  the  current  month 
(May,  1885).  I  have — now  that  much  more  than  the  time  allotted  by 
me  has  elapsed — got  no  reply  of  an  official  nature,  nor  have  I  any  official 
notice  of  my  suggestions  having  been  even  considered  by  the  Council. 
My  only  course,  therefore,  is  to  publish  my  suggestions,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  do.  The  following  accompanied  my  letter  to  Mr.  Donkin 
already  reproduced : — 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen, — Having  last  year  had  a  slight  insight  into  the  system  of 
judging  at  our  Exhibition  in  the  Society’s  Rooms  in  Pall  Mall,  and  also  at  an 
exhibition  under  different  regulations  in  another  place,  I  beg,  with  diffidence 
ot  myself  but  with  full  confidence  in  you,  to  offer  for  your  consideration  a  few 
points  that  I  think  might  with  advantage  to  our  Society  be  noted  for  future 
guidance.  The  object  of  my  suggestions  is  not  to  prevent  future  groundless 
dissatisfaction,  which  appears  to  be  inevitable,  but  for  the  future  to  avoid 
ground  for  dissatisfaction.  I  purposely,  for  reasons  that  you  will  appreciate, 
delayed  my  approach  to  you  till  after  the  closing  of  our  Annual  Exhibition  for 
1881,  and  until  I  should  have  a  chance  of  forming  an  opinion  by  comparison 
with  other  systems  of  awarding  prizes. 

\\  ith  your  permission  I  will  put  my  suggestions  categorically. 

1st.  Each  juror  should  carefully  examine  and  allot  a  value  to  each  frame  in 
the  room,  and  should  sign  a  paper ,  stating  on  his  word  that  he  has  done  so  ; 
tins  paper  to  be  attainable  to  the  public.  And  every  person  elected  by  you 
to  act  as  a  juror  should,  before  his  election  is  confirmed,  undertake  so  to 
examine  each  frame. 

2nd.  Each  juror  should,  at  the  completion  of  the  judging,  sign  the  medal¬ 
list,  not  necessarily  attesting  his  entire  but  his  general  assent  to  the  awards. 
Alter  the  signing  of  this  award-list  on  no  account  should  any  addition  be 
made  to  the  list,  nor  any  kind  of  “honourable  mention”  be  given,  unless 
approved  by  the  body  of  jurors,  and  signified  on  the  award-list  aforesaid. 

’  Each  juror  should  examine  and,  if  lie  thinks  proper,  award  a  value  to 
each  frame  proposed  to  be  rejected  by  the  Hanging  Committee. 


ioqV'’  1/ ^ie  '°tiug  is  to  be  continued  on  the  simple  and  effe<ti\e  'V>tem  of 
1884-viz.,  valuing  pictures  at  from  one  to  ten  I  .  onsider  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  conditions  should  be  published,  and  the  jump.  so  instructed 
that  they  may  all  vote  upon  the  same  standard.  For  instance  “ten  marks" 
may  represent  either  a  picture  of  absolute  perfection  or  tie-  /.,  a  of  its  kind  in 
the  room.  Whatever  rules  be  published,  and  wliatevoi  instructions  riven  to 
the  jurors,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  work  from  the  same  b,  -i 
5th.  An  understanding  should  be  arrived  at.  and  publish'd,  with  reganl  to 
photographs  printed  or  mounted  in  manners  other  than  the  ordinal  v^ilvi 
carbon,  or  platinum  pictures  mounted  on  cardboard.  I  allude  to  sucli 
exhibits  as  photographic  engravings  and  pictures  in  optical  contact  with 
glass,  Ac. 


6th.  1  eannot  see  the  possibility  of  satisfaction  being  given,  nor  even  of 
justice  being  done,  where  jurors  have  to  compare  tin-  merits  of  l«udmipeif 
seascapes,  portraits,  groups,  “genre”  pictures,  composition  pictures,  purely 
scientific  work,  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  as  impossible  to  judge  between  these  a-  betw<  eu 
a  horse,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  dog,  and  a  pig ;  and  who  ever  heard  of  th< 
animals  coming  into  competition  with  each  other?  The  result,  in  my  opinion, 
of  comparing  these  branches  of  photography  is  that  real  merit  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  productions  of  a  sensational  or  surprising  nature  gain  the 
medals.  In  the  case  of  the  animals,  did  the  pig  happen  to  be  some  unheard-of 
weight,  it  would  probably  gain  the  prize  against  the  horse  it  la-  were  only  a 
very  grand  horse  on  the  lines  of  ordinary  horses.  I  would  urge,  therefore,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  jurors  and  for  the  sake  of  justice,  that  landscapes 
seascapes,  portraits,  composition  pictures,  Ac.,  should  be  placed  in  separate 
classes,  and  not  brought  into  invidious  and  impossible  competition  with  e:«-li 
other. 

And  7th*.  I  believe,  but  may  be  mistaken,  that  in  past  vears  you  uv-d  to 
have  a  regulation  that  the  names  of  exhibitors  should  not  be  placed  on  tlie 
front  of  the  pictures  or  of  the  frames.  I  would  suggest  a  return  to  that  rule. 
It  is  unpleasant  for  a  juror  to  see  the  exhibitor’s  name  in  front  of  a  pictur.-, 
and  it  affords  a  loophole  for  cavil  by  ill-conditioned  persons. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  my  suggestions.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
wish  to  dictate  to  you  on  any  matter.  I  believe  that  my  suggestions  merit 
your  consideration.  And  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  give  them  your 
careful  consideration,  and  to  beg  that,  in  case  your  decision  on  any  or  all  .a 
the  points  brought  forward  by  me  should  be  unfavourable,  you  w  ill  din  t 
your  Secretary  to  communicate  to  me  briefly  your  reasons  for  rejectim/  mv 
proposals. — I  am,  Gentlemen,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Craigcleugh,  Langholm,  N.li.  (Signed)  Andrew  Pringle. 


This  is  all  the  official  correspondence  that  has  passed.  I  know  that 
my  address  found  its  way  in  good  time  to  the  proper  quarter,  and 
thanking  you  beforehand  for  giving  me  so  much  of  your  valuable  space, — 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  Andrew  Pringle, 

May  25th,  1885. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  a  previous  issue  in  the  report  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland  appears  a  table  of  comparative  exposures  by  Dr.  Scott, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  that  of  Burton  in  your  Almanac. 

While  giving  all  credit  to  Dr.  Scott  for  the  trouble  he  must  have  taken 
in  compiling  such  a  table,  I  cannot  but  think  much  of  the  labour  is 
misapplied,  and  that  the  table  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  prove  of 
use.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  use  of  establishing  a  standard  based 
upon  the  supposed  value  of  the  light  at  a  certain  time  of  day  in  a 
certain  month.  Even  were  our  English  climate  as  uniform  as  in  some 
other  countries  the  “standard”  could  only  be  an  tuerage,  but  favoured 
as  we  are  the  exposure  required  at  noon  on  a  May  day  is  as  likely  to  be 
ten  seconds  as  one  ;  indeed,  speaking  from  the  expei  ieuce  of  the  present 
month,  far  more  likely. 

I  can  quite  appreciate  the  value  of  these  calculations  in  careful  hands, 
but  from  my  experience  amongst  amateurs  I  am  afraid  there  is  too 
much  probability  that  Dr.  Scott’s  calculations  will  be  taken  literally, 
without  any  allowance  for  the  particular  conditions  of  light  at  the  time. 
The  exposure  of  a  photographic  plate  cannot  possibly  bo  accurately 
arrived  at  by  calculation,  nor  even  by  actual  photometric  measurement, 
but  only  approximately  judged  by  experienced  “hands.” — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

May  23rd,  1885.  Ernest  Graham. 


AX  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  formation  of  a  Central  Society,  either  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  appears  to  me  totalty  uncalled  for  ;  but  the  remarks  in  your 
article  on  the  subject  lead  me  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional : — 1.  The 
formation  of  a  Photographic  Union  (on  the  principle  of  the  Bicyclists 
having  for  its  object  to  map  out  the  country  with  special  reference  to  its 
artistic  features,  with  a  complete  itinerary  to  the  best  places  to  stop  at. 
a  list  of  hotels  and  their  tariffs,  giving  preference  to  those  which  in 
addition  to  moderate  charges,  would  provide  convenience  for  changing 
plates,  and,  if  need  he,  of  developing  them. 

2.  A  strong  and  united  appeal  to  the  railway  companies  to  grant 
photographers  travelling  privileges,  such  as  they  accord  to  the  .Anglers 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  document  now  being  quoted  I  have  been  convinced  of  u-y  <rr<r 
in  making  this  seventh  and  last  suggestion.  I  therefore  withdraw  it  now,  but  to  on 
nothing  of  my  original  I  quote  it  here  with  the  rest. — A.  P. 
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Association  under  the  title  of  “  angler’s  ticket,”  which  I  take  to  mean 
return  tickets  at  a  reduced  fare,  and  with  an  extension  as  to  time. 

If  you  think  these  suggestions  worthy  of  insertion,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
co-operate  with  others  in  working  them  out. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Heaton  Moor,  Stockport,  May  21st,  1885.  C.  P.  Bahing. 

- ^ - - 
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Two  gasometers,  cost  £20 ;  exchange  for  anything,  wanting  room. — Address, 
Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

I  will  exchange  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Photographic 
News. — Address,  B.  A.  Rigby,  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  prior  to  1872,  also  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  for  1882  and  1883  ;  excellent  exchange  in  books  and  apparatus. 
—Address,  W.  H.,  365,  Lodge-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  half-plate  burnisher,  oak  studio  furniture,  or  a  camera  and  lens  suit¬ 
able  for  photographing  backgrounds.  Will  give  good  value  in  backgrounds. 
— Address,  J.  Bean,  Brook  House,  Clough,  Golcar,  near  Huddersfield. 

Wanted,  good  studio  camera,  12x10,  long  focus,  also  curtain,  in  exchange  for 
large  box  of  oil  colours,  never  used,  worth  £2,  good  10  x  8  studio  camera, 
background,  and  cash. — Address,  Photo,  79,  St.  Thomas-street,  Weymouth. 

Will  exchange  handsome  Spanish  mahogany  sliding-body  camera,  brass  bound, 
by  Rouoh,  with  £hree  single  backs  for  stereoscopes,  or  7\  x  4p  equal  to  new; 
want  carte  lens  or  anything  useful. — Address,  W.  Slater,  282,  Albany-road, 
Camberwell. 

10x8  mahogany  folding  camera,  leather  bellows,  swing  back,  focussing  screw  ; 
5x5  ditto,  with  Ross’  view  lens  ;  and  a  gem  camera,  four  lenses,  for  twelve 
on  quarter-plate.  What  offers  in  exchange  ? — Address,  Photo,  283,  Abbey- 
dale-road,  Sheffield. 

What  offers  in  exchange  ?  Patterns  for  cutting  sunk  mounts,  twelve  sizes, 
eight  patterns  each  size.  Made  by  George  Rowney  &  Co.,  London,  cost 
24s.  4d.  ;  invoice  sent.  Also  unframecl  oleographs,  &c.  ;  list  sent. — Address, 
Stickells,  31,  New-street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  stereoscopic  camera  by  Horne  &  Thornthwaite, 
6%  x  3|,  long  and  short  focus  lens,  four  double  dark  slides,  complete,  in 
mahogany  case ;  a  very  compact  and  beautifully-made  instrument,  quite  as 
good  as  new? — -Address,  A.  Calvert,  Photographer,  Jersey,  C.  I. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  landscape  8x10  lens  by  Ross,  with  focussing  slide,  one 
single  dark  slide,  and  two  double  dark  slides,  witli  tripod,  Avell  worth  £3  10s.  ; 
would  take  a  good  violin  with  bow  and  case,  valued  at  about  30s. ,  the  rest 
in  cash,  or  a  melodian  worth  about  20s.,  and  the  value  to  make  up  cash. — 
Address,  J.  Clive,  10,  Densham-terrace,  North-road,  Plymouth. 
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W.  W.  C.  C. — To  prevent  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the  film*  in  future,  add  a 
small  proportion  of  glycerine  to  the  solution  of  gelatine.  We  strongly  mu- 
pect  that  the  sample  of  gelatine  you  are  using  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose, 
otherwise  the  films  would  not  be  so  extremely  brittle  as  you  dew  ribe. 

A.  H.  Offord. — We  have  seen  several  photographs  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light.  The  majority  <  t 
them,  however,  were  better  as  photographic  curiosities  than  as  pictures.  We 
shall,  of  course,  be  very  pleased  to  see  your  attempts  in  this  direction. 

Experimentalist. — Whom  we  replied  to  last  week.  A  correspondent  writes 
that  he  has  a  few  sheets  of  the  old  Canson  paper  by  him,  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  Experimentalist,  whose  address  we  did  not  retain.  Perhaps  he 
will  forward  his  address  to  us,  as  it  is  against  our  rule  to  give  private 
addresses  in  this  column. 

G.  Frost. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  has  been  put  into  the  bath. 
Possibly  it  was  put  into  a  dirty  dish,  one  that  was  contaminated  with  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  the  last  time  it  was  used.  This  is  the  only  suggestion  we 
can  offer.  As  you  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  decolourising  it.  probably  it 
will  now  work  satisfactorily.  However,  that  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experiment. 

Rev.  J.  A.  H.— 1.  The  suggestion  is  very  good  indeed.  But  it  has  been  made 
many  times  before.  —  2.  We  should  not  recommend  you  to  employ  an 
apparatus  so  small  as  the  size  mentioned.  The  quarter-plate  size  will 
certainly  be  better.  You  will  not  find  an  outfit  for  this  size  at  all  cum¬ 
bersome  or  heavy. — 3.  It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any 
particular  maker. — 4.  At  all  times  we  shall  be  happy  to  afford  you  any 
assistance. 

E.  W.  M. — Use  the  ordinary  iron  developing  solution,  lmt  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  iron,  not  decrease  it  as  you  suggest.  The  object  of  increasing  the 
iron  is  to  bring  out  all  the  details  of  the  picture  before  1  he  image  acquires 
any  great  amount  of  density,  the  source  of  your  difficulty.  At  the  same 
time  that  you  increase  the  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  a  very  small  proportion  more  of  acetic  acid  to  preserve  greater  purity 
in  the  lights. 

Aleph. — Your  experience  with  the  pink-tinted  albumenised  paper  is  by  no 
means  exceptional.  The  colour  used  for  tinting  the  albumen  is  fugitive 
when  exposed  to  the  light  for  any  length  of  time.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
aniline  colours  are  employed  for  all  the  commercial  papers,  and  aniline  pinks 
are  all  more  or  less  fugitive.  However,  provided  the  prints  are  not  exposed 
for  a  length  of  time  to  a  strong  light,  the  tint  is  stable  enough  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes. 

D.  M. — We  cannot  understand  why  the  film  should  pale  up  under  the  inking 
roller,  with  the  substratum  you  employ,  except  for  your  second  query,  which 
leads  us  to  assume  either  that  the  glass  has  been  imperfectly  cleaned,  or 
that  it  has  not  been  ground.  The  cause  of  the  gelatine  splitting  up  is  that 
the  Hakes  are  overdried.  But  usually,  when  this  occurs,  the  film  tears  away 
the  surface  of  the  glass  with  it.  As  it  does  not  do  so  in  your  case,  we  assume 
that  the  glass  either  was  not  perfectly  clean  or  it  was  not  ground,  hence 
there  is  a  want  of  adherence  between  the  glass  and  the  substratum.  There 
is  no  work  published  on  the  subject  in  England. 
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Enstoets  to  ©orresponlientss. 


S.  G.  Q. — See  answer  to  S.  G.  last  week. 

G.  E.  N. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Son,  87,  High  Holborn. 

Alexander  Laurie  &  Co. — The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Carbutt, 
Mayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 

T.  Bower. — The  cause  of  the  weakness  in  your  enamels  appears  to  be  due  to 
undertoning  the  picture.  Try  the  effect  of  toning  much  deeper  than  hitherto. 

F.  H. — If  you  dry  the  prints  between  blotting  paper,  and  then  roll  them  with 
heavy  pressure,  on  a  steel  plate,  you  will  find  they  will  have  little  or  no 
tendency  to  curl. 

W.  B. — The  fault  appears  from  particles  of  dust  carelessly  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  burnisher  or  the  surface  of  the  print.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  not 
properly  lubricated. 

W.  C.  Reeve. — Before  attempting  to  electrotype  the  gelatine  relief  it  must  be 
rendered  insoluble  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  common  alum.  Of  course 
this  is  before  it  is  blackleaded. 

Edward  Owen. — We  cannot  in  this  column  give  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
different  manufacturers’  goods.  We  may,  however,  say  that  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  series  are  the.  quickest  acting. 

Tyro  in  Collotype. — Probably  any  lithographer  in  your  neighbourhood  will 
let  you  have  a  small  quantity  of  ink  to  experiment  with.  If  not,  procure 
some  from  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Kimber,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  Order  chalk  litho. 
ink,  No.  3,  that  will  answer  your  purpose  best, 

Australia. — The  fault  lies  with  the  gelatine.  We  fear  you  will  not  get  free 
of  the  trouble  until  you  secure  a  fresh  sample.  Most  plate-makers  here, 
when  they  get  a  sample  of  gelatine  which  behaves  as  yours  does,  at  once 
discard  it  as  the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  difficulty. 

It.  C. — Yes  ;  ten  shillings  a:year  is  the  cost  of  a  license  to  use  a  still ;  but  this 
license  will  not  permit  you  to  redistil  methylated  spirit,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  odour  of  the  wood  naptha.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  tamper 
with  methylated  spirit  in  any  way,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

O.  M alley. — The  spots  are  caused  by  air  bubbles  adhering  to  the  film  during 
the  development,  or,  at  least,  the  first  part  of  it.  Some  films  appear 
to  have  a  great  affinity  for  air  bells,  and  frequently  give  rise  to  trouble. 
Have  a  camel’s-hair  brush  at  hand  to  pass  over  the  surface  whenever  they 
make  their  appearance, 


Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  June  3,  will  be  Contact  versus  Camera  Printing  for  the 
Production  of  Transparencies.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Blackwall,  leaving  Old  Swan  Pier  at  two  p.m. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  next,  June  4,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ashman  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Hints  for  Summer  Work ,  and  exhibit  and 
explain  An  Inexpensive  Electric  Shutter  for  Studio  Use. 

■ - + - - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  27, 1S85. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CLEARING  SOLUTIONS  FOR  NEGATIVES  OR 
DEVELOPED  PRINTS. 

Pr  rarely  happens  that  a  developed  image,  whether  on  glass  or 
paper,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  stain  or  discolouration 
in  the  parts  where  no  deposit  exists,  especially  when  pyro  has 
been  the  developing  agent  employed.  In  the  case  of  developed 
prints  the  importance  of  freedom  from  any  slightest  trace  of 
developing  stain  is  far  greater  than  when  negatives  are  in 
question ;  for  so  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned  little  trouble 
is  experienced  beyond  a  prolongation  of  the  time  occupied  in 
printing,  whereas  in  the  former  instance  the  entire  beauty  of 
the  picture  depends  upon  the  purity  of  its  whites. 

For  ordinary  negative  purposes  the  bath  of  alum  and  citric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  answers  most  requirements,  and  is  now  in 
very  general  use.  This  is  employed  after  the  operations  of 
fixing  and  washing  have  been  performed,  and  before  the  negative 
has  been  allowed  to  dry.  Its  application  may  be  made  with 
equal  effect  previous  to  fixation,  so  far  as  the  removal  of  the 
developing  stain  is  concerned,  and  it  then  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  it  aids  in  the  elimination  of  the  last  traces  of 
discoloured  solution  from  the  film  and  entirely  arrests  further 
developing  action.  But  in  this  case,  if  the  clearing  solution 
itself  be  not  thoroughly  removed  by  washing — and  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  shirk  the  washing  somewhat  at  this 
stage — there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  deposition 
of  sulphur  in  the  film  from  decomposition  of  the  fixing  bath, 
and  this  sulphur  deposit,  once  formed  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  of  removal. 

When  prints  are  in  question,  or  even  paper  negatives  (which 
latter  are  coming  into  vogue),  the  importance  of  this  early 
application  of  the  clearing  solution  previous  to  fixing,  is 
greatly  increased,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  arising 
from  the  possible  precipitation  of  sulphur  is  considerably 
enhanced,  owing  to  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  paper  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  the  solutions  which  are  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  its  pores.  Obviously  any  deposition  of 
sulphur  would  militate  powerfully  against  the  beauty  of 
the  resulting  prints,  if,  indeed,  the  additional  danger  of  pro¬ 
gressive  sulphurisation  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
image,  do  not  render  it  more  to  .be  feared  than  pyro  stain. 
The  value  of  a  clearing  solution  capable  of  use  before  fixing, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  fixing  bath, 
will  therefore  be  recognised. 

In  the  course  of  recent  experiments  with  sulphurous  and 
hyposulphurous  acids  in  the  preservation  of  pyro,  it  struck  us 
to  attempt  to  utilise  the  bleaching  or  decolourising  action  of 
these  substances  in  place  of  the  ordinary  alum  and  acid  bath 
generally  employed ;  and  upon  putting  the  matter  to  the  test, 


we  found  our  expectations  more  than  realised.  Not  only  was 
the  pyro  stain  readily  removed,  but  negatives  which  had  been 
passed  through  the  ordinary  acid  bath  were  still  further  im¬ 
proved  by  the  application  of  the  new  clearing  solutions;  thus 
showing  that  these  latter  act  far  more  powerfully.  The  increased 
decolourising  power  does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  any 
injurious  action  upon  the  photographic  image ;  that  a  certain 
amount  of  lowering  of  the  density  occurs  is  true,  but  this  is 
due  solely  to  the  removal  of  the  stain,  and  not  to  any  action 
upon  the  image  itself,  and  is  indeed  similar  in  character  to  the 
reduction  that  occurs  with  alum  and  citric  acid. 

But  the  chief  gain  in  the  employment  of  the  new  solutions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  appear  to  exercise  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  hypo-bath,  for  plates  may  be  removed 
from  the  clearing  solution,  and  after  the  most  superficial  rinse 
in  water,  plunged  direct  into  the  hypo  without  evil  effect. 
Developed  prints  removed  in  this  manner  direct  from  the  clear¬ 
ing  to  the  fixing  solution  or  vice  versd,  exhibit  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  yellowness,  but  on  the  contrary  if  left  in  the  clearing 
solution  sufficiently  long,  show  a  purity  in  the  lights  that  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner.  Besides  this,  if  left  far 
longer  than  is  necessary,  no  appreciable  reducing  action  takes 
place,  the  image  retaining  all  its  pristine  force. 

With  a  few  words  as  to  the  solutions  employed  we  shall  close 
the  present  article.  Plain  solution  of  sulphurous  oxide  in  very 
dilute  form  may  be  employed,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  even  more  difficult  to  keep,  besides 
being  very  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  acid  it  contains,  we 
do  not  recommend  it.  It  is  better  to  use  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  of  potash,  and  when  required  for  use  to 
add  a  few  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  liberate  an 
equivalent  of  sulphurous  oxide.  The  chloride  of  sodium  or 
potassium  formed,  will  prove  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  the  same  solution  can  be  employed  until  it  refuses  to 
liberate  any  more  SOa.  Better  still,  in  consequence  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid  they  contain,  are  the  bi¬ 
sulphites,  which  may,  indeed,  be  employed  alone  by  virtue  of 
the  free  acid  they  contain. 

Still  another  solution  consists  of  the  compound  formed  by 
treating  bisulphites  with  zinc,  as  mentioned  in  previous  articles. 
This  is  even  more  energetic,  and  but  for  the  slight  amount  of 
extra  trouble  involved  will  no  doubt  be  preferred  by  many. 

The  solutions  need  not  necessarily  be  used  at  saturation  point, 
but  may  be  diluted  to  any  convenient  extent  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  A  saturated  solution  diluted  with  from  twice  to 
four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  acidified  at  the  time  of 
using,  may  be  poured  on  and  off  the  plate  and  thrown  away  when 
it  has  served  its  purpose.  In  this  manner  the  discolouration  of 
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the  bulk  of  solution,  that  occurs  when  several  plates  are  soaked 
successively,  is  avoided.  When  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
employ  the  alum  bath,  a  saturated  solution  of  that  salt,  or  the 
ordinary  alum  and  citric  acid  mixture,  may  be  substituted  for  a 
portion  of  the  water  used  in  diluting. 

- - 

HOW  TO  VIGNETTE. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  of  a  week  or  two  ago,  we  return 
to  the  consideration,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  the 
making  of  vignettes  :  a  matter  which,  in  a  general  way,  most 
photographers  have  a  knowledge  of,  though  in  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  work  they  are  frequently  inexperienced,  and 
from  want  of  a  few  hints  are  more  inclined  to  leave  it  severely 
alone.  We  may  broadly  divide  the  various  modes  adopted 
into  three  classes,  namely  that  in  which  cotton-wool-bordered 
apertures  are  used  ;  next,  that  with  a  simple  aperture  of  paper, 
card,  Ac.;  and,  lastly,  that  based  upon  the  well-known  “vig¬ 
netting  glass.”  It  is  usual  to  call,  not  only  the  finished  picture 
itself  a  vignette,  but  also  the  glass  or  other  mask  employed  to 
produce  it ;  to  avoid  confusion,  however,  we  may  use  the  first 
as  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  wre  will  term  the  latter  the 
vignetter. 

We  believe  the  first  vignettes  ever  made  were  produced  by 
the  aid  of  cotton-wTool ;  but  for  many  years  the  vignetting 
glass,  which  was  introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  became 
from  its  convenience — always  being  ready  for  use — a  universal 
favourite.  Many  years  ago  vignette  glasses  were  a  constant  sub¬ 
ject  of  advertisement  in  the  advertising  columns  of  photographic 
literature ;  but  they  are  apparently  comparatively  little  in 
request  at  the  present  time,  their  relative  cost  not  being  the 
only  cause,  vre  believe,  for  their  fall  in  public  favour.  Never¬ 
theless  they  arc  very  useful,  particularly  in  small  sizes,  and 
deserve  greater  favour  than  is  usually  shown  them,  their  price 
being  very  reasonable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how 
they  are  now  manufactured.  Each  glass  is  made  singly,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  past  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of 
colourless  glass,  flashed  on  both  sides  with  orange  glass,  is 
worked  upon  one  side  with  a  pledget  of  porous  material  wetted 
with  liydro-fluoric  acid,  which  is  carefully  passed  in  circular 
sweeps  over  the  surface  till  the  flashing  is  dissolved  away,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  upon  the  other  side  till,  finally,  a 
coloured  glass  with  clear  colourless  centres  graduating  into  the 
orange  ground  is  produced.  In  using  glass  vignettes  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  for  the  gra¬ 
dation  then  produced  will  be  harsh,  and  any  accidental  blemish 
in  the  vignetter  be  likely  to  show  in  the  finished  print.  We 
know  that  this  advice  is  not  uncalled  for,  from  having  seen 
glass  vignettes  used  by  being  placed  in  the  printing  frame 
between  the  negative  and  the  plate  glass,  though  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  earliest  make  of  all — which  were  burnt  in — allowed 
of  this  being  done.  The  best  value  is  got  out  of  this  form  of 
vignetter  by  pasting  it  to  a  piece  of  paper,  having  an  aperture 
a  little  smaller  than  the  glass,  and  placing  it  in  the  frame, 
securing  it  by  drawing-pins  or  other  desirable  means,  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  negative  to  produce  the  required 
amount  of  softness  of  edge.  It  is  scarcely  necesssary  to  say 
they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  however 
used. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  variety  of 
size  with  this  mode  of  vignetting,  unless  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  in  purchasing  a  number  of  different  glasses,  but  to 


a  limited  extent  only  is  the  complaint  just,  for  when  two 
vignettes  only  are  employed  it  is  really  astonishing  w  hat  variety 
can  be  obtained  by  placing  them  over  one  another  in  various 
relative  positions.  They  can  be  placed  either  exactly  in  opposite 
directions,  or  like  the  letter  X,  and  they  can  be  slipped  side¬ 
ways  or  lengthways  across  each  other,  with  the  production  of  a 
change  in  the  size  and  shape  in  each  case. 

The  cheapest  form  of  all,  no  doubt,  is  the  simple  screen,  out 
of  which  is  cut  an  aperture  of  the  exact  shape  required  ;  the 
screen  being  then  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  negative,  and 
so  arranged  with  regard  to  the  light  that  an  even  shadow  with 
softened  edges  is  thrown  all  round.  To  effect  this  it  is  evident 
that  sunlight  may  not  be  used,  which,  if  the  only  position 
available  causes  the  lighting  to  fall  in  a  decided  direction,  it 
will  almost  be  essential  to  give  some  periodic  motion  to  the 
frames,  such  as  suspending  a  board  of  them  and  giving  a 
rotatory  motion  to  the  whole — a  roasting-jack  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose  by  more  than  one  photographer.  Equal  softness 
without  the  necessity  for  removing  the  vignetter  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  frame,  and  so  incurring  the  risk 
of  spreading  the  outer  portion  of  the  vignette  too  far,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  giving  a  softened  outline  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture. 
This  is  done  in  several  ways,  a  common  method  being  to  cut 
into  Vandyke,  or,  in  other  words,  to  serrate,  the  edge  to 
various  depths,  according  to  the  effect  aimed  at.  Others  again 
obtain  a  similar  result  by  pasting  two  or  three  pieces  of  tissue- 
paper  with  apertures  of  diminishing  size  over  the  chief  aper¬ 
ture.  In  all,  the  effect  required  is  to  give  a  graduated  edge, 
and  the  printer  will  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  plan  which  will 
best  enable  him  to  produce  the  effects  he  likes.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a  simple  aperture  is,  when  used 
with  judgment,  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  gradation. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  vignetting  papers  introduced  by 
Waymouth,  which  are  graduated  masks  printed  in  printer’s  ink 
upon  thin  paper,  and  they  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
permanently  fastened  to  the  negative,  and  put  awray  with  it 
when  it  is  stored.  No  one  can  doubt  the  ease  with  which 
negatives  can  be  vignetted  by  this  means,  and  the  results  could 
be  varied  after  the  manner  we  have  explained  when  glasses  are 
employed. 

We  preserve  for  final  description  the  first  mode  ever  employed, 
and  with  regard  to  it  we  can  give  valuable  hints  not  which  we 
believe  have  never  hitherto  been  published.  Of  all  methods 
this  is,  when  facility  in  its  use  is  obtained,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  most  plastic,  and  is  capable  of  more  general  applica¬ 
tion  than  any  other;  the  direction  of  the  light  may  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  print  in  the  direct  sun, 
though,  in  fairness  to  the  other  methods,  it  should  be  said  that 
a  little  management  will  enable  them  also  to  be  utilised  in 
direct  sunlight  printing.  In  making  a  cotton  wool  vignetter 
the  usual  plan  is  to  take  a  piece  of  the  wrool,  form  it  into  a  roll, 
line  the  margin  of  an  aperture  cut  out  of  paper  or  card  with  the 
roll,  and  then  tease  it  out  with  a  pin  or  scissors-point  till  the 
requisite  amount  of  softness  is  obtained.  For  large  prints  this 
is  effective  enough ;  but  for  small  negatives,  or  when  a  number 
have  to  be  made  at  a  time,  it  is  laborious  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  best  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  let  a  piece  of 
opaque  paper  be  procured,  and  an  aperture  of  the  desired 
shape  and  size  cut  out  of  it.  Then  let  cotton  wool  of  long  staple 
— short  staple  is  useless — and  which  has  not  been  tossed  and 
crumpled  be  obtained  :  cotton  avooI  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
packet  as  it  arrives  from  the  spinner  lies  in  sheets  like  tissue 
paper,  and  like  it  can  be  unfolded  many  times.  The  next  step 
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is  to  cut  with  scissors  strips  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide  from 
this  sheet  of  wool,  and  to  prepare  it  for  “  lining  ”  by  taking  the 
strip  between  the  two  hands,  holding  it  in  each  between  the 
four  fingers  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  then  pulling  or  tear¬ 
ing  it  apart — two  narrow  strips  are  then  produced,  which  have 
at  the  torn  part  beautiful  evenly  softened  edges,  simply  perfect 
for  lining  the  edge  of  the  aperture.  In  this  pulling  apart  of 
cut  strips  of  wool  lies  the  whole  secret  of  making  soft  vignettes 
quickly,  easily  and  efficiently.  It  has  but  to  be  tried  once,  for 
it  is  to  be  seen  how  superior  it  is  to  and  Iioav  far  more  quickly 
done  in  quantities  than  the  common  methods  of  teasing  out  a 
roll  of  wool.  There  are  still  little  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
making  effective  vignettes  from  a  variety  of  negatives  ;  these 
we  will  treat  of  in  still  another  article,  first  allowing  a  little 
time  to  see  if  the  details  now  given  should  be  considered  to 
require  further  elucidation. 

- * - 

It  would  appear  possible  that  photography  may  soon  he  proved  to  have 
the  advantage  as  regards  permanency  over  oil-painting.  Last  week, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Athenceum,  there  appeared  a  paragraph  which  at 
once  created  a  great  sensation  in  artistic  circles,  stating  that  the 
Ansidei  Raphael ,  recently  acquired  at  an  extraordinary  cost  by  the 
nation,  was  being  injured  by  the  atmospheric  conditions  .obtaining 
at  the  National  Gallery,  and  that  very  shortly  it  would  have  to  be 
put  into  the  restorers’  hands.  The  authorities  seem  at  once  to  have 
examined  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and  they  deny  them.  An 
authoritative  statement  is  published  that  the  picture  is  just  in  the 
condition  it  was  when  received  ;  but  coupled  with  this  denial  is  the 
naive  admission  that  most  of  the  pictures  are  being  injured  by  the 
dry  atmosphere  in  spite  of  precautions  taken.  The  question  naturally 
arises  why  does  this  Raphael  remain  uninjured  ?  Probably  the  writer 
of  the  paragraph  will  say  of  the  Director  “  Methinks  he  doth  protest 
too  much.” 


A  list  of  the  Sectional  Presidents  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  is  published.  It  is  as  follows  : — Professor  Ohrystal,  over 
Section  A;  Professor  Armstrong,  Section  B;  Professor  Judd,  Section 
C ;  Professor  McIntosh,  Section  D ;  General  W alker,  Section  E ; 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Section  F  ;  Mr.  Baker,  Section  G  ;  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
Section  H. 


No  doubt  the  last-named  gentlemen  will  have  interesting  photographs 
to  show,  his  “  composites  ”  having  now  obtained  a  recognised  position 
in  ethnographical  science,  as,  certainly,  the  painstaking  ingenuity  with 
which  he  carries  out  his  conception  deserves. 


An  address,  which  will  be  interesting  to  photographers,  will  be  given 
at  the  meeting  by  Professor  W.  Gryll  Adams,  subject :  The  Electric 
Eight  and  Atmospheric  Absorption. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  important 
photographic  communication  was  made  respecting  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Prosper  Henry’s  plioto-astronomical  work.  In  their  original  en¬ 
deavours,  described  by  us  some  time  ago,  to  obtain  star-charts  by 
the  aid  of  photography,  they  attained  to  such  success  that  the  Director 
of  the  Paris  observatory  granted  an  order  for  the  construction  of 
special  instruments  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  preliminary  trials 
Avith  the  new  apparatus  was  described  at  the  meeting  in  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  terms.  The  neAv  instrument  is  constructed  with  objectives  of 
•24in.  and  ••Uin.  respectively,  and  has  enabled  results  to  be  obtained 
fully  justifying,  if  not  exceeding,  the  hopes  of  the  astronomers. 


The  problem  is  iioav  completely  solved,  according  to  Admiral  Monchez, 
of  constructing  celestial  charts  doAvn  to  stars  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude 


by  photographic  aid.  The  minimum  times  of  exposure  required  to 
secure  impressions  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  vary  from  •01  to 
•5  of  a  second ;  for  stars  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  tAvo  minutes,  and 
for  the  faintest  obtained  (fifteenth  and  sixteenth  magnitude)  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  images  are  perfectly  distinct,  about  2800  stars  being 
stated  to  be  discernible  upon  one  plate  of  "2 5  in.  surface,  that  is,  about 
half  as  large  again  as  whole  plate  size.  It  is  stated,  almost  needlessly, 
that  gelatino-bromide  plates  have  given  the  best  results. 


A  correspondent  in  our  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic,  ha- 
been  enquiring  about  taking  portraits  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  has 
received  some  extraordinary  replies.  One  writer  says  “  in  an  ordinary 
room  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  people  without  special  lighting 
arrangements ;  it  requires  at  least  an  hour’s  exposure  to  take  a  decent 
picture ;  the  inside  of  a  church  takes  five  hours  eA'en  with  quick 
plates.”  (?)  We  think  if  this  gentleman  Avould  read  some  back 
numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  he  would 
gain  some  practical  information  on  this  point,  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
Avould  be  prevented  from  making  such  absurd  statements  as  these. 


The  question  of  the  condition  of  glass  surfaces  is  one  of  con.-iderable 
moment  to  photographers,  and  Ave  have  at  various  times  brought  before 
our  readers  accounts  of  scientific  investigations  regarding  it.  Lately, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Society,  the  subject  Avas  again 
under  discussion,  the  alleged  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  the 
point  at  issue.  Dr.  Kayser  showed  that  his  experiments  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  glass  was  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  Avithout  any 
intermediary,  while  Professor  Bunsen  held  that  the  absorption  took 
place  by  reason  of  a  film  of  water  always  present  upon  glass  surfaces. 
He  found  that  this  film  of  water  was  uniformly  present,  and  did  not 
become  entirely  dissipated  until  a  temperature  of  500’  C.  was  attained. 
It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  this  film  must  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  adhesion  of  collodion,  varnish,  &c.,  to  the  surface  of 
the  plate  in  various  photographic  operations. 


Respecting  the  photographing  of  clouds,  it  may  in  the  interest  of 
strict  accuracy,  be  well  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  them. 
In  the  majority  of  pictures  Avhere  cloud  effects  are  introduced,  it  i* 
rare  that  a  vieAA*  is  embraced  which  includes  any  portion  of  the 
actual  horizon,  usually  indeed,  the  loAvermost  sky-line  is  several  de¬ 
grees  above ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  printing-in  clouds  it 
would  be  untruthful  to  employ  the  Avliole  range  of  a  negative  taken 
with  a  flat  horizon,  that  is  to  say  more  particularly  that  portion  of 
cloud  lying  close  to  the  horizon.  Though  such  parts  of  cloud  views 
embrace  some  of  the  prettiest  effects,  it  cannot  be  right  to  print  them, 
for  example,  as  showing  over  a  housetop,  or  behind  and  above  a  dense 
cluster  of  trees.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  through  having 
recently  seen  a  number  of  cloud  negatives  taken  by  two  different 
gentlemen  from  similar  standpoints — the  roof  of  a  church  tower. 
There  Avas  not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  particular  negatives  being 
put  to  a  wrong  use  in  the  manner  Ave  deprecate ;  but  as  it  is  evident 
church  toAA'ers  are  favourite  stations  for  securing  such  effect*,  it  will 
be  well  to  raise  a  note  of  Avaruing. 


The  question  of  the  manner  adopted  by  Messrs.  Braun  in  copying  the 
National  Gallery  pictures,  raised  at  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Birds  paper,  will  be  discussed 
with  interest  for  some  time  to  come,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  subject  of  photographing  of  colours  in  their  true  values  will 
continually  increase  in  importance.  Retouching,  of  course,  puts  vast 
poAver  in  the  photographer’s  hands,  but  the  nearer  the  truth  of  nature 
is  approached  by  photography  alone,  the  nearer  to  complete  excellence 
shall  we  arrive ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  far  more  attention 
will  1)G  given  to  the  subject  during  the  next  twelve  months  than  it 
has  ever  received  before.  After  a  manner  which  has  long  since  been 
published,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  take  a  series  of  negative* 
by  the  ordinary  wet-collodion  process,  giving  sufficient  exposures  ty 
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bring  out  the  details  of  any  particular  portion  of  a  painting,  and 
then  to  dissolve  out  every  part  of  each  film,  except  that  selected  and 
exposed  for;  and,  finalty,  to  float  the  films  off  and  superpose  them 
one  by  one  upon  the  plate.  Dexterously  done,  very  little  retouching 
would  be  required  to  hide  the  junctions,  and  half-a-dozen  films  could 
be  thus  transferred  almost  in  the  time  required  for  exposing  one  dark 
corner  of  a  picture. 


With  regard  to  ascertaining  whether  any  important  part  of  the 
effect  Messrs.  Braun’s  pictures  exhibit  may  be  due  to  concealed 
retouching,  we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer.  The  effect  of  joining  two 
pictures  in  the  stereoscope  is  well-known,  and  no  difficulty  is  ever 
experienced  through  one  of  the  pairs  being  slightly  dissimilar  through 
unequal  expansion  of  ihe  paper;  but  if  it  be  attempted,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  to  obtain  in  the  stereoscope  the  coalescence  of  two  apparently 
similar  sets  of  letters,  set  up  from  the  same  cases  by  the  same  man,  as 
near  alike  as  he  can  make  them,  it  will  be  found  impossible.  Instead  of 
each  letter  lying  evenly  upon  its  fellow,  and  a  flat  appearance  produced 
as  though  reading  with  the  unaided  eye,  a  singular  appearance  will  be 
presented,  the  letters  will  appear  to  be  raised  and  sunk,  lying  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye,  not  rounded,  but  placed  in  different 
planes  which  will  not  coincide  no  matter  what  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  powers  of  the  eye.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  if  an  undoubted 
plain  copy  of  a  particular  picture  were  taken  and  reduced  to  stereo¬ 
scopic  size,  and  the  same  done  with  one  of  Messrs.  Braun’s  questioned 
pictures,  and  the  two  observed  stereoscopically,  any  dodging  would  be 
at  once  observed  by  elevations  or  depressions  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  letters  are  known  to  behave. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  lazy  man  makes  the  best  gardener, — an  un¬ 
true  mode  of  explaining  that  hurrying  never  produces  any  real  gain.  If 
this  be  true  in  gardening,  still  more  true  is  it  in  photographic  processes. 
W  o  1  ecently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  number  of  exquisite 
pictures  taken  by  a  well-known  amateur,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
choice  examples  he  possessed.  (t  I  rarely  develope  more  than  one 
negative  in  an  evening,  he  said,  and  u  I  never  did  develope  more  than 
two  in  an  evening,”  Now  we  know  this  gentleman  is  not  lazy,  and 
we  may  safely  attribute  a  portion  of  his  success  to  that  carefulness 
which  will  not  admit  of  hurry,  or,  in  other  words,  impatience.  This 
is  a  lesson  which  may  be  taken  to  heart  by  many. 


A  coftRESRONfiENf,  Writing  to  a  daily  contemporary,  complains 
strongly  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  itinerant  photographers  who 
follow  their  avocation  in  Epping  Forest.  Possibly  this  writer  visited 
the  locality  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  when,  we  are  informed,  these 
gentlemen  are  more  numerous  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  However, 
it  would  seem,  judging  from  the  flourishing  business  they  appear  to 
drive,  that  these  peripatetics  are  not,  after  all,  such  an  annoyance  to 
every  one  as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  the  writer  of  the  complaint. 
Why  should  “  Airy  and  Arriett  ”  be  debarred  from  having  their 
likenesses  taken  ”  in  a  group,  alfresco,  with  a  natural  background  on 
their  Bank  Holiday  outing  if  they  chose.  Space  is  not  so  very 
circumscribed  in  the  forest. 


Itinerant  portraitists  abound  in  every  holiday  resort.  Even  at 
Shanklin  Chine,  we  have  noticed  a  photographer  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  carrying  on  a  lucrative  business  in  taking  portraits,  singly  or 
In  groups,  at  the  entrance,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Chine°as  a 
background.  If  we  take  a  ride  by  the  coach,  from  many  of  the 
fashionable  watering  places,  we  are  waylaid  on  the  road,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  driver  we  strongly  surmise,  by  the  itinerant  photo¬ 
grapher,  waiting  to  pourtray  the  vehicle  and  its  occupants.  So  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enterprising  are  some  of  these  artists  that  actually  they  get 
the  negatives  printed,  toned,  fixed,  and  submit  proofs  on  the'return 
journey  of  the  coach,  and  thus  secure  many  remunerative  orders  for 
duplicates.  This  kind  of  outdoor  portraiture  is  not  confined  to  England 


alone.  At  Niagara,  for  example,  few  tourists  leave  without  securing 
their  counterfeit  presentments,  taken  with  the  Falls  for  background, 
as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit.  Recently  we  saw  a  photograph  of  a  party 
of  English  tourists,  in  a  couple  of  gondoliers,  taken  by  a  peripatetic  in 
Venice.  In  this  case  the  background  was  printed  in  from  a  second 
negative,  and,  by  the  way,  not  very  successfully.  Moreover,  tin 
second  negative  depicted  a  scene  that  could  not  possibly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  where  the  group  was  taken.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  picture  was  looked  upon  as  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  \ifit, 
and  for  this  reason  was  not  unduly  criticised  by  the  owner,  and 
friends  were  none  the  wiser. 


Aristocratic  photographers  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  their 
itinerant  brethren,  as  they  know  full  well  their  productions  frequently 
bring  “  grist  to  the  mill.”  It  is  within  the  experience  of  every  por¬ 
traitist  that  he  often  secures  a  highly  remunerative  commission  to 
enlarge  and  highly  finish  a  portrait,  perhaps  one  out  of  a  group  taken 
under  some  such  circumstances  as  those  just  mentioned.  The  par¬ 
ticular  portrait  desired,  and  for  which  much  is  expended,  is  very 
frequently  preferred  to  others  which  have  been  produced  in  a  studio, 
and  are  really  works  of  art,  simply  because  it  has  a  more  natural, 
or  a  more  pleasing  expression  arising  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  picture  was  taken ;  or,  may  be,  it  is  the  only  one  in 
existence,  and  the  original  is  no  more.  But  for  the  itinerant  this 
commission  would  not  be  obtained. 


Usually,  pictures  taken  by  peripatetic  photographers  are  not  very 
high-class  examples  of  the  photographic  art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  often 
happens,  if  the  picture  be  the  humble  glass  positive,  that  a  better 
result  will  be  obtained  by  cleaning  the  black  varnish  from  the  back, 
and  using  it  as  a  negative  from  which  to  print  a  transparency,  than 
by  copying  it  in  the  camera.  A  transparency  once  obtained,  it  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  produce  from  it  a  negative  of  any  desired  dimensions,  and 
afterwards,  to  retouch  it  to  any  extent.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  removing  the  backing,  either  with  turpentine  or 
benzole.  This  usually  arises  from  the  asphaltum  in  the  varnish  be¬ 
coming  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  as  in  the  bitumen  progress  of 
Niepce.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  varnish  will  generally  be  found 
in  a  very  brittle  condition,  and  it  may  then  be  scraped  off  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 


Writing  on  the  subject  of  prepayment  for  portraits,  a  correspondent 
remarks  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  secure  the  casli  at  the 
time  of  sitting,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  post  mortem  pho¬ 
tography.  He  says,  whenever  he  has  been  compelled — reluctantly — 
to  photograph  a  deceased  person,  he  always  supplied  proofs  and 
obtained  payment,  if  possible,  before  the  funeral  took  place,  as  at  that 
period  the  “  picture  ”  invariably  gave  satisfaction.  But  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  such  was  rarely  the  case  in  his  experience.  Most 
artists  know  too  well  how  hypercritical  relatives  are  of  posthumous 
portraits,  if  the  person  has  long  been  deceased,  although  the  same 
picture  would  have  met  with  universal  approval  at  an  earlier  period. 
Moral-Execute  all  orders  for  portraits  of  deceased  persons  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


English  photographers  frequently  complain  of  the  low  price  at  which 
they  are  compelled,  by  competition,  to  sell  their  views  of  local  scenery. 
But  what  will  they  say  to  the  prices  at  which  such  pictures  are  sold 
in  Italy  P  We  recently  saw  a  large  collection  of  really  good  pictures 
which  were  purchased  in  Rome,  Venice,  and  elsewhere,  retail, 
at  from  four  to  six  francs  the  dozen — equal  to  about  threepence 
farthing  to  fourpence  threefarthings  for  each  print.  The  size  of 
these  pictures  is  ten  by  eight  and  twelve  by  ten  inches— some  few 
were  even  larger.  Low  as  are  the  prices  of  English  scenery,  they  are 
certainly  much  higher  than  those  of  Italian.  So  low,  indeed,  are 
those  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  can 
possibly  prove  remunerative  to  the  producers  and  publishers. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  SILVER  HALOIDS. 

Iy  object  in  reading  my  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
•raphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  to  accord  an  opportunity  to 
,ny  objector  “to  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
ihotographic  image  ”  to  state  his  objections,  and  as  fai  as  lay  in 
uy  power  I  would  have  answered  them.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  I  had 
lot  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  except  through  his  communications 
o  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  find  was  at  the 
neeting,  and  no  voice  of  his  was  lifted  up  to  protest  against  any 
)f  my  remarks  or  conclusions. 

Unfortunately,  as  my  time  is  so  occupied  at  the  present,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  not  from  any  weakness  of  my  case,  I  am 
unable  to  enter  into  a  prolonged  paper  controversy  on  the  matter  in 
question.  At  the  meeting,  I  was  prepared  for  any  amount  of 
cross-examination,  which,  ho  doubt,  would  have  been  duly  reported 
in  your  columns,  and  your  readers  might  have  thus  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
rival  theories. 

For  instance,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  raised  the  point 
regarding  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver,  as  raised  last  week 
by  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  communication,  and  I  think  I  could  have 
explained  my  views  on  the  subject.  They  would  have  taken  the  form 
that  I  adopted  in  regard  to  the  chloride  and  bromide,  which  I 
brought  forward  as  typical  since  they  are  the  bodies  mostly  used  at 
the  present  day.  I  may  at  once  say  that  I  hold  the  action  of  light  on 
the  three  haloid  salts  of  silver  to  be  similar ;  and  if  Mr.  Harrison  will 
refer  to  the  Text-book  of  Photography,  published  by  Longmans,  and 
read  pages  23  to  26,  he  will  be  able  to  understand  my  views  on  the 
subject.  He  will  notice,  too,  that  experiments  on  Mr.  Carey  Lea  s 
lines  were  carried  out. 

That  a  visible  image  can  be  formed  on  iodide  of  silver  is  as  old  as 
the  Daguerreotype  process  itself,  since  the  visible  image  was  that 
which  was  at  first  obtained  by  Daguerre  before  he  discovered  the 
action  of  the  mercury  vapour  on  the  invisible  image.  The  necessity 
of  an  iodine  absorbent  in  contact  with  the  iodide  for  the  production  of 
a  visible  or  developable  image  is  also  well  known.  Mr.  Harrison 
accuses  me  of  dismissing  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Lea  cavalierly  and 
almost  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  In  the  paper  I  read  he  will  find 
that  I  attributed  the  fading  of  the  image  in  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments 
to  causes  which  I  mentioned,  and,  inferentially,  as  being  a  natural 
result. 

My  paper  in  question  might  not  have  been  read  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  articles  which  appeared  in  your  columns,  in  some  of 
which  my  name  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  supporter  of  the 
chemical  theory,  and,  consequently,  as  an  opponent  of  the  vibration 
theory,  the  honour  of  promulgating  which  is  apparently  to  be 
divided  between  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  and  Mr.  Harrison.  Had  1  not 
been  distinctly  referred  to,  I  should  probably  have  remained  silent 
until  some  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  vibration  theory 
had  been  brought  forward,  of  which  there  is  a  singular  lack  up  to  now. 
As  it  was,  I  took  what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  course  in  reference 
to  the  matter  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  have  the  whole  subject 
publicly  discussed. 

Should  further  discussion  be  desired,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr. 
Harrison  should  give  his  views  before  the  Photographic  Society, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  endeavour  to  meet  any  arguments  he  ma\ 
bring  forward  as  the  truth  of  his  own  theory  and  the  falsity  of 
the  generally,  and,  may  I  add,  rightly-accepted  theory.  I  willingly 
accept  his  assurance  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  my 
writings  appear  ridiculous.  Language  is  not  always  sufficiently 
definite  ;  it  may  often  be  read  in  two  ways,  and  in  this  case  it 
must  have  been  so. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  photographic  image  was  fairly  before  the  public  long  before  I 
was  old  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  photography.  With  the  ardour 
of  a  youthful  tyro  in  science,  my  first  experiments  were  made  to 
demolish  it,  if  possible,  but  that  while  my  bias  was  in  favour  of  any 
other  possible  theory,  the  experimental  evidence  obtained  led 
me  to  the  conviction  that  the  chemical  theory  must  be  right,  a  con¬ 
viction  which  has  been  increased  during  the  soberer  portion  of  my 
scientific  life,  by  experiments  far  more  crucial  than  those  with  which 
I  started.  '  W.  re  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COLLODION. 

I  may  commence  at  once  by  saying  that  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  utilising  satisfactorily  a  washed  emulsion,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
non-absorbent  character  of  the  film  it  gives.  Such  films  treated  with 
gelatino-brom ide  show  a  fair  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but  gi\e  no 
density,  the  image  being  apparently  confined  to  the  thin  layer  of 
rapid  emulsion  on  the  surface.  The  picture  looks  strong  and  vigorous 
even  by  transmitted  light,  previous  to  fixing;  but  aftei  the  perfoim- 
ance  of  that  operation— which  is  extremely  quick— nothing  but  a 
mere  “  ghost  ”  remains. 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  au  unwashed  emulsion  and  the 
concomitant  operations  of  washing  to  remove  the  soluble  salts  does 
not,  however,  form  so  great  an  objection,  or  so  troublesome  an  addition 
to  the  labour  of  preparation  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  blush.  Even 
a  washed  emulsion  film  requires  to  have  its  surface  prepared  to  receive 
the  gelatino-bromide  organifier  or  accelerator,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  washing  out  the  volatile  solvents.  To  dry  the  film  without  washing 
would  be  simply  to  close  its  pores  entirely,  and  so  isolate  it  from  the 
more  sensitive  gelatine.  In  washing  the  films  made  from  an  unwashed 
emulsion  we  are  not,  therefore,  introducing  an  additional  operation, 
though  it  may  possibly  have  to  be  more  thoroughly  performed  than  in 
the  case  of  the  film  which  has  had  its  soluble  salts  already  remoi  1 
“  in  bulk” ;  but  the  extra  trouble  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  the  removal  of  the  soluble  material  from  the  film  after  if 
has  set,  leaves  the  latter  in  a  more  porous,  spongy,  or  absorbent  con¬ 
dition,  in  which  state  it  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 

auxiliary  coating  of  gelatino-bromide. 

Starting  then  with  the  full  knowledge  that  we  have  a  certain  routine 
to  o-o  through,  we  are  better  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties,  and  m  R« 
likely  to  derive  the  full  advantages  that  can  be  reaped  from  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  some  little  extra  trouble.  In  other  words,  knowing  thu 
we  are  dependent  upon  an  unwashed  emulsion  foi  success,  we  are  t  le 
more  likely  to  devote  a  due  amount  of  care  to  the  details  of  washing 
the  separate  films  than  we  should  be  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
avoiding  any  portion  of  the  trouble. 

The  first  item  of  importance— the  point,  in  fact,  upon  which  success 
mainly  hinges— is  the  pyroxiline;  this  must  be  of  a  porous  description 
—not  necessarily  “  high  temperature,”  but  such  as  results  from  the 
employment  of  a  full  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  A  slightly  “horny”  cotton  will  improve  m  character  by 
keepin"  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  collodion,  either  plain  or  bromised. 
Some  of  my  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  collodion  which  1 
have  had,  in  the  unbromised  state,  for  quite  seven  years,  the  pyroxiline 
employed  originally  having  been  either  of  Rouch  s  or  Ilopkin  an 
Williams’s  make,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  which.  Celloidin  answers  well, 
but  must  be  kept  in  solution  for  some  time  before  use,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  per  ounce  of  solvents  must  not  exceed  three  grains. 

Fresh  samples  of  pyroxiline  recently  obtained  have  not  answered 
so  well  unless  rendered  more  porous  by  the  process  of  precipitation 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  M.  Chardon.  lhis  consists  in  R 
solvin°-  the  cotton  to  form  a  tolerably  thick  collodion,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  “  clear  ”  precipitating  it  by  pouring  it  in  a  thin  stream 
into  water,  stirring  well  during  the  operation.  The  water  may  n  i 
or  cold,  the  former  giving  the  more  porous  or  spougy  result.  ,en 
thoroughly  dried  the  pyroxiline  takes  the  form  of  soft,  "bite  •* 
which  dissolve  instantly  in  ether  and  alcohol,  forming  a  cleai,  -tiu- 
tureless  and  fluent  collodion  and  giving  films  eminently  adapted  to  t  ie 
purpose  required.  Owing  to  the  waste  of  solvent*  t  ie  met  ioi  i 
necessarily  a  comparatively  costly  one,  but,  seeing  that  a  cm  np  pyR 
xiline  may  be  operated  upon  in  the  first  instance,  the  d.fference  R 

perhaps  not  great  in  the  long  run.  ....  , 

Of  the  various  bromides  in  use  I  must  unhesitatingly  give  the 
preference  to  the  zinc  salt;  after  that,  a  combination  of  zinc  and 
ammonium.  Cadmium  is  not  in  any  way  suited  to  the  process  unless 
the  collodion  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  after  bromising.  I  w 
differences  between  the  characteristics  of  the  films  ina  e  wit  1 7iiic  an 
cadmium  salts  respectively  are  well  known  to  workers  of  collodion 
emulsion;  the  former  are  opaque  and  matt,  and  as  a  hii 
lithographic  stone  ;  the  latter  translucent  and  g  o>sy,  an  c 
parativelv  impervious  to  aqueous  solutions. 

With  regard  to  formulae  I  would  prefer  not  o  ™  ,  Uicd 

except  that  any  good  combination  will  answer.  I  ha'  e  *-  , 
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one  based  upon  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  given  in  The  Almanac  for 
1871,  in  which  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  employed.  This  latter 
point  is  of  some  importance,  for  two  reasons :  the  excess  of  silver 
gives  rapidity  while  in  conjunction  with  the  restraining  acid,  it 
exercises  an  influence  upon  the  collodion  which  tends  to  the  production 
of  a  still  more  absorbent  film.  In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  that  whatever  tends  to  render  the  collodion  porous — without,  of 
course,  disintegrating  the  film — may  be  followed  with  advantage. 

Now,  as  to  the  preparation  "of  the  plates.  The  glass  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  polished  with  finely-powdered  talc,  coated  with 
emulsion,  and  allowed  to  set  vein/  thoroughly.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  as,  if  the  plate  be  immersed  in  water  before  the  whole  of 
the  ether  has  evaporated,  the  pouring-off  end  will  be  of  a  more 
repellent  character  than  the  other,  and,  consequently,  the  plate  will 
be  unequally  sensitive.  No  danger  need  be  feared  of  over-setting- if  the 
plates  be  placed  to  set  in  a  close  cupboard  or  box.  After  the  films  are 
properly  set,  the  plates  are  washed  in  a  succession  of  dishes  containing 
water  (the  first  one  or  two  should  be  distilled),  until  all  the  free  silver 
is  removed.  A  final  soak  in  hot  water  brings  the  plate  into  condition 
for  applying  the  gelatine  emulsion. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  of  course  the  rapidity  of  the  compound 
film  depends  directly  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  upper  layer  of  gela¬ 
tine.  But  beyond  this  the  physical  character  of  the  emulsion  should 
be  carefully  looked  to.  After  ringing  the  changes  on  thick  and  thin 
emulsions  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  a  preparation  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  full  strength 
for  ordinary  use,  namely,  containing  from  sixteen  to  twenty  grains  of 
gelatine  to  each  ounce.  If  this  be  applied  hot,  both  plate  and  emul¬ 
sion  being  at  about  140  Fahr.,  it  will  penetrate  the  film  of  collodion 
beautifully,  and  may  be  drained  so  closely  as  to  leave  but  little  on  the 
surface.  If  it  contain  a  full  quantity  of  alcohol  so  much  the  better 
both  for  penetration  and  for  rapidity  of  drying. 

I  coat  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  on  to 
the  plate,  rapidly  drained  from  the  final  hot  water  bath ;  this  first 
quantity  is  poured  away  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  is  intended  to 
remove  the  surplus  water  and  give  evenness  of  film.  A  larger 
quantity  is  then  poured  on,  allowed  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards 
once  or  twice,  and  then  poured  oil  closely,  the  plate  being  reared  up 
on  bibulous  paper  to  further  drain  and  set.  The  drying  must  be 
performed  spontaneously  without  heat,  and  away  from  dust  and  air 
currents. 

My  description  is  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete,  but  I  trust 
others  may  be  induced  to  follow  the  lines  I  have  given.  Should  they 
do  so  they  will  discover  advantages  which  space  prevents  my 
enumerating.  Ernest  Graham. 

- + - 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOSEPH  SIDEBOTHAM,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-two,  of  the  above-named  gentleman, 
which  took  place  at  hi3  residence  Erlesdene,  Bowdon,  on  Saturday 
last,  May  30th. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  calico  printing, 
and  for  a  long  period  was  the  head  of  a  firm  carrying  on  a  very 
successful  trade  in  that  department  of  industry,  at  Strines,  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  He  was,  however,  perhaps  more  widely  known  as  a  scientist, 
and  in  early  life  became  singularly  proficient  in  the  study  of  both 
entomology  and  botany,  he  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  astronomical 
research,  and  in  connection  with  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth,  C.E.,  then  of  Patricroft,  constructed  some  large  and  effec¬ 
tive  reflecting  telescopes.  Amongst  his  other  numerous  pursuits,  Mr. 
Sidebotham  did  not  neglect  photography,  and  on  the  publication  of 
the  collodion  process,  in  1851,  he  sought,  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  late  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  and  was  probably  the  first 
to  introduce  the  working  details  of  that  beautiful  process  to  lovers  of 
photography  in  the  North  of  England. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  and  became  its  first  secretary,  being  still  a  member  at  the 
period  of  his  death.  The  waxed  paper  process  in  his  hands,  as  well 
as  the  collodio-albumen,  were  worked  to  great  perfection,  and  for 
several  years  he  was  a  recognised  leader  in  the  van  of  dry  plate  work. 


Of  late  years  the  health  of  the  deceased  gentleman  has  been  such 
as  to  cause  the  greatest  anxiety  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  acting 
under  medical  advice  he  some  time  ago  spent  two  winters  at  Mentone 
where  he  took  a  large  number  of  excellent  negatives  on  collodio- 
albumen  plates.  His  residence  at  that  delightful  watering  place 
seemed  for  a  time  afterwards  to  recruit  his  strength  considerably,  but 
heart  disease  in  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong  is  a  formidable 
enemy  to  medical  skill,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  those  who  had  so 
much  admired  his  noble  and  industrious  life  it  was  feared  that  tin- 
relief  was  not  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Mr.  Sidebotham,  who  had  been  a  widower  for  three  years,  leaves  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  interment  took  place 
at  the  Parish  Church  of  Bowdon  on  Wednesday,  June  2nd  at 
11.30  a.m.  * 

- ♦ - 

INDIARUBBER  SOLUTION  AND  ITS  USES. 

In  several  of  the  modern  processes  of  photography  a  solution  of  pure 
indiarubber  is  very  valuable.  Indiarubber  is  rather  difficult  to  get 
into  solution ;  the  best  solvent  is  undoubtedly  pure  benzole ;  chloro¬ 
form  is  a  very  good  solvent,  but  far  too  volatile,  and  is  somewhat 
more  expensive,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  solvent 
is  very  important,  as  it  requires  to  be  free  from  grease  or  fatty 
matter.  There  is  plenty  of  rubbish  at  the  present  day  on  the  market 
sold  under  the  name  of  benzole,  and  as  far  as  its  solvent  power  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  it  will  not  dry.  I  take  it  to  be  a  crude 
preparation  of  benzole  which  has  not  been  refined ;  such  a  sample  for 
photography  is  perfectly  useless,  besides  being  injurious. 

A  very  good  and  simple  test  for  grease  or  fat  in  benzole  is  to  pour 
some  on  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  place  it  out  in  the  air ;  if  pure  it 
will  evaporate  without  leaving  a  stain  or  soiling  the  paper  in  any 
way,  and  without  feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.  If  it  will  stand  this 
test  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  photography. 

In  several  works  on  photography  I  have  seen  the  indiarubber  paste 
as  sold  at  the  waterproof  warehouses  recommended  for  use,  thinning 
it  down  to  a  proper  consistency  with  benzole  or  chloroform.  This 
preparation  as  sold  is  formed  into  a  paste  in  some  way  with  turpentine, 
and  sometimes  witli  naptha.  rIhe  first  named  is  very  seldom  free 
from  fatty  matter,  and  never  seems  to  dry  perfectly;  the  latter  is 
somev  hat  better,  but  the  smell  is  very  offensive  to  some  persons, 
h or  those  who  cannot  obtain  properly-prepared  indiarubber  for  dis- 
s°lv  inn5  the  best  way  is  to  obtain  a  box  of  the  paste  made  with  naptha, 
and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  to  drive  off  all  the  solvent,  and  then 
redissolve  in  benzole. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  troubled  to  get  a  good  soluble  rubber. 

I  tried  the  so-called  pure  bottle  rubber,  and  various  other  kinds,  but 
none  of  them  would  dissolve  perfectly,  a  certain  amount  did  dissolve, 
but  very  little  indeed  could  be  got  into  solution.  At  last  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  sample  that  is  perfectly  soluble,  that  will  dissolve  in  a 
\ei  \  short  time,  without  leaving  any  residue  whatever,  in  an  hour  or 
t\^  o  it  is  peifectly  in  solution  and  can  be  made  as  thick  as  possible  I 
without  the  least  trouble.  I  obtained  this  sample  at  Messrs.  Cow, 
Hill  &  Co.’s  (Indiarubber  and  Waterproof  Warehouse)  Cheapside! 
London  ;  it  is  sold  by  the  pound,  I  think  I  paid  about  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  or  four  shillings  per  pound,  but  cannot  remember  for  the 
moment  which.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  give  the 
name  of  the  firm  as  a  trade  puff,  I  simply  give  it  hoping  it  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  require  a  soluble  rubber.  It  is  in  rather 
peculiar  looking  sheets,  like  a  very  course  grained  leather.  I  generally 
dissolve  a  quantity  of  it  at  a  time,  making  it  much  thicker  than 
required,  and  dilute  it  to  the  proper  consistency  as  wanted.  I  have 
found  this  rubber  perfectly  harmless  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  negative 
bath,  if  I  have  to  copy  engravings.  As  all  know  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  the  film  becomes  loose  before 
sufficient  intensity  can  be  obtained ;  but  if  an  edging  of  rubber  solu¬ 
tion  be  first  put  round  the  plate  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  risk  and  annoyance,  from  the  film  washing  up  and  find¬ 
ing  its  way  down  the  sink. 

I  knowr  a  great  many  will  say  “  I  never  use  it,  it  only  wants  a  little 
care  and  you  are  safe  enough,”  but  I  contend  that  one  feels  more  safe 
by  adopting  the  precaution,  for,  however  careful  one  may  be,  accidents 
will  happen. 
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Indiarubber  paste  is  also  very  useful  for  attaching  marks  of  any 
lescription  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  and  when  the  mask  is  done 
ivith  it  can  easily  be  removed  and  any  adhering  indiarubber  can  be 
rery  readily  cleaned  off  with  a  piece  of  rag  first  moistened  with 
benzole. 

I  find  a  rubber  solution  indispensable  for  edging  the  plates  before 
coating  with  collodion  emulsion.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  mending  the 
bellows-body  of  a  camera  to  put  a  patch  on  neatly.  Another  use, 
although,  perhaps,  not  a  photographic  one,  is  to  stop  a  hole  in  a  silk 
I  umbrella  ;  a  small  piece  of  silk  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  hole  and 
pressed  on,  and  the  job  is  done. 

To  a  lanternist  who  employs  the  indiarubber  gas-bags,  it  is  useful 
to  mend  or  put  a  patch  on.  Sometimes  a  leak  will  be  found  perhaps 
from  a  bag  that  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  or  through  one  of  the 
audience  making  a  pincushion  of  it  by  way  of  a  little  playfulness.  It 
is  always  best  to  be  armed  with  a  remedy  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  repaired  a  bag  very  effectually ;  it  is 
very  simple, — providing  one  knows  how. 

The  pure  rubber  solution  may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  very  thick,  or, 
for  this  purpose,  the  indiarubber  paste,  as  obtained  from  the  shops,  is 
quite  as  effective.  If  it  is  only  a  small  leakage,  like  a  pin  hole,  a  patch 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  will  be  quite  large  enough.  Lay  the  bag 
on  a  flat  board,  and  smear  some  of  the  paste  or  solution  on  the  place 
the  size  of  the  patch  that  is  to  be  put  on,  rubbing  it  well  in  with  the 
finger,  and  coat  the  patch  in  the  same  way,  and  put  them  on  one  side 
to  dry,  or  nearly  so ;  then  bring  the  two  surfaces  together,  and  rub 
them  down  hard ;  or,  a  better  way  is  to  hammer  them  with  a  round 
smooth-faced  hammer  without  any  corners  that  will  cut,  it  will  then 
be  as  sound  as  any  other  part  of  the  bag.  If  nothing  better  can  be 
obtained,  a  piece  of  an  old  waterproof  coat  will  answer,  but  the  best 
material  that  I  like  for  the  purpose  is  a  sample  that  shows  the  fabric 
on  both  sides,  like  ladies’  waterproof  cloaks  are  made  of,  only  stouter. 
In  gas-bags,  sometimes  a  seam  will  give  out;  strips  can  be  put  on  very 
readily,  lapping  it  over  both  sides,  and  hammering  down.  There  are 
many  other  uses  that  the  solution  can  be  applied  to,  that  will  get  over 
many  a  difficulty.  Wm.  Brooks. 


PROOFS  AND  RESITTINGS. 

“  There  is  no  finality  in  surrender.”  Such  were  the  words  recently 
used  by  the  leader  writer  of  the  Standard,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement,  and  the  same  words  might  not  altogether 
be  applied  inaptly  to  the  grave  question  of  proofs  and  resittings. 
With  regard  to  the  British  surrender  to  Russia,  there  are,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be,  different  opinions,  but  with  regard  to  the  surrender  all 
along  the  line  of  the  photographer  to  his  client,  we  must  be  all 
nearly  of  a  mind.  That  since  the  days  when  resittings  were  first 
given  by  the  photographer  the  sitter  has  become  more  and  more 
exorbitant  in  his  demands,  is  a  fact  that  few,  if  any,  would  attempt 
to  confute ;  and  just  as  there  is  no  finality  in  political  or  military 
surrender,  so  it  is  in  our  case ;  and  unless  we  again  take  up  arms  and 
fight  the  matter  out,  who  can  tell  how  far  the  present  state  of  things 
will  lead  us  in  the  not  very  distant  future  ? 

We  now  give  resittings  when  we  can  ourselves  see  no  fault  in  the 
first  proof  or  proofs  supplied,  and  repeat  the  process  a  third  time  for 
the  mere  asking.  Is  this  at  all  calculated  to  raise  the  status  of  photo¬ 
graphy  or  the  photographer  ?  When  an  artist  shows  the  portrait  he 
has  painted,  his  patron  may  point  out  a  fault  in  expression  or  likeness, 
or  what  he  deems  as  such,  and  the  fault  is  accordingly  altered  and  the 
picture  approved ;  but  judge  what  would  be  the  answer  of  that  artist 
were  he  desired  to  paint  in  a  different  dress,  oi'  to  wholly  repaint  the 
face,  with  the  hair  dressed  in  a  different  style,  or  to  paint  a  second 
picture  altogether,  and  submit  the  two  for  choice.  That  artist’s  mind 
would  be  filled  with  a  mingling  of  perplexity  and  indignation  ;  per¬ 
plexity  as  to  whether  his  client  were  not  qualifying  for  admission  to 
Hanwell,  and  indignation  at  the  low  idea  taken  or  suggested  as  to  the 
status  of  his  beloved  art.  And  yet,  forsooth,  the  photographer  is 
expected  to  take  not  one,  or  two,  but  many  positions,  and  submit 
them,  in  many  cases  only  to  meet  with  an  ignominious  rejection  at 
the  hands  of  the  client  to  whom  he  has  already  surrendered  far 
too  much. 

It.  has  been  suggested,  and  with  much  truth,  that  the  practice  of 
sending  a  multitude  of  proofs  has  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  of  resittings.,  for  though  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  we 
are  told  there  is  wisdom,  if  for  counsellors  we  substitute  proofs, 
we  shall  be  required  to  substitute  another  word  for  wisdom.  When 
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(say)  three  proofs  are  sent,  we  frequently  hear  such  a  remark  as,  “  1 
like  the  face  of  this  one  very  much,  but  don’t  think  the  position 
nearly  so  good  as  No.  2,  and  the  dress  ‘comes  out  ’  far  the  best  in  No. 
3.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  me  again,  in  No.  2  position,  with  the 
face  like  No.  1  and  the  dress  like  No.  .J.  1  his  is  not  a  suppositional 

case,  but  a  fair  sample  of  what  happens  every  week  of  the  year,  and 
every  day  of  the  week.  There  is  no  finality  in  surrender,  and  so, 
having  surrendered  to  the  extent  of  giving  more  proofs,  and  in  giving 
credit,  we  are  compelled  perforce  to  surrender  on  the  point  of  resitting. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  photographer  on  this  point  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  point  to  an  exact  parallel  in  any  other 
profession  or  trade,  and  quote  their  action  a3  a  precedent.  Manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  kinds,  if  disapproved  and  returned  on  the 
vendor’s  hands,  will  eventually  find  another  purchaser,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  rejected  work  of  the  photographer,  rejected  as  it  is  in  most 
cases  for  a  mere  whim  or  caprice  of  the  sitter.  The  photographer  is 
thus  manifestly  placed  in  an  unfair  position  as  regards  other  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades ;  and  such  being  the  case,  a  combination  arnoi  g 
the  brethren  of  the  “  art-science  ”  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty.  At  least,  one  photographic  society  acro.-s 
“  the  silver  streak  ”  agreed  among  its  members  to  regulate  the  price  of 
photographs,  and  though  this  could  hardly  be  done  on  this  side  of  ti  e 
Atlantic,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  like  combination  could 
easily  be  effected  to  deal,  and  that  in  an  effectual  manner,  with  the 
question  of  resits. 

As  a  suggestion  to  be  elaborated  by  other  hands,  I  would  venture  to 
hint  that  if  a  card  or  circular  worded  somewhat  as  follows,  were  sent 
out  with  all  proofs  it  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  resittings  : — “  Herewith  Mr.  Blank  begs  to  enclose  proofs 
for  selection  ;  the  terms,  as  per  price  list,  include  two  positions,  each 
extra  position  selected  will  be  charged  for,  and  in  the  event  of  a  resit¬ 
ting  being  required  the  charge  will  be  one  and  sixpence  for  each  carte , 
or  two  and  sixpence  for  each  cabinet  negative  taken.  As  none  but 
perfect  photographs  are  submitted  as  proofs,  no  deviation  can  on  any 
account  be  made  from  this  rule.”  A  small  printed  notice  to  the  same 
effect  might  advantageously  be  displayed  in  the  reception  and  dressing 
rooms,  and  once  the  rule  is  announced  it  should  on  no  account  bo 
relaxed,  as  nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  to  be  told,  “My  friend, 
Mr.  So-and-so,  did  not  pay  for  resitting  and  his  photographs  were 
decidedly  better  than  mine.”  Give  way  on  this  point  to  one  sitter  an  l 
his  or  her  friends  will  follow,  and  then  theirs  and  so  on,  uutil  gra¬ 
tuitous  resittings  become  again  the  order. 

In  some  studios  prepayment  is  expected  and  obtained  for  proofs 
only,  and  any  further  copies  required  are  afterwards  charged  for  as 
extra.  This  is  a  system  which,  however,  cuts  both  ways ;  if  the  first 
prints  are  deemed  satisfactory  an  order  for  a  dozen  invariably  follows, 
but  if  they  are  not  approved  a  visit  is  mostly  paid  to  another  studio. 

If  a  concerted  action  is  to  be  made  by  the  profession  I  opine  no 
better  way  can  be  hit  upon  than  by  means  of  the  societies.  Let  one 
society  first  hold  a  discussion  and  pass  a  resolution,  and  that  resoluth  u 
be  carried  into  effect  practically  and  sinndtaneous  by  its  members,  and 
the  others  will  all  follow  suit  with  the  much  to  be  desired  result,  that 
the  status  of  photography  will  be  at  once  raised.  Free  resittings  give 
the  idea  that  a  photographer’s  materials  cost  but  little  aud  that  his 
time  and  labour  are  cheap  commodities.  A  general  charge  for  the 
same  will  go  a  considerable  way  to  prove  the  reverse.  The  prices  1 
have  suggested  are  small,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to 
repay  the  cost  entailed  in  taking  another  negative;  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  extra  charge  made  for  any  additional  positions  which  may  be 
ordered  from. 

"With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  proofs  should  be  shown  at  time 
of  sitting,  1  cannot  help  thinking  the  arguments  against  9eem  more 
cogent  than  those  in  favour  of  an  introduction  of  this  kind.  Sitters, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  the  best  judges  in  the  world  of  their  own  portraits, 
and  proofs  are  not  usually  ordered  until  the  opinion  of,  at  any  rate, 
one's  intimate  friends  have  been  taken  on  the  excellence  or  otherwise 
of  the  portrait.  If  a  proof  were  shown  at  the  time  of  sitting  I  venture 
to  prophecy  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would  bring  forth  some 
such  remarks,  as  “  Oh  !  I  don't  like  that !  I’m  sure  I  wasn’t  looking  so 
dreadfully  dejected.  Do  take  another?  ”  Add  to  the  possibility  of 
this  the  fact  that  much  of  the  operator's  time  must  necessarily  be 
taken  up  in  the  finishing  and  showing  of  the  proof,  and  I  fancy  the 
system  will  be  found  impracticable  in  studios  where  a  number  of 
sitters  require  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  found  very  useful  in  others  with  a  limited  aud  select 
clientele  attached,  and  where  the  operator  can  spend  an  extra  quarter 
of  an  hour  over  one  sitter  without  keeping  others  waiting  meanwhile. 
While  on  the  question  of  proofs  it  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  to  what  extent  they  should  be  finished  and  in  what  state  they 
should  be  submitted. 
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The  practice  obtains  in  some  studios,  including  more  than  one  of 
high  standing,  of  sending  home  rough  prints,  that  is  proofs  printed  on 
ready  sensitised  paper  to  about  the  depth,  rather  under  than  over,  of 
finished  prints,  and  sending  them  with  an  intimation  that  they  are 
proofs  of  the  portrait  rather  than  the  photograph.  Others  send  toned 
prints  in  an  unmounted  state,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  these 
systems  are  indirectly  the  cause  of  many  resittings.  The  proof  is,  or 
should  be,  a  proof  of  what  the  finished  pictures  will  be,  and  as  such 
requires  to  have  as  much,  or  more,  care  expended  upon  it  as  the  order. 
If  a  print  is  too  dark  or  too  light,  or  scratched,  or  badly  mounted,  it 
is  much  better  policy  in  the  long  run  to  reprint  aud  send  it  home  in  a 
perfect  state  than  to  make  the  remark,  far  too  often  heard,  “  Oh,  it’s 
only  a  proof.”  While  adhering  to  the  fact  that  defective  prints 
should  on  no  occasion  be  sent  out,  it  must  still  be  patent  to  any  thinking 
mind  that  one  defective  proof  may  do  more  harm  than  three  or  four 
equally  defective  prints  forming  part  of  an  order. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  whole  question  of  proofs  and  resittings  may 
be  closed  once  and  for  all  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  following  rules: — 
Never  send  home  a  defective  print;  always  make  an  extra  charge  for 
each  position  above  two ;  never  relax  the  rule  that  all  resittings  be 
paid  for,  0.  Bhang  win  Barnes. 


Cnnlemporan) 

ACTION  or  LIGHT  ON  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

No  chemical  compound  of  any  of  the  inorganic  elements  has  yet  been 
discovered  upon  which  pure  light — that  is,  light  capable  of  being 
decomposed  into  the  primary  rays  —  produces  a  chemical  change. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  separated  from  chemical  principles, 
organic  substances  will  suffer  a  change,  and  vital  organisms  require 
peculiar  excitement,  due  to  that  luminous  principle  to  which  growth 
belongs. 

Light  is,  in  most  instances,  required  either  for  the  generation  of  a 
new  body  or  the  decomposition  of  matter.  The  fading  of  fabrics  from 
which  our  garments  are  made,  especially  those  parts  most  exposed,  or 
the  bleaching  of  flax  or  beeswax  in  sunlight,  or  that  of  linen  fabrics, 
are  facts  known  to  everybody.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  bleaching  process  removes  from  the  article  bleached  at  least 
three  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Other  substances  darken  in  light,  as 
mahogany  wood,  or  pine  containing  much  turpentine,  like  that  of 
Georgia  or  North  Carolina.  Printed  labels,  pasted  upon  such  wood, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  leave  upon  it  a  perfect  negative  impression. 

Some  ethereal,  also  fatty  oils,  darken  and  thicken  in  light; 
they  become  oxidised,  and  gain  in  weight.  Ordinary  white  paper 
turns  yellow,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  the  change  in  the  colour 
of  photographs  is  ascribed  to  bad  washing  of  the  print,  when,  in  reality, 
the  paper  itself  has  changed  its  tone. 

Chlorophyl,  the  matter  which  gives  green  colour  to  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  is  created  by  light,  and  suffers  a  change  again 
when  exposed  to  it  for  a  length  of  time.  Chlorophyl  green  has  been 
separated  into  phyllonanthine  yellow  and  phyllocyanine  blue.  Under 
the  influence  of  light  the  blue  is  changed,  the  yellow  remains.  The 
yellow,  red,  and  purple  autumn  leaves,  and  the  change  of  colour  of 
unripe  fruit  from  green  to  yellow  and  dark  red,  are  sufficient  evidence. 
A  piece  of  dark  paper,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  pasted  upon  an 
unripe  apple,  leaves,  after  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  letter  in  green 
upon  a  yellow  or  red  ground.  The  light  has  been  prevented  from 
acting  upon  the  part  covered  by  the  letter.  The  yellow  or  red  colour- 
stuffs  formed  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  chlorophyl. 

The  bitter,  milky  juice  of  some  plants,  or  the  sharp,  irritating, 
essential  oil  of  others,  are  only  formed  under  the  influence  of  light. 
Plants  growing  in  the  dark  are  colourless  ;  the  inner  leaves  of  a  head 
of  lettuce  or  cabbage  are  neither  of  the  sharp  taste,  nor  do  they  con¬ 
tain  the  milky  juice  of  the  green  parts.  Other  matter  is  found  there  : 
sugar  in  the  cabbage,  or  solanine  in  the  colourless  sprouts  of  the 
potato.  For  a  perfect  growth  and  development  of  plants,  light  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  without  it  they  will  wither  or  pine  away ;  leaves 
and  blossoms  remain  pale.  When  raised  in  partly-darkened  rooms, 
they  will  bend  towards  the  light,  no  matter  how  they  are  situated. 

Light  promotes  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance.  Plants  take 
carbonic  acid  directly  from  the  air,  and  experiments  have  shown  that 
air  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  loses  part  of  it  when 
driven  over  green  leaves.  A  large  part  of  carbonic  acid  is  furnished 
through  the  roots.  The  constant  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  when 
employed  in  the  growth  of  plants,  its  separation  into  its  component 
elements,  the  breathing  of  animals,  the  processes  of  combustion  and 


putrefaction,  volcanic  effusions,  keep  up  an  equal  supply,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  formation  of  organisms.  Carbonic  acid  is  decomposed 
in  all  the  green  parts  of  a  plant  exposed  to  sunlight.  Carbon  absorbs 
and  oxygen  exhales.  During  the  hours  of  sunshine  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  or  taken  up  with  water  by 
the  roots,  is  decomposed,  all  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  excited,  the 
processes  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  are  quickened,  aud  the  plant  pour* 
out  to  the  atmosphere  streams  of  pure  oxygen,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  removes  a  large  quantity  of  deleterious  carbonic  acid.  In  the  shade, 
the  exciting  power  being  lessened,  these  operations  are  slower,  and  in 
the  dark  they  are  very  nearly,  but  certainly  not  quite,  suspended. 
Under  water,  or  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  action  is  more 
rapid  and  the  discharge  of  oxygen  more  copious.  Should,  however, 
as  it  has  been  proposed,  the  carbonic  acid  be  taken  up  directly, 
oxygen  would  be  set  free  from  the  water  absorbed  by  the  plant,  the 
hydrogen  assimilated  by  it.  The  total  action  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant  is  a  process  of  cleoxydation.  The  oxygen  being  discharged, 
the  rest  of  the  remaining  elements  gives  the  material  to  the  formation 
of  the  plant  and  its  growth.  If,  under  absence  of  light,  a  plant  is 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  the  air  in  it  will,  after  some  time,  be  found 
to  contain  much  more  carbonic  acid  than  formerly.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  surrounding  the  plant  acts  upon  the  surface,  and  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  formation  of  colourless 
parts  the  oxygen  takes  a  most  active  part,  and  under  the  liberation  of 
heat.  Near  the  spathum  of  anon  maculatum  the  temperature  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Actinic  rays  influence  favourably  the  germination  of  seeds.  Common 
cress,  mignonette,  or  convolvulus  seed,  placed  on  moistened  flannel,  will 
germinate  under  actinic  influence  within  twenty-four  hours, while  inthe 
dark  no  change  of  the  seed,  excepting  a  swelling  up  from  the  moisture, 
can  be  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  time.  Placing  the 
seed  in  earth,  and  under  blue  glass,  germination  is  set  up  at  a  depth 
below  the  surface,  at  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  does  not 
take  place.  Young  plants  continue  to  grow  under  the  rays  which 
have  permeated  blue  media  ;  they  grow  rapidly,  but  run  in  stalks,  and 
will  soon  perish.  Under  yellow  and  red,  representing  the  luminous  or 
calorific  principles,  or  in  full  sunshine,  such  growing  plants  develop 
more  strength,  form  more  woody  fibre,  and  less  water.  The  luminous 
principles  of  the  sun’s  rays  enable  the  plants  to  effect  a  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  contributing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  formation  of  wood-structure. 

Some  plants  require  more  light  than  others  to  aid  in  this  decom¬ 
position,  but  an  increase  of  the  luminous  excitiment  beyond  a  certain 
point  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  gas  liberated  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant.  The  decomposition  taking  place  is  not  a  simple  chemical 
operation,  but  the  result  of  an  exertion  of  the  vital  principles  of  the 
growing  plant,  which  to  be  called  into  action  requires  the  stimulus  of 
light  (Hunt). 

Solar  action  influences  peculiarly  the  colour  of  plants.  In  spring 
they  are  of  a  lively  bright  green,  and  darker  in  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
russet-brown  in  autumn.  Actinic  light  necessary  to  the  generation  of 
the  colour  prevails  more  abundantly  in  the  early  season.  The  chemical 
part  of  the  action  goes  on  without  intermission  ;  the  season  advancing 
brings  the  plant  at  last  to  a  state  in  which  it  possesses  no  longer  the 
vital  energy  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  process. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  light  upon  plants  is  the 
Cacalia  ficoides  cited  by  Liebeg.  During  the  hours  of  darkness  this 
plant,  like  others,  assimilates  oxygen,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  as  acid 
to  taste  as  sorrel.  By  the  influence  of  the  morning  sun  it  loses  its 
oxygen,  and  at  noon  is  tastless.  By  the  continued  action  of  light 
more  is  abstracted  ;  the  plant  is  positively  bitter  in  the  evening. 

The  coloured  juices  extracted  from  tne  petals  of  flowers  by  ether, 
alcohol,  or  with  the  assistance  of  alkalies  are  subject  to  changes  in  sun¬ 
light.  Many  of  them  fade  in  white  light  when  spread  upon  paper ; 
some  only  under  blue  or  violet,  while  others  again  change  from  one 
colour  to  another.  Powdered  drugs,  as  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  digi¬ 
talis,  cicuta  or  aconite,  must  be  kept  guarded  from  the  light.  They  not 
only  change  colour,  but  lose  their  medical  properties.  J  alap  and  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  suffer  in  that  respect  very  much.  The  powders  of  valerian, 
rhubarb,  ginger,  Peruvian  bark,  and  cascarilla  adhere  closely  to  the 
sides  of  the  glasses  turned  to  light,  while  their  tinctures  leave  a  deposit 
under  the  same  conditions.  Camphor  deposits  crystals  upon  the  side 
of  the  jar  turned  to  light.  Guajacum  in  solution  is  yellowish-brown, 
but  turns  green  in  the  light.  When  paper  is  prepared  with  it  and 
diluted  chlorine  water,  light  will  turn  it  to  a  beautiful  blue,  which, 
however,  become  pale-reddish  yellow  under  the  less  refrangible  rays. 
Asphaltum  is  sensitive  to  light ;  indiarubber  vulcanizes,  that  is, 
unites  with  sulphur,  not  only  by  heat,  but  also  under  the  influence  of 
light. 
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Light  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  existence  of  all  organic  life. 
No  plant,  no  animal  can  live  without  it.  Man  enjoys  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  with  it;  without  it  he*  cannot  exist.  All  organic  heings  bend 
toward  light  in  the  most  decided  manner.  E, 

— Photographic  1  ivies. 
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THE  PART  GELATINE  PLAYS  IN  AN  EMULSION. 

I  will  now  reply  to  Mr.  Becket  Lloyd’s  second  question,  namely, 
“  In  washing  an  emulsion,  is  the  partially  decomposed  gelatine  used  in 
emulsifying  washed  out,  the  him  then  consisting  only  of  the  molecules 
of  silver  bromide  and  the  gelatine  added  after  emulsification.” 

We  shall  be  much  better  able  to  understand  this  question  if  we 
clearly  understood  what  a  gelatine  film  consists  of,  and  the  following 
experiment  will  help  us.  In  some  of  the  densest  negatives  I  have  ever 
produced  the  him  only  contained  about  half  a  grain  (/ood)  of  silver 
bromide  to  a  quarter-plate.  We  can  thus  have  some  idea  of  the 
wonderful  minuteness  of  the  atoms  contained  in  the  him. 

Weigh  up  the  following,  sufficient  to  cover  a  half-plate  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  1  grain. 

Nelsons  X  opaque  gelatine  .  5  grains. 

Water .  LV  drachms. 


In  a  test-tube  dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water,  and  then  put  the 
gelatine  in  to  soak.  We  know  the  gelatine  will  soon  commence  to 
swell,  that  is,  it  will  take  up  the  water  in  its  cells  like  a  sponge,  and 
with  it  the  numberless  atoms  of  the  one  grain  of  silver.  Then,  if  we  stand 
the  test-tube  in  warm  water  at  about  110°,  the  gelatine  will  gradually 
dissolve,  and  in  doing  so  surrounds  with  thin  films  the  atoms  of  silver 
suspended  in  the  water.  When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  pour  the 
contents  of  the  test-tube  on  a  half-plate,  and  allow  the  film  to  dry. 
In  drying  the  Avater  evaporates,  and  the  gelatine  again  assumes  its 
pry,  sponge-like  character,  but  Avith  this  difference,  the  cells  have 
taken  up,  and  in  drying,  have  tightly  contracted  upon  the  atoms  of 
silver  previously  suspended  in  the  Avater  Avhich  has  evaporated. 

Here  Ave  have  the  difference  betAveen  gelatine  and  collodion  ;  the 
former,  in  drying,  gets  more  brittle  than  Avhen  Avet ;  collodion,  Avhen 
the  solvents  evaporate,  gets  harder  and  more  horney.  We  can  thus 
understand  Avhy  a  dried  gelatine  film  is  more  sensitive  than  Avhen 
moist,  Avhereas  a  collodion  one  requires  a  preservative  to  prevent  it 
hardening. 

I  will  take  the  question  of  collodion  in  a  separate  communication, 
because  there  are  many  lessons  to  learn  from  it,  every  one  of  Avhich, 
to  my  mind,  is  another  link  in  proof  of  my  theory  that  the  action 
of  light  is  a  mechanical  one  in  producing  the  invisible  image. 

If  instead  of  having  silver  nitrate  in  the  cells  of  the  gelatine 
we  had  atoms  of  silver  bromide,  AAre  Avould  have  the  constituents 
of  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  but  without  prolonged  emulsifica¬ 
tion  we  have  what  is  called  a  slow  plate,  because  the  gelatine  has 
the  strongest  protective  power  over  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide, 
and  it  requires  a  long  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  before  the  vibration 
of  the  atoms  is  sufficient  to  break  that  protective  poAver,  and  allows 
the  developer  to  get  to  the  atoms  to  reduce  them  to  a  metallic 
state. 

But  if  Ave  emulsify  Avith  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  or  by  boiling,  and 
thereby  partially  decompose  and  Aveaken  the  gelatine  (and  the  fact 
that  Ave  can  do  this  by  either  an  acid  or  alkali,  proAres  that  it  cannot 
be  a  chemical  'action  on  the  silver  bromide),  Ave  obtain  a  more  rapid 
plate,  that  is  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  can  more  rapidly  destroy  the 
protective  poAver  of  the  gelatine. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Lloyd  appears  to  acknoAv ledge  that  I  am  correct 
that  the  gelatine  does  protect  the  molecules  from  the  developer.  If 
so,  how  does  he  explain  the  action  of  light  destroying  that  protection 
if  not  by  mechanical  means  ?  This  is  a  point  I  have  never  seen 
mentioned  in  any  work  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  someone  may  say  that  my  explanation  holds  good  when 
the  silver  bromide  is  emulsified  with  the  whole  of  the  gelatine,  as  in 
Dr.  Eder’s  emulsification  process,  but  Iioav  about  it  when  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  gelatine  is  used,  and  the  bulk  of  the  gelatine  is  added 
afterwards.  If  we  closely  examine  the  reasons  of  certain  points  which 
practice  proves  to  be  necessary,  I  think  we  shall  find  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation. 

WeknoAv  that  to  get  the  best  results  the  added  gelatine,  as  well  as 
that  emulsified,  requires  to  be  at  as  Ioav  a  temperature  as  possible,  say 
70°  or  80°.  Noav  a  hard  gelatine,  about  tAventy-five  grains  to  the 
ounce  at  that  temperature,  Avould  be  very  viscous.  Perhaps  I  can  best 
explain  my  meaning  in  an  unscientific  manner,  by  sayingtliat  it  would 
be  sufficiently  sticky  to  cause  the  partially  decomposed  gelatine 
(holding  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  in  suspension)  to  adhere  to 
it  that  is,  the  two  gelatines  have  combined  sufficiently  so  that  on 
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setting  the  hard  'gelatine  is  able  to  prevent  the  molecules  and  the 
decomposed  gelatine  surrounding  them  being  Avashed  out,  at  the  same 
time  the  liarcl  gelatiue  when  at  70°  or  80°,  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  to 
form  neAv  and  strong  films  over  the  atoms  dispersed  throughout  the 
honeycomb  cells  of  the  gelatine. 

If  the  decomposed  gelatine  were  washed  out  the  molecules  of  silver 
bromide  Avould  go  with  it,  as  the  hard  gelatine,  Avhen  it  has  set  and  is 
cold,  has  then  no  adhesive  poAver  to  hold  the  molecules  from  the  force 
of  the  Avater  had  the  gelatine  previously  surrounding  them  l>een 
Avashed  away. 

Again,  if  boiling  or  emulsification  with  an  acid  or  alkali  has  no 
effect  on  the  silver  bromide,  Avhat  AA’ould  be  the  use  of  emulsifying 
if  the  gelatine,  which  has  been  partially  decomposed,  were  Avashed 
out.  The  fact  of  the  emulsion  being  more  rapid  sIioavs  it  must  be 
still  there. 

Your  readers  Avill  understand  Iioav  difficult  it  is  to  get  into  a 
column  or  tAvo  of  our  Journal  even  the  briefest  explanation  of  sub¬ 
jects,  Avhich  Avould  require  pages]to  go  into  thoroughly ;  and  I  feel 
sure  the  reason  I  am  sometimes  misunderstood  is  that,  in  my  attempts 
to  keep  my  articles  as  short  as  possible,  I  do  not  go  sufficiently  into 
points  Avhich  are  perfectly  clear  to  myself,  and  with  a  feAv  minut<  s 
conversation  I  could  make  clear  to  others.  The  subject  is  so  vast, 
the  facts  bearing  on  it  Avhich  haA'e  been  discovered  so  numerous,  that 
one  hardly  knoAvs  Avhat  to  Avrite  first. 

All  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  I  suppose  the 
only  Avay  to  do  that  is  to  keep  pegging  aAvay  in  spite  of  the  attempted 
sarcasms  and  misquotations  of  men  avIio  think  they  knoAv  everything 
about  it.  I  find  our  principal  experimentalists  are  very  different,  they 
like  to  learn  something,  Avhoever  it  may  come  from.  Of  course  one 
has  to  fight  alone  at  first.  I  Avill  give  tA\*o  cases  in  point. 

About  tAvelve  months  ago  I  pointed  out  that  if  AA*e  threw  two 
coloured  lights,  such  as  red  and  yellowish  green,  or  blue  and  yellow, 
&c.,  on  to  one  point,  Ave  obtained  a  Avhite  light,  and  I  proposed  to  use 
the  light  produced  by  the  red  and  green  for  developing  purposes.  1 
could  not  make  a  lamp  just  then,  because  I  could  not  obtain  a  green 
glass  of  the  proper  colour.  When  I  proposed  it  I  knew  it  would 
appear  sheer  madness  to  an  ordinary  photographer  used  to  the  dull 
red  light  of  his  dark  room  to  tell  him  he  could  use  a  white  light  to 
develope  by.  Well,  I  Avas  sat  upon  all  round,  until  Professor  Lewi- 
Wright  Avrote  to  say  that  my  suggestion  Avas  a  thoroughly  practical 
one.  Mr.  Debenham  made  a  deA’eloping  lamp  Avith  tAvo  glasses  of  the 
colours  I  proposed,  and  tlireAv  the  light  on  to  one  point  on  a  screen  of 
tissue  paper,  and  Captain  Abney  at  the  Cantor  lecture,  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  the  27th  ult.,  used  a  similar  light. 

Again,  I  found  that  by  using  a  reflecting  lamp  (a  description  of 
which  I  published  the  early  part  of  last  year)  I  could  obtain  a  pale 
yelloAV  light  giving  a  great  deal  more  light  to  the  eye  with  much 
greater  safety  for  developing.  I  Avas  told  I  must  be  Avrong,  because 
it  was  against  the  laAv  of  inverse  squares.  Mr.  Cowan  tried  it,  and 
by  using  Mr.  Debenham’s  yellow  and  green  for  the  colours,  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  light  the  same  as  my  lamp,  he  got  more  light  with  180 
times  greater  safety. 

So  avc  see  that  pegging  away  leads  to  some  practical  good,  though 
such  articles  as  Mr.  Lloyd’s  are  none  the  more  pleasant,  and  suggests 
the  thought  whether  it  Avould  not  be  better  to  AA-ork  out  one's  ideas 
and  sell  the  results  to  the  plate-makers,  or  run  to  the  patent  office, 
instead  of  giving  one’s  work  for  the  general  good  and  getting  abused 
for  it.  Herbert  8.  Starnes. 

[P.S. — There  Avas  a  slight  error  in  my  article  on  page  278,  in  the 
ninth  and  tAA'efth  lines :  for  bromide  read  bromine. 

- ♦ - 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Reaersal  of  the  Invisible  Image. 

In  relation  to  the  problem  raised  afresh  in  these  pages,  after  a  long 
period  of  quiescence,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  invisible  image,  I 
should  like  to  ask  Avhether,  under  the  chemical  hypothesis,  any 
speculation  whatever  can  be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reversal 
of  that  image.  According  to  that  hypothesis,  sub-bromide  of  silver  is 
formed  by  the  momentarA'  action  of  light,  and  the  longer  the  luminous 
influence  is  exerted,  the  more  sub-bromide  is  formed,  consequently  the 
greater  is  the  deposition  of  deA'elopable  matter.  In  fact,  such  in¬ 
crease  of  developable  matter  is  known  not  to  be  produced :  a  maxi¬ 
mum  is  reached  after  which  there  is  a  decline,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Janssen  seA'eral  successne  reversals  may  be  obtained.  If  these  facts 
be  as  far  outside  the  range  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  as  the  pheno¬ 
mena  presented  by  iodide  of  silver,  the  case  of  the  advocates  of  the 
chemical  speculation  is  proportionately  weakened. 
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A  speculation  can  be  formed  on  tbe  vibratory  hypothesis  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  reversed  image,  and  I  will  give  my  ideas  as  to  the 
possible  philosophy  of  the  phenomenon.  To  explain  by  analogy, 
suppose  a  pendulum  tq  vibrate  between  two  walls,  and  to  be  put  into 
swing  by  synchronous  puffs  of  air  ;  its  swing  will  be  increased  until 
it  strikes  against  one  of  the  walls,  to  which  it  then  imports  a 
portion  of  its  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  then  falls  back  to  a 
state  of  comparative  rest.  An  analagous  action  may  take  place  in  the 
case  of  an  atom  of  bromine  driven  gradually  from  an  atom  of  silver 
by  waves  of  light,  until  after  several  reversals  the  general  molecular 
disturbance  becomes  so  great,  that  the  atom  of  bromine  is  driven  off 
altogether,  and  silver,  or  sub-bromide  of  silver,  begins  to  appear  more 
or  less  visibly  in  a  free  state. 

This  is  but  a  speculation  relating  to  a  subject  in  which  all  is 
speculation  at  present,  and  out  of  which  a  working  hypothesis  may 
possibly  be  evolved  for  practical  purposes.  I  do  not  think  that  in  our 
time  any  of  the  speculations  relating  to  the  molecular  physics  will 
rise  beyond  the  level  of  working  hypothesis,  the  ideas  of  our  best 
philosophers  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  being  far  too  crude. 
The  same  tendency  exists  to  set  up  the  boundaries  of  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  limits  of  the  universe,  as  the  ancient  Jews  displayed  in 
describing  the  earth  as  a  small  flat  plain,  with  little  stars  set  in  its 
transparent  ceiling  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  light  by  night.  How 
beatifully  philosophers  differ  as  to  their  particular  limit !  Some,  like 
Professor  Sir  William  Thomson,  incline  to  the  idea  that  atoms  con¬ 
sist  of  small  vortices  of  an  infinitely  elastic  fluid  ;  others  incline  to  a 
belief  in  the  infinitely  rigid  atom  of  Dalton  ;  others  again,  suppose 
atoms  to  have  neither  length  nor  breadth,  but  to  consist  of  forces 
emanating  from  points.  Moreover,  just  when  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son  with  his  vast  mathematical  power,  has  calculated  the  sizes  of 
atoms,  and  is  quoted  thereupon  by  Captain  Abnejr  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Professor  Kiicker  and  others  succeed  in  measuring  soap-films 
much  thinner  than  Sir  William  Thomson’s  smallest  atom.  The 
efforts  of  the  materialist  to  build  a  universe  out  of  vibrating  small- 
shot  of  whatever  description,  will  always  fail ;  the  principle  fairly 
driven  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  is  admitted  to  invole  the  theory  that 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  lies  in  undeveloped  form  in  the  vibrating 
atoms  of  the  fire-mists  of  the  sun.  Although  the  theory  of  atoms  may 
account  for  the  building  up  of  wonderful  forms  in  the  shape  of 
crystals  by  the  play  of  polar  forces,  it  breaks  down  utterly  when 
applied  to  living  forms,  such  for  instance  as  the  shaping  and  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  lily  and  the  rose.  [The  problem  of  the  existence  of  organic 
form  in  nature,  is  far  from  being  solved  by  crude  ideas  as  to  vibrating 
atoms.  The  wiser  plan  is  to  cast  aside  the  scientific  methods  of 
barbarian  races,  and  to  assume  that  an  infinity  of  unknown  phenomena 
is  concerned  in  building  up  the  hypothetical  atom  of  modern 
physicists. 

Notes  fkom  St.  Omer. 

These  lines  are  written  in  the  ancient  French  city  of  St.  Omer* 
which  offers  splendid  material  for  a  long  article  from  one  of  those 
authors  whose  function  it  is  to  write  under  the  title  of  Where  to  f/o 
with  the  Camera  Tourists  usually  pass  through  here  without 
alighting,  their  destinations  being  places  of  more  importance,  and  the 
ways  of  St.  Omer  are  still  those  of  primitive  simplicity.  To  the  artist 
and  the  photographer,  it  is  interesting  from  its  possession  of  the  finest 
French  cathedral  within  easy  distance  of  London  ;  it  has  also  antique 
houses  and  buildings  innumerable,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  founded  about  twelve  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
repentant  pirate-noble.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  through  one  por¬ 
tion  of  it  runs  the  little  river  Aa,  close  in  front  of  some  of  the  houses, 
each  front  door  of  which  is  consequently  reached  by  means  of  its 
particular  bridge.  I  have  examined  some  of  the  historical  buildings 
of  the  city  carefully,  with  a  view  to  future  photographic  exploits,  and 
find  that  several  of  them  are  so  badly  situated  in  their  surroundings 
as  to  offer  few  advantageous  points  of  view  for  the  placing  of  a 
camera.  The  cathedral  of  “  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,”  however,  is  well 
illuminated  inside  with  white  light,  and  is  rich  in  altar  tombs,  sump¬ 
tuous  chapels,  and  works  of  art  ecclesiastic.  A  curious  relic  consists 
of  colossal  stone  figures  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were  over  the 
portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Morinie  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Charles  V., 
in  1 553;  the  group  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  monks  of  St.  Omer 
Iu  the  centre  of  the  group  is  “  The  Great  God  of  Therouanne,”  with 
two  adoring  women  kneeling  on  either  side.  As  to  photography,  there 
are  no  photographs  of  any  portions  of  the  city  in  the  windows  of  the 
booksellers.  On  Monday  I  sought  the  house  of  the  chief  and  perhaps 
the  only  photographer  here ;  the  windows  were  closed  with  shutters, 
and  nobody  answered  the  door-bell ;  this  was  at  six  in  the  evening.  I 
inquired  of  a  neighbour  if  there  were  a  death  in  the  house,  but  was 
informed  that  the  photographer  had  merely  closed  his  establishment 
to  go  for  a  walk  with  his  wife.  From  the  appearance  of  several  other 


shops  in  the  town,  I  suppose  their  owners  were  doing  (he  same,  for 
people  take  life  easily  and  happily  in  these  parts.  1  asked  a  'military 
officer  whether  there  were  any  scientific  establishments  in  the  city  ; 
his  answer  was: — “No,  for  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  everything  in  St. 
Omer  is  joyous.”  W.  II.  Harrison. 

St.  Omer,  France,  June  '2nd,  1885. 

- + - 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute, 

New  York  City.] 

If  an  illuminated  translucent  picture  on  a  plane  surface  be  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  convex  lens,  a  much  diminished  image  will 
be  formed  at  a  point  near  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

If  a  minute  and  brightly  illuminated  translucent  object  be  placed  near 
the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  an  enlarged  image  will  be  found  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  lens. 

The  conditions  described  in  the  first  proposition,  using  an  ordinary 
photographic  negative,  a  microscopic  objective,  and  a  sensitive  film  to 
receive  the  image,  are  required  in  the  production  of  microphotographs. 

The  second  arrangement,  introducing  a  mounted  microscopic  object,  a 
microscopic  objective  and  a  sensitive  film,  presents  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  production  of  photomicrographs.  A  microphotograph  is 
simply  a  reduced  copy  of  a  photograpliic  negative ;  while  a  photomicro¬ 
graph  is  the  fixed  image  of  an  object  greatly  enlarged  by  the  microscope. 
It  is  with  the  production  of  the  latter  that  we  are  engaged  this  evening. 

In  order  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  conditions  required  in 
the  production  of  enlarged  pictures  of  minute  objects,  let  us  examine  the 
simplest  arrangement  that  may  be  employed  for  such  purpose. 

First,  a  microscope  stand  is  required.  This  is  placed  on  a  table  so 
that  the  optical  body  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  eyepiece  is  now 
removed  and  a  long  bellows  camera-box  is  connected  with  the  microscope 
tube  so  as  to  make  a  light  tight  joint.  The  whole  being  firmly  fixed 
to  the  rigid  table,  the  latter  is  placed  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  the 
mirror  of  this  microscope  and  on  this  alone.  (Let  me  say  just  here  that 
it  is  with  translucent  objects  only  that  we  have  to  deal.  Little  effort  has 
thus  far  been  directed  toward  the  production  of  enlargements  of  opaque 
objects,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  can  operate  with  the  lowest  powers  only  in 
such  work,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  results  thus  obtainable  will  ever  be 
much  sought  for. ) 

We  now  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  steps  necessary  to  produce 
an  enlargement  with  our  simple  apparatus.  A  microscopic  object  is 
placed  upon  the  stage  and  then  held  in  position  by  the  spring  clips.  (I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  preparation  of  these  objects  later 
on.)  A  piece  of  blue  glass  is  now  placed  beneath  the  stage  and  the  mirror 
so  adjusted  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  a  little  beyond  the 
object  to  be  photographed,  and,  for  illustration,  we  vTill  take  a  mounted 
specimen  of  a  small  insect,  which  will  afford  us  sufficient  differentiation 
with  moderate  amplification. 

A  one-inch  well-corrected  objective  is  put  on  the  microscope,  and  we 
adjust  the  camera  so  that  the  ground  glass  is  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  stage.  Now  covering  the  head  with  an  opaque  cloth  in  the  ordinary 
way,  we  reach  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  obtain  an  image  which  we  then 
sharpen  with  the  fine  focussing  screw.  lTou  will  observe  that  the  camera 
is  not  too  far  distant,  and  we  easily  reach  the  milled  heads  of  the  focussing 
mechanism. 

By  the  time  we  have  gotten  thus  far  it  is  probable  that  the  sun  has 
moved,  or  more  correctly,  the  earth  has  progressed  so  that  the  mirror 
needs  another  adjustment  in  order  that  the  picture  may  have  purely 
central  illumination.  Well,  we  give  the  mirror  a  final  touch,  substitute 
our  sensitive  plate  for  the  ground  glass,  and  expose.  With  the  low  power 
we  are  using  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  little  cap  over  the  nose  of  the 
objective,  and  this  affords  the  best  simple  means  of  exposure.  If  higher 
powers  be  employed,  and  consequently  less  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  object,  a  swing  shutter  must  be  introduced  within  the  camera. 

Well,  what  is  our  result  ?  We  develope,  and,  if  we  have  been  moderate 
in  our  desires,  using  a  low  power — not  endeavouring  to  amplify  beyond 
thirty  diameters — we  will  get  moderately  successful  pictures.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  is  to  get  an  even  illumination.  The  centre  of  the  field 
will,  perhaps,  be  over-exposed,  while  a  ring  of  darkness  appears  without 
this  point.  This  is  due  to  two  principal  causes,  and  one  of  them  is  easily 
eliminated.  Reflections  come  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  or  from  the 
mounting  of  the  objective.  Even  the  edge  of  the  stage  diaphragm  may 
be  bright  enough  to  cause  trouble,  and  the  edge  of  the  mirror-mounting 
introduces  another  source  of  unequal  illumination.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  afore-mentioned  places  be  black — they  must  be  dead  black.  I  will 
allude  to  this  again.  But  a  much  more  serious  cause  of  unequal  illumi¬ 
nation  is  found  in  the  scattering  rays  from  the  mirror  itself.  The  whole 
method  is  deficient. 

Let  me  now  describe,  in  contrast  with  the  above,  what  I  regard  as  the 
very  best  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  with  ample  means  and  con¬ 
venient  surroundings.  We  will  then  compare  the  two,  and  see  how  far 
we  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  more  expensive  and  complicated 
apparatus. 

The  first  question  to  settle  is  the  source  from  which  we  must  obtain 
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our  light ;  and  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  directly  from  that  great  source  of 
all  light — the  sun. 

Electricity  comes  nearest  to  sunlight  in  value  for  photomicrograpliic 
purposes ;  but  unless  the  operator  has  a  very  large  stock  of  patience,  I 
advise  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  form  that  is  of  the 
slightest  use,  except  for  low  amplification,  is  that  evolved  from  the  arc 
lamp,  and  Urns  far  we  have  no  regulators  that  are  certain  to  remain  in 
the  optical  axis  of  our  instruments  for  a  single  second.  The  incandescent 
lamp  is  of  no  use,  except  as  previously  indicated  for  very  unambitious 
attempts  with  low  powers.  I  have  travelled  most  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  this  electric  road,  and  let  me  sum  up  my  advice  to  you  in 
this  little  word — don't ! 

The  calcium  jet  is  far  better  for  our  purposes  than  the  electric  light. 
It  is  easily  regulated,  can  be  kept  steadily  in  adjustment,  but  it  is  a  very 
expensive  luxury.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  certain  hardness,  a  cold  black 
and  white  that  is  inseparable  from  this  mode  of  illumination.  I  used  to 
think  I  could  pick  out  calcium-light  negatives  from  pictures  made  with 
other  modes  of  illumination.  I  don’t  know  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
say  as  much  now,  but  that  there  is  a  cold  chalk-and-charcoal  feature  to 
prints  from  such  negatives  I  presume  many  besides  myself  have  noticed. 

The  minor  methods  of  lighting — by  oil,  gas,  Ac. — do  not  deserve  any 
consideration  at  our  hands  at  this  time.  We  are  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  very  best  results  obtainable,  and  I  know  very  well  that  no 
amateur  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  silhouettes  made  with  a  dark  lantern 
attached  to  a  camera  box.  I  never  knew  of  a  lens  with  power  enough  for 
an  amateur.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  small  beginnings  ;  but  I 
want  you  all  to  aim  high,  and  never  rest  until  you  can  say  your  work  is 
good  enough  to  offer  as  patterns  for  others  to  equal. 

In  presenting  what  I  regard  as  the  best  arrangements  for  our  work, 
it  will,  in  reality,  be  a  description  of  the  apartments  belonging  to  my  new 
laboratory,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

First,  a  room  which  has  one  window,  at  least,  facing  the  south,  is  a 
great  desideratum.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  under 
disadvantages,  many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
laboratory  of  the  late  Col.  Woodward  was  so  located  that  all  of  his  work 
had  to  be  done  before  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  on  account  of  the  shadow  of  an 
adjoining  building. 

Premising  that  we  have  a  southern  exposure,  we  must  next  be  able  to 
secure  absolute  darkness  in  our  room,  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
inside  shutters  of  painted  wood,  although  all  the  windows  save  one  may  be 
darkened  in  any  way  thought  desirable.  Let  me  again  say  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  darkness  will  answer.  With  our  present  highly  sensitive 
plates,  the  twilight  of  our  old-fashioned  dark  rooms  will  not  answer.  Our 
one  room  may  possibly  answer,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  an  operating 
apartment,  but  also  serve  for  the  development  and  preparation  of  the 
plates.  Indeed  we  may  work  quite  conveniently,  using  the  room  in  this 
double  capacity,  if  we  have  at  our  command  one  or  two  dark  boxes  in 
which  to  allow  slow  developments  to  proceed  while  we  are  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged,  and  while  the  room  is  lighted.  Of  course,  a  separate  dark  room  is 
preferable.  Attached  to  the  window-ledge,  and  outside  the  window,  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  we  have  a  strong  rigid  shelf  for  the  heliostat. 
This  shelf  should  be  so  strongly  affixed  that  it  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the 
building.  Mine  is  of  slate  (although  painted  oak  answers  very  well),  and 
the  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  window,  while  the  width  should 
be  at  least  twenty  inches.  To  the  window-frame,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
one  with  the  southern  exposure,  we  must  affix  two  inside  shutters.  By 
this  I  mean  a  double  shutter,  opening  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the 
window.  The  left  half  of  this  shutter,  as  you  face  the  window,  need  not 
be  hinged,  but  fastened  permanently  and  rigidly  to  the  window-casing. 
The  right-hand  shutter  is  lunged  to  the  casing,  and  must  be  well  fitted, 
so  that,  when  closed,  the  room  is  instantly  in  perfect  darkness.  This 
requires  the  services  of  a  good  mechanic. 

Another  shelf  is  required,  inside  our  room,  for  our  microscope  and 
accessories,  and  for  this  purpose  a  pine  plank,  two  inches  thick  and  ten 
by  twenty-four  inches,  answers  perfectly.  This  is  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  window-casing  by  one  end,  and  the  other  end  is  supported  by  a 
brace  or  leg  to  the  floor.  This  should  be  a  permanent  fixture,  or  at  least 
so  fastened  by  screws  as  to  be  perfectly  rigid.  I  should  have  said  in  the 
beginning  that  the  building,  if  in  a  large  town,  ought  to  be  on  a  good 
foundation  and  free  from  tremor.  Our  large  buildings  that  tremble  with 
every  passing  truck  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

One  more  fixture,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  placing  of  our  apparatus.  We 
require  no  camera  box  other  than  our  apartment — we  simply  need  a  frame 
to  hold  the  ground  glass  and  the  plate-holder.  A  frame  of  this  sort  can 
be  easily  made,  or  a  camera  box  may  be  utilised  by  removing  the  front. 
This  should  be  affixed  solidly  to  a  stand  that  may  be  raised  or  lowered — 
an  iron  camera  stand  answering  the  purpose  perfectly — especially  if,  after 
the  proper  position  has  been  obtained,  it  may  be  readily  and  securely  fixed 
to  the  floor. 

Let  us  now  select  and  arrange  our  apparatus.  We  are  to  use  sunlight 
— we  must  have  a  heliostat.  Of  the  almost  numberless  forms  of  this, 
ranging  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated,  I  unhesitatingly 
give  the  preference  to  the  simple  and  inexpensive  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Butlierford,  and  brought  to  our  notice  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
useful  members — Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman.  This  apparatus  is  familiar  to 
most  of  you.  It  is  described  in  Sulliman's  Journal,  1863-65,  and  I  will 
give  the  essential  features.  The  works  of  an  ordinary  Yankee  clock,  with 


balance,  are  made  to  rotate  a  steel  mandrel  wliich  is  inclined  so  as  to 
present  a  continuation  of  our  polar  axis.  This  mandrel  carries  the 
mirror.  The  entire  apparatus  can  be  made  well  and  solidly  at  an  expense 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  dollars.  It  is  easily  adjusted  and  when  regulated 
performs  with  sufficient  precision  for  the  best  work.  Secretan,  of  Paris, 
makes  an  instrument  on  this  plan,  entirely  of  metal  which  is  necessarily 
less  liable  to  loose  adjustment  by  exposure  than  one  made  partly  of  wood. 
Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  work  except  in  pleasant  weather,  the  heliostat  of 
Chapman  will  remain  in  adjustment  for  a  long  time  if  properly  cared  for 
when  not  in  use. 

Time  affords  me  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  here  about  the 
adjustment  or  regulating  of  this  piece  of  our  apparatus.  I  cannot  refrain, 
however,  in  passing,  from  suggesting  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
will  be  saved  by  carefully  regulating  the  clockwork  before  attempting  to 
use  the  heliostat  in  actual  work. 

Having  adjusted  the  apparatus,  we  find  the  proper  position  for  it  on 
the  shelf  outside  our  window,  and  by  some  means  affix  it  so  that  we  may 
always  be  sure  of  seeming  the  same  position.  This  is  preferable  to 
attempting  to  box  it  in,  as  the  storms  are  almost  certain  to  injure  and 
alter  it.  The  heliostat  is  so  placed  that  a  beam  of  sunlight  the  size  of  the 
mirror,  say  four  inches  by  eight  inches,  is  projected  against  the  outside  of 
our  stationary  window  shutter  at  a  point  about  one  foot  above  the 
window  ledge.  The  mirror  should  be  of  glass  silvered  and  not  covered 
with  amalgam.  At  this  point  in  the  shutter  a  hole  about  six  inches 
square  is  to  be  made,  with  cleats  entirely  around  it,  inside,  so  that  with 
buttons  we  may  quickly  fasten  therein  a  piece  of  board,  which,  as  we  will 
see  in  a  moment,  will  carry  our  secondaiy  mirror.  You  will  observe  that 
the  beam  from  the  mirror  of  the  heliostat  will  pass  through  the  hole  in 
the  shutter  at  an  acute  angle,  and  so  on  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
and  this  is  precisely  where  we  do  not  want  it.  We  have  got  the  light 
into  our  room,  however,  and  if  everything  be  working  as  it  should  the 
spot  of  light  will  remain  unmoved  for  horns.  But  we  want  to  bend  this 
beam  so  that  it  may  come  through  the  opening  in  the  shutter  at  right 
angles  to  the  same,  and  so  pass  on  through  the  microscope,  Ac.  This  we 
accomplish  by  means  of  a  second  mirror,  also  silvered,  placed  just  outside 
the  square  opening  in  the  shutter  ;  this  is  attached  to  the  perforated 
board  which  fits  therein.  This  mirror  must  be  susceptible  of  movement 
in  two  directions,  so  that  we  may  always  catch  the  beam  from  the  primary 
mirror,  and  direct  it  with  accuracy  and  dehcacy  as  we  desire.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  using  the  arrangement  employed  in  the  old  solar 
microscope,  and  which  is  also  used  in  solar  photography  by  reflection. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mirror  with  its  attachments  is  affixed  to  our 
perforated  board  so  that  when  the  latter  is  in  place  we  may  have  the 
mirror  completely  under  our  control,  as  the  rods  which  accomplish  the 
adjustments  pass  through  the  board  and  terminate  in  milled  heads 
inside  the  shutter. 

Our  light  is  at  last  passing  through  our  shutter  and  into  our  room 
parallel  with  and  above  our  shelf.  The  latter  must  be  so  adjusted  for 
height  that  when  the  microscope  is  placed  thereon  and  the  optical  body 
placed  horizontally,  the  beam  of  sunlight  may  pass  througli  the  optical 
axis  of  the  lenses.  As  to  the  microscope — the  great  desideratum  is 
solidity.  You  will  have  noticed  that  this  solidity  crops  out  very 
frequently  in  my  remarks.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of 
apparatus  which  the  mechanician  seems  to  think  cannot  combine  solidity 
with  delicacy  of  adjustment. 

The  microscope  should  have,  first,  a  mechanical  stage ;  second,  a 
centering  sub-stage  ;  and,  third,  a  fine  focussing  adjustment  that  doe 
not  alter  the  length  of  the  optical  body.  The  tube  of  the  microscope 
should  be  large  and  short.  Schrauer,  of  this  city,  makes  a  special  stand 
for  this  work  that  answers  our  purpose  admirably.  Cleats  are  affixed  to 
the  shelf  so  that  the  microscope  may  be  moved  to  and  from  the  shutter, 
but  remain  fixed  as  far  as  its  lateral  adjustment  is  concerned. 

Our  beam  of  sunlight  coming  through  the  shutter  wc  will  suppose  to 
be  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Now  is  our  time  to  correct  one  of  our 
original  defects  with  the  first  simple  apparatus.  The  scattering  rays 
must  be  picked  up  and  be  made  to  arrange  themselves  in  proper  order.  In 
a  short  piece  of  tubing  fastened  in  the  opening  in  the  shutter  we  slide  a 
second  piece  of  tubing,  which,  in  turn,  carries  a  plano-convex  or  double 
convex  lens  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  sunbeam.  I  believe  nothing  is 
gained  by  more  light ;  even  an  inch  is  probably  sufficient,  and  an 
achromatic  lens  here  is  .not  only  useless  but  less  serviceable  than  the 
single  glass.  This  lens  should  have  a  focus  of  not  less  than  eight  to  nine 
inches.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  lens,  and  supported  on  a  little 
stand,  we  place  a  cell  containing  water  that  has  previously  been  boiled. 
This  cell  is  best  made  by  separating  two  pieces  of  thin  plate-glass  by  a 
frame  of  wood  one-half  inch  thick.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
fiame,  saturate  it  with  melted  paraffin,  and  while  hot  press  the  glasses 
against  either  side  of  the  frame,  and  keep  them  in  place  by  means  of  two 
rubber  bands  or  by  thin  binding  wire.  This  makes  the  most  perfect  and 
permanent  cell  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Just  before  the  beam  of 
light  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  means  of  the  lens,  another  cell  should  be 
placed,  which  must  be  filled  with  freshly  filtered  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  cell  may  rest  on  a  stand  by  itself,  although  a 
more  elegant  way  is  to  attach  it  by  a  mounting  to  the  sub-stage. 

To  the  sub-stage  is  affixed  a  good  achromatic  objective.  A  good  on<>- 
half  inch  objective  answers  an  admirable  purpose,  although  for  special 
work  the  condensers  of  Abbe  and  others  can  be  used.  The  microscope 
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should  be  so  placed  that  when  the  achromatic  condenser  is  in  proper 
position  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  primary  condenser,  or  the  plain  lens, 
may  just  cover  the  larger  or  bottom  lens  of  the  former.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  adjustment,  and  in  order  to  secure  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  microscope  stand  immoveable,  I  have  added  a  rack  and  pinion  move¬ 
ment  to  my  primary  lens. 

It  might  now  be  supposed  that  we  might  place  an  object  upon  the  stage 
and  an  objective  on  the  microscope  and  proceed  to  work  ;  but  should  we 
do  so  we  will  find  that  more  light  will  reach  our  plate  from  extraneous 
sources  than  will  pass  through  the  microscope.  Several  methods  have 
been  devised  to  cut  off  these  stray  rays  by  means  of  curtains  ;  but  they 
are  all  cumbersome,  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient.  I  have  devised  a 
little  arrangement  which  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  although  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  construct  a  light  framework  of  wood 
which  completely  covers  the  apparatus  on  our  shelf,  being  of  the  width 
and  length  of  the  latter  and  about  twelve  inches  high.  This  frame,  except 
the  bottom  and  ends,  I  cover  with  heavy  straw  board.  This,  if  put  on 
wet,  glued  and  well  tacked  will,  when  dry,  be  as  light  as  a  drum.  The 
sides  are  hinged  so  that  when  let  down  completely  expose  the  microscope 
and  all  the  accessories  rendering  the  adjustments  of  easy  accomplishment. 
One  end  of  the  frame  for  box,  as  it  now  presents)  is  fastened  tightly  to 
the  shutter,  while  the  opposite  end  through  which  the  end  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube  projects  is  covered  with  broadcloth  or  velvet,  with  a  perforation 
and  drawing-string  through  which  the  tube  passes. 

Now  we  may  place  our  object  upon  the  microscope  stage.  The 
heliostat  has  been  steadily  following  the  sun  and  our  light  requires  no 
adjustment  save  an  occasional  touch  of  the  secondary  mirror.  The 
light  passes  through  our  first  cell  and  the  water  absorbs  the  heat  and 
renders  it  safe  to  our  valuable  objects  and  objectives.  Remove  the  eye¬ 
piece  and  bringing  the  camera  frame  into  position  proceed  to  make  your 
adjustments.  We  find  that,  standing  by  the  microscope,  the  ground 
glass  frame  perhaps  two  feet  away,  the  image  appears  very  weak  and 
faint.  This  is  because  the  light  is  absorbed  by  or  passes  through  the 
ground  glass.  Inasmuch  as  our  preparatory,  yes,  final  adjustments  are 
made  while  we  are  at  the  microscope  and  not  at  the  camera,  we  place  a 
piece  of  white  cardboard  in  front  of  the  ground  glass  and  projecting  the 
image  upon  that  it  is  seen  clear  and  distinct.  We  can  remove  our  blue 
cell  as  we  do  not  require  it  just  now,  and  proceed  with  the  mechanical 
stage  to  find  the  portion  of  the  object  we  wish  to  reproduce.  Let  me  here 
observe  that  a  good  slide  of  dried  human  blood  makes  a  splendid  object  to 
begin  upon — as  it  will  quickly  show  faults  of  lighting.  This  is  the  time 
to  look  out  for  internal  reflections :  remove  the  draw  tubes  and  varnish 
the  inside  of  the  tube  with  good  negative  varnish.  When  it  becomes 
tacky  allow  the  smoke  from  a  kerosene  lamp  with  the  wick  turned  up  and 
the  chimney  removed  to  coat  the  varnish  surface.  Or  line  the  tube  with 
paper  so  varnished  and  smoked.  So  cover  every  surface  that  you  regard 
as  liable  to  prove  troublesome. 

Well,  everything  about  the  image  on  the  paper  screen  appears  as  it 
should  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  complete  the  focussing,  yet  hardly  so, 
for  after  having  replaced  our  blue  cell,  shut  the  microscope  in,  and  move 
our  position  to  the  ground  glass.  We  find  we  cannot  reach  the  milled 
head  to  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope.  So  we  require  to  affix  a 
little  grooved  pulley  to  our  shelf  which  shall  carry  a  light  gum-elastic  belt 
over  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment.  The  latter  should  also  be 
grooved  to  receive  the  belt.  To  the  axle  of  our  grooved  pulley  is  attached 
a  light  rod  which  passes  hack  to  the  camera.  Now  we  can  assume  our 
photographic  position  and  finish  the  focusing. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  “  How  far  distant  should  the  ground  glass 
or  sensitive  plate  be  from  the  microscope?”  To  this  question  only  a 
general  answer  can  be  given.  The  only  thing  gained  by  distance  is  amplifi¬ 
cation.  And  just  here  you  must  appreciate  the  difference  between  amplifi¬ 
cation  and  magnification. 

If  you  desire  increased  detail  in  your  picture  you  can  only  secure  it  by 
using  higher  power  in  the  objective.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  great 
blurred  images  by  removing  the  sensitive  plate  to  a  great  distance.  With 
your  screen  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  microscope  stage,  employing 
a  first-class  one-eighth  inch  objective,  you  may  get  from  800  to  1000 
diameters,  ample  for  your  first  twelve  months  work.  Indeed,  I  would 
advise  beginning  with  a  good  quarter-inch  objective  and  about  eighteen 
inches  distance. 

In  ordering  our  steps,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  removed  the  eye¬ 
piece,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  so  removed.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
where  the  introduction  of  the  eye-piece  was  desirable ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  errors  and  imperfections  introduced  by  the  employment  of  it. 
If,  however,  you  will  insist  upon  using  the  eye-piece,  let  me  caution  you— 
see  to  it  that  no  speck  of  dirt,  however  small,  remains  on  either  lens,  for 
the  slightest  fleck  of  dust  is  sufficient  to  make  an  ugly  mark  on  the 
negative.  This  precaution  should  prevail  with  the  mirror  surfaces  as 
well.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  commencing  your  day’s 
work. 

Now,  how  long  shall  I  expose?  No  earthly  intelligence  can  answer 
this  question  for  you.  You  will,  after  a  time,  be  able  to  look  at  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass,  and  judge  with  considerable  accuracy  as  to  the  length 
of  exposure — and  it  is  just  this  experience  alone  which  will  enable  you  to 
so  judge.  With  our  present  facilities,  and  with  moderate  amplification, 
the  drop-shutter  can  be  used — although  it  is  better  to  diaphragm  down 
the  light  and  expose  longer.  The  best  exposer  is  a  little  flap  of  velvet 


hanging  over  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  microscope  tube,  as  it  may  be  lifted 
and  the  exposure  made  without  danger  of  disturbing  the  adjuBtm<  it 
When  it  is  not  required  it  is  turned  aside,  and  so  held  by  a  hook-and-eye. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  we  modify  our  apparatus,  and  lessen  the  expense, 
without  materially  affecting  the  final  result? 

I  am  perfectly  assured  of  one  thing  :  for  results  that  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  conscientious  amateur,  I  believe  that  the  darkened  room 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Anything  short  of  this  is  shaky  and  unreliable 
besides  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  endless  running  to  and  fro,  from  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  to  the  screen  of  the  camera. 

With  our  gelatine  plates,  for  a  very  large  range  of  work,  the  heliostat 
can  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  indispensable  if  very  long 
exposures  are  necessary.  But  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  with  the 
secondary  mirror  alone,  although  the  constant  adjustments  are  tiresome. 

The  next  absolute  luxury — and  this  is  purely  so — is  the  expensive 
mechanical  stage.  If  the  student  is  prepared  to  draw  liberally  on  a  very 
large  stock  of  patience,  the  mechanical  stage  may  be  omitted.  The  modern 
glass  stages,  moving,  as  they  do,  easily  and  with  ready  control,  answer 
fairly  well  for  the  more  expensive  attachment. 

The  centering  sub-stage  fori  first-class  work  cannot  be  spared.  Much 
low-power  work  can  be  fairly  done  with  a  plain  sub  stage,  however. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  work 
can  be  done  in  photomicrography  with  the  secondary  mirror,  the  center¬ 
ing  sub-stage,  and  an  ordinary  microscope  stand.  I  should  rather  dis¬ 
courage  attempts  that  had  not  these  facilities  in  contemplation  at  least. 
Much  amusement  can  doubtless  be  secured  with  less  than  I  have  indicated  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  these  idlers  in  science  that  I  am  speaking  here. 

I  desire  now  to  refer  to  some  matters  connected  with  our  subject,  more 
especially  the  outgrowth  of  my  practical  work. 

As  to  lenses.  What  objectives  are  best  ?  I  think  I  can  safely  say  this : 
As  a  rule,  the  lens  that  is  found  to  produce  the  very  best  photomicrographic 
pictures  will  also  be  an  excellent  lens  for  general  microscopic  work.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  look  for  lenses  corrected  for  photography.  This 
idea  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  If  you  have  a  lens  that  works  well  on 
tissues,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  try  it  on  these  subjects  in  photography. 
If  you  have  a  lens  specially  made  to  resolve  the  aniphlipleura  pellucida,  why 
try  it  on  aniphlipleura ,  and  don’t  try  it  on  anything  else.  Occasionally 
you  will  find  an  objective  that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  men  and 
opticians,  does  excellent  photographic  work.  You  order  a  duplicate,  and 
it  is  a  dead  failure.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  in  which  the  great  and 
lamented  Tolies  made  three  several  and  separate  attempts  to  duplicate 
one  of  his  previous  lucky  hits,  and  signally  failed.  I  can — and  I  say  it 
with  regret — only  say  try.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it.  Of  one  thing 
you  may  be  sure  :  a  poor,  cheap  lens  will  never  make  successful  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures.  I  have  a  one-sixth  by  Miller  Bros.,  not  specially  made 
for  photography,  which,  they  frankly  tell  me,  they  would  not  guarantee 
to  copy.  The  most  successful  pictures  the  world  has  thus  far  seen  have 
been  made  with  the  objectives  of  Powell  and  Leland,  Tolies  and  Zeiss, 
although  the  great  master  of  this  art  died  before  he  could  give  a  final 
verdict  respecting  many  of  the  latter  maker’s  lenses. 

From  the  little  I  have  worked  with  the  very  low-priced  lower  powers  of 
this  cunning  optician,  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  prove  most  ex¬ 
cellent  lenses  for  our  purposes.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  in  im¬ 
porting  lenses,  unless  it  may  be  in  certain  instances  where  the  expense 
is  the  most  important  item,  for  the  objectives  of  William  Wales,  of  our 
own  city,  have  produced  some  excellent  pictures,  and  we  owe  much  to  his 
patient  work  in  the  direction  of  producing  lenses  for  this  special  work.  I 
must,  however,  repeat  my  original  opinion,  that  success  will  more  generally 
be  gotten  by  trying  first-class  working  glasses  than  in  attempting  the 
construction  of  lenses  specially  corrected  for  photography.  I  have  no 
special  theory  on  the  matter.  The  statement  is  made  only  as  a  result  of 
experience  with  very  many  trials  with  almost  every  known  maker.  For 
low  amplification  almost  any  first-class  microscope  objective  will  answer. 
It  is  only  when  the  higher  powers  are  required  that  the  striking  difference 
in  objectives  will  be  apparent. 

It  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  simply  attach  a  lens  to  our  apparatus 
and  proceed,  leaving  the  glass  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The  same 
delicate  correctness  of  thickness  of  cover,  the  same  careful  preparation  of 
immersion  fluids,  and  the  same  patient  adjustments  for  illumination  are 
required  in  photomicrography  as  in  ordinary  microscopy. 

The  introduction  of  polarised  light  affords  a  method,  of  producing 
beautiful  results,  especially  in  photographing  rock  and  mineral  sections. 
The  polarising  Nicol  is  placed  between  the  water  and  the  blue  cells.  It 
should  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  inches,  and  had  best  be  made  after 
one  of  the  modern  formulas  producing  short  prisms,  as  there  is  always 
sufficient  loss  of  light  in  this  work  without  the  introduction  of  unnecessary 
elements  of  absorption.  The  analyser  should  be  as  large  as  is  possibe  to 
use  comfortably,  certainly  sufficiently,  so  to  cover  the  posterior  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  objective  completely;  if  it  be  smaller  the  field  is  much 
reduced.  The  small  polarising  attachments  usually  supplied  with  ob¬ 
serving  microscopes  are  totally  inadequate  to  our  present  needs.  The 
field  is  too  small  and  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the  combination 
insufficient. 

Respecting  photographic  processes  adapted  to  photomicrographic  work, 
it  becomes  me  to  say  little  to  such  an  audience  as  this.  The  factors  that 
produce  the  full  detailed  portrait  negative  are  only  necessary.  The  rapid 
working  gelatine  films  will  enable  the  present  worker  to  enter  a  field  that 
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has  been  entirely  unexplored  by  our  predecessors  armed  with  the  silver 
bath  alone. 

It  may  not  come  amiss  to  cay  something  just  here  about  the  microscopic 
objects  themselves.  Each  worker  will  select  a  field  for  himself.  Diatom 
pictures,  so  far,  take  the  lead.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  value  of  photo¬ 
micrography  in  the  future  will  be  exemplified  in  the  production  of  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  minute  structure  of  living  organisms,  both  in  their  healthy 
and  diseased  states — i.e.  normal  and  pathological  histology.  The  one 
great  feature  of  our  productions  in  this  line  is  their  absolute  truth  to 
nature.  The  pencil  of  the  retoucher  is  not  here  available.  The  pictures 
are  not  always  beautiful — there  is  no  opportunity  to  select  a  fragment  here 
and  there,  and  with  perhaps  a  slight  draft  on  the  imagination,  as  in  the 
composite  picture  for  the  wood  engraver.  For  this  reason,  rather  than 
the  great  expense,  photomicrographs  have  never  been  very  popular  as 
general  book  illustrations ;  several  beautiful  volumes  so  illustrated  on 
anatomical  subjects  have,  however,  been  widely  distributed  among 
scientists.  The  inestimable  value  of  our  art  is  already  seen  in  the  domain 
of  bacteriological  investigations ;  and  already  do  we  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  engraved  illustrations  of  these  minute  though  potent  organisms. 

The  same  conditions  that  produce  a  beautiful  view  are  necessary  in  our 
microscopic  object.  If  we  have  an  object  affording  plenty  of  clear,  sharp 
detail  in  proper  colour,  we  may  reasonably  expect  good  pictures.  And 
just  here  presents  one  of  our  most  serious  difficulties.  Microscopic  objects 
are,  as  a  rule,  artificially  coloured.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  are  not  limited 
in  the  selection  of  our  dyes;  in  certain  work  we  are  so  hampered.  Tissues 
are  dyed  or  “  stained”  in  order  to  sharpen  the  differentiation.  The  dye 
attacks  one  part  of  a  minute  animal  of  vegetable  structure  very  strongly, 
while  other  portions  are  only  slightly  coloured.  The  dyes  most  commonly 
used  are  those  made  from  carmine  and  logwood.  The  aniline  dyes  are 
also  used  almost  exclusively  so  in  bacteria  staining.  Carmine-tinted 
specimens  are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  our  work,  although  the  contrasts 
are  feeble.  The  very  best  staining  for  photomicrographic  reproduction 
for  tissues  in  general,  there  being  no  universal  process,  is  that  obtained 
with  properly  prepared  logwood  solution,  the  sections  having  been  subse¬ 
quently  tinted  slightly  with  eosine.  Many  complaints  come  to  me  regarding 
the  logwood  staining,  and  as  often  employed  it  is  valueless,  inasmuch  as 
the  resultant  tint  is  blue.  This  is  a  fault  of  the  operator,  the  proper 
staining  containing  sufficient  non-actinic  colour  to  give  good  differentia¬ 
tion.  For  fresh  tissues,  especially  epithelial  structures,  the  litho-carmine 
with  the  yellow  of  pictric  acid  will  give  good  photographic  contrasts. 
Insects  and  parts  of  the  same  are  usually  unstained,  and  present  sufficient 
contrast.  The  most  striking  popular  productions  will  be  obtained  in  this 
direction.  In  microorganisms  we  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes  unable 
to  select  our  tint.  Certain  peculiarities  of  composition  render  them 
amenable  to  particular  dyes,  and  we  have  little  choice.  Certainly  strong 
contrasts  are  not  to  expected  with  extremely  minute  translucent  points 
or  lines  of  a  faint  blue  tint  on  a  white  gronnd. 

America  has  so  far,  taken  the  lead  in  photomierographic  work.  Indeed 
the  late  Colonel  J.  J.  Woodward,  in  whose  death  the  scientific  world  lost 
an  enthusiastic,  indefatigable  and  highly  intellectual  worker,  was  almost 
the  father  of  high-class  photomicrography.  His  publications  have  done 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  stimulate  endeavour  in  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  illustrative  art.  May  I  not  be  allowed  to  hope  that  you 
are  not  willing  to  be  satiffied  with  simple  mediocrity,  but  that  those  now 
commencing  this  work  will  aim,  not  to  only  equal  what  has  already  been 
done,  but  to  secure  results  far  in  advance.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  stimula¬ 
ting  such  endeavour  that  I  consented  to  appear  here  on  a  subject  that  is 
of  interest  to  only  a  portion  of  our  number. 

Maueicf.  N.  Miller,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  University  Medical  College,  New  York. 
- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Dote  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  8  . 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,,  9 . 

Great  Britain  . 

9 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

,,  9 . 

Glasgow  and  W. of  Scot.  Amateur 

„  10 . 

;;  io . 

Photographic  Club . 

„  ii . 

ii . 

Birkenhead  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  last  week,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  at 
the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a  visiting  card  partly  in  polished  and  partly 
in  dead  black  ;  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  ebonite,  for  it  burnt  like 
it,  though  in  its  thin  form  it  had  the  flexibility  almost  of  gelatine. 

The  Chairman  at  first  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  pigmented 


gelatine  chrorne-alumed,  but  afterwards  that  it  was  probablv  ebonite  printed 
under  heat  and  pressure,  because  in  such  thin  films  ebonite  was  cheap  enough 
and  gave  no  trouble  in  swelling  and  drying.  He  had  himself  etched  a  -teel 
plate  so  that  it  would  give  the  same  effect  in  the  printing. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  the  action  of  the  sandblast  upon  the  original  plate  to 
have  produced  the  dead  part  of  the  surface,  the  polished  letters  being  higher  in 
relief. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  remarked  that  the  card  had  the  mark  of  a  die  on  the 
back,  so  he  agreed  with  the  Chairman,  that  it  had  been  produced  bv  means  ol 
heat  and  pressure.  He  should  like  to  know  if  gelatine  pictures  could  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  glass  by  the  sandblast. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  they  could,  and  were  now  actually  turned 
out  commercially,  but  without  half  tone.  Perhaps  half  tone  might  be  obtained 
by  varying  the  fineness  of  the  sand  at  different  parts  of  the  operations. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  exhibited  some  prints  on  gelatino-bromid*  .  i 

that  he  had  spoilt  them  through  using  a  solution  of  wax  in  benzole  instead  ol 
the  French  chalk  ordinarily  employed  by  him  ;  the  prints  stuck  to  the  gla-*  in 
places,  and  would  not  come  off  without  tearing.  He  did  not  believe  that  good 
wax  had  been  sold  to  him,  for  the  beeswax  used  in  needlework  had  answered 
all  right  with  him  ;  his  advice,  therefore,  was,  “  If  you  ask  for  wax  see  that  yon 
get  it.  ” 

The  Chairman  said  that  reputed  wax  was  often  much  adulterated  with  rosin : 
in  any  case,  ether  was  a  better  solvent  of  it  than  benzole  for  Mr.  Barker's 
purpose. 

Mr.  Ashman  stated  that  when  wax  was  used  for  such  purposes  the  secret  of 
success  was  to  pour  it  on  the  glass  and  rub  it  off  several  times  in  sn  session. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  reputed  white  wax  generally  in  the  market  was  not 
wax  at  all. 

Mr.  Henderson  presented  what  be  stated  to  be  an  interesting  failure,  for 
some  Canada  balsam  applied  to  t  lie  plate  had  dissolved  the  gelatine.  He ’also 
exhibited  several  gelatino-cliloride  prints  on  opal  glass  with  deposited  silver  ol 
a  different  colour  in  the  margins  ;  the  effect  had  been  produced  by  exposin'-'  the 
margins  to  light  after  toning  and  before  fixing.  The  same  effect  had  Keen  pro¬ 
duced  upon  gelatino-cliloride  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  used  printed  newspaper  matter  as  a  pad  for 
gelatino-cliloride  paper  in  the  printing  frame,  and  the  letters  had  appeared  on 
the  finished  positive ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  pads  should  be 
absolutely  black.  The  action  was  due  to  reflection  of  light  ;  he  had  proved 
this  by  using  coloured  printed  matter  as  a  pad. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  used  red  sheet  indiarubber  for  this  purpose  for  nianv 
years. 

The  Chairman  said  that  too  much  care  could  not  be  taken  about  the  pads 
when  printing  upon  glass. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  exposed  the  back  of  an  untoned  albumenbed  print  to  light, 
and  it  was  astonishing  how  much  the  paper  and  the  silver  first  reduced  resisted 
the  luminous  action  ;  the  plan  had  been  used  to  tone  down  the  lights  of  a  print 
without  affecting  the  shadows. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  plan  was  equivalent  to  pasting  ., 
thin  print  upon  a  dark  mount  instead  of  a  light  one. 

The  Chairman  had  been  requested  to  ask  why  a  negative  exposed  to  li/ht 
after  development  took  longer  to  fix  than  if  such  had  not  been  the  ra=e. 

Mr.  Cowan  :  Does  it  ? 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  that  such  was  his  experience. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  perfectly  true,  as  a  fact,  <-o  far  as  collo¬ 
dion  emulsion  was  concerned. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  surmised  that  in  the  film  a  certain  amount  of  bromine  wa- 
set  free  by  light,  thereby  making  the  gelatine  more  insoluble  and  less  pervioi 
to  the  fixing  solution. 

The  Chairman  objected  that  alum  made  the  film  very  impervious,  neverthe¬ 
less,  negatives  so  treated  fixed  rapidly. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  the  liberation  of  bromine  should  make  plat,  - 
fix  quicker. 

Mr.  Haddon  responded  that  chlorine  precipitated  gelatine  by  making  it 
more  insoluble,  so  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  with  bromine. 

Mr.  Barker  having  introduced  the  subject  of  seaweed  gelatines. 

The  Chairman  said  that  specimens  of  algin  were  on  view  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition ;  algin,  he  said,  is  not  itself  soluble,  but  only  some  of  its  com¬ 
pounds  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  hot  water.  He  had  tried  experiments  with  agar-agar, 
which  was  quite  different  from  gelatine. 

Mr.  R.  Jahr  had  tried  some  agar-agar  obtained  in  1SS0  from  Berlin  :  it  only 
dissolved,  and  that  not  freely,  at  a  high  temperature  ;  it  came  out  of  the  con¬ 
taining  vessel  in  clots  ;  he  thought  that  it  decomposed  bromide  of  silver  with¬ 
out  the  action  of  light. 

The  Chairman  had  obtained  some  from  Japan,  where  it  was  used  for  culinary 
imposes  ;  it  formed  jellies  which  would  resist  a  tropical  sun.  He  found  it  to 
ie  unlike  gelatine  ;  it  set,  not  by  cooling,  but  by  contact  with  the  air ;  any 
mineral  acid  stopped  its  setting  properties,  and  bromide  of  silver  in  contact 
with  it  blackened  in  the  dark  ;  its  film  did  not  swell,  and  was  more  like  leather 
than  gelatine.  Mr.  Harrison  could  tell  them  something  about  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  responded  that  Japanese  isinglass  was  often  mistaken 
for  agar-agar ;  the  former  was  an  artificial  product  resembling  an  agglomeration 
of  skins,  and  was  made  from  a  seaweed  by  a  peculiar  freezing  process.  Agar- 
agar  was  a  seaweed  of  another  description,  used  in  its  natural  state,  and  im¬ 
ported  ordinarily  from  Singapore  for  facing  silks  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  i 
resembled  dried  branches  of  thin  coral  in  appearance,  and  before  it  was  wetted 
was  of  astonishing  tenacity. 

The  Chairman  had  been  requested  to  ask  why  a  plate  fixed  more  slowly  in 
strong  than  in  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  supposed  it  to  be  simply  in  consequence  of  its  viscosity. 

Mr.  Haddon  believed  that  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  a  washed  plate,  and 
j  that  the  strong  hyposulphite  had  much  affinity  for  the  water,  therefore,  in 
I  uniting  with  it  somewhat  dried  the  film,  and  made  it  more  leathery.  In  the 
i  absence  of  gelatine  he  thought  that  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  «oda 
would  act  more  vigorously  than  a  weak  one  upon  bromide  of  silver. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  montlily  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th  May, 
— The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pay,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  ancTcoufirmed.  Messrs.  Johnson 
Cook,  J.  Macdonald  Bell,  and  Paul  Lange  were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  the  business  arising  out  of  the  minutes  oi 
the  preceding  meeting,  the  first  matter  being  the  question  of  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  Oldham  Association.  The  Secretary  suggested  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  various  other  photographic  societies,  in 
order  that  by  combination  the  various  railway  companies  might  be  approached 
with  more  effect,  and  ascertaining  if  the  President  and  Secretary  of  each  society 
would  sign  a  petition,  naming  the  number  of  members,  so  that  the  request 
might  carry  weight.  This  suggestion  was  approved. 

The  question  of  an  alteration  in  the  place  of  meeting  was  postponed  for 
further  consideration. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  with  reference  to  the  substitution  of  prizes  for 
the  certificates  annually  issued  to  winners  in  the  eleven  competitions  decided 
annually  at  the  November  meeting.  The  Secretary  read  a  reply  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  made  to  the  Autotype  Company. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Watts  seconded,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  three  money  prizes  of  one 
guinea  each  be  abolished,  and  autotype  copies  of  the  works  of  great  painters  of 
a  definite  value  be  offered  in  each  competition. 

Mr.  Boothrotd  proposed,  and  Mr.  Kirkby  seconded,  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  for  this  year  the  money  prizes  remain  unaltered,  and  that  the  Council 
be  asked  to  consider  the  substitution  of  autotypes  for  the  customary  certificates. 
Tiie  amendment  was  put  and  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Ellerbeck  then 
withdrew  his  motion. 

The  next  business  was  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Annual  Associated  Soiree  of  the  Learned  Societies  of  Liverpool.  Some  objec¬ 
tions  were  raised  to  the  Association  uniting  this  year  with  the  other  societies, 
among  other  grounds,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Committee  respecting  certificates 
gained  by  members  of  the  Association  last  year  in  the  competition  then  in¬ 
augurated. 

This  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  Council  was  authorised  to  renew 
the  annual  guarantee  and  appoint  delegates,  the  late  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  Palmer,  testifying  to  the  uniform  courtesy  and  deference  always  shown 
to  the  societies’  delegates. 

A  proposal  from  Mr.  Beach,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Photographic 
Society,  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  negatives  for  lantern  transparencies, 
was  named  by  the  President,  and  is  to  be  brought  more  fully  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  later  on. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  to  exhibit  a  collection  of 
views  taken  by  him  during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Thompson 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  journey,  illustrating  it  by  two  large  albums  filled 
with  over  200  views  of  the  most  artistic  character.  The  members  were  greatly 
delighted  with  the  number  of  splendid  pictures,  about  15  x  12,  which  adorned 
the  room,  and  which  were  a  source  of  pleasure  during  the  whole  evening.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

A  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  his 
kindness. 

The  Secretary  then  opened  the  question  box,  and  a  series  of  questions  of 
photographic  interest  were  read  and  answered.  An  exchange  book  was  brought 
into  notice,  in  which  members  entered  the  details  of  photographic  apparatus 
which  they  desired  to  dispose  of  by  sale  or  exchange  ;  and,  after  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  had  been  passed,  a  crowded  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  evening  were  some  views  taken  at  Anglesea  by 
Mr.  Lange,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spital,  by  the  Secretary.  A  series  of 
exquisite  large  transparencies  for  window  decoration,  on  plates  developed  with 
soda,  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer.  A  sliding  metallic  tripod  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  met  with  approval. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  outdoor  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Saturday 
last.  The  members  met  at  the  entrance  gates,  Roundhay  Park,  at  2.30  pan. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  members  present. 

Photographs  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  park  are  well  known,  but 
many  of  those  taken  on  Saturday  were  little  “bits”  of  wood  and  water  scenery 
such  as  are  seldom  found  within  a  few  minutes’  drive  of  a  large  town.  The 
waterfall  came  in  for  its  share,  although  some  members  declared  it  to  be  un¬ 
natural  and  inartistic.  The  ivy  castle,  rustic  bridges,  the  glen,  and  upper  lake, 
furnished  several  very  pretty  pictures.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  park,  con¬ 
sequently,  full  of  visitors ;  this  to  some  extent  interfered  Avith  photography, 
especially  (as  most  photographers  knoAv)  in  views  where  people  can  obtrude 
themselves  into  the  picture,  where  they  pose  in  most  inartistic  attitudes.  The 
gorge  Avas  visited  in  quest  of  pictures,  but,  although  a  pretty  Avalk,  there  is 
nothing  that  Avili  form  a  pleasing  picture  in  a  photographic  sense. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  takes  place  on  Saturday,  June  13. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  May  21st,  at  20,  Paradise-street, — 
W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  rules  Averc  next  put  forward  for  discussion,  and  Averc,  Avith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  feAv  alterations,  passed.  That  on  and  after  July  1st  next,  gentle¬ 
men  joining  the  above  pay  an  entrancc-fee  of  5s.  Applications  for  member¬ 
ship  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  43,  Bull-street. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  to  June  11th. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THK  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Section  Avas  -held  on  the  5th  ult.,-  Mr.  II.  .1. 
Newton  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Maurice  N.  Miller,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  Theory  ana  Practice  of  PhntoiHicroijrnplnj 
[see  page  362]. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  in  the  light  of  two  facts,  one  being  that  no 
eyepiece  was  employed  by  Dr.  Miller,  and  the  other  that  there  were  so  many 
troublesome  reflections  arising  from  the  use  of  the  body  or  tube  of  the  miej-o. 
scope  Avhicli  acted  further  in  curtailing  the  field  of  delineation,  the  desirable, 
ness  of  discarding  the  tube  altogether  suggested  itself.  Again,  seeing  that  all 
good  microscopic  objectives  Avere  over-con ected  for  colour  from  the  photo, 
graphic  point  of  view,  he  would  ask  Dr.  Miller  how  he  effected  the  necessary 
correction  so  as  to  make  them  work  to  focus,  lie  (Mr.  Taylor)  was  quite  will 
aware  that  with  the  higher  power  objectives,  such  as  those  doubtless  employed 
by  a  photomicroseopist  of  the  great  experience  of  Dr.  Miller,  there  was  prac¬ 
tical  coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  but  with  the  lower  powers, 
Avhicli  he  thought  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  many,  a  considerable 
degree  of  adjustment  Avas  often  required.  With  regard  to  opaque  objects,  lie 
had  had  great  success  in  photographing  those  most  beautiful  of  all  microscopic 
objects,  the  joolycystina.  When  these  were  mounted  on  a  black  ground,  and  a 
Ioav  power — one  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches — employed  in  photo¬ 
graphing  them,  singularly  fine  results  could  be  obtained.  He  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  great  value  of  the  paper  Avhicli  had  just  been  read,  which  was  in  every 
Avay  Avorthy  of  Dr.  Miller,  avIio  Avas  a  photomicroseopist  of  the  highest  ability. 

Dr.  Miller  explained  that  the  drawing  he  had  made  on  the  board  Avas  not 
intended  to  represent  a  body  of  a  microscope  of  full  length,  but  only  a  short 
one  of  about  three  inches,  this  much  being  convenient  for  inserting  an  analysing 
prism.  In  other  respects  the  tube  could  not  be  too  short.  Concerning  the 
correction  of  the  objectives  for  the  actinic  focus,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
j  about  this,  but  trusted  to  the  cell  of  coloured  liquid  which  was  interposed  in 
the  path  of  the  light,  and  which  answered  every  purpose.  Agreeing  with  Mr. 
Taylor  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  j volycystina,  and  Avith  the  advantage  of  employ¬ 
ing  low  powers  for  such  objects,  he  said  his  pupils  abvays  aspired  after  high 
powers,  and  the  less  experience  they  had  the  higher  in  this  direction  did  they 
aim ;  no  power  ever  made  was  strong  enough  for  some  of  them  at  first,  but  they 
eventually  acquired  more  sense. 

A  vote  of  thanks  Avas  unanimously  awarded  Dr.  Miller  for  his  paper,  and, 
after  some  conversation  relative  to  excursions  in  the  forthcoming  summer,  upon 
Avhicli  nothing  Avas  decided,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Leon,  prefaces  liis  remarks 
by  stating  that  the  subject  which  he  treats  of  is  a  “  hackneyed”  one,  let 
him,  however,  rest  assured  that  any  experiments  intelligently  carried  out, 
having  for  their  object  improvements  in  the  method  of  de\Teloping  gelatine 
plates  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  daily  engaged  in  that  occupation.  Whilst  fully  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  experiments  generally,  which  Mr.  Leon  has  recorded,  there 
is  one  point  in  particular,  which  is  so  utterly  at  ATariance  with  my  own 
experience  that  I  cannot  forbear  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Leon  says,  “  Pvro  does  not  give  density,”  this  statement  before  me, 
Avith  the  fact  of  my  having  had  to  resort  to  what  must  now  seem  a  prodigal 
use  of  pyro,  when  developing  some  of  my  negatives  of  instantaneous  views 
of  London,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  drachm  for  a  10  x  8  plate  simply 
staggers  me.  I  could  by  no  other  means,  which  I  knew  of,  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  printing  density  when  using  extremely  rapid  plates.  Will  Mr.  Leon 
kindly  explain  aAvay  this  seeming  difficulty. 

Like  Mr.  Leon  I  have  been  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ammonia 
developer ;  but  having  recently  seen  a  number  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
negatives  obtained  by  Beech’s  method  of  developing.  I  have  taken  to  it 
and  am  gradually,  and  I  think  surely,  becoming  a  convert  thereto. 

Mr.  Leon’s  closing  remarks  are  really  too  sxveeping.  He  says,  “  Unless 
a  make  of  plates  Avili  develope  Avith  any  developer  without  green  fog  it 
should  be  discarded.”  Noav,  I  have  always  held  and  still  maintain  that 
the  green  tinge,  to  Avhich  has  been  applied  the  gross  misnomer  “  green 
fog,”  is  a  valuable  as  well  as  an  inherent  property  of  a  good  gelatine 
plate,  and  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  discard  that  batch  of  plates 
which  does  not  possess  it.  I  may  be  thought  heretical  on  this  point,  but 
if  I  err  it  i3  some  kind  of  satisfaction  to  knoAv  that  I  do  so  in  good  com¬ 
pany. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  W.  Cobb. 

Woolwich,  June  8,  1885.  ♦ - 

COLLODIO-GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Ernest  Graham  is  working  in 
the  same  direction  as  myself.  His  article,  A  Plea  for  Collodion  (May 
22nd),  interests  me  much,  and  I  await  the  further  portion  of  it  with  the 
liveliest  hope. 

Some  time  last  year  I  Avrote  to  you  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  system 
I  was  working.  Every  one  seemed  so  fast  asleep  over  their  gelatine  plates 
that  not  the  slightest  reference  v/as  made  to  the  subject  by  any  other 
experimenter ;  but  now,  one  at  least,  is  alive  to  the  great  advantage  of 
these  plates. 


June  5,  1885] 
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I  was  out  last  week  at  Cromer  with  two  whole  plates  prepared  with 
collodion  emulsion  (Beechey’s  formula),  and  afterwards  treated  with  a  very 
rapid  gelatine  emulsion  (Henderson’s  formula).  Both  the  plates  were 
exposed  on  the  same  subject — by  the  sea,  and  to  one  plate  I  gave,  with  stop 
„4  sixteen  seconds  and  the  other  eight  seconds.  The  first  was  hopelessly 
over-exposed,  and  the  other  with  eight  seconds,  same  stop,  was  rather  too 
much.  It  developed  up  at  fence  and  fixed  immediately  the  hypo  was 
poured  on.  The  detail  ivas  very  much  finer  than  a  gelatine  plate,  which  T 
exposed  at  same  time.  This  quality  lends  itself  to  the  production  of 
small  negatives  for  subsequent  enlargement,  as  gelatine  gives  such 
coarseness  owing  to  the  size  of  grain.  Development  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  developer  as  used  for  gelatine  plates.  I  prefer  soda  with 
sulphite,  and  citrate  of  soda  thus  : — 


Sulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce. 

Citrate  ,,  .  1  drachm 

Water  to  make  up  to .  20  ounces. 


add  two  grains  of  dry  pyro  to  one  ounce  of  above,  and  just  before  pouring 
over  the  plate,  add  about  one  drachm  of  saturated  solution  of  washing  soda. 

If  desired,  density  can  be  obtained  in  tli8  old  way  with  pyro  and  citric 
acid  and  silver,  or  it  can  be  done  by  any  of  the  usual  processes  for  gelatine 
plates. 

.In  preparing  the  plates  I  use  French  chalk  as  substratum,  then  coat 
with  unwashed  collodion  emulsion,  let  set,  then  wash  in  warm  water  (about 
120  degrees),  drain  pretty  closely  and  while  the  plate  is  still  warm  coat 
with  gelatine  emulsion  and  drain  off.  It  is  desirable  to  put  the  plates  on 
the  levelling  shelf  to  set  the  gelatine,  then  rear  up  to  dry  in  the  cupboard 
or  open  room.  They  dry  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  gelatine  plates.  If 
dipped  in  alcohol  they  dry  very  rapidly. 

These  plates  ought,  in  theory,  to  possess  another  very  good  property,  in 
the  absence  of  halation,  as  the  back  film,  collodion,  is  of  a  decidedly  orange 
colour,  and,  if  the  collodion  emulsion  be  made  with  zinc,  very  opaque. 

Hoping  the  number  of  experimenters  in  this  direction  will  increase  with 
good  resulting  from  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  G.  Y.  J.  Poirin. 

Streatham,  June  1st,  1885. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  exposed  two  plates  on  the  same  subject, 
one  a  collodio-bromide  and  the  other  a  collodio-gelatine.  To  the  first  I 
gave  ten  seconds,  and  it  was  under-exposed ;  to  the  second  I  gave  one 
second,  and  it  was  decidedly  overdone. 


PAPER  NEGATIVE S— SUGGE STIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  introduction  into  the  market  of  a  sensitised  paper 
for  making  negatives  is  very  interesting  to  amateurs  abroad.  Because  the 
weight  of  glass  plates  is  a  very  serious  impediment  to  those  who  travel 
about  much.  And  in  order  to  take  a  large  number  of  pictures,  they  have 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  smallest  possible  apparatus,  and  this  is  a 
very  satisfactory  alternative. 

Hence  the  possibility  of  taking  paper  negatives  has  been  hailed  by  such 
with  joy,  and  the  reports  of  experiments  with  the  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  have  been  read  with  eagerness. 

But  while  great  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  rid  of  the  weight  of 
glass  plates  by  using  paper,  no  special  kind  of  apparatus  seems  to  have 
been  made  adapted  to  the  requirement  of  the  new  method.  With  sensitised 
paper  for  making  negatives,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  have  a  camera  in 
which  all  the  trouble  of  removing  the  focussing-glass,  inserting  the 
slides,  and  such  like  bother  and  waste  of  time  attendant  upon  the  present 
kind  of  apparatus,  would  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  practicability  of 
taking  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  rapid  succession.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  take,  say,  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty  pictures  without  the  lumber  of 
a  lot  of  dark  slides  or  changing  boxes. 

So  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  two  needs  which  will  have  to  be  met  in 
the  apparatus  for  taking  paper  negatives — first,  simplicity  of  focussing  ; 
and  second,  possibility  of  taking  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  first  need  may  be  provided  for  by  having  two  lenses — one  for 
focussing,  and  the  other  for  taking  with.  These  would  have  to  be 
exactly  of  the  same  focus,  and  connected  together,  moving  in  two  distinct 
cameras,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  Of  course,  the  upper  camera 
might  be  made  of  the  lightest  material  possible.  Cameras  of  the  kind 
supplied  by  Marion  A  Co.  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  With  a  camera  of 
tliis  description,  it  is  possible  to  take  the  picture  instantly  on  finishing 
the  focussing  operation,  which  is  oftentimes  a  great  advantage,  and  effects 
may  be  secured  which  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  second,  and  more  difficult  requirement,  I 
throw  out  a  suggestion,  which  I  hope  some  firm  will  take  up  and  try  its 
practicability.  It  is  this :  could  not  the  lower  and  real  camera  be 
provided  with  two  rollers,  on  the  principle  of  American  organettes,  on  one 
of  which  the  unexposed  paper  might  be  wound,  and  unwound  on  to  the 
other  as  exposures  were  made.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
conceivable  reason  why  a  camera  could  not  be  made  with  two  rollers,  one 
at  the  bottom,  and  one  on  the  top,  with  the  paper  running  between  them 
through  the  camera.  The  rollers,  of  course,  would  be  provided  with 
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springs,  to  keep  them  rigid,  and  also  to  keep  the  paper  perfectly  straight 
and  tight  in  the  camera.  Tightness  as  well  as  flatness  might  be  secured 
i  by  placing  the  rollers  a  little  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  paper 
might  lie  flat  on  a  perfectly  flat  board,  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
focussing  glass. 

The  only  difficulty  to  me  appears  to  lie  in  the  need  of  some  means  of 
accurately  determining  the  amount  to  unwind  for  each  picture.  Because 
without  this  means  it  would  be  impossible  to  cut  up  the  roll  into  the 
respective  portions  exposed  before  proceeding  to  develope.  But  this  is  no 
doubt  a  matter  of  detail  which  ingenuity  will  solve. 

This,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  kind  of  apparatus  needed  for  the  use 
of  the  new  paper-negative  process.  And  when  there  is  some  sucli 
apparatus  invented,  which  will  preclude  all  the  bother  and  waste  of  time 
now  necessary,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  travelling  amateurs. 

The  College,  Serampore,  India,  May  11th,  1885.  T.  R.  Edward-. 

[\Ve  publish  the  above  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  an  impetu- 
may  be  given  to  inventive  genius  on  the  required  directions.  But  our 
correspondent  appears  to  be  unaware  that  his  idea  is  at  least  thirty 
years  old  and  that  in  a  practical  form  it  lias  been  before  the  public  iii 
Warner ke’s  “  roller  slide  "  for  a  period  of  ten  years. — Eos.' 

DEFECTS  IN  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  received  a  large  quantity  of  dry  plates  from 
a  good  Continental  maker,  and,  on  opening  the  cases,  imagine  my  disap¬ 
pointment  on  finding  the  plates  gave  unmistakable  fog,  which,  starting  at 
the  edges,  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  centre,  leaving  the  space  protected  by 
the  separations  pretty  clear.  This  is  my  first  experience  of  the  kind  ;  the 
plates  having  been  tried  before  leaving  Europe  and  having  been  well 
packed,  damp  or  quality  of  paper  used  in  wrapping  being  beyond  sus¬ 
picion,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  unless  the  fog  was  due  to  the 
straw  in  which  the  packets  were  packed,  it  had  no  other  cause  but  the 
bad-keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion  used,  six  months  having  elapsed  ere 
the  goods  arrived  at  their  destination. 

I  have  tried  various  ways  to  remove  this  fog,  and  found  it  to  yield  to 
several  substances,  such  as  red  prussiate,  potass  bichromate,  potass  per¬ 
manganate,  Ac.,  but  they  all  impair  more  or  less  the  sensitiveness  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  plates  unfit  for  studio  work. 

Now  I  would  consider  it  an  immense  service  rendered  to  one  living  in 
this  remote  part  of  the  world,  away  from  plate-makers  and  every  assist¬ 
ance,  if,  through  your  valuable  correspondence  column,  you  could  pre¬ 
scribe  a  practicable  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  I  have  no  doubt  there  must  be 
some  other  substances  that  will  do  it  effectually.  By  so  doing  you  would 
greatly  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  F.  Gr.or>. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  May  4,  1885. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  common  with  most  other  members  of  the  Society, 
no  doubt,  I  read  with  the  deepest  regret  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle's  com¬ 
munication  in  your  last  issue.  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pringle's 
“suggestions”  —  so  far  as  they  could  possibly  be  entertained  by  the 
Council — were  still  sub  judice,  and  therefore  not  ripe  for  publication  in 
your  columns,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  Mr.  Tringle  himself  must 
now  feel  that  he  has  done  an  unwise  thing  for  his  own  interests,  though 
he  may  have  considerably  simplified  matters  for  the  Council. 

By  what  right  as  a  member  of  the  Society  (I  ask  the  question  as  a  fellow 
member  with  equal  rights)  does  Mr.  Pringle  address  the  Council — the 
governing  body — in  the  peremptory  manner  he  has  done?  By  what 
friendly  advice  has  he  acted  in  putting  forward  his  suggestions  thus 
boldly,  based  as  they  are  upon  one  experience  as  juror  in  Tall  Mall,  and 
one  other  “in  another  place.”  Does  Mr.  Pringle  imagine  that  other 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  had  longer  experience  in  the  same  line 
than  his  own — including  the  President,  whose  years  of  service  in  the 
Society  number  nearly  as  many  as  Mr.  Pringle  can  yet  place  to  his  earl  hlv 
credit — have  not  the  interests  alike  of  photography  and  of  the  Society 
quite  as  much  at  heart  as  he  himself  has?  Docs  he  think  that  the  hour' 
and  days  of  time  freely  given  year  after  year  in  bringing  the  annual 
exhibition  to  its  present  state  of  popularity  have  not  entitled  them  to  fancy 
they  know  what  they  are  doing  and  how  to  do  it.  at  least  as  well  as  his 
small  experience  can  have  taught  him  ?  Does  he  dream  that  the  membe r- 
(or  “the  public”)  will  follow  him,  a  comparatively,  and  until  he  was 
recently  awarded  a  medal  by  the  same  Society,  an  entirely  unknown  man. 
rather  than  the  unassuming  but  more  diligent  friends  of  photography  and 
of  the  Society  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  ungrudgingly  given  their  time 
and  labour  without  hope  or  expectation  of  recompense  ? 

I  do  not  “  pause  for  a  reply,”  but  without  hesitation  I  give  one,  namely, 
that  if  Mr.  Pringle  thinks  anything  of  the  sort  he  is  sorely  mistaken.  1 
say  this  as  a  member  simply,  and  after  hearing  the  opinions  of  many 
other  members,  though  I  sign  myself,  yours,  Ac., 

June  3rd,  1885.  '  ‘  A  Member  or  the  Cocmtir. 
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iExfftattge  (Jolutnn. 


I  will  give  good  ’  exchange  in  artists’ work  for  a  single  12x10  dark  slide. — 
Address,  George  Atkinson,  40,  Cambrian-view,  Chester. 

1  will  exchange  a  zither,  cost  35s.,  for  an  indoor  background  or  anything  useful 
in  photography.  —  Address,  Photographer,  10,  St.  Augustine’s-parade, 
Bristol. 

Wanted,  sea-view  background  in  exchange  for  number  of  hand-painted  lantern 
slides  and  other  things. — Address,  Sherman,  Photographer,  Pier  Studio, 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Will  exchange  last  ten  years’  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  clean 
and  perfect,  for  Bigelow’s  Album  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  Moscrop,  Kendal. 

Wanted,  instantaneous  shutter  (preferably  “Phantom”  or  “Phoenix”);  ex¬ 
change  ivory-handled  revolver,  six  chambers,  quick  firing. — Address,  H.  H. 
Dore,  39,  Bruton-street,  W. 

Wanted,  half-plate  square  bellows  camera  in  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer  repeat¬ 
ing-back  camera,  to  take  two  cartes  on  half-plate,  and  excellent  portrait  lens. 
Address,  F.  Pugh,  13,  Eccleston-road,  Ealing  Dean,  W. 

No.  1  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  4d  Dallmeyer.  Wanted,  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical 
for  7:1 x  41  views,  Ross’  or  Dallmeyer’s  wide  angle  for  81  x  61  or  12  x  10. — 
Address,  George  Patterson,  The  Studio,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

I  will  exchange  my  fifty-two  inch  Coventry-made  bicycle  roadster,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  for  good  outdoor  12  x  10  or  12  x  12  camera  and  view  lens,  tripod,  &c. 
Will  pay  difference  in  cash,  if  any.— Address,  Photo,  3,  South-street,  Rom¬ 
ford,  Essex. 

Will  exchange  a  Cadett’s  patent  pneumatic  shutter,  taking  lenses  of  flange 
diameter  of  two  and  three-eights  and  smaller,  for  Photographic  News  prior 
to  1884  ;  those  years  just  before  (i.e.,  1883,  1882,  1881,  &c.)  preferred.  Also 
wanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1877  and  1 878.  — 
Address,  W.  H.  Woolf,  1,  Nelson-street,  Hull. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  81  x  61  or  larger  rapid  rectilinear  lens  by  any  good  maker  ; 
also  camera  wanted  with  three  or  more  double  dark  slides  ;  must  be  good. 
Will  give  handsome  lady’s  gold  ring,  nearly  new,  set  with  corals  and  pearls, 
lady’s  necklet  and  locket,  or  gentleman’s  diamond  ring  and  diamond  scarf 
pin. — Address,  E.  W.  C.  Hopkins,  1,  Bailey-road,  Southsea. 

I  will  exchange  10x8  camera,  bellows  body,  folding  base,  two  dark  slides, 
movable  front,  brass  bound,  rack  and  pinion,  for  quarter-plate  tourist’s  set 
(McKellen’s),  with  dark  slides,  or  5x4;  also  good  English  portrait  lens, 
quarter-plate,  and  quarter-plate  Voightlander,  for  backgrounds,  good,  or 
accessories  for  studio. — Address,  Btjnn  &  Coldbeck,  41,  Norman-road,  and 
26,  Gensing-road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Wanted,  a  Ross’  No.  6  portable  symmetrical  lens  with  rotating  stops ;  will 
exchange  a  first-class  balustrade  and  pedestal  combined,  as  good  as  new. 
Also  exterior  and  interior  backgrounds  with  bookcase  and  fireplace  com¬ 
bined  ;  will  exchange  both  backgrounds  for  a  Seavey’s  interior  background. 
Photographs  can  be  sent. — Address,  W.  Illingworth,  Photographic  Artist, 
Blackburn-road,  Accrington,  Lancashire. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  whole-plate  burnisher,  fitted  with  atmospheric  gas 
burner,  nearly  new,  and  in  good  condition,  small  model  steam-engine, 
quarter-plate  camera  and  lens,  one  single  slide,  quartei’-plate  bath  and 
dipper,  whole-plate  bath  and  dipper,  5x4  view  lens  ?  Wanted,  half-plate 
folding  camera,  swing  back,  and  double  slides,  with  or  without  tripod,  or 
cash  adjustment. — Address,  S.  Stdey,  419,  Kingsland-road,  London. 

For  exchange,  Bayliss  &  Thomas  excelsior  foldingt  ricycle,  electro-plated,  with 
“King  of  the  Road”  head  lamp,  bell,  and  tool-bag  complete,  cost  £24  ;  also 
large  square  rigid  camera,  by  Meagher,  for  plates  from  10  x  12  to  24  x  20 ; 
Seavey’s  boat ;  two  large  glass  dipping  baths  ;  cameo  press  by  Marion,  cost 
£5  5s.,  for  cabinets  and  cartes;  various  dies  for  same;  three  patent  spring 
blind  rollers  for  studio  ;  and  carte  rolling  press.  Wanted,  10x8  or  10x12 
bellows  camera,  by  McKellen  or  other  good  maker,  with  three  or  more  dark 
slides. — Address,  E.  Grant,  Swindon,  Wilts. 


Alfred. — The  character  of  the  negative  forwarded  is  quite  unsuited  for  photo¬ 
lithography.  The  lines  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  in  your  negative  they 
are  badly  veiled.  The  negative  required  is  a  very  dense  one  with  perfectly 
transparent  lines. 

T.  A.  J. — By  employing  indiarubber  solution  the  prints  may  be  mounted  with¬ 
out  cockling  the  paper ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  it,  because  in  time  the 
rubber  perishes,  and  then  the  prints  leave  the  mounts.  Better  keep  to  the 
gelatine  and  alcohol  mixture. 

G.  O.  Gould. — Any  optician  will  replace  the  broken  lens  in  the  condenser  with 
a  new  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  different  it  it 
were  one  of  the  glasses  of  a  photographic  lens  that  was  broken-  it-  replace¬ 
ment  would  be  a  somewhat  costly  affair. 

S.  W.  R. — Commercial  dry  plate  makers  do  not  publish  their  formula,  nor  do 
they  their  methods  of  working.  We  imagine  very  few  treat  the  emulsion  with 
bichromate  of  potash.  If  you  try  that  plan  you  must  be  very  careful  to  wash 
the  whole  of  the  bichromate  out,  otherwise  the  plates  will  prove  very  slow. 

F.  Billing. — Opal  glass  grained  by  the  sandblast  process  is  somewhat  lower  in 
price  than  that  ground  by  hand.  Many  artists  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter, 
because  it  is  usually  freer  from  scratches  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the 
grain  of  the  hand-ground  for  working  upon  ;  they  say  it  has  a  better  “  tooth." 

Novice. — The  plate  “A”  appears  to  be  stained  through  want  of  rocking  while 
in  the  developing  solution.  The  fault  of  “  B”  is  that  it  is  very  much  over¬ 
exposed,  and  the  image  was  not  focussed.  “C"  has  the  same  faults  as  “  B” 
but  in  a  minor  degree.  With  a  little  more  experience  you  will  be  able  to 
overcome  your  present  difficulties. 

T.  A.  Harrison. — The  best  method  for  you  to  employ  for  ascertaining  whether 
there  be  much  or  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  to  procure  a  Mason’s 
hygrometer  (a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer),  and  take  readings  daily,  or 
oftener  if  required.  The  instrument  should  be  kept  in  the  apartment  in 
which  you  conduct  the  drying  operations. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Malan,  M.A. — The  cause  of  the  staining  is  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  water  in  which  the  prints  were  first  washed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
dish  had  at  some  time  or  other  been  used  for  fixing,  and  the  hyposulphite 
had  penetrated  into  the  ware ;  then  the  water  standing  in  it  for  a  time 
soaked  it  out  again,  hence  the  source  of  contamination. 

Citizen. — One  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  safest,  methods  of 
stripping  a  collodion  film  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  obtain  a  reversed  negative 
for  printing  from,  is  as  follows  : — Place  the  negative  on  a  levelling  stand  and 
pour  on  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a  trace  of  gly¬ 
cerine  ;  allow  the  gelatine  to  set  and  finally  dry ;  the  film  may  then  easily 
be  detached.  The  glass  plate  should  be  waxed  or  rubbed  over  with  French 
chalk  before  the  collodion  is  applied. 

G.  J.  J.  B.— We  strongly  suspect,  your  assertion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  the  solution  was  poured  into  a  dirty  or,  say,  a  chemically-unclean 
bottle,  otherwise  such  a  deposit  is  perfectly  unaccountable.  The  treatment 
most  likely  to  restore  the  solution  to  a  working  condition  is  to  carefully 
filter  out  the  deposit,  then  neutralise  it  with  oxide  of  silver,  ami  place  it  in 
the  sun  in  a  white  glass  bottle  for  a  few'  days  ;  again  filter  and  render  acid 
with  nitric  acid.  If  after  this  treatment  it  is  not  restored  to  working  order 
you  had  better  throw  down  the  silver  as  chloride  and  add  to  the  residues. 

- + - 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.— The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  June  10,  will  be  Toning 
Ready-Sensitised  Paper.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Pinner.  Trains  from  Baker-street  at  2.29  and  2.59. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  last  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  June  9th,  ut 
eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  will 
reopen  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Bird’s  paper,  On  the  Reproduction  of  Pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  exhibit  illustrations  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  colour ;  and  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  will  read  a 
paper  On  the  New  Sensitive  Paper  as  a.  Substitute  for  Glass. 


- - - - - 

anstoers  to  ©orresponlents. 


W.  ScotT. — Messrs,  llxlee  &  Horne,  31,  Aldermanburyq  L.  C. ,  will  supply  what 
you  require. 

Alexander  Lawrie  &  Co. — So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  agent  for  the 
goods  in  this  country. 

A.  Z.  A.— No  advantage  whatever  in  making  the  hyposulphite  solution  stronger 
than  you  are  now  using. 

Gelatine. — There  is  no  patent  in  existence  for  the  manufacture  of  emulsion  in 
the  dried  state.  There  was  one,  but  it  expired  long  since. 

Printer. — The  sample  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  old  and  discoloured  will  not 
act  injuriously  on  the  bath  ;  you  may  employ  it  with  safety. 

George  Atkinson. — We  are  unable  to  give  the  desired  information.  Better 
write  to  the  publisher  of  the  work,  if  you  know  the  address  ;  we  do  not. 

A.  O’Connor. — The  probable  weight  (to  carry  into  the  field)  of  such  an  outfit 
as  you  require  would  be  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  ;  that  is  exclusive  of  the 
lenses. 

New  Name. — Benzine  is  another  name  for  benzole.  This  answers  your  four 
queries.  Benzoline  is  a  different  material,  and  if  you  employed  that  it  will 
quite  account  for  your  failure. 

B.  B. — The  only  disadvantage  is  that  it  causes  the  lens  to  be  slightly — very 
slightly— slower  in  action.  Do  not  tamper  with  the  instrument ;  you  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  work  any  improvement,  and  may  do  considerable  injury. 

R.  Simmons. — When  parts  are  mentioned  the  usual  custom  is  to  take  parts  by 
weight  for  the  solids  and  by  measure  for  the  liquids.  You  will  find  this  plan 
answer  quite  well  in  oractice,  as  a  rule.  Certainly  it  will  in  the  formula 
mentioned. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  June  4, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLLODIO-GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

As  the  subject  of  collodio-gelatine  dry  plates,  or  plates  prepared 
with  collodion  emulsion  and  subsequently  treated  with  a  more 
rapid  gelatine  emulsion,  has  been  recently  revived  by  Air. 
Ernest  Graham,  the  moment  appears  an  opportune  one  for 
reverting  to  some  earlier  experiments  made  by  ourselves  in  the 
same  direction  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Before  commencing,  however,  we  may  suggest,  or  rather 
point  out,  that  a  collodion  emulsion  is  by  no  means  a  sine  qud 
non,  as  not  only  is  the  term  equally  applicable  to  collodion 
plates  prepared  with  the  bath  and  subsequently  coated  with 
gelatine  emulsion,  but  such  plates  would  very  probably  be 
found  to  yield  better  or,  at  least,  quicker  results,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  sundry  other  advantages  which  would 
recommend  them  to  many.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
bromide  process  with  the  bath — Major  Bussell’s  rapid  tannin 
process  in  fact — readily  gave  plates  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  rivalling,  in  that  respect,  perhaps  the  most  rapid 
of  the  later  collodion  emulsion  methods.  Further  than  this  a 
bath  plate,  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  iodide  of  silver, 
can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  made  into  a  dry  plate  equal,  if 
not  superior  in  rapidity,  to  the  most  carefully  and  elaborately 
prepared  emulsion. 

With  a  high  degree  of  initial  sensitiveness  assured  before¬ 
hand,  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  bath  method  should 
be  adopted ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
present  users  of  gelatine  plates  who  may  desire  to  adopt  the 
“combination  process,”  would  prefer  to  employ  the  old  familiar 
mode  of  preparation  instead  of  adopting  a  new  and  somewhat 
troublesome  one.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  large  quantity  of  iodide  into  the  film  without 
lowering  the  sensitiveness  specially  commends  this  modification 
of  Mr.  Graham’s  plan  for  certain  purposes,  more  particularly  m 
connection  with  subjects  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
halation,  we  think  that  the  claims  of  the  bath  will  not  be 
entirely  ignored. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  working  formula)  for  such  modi¬ 
fications,  we  cannot,  of  course,  give  any  information  without 
careful  trial.  That  a  plain  bromised  collodion  film  sensitised  in 
a  bath  of  suitable  strength — say  eighty  grams  to  the  ounce 
washed  and  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  emulsion, 
would  give  as  high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  any  collodio- 
bromide  film  similarly  treated  we  arc  certain ;  for  both  Major 
Russell  and  Air.  Griffiths,  of  Birmingham,  both  some  years  ago 
produced  excellent  instantaneous  work  with  dry  plates  so 
prepared,  and  without — be  it  understood — the  accelerating 
influence  of  the  more  rapid  gelatine  emulsion. 

But  as  to  what  proportion  of  iodide  could  be  safely  introduced 


without  injurious  effect  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say,  or  whether 
an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  as  usually  employed  in 
wet-plate  work,  would  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for  rapidity. 
We  can,  however,  say  that  we  have  prepared  batli  films  of  great 
sensitiveness  for  dry  plates  years  ago  w  ith  collodion  containing 
equal  parts  of  bromide  and  iodide,  and  even  with  the  ordinary 
negative  portrait  collodion. 

We  may  add  that  while  the  manipulations  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  wet  collodion  films  would  be  peifec  tl\ 
familiar  to  most  operators,  the  trouble  would  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  preparation  and  washing  of  an  emulsion-film 
containing  free  silver,  the  greater  portion  by  far  of  that  tiouble 
consisting  in  the  washing — equally  necessary  in  eithei  case. 

Turning  again  to  collodion  emulsion  with  which  all  our 
collodio-gelatine  experiments  have  been  made,  we  can  fully 
coincide  with  Air.  Graham’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  pyroxi- 
linc.  It  is,  as  he  points  out,  highly  essential  that  the  film  be 
porous  and  absorbent.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  mcielv  c<>\ei  an 
impermeable  and  “  varuishy  ”  layer  of  comparatively  insensitive 
collodion  with  auother  stratum  of  more  rapid  gelatine.  This 
may  appear  inexplicable  if  we  recall  Captain  Abnex  s  expci  i- 
ments,  some  years  ago,  with  superposed  films  in  \\hkh  the 
chemical  action  set  up  in  the  development  of  an  exposed  film 
transferred  itself  to  an  unexposed  film  with  which  it  was  placed 
in  intimate  contact.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
experiments  were  conducted  with  collodion  films,  in  which  the 
resistance  to  developing  action  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
case  of  gelatine,  and,  moreover,  that  the  difference  between  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  two  films  was  not,  probablx,  nearl\ 
great  as  when  collodion  and  gelatine  emulsion  aic  employed 
together.  In  the  latter  case  most  likely  the  more  intimate 
contact  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide,  ensured  by  the 
absorption  of  the  gelatine  preparation  into  the  pores  of  the 
underlying  collodion  film,  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
requisite  decree  of  conductivity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  accelerating  action  of  the 
gelatine  emulsion  is  similar  in  character  to  that  in  l  aptain 
Abney’s  experiments,  for  if  a  collodio-gelatine  plate,  prepared 
with  a  properly  absorbent  collodion,  be  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
the  image  will  be  entirely  dissolved  leaving  cleai  glass,  t  ms 
showing  that  the  bromide  in  both  collodion  and  gelatine  films 
has  been  reduced.  This  result  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
mere  action  of  light,  aided  by  development,  upon  the  collodion 
film,  because  with  a  similar  exposure  without  the  accelerating 
influence  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  the  developed  image  would 

be  extremely  faint  and  superficial. 

If  the  nitric-acid  experiment  be  attempted  upon  a  co  o<  > 
gelatine  plate,  in  the  preparation  of  which  a  homy  and 
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unsuitable  collodion  lias  been  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
image  is  entirely  confined  to  the  surface  layer  of  gelatine  ;  for 
if  the  latter  be  removed  by  means  of  hot  water  and  gentle 
friction  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  or  a  tuft  of  cotton,  the  under 
film  of  collodion  will  be  found  perfectly  intact. 

Another  instance  of  the  importance  of  porosity  in  the 
collodion-film  may  be  noted  here.  If  a  suitable  collodion  be 
employed  the  physical  character  of  the  gelatine-emulsion  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance,  provided  it  be  sensitive  and  free 
from  fog.  Thus  we  have  successfully  used  a  decomposed 
emulsion,  i.e.,  one  which  had  become  perfectly  liquid  by  keep¬ 
ing.  But  this  same  emulsion  applied  to  a  “  horny  ”  film  and 
allowed  to  dry  certainly  developed  an  image,  but  this  easily 
washed  or  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  collodion  film  untouched. 

We  intend  to  resume  the  subject  next  week. 

- - - — - — ♦  — - - - 

WAX  AND  WAXING. 

Opinions  appear  to  be  still  as  divided  as  ever  as  to  whether 
beeswax,  or  French  chalk,  is  the  better  material  wherewith  to 
treat  a  glass  plate  in  order  to  prevent  the  permanent  adhesion 
of  a  photograph  to  its  surface.  Without  entering  into  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  we  shall  simply  content 
ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  the  one,  wherein  wax  is  em¬ 
ployed.  We  notice,  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Association,  a  fortnight  since,  that  this  subject 
was  brought  under  notice,  and  some  examples  of  failure  from 
its  use  were  exhibited.  Failure,  with  the  waxing  method, 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  experience,  until  the  working 
details  of  it  are  understood,  then  success  becomes  easy 
enough. 

One  of  the  principal  essentials  in  the  waxing  process  is,  that 
the  wax  employed  be  pure  ;  also,,  that  it  is  of  the  right  cha¬ 
racter.  Beeswax,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is,  more  frequently 
than  not,  considerably  adulterated ;  the  principal  adulterants 
being  resin,  tallow,  stearine,  spermaceti,  starch,  etc.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  either  of  these  substances  renders  the  wax  totally  unfit 
for  our  present  purpose.  One  of  the  worst  varieties  of  wax  in 
the  market,  for  photographic  purposes,  is  the  so-called  “  white 
wax”  of  the  chemists,  for  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  obtained 
free  from  adulteration.  Often  it  contains  as  much  as  half  its 
weight  of  spermaceti.  There  are  several  simple  tests  by  which 
any  of  the  above  adulterations  may  be  easily  detected,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them  here,  as  pure  beeswax  can  always  be 
secured  by  getting  it  direct  from  some  farmhouse  or  cottage,  in 
the  country,  where  bees  are  kept.  A  supply,  drawn  from  such 
a  source,  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  free  from  sophistication, 
and  a  small  quantity  will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  the  photogi'apher  for  a  long  period. 

The  best  plan  of  applying  the  wax,  to  the  plate,  is  first  to 
dissolve  it  in  some  solvent,  such  as  benzole,  ether,  or  turpentine. 
As  the  purity  of  the  wax  is  so  essential  to  successful  working, 
it  will  be  manifest  that  the  solvent  also  must  be  free  from  greasy 
or  resinous  matter,  and,  on  this  account,  turpentine  should  be 
avoided.  Ether  answers  very  well  indeed,  so  does  benzole,  if  it 
be  of  the  best  quality.  That  known  in  commerce  as  “  No.  1  ” 
is  the  kind  to  be  selected.  It  is  this  we  always  employ  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  prefer  it  to  ether.  The  proportion  of  wax  to 
solvent  is  about  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  solution  is 
always  turbid,  as  the  whole  of  the  wax  does  not  dissolve.  By 
allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  the  undissolved 
part  will  subside,  when  the  clear  portion  may  be  decanted  for 
use,  or,  if  desired,  the  solution  can  be  filtered  through  paper. 
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The  turbidity,  however,  does  no  harm,  hence  this  treatment  in 
practice  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  waxing  of  a  glass  plate,  for  photographic  purposes,  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  polishing  furni¬ 
ture  with  beeswax.  Some  little  knack  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  successfully,  but,  when  once  it  is  acquired,  it  is  surprising 
how  easity  and  quickly  a  number  of  plates  may  be  prepared. 
Here  is  the  mode  : — 

A  little  of  the  solution  is  poured  on  to  the  plate  and  evenly 
distributed  with  a  pledget  of  soft  rag,  with  a  circular  motion, 
the  rubbing  being  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  solvent  has 
evaporated.  The  surface  must  then  be  polished  with  a  pledget 
of  old  soft  flannel,  until  nothing  can  be  distinguished  upon 
the  glass,  except,  perhaps,  that  its  surface  may  appear 
rather  less  brilliant  than  before  the  wax  was  applied.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  glass  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  as  for  a 
negative ;  but,  after  it  has  once  been  used,  it  should  not  again 
be  wetted,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  picture  to  stick.  If  the 
waxing  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  the  print  will  leave 
the  glass  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  use  the  next  time  it  is 
required. 

When  a  plate  is  used  for  the  first  time,  and  the  waxing  has 
not  been  perfect,  the  print  may  possibly  stick  in  one  or  two 
isolated  patches  ;  when  this  happens,  the  paper  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  not  by  wetting.  The 
flannel  employed  for  polishing  will  be  found  to  work  much 
better  after  it  has  been  well  used,  and  become  thoroughly  charged 
with  the  wax.  Indeed,  before  commencing  to  use  a  new  piece, 
it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  saturate  it  two  or  three  times 
with  the  solution,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  In  cold  weather  more 
pressure  is  necessary  in  the  polishing  than  in  warm,  and  when 
the  weather  is  very  hot,  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  whole 
of  the  wax  is  not  removed  ;  but  this  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen 
with  plates  which  have  been  used  two  or  three  times,  or 
the  polishing  flannel  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  wax. 
After  a  plate  has  once  got  into  good  condition,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  apply  fresh  wax  each  time — a  simple  polish  with 
the  flannel  being  quite  sufficient. 

Reference  was  made  just  now,  to  the  wTax  being  of  a  suitable 
character.  This  is  important,  as  it  simplifies  matters  very  con¬ 
siderably.  For  waxing  glass,  old  wax  will  be  found  far  preferable 
to  new — and  the  older  it  is,  the  better  it  is  for  the  purpose. 
With  wax  which  has  been  kept  for  several  years  the  plates  may 
be  used  many  times  in  succession  without  a  fresh  application, 
provided  the  surface  be  rubbed  over  with  the  polishing  flannel 
each  time.  But  with  new,  another  application  is  usually 
necessary.  With  age  the  character  of  wax  appears  to  undergo 
a  change,  and  become  harder  and  more  durable  on  the  glass 
plate.  In  polishing  furniture,  country  housewives  inform  us 
that  they  always  obtain  a  better  polish,  and  in  far  less  time, 
when  the  wax  is  old.  For  this  reason  they  never  employ  new, 
when  that  which  has  been  kept  for  two  or  three  years  can 
possibly  be  obtained. 

- - - — -+ - - 

Portrait  photographers  who  have  each  perhaps  some  hundreds  of 
faces  to  pourtray  for  each  one  that  the  portrait  painter  limns,  have 
naturally  great  stress  put  upon  their  inventive  powers  to  design  new 
attitudes  and  combinations  for  their  exacting  patrons’  positions,  and 
arrangements  which  would  have  satisfied  the  portrait  painter  of  a  score 
of  years  ago  being  now  below  the  level  of  an  average  photographer 
of  the  period.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  painter  artists 
have  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  photographer  who,  after  having  cari¬ 
catured  out  of  existence  the  time-honoured  pillar  and  curtain,  is  nowr 
showing  artistic  development  of  a  high  order,  his  skilfully  composed 
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rtrait  studies  in  some  instances  equalling  anything  of  similar  inten- 
>n  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Acadeni}-,  in  expression,  composition, 
d  conception.  * 


>R  a  long  time  some  landscape  painters  have  utilised  the  work  of  the 
tdoor  photographer  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  so  that  it 
>uld  be  little  wonder  if  the  compliment  were  not  returned  wherever 
ssible,  and  instances  have  come  to  light  in  which  pictures  have  been 
hibited  that  were  in  their  design  clearly  unacknowledged  copies 
3m  engravings  or  paintings.  Well  deserved  censure  was  bestowed 
ton  them,  and  such  a  practice  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  To  obtain 
nts  from  the  pictures  of  workers  with  the  brush  is  another  thing 
jd  where  these  are  not  slavishly  copied  those  photographers  with 
uited  powers  of  imagination  or  design  who  thus  make  use,  for 
ample,  of  Blackburne’s  Academy  Notes,  and  Sketches,  which  are  to 
em  a  very  treasury  of  poses,  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 


Vinters  of  figure  subjects  will  have  to  be  careful  how  they  utilise 
mtographs  too  closely  for  giving  fresh  types  to  their  faces,  a  French 
hibitor  lately  having,  according  to  the  Athenccum,  almost  got  into 
ouble  for  exhibiting  a  picture,  the  girl’s  face  in  which  was  said  by 
enraged  merchant  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  wife.  The  artist  altered 
e  face,  but  still  it  was  objected  to,  and  the  husband  asked  for  the 
cture  to  be  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  Upon  the  autho- 
ies  being  appealed  to,  the  merits  of  the  dispute  were  examined,  and 
e  artist  gained  the  day ;  the  likeness  was  stated  not  to  exist. 


he  Notes  and  Sketches  above  referred  to  possess  a  double  interest  to 
lotographers  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  printed  in  the 
ess  from  blocks  produced  by  a  photographic  process.  Mr.  Elack- 
irne,  in  his  preface,  says :  “The  illustrations  are  produced  by  various 
‘ w  processes.  The  most  interesting  and  graphic  are,  as  usual,  those 
produced  in  facsimile  from  the  artists’  sketches;  but  some  .  .  .  . 
ow  a  remarkable  advance  in  photo-engraving  suitable  for  printing 
type.” 


I’Ropos  of  our  recent  remarks  upon  the  photographing  of  objects 
ith  their  true  value  in  the  scale  of  colour  represented,  we  may  note 
iat  Mr.  J.E.  Ives  has  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
•stitute,  in  which  full  details  are  given  of  his  claim  to  be  the  first 
ho  succeeded  in  fully  solving  the  difficult  problem.  He  points  out 
at  Dr.  II.  W.  Yogel,  in  1870,  succeeded  in  making  a  yellow-object 
lot ograpli  lighter  than  a  blue  one,  but  that  no  increased  sensitiveness  to 
d  was  shown.  Mr.  Ives  began  to  experiment  upon  the  subject  in  the 
•ring  of  1878,  and  he  alleges  that  he  perfected  his  discovery,  and  pub- 
shed  it,  in  1871) ;  but  he  believes  no  one  tried  it,  and  he  feels  aggrieved 
iat  his  claim  to  priority  should  be  practically  ignored  in  favour  of  Dr. 
ogel,  whose  announcement  of  discovery  was  five  years  later,  and  the 
ore  so  as,  according  to  Mr.  Ives,  the  new  methed  is  inferior  to  the  old. 


he  subject  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  great  importance,  and  every 
ethod  of  isochromatic  photography  proposed  will  deserve  careful 
rutiny.  Dr.  Yogel,  as  is  well  known,  uses  aniline  dyes,  Mr.  Ives 
nploys  chlorophyl.  “  My  method  consists  iu  treating  ordinary 
dlodio-bromide  emulsion  plates  with  blue  myrtle  chlorophyl  solu- 
3u,  exposing  them  through  the  yellow  screen,  and  then  developing 
tern  in  the  usual  manner.”  His  first  experiments  were  made  with 
•lution  obtained  from  dried  leaves,  which  only  retained  its  properties 
•r  a  short  time;  but  he  has  since  discovered  that  by  using  fresh 
lie  myrtle  leaves,  cutting  them  up  fine,  covering  with  pure  alcohol, 
id  heating  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  adding  powdered  zinc,  the 
'lution  keeps  a  long  time,  a  sample  six  months  old  that  he  had  tried 
dug  as  good  as  new. 


R.  Ives  gives  the  results  of  some  remarkable  experiments  he  made, 
om  which  he  shows  that  the  use  of  the  chlorophyl,  so  far  from 
Warding  the  action  of  light,  actually  enables  a  photograph  of  a 


coloured  object  to  be  taken  in  less  time  than  when  ordinary  unaltered 
emulsion  is  used.  We  shall  no  doubt  before  long,  have  s  >me  further 
experimenters  in  this  large  and  important  fiel  1  of  investigation. 


This  subject  lends  considerable  photographic  interest  to  a  pajK-r 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Edward  Schunck, 
F.R.S.,  treating  of  the  action  of  acids  upon  chlorophyl,  and  detailing 
reactions  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  composition  of  Mr.  Ive-' 
solution,  and,  perhaps,  enable  more  precise  experiments  to  be  be  made 
in  the  direction  he  indicates.  The  action  of  acids  upon  chlorophyl 
solution  has  an  effect  which  will  be  of  importance  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  as  it  produces  an  absorption  spectrum  which  is  different  from 
that  of  the  unaltered  substance.  When  a  current  of  hydrochloic  acid 
gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  chlorophyl,  a  dark  green,  almost  black, 
precipitate  is  quickly  produced,  consisting  of  two  important  bodies, 
one  only  of  which — phyllocganin,  is  dealt  with  in  the  paper.  It  is 
obtained  by  digesting  the  mass  of  precipitate  with  ether,  and  then 
adding  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  substance  in  question  being  formed  in  the  lower.  It  forms  a  dark 
blue  mass  which  may  be  raised  to  1G0°  without  decomposition.  “  It  i- 
insoluble  in  water,  petroleum,  ether  and  ligroin,  but  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,”  a  minute  quantity 
imparting  an  intense  colour  to  any  of  these  solvents,  and  showing  the 
familiar  spectrum  of  acid  chlorophyl.  Further,  it  exhibits  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  permanence  as  compared  with  chlorophyl,  when 
exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  light.  Dissolved  in 
various  acids  it  gives  different  spectra.  Zinc  oxide  added  to  acetic- 
acid  solution  causes  an  intense  green  colouration  ;  the  same  happens 
with  oxide  of  silver,  and  other  metallic  oxides.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Ives’  solution  bears  a  close  relation  to  this  l.i<t  described, 
and  not  to  go  into  greater  details  here,  it  is  evident  that  valuable 
information  is  given  in  Mr.  Schunek’s  paper  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  experiment  in  isochromatic  photography  as  aided  by  chlorophyl. 


A  well-known  authority  in  electrical  subjects  writes  to  our  contem¬ 
porary,  Nature,  upon  “ocular  after-images  and  lightning.’’  detailing 
experiments  he  has  made,  and  suggesting  that  the  quivering  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lightning  flash  might  be  a  subjective  phenomena  due  to  a 
succession  of  after  images.  He  further  suggests  a  form  of  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  his  suggestion.  1  here  need  not 
be  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  for  there  are  now  several  well 
authenticated  examples  of  photographs  of  lightning  flashes,  and 
from  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phenom?non  h  purely  objective; 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  twisted  and  corrugated  appearance  of  the 
line  of  light  for  any  effect  of  the  imagination. 


Or  late  years  photographs  of  lightning  flashes  aud  comets  have  been 
quite  common,  even  spectra  of  the  latter  have  been  photographed 
upon  a  dry  plate.  We  are  afraid  this  little  fact  will  be  rather 
unfortunate  for  the  propounder  of  the  latest  theory  a-  to  the  comp  m- 
tion  of  these  erratic  heavenly  bodies  :  a  writer  in  a  contemporary 
propounds  the  theory  that  they  are  icebergs  moving  in  space.  M  e 
are  afraid  the  spectrum  photographs  will  not  aid  this  cool  theory. 


A  Uorrkm'ondknt  of  the  Chemical  News  enquires  for  "a  simple 
process  of  parting  naphtha  from  methylated  finish  so  as  to  procure 
pure  alcohol."  Many  photographers  also  would  like  to  hear  of  such  a 
method.  Really  the  simplicity  displayed  by  some  persons  i>  most 
touching.  We  should  be  interested  to  learn  what  this  gentleman  s 
ideas  are  upon  the  views  which  the  Excise  authorities  would  hold 
upon  the  matter. 

INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  complete  list  of  the  juries  at  the  International  Invention-  Exhibi¬ 
tion  has  now  been  published,  the  following  being  the  jurors  in  the 
photographic  and  allied  departments. 
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Jury  P,  Group  29.  —  Photography. — Warren  de  1a  Rue,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  (Chairman) ;  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  (Vice-Chairman) ; 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  (Reporter)  ;  Messrs.  T.  Bolas,  W.  B.  Bolton, 
Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  W.  F.  Donkin,  and  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S. 

J  ury  J  includes,  amongst  others,  Group  28,  Philosophical  Instru¬ 
ments  and  Apparatus,  under  which  head  photographic  lenses  are 
classed.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  in  this  group  should  have  been 
represented  in  group  29.  The  following  is  the  list  of  jurors : — 
Professor  W.  Odling,  F.R.S.  (Chairman);  Professor  Guthrie  (Vice- 
Chairman);  Boverton  Redwood,  F.C.S.  (Reporter);  W.  Proctor 
Baker  ;  II.  J.  Chaney;  W.  H.  Christie,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  W.  J.  Dibdin ; 
Harold  Dixon,  M. A. ;  J .  Emerson  Dowson ;  Surgeon-Major  Theodore 
Duka,  M.D. ;  Professor  G.  Carey-Foster,  F.R.S. ;  Major  G.  S.  SewelL 
Gana  ;  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  L.  Loewenherz;  II.  McLeod, 
F.R.S.;  W.  II.  Perkin,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Sir  II.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. ;  C 
Meymott  Tidy ;  Walter  Weldon,  F.R.S. 

Jury  Q  has  to  deal  with  Group  30,  Education  Apparatus ,  and 
Group  31,  Toys,  Sports,  §c.,  hut  whether  the  jurors  are  to  consider 
the  Optical  Lantern  (which  is  referred  to  this  jury),  under  the  first  or 
second  group  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  following  gentlemen  com¬ 
pose  the  jury: — Col.  Resting,  R.E.  (Chairman) ;  Major  Anstruther, 
R.A. ;  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  T.  William  Erie,  J.  G.  Fitch,  Major  G.  S. 
Sewell-Gana,  Philip  Magnus,  and  Julian  Marshall. 

- 4— — - - 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 
In  the  bright  days  of  summer  it  will  not  be  expected  that  so  much 
will  be  heard  of  development  printing  as  in  the  dull  gloom  of  winter, 
for  however  satisfactory  the  results  of  the  new  process  may  be,  but 
few  photographers  will  be  induced  to  give  up  albumen  prints  in 
favour  of  gelatine,  when  the  former  are  obtainable  without  any 
unusual  loss  of  time  and  trouble.  However  beautiful  the  finished 
gelatine  print  may  appear,  with  its  smooth  glossy  surface,  one  can 
scarcely  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  this  surface  is  more  or  less  artificial, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  photograph  may  altogether  be  destroyed 
from  such  trifling  accidents  as  contact  with  damp  fingers,  an  accidental 
drop  of  water,  and  possibly  also  from  the  development  of  fungoid 
growths  on  the  gelatine,  owing  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  While  the 
glazed  surface  is  so  easily  lost,  the  matt-surface  is  so  objectionable  as 
to  be  beyond  comparison  even  with  a  rolled  albumen  print.  Then, 
again,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  is  considerably 
more  trouble  in  procuring  the  glossy  surface  on  a  gelatine  print  than 
in  burnishing  an  albumen  print.  The  surface  of  gelatine  depends  of 
course  upon  the  surface  of  the  substance  upon  which  it  is  squeegeed, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  substance  in  this  respect,  highly  polished 
glass,  is  inconvenient  to  use  on  account  of  its  liability  to  stick.  Many 
alternative  substances  have  been  proposed,  such  as  ferrotype  plates, 
or  American  cloth,  but  I  have  found  nothing  more  suitable  than  a 
polished  marble  slab,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  washstands  and 
mantel-pieces.  The  surface  of  these  slabs  is  generally  highly  polished, 
they  are  usually  found  in  every  house,  and  they  are  large  enough  to 
take  several  prints  at  once.  1  have  never  found  a  print  which  sticks 
to  the  surface  of  marble,  but  usually,  on  drying,  they  are  all  found 
detached  and  rolled  up  of  their  own  accord. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  written  about  the  toning  difficulties, 
and  I  think  that,  with  proper  attention  to  length  of  exposure  and 
rapidity  of  development,  these  difficulties  should  soon  disappear.  In 
hasty  printing  from  an  unvarnished  negative  there  is  not  the  same 
risk  of  spoiling  the  negative  by  silver  stains  as  is  often  the  case  with 
albumenised  paper,  for  in  the  gelatine  paper  silver  nitrate  is  not 
present,  so  that  even  should  the  negative  be  imperfectly  washed  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  getting  reduced  silver  deposited  upon  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  developed  prints  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  exposure  of  different  parts  of  a  negative  can  be  regulated  by 
shading  much  more  effectually  than  in  the  ordinary  process.  Take, 
for  example,  the  skies  of  gelatine  negatives,  which  often  show  natural 
clouds,  but  far  too  dense  to  print,  even  in  bright  sunshine,  upon 
albumenised  paper.  I  have  found  it  possible,  however,  by  means  of 
the  new  printing  paper,  to  increase  the  length  of  the  exposure  of  the 
sky  to  such  an  extent  that,  on  development,  the  clouds  come  out 


simultaneously  with  the  rest  of  the  landscape  without  any  forcing. 
To  avoid  any  risk  of  a  hard  line  of  demarcation  along  the  sky-line, 
the  screen  is  kept  moving  to  and  fro,  near  the  horizon,  until  the 
exposure  is  completed.  The  same  end  can  be  secured  also,  in  the 
following  manner: — During  the  whole  of  the  exposure  a  screen  is  kept 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  from  foreground  to  horizon,  thus 
giving  the  sky  a  continual  exposure,  but  keeping  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  picture  within  any  desirable  limits.  Some  very  beautiful 
natural  cloud  effects  may  be  secured  in  this  way,  whereas,  in  tin- 
ordinary  process,  it  would  be  impossible  to  print  the  .Aies  at  all,  even 
by  a  very  prolonged  exposure.  I  have  tried  also  to  bring  out  the  skies 
by  forcing  the  development  of  that  portion  of  the  picture,  but  thi- 
method  does  not  give  such  satisfactory  results  as  the  above  plan  <>f 
prolonging  the  exposure. 

Another  experience  may  be  worth  noting.  A  print  which,  after 
fixing,  is  immersed  in  an  alum  bath  containing  even  a  small  trace 
of  the  iron  developer  rapidly  loses  intensity  if  any  hyposulphite 
remain  in  the  paper.  This  shows  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough 
washing  of  the  prints  between  each  stage  of  the  process,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  using  clean  and  fresh  solutions.  It  may  lie  of  use  in 
some  cases  to  be  able  to  reduce  an  over-developed  print ;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  no  more  ready  method  than  immersing  it  in  a  mixture 
containing  old  iron  developer  and  hyposulphite.  The  process  must  he 
watched  carefully,  as  the  reduction  is  often  very  rapid,  and  may  lead 
to  the  total  disappearance  of  the  picture.  During  the  process,  also, 
the  prints  should  be  kept  moving,  to  avoid  uneven  action. 

As  regards  developers  it  is  astonishing  how  weak  a  solution  will 
produce  an  image.  Thus  a  mixture  was  made  of  one  part  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  four  parts  of  saturated  solution  of 
potassic oxalate,  and  even  when  diluted  with  four  times  the  quantity 
of  water,  it  acted  as  a  fairly  energetic  developer.  A  convenient 
developer  for  this  process  is  got  by  adding  ferrous  lactate  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassic  oxalate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  the 
powder  readily  dissolves  and  the  strength  may  easily  be  regulated. 
The  advantage  of  this  salt  of  iron  is  that  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely  in 
a  dry  state,  and,  occupying  but  little  bulk,  it  can  be  easily  taken 
without  serious  encumbrance  to  a  tourist’s  kit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gelatine  paper  will  be  found  to  keep  quite  a- 
well  as  gelatine  plates,  without  any  great  lost  of  sensitiveness.  1 
have  recently  used  some  of  a  sample  of  gelatino-bi'omide  paper  procured 
nearly  five  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  and 
although  no  special  care  had  been  taken  with  it,  I  found  it  in  every 
respect  as  serviceable  as  on  the  day  of  its  arrival. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

- - — - 

EXPLORATION  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

Not  long  ago  a  distinguished  traveller  complained  to  us  of  his  in 
ability  to  secure  good  negatives  on  dry  plates  while  exploring  in  tin 
Tropics.  lie  had  struggled  with  a  variety  of  collodion  and  gelatine 
dry  plates,  with  results  of  a  very  negative  kind  indeed.  Prints  from 
some  of  his  plates  looked  equally  well  whatever  way  you  turned  them 
and  could  only  be  obtained  after  a  day’s  exposure  to  sunshine.  The 
last  plates  he  tried  flowed  off  like  oil  when  the  developer  was  applied. 
These,  with  their  careful  packing,  he  consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  It 
was  a  mistake  thus  to  dispose  of  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  box  of 
gelatine  plates.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  patient  operator 
every  plate  might  have  been  turned  to  good  account. 

We  told  our  friend  that  the  failure  mainly  must  be  laid  to  his  own 
door,  and  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  operator  should  spend  some  time  before  starting  in  mastering  the 
process.  He  knew  that  gelatine  plates,  even  the  best  of  them,  were 
liable  to  go  wrong  at  a  high  temperature  when  under  development 
but  had  he  exposed  them  and  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  them  dark 
until  a  fitting  opportunity  for  development  occurred,  he  might  have 
produced  a  series  of  useful  photographs.  Until  plates  can  be  made  tc 
stand  development  at  a  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.  in  the  humid  atmo-[ 
sphere  of  the  Tropics,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  defer  development.  The 
latent  image  suffers  no  detriment  by  keeping,  provided  the  film  does 
not  get  injured  by  damp.  We  have  successfully  developed  plates  kept 
for  twelve  months  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  development. 
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lany  matter-of-fact  travellers  object  to  this  on  the  ground  that  they 
/ish  to  see  what  they  have  got  at  one  stage  of  their  journey  before 
roceeding  to  another.  This  objection  will  be  gradually  overcome  as 
he  nature  of  the  gelatine  plate  is  more  clearly  understood. 

It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that  the  operator  should  make  himself 
cquainted  with  the  camera,  the  lens,  the  focussing  screen,  and  their 
ises,  and  that  he  should  be  <able  to  pack  and  unpack  dry  plates,  and 
o  expose  them  without  injury  to  the  plates  by  handling.  Add  to  this 
iome  knowledge  of  duration  of  exposure,  and  the  knowledge  required 
jy  the  explorer  is  complete.  When  a  long  and  arduous  journey  has 
:o  be  undertaken,  deferred  development  offers  many  advantages; 
among  others,  it  lightens  the  load  to  be  carried,  and  it  saves  the 
fatigue  and  worry  attendant  upon  development  after  a  day’s  journey, 
and  in  places  where  no  facilities  are  at  hand  to  enable  the  operator  to 
do  justice  to  his  plates. 

The  break  down  of  photography  in  an  exploring  expedition,  as  in 
the  instance  alluded  to,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  upon  photographic 
records  depend  most  important  issue.  It  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  to 
the  explorer  to  be  in  a  position  to  produce  incontestable  proof  of  what 
he  has  seen,  but  photographs  are  of  a  higher  value  still  in  the  various 
scientific  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  No  expedition,  indeed, 
now-a-days,  can  be  considered  complete  without  photography  to  place 
on  record  the  geographical  and  ethnological  features  of  the  journey. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

When  white  light  is  allowed  to  act  on  chloride  of  silver  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  blacken  it,  I  think  every  one  will  agree  that,  at  all  events,  in 
the  presence  of  moisture,  or  moist  air  (as  is  all  air  unless  chemically 
purified),  chlorine  is  given  off.  I  think  also  it  will  be  allowed  that 
when  bromide  of  silver  is  acted  upon  similarly,  bromine  is  given  off ; 
a  gelatine  plate  when  darkened  absolutely  smells  of  bromine,  or  some 
compound  analogous  to  it.  Further  experiment  has  shown  that  the 
rays  which  are  chemically  active  are  confined  to  that  region  of  the 
spectrum  which  the  silver  salt  absorbs.  Let  us  take  chloride  of  silver 
as  the  example  on  which  to  found  an  argument,  for  any  reasoning 
which  may  apply  to  the  one  will  equally  apply  to  the  other  haloid 
salts  of  silver.  J  suppose  I  shall  not  be  going  1  eyond  general  belief, 
or  all  events,  beyond  the  belief  held  by  those  to  whom  I  care  to 
address  myself,  that  homogeneous  matter  is  made  up  of  molecules,  all 
having  a  similar  composition,  and  that  such  molecules  are  themselves 
made  up  of  atoms.  In  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver,  for  instance,  the 
atoms  are  bromine  and  rilver.  Now  we  are  told  in  mod  text  books 
that  silver  is  a  monad,  and  that  it  requires  only  one  atom  of  silver  to 
combine  with  one  atom  of  bromine,  or  rather  perhaps  that  it  requires 
only  one  atom  of  bromine  to  combine  with  one  atom  of  silver ;  con- 
lining  myself,  however,  to  pure  chemistry,  without  any  reference  to 
photographic  action,  the  evidence  of  this  is  based  on  the  behaviour  of 
silver  when  combined  with  certain  other  elements.  The  opinion, 
however,  that  silver  is  a  monad  is  not  allowed  by  some  chemists  of 
the  highest  repute.  However,  we  will,  for  the  purpose  of  argument, 
take  it  that  the  old  idea  is  correct,  and  that  Ag  requires  one  atom  of 
the  halogens  to  combine  with  it.  The  first  question  we  have  to  ask 
is,  does  such  a  body  as  a  sub-chloride  or  sub-bromide  exist  P  Now  we 
will  not  go  into  photographic  evidence,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
chemical  evidence  simply.  In  1839,  the  year  when  Daguerreotype 
was  discovered,  Wohler  found  that  when  hydrogen  was  passed  oyer 
argentic-oxalate,  mellitate,  or  citrate,  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  half  the  acid  was  set  free,  and  a  dark  brown  argentous 
salt  remained.  The  acid  can  be  removed  bv  washing,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  argentous  salt  being  removed,  the  solution  of  the  latter 
forming  a  port-wine  coloured  liquid. 

Further  Wohler  obtained  argentous  oxide  (Ag40)  by  means  of 
repeatedly  boiling  soda-ley  with  argentic  arsenite.  Argentous  oxide 
is,  of  course,  the  base  of  argentous  citrate,  oxalate,  or  mellitate. 
Again,  Geuther  found  that  argentous  oxide  is  formed  by  precipitating 
silver  nitrate  with  cuprous  hydrate.  Again,  argentous  oxide  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  metallic  silver.  A  bright 
silver  plate  immersed  in  a  neutral  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
becomes  covered  yy it h  bubbles  of  oxygen,  and  coated  with  a  greyish 
white  film,  while  part  of  the  silver  is  converted  into  hvdrated 
argentous  oxide,  according  to  the  equation  2  Ag2  +  ILO.,=2  lIAg.J). 
Argentous  salts  are  also  produced  by  passing  hydrogen  into 
ammoniaeal  solutions  of  silver  salts. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  chemical  evidence  of  the  existence  of 


argentous  oxide,  and  it  would  appear  that  such  evidence  is  very  strong, 
in  fact,  as  strong  as  required  under  any  circumstances.  That  this  is 
not  the  work  of  only  one  chemist  adds  more  weight  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  compound. 

Such  being  granted,  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  sub-chloride  oi  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  at  once  apparent. 
Wohler  describes  a  method  by  adding  to  the  argentous  oxide  a  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  common  salt.  In  this  case  we  have  : — 


A  g40  +  2  IIC1  =  2  Ag.,Cl  + 1 LO. 
nd  AG40  +  2  NaCl  =  2  Ag,Cl  +  Na,( ). 


Argentous  chloride  is  also  formed  by  bringing  silver  in  contact 
with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  first  action  of  ferric  chloride 
or  cupric  chloride  is  the  same.  Argentous  bromide  or  sub-bromide 
can  be  formed  in  the  same  way.  By  chemical  analogy  if  there  is  such 
a  substance  as  the  sub-oxide  or  argentous  oxide,  there  is  the  same 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  sub-chloride  and  sub¬ 
bromide.  Now  comes  the  question  as  to  whether  the  same  compound 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  light. 

When  silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  we  know 
well  that  a  violent-coloured  substance  is  produced,  and  that  such  a 
colouration  is  also  found  when  exposure  takes  place  in  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid.  We  also  know  that  metallic  silver  dissolves  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Now  since  chlorine  is  evolved  one  of  two  things  must 
occur,  either  the  total  liberation  of  the  chlorine  from  the  silver  salt, 
or  else  its  partial  liberation.  A\  hich  does  it  do  1  nder  any  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would  be  said  that  it  was  not  metallic  silver  which 
was  left,  since  it  was  unacted  upon  by  nitric  acid.  Some  years  ago 
Guthrie  experimented  on  this  subject,  and  he  put  it  doyvn  that 
metallic  silver  yvas  formed,  but  that  it  was  in  a  passive  state,  similar 
to  that  state  which  iron  can  take.  The  connection  between  the  two 
is  not  very  apparent,  considering  the  manner  in  which  iron  loses  that 
state.  1  yvould  further  mention  that  Thorpe  found  that  whilst  nitric 
acid  dissolved  about  2  parts  per  100,000  of  white  sil\er  chloride,  that 
■when  darkened  bv  l  ght  only  ‘8  per  100,000  was  dissolved,  Noyy  "e 
have  another  exceedingly  interesting  proof  that  the  salt  formed  by 
light  and  the  argentous  chloride  are  the  same.  It  a  collodi<  n  tilm 
containing  silver  chloride  to  exposed  to  light  tiil  it  is  layender,  and  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  xve  get  a  coloured  representa¬ 
tion  of  that  spectrum.  Further,  if  a  similar  film  be  exposed  to  light 
and  the  silver  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  a  developer,  and  it 
is  then  immersed  till  it  assumes  a  grey  colour  in  ferric  chloride  or 
cupric  chloride,  the  same  eolourific  action  takes  place;  or  again,  it  a 
metallic  silver  plate  be  treated  in  the  same  yvay,  yve  have  a  clour*  d 
spectrum.  It  is  curious  that  such  shou’d  l.e  the  case  if  the  com  pom  d> 
are  different.  #  . 

Guthrie’s  experiments  show  that  a  weighable  quantity  of  lie* 
chlorides  are  converted  into  the  coloured  salt,  but  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  chlorine  liberated  is  small  c<  mpared  to  yvl.at  it  should  be 
theoretically.  This  actsagainst  the  metallic  theory  equally  as  against  the 
sub-chloride  theory.  To  mv  own  mind  there  is  no  difficulty,  howey  m  . 
It  must  be  recollected  that  chlorine  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  chloride 
bv  light  has  always  sub-chloride  beside  it,  and  it  is  always  more 
proba"ble  that  it  will  combine  yvith  the  sub-chloride  and  form  chlui id-- 
As-., Cl  -I-  Cl  +  Ag.CL,  rather  than  escape.  For  this  reason  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  large  amount  of  liberated  chlorine  is  not  present  in  nn 
mind;  in  fact  1  could  not  conceive  yvell  otherwise.  1  he  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  formation  of  the  sub-bromide  from  the  bromide. 
Guthrie  finds  that  the  substance  he  gets  in  every  case  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  that  after  treatment  yvith  ammonia  the  residue  is 
soluble.  This  is  exactly  the  behaviour  of  chemically -produced 
argentous  chloride,  and  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  light-produced 
compound  and  this  are  identical.  ,  .  . 

It  may  he  of  interest  to  shoyv  the  members  of  the  Society  sul  - 
chloride  in  hulk.  My  friend  Dr.  Ilodgkinson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woohyich,  lias  kindly  isolated  9  ,i 
me  the  sub-chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  chloiit*. 
This  he  has  done  by  exposing  chloride  to  light  under  a  proper  chlorine 
absorbent,  and  then  treating  the  mass  of  chloride  and  siib-chlonde 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which  dissolves  tae  chlori-  «  . 
leaving  the  sub-chloride  behind.*  Further  l  show  a  sample  of  the 
sub-chloride  prepared  bv  direct  chemical  means.  1  he  nigentic  citrate 
was  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  t  he  temperature  of  H 
and  then  acted  upon  bv  a  solution  of  soluble  ch.orule,  "Uli  t  ie  re>m 
that  yy-e  have  a  sub-chioride.  Both  the  light-produced  and  chenucaJIv- 
pioduced  Ag.Cl  are  unacted  upon  nitric  acid,  but  by  treatment  with 

ammonia  split  up  into  A gCl  and  metallic  silver. 

It  is  usually  said,  if  silver  bromide  be  exposed  to  light  in  mine  and. 
that  no  change  takes  place  in  it— he.  that  it  remains  as  silver  bromide. 

*  Analysis  slioyved  that  the  proportion  of  Ag  to  C'l  yvas  within  1  per  <'ont.  of 
the  fractional  amounts  required  for  Ag2<’l. 
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Now  to  test  this  I  exposed  silver  bromide  to  light  in  nitric  acid — in 
strong  nitric  acid — and  subsequently  treated  the  acid  with  silver 
nitrate.  A  faint  precipitate  immediately  showed.  To  make  this 
evidence  of  value,  I  asked  Hr.  Hodgkinson  to  make  an  experiment  of 
the  same  nature,  with  the  result  that  he  obtained  the  same  precipitate. 
If  dilute  nitric  acid  be  used  the  silver  is  dissolved  from  the  sub¬ 
bromide. 

For  the  visible  image  then  I  can  conceive  of  no  difficulty  in  the 
reduction  of  the  sub-salt.  I  have  here  no  intention  of  entering  into 
the  theory  of  development,  which  has  recently  been  put  down  to  an 
electrical  or  voltaic  action.  I  would  only  remark  that  development 
must  always  be  dependent  on  such  action,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of 
reduction  of  a  compound  to  an  elementary  body  entails  such  an  action, 
as  is  very  well  known.  Chemical  action  and  voltaic  action  are 
interdependent  one  on  the  other,  neither  one  can  take  place  without 
the  other,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  mv  Royal  Institution  lectures 
of  last  year.  \V.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 

( To  be  continued). 

- ♦ - - 

“HINTS  FOR  SUMMER  WORK.” 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

This  paper  does  not  contain  anything  which  will  be  likely  to  interest  the 
mature  photographer  in  the  least,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  one 
will  care  to  hear  it  read,  for  it  is  merely  a  few  hints  gathered  from  the 
usual  sources  of  information  which  seemed  to  be  useful  to  amateurs  pos¬ 
sessing  somewhat  limited  experience.  I  have  not  attempted  to  classify 
processes,  as  that  would  take  too  long,  so  also  would  the  details  of  such 
an  every-day  operation  as  negative  making,  I  rather  intend  to  indicate 
points  connected  with  the  latter,  which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  attention, 
leaving  sufficient  opening  for  omissions  the  value  of  which  will,  doubtless, 
cause  them  to  be  suggested  in  the  discussion.  My  apologies  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for  adopting  this  in¬ 
efficient  mode  of  proceeding ;  should  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  in  this 
short  paper  seem  wearisome,  I  trust  you  will  signify  your  disapproval  in 
the  orthodox  manner  peculiar  to  such  occasions.  Perhaps  I  might  be 
allowed  to  add  that  this  paper  has  been  purposely  shortened  in  order  to 
leave  a  little  time  for  a  chat  on  studio  exposing  arrangements,  a  subject 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  admit  of  a  full  evening’s  discussion. 

The  title  that  was  selected  appears  to  be  Hints  for  Summer  Work. 
How  much  that  may  prove  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  contents  of  this 
paper  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  offer  an 
opinion,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  always  easy  in  this  country  to  be 
quite  sure  when  it  really  is  summer.  Perhaps  if  we  refer  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society’s  holiday  season,  or  to  days  of  increased 
temperature,  it  might  be  considered  more  practical,  in  any  case  it  is  very 
certain  that  variation  of  temperature  and  meteorological  conditions  in¬ 
fluence  photographers  quite  as  much  as  they  do  any  other  people,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  a  great  deal  more  so  if  we  take  into  consideration 
its  vast  number  of  applications  to  the  wants  of  every-day  life. 

The  greatest  charm  photography  seems  to  possess  for  the  beginner  lies 
in  its  power  of  enabling  him  to  pictorially  represent  any  subject  of  passing 
interest  without  very  much  apparent  exertion  on  his  own  part,  either 
mentally  or  of  a  physical  nature.  Such  pleasant  pastimes  as  the  production 
of  silver,  Platinotype,  and  carbon  prints,  phototype  blocks,  Woodburytype, 
photolithographic  transfers,  zincography,  and  other  mechanical  printing 
methods,  transparencies,  enlargements,  emulsions,  ceramics,  microscopic 
and  lantern  slides,  &c.,  follow  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  prove  to  be 
equally  attractive ;  but  the  man  who  expects  to  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  master  all  these  subjects,  say  within  a  few  months  of  ac¬ 
quiring  his  first  kit  and  receiving  the  usual  free  lesson,  would  have  to 
work  very  hard  indeed,  and  it  is  possible  his  project  would  be  abandoned 
in  sheer  bewilderment  or  exhaustion.  Nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
processes  alluded  to  can  be  shown  to  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions ;  those  in  which  gelatine  is  employed  as  a  vehicle 
causing  the  greatest  amount  of  anxiety.  Year  by  year  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  surrounding  the  successful  manipulation  of  these  processes  have 
been  gradually  reduced,  thanks  to  those  practical  men  who  have  devoted 
their  energies  thereto;  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  success  are  even  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce 
.a  feeling  of  unfitness  on  my  part  to  enumerate  them  ;  with  your  per¬ 
mission  I  will  pass  over  the  hot  water,  ice-well,  and  cold-air  arrangements 
of  the  emulsionist  and  pigmented  gelatine  printer,  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  on  topics  of  a  less  complicated  nature. 

The  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  a  summer  outing  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  condition  of  the  apparatus  —  a  hitch  here  and 
there  tending  to  upset  that  equanimity  of  the  mind  so  necessary  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  undertaking.  This  remark  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  experienced  photographer  as  well  as  those 
gentlemen  who  have  just  purchased  their  first  set.  Thanks  to  dry  plates, 
also  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  the  apparatus  manufacturers,  we 
are  now  no  longer  governed  by  those  weighty  considerations  such  as  were 
familiar  to  most  of  us  a  few  years  ago ;  then  the  photographer  might  well 


have  been  seen  wending  his  way  along  the  country  road  in  pursuit  of  the 
picturesque,  aided  in  his  excursions  by  no  less  an  accessory  than  a  pair 
of  horses  and  a  four-wheeled  conveyance  :  now,  the  kit  has  Wen  so  far 
subjected  to  the  “  lightening  ”  process,  that  material  for  a  dozen  whole, 
plate  negatives  may  be  carried  in  one’s  valise,  or,  better  still,  on  a  tricycle 
I  have  not  brought  the  two  kits  as  an  illustration,  because  it  would  be  no 
novelty  to  exhibit  perfected  cameras  or  changing  boxes  here,  and  examples 
of  wet-plate  apparatus  may  well  be  permitted  to  rest  peacefully. 

Regarding  the  improvements  which  have  been  wrought  in  cameras, 
dark  slides,  and  changing  boxes,  it  may  be  said  that  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  has  been  reached ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the  majority  of 
slides  are  so  well  made  as  to  permit  of  their  being  exposed  to  strong  sun. 
light  with  impunity.  The  first  and  most  important  condition  aimed  at 
in  the  construction  of  a  dark  slide,  as  its  name  implies,  is,  that  it  shall 
absolutely  exclude  light  other  than  those  rays  which  arc  permitted  to 
reach  the  plate  through  the  lens.  The  remark  also  applies  to  cameras, 
and,  in  both  cases,  is  more  difficult  of  realisation  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  render  a  well-lighted  room  perfectly 
dark,  or  if  the  experiment  suggested  by  the  Chairman  at  our  last  meeting 
be  put  into  practise,  some  notion  of  the  penetrating  power  of  light  mav 
be  gained,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  deep  and  well  formed  grooves  to 
act  as  light-traps.  Apparatus  failing  in  this  particular  is  liable  to  admit 
a  more  or  less  appreciable  amount  of  light  to  the  sensitive  film,  resulting, 
as  we  know  to  our  cost,  in  fog,  reversal,  and  general  flatness,  which  no 
mode  of  development  has  any  power  to  rectify.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
difficulty  alluded  to,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  any  dark  slide  can  be 
considered  safe  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  exposed  to  strong  sunlight 
for  a  prolonged  period  —  I  think  not,  and  therefore  advise  every  beginner 
to  shield  his  slides  as  much  as  possible.  Pockets  made  of  American 
leather  or  waterproof-cloth  are  handy  for  this  purpose,  and  the  much 
abused  focussing-cloth  used  as  a  covering  for  the  camera  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  a  negative. 

Minor  difficulties  may  sometimes  arise  through  the  slides  not  working 
smoothly  in  the  grooves  ;  this  is  naturally  more  frequent  with  new 
apparatus  than  that  which  has  become  well  seasoned  by  use.  To  avert 
annoyances  of  this  kind,  the  grooves  of  the  camera  and  slides  should 
occasionally  bo  lubricated  with  solid  paraffine;  graphite  or  talc  answers 
the  same  purpose,  but  paraffine  is,  I  think,  preferable,  and  is  certainly 
cleaner  and  more  durable. 

When  the  tripod  slips  about  on  uneven  ground,  a  remedy  may  be  found 
in  shoeing  the  feet  with  pieces  of  cork  ;  this  will  often  save  the  labour  of 
refocussing,  and  the  probable  loss  of  the  desired  object  if  it  be  not 
stationary. 

Should  the  wind  blow  half  a  gale,  making  every  timber  shiver,  stability 
may  be  temporarily  maintained  by’  suspending  a  stray  rock,  or  anything 
else  that  is  handy — provided  it  be  of  sufficient  weight — from  the  screw 
beneath  the  head  of  the  tripod,  and  thus  little  fear  of  a  capsize  need  be 
entertained.  At  such  times  fine  dust  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  prevented 
from  settling  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  thereby  causing  trans¬ 
parent  spots,  if  the  precaution  has  been  taken — previous  to  charging  the 
slides  with  plates — to  smear  the  interiors  with  olive  oil,  glycerine,  or  some 
sticky’  substance. 

Experiments  have  been  shown  by  Professor  Tyndall,  and  repeated  quite 
recently  in  this  room  by  Captain  Abney,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
an  increase  in  temperature  has  an  influence  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  an 
ordinary  dry  plate,  that  is  to  say,  it  increases  the  speed.  That  such  a 
result  may  be  anticipated  is,  of  course,  a  reasonable  supposition,  which 
is  capable  of  further  proof  by  other  means  than  those  adopted  in  the 
experiments  alluded  to. 

Practically,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  may  consider  that  other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  advisable  to  diminish  the  aperture  of  the  lens, 
as  the  temperature  exceeds  a  given  standard,  00°  Fahr.  being  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  increase  the  working  power  of  the  lens  when  the 
mercury  falls  below  that  point.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
doctrine,  which  militate  against  its  adoption  in  all  cases,  as  instanced  by 
the  extreme  actinism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  snow-scenes  and  seascapes, 
or  its  scarcity  in  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere  and  dimly  lighted  glens. 
In  such  cases  experience  can  alone  dictate  the  necessary  exposure,  if 
these  are  likely  to  be  prolonged  several  seconds,  a  steel  tape  used  as  a 
pendulum  is  exceedingly  useful,  the  distance  travelled  by  a  swing,  when 
the  leng'h  is  thirty-nine  inches,  occupies  about  one  second  of  time.  Of 
course  any  piece  of  metal  or  a  pebble  suspended  from  the  tripod  by  a 
corresponding  length  of  string  answers  as  well.  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton 
published  a  table  quite  recently  which  gives  a  fair  idea  how  to  estimate 
probable  exposures  under  given  conditions  ;  directions  of  this  kind  are 
well  worthy  of  attention,  yet,  as  the  author  admits,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for  governing  correct  exposures,  so  long  as  we 
have  to  deal  with  uncertain  qualities  of  illumination,  and  a  not  very 
perfect  speed  indicator  of  plates.  Mr.  Burton’s  table,  however,  approxi¬ 
mates  pretty  closely  the  difference  likely  to  be  expected  between  such 
subjects  as  heavy  foliage,  open  landscape,  badly  lighted  interiors,  sea¬ 
scapes,  and  brilliantly  lighted  street  scenes.  With  a  rapid  type  of  lens 
of  the  doublet  form,  an  exposure  on  a  well-lit  subject,  say  ^  and  a  rapid 
plate  that  registers  twenty-two  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  a  spring 
shutter  would,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  become  a  necessity  throughout 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Before  nine  and  filter  five  o’clock  there  is  much 
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less  actinic  power,  so  that  a  shutter  working  too  rapidly  would  cause  the 
negatives  to  be  under-exposed.  So-called  instantaneous  shutters  are  too 
numerous  in  variety  of  construction  to  be  included  in  this  paper,  I  shall, 
therefore,  omit  all  forms  except  the  plain  drop,  a  rough  example  of  which 
is  on  the  table.  Such  a  simple  contrivance  is  easily  made  by  any  one, 
and  the  speed  will  be  quick  enough  for  the  majority  of  commercial  plates 
on  ordinary  occasions  ;  should  it  prove  otherwise  a  rubber  band  or  spiral 
spring  may  be  added,  which  will  make  it  travel  faster.  By  reducing  the 
aperture  of  the  shutter,  also  the  diaphragm  as  before  mentioned,  a  still 
less  amount  of  light  is  enabled  to  reach  the  plate. 

An  electric  or  pneumatic  release  might  be  added  with  advantage,  and 
I  should  have  arranged  this  drop  to  work  in  that  manner,  had  it  not 
been  my  object  to  construct  it  free  from  ornament  or  apparent  complication. 
The  drop  proper  is  merely  apiece  of  sheet  ebonite,  having  an  opening 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  slides  in  mahogany  grooves.  It  is 
released  by  means  of  a  trigger,  and  a  small  projecting  piece  checks  its  pas¬ 
sage  below  a  given  point.  There  is  also  another  drop  cut  in  thin  sheet 
zinc  for  the  same  grooves,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
concerning  reduction  of  shutter  aperture,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  slit  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens  in  one  direction  while  it  is 
little  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm — likely  to  be  employed 
with  such  a  lens — in  the  opposite  direction.  Subjects  in  motion,  such 
as  trains  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  or  waterfalls  in  a  vertical,  are 
severe  tests  for  the  speed  of  a  shutter.  If  a  strong  spring  is  attached 
to  a  drop  of  this  kind  and  worked  vertically  or  horizontally,  much  may 
be  gained.  W.  M.  Ashman. 

( To  be  continued, ) 
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ON  LANTERN  SLIDES  COPIED  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Any  fool  can  make  a  second-rate  lantern- slide,  but  no  fool  can  make  a 
first-rate  one.  And  some  fools  can  make  fairly  good  slides  by  contact 
printing,  while  many  men  not  fools  have  failed  when  it  was  necessary  to 
copy  their  slides  in  the  camera  from  larger  negatives. 

I  make  no  apology  for  bringing  under  your  notice  my  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  slide  making,  because  I  feel,  and  am  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  in  the  projection  of  a  good  picture  from  a  good  slide,  with  a 
good  light,  and  on  a  good-sized  screen,  photography  has  reached  its 
climacteric  of  beauty,  of  importance,  and  of  utility.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to 
apologise  for  confining  myself  to  camera  copying,  because  I  have  a 
violent  objection  to  a  quarter-plate  picture ;  a  landscape  printed  on  a 
carte-sized  piece  of  paper  offends  me  more  than  I  can  express  without  the 
use  of  strong  language,  and  in  fact  a  “picture”  on  such  a  small  scale  is 
good  for  nothing  except  enlarging  in  the  optical  lantern.  My  object  now 
is  to  suggest  what  I  consider  the  best  means  of  producing  slides  from 
negatives  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  printing  and  exhibiting 
in  any  of  the  usual  ways.  And  to  end  these  my  prolegomena,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  marked  with  great  pleasure  the  increased  impetus  that 
lantern  work  has  received  during  the  last  year,  a  fact  due,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  to  exhibitions  of  lantern  views  by  our  Society  and  other  societies  of 
a  like  nature  and  with  a  like  enterprise.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  both  for  our  improvement  and  for  our  credit,  that  our  slides  should 
be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  qualities  requisite  for  perfection  in  a  lantern  slide. 

If  you  ask  any  person  what  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  a  lantern-slide, 
he  will,  ten  to  one,  answer  “clearness.”  And  probably  he  will  be  correct. 
If  the  high  lights  of  a  slide  are  not  literally  clear  glass,  the  slide  will  be  a 
“  waster.”  But  any  fool  can  make  a  clear  slide  by  almost  any  process,  if 
he  wants  nothing  but  clearness.  But  in  the  search  after  clearness  our 
fool  may  block  up  the  shadows,  which  is  just  as  fatal  as  want  of  clear¬ 
ness.  I  consider  that  the  salient  fault  in  ninety-nine  slides  out  of  one 
hundred  is  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows.  I  know  that  has 
always  been  mg  trouble,  to  keep  every  detail  in  the  deepest  shadow, 
perfect^  transparent ;  in  my  experience,  if  the  least  forcing  is  necessary 
in  development,  the  shadows  get  a  superfluity  of  reduced  metal,  and  the 
slide  is  useless.  For  this  reason  I  very  frequently  dodge  the  negative  to 
be  copied  by  putting  matt  varnish  or  other  similar  substance  behind  any 
shadows  that  are  too  clear  in  the  negative.  A  slide  must  further  possess 
a  quantum  of  half-tones.  No  representation  of  anything  can  be  artistic 
or  natural  if  the  lights  and  shades  break  suddenly  into  one  another ; 
there  must  be  a  gradation  from  light  to  dark,  and  this  intermediate 
illumination  I  call  half-tone.  My  chief  objection  to  the  wet  process  for 
slides  is  the  lack  of  half-tone.  For  clearness  nothing  can  beat  the  wet 
process,  but  I  accuse  it  of  a  want  of  half-tone,  and  in  most  cases  of 
failure  in  my  next  essential,  which  is  warmth  of  colour.  I  have,  I  admit, 
seen  in  Edinburgh  slides  marked  G.  W.  W.  and  also  J.  V.,  which  had  a 
very  beautiful  tint,  and  were  perfectly  clear  as  well,  but  I  never  saw  any 
other  wet-plate  slides  of  the  same  beauty.  And  I  am  informed — I  give 
no  opinion  of  my  own — that  these  slides  are  not  “  peimanent if  this  is 
true  it  is  much  to  be  deplored.  In  the  matter  of  tone  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  please  all  tastes  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  submit  that  different 
subjects  require  different  tones. 

Of  late,  gelatino-chloride  plates  have  been  brought  largely  into  our 


notice,  and  they  possess  certain  qualities  of  extreme  utility  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  slides.  They  reproduce  detail  in  shadows  as  probably  no  other 
plates  can  be  made  to  do  without  the  very  greatest  care  and  skill,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  copying  within  the  camera  they  are  but 
fickle,  and  they  are  certainly  very  slow.  For  contact  printing,  I  find 
these  gelatine  chloride  plates  not  only  convenient,  but  touching  closely  on 
perfection  in  the  results.  If  the  aim  and  object  of  my  life  were  to  make 
lantern  slides,  I  should  go  “  fossacking  around  ”  with  a  three  and  a 
quarter  inch  camera,  and  print  my  slides  on  gelatine  chloride  plates  ;  but 
that  is  neither  my  “  mission,”  nor  the  subject  I  have  in  hand.  Very 
fine  slides  can  be  made  with  gelatine  plates  in  the  camera — I  have  made 
such  myself — but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty,  and  life  is  hardly 
long  enough  for  the  process.  When  I  felt  a  yearning  to  make  lantern - 
slides  from  my  negatives,  I  looked  around  for  some  process  at  once  trust¬ 
worthy,  convenient,  and  moderately  rapid.  Wet  collodion  is — wet ; 
gelatine  I  found  on  trial  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  I  hit  upon  dry  collodion  as 
most  likely  to  meet  my  requirements.  You  must  not  suppose  I  at  once 
found  myself  a  “  dab  ”  with  my  collodion;  far  from  it,  I  wasted  much 
emulsion  and  several  gross  of  plates  before  I  got  anywhere  near  success. 
The  slides  before  you,  I  must  explain,  do  not  profess  to  be  perfect ;  they 
are  not  even  my  best ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  set  of  experiments  I 
made  partly  for  your  benefit,  partly  for  my  own  ;  my  object  being 
directly  to  find  out  how  many  different  tones  I  could  produce,  how  much 
I  could  shorten  the  exposure,  and  what  was  on  the  whole  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  developer.  Several  of  the  slides  (which  I  shall  specify  hereafter) 
are,  in  my  opinion,  downright  bad,  some  seen  in  the  lantern  are,  I  venture 
to  submit,  above  the  average. 

In  making  these  experiments,  I  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  exposure 
given,  of  the  developer  used,  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  toning 
where  I  used  a  toning  bath,  of  the  amount  of  intensification  where  I  in¬ 
tensified,  as  well  as  of  any  other  circumstances  likely  to  bear  upon  the 
final  result  of  my  experiments.  My  work  was  towards  the  end  greatly 
hurried  on  account  of  my  having  to  make  preparations  for  one  of  my 
periodical  “globe  notes;”  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  some  apology  for 
bringing  my  observations  before  you  in  so  crude  and  incomplete  a  state  ; 
but  you  wiil  believe  me  when  I  say  that  what  I  have  done  has  been  done 
carefully,  earnestly,  and  con  amove.  In  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  un¬ 
washed  emulsion,  my  experiments  have  not  been  nearly  so  complete,  and 
my  results  not  nearly  so  perfect,  or  so  varied,  as  my  earlier  attempts  led 
me  to  hope.  Still  I  believe  you  will  find  great  promise  in  the  process, 
and  for  a  worker  who  insists  upon  making  his  own  emulsion,  the  un¬ 
washed  emulsion  process  is  vastly  simpler,  nay,  and  equally  sure,  as  the 
washed  process.  I  did  not  myself  prepare  any  washed  emulsion,  because 
I  got  it  in  a  state  of  perfection  from  Mr.  William  Brooks  of  lteigate,  and 
in  my  collection  all  the  specimens  on  washed  emulsion  are  prepared  from 
that  gentleman's  emulsion. 

Though  I  once  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  my 
mechanical  arrangements  for  camera  copying,  I  venture  to  repeat  them 
for  the  sake  of  members  who  do  not  take  the  Journal,  or  who,  taking  it, 
may  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  what  I  there  described.  The  essentials 
for  success  are  a  frame  to  hold  the  larger  negative,  a  camera  to  hold 
the  small  sensitive  plate,  and  means  to  prevent  the  access  to  the  small 
plate  of  all  light  except  that  coming  through  the  negative  and  through 
the  copying  lens.  I  insist  upon  the  latter  point ;  I  never  could  gel  a 
proper  slide  if  any  stray  light  got  “  keekin”  about  the  lens..  I  achieved 
failure  and  trouble  in  a  great  many  ways  with  long  boxes,  with  darkened 
rooms,  Ac.,  but  I  achieved  success  without  any  joiner  work  or  tools  at 
all.  I  have  a  10  x  8  camera  with  a  side-sliding  front  carrying  the  lens 
flanger.  This  front  I  removed,  and  placed  into  the  rectangular  aperture 
thus  produced  the  front  of  a  small  pocket  camera  without  any  swing 
back  to  get  off  the  square.  The  screw  for  pinching  the  sliding  front  of 
the  large  camera  holds  the  little  camera  in  position  ;  the  little  camera  can 
be  pushed  from  side  to  side,  but  always  remains  parallel  to  the  ground 
glass  of  the  larger  camera.  The  holes  still  left  on  each  side  of  the 
little  camera  I  blocked  up  with  bits  of  cardboard  cut  to  fit  and  meet  all 
requirements.  I  used  a  little  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  a  stereo  wide  angle 
rectilinear.  I  never  saw  such  a  lens  to  cover  in  my  life.  I  call  it  “  The 
Little  Wonder."  And  I  always  use  stop  No.  2,  about  A.  I  then  placed 
the  big  camera  on  a  studio  stand,  and  canted  the  stand  a  good  bit.  first 
to  point  towards  the  sky,  and  second  to  keep  the  negative  from  falling 
out  of  its  place.  I  turned  the  large  camera  ground  glass  on  to  the  top 
of  the  camera,  and  inserted  its  slider,  which,  of  course,  has  carriers  for 
all  the  sizes  of  plates  that  I  use ;  I  then  pulled  out  the  shutter  and 
opened  up  the  back  of  the  slide.  I  put  the  negative  into  the  slide  and 
a  piece  of  fine  ground  glass  an  inch  or  two  behind  it.  By  working  the 
rack  of  the  large  camera  the  picture  is  adjusted  to  size  on  the  ground  glass 
I  of  the  little  camera,  and  using  an  ordinary  eyepiece  I  focus  the  picture 
i  with  the  rack  of  the  little  camera.  I  then  cover  everything  but  the 
negative  with  a  large  waterproof  cloth,  and  all  is  complete  and  ready  foi 
action,  the  pecuniary  outlay  amounting  to,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate, 
£0  Os.  0$d.  ‘ 

Yet  another  preliminary  remark  I  would  make,  and  it  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  the  specimens  I  have  brought  before 
you.  I  have  invariably  found  that  no  amount  of  increase  in  exposure 
will  make  up  for  a  bad  light.  If  the  light  be  dull  or  yellow  in  tint  a  good 
glide  can  not  be  made,  and  the  fact  is  more  patent  will  a  gelatine 
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chloride  plate  than  with  collodion.  I  never  jet  have  got  a  plucky  or  brilliant 
camera  slide  in  a  bad  light,  or  late  in  the  day.  All  the  slides  before  you, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  were  made  in  December  and  January, 
so  that  I  had  much  to  contend  with,  both  as  to  quantity  of  slides  made, 
and  quality,  in  some  eases,  of  the  slides  that  were  made.  A.  Pringle. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 4— - - - 

THEORY  OF  FORMATION  OF  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Now  that  Captain  Abney,  by  precept  and  example,  has  shown  me  the 
folly  of  throwing  forward  the  light  artillery  of  raillery  in  company  with 
my  big  guns  of  science,  I  shall,  in  future,  spike  the  former,  and  load  the 
latter  to  the  muzzle  with  heavy  metal. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  open  one  more  answering  fire  ;  and  as  I 
have  no  societies  to  address,  I  must  beg  you  to  insert  this  in  your  columns, 
although  I  think  that  for  any  of  its  opponents  to  hold  the  sub-bromide 
theory  up  to  ridicule  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  superfluous  waste  of  time. 

I  am  a  disciple  of  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Harrison,  that  is,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  style  myself  ;  but  I  go  further  than  either.  I  maintain, 
in  short,  that  there  are  only  two  things  in  Nature — matter  and  motion — 
bcth  having  two  forms,  both  equally  indestructible.  All  forces,  including 
chemical  affinity,  are  intimately  related,  and  give  rise  one  to  the  other. 

Light  is  one  result  of  the  incandescent  combustion  consequent  upon 
the  combination  or  decomposition  of  the  elements  or  compounds  in  the 
sun.  Each  element  radiates  a  particular  form  of  light  as  regards  colour, 
wave-length,  velocity,  electricity  (sic),  &c. 

Light  impinging  upon  terrestial  elements  or  compounds  can  determine 
either  their  combination  or  decomposition.  We  know  also  that  certain 
compounds  can  decompose  the  elements  of  light.  Despite  the  new  theory, 
if  theory  it  can  be  called,  which  I  think  I  can  disprove,  I  believe  that  the 
action  of  light  is  best  conceived  of  by  Brewster’s  and  Herschel’s  scheme 
of  three  primary  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  whereof,  one  being  given 
its  complementary,  in  colour  or  force,  is  the  sum  of  the  remainder,  and 
vice  versa. 

This  postulated,  I  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that,  whether 
argentous  salts  exist  or  not,  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  is  essen¬ 
tially  due  to  the  production  of  metallic  silver.  Reserving,  for  the  present, 
enlargement  upon  this  point,  allow  me  to  show  wherein  Captain  Abney,  in 
replying  to  certain  statements  of  mine,  has  either  wandered  from  the  point 
with  surprising  agility,  or  misunderstood  me — let  me  hope — unwillingly. 

Captain  Abney  exhibited,  among  other  things,  sub-chloride  of  silver ! 
This  compound  was  a  “brownish”  powder,  and  was  “soluble  enough” 
in  hypo.  I  would  fain  suggest  that  sub-chloride  is  hlack  or  bluish 
black;  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  water,  half  and  half,  if  cold 
nitric  acid  pure  and  simple  is  too  strong  for  it ;  is  decomposed — not 
dissolved— by  fixing  agents  into  argentic  chloride  which  dissolves,  and 
metallic  silver  which  does  not,  (Bloxain,  Fownes,  Hardwich,  Monck- 
hoven,  Abney  (?)  &c.,  Ac.)  Why  did  Mr.  A.  Spiller  compliment  Dr. 
Hodgkinson  on  his  new  method  of  preparing  this  new  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  ?  Was  it  in  satire  or  in  earnest  that  he  redefined  its  pro¬ 
perties  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Davis  was  only  trying  to  get  a 
pertinent  answer  to  a  pertinent  question.  Captain  Abney  “  found  that 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  metallic  silver  in  it !  ”  Would  he  not  have  been 
safer  had  he  said  that  he  had  not  found  a  trace  ? 

Captain  Abney’s  deductions,  based  upon  the  behaviour  of  ferric  chloride, 
are,  I  think,  inconclusive.  In  the  first  place,  the  chemical  reactions 
which  occur  are  not  quite  correctly  stated ;  in  the  second  place,  the  sub¬ 
salts  of  iron  are  as  well  defined  as  any  sub-salts  can  be ;  in  the  third 
place,  Captain  Abney  was  arguing  away  from  the  point  in  trying  to  make 
out  that  the  powerfully  electro-positive  reducing  agents  ferrous-chloride 
and  oxalate  should,  were  my  argument  to  hold  good,  have  been  reduced 
by,  instead  of  reducing,  the  platinum  to  the  metallic  state.  The  platinum 
is  to  the  iron  pretty  much  what  the  silver  is  to  the  copper :  hence  Captain 
Abney  was  not  doing  his  position  justice. 

1  he  analogy  between  cupric  and  argentic  chlorides  parenthetically 
drawn  by  Captain  Abney,  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  moreover  it  is  easy 
to  reduce  cuprous  salts  to  the  metallic  state  under  the  same  relative  con¬ 
ditions  as  obtain  in  reducing  silver  salts,  hyper-,  or  hypo-. 

I  certainly  did  not  assume  that  metallic  silver  formed  the  final  result 
of  the  prolonged  action  of  light  in  order  to  prove  my  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  because  I  knew  that  this  total  reduction  was  a  fact  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  question,  capable  of  every-day  proof,  incapable  of  disproof 
of  any  kind,  that  I  first  ventured  to  see  how  simple  and  logical  the 
“metallic”  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  would  he  if  the 
argument  applied  to  the  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide  theories  by  Captain 
Abney,  were  applied  to  it.  I  am  sorry  Captain  Abney  ridicules  this  argu¬ 
ment,  for  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  it  in  his  sentence  beginning  “  It  is 
a  pertinent  question.”  Neither  do  I  adduce  my  strongest  proof  from  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  experiment.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  mentioned  Dr.  Guthrie  as  the 
promulgator  of  an  apparently  weak  hypothesis,  namely  that  of  allotropic 
silver, — in  which,  nevertheless,  I  earnestly  believe, — and  in  catalysis  or 
decomposition  by  simple  contact,  I  sought  my  explanation  of  certain  alleged 
contradictory  phenomena.  If  upon  any  experiments  made  by  others,  I  based 
my  belief  in  metallic  silver  being  the  result  of  prolonged  insolation,  it  was 
upon  those  of  Davanne  and  Girard.  If  upon  the  reasoning  of  any  one  man, 


then  upon  that  of  Mr.  John  Spiller.  All  the  same,  I  have  frequently 
analysed  insolated  compounds  originally  containing  chloride  of  silver,  and 
have  found  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  chlorine  in  them.  And  any  one 
can  easily  repeat  the  experiment. 

Faraday  has  proved  that  voltaic  action  is  due  to  chemical  action  proper. 
None,  that  I  know  of,  save  Captain  Abney  and  myself  seem  to  believe  that 
the  forces  may  be  interdependent.  All  the  same  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  the  first  entire  paragraph  on  the  second  column  of  the  31 1th 
page  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  May  2D,  1885,  do  not 
express  alternatives,  but  exactly  the  same  thing,  although  the  second 
phrase  begins  “On  the  other  hand.” 

I  fail  to  see  what  the  coating  of  a  couple  of  metallic  plates,  Ac.  prove ;  the 
data  are  insufficient  one  way  or  the  other.  Captain  Abney  seems  to  speak 
of  voltaic  action  as  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  ;  so  do  I,  though 
I  found  my  arguments  more  upon  the  combination  between  the  negative 
element  of  the  salt  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  element  or  basylous  radical 
forming  the  positive  electrode,  so  to  speak. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  I  emphasise  this  fact, — and  the  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  Captain  Abney  grants  the  interdependence  of  chemical  and 
voltaic  action, — namely,  that  voltaic  action  invariably  produces  complete  and 
not  partial  reduction ;  in  fact,  invariably  produces  metal  at  the  first  shock. 
Invariably  the  electro-positive  element  takes  the  whole  of  the  halogen 
from  the  salt  undergoing  decomposition.  This,  my  drift  since  I  first 
troubled  you,  I  attempted  to  make  plain  in  a  popular  manner,  and 
apparently  failed  ;  if  I  have  succeeded  better  now,  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Captain  Abney,  a  gentleman,  a  student  whom  in  all  sincerity  I  respect, 
albeit  I,  as  a  bigot,  hate  his  enunciations  as  rank  heresies,  and  regard 
himself  as  the  incarnate  personification  of  a  false  creed. 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  written  in  good  taste,  I  was  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  that ;  but  if  one  word  I  have  used 
has  appeared  personal  and  calculated  to  give  offence,  I  shall  not  only  feel 
sincere  sorrow  and  pain,  but  shall  willingly  retract  any  offensive  expres¬ 
sion,  and  earnestly  apologise  for  its  ever  having  been  used. 

Huqh  Brkuner. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

A  COUPLE  OF  DAYS  BY  THE  TEES. 

Starting  from  Darlington  with  a  friend  who  had  been  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  we  took  the  train  from  North-road  station  to 
Winston,  our  plan  being  to  walk  thence  by  the  Tees  to  Barnard 
Castle,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Winston  Church  is  prettily  situated  above,  and  giving  a  fine  view 
of,  the  winding  Tees.  Descending  the  long  hill  from  the  village  we 
reach  Winston  Bridge,  built  in  1704  with  a  single  span  of  1 1 1  feet, 
and  once  considered  the  largest  bridge  of  a  single  span  in  Europe. 
The  views  up  and  down  the  river  from  this  bridge  are  very  fine. 
Crossing  the  bridge  and  descending  to  the  river  by  a  driftway  through 
the  wood  on  the  right,  I  waded  to  a  bed  of  pebbles  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  with  my  camera  and  exposed  a  plate  on  the  bridge  with 
the  vista  through  the  arch.  Returning  to  the  roadway  we  tramped 
along  to  Ovington,  where  the  rain  coming  down  freely  we  took,  shelter 
at  an  inn  with  the  quaint  sign  of  “  The  Four  Alls.”  On  the  green  in 
front  of  the  inn  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  old  English  May-poles. 

The  rain  ceasing,  and  having  refreshed  the  inner  man,  we  continued 
our  way  by  the  woods  to  Wycliffe  Church,  catching  now  and  again 
magnificent  views  of  the  river.  Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  be  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  celebrated  reformer.  The  church  is  a  small,  plain,  but 
picturesque  building  covered  with  ivy.  A  path  through  riverside 
meadows  brings  us  to  Whorlton  Bridge,  built  on  the  suspension  prin¬ 
ciple.  Leaving  the  river  for  a  time  we  take  the  fields  by  Thorpe  Ilall, 
and  skirting  the  park  of  llokeby  reach  the  “  Morritt  Arms,”  at  Greta 
Bridge,  in  fit  condition  for  dinner.  At  this  inn  is  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  guide  and  permission  to  view  the  park  and  grounds  of  Rokeby, 
immortalised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  not  in  our  programme  to 
view  Rokeby,  so  leaving  the  inn  and  crossing  the  bridge  we  kept  on  to 
the  Tees,  and  then  by  a  roadway  to  the  right  reached  the  “meeting  of 
the  waters”  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees.  This  is  a  beautiful  spot  and 
half  a  dozen  pictures  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  rain  of  the  forenoon  the  water  was  coming  down  both 
streams  with  a  rush,  turning  them  both  literally  into  raging  torrents. 
The  Dairy  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Greta  at  this  place — but  within 
the  Rokeby  gi'ounds — is  almost  hidden  by  the  rich  foliage  and  com¬ 
pletes  a  fine  study  of  trees,  rock,  and  water.  Retracing  our  steps  we 
keep  the  path  by  the  Tees,  which  leads  us  through  the  woods  to  the 
Abbey  Bridge— a  fine  lofty  stone  bridge  of  a  single  span.  Here  the  river 
has  cut  its  way  through  grey  marble  and  verifies  the  bard’s  description. 

“  Where  Tees  full  many  a  fathom  low, 

Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe, 

Nor  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here, 

Nor  clay  mound  checks  his  fierce  career, 

Condemned  to  mine  a  channelled  way 
O’er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey.” 
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n  truth  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  and,  with  the  liver  in  its  normal  state,  one 
I >r  two  beautiful  pictures  may  be  had.  This  day,  however,  there  was 
oo  much  water  boiling  and  tearing  among  the  grey  rocks.  When  the 
,vaters  are  still  and  quiet,  and  the  foliage,  mirrored  in  the  deep  pools, 
s  not  disturbed  by  any  breeze,  then  is  the  time  to  photograph.  There 
,s  a  halfpenny  toll  to  cross  tli£  bridge,  and  magnificent  views  up  and 
lown  the  river  are  obtainable  over  the  parapets. 

Still  keeping  to  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river  Ave  soon  come  to 
Egglestone  Abbey,  a  fine  ruin  situated  on  a  grassy  eminence  amongst 
noble  elm  and  ash  trees. 

“  The  rev’rend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 

Profaned,  dishonour’d,  and  defaced.” 

The  abbey  Avas  pi'obably  founded  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Richmond,  in 
the  tAvelfth  century.  Some  of  the  Norman  Avork  remains,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  early  English,  about  thirteenth  century.  In  this 
abbey  Avas  enacted  the  final  tragedy  of  “  Rokeby,”  Avhen  the  reckless 
Bertram  spurs  his  horse  up  the  nave  and  chancel  and  shoots  Lord 
Wycliffe,  but  his  horse  slipping  on  the  stone  floor  he  is  overpoAArered 
by  numbers  and  killed.  Near  here  is  the  Abbey  Mill,  Avhich  forms 
the  foreground  of  a  picture  of  the  Abbey  by  Turner. 

From  the  abbey  the  path  leads  through  fields  past, 

“  Fairy  Thorsgill’s  murmuring  child,” 

Avhich  streamlet  makes  another  pretty  picture,  and  Barnard  Castle  is 
soon  reached.  This  ended  our  first  day’s  tramp,  and  a  pleasant  one  it 
Avas,  notAvithstanding  the  rain  of  the  forenoon 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  Avas  spent  in  rambling  about  the 
quaint  old  toAvn.  The  chief  inn  is  the  “King’s  Head,”  where  Charles 
Dickens  is  said  to  have  stayed,  and  gathered  the  facts  Avhereon  he 
based  his  tale  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  The  tale  of  Humphrey's  Clock 
Avas  also  suggested  from  a  Avatchmaker’s  shop  nearly  opposite  the 
King’s  Head.  The  church,  greatly  restored  of  late  years,  is  Avortli  a 
visit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  photograph  oAving  to  its  confined  situation. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  Avhich  AA'as  founded  in  1112  to  1132,  by 
Bernard  the  son  of  Guy  Balliol,  a  comrade  of  William  the  Conquerer, 
are  entered  from  the  King’s  Head  yard,  and  cover  a  space  of  six  and 
three  quarter  acres.  The  most  striking  portion  is  Balliol’s  ToAArer,  fifty 
feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  river  bed  to  its  top. 
Stretching  east  from  this  toAver  is  a  long  and  strong  Avail  containing  a 
gateAvay  defended  by  a  half  tower.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  a 
tower,  known  as  Brackenbury’s  ToAver,  containing  dungeons.  The 
best  vieAV  of  the  castle  for  photographic  purposes,  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  if  the  water  is  Ioav,  a  suitable  position 
is  easily  got,  but  should  the  state  of  the  river  not  permit  of  this,  the 
rh'er  should  be  crossed  by  the  old  stone  bridge,  built  in  1500,  and  per¬ 
mission  obtained  to  take  a  vieAv  from  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Ulla- 
thorne’s  shoe-thread  mills.  IIoav  Avell  our  ancestors  chose  the  sites  of 
their  strongholds,  and  the  Castle  of  Barnard,  with  its  precipitous  face 
to  the  river,  is  no  exception  for — 

“  High  crown’d  lie  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 

The  sovereign  of  a  lovely  vale.” 

A  good  picture  of  the  bridge,  castle,  and  toAvn  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  toAvn.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  glen  described  by  the  poet  as 

“  Loveliest  still 

Romantic  Deepdale’s  slender  rill.” 

Up  this  short  and  truly  romantic  glen  the  photographer  will  find  an 
endless  succession  of  pictures — rivulets  and  trees  and  Avaterfalls  caused 
bv  the  boulders  that  have  tumbled  doAvn,  and  strewn  the  upper  parts 
of  the  valley  in  Avild  confusion,- and  are  now  moss  grown  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  beautiful  ferns.  Just  above  the  railway  viaducts  are 
the  picturesque  Cat  Castle  rocks,  defaced  by  ruthless  quarrying.  The 
gorge  narroAvs  and  increases  in  beauty,  and  the  stream  gallops  madly 
along  in  and  betAAeen  and  over  the  rocks.  About  half  a  mile  above 
the  viaducts,  the  stream  divides,  folloAv  the  one  to  the  left,  and  avp 
paas  betAveen  lofty  cliffs  of  shale  and  sandstone  overhung  Avith  trees, 
to  a  pretty  waterfall  about  fifteen  feet  high.  The  tourist  may  either 
retrace  his  steps  to  Barnard  Castle,  or  may  continue  on  to  t he  Fish 
Pond,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  a  dark  pine  Avood.  From 
here  is  a  footpath  to  Lartington  station,  one  and  a  half  miles. 

To  a  photographic  tourist,  eager  for  a  quiet  holiday  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  scenery,  I  AA’ould  strongly  recommend  Teesdale.  Let  him  make 
his  headquarters  at  Barnard  Castle,  and  he  Avill  be  able,  by  easy 
stages,  to  visit  Rokeby,  and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  RKor  Tees  both 
beloAA-  and  alxwe  Barnard  Castle,  including  Deepdale.  k\  hen  he  has 
exhausted  the  vieAvs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (if  he  can  do  so) 
he  can  extend  his  trips  to  Middleton  in  Teesdale,  and  seek  the  Avilder 
scenery  of  High  Force — a  splendid  Avaterfall  of  seventy-two  feet — 
termed  by  Murray  “  the  finest  fall  in  England.”  It  is  best  vieAved  after 


a  rainfall,  and  further  west  is  the  lonely  grandeur  of  Cauldron  Snout. 
Richmond  is  Avithin  sixteen  miles  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  this  pictu¬ 
resque  toAvn,  with  the  ruins  of  its  romantic  castle — “the  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  of  Yorkshire” — should  if  possible  be  visited;  and  the  lordly 
domain  of  Itaby — three  miles  from  Winston  station— with  its  medi¬ 
aeval  castle  and  fine  park  Avill  give  another  pleasant  day’s  outing. 

•  E.  R.  PnixuLE. 


0ut  ?2Tiitovial  £ai)lr. 


Gkimstons  Patent  Instantaneous  Shutter. 

Mi  sssns.  Wratten  &  Wainwright  are  just  introducing  to  the  public 
an  instantaneous  shutter  of  novel  form,  and  of  such  compact nos  that 
it  may  be  inserted  in  the  ordinary  diaphragm  slut,  Avithout  in  any 
way  altering  or  mutilating  the 
lens  mount.  The  shutter  proper, 

Avhich  is  of  thin  sheet  steel, 
slides  in  a  sheath  of  the  same 
material,  the  outside  dimensions 
of  the  latter  being  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  diaphragm.  The 
shutter  is  actuated  by  a  spiral 
spring  capable  of  adjustment 
for  A’arious  exposures.  The 
spring  acts  upon  a  cranked  arm, 
and  the  shutter  is  so  shaped 
that  when  attached  directly  to 
the  crank  it  slides  easily  and 
freely  in  its  sheath.  The  mo¬ 
tion,  though  an  up-and-down 
one,  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
free  from  jerkiuess,  the  circular 
movement  of  the  crank-pin  en¬ 
suring  freedom  from  those  ob¬ 
jectionable  qualities.  The  shutter 
is  finished  in  ebonite,  and  fitted  with  a  neat  release  on  the  pneumatic 
principle.  The  moving  parts  o  a  shutter  suitable  for  a  rapid  symme¬ 
trical  lens  8^  xGL  weigh  but  sixty  grains,  and  the  whole  inurnment 
two  and  a  half  ounces. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  6583. — “Tripo.l  Stands  for  Photographic  Purposes."  J.  W.  RaMSDkx. — 
— May  30,  1S85. 

No.  6742. — “Photographic  Cameras,  specially  reliting  to  the  Focussing 
Arrangements.”  F.  W.  Hakt. — Dated  Jane  3,  18S5. 

No.  6831. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  T.  Sam  els. — Dated  Jane  4.  1865. 
No.  6073. — “Obtaining  Photographic  Bird’s-eye  Yi  ws.”  Complete  specifi¬ 
cation.  C.  W ells. — Dated  June  S,  1S85. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6414. — “Apparatus  for  Extracting  Metals  from  Haloid  Salt-  by  Electro- 
lysis."  Rich. van  Guatzkl,  Hanover. — Dated  April  16,  1884. 

No.  8721. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  \V.  S.  Atavood,  Chase  Side,  South- 
gate,  and  S.  B.  Gosi.in,  27,  Jewin-crescent,  London.  —  Dated  June  7,  1S84. 

No.  8771. — “Manufacture  and  Subsequent  Treatment  of  Sensitive  Paper  for 
Copying  Drawings,  Documents  written  on  one  Side,  and  the  like,  by  Photo¬ 
graphy?*  H.  J.  Shawciioss,  6.  Lord-street,  Liverpool. — Doited  Jan,  10.  1884. 


JttTTtwgg  of  Soctcttrg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting.  Name  of  Society.  Place  ol  Meeting. 


June  15 .  Blackburn .  Committee  Room. 

„  16  .  Bolton  Club  .  The  Studio.  Chum-WM. 

„  17 .  Photographic  Club .  Anderton’s  Hotel.  Fleet-street, K.< 

17  .  Helens .  Association  Hoorn5.  *.  Salisbury ‘t. 

,,  IS  .  London  and  Provincial  ..  Mason  s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  19 .  E  tinburgh  Photo.  Club .  5.  St.  Andrew-square. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  alove  S<-  iety.  at 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  Janie-  Glai-her.  F.  R.S. .  presided.  _ 

Mr.  J,  R.  SAWYER  reopened  the  discussion  on  Mr.  \\  .  SL  Bird  -  [X]  f  > 
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Reproduction  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  by  reading  a  memoir  on  the 
same  subject.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bird's  paper  seemed  to  prove  conclusively 
that  a  very  real  and  substantial  advance  in  photography  had  been  made,  and 
he  had  derived  his  information  from  head-quarters,  by  inquiring  of  Messrs. 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  as  to  their  method.  The  substance  of  their  reply  to  Mr. 
Bird  was,  that  theirs  was  a  secret  process  ;  the  reply  seemed  to  go  into  detail, 
but  nothing  particular  cbuld.be  gleaned  from  it.  They  stated  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  results  by  adding  certain  substances  to  the  collodion,  and  by  the  use 
sometimes  of  coloured  transparent  screens  to  influence  the  nature  of  the  camera 
image  ;  there  was  no  more  retouching  of  their  plates,  they  said,  than  that  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  negatives.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  taking  of  the 
National  Gallery  pictures  Messrs.  Braun  had  the  advantage  over  their  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  use  of  a  properly-constructed  and  well-appointed  studio,  also 
the  power  of  taking  the  pictures  in  the  same.  In  their  photographs,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bird,  the  scarlets  were  not  improved  in  the  least,  but  the  blues  were 
considerably  restrained,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  yellows  time  enough  to  gain 
in  intensity  ;  there  was  also  a  softness  about  the  reproductions  ;  these  results 
were  certainly  due  to  the  use  in  the  collodion  of  eosine  or  similar  substances. 
Mr.  Werge  had  truly  said  that  among  engravers  certain  shades  were  generally 
accepted  for  the  monochrome  rendering  of  different  colours,  and  he  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  had  recently  been  trying  various  experiments  in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
similar  results  by  photography  ;  he  had  been  assisted  in  the  experiments  by 
Messrs.  Fleming  and  Burton.  Many  plans  had  been  tried,  but  he  would  speak 
chiefly  about  the  results  obtained  with  the  isochromatic  plates  of  Messrs. 
Tailfer  k  Clayton.  Those  plates  had  great  power  in  rendering  the  yellows, 
but  brought  different  yellows  to  very  much  the  same  tint ;  they  brought  out 
French  blue  and  Prussian  blue  very  dark  ;  upon  vermilion  and  green  they  had 
little  influence.  The;r  rendering  different  yellows  as  if  they  were  very  much 
alike  accounted,  he  thought,  for  the  flatness  of  some  of  the  reproductions  of 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Sawyer  here  exhibited  a  variety  of 
photographs  of  paintings,  also  of  a  colour  scale  prepared  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates  :  but 
much  that  he  said  would  not  be  interesting  to  the  reader  without  the  paintings 
and  photographs  being  under  view  at  the  same  time,  as  the  points  of  the 
remarks  rested  much  upon  the  rendering  of  particular  shades  of  colour  in 
particular  monochrome  tints.  He  pointed  out  how,  in  one  case,  the  nimbus 
over  the  head  of  a  child  in  one  of  Raphael’s  pictures  came  out  light  upon  one 
negative  and  dark  upon  another ;  in  the  one  case  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate 
had  been  used,  and  in  the  other  an  isochromatic  plate,  so  that  in  this  instance, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  beyond  all  mistake,  a  great  improvement  had 
resulted  solely  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plate.  His  remarks  were 
illustrated  by  means  of  transparent  positives  enlarged  from  small  negatives  on 
Tailfer  k  Clayton’s  plates,  which,  he  said,  were  very  sensitive,  and  in  his  hands 
had  given  excellent  results  ;  their  treatment  was  simple,  for  they  were  used 
just  like  ordinary  gelatine  plates.  He  had  tried  a  few  experiments  by  using  a 
coloured  transparent  screen  in  front  of  the  lens,  but  found  that  it  iiiterfered 
with  definition  ;  the  proper  place  for  the  screen  was  just  in  front  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  in  the  camera. 

Colonel  Stuart- Wortley  thought  that  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  had  made  no 
advance  whatever  upon  Messrs.  Tailfer  k  Clayton’s  isochromatic  plates,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  great  deal  of  retouching.  He  had  examined,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  one  of  Turner’s  sea  views,  also  the  copy  of  it  by  Messrs.  Braun  k  Co. , 
and  a  photograph  of  it  taken  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Diamond. 
In  the  latter  the  yellows  did  not  come  out  so  much  alike  as  in  Messrs.  Braun’s 
picture,  which  had  been  so  retouched  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  a  cloud,  to  make 
three  masts  stand  out  clearly,  to  correct  a  supposed  mistake  of  Turner’s,  and 
to  show  an  unnatural  light  under  a  buoy. 

Mr.  J.  Werge  thought  that  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers  had 
strengthened  the  position  he  took  up  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  instead  of  the  use  of  coloured  transparent 
screens,  which  interfered  with  definition,  the  better  plan  would  probably  be  to 
photograph  the  paintings  in  coloured  lights  ;  the  room,  for  instance,  might  be 
lighted  through  glass  of  a  particular  colour.  Mr.  Ives,  Dr.  Eder,  Dr.  Vogel, 
and  others,  who  had  been  working  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
all  laid  much  stress  upon  combining  the  use  of  coloured  screens  with  iso¬ 
chromatic  plates. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  replied  that  two  great  authorities  on  paintings,  who  knew 
the  results  of  all  attempts  to  photograph  them  from  the  first,  had  told  him 
that  Messrs.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  had  beyond  all  question  or  dispute  made  a 
great  advance  in  photography.  One  of  these  informants  was  Mr.  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  keeper  of  the  pictures  in  the  national  collection  ;  the  other  was 
Sir  Frederick  Burton,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery.  They  judged  not 
from  one  picture  with  much  red  and  yellow  in  it,  as  had  been  done  by  Colonel 
Stuart- Wortley,  but  from  the  whole  range  of  photographs.  A  month  ago  an 
experienced  photographer,  like  Mr.  Sawyer,  thought  the  results  to  be  due  to 
retouching,  but  since  then  had  considerably  modified  his  opinion.  Dr. 
Diamond  twenty  years  ago  had  had  a  much  better  opportunity  than  Messrs. 
Braun  of  photographing  the  particular  picture  mentioned  by  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley,  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  colours  of  Turner’s  pictures 
were  fading.  Besides,  he  treated  Messrs.  Braun  as  honourable  gentlemen, 
and  when  they  said  that  there  was  nothing  but  ordinary  retouching,  he  was 
bound  to  accept  the  statement.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  respectable  firm, 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  would  make  a  false  state¬ 
ment  on  the  point ;  in  such  case  the  very  men  who  did  the  retouching  for 
them  would  be  likely  to  rise  against  them.  When  the  Berlin  Company  photo¬ 
graphed  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  they  had  a  fixed  studio,  and  the 
same  facilities  as  Messrs.  Braun  k  Co. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  had  found  that  Tailfer  k  Clayton's  plates  were  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use,  in  addition,  of  a  coloured  medium,  and  that  a  coloured 
medium  alone  would  modify  the  resulting  negative  ;  but  the  latter  effect  could 
be  heightened  by  suitable  colouring  matter  in  the  film.  Captain  Abney  that 
day  had  asked  him  to  mention  to  the  meeting  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  illuminating  with  coloured  light  the  picture  to  be  copied,  a  plan  which 
Mr.  Debenham  ts-d  also  just  recommended.  When  coloured  glass  was  used  he 
(Mr.  Warnerke)  1  ad  found  that  with  a  single  lens  the  best  place  for  it  was  just 
behind  the  stop. 


Mr.  Sawyer  knew  for  a  fact  that  Messrs.  Braun’s  pictures  were  tuk<  a  v\  it b 
wet  collodion,  and  not  with  collodion  emulsion.  The  definition  of  the  picture* 
was  very  good  ;  the  smoothness  of  which  he  had  spoken  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  definition. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Claude t  had  paid  great  attention  to 
rendering  colours  in  true  gradation  by  photography. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  then  spoke  of  tin-  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  new 
sensitive  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  but  lie  coated  tin-  paper  with  emulsion 
on  both  sides,  so  that  it  did  not  curl  up  in  the  developing  or  other  solutions. 
The  light  passing  through  the  film  impresses  two  images,  the  one  at  the  hack • 
of  the  film  not  so  good  as  the  other.  In  printing  from  such  paper  negatives, 
the  grain  of  the  paper  prints  to  some  extent,  so  he  had  devised  a  flexible  film 
nearly  as  transparent  as  glass.  By  the  use  of  these  films  tourists  need  no 
longer  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  weight  of  plates,  and  he  exhibited  a 
mechanical  addition  to  the  dark  slide  to  hold  the  films  in  position  in  the 
camera.  He  also  exhibited  his  roller-slide,  with  recent  improvements. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke  exhibited  improvements  in  his  shutter. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Society  would  adjourn  for  the  autumn 
season,  that  all  pictures  for  this  year’s  exhibition  must  be  delivered  by 
September  24,  and  that  the  soiree  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  -‘5. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  instant,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  T.  Waltenberg. 

Mr.  Pojrin  showed  two  negatives  on  plates  which  had  been  prepared 
with  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  Beechey’s  formula.  One  of  the  plates  had 
been  treated  with  the  usual  preservative,  and  the  other  had  been  flowed 
over  with  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  drained  off  so  as  to  leave  only  a  very 
thin  coating.  The  plates  had  been  exposed  upon  the  same  subject,  and  the 
speed  of  the  second  plate  was  about  twenty  times  that  of  the  other. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  the  image  upon  the  second  plate  was 
very  poor  and  thin. 

Mr.  Poirin  attributed  this  to  over-exposure.  He  had  stopped  development, 
thinking  the  plate  too  much  exposed. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  that  it  was  not  over-exposure,  but  that  the  quality 
had  been  lost.  He  considered  that  the  collodio-bromide  had  played  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  image,  as  the  exposure  required  by  the  gelatine  emulsion 
was  too  short  to  affect  the  collodion  emulsion. 

Mr.  Poirin  said  that  he  believed  that  it  was  held  that  the  more  rapid  the 
emulsion  the  larger  the  grain.  He  thought  that  the  thin  film  such  as  he  had 
used  over  the  collodion  emulsion  should  give  a  finer  grain.  He  thought  that 
the  strong  light  from  the  sky  would  act  upon  the  collodio-bromide  film, 
although  the  exposure  had  been  only  that  required  by  the  gelatine  emulsion. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  thought  that  the  only  advantage  of  a  collodion  emulsion  over 
a  gelatine  one  was  that  it  could  be  intensified  with  silver. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  some  platinum  prints. 

Mr.  R.  Jahr,  upon  being  asked  to  what  extent  platinum  printing  was 
practised  in  America,  replied  that  it  was  there  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
printing  enlargements,  mostly  for  working  up  by  the  artist. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  introduced  a  discussion  upon  the  proper  height  for 
placing  the  camera  by  saying  that  it  hail  been  stated  that  there  was  a  height 
suitable  for  each  individual  photographer,  and  that  he  should  be  measured  for 
his  stand  as  for  his  clothing. 

Mr.  Cowan  considered  that  it  was  generally  advantageous  to  have  the 
camera  lower  than  was  common,  so  as  to  diminish  the  width  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  sometimes  desirable  to  have  extra  long 
camera  legs,  and  mount  upon  a  ladder  to  focus  and  expose. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  :  “If  a  rapid  plate  be  kept  at  a  heat  of 
from  110°  to  120°  for  some  time  will  it  lose  its  sensitiveness  ;  if  so  will  that  loss 
be  permanent  ?” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  he  had  cured  frilling  in  plates  by  exposure 
to  a  high  temperature,  and  had  never  found  any  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  result. 

Mr.  Barker’s  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Prestwich. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  a  friend  of  his  had  taken  some  plates  to  Zanzibar  ; 
they  were  of  two  well-known  makes,  and  one  kind  appeared  to  have  been 
slowed  to  one-tenth  of  its  original  speed,  whilst  the  other  refused  to  work 
altogether. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  some  other  cause,  such  as  impurity  in  the 
developing  agents,  might  have  been  at  work. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  previous  to  the  summer  recess  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C., — Mr.  C.  Poirsou  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  to  read  a  paper  entitled 
Hints  for  Summer  Work  [see  page  374], 

Mr.  Ashman  having  concluded  his  remarks,  some  of  which  were  practically 
illustrated,  the  Chairman  invited  a  discussion.  He  remarked  on  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  papers  similar  to  that  they  had  just  listened  to,  and  referred  to  a 
curious  experience  which  he  had  met  with'only  a  few  days  before — namely,  that 
of  the  films  breaking  away  in  patches  during  development,  or  in  the  after 
washing,  the  particidar  sample  of  plates  being  so  soft  that  a  touch  of  the 
finger,  or  even  the  pressure  from  a  stream  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  bring  away 
small  pieces  of  film.  He  wished  to  know  whether,  in  practice,  there  would 
b«  any  appreciable  gain  in  passing  the  slit  of  a  drop-shutter  vertically  or 
horizontally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  Piekington  handed  round  a  drop-shutter,  which  he  was  sure  was  the 
roughest  that  had  ever  been  shown  ;  nevertheless,  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  large  number  of  London  street  views  by  its  means,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
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Ashman,  that  the  drop  was  the  most  useful  form  of  shutter  for  outdoor  work 
extant. 

The  Chairman  had  made  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  one  shown,  hut  the 
heat  of  the  sun  caused  it  to  warp,  and  thereby  defeated  the  object. 

Mr.  Pi  I.  KINGTON  remarked  that  he  used  cigar-box  wood,  and  the  shutter  had 
never  yet  failed.  He  then  spoke  of  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
employment  of  the  blue  printing  process  by  tourist  photographers,  when 
merely  a  few  copies  were  walked  in  a  hurry,  or  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
water  for  washing  prints,  as  experienced  at  Continental  hotels. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  spoke  in  favour  of  the  plain  drop-shutter,  and  he  said  it  was 
really  astonishing  how  accurately  Speed  could  be  governed  by  the  angle  at 
which  it  was  set. 

Mr.  Ashman  then  briefly  replied  to  the  speakers,  after  which  he  exhibited 
and  explained  the  construction  of  An  Inexpensive  Electric  Shutter  fir  Studio 
use.  He  commenced  by  saying  :  The  arrangement  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  is  one  that  has  been  in  constant  use  for  seven  years,  and  was 
described  by  me  as  far  back  as  May,  1879  ;  therefore  I  trust  you  will  not  take 
exception  to  its  want  of  novelty  ami  rough  workmanship.  The  shutter  was 
then  shown  in  action.  Continuing,  he  said  :  You  will  observe  that  it  is  con¬ 
structed  to  work  inside  the  camera  immediately  behind  the  lens,  and  that  it 
occupies  less  room  than  any  commercial  shutter  yet  introduced,  whilst  it  is 
certain  in  action,  noiseless,  and  as  rapid  as  there  is  any  necessity  for.  These 
two  doors  opening  from  the  centre  are  each  very  little  wider  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  ;  they  are  blackened  pieces  of  cardboard — old  photo¬ 
graphs — and  are  swung  open  by  means  of  knitting-needles  supported  by  brass 
arms,  having  small  holes  drilled  through  them  to  receive  the  pointed  ends  of 
the  needles,  thus  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  Beneath  these  (looks  is 
fixed  an  electro-magnet,  and  within  the  magnetic  held  is  placed  an  iron  plate 
or  armature  having  a  projecting  fork  soldered  to  it.  Beneath  the  armature, 
and  attached  thereto,  is  another  needle  having  a  fixed  metal  plate  at  each  end, 
through  which  the  needle  points  pass,  and  thus  the  ends  of  the  fork,  when  in 
action,  describe  an  arc  of  greater  dimensions  than  that  of  the  armature  plate, 
besides  which  the  whole  of  the  magnetic  force  is  utilised.  The  fork  strikes 
metal  wedges  which  open  the  doors  and  retain  them  in  that  position  until  the 
circuit  is  broken.  The  rapid  closing  is  in  a  great  measure  accelerated  by  light 
springs,  the  tension  of  which  may  be  regulated  as  in  the  model  shown,  and  in 
all  cases  must  not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  magnet.  By 
making  the  pull  less  on  one  door  than  on  the  other,  and  gluing  a  strip  of  paper 
or  other  material  at  the  edge  of  ea;h,  a  lap  is  formed,  when  closed,  which 
effectually  stops  the  passage  of  light.  You  are  all  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  magnetism  and  electricity  to  understand  the  precise  action  that 
takes  place  when  a  circuit  is  closed  in  which  a  coil  of  covered  copper  wire 
wound  on  a  bar  of  soft  iron  forms  a  part,  and  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  forms  of  batteries  best  suited  for  studio  work.  In  my  own  practice  I  use 
the  Leelanche  pile  exclusively.  The  porous  pots  before  you  have  been  in  use 
three  years,  and  there  is  something  left  yet ;  but  they  require  care  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them.  I  never  use  these  three  cells  for  any  other  purpose  than 
opening  those  doors,  and  they  are  only  in  action  as  long  as  the  exposure  lasts, 
the  latter  being  determined  by  opening  the  circuit  when  all  action  on  the 
battery  ceases.  Focussing  is  managed  without  the  batteries,  a  lever  being 
provided  for  that  purpose  ;  very  long  exposures,  as  in  copying,  are  managed  in 
the  same  way  ;  but  exposures  of  three  or  four  minutes  duration  would  not 
distress  the  battery,  provided  a  short  interval  elapsed  between  each  exposure. 
It  is  important  that  all  connecting  points  should  be  kept  clean,  and  terminal 
screws  tightened  occasionally ;  the  liquid  should  be  filtered  to  rid  it  of  the 
crystals  of  zinc  chloride  formed,  strengthened  after  five  or  six  weeks’  use,  and 
renewed  (say)  once  in  six  months.  I  make  a  saturated  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac,  filter,  and  use  six  parts  of  this,  with  two  of  water.  The  quantity 
used  should  be  only  sufficient  to  reach  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  porous 
pot.  I  always  make  my  own  zinc  rods  from  old  cisterns  or  any  rough  zinc  1 
can  get  hold  of,  which  is  run  down  into  a  mould  ;  when  cold,  filled  up  and 
amalgamated  with  mercury.  This  latter  operation,  if  well  done,  saves  con¬ 
siderable  local  action  and  loss  of  power  by  preventing  the  rapid  formation  of 
crystals  of  zinc  chloride  and  general  deterioration.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
metallic  mercury  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  as  it  enables  the  zinc  rod 
to  replenish  its  surface  as  voltaic  action  goes  on.  The  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  briefly  illustrate  all 
that  has  been  done  in  this  direction ;  in  fact,  one  gentleman,  Mr.  R.  Ort'ord, 
exhibited  three  years  ago  no  less  than  ten  different  forms  of  camera  shutters 
possessing  great  merit ;  these  were  all  actuated  electrically.  1  have  made  all 
the  parts  of  the  shutter  now  shown,  and  fixed  them  separately,  so  that  a 
glance  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  make  a 
shutter  out  of  old  photographs,  a  cigar-box,  three  pennyworth  of  wire,  and  a 
few  old  printing-frame  springs. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  announced  the  outdoor  meeting  would  take  place  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  July  (25th  proximo),  due  notice  of  which  would  be  given  by 
the  Secretary. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  May  excursion  meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  the  18th,  the  members 
assembling  at  Temple  Meads  Station,  where,  as  previously  arranged,  a  saloon 
carriage  attached  to  the  7.55  train  was  waiting  to  take  the  party  to  Radstock, 
from  which  place  it  was  arranged  to  drive  to  Great  Elm  Rectory,  whither  the 
party  had  been  kindly  invited  by  one  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare. 
The  weather  looked  doubtful  at  starting,  and  on  arriving  at  Radstock  fears 
were  aroused  by  the  advent  of  a  smart  storm  of  rain.  However,  before  that 
black  and  busy  village  had  been  left  very  far  in  the  rear  the  weather  brightened, 
and  the  drive  by  brake  (which  had  been  boarded  by  the  party  at  Radstock 
Station)  over  the  fertile  hills  bordering  Somerset  and  Wilts  at  once  became 
enjoyable  and  bracing. 

A  misfortune  was  yet  to  be  experienced  by  the  party,  however;  for,  on 
reaching  a  by-road  which  branched  oft  at  a  very  acute  angle,  the  horses  slued 
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at  a  water  barrel  in  a  field,  and  attempted  a  rapid  movement  of  the  nature  of 
“right  about  turn,”  in  which,  had  they  succeeded,  members,  cameras,  bags, 
&c.,  would  have  been  rapidly  precipitated,  and  probably  dislocated,  in  the 
road.  The  driver,  however,  chose  the  lesser  evil,  and,  in  default  of  being  able 
to  do  better,  took  the  “  whole  bag  of  tricks”  at  a  smart  trot  into  a  ploughed 
field  through  a  luckily  open  gate.  The  remark  of  a  labourer,  that  “there 
warn’t  naw  rawd  thick  waay,”  might  have  beeu  comic,  but,  as  in  entering  the 
field  the  brake  had  collided  with  the  gatepost  and  curried  away  the  splinter- 
bar,  it  struck  some  of  the  party  as  at  least  unnecessary.  Camera  straps,  rope, 
kc.,  however,  made  a  decently  firm  “cobble  up”  of  the  fracture  for  a  time  ; 
and  ultimately  Great  Elm  Rectory  was  safely  reached,  where  the  party,  one 
and  all,  were  welcomed  in  the  hearty  way  which  comes  so  natural  to"  “  the 
reverend  host,”  who  had,  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness,  got  some  very  accep¬ 
table  “breakfast”  in  waiting,  “  to  warm  you  up,”  as  lie  feelingly  expressed  it. 

After  the  cool  morning  air  had  been  experienced,  the  warm  coffee  and  other 
good  things  were  most  acceptable,  and  with  expectant  minds  and  warmly- 
lined  bodies  the  party  sallied  forth,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  eager  for  the 
attack,  piloted  by  Mr.  Hare.  A  very  short  (if  sharp)  descent  brought  the 
party  to  the  bank  of  the  meandering  little  river,  so  charmingly  surrounded  by 
richly-wooded  slopes,  that  all  at  once  felt  they  had  come  to  a  spot  so  lovely 
that  the  question  was  not  “Where  shall  subjects  be  found  but  “  How  shall 
we  find  time  (with  the  possibility  of  doubtful  weather)  to  do  what  there  is  to 
be  done?”  Although  there  was  a  shower  of  rain  before  lunch,  a  good  deal  of 
work  was  done  before  the  clouds  joined  hands  in  opposing  the  photographers' 
advance,  which,  however,  they  did  later  in  the  morning,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  use  the  opportunity  for  having  lunch.  A 
very  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  after  examining  some  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  negatives  (amongst  others  his  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  which  gained  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Amateur  Exhibition),  the  weather  brightened,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  what  proved  to  be  a  most  delightful  afternoon  the  party 
again  made  a  start,  this  time  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  old  mill.  After  a  pleasant  walk  across  pleasant  fields  by 
the  side  of  the  picturesque  stream  (during  which  the  versatile  host  treated  the 
party  to  some  of  liis  characteristic  and  quaint  anecdotes)  the  mill  was  reached, 
and  almost  every  one  commenced  without  delay  to  expose  plates  on  this 
charmingly  composed  subject.  By  this  time  the  light  had  become  almost  too 
bright.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  some  were  taking  the  best  means  at 
their  command  for  battling  with  this  difficulty.  A  still  further  point  on  the 
river  was  reached,  and  some  pleasing  subjects  photographed,  when  it  was 
foun  l  that  the  time  had  flown,  and  a  return  to  the  Rectory  was  necessary. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  a  most  perfect  subject,  which  was  formed  by 
some  cows  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  the  surroundings  being  also 
charmingly  composed. 

Once  more  the  hospitable  board  of  the  genial  host  was  surrounded,  and  a 
high  tea  done  full  anil  appreciative  justice  to. 

The  President  (Mr.  Davey)  felt  that  such  a  pleasant  day  could  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  their  kind  fellow-member, 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hare,  who  had  in  so  generous  a  manner  invited  the  party  to  In¬ 
most  lovely  neighbourhood,  had  so  hospitably  entertained  them,  and  so 
amply  providtd  them  with  beautiful  subjects  for  their  cameras.  He  begged 
on  behalf  of  every  one  present  to  tender  to  Mr.  Hare  and  Mrs.  Hare,  who  had, 
it  was  quite  certain  and  evident,  been  mindful  of  the  gue-t-'  comfort — their 
most  hearty  thanks,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  said  he  had  derived  much  enjoyment  in  having  the  pleasure 
of  his  guests’  society  that  day,  and  if  all  had  fully  enjoyed  themselves,  as  he 
hoped  they  had,  he  was  only  too  delighted. 

The  brake,  excellently  repaired,  and  withal  very  expeditiously,  now 
arrived,  and  everybody  stowed  himself  and  his  “traps”  therein,  and  after 
many  handshakings  and  adieus,  “  Jarvey  ”  flicked  his  sound  and  “workish  - 
looking  cattle,  and  the  brake  was  drawn  smartly  out  of  the  grounds,  and  at  a 
smart  trot  swung  round  the  corner  towards  Frome,  shutting  out  from  view  the 
Rectory  and  its  pleasant  tenant,  every  one  feeling  that  they  were  closing  one 
of  the  Association’s  most  pleasant  of  excursions. 

From  Frome  to  Bristol  the  fragrant  weed,  “yarns,”  and  the  Association 
business  (including  the  election  of  Mr.  Frank  Prichard  as  an  ordinary  member), 
quickly  passed  time  away,  and,  with  mutual  wishes  that  “go<><l  development 
might  wait  on  exposure,”  the  members  separated,  tired,  pleased,  and  bound  for 
“duke  domum.” 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  in  the  chair:  Mr.  H.  Raw-on 
in  the  vice-chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  evening,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members \V.  \V.  Wood,  Esq.;  Messrs.  George  Hirst,  Jonathan  Taylor,  and 
E.  M.  Barker. 

The  pictures  for  the  subject  competition  were  then  brought  forward  for 
judgment,  subject  being  Old  Mills.  More  pictures  were  entered  for  this  than 
any  previous  contest,  and  the  whole  formed  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
“Old  Mills,”  but  strangely  enough  the  two  winner-  of  last  month’s  contest 
took  the  same  positions,  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth  first,  and  the  President 
second. 

The  talk  and  showing  of  pictures  of  the  Society’s  May  trip  to  Kirk-tall 
Abbey,  near  Leeds,  then  lasted  some  time.  Very  many  beautiful  pictures 
were  got.  the  day  being  fine  and  sunny  :  and  though  the  party  was  not  BO 
large  as  might  have  been  expected,  most  of  the  picturesque  po-ition-  of  the 
abbey  were  secured. 

As  this  was  the  night  on  which  the  18S4-members  were  to  select  their 
presentation  print  from  the  best  specimens  of  members'  work,  a  most  abundant 
and  interesting  collection  lay  on  the  table,  and  deeply  interested  a  crowded 
meeting  until  a  late  hour. 

The  next  trip  of  the  Society  being  to  Lathkill  Dale,  the  mender-  were 
earnestly  requested  to  go,  a-  the  country  is  so  very  rich  in  beautiful  p.  tim  ;. 
Coaches  leave  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Monday,  June  15,  at  half-past  seven. 
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GLOSSOP  GALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  third  outdoor  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on  May  30,  the  place 
of  destination  being  Miller’s  Dale. 

Owing  to  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  many  of  the  members  were  away  from 
home,  consequently  the  muster  was  not  as  large  as  was  originally  expected. 
Nevertheless,  ten  members  put  in  an  appearance,  and,  journeying  by  train, 
reached  Miller’s  Dale  Station  about  10.30,  after  a  pleasant  ride  down  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the  last  ten  miles  being  both 
picturesque  and  romantic.  For  the  first  two  hours  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all 
his  majesty,  and,  acting  according  to  the  proverb  of  “making  hay  whilst  the 
sun  shines,”  the  respective  cameras  were  quickly  at  work  ;  for,  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  known  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  wander  far  in  search  of  a  subject. 

The  route  taken  was  down  the  valley,  vid  Lytton  Mills,  Water-cum-Jolie, 
and  Cressbrook  —  at  each  of  which  places  several  plates  were  exposed  —  on  to 
Monsal  Dale,  where  train  was  taken  back  to  Miller’s  Dale,  and  an  hour  or  two 
spent  within  a  short  distance  of  the  station.  The  light  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  though  good,  was  not  so  bright  as  in  the  morning,  and  at  times 
there  was  every  indication  of  rain,  which,  however,  passed  over.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  slides  had  been  emptied  and  recharged,  and,  when  the  party  returned 
from  Monsal  Dale,  a  few  more  plates  were  “shot  off”  in  Miller’s  Dale.  On 
the  average,  about  ten  plates  per  member  were  exposed,  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  good  negatives  was  obtained. 

The  places  selected  for  the  other  outdoor  meetings  for  this  season  include 
Buxton,  Disley,  Alderley  Edge,  Bowdon,  Romiley,  Worsley,  kc. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant,  at 
the  Society’s  rooms,  Norfolk-square,  Glossop ;  when  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Merry. 

Several  negatives  and  prints  were  exhibited,  including  some  of  the  Miller’s 
Dale  out,  which  were  received  with  much  interest.  After  the  infinites  of  the 
previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  continued,  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Mr.  H.  A.  Rademacher,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  Notes  on 
Sulphite  of  Soda. 

Mr.  H.  Alfred  Rademacher,  C.E.,  F.C.S.  (Berlin),  at  once  rose,  and 
was  very  warmly  received.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  terms 
used  in  the  discussion  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  the  essayist  proceeded  to  represent  on  the  blackboard  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  relationship  of  the  following  compounds : — water,  soda  crystals, 
crystallised  sodium  sulphate,  crystallised  hyposulphite,  and  sodium  sulphite. 
Some  simple  tests  were  given  for  ascertaining  the  suitability  or  other¬ 
wise  of  hypo  for  photographic  purposes.  The  chemical  nature  and  various 
modes  of  action  of  sodium  sulphite  were  next  discussed,  and  the  use  of 
sodium  sulphite  or  bisulphite,  or,  “better  still,  the  corresponding  lime  com¬ 
pounds,’  were  recommended  for  use  in  paper  mills  making  photographic 
materials  instead  of  the  ordinary  “antichlore”  or  “  killbleach,”  which  is  hypo¬ 
sulphite.  Mention  was  made  of  some  other  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
soda  besides  the  normal  sulphite,  formed  under  different  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature,  strength  of  solution,  kc.  After  calling  attention  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  many  commercial  samples  of  sulphite  of  soda,  containing  from 
fifty  per  cent,  downwards  of  sulphate  and  other  substances  which,  photo¬ 
graphically  speaking,  were  best  included  under  the  classical  t<  rm  of  “muck,” 
a  description  was  given  of  the  manufacture  of  the  salt  in  question,  both  on  the 
large  scale  and  lor  laboratory  purposes.  Finally,  the  essayist  described  con¬ 
venient  modes  of  making  the  required  sulphurous  acid  gas  on  the  large  and 
small  scale,  and  recommended  Messrs.  Boake  k  Co.’s  syphons  of  liquid 
sulphurous  acid  for  preparing  sodium  sulphite  in  small  quantities  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  paper  was  listened  to  with  considerable  interest,  and  many  questions 
were  put  to  Mr.  Rademacher  bearing  upon  the  subject,  many  of  the  members 
joining  in  the  discussion,  a  proof  that  the  efforts  of  the  essayist  were  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  class  for  photographic  chemistry,  or,  rather, 
to  hold  periodical  meetings  apart  from  the  ordinary  monthly'  ones,  to  be 
devoted  specially  to  the  chemical  part  of  photography,  to  which  the  members 
shall  be  admitted  free  by  virtue  of  their  subscriptions.  The  interest  excited 
during  the  reading  of  the  paper  caused  this  question  to  be  much  discussed,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  may  be  carried  out  during  the  winter  months. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  “rule  of  thumb”  system,  as  at  present 
practised  by  many  of  the  members,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  both  in  manipula¬ 
tion  and  also  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  quality  of  the  negatives  produced  ; 
many  plates  that  by  a  little  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  chemical  ingredients 
would  have  produced  very  passable  results  were  frequently  spoiled"  through 
some  very  unscientific  method  of  development.  It  is  to  remedy  these  so-called 
“mishaps”  that  the  lessons  in  chemistry  generally,  and  of  photographic 
chemistry  in  particular,  are  intended. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  meeting  would  treat  Mr.  Rademacher  with 
a  little  more  courtesy  than,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  many  photographers  had 
recently  done.  Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  correspondence  on  Distortion 
which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
News  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Rademacher  stated  that  he  had  had  over  sixty 
inquiries  in  response  to  his  letter,  only  two  of  whom  had  sent  stamp  for  reply! 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  and  acknowledged,  after  which  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


NORTH  STAFFORDS  Hi  RE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  ultimo; — The  President 
occupied  the  chair. 

M  rs.  Hall  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Parker  were  elected  members. 

Some  excellent  prints  in  silver  and  carbon  from  negatives  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  excursion  to  Lichfield  were  passed  round,  several  of  the 
members  having  been  very  successful  in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  excursion  be  made  to  Keele,  near  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  on  Wednesday,  June  3. 


Permission  having  been  given  by  the  owner  of  Keele  Hall  for  the  member  <,r 
the  Society  to  photograph  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  numerous  part)  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  pretty  spot,  and  the  weather  being  almost  all 
that  could  be  desired,  a  very  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  The  ladies  with  their 
cameras  evidently  took  as  great  an  interest  in  the  art  as  the  gentlemen. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  19th  ultimo,— Mr.  Heather  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
announced  the  following  donation  :  The  Halt,  tin  if  the  Versailles  Socit  t y. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  field  day  of  the  season  in  Knowslev  Park,  on 
Whit  Monday. 

Mr,  Brook  showed  a  series  of  views  of  Llanfairfechan  and  district.  The 
Chairman  showed  a  very  rapid  rotary  shutter  of  his  own  construction.  After 
examining  prints,  kc.,  brought  by  members,  the  meeting  closed. 


©oncsipimUence 

June  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Friendly 
Reception  of  our  Countryman  and  Friend,  A.  L,  Hf.ndf.rson. — 
M.  Guerry’s  New  Shutter. — M.  Audra’s  Negatives. — To  Take 
Photographs  of  Polished  Metal. — H.  P.  Robinson’s  “Book  on  Artistic 
Effect  in  Photography”  Translated  by  Gauthier  Viliars. —  In¬ 
auguration  of  Niepce’s  Statue  for  the  ‘21st  instant. — Fleuky 
Hermagis  Rapid  Shutter. — MM.  Audra  and  Balagny  on  Carbonates 
in  the  Developer. —  Mr.  Henderson’s  Experiments  in  Emulsion- 
Making. — My  Trip  to  the  South-west  of  France,  and  Progress  in 
Photography  in  that  Region. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  otli  inst.,  M.  Hardy  in  the  chair.  In  opening  the 
meeting  the  President  informed  the  members  that  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
London,  was  present,  and  that  he  had  the  intention  of  making  a  few 
demonstrations  before  them  of  tmulsion-making ;  he  requested  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  to  do  him  the  honour  to  take  the  chair  beside  him  during  the 
evening,  at  the  same  time  welcoming  him  to  Paris,  and  thanking  him  iu 
the  name  of  the  Society  for  any  information  lie  could  give  them  for  the 
advancement  of  photograph)-. 

M.  Guerry  presented  one  of  his  double  shutters,  which  he  had  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  moie  rapiditj-,  at  the  same  time  less  volume. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  ohtmatcr,  as  it  is  well  known  at  the  present 
time  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Its  form  or  shape  can  be 
seen  in  the  advertisements  of  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1S85. 

M.  Audra  presented  a  few  instantaneous  negatives,  which  had  this 
remarkable  about  them  that  the  image  on  half  fhe  plate  was  veiy  sharp, 
but  on  the  other  half  it  was  doubled.  A  great  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  cause,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  the  fault  of  the  th  utter.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  cne  of  the  fans  of  the  shutter  sprang  open  a  little  by  the  jerk 
occasioned  by  the  closing  cf  the  apparatus,  and  caused  a  doubling  of  the 
image.  I  believe  the  instantaneous  shutter  opens  aud  closes  in  the 
centre  of  the  lens  by  means  of  two  perforated  metal  bands  slidihg  one 
over  the  other,  therefore  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  the  image  doubled 
all  over  the  plate  instead  of  only  over  half  its  surface?  The  reason  given 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  correct  one,  for  if  we  open,  however  small  the 
opening  may  be,  such  a  shutter,  the  light  is  equally  distributed  all  over 
the  plate  as  if  we  employed  a  small  diaphragm.  This  accident  is  very 
interesting,  and  required  more  time  than  could  be  spared  to  investigate 
the  matter  fully. 

Photographers  find  a  difficulty  in  reproducing  polished  metal  vases.  A 
good  dodge  was  communicated,  which  is  to  fill  up  the  vase  with  ice  or 
iced  water,  the  slight  condensation  of  the  dam])  in  the  air  on  the  brilliant 
suiface  will  slightly  dull  it,  and  allow  a  good  photograph  to  be  taken.* 

M.  Gauthier-' Viliars  presented  the  Society  with  a  new  publication 
entitled  De  I'effet  A rtistique  en  Photographic,  by  H.  P.  Robinson. 

The  President  informed  the  Society  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Mayor  of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  informing  him  that  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  to  Niepce  would  take  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  chosen  Messrs.  Davanne,  Bardy,  Ac.,  to  represent  the 
Society,  and  that  if  any  other  members  desired  to  accompany  them  they 
would  please  send  in  their  names. 

M.  Corne  (lie  de  la  Reunion)  sent  a  sealed  letter  to  the  Society  con¬ 
taining  a  new  and  novel  process  of  photography.  This  letter  was  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  President,  and  will  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  until  its  author  thinks  fit  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

M.  Fleury  Hermagis  presented  a  new  rapid  instantaneous  shutter, 
which  can  be  introduced  into  a  slit  between  the  two  glasses  of  a  lens, 
The  shutter  is  upon  the  guillotine  system,  and  can  be  worked  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  ball. 

[*  This  method  his  been  described  over  and  over  again  in  thpse  columns  diuirg 
*  twenty  years  past. — Ed-.J 
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A  great  number  of  instantaneous  pictures  were  exhibited  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  funeral  cortege,  which  gave  a  natural  and  truer  definition  than  the 
old-fashioned  system  of  rough  designs  more  or  less  artistic. 

M.  Audra  made  a  communication  on  alkaline  development  with  the 
carbonates.  M.  Balagny  coincided  with  him,  and  presented  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  film  negatives  developed  by  the  same  formula. 
M.  Balagny  presented  paper-film  negatives  for  projections  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  lantern  during  the  evening,  which  he  said  were  developed 
by  the  bicarbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda  without  citric  acid.  All  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  said  he,  as  well  as  all  the  publications  relative  to  our 
art,  have  been  filled  with  new  formulae  and  communications  as  to  develop¬ 
ment.  Those  which  have  held  sway  certainly  are  those  composed  of 
potash  carbonate.  What  a  number  of  formuhe  have  rushed  into  type 
resembling  each  other  in  this  particular  point  that  all  of  them  require 
citric  acid  in  the  solution.  Many  clever  operators  have  also  recommended 
a  mixture  of  soda  and  potash  carbonates.  During  a  short  time  carbonate 
of  soda  alone  has  been  recommended. 

We  are,  therefore,  following  a  system  of  discarding  completely 
ammonia  from  the  developer  against  which  a  very  strong  antipathy  has 
sprung  up.  It  is  said  that  carbonate  of  potash  can  be  met  with  in  a 
purer  state,  that  this  salt  (unlike  ammonia)  has  not  a  hurtful  influence 
upon  the  eyes,  Ac.  As  for  myself,  I  find  that  ammonia  can  be  purchased 
everywhere  pure  enough  for  all  purposes,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
work  with,  whereas  the  carbonate  of  potash,  let  it  be  as  pure  as  pure  can 
be,  does  not  always  work  well.  Why  so?  Impossible  for  me  to  answer 
the  question. 

I  lately  bought  some  carbonate  of  potash  in  two  different  shops,  one 
worked  well  and  the  other  proved  useless.  This  salt  is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  find  possessing  the  necessary  quality  to  develope  an  image  alwa^ys 
the  same  quality.  These  observations  bring  me  to  speak  of  a  chemical 
which  can  be  found  in  all  grocers  and  druggists  shops, — I  speak  of 
washing  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  Chairman  interrupted  M.  Balagny  by  informing  him  that  the 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda  was  the  most  impure  product  known,  that 
it  contained  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  could  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  give  always  the  same  results  as  might  be  expected  from  a  well 
known  product  as  carbonate  of  potash  when  pure. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  commission  of  negatives,  continued  M. 
Balagny,  my  colleague,  M.  Audra,  discussed  on  this  point.  I  remember, 
also,  said  he,  that  fifteen  years  ago  Captain  Lair  de  La  Motte,  while 
making  a  tour  of  the  Pyrenees,  took  with  him  but  a  few  crystals  of  soda 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  some  magnificent  negatives.  I,  therefore, 
took  up  this  idea,  and  for  the  last  eight  days  I  have  been  working 
patiently  if  perad venture  with  what  I  have  heard,  with  what  I  have  read, 
and  with  my  own  personal  experiments,  I  could  compile  a  practical 
formula  for  instantaneous  exposures  as  well  as  for  ordinary  work.  The 
excellent  results  which  I  have  obtained  incites  me  to  declare  that  this 
salt  is  exceedingly  advantageous  as  a  developer.  I  believe  that  I  can 
affirm  that  by  employing  this  salt  in  developing  very  rapidly  exposed 
plates,  although  the  exposure  had  been  greatly  overdone  a  thorough  good 
negative  can  be  obtained  with  as  great  a  density  as  if  the  plates  had  been 
prepared  with  an  uncooked  emulsion. 


Formula. 

Water . 

Washing  soda  . 

No.  1. 

.  20  ,, 

Water . . . . . 

Sulphite  of  Soda  . 

No.  2. 

.  25  „ 

Pyrogallic  Acid  . . 

Alcohol  . 

No.  3. 

.  1  „ 

As  soon  as  these  three  solutions  ate  ready,  take  nine  ounces  of  No.  1 
and  put  it  into  a  bottle  with  thirty  grains  of  ammonium  bromide.  5ou 
have  now  before  you  your  sulphite  solution  (without  citric  acid),  your 
pyrogallic  solution  and  two  solutions  of  soda  carbonate,  one  of  which  con¬ 
tains  ammonium  bromide. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  we  have  to  develope  two  different  exposures  : 
Instantaneous  and  ordinary  exposures.  Firstly,  development  of  in¬ 


stantaneous. 

Water .  2  ounces. 

Sulphite  solution  .  77  minims. 

Acid  pyro  (dry)  .  4  grains. 


Wet  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds  with  this  solution  (in  a  tray  would  be 
well),  during  this  time  pour  into  a  measure  150  minims  of  solution  No.  1 
and  thirty  minims  of  the  same  solution  bromised,  then  mix  this  with  the 
solution  in  the  tray  and  flow  it  over  the  plate.  If  the  image  does  not 
come  out  add  a  little  of  No.  1  (unbromised)  the  image  will  soon  appear 
and-  gain  in  intensity.  When  all  the  details  are  out,  which  is  obtained  by 
successively  adding  the  carbonate  solution,  the  negative  is  definitely 
finished  by  pouring  in  seventy  minims  of  No.  3,  and  if  it  be  found 
necessary  the  same  quantity  of  No.  1.  This  developer  gives  a  very  good 
tint  to  the  negatives  without  the  least  yellow  colouration. 

Where  a  very  rapid  shutter  is  employed,  the  image  can  be  brought  out 


without  the  aid  of  the  bromised  carbonate  j  but  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
plates  exempt  of  any  tendency  to  fog,  or  bromide  must  be  added  which 
will  so  slow'  the  plate  that  the  half  tones  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  out. 
I  repeat  w’e  nave  no  citric  acid  in  our  sulphite,  as  in  all  other  forniula?  we 
have  completely  suppressed  it,  as  we  believe  it  offers  the  inconvenience  of 
being  slower,  and  perhaps  of  giving  the  yellow  tint  to  the  negative. 

We  employ  as  a  protection  from  fog  tiie  feeble  quantity  of  bromide  con¬ 
tained  in  thirty  minims  of  liquid.  It  can  be  said  that  plates  developed  in 
this  way  are  good.  I  have  made  my  experiments  with  commercial  plates, 
and  I  have  met  with  several  marks  which  act  well,  so  it  is  not  a  rare 
thing  to  find.  The  development  which  I  have  given  can  be  employed  as 
a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  tendency  to  fog  of  the  different  batches/  It  is 
said  generally  that  a  plate  which  does  not  fog  in  an  unbromised  solution 
of  ferrous-oxalate  will  never  fog.  This  is  an  error.  It  may  not  fog  in 
this  solution,  but  in  presence  of  an  alkaline  developer,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  energetic  developer  which  I  have  given,  it  may  fog,  and  that  badly. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  subject.  Instantaneous  pictures  are  no  doubt 
very  pretty,  but  there  are  very  many  other  w-orks  to  do  and  execute,  such 
as  a  fine  portrait  in  the  studio,  interiors,  landscapes,  trees,  positives  by 
contact,  reproductions  in  the  camera  to  produce  reduced  positives  for 
projections  ;  in  fact,  all  work  which  require  a  long  exposure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  at  your  disposal  only  rapid  plates,  and 
that  you  wish  to  use  them  for  long  exposures.  For  example,  you  have 
exposed  the  “  Sully”  (an  old  historical  tree)  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  upon  a  plate  of  this  kind  five  minutes.  How  would  you  develope 
it  ?  lleally  it  cannot  be  expected  that  you  can  take  with  you  a  different 
kind  of  plate  for  every  kind  of  object  to  be  reproduced.  Well,  then,  this 
answer  is  the  object  of  my  communication,  as  much  as  to  give  you  a 
rapid  developer. 

For  a  plate  which  has  received  a  long  exposure,  employ  to  develope  it 
the  bromised  solution  of  washing  soda  ;  j'ou  can  even  weaken  it  with 
advantage,  by  adding  water  to  it  (half  and  half)  in  order  that  the  image 
cannot  come  out  too  rapidly.  In  developing,  you  follow  the  method  given 
above,  but  you  must  employ  only  the  bromised  carbonate  solution, 
instead  of  the  pure  carbonate  solution.  If  you  find  that  the  image  does 
not  appear  in  the  proper  time,  add  a  little  unbromised  carbonate  in  order 
to  bring  out  details.  But  do  not  forget,  in  the  case  before  us,  that  the 
development  must  be  done  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  and  bromide. 
This  developer  gives  very  intense  negatives  without  the  blacks  being  too 
heavy. 

As  a  general  rule  twenty  per  cent,  of  crystals  can  be  used  as  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  plates,  but  sufficient  bromide  must  be  added  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  image.  The  minimum  is  thirty  grains  of 
bromide  for  nine  ounces  of  solution  ;  nevertheless,  for  a  portrait  fifteen 
grains  might  suffice,  as  in  this  case  the  exposure  is  short.  For  land¬ 
scapes,  shade  under  trees,  Ac.,  thirty  grains  work  well.  For  line-engrav¬ 
ings,  and  in  every  case  where  intense  blacks  are  required,  employ  fifty 
grains  of  bromide,  and  use  ammonium  bromide,  for  with  potassium 
bromide  the  quantities  here  given  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman  thanked  MM.  Audra  and  Balagny  for  their  communi¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Cobb  of  Woolwich,  who  was  present,  was  welcomed  and  con¬ 
gratulated  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  then  invited  to  demonstrate  Emulsion  Making, 
which  he  did  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Professor  Stebbing  was 
called  upon  to  be  his  interpretor,  and  read  the  following  note  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France.  In  England  we  read  the  reports  of  all  the  foreign  societies  with 
great  interest.  It  is  to  the  French,  I  believe,  we  owe  the  credit  of  having 
produced  the  first  indelible  pictures,  taken  by  light,  yet  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  English  have  not  been  backward  in  advancing  the  art  (more 
especially  from  a  chemical  point  of  view).  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  acknowledge  it,  that  our  English  photographers  are  very 
far  behind  the  French  in  photography  as  an  art.  We  are  improving. 
The  gelatino-bromide  process  has  done  a  great  deal,  by  putting  a  proce>s 
in  the  hands  of  third-  and  fourth-rate  photographers,  by  giving  them  a 
power  of  producing  good  photographs,  when  by  the  collodion  process 
these  photographers  had  not  the  ability  to  keep  their  chemicals  in  good 
condition.  We  in  England  are  passing  through  a  strange  phase  ;  these 
third-rate  professionals  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  the  middle- 
class  men  by  lowering  the  prices,  and  the  upper-class  photographers  are 
suffering,  seriously  injured  by  the  amateurs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
time  things  will  mend,  but  i  do  not  think,  had  I  my  life  to  lead  over 
again,  I  should  have  made  a  competency  so  easily  or  quickly.  A  great 
deal  of  the  pleasure  of  discussion  will  be  lost  to  me  on  account  of  my 
inability  to  speak  j'our  language,  but  I  hope,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Stebbing,  that  I  may  be  understood.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  professional  jealousy  in  England,  which  I  am  trying  to  destroy.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  the  liberality  of  such  men  as  Daguerre, 
Niepce,  Talbot,  Maddox,  Bennett,  and  others,  we  owe  much.  It  ill 
becomes  any  man  to  receive  without  giving.  My  motto  is,  “  Freely  re¬ 
ceive,  freely  give.”  I  have  no  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Society  by 
a  palaver  of  this  kind  ;  I  am  more  a  man  of  “  acts  than  words.  "  Before 
I  left  England  it  was  my  intention  to  give  a  full  demonstration  of  a 
method  of  making  a  gelatiuo  compound  of  silver,  very  easy  and  cheap, 
with  which  to  print  on  opal,  clear  glass,  or  paper.  The  few  experiments 
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I  have  made  appear  so  extraordinary  that  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  say  too 
much,  as  my  formulfe  may  have  to  be  modified.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  believe  that  our  old  and  not  too  highly-esteemed  friend,  “  albumenised 
paper,"  is  doomed,  and  that  paper  ready  for  printing  will  soon  be  made  at 
about  the  price  of  albumenised  paper  unsensitised,  which  will  produce  a 
tine  enamel  glaze  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  squeegee  the  print  on  a  piece  of 
“  talced  ”  glass,  and  allow  it  to  dry,  or  it  can  be  mounted  and  burnished  like 
albumenised  paper.  It  is  generally  said  that  gelatino  chloride  will  not 
keep,  because  there  must  be  an  excess  of  silver.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
I  sensitised  albumen  paper,  and  after  converting  the  excess  of  silver  by 
floating  the  paper  on  a  bath  of  soda  acetate  this  paper  kept  well,  and  gave 
brilliant  results.  These  experiments  led  me  to  think  that  this  principle 
would  apply  also  to  gelatino  chloride.  I  am  correct.  I  take  about  one- 
ihird  the  equivalent  of  a  chloride,  say,  zinc,  one-third  of  a  citrate,  say, 
of  potassium  or  ammonium,  and  one-third  of  an  acetate  of  soda.  One-third, 
with  a  small  excess  of  the  latter,  I  mix  in  the  following  order:  gelatine, 
240  grains ;  water,  ten  ounces  ;  acetate  of  soda,  thirty  grains  ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  170  grains  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  After  the  silver  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  I  add  the  zinc  chloride,  twenty-three  grains,  and 
the  ammonium  citrate,  twenty-seven  grains,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of 
water  (acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  acid  acetic,  to  clear  the  zinc  opal¬ 
escence  that  may  be  formed).  Now  stir  into  the  whole  two  ounces  of  dry 
gelatine,  make  up  the  whole  to  thirty  ounces  in  bulk.  No  washing 
is  necessary  when  properly  made ;  it  is  almost  transparent.  It  gives 
great  density.  As  my  experiments  are  not  complete,  I  must  be  ex¬ 
cused  saying  more.  My  cold  emulsification  gelatino-bromide  formula  has 
found  great  favour  in  America  and  in  France — in  fact,  I  may  say  uni¬ 
versally.  I  am  always  modifying  it  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require.  With  your  permission  I  will  give  a  partial  demonstration,  and 
answer  any  questions  that  may  not  be  understood.  For  example,  I  take 
gelatine  (Nelson  No.  1)  twenty  grains  ;  water,  four  ounces  ;  potass  bro¬ 
mide,  180  grains ;  potass  iodide,  three  grains  (cold).  Next  I  take,  silver 
nitrate,  240  grains ;  water,  three  ounces.  I  divide  the  solution,  and  to 
one  part  I  add  amnion,  carb.  thirty  grains.  You  will  see  effervescence 
takes  place.  I  redissolve  the  precipitate  by  liquid  ammonia  and  increase 
the  solution  to  four  ounces.  My  principal  reason  for  this  procedure  is 
that  ammonia  being  so  unstable  a  compound,  I  get  a  definite  amount  of 
ammonia,  and  moreover,  a  partial  double  decomposition  takes  place  when 
this  is  added  to  the  gelatino-bromide  solution. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Haddon  for  the  hint  that  by  the  form  of  the 
crystals  of  silver  bromide,  rapidity  is  governed.  I  have  produced  very  fine 
silver  bromide  without  gelatine,  by  first  forming  the  silver  into  acetate. 
You  see  by  the  emulsion  sent  round  on  the  pieces  of  glass,  that  the  silver 
bromide  does  not  look  fine.  This  emulsion  left  cold  will  ripen  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  in  about  ten  hours  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  bulk  of 
gelatine  is  added  and  heat  applied  for  any  lengthened  time,  it  becomes 
more  rapid.  If  a  plate-maker  is  desirous  of  making  plates  almost  daily, 
an  excellent  plan  would  be  to  make  double  the  quantity  of  emulsion,  keep 
it  as  a  reservoir  to  draw  from  every  day,  and  to  add  as  much  new  as  he 
may  have  used  ;  by  this  method  perfect  uniformity  is  obtained  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  small  quantity  of  gelatine  is  more  likely  to  be  decomposed,  which 
improves  the  quality  of  the  finished  emulsion.  When  I  add  the  bulk  of 
gelatine,  300  grains,  the  flocculent  bromide  is  broken  up  ;  all  that  is  now 
necessary  is  to  place  the  jar  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  say  three 
quarts,  at  a  certain  temperature,  say  120  Fahr.,  stir  occasionally  to  melt 
gelatine,  put  it  away  in  a  cool  place  and  allow  to  set,  when  it  is  to  be 
broken  up  and  washed  in  the  usual  way.  This  will  make  twelve  ounces 
of  emulsion,  giving  sixteen  on  a  standard  Warnerke  sensitometer,  and 
equal  in  the  camera  to  nineteen,  by  the  boiling  method  (about  the  speed 
of  the  most  rapid  of  English  plates).  I  prefer  to  develope  with  pyro,  as 
greater  intensity  and  more  latitude  is  obtainable.  A  very  good  all-round 
developer  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  1. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

Potass  bromide  .  40  grains. 

Sulphite  soda  .  10  ,, 

Nitric  acid  .  5  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid . 40  „ 

No.  2. 

Liq.  ammonia  (880)  .  40  minims. 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

For  use  mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  should  a  negative  be  rather 
over-exposed,  use  more  of  No.  1,  which  restrains  and  gives  intensity  at 
the  same  time ;  if  under-exposed,  reverse  the  order. 

An  apology  may  be  due  to  many  here,  if  to  them  I  have  not  given 
anything  original.  Should  any  one  not  succeed,  I  will  say  “  Try,  try, 
try  again.” 

Loud  applause  saluted  our  sympathetic  countrymen,  and  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  all  the  English-speaking  members  of  the 
Society,  who  were  but  too  glad  to  get  information  from  such  a  source. 
The  Society  dissolved  at  a  late  hour. 

I  have  been  on  a  trip  to  the  south-west  of  France  during  the  last 
twelve  days,  and  I  am  most  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  influence 
of  the  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plate  in  raising  the  artistic  level  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  votaries  of  the  “black  art”  at  the  same  lowering 
of  the  price  of  their  productions,  which  is  a  gain  to  the  public.  At 


Angouleme  M.  Braun  takes  the  lead  (a  relation  of  the  Braun  of  whom  the 
journals  has  said  so  much  lately).  He  prints  all  his  proofs  in  carbon, 
and  has  raised  the  standard  of  artistic  photography  to  a  high  level.  He 
did  me  the  honour  to  show  me  over  his  establishment,  which  for  taste 
and  accessories  would  not  be  repudiated  by  a  Parisian  photographer. 
His  courtesy  went  so  far  as  to  show  me  all  over  Ins  dry-plate  factory,  an  1 
he  plainly  stated  that  his  emulsion  was  made  at  the  present  moment 
from  the  same  formula  that  I  published  in  a  former  letter  to  Thk 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  that  he  had  not  made  the  least 
change  in  it  up  to  the  present  daj\  The  negatives  made  by  him  were 
pure,  free  from  pits  or  spots,  showing  no  sign  whatever  of  fog,  and 
perfectly  pure  glass  on  the  part  hidden  by  the  dark  slide.  He  developes 
by  the  alkaline  development,  and  prefers  it  to  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer.  I  can  state  with  pleasure  that  photography  has  made  won¬ 
derful  strides  in  Angouleme  since  I  last  visited  that  town,  which  is  now 
eight  years  ago.  H,  Braun  has  been  established  there  only  about  five 
years.  I  recommend  tourists  to  visit  that  beautiful  town  so  full  of 
souvenirs  of  English  domination.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  hill,  and 
surrounded  by  ramparts,  from  which  magnificent  scenery  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  can  be  enjoyed. 

I  next  visited  Saintes,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  full  of  lioman 
ruins  ;  the  triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  the  arenas  and  aqueducts,  speak 
of  that  great  people,  the  conquerors  of  the  then  known  world.  Here 
photographers  are  on  a  level  with  the  average,  but  the  work  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  souvenirs.  The  (Irenes,  or  Roman  amphi¬ 
theatre,  could  hold  21,000  persons;  its  form  can  be  distinctly  seen,  even 
the  career  is  still  there  in  which  the  wild  beasts  were  enclosed  ready  for 
the  amusement  of  that  great  people.  A  fountain  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
amphitheatre,  which  gives  rise  to  a  very  picturesque  superstition.  On 
the  21st  of  May  all  the  young  maidens  who  desire  a  husband  go  and  pray 
to  Saint  Eutrope,  each  one  throws  two  pins  into  the  fountain,  and  if 
these  in  falling  into  the  water  take  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  maiden  may 
be  sure  and  certain  that  she  will  be  married  during  the  year — so  says  the 
legend.  When  I  visited  it  I  saw  some  "hundreds  of  pins  on  the  bottom, 
which  proves  that  a  great  number  of  the  charming  maidens  of  Saintes 
desired  a  protector.  Frof.  E.  Stebbinq. 

44,  Hue  de  Moines ,  Paris. 
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To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  in  your  issue  of  June  5th  on  the  above  subject, 
signed  “A  Member  of  the  Council  ”  has  as  much  bearing  on  the  matter  at 
issue  as  a  table  of  logarithms  would  have  if  published  in  your  corre¬ 
spondence  columns.  What  have  my  feelings,  my  assumed  advisers,  my 
imaginations,  my  thoughts,  or  my  dreams  to  do  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society  for  its  exhibitions  ?  Where  does  your  correspondent  find  me 
claiming  to  be  a  big  man  that  he  should  ram  down  my  throat  the  fact 
that  I  am  “a  comparatively,  and  until  I  was  recently  awarded  a  medal 
by  the  same  Society,  an  entirely  unknown  man,”  and  what  has  my  humble 
position  to  do  with  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  our  exhibition- system  ? 
The  unknown  Andrew  Pringle  was  a  juror  last  October,  saw  much  that 
he  disapproved  of,  and  now  means  to  try  to  have  things  improved  for  the 
future  ;  that  is  all.  And  your  correspondent  will  require  to  produce  better 
arguments  than  assertion,  replies  to  his  own  questions,  and  even  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  age  and  mine,  before  he  can  divert  me  from  my  intention  to  do 
good.  I  dare  say  he  has  plenty  of  regretting  to  do  on  his  own  account, 
without  any  vicarious  regrets  for  me. — I  am,  yours,  <frc., 

Craigcleugh  Langholm,  N.B.,  June  6,  1885.  Andrew  Pringle. 

P.S. — I  see  your  correspondent  says  my  suggestions  were  at  some  time 
or  other  “still  sub  judice."  Who  is  the  judge  under  whom  my  poor 
suggestions  are,  and  are  they  to  be  squashed  or  merely  hatched  secundum 
naturam  ?  Poor  dear  suggestions !  Possibly  our  friend  means  some  other 
Latin  phrase.  A.  P. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  as  one  of  the  very  oldest  members  of  the 
Society,  and  an  ex-member  of  Council,  to  contradict  emphatically  the 
views  expressed  in  your  last  by  “  A  Member  of  the  Council.”  The  tone  of 
solemn  warning  to  Mr.  Pringle  would  be  insulting  if  it  were  not 
ridiculous.  The  truth  is  that  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  as  judge 
last  year  to  note  the  deep-seated  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  of  giving 
awards,  and  who  had  the  courage  to  boldly  invite  the  Council  to  reform 
their  errors.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  do  so.  They  simply  shelved  his  proposals,  and  he  has  no  alternative 
but  to  be  snuffed  out,  or  to  call  public  attention  through  your  columns 
to  the  most  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  medals  are  awarded. 

I  tell  “  A  Member  of  the  Council  ”  very  plainly  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  Council  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  popular  decision  on  the 
value  of  the  pictures.  How  little  must  he  be  acquainted  with  the  past 
history  of  the  Society,  or  how  determined  must  he  be  to  misrepresent 
it,  to  withhold  all  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  few  years  since  the 
present  ruling  power  in  the  Society  had  all  but  ruined  its  annual 
Exhibition,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  determined  movement,  headed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  that  such  a  new  system  was  introduced  a? 
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d  conduce  to  the  recent  financial  success.  Also  that  previous  to  that 
he  distribution  of  medals  was  an  open  scandal,  being  well  known  to  be 
a  the  hands  virtually  of  two  or  three  persons.  Rank  outsiders  were,  and 
re,  given  medals,  but  rising  talent  likely  to  permanently  interfere  with 
he  recognised  medal  receivers  were  persistently  denied. 

Does  not  “A  Member  of  the  Council”  know  well  the  names  of  a 
lumber  of  eminent  photographers,  exhibitors  of  beautiful  work,  who 
lad,  year  after  year,  the  mortification  of  having  no  medal,  and  seeing 
vretched  mediocrities  lauded  to  the  skies  and  medalled.  Again,  does  he 
lot  well  know  the  extreme  irritation  felt  on  all  sides  at  seeing,  year 
ifter  year,  the  finest  picture  of  the  year  unrewarded.  He  must  be 
ilind  and  deaf  if  he  does  not  know  all  these  things.  Whether  Mr. 
'Tingle’s  excellent  proposals  be  adopted  or  no,  some  more  fair  and  just 
dan  is  wanted — something  that  shall  give  the  merited  award  to  a  fine 
vork,  and  withhold  medals  from  crude  mediocrities. 

Two  other  matters  also  require  prompt  and  vigorous  dealing  with  : 
irst,  to  stop  the  waste  of  good  money  on  the  rubbishing  journal  of  the 
Society,  which  is  condemned  by  all  without  reading  to  the  most  un- 
vorthy  destination,  and  then,  to  do  something  useful  with  the  Society’s 
:unds. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Ex-Member  of  the  Council. 

June  9 tli,  1885. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  company  with  many  members,  as  well  as  non-members, 
of  the  Society,  I  read  with  pleasure  the  communication  of  Mr.  Pringle  in 
your  issue  of  May  29*  and  feel  that  he  has  done  a  very  wise  thing  in  his 
own  interests,  though  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  has  simplified  matters  for 
the  Council. 

The  Council  appear  to  imagine  that  they  are  omnipotent  and  unassail¬ 
able,  and  that  their  long  years  of  power  have  entitled  them  to  wield  it  at 
their  own  will,  totally  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  others. 

I  had  a  serious  grievance  against  them  mysrilf  about  this  same  Exhibition, 
and  charged  them  with  not  only  wilfully  violating  their  own  conditions, 
but  Avitli  aAvarding  a  medal  to  Mr.  Gale  for  lantern  slides  which,  by  every 
possible  reason,  were  hopelessly  and  utterly  disqualified  eA*er  from  com¬ 
petition.  To  all  my  enquiries  as  to  the  facts  I  could  elicit  no  reply  whatever, 
except  that  the  Council  considered  I  had  no  locus  standi.  It  is  evident 
that  as  an  exhibitor  I  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  knoAv  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  prescribed  Avere  fulfilled.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  here  repeat 
the  charges  I  made.  1.  That  the  lantern  slides  Avere  not  judged  by  the 
jurors.  2.  That  they  were  not  judged  at  the  proper  time.  3.  That  the 
slides  of  Mr.  Gale,  to  Avhich  the  medal  Avas  aAATarded,  Avere  disqualified, 
(a)  From  the  fact  that  they  Avere  not  in  the  catalogue,  (b)  From  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  exposed  to  vieAV  of  the  public,  (c)  From  the  fact  that 
they  were  never  seen  by  the  whole  body  of  jurors,  (d)  From  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  so  shoAvn  because  they  AA’ould  not  bear  inspection,  being 
printed  on  double  glass,  the  picture  on  one  glasses  and  the  clouds  on 
another. 

My  OAvn  impression  is  very  strong  that  the  slides  to  which  the  medal 
was  awarded,  Avere  not  the  same  which  Avere,  according  to  the  Secretary’s 
statement,  delivered  to  him  on  the  appointed  day.  Certainly,  they  Avere 
not  the  same  that  Avere  exhibited  on  the  night  on  which  the  medal  Avas 
aAvai’ded,  as  had  been  exhibited  on  previous  occasions  in  Mr.  Gale’s 
name.  This  point,  hoAvever,  I  do  not  insist  upon  because  it  does  not 
affect  the  issue,  the  slides  to  Avhich  the  medal  was  aA\Tarded  Avere  dis¬ 
qualified  anyhow. 

I  must  here  explain  that  the  slides  were  not  judged  for  a  full  month 
after  the  exhibition  opened,  and  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  slides 
sent  in  for  competition  were,  in  one  case  at  anyrate,  replaced  by  different 
ones.  I  only  mention  this  to  shoAV  Iioav  laxly  the  affair  was  conducted. 

Outsiders,  it  is  said,  see  the  most  of  the  game.  I  only  regret  that  I 
ever  entered  the  fold,  even  as  an  exhibitor,  for  it  has  been  notorious 
among  outsiders,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Society  has  always  been 
most  unsatisfactory.  Why  else  does  the  Society  include  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  photographic  talent  of  the  country  ?  A  Member  of  the  Council  speaks 
very  glibly  about  the  popularity  of  the  Exhibition  as  being  due  to  their 
exertions.  He  deceives  himself ;  the  great  popularity  of  the  act  is  due 
entirely  to  spontaneous  effort,  and  any  Provincial  Society  can  show  as 
good  an  exhibition  as  has  eArer  been  got  together  in  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  Pringle’s  letter  proves  the  whole  system  to  the  core,  an  utter  want 
of  organization,  and  consequently  awards  which  were  always  open  to 
questions  and  scandals  innumerable.  Turn  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  1873-4,  Avhen  it  Avas  openly  affirmed  that  the  medals 
were  distributed  mainly  among  the  Council  and  their  friends.  I  have  not 
a  file  of  the  papers  for  reference,  but  Avell  remember  the  facts. 

The  Council  is,  undoubtedly,  the  governing  body,  but  not  the  whole 
Council.  The  real  governing  members  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand. 

Will  A  Member  of  the  Council  give  the  public  the  information  they  ask  for, 
as  to  how  Mr.  Tagilaferro’s  picture  got  a  medal  last  year  ?  Will  anybody 
give  a  little  account  of  Avhat  happened  ? 

I  consider  myself  entitled  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britian,  having  practised  the  art  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  having  held  confidential  positions  in  some  of  the  best  houses 
in  Europe,  including  Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  Goupil  Cie.,  of  Paris— each 


over  three  years— and  yet  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  I  have  never  visited  a 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  Avithout  wondering  by  what 
marvellous  process  of  selection  the  medals  Avere  awarded.  Mr.  Pringle's 
letter  has  made  it  all  clear  to  me. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  George  Smith. 

20,  Colebrook  Row,  X.,  June  9,  1883. 


A  TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  EXPOSURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  2.)th  ult.,  a  letter  appears  from  Mr. 
Graham,  in  Avhich  he  appears  not  to  understand  my  motives  for  bringing 
forward  the  Table  of  Comparative  Exposures  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  various  meteorological  conditions  affect  the 
air,  not  only  at  different  times  of  the  year,  but  different  times  of  the  day 
(some  of  which  I  drew  attention  by  way  of  caution  at  f  ot  of  the  table)  ; 
but  as  there  are  so  many  of  these  to  be  taken  into  account,  I  thought  that 
if  one  of  them  were  arranged  on  a  suitable  basis,  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  allowing  for  the  rest. 

When  reading  the  table  at  the  Society,  I  informed  them  what  my  ideas 
Avere  with  regard  to  clouds,  Ac.,  but  as  they  are  rather  crude,  I  forbear  to 
print  them  at  present. 

The  great  question  to  my  mind  is  whether  these  figures  are  correct  or 
not  so  far  as  they  go  ;  when  this  has  been  proved,  their  ntility  will  be 
apparent,  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry.  A  month  is  too  short  to 
judge  matters  regarding  the  exposure  of  pictures  next  December. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  Avorking  by  a  set  of  figures  which  I  had 
“approximately  judged  by  experience”  Mr.  Graham's  highest  type  of 
excellence  ;  and  tAvelve  months  ago,  I  brought  these  figures  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate,  so  I  calculated  them  from  the  purely  theoretical  standpoint  of 
the  sun’s  intensity,  and  found  that  the  figures  coincided  exactly,  I  then 
compared  these  with  the  result  of  all  the  pictures  I  have  exposed  il  have 
kept  a  record  ever  since  I  commenced),  and  found  that  the  good  ones  were 
exposed  according  to  the  table,  and  the  bad  ones  should  have  been  so. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  day  in  December  (for 
example)  should  receive  four  times  the  exposure  of  a  day  in  June  at 
noon  ;  but  if  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  exist  on  both  days,  the 
exposure  will  be  very  near  what  I  say.  Thus,  to  explain  a  little  more 
fully,  suppose  that  during  December  at  noon  the  sun  is  shining  a  -  bright 
as  it  can  that  month,  in  a  clear  cloudless  sky  the  right  exposure  will  be 
four  times  a  similar  cloudless  sunshining  day  in  June. 

If  these  facts  be  so,  as  I  believe  they  are,  it  now  remains  only  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  light  stopped  by  different  clouds  and  mists  which 
obscure  our  skies  so  often,  and  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  state 
exactly  the  exposures  under  all  conditions,  bat  perhaps  this  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  at  present. 

If  Mr.  Graham  is  able  to  do  without  the  help  of  tables  of  this  sort.  I 
heartily  congratulate  him  and  Avould  say  go  on  in  your  old  path,  but  I 
must  take  exception  to  him  that  amateurs  are  done  more  harm  than  good 
by  them.  I  have  seen  amateurs  only  take  a  good  picture  by  chance  till 
they  met  Mr.  Burton's  table,  and  from  that  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement,  I  knoAv  this  was  my  own  case;  and  I  know,  personally,  several 
similarly  situated.  I  know  one  case  in  particular  of  a  gentleman  who 
never  exposed  a  plate  and  only  saw  a  couple  developed;  when  going  to 
India  he  bought  a  camera  and  half  gross  plates,  and  Avhich  Avere 
deA-eloped  on  his  return  and  gave  four  dozen  pretty  fair  pictures,  -ome  of 
them  very  good;  but  all  of  his  exposures  avere  calculated  for  certain 
diaphragm,  and  allowance  made  for  rapidity  of  plates  and  the  light  in 
India,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  off  the  cap  of  lens  for  a 
given  time  after  he  had  selected  his  view.  The  spoiled  plates  were 
mostly  photographs  of  impossible  subjects,  such  as  ships  too  far  away  or 
drop-shutter  views  of  steamers  only  showing  the  last  bit  of  the  stern,  Ac. 

In  conclusion,  I  Avould  ask  both  professionals  and  amateurs  to  check 
the  table  and  see  if  it  be  worth  auything,  and  Avhen  it  hvs  been  “  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting,”  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  cry  it  down. 
— I  am.  yours,  Ac-,  J.  Alfred  Scott. 


ISirljangc  (Column. 

Wanted,  good  tripod  or  cabinet  burnisher  :  exi  hinge  stamp  si  bow  (about  lC^O 
stamps). — Address,  H.  H.  Dork,  39,  Bruton-street. 

Wanted.  Lancaster's  hall-plate  wide-angle  view  low*,  ;  ' 

exchange  in  books, — Address,  J.  MackaY,  68.  Falconar-street,  New-a>tle- 

on-Tyne. 

Wanted,  outdoor  background  (good)  in  i  xchange  for  1900  ferrotype  eavdopea, 
800  Victoria  mounts. — Address,  it.  T..  Albert-villa,  Kelly-street,  Kf-nto' 
Town.  London. 

Nearly  new  two-lens  Victoria  camera,  100  sheets  albnmeniaed  paper.  quantity 
of  gem  and  Victoria  mounts,  to.,  lor  good  microscope  or  anything  useful.  - 
Address,  W.  Sharpe,  Market-place,  Madeley,  Salop. 

Quarter  Vogel  globe  lens  with  rotating  stop-,  carte  lens  by  R<-w«.  dir  : ' 
quarter  view  lens,  revolving  camera  for  -ix  quarter  plate-.  9  ■  7  Kin’  •  *r 
camera.  What  offers  ' — Addro— .  Photo,  288,  Abl*eydale-road,  Sheffield. 
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A  substantial  mahogany  brass -bound  rigid  camera,  one  single  dark  slide  for 
plates  9x9  and  under,  lialf-plate  carrier,  focussing  glass,  rising  front,  screw 
adjustment,  in  exchange  for  a  good  background  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  W.  Fox,  Sandbach. 

1  will  exchange  Photographic  News  for  1876-77—78-79,  likewise  The  Bhitish 
Journal  of  Photography  for  1 880—81-82- 83,  for  a  head  and  body  rest  or 
anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  Richard  Jackman,  20,  Ram- 
sham-street,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

For  exchange  for  anything  useful :  a  new  telescope  mahogany  camera  stand, 
three  half-plate  lenses  (maker’s  name  and  number  on  ea  :h),  a  lot  of  wet-plate 
apparatus,  including  whole-plate  bath  and  dipper,  a  rolling  press  (geared), 
with  plate  14  x  6.  Wanted,  a  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  lens  or  a  whole- 
plate  bellows  camera. — Address,  J.  Edwards,  79,  Ashford-road,  Eastbourne. 

I  will  exchange  pair  of  field  glasses,  object  glasses  two  inch,  a  Rumakoff  coil 
with  handles,  &c.,  complete  (three  eighth  sparks),  cost  £4  ;  also  microscope, 
cost  £2  5s.,  and  two  cameras,  for  ferrotypes  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  full-plate  bellows  camera  (modern  make),  or  half-plate  slides  for 
instant  and  rapid  preferred.  —  Address,  McCann,  49,  Greenvale-street, 
Glasgow. 

I  will  exchange  a  ten-inch  square  camera,  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
with  seven  double  slides,  and  tripod  for  same,  almost  new  ;  good  whole- 
plate  portrait  lens,  good  as  new;  two  backgrounds ;  64  x  74  studio  camera 
and  stand  ;  also  dark  tent  on  wheels,  very  handsome,  kc.  Wanted,  half¬ 
plate  install tograph,  also  tricycle. — Address,  A.  F.  Clark,  Photographer, 
Padanarm,  Forfar. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  whole-plati  burnisher,  fitted  with  atmospheric 
gas-burner,  causes  no  smoke,  nearly  new,  and  in  good  condition,  small  model 
steam  engine,  quarter-plate  camera  and  lens,  one  single  slide,  quarter-plate 
bath  and  dipper,  whole-plate  bath  and  dipper,  5x4  view  lens  {  Wanted, 
half-plate  folding  camera,  swing  back,  and  double  slides,  if  a  little  out  of 
repair  not  objected  to,  also  a  small  collodion  filter ;  cash  adjustment  if 
required. — Address,  S.  Sidey,  449,  Kingsland-road,  London. 

Snstocvsf  to  ®ovreBponiJrntss. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk-cottage,  Pognor. — Two  Photographs  of 
Child  in  Basket. 

Walter  Edwin  Dalton,  184,  Sheffield-moor,  Sheffield. — Two  Photographs  of 
George  Littlewood,  the  Champion  Long-distance  Walker  of  the  World. 

Joe. — See  answer  to  J.  Mackay. 

Blind. — As  your  studio  is  situated,  brown  holland,  or  buff  blinds,  will  be 
preferable  to  white. 

J.  Dansford, — Consult  the  table  of  enlargements  in  the  Almanac;  that  will 
give  you  the  desired  information.  • 

G.  S.  W.- — Probably  if  you  ask  for  it  under  the  name  of  "salt  of  tartar,”  any 
chemist  in  your  town  will  supply  your  wants. 

R.  Ward. — The  only  way  to  remove  the  stains  from  the  opals,  if  they  resist 
the  treatment  you  have  submitted  them  to,  is  to  grind  them  out  with  emery 
or  fine  "graining  sand.” 

Photo.- — The  appearance  on  the  print  is  what  is  known  as  "mealiness,”  and  it 
is  caused  by  over-toning,  or  the  toning-bath  being  out  of  order.  Evidently 
the  paper  you  are  using  will  not  bear  toning  beyond  a  very  light  brown 
stage. 

A.  S.  J. — The  hole  in  the  glass  plate  may  be  drilled  with  an  ordinary  drill,  if 
it  be  kept  well  lubricated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  pressure  must  be  applied  very  cautiously,  otherwise  fracture  will  surely 
result. 

Inquirer. — We  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  faded  print  can  be  restored  to 
its  original  pristine  beauty.  Immersing  it  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  will  remove  the  yellowness,  and  often  much  improve  its  general 
appearance. 

H.  J.  Brown. — We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  acid  is  any  real  harm,  hut 
of  course  it  will  have  to  he  neutralised  with  the  ammonia  before  any  develop¬ 
ing  action  will  commence.  The  formula  you  send  we  should  prefer  without 
the  addition  of  the  acid. 

A.  B.— If  you  wish  to  secure  your  invention  to  yourself  you  must  do  it  by  A 
patent,  supposing  the  invention  to  be  new.  If  it  is  only  the  design  you  wish 
to  protect,  that  may  be  done  by  registration.  From  your  somewhat  vague 
description  we  surmise  it  is  a  patent  you  will  require. 

T.  Flowers. — Indian  ink,  and  water-colours  generally,  should  not  be 
employed  for  painting  out  skies  or  large  surfaces  on  negatives,  as  the  colour 
is  very  liable  to  crack  and  peel  off,  if  it  gets  very  dry.  For  this  reason 
ordinary  Mack  varnish  is  far  preferable  for  the  purpose. 

B.  Salomons.— So  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  your  letter,  the  difficulties 
you  have  met  with  in  the  platinotype  process  arise  solely  from  the  paper 
having  been  allowed  to  absorb  moisture.  Better  get  a  fresh  supply  of  paper, 
and,  this  time,  take  every  care  that  it  does  not  get  damp. 

Constant  Subscriber. — Any  alkali  will  neutralise  the  acid  you  have  acci¬ 
dentally  added  to  the  collodion,  but  we  fear  yon  will  not  be  able  to  restore 
it  to  a  good  working  condition.  You  might,  however,  if  the  collodion  is  not 
yet  iodised  try  the  effect  of  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
then  see  how  it  works  when  iodised. 

J.  S.  Raynor. — The  bright  metallic-like  appearance  in  the  lights  of  glass 
positives  may  he  obtained  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  with  developing 
solution.  If  an  exceedingly  metallic  appearance  be  desired,  the  whole  of 
the  acetic  acid  should  be  replaced  witli  nitric.  In  this  case  four  or  five 
minims  to  each  ounce  of  developer  will  be  required. 


W.  P. — The  silver  may  be  recovered  from  the  old  fixing  solutions  by  j »rc<  ipj. 
tating  it  as  sulphide  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium  liver  ot  sulphur.  A<14 
a  solution  of  the  sulphide  so  long  as  it  produces  a  brown-coloured  precipitate. 
No  more  should  he  added  than  is  just  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  tin-  silver, 
as  this  will,  to  an  extent,  be  redissolved  by  an  excess. 

R.  Sharp. — The  albumen  surface  cracking  in  the  manner  you  describe  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  prints  on  very  highly  albuinenised  paper.  With 
paper  prone  to  this  defect  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  cracks  is  to  prevent 
the  prints  from  curling  up.  If  they  are  allowed  to  curl  the  albumen  b 
almost  certain  to  crack  when  they  are  uncurled.  The  prints  should  be  dried 
between  blotting-paper  and  then  kept  Hat  until  they  are  mounted. 

A.  Wilkins. — The  reason  you  cannot  abrade  the  surface  of  the  varnish  you  arc 
now  using,  by  rubbing  it  with  the  finger,  is  that  it  is  made  with  harder  gums 
than  that  you  have  used  hitherto.  For  getting  a  surface  for  retouching  upon, 
one  or  other  of  the  retouching  mediums  now  in  the  market  should  !><•  em¬ 
ployed.  Rubbing  the  varnish  with  cuttlefish  powder  or  powdered  pumice 
will  doubtless  abrade  its  surface,  but  that  is  always  best  left  intact. 

Rory. — Unless  you  have  assistance,  you  certainly  will  find  a  twelve  by  ten 
camera,  with  three  dark  slides,  somewhat  fatiguing  to  carry  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district  on  a  hot  day.  However  light  the  camera  may  he,  the  slides 
and  plates  must  of  necessity  be  heavy.  A  strong  lad,  who  will  assist  you  in 
the  porterage,  may  generally  he  had  in  most  country  districts  for  a  few 
shillings  a-day.  This  amount  you  will  find  profitably  expended  if  you  con¬ 
sider  comfort  of  any  value. 

W.  D.  J_ — The  appearance  of  the  prints  is  very  curious,  and  without  knowing 
something  about  the  details  of  their  production,  we  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  spots  and  markings.  We  presume  the  spots  were  not  on  the  pictures 
when  they  were  first  produced,  but  have  come  out  since.  If  they  showed  at 
first,  we  should  say  they  were  caused  by  some  sulphuretting  action  in  the 
fixing-l>ath.  But  as  they  did  not,  we  cannot  account  for  them.  It  does  not 
look  like  ordinary  fading.  Are  you  sure  the  prints  have  not  been  exposed 
to  some  noxious  vapour  which  has  acted  injuriously  upon  them  • 

Bex. — It  does  not  follow  that  the  components  of  the  lens  when  used  as  single 
lenses  are  of  necessity  adapted  for  taking  pictures  which  include  a  wide  angle 
of  view.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  of  the  deep  meniscus  form,  and,  when 
used  with  a  small  stop,  they  will  cover  a  somewhat  large  plate  in  proportion 
to  their  focal  length. — 2.  With  more  experience  we  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  make  yourself  proficient.  Under-exposure  appears  to  he  the 
chief  fault  in  the  prints  sent.  However,  if  the  faces  were  skilfully  retouched 
the  portraits  would  be  much  improved. — 3.  Yes  ;  but  a  portrait  combination 
is  about  the  worst  form  of  lens  that  can  be  used  for  landscape  photography. 
It  should  never  be  employed  except  when  rapidity  of  action  is  the  chief 
essential. 

J.  Mackay. — The  way  to  mount  prints  in  optical  contact  is  to  immerse  the 
print  and  the  glass  in  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine.  When  the  paper  has 
fully  expanded,  not  before,  bring  the  two  in  contact  under  the  solution,  and 
remove.  Then  remove  the  superfluous  gelatine  by  stroking  the  hack  of  the 
print  somewhat  vigorously  with  a  squeegee.  Of  course  the  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  must  he  kept  warm  to  retain  it  in  a  fluid  condition.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  the  glass  plate  moderately  hot  before  placing  it  in  the  solution  ; 
there  is  then  less  risk  of  the  gelatine  setting  before  the  superfluity  can  he  re¬ 
moved.  The  prints  maybe  rendered  transparent  either  with  wax  or  paraffine. 
Place  them  on  a  hot  iron  slab,  and  rub  over  the  wax  so  as  to  thoroughly  im¬ 
pregnate  the  paper.  Then  place  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  iron 
with  a  hot  laujidry-iron  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  wax. 

- - - ♦ - 


Photographic  Club,  Andertou’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. —The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  June  17,  1885,  will  be 
On  the  Use  of  Sulphites  and  Bisulphites  in  Photography.  The  Saturday  out 
door  meeting  will  be  held  at  Pinner.  Trains  from  Baker-street  at  2.29  and  2.59. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  the  Week  ending  Jane  10,  1885. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLLODIO-GELATINE  DRY-PLATES. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline,  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  actual  formula  by  which  we  intend  working. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that — given  a  good  and  altogether  useful 
product  in  the  shape  of  pyroxyline — the  proportions  in  which 
it  is  used  will  very  considerably  influence  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  emulsion.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the  great  object 
should  be  to  produce  a  porous  film  of  collodion,  one  which  will 
readily  absorb  the  gelatinous  organifier  instead  of  holding  it  in 
an  isolated  layer  upon  the  surface. 

These  conditions  are  admirably  promoted  by  the  system  we 
advocated  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  pyroxyline  to  the  lowest  possible  point  compatible 
with  a  due  suspension  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide.  This 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  film  which,  when  dried,  partakes  of 
the  matt  or  “  dusty  ”  character,  and  consists  of  silver  bromide 
in  a  minute  state  of  division  held  together  by  the  smallest 
practicable  quantity  of  collodion.  As  a  consequence,  the  sensi¬ 
tive  layer  is  porous  to  a  degree  without  in  any  way  showing 
coarseness  or  granularity  ;  it,  in  fact,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  an  ordinary  film  that  unsized  paper  does  to  sized.  In  its 
application  to  the  collodio-gelatine  method  such  a  film  possesses 
an  additional  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  absorbs  a  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  quantity  of  the  non-sensitive  gelatinous  emulsion  ; 
and  the  loose  particles  of  silver  bromide  are  consequently  sur¬ 
rounded  and  protected  more  completely  by  homogeneous  gelatine 
than  by  the  more  horny  and  cellular  collodion.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  an  emulsion  no  doubt  involves  the  exercise  of  a 
little  more  care  in  order  to  keep  the  silver  bromide  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  state  of  division,  but  the  extra  trouble  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  additional  sensitiveness  of  the  final  emulsion. 

It  is  plain  that  the  precise  quantity  of  pyroxyline  that  may  be 
advantageously  employed  will  vary  very  materially  with  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  particular  sample.  Using  cclloidin 
we  have  obtained  first  rate  results  with  one  grain  (or  even  a 
little  less)  to  each  ounce  of  finished  emulsion.  With  such 
samples,  as  those  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ernest  Graham’s  article  a 
fortnight  ago,  we  must  employ  a  larger  quantity,  owing  to  their 
naturally  less  viscous  nature;  probably  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
either  of  these  would  be  ample,  though  with  precipitated 
pyroxyline  the  quantity  may  be  largely  increased  without 
disadvantage. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  bromising  the  collo¬ 
dion.  Clearly,  where  the  film  possesses  so  little  body  its  density 
must  be  increased  by  fully  loading  the  thin  collodion  with 
silver  salts,  and  this,  of  course,  necessitates  heavy  bromising. 
Bromide  of  ammonium,  from  its  low  degree  of  solubility,  is, 
therefore,  placed  hors  de  competition ,  notwithstanding  its  many 


good  qualities  when  used  alone.  Bromide  of  cadmium  alone 
is  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  its  bad  qualities,  though 
it  is  soluble  enough,  and  bromide  of  zinc  is  a  troublesome  salt 
to  work  with,  unless  the  operator  be  fully  conversant  with  its 
peculiarities  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them.  But  this  latter 
salt  possesses  special  qualities  which  recommend  it,  and  a\c 
shall,  therefore,  give  a  formula  for  its  use. 

The  preparation,  however,  which  we  prefer  to  all  others,  is 
the  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  ;  in  this,  the 
bad  qualities — or  rather  the  awkward  qualities — of  both  salts 
are  masked  or  suppressed,  while  their  good  ones  are  retained. 
The  ammonium  salt  in  the  presence  of  cadmium  becomes 
soluble  to  any  desired  extent,  whilst  it  appears  to  deprive  the 
cadmium  of  the  peculiar  action  upon  the  physical  and  struc¬ 
tural  characteristics  of  the  collodion  which  that  salt  exerts 
when  used  alone.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  prefer  to 
employ  the  double  salt  referred  to,  which  may  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  : — 

In  a  glass  mortar,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  mix  equivalent 
proportions  of  commercial  Crystallised  cadmium  bromide  and 
ammonium  bromide.  If  the  tetra-hydrated  crystals  <>f  the 
cadmium  salt  be  used,  the  proportions  will  be  : — Ammonium 
bromide,  196;  cadmium  bromide,  344  ;  but  if  the  latter  bo 
anhydrous,  the  quantity  will  be  reduced  to  2  <2.  Let  the  two 
salts  be  mixed  together  with  the  pestle,  when  combination  will 
take  place — in  the  case  of  the  hydrated  cadmium  salt,  without 
the  addition  of  extra  water,  as  the  water  of  crystallisation 
suffices  to  bring  about  the  combination  and  to  partially  dissolve 
the  salt.  If  the  anhydrous  salt  be  employed,  it  will  l>c  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  little  water  in  order  to  set  up  the  combining 
action.  In  either  case,  when  the  mixture  has  been  reduced  to 
t ho  state  of  a  smooth  paste,  it  is  to  be  dried  in  a  gentle  oven  ; 
those  who  possess  the  facilities  for  conducting  such  an  operation 
may  dry  and  fuse  the  compouud  salt  in  a  porcelain  basin, 
avoiding  too  high  a  temperature,  which  will  decompose  the 
preparation  by  volatilising  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  Y  hen 
fused  or  thoroughly  dried,  the  salt  is  <>f  a  stable  and  definite 
character,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  retain  its  properties  for 
years. 

The  formula  we  recommend  is  as  follows  : — 

Cclloidin  .  10  grains. 

or  Porous  pyroxyline  .  1  » 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  12*'  ,, 

Ether  s.g.  -730 . 5  ounces. 

Alcohol  -820 .  H  „ 

This  is  sensitised  by  the  addition  of  170  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
dissolved  in  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  water  by  boiling  in  a  small 
flask,  and  to  which  is  then  added  about  three  or  four  drachms 
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of  hot  alcohol.  This  having  been  poured  in  small  quantities — 
hot— into  the  collodion,  the  whole  is  well  shaken  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  in  crystals  arc  added  ; 
when  the  latter  is  dissolved,  the  mixture  is  set  aside  to  ripen  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  it  may  be  used  at  once.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  intended  to  keep  the  emulsion  for  some 
time,  it  is  better  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  silver  by  the 
addition  of  two  grains  of  the  ammonium  cadmium  bromide, 
when  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

Instead  of  the  double  bromide  of  ammonium  and  cadmium, 
zinc  bromide  may  be  employed  if  preferred,  one  hundred  grains 
being  substituted  for  the  quantity  given  above,  the  other  details 
of  the  formula  remaining  precisely  the  same. 

In  a  concluding  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  preparation  and 
development  of  the  plates. 

• - - + - 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  VIGNETTING. 

The  practical  carrying  out  of  a  quantity  of  vignetting  work 
often  raises  a  number  of  minor  difficulties,  which  though  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  in  their  nature,  yet  involve  loss  of  material, 
and  require  experience  to  obviate,  if  they  do  not  call  for  the 
display  of  any  great  amount  of  skill.  Then  again,  other 
obstacles,  such  as  the  need  for  pure  unsullied  whites  in  the 
margin  of  the  prints,  cannot  be  entirely  overcome,  and  must 
be  accepted  as  inevitable ;  they  can  only  be  evaded, — not 
removed. 

When  a  photographer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  producing 
a  number  of  vignettes  of  small  size,  as,  for  example,  carte-de- 
visite  busts,  he  will  find,  if  he  come  to  work  on  a  larger 
scale,  that  is,  to  produce  vignettes  from  larger  negatives,  that 
he  will  need  to  alter  his  mode  of  operating.  The  distance  to 
which  the  graduation  of  the  picture  into  the  white  of  the 
margin  extends  in  a  small  print  is  quite  inadequate  to  produce 
an  equal  effect  of  softness  in  larger  pictures,  which  are  usually 
seen  from  a  greater  distance.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
large  vignettes  being  complete  failures,  appearing  little 
lifferent  from  solid  ovals  or  medallions,  while  possessing  none 
of  their  merits.  The  band  of  gradation  in  a  carte,  if  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  would  be  quite  effective  with  a  head  of 
moderate  size,  but  for  a  head  three  or  four  inches  high  its 
effect  would  be  absolutely  ludicrous ;  hence  we  would  lay 
down  the  dictum  that  the  breadth  of  the  band  of  gradation 
must  increase  with  increase  of  the  size  of  picture.  Attention 
to  this  point  would  have  prevented  many  an  effective  picture 
from  being  spoiled  in  the  vignetting,  and  saved  many  a  wasted 
piece  of  paper. 

It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  produce  in  printing  a  broad 
band  of  gradation  than  a  narrow  one,  for  there  is — and  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  those  vignetters  which  produce  their  effect 
by  being  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  negative — -always  the 
danger  of  any  particularly  dark  portion  of  the  picture  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  one  much  lighter  being  printed  with  undue 
prominence  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  vignette,  and  being 
thus  brought  too  forcibly  forward.  As  an  example  of  this 
effect,  we  may  instance  a  picture  of  a  gentleman  in  a  light  coat: 
here  the  unaltered  negative  will,  under  some  conditions  of 
position  and  of  lighting,  show  a  strong  line  of  dark  shadow 
under  each  arm,  which  is  not  particularly  noticed  in  a  picture 
printed  out,  not  vignetted.  But  if,  with  a  negative  of  this  kind, 
an  ordinary  vignetter,  be  it  of  glass,  paper,  or  cotton  wool,  be  used 
to  produce  a  vignette  it  will  be  found  that  the  gradation  of 
background,  and  of  the  general  mass  of  the  bust  may  be  soft 


and  even,  but  that,  at  the  particular  part  we  speak  of  under 
the  arms — the  shadows  will  print  dark,  scarcely  altered,  to  tlie 
edge  of  the  vignette,  and  then  will  extend  beyond  it,  as  two 
unmeaning  black  projections,  which  would  be  laughed  at  in  tin* 
work  of  an  amateur,  but  returned  on  his  hands  if  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  with  an  enquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  “  those  black 
marks.’’  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a  few  vignette  busts 
of  light-coated  sitters  to  see  at  once  that  we  draw  no  imaginary 
picture. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  a  landscape  picture  ;  a  moderately 
light  foreground  unavoidably  contains,  perhaps,  a  specially 
dark  patch,  a  dark  and  badly-lighted  object  with  little  defini¬ 
tion,  but  which  yet  does  not  come  prominently  forward  in  t la- 
plain  print.  Let  it  be  vignetted,  and  the  lighting  will  he 
found  to  work  under  the  vignetter,  if  it  be  arranged  for  a  wide 
and  delicate  graduation,  and  cause  this  dark  part  to  print  far 
past  the  outline  beyond  which  all  else  is  merged  into  white. 

What  is  necessary  in  these  cases,  and  without  attention  to  ) 
which  failure  will  ensue,  is  to  arrange  a  vignetter  that  will 
permit  the  printing  to  extend  further  than  usual,  so  that  even 
light  portions  of  the  picture  continue  to  show  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  ceasing  to  print  (this  is  to  prevent  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  dark  part  appearing  too  sudden)  ;  and  then  to 
stipple  the  back  of  the  negative  over  that  dark  part  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  will  cease  to  print  at  about  the  same  line  as  the 
lighter  portions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  explanation  of  this  precaution  lies 
in  the  fact  that  an  amount  of  obscuration  by  wool,  &c.,  which 
would  prevent  any  light  of  printing  power  from  penetrating 
a  negative  that  was  moderately  well  covered,  would  not  keep 
out  the  light  from  the  more  transparent  parts.  This  same  fact 
creates  a  difficulty  in  another  direction.  A  carte  bust,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  lie  so  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  that  it  must  be 
vignetted  to  be  of  any  use.  A  vignetter  is  chosen  that  will  suit 
it,  and  it  is  found  that  the  white-margin  just  begins  at  the 
edge  of  the  negative.  In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  through  the  absence  of  any  obstacle  to  light,  the  printing 
recommences  at  the  edge,  and  the  print  is  entirely  spoiled  by 
a  dark  streak  on  that  side  of  the  vignette.  This  effect  can  be 
overcome  either  by  putting  a  mask  on  the  face  of  the  negative 
as  well  as  a  vignetter  in  front,  or  by  continuing  the  opacity  of 
the  plate  in  another  way,  which  may  be  done  by  using  it  in  a 
printing  frame  of  larger  size  and  placing  against  it  another 
negative1?  or  a  slip  of  darkened  glass,  and  then  running  a  line 
of  black  varnish  at  the  junction^  or  pasting  over  it  a  fine  strip 
of  black  paper.  The  portrait,  again,  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
dark  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat,  the  former  worn  open,  affords 
a  thoroughly  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  display  of  both 
patience  and  skill  when  an  effective  vignette  is  desired,  and 
our  advice  to  those  attempting  it  would  be  Punch’s  classical 
“  Don’t.” 

Direct  sunlight  is  usually  considered  inimical  to  the  easy 
production  of  good  vignettes  ;  but  a  little  management  will 
readily  overcome  the  difficulty.  We  have  recently  been  in  the 
establishment  of  a  gentleman  whose  printing-room  faces  due 
south,  and  the  main  portion  of  whose  work  is  vignetted.  The 
plan  he  adopts  is  to  cover  all  his  vignettes  with  tissue-paper,  and 
further,  whenever  the  sun  is  out,  to  cover  the  windows  over 
with  movable  translucent  screens.  His  vignettes  are  all  well 
executed ;  and  he  informs  us  that  he  experiences  no  difficulty 
from  the  sun’s  direct  rays  in  getting  soft  and  regular  vignettes. 
The  use  of  tissue-paper  upon  the  printing-frame  has  naturally 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  light  to  diffuse,  and  the  gradation  to 
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ome  softer,  while  to  some  extent  obviating  the  necessity  for 
loving  the  vignetter  too  great  a  distance  from  the  negative ; 

.  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  always  to  have  it  removed 
le  slight  distance  therefrom.  It  is,  in  fact,  desirable  at  all 
ies  to  have  a  ready  mean4  of  separating  them  the  required 
tance,  and  in  a  general  way  this  may  be  effectively  done  by 
nting  all  negatives  for  vignetting  behind  plate-glass;  that  is, 
frames  with  permanent  plate-glass  fronts. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  prints  themselves.  The  tyro  who  is 
•ustomed  to  see  the  beautiful ly-white  margin  of  the  vignettes 
it,  out  in  thousands  by  the  professional  photographer,  is  apt 
imagine  that  the  latter  must  be  acquainted  with  some  dodge 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  whites ;  but  such  is  not  the 
;e.  He  uses  extra  care,  no  doubt ;  but  the  pure  whites  are 
tained  by  the  ruthless  rejection  of  all  prints  that  are  either 
lined  or  marked;  and  those  who  use  much  paper  are  too  fully 
are  of  the  large  proportion  of  it  that  has  more  or  less  of  spots, 
paper  and  in  albumen  coating.  In  plain  prints  they  rarely 
:ow;  but  when  white  margins  are  aimed  at,  both  purse  and 
tience  are  sorely  tried,  and  the  photographer  who  would 
bape  either  kind  of  trial  may  compromise  matters  by  printing 
2,-rey  tint  in  lieu  of  white  margins  upon  his  prints. 


propos  of  our  remarks  upon  cliloropliyl  last  week,  and  the  possible 
'e  it  might  take  in  photography,  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  the 
inion  of  a  well-known  scientific  man  upon  its  part  in  the  scheme  of 
ture.  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  article  upon  genesis  in  The  Gentleman's 
agazine  for  June,  says,  in  answer  to  the  question  “  Why  does  genesis 
elf  in  any  form  occur?”  “genesis  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 

ysical  and  chemical  properties  of  c-hlorophyl . This  vegetal 

inciple  really  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  life,  and  without  it 
e  in  any  form  would  be  simpl}r  impossible.”  To  think  that  the  “  very 
.mdation  of  all  life,”  the  basis  of  the  colour  that  surrounds  us  on  all 
les  whenever  we  get  into  the  green  fields  and  lanes,  should  turn  out 
•a  to  be  the  foundation  and  basis  of  a  process  of  photographing  objects 
their  true  relation  of  light  and  dark  is  truly  adding  another  to  the 
my  marvels  of  what  it  used  to  be  considered  humorous  to  call  the 
Jack  art.” 


e  have  not  heard  the  last  of  balloons,  and  that  ultimately  they  will, 
conjunction  with  photography,  be  largely  made  use  of  in  times  of 
ir,  we  feel  little  doubt.  We  described  last  year  the  results  ob- 
ined  by  the  French  vTar  authorities  in  steering  balloons,  how  it 
is  said  the  problem  had  at  last  been  solved,  and  the  cries  of  acclama- 
>n  in  the  press  that  greeted  the  successful  aeronauts,  and  how,  finally, 
e  new  ship  of  the  air  instead  of  returning  in  triumph  in  the  same 
ry  it  started,  was  brought  back  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning  on 
e  top  of  a  market-cart.  All  this  is  history.  Mr.  Gower,  the  inventor 
the  telephone  bearing  his  name  is,  we  learn,  ballooning  under  the 
cognisance  ”  of  the  British  Government,  and  making  experiments  in 
rial  navigation.  He  has  invented  a  pilot  balloon  with  automatic 
rangements  for  letting  out  ballast,  and  gas,  and  it  is  but  a  step  from 
is  to  adding  an  automatic  exposing  camera,  so  that  a  balloon 
irting  from  a  given  point  may  pick  up  view's  at  intervals  on  its  way, 
,d  so  carry  valuable  self-gleaned  information  to  its  destination, 
r.  Gower  who  ascended  with  Mr.  Bale  made  a  successful  ascent  in  a 
rge  balloon  ;  but  in  a  second  trial  while  endeavouring  to  follow  the 
lot  it  went  too  quickly,  and  they  had  to  come  down  with  a  rush 
avoid  the  sea. 


r  a  report  to  the  Baris  Observatory  upon  the  new  telescope  for 
ellar  photography,  fuller  details  were  given  than  we  have  yet 
•ought  before  our  readers.  They  are  aware  that  the  new  instrument 
is  been  specially  constructed  for  astronomical  photography,  and 
at,  though  not  quite  finished,  it  has  been  put  to  actual  work,  and 
und  .to  answer  admirably.  It  is  formed  of  two  telescopes  in  one 
ibe  of  rectangular  section — each  instrument  being  separated  only  by 


a  thin  partition.  One  object  glass  is  91  inches  in  diameter  and  i.- 
used  for  eye  observations ;  the  other,  l.‘»f  diameter,  for  photographing, 
is  the  largest  hitherto  made  for  the  purpose  and  has  b  n  q>*-ciallv 
corrected  for  actinic  focus.  Without  any  stop  it  covers  well  the  large 
field  of  three  degrees,  and  in  the  MM.  Henry’s  first  trial,  on  April  the 
twenty-third,  they  obtained  a  view  five  degrees  square  including  271  0 
stars  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  magnitude,  those  on  the  edge  being  a* 
sharp  as  those  on  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The  exposure  was  one  hour, 
and  the  result  such  as  would  have  taken  at  least  several  months  of  d.-  • 
work  by  ordinary  methods.  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude  onl\ 
required  •  005  second  exposure,  those  of  the  sixteenth  minutes 
a  million  times  as  long ! 


Fuller  particulars,  too,  are  now'  available  of  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Fol  and  Sarasin  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which  the  sun’s  rav-, 
or,  w'e  should  say,  those  of  them  capable  of  acting  upon  dry-plates, 
can  penetrate.  At  .‘180  metres  under  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean, 
shortly  before  eleven  a.m.,  the  impression  on  the  plate  was  less  than 
that  which  would  have  been  produced  if  exposed  to  the  air  on  a  clear 
night  without  moon.  In  Geneva  Lake  the  water  was  less  clear,  and  - » 
the  light  was  all  filtered  out  at  200  metres.  The  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  latter  photographs  go  to  show  that  the  loss  of  light  is 
due  to  its  actual  absorption  by  the  water,  and  no  to  its  being  intei- 
cepted  by  floating  particles. 


If  anv  doubt  were  felt  a<  to  the  injurious  results  that  the  air,  under 
accustomed  atmospheric  conditions,  is  capable  of  exercising  upon 
silver  prints,  they  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  perusal  <>f  a  paper  read 
on  the  second  instant,  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  G. 
Witz  has  been  examining  the  air  of  towns  where  coal  is  used  (in 
what  towns  is  it  not  ?  )  and  he  finds  that  sulphurous  acid  is  invariably 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this,  in  the  presence  of 
humidity  in  various  degrees,  should  not  affect  an  unprotected  ril\er 
print;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  AN  itz  found  it  was  present  in  such 
quantities  as  to  act  with  the  utmost  readiness  upon  placards  coloured 
with  a  certain  red  pigment — a  lead  oxide.  So  readily  did  it  act  that 
lie  lias  invented  a  process  for  determining  the  sulphurous  acid  present 
in  air  by  noting  the  rapidity  with  which  this  lead  oxide  i-  acted  upon. 
Soon  we  shall  be  testing  the  salubrity  of  a  district  by  the  lemrtli  "f 
time  the  cartes  and  cabinets,  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
residents,  remain  unfaded ! 


The  report  of  the  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Royal  Observatory  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  scientific  papers,  and  it  contains  plenty 
of  interesting  reading  for  photographers.  Photography,  of  course, 
cannot  supersede  all  eye  observations,  and  its  real  usefulness  is  well 
presented  to  the  mind  by  the  description  of  an  ingenious  instrument  ju«t 
devised,  and  barely  yet  in  working  order,  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
personal  equationsof  various  observers.  That  is  to  say, human  observers 
all  have  unconsciously  a  different  tale  to  tell  as  to  their  mental  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  various  phenomena  witnessed :  each  observer  goe-  wrong  a 
little,  but  as  it  is  always  in  one  way  this  new  contrivance  will  tell  how 
far  wrong,  so  as  to  enable  the  observation  to  be  reduced  to  ah-  lute 
correctness.  There  is  no  fear  of  this  being  needed  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  ie  camera. 


Photographs  of  the  sun  are  made  with  unceasing  patience,  we 
might  say  never-ending  prodigality ;  and  there  must  n  >w  U>  an 
enormous  pile  of  them  on  hand,  some  day,  no  doubt,  to  b  ■  <  t  priori,  v- 
value,  though  at  present,  we  should  think,  rather  a  white  elephant. 
These  pictures  were  taken  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  d.a\  s,  and 
nearly  half  a  thousand  were  selected  to  be  put  by.  Photographs  taken 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  days  are  available  for  selection;  but  the 
gap  is  made  up  by  Indian  photographs  taken  on  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  days,  so  that  only  fifty-five  days  were  missed. 


A  VERY  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  at  the  Observat  ry  in 
July  ;  they  ran  out  of  dry  plates,  and  so  the  observations  had  to  cease 
during  the  absence  of  Mj.  Maunder. 
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The  mean  proportion  of  sunshine  for  the  year  1884  was  • 250,  con 
slant  sunshine  being  as  1,  the  actual  duration  of  sunshine  being  1115 
hours,  which  is  100  less  than  the  average  of  the  seven  years  preceding 


Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  photographic  fraternity  were 
complaining  last  year  of  bad  times :  here  is  a  possible  explanation. 
Nearly  ten  per  cent,  less  sunshine  than  the  average.  Does  this  re-act 
upon  the  photographer’s  sitters  P  or  should  the  number  and  disposition 
of  sun-spots  also  be  brought  into  the  calculation  ?  They  have  been 
shown  to  be  connected  with  commercial  panic,  why  not  with 
photographic  stagnation  P 


There  seems  of  late  to  be  rather  a  revival  of  what  might  be  termed 
portable  electric  lighting,  though  it  takes  the  form  of  the  incandescence 
lamps,  the  most  pleasant  in  use;  but  of  the  least  service  in  photographic 
operations.  The  railways  are  introducing  them,  the  Great  Northern, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  Great  Eastern  having  been 
supplied  with  accumulators  by  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Company. 
Electric  lighting  seemed  almost  to  have  collapsed,  but  there  is  quite  a 
respectable  number  of  photographic  portrait  establishments  which  are 
entirely  indebted  to  electricity  for  their  light.  Mr.  Jablochkoff’s  new 
battery  may  perhaps  he  of  service  ;  in  it  metallic  sodium  in  coutact 
with  the  bottom  of  a  vat  of  lead  tilled  up  with  sawdust  forms  the 
oxidisable  metal,  no  water  being’  added,  or  it  can  be  replaced  bv  zinc  or 
iron,  and  the  sawdust  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  There  is  no  smell,  little  trouble,  and,  it  is  said, 
great  power  for  lighting  or  mechanical  purposes.  Such  a  battery 
should  be  useful  to  almost  any  photographer. 


YS  ith  the  month  of  June  most  of  the  photographic  societies  bring 
their  indoor  session  to  a  close,  and  for  the  next  few  months,  such 
meetings  as  take  place  will  be  of  an  til  fresco  character.  Social 
gatherings,  out-of-doors,  with  camera  and  dry  plates,  are  far  more 
enjoyable  than  formal  meetings  in,  often,  ill-ventilated  rooms  during 
the  u  dog  days.”  Many  of  the  provincial  societies  terminate  their 
indoor  session  a  month  or  so  earlier  than  the  metropolitan — some  of 
whom  have  no  recess  at  all — and,  as  the  reports  in  our  columns  show, 
they  have  already  had  several  pleasant  outings.  More  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  of  a  practical  character,  is  frequently  gained  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  at  these  outdoor  gatherings,  than  is  ever  acquired  at  the  formal 
meetings. 


All  know  the  fate  of  a  cigar  is  to  “  end  in  smoke  :  ”  but  few  would 
care  to  speculate  on  the  destiny  of  the  box  in  which  it  was  contained. 
I  he  purposes  to  which  cigar-boxes  are  applied  are  really  astounding, 
and,  from  the  earliest  era  of  the  art  science,  they  have  always  found 
favour  amongst  photographers  in  extemporising  apparatus,  and  it  is 
evident  they  do  so  still.  Many  of  the  older  photographers  are  wont 
to  relate  how  their  first  camera  was  constructed  out  of  an  old  cigar 
box,  ith  a  spectacle  eye  as  a  lens ;  and  in  our  issue  for  last  week  was 
described  two  of  the  latest  adjuncts  to  photographic  apparatus— neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  most  recent  improvements  in  processes— instantaneous 
shutters,  which  were  also  made  out  of  cigar  boxes. 


Is  it  that  photographers  are  such  ardent  lovers  of  the  fragrant  weed 
that  cigar  boxes  always  happen  to  be  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
<>i  is  it  that  they  are  really  sought  after  because  the  wood  is  so  easy  to 
work,  and  is  already  neatly  planed  up  ready  for  use  ?  We  fancy  the 
latter,  coupled  with  the  assurance  of  its  durability.  The  cedar  wood,  of 
"v\  nch  t  igar  boxes  are  made,  lends  itself  especially  to  the  construction 
of  extemporised  apparatus,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  and  last,  though  not  least,  from  its  having  less 
tendency  to  warp,  or  cast,  than  most  other  woods. 


A  fortnight  since  reference  was  made  to  the  extensive  business 
which  is  carried  on  by  many  peripatetic  followers  of  the  art-science, 
amongst  tourists,  in  al  fresco  photography.  We  all  know  that  these 


productions,  as  works  of  art,  are  utterly  valueless.  It  is  ,-iniph 
because  the  photographs  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  reminiscence  <4  tin 
visit  that  such  pictures,  as  a  rule,  are  toleiated.  Win  should  tin 
production  of  portraits,  with  backgrounds  of  places  of  interest,  k 
confined  to  itinerant  artists?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  artists  ii 
watering  places,  and  other  holiday  resorts,  should  not  be  provide 
with  well  painted  backgrounds  depicting  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  before  which  the  sitter  can  be  grace¬ 
fully  posed  and  artistically  lighted  ?  By  this  means  a  successfu 
portrait,  as  a  portrait,  will  be  obtained,  and  with  it  a  backgroum 
which  will  serve  to  commemorate  the  visit  to  the  locality. 


W  E  are  fully  aware  that  some  few  provincial  photographers  are  pro 
vided  with  such  backgrounds,  but  their  numbers  are  limited.  Mu- 
watering  places  have  some  special  places  of  interest  sure  to  be  visits 
by  the  majority  of  strangers,  which,  if  depicted  on  canvas,  woul< 
form  most  artistic  backgrounds.  Whv  should  photographers  rituatec 
in  a  place — say,  for  example — like  Hastings,  confine  themselves  t< 
backgrounds  representing,  in  most  instances,  some  imaginary  scent 
which  the  sitter  never  did,  or  ever  will,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
while  they  have  such  picturesque  spots  as  the  Fairy  Glen,  Lover- 
Seat,  Dripping  Well,  Battle  Abbey,  to  say  nothing  of  t lie  old  castl 
and  rocks.  All  of  these  scenes  would  certainly  form  most  admirablt 
subjects  for  backgrounds,  and,  with  them,  most  of  the  sitters  woul< 
be  perfectly  familiar. 


In  our  volume  for  1881  we  directed  special  attention  to  this  subject 
and  gave  some  practical  hints  as  to  how  such  backgrounds  could  b 
prepared  by  the  photographer  himself.  At  the  present  time,  v 
believe,  any  one  supplying  a  photograph  of  a  particular  view  can  hav 
a  really  artistic  and  suitable  background  painted  from  it  for 
moderate  outlay.  Asa  bint  we  direct  attention  to  the  necessity 
securing  this  photograph  at  a  time  when  the  scene  is  illuminated  i 
such  a  manner  that  it  assimilates  more  or  less  with  the  lighting  a 
it  is  usually  arranged  on  the  sitter  in  the  studio.  For  what  appeal 
more  ridiculous  than  to  see  a  photograph  in  which  the  sitter  i 
illuminated  with  a  light  totally  different  from  that  on  the  backgroum 


If  one  thing,  more  than  another,  has  a  tendency  to  hand  together  l 
their  mutual  interest,  employers  and  employes,  it  is  such  friendl 
gatherings  as  that  we  chronicle  in  another  page.  We  could  wish  f< 
their  more  frequent  occurrence. 


Already  the  summer  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  heat  to  cau 
serious  inconvenience  to  dry  plate  manufacturers,  and  to  bring  lar 
supplies  of  ice  into  requisition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  t 
cold-air  machines  are  not  manufactured  in  smaller  sizes  than  at  preset 
Then,  we  are  assured,  they  would  be  largely  utilised — as  we  suggeste 
last  summer  they  should  be — by  plate  makers  in  preference  to  ice. 


As  it  is  they  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  machinery  capable  i| 
retaining  several  tons  of  meat  in  a  frozen  condition,  simply  to  caus 
the  emulsion  on  a  few  square  feet  of  glass  to  set  rapidly.  Neve: 
theless,  we  believe  some  have  acted  upon  our  suggestion,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction.  Perhaps  when  the  patentees  of  these  machim 
are  convinced  there  would  be  a  demand  for  smaller  sizes,  they  wi 
eventually  be  forthcoming. 

■ - — ♦— - - - - 

HOME-MADE  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES. 

In  my  last  paper  I  described  a  method  of  making  electric-bells  an 
telephones,  the  utility  of  which  in  photographic  studios  is  beyoni 
question.  I  propose  now  to  consider  the  mode  of  construction  of  a 
induction  coil,  suitable  either  for  spark  experiments  or  for  elect r 
shocks  for  medical  purposes. 

Induction  coils  consist  of  several  distinct  parts : — The  core ;  tl: 
primary  wire;  the  break,  which  interrupts  the  current;  the  secondai 
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ire;  the  insulation;  the  condenser.  Between  all  these  there  is  a 
ae  proportion  as  regards  dimension.  The  accompanying  sketch 
‘presents  a  coil  with  a  core  12  x  lw  inches. 

*  Fig.  1. 


The  Core,  should  he  made  of  the  purest  and  softest  iron  in  order 
hat  there  should  he  no  residual  magnetism  when  the  current  is 
Token.  It  is  best  made  from  a  bundle  of  straight  wires,  and  not 
olid.  The  wires  should  be  tied  together  with  wire,  and  heated  to 
edness  in  an  ordinary  tire,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  by  per- 
nitting  the  fire  to  die  out.  When  cold,  fit  an  iron  cap  on  one  end 
anvil),  remove  the  binding  wire,  but  at  the  same  time  wrap  with 
ape  smoothly  laid  on,  and  soak  the  tape  in  melted  paraffine. 

The  Primary. — This  may  be  cotton  covered,  but  is  better  silk 
overed,  the  extra  cost  not  being  large.  The  magnetising  effect 
lepends  upon  the  number  of  turns  the  wire  makes,  and  the  less  the 
hickness  of  the  covering,  the  greater  number  of  turns  can  be  made  in 
t  given  space.  Cotton  covering  is  far  thicker  than  silk.  The  selec- 
ion  of  wire  of  the  proper  size  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  is 
'•overned  by  the  size  of  the  coil,  and  battery  power  available.  The 
greatest  magnetising  power  is  developed  when  the  resistance  of  the 
mattery  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wire;  hence  if  the  coil  is  to  be 
vorked  by  one  cell  the  wire  must  be  thick,  but  for  a  number  of  cells 
n  series  finer  wire  is  requisite.  It  is  better  to  have  too  fine  than  too 
hick  a  wire,  as  the  extra  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  using  more 
luells.  No.  14  will  suit  a  coil  a  foot  long;  for  smaller  coils  use  No.  18 
in-  20.  The  wire  must  be  all  in  one  length,  since  a  join  introduces 
irregularity  of  thickness  in  winding,  and  may  come  unfastened.  The 
question  of  the  number  of  layers  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  size  of 
wire ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  current,  resistance,  and  number  of 
turns  in  a  given  space.  One  cannot  lay  down  any  fixed  rules.  Two 
layers  of  small  wire  are  better  than  three  layers  of  larger  wire, 
having  the  same  resistance,  because  the  thinner  wire  occupies  less 
space,  and  is  therefore  closer  to  the  core.  With  two  layers,  the 
ends  are  at  the  same  end  of  the  coil ;  with  three,  at  opposite  ends, 
in  which  case  the  end  must  be  returned  outside  the  coil,  under  the 
stand. 

To  coil  the  primary — mount  the  core  with  two  circular  ends  of 
thin  hard  wood,  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  coiled 
wire,  and  fix  in  some  sort  of  winding  apparatus.  (A  lathe  will  do  if 
turned  by  hand.)  Bore  a  hole  through  the  disc,  next  the  hammer,  as 
close  to  the  core  as  possible ;  pass  one  end  of  the  wire  through  the 
hole,  from  the  inside,  leave  the  end  long  enough  to  make  connection 
with  hammer,  and  wind  regularly  and  firmly,  in  a  right-handed 
helix.  When  one  layer  is  complete,  temporarily  fasten  the  wire,  and 
fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  coils  (the  “  furrows  ”)  with  cotton 
cord  to  make  a  level  surface  ;  brush  over  hot  melted  paraffine  (thinned 
with  a  little  turpentine  to  prevent  it  making  an  irregular  coat),  and 
then  wind  on  some  silk  ribbon,  which  can  also  be  paraffined.  \\  ind 
the  next  layer  of  wire,  and  bring  the  end  out  through  a  second  hole 
in  the  disc  at  end  (unless  three  layers  are  used).  The  whole  can  now 
be  warmed  and  well  soaked  in  paraffine. 


The  Insulator. — The  best  insulating  material  \>>  me  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  is  thin  sheet  ebonite,  which  Is  warmed  to 
make  it  pliable,  wrapped  round,  and  fastened  with  shellac,  i’araffin-d 
paper  will,  however,  prove  a  good  substitute.  The  larger  the  coil, 
the  more  perfect  must  be  the  insulation.  Cut  paper  into  strips, 
in  melted  paraffine,  and  wind  on.  The  insulating  tulx*  must  b.- 
thickest  at  the  ends  (see  fig.  I).  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  an  assistant 
to  hold  a  warm  flat-iron  against  the  paper  as  it  is  led ng  wound,  «-•  a- 
to  melt  the  paraffine,  and  make  the  paper  fit  closely. 

The  space  to  be  filled  with  the  secondary  wire  must  now  be  divided 
into  an  even  number  of  compartments  by  insulating  discs,  which  may 
bo  made  of  wood  glued  on  and  afterwards  paraffined. 

The  Secondary  wire  is  to  be  wound  on  with  its  turns  parallel  t-. 
those  of  the  primary.  The  size  of  wire  depends  upon  the  object 
aimed  at.  A  full  bushy  spark  is  obtained  by  thick  wire;  length  of 
spark  depends  upon  number  of  turns.  The  suitable  sizes  are  from 
No.  do  to  40. 

The  wire  must  be  silk  covered  and  perfectly  dry.  If  it  i- 
paraffined,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  diameter  of  tin* 
wire.  Between  each  layer  place  an  insulating  coat  of  guttapercha 
tissue  or  thin  paraffined  paper.  On  reaching  the  end  of  a  partition 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  unevenness. 

Commence  by  filling  the  end  compartment,  leaving  out  an  end  for 
connecting  with  discharger.  Next  fill  the  second  compartment. 
When  one  half  of  the  coil  is  thus  wound  cut  the  wire,  turn  the  mil 
end  for  end,  and  fill  the  end  compartment  first,  and  so  on.  The  tw.» 
ends  which  meet  in  the  middle  are  twisted  together,  scraping  off  a 
little  of  the  silk  to  make  good  contact.  When  the  coil  is  complete 
to  the  desired  outline,  it  should  be  heated,  so  as  to  consolidate  the 
paraffine.  Cover  with  velvet  or  vulcanite. 

The  free  ends  of  the  secondary  should  be  wound  upon  a  knitting- 
needle  to  give  them  a  spiral  form,  and  connected  to  the  terminal-, 
which  are  insulated  by  glass  rods.  Soldering  is  not  necessary  in  the 
secondary  circuit;  metallic  contact  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Contact  Breaker. — The  construction  is  simple.  Its  objects  are 
(1)  to  close  the  battery  circuit  with  as  little  resistance  as  pos-ible, 
which  renders  platinum  contacts  necessary,  or  the  surfac*  s  will 
become  oxidised;  the  area  of  the  platinum  must  not  lx*  too  small,  or 
fusion  may  take  place.  (2)  To  maintain  the  contact  till  the  core  is 
fully  magnetised.  This  requires  the  resistance  of  the  spring  to  lx* 
just  sufficient,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  hammer  to  be  moved  till  full 
magnetism  is  obtained,  for  this  reason  :  the  set  screw  is  placed  -  *m» 
distance  down  the  spring,  which  then  assumes  a  curve  before  breaking 
the  circuit,  to  assist  which  the  spring  may  be  slightly  tapered  upward*. 

The  spring  is  screwed  to  a  brass  bracket  which  carries  a  set  screw 
to  regulate  the  distance  between  hammer  and  anvil.  A  >imilar  but 
higher  bracket  carries  the  screw  pointed  with  platinum,  and  pr W id-  1 
with  a  nut  to  prevent  shifting  during  the  vibrations.  L>  affix  the 
platinum  drill  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  screw,  tin  the  hole  and  the  end 
of  the  platinum,  which  drive  into  the  hole,  and  warm  to  melt  the 
solder.  The  platinum  on  the  spring  may  lx?  a  piece  of  foil  soldered 

round  the  edge.  _  , 

The  Condenser  is  a  large  leyden  jar,  but  made  with  paratn:i< 
paper  and  sheets  of  tinfoil;  one  end  is  connected  with  the  primary, 
and  the  other  with  the  hammer.  Take  sheets  of  paper  as  large  a- 
the  cavity  in  the  stand,  soak  them  in  melted  paraffine;  then  take 
smooth  sheets  of  tinfoil  as  long  as  the  sheets  of  paper,  but  an  inch  <  r 
so  narrower.  Take  one  of  the  sheets  of  paper,  lay  on  it  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil  with  the  end  projecting  to  the  right ,  add  another  sh« 4  of 
paper,  then  tinfoil  with  the  end  projecting  to  the  left.  Build  p 
pile  of  alternate  sheets  of  paper  and  tin,  with  every  other  sl.ee 
projecting  iu  opposite  directions;  bend  the  cm  >  o  tie  in  <o 
upwards  to  make  contact  between  each  alternate  sheet,  put  a  thin 
sheet  of  wood  at  the  bottom  ami  top  and  bmd  tightly. 
two  ends  of  the  condenser  as  mentioned.  About  '  ’  *  ' 

of  tinfoil  are  sufficient,  but  the  condenser  cannot  1*  made  too  large. 

In  large  coils  it  is  usual  to  have  a  “current  reverter,  by  means  of 
vhich  the  battery  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear,  an  1  •  ct 

idler  wav  through  the  primary.  This  is  shown  in  ig.  -• 

The  two  springs  A,  B  are  in  Connection  with  the  primary  and  the 
ilatiiuim  pointed* screw  respectively.  The  two  bind.ng sore-  „k 
he  wires  from  the  battery.  In  the  posttion  shown,  the  current 
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supposed  to  enter  at  C,  pass  along  the  brass  strip  D,  and  thence  to  A, 
leaving  by  B  on  to  another  strip  of  brass  the  other  side  of  the 
cylinder  (which  is  made  of  vulcanite  or  ebony),  and  which  is  in 


Fig.  2. 


connection  with  the  other  upright  through  which  the  axis  passes. 
When  the  handle  is  turned  into  a  horizontal  position,  the  two  brass 
slips  are  on  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  not  in 
connection  with  the  springs  A,  B.  The  axes  are  made  of  stout  brass 
wire  let  into  holes,  one  being  squared  at  the  end  to  take  the  handle. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.* 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  photographic  or  developable  image,  and  the 
general  arguments  apply  whether  it  be  assumed  that  metallic  silver  or 
the  sub-lialoid  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light.  In  a 
small  book  which  I  published  on  emulsions  some  two  years  ago  1  have 
assumed  that  the  photographic  image  is  formed  by  a  sub-chloride  and 
sub-bromide  of  silver,  and  I  have  recently  been  taken  to  task  for  not 
having  proved  the  similiarity  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
image.  AY  hat  I  said  was  this : — “  Evidence  of  the  most  unmis¬ 
takable  character  points  to  the  chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  photographic  image — evidence  so  strong  and  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  record  it  here.”  Now  I  find  that  I  have 
made  a  mistake.  .  It  appears  that  it  would  not  have  been  out  of  place, 
and  that  the  evidence  is  not  strong.  That  being  the  case,  I  will 
endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work  in  question,  to  supply 
the  want,  and  meanwhile  will  give  some  of  the  evidence  which  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  prove  my  assertion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  theory. 
In  continuation  of  the  above  quotation,  I  say  “  Briefly,  we  may  say 
that  the  action  of  light  seems  to  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  simpler  type, 
which  we  may  call  the  sub-haloid.  Thus— 

Silver  bromide  gives  Silver  sub-bromide.  Bromine. 

AgaBr2  =  Ag2Br  +  Br 

If  any  reader  will  not  admit  it,  he  should  read  all  the  various  evidence 
that  has  been  adduced  since  the  time  when  Scheele  first  made  his 
experiments  with  silver  chloride,  and  we  doubt  if  he  can  remain 
unconvinced — more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  visible  image  formed 
on  the  bromide,  and  chloride.”  Two  writers  have  seized  this  last 
sentence,  and,  with  an  ingenuity  which  does  credit  to  their  labours  at 
the  desk,  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous — not  to 
strengthen  their  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  bad,  but  to  weaken  mine. 
I  would  seriously  repeat  my  invitation  to  them  as  to  their  course  of 
reading,  allowing  them  to  include  the  earlier  literature  from  the  time 
of  Bacon,  which  one  of  them  recommends  for  my  perusal,  and  would 
still  hope  that  they  may  profit  by  it.  Continuing  the  same  paragraph, 

I  say,  “  It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  put  as  to  whether  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  (or  developable)  image  are  of  the  same  nature ;  which 
may  be  answered  by  another  question — Can  the  line  be  drawn  where 
the  image  is  invisible  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  ? 
If  we  admit  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  visible  image,  it  seems 
hardly  logical  to  deny  a  similar  formation  for  the  invisible  or  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  It  is  quite  possible  that  beings  with  more  acute  sight 
than  ourselves  might  be  able  to  see  the  image  which  we  cannot.  As 
we  know,  certain  insects  can  hear  sounds  which  do  not  affect  our 
auditory  nerves.  Coloured  particles  are  visible  when  put  together  en 
masse;  but  if  only  a  few  coloured  particles  are  present  in  a  mass  of 
colourless  particles,  it  is  quite  certain  they  may  remain  undetected.” 
Now  I  have  nothing  to  modify  in  these  last  sentences,  and  I  invite  the 
*  Continued  from  page  374. 


attention  of  the  members  present  to  the  argument  Can  it  really  b, 
asserted  that  there  is  a  boundary  between  the  visible  and  invLnbb 
image?  Take  a  couple  of  plates,  and  coat  them  with  emulsion,  am 
place  them  in  a  conducting  solution,  and  connect  the  films  wifi 
a  very  sensitive  galvanometer.  Allow  light  for  a  second  tofal 
on  one  plate;  there  will  be  a  deflection  of  the  needle,  showini 
that  chemical  action  is  taking  place  on  it ;  expose  for  a  tim" 
sufficiently  long  to  discolour  the  film,  and  the  same  result  occiu 
There  is  chemical  action  then  in  both  cases;  what  is  the  different 
between  the  two  f  The  chemical  theory  of  the  photographic  inu« 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  where  light  of  a  proper  kind  act*  oa 
molecule  the  atoms  are  made  to  swing,  however  short  be  that  ex  pom  r* 
If  it  be  for  a  second,  the  average  number  of  vibrations  which  light  of 
a  mean  wave  length  makes  it  somewhere  about  700  million  million- 
(a  goodly  number),  and  which,  if  the  blows  by  the  ether  be  well  timed, 
is  sufficient  to  make  an  atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine  fly  off  from  the 
molecule,  or,  in  other  words,  sufficient  to  make  it  swing  out  of  tin 
sphere  of  molecular  attraction,  particularly  if  some  other  molecule  is 
near  which  is  ready  to  abstract  it  and  incorporate  it  with  its  atoms, 
and  so  to  form  a  new  body.  Let  us  stop  and  see  whether  such  is  the 
practical  and  not  theoretical  action.  Take  bromide  of  silver  emulsion 
in  collodion,  which,  when  pure,  is  almost  an  absolute  neutral  sub¬ 
stance,  and  what  occurs  where  it  is  used  dry  ?  It  is  sensitive  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  add  some  bromine-loving  preservative  to  the  film, 
and  the  sensitiveness  is  much  increased.  If  the  condition  of  the 
bromide  under  the  action  of  light  were  merely  changed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  atoms,  but  not  a  chemical  change,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  the  bromine  absorbent  ?  It  ought  to  be  positively  detrimental, 
Let  us  take  still  another  example  of  this.  If  a  washed  iodide  of 
silver  emulsion  is  prepared  with  excess  of  iodide,  and  a  plate  be  coated 
with  it,  and  exposed,  no  image  is  developable.  Dip  half  of  such  a 
plate  in  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  beer,  again  expose,  and  develope. 
The  half  that  has  an  iodine  absorbent  will  develope,  the  other  half  will 
not.  Surely  the  beer  or  tannic  acid  is  not  capable  of  allowing  the 
physical  molecular  attraction  of  the  molecule  to  be  altered,  which 
must  be  the  case,  adopting  the  physical  hypothesis  of  the  latent  image. 
The  chemical  theory  explains  it  immediately.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  photographic  image  is  found  in  the  explanation  of  some 
experiments  which  I  made  on  the  effect  of  the  spectrum  on  mixtures 
of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  an  account  of  which  is  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Rogal  Societg.  It  is  there  shown  that  if  you 
have  a  mixture  of  pure  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  and  expose  it  t<> 
the  spectrum,  that  at  the  place  where  the  iodide  alone  would  show  the 
greatest  action  or  development,  the  image  has  been  destroyed  by 
liberation  of  bromine  from  the  bromide  which  is  in  contact  with  it, 
and  which  is  also  acted  upon  by  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility.  Now 
no.  mere  physical  theory  of  the  photographic  image  would  account  for 
this.  Instead  of  the  developed  image  being  almost  nil  at  this 
particular  part  of  the  spectrum  it  would  be  increased  in  intensity, 
and  such  increased  intensity  is  to  be  found  if  the  two  be  exposed  in 
the  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  which  will  take  up  the  bromine  and 
iodine  liberated  by  light. 

One  form  of  the  physical  theory  of  the  photographic  image  is  that 
the  light  sets  up  vibrations,  and  that  whilst  no  chemical  change  in¬ 
wrought,  yet  that  it  is  the  increased  vibrations  which  give  the 
developing  power,  and  that  when  the  vibrations  cease  the  image  is 
non-existent.  This  is  a  theory  which  to  me  seems  like  one  to  be 
found  in  a  story  by  Jules  Verne,  and  to  be  one  of  those  ideas  which 
have  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  limbo  as  perpetual  motion.  We  hear 
of  a  gelatine  plate  being  exposed,  and  developed  with  unimpaired 
vigour  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  twenty  months.  I  myself  have  kept 
gelatine  plates  a  year,  and  developed  some  of  them  every  three 
months.  These  plates  were  exposed  behind  a  sensitometer,  and  kept 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fading  of  the  image.  Plates  which 
gave  twenty-two  on  the  sensitometer  at  first,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year 
from  the  time  of  exposure,  gave  an  image  showing  twenty-one.  Hence 
we  have  to  conclude  that  the  vibrations  commenced  at  a  certain  time, 
kept  of  the  same  amplitude,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
The  question  is,  can  that  be  so  ?  If  a  collodion  plate  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  the  image  will  die  out  much  more  rapidly.  A  couple  of 
months  is  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  obliterate  nearly  every  trace  of  an 
image,  and  yet  it  is  the  same  material  acted  upon  iii  both  cases.  Why 
should  it  act  differently  in  the  two  cases  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
somewhat  hard,  1  imagine,  on  the  vibration  hypothesis ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  easy  on  the  chemical  theory  of  the  photographic  image.  I 
scarcely  need  repeat  papers  which  have  appeared  in  this  journal  on 
the  destruction  of  the  photographic  image,  in  which  I  have  shown  the 
cause  of  such  destruction  on  the  chemical  theory.  Exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  to  a  substance  which,  can  oxidise  the  image,  has  been 
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shown  to  destroy  the  developing  capacity  of  the  image,  and  the 
difference  of  the  exposures  of  the  bromide  in  the  gelatine  and  collodion 
plates  fully  explains  the  reason  why  the  destruction  is  more  rapid  m 
the  one  case  than  the  oth$r.  Again,  we  can  absolutely  show  that 
if  increased  amplitude  of  vibration  be  given  to  the  atoms  of  a  bromide 
plate,  that  such  vibrations  subside  rapidly.  If  we  take  a  hot  iron  and 
press  it  to  the  back  of  a  gelatine  plate,  and  expose  it  to  light  whilst 
hot,  and  then,  after  cooling,  develope  the  plate,  we  get  an  image  of  the 
iron  shown  by  increased  blackening  of  those  parts  which  weie  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  glass  heated  by  the  iron.  If,  however,  the  hot  iron  be 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  as  before,  then  the  plate  be  allowed 
to  cool,  and  after  such  cooling  the  plate  be  exposed  to  light,  no 
trace  of  the  iron  shape  is  visible  ;  the  plate  returns  to  its  normal 

condition.  .  . 

In  the  one  case  we  have  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms 
of  the  molecules  (which,  when  at  any  temperature  presumably  above 
the  absolute  zero,  are  always  vibrating)  increased  by  the  application 
of  the  hot  iron,  but  not  sufficiently  to  throw  off  the  atoms.  W  here 
lio-ht  of  proper  colour  impinges  on  these  atoms,  which  aie  alieady 
swinging  with  increased  amplitude,  they  are  more  readily  swung  pfl 
than  when  it  has  the  whole  of  the  work  to  perform  upon  them,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  the  image  of  the  iron  shown  by  the  increased  number 
of  molecules  which  have  been  de-atomised.  In  the  other  case  the 
plate  is  heated,  and  the  increased  amplitude  of  vibration  must  still  be 
there,  as  in  the  other  case,  and,  according  to  the  vibration  theory, 
should  continue;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  the 
atoms  resume  their  normal  swing  when  the  plate  is  cold.  It  is  toi 
those  who  hold  the  physical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image  to  explain  why  the  increased  amplitude,  due  to  the 
heating,  dies  away,  whilst  that  due  to  light  does  not.  .  I  lie  chemical 
theory"  then,  fully  accounts  for  these  experiments,  which,  as  far  as  1 
am  aware,  no  other  theory  does. 

Let  us  take  another  experiment.  Take  a  bromide  collodion  mm, 
and  expose  it  in  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  attempt  to  develope  an 
imao-e.  The  result  will  be  failure.  Expose,  another  plate  m  any 
substance  that  will  absorb  bromine,  such  as  sodium  sulphite,  potassium 
nitrite,  and  an  image  is  at  once  obtained.  .  There  is  no  reason  tor 
these  opposite  results  according  to  the  physical  theory  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  but  there  is  according  to  the  chemical  theory.  In  the 
one  case  the  developing  power  of  the  image  is  destroyed  by  oxidising 
agent  as  fast  as  formed,  in  the  other  the  liberated  bromine  is  taken 
up  at  once  and  the  image  is  preserved.  A  certain  experiment  by  Ur. 
Carey  Lea  has  been  quoted  against  the  chemical  theory.  He  took 
pure  iodide  of  silver  on  a  clean  plate,  and  on  it  he  could  at  first 
develope  an  image  after  exposure  to  light,  and  that  a  similarly- 
prepared  iodide  plate  which  had  received  also  an  impression  ot  fight 
faded  away  and  refused  to  develope.  The  paper  already  quoted  on  the 
destruction  of  the  photographic  image  disposes  of  this,  and  is  certain  v 
no  crucial  experiment  as  to  the  vibration  theory.  I  hardly  know  that  1 
need  continue  these  ordinary  every-day  proofs  of  the  truth  ot  tne 
chemical  theory.  A  simple  molecular  change  of  form  will  not  do  i  . 
That  a  change  in  molecular  form  is  possible  we  know.  In  a  gelatine 
plate  the  range  of  spectrum  sensitiveness  is  far  greater  than  in  a 
collodion  emulsion  of  the  ordinary  type ;  whilst  in  the  special  green 
form  of  collodion  emulsion  we  have  a  still  different  molecular  anang  - 
ment,  in  which  the  atoms  are  so  placed  that  they  answer  to 
swing  of  the  dark  rays  below  the  red.  ^et  these  mo  ecu  es  are  ^ 
bromide  of  silver,  and  not  capable  of  development  till  they  tune 
received  the  well-timed  shocks  of  light.  Sensitiveness  means  placing 
the  atoms  which  compose  the  molecule  in  the  state  of  most  mdineie 
equilibrium  possible,  so  that  a  small  shock  will  set  free  the  a  ogen. 
One  word  more.  When  a  substance  which  is  m  a  state  of  totteii  g 
equilibrium  is  made  to  take  up  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  energy 
is  given  out  (thus  a  gun-cotton  molecule  when  detonated  gn  es  on 
ener°w);  but  the  energy  it  gives  out  is  exactly  that  which  l  \\ou 
take  to  set  the  atoms  from  the  position  of  stable  to  tottering 
equilibrium.  So  in  preparing  an  excessively  sensitive  salt  ot  sine  , 
energy  has  to  be  applied  to  set  it  in  this  equilibrium,  hence  we  aiine 
at  the  measures  taken  in  a  gelatine  emulsion  to  change  the  moh  > 
form  by  applying  heat  and  so  on.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

I  should  be  glad  of  hearing  of  any  single  experiment  which  c.  u 
explained  by  the  vibration  theory,  and  which  cannot  be  as  easUv,  ana 
in  all  probability  be  better,  explained  by  the  chemical  tlieon  • 
other  hand,  I  think  I  have  given  experiments  which  can  alone  n 
explained  on  the  latter  theory.  Let  me  say  that  the  chemical  thtoi 
is  more  than  a  mere  working  hypothesis.  Experiment  aftei  t.  \ 
ment  proves  its  truth,  and  there  is  not  so  far  a  single  experiment  < 

my  knowledge  which  disproves  it.  u  i?  < 

*  °  w,  ^  w  ^b2*;ey,  F.R.b. 


THE  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  subject  I  intend  to  bring  under  your  notice  tonight  is  not  new, 
nor  do  I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  before  many  of  you  anything  that  is 
entirely  novel  in  the  after  treatment  of  negatives,  but  1  have  some¬ 
times  been  surprised  to  find  that  many  things  in  the  practice  of 
photography  that  were  old  to  myself  were  new  to  others.  For 
example,  some  one  has  recently  been  to  the  Patent  Office  with  a 
method  of  vignetting  in  the  camera,  although  I  had  published,  as  far 
back  as  January,  i860  (Photographic  Neics,  page  69),  six  different 
methods  of  vignetting  negatives  in  the  camera  — at  the  tune  of  sitting 
—that  is,  prior  treatment  of  negatives ;  but  I  have  found  it  much  the 
same  in  the  after  treatment  of  negatives.  Long  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Lambertype  process  I  was  in  the  habit  of  treating 
negatives  in  a  similar  manner,  both  as  aids  to  the  proper  translation  of 
colour,  and  in  improving  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  obtained  m  tin* 
camera.  Here  is  a  print  from  a  negative  slightly  retouched  both 
back  and  front,  and  here  is  a  print  from  the  same  negative  when  the 
after  treatment  was  completed.  1  need  not  ask  you  to  mark  tlie 
difference,  for  that  is  obvious.  Here  is  the  negative  with  it.,  paper 
backing,  and  example  of  after  treatment,  The  paper  is  damped  and 
fastened  down  at  the  edges,  and,  when  dry,  it  is  as  tight  as  a  drum 
head,  and  fits  close  to  the  glass.  The  effect  is  worked  in  with  a 
stump  and  fine  hlacklead.  This  mode  of  treatment  lengthens  the  time 
of  printing  a  little  in  diffused  light,  but  in  direct  sunlight  it  is  quicker 
and  better.  For  surface  retouching  I  prefer  and  recommend  the  use 
of  a  thin  white  paper  to  receive  the  work,  instead  of  working  on  the 
film  itself.  By  that  means  the  negative  is  not  irretrievably  ruined  or 
the  likeness  lost,  and  almost  any  negative  can  be  printed  with  a  thin 
laver  of  paper  between,  and  be  better  protected,  and  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  yield  a  greater  number  of  prints.  I  made  many  experiments 
in  that  direction  when  the  late  M.  Salomon’s  prints  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London.  , 

There  is  another  mode  of  after  treatment  I  should  like  to  show  you, 
and  that  is  one  that  has  not  been  employed  so  much  as  it  might  or 
ou<ffit  to  have  been.  When  others  were  introducing  natural  back¬ 
grounds  in  their  pictures  by  double  printing,  I  was  putting  vanou* 
backgrounds  on  the  negatives  by  an  after  process,  thus  saving  a  \ast 
amount  of  labour.  Here  are  examples.  The  process  employed  wa* 
bichromated  dextrine  and  plumbago.  1  will  now,  if  you  please, 
something  about  the  photographic  translation  of  colour,  and  the  u  cm 
treatment  of  negatives  relative  thereto.  The  heraldic  engraver  trans¬ 
lates  colour  according  to  rule,  thus  :  argent  or  white  by  white  papei, 
d’or,  or  vellow  by  dots,  gules  or  red  by  perpendicular  lines,  vert  nr 
orreen  by  diagonal  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  horizontal  lines,  and  sabl  * 
or  black  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  combined.  The  line  engraver 
translates  colour  by  a  combination  of  rule  and  art,  more  art  than  rule, 
and  the  mezzotint  engraver  translates  colour  by  a  senes  of  tint-. 

does  the  photographer,  with  this  difference  be  ha.-  htt  •  m  n,y 

trol  over  his  tints,  unless  lie  resorts  to  some  prior  or  after  mode  * 
treatment.  In  the  old  Daguerreotype  days  the  skilful  photographer 
had  considerable  control  over  the  preparation  of  lus  sensitive  plate, 
and  could,  by  charging  his  plate  with  various  proportion-  •>  1 ' 

and  bromine  Vapour,  regulate  its  sensitiveness  and  character  to  mu  th 
complexion  and  dress  of  his  sitter.  M  hen  a  ‘  red  coa  P1*'*  ' 


complexion  anu  uress  vi  ms  5*^*-  - r  . - .  *;f  .,.1,1 

himself  the  plate  was  charged  with  as  much  Fromme  as  it  y 
carry,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  translation  of  the  prevaling  colour,  and 
to  assist  in  the  after  colouring.  I  had  recently  a  DaguerreoDpe  copy 
of  Frith’s  May  Bay,  which  exhibited  a  better  translation  of  colour 
than  any  collodion  negative  could  yield.  In  the  wet  c  >  • 

imperfect  translation  of  colour  was  largely  due  to JFuXl 
either  through  the  premature  drying  of  the  him.  Otu M‘  V'ie"  1,f-  ' 
ing  of  the  picture.  Now  that  the  gelatino-bromide  dry  r*tcs « ’ 

chieflv  in  use,  there  is  less  necessity  for  under-exposure,  and  ttei 

translations  of  colour  can  lie  obtained.  I  or  all  that,  tw  ‘ 

not  translate  colour  properly,  and  after  treatment  is 

saw.  Here  is  an  example  :-Tliese  colours  are  m  tho  ord^r  t 

their  luminosity,  and  ought  to  be  translated  b>  ' ;  j, 

imr  tints,  according  to  this  scale.  But  this  m  ^ 

the  darkest  tint  hut  one  comes  out  the  lightest,  and  I  f  ■  ‘  ■  ” 

is  no  remedy  for  that  hut  some  mode  of  alter  trea  tmen  M « 

been  saidabout  employing coniplementaryt  "lours,  in  1  1 

media  in  copying  paintings,  but  that  is  moreea>,h ‘TL' 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  that  is  noi  colo  to 

what  is  the  complementary  of  any  colour,  but  it  u,  not  .o  m  fi 
an  equivalent  111  any  of  the  trail-pan m  <xi  w.  tj,e 

verv  well  to  say  that  red  is  the  compfementerr  ofpreen, 
complementary  of  yellow,  but  evorv  sha  00  ’ 

has  its  own  complementary  tint,  and  there  lie*  the  great 


yelk 

ditv 
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malting  use  of  our  knowledge  of  complementary  colours  in  copying- 
paintings,  I  have  made  some  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  will 
show  you  the  results.  This  picture,  purposely  selected  for  its  great 
contrast  of  colour,  proclaims  aloud  what  is  the  complementary  of  its 
prevailing  hue,  and  I  have  photographed  it  without*  and  with  its  com¬ 
plementary .  There  is  a  print  from  the  negative  taken  without  the 
complementary  colour  intervening — in  its  normal  condition  it  is  flat 
and  monotonous;  and  here  is  one  from  the  negative  taken  with  the 
complementary  colour  intervening.  But  here  it  is  quite  evident  that 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  not  equally  good  for  the  gander.  The 
artist  has  employed  the  complementary  colour,  green, for  a  background 
to  this  brilliant  red  stocking,  but,  as  the  intervening  tint  has  deepened 
the  original  green  one,  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the  picture  is  not 
rendered  at  all,  although  the  exposure  was  four  times  longer  than 
that  given  for  the  negative  without  supervention.  That  is  not  the 
only  drawback  attending  the  employment  of  intervening  media.  In 
this  negative  the  image  is  doubled,  though  I  used  glass  of  a  pot-metal 
colour,  and  if  a  flashed  glass  had  been  employed  the  refraction  would 
have  made  the  picture  almost  unrecognisable.  The  third  print  of  the 
same  subject  is  from  the  first  negative  after  manipulation,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained  ;  and  in  this  you  will  see  that  the  artist’s  ideas  of 
colour,  light,  and  shade  are  much  better  interpreted  than  in  the  print 
from  the  negative  in  its  normal  condition.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  just 
call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  original  picture.  Look 
at  the  leg  on  the  step.  The  artist  has  made  that  a  warm  luminous 
mass,  relieved  by  a  cool  green,  and  if  an  engraver  had  translated  those 
colours  he  would  have  made  the  leg  the  lightest  tint,  whereas  the 
camera  produces  the  reverse  effect.  To  remedy  this  photographic  con¬ 
tradiction,  I  have  resorted  to  after  treatment,  and,  I  think  you  must 
admit,  with  some  success.  From  these  experiments  I  am  satisfied 
that  not  much  is  to  be  expected  in  translating  colours  photographi¬ 
cally,  either  by  the  interposition  of  coloured  media  or  the  addition  of 
colours  or  eosine  to  the  emulsions ;  and  I  think  the  best  and  surest 
way  is  to  obtain  a  good,  fully-exposed  negative  on  a  gelatino-hromide 
plate,  and  endeavour  to  assist  the  shortcomings  of  photography  by 
careful  and  artistic  after  treatment.  Of  course, the  better  that  is  done 
the  better  will  he  the  result,  and  a  better  translation  of  colour  will  be 
obtained, but  neither  photographic,  lithographic,  or  mezzotintic  transla¬ 
tion  is,  or  ever  will  be,  equal  to  that  of  line  engraving.  The  silvery  lines 
that  run  and  play  through  the  shadows  of  a  line  engraving  convey  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  beauty,  depth  and  transparency,  that  no  tint,  or  series 
of  tints,  can  possibly  accomplish.  The  most  that  can  he  hoped  for  in 
photographic  reproductions  of  paintings  is  an  imitation  of  a  good 
mezzotint .  engraving,  and  if  photographers  wish  to  compete  with 
engravers  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  they  must  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  true  translation  of  colour  by  some  such  mode  as  I  have 
indicated  and  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  John  "Wtcrgk. 

- - - - ♦ - - 

“HINTS  FOR  SUMMER  WORK.”| 

Development  is  a  very  important  matter  at  any  time,  and  one 
which  presents  much  difficulty  to  the  beginner;  even  the  experienced 
photographer  cannot  rely  on  getting  the  best  negative  a  plate  is  capable 
of  producing  upon  all  occasions  ;  more  often  than  not  his  judgment  must 
determine  the  manner  of  finishing  development,  that  is  to  say  what 
proportion  of  restrainer  or  accelerator  it  may  be  necessary  to  add.  ”  When 
a  plate  is  known  to  be  under-  or  over-timed  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
coaxing  out  a- good  printable  image,  but  in  most  cases  this  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  developing  one  of  the  batch ;  as  an  instance,  our  respected 
member,  Mr.  Frederick  Yrork,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  in 
outdoor  photography,  made  quite  a  number  of  exposures  last  year  in 
different  parts  of  the  States  and  Canada,  giving  each  plate  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  would  be  a  suitable  time  ;  the  majority  of  the  subjects  were  taken 
with  a  drop  shutter,  and  the  aperture  we  are  told  was  .  / .  Proceeding 
to  develope  these  plates  at  head  quarters  several  weeks  afterwards,  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  nearly  all  much  over-exposed,  owing  to  the 
superior  quality  or  actinism  of  the  light  on  the  American  continent.  Mr. 
York  says  he  saved  them  all  by  soaking,  previous  to  development,  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium-bromide.  Again,  some  of  the  finest  interiors 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  this  country,  namely,  a  series  by  the  Baron 
de  Koussoff,  representing  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars  at  Moscow, 
were  all  said  to  be  much  over-exposed  owing  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates.  The  plates  in  question  were  soaked  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium-bromide  for  several  minutes  previous  to  develop¬ 
ment,  and  were  then  transferred  without  washing  into  the  developer. 

The  citrates  of  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia  salts  first  recommended  as 
restrainers  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  are  preferred  by  some  to  the 
alkaline  bromide  method ;  they  are,  however,  extremely  powerful  and  if 

*  Mr.  Wcrgc  stated  that  he  harl  photographed  the  picture  in  question  through  a 
glass  haying  transmitted  the  prevailing  complementary  colour. 
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used  too  concentrated,  render  the  plate  undevelopable.  Upon  the  whole 
I  think  potassium-bromide  has  found  the  largest  number  of  friends. 

In  high  temperatures  frilling  or  puckering  of  the  film  may  occur  during 
development,  or  in  the  after  processes  of  fixing  and  washing ;  this  defect 
is  wholly  due  to  an  absence  of  necessary  precautions  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plate,  and  is  by  no  means  a  failing  of  the  gelatino-hromide  process 
in  its  present  high  state  of  perfection. 

Home-made  plates,  as  a  rule,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  frill  than  such 
as  are  obtained  from  commercial  sources.  When  a  batch  of  plates  or  a 
particular  sample  from  a  commercial  house  is  known  to  frill  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  store  them  in  a  dry  room  for  a  few  months  when  the  evil  generally 
ceases.  Mr.  Trinks,  an  accomplished  amateur  photographer,  has  recently 
detailed  his  experiences  when  working  certain  commercial  plates  in 
exceptionally  high  temperatures,  something  like  120  i'ahr.  in  the  shade 
I  believe.  Our  summer  does  not  approach  this  limit  by  many  degrees, 
in  fact  our  hottest  season  is  comparatively  cool  to  this,  yet  the  measures 
then  adopted  might  occasionally  prove  advantageous  here.  Mr.  Trinks  says 
lie  placed  his  exposed  plates  in  a  fully  saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum 
for  periods  ranging  from  thirty  minutes  up  to  six  hours,  after  which  the 
images  were  developed  by  the  ordinary  means,  the  developing  dish  itself 
being  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  In  no  case  was  the  image 
destroyed  by  the  alum;  but  a  peculiar  colour  wras  conferred  upon  the  image 
which  many  persons  might  prefer.  During  the  excessive  heat  in  July  of 
last  year  I  happened  to  meet  with  some  plates,  the  films  of  which  frilled 
from  the  glass  supports  soon  after  being  placed  in  the  developer,  in  fact 
before  the  image  could  be  half  brought  out ;  after  trying  all  the  remedies 
then  known  to  me  except  collodionising,  and  failing  in  each  case  to  keep 
the  film  upon  the  plate,  it  occurred  to  me  to  slightly  warm  the  developer 
and  so  equalise  the  temperature.  This  was  partially  successful.  Upon 
heating  the  developer  still  more,  viz.  to  150°  Fahr.,  the  remainder  of  that 
parcel  of  plates  was  used  up  without  another  failure. 

Developing  formula  are  about  as  numerous  as  days  in  a  year;  the 
quality  of  negative  each  is  capable  of  producing  does  not  differ  enormously 
however,  so  that  a  manipulator  has  the  privilege  of  indulging  his  own 
particular  whim.  I  have  a  partiality  for  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
preferably  soda  in  conjunction  with  pyrogallol  preserved  with  sul¬ 
phurous  acid.  If  two  ounces  of  sulphurous  acid,  P.B.,  be  poured  into  an 
ounce  of  pyro  and  the  bulk  increased  with  distilled  water  to  ten  ounces, 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  would  be  obtained  possessing  good  keeping 
qualities  and  will  work  equally  well  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  or 
ammonia  hydrate  formula.  As  we  have  been  promised  a  paper  on 
Development,  very  shortly,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more  on  that  subject  ;  there  are  one  or  two  other  points,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  wish  to  mention  before  closing. 

When  a  fixing  bath  is  made,  according  to  the  instructions  supplied 
with  the  plates,  namely,  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  the  sodium 
salt,  fixing  goes  on  uninterruptedly  and  with  fan-  rapidity  ;  when,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bath  is  exposed  to  air  in  hot  weather,  evaporation  of  water  takes 
place  quicker  than  decomposition  by  the  ordinary  process  of  fixing,  then 
it  is  found  that  bromide  of  silver  dissolves  very  slowly  indeed,  and  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water  proving  at  once  a  corrective. 

Exposing  negatives  to  white  light  after  development  and  before  fixing 
does  not  appreciably  slow  that  process  as  many  suppose,  but  negatives  so 
treated  are  not  so  clear  unless  they  have  been  very  thoroughly  washed 
first ;  even,  then  a  more  or  less  brown  pyro  stain  remains  after  fixing, 
which  confers  printing  density  that  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  the 
ordinary  acidified  alum  clearing  agents. 

When  negatives  have  remained  too  long  in  the  developer,  or  rather 
when  examined  after  fixing  they  appear  too  dense,  the  excess  of  density 
may  be  readily  removed  in  several  ways.  If  it  be  desired  to  lower  the 
intensity  very  little,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  expose  the  plate  to  the 
open  air  preferably  in  a  strong  light,  before  removing  the  sodium  salt. 
Considerable  reduction  can  at  any  time  be  effected  by  flooding  the  plate — 
which  should  have  been  previously  soaked  in  the  fixing  bath — with  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferri-eyanide,  following  this  again  with 
hypo,  or  the  two  solutions  may  be  used  together.  The  operation  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again  until  the  desired  end  has  been  attained.  The 
method  is  energetic  and  reliable,  but  requires  careful  watching  or  the 
negative  will  be  rendered  fiat  and  useless ;  the  yellow  colour  produced  by 
the  operation  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  removed  by  one  of  the  usual 
clearing  agents. 

Thorough  fixing  and  washing  is  of  course  a  necessity,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  latter  process  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  in  a  rapid  manner.  Theoretically  considered,  a  film  of 
gelatine  swelled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  may  be  said  to 
represent  a  mass  of  matter  charged  with  a  liquid  of  great  density,  the 
porosity  of  the  mass  being  greatly  inferior  to  many  other  substances 
familiar  to  the  photographer.  Water  passing  horizontally  over  such  a 
surface  would  only  enter  very  slowly  indeed,  and  possibly  never  reach 
the  base,  because  it  would  take  too  long,  hence  those  negatives  can  never 
be  sufficiently  washed.  The  plan  of  supporting  negatives  in  a  vertical 
position  is  decidedly  better,  and  the  upper  portions  are  doubtless  entirely 
freed  from  the  harmful  salt,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  same  can  be 
said  of  those  portions  of  the  plate  which  are  located  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  unless  the  syphoning  arrangement  be  unusually  good.  I  have  here 
a  wire  frame  which  appears  to  me  to  meet  the  ease ;  such  a  one  can  be 
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nade  for  threepence  by  any  one  who  knows  how  to  solder  two  pieces  of 
wire  together.  It  will  be  seen  that  half  a  dozen  negatives  can  be  placed 
films  downwards  in  one  of  these  little  frames,  and  that  the  dense  liquids 
ire  at  liberty  to  pass  into  the  xvater  below,  or  rather  I  should  say  dialyse 
out  of  the  film.  Some  of  the4se  frames  have  been  employed  by  me  in 
every  day  practice  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  washing  thousands  of  plates  satisfactorily.  The  idea  of  removing  the 
salts  in  this  manner  ispartlydue  to  Mr.  Ayres  and  partly  to  Mr.Haddon,  who 
exhibited  somewhat  similar  arrangements  about  the  period  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Those  I  have  made  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  original 
frames  exhibited,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Wire  frames  of  this  kind, 
made  to  fold  small  enough  to  go  into  one’s  pocket,  might  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  tourist  desiring  to  finish  up  his  negatives  as  lie  goes  along. 
It  would  be  merely  necessary  to  charge  one  of  these  frames  with  negatives 
and  place  it  in  a  pail  of  water  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  when  the  plates 
would  be  sufficiently  washed.  A  folding-frame  of  that  description  will 
now  be  passed  round  ;  it  is  very  roughly  made,  and  capable  of  much  im¬ 
provement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  clever  members.  If  we  can  only  agree  that  the  principle  is  correct, 
mechanical  improvements  are  sure  to  follow.  The  frames  before  you 
will,  at  all  events,  illustrate  what  I  desire  to  convey.  A  number  of  these 
ranged  side  Jby  side  in  a  large  tank  having  an  inlet  above  the  negative, 
and  an  outlet  for  the  heavier  liquid  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  bottom 
one,  permits  thorough  washing  to  take  place  with  rapidity  and  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  ;  moreover,  if  the  frames  are  removed  into  a  current 
of  air,  the  negatives  will  readily  dry  without  dust  settling  upon  the 
surface.  In  fact,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  idea  was  originally  intended 
for  the  drying  of  freshly-coated  emulsion  plates  free  from  dust. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  all  gelatine  negatives  that  it  is  intended 
to  preserve,  ought  to  be  protected  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  before 
they  are  subjected  to  printing  operations,  more  especially  to  surfaces 
containing  free  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  ready-sensitized  albumen  paper. 
Plain  collodion,  about  eight  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  an  ounce  of  solvents, 
with  one  drop  of  castor  oil  added,  forms  a  tough  coating,  which  is  really 
all  that  is  needed.  Spirit  varnish  is  also  good,  and  is  an  aid  to  retouch¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  likewise  more  economical,  and  easily  removable  for  the  purposes 
of  reduction  by  the  plan  I  have  already  mentioned,  or  of  intensification 
when  the  proofs  yielded  are  not  brilliant  enough.  The  common  practice 
among  professionals  is  that  of  soaking  the  varnished  negative  in  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  hydrate,  which  soon 
dissolves  the  varnish.  Washing  the  plate  in  a  stream  of  cold  water 
then  follows,  rendering  the  film  in  condition  for  required  alterations. 

One  pint  of  white  hard  spirit  varnish — commercial  sample  obtained 
from  the  oilman’s — diluted  with  three  pints  of  methylated  alcohol,  forms 
one  of  the  best  varnishes  procurable,  and  as  a  member  of  this  Society  once 
said,  “  it  should  be  put  on  thin.”  W.  M.  Ashman. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

The  blackening  produced  by  light  upon  chloride  of  silver  in  the  moist  state 
was  ascribed  by  Scheele  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine  and  the  deposition  of 
metallic  silver.  He  proved  that  the  blackened  mass  was  only  partially 
soluble  in  ammonia,  and  that  the  portion  which  remained  undissolved  by 
this  reagent  was  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Daniell  and  others  considered  the 
blackening  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  oxide  of  silver,  imagining  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  present  by  the  chloride  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  oxidation  of  the  reduced  silver.  Othei’3,  again,  have 
supposed  the  formation  of  a  sub-chloride. 

The  few  experiments  which  I  subjoin  tend,  unmistakably,  to  support 
the  view  originally  advanced  by  Scheele. 

(1.)  Two  or  three  grammes  of  dry  chloride  of  silver  were  sealed  in  a 
glass  tube,  and  exposed  to  direct  and  diffused  sunlight.  There  was 
increased  tension  in  the  tube.  Chlorine  was  shown,  by  the  iodine  test,  to 
be  present  in  the  free  state. 

(2.)  A  portion  of  chloride  of  silver,  dried  at  100°,  was  introduced  into 
a  perfectly  dry  tube.  The  tube  being  then  half-filled  with  pure  and 
dry  benzole,  and  heated  until  the  boiling  of  the  benzole  had  expelled  all 
the  air,  was  hermetically  sealed,  and  exposed  with  agitation  to  the  light. 
The  rapid  blackening  which  the  chloride  here  underwent  proved  the 
presence  of  oxygen  to  be  unnecessary. 

(3.)  Four  or  five  grammes  of  moist  chloride  of  silver  were  sealed  in  a 
tube.  The  tube  was  half-filled  with  water,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
After  exposure  to  the  light  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  with  frequent  agitation, 
it  was  opened,  the  contents  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  cold 
water.  On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  filtrate,  a  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver  was  formed.  The  grey  mass  on  the  filter  was  treated  with  strong 
ammonia  until  the  latter  ceased  to  dissolve  any  more  of  the  unaltered 
chloride.  There  remained  on  the  filter  a  slaty-grey  body,  which,  in  a  dry 
state,  took  the  metallic  lustre  under  the  pestle.  This  body  was  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  not  reprecipitable  by  ammonia,  but  precipitated  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  non-precipitation  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  by 
the  most  gradual  addition  of  ammonia,  seemed  already  to  point  to  the 
absence  of  chloride. 

(4.)  About  ten  grammes  of  the  moist  chloride  were  introduced  into  a 
tube  of  14  ft.  in  length,  and  |  in.  internal  diameter.  After  adding  water 


and  sealing,  the  tube  was  exposed  as  before.  The  supernatant  liquid  was 
poured  off,  and  the  mass  washed  by  decantation.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
was  thrown  down  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  was 
estimated  on  a  weighed  filter 

(dr  ied  at  100’C.)  AgCl  — 0U125  gramme. 

The  washed  material  from  the  tube  was  digested  with  strong  ammonia. 
The  slaty-grey  residue  which  subsided,  leaving  the  liquid  above  quite 
clear,  was  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  washed,  first  with  ammonia, 
then  with  water 

(dried  at  100'C.)  Grey  substance  =  0‘1756  gramme. 

Tiffs  substance  assumed  the  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher.  It 
dissolved  in  warm  nitric  acid,  decomposing  the  latter.  The  substance 
together  with  the  filter,  was  thrown  into  strong  nitric  acid  ;  after  digestion 
and  due  dilution,  it  was  filtered.  The  silver  was  thrown  down  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  estimated. 

(dried  at  100  C.)  AgCl  =  0.2254  gramme. 

Supposing,  now,  the  grey  substance  obtained  to  have  been  metallic 
silver,  it  should  have  given  0  2333  gramme  of  chloride.  The  amount 
actually  obtained,  though  too  small,  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  the  calcu¬ 
lated  quantity  to  show  that  the  original  chlorine  of  silver  subjected  to  the 
light  had  really  undergone  decomposition  into  chloride  and  metallic  silver. 
That  the  chloride  of  silver  obtained  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  found  in 
the  tube  on  breaking  it  open,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  from  the 
silver,  was  probably  due  to  an  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  free  acid  bv 
evaporation  during  manipulation. 

(5.)  About  twelve  grammes  of  the  chloride  of  silver  were  introduced 
into  a  tube;  the  tube  w’as  then  half  filled  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
sealed,  and  exposed  as  before.  On  opening  the  tube  it  was  found  to 
contain  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chloride  was  found  to  have  undergone  a 
blackening  quite  as  deep  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in  chloride  of 
silver  surrounded  by  water,  which  was  exposed  to  the  same  light  for  the 
same  lime.  On  treating  the  contents  as  in  experiment  4,  there  was 
found 

Grey  substance  .  .  .  =:  0TG43 

which  gave  .  AgCT  =  0-2040 


The  quantity,  supposing  the  substance  to  have  been  silver,  should 
have  been 


AgCl  =  0-2183. 

This  is  sufficiently  near  to  show  that  the  substance  in  question  was 
nothing  else  than  metallic  silver. 

(6.)  Confirmatory  of  experiment  5. 

(7.)  The  circumstances  were  as  in  experiment  5,  excepting  that  the 
nitric  acid  employed  was  more  dilute. 

On  treating  the  contents  as  in  experiment  4,  I  found 

Grey  substance  ^  0  2207  gramme 

and  this  gave 


AgCT  =  0*2*70  gramme, 


instead  of  the  calculated  quantity 

AgCT  0  2032  gramme. 

In  experiments  4,  5,  6,  the  grey  substance  when  dry  assumed  the 
metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher. 

The  fact  that  the  chloride  of  silver  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
even  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  was  quite  unexpected.  I  found  tlia 
neither  by  removing  the  affected  mass  from  the  light,  and  agitating  it, 
nor  even  by  warming  it,  was  the  original  whiteness  restored.  Indeed,  tin- 
silver  was  only  very  gradually  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  unless  the 
undecomposed  chloride  had  been  previously  removed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia.  It  seems  as  if  the  light,  in  reducing  the  silver  in  > pit c  of  the 
nitric  acid,  had  thereby  thrown  it  into  a  more  passive  state,  and  that  only 
after  contact  with  the  alkaline  ammonia  was  its  original  basic  condition 
restored. 

The  chloride  of  silver  used  in  these  experiments  was  in  every  instance 
washed  by  decantation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  organic  matter. 

Frederick  Guthrie,  B.A..  Ph.D. 
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ON  LANTERN  SLIDES  COPIED  IN  THE  CAMERA/ 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Brooks’  experience  coincides  with  mine  on  this  point ; 
so  that  to  get  complete  satisfaction  the  slide  maker  ought  to  woik  only  in 
good  spring  or  summer  light.  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  like  the  -un  to 
shine  on  the  ground  glass  protecting  the  negative  ;  the  contrasts  are  apt 
to  be  too  violent,  and  with  most  negatives  the  shadow  in  the  slide  will  be 
“  bunged  up  ”  almost  to  a  certainty.  A  negative  stained  in  development, 
and  not  cleared  with  alum  and  acid,  is  a  very  bad  subject  to  deal  with  ; 
all  my  own  negatives  are  clear,  but  I  got  some  to  copy,  fine  negatives 
perhaps  for  silver  printing,  but  yellow  all  over;  and  I  utterly  fail  rJ  to 
make  passable  slides  of  them.  If  alum  and  acid  l>e  not  an  invariable 
weapon  of  any  member  present,  let  that  member  at  least  use  the  mixture 
for  negatives  lie  means  to  reproduce  as  lantern  slides.  Even  though  I  ua* 

*  Continued  from  page  376. 
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sodic  sulphite  I  always  clear  my  negatives  after  fixing ;  it  is  all  gain  and 
no  loss.  If  a  negative  be  clear,  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  very 
dense  or  very  thin  ;  in  the  case  of  over-density  a  longer  exposure  will 
put  that  right,  in  the  case  of  thinness  or  lack  of  contrast  or  short 
exposure,  and  intensification  after  fixing,  will  make  a  first-rate  slide. 
No.  (Rydal)  is  from  a  very  thin  negative,  but  you  will  not  say  it  wants 
pluck.  No.  is  from  a  magnificent  negative  on  the  thin  side,  especially 
in  the  sky,  hut  I  cleared  away  a  slight  reduction  in  the  slide  sky  with 
iodine  and  potassium  cyanide.  The  dodges,  you  see,  are  endless  for  the 
attainment  of  perfection. 

I  believe  it  to  he  false  economy  to  use  any  but  the  best  glass  for 
lantern  slides,  and  even  with  patent  plates  I  have  a  goocl  many  to  “  wale 
out  ”  on  account  of  bubbles,  bad  cutting,  and  other  eccentricities  ;  and 
the  covers  must  be  as  good  as  the  slide-glasses.  All  solutions  must  be 
violently  filtered,  especially  the  varnish  which  has  often  caused  me  much 
chagrin.  If  at  any  stage  I  find  on  a  slide  a  spot  of  anything  above 
microscopic  size,  that  piece  of  glass  is  cleaned  and  goes  for  a  cover,  so 
long  as  the  spot  is  on  the  emulsion  and  not  on  the  glass. 

On  looking  at  the  paper  accompanying  the  slides  and  intended  to 
describe  their  production,  you  will  see  that  my  exposure  has  varied  from 
ten  minutes  to  over  two  hours,  but  in  making  certain  slides  for  a  set, 
which  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  you  on  some  future  occasion, 
I  exposed  washed  emulsion  plates  for  even  a  longer  time. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  steps  I  take  for  slide  making 
with  Mr.  Brooks’  washed  emulsion  ;  and  I  find  it  important  to  conduct 
every  operation  with  care  and  exactitude,  though  the  development  allows 
of  considerable  exercise  of  choice. 

The  plates  must  of  course  be  clean,  and  to  ensure  chemical  purity  I 
use  new  patent  plates  either  washed  and  albumenised,  or  cleaned  in 
warm  soda  solution,  washed,  polished  with  spirits,  and  finally  energetically 
with  a  clean  chamois  skin.  In  both  cases  I  edge  with  a  solution  of  india- 
rubber  in  benzole  or  chloroform,  preferably  the  latter.  Mr.  Brooks’ 
emulsion  appears  very  thick  to  the  inexperienced,  but  so  long  as  it  will 
run  it  ought  not  to  be  thinned.  On  pouring  the  emulsion  off  the  plate  do 
not  return  the  surplus  to  the  original  bottle,  but  filter  through  cotton 
wool  into  a  second  bottle.  Shake  the  bottle  hard  half-an-hour  before 
coating  plates.  Dry  either  spontaneously  as  I  do,  or  with  a  slight  and 
perfectly  equable  heat.  This  is  the  time  to  “  ware”  dust.  Take  a  good 
clear  average  density  negative,  and  find  by  experiment  the  exposure  for 
developer  No.  1.  On  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  slide  after  exposure,  I 
usually  edge  again  with  rubber  solution,  but  I  do  not  insist  on  it.  Put 
the  plate  on  a  pneumatic  or  other  holder,  and  flood  with  equal  parts  of 
pure  methylated  spirits  and  water.  Then  put  the  plate  (after  the  spirit 
has  moved  it  about  a  minute)  into  a  dish,  and  let  the  tap  run  on  it  while 
you  mix  your  developer.  The  following  solutions  for  development  are  Mr. 
Brooks’,  except  that  the  quantities  are  halved,  as  the  ammonia  carbonate 
solution  does  not  improve  like  port  wine  by  keeping. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  (cold)  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Now  your 
solution  must  be  saturated,  and  your  ammonia  carbonate  must  be  the 
real  “  Simon  pure.”  Ammonia  carbonate  is  largely  adulterated,  and  if 
not  adulterated  by  others  it  soon  adulterates  itself.  The  pieces  must  be 
clear  and  not  covered  with  a  white  amorphous  crystal,  and  the  bits  must 
be  flat  and  not  round.  It  takes  days  to  properiy  saturate  it.  No  heat 
must  on  any  account  be  applied,  or  the  ammonia  will  be  volatilised. 
Having  got  your  ammonia  saturated,  take  a  six-ounce  bottle,  put  into 
it— 


No.  1. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

Acetate  of  soda  . . . 

Water  . 

Then  put  in  ammonia  carbonate  saturated 
solution  . 


80  grains 
00  „ 

4  ounces 

2  ounces 


No.  2. 

Make  up  also — 

Carbonate  of  potash  . 

Acetate  of  soda  . 

Bromide  of  potass  . 

Water,  up  to  . 


No.  8. 

Likewise — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 

Acetate  of  soda  . 

Bromide  of  potass  . 

Water,  up  to  . 

F  ur  therm  ore — 


Take  the  white  of  egg  . . 

Water  . 

Stir  in  gently  acetic  acid  glacial  . 

Let  settle  for  about  half-an-hour  ;  then  add 

Liq.  amm.  fort . . . 

Filter  through  wool  or  tow  ;  finally  take — 

Pyrogallol  . .  ,  -.  ( 

Alcohol  absolute  .  Altered  \ 


180  grains 
60  „ 

80  grains 
6  ounces 


180  grains 
60  ,, 

80  „ 

6  ounces 

1  ounce 
5  ounces 
8  drops 

30  drops 

96  grains 

1  ounce 


You  are  now  ready  to  make  a  lantern  slide  in  from  five  minutes  or  less  up  I 
to  two  hours  or  more,  of  a  fine  warm,  or  a  fine  black  tone,  or  a  line  cold 
tone,  or  several  very  far  from  fine  tones,  according  as  you  expose  and 
developc.  On  one  tiling  I  insist,  there  must  be  no  forcing  whatever  in  the 
development.  If  you  have  exposed  say  ten  minutes  you  may  force  up  the 
positive  with  soda,  or  possibly  even  with  ammonia,  but  the  result  will  not 

be  a  lantern  slide.  If  you  want  a  warm  tone — a  very  warm  tone _ you 

need  not  attempt  to  get  it  by  soda  development,  because  you  cannot  do 
it ;  with  potash  you  may  get  a  chestnut  tone  if  you  have  fully  exposed, 
but  you  will  not  get  a  regular  red  tone  like  my  No.  .  The  ratios  of 
necessary  exposures  for  these  three  developers  I  take  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  : — Potash,  1  ;  soda,  2 ;  ammonia,  5.  The  warmth  of  tone  I  put 
thus: — Soda,  1;  potash,  2;  ammonia,  5.  Soda  tones  can  hardly  be 
called  warm  at  all ;  at  least  they  would  take  a  long  time  to  revive  a 
frozen  man  ;  but  a  soda  developed  negative  takes  kindly  to  platinum 
toning,  and  a  grand  warm  black  can  be  made  by  a  prolonged  toning  and 
subsequent  intensification.  Now,  as  you  are  not  children,  nor  supposed 
to  want  any'  coppers  of  the  proverbial  shilling,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  way  to  use  this  information.  If  you  want  fine  warm  tones  you  must 
give  a  long  exposure  and  use  ammonia  ;  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  do  not 
object  to  chestnut  tones,  you  can  use  potash.  I  do  not  myself  like  the 
soda  in  any  shape.  But  I  must  point  out  one  thing.  A  mixture  of 
potash  and  ammonia  gives  a  splendid  tone  with  a  reasonable  exposure. 
To  make  an  addition  to  my  tables,  I  suppose  an  average  negative,  on  an 
average  December  day,  stop  ^ . 


For — 


Ammonia  development  alone  I  should  give  (say) 

1  hour  30  minutes. 

Soda  „  ,,  „ 

25  ,, 

Potash  ,,  ,,  ,, 

12 

Ammonia  and  potash,  mixed  in  equal  parts 

20  „ 

Ammonia  and  soda,  „  ,, 

30  „ 

Potash  and  soda  mixed  I  have  no  record  of.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
following  will  increase  the  sensitiveness  and  also  the  density.  After 
washing  off  the  spirits,  pour  on  and  leave  for  a  minute  the  albumen 
solution  given  above,  then  pour  it  into  the  developing  cup  where  the 
alkalies  are  ready  mixed.  I  use  a  cup  and  not  a  tray  for  development, 
and  I  put  in  my  cup  about  three  drachms  of  my  alkali  solution  and  about 
fifteen  drops  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  pyro.  But  the  alkali  must  be 
run  over  the  plate  at  least  once  before  the  pyro  is  added. 

When  I  had  written  thus  far,  I  thought  it  would  do  me  good  to  take  a 
short  trip  in  order  to  escape  weather  that  had  become  absolutely  beyond 
a  joke,  so  I  packed  up  a  few  cameras  and  plates,  put  my  clothes  and  tooth¬ 
brush  in  a  nice  new  pocket-handkerchief,  and  started  for  Spain.  After  a 
few  weeks  I  returned,  developed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  negatives, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  fogged,  but  proceeded  to  make  lantern 
slides  from  the  few  negatives  of  architecture  and  interiors  which  had 
escaped  the  baneful  effects  of  superfluous  light.  I  may  say  at  once  I  had 
no  reason  to  change  my  opinions  on  what  I  had  already  written,  nor  did 
I  find  anything  new  to  add  except  a  formula  for  development,  published 
during  my  absence  by  Mr.  Brooks.  I  give  the  formula  right  off,  and  I 
shall  call  it  the  bicarbonate  developer,  not  because  the  bicarbonate 
developes,  but  because  it  plays  the  part  of  a  colourer  to  the  slides. 

Carbonate  of  potash  .  150  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  .  75  ,, 

Bromide  of  potash  .  30  ,, 

Acetate  of  soda  .  GO  ,, 

Water  .  6  ounces. 

This  ought  not  to  be  above  two  or  three  days  old  when  used. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best  all-round  developer  for  slides  copied  in 
the  camera ;  the  exposure  required  is,  if  anything,  less  than  with  the 
potash  developer,  and  the  tone  produced  by  this  bicarbonate  solution  is  a 
magnificent  chestnut,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it.  All  my  Spanish 
slides  are  made  by  this  process.  See  examples,  Nos.  ,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  Nos.  .  I  gave  a  slightly  increased  exposure,  and  mixed  a  little 
ammonia  carbonate  developer  with  the  bicarbonate.  As  you  see,  Mr. 
Brooks  by  his  last  experiments  had  simply  given  to  us  a  new  power,  and 
to  the  slides  a  new  beauty  and  an  enhanced  facility. 

Some  slides  from  the  quality  of  the  negative,  or  from  slight  over 
exposure,  are  apt  at  times  to  develope  too  rapidly  and  wanting  in  contrast. 
There  is  a  certain  cure  for  this.  Stop  the  development  as  soon  as  every 
detail  appears,  wash,  fix,  and  afterwards  intensify  sharply.  If  the  colour 
is  too  warm  you  can  tone  it  as  you  like.  I  always  fix  with  cyanide  ;  I  do 
not  weigh  or  measure  it  but  I  keep  it  strong,  and  I  never  saw  it  eat  away 
the  slightest  detail,  but  the  cyanide  ought  to  be  pure,  or  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  results.  If  parts  of  my  high  lights  appear  slightly  clouded,  as 
they  will  when  the  negative  is  thin  in  the  sky,  I  apply  some  of  my  cyanide 
mixed  with  a  little  tincture  of  iodine.  I  do  not  measure  this  either,  only 
it  must  not  be  too  strong,  or  you  ivill  see  your  details  eaten.  No.  is  a 
slide  treated  in  this  way. 

When.  I  am  going  to  intensify  I  proceed  thus,  but  I  would  notice  that  I 
disapprove  of  redevelopment,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  “  intensi¬ 
fication  before  fixing.”  Whatever  you  call  it  “  don’t  do  it  ”  or  you 
will  “bung  up  ”  your  shadow's  to  a  certainty.  But  to  intensify  after 
fixing  I  first  pour  on  the  slide  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  in  case 
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some  alkali  might  be  hanging  about,  then  I  wash  again.  My  silver 
solution  is  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  50  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  50  grains. 

Water  . \ . .  2  ounces 

I  take  a  clean  cup,  put  in  at  a  guess  four  grains  of  dry  pyro  and  four 


drachms  of  water.  I  pour  this  once  or  twice  over  the  plate,  then  put  into 
the  cup  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  and  acid  solution.  If  I  want  to  intensify 
the  whole  slide  equally  and  gradually  I  put  less  silver,  but  if  I  want  to 
give  the  whole  thing  pluck — or  a  “  grip  ”  as  I  call  it — I  put  more  silver, 
say  ten  drops,  and  intensify  sharply  and  rapidly. 

You  can  tone  with  gold,  but  I  prefer  acid  platinum.  Thus — 


Tlatinum  bichloride  .  1  grain 

Nitric  acid  .  1  drop 

Water  . 3  ounces 


Keep  the  solution  moving  on  the  plate  in  a  dish ;  if  you  want  to  finish 
with  a  fine  warm  engraving  black,  tone  till  the  image  on  the  plate  is 
almost  entirely  converted  into  chloride,  and  so  almost  invisible,  then  wash 
and  intensify,  and  you  will  be  pleased.  This  I  consider  one  of  the 
features  of  this  process  ;  you  can  put  on  a  screen  what  appears  to  be  a 
gigantic  engraving  of  a  delicacy  that  no  manual  skill  could  hopg  to 
achieve.  Dry  your  plate  on  clean  white  blotting  paper,  and  don’t  go  and 
spoil  it  by  using  negative  varnish,  but  use  only  the  clearest  crystal  varnish. 
And  see  that  your  varnish  is  filtered.  An  atom  of  cork  on  a  slide  looks  a 
boulder  of  rock  on  the  screen. 

Be  careful  and  be  artistic  in  your  choice  of  a  mask.  A  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  a  slide  rests  in  the  mask.  Many  slides  that  I  have  seen  and 
made  would  look  best  if  they  were  all  mask.  I  use  round,  cushion, 
dome,  and  even  oval  masks  according  to  the  composition  of  mv  subject. 
You  can  even  vignette  your  slides  if  you  be  careful  about  it. 

A  few  general  words  will  conclude  my  remarks.  If  imperfections  of 
manipulation  show  badly  in  a  silver  print  they  are  absolute  monstrosities 
on  a  large  screen.  If  faults  of  taste  or  composition  are  vaguely  felt  in  a 
print  they  are  absolutely  homicidal  —  I  believe  they  might  almost  be 
heard  and  smelled — on  a  screen.  If  figures  or  objects  have  moved  in  a 
picture,  for  mercy’s  sake  don’t  try  to  “  screen  ”  them.  If  architecture  in 
a  negative  is  a  little  “  on  the  bend  ”  it  will  break  down  the  •wall  of  a 
lantern  lecture-room.  So,  boys,  be  careful,  but  be  brave.  Make  good 
negatives  and  good  slides,  and  you  will  have  for  yourselves  a  never-ending 
joy,  and  for  your  friends  a  never- failing  source  of  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction.  And  do  not  bury  your  slides  in  their  boxes,  but  bring  them 
here  and  let  Mr.  Turnbull  throw  his  best  “  blow-me-up  ”  light  on  the 
matter.  Andrew  Pringle. 

Errata.— On  page  375,  first  column:  fifth  line  from  bottom  for 
“slides”  read  “tints.”  Second  column  about  tiie  middle,  for  “  globe- 
notes  ”  read  “  globe-trots.”  A  few  lines  lower,  for  “  simpler,  nay,”  read 
“  simpler  than,” 

- ♦— - — 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SOLAR  CORONA. 

[Science.] 

Judging  by  the  tone  of  Dr.  Huggins’s  communication  in  Science  for 
May  15, 1  think  lie  fails  to  understand  a  point  I  particularly  empha¬ 
sised  in  my  communication  of  April  3;  namely,  that  I  was  not 
criticising  his  work,  but  merely  stating  the  results  of  my  own  investi¬ 
gations.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  had  an  opportunit}'  to  experiment  with 
a  reflector;  but  when  we  consider  the  greater  visibility  of  minute 
companions  of  bright  stars  in  refractors  as  compared  with  reflectors, 
it  does  not  seem  evident  flow  chromatic  aberr  ation  and  internal  re¬ 
flection  from  the  surfaces  of  a  lens  can  totally  unfit  it  for  work,  which 
according  to  Dr.  Huggins,  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  reflector.  In  the 
mean  time,  an  account  of  some  experiments  which  I  have  recently 
made  with  my  refractor  may  be  of  interest. 

Dr.  Huggins  suggests  that  the  dark  fringe  on  the  negative,  which 
was  obtained  around  the  sun,  is  largely  due  to  diffraction  at  the 
instants  of  opening  and  closing  my  shutter.  If  this  were  so,  the 
darkening  should  extend  farthest,  and  be  most  marked  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  shutter,  and  should  be  almost  nil 
m  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  this  line.  A  careful  inspection  of 
my  results  shows  no  such  effect,  the  greatest  darkening  lying  some¬ 
times  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another.  1  therefore  think 
that  this  objection,  although  theoretically  sound,  is  not  of  practical 
importance  with  my  apparatus.  The  real  causes  which  would  tend 
to  produce  a  dark  fringe  around  the  sun’s  image  are  fourfold,  and 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  («)  the  solar  corona ;  {/>)  the  atmospheric 
reflection;  (c)  instrumental  defects;  ( d )  photographic  properties  of 
the  plate.  In  the  last  class  I  include  reduction  of  the  particles  of  the 
silver  salt  contiguous  to  reduced  particles  of  metallic  silver;  also  halos 
produced  by  insufficient  backing,  and  irregularities  in  the  film  itself. 
At  the  time  of  a  partial  solar  eclipse,  the  effect  of  the  corona  alone  is 
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removed  from  around  a  portion  of  the  sun’s  limb,  the  other  three 
causes  of  the  darkening  remaining.  By  photographing  the  sun  when 
its  disc  is  half  hidden  behind  a  high  neighbouring  building,  the  first 
two  causes  alone  of  the  darkening  are  removed.  By  pasting  a  »ti  ijr  of 
black  paper  across  the  middle  of  the  plate  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sun’s  image  shall  fall,  half  on  the  paper,  and  half  on  the  plate,  and 
then,  before  development,  removing  the  paper,  the  first  three  cause-? 
alone  of  the  darkening  will  be  removed,  leaving  the  fourth.  By  these 
devices  the  effect  of  each  of  these  four  causes  has  been  sifted  out.  and 
the  relative  importance  of  each  determined. 

Dr.  Huggins  claims  that  my  results  are  due  almost  whollv  to  instru¬ 
mental  defects,  and  not  to  atmospheric  reflection.  In  thi*  I  think  lie 
is  mistaken.  The  dark  fringe  is  in  part  due  to  both  causes;  but,  even 
in  the  clearest  weather,  the  part  due  to  atmospheric  reflection  is  still 
prominent.  Dr.  Huggins  says,  “When  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds, 
but  white  from  a  strong  scattering  of  the  sun’s  light,  the  sun  is  well 
defined  upon  a  sensibly  uniform  *  surrounding  of  air-glare,  but  without 
any  indication  of  the  corona.  It  is  only  when  the  sky  become-,  clear 
and  blue  in  colour  that  coronal  appearances  present  themselves  with 
more  or  less  distinctness.”  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  state¬ 
ment;  for  it  certainly  runs  counter  to  all  that  one  would  naturally 
expect,  to  all  visual  experience,  and  to  all  my  photographic  results.  A  - 
every  one  knows,  whether  the  sky  is  clear  or  hazy,  that  portion  of  it  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  is  considerably  brighter  than  tho** 
portions  more  remote.  To  test  the  matter  photographicallv,  on  a  liazv 
day  such  as  he  describes,  1  took  a  picture  of  the  sun  when  it  wa-  half 
hidden  behind  a  high  building.  If,  as  he  claims,  the  dark  fringe  wa- 
due  solely  to  instrumental  defects  it  should  be  equally  well  marked  all 
round  the  semicircular  image  of  the  sun.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  due  solely  to  atmospheric  reflection,  the  part  protected  by  tb>- 
chimney  should  be  entirely  devoid  of  halo.  On  development  a  very 
strong  halo  surrounded  the  sun’s  image,  going  as  far  round  as  the  brick 
wall.  Here  it  abruptly  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  a  barely  percep¬ 
tible  darkening  along  the  straight  side  of  the  image.  This  increa-e  of 
brilliancy  on  approaching  the  sun’s  limb  was  very  marked.  This 
appearance  can  be  verified  by  any  one  visually  with  a  piece  of  coloured 
glass.  It  therefore  appears  evident  that  a  great  part  of  the  corona-liko 
fringe  shown  in  my  photographs  is  due  to  causes  outside  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  hence  cannot  be  diminished  by  changes  in  the  latter.  On 
the  photographs  taken  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  the  fringe  was  a- 
strongly  marked  in  front  of  the  moon  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  corona  was  imperceptible  a- 
compared  with  the  effect  of  the  other  sources  of  light,  although  tie- 
atmospheric  conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable.  On  a  clear  day 
the  atmospheric  reflection  is  less  marked  than  on  a  hazy  one,  but  i> 
still  always  present.  I  hope  soon  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  an 
instrument  closely  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Huggins,  although  tbe 
advantages  of  his  form  of  apparatus  do  not  seem  very  evident  to  me. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  raised  in  Dr.  Huggins's  article  that 
should  be  answered  here.  As  stated  in  Science,  April  17th,  all  the 
plates  employed  were  backed  with  asphalte  varnish.  The  image  of  th- 
sun  obtained  through  the  violet  glass  was  not  reversed,  although  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  would  have  been,  as  Dr.  Huggins  suggests,  by 
a  longer  exposure.  I  did  not  care  for  a  “  different  result,”  and  merely 
made  the  statement  as  one  of  the  facts  observed  under  the  condition' 
named.  Dr.  Huggins  objects  to  my  reference  to  Dr.  Lohse,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  his  “published  statement  reads  differently."  But,  in  fact. 
Dr.  Lohse  only  states  that,  after  overcoming  certain  difficulties,  results 
were  obtained  which  justify  a  continuation  of  the  experiments.  lie 
does  not  state  that  he  considers  his  results  coronal,  but  merely  that  a 
continuation  of  the  experiments  would  Ire  desirable,  in  which  state- 
ment  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  As  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  t<>  print 
a  private  letter  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Lohse  for  an  exact  expression  f 
his  views.  Wm.  II.  Pukkiiing. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7084. —  “Instantaneous  Shutter*  for  Photographs  Camera??.  Cari 
Lutkkn,  Denmark,  H.  J.  Haudan.  67.  Straml,  Westminster. — Lm*  J 

10,  1885. 

No.  6768. — “Fine  Focussing  Adjustment  for  Hi  B  ’ 

W.  Rowland.— Dated  June  3,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  8852. — “Means  for  Uncapping  and  Capping  the  LeiiM  of  PI 
Apparatus,”  F.  W.  Bbanson,  Leeds,  Pharmaceutical  Cheuti  L — D  t e  -7 

11.  1S8L 

*  The  italics  are  luv  own. 
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PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Cameras, 

No.  4528.  William  Ford  Stanley,  4  and.  5,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn. — 
April  13,  1885. 

An  apparatus  to  enable  the  camera  to  be  focussed  without  the  use  of  a  distinct 
focussing  cloth.  This  new  apparatus  is  placed  behind  the  focussing  screen  of 
a  photographic  camera.  It  is  made  in  form  of  a  kind  of  hood  or  bag  of  some 
light-tight  material  (black  silk  or  other),  on  which  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  open  to  the  camera  at  the  back  of  the  focussing  screen.  In  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hood  or  bag  is  fixed  a  convex  lens  or  a  combination  in  a 
frame,  so  as  to  give  optical  magnification  to  the  image  on  the  screen. 

The  lens  in  its  frame  may  be  either  held  stationary  or  fixed  to  the  baseboard, 
or  may  move  upon  this  for  adjustment  towards  the  focussing  screen.  An 
extra  attached  covering  cloth  covers  the  whole  apparatus  when  the  photograph 
is  being  taken.  In  the  fixed  form  the  frame  which  holds  the  lens  is  rendered 
portable  by  being  hinged  to  fold  down  on  the  baseboard  at  the  same  time  that 
the  camera  is  closed  to  render  the  whole  apparatus  portable.  The  essential 
part  of  this  invention  is  the  bag  with  its  focussing  lens,  either  attached  to  it, 
or  capable  of  attachment,  and  a  covering  cloth  also  attached  to  the  camera. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  The  bag  or  hood  to  form  a  focussing  cloth,  with  a 
focussing  lens  either  attached  to  it,  or  capable  of  attachment,  and  a  covering 
cloth  also  attached  to  the  camera. 


An  Actinometer. 

No.  14,457.  Cleveland  Green,  The  Woodlands,  Alveston,  Stratford-on- 

Avon,  Gentleman ;  and  Louis  Varley  Fuidge,  Ivy  Cottage,  Stratford-on- 

Avon,  Artist. — November  1,  1884. 

Our  invention  relates  to  a  new  or  improved  actinometer,  and  has  for  its  object 
to  provide  a  simple  pocket  instrument,  particularly  for  use  by  photographers, 
for  ascertaining  the  proper  time  for  exposing  a  plate  in  the  camera,  or  a 
sensitised  paper  in  the  printing-frame. 

In  carrying  our  invention  into  practice  we  provide  a  fiat  box,  preferably  of 
metal  and  of  circular  shape,  and  of  suitable  size  for  the  pocket.  The  said  box 
is  provided  with  a  lid  or  cover,  on  the  face  of  which  is  shown  a  graduated  scale 
of  permanent  tints  of  colour  arranged  radially,  and  numbered  from  one 
upwards.  We  prefer  to  arrange  the  said  tints  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate 
fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  lid,  so  as  to  show  on  the  face  through  radial  perfora¬ 
tions  therein. 

The  said  box  holds  a  supply  of  sensitive  paper,  the  top  one  of  which  is 
partly  exposed  through  one  of  the  said  perforations,  which  is  left  clear  for  that 
purpose.  When  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  given  time  it  shows,  by  comparison 
with  the  said  graduated  scale  of  tints,  the  light’s  exact  actinic  power. 

Several  readings  can  be  taken  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  by  simply  turning 
the  lid  round  for  a  short  space  to  expose  a  fresh  part. 

Between  the  said  top  piece  of  paper  and  the  supply  we  use  an  opaque  plate 
so  that  the  supply  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  light. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

■ - -> - - - - 

ftteettngsS  of  SfeoctcttcS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

J  une  22  . 

„  23  . 

„  21  . 

„  24  . 

„  25  . 

„  25  . . 

„  25  . . 

„  25  . 

Blackburn  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Bristol  and  \V.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Photographic  Club . 

London  and  Provincial  (Ann.M.) 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
TheStudio,Portland-st. ,  Kingsdown 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library  ,Wm.Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd. ,  Leeds. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  June  11,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  A.  Cowan  presided. 

Mr.  I  iEON  Warnerke  exhibited  the  prints  of  large  heads  taken  with  a  single 
landscape  lens,  with  the  whole  lens  reversed  in  position,  so  that  the  stop  was 
inwards.  A  discussion  on  these  prints  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  already  been  published  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  by  means  of  diagrams,  explained  the  optical  reasons 
why  such  good  results  were  obtained  by  the  plan.  Although  he  possessed 
portrait  lenses,  he  almost  invariably,  by  preference,  used  view  lenses  in  their 
normal  position  for  taking  large  portraits,  such  as  panels,  chiefly  because  the 
view  lenses  were  lighter  in  weight,  and  there  were  fewer  reflections  with  them 
from  glass  surfaces.  For  panels  lie  used  a  Grubb  D  single  lens  of  sixteen  inches 
focus. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb,  being  invited  to  state  some  of  his  observations  made  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  said  that  one  of  the  best  photographers  in  that  city, 
M.  Joliot,  preferred  for  portraits  the  slowest  gelatine  plates  he  could  get,  on 
the  ground  that  more  force  in  the  negative  and  results  of  better  quality  were 
thus  obtained.  M.  Joliot  was  surprised  at  the  rage  for  rapid  plates  in  England, 
and  thought  it  to  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Warnerke  remarked  that  M.  Joliot  was  virtuous  by  necessity,  good 
rapid  plates  not  being  common  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Cobb  added  that  for  pictures  of  cabinet  size  M.  Joliot  gave  ten  or  twelve 


seconds’  exposure  in  a  brilliantly-lighted  studio,  lie  (Mr.  Cobb)  had  aLn 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

Mr.  Warnerke  stated  that  although  the  meeting  room  of  the  French  Society 
was  not  a  large  one,  it  belonged  to  themselves;  they  did  not  rent  it;  lienee 
they  were  better  able  than  English  societies  to  establish  a  kind  of  museum; 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  belonged  to  the  Society,  and  for  various  misom  w<iv 
of  considerable  interest. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  did  not  meet  on  its  own  premises. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  a  method  of  making 
an  emulsion  for  printing  purposes,  and  exhibited  a  dried  film  of  it  on  glass 
which  had  been  printed  right  out  in  daylight,  to  show  the  intensity  it  would 
give,  although  it  contained  but  little  silver  and  a  large  proportion  of  gelatine. 
The  salts  used  in  the  manufacture  were,  he  stated,  not  deliquescent.  He  first, 
to  one  drachm  of  gelatine  swelled  with  cold  water,  added  two  or  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  distilled  water ;  the  proportions  of  water,  he  added,  were  all  through 
not  of  importance,  so  that  in  all  too  much  water  was  not  added  to  exceed  the 
required  total  bulk.  The  gelatine  was  then  dissolved  in  the  water  in  a  beaker 
by  means  of  a  spirit  flame;  he  then  added  eleven  and  a  half  grains  of  acetate 
of  soda,  which  he  said  would  decompose  about  one-third  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  follow.  He  next  dissolved  forty-two  and  a  half  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  poured  it  all  at  once  into  the  gelatinous  mix¬ 
ture,  with  brisk  stirring  over  the  spirit  flame.  Five  grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  citrate  of  soda  were  next  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  added  to  the  emulsion  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  add  these  two  salts  together,  and  not  separately.  Next 
he  added  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  previously  swelled  in  distilled  water.  Lastly 
he  added  enough  water  to  the  emulsion  to  bring  up  its  total  bulk  to  nine 
mv.ices  by  measure,  and  stood  the  whole  in  hot  water,  well  stirring  it  at  times. 
The  emulsion,  he  said,  was  then  ready  for  use  on  glass  plates;  if  required  for 
paper  he  should  add  half  its  bulk  more  water,  or,  perhaps,  an  equal  bulk  more 
water;  the  exact  proportion  of  water  was  not  important.  No  washing  of  the 
emulsion  was  necessary.  The  heat  and  light  of  the  bare  spirit  flame  used 
during  the  mixing  and  the  gaslight  in  the  room  did  no  harm  to  the  emulsion. 
He  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  tones  this  emulsion  gave,  especially  upon 
glass,  but  then  he  had  used  sodium  salts  all  the  way  through  ;  zinc  salts  sub¬ 
stituted  in  whole  or  in  part  would  probably  give  better  tones.  In  the  emulsion 
he  believed  that  there  was  no  free  silver,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  as 
used  photographically.  Acetate  of  soda  was  a  useful  salt ;  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  floated  sensitised  albumenised  paper  upon  solution  of  acetate  of  soda, 
whereby  all  free  nitrate  was  removed  ;  the  paper  printed  very  well.  With 
regard  to  the  emulsion  before  them,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  had  much  to 
do  with  its  printing  qualities  ;  if  he  had  added  a  little  glycerine  to  it  it  would 
print  much  more  rapidly,  but  sufficient  must  not  be  added  to  stain  the  nega¬ 
tive.  When  the  added  salts  were  in  about  the  proportion  of  one-third  chloride 
to  two-thirds  acetate  and  citrate  lie  thought  that  they  would  always  get  a 
vigorous  image. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  acetate  of  soda  was  a  deliquescent  salt,  and  he 
asked  Mr.  Henderson  if  he  had  ever  tried  bromide  of  silver  in  the  same  way  in 
place  of  the  chloride. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  bromide  would,  for  one 
thing,  have  given  a  much  more  opaque  emulsion.  The  one  he  had  just  made 
with  chloride  possessed  considerable  transparency.  Paper  prepared  with  it 
printed  more  rapidly  than  albumenised  paper  ;  he  thought  that  it  would  keep 
well,  but  as  yet  had  had  only  the  experience  of  a  week  or  two  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  there  was  evidently  free  silver  in  the  paper, 
although  not  free  nitrate.  With  about  five  parts  of  chloride  to  one  of  citrate, 
he  had  obtained  vigorous  tones. 

The  Chairman  had  found  that  half  citi'ate  and  half  chloride  gave  an  emul¬ 
sion  which  printed  very  slowly. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  such  was  not  his  experience. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  believed  the  slowness  mentioned  by  the  Chairman  to  be 
due  to  excess  of  haloid  salt. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  crystallised  table  salt,  such  as  sometimes  used  at 
Spiers  k  Pond’s  restaurants,  was  likely  to  be  purer  than  the  common  chloride 
of  sodium  generally  used  for  photographic  purposes.  The  toughened  glass 
vessels  used  by  Mr.  Henderson  were  convenient ;  they  would  stand  heat,  and 
were  not  very  liable  to  break,  indeed,  their  properties  in  that  respect  were 
astonishing.  He  had  brought  a  toughened  glass  dinner  tumbler  of  his  own 
with  him,  and  would  show  them  that  with  it  he  could  hammer  a  large  nail 
into  hard  wood.  Mr.  Warnerke  here  turned  up  a  chair,  and  proceeded  to 
hammer  a  wire  nail  about  three  inches  long  into  the  hard  wood,  using  the 
glass  tumbler  as  a  hammer.  He  had  driven  the  nail  in  about  an  inch,  when 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  remarked  that  the  same  tumbler  would  break  when 
dropped  upon  the  soft  carpet  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ashman  asked  Mr.  Warnerke  if  he  had  any  objection  to  throw  it  on 
the  floor.  . 

Mr.  Warnerke  dropped  it  on  the  carpet,  and  it  smashed  to  pieces.  He 
then  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  flask  of  about  three  pints  capacity,  con¬ 
taining  some  gelatine  in  water.  A  great  explosion  took  place,  more  like  that 
of  a  gun  than  of  a  pistol ;  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  left  in  his  hands  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  peas,  which  pieces  he  had  brought  to  that  meeting  to  show 
them  ;  the  rest  of  the  flask  was  spread  about  in  powder  on  the  table  ;  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  explosion,  which  had  seemingly  occurred  quite  spon¬ 
taneously,  without  previous  application  of  heat  or  mechanical  jarring. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  had  a  toughened  glass  measure  in  use  for  about  three 
years.  One  day  a  dealer  in  glass  apparatus  called  upon  him,  and  while  he  was 
telling  the  man  that  toughened  glass  was  nearly  imperishable,  and  that  soon 
all  glass  wares  would  be  made  of  it,  his  toughened  measure  fell  to  powder  on  a 
shelf,  though  no  one  was  touching  it. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  cutting-knife,  with  an  extemporised  handle  of 
folded  and  pasted  paper.  The  blade  was  made  by  himself  from  a  sharpened 
fragment  of  the  steel  used  in  ladies’  “dress-improvers,”  worth  about  a  penny 
a-yard.  It  was  the  best  knife  possible  for  the  purpose. 

The  proceedings  tliea  closed. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  trip  to  Barden  and  Bolton  Woods  and  Abbey  came  off  on  Saturday, 
dune  6,  and  those  who  joined  it  at  Manchester  left  Victoria  Station  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  train  at  9.35,  which  arrived  at  Skipton 
about  11.15,  and  were  then  driven  over  to  Barden,  the  route  being  by  Skipton 
Castle,  Embsay,  Eastby,  and  Barden  Moors,  a  distance  from  Skipton  of  about 
six  miles.  The  ascent  from  Ekstby  to  the  highest  part  of  the  road  is  very 
steep,  hence  those  who  adopt  this  route  should  be  prepared  to  do  a  little 
climbing  up  the  hillside,  for  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  horses  to  have  to  drag 
up  the  empty  conveyances.  However,  the  walk  up  this  steep  ascent  is  some¬ 
what  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  see  Nature  in  a  wild  garb,  as  the  upper 
part  is  clothed  with  trees,  having  bold  grey  rocks  jutting  out  amongst  the 
foliage,  and  hilltops  covered  with  brown  heath.  When  the  summit  of  the 
road  has  been  attained,  a  most  delightful  expanse  of  hill,  dale,  and  moorland 
scenery  is  in  full  view,  which  was  (on  June  b)  greatly  enhanced  by  a  tine  clear 
atmosphere,  and  the  sun,  which  shone  in  all  his  splendour.  The  rich  and 
varied  colours  of  this  romantic  scene  gave  a  charm  to  the  foliage  in  the  woods, 
of  the  valley  below,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  Simon  Seat  2088  feet  above  sea 
level,  together  with  Barden  Moors,  clothed  with  a  rich  brown  heath  tinged 
with  purple  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

From  the  highest  point  of  this  moorland  road  can  He  seen  Rumbles  Moor, 
which  closes  in  the  south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wharf,  near  Ben- 
ridding;  both  sides  of  the  valley  is  richly  wooded,  and  the  pasture-lands  rich 
in  vegetation.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  road  its  descent  is  rapid,  and 
requires  to  be  driven  over  with  great  care,  even  with  the  safest-footed  animals. 
A  slow  and  careful  drive  over  this  part  of  the  moorland  is  compensated  fof  by 
the  delightful  views  of  the  valley  below  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  moor¬ 
land  boundary  gate,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  yards  therefrom,  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  Barden  Tower  from  Skipton  road  came  in  sight,  and  here,  as  by 
enchantment,  all  the  cameras  were  quickly  unshipped  and  planted  across  the 
road,  each  owner  being  determined  to  have  a  good  shot  at  the  ruined  old 
tower,  but  from  which  it  received  no  injury.  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of 
Craven ,  states  that  Barden  Tower  was  originally  one  of  the  six  residences  of 
the  Foresters  of  Barden,  and  was  enlarged,  &e.,  by  “Henry  Lord  Clifford, 
tenth  Lord  of  the  Honour  of  Skipton,  and  first  Baron  de  Yesey  of  that  name, 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  emerged  from  the  fells  of  Cumberland,  where 
he  had  been  principally  concealed  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the  manners  and 
education  of  a  shepherd.  He  was  at  this  time  almost  if  not  altogether 
illiterate,  but  far  from  deficient  in  natural  understanding;  and,  what  strongly 
marks  an  ingenuous  mind  in  a  state  of  recent  elevation,  depressed  by  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies.  On  this  account  he  retired  to  the  solitude  of 
Barden,  where  he  seems  to  have  enlarged  the  tower,  out  of  a  common  keeper’s 
lodge,  and  where  he  found  a  retreat  equally  favourable  to  taste,  to  instruction, 
and  to  devotion.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  residence  show  that  he  had  learned  to 
despise  the  pomp  of  greatness,  and  that  a  small  train  of  servants  could  suffice 
him  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  a  servant  himself.”  Dr.  Whitaker 
thought  that  “this  nobleman  resided  here  almost  entirely  when  in  Yorkshire, 
for  all  his  charters  which”  he  had  “seen  are  dated  at  Barden.  His  early 
habits,  and  the  want  of  artificial  measures  of  time  which  even  shepherds  now 
possess,  had  given  him  a  turn  for  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  having  purchased  such  apparatus  as  could  be  procured,  he  amused  and 
informed  himself  by  those  pursuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  canons  of  Bolton,  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  well  versed  in  what  was  then  known  of  the 
science.”  “Among  the  lovers  of  science  or  of  virtue  that  visit  Bolton  and 
Barden,  there  are  few  who  xvill  not  feel  their  interest  in  those  beautiful  scenes, 
increased  by  the  remembrance  of  such  intercourse.” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to  where  the  cameras  were  placed  is 
situated  Holme  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Brown,  who  had  been 
requested  to  kindly  provide  luncheon  for  the  party  ;  hence,  with  an  eagerness 
partly  caused  by  a  change  from  the  smoke  of  a  town  to  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Barden,  each  one  was  prepared  to  make  a  bold  attack  upon  the  provisions  on 
the  table  which  had  been  so  abundantly  provided  ;  this  attack  proved  far  more 
destructive  than  the  cameras  upon  the  tower  of  Barden.  After  the  repast  the 
varied  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Wharf  were  invaded  by  the  owners  of  the 
cameras,  and  some  beautiful  views  were  secured  which  will  form  delightful 
reminiscences.  The  rocky  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  were  richly  bordered 
with  fine  oaks,  the  foliage  of  which  were  rich  in  colour,  and  elms,  plane,  and 
other  trees  were  luxuriant  and  grand  ;  but  the  celebrated  ash  trees  of  this 
locality  had  not  got  into  leaf ;  this  contrast  made  the  scene  more  varied  and 
beautiful.  Between  Barden  and  Bolton  Abbey  thousands  of  tine  photographs 
may  be  taken,  and,  when  time  will  permit,  the  deep  glens  of  Gyll  Beck  and 
Fosforth  Becks  ;  splendid  views  may  be  obtained  when  a  suitable  mellow  light 
is  passing  over  them.  The  waterfalls  in  these  two  glens,  though  not  high,  are 
very  beautiful.  Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt,  the  President  of  our  Photographic  Society, 
and  the  writer  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  until  Tuesday,  and  obtained 
some  fine  views  of  the  Fosforth  Gyll  Waterfall,  kc.  However,  the  whole 
banks  of  the  Wharf  from  Barden  to  Bolton  Abbey  abound  with  glorious 
views.  Amongst  the  islands  almost  an  endless  variety  of  pictures  may  be 
secured  as  the  broken  and  rapid  flow  of  the  water  adds  life  and  motion 
to  the  scene. 

The  rock  scenery  of  the  Strid  is  about  a  mile  below  Barden  Bridge,  and  has 
become  somewhat  changed  in  its  aspect  since  the  writer  first,  strode  across  its 
dangerous  gulf,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  repeated  floods,  with  the  ice  of 
winter,  clearing  away  some  of  the  rocks  ;  hence  the  scene  is  somewhat  changed 
since  the  boy  of  Egremound  was  drowned  here.  Those  who  wish  for  historical 
information  of  this  neighbourhood  may  consult  Dr.  Whitaker's  History  of 
Craven ,  and  for  the  legend  of  the  boy  Egremound  see  Wordsworth’s  White 
Doe  of  Rylston. 

A  considerable  number  of  very  satisfactory  and  beautiful  views  were  taken 
between  Barden  and  Bolton  Abbey.  The  best  views  of  the  abbey  were  taken 
on  the  margin  of  the  river  below  the  Moss  seat,  which  is  considered  the  most 
picturesque  to  be  obtained  of  the  abbey  and  its  surroundings.  The  locality 
was  so  very  interesting  that  the  party  had  to  be  hurried  reluctantly  away  to 
enable  them  to  be  in  time  for  the  train,  which  had  to  leave  Skipton  at  8.15  for 
Manchester, 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  1,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Ramsden,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Messrs.  Rowley  and  Hargreaves  were 
elected  members. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Rucker,  F.  R.S.,  to  introduce  tin 
subject  of  lecture  Illustrations  by  the  Lantern. 

Professor  Rucker,  F.R.S.,  after  explaining  the  principles  on  which  tin 
lantern  is  constructed,  said  that  he  proposed  to  discuss  the  various  use-  t" 
which  that  instrument  is  put  in  the  exhibition  of  experiments  to  larg< 
audiences.  If  the  apparatus  to  be  exhibited  lies  nearly  in  a  vertical  plane  the 
projecting  tube  which  ordinarily  carries  the  lens  by  which  the  image  is  formed  i 
removed,  the  apparatus  is  arranged  near  to  the  condenser,  and  a  lens  is  pi  a<  <-d 
at  a  convenient  distance  in  front  of  it,  in  the  usual  way.  This  may  be  .  ilk- 1 
the  method  of  direct  projection.  It  was  illustrated  by  showing  the  pc  uli  u- 
behaviour  of  a  bubble  formed  of  water  with  a  little  saponine  dissolved  in  it. 
This  liquid  has  a  very  high  surface  viscosity,  and  when  the  air  is  sucked  out  of 
the  bubble  the  latter  is  unable  to  retain  its  spherical  form,  and  collapses  into  a 
wrinkled,  purse-shaped  bag. 

If  the  apparatus  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane  the  light  from  the  lantern  is 
refiected  vertically  upwards  by  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  to  the  horizontal,  and  the  object  and  lens  are  placed  in  the  verth  al 
beam.  The  latter  is  then  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  a  second  mirror. 
This,  which  may  be  called  the  method  of  vertical  projection ,  was  illustrated  by 
Plateau’s  experiment,  in  which  a  sphere  of  oil  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  ah-ohol 
and  water  of  the  same  density  as  itself  was  set  in  rapid  rotation,  and  thus 
transformed  into  a  revolving  ring.  The  case  in  which  the  light  from  the 
lantern  has  to  be  refiected  from  the  object  to  be  exhibited  was  then  exhibited 
by  means  of  Newton’s  rings. 

The  arrangements  for  all  these  experiments  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  but  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  -m-h 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus  distracted  the  attention  <>f  an 
audience,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  best  results  if  the  mirror-  and 
lenses  had  to  be  hurriedly  adjusted  after  the  room  was  darkened.  In  tin-  <  a-c 
of  students  regularly  attending  a  class,  the  educational  value  of  an  experiment 
was  probably  greater  if  they  were  allowed  to  see  all  the  detail-  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  popular  audiences,  in  which  most  of  tho-e 
present  would  be  too  far  off  to  see  the  smaller  portions  of  the  apparatus,  the 
advantage  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  any  method  which  would  allow  the 
lecturer  to  exhibit  each  experiment  with  the  minimum  of  delay  and  the 
maximum  perfection  of  all  the  adjustments. 

A  portable  screen  with  curtains  was  then  shown,  which  the  lecturer  wa-  in 
the  habit  of  using  when  addressing  large  audiences.  The  lantern  and  apparatu- 
were  placed  behind  the  screen.  After  each  ex]*criincnt  the  curtain-  were 
closed,  and  an  assistant  immediately  prepared  the  next  experiment,  and 
arranged  a  well-focussed  image  upon  the  screen  ready  for  exhibition.  When 
all  was  adjusted  he  made  an  electric  signal  to  the  speaker,  who,  when  the 
moment  came  for  performing  the  experiment,  simply  drew  the  curtains  back, 
and  showed  the  apparatus  or  operation  required  with  the  perfection  which  <-ould 
only  be  attained  by  comparatively  leisurely  adjustment. 

Although,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  lecturer,  when  addressing  his 
regular  students,  preferred  to  work  with  the  lantern  in  front  of  the  screen,  yet 
if  the  object  to  be  exhibited  was  only  a  slide,  it  was  under  all  eirenmstam  . - 
better  to  have  the  lantern  out  of  the  way,  and  to  show  the  picture  from 
behind  a  semi-transparent  screen.  Special  and  very  convenient  arrangement  - 
for  this  purpose  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Thorpe  in  the  Chemical  Lecture-room 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  the  Physical  Lecture-room  was  al-"  adapted  t  > 
its  use. 

The  method  of  projection  from  behind  the  screen  was  then  illustrated  b\  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  polarised  light,  performed  with  apparatus  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  Edward  Crossley,  F.R.A.S. 

To  illustrate  how  greatly  "the  lantern  increased  the  range  of  the  illustration- 
at  the  command  of  a  lecturer,  a  photograph  of  the  interference  band-  pro¬ 
duced  by  thick  plates  was  then  exhibited  on  the  screen.  This  had  l*een  taken 
at  the  lecturer’s  request  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Demonstrator  in  Physics  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  Photographs  of  interference  bands  were 
first  taken  by  Professor  Clifton,  of  Oxford  :  but  he  believed  that  the  particular 
bands  now  shown  had  not  been  taken  before.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
photograph  them  through  a  pinhole. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  a  comparison  of  the  performano  -  <>f  t"o 
objectives — viz.  a  DaUmeyer  lent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fison,  and  a  Ion-  by  Me— r-. 
Newton  Brothers,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  lent  by  the  makers. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest,  and  on  it-  conclusion  a 
short  discussion  took  place. 

The  following  questions  were  found  in  the  question  box  “  In  platimdyp* 
printing  is  there  any  different  result  according  as  the  printing  i-  done  in  a 
strong  or  a  weak  light  ?”  “  In  the  same  process  i-  there  any  objection  to  u-ing 

the  same  developing  dish  for  the  ordinary  paper  and  the  -epi.i  tint  In  r*  pl> 
to  the  last  question,  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  all  photogra|Ntk 
manipulations  was  insisted  upon  :  but,  supposing  the  dish  to  1«  made  mm 
absorbent  material-,  ami  well  washed  after  u-ing.  no  oil  result-  would  a-  rm 

The  Chairman  remarking  that  lie  hail  a  glass  di-h  for  a  great  nund-  r 
years  in  his  studio  which  lieltud  u-ed  foi  almost  every  pro  o—  in  c<»nn<  ti  i 
with  his  business  without  any  evil  result. 

It  was  shown  by  the  prints  exhibited  that  a  great  diffi  i  11  In  made 

by  printing  in  strong  or  weak  lights. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  L3  2s.  toward-  the  “  b .  I>. 
Woodbury  Fund.”  _ 

The  members  of  this  Society  met  on  Saturday  last  for  an  outdoor  CX'  ur-mn 
to  Tngleton.  About  sixteen  memliers  were  present,  and  a  very  enjoy, i  m- 
afternoon  was  spent.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  Leed-.  it  was  somewhat  late 
(4.30  p. in. )  when  the  party  reached  its  destination,  but  a  long  summer  cvenir  g 
and  an  unclouded  sky  enabled  good  views  to  >*e  taken  up  to  nc.vL  the  la-t 
moment  (8.15),  when  the  return  train  left  for  Leeds. 
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Ingleton  is  one  of  those  wild  and  picturesque  places  situated  on  the  car¬ 
boniferous  limestone,  which  abound  in  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  a 
short  account  of  the  route  taken  on  Saturday  may  be  of  use  to  photographers 
intending  to  visit  the  place.  “  Swilla  Bottom”  is  the  name  given  to  the 
valley  along  which  the  party  made  their  way,  after  leaving  the  white  dusty 
road,  and  crossing  a  couple  of  fields,  the  valley  is  entered,  and  from  this  point, 
as  the  stream  is  ascended,  views  of  interest  present  themselves.  In  places  the 
stream  has  cut  its  way  almost  perpendicularly'  through  the  limestone,  which 
towers  above  at  a  tremendous  height. 

One  of  the  members,  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  district,  left  his  camera  behind,  and  kindly  acted  as  guide  to  the 
party.  The  limited  time  at  disposal  before  the  departure  of  the  return  train 
caused  this  to  be  of  great  service.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the  afternoon, 
The  Slate  Quarry  Falls,  can  only  be  photographed  from  a  small  footing, 
barely  five  feet  square,  and  so  difficult  of  access  that  the  situation  would  not 
be  found  by  one  out  of  a  score  of  photographers  visiting  the  place  without 
previous  knowledge.  A  chain  of  the  members  was  formed,  and  each  having 
secured  a  firm  foothold  on  the  slippery  rocks,  cameras,  plate-boxes,  kc. ,  were 
passed  from  one  to  another  across  the  stream  anti  up  the  other  side,  thus 
saving  the  danger  of  a  fall  to  any  one  with  camera  in  hand.  The  necessity  of 
some  such  arrangement  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  although  unencum¬ 
bered  with  apparatus  two  or  three  managed  to  get  a  wetting. 

“  Thornton  Force”  is  a  pretty  waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  makes 
a  good  picture  ;  and  many  plates  were  exposed  on  it.  Unlike  many  views  of 
this  class,  it  may  be  photographed  from  at  least  a  dozen  points  of  vantage, 
each  giving  its  own  charm  to  the  picture.  This  was  the  farthest  point  reached, 
and  a  retreat  was  made  to  Ingleton  village,  where,  after  a  very  hasty  partaking 
of  refreshments,  the  station  was  reached  for  the  return  journey. 

It  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  locality  if  mention  were  not  made  of 
the  botanical  resources  of  the  valley.  Ferns  in  endless  variety,  lilies,  prim¬ 
roses,  and  many  rare  plants  grow  in  profusion,  and  there  is  litt  le  doubt  but 
that  the  district  would  delight  equally  as  much  the  botanist  and  geologist  as  it 
did  the  photographers  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  next  excursion  takes  place 
on  Saturday,  June  27,  to  York,  leaving  Leeds  at  2.15,  when  the  members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  photographing  some  of  the  most  famous  architectural 
subjects  in  the  kingdom. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thursday,  lltli  June,  at 
the  Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest, 
in  the  chair. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Richard  Hartley  for  the  use  of 
his  studio  up  to  the  present  time.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Society, 
however,  having  caused  it  to  rapidly  outgrow  the  accommodation  so  kindly 
provided,  the  Committee  of  the  Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library  was  applied 
to  and  ultimately  decided  to  grant  permission  to  the  Society,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  to  hold  its  meetings  in  a  commodious  room  at  the  Library, 
and  upon  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Librarian  to  that  effect,  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mi'.  H.  Norwood  Atkins,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  Newall,  and  passed: — “That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
offered  to  the  Library  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  the  Free  Library, 
and  that  the  Society’s  acceptance  of  their  rules  be  notified  to  them  ;  it  being 
understood  that  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  said  rules, 
the  Society  be  allowed  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Committee.” 

Messrs.  William  Griffiths  and  James  Sliillinglaw  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

A  new  portable  tubular  tripod  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Archer  and  Sons,  for 
exhibition  at  the  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Cochran  for  placing  his  steam 
yacht  at  the  service  of  a  number  of  members,  and  for  his  kindly  hospitality  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  6th  instant,  and  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  few  rapid  shots  at  the  shipping  of  the  Mersey,  and  a  number  of 
views  were  passed  round  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins,  the  result  of  his  work  on  that 
occasion.  The  President  and  Mr.  E.  Newall  also  placed  prints  upon  the  table, 
for  friendly  criticism. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Photographic  Reminiscences 
of  a  Journey  from  London  to  Rome,  exhibiting  by  way  of  illustration 
a  number  of  beautiful  enlargements  and  twro  large  albums  of  half-plate 
pictures,  many  of  which  were  quite  unique  as  to  subject,  and  all  displaying 
the  great  artistic  ability  and  resource  of  their  author  in  his  treatment  of  them. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  most  interesting  communication  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 


MANCHE8TER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  Technical 
School,  Princess-street, — The  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  :  Messrs.  James  Wagstaffe, 
John  Eaton,  Herbert  Hoole,  Samuel  Jacob,  William  Copeland,  and  W.  Fildes. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Duncan  gave  a  communication  on  the  Copying  of  Diagrams  and 
Prints ,  chiefly  for  Lantern  Purposes.  After  showing  a  simple  addition  by 
which  the  focussing  distance  of  the  camera  could  be  increased,  he  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  equally  illuminating  the  picture  to  be  copied.  If  one  lamp  or  gas¬ 
light  only  be  used,  not  only  will  the  side  farthest  from  the  source  of  light  be 
much  more  feebly  illuminated,  but  the  texture  and  inequalities  of  the  paper 
will  be  more  or  less  evident.  Although  sunlight  is  preferable,  amateurs  gene¬ 
rally  work  during  the  winter  evenings,  when  artificial  light  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  For  convenience  and  the  saving  of  time  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
magnesium  light.  In  using  this  he  placed  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard  on  the 
top  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  project  as  far  over  the  lens  in  the  direction  of  the 
picture  as  convenient,  say  about  half  way.  The  magnesium  ribbon  is  burnt 
just  above  this,  and  near  the  extreme  edge,  the  cardboard  protecting  the  lens 
from  the  direct  light.  The  burning  magnesium  must  be  moved  backwards  and 


forwards,  parallel  to  the  picture,  so  as  to  get  equal  illumination,  working  with 
an  aperture  of  about  qL.  In  copying  a  photograph  about  four  inehc-  of 
magnesium  ribbon  (weighing  three-quarters  of  a  grain)  is  required.  In  develop¬ 
ing  a  negative  exposed  to  artificial  light,  the  image  takes  about  twice  the  time 
to  appear  that  it  would  had  it  been  exposed  to  sunlight ;  ami  it  must  b.  kept 
in  the  developer  a  long  time  to  obtain  sufficient  density  :  indeed  it  is  fr.-< j u« nt  1  \ 
necessary  to  afterwards  intensify. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  did  his  copying  in  the  open  air,  the  picture 
being  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  camera  fixed  immediately  above,  pointing 
downwards.  In  this  way  he  got  equal  illumination. 

Mr.  E.  Ward  said  that  his  difficulty  was  to  obtain  density.  He  had  found 
it  best  to  use  a  weak  developer,  containing  not  more  than  one  grain  of  each  oi 
pyrogallic  acid,  bromide,  and  ammonia,  and  to  leave  the  plate  for  a  long  time 
in  the  developer. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  William  Stanley)  referred  to  a  series  ot 
illustrations  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Microscopical  Xcus.  The 
drawings  had  been  prepared  by  him  originally  four  times  the  si/e  of  the 
figures  required,  anil  reproduced  by  the  process  of  /incophotographv,  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  C.  Jumeux  also  made  a  few  remarks  on  copying  by  ordinary  gaslight, 
and  showed  some  successful  negatives  and  transparencies  thus  produced. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jones  showed  a  selection  of  very  fine  landscapes  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson.  They  are  examples  of  the  highest  style  of  photographic  art,  and 
illustrate  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  votaries  of  photography  during  the 
past  few  years  in  artistic  feeling  and  thought. 

Messrs.  Blair,  Higson,  .Jones,  and  Ward,  exhibited  prints  of  photographs 
recently  taken  ;  ami  Messrs.  Champ,  Duncan,  Graham,  Parrott,  and  Stanley, 
the  results  of  the  recent  rambles  to  Miller’s  Dale  ami  Worsley. 

The  third  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  Worsley,  on  Saturday  last,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  J.  Bathe.  Reaching  Worsley  a  little  before  two  o’clock,  the 
members  made  their  way  without  loss  of  time  to  the  lake  and  boathouse ;  a 
fine  sheet  of  water  which  adds  an  additional  attraction  to  the  general  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  and  various  were  the  view  s  here 
taken,  after  which  the  entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  subterranean  canal 
attracted  our  attention.  The  Courthouse,  a  stock  subject  for  both  artist  and 
photographer,  is  a  fine  example  of  that  charming  ami  familiar  antique  style 
commonly  called  Magpie,  as  seen  in  its  most  elegant  conception  at  Bramhall. 
Several  views  were  taken  of  this,  and  also  of  the  triumphal  portico  erected  over 
the  spot  on  the  canal  bank  where  the  Queen  landed  upon  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  to  Manchester,  in  1851,  when  she  was  entertained  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellesmere.  The  party  then  made  its  way  to  the  Church,  which  is  in  the 
pointed  geometric  style  of  architecture,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  productions  of  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  A  visit  to  the  monument  com¬ 
pleted  the  afternoon’s  work,  as,  unfortunately,  permission  to  photograph  either 
the  Nevr  or  the  Old  Hall  could  not  be  procured,  the  earl  and  his  family  being 
away  from  home.  The  party  was  a  large  one,  and  the  weather,  photographi¬ 
cally  speaking,  all  that  could  be  desired. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  20,  Paradise- 
street,— The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq. 

The  officers,  as  following,  were  elected  : — President:  R.  H.  Norris,  Esq.,  M.D. 
—  Vice-President :  W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.- — Treasurer  :  G.  M.  Iliffe. — Secretary: 
W.  J.  Joyner. — Committee :  Messrs.  B.  Karleese,  J.  H.  Pickard,  H.  Lucas, 
J.  P.  Heaton,  S.  Huline,  J.  Lewis,  E.  J.  Cox,  R.  P.  Taylor. 

Moved,  that  W.  J  Harrison,  Esq.,  reads  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting,  on 
Warnerke's  Sensitometer ;  also  that  Mr.  Jones  reads  a  paper  at  the  following 
meeting,  on  Weights  and  Measures  and  the  Making  of  Solutions. 

Sixteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  on  the  14th  ultimo.  A  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  present. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  the  transaction  of  preliminary  business, 
Mr.  Buroughs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Incorporation,  announced  that 
the  charter  incorporating  the  Society  had  been  granted  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the  document. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  reorganise  under  the 
new  incorporation.  The  same  officers  were  elected,  and  the  business  proceeded. 

The  Committee  on  Excursion  reported  that  it  was  their  intention  to  take  a 
trip  of  a  -week  or  ten  days  to  Taughhannick,  on  the  Lehigh  railroad,  and  asked 
the  participation  of  the  members. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Exhibition  reported  the  success  of  the  lantern 
exhibition  given  on  the  evening  of  April  8. 

The  Secretary  read  an  address  to  the  members,  asking  their  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  making  a  success  the  exhibition  of  photographs  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  in  their  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Society. 

On  opening  the  question  box  the  first  question  was  found  to  be,  “Which  is 
the  better  camera,  the  Blair  or  that  made  by  the  American  Optical  Company  ?” 

It  was  thought  that  the  question  was  hardly  of  a  suitable  character  for 
discussion. 

The  second  question  was,  “Is  it  necessary  to  add  any  other  chemical  than 
nitrate  of  silver  to  strengthen  the  printing-batli  given  by  Mr.  Ellerslie 
Wallace  in  his  work  on  photography?” 

The  reply  was,  it  was  only  necessary  to  add,  after  having  floated  a  dozen 
sheets,  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  the  bath 
would  be  renewed. 

The  third  question,  “Does  a  plate,  after  having  been  treated  to  the  alum 
bath  before  fixing,  require  any  more  washing  to  eliminate  the  hyposulphite 
than  when  not  so  subjected  ?”  was  answered  by  several  of  the  members, 
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It  was  thought  that  more  washing  was  required,  inasmuch  as  the  film  was 
uile  tougher!  iy  the  application  of  the  alum,  and  that  frequently  a  plate  was 
magined°to  be  thoroughly  washed,  but  on  intensification  with  mercury 
bowed  traces  of  hypo,  which  sometimes  stained  the  film  and  made  the 
legative  worthless.  • 

Mr.  Hkniiy  T.  Coates  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  York,  of  England,  printed  in 
he  Photographic  Times,  in  which  he  remarks  that  judging  by  the  time  of 
■xposure  given  upon  objects  in  the  East,  he  had  used  the  same  time  upon 
cenery  in  the  West  with  the  result  of  finding  that  he  had  overtimed  his 
dates.  Mr.  Coates  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
ictinism  of  the  light  at  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  West ! 

'I’he  member  did  not  think  that  the  error  in  overtiming  should  be  attributed 
o  the  difference  in  the  actinism,  but  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  York  having  lived  in 
die  winter  in  the  East,  and  then  exposed  in  the  spring  in  the  West,  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  season  of  the  year,  and  hence  over- 
jxposure. 

Some  of  the  members  said  that  their  experience  in  the  West  had  been  that  it 
equired  really  a  longer  time  of  exposure  to  secure  the  detail  in  the  shadows  in 
the  region  of  Colorado  than  it  did  in  the  East,  being  no  doubt  due  to  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere,  which,  being  dry,  prevented  any  radiation  of  light  to  be 
reflected  into  the  shadow  to  lighten  them  up,  and  that  consequently  the 
tendency  was  to  over-exposure  in  the  high  lights  and  under-exposure  in  tin- 
shadows.  . 

A  number  of  excellent  photographs  were  exhibited,  and,  after  adjournment, 
lantern  slides  by  the  members  were  thrown  up  upon  the  screen. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Club  is  making  rapid  progress.  Recently  they 
gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from  work  by  the  members,  which  showed 
much  artistic  feeling  in  the  composition  and  selections. 
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OCULAR  AFTER-IMAGES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  a  paragraph  on  page  371  of  your  last  issue 
concerning  “  Ocular  After-images  and  Lightning,”  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  phenomenon  is  capable  of  easy  demonstration  (at  any  rate  in  my  case) 
in  the  following  manner  without  any  apparatus  whatever,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  others  may  try  it  for  themselves  with  equal 
SUCCGSS 

Take  up  your  position  during  twilight  (say  at  this  season  between  8.30 
and  9  o’clock)  in  a  room  facing  the  window,  and  as  far  removed  from  it  as 
possible,  but  so  that  a  view  of  the  sky  is  obtainable ;  close  the  eyes  for  a 
few  seconds  to  rest  them,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  effort,  open  the  eyelids 
and  immediately  close  them  again.  As  might  be  expected,  an  instantaneous 
picture  of  the  window,  &c.,  is  obtained,  which,  of  course,  vanishes  upon 
closure  of  the  eyes,  but  immediately  afterwards,  say  within  of  a  second, 
a  secondary  image  arises  of  very  nearly  equal  intensity  to  the  original  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  noticed  another  resuscitation,  and 
sometimes  a  negative  image,  that  is  to  say  that  the  window  bars  appeal 
light  upon  a  dark  ground ;  but  these  latter  effects  are  considerably  le.-^ 
marked  than  the  first  appearance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  remarked  previously,  at  any  rate 
it  is  original  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  proved  by 
any  one  acting  as  indicated.  The  experiment  generally  fails  with  me  in 
broad  daylight,  I  imagine  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  from  analogy  that  the  same 
effect  might  be  produced  by  putting  one’s  head  under  the  focussing  cloth 
of  a  camera  furnished  with  an  instantaneous  shutter  to  the  lens  (the 
glasses  of  which  are  removed  as  well  as  the  ground  glass),  then,  proMded 
the  angle  of  view  through  the  shutter  was  wide  enough,  an  instantaneous 
opening  of  the  shutter  should  show  the  same  result,  but  as  I  have  not 
tried  this  I  only  throw  it  out  for  experiment. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Sheffield,  June  15th,  1885.  U.  W.  Atkins. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editoes. 

Gentlemen* — I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  dated  May  25th. 
in  both  the  leading  photographic  journals,  proposing  certain  alterations 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  which  he  had  submitted  to  them,  and  which  they  appear  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of.  All  he  requested,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a  reply  a 
week  after  they  had  held  two  of  their  regular  Council  meetings  as  to 
whether  they  would  entertain  his  suggestions.  As  no  reply  was  made  to 
him  by  the  Council  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  lay  his  appeal  before 
the  public.  .  .  , 

Any  who  read  over  Mr.  Pringle’s  business-like  suggestions  numbered 
one  to  five  ought  to  feel  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  bring  certain  considerations  before  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  satisfy, 
as  far  as  possible,  several  reasonable  complaints  that  have  been  expressed 
by  outside  members  for  many  years,  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
Society's  medals  and  awards  at  the  yearly  exhibition.  No.  6  is  directed 
against  proceedings  which  might  have  been  instituted  by  a  youthful 
society  in  early  days,  but  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  after  reading 
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the  name  of  the  President  and  his  Members  of  Council.  I  have  seen 
abroad  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  a  dog,  together  with  a  horse  or  donkey,  drawing 
at  the  same  load,  but  I  noticed  that  they  always  tried  their  l»e»t  to  pull 
together.  1  never  saw  them  attempt  to  enter  into  competition  with  each 
other  ;  they  hail  too  much  sense  to  attempt  that.  This  competition  with 
each  other  is  just  that  which  the  President  and  Council  seem  to  com-ider 
a  very  easy  matter  to  deal  with  in  according  prizes  for  exhibited  work.  I 
trust  the  two  flippant  replies  sent  to  the  journals  do  not  in  reality  re¬ 
present  the  feelings  of  the  Council  generally,  and  that  each  member  will 
have  sufficient  respect  for  himself  to  act  for  the  advantage  of  the  Society 
that  has  selected  him  as  its  representative.  Mr.  Pringle,  a x  a  di- 
tinguished  amateur,  has  obviously  written  for  the  general  good  of  those 
who  follow  the  interesting  pursuit  of  photography,  whether  a-  amaw  urs 
or  as  professional  workers,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  fault  finding ;  and  1 
fail  to  see  how  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  advance  the  good  feeling 
that  is  so  generally  felt  amongst  photographers  can  desire  to  u-e  his 
influence  for  personal  objects,  or  other  motives. 

If  Mr.  Pringle  is  in  error  as  to  any  of  his  suggestions  being  advisable, 
lie  should  for  that  very  reason  receive  a  courteous  reply  from  the  Council 
stating  the  reasons  for  this  difference  of  opinion.  It  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  President  and  Council,  when  selecting  the  jurors  for  the  pm  sent 
year,  to  perform  ft  graceful  and  judicious  act  of  adding  Mr.  Pringle's  name 
to  the  list  to  show  that  they  appreciate  his  motives  in  thi-  matter,  and  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  really  so  afraid  of  reform  in  any  shaj>e  as  to  h  a\e 
on  the  outside  men  of  independent  and  honest  opinions  I  am.  yours  Ac., 

1,  Lavender  Hill,  lVaiuhncorth,  June  llth,  1885.  Matthew  Whitin  i. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letters  appearing  in  your  issue  of  12th  of  June,  signed 
“  An  Ex-Member  of  Council,”  and  “George  Smith,''  seem  to  call  for  some 
reply  from  me.  I  heartily  thank  the  “  Ex-Member,”  whoever  lie  is.  for 
having  so  accurately  described  my  feelings  and  my  position  in  this  matter. 
The  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  previous  week  (June  6th  woe,  undi  nl  U  Uy 
meant  as  uncomplimentary  to  me  personally,  twitting  me  with  my  humble 
position  and  bantering  me  about  my  audacity  in  doing  what  I  have  done; 
in  fact,  this  letter,  signed  by  “A  Member  of  the  Council,"  simply  amounted 
to  this:  How  dare  an  unknown  ignoble  fellow  like  Pringle  attack 
great  men  as  the  Council?  I  will  add  two  remarks  to  those  of  the  “  Ex- 
Member  ”  upon  the  letter  of  the  “Member:  hirst.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
and  to  know  that  the  whole  of  the  Council  did  not  take  part  in.  or  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  “Member’s”  letter  of  June  5th.  And  second,  the 
“Member”  little  knows  wliat  damage  he  has  done  to  his  own  cause,  if 
indeed  the  Council’s  cause  is  his,  which  from  his  tone  apj  ar>  barely 
credible.  Until  the  “  Member  of  the  Council "  published  liis  letter  in 
your  columns,  and  a  “Member  of  the  Society  in  “another  place,  I 
thought  no  interest  was  being  taken  in  this  m  rtb  it  t  ■  seem 

suddenly  to  have  awakened  the  public  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  1 
have  received  during  the  last  week  over  twenty  letters  couched  in  term- 
which  would  make  the  ears  of  the  two  letter-writers  tingle.  The  ••Ex- 
Member”  accurately  describes  my  position  also.  I  sent  my  letter  to  the 
Council  in  plenty  of  time,  waited  longer  than  the  time  I  pw  1  ot ice  of. 
was  “shelved”  as  “Ex-Member"  lias  it,  and  appo  il< 
the  public  in  the  only  way  left  open  to  me — the  columns  of  the  papers.  If 
the  members  of  the  Council,  especially  the  executive  members,  knew  what 
anxiety  it  cost  me  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  address  them  at  all,  they 
might  be  willing  to  believe  that  I  shall  not,  if  1  can  :  *-r  and 

open  means,  allow  myself  to  be  “  snuffed  out.  nor  my  exertions  to 
unheeded,  when  I  know  I  am  trying  to  do  right,  and  when  everybody 
knows  I  can  gain  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  certain  that 
our  Exhibitions  ought  to  be  far  larger  and  better  than 
believe  that  were  our  rules  and  our  jury  system  carried  out  in  a  more 
careful  way  than  they  are,  many  more  of  our  foremost  men  would  send 
their  work  to  Pall  Mall,  men  who,  under  the  present  regime,  decline  to 
place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  such  haphazard  adjudication  of  award. 

The  word  “haphazard  ”  brings  me  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
who,  as  most  people  know,  has  long  had  at  least  one  grievance  against  the 
executive  of  our  Society.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and  the  “  Ex -Member  abide 
to  past  times,  when  a  partiality  verging  closely  upon  dishonesty  sr-t  ins  to 
have  been  asserted  at  least  to  have  marked  the  awards  of  our  S.  -ciety. 
know  nothing,  and  say  nothing  of  these  circumstances,  and  I  bring  no 
charge  of  this  sort  against  any  person  or  anybody.  But  1  do  say  that  the 
Exhibition  arrangements  of  last  October  were  carried  out  in  a  verv  loo'-e 
way,  that  existing  roles  vi re  broken,  un<k  unheeded,  ana 

irregularities  introduced,  and  that,  as  a  oonaequenoe,  some  of  the  awards 
were  of  no  value,  the  want  of  awards  no  proof  of  inferiority. 

To  make  good  my  charge  of  broken  rules  and  irregularity,  I  need  not 
go  beyond  the  matter  of  which  Mr.  Smith  chiefly  complains.  Several 
jurors  were  absent  when  the  award  for  slides  was  made,  the  oompetiti  >n 
was  weeks  late,  and  wherever  the  winning  slidt~  were,  they  were  not  on 
am  table  nor  in  any  way  exhibited  publicly.  At  the  time  of  judging  a 
juror  asked  where  the  slides  had  been,  aud  if  they  had  been  sent  in  tune 
The  reply  was  that  they  had  been  sent  in  time,  but  had  been  fioru  ..me 
to  time  'removed  !  1  Mr.  Smith  says  the  clouds  aud  the  views  were  on 
separate  glasses.  I  do  uot  see  what  difference  that  makes,  but  I  io  say 
that  Mr.  Gale’s  slides  were  uot  catalogued  ;  that  I  searched  high  ana  lo* 
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for  slides  by  Mr.  Gale  ;  that  not  being  able  to  find  any,  I  concluded  Mr. 
Gale  was  not  an  exhibitor  of  slides ;  and  was  finally  thunderstruck  and 
grieved  to  hear  that  he  had  got  the  medal  for  slides  about  a  month  after  the 
proper  time  for  judging  !  Surely  I  may  safely  call  this  irregular  and  loose. 

Mr.  Smith  touches,  perhaps  unintentionally,  upon  an  episode  hinted  at 
in  my  third  suggestion  to  the  Council.  This  episode  was  of  a  somewhat 
curious  and  instructive  nature.  After  the  jurors  were  supposed  to  have 
examined  each  picture,  and  when  the  reading  out  of  the  votes  was  going 
on,  we  came  to  very  high  marks  awarded  to  an  enlargement.  It  seemed 
evident  that  this  enlargement  was  going  to  be  among  the  medalled 
frames,  and  somebody  asked  if  the  original  also  was  not  in  the  room  ? 
Then  it  transpired  that  the  frame  containing  a  print  from  the  original 
negative  had  been  rejected,  a  man  was  sent  in  a  cab  to  the  depot  for 
rejected  frames,  the  frame  was  brought  and  —  rightly  or  wrongly, — 
medalled !  Had  there  been  no  enlargement  the  medalled  frame  would 
never  have  left  the  limbo  of  the  “coal-cellar.”  Who  can  say  how  many 
other  frames,  equally  worthy  of  awards,  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  same 
manner?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  bangers  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tantamount  to  the  jurors,  and  from  such  mishaps,  exhibitors 
must  be  protected. 

I  could  cite  other  instances  of  irregularity,  and,  if  challenged,  shall  do 
so  ;  but  I  fear  I  am  occupying  too  much  of  your  space.  I  wish  here  to 
say,  partly  in  reply  to  a  hint  conveyed  in  the  “Member  of  Council’s” 
letter,  that  I  commenced  to  move  in  this  matter  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility.  Only  one  man  knew  the  drift  of  my  address  to  the 
Council ;  and,  while  approving  of  it,  be  in  no  way  encouraged  me  to 
present  it.  The  affair  has  now,  thanks  to  the  tone  of  the  “  Member  of 
Council,”  assumed  a  totally  different  and  much  more  serious  aspect,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  letters  I  have  lately  been  receiving. — I  am, 
yours  &e.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Auckland  House,  Hammy,  Isle  of  Man,  June,  16,  1885. 

- — . . 
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Wanted,  for  cash  or  part  exchange,  Victoria  or  gem  camera. — Address,  E.  J. 
Nicholes,  Bristol  road,  Bridgwater. 

Will  exchange  a  good  Ross’  portrait  lens  for  a  studio  stand  or  camera. — 
Address,  Rodger  Brothers,  Gourock,  Scotland. 

Will  exchange  boat  and  background  for  good  exterior  background,  eight  by 
seven  feet. — Address,  T.  Walker,  Photographer,  Denton. 

1  will  exchange  a  beautifully-built  studio  (see  advertisement)  for  good  modern 
studio  furniture,  accessories,  lenses,  backgrounds,  &c. — Address,  W.  Dakin, 
1,  High-street,  Sheffield. 

For  exchange,  Statham’s  student’s  chemical  cabinet,  No.  3,  cost  two  guineas  ; 
Lancaster’s  “Le  Mervielleux”  or  microscope  preferred. — Address,  Manager, 
14,  North-street,  Chichester. 

Splendid  superfine  broadcloth  single-breasted  frock  coat,  brand  new,  never 
worn,  cost  £3,  chest  measure  forty  inches ;  exchange  for  good  all-round 
posing  chair. — Address,  Horton,  26,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff. 

Will  exchange  tourist  stereoscopic  camera,  four  double  backs,  three  pairs  of 
lenses,  shuts  up  in  travelling  case,  best  London  made,  likewise  dark  tent,  for 
medium-size  tourist  camera,  and  double  backs,  lenses,  accessories. — Address, 
Bede,  Belbroughton,  near  Stourbridge. 

I  will  exchange  a  gramme  dynamo  on  mahogany  base,  nearly  ready  for  wiring, 
with  all  fittings  (except  wire),  size  800  c.p.,2  cwt.  ;  also  3  to  20  e.p.  lamps. 
Wanted,  enlarging  apparatus,  backgrounds,  dry  plates,  lens,  or  offers. — 
Address,  C.  H.  Hatch,  Alderley  Edge,  near  Manchester. 

What  offers  for  new  style,  extending  front,  8J  x  64,  mahogany  and  light, 
tourist’s  or  studio  camera,  well  made,  and  fully"  fitted  with  brasswork  of  the 
best  quality,  both  side  and  swing  back  (dark  slide,  bellows,  rack,  and  pinion 
required  to  complete)  ?  Photograph  can  he  sent.  — Address,  J.  R.  Haggarty, 
23,  Ilbert-street,  Plymouth,  Devon. 

I  will  exchange  enlarging  lantern,  with  four-and-a-lialf-inch  condenser  and 
clockwork  conductor,  also  whole-plate  camera  (not  bellows)  with  one  double 
slide,  in  fine  condition,  for  half-plate  bellows  camera,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  three  double  slides,  and  half-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
(Dallmeyer),  or  rapid  symmetrical  by  Ross. —Address,  Pyro,  care  of  Mrs. 
Watkins,  6,  Alpine-villas,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham. 

- — — - — 

Anstoem  to  ffiomssponfienta. 

‘  ■  ■  - 

A.  G.  !’. — See  answer  to  J.  Mackay,  last  week.  The  black  margins  are  neatly 
painted  on  with  ordinary  photographic  black  varnish  or  with  Brunswick  black. 

Jn  II  asti',  and  O.  K. — These  correspondents  not  having  conformed  to  our  rule, 
by  enclosing  their  names  and  addresses,  as  usual,  their  queries  remain 
unanswered. 

H.  M. — Any  of  the  gelatiuo-bromide  papers,  as  advertised  in  our  columns,  will 
answer  your  requirements.  Indeed,  it  is  the  special  purpose  for  which  they 
are  prepared. 

A.  Z. — The  premium  demanded  by  the  insurance  company  certainly  is  very 
high,  but  it  is  considerable  lower  than  that  of  many  other  offices  for  photo¬ 
graphers’  risks.  We  may  mention  that  the  charge  is  really  lower  than  any 
we  have  heard  of  recently. 

W.  Griffiths. — There  is  no  English  translation  of  the  work.  You  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  direct  from  Paris.  The  address  of  the  publisher  you  have — the 
one  you  enclose  ;  or  any  foreign  bookseller  will  procure  you  a  copy,  which 
will  save  you  some  little  trouble. 


It.  H.  JACOBS. — You  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  photograph-  in  Kew  < Gn <lc*ns 
without  a  special  permit.  This  you  will  have  very  little  clilti<  ult  \  in 
obtaining  from  the  authorities. 

T.  Baker. — In  the  dusting-on  process,  if  the  colour  refuses  to  “  take,”  after 
being  breathed  upon,  except  in  the  deepest  shadow it  -hows  that  tin  phitc 
is  over-exposed.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

G.  M. — Better  consult  a  solicitor  on  the  matter;  we  do  not  undertake  to  give 
legal  opinions.  On  the  moral  side  of  the  question  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions — you  have  uo  right  whatever  to  act  as  you  are  doing. 

Flake  White. — No  work  is  published  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  one  i,  not 
required,  as  all  the  manipulations  are  identical  with  the  taking  ol  glass 
positives.  Any  work  treating  on  this  process  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Mirror.— You  will  find  two  formula*  for  silvering  glass  mirrors,  for  reversed 
negatives,  in  the  Almanac.  Either  will  give  good  results,  lmt  some  little 
experience  is  necessary  before  success  can  be  ensured  with  every  attempt. 

W.  B. — The  front  lens  may  be  used  as  a  single  lens  for  landscapes.  If  the 
convex  side  be  arranged  next  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  a  small 
stop  employed,  the  lens  will  include  a  moderately  wide  angle.  We  <  annot 
say  what  the  focal  length  of  the  single  lens  would  lie,  as  we  have  not  one  at 
hand  to  measure. 

R.  A.  (Ontario).— We  ourselves  have  never  met  with  the  blisters  of  which  you 
complain.  You  do  not  say  at  what  stage  of  the  manipulations  they  iirst 
make  their  appearance,  but  we  presume  it  is  in  the  washing  water,  if  this 
be  the  case,  possibly  immersing  the  prints  in  a  solution  of  alum,  after  fixing, 
will  prove  a  remedy. 

G.  W.  Field. — Our  advice  is  to  mount  the  photographs  first,  and  have  them 
bound  up  afterwards.  The  bookbinder  will,  of  course,  mount  the  prints 
for  you,  but  we  recommend  you  to  do  this  yourself,  as  bookbinders  fre¬ 
quently  employ  paste  containing  deleterious  matters,  which  may  act 
injuriously  on  the  photographs. 

A.  Wilde.— Almost  any  toning  bath  will  yield  “very  dark  tones,”  provided 
the  paper  and  negative  are  of  a  suitable  character.  The  formula*  No.  -I  and 
5,  on  page  223  of  the  Almanac  both  yield  black  tones,  if  the  negative  and 
paper  be  of  the  right  kind.  More  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  negative 
than  upon  the  composition  of  the  toning  bath. 

Lax. — We  are  not  at  all  sanguine  that  you  will  succeed  in  making  a  good 
negative  of  the  one  in  question,  after  the  treatment  it  has  received,  l’os- 
sibly,  one  or  other  of  the  clearing  solutions  may  remove  the  yellowness ; 
then  you  may  proceed  to  intensify  again,  of  course,  after  copious  washing. 
Imperfect  washings  between  the  different  operations  appears  to  be  the  origin 
of  your  trouble. 

S.  S.  Potts. — Methylated  spirit  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  unmethylated 
for  making  enamelling  collodion,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  strength.  This 
is  not  always  the  case  with  that  supplied  by  oilmen.  Frequently  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  tlie  chemist  is  quite  strong  enough.  If  its  s.p.  exceed  *825  it 
should  be  rejected  as  unsuitable ;  ‘820  is  still  better ;  and  this  strength  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  commercially. 

Willie. — The  varnish  cracking  in  the  manner  you  describe  is  very  unusual. 
As  we  do  not  know  its  composition  we  cannot  in  any  way  account  for  its 
behaviour.  One  tiling  appears  certain,  namely,  that  it  is  composed  of  gums 
which  are  too  brittle  and  contractile  under  different  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Instead  of  trying  to  alter  it,  we  recommend  that  it  be  discarded 
altogether,  ami  a  different  kind  substituted. 

J.  Reid. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  formula  by  which  the  firm  mentioned 
manufacture  tlieir  plates,  so  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  one  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  it.  However,  most  of  tlie  published  formula!  (boiling  methods)  will 
yield  results  equally  as  good,  if  they  be  worked  with  moderate  skill.  You 
had  better  make  a  trial  of  two  or  three  different  ones,  and  see  which  gives 
the  best  result  in  your  hands,  and  then  keep  to  it.  Different  operators 
frequently  get  totally  different  results  working  with  the  same  formula. 

■ - ♦ - 

We  are  informed  that  the  Are  which  occurred  at  Messrs.  Spicer  Brothers' 
photographic  mount  department,  Surrey-row  factory,  Blackfriars-road,  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  acceptance  or  prompt  dispatch  of  orders. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — -The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  J une  23,  at  eight  p. m. , 
at  5  a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  room  will  be  open  at  seven  p.  m.  for  perusal  of  journals. 

A  Photographic  Reunion. — On  Thursday  evening,  June  lltli,  a  large 
number  (upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty)  of  the  employes  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  both  at  the  London  offices  and  the  works,  Ealing  Dene,  met  together 
at  the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  to  partake  of 
supper  and  to  welcome  home,  from  their  wedding  trip,  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer  and 
his  bride.  After  supper,  which  was  of  a  most  substantial  character,  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly  honoured.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sawyer,”  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  was  received 
and  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  was  also  that  of  the  “Autotype  Company,” 
associated  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Sawyer  &  Bird,  to  which  both  gentlemen 
responded.  The  proceedings  were  interspersed  with  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  the  performance  of  which  conclusively  proved  that  musical  talent 
is  certainly  not  lacking  amongst  the  employes  of  the  Autotype  Company.  Tlie 
assembly  did  not  separate  till  midnight,  all  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
gathering  and  the  entertainment. 
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COLLODIO-GELATINE  DRY-PLATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  coat  the  plates,  it  is  necessary  that  tlfc 
glass  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  collodion  film.  It  is 
not  merely  needful  that  the  surface  be  scrupulously  cleaned 
and  polished  —  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  ;  but  some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  adhesion  of  the  collodion 
film  to  the  glass  during  the  various  operations  subsequent  to 
coating.  Many  practitioners  employ  for  this  purpose  a  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  or  “  substratum  ”  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or 
indiarubber;  but  tins  method,  is  objectionable,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  than  that  it  introduces  an  additional  and  troublesome 
complication  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

A  simple  plan,  preferred  by  many,  consists  in  running  an 
edging  of  one  or  other  of  the  materials  already  mentioned 
round  the  margin  of  the  plate  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of 
an  inch ;  this  is  fully  as  effective  as  the  substratum  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  not  converting  the  glass  plate  into 
a  dust  trap.  The  best  and  simplest  plan,  however,  is  to  finish 
off  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  glass  by  polishing  with 
powdered  French  chalk  ;  this,  while  adding  practically  nothing 
to  the  trouble  of  preparation,  gives  a  “hold”  to  the  glass 
surface  which  it  does  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  amply 
suffices  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  plates  having  been  cleaned  and  polished  as  described 
are  carefully  dusted  immediately  prior  to  coating  with  emulsion 
This  operation  requires  a  little  more  care  in  its  performance 
than  is  necessary  when  collodion  containing  only  soluble  iodides 
and  bromides  is  employed,  otherwise  the  tendency  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  to  spread  itself  in  an  uneven  layer  will  ruin 
the  quality  of  the  result.  A  full  quantity  of  emulsion  is  poured 
on  to  the  glass  and  flowed  steadily  and  evenly  over  every 
portion,  care  being  taken  not  to  run  it  twice  over  the  same 
part.  The  surplus  is  then  slowly  drained  back  into  the 
coating-bottle  (or  preferably  into  a  separate  one),  the  plate 
being  meanwhile  subjected  to  a  gentle  rocking  motion,  in  order 
to  cause  the  ridges  which  form  to  coalesce  and  produce  an 
evenly  spread  layer  of  silver  bromide. 

A  highly  important  point  to  be  observed  in  the  coating 
operation  is  the  “  setting  ”  as,  if  this  be  not  properly  attended 
to,  the  plates  will  be  uneven  both  in  quality  and  sensitiveness. 
It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  volatile  solvents  to  evaporate  far 
more  thoroughly  than  is  usual  with  collodion,  indeed,  short  of 
permitting  the  collodion  film  to  become  actually  dry  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overdo  it.  The  emulsion  will  always 
contain  sufficient  water  to  permit  the  plate,  if  coated  in  a 
cool  and  not  too  dry  place,  to  give  off  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
ether  and  alcohol  before  it  commences  to  dry  at  the  edges, 
the  small  proportion  of  water,  with  a  little  alcohol  remain¬ 


ing  behind,  being  sufficient  to  preserve  the  porosity  of  the 
film. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  washing  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  soluble  salts  from  the  film.  If  the  emulsion  contain 
free  silver  it  is  desirable,  if  not  imperative,  that  the  first  two 
or  three  changes  of  water  be  distilled,  or,  at  least,  boiled  and 
filtered  rain-water.  The  washing  should  be  continued  until 
the  water,  upon  testing,  shows  no  sign  of  either  free  silver  <>r 
soluble  bromide  being  present.  It  was  proposed  many  year* 
ago,  and  has  been  more  recently  recommended  that  the  final 
washing  immediately  before  the  application  of  the  preservative, 
be  performed  with  hot  water  in  order  the  more  fully  to  open 
the  pores  of  the  collodion  film.  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  such  result  occurs,  and  practically  we  have  never  derived 
any  special  advantage  from  such  a  course.  I  he  employment 
of  hot  water  may  more  thoroughly  remove  the  soluble  salts  in 
a  given  time  than  is  the  case  when  cold  is  used,  aud  may  thus 
indirectly  conduce  to  sensitiveness;  but  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  of  hot  water  seems  to  be  that  by  warming  the  plate 
it  will  prevent  the  latter  chilling  the  gelatine  emulsion,  and  so 
ensure  a  more  complete  penetration. 

With  regard  to  the  gelatino-bromide  accelerator,  nothing 
special  need  be  said  as  to  quality,  except  what  has  already  been 
said.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  an  emulsion  which 
is  entirely  useless,  by  itself,  as  a  gelatine  emulsion  (from  t he 
over-softness  or  rottenness  of  the  gelatine)  may  be  successfully 
adapted  to  this  process.  We  have,  indeed,  used  a  completely 
decomposed  emulsion  which  had  become  permanently  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  almost  imperative 
that  heat  be  used  in  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  film,  and  this 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  finely  divided  bromide  of  silver  to 
aggregate  into  uneven  mottled  markings. 

It  is  probable  that  for  this  purpose  an  unwashed  gelatine 
emulsion  might  be  used;  but,  setting  aside  the  saving  * 
trouble  involved  in  the  washing,  it  can  possess  no  advantage 
over  a  washed  emulsion  of  the  ordinary  kind,  it  indeed  it  can 
at  all  approach  it  in  quality  and  result. 

We  have  obtained  the  best  results  by  employing  the  gelatine 
emulsion  of  the  full  strength  (twenty  grains  of  gelatine  to 
tlic  ounce)  applying  it  to  the  warm  plate,  draining  oft  prett) 
closely,  and  allowing  the  plates  to  set,  if  not  dry  in  a  horizontal 
position.  If  placed  in  an  upright  position  to  drain,  the 
gelatine,  as  the  plate  cools,  sets  in  a  film  of  uneven  thickness, 
which  causes  great  want  of  uniformity  both  in  sensithencss 
and  quality  in  different  portions  of  the  plate.  1  he  emulsion  is 
applied  to  the  washed  collodion  film  by  pouring  it  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  collodion,  the  first  portion  so  applied  bung 
poured  off  into  a  separate  bottle  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
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the  adherent  water.  A  second  quantity  is  then  applied,  the  sur¬ 
plus  drained  off,  not  too  closely,  and  the  plate  laid  on  its  back 
on  a  tolerably  level  slab  until  the  layer  of  gelatine  has  equalised 
itself  and  set,  after  which  it  can  be  removed  to  a  rack  and  dried 
in  the  perpendicular  position  at  the  normal  temperature.  We 
have  not  found  any  benefit,  but  quite  the  reverse,  to  arise 
from  drying  by  heat.  The  great  tendency  is  to  liquefy  the 
gelatino-bromide  and  cause  it  to  run  into  mottling.  In  drying 
at  the  normal  temperature,  and  in  a  drying-box  or  cupboard  of 
ordinary  construction  for  gelatine  plates,  the  collodio-gelatino 
plates  will  dry  at  the  present  season  in  from  two  to  three  hours. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  comparatively  thick  layer  of  gelatine 
emulsion  of  vory  “  soft  ”  character  may  be  applied  over  a 
collodion  film  without  the  compound  film  exhibiting  any 
tendency  to  frill  afterwards  ;  indeed,  the  collodion  forms  an 
excellent  substratum. 

The  development  of  these  plates  is  conducted,  according 
to  exposure,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
gelatino-bromide,  but,  naturally,  the  operation  involves  some 
minor  differences  which  each  operator  will  readily  observe  for 
himself.  Hero,  for  the  present,  we  leave  the  subject. 

- - - 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

The  admitted  superiority  of  the  reproductions,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery— whether  it  be 
due  to  improved  chemical  methods,  or  the  after-treatment  of 
the  negatives — has  certainly  been  the  means  of  bringing 
prominently  forward  examples  of  what  may  be,  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly  often  is,  accomplished  by  the  latter  method.  Indeed, 
the  examples  which  have  recently  been  exhibited  before  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  clearly  demonstrate  that 
a  great  deal  more  can  be  effected  in  this  direction  than  many 
have  hitherto  imagined. 

Now,  the  improvement  that  may  be  wrought  by  the  after- 
treatment  of  negatives — “  dodging,”  as  it  is  termed  by  many — 
is  not  confined  to  those  of  works  of  art  alone,  but  is  equally 
applicable  in  the  case  of  negatives  from  nature ;  and  it  is  to 
this  point  we  now  direct  attention.  Few  negatives  are  so  very 
perfect  that  they  cannot  be  somewhat  improved  by  a  little 
after-treatment — and  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  one  is  so  bad  that 
skilful  manipulation  will  not  enable  at  least  a  passable  print  to  be 
obtained.  Qur  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  at  once,  are 
chiefly  intended  for  amateurs,  as  the  treatment  about  to  be 
described  is  tolerably  well  known  to,  and  practised  by  most, 
professional  photographers.  With  amateurs,  the  retouching,  or 
“dodging,”  of  landscape  negatives  is  but  little  practised.  Hence, 
if  a  negative  fails  to  yield  fairly  good  impressions,  it  is  usually 
rejected  forthwith. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  landscape  negative,  such  as  an 
amateur  frequently  finds  amongst  his  collection.  It  is  one,  we 
will  imagine,  in  which  the  foreground  is  of  a  very  dark  foliage, 
while  in  the  distance  there  are,  say,  some  conspicuous  white 
buildings,  but  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  dark  fore¬ 
ground  is  far  too  great  to  yield  anything  but  what  is  known  as 
a  “  black-and-white  ”  print.  This  result  may  be  caused,  either 
by  under-exposure  of  the  negative  in  the  first  instance,  by  un¬ 
skilful  development,  by  over  intensification,  or  by  the  whole 
combined.  When  a  negative  of  this  character  is  met  with, 
the  obvious  method  of  dealing  with  it,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  to  at  once  discard  it,  and  take  another. 
'This,  however,  is  not  always  practicable,  and  we  shall  assume 
it  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 


If  a  negative  such  as  described  be  carefully  examined,  it  will 
often  be  found  that,  if  the  foreground  were  printed  by  itself,  a 
fairly  good  print  might  be  obtained,  so,  also,  would  be  tho  caw 
if  the  distance  and  white  buildings  were  printed  by  themselves. 
But,  when  printed  as  a  whole,  and  the  printing  is  stopped  when 
the  foreground  is  dark  enough,  there  will  be  no  detail  in  the 
lights,  and  if  these  be  fully  printed  out,  then  the  foreground,  and 
deep  shadows  will  be  little  more  than  a  buried  black  mass,  devoid 
of  all  detail  whatever. 

If  presentable  prints  are  to  be  obtained  from  such  a  negative 
as  this,  it  is  clear  that  either  the  denser  portions  must  bo 
reduced,  or  the  weaker  ones  strengthened.  Different  methods— 
and  successful  ones  too — have  been  suggested  for  locally  reduc¬ 
ing  the  intensity  and  negatives;  but,  until  experience  is 
acquired  in  working  them,  many  would  hesitate  to  risk  the  loss 
of  an  irreplaceable  negative,  notwithstanding  its  shortcomings. 
Or  it  may  happen  that  the  negative  has  already  been  varnished; 
therefore,  we  must  rely  upon  the  strengthening  of  the  shadows, 
so  as  to  bring  them  in  harmony  with  the  lights  without  incuring 
any  risk  to  the  negative  itself. 

Assuming  it  is  an  extreme  case  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  wc 
first  coat  the  back  of  the  negative  with  plain  collodion,  to  which 
is  added  a  small  quantity  of  some  colouring  matter — say,  just 
sufficient  aurine  to^give  the  film  the  faintest  possible  lemon  tint 
when  spread  upon  glass.  When  the  collodion  is  dry  the  film  is 
removed  from  all  parts,  except  the  deepest  shadows,  with  the 
point  of  a  penknife.  Next  a  coating  of  matt  varnish  is  applied 
over  the  collodion  ;  this,  when  dry,  is  in  turn  scraped  away  from 
all  the  densest  portions,  leaving  it  on  the  shadows  and  middle 
tints,  as  required.  If  the  negative  be  now  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that  far  greater  harmony  exists  throughout  than  bofore ; 
but  the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  probably  still  too  thin.  This 
we  must  deal  with  next. 

The  negative  is  now  held  up  to  the  light,  or  preferably,  put 
upon  a  retouching  desk,  and  the  fine  details  carefully  gone  over 
with  a  H-B  orH  black-lead  pencil,  on  the  matt  varnish.  The  bolder 
ones  may  be  strengthened  with  a  paper  stump,  very  sparingly 
charged  with  plumbago.  The  sparkling  lights,  on  the  foliage, 
had  best  be  intensified  with  the  pencil  on  the  face  of  the  negative. 
Finally,  over  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  negative  is  strained 
and  secured  at  the  edges,  a  piece  of  mineral  or  thin  tracing 
paper,  and  from  this  the  extreme  high  lights  are  carefully  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  penknife.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  just  touch 
the  cut-out  edges  with  gum -water.  This  secures  the  paper 
to  the  glass,  and  renders  the  edges  more  transparent,  thus 
preventing  their  showing  as  an  abrupt  line  in  the  print.  A 
negative  treated  in  this  manner,  will  take  longer  to  print  than  it 
did  originally — because  all  the  weaker  parts  have  been  intensified 
— though  not  longer  than  would  have  been  required  to  secure 
the  detail  in  the  lights,  had  they  been  fully  printed  regardless 
of  the  shadows. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  we  have, 
as  we  have  said  before,  taken  an  extreme  case  ;  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  tinted  collodion,  matt  varnish,  and  paper,  are 
all  required.  Usually,  unless  the  negative  be  very  bad  indeed, 
all  that  is  requisite  may  be  secured  with  the  matt  varnish 
and  paper  alone.  In  the  foregoing  example,  the  negative  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  possess  excessive  contrast;  but,  had  it  been  the  opposite 
— it  lacked  contrast — then  the  proceeding  would  have  been 
reversed.  Instead  of  the  backing  being  removed  from  the  lights, 
it  must  be  carefully  scraped  away  from  the  shadows,  leaving 
the  different  films  on  the  lights,  and  middle  tints,  where 
required,  and  these  may  be  further  strengthened  with  the  pencil. 
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Of  course  this  method  of  improving  inferior  landscape  nega¬ 
tives  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  to  negatives  of  interiors,  which  veiy  fiequently 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  manipulation  to  render  them 
satisfactory.  This  plan  has  the  further  advantage,  that  if  the 
work,  when  finished,  does  not  prove  altogether  satisfactoi),  it 
can  easily  be  removed— leaving  the  negative  as  it  was  originally 
— so  that  it  can  be  commenced  afresh. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  all  negatives,  tlms 
treated,  must  be  printed  in  the  shade,  otherwise  the  sophis¬ 
tication  may  show  in  the  print.  We  shall  probably  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  manipulation  of  negati\ cs 
on  some  future  occasion, 

- - — + - 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  Mr.  May  all,  j  un., 
described  Gray’s  microscope,  a  most  ingenious  invention,  devised  many 
years  ago,  and  which,  at  a  ridiculously  small  cost,  produced  a  simple 
microscope  of  considerable  power.  A  brass  plate  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick  was  drilled  with  a  hole  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
one  side  being  countersunk  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  and  the 
other  to  about  half  that  extent.  A  drop  of  water  was  then  put  into 
each  countersunk  space,  and  a  double  microscope  of  great  power  le- 
sulted.  Such  a  microscope  would  be  available  for  many  photographic 
purposes,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  lens  capable  of  taking  a  good 
photograph  might  not  bo  constructed  upon  somewdiat  similar  lines. 
Made"  with  shallow  curves,  of  Canada  balsam,  the  aperture  forming 
a  diaphragm,  it  might  be  capable  of  taking  a  respectable  picture.  It 
would,  however,  scarcely  do  for  the  tourist, 


A  correspondent  enquiring  where  he  can  purchase  solid  biomine, 
which  he  has  lately  read  is  now  obtainable  in  commerce,  ofters  a  good 
example  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  those  common  pseudo-scientitic 
titles  such  as  this  is  evidently  an  example  of.  Bromine  is  on  v  a 
product  of  the  century,  still  enough  is  known  of  it  to  enable  us  o 
assert,  at  any  rate,  that  it  does  not  exist  uncombined  in  the  solid  form, 
and  is  about  as  likely  to  be  so  obtained  as  is  iodine  in  the  liquid  state. 
We  learn  that  there  has  been  introduced  into  trade  a  substance  bearing 
the  above  high-sounding  title,  but  it  simply  consists  of  infusorial  ear  i 
impregnated  with  bromine,  which  is  then  compressed  into  cubes  01 
little  sticks.  It  is  thus  a  portable  preparation  of  bromine,  like  dyna¬ 
mite  is  of  nitro-glycerine,  a  similar  medium  being  used  in  each  ca.-e. 
Further  it  is  intended  to  be  used  not  for  chemical  but  for  disinfecting 
purposes.  _ _ 

Glycerine  has  many  uses  in  photography  besides  its  employment  m 

the  developing  solution  according  to  Mr.  Edwards  formula,  iu  iaw 

seen  it,  for  example,  used  to  take  away  the  brittleness  of  glue  w  u  n  .  a 
latter  has  been  used  to  attach  flexible  bodies  together.  I  hus  m  si  cm  u|n 
vignette  glasses,  when  they  are  adopted,  to  the  paper  or  can  ma>  y 
which  it  is  usual  to  attach  them,  a  contributor  informs  us  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  glue  and  glycerine  is  unequalled;  till  he  adopted  it,  lie  s  a  es,  m 
glasses  were  always  coming  loose,  while  now  lie  has  no  trou  i  e  w  u 
ever  from  this  cause.  Some  few  years  ago  vignetters  made  entire  3  m 
carbon  tissue  were  introduced — we  have  seen  little  of  them  since— am 
the  requisite  degree  of  flexibility  was  given  by  the  addition  of  a  lit  e 
glycerine.  These  vignetters  were  very  pretty,  but  we  presume  the  price 
was  against  them.  A  less  known  characteristic  of  glycerine  is  the 
power  it  has  of  dissolving  certain  chemicals  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  quite  remarkable,  salts  being  dissolved  in  quantities  far  beyond  w  iat 
water  is  capable  of  taking  up.  Thus,  glycerine  will  take  up  its  own 
weight  of  borax,  but  water  only  one  twentieth  of  its  weight.  vi- 
chloride  of  iron  will  dissolve  in  half  its  weight  of  glycerine,  which  is 
capable  also  of  taking  up  bromine,  iodine,  chloride  of  potassium,  sodium, 
the  fixed  alkalis,  some  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  a  large  num  iei  o 
neutral  salts.  A  small  quantity  added  to  the  pure  carbolic  acid  liquilie 
by  heat  renders  it  permanently  liquid,  and  thus  available  for  a  num  x  1 
of  purposes. 


Among  a  variety  of  objects  of  high  interest  exhibited  at  the  R  yal 
Society’s  conversazione  held  on  the  10th  instant,  Mr.  A.  A.  Common's 
exhibits  of  star-charting  by  photography  drew  consul ••  ruble  attention. 

They  consisted  of  enlargements  from  negauv<  il .  ear  and  the 

year  before.  _ 

Two  da  vs  afterwards  examples  of  a  similar  class  of  work  in  a  different 
direction  were  presented  to  the  Itoy&l  Agronomical  S*x  iet\’.  llie-* 
consisted  of  proofs  of  the  photographs  mentioned  by  us  last  week  as 
having  been  taken  by  the  brothers  Henry  at  the  Pari*  Observatory,  b\ 
the  apparatus  specially  constructed  for  stellar  photography.  The 
particular  object  chosen  was  a  portion  of  the  Milky  M  a  3  t  >ken  "ith 
an  exposure  of  one  hour.  I  hesc  pictures  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
a  revolution  in  star-charting. 


The  Government  astronomer  of  New  South  M  ales  told  a  good  st-.rv 
of  the  way  things  were  managed  before  his  appointment.  fI  he  element 
of  time  in  astronomical  data  is,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  all- 
important:  and  to  ascertain  the  true  time  fora  place  i-  ft  matter  of  n  » 
.-light  difficulty,  though  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  have  only  to 
the  time-ball  fall  to  know  the  moment  of  midday  to  the  utnu  -t  exacti¬ 
tude,  and  to  he  always  sure  of  its  correctness.  At  South  Australia  a 
gun  was  fired  every  day  at  one  o’clock,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  a 
chronometer-maker  in  the  town  set  his  chronometers  by  the  g  in,  an  t 
the  man  who  fired  the  gun  would  for  long  period-  take  hi-  tine-  f;  nr 
the  chronometer-maker’s  window. 


Thebe  are  certain  subjects  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  g<  t 
successful  photomicrographs,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  tie- 
objects  themselves  in  a  good  state  for  photographing;  sections  of  tie- 
retina  of  the  eye,  for  example,  are  very  liabl-  to  be  tom  by  l 
ordinary  methods  of  preparation.  At  a  meeting  of  th e  S 
Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  Stallard  showed  an  ingenious  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty.  He  soaks  the  tissue  in  strong  gum-water,  and 
then  freezes  the  mass  by  means  of  ether  spray  inject.-l  into  a  zinc 
receptacle,  into  which  the  tissue  is  placed.  The  previous  impregna¬ 
tion  by  gum  prevents  crystallisation  taking  place,  and  the  tr-  /.-  u  m 
can  be  cut  into  slices  of  the  utmost  fineness. 


A  writer  in  the  English  Mechanic  proposes  a  new  use  for  the 
radiometer.  While  not  actually  describing  a  method  of  using  this 
instrument  for  hygrometry,  he  argues  the  possibility  of  so  doing. 
He  considers  that  it  is  acted  upon  by  two  sets  of  radiations— there 
direct  from  the  sun,  and  those  coming  indirectly  from  tin*  ma—  f 
aqueous  vapour  ever-present  in  the  atmosphere  which  perpetually 
gives  off  a  portion  of  the  radiation  that  it  is  continually  ahsartinge 
We  now  and  then  come  across  a  radiometer  in  a  photographers 
studio;  but  we  think  it  is  there  only  as  a  philosophical  toy-  A  -  such 
it  is,  we  are  afraid,  likely  to  remain;  it  has  never  yet  been  or 
practical  utility  for  calculating  exposures,  and  we  think  it  Mill  l" 
probable  that  it  will  come  into  use  as  a  weatker-glas*,  nwlgu  t.u: 
latest  suggestion  for  its  use  in  that  direction. 


new  metallic  compound  has  been  introduced,  whirh  may  be -  f 
nice  for  coating  the  rollers  and  beds  of  photographic  lolling 
achines,  which  are  reliable,  the  one  to  becom  •  rusted,  and  t 
have  its  surface  destroyed,  unless  particular  care  >  ta  ni  t 
•eserve  them.  The  alloy  is  called  by  its  inventor  platinoid,  and 
•acticallv,  German  silver  with  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of 
m>*sten  metal.  It  is  made  by  adding  phosphide  of  tungMen  in  th- 
ret  place,  to  a  portion  of  the  copper.  The  nickel  is  next  added,  ami 
wi  the  zinc  and  the  remainder  of  the  copper.  The  mixture  require- 
»  be  re-fused  more  than  once,  and  during  the  process  the  pboj-honis 
ud  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tungsten  onginally  added  are 
“moved  aa  scoria,.  In. he  end  .here  is  obtiuned  a  beautiful  y 

ietal,  the  so-called  platinoid  (another  pseudoscientific  ten.  .  •  • 

-hen  polished,  is  stated  to  be  scarcely  discernible  from  silver. 
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Samples  of  the  alloy  have  been  left  exposed,  unprotected,  to  the 
ordinary  town  atmosphere,  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  power  of  resisting  the  tarnishing  influence  of  the  air 
of  a  large  town.  Nickel  silver,  it  is  not  known  to  everybody,  tarnishes 
very  rapidly,  and  quickly  loses  any  bright  polish  that  may  have  been 
imparted  to  it,  if  it  be  much  exposed  to  damp. 


We  have  not  yet  had  an)’’  wonderful  amount  of  heat  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  indeed  this  has  been  a  very  cold  June ;  still  hot  weather  is 
bound  to  come,  and  following  in  its  train  will  be  complaints  of  frilling 
and  blistering  in  gelatine  negatives.  A  New  York  gentleman  has 
recently  been  explaining  that  lie  got  rid  of  the  tendency  to  frill  by 
raising  his  plates  to  a  high  temperature  before  exposure :  this,  he 
said,  stopped  the  tendency  to  frill,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
sensitiveness.  Another  gentleman  obtained  the  same  results  by 
heating  the  developing  solution;  while  yet  another  has  stated  that  a 
preliminary  soaking  in  chrome  alum  solution  was  a  thorough  deter¬ 
rent,  and  did  not  interfere  with  sensitiveness,  though  it  caused  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  image. 


Thebe  is,  however,  one  plan  the  simplest  of  all,  which  we  brought 
before  our  readers  some  time  ago,  but  which  will  well  bear  repetition  at 
the  approach  of  such  a  frill-provoking  period  of  the  year.  The  method 
simply  consists  in  fixing  the  plates  in  a  diluted  hypo-solution,  one  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  strength,  not  more  ;  and  if,  in 
addition,  the  plates  are  allowed  to  drain  for  five  minutes  before 
washing,  frilling  of  a  most  refractory  character  may  in  the  majority 
of  instances  be  entirely  obviated. 

— -  »  -  --- 

THE  INVISIBLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

I  am  obliged  to  Captain  Ab.iey  for  a  reference  to  his  Treatise  on 
Photography  (1878),  of  the  publication  of  which  I  was  previously  un¬ 
aware,  for  information  as  to  his  opinion  about  the  action  of  light  on 
iodide  of  silver.  Therein,  on  page  25,  he  says,  “  It  may  thus  be  stated 
as  a  law  that,  in  order  to  produce  a  change  by  the  action  of  light  in 
silver  iodide,  some  body  must  be  present  which  can  absorb  iodine The 
italics  are  not  mine.  He  also  says  that  “this  law  seems  to  have  been 
first  emphatically  enunciated  by  Vogel,  though  a  claim  has  been  made 
by  Poitevin.” 

In  experimental  support  of  the  above,  he  says  of  a  silvered  glass 
plate  exposed  to  iodine  vapour  : — “  On  exposing  such  a  plate  to  sun¬ 
light,  no  change  is  visible,  nor  can  one  be  brought  to  the  cognisance 
of  the  senses  by  bringing  developing  agents  in  contact  with  it.  If  the 
film  be  not  wholly  converted  into  iodide  this  result  will  not  occur,  as 
the  metallic  silver  is  an  iodine  absorbent.” 

Captain  Abney  probably  found  the  foregoing  experiment  in  old 
books,  and  Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  I  believe  seen  the  same  records  of 
these  and  other  researches  of  the  same  kind  more  than  twenty  years 
ago ;  he  therefore  tried  his  own  experiments  to  learn  the  truth. 
Hence  his  repeated  statements  that  the  previously  published  assertions 
that  light  has  no  action  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  were  erroneous,  and 
to  prove  the  error  he  devised  and  published  the  experiments  to  which 
I  have  invited  attention.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  advanced  his  experiments 
for  the  special  purpose  of  proving  the  old  assertions  about  the  non¬ 
sensitivity  of  pure  iodide  of  silver  to  be  false,  and  he  took  care  to  see 
that  all  the  silver  on  the  plate  was  converted  into  iodide. 

Fortunately,  all  the  points  in  question  are  within  the  range  of 
experiment,  and,  as  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  researches  were  devised  to  clear 
up  points  which  he  stated  to  have  been  previously  in  dispute,  it  is 
improbable  he  will  be  found  to  be  in  error.  If  he  be  accurate  his 
experiment  seems  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  chemical  hypothesis 
of  the  invisible  image.  That  the  image  on  a  plate  of  pure  iodide  of 
silver  should  die  out  in  time,  and  the  plate  be  ready  for  another  im¬ 
pression,  is  an  apparently  insurmountable  bar  to  the  chemical  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Again,  if  the  latter  hypothesis  can  in  no  way  suggest  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  reversed  images  produced  by  the 
long  action  of  light,  it  is  placed  thereby  at  additional  disadvantage. 

In  my  recent  communication  from  St.  Omer  on  the  reversal  of  the 


latent  image,  I  suggested  that  increased  resistance  to  rupture  seemed 
to  take  place  just  as  the  point  of  final  separation  between  the  atom  of 
haloid  and  atom  of  silver,  or  of  sub-iodide  of  silver,  was  reached. 
That  such  resistance,  after  extension,  sometimes  takes  plan, 
not  between  atoms  but  between  molecules,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
behaviour  of  guttapercha  and  indiarubber  under  strain.  They 
stretch  comparatively  easily  under  strain  up  to  a  certain  poiut,  but 
very  greatly  increased  tension  has  to  bo  applied  to  produce  the  final 
rupture.  No  chemical  decomposition  is  involved  in  rupturing  these 
colloids  by  mechanical  strain. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  asked  what  Captain  Abney  means  by  saying 
that  the  alleged  law  was  “  first  emphatically  enunciated  by  Vogel," 
but  Poitevin  made  the  prior  claim.  Were  it  not  known  that  Dr. 
Vogel  is  incapable  of  such  an  act,  the  meaning  might  bo  taken  to  be 
that  Poitevin  actually  made  the  discovery,  but  that  Vogel’s  name  D 
to  be  applied  to  it  because  he  first  uttered  it  authoritatively.  Moral 
objections  exist  to  the  recognition  of  any  persons  as  authorities  in 
photography,  if  they  claim,  as  their  own,  discoveries  previously  made 
by  others,  because  they  promulgate  them  with  a  louder  voice.  In 
matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  give  exact  quotations,  with  dates. 
Those  who  have  made  certain  discoveries  in  photography,  have  no  right 
on  the  ground  of  their  personal  authority,  to  any  claim  to  the 
previous  discoveries  of  others.  This  could  not  have  been  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Captain  Abney,  or  the  act  of  Dr.  Vogel,  so  by  calling  attention  to 
the  possible  interpretation  of  the  dubious  sentence,  an  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  quotation  by  Captain  Abney  of  the  exact  words  of 
Poitevin,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  is  the  originator  of  the  true,  or 
erroneous  theory  of  the  atomic  actions  which  are  the  very  root  and 
foundation  of  all  photographic  effects. 

Captain  Abney’s  answer,  before  the  Photographic  Society,  to  Mr. 
Carey  Lea’s  experiment  is  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image  is  found  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  some  experiments  which  I  made  on  the  effect  of  the 
spectrum  on  mixtures  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  an  account  of  which  is 
published  in  the  Proceecliiujs  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  It  is  there  shown 
that  if  you  have  a  mixture  of  pure  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  and 
expose  it  to  the  spectrum,  that  at  the  place  where  the  iodide  alone  would 
show  the  greatest  action  or  development,  the  image  has  been  destroyed 
by  liberation  of  bromine  from  the  bromide  which  is  in  contact  with  it, 
and  which  is  also  acted  upon  by  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility.  Now  no 
mere  physical  theory  of  the  photographic  image  would  account  for  this. 
Instead  of  the  developed  image  being  almost  nil  at  this  particular  part  of 
the  spectrum  it  would  be  increased  in  intensity,  and  such  increased 
intensity  is  to  be  found  if  the  two  be  exposed  in  the  presence  of  silver 
nitrate,  which  will  take  up  the  bromine  and  iodine  liberated  by  light.” 

My  reply  to  this  is,  that  from  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraph,  it  would  seem  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  wa 
exalted  by  the  addition  of  bromide  of  silver,  consequently  there  was 
reversed  image  over  the  region  of  most  actinic  intensity,  and  libera 
tion  of  bromine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  the  memoir  i 
the  Royal  Society  Proceedings  disposes  of  this  apparently  weak  point 
I  am  unable  to  refer  to  it,  no  date  or  page  being  stated.  If  th 
existence  of  the  reversed  image  be  the  true  explanation,  then  I  know 
of  no  hypothesis  by  which,  on  the  chemical  theory,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  successive  reversals  discovered  by  Dr.  Janssen  can  be  explained, 
although  the  vibratory  hypothesis  furnishes  a  possible  solution 
Hence  the  facts  quoted  by  Captain  Abney  as  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  chemical  hypothesis,  actually  weaken  it,  and  tend  to! 
prove  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  vibration. 

Captain  Abney  argues  that  bromine  is  liberated  from  bromide  of 
silver  by  iodine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bromine,  according  to  W.i 
Allen  Miller,  is  the  more  powerful  haloid,  and  will  eject  iodine  from 
many  of  its  combinations  ;  chlorine,  in  its  turn,  has  more  powerful 
affinity  for  bases  than  either  bromine  or  iodine.  Captain  Abney,  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  argument,  says  in  his  Treatise  on 
Photography,  that  more  heat  is  generated  in  the  combination  of 
iodine  with  silver,  than  in  the  combination  of  bromine  or  chlorine 
with  silver,  therefore  the  former  is  less  easily  decomposed  by  light  0* 
other  agents.  This  assertion  again  is  a  scientific  mistake,  because  the 
number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  chlorine  with 
silver  is  89*2,  in  the  combination  of  bromine  with  silver  27*7,  and  in 
the  combination  of  iodine  with  silver  only  19*7.  These  figures  are  those 
of  that  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority,  l’rofessor  Dewar,  who 
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ilso  gives  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of 
•hlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  with  ten  other  metals;  in  every  case  the 
.•hlorine  attacks  the  metal  with  more  force  than  the  bromine,  and  the 
bromine  with  more  force  than  the  iodine.  The  non-decomposabilitv 
>f  iodide  of  silver  by  light,4  is  therefore  not  due  to  the  supposed 
higher  chemical  stability  of  the  salt,  as  compared  with  the  stability  of 
bromide  of  silver;  iodide  of  silver  is  the  weaker  combination  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Sutton  found  out  that  with  very  pure  collodion  and  an 
extremely  pure  nitrate  bath,  iodide  of  silver  gave  excessively  rapid  anti 
^ood  results  by  the  wet  process ;  a  collodion  containing  a  little  bromide 
in  addition  to  the  iodide  would  bear  more  rough  usage,  but  he 
thought  it  to  be  less  rapid ;  chloride  of  silver  was  the  slowest  of  all. 
Iodised  collodion  will  sensitise  quickly  in  a  weak  silver  bath ;  a 
bromised  collodion,  with  no  iodide,  requires  much  longer  immersion 
and  a  much  stronger  bath,  and  chlorised  collodion  requires  still  more 
strength  of  bath  and  length  of  immersion.  These  actions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  relative  stability  of  the  silver  haloid  salts,  and 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  best  method  of  utilising  iodides  in  dry 
plates  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

At  all  events  Captain  Abney  is  in  error  in  his  supposed  facts  in  the 
spectrum  experiment ;  but  whether  iodine  be  assumed  to  expel 
bromine,  or  bromine  to  expel  iodine,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  on 
the  chemical  hypothesis  efface  the  invisible  image  ;  because,  supposing 
a  double  action  to  take  place,  the  equivalent  of  the  first  reduced  alleged 
sub-salt  of  silver  must  nevertheless  be  secondarily  reduced  for  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  accompanying  salt,  otherwise  force  would  be  lost  and 
not  transformed,  which  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea's  experiment  with  pure  iodide  of 
silver  upon  plain  glass,  it  matters  little  whether  an  undetected 
absorbent  of  iodine  be  assumed  to  be  present.  The  vapour  of  water 
or  organic  motes  in  the  air  may  be  assumed  to  exercise  some  such 
influence  in  a  feeble  degree.  The  point  is,  that  here  is  a  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  not  decomposable  by  direct  sunlight,  yet  capable  in  a  few 
moments  of  receiving  the  impression  of  a  developable  photographic 
image  under  a  negative.  If  it  be  not  developed,  but  placed  aside  for 
a  time  in  the  dark,  the  image  dies  out,  and  the  plate  is  ready  to 
receive  a  new  impression,  despite  any  unnoticed  assistance  to  chemical 
decomposition  it  may  have  received  from  the  unsuspected  presence  of 
an  iodine  absorbent.  If  the  chemical  hypothesis  be  true,  how  does 
the  lost  iodine  get  back  to  the  plate  to  restore  the  latter  to  its 
original  condition,  ready  for  a  fresh  exposure  ?  If  a  little  iodine  is 
driven  off  by  brief  exposure  under  a  negative,  why  does  not  direct 
sunshine  drive  off  plenty,  and  produce  a  darkening  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  bromide  and  the  chloride  of  silver  ? 

One  remark  made  by  Captain  Abney  is  highly  creditable.  He  says 
that  he  has  “  made  a  mistake,”  and  that  the  evidence  for  the  chemical 
hypothesis  “  is  not  strong.”  This  displays  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  for 
to  fight  for  one’s  particular  notions  instead  of  weighing  evidence 
without  bias,  is  not  science,  but  indicative  of  the  dogmatism  of  the 
uncultured. 

I  have  just  begun  to  write  a  book  on  photography,  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  invisible  image  necessarily  demands  attention  at  the 
outset,  therefore,  in  order  that  I  may  in  no  way  unconsciously  mis¬ 
interpret  the  views  of  Captain  Abney,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would 
make  known,  say  in  two  paragraphs,  what  is  his  explanation  of  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
reversal  of  the  photographic  image  upon  the  chemical  hypothesis, 
these  being  at  present,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  rocks  on  which  the 
chemical  hypothesis  splits.  Against  that  hypothesis  I  have  no  pre¬ 
judice  whatever,  but  am  unable  to  accept  it  with  those  two  impedi¬ 
ments  unremoved.  Should  the  two  difficulties  be  removed,  the  whole 
subject  will  stand  open  for  reconsideration.  No  such  difficulties,  so 
far  as  I  know,  oppose  the  vibrator}'  hypothesis,  under  which  all  the 
known  phenomena  of  photography,  drop  easily  into  their  proper 
places.  Captain  Abney  says:  “  I  should  be  glad  of  hearing  any  single 
experiment  which  can  be  explained  by  the  vibration  theory,  and 
which  cannot  as  easily,  and  in  all  probability  be  better  explained  by 
the  chemical  theory.”  I  accept  the  challenge  and  give  him  the 
experiment  of  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  familiar 
experiment  of  the  reversal  of  the  latent  image. 

W.  II.  Harrison. 


MEANS  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  ESTIMATION 
OF  EXPOSURES. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  in  The  British  Journal  or 
Photography  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance  which  the  photographer 
may  gain  from  “  tables  of  exposures  "  in  estimating  the  length  <>f  time 
that  the  cap  should  be  kept  off  the  lens. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  my  own  or  anv  particular 
set  of  tables,  hut  to  show,  if  I  can,  that  such  aids  may  be  really 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  what  is  the 
limitation  of  their  usefulness. 

The  argument  brought  forward  by  those  who  decrv  the  use  of 
tables  almost  always  amounts  to  this — no  set  of  tables  can  form  an 
absolute  guide,  therefore  it  is  best  to  do  without  them  altogether,— 
which  seems  to  me  equivalent  to  saying,  that  as  no  line  can  be  drawn 
mathematically  straight,  the  draughtsman  should  discard  the  aid  of 
the  ruler  or  “  straight  edge.” 

Some  little  time  ago,  a  photographer  was  attempting  to  point  out  to 
me  the  total  uselessness  of  my  own  or  any  other  tables,  or,  in  fact,  any 
aid  except  “experience”  in  estimating  exposures. 

“Now  look  at  what  I’ve  done  to-day.  I  had  to  take  six  negatives 
of  a  statue  from  different  points  of  view,  and  I  had  to  give  a  diff.-rent 
exposure  in  each  case  because  of  the  lighting,  from  two  to  six  x-conds 
altogether.  Where  would  your  tables  have  come  in  there  r  ’’ 

To  this  I  bad  no  reply,  and  left  my  friend  triumphant. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  table  which  I  wrote  some  years  ago, 
and  which  was  printed  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photography, 
and  which  has  since  been  reproduced  in  The  Almanac,  and  in  oth<  r 
places,  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  was  so  far  a<  I  am  aware;  but.  in 
any  case,  no  great  credit  attaches  to  the  matter,  as  the  table  could 
have  been  constructed  by  any  one  who  had  had  any  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  modern  dry  plates.  The  only  question 
is  whether  it  is  tolerably  accurate.  I  felt  no  incon-iderable  diffidence 
on  this  point  when  first  it  was  issued,  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.  Since  then  I  have 
received  evidence  that  the  accuracy  is  within  that  which  might  bo 
expected ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  approximation  to  accuracy  is  a* 
close  as  is  possible,  with  all  the  variables  connected  with  the  subj»*ct. 
A  total  stranger  wrote  to  me  some  little  time  since.  “A  few  days  ago 
I  returned  here  from  the  English  Lake  district,  having  taki*n  over 
seventy  views  under  most  varied  conditions,  with  exposures  based  as 
rigidly  as  possible  on  those  given  in  your  table,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  lost  one  through  false  exposure.  ’ 

I  would  now  say  a  few  words  on  t lie  table  compiled  by  Ur.  Scott. 
Its  object  is  to  give  the  relative  intensities  of  the  li:/ht  at  each  hour 
of  the  day,  in  each  month  of  the  year;  my  table  of  exposures  having 
been  for  the  best  light  of  the  best  time  of  year  only.  The  compilation 
of  Ur.  Scott’s  table  must  certainly  have  involved  a  much  more  laU  ri- 
ous  series  of  observations  than  that  of  mine  did,  and  I  consider  it  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  estimation  of  exposures. 

Now  let  us  see  of  what  degree  of  definiteness  18  the  information  that 
we  get  from  the  combined  use  of  the  two  tables  referred  to*  M  e  can 
if  the  sun  be  shining — and  it  is  not  usual  to  pursue  landscape  work 
when  it  is  not — sav  that  the  exposure  for  a  subject  of  such  and  surli 
a  nature  not  greatly  different  from  that  on  which  we  are  operating, 
with  the  stop  we  are  using  at  the  time  of  day,  and  season  at  which  «c 
are  working,  and  with  plates  of  average  rapidity,  should  be  so  m«n\ 
seconds.  The  only  matters  left  to  the  judgment  me  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plates.  Me  must  judge  to  which  of 
the  headings  of  the  columns  the  landscape  most  nearly  approximate 
and  we  must  know  something  of  the  speed  of  our  plates;  as  I  ha\e 
said  my  own  table  was  constructed  for  plates  of  average  eensiii\encs>, 
that  is  to  sav  those  giving  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  the  sensitometer. 

Now,  sturdy  the  amount  of  assistance  that  we  have  gain.  d  front  the 
tables  is  considerable,  and  the  information  which  they  gite  us,  if  n  t 
absolute,  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  which  was  to  be  had  from  the 
older  handbooks  and  text-books.  Here  are  a  couple  of  quotations 
taken  from  the  first  two  such  hooks  that  I  can  lay  my  hands  on. 
think  the  reader  will  agree  that  the  amount  of  information  convex  <. 
to  the  beginner  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 

“Select  an  object  in  clear  sunshine.  M  ith  such  a  view  at.  su 
ordinary  landscape  lens,  I  used  to  give  four  to  six  minutes  wit  i  t  v, 
smallest  stop  of  the  lens. 
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“  The  time  of  exposure  can  only  he  gained  by  experience ;  but  the 
beginner  may  try  with  a  medium  stop  on  a  landscape,  an  exposure  of 
ten  or  twenty  seconds.” 

When  I  first  took  up  photography,  I  experienced  myself  the  want  of 
some  guide,  even  ever  so  imperfect,  to  assist  me  in  judging  the  length 
of  exposure  to  give.  Indeed,  the  table  to  which  I  have  already 
several  times  referred,  is  a  modification  of  one  which  I  constructed  for 
my  own  use  a  few  weeks  after  I  took  my  first  wet-plate  negative,  after 
having  searched  vainly  in  all  directions  for  some  light  on  the  subject. 

I  am  often  asked  why  I  do  not  emphatically  state  for  what  particular 
sensitiveness*  of  plate,  as  indicated  by  the  standard  sensitometer,  my 
table  was  compiled.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  care  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  sensitometer  is  because,  although  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
general  usefulness  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  when  used  with  intel¬ 
ligence,  I  cannot  accept  it  as  an  absolute  measure  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  plate  in  the  camera.  Plates  showing  the  same  sensitometer 
number  may  require  in  the  camera  very  different  exposures  to  produce 
that  somewhat  indefinite  article  “a  correct^ -exposed  negative.” 
Farther  than  this,  the  ratio  of  camera  sensitiveness  in  two  plates  of 
greatly  different  rapidity,  is  very  seldom  that  which  is  indicated  by 
the  sensitometer.  The  truth  is,  that  there  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  no 
common  factor  whereby  to  compare  accurately  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
'  slow  ”  and  a  “  rapid  ”  plate,  because  they  give,  as  a  rule,  with 
any  exposures  images  of  totally  different  character.  It  is  as  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  accuracy  that  one  is  so  many  times  more  sensitive 
than  another,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  certain  red  light  is  so  many 
times  more  “  powerful  ”  than  another  certain  blue  light. 

I  shall  try  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  taking  an  example.  We 
will  suppose  that  we  have  two  samples  of  plates,  one  of  which  gives 
15s  on  the  sensitometer,  whilst  the  other  gives  a  very  faint  23°, 
what  some  would  call  2 2§.  The  first  will  be  a  somewhat  slow  plate, 
the  second  a  very  rapid  one.  According  to  the  method  of  calculating 
with  the  sensitometer  the  second  plate  is  eight  times  more  rapid  than 
the  first,  and  it  is  true  that  to  get  the  same  figure  of  the  sensitometer — 
224° — on  the  first  plate  as  on  the  last,  will  require  an  exposure  of 
eight  times  normal.  But  now  let  this  longer  exposure  be  given  to 
the  slower  plate,  so  as  to  get  22^°,  and  let  the  two  after  development 
and  fixing  be  compared.  It  will  be  found  that  although  in  each  case 
the  last  figure  visible  "will  be  the  same,  the  character  of  the  two 
images  is  very  different.  The  slow  plate  will  show  the  squares,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  from  the  highest  visible,  with  great  vigour, 
compared  with  the  rapid  plate.  In  the  camera  no  two  exposures 
whatever,  will  give  with  the  two  samples  of  plates,  two  precisely 
similar  negatives.  It  is  probable  that  to  get  with  each  “  a  good 
negative,”  will  necessitate  with  the  slow  plate  an  exposure  only  four 
or  five  times  as  long  as  with  the  rapid  plate.  With  the  slow  plate, 
and  with  most  subjects,  the  “  good  and  correctly  exposed  negative  ” 
may  show  absolutely  clear  glass  in  the  deepest  shadows.  That  is  to 
say,  the  shadow  detail  may  be  strong  enough  to  print  whilst  some 
glass  still  remains  quite  clear.  To  get  detail  strong  enough  to  print 
in  the  case  of  the  rapid  plate  will  probably  necessitate  the  pushing  of 
exposure  until  there  is  a  perceptible  veil  in  the  deepest  shadows. 

Roughly  speaking,  plates  which  show  15°  of  the  sensitometer, 
will  require  double  the  exposures  of  my  table.  Those  showing  17°  or 
18°  will  do  with  the  exposures  given ;  those  showing  21°  or  22°  will  do 
with  one  half  those  exposures,  and  those  showing  25°  will  do  with  a 
quarter.  W.  Iv.  Burton. 

• - - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  adjourned  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Bird’s  paper  upon  Messrs. 
Braun’s  photographs  of  the  National  Gallery  pictures  was  of  a  highly 
interesting  character,  both  from  the  subject-matter,  and  from  the 
great  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  those  gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  it ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  much  could  be 
learnt  from  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  there  were  yet 
sufficient  data  given  to  form  a  starting  point  for  future  experimenters. 
The  suggestion  recently  made  in  the  leader  columns  of  The  British 
Journal  of  PiiOTOGRArHY  that  an  undoubted,  untouched  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  original  should  be  placed  in  the  stereoscope,  side  by  side 
with  a  picture  by  Messrs.  Braun  from  the  same  subject,  with  the 
expectation  that  portions  would,  if  they  had  been  tampered  with, 
appear  elevated  above  the  surrounding  parts,  just  as  apparent 


duplicates  of  letter  press  printing  take  various  levels  when  so  viewed 
seems  to  be  of  value;  has  any  one  tried  it  1  wonder  ?  Still,  there 
is  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Braun  that  the  negatives  are  not  unduly 
retouched.  Do  Messrs.  Braun,  however,  possibly  allude  to  the  final 
negative,  if  that  used  for  making  the  prints  be  reproduced,  through 
the  medium  of  a  transparency,  from  the  negative  first  taken  from 
the  paintings?  What  a  deal  of  discussion  would  have  been  saved 
if  only  one  of  the  negatives  had  been  at  hand  for  examination.  It 
would  have  stood  a  good  chance,  though,  of  being  dissected,  like  the 
celebrated  Adam  Salomon  picture  that  was  once  taken  to  pieces  to 
discover  the  secret  of  the  “  art”  it  contained. 

Mr.  Eastlake  and  Sir  F.  Burton’s  opinions  that  “  a  decided  advance 
had  beeen  made,”  as  they  treat  of  results  not  of  processes,  count  for 
nothing  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  skilful  “ dodging,”  retouching,  or 
a  real  advance  in  photographic  processes,  was  the  cause  of  the 
improvement.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Sawyer  said  the  meeting 
“  might  take  it  unofficially  from  him,  that  the  plates  recently  used  by 
Messrs.  Braun  at  the  National  Gallery  were  wet-collodion.  That 
firm  added  certain  substances  to  collodion,  and  Tailfer  mixed  it  with 
emulsion  for  his  dry-plates.”  This  is  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  evening  to  the  discussion,  and  possibly  more  light  may  bo 
thrown  on  the  methods  employed,  when  l)r.  Vogel’s  work,  dealing  with 
this  mode  of  treating  plates,  is  published. 

Two  or  three  statements  have  lately  been  made  which,  as  some 
degree  of  prominence  lias  been  given  to  them,  I  feel  inclined  to  pro¬ 
test  against.  One  is  that  made  in  an  interesting  and  valuable  article 
Mr.  Leon,  “  Pyro  in  excess  does  not  give  density,  hut  the 
contrary.”  I  consider  that  statement,  however  explained,  to  he  totally 
at  variance  with  facts.  I  made  a  note  at  the  time,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Cobb  bears  me  out  in  my  objection.  Statements  of  a 
positive  kind  like  this  are  apt  to  become  accepted  as  truths  unless 
strongly  controverted  at  the  outset.  The  next  assertion  to  which  I 
take  exception,  at  least,  in  the  form  it  is  presented  in  the  printed 
report  of  the  meeting,  is  one  that,  if  not  promulgated,  at  least 
countenanced  by  gentlemen,  of  whose  abilities  and  practical  know¬ 
ledge  I  entertain  the  highest  opinion,  and  which  represents  that 
weak  hypo,  or  cyanide,  acts  more  quickly  than  strong  upon  a 
dry-plate,  a  statement  of  fact  which  it  was  attempted  to  explain  at 
meetings,  both  of  the  Parent  Society  and  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  Let  anyone  take  a  saturated 
solution  of  hypo,  and  fix  half  a  gelatine  plate  in  it,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  same  solution  diluted  (say)  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water,  the  former  will  lose  all  traces  of  bromide  in  far  less  time 
than  the  latter.  Then  again,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ameliorate 
a  negative  by  treating  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide,  and 
washing  off  when  the  effect  is  produced ;  hut  if  a  very  strong 
solution  he  used,  bare  glass  will  be  seen  in  a  very  few  seconds 
wherever  the  solution  is  dropped.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
full  meaning  of  the  assertion  does  not  appear  in  print ;  though,  I  must 
confess,  I  don’t  see  anything  below  the  surface. 

The  discussion  upon  the  height  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  place 
camera-stands  was  decidedly  interesting  :  it  would  not  present  itself 
to  the  ordinary  mind  as  being  a  good  thing  to  place  the  camera 
almost  on  the  ground  when  taking  a  view ;  yet  it  was  clearly  and 
conclusively  shown  that  it  was  of  decided  advantage,  under  some 
circumstances,  so  to  place  the  camera.  There  were  decided  wrinkles 
to  be  gathered  out  of  that  discussion. 

At  the  Leeds  Society  I  was  amusingly  reminded,  by  the  President's 
remarks,  of  an  experience  I  once  heard  a  professional  printer  narrate. 
The  President  said  he  had  a  glass  dish  for  a  great  number  of  years  in 
liis  studio,  which  he  had  used  for  almost  every  process  in  connection 
with  his  business,  without  any  evil  result.  I  wondered  what  the  effect 
would  have  been  if  an  average  employe  bad  had  the  manipulation  of  that 
dish.  To  return  to  the  printer’s  story,  who,  it  appeared,  had  previously 
been  working  at  an  establishment  where  every  separate  operation 
was  carried  on  in  a  dish  specially  devoted  to  it ;  he  went  to  a  new  place, 
and  sensitising  about  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper,  used  them  all  up  during 
liis  first  day’s  printing.  When  he  came  to  tone  in  the  evening  his 
enquiry  for  the  washing-trough  was  met  with  instructions  to  use  the 
dish  be  had  done  his  sensitizing  in.  “  Ah,”  lie  said,  “  I  thought  the 
guv’nor  wanted  to  be  sure  of  having  it  clean  for  morning.”  “Which  is 
the  toning  dish,”  he  asked,  when  ready  to  start  the  next  operation. 
“Oh,  use  the  same  dish.”  This  rather  startled  him  when  he  looked  at 
the  fine  cracks  and  thought  of  silvering  his  paper  the  next  morning. 
However,  he  did  as  he  was  hid  ;  but  bis  equanimity  was  entirely  upset 
when  lie  found  that  one  dish  had  to  do  for  everything — that  the  fixing 
and  final  washing  were  still  to  be  carried  on  in  the  one  and  only  dish. 
“  No  wonder,”  said  lie  with  a  strong  northern  twang,  “  his  pictures  all 
look  so  yallow  in  his  show-cases.”  And  “  no  wonder,”  I,  too,  echo. 

Free  Lance, 
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RETOUCHING  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  known  to  all  photographers,  from  the  most 
experienced  to  the  amateur  of  a  week’s  standing,  that  a  vast  amount 
of  work  can  he  done,  and  frequently  is  done,  on  a  negative  after  the 
ordinary  operations  of  development  and  fixing  are  finished.  1  refer 
more  to  work  done  on  negatives  which,  in  the  matters  of  exposure 
and  development,  leave  nothing  to  he  desired,  m  other  words  to  nega¬ 
tives  technically  perfect.  To  the  landscapist  and  to  the  ordinary 
amateur  even  in  portraiture,  a  negative  after  it,  is  fixed,  cleared, 
washed  and  dried,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  negative  completed; 
at  least  if  a  negative  of  a  landscape  or  an  amateur  s  portrait  requires 
further  work  it  is,  in  all  prohahility,  a  negative  imperfect  in  some 
wav  or  other,  and  that  technically.  But  m  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  portraitist  a  negative,  finished  and  perfect  so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphy  is  concerned,  is  not  hy  any  means  nearly  ready  for  the  printing 
frame';  at  least,  the  professional  portraitist  does  not  hy  any  means 
consider  it  ready,  which  is  perhaps  a  slightly  different  affair.  \N  ne¬ 
ther,  and  to  what  extent,  the  portraitist  ought  to  consider  such  a 
negative  finished  are  the  points  I  now  venture  to  debate  in  these 

^The  retouching,  or  modelling,  or  improving  of  negatives  is  probably 
fairly  assigned  to  the  region  of  taste,  and  wherever  taste  comes  in 
doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  are  sure  to  exist.  In  most  cases  where 
taste  comes  in  extravagances  will  surely  spring  up;  hence  arises  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  matters  of  taste,  namely,  to  find  the  hapny 
medium  between  positive  and  negative  extravagance,  between  tne 
“  whole  loaf  ”  and  “  no  bread ;”  and  of  all  things  in  the  universe,  abstract 
or  concrete,  the  most  difficult  matters  to  discuss  are  those  ot  taste, 
simply  because  no  two  discutants  are  likely  to  be  found  having  tue 
same  opinions  of  taste,  or  the  same  standpoint  in  their  discussion  on 
taste.  We  have  had  innumerable  writers  and  lecturers  on  taste,  y 
no  two  of  them  have  ever  wholly  agreed  upon  a  definition  ot  taste. 
Hence  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  enter  upon  arguments  on 
any  matter  depending  entirely  or  chiefly  upon  individual  taste,  ana 
under  a  sense  of  this  difficulty  and  danger  I  enter  with  trepidation, 
and  diffidence  and  care,  upon  the  discussion  forming  the  burden  oi 

I  think  I  am  seizing  a  not  inopportune  moment  for  these  inquiries, 
and  that  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  a  paper  lately  read 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  by  the  veteran  • 
Wero-e,  elicited  not  onlv  pointed  remarks  from  those  present,  our 
several  criticisms  from  the  public  which  have  since  come  to  my  ears. 

A  paper  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  read  before  the  Edinbui 
Society  some  time  ago,  also  elicited  remarks  of  an  important  natui 
from  those  present,  and  from  others  who  have  debated  tie  ni<  , 
since.  In  the  next  place  I  have  lately  been  privileged  to  see >  the 
opinions  of  several  artists  of  conspicuous  position  on  the  matte 
retouching  in  portraiture,  and  even  of  improving  in  landscape ^  m  p 
and  the  opinions  of  these  artists  have  been  as  sweeping  as  a  1 
can  be;  and  even  in  the  purely  photographic  world,  both  amatti 
professional,  I  have  heard  opinions  expressed  as  utterly  C01]d<P"<  . 
of  every  sort  of  work  upon  a  negative  as  the  opinions  of  he  _<  - 

already^ alluded  to.  That  a  practice  which  I  venture  to  call  universal 
a m on"  the  highest  class  of  portrait  photographers,  men  clainun 
artistic  if  they  claim  to  be  anything  should  be  unhesitatingly  and 
completely  condemned  by  men  who  have  made  tliel*  fa“e  ‘  •  , 

fortune  by  art,  is  surely  a  matter  to  give  us  pause  and  ma  t  .  • 

But  the  consideration  that  most  urgently  has  persuaded  me  to 
these  words  is  of  a  nature  widely  different  from  those  already  state  , 
and  of  a  nature  vastly  more  important  than  public  opinion  <  ^ 

opinion  of  men  who,  however  great,  however  inspired,  may  \r. '  * 
stricted  sense  be  perhaps  called  the  rivals  of  the.  higher  ca.v  1 
grapher.  I  would  not  like  to  be  misunderstood  in  my  last  sentuice. 
Photo"raphy  cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  tne  cie. 
power  which  alone  makes  art  divine,  and  which  alone  shows  the 
divinity  in  true  art;  photography  in  the  highest  sense  canno 
art;  but  photographers  can  and  do  rival  artists  in  these  da 
art  of  conjuring  money  out  of  people’s  pockets,  and  m  t  w 
I  speak  of  the  photographer  and  painter  being  ri\  als.  i  r-_ 

seem  pretty  certain;  first  that  painters  do  not  make  the  mone. 
that  they  used  to  do,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  spe 
luxuries;  and  second,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  pam  eis '  '  1 
photography  abolished.  These  matters  cause  us  to  accep  A%1r  ,  ‘  . 
the  dicta  of  painters  on  our  work ;  and  this  I  say  without  the  s  ig  1  b 
intention  of  reflection  on  a  class  of  men  whom  I  admin  am  t 
more  than  any  class  existing.  I  would  gladly  give  all  1  pof>e?s •  0 
able  to  paint  a  picture,  not  like  a  Millais  or  a  Leighton,  but  tn  <■  ' 

the  “  one  of  the  least  of  these.”  I  fear,  however,  I  am 
I  say  I  have  a  still  more  urgent  reason  for  broaching  this  su  \v  L  ' 
mere  public  or  class  opinion.  I  think  I  shall  probably  stand 


tradicted  when  I  say  that  whatever  he  the  merits  of  retouching, 
whether  it  has  any  merit  or  none,  it  has  of  late  been  carried  to  an 
extent  that  is  altogether  preposterous,  altogether  vicious,  ali-vr-ihcr 
damaging  to  our  credit.  Photography  has  always  piqued  herself  upon 
her  truth,  and  with  reason  for  truth  is  her  crown  jewel ;  but  now, 
herself  incapable  of  lying,  she  has  called  to  her  aid  a  spurious  bastai  1 
handmaiden,  who  decks  her  pure  complexion  with  vile  cosmetics,  dogs 
her  health v  pores  with  noxious  lead,  and  makes  her  maidenhood 
appear  as ‘hardened  brazenness.  What  greater  beautk-  can  our 
maidens  have  than  health  and  expression?  5  et  how  an-  our  really 
beautiful  women  often  pourtrayed?  Lumps  of  pallid  inanimate 
puttv !  Is  not  age  as  beautiful  in  its  own  way  as  youthP  Yet  an 
aired  lady,  or  a  beautiful  old  man,  appears  in  many  photograph-  a*  a 
disgusting  specimen  of  this  world’s  greatest  folly— an  old  person  aping 
the  air  and  manner  of  youth.  No  really  great  old  man  ever  did  a,, 
the  appearance  of  a  youth,  yet  if  some  photographs  of  thegread  old 
men  of  our  day  go  down  to  our  posterity,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
grandson  of  mine  to  write  what  his  grandfather  has  just  written. 

I  do  not  by  anv  means  refer  to  all  the  photographs  produced  in  the 
present  dav.  There  are  many  of  our  leading  nhotr giapliers  who  Hx.w 
themselves  above  this  debasing  trickery.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  partial, 
still  less  to  be  unjust,  hut  this  I  will  say  without  prejudice  to  anvon-  , 
that  the  linest  photographic  portrait,  one  of  the  finest  portraits  of  anj 
kind,  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  one  of  our  very  highly  rj-.-pected 
President  A  mechanical  photographer  may  object  to  the  defin 
(it  was  so  in  my  hearing),  and  p<>s,ibly  otl..-r  similar  oby-cdOM  m*y 
be  raised  to  this  work;  hut  I  don’t  care,  Jam-s  <  Ru-le  r  was  before 
me  not  Jemmy  Glaisher,  the  scientist  not  the  dabbler,  the  man  not  t  be 
mummy.  Yet  it  was  not  an  untouched  negative.  Some  people  might 
call  it  highly  touched.  I  don’t  cave  for  that  either.  W  hatever  work 
was  done  on  that  negative  was  done  with  a  purpose  and  not  Mindly  ; 
whatever  was  put  in  none  of  the  character  was  taken  out ;  whatever 
was  taken  out  no  false  touches  were  put  in.  Phis  is  what  I  venture  to 
call  true  artistic  retouching,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  though 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  this  picture  1  might  have  quoted 
others  of  almost  equal  merit,  though  for  various  reasons  this  picture 

made  the  most  vehement  effect  on  me.  .  , .  ,  T 

Now  I  shall  give  as  an  instance  another  kind  of  picture,  which  1 
very  carefully  examined  not  long  ago.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  well- 
known  and  beautiful  actress.  The  portrait  was  finished  with  aU 
luxe  of  opal,  vignetting,  and  paint.  The  skin  was  smooth, 
like  the  “  snaw-drift,”  the  eyes  gazelle-like  in  softness,  tbedw  ss  p-  r.- ct 
in  sheen  and  texture.  An  artist  of  some  repute  standmy  n«ar  .mo 
called  it  “  pretty.”  And  it  was  pretty  death.  Could  that  beautiful 
woman  die  in  the  midst  of  her  health  and  beauty  and  he  pbotogr 
in  the  rigor  mortis  I  should  believe  that  ph  rtofiraph.  But  I  ki 
to  be  a  representation  of  a  vivacious,  talented,  health}  younj 
whose  photograph  had  been  taken  m  all  her  vivacity  with  her  talent 
"learning  in  her  eves,  her  health  blushing  on  her  cheek,  her  youth 
founding  her  every  limb  and  feature  I  knew  the  photograph  had 
so  represented  her  at  first,  but  now  I  knew  tins  touched-up,  painted 
thin" /mt/.  But  it  lied  “prettily.”  The  paint  was  laid  on  m-clianically 
by  rT deft  band,  the  skin  was  pure,  the  bust  beautifully  r.-un-l.-l.  tin 
outlines  even  were  tolerably  true,  but  the  thing  lied,  been..-  there 
was  no  life,  no  meaning  in  the  face,  no  soul.  Andbbu  1  hinoli.. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ON  A  VARIATION  IN  THE  SIZE  OF  AX  IMAGE  OX 
THE  RETINA  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISTANCE  01*  1HL 
BACKGROUND  ON  WHICH  IT  IS  SEEN. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Lit  n-arr  and  Philosophical  Son  t y. 

Thu  effect  on  the  retina  when  the  eyes  ha\  inten J^rfor 

a  few  seconds  on  a  brightly  illuminated  coloured  object  i-  well  Known, 
the  colour  complimentary  to  the  one  looked  at  .Iw.j,  appear,  t._h«n 

. . .  i,  removed  to  a  colourless  surface  It  ..  dm  * 

common  observation  that  when  the  eves  have  been  ttaeetelto. 
bright  light  for  a  short  time,  the  image  left  on  the  retina  a-  seen  hen 
tlm  eves" are  averted  is  dark:  but  if  the  eves  are  rapidly  opened  and 
close.!  the  image  is  still  seen  bight.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
it  inis  ever  been  noticed  that  this  image  vanes  in  size  »ecnrding  to 
the  distance  of  the  background  to  w  hich  the  eyes  an.  d mvted.^.V 

ss 
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reversed  image  of  the  gas  jets,  it  may  readily  be  seen  as  a  bright 
object  by  rapidly  closing  and  opening  "the  eyeiids.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  image  were  seen  through  a  cone — the  apex  of  the  cone 
being  held  close  to  the  eyes.  In  other  words,  the  effect  is  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspective.  A.  Brothers. 

— - - - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  JOURNEY 
FROM  LONDON  TO  ROME. 

[A communication  to  tlie  Birkenhead  Photographic  Society.] 

To  be  towed  out  stern  first  by  a  dirty  little  tug  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
dignified  way  of  leaving  one’s  native  shore;  yet  such  was  our  fate  on 
sailing  from  the  London  docks  on  board  the  P.  and  0.  s.s.  Malic er, 
February  4th.  The  scene  was  ona.  worthy  of  record,  and  it  formed 
the  subject  of  my  first  photograph.  The  afternoon  was  dull,  and  the 
picture  is  eminently  so.  Our  crew  consisted  mainly  of  cut-throat 
looking,  but  well-meaning,  lascars  and  negroes,  with  a  few  English 
officers  to  manage  them.  We  passed  many  beautiful  subjects  on  the 
Thames,  among  which  the  hay-laden  barges  were  very  picturesque, 
but  drizzling  rain  precluded  photography. 

As  we  neared  the  terrible  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  number  of  passengers 
at  meal-times  diminished,  and  nothing  more  exciting  than  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  the  motley  members  of  our  crew  occurred  until  we  reached 
Gibraltar.  The  weather  in  the  Bay  was  frightful,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  hundred  pounds  would  have  tempted  me  to  take  a  photograph 
during  those  days  of  trial.  As  Ave  past  down  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  we  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine,  aud  life  Avas  once  more 
Avorth  living. 

Permission  has  to  be  obtained  to  photograph  at  Gibraltar.  I  had 
Avritten  from  Liverpool  to  the  Commandant,  and  on  calling  at  his 
office  I  found  the  permit  ready.  It  is  barely  safe  to  photograph 
the  rock  from  a  steamer,  as  the  authorities  have  been  known  to 
observe  the  proceeding  through  a  telescope,  and  to  send  aboard 
and  lia\re  the  photographs  destroyed.  By  dint  of  much  climbing  and 
hard,  hot,  though  enjoyable  Avork,  I  obtained  photographs  from  many 
good  points;  tlm  best  perhaps,  are  those  from  the  signal  station, 
showing  the  precipices  on  the  Mediterranean  side.  Half  Avay  doAvn 
a  sheer  precipice  of  nearly  2000  feet,  a  pair  of  sea  eagles  have  built 
their  nest;  the  ledge  is  just  Avide  enough,  and  through  the 
powerful  telescope  at  the  station,  Ave  could  see  the  mother -bird 
sitting. 

Living  at  Gibraltar  is  very  expensive,  and  Ave  Avished  to  hasten 
on  to  Tangier ;  taking  passage  in  the  new  little  steamer  Gebal  Tank , 
we  arrived  in  Tangier  in  about  three  hours.  Here  A\'e  seemed  to  be 
in  another  Avorld,  and  one  that  Avas  tAvo  thousand  years  behind  our 
own  a  world  peopled  by  Moors,  aa’Iio  stalked  about  in  the  long  Avhite 
bernouse  or  other  turbanned  picturesque  garment,  and  Avhose  habits 
and  customs  constantly  reminded  one  of  Old  Testament  life  ;  women 
passing'  to  and  from  the  Avells  Avith  old  red  Avater  pots  on  their  heads, 
among  Avliom  one  naturally  looked  for  a  Rebecca;  but  alas!  the 
Moorish  Avoman  is  bound  to  keep  her  face  nearly  co\Tered,  and  when 
by  accident  AAre  did  get  a  peep,  the  features  revealed  AA'ere  of  such  a 
miserable  hard-Avorked  type  of  beauty,  that  Ave  felt  no  soitoav  on  the 
covering  up  of  the  same.  The  male  Avater-carrier  filled  the  seAvn-up 
skin  of  a  goaf,  and  toted,  that  along'  on  his  shoulder,  or  else  had  a  pair 
of  skins  over  a  donkey’s  back.  There  were  fine-looking  old  Moors, 
grand  old  men,  whose  apparent  mission  in  life  was  to  walk  leisurely 
about ;  also  negroes  of  good  build  and  blackest  hue,  and  many  Jews. 
Ike  main  street  runs  right  through  the  toAvn,  Avith  a  line  of  shops  on 
either  side ;  these  shops  are  merely  square  dens,  just  large  enough  for 
the  proprietor  to  sit  in  cross-legged,  or  to  lie  doAvn  Avith  his  head  over 
the  doorstep  ;  the  customer  stands  outside  in  the  street. 

The  most  lively  sight  in  Tangier  is  the  “  Soko  ”  or  market-place, 
f-  lnrge  piece  of  ground  abo\~e  the  toAAm.  Here  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  them  living  in 
tents,  also  numbers  of  camels  and  other  animals.  I  took  some 
instantaneous  views  of  the  “  Soko,  ’  but  the  Moor  is  an  aggraA'ating 
individual,  and,  except  collectively,  he  strongly  objects  to°be  photo” 
graphed.  Tou  have  to  be  rapid  in  your  arrangements,  or,  by  the 
lime,  you  are  ready,  your  subjects  have  quietly  decamped.  Their 
l  eligion  forbids  picture-making,  and  the  Moor  has  an  erroneous  idea 
that  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  lens  is  an  evil  eye,  that  will  cause  his 
death  within  a  year  of  the  time  it  has  looked  upon  him.  An 
instantaneous  shutter  with  a  pneumatic  ball  and  tube  is  most  useful, 
for  you  can  then  stand  inadvertently  with  your  hands  behind  your 
back,  gazing  vacantly  about,  and  when  your  victim  unwittingly 
crosses  your  path,  a  squeeze  of  the  ball  and  you  havre  him ;  and  as”he 
does  not  see  the  manoeuvre,  he  probably  survives  the  coming  year, 
feeeing  a  picturesque  AA'ell,  with  many  coming  to  draAV  and  to  converse 


I  pointed  my  camera  at  it;  but  though  I  loitered  round  for  half  an 
hour,  the  wary  Moor  came  not  nigh,  neither  did  his  Avife  nor  child 
consent  to  fill  their  vessels  thereat.  The  next  subject  Avas  a  croAvdi  d 
well  on  the  sea-shore;  but  the  careful  Moor,  valuing  his  life 
more  than  water,  skidaddled  instanter,  and  only  one  or  two  who 
possibly  did  not  observe  their  imminent  danger,  Avere  left.  In  spite 
of  the  Moor,  hoAvever,  I  obtained  many  good  pictures,  comprising 
distant  views  of  Tangier,  photographs  of  the  “  Soko,”  street  vieAvs, 
&c.  The  picture  of  the  Court  of  Justice  is  interesting.  The 
Governor  sits  under  the  arched  front  of  a  room  open  to  the  outer  air; 
the  laAvyers  and  others  are  outside.  A  couple  are  coining  to  have  a 
dispute  settled;  this  Court  Avas  sitting  at  nine  a. m.,  and  avc  left  it  still 
going  on  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening.  The  Governor  reclines  upon 
a  couch  betAveen  each  case. 

A  short  paper  of  this  nature  only  permits  of  a  mere  notice  of  the 
photographic  work  at  the  various  places,  and  Ave  must  hurry  on. 
Leaving  Gibraltar  by  the  magnificent  1*.  and  ().  s.s.  Carthage,  in  a 
little  more  than  three  days  avc  landed  in  Malta ;  but  as  it  Avas  dark,  and 
as  the  Carthage  left  attivo  a.m.,I  could  not  obtain  a  photograph  of  her. 
Yaletta  is  the  hottest,  sunniest  place  I  Avas  ever  in.  The  houses  and 
roads  are  white,  and  there  are  no  trees;  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear, 
and  during  our  short  stay  of  two  days  I  obtained  some  excellent  har¬ 
bour  and  street  vieAvs.  1  Avas  A'ery  anxious  to  visit  and  photograph 
the  interior  in  St.  John’s  Church.  In  the  l’all  Mall  Photographic  ex¬ 
hibition  last  year,  a  medal  was  aAvarded  for  a  photograph  of  this 
interior,  the  lines  of  which  Avere  not  upright.  I  Avished  to  see  if  there 
Avas  any  difficult}'  in  obtaining  straight  lines.  On  the  afternoon  of 
my  departure  I  turned  in  to  look,  and  Avas  told  by  the  custodian  that 
I  could  not  photograph  it  that  day.  Upon  this  information  I  Avent  to 
my  hotel,  and  coming  back  Avith  my  camera,  proceeded  to  set  it  up. 
The  custodian  gave  me  some  more  advice  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which 
evidently  meant  that  I  must  shut  up  ;  he,  hoAvever,  understood  a  six¬ 
pence,  and  signified  that  ten  minutes  must  be  the  limit.  The  church 
has  a  good  interior  for  photography,  and  is  well  lighted,  and  I  fail  to 
see  why  a  medal  should  be  aAvarded,  especially  Avhen  the  lines  are  out 
of  the  perpendicular. 

Leaving  Malta  at  six  p.m.  by  a  dirty,  little  Italian  steamer,  the 
charge  for  which  Avas  as  great  as  the  unpleasantness  experienced  on 
board,  Ave  landed  at  Catania  at  about  three  the  next  afternoon. 
Catania  is  a  fine  large  city,  Avith  one  street  at  least  that  equals  any  of 
those  of  our  English  cities.  T1  ie  Strada  Etna  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  more  than  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  as  you  gaze  up  it,  the  towering 
form  of  snow-clad  Etna  (ivhose  summit  is  thirty  miles  aAvay)  fills  up 
the  vista.  The  street  gradually  slants  up,  as  Catania  is  built  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Etna,  and  has  been  ovei’Avkelmed,  to  a  great  extent, 
six  times.  There  are  many  interesting  subjects  for  photography  in 
and  about  the  city.  The  public  AA'ashing-trough  Avith  the  two  rivers 
running  through,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Avomen  and  girls  Avashing 
all  the  day,  is  one  of  the  most  novel  I  have  ever  seen.  The  many 
beautiful  colours  of  the  clothes,  the  picturesque,  sunburnt  women, 
and  the  splendid  sunlight,  combine  to  make  a  picture  that  is  feebly 
portrayed  by  photography. 

One  of  the  swiftest  of  steeds,  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  carriages, 
conveyed  us  through  the  streets,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  a  good 
subject,  it  Avas  rapidly  taken,  and  Ave  rushed  on.  The  AArorkliouse, 
with  its  inmates  quietly  basking  outside  in  the  Avarm  sun,  the  antique 
aqueduct,  and  the  groups  at  the  fountains,  were  among  our  captures. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  fountains  through  Avell- 
meaning  officious  idiots  endeavouring  to  clear  the  people  off,  that  avc 
might  have  a  good  vieAV  of  the  fountain.  Not  understanding  the 
language,  aa-o  had  to  resort  to  stratagem,  and,  by  fuming  the  camera 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  suddenly  Avheeling  it  round,  Ave 
caught  our  group. 

From  Catania  Ave  took  train  along  the  coast  for  Taormina,  described 
to  us  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Europe  ;  and  truly  I 
think  they  are  right.  The  old  town  lies  about  300  feet  above  the 
le\rel  of  the  sea,  and  avc  ascended  the  long  zigzag  road  on  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  Etna  standing  out  like  frosted  silver.  The  most 
celebrated  A'ieAV  is  that  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Greek  Theatre, 
but  the  colours  are  so  beautiful  that  a  photograph  can  never  do  it 
justice.  In  the  foreground  is  the  grand  old  theatre  of  brilliant  red 
bricks  and  Avhite  marble  pillars.  We  look  down  over  the  quaint 
motley  tox\m,  and  Etna  forms  a  noble  background ;  to  the  left,  far 
below,  is  the  loArely  blue  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Finding  Ave  had  at  last  reached  perfection  in  air  and  landscape,  we 
stayed  a  week,  and  Avere  loth  to  leave  at  the  end  of  it.  Taormina 
abounds  in  fascinations  for  sketcliers  and  photographers.  One  old 
Dominican  convent  has  three  cloisters  adjoining,  and  in  the  third  I 
spent  many  hours  with  the  camera  and  the  brush.  The  street  scenes 
are  very  lively,  as  the  people  live  mostly  out  of  doors,  the  Avomen  and 
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'iris  generally  spinning  and,  varying  their  employment  by  a  peculiar 
species  of  hunting,  as  shown  in  one  group;  the  young  man  is  home  for 
linner  hour,  and  he  lays  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  girl  he  loves  best, 
.vhile  it  undergoes  a  careful  examination  at  her  hands.  Small-tooth 
:ombs  are  a  great  article  of  commerce  in  Sicily.  Would  that  scap  was 
as  much  appreciated.  4 

While  at  Taormina,  we  visited  the  small  town  of  Mola,  situate  on  a 
rock  2000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  only  entrance  is  through  a  narrow 
arch  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps;  the  views  from  Mola  and  during 
the  ascent  are  very  fine.  The  people  were  much  interested  in  our 
movements,  and  liked  to  look  on  the  ground  glass;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
better  to  hold  the  cloth  high,  so  that  it  may  not  hurt  a  hair  of  one  of 
them.  I  took  a  photograph  of  a  dog  at  the  hotel  at  Taormina,  which 
its  owner  described  as  “  unique,”  and  I  cannot  describe  it  by  a  better 
word;  it  was  an  immense  beast,  and  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
poodle  and  a  Newfoundland.  This  photograph  was  the  only  one  out 
of  my  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  which  was  developed  before  reaching 
home.  I  took  the  photograph  to  Signor  Bruno,  a  photographer  of 
Taormina,  and  stayed  while  he  developed  it;  we  could  not  understand 
each  other  in  the  Last.  lie  was  such  a  careful  man,  and  taxed  my 
patience  to  the  utmost.  By  my  watch  he  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  make  ready  his  dishes,  developer,  See.,  to  mix  the  latter  his  wife 
brought  in  a  charcoal  stove,  and  held  the  bottle  in  the  embers.  I 
gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  here,  feeling  like  Alfred  with  the  cakes. 
Meanwhile  Signor  Bruno  lit  the  lamp,  and  then  vanished  with  the 
developer,  See.,  into  a  small  tent,  where  he  stayed  another  quarter  of 
an  hour;  there  was  no  ventilation,  and  it  is  no  Avonder  the  poor  man 
looks  ill.  You  can  imagine  the  want  of  air  in  that  tent  when  he 
emerged. 

A  great  conversation  was  now  carried  on  by  tongue,  iands,  shoulders, 
Sec,  When  I  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  Herr  Grandmont 
would  order  prints  from  him  after  I  had  left  Taormina,  he  seemed  to 
take  it  all  in,  we  shook  hands,  and  I  departed  feeling  that  I  had  done 
great  things ;  but  imagine  my  sensations  when  at  dinner  our  landlord 
came  in,  and  whispered  to  Herr  Grandmont,  who  in  his  broken  English 
said  to  me,  “  The  photographer  is  here,  and  he  understands  not  one 
word  of  what  you  said  to  him  this  morning  !  ” 

Georoe  E.  Thompson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SILVER  PRINTING. 

A  SILVER  print  on  albumenised  paper  is  made  by  the  action  of  light 
on  a  curious  mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies.  The  actual 
sensitive  surface  consists :  (1)  of  a  compound  of  albumen  and  silver 
(sometimes  called  albuminate  of  silver),  (2)  of  chloride  of  silver,  and 
(6)  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  varying  amounts. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  mentioned  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  image  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  itself,  as 
can  be  seen  in  a  blistered  print  when  the  loose  albumen  coating  is  torn 
off,  so  that  the  image  (although  faint  and  weak)  will  be  found  on  the 
paper  below. 

Experiments  conducted  with  these  substances  alone  might  well  lead 
to  the  belief  that  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  result  could  be  made  with 
them.  For  instance :  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  sensitive  to  liyht.  \\  e 
frequently  see  large  crystals  of  this  salt  exposed  to  full  daylight  in 
exhibitions  and  other  places,  and  occasionally  may  notice  a  slight  dis¬ 
colouration,  but  this  is  attributable  merely  to  the  presence  of  more  or 
less  dust  which  has  gained  access  to  the  salt  in  the  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  an  organic  compound  of  silver  with 
the  various  matters  of  which  the  dust  is  composed,  and  the  compound 
is  reducible  by  light,  giving  the  grey  appearance.  But  as  we  remarked 
in  a  former  article,  the  commercial  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  quality  that  it  will  often  remain  perfectly  white  even  after 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  light,  thus  proving  its  freedom  from  organic 
contamination. 

Chloride  of  silver  behaves  quite  differently  from  the  nitrate  in 
presence  of  light.  If  freshly  precipitated  chloride  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  it  will  immediately  become  bluish  violet  in  colour,  deepening  to 
purple  or  light  slate  colour.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  pure 
chloride  be  made  to  become  black  by  exposure  to  light,  though  it  is 
quite  sensitive. 

The  peculiar  compound  between  albumen  and  silver  when  similarly 
exposed  becomes  at  first  pale  cherry  red,  and  it  is  not  until  after  a 
comparatively  long  time  that  it  becomes  of  a  dark  reddish  or  maroon 
tint. 

Now,  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  a  sensi¬ 
tised  albumeuised  paper,  we  have  the  two  compounds  with  an  e.vcess 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  excess  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a 
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vigorous  image.  It  stimulates  the  change  produced  bv  light  on  both 
of  the  before-named  compounds,  and  the  fuming  with 'ammonia  is  an 
additional  aid.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  washing  a  small  piece 
of  unfumed  sensitive  paper,  drying,  and  exposing  under  the  negative. 
The  print  so  obtained  will  be  pale  and  flat  and  the  i-ensitivene--  verv 
j  much  reduced. 

Inasmuch  as  no  one  makes  his  own  albtimeni***d  paper  now-a-dax 
i  it  will  not  be  worth  while  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  questions  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  silver  printing.  We  may  say,  however,  that  in 
earlier  times  a  much  larger  quantity  of  chloride  was  deemed  nec<  — ary 
in  the  albumen  than  at  present.  This,  of  course,  required  much 
stronger  silver  baths.  We  have  se*n  formulae  calling  for  one  hundred 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  At  present  forty-five  grains  (or  jK-rhap** 

!  fifty-five  in  winter)  are  considered  ample. 

The  manufacturers  of  albumen  paper  have  lately  adopted  an  excel- 
i  lent  custom  of  sending  out  a  formula  for  silvering  solution  and  toning 
bath.  Seeing  that  mere  are  certain  niceties  in  the  n  1  I 
quantity  of  chloride  in  the  paper  to  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath, 
and  other  details,  which  we  need  not  enter  upon  at  length,  it  will  I*** 
better  in  almost  all  cases  for  the  operator  simply  to  follow  the  print- d 
formula.  Nevertheless  we  may  say  a  few  word*  on  the  principal 
points  to  be  observed. 

A 8  before  stated,  a  bath  containing  forty-five  grains  of  nitrate  <.f 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  may  be  considered  a  fair  strength,  and  w *• 
believe  that  almost  all  printers  are  now  agreed  that  the  solution  -h*  uld 
he  faintly  alkaline.  It  is  quite  true  that  with  an  acid  hath  good 
prints  may  be  made,  but  the  solution  will  !>e  sure  to  turn  r*d  after  a 
short  time,  while  the  alkaline  bath  will  deposit  the  organic  matters 
received  from  the  paper  in  a  few  hours.  The  bath  should  n*<t  be 
exposed  to  white  light,  especially  just  after  paper  has  b*-en  floated 
upon  it.  Alum  in  small  amount  we  believe  to  Ik*  a  most  useful  addi¬ 
tion,  from  its  strongly  coagulating  affect  upon  the  albumen.  A  little 
alcohol  also  does  no  harm,  but  will  aid  both  the  coagulation  and  the 
rapid  drying  of  the  sheets  when  hung  up. 

The  fuming  of  the  paper  requires  some  attention.  In  the  fir-t  place, 
the  paper  must  be  perfectly  dry.  In  the  next  place,  the  ammonia 
should  be  so  managed  that  its  fumes  come  off  powerfully.  TL<-  di-h 
containing  it  should  be  warmed  before  pouring  m.  The  mere  eva]  -ora¬ 
tion  of  the  ammonia  will  frequently  make  the  v*  — **1  s<»  odd,  that  the 
fumes  will  not  come  off.  A  liberal  amount  of  the  liquid  -hould  l*e 
used,  and  care  taken  that  it  is  of  the  highest  commercial  strength. 

The  object  to  Ik?  attained  is  to  get  the  full  action  of  the  ammonia 
vapour  on  the  dry  silver  surface.  With  proper  arrangements,  six  <•> 
eight,  or  at  most  ten  minutes  will  suffice.  But  if  the  pajer damp, 
or  a  weak  sample  of  ammonia  lie  used,  the  prints  will  Ik*  -ure  to  have 
a  “  sunk  in  "  appearance. 

The  routine  of  printing,  washing,  and  toning,  we  believe,  atv  well 
enough  known  not  to  require  mention  here. 

A'  e  wish  that  the  same  could  be  said  with  regard  t  •bli.-ters.  I*j .  .1*— 
ably  no  one  of  the  various  difficulties  met  with  in  the  working  of  the 
art  lias  attracted  more  attention.  The  theory  at  present  seem*  t*>  !«o 
that  blisters  are  owing  to  an  imperfect  coagulation  of  that  porti  n  "f 
the  albumen  film  which  lies  directly  upon  the  paper.  When  a  sh<-**t 
is  floated  the  coagulating  action  begins  on  the  album*  n  surface  and 
gradually  works  its  way  into  the  paper.  But  we  must  n**t  f*>nM 
that  the  albumen  film  having  a  great  affinity  for  the  silver  -alt.  will 
act  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  filter  or  strainer,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  portion  of  fluid  which  penetrates  to  the  paper  i-  ox*  r  a- 
highly  charged  xxitli  silver  as  that  in  the  hath.  Experiment-  made 
by  totally  immersing  the  sheet  seem  to  prove  that  this  tli*  or\  i-a  true 
!  one.  but  any  practical  printer  will  see  in  a  moment  what  an  expensive 
and  troublesome  thing  this  would  Ik*  to  do  in  regular  practice.  If  the 
paper  welt*  left  longer  on  the  lrnth  in  the  hope  of  securing  iu*>p  p*  *rfect 
coagulation,  we  should  Ik*  met  by  the  same  flat  or  “-unk  in"  ap¬ 
pearance  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Excessive  dryness  of  fly¬ 
paper  before  floating  seems  (as  might  l*e  expected  »  to  favour  the  for¬ 
mation  of  blisters,  as  also  the  use  of  verx  lioax  ilx  albumenised  sampl*  -. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  ihi-  trouble,  perhaps  the 
best  being  to  pass  each  print  from  the  fixing  hath  directly  ml**  a 
solution  of  common  salt  of  about  the  same  stn  ngth  :  then, after  a  few 
minutes  soaking,  to  turn  a  small  stream  of  water  on.  so  as  to  dilute 
the  solution  gradually.  A  wash  of  alcohol  betxx-ren  tuning  and  fixing 
has  also  been  proposed.  Bv  others,  again,  an  addition  of  ammonia  to 
1  the  fixing  bath.  This  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  tie  fixing 
solution.  Then,  common  salt  has  been  added  directly  to  the  hypo 
bath.  But  we  believe  that  much  may  l*o  effected  by  keeping  th<* 
various  wash  waters  and  solutions  at  aa  nearly  tl.*  nine  temperature 
1  as  possible.  In  winter  for  instance,  all  the  rariou-  negative-,  fra  tv* 
paper,  dishes,  and  a  large  jug  or  two  of  water,  might  be  Eft  r*  *r 
|  enough  to  the  stove  or  heater  to  give  them  all  a  temperature  of  say 
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70°.  In  winter,  also,  it  will  be  better  to  print  under  the  skylight,  or 
at  least  in  a  warm  room.  Paper,  if  sensitised  in  a  warm  dark  room, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  freezing  air  during  the  printing,  will  often 
cockle  up  under  the  negative  in  a  most  refractory  manner,  and  pro¬ 
bably  cause  the  loss  of  many  prints.  Cold  weather  will  render  the 
paper  extremely  dry,  so  that  if  will  sometimes  crack  under  the  finger 
when  bent,  and  is  then  in  a  most  favourable  condition  for  producing 
blisters. 

The  treatment  of  the  ready  sensitised  papers  is,  in  the  main,  just 
what  we  have  recommended  for  the  ordinary  kind.  If  it  does  not 
tone  readily  by  the  formula  accompanying  it,  we  would  advise  a  more 
thorough  washing  before  toning,  as  well  as  a  toning  bath  containing 
not  less  than  a  grain  of  gold  to  every  four  ounces  of  water,  with  just 
enough  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  neutralise  acidity.*  Use  litmus  paper 
to  make  sure.  Let  the  toning  and  fixing  baths,  however,  under  any 
circumstances  be  warm— not  less  than  80°,  and  wash  the  prints  well 
between  the  two  operations.  Ellerslie  Wallace. 

• — American  Journal  of  Photography . 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

TOUR  THROUGH  CORK  AND  KERRY. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland,  will  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
receive  more  ample  gratification  than  in  travelling  through  the  south 
western  portion  of  the  island.  Here  may  be  found  lakes  famed  for 
romantic  beauty,  mountains  of  sublime  grandeur,  rivers  and  unre¬ 
garded  streams,  whose  sylvan  charms  command  alike,  the  homage  of 
the  poet’s  pen  and  the  photographer’s  art.  The  scenery  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  Cork  and  Kerry  never  fail  to  enchant  the  tourist  when  witnessed 
for  the  first  time.  Just  twelve  months  have  passed  since  I  started 
with  a  friend  on  a  photographic  tour  to  the  sunny  south. 

We  arrived  in  Cork  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Imperial  Hotel.  On  the  following  day  we  made  a  trip  down  the  river 
to  Queenstown.  Our  first  picture  was  taken  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  looking  back  towards  the  city,  a  short  way  above  which  the 
river  Lee  divides  itself  into  two  channels,  which  flow  through  the  city 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  unite  again  just  below 
the  custom-house.  The  shipping  at  each  side  of  the  river  in  these 
channels  with  the  distant  bridges,  houses,  and  church  spires  in  the 
background,  formed  a  picture  well  worthy  of  our  first  plate.  The 
beauty  of  the  river  Lee  and  Cork  Harbour  should  he  seen  to  he  appre¬ 
ciated.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  Montenotte  hill  rising  from  the  water 
beautifully  wooded  and  sprinkled  with  houses,  meets  and  arrests  the 
gaze  of  the  tourist,  while  on  the  south  side  a  wooded  walk  extends 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  by  the  river  side,  with  its  boat  and 
band  houses,  terminating  near  Blackrock  Castle,  upon  which  we  ex¬ 
posed  plate  No.  2,  taking  in  a  portion  of  the  village  in  the  background. 
We  sailed  through  Loch  Mahon  with  its  pretty  lighthouses  iintil 
Passage  West  was  reached,  at  which  place  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock¬ 
yards  are  situated,  which  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Royal 
party  when  they  visited  Cork  in  April.  Passing  the  dockyards  we 
reached  the  pretty  little  village  of  Glenbrook,  at  which  place  the 
steamer  made  her  first  stoppage,  during  which  we  got  a  fine  picture  of 
the  village,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  on  tlie  hill  side,  with  trees 
crowning  the  summit,  and  in  the  foreground  the  Cork  Harbour  Rowing 
Club  Quay  and  Clubhouse  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  We  had  just 
time  to  secure  it  when  our  steamer  started,  and  after  a  run  of  one 
mile  stopped  at  Monkstown,  where  we  exposed  two  plates ;  my  friend 
taking  a  picture  of  the  village  with  a  fleet  of  yachts  in  the  foreground, 
while  I  exposed  a  plate  on  the  Giant’s  Stairs.  The  latter  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rocks  piled  one  above  the  other  and  capped  with  trees.  Leaving 
Monkstown,  a  run  of  ten  minutes  brought  us  in  sight  of  Queenstown, 
and  Cork  Harbour.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  at  present  a  port  of  call  for  the  American  liners ;  here,  also, 
the  English  mail  is  put  on  board,  and  the  American  mail  landed. 
Arriving  at  Queenstown,  we  exposed  four  plates — two  on  the  town, 
and  two  on  the  harbour,  including  in  the  latter  the  island  of  Haul- 
bowline  in  one,  and  Spike  Island  in  the  other. 

After  a  short  delay  we  were  off  again,  and  steamed  across  the 
harbour  through  the  shipping  at  anchor  to  Aghada,  a  small  village 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  harbour,  from  which  place  we  returned 
to  Crosshaven,  passing  the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  running  under  the 
forts  which  are  on  the  cliffs  at  each  side,  and  guard  the  entrance. 
Crosshaven  is  a  fishing  village,  and  sea-side  resort  for  the  Cork 
people,  who  visit  it  in  large  numbers  during  the  summer  months. 
Here  we  had  a  delay  of  one  hour,  during  which  we  walked  over  the 
hill  to  the  ocean,  and  were  rewarded  for  our  exertion  by  securing  a 
*  This  bath  may  be  used  an  hour  after  mixing. 


drop-shutter  picture  of  the  American  mail-boat  ns  she  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour.  4Ve  got  back  to  Cork  to  dinner,  having  travtdk-d  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  all  the  way  passing  through  beautiful  mcii.-iv, 
(Here  I  may  as  well  state  that  the  pictures  we  took  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  while  she  was  in  motion,  were,  upon  development,  found 
to  be  blurred;  I  presume  it  was  caused  by  the  vibration  of  tlic 
engines).  The  following  day  we  exposed  four  plates  in  and  about 
the  city,  notably  one  of  the  Queen’s  College  and  grounds,  and  one  of 
Sunday’s  Well  hill,  with  the  river  in  the  foreground;  St.  Mary’s 
Shandon  Church,  the  Good  Shephard’s  Convent,  and  a  number  of 
private  houses  with  well  laid-out  gardens  decking  the  hill  side,  making 
a  very  charming  picture. 

On  Thursday  we  visited  Blarney  Castle,  which  is  within  five  mile* 
of  Cork.  The  road  runs  by  the  river  Lee  for  some  distance,  and 
passes  under  Carrigroliaue  Castle,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  rock,  right  over  a  deep  pool  in  the  river,  known  as  “  Hell  Hole.” 
Having  exposed  a  plate  upon  the  castle,  we  proceeded,  passing  the 
Ballincollig  military  barracks,  which  we  learned  were  built  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  royal  gunpowder  mills,  situated  on  the  river  close 
hyr.  After  a  delightful  drive  we  reached  the  village  of  Blarney, 
and  having  presented  our  cards  at  the  gate  of  the  demesne,  we  wore 
granted  permission  to  visit  the  castle  and  photograph  in  the  grounds. 
We  exposed  two  plates  on  the  castle,  which  is  a  fine  old  ruin  in 
capital  preservation.  Of  course  we  went  to  the  top  of  it,  and  my 
companion  succeeded  in  kissing  the  far-famed  Blarney  Stone.  This 
stone  was  knocked  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  by  Cromwell's 
army  when  they  besieged  and  reduced  the  place  in  the  year  1048. 
After  their  departure  the  stone  was  replac'd,  and  remains  in  its 
original  place  to  this  day,  supported  and  kept  in  position  by  two 
iron  bands.  Father  Prout,  in  his  well  known  song,  “  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,”  describes  the  siege  in  the  following  graphic  words.  In 
verse  III.  he  says, — 

“  So  when  the  brave  boys  of  Clancarty 
Looked  over  the  battlement  walls, 

They  saw  wicked  Oliver’s  party 
All  a-feeding  on  powder  and  balls  ; 

And  that  Gineral  that  married  his  daughter, 

Wid  the  heap  of  grape  shot  in  his  jaw, 

That’s  bold  Ireton,  so  famous  for  slaughter, 

And  he  was  his  brother-in-law. 

IV. 

They  fired  off  their  bullets  like  thunder, 

That  whizzed  through  the  air  like  a  snake, 

And  they  made  the  old  castle  (no  wonder) 

With  all  its  foundations  to  shake  ; 

While  the  Irish  had  nothing  to  shoot  off 
But  their  bows  and  their  arras  the  sowls, 

Wappons  fit  for  the  wars  of  old  Plutarch,  • 

And  perhaps  mighty  good  for  wild  fowls. 

Y. 

Oeli  ’twas  Cromwell  that  gave  the  dark  token, 

For  in  the  black  art  he  was  deep  ; 

And  tho’  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  stood  open, 

They  found  themselves  all  fast  asleep  ; 

With  his  jack-boots  he  stepped  on  the  water, 

And  he  walked  clane  right  over  the  lake, 

While  his  sodgers  they  all  followed  after, 

As  dry  as  a  duck  or  a  drake. 

VI. 

Then  the  gates  he  burned  down  to  a  cinder, 

And  the  roof  he  demolished  likewise  ; 

Oh  !  the  rafters  they  flamed  out  like  tinder, 

And  the  building  flared  up  to  the  skys. 

And  he  gave  the  estate  to  the  Jeffers, 

With  the  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  hay  ; 

And  they  lived  there  in  clover  like  heifers, 

As  their  ancestors  do  to  this  day.’ 

The  Blarney  Stone  is  reputed  to  have  the  power  of  endowing  the 
happy  individual  who  kisses  it  with  unlimited  powers  of  blarney.  He 
can  also  claim  the  privilege  of  kissing  any  lady  he  may  meet  in  the 
castle,  but  once  he  passes  the  entrance  gate  this  high  privilege  ceases. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Blarney 
Lake,  stands  the  modern  dwelling  house,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Colthrust,  Bart.  Near  it  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  lake  may  be 
obtained,  while  in  the  Groves  of  Blarney  and  rock  close,  numberless 
pictures  can  be  secured,  including  “  the  witches  cave  and  stairs,” 
“  the  witches  kitchen,”  and  a  fine  Cromlech.  In  fact  at  Blarney,  the 
question  “  what  shall  I  photograph  ”  arises.  It  would  require  a  large 
stock  of  plates  to  do  justice  to  all  the  pretty  and  interesting  bits  to  be 
found  there.  On  leaving  we  walked  through  a  long  avenue  to  the  back 
entrance  to  the  demesne,  from  which  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  St. 
Ann’s-liill  hydropathic  establishment,  which  is  situated  in  a  centre 
of  a  very  pretty  country.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  Turkish 
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bath  and  dinner,  after  which  we  returned  to  Cork,  our  only  regret  at 
leaving  being,  that  our  arrangements  would  not  permit  us  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  under  the  kindly  wing  of  St.  Ann’s.  As  the  wood¬ 
land  and  river  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  would  well 
repay  any  amateur  in  search^  of  the  picturesque,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  far  from  the  maddening  crowd,  and  at  the  same  time  find  food  for 
his  camera  and  pleasant  company  for  his  evenings.  John  Day. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 4- - - 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  a  meritorious  action  than  otherwise  to  try  to  put 
down  a  bad  thing,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  better.  The  latter  may  not 
be  exactly  ready  to  hand,  but  it  will  certainly  turn  up  all  the  sooner  if  its 
place  be  kept  for  it.  If  I  have  expended  some  energy  in  attempting  to  sit 
upon  the  sub-bromide  theory  and  its  congeners,  I  have  done  so  without 
the  assistance  of  any  pet  theory  of  my  own  rearing.  Neither  have  I  in 
any  way  attacked  the  theory  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  formation  of 
the  latent  image ;  I  have  only  attempted  to  show  that  the  argentous- 
haloid  theories  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  rational  or  scientific  theory 
whatsoever.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  one  simple  force  will  be 
found  to  explain  all  observed  photographic  phenomena.  I  can  readily 
conceive,  indeed,  of  molecular  displacements,  which  shall  result  in 
the  permanent  production  of  metallic  silver,  for,  if  the  unit  of  work 
done  by  the  active  force  of  a  given  wave  of  light,  be  dependent  more 
upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  elements  than  upon  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  compound,  the  bond  of  chemical  affinity  must,  of  necessity,  be 
loosened. 

From  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  be  felt  in  understanding  the  duration 
of  the  effects  of  molecular  impressions,  one  might  feel  tempted  to  conclude 
that  physical  or  chemical  molecules  were  at  perfect  liberty,  nay,  forced, 
to  follow  the  superabundance  of  free  path  which  that  number  of 
encounters  most  calculated  to  throw  them  into  irregular  groups  had 
opened  to  their  passage.  Gravitation,  counter-attraction,  inertia,  and 
friction  would  temporarily  waive  all  exercise  of  their  prerogatives,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  lightest,  furthest-removed  particle  ;  and 
all  extraneous  chemical  affinity  would,  hat  in  hand,  courteously  decline 
to  interfere.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  light- 
disturbed  molecule,  Lockyer,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  spectroscope 
(Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis,  Second  Edition,  page  110),  says  :  “  It  has 
begun,  I  think,  by  altogether  abolishing  the  distinction,  drawn  in  all  our 
text-books  between  the  chemical  and  the  visible  rays.  The  curves  which 
are  given  in  these  books,  showing  us  the  maxima  of  heat,  light,  and 
chemical  action,  are,  I  fancy,  merely  curves  showing  us,  as  it  were,  the 
absorbtion  spectra  of  these  substances  by  which  the  maxima  have  been 
determined.  .  .  .  The  salts  of  silver  ordinarily  employed  require 

short  waves  to  set  them  vibrating  first,  and  dissociating  afterwards  as  a 
result  of  the  vibration.”  (Ibid,  page  131-2),  “  As  we  increase  the  density 
and  thus  increase  encounters  ;  or  increase  temperature  and  thus  increase 
the  energy  of  each  encounter,  so  does  the  spectrum  get  more  and  more 
complicated.  In  the  case  of  metals  there  are  tico  different  ways  in  which 
this  complexity  comes  about.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  particles 
cooling  and  losing  their  energy,  as  we  get  further  from  the  source  of 
supply ;  we  see  that  the  nearer  the  particles  are  to  the  centre  the  more 
they  bang  about  and  the  more  lines  we  get  in  the  spectrum.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  notice  that  vibration  once  begun  always  goes  on  ;  it  never 
gives  place  to  others,  although  it  may  give  rise  to  others.” 

This  may  be  a  little  hard  to  catch  on  to,  and  apply,  but  once  understood 
and  its  bearings  on  the  question  mastered,  we  cannot  regret  the  acquisition 
of  the  fact.  Once  more  (page  38),  “  if  in  the  path  of  the  light  which 
is  sent  to  us  and  received  by  us,  we  place  something  else  beside  the 
ether,  then  we  may  to  a  very  large  extent  modify  the  qualities,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  original  disturbance.”  It  will  not  do  to  follow  this  out  now 
and  here,  but  I  feel  compelled  to  touch  upon  it. 

My  own  earnest  impression,  however,  is  this,  that  the  correlations  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  and  mechanical 
force,  must  be  well  established,  ere  all  the  conflicting  evidence  can  be 
reconciled.  In  Ferguson’s  Electro-static  Theory  which  in  a  large  measure 
seems  to  be  founded  on  Faraday’s  theory  of  statical  induction,  I  think 
the  key  is  already  found,  though  I  honestly  confess  I  have  not  the  skill  to 
fit  it  into  the  lock.  Light  itself  is  by  no  means  a  simple  quantity. 
Chemical  affinity  is  a  force  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
Mechanical  force,  more  or  less  indirectly,  produces  either ;  and  any  of 
the  three  gives  rise  to  electricity,  in  one  form  or  another.  Ring  the 
changes,  how  we  will,  we  see  that,  much  as  Athene  sprang  full-armed  from 
Zeus’  temples,  force  to  force  gives  birth.  Only,  till  we  establish  the  order 
in  which  they  immediately  follow  each  other,  we  have  no  right  to  talk  of 
the  interdependence  of  chemical  and  voltaic  action.  We  have,  I  may 
say,  proved  that  chemical  action  immediately  precedes  voltaic  action, 
which  then  works  away  in  its  own  characteristic  fashion,  undoing  the 
labours  of  chemical  affinity,  decomposing  its  combinations,  and  eliminating 
metal.  So  far  from  having  proved  the  converse  of  this,  namely,  that 
electrical  action  directly  induces,  so-called,  true  chemical  action,  we  are, 


today,  almost  at  liberty  to  assume  that  chemical  affinity  is  a  form  of 
electrical  induction. 

I  have  tried  to  reiterate  the  truth;  the  fact  that  practically  nothing  but 
metallic  silver  finally  remains  after  the  iniolati on  of  li  •  )< ■  j .  .  j 

have  taken  it,  all  along,  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ink  gral  tendencies 
of  chloride,  bromide,  and  even  iodide  arc  similar.  I  have  argued,  further, 
that  as  silver  is  liberated  at  one  stage,  consistency  and  simplicity  of  theory 
demand  that  it  be  assumed  to  be  liberated  at  all  stages.  Upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  metallic  nucleus,  therefore,  1  design*  1  a  mefadUo  di  Ion  to 
function  on  electro-chemical  principles,  and,  with  a  plate  of  copjx.r,  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  an  exposed  dry-plate  film,  I  rendered  the  action 
of  light  visible.  Having  done  this,  I  asked  my  friend  Mr.  WOton,  m  re 
versed  in  the  practical  details  of  electricity  than  I,  to  undertake  the  proof 
or  disproof  of  a  current.  He  proved  one,  and  publish!  1.  in  t  Jour 
such  of  his  experiments  as  bore  upon  the  production  of  a  voltaic  current 
through  the  decomposition  of  argentic  bromide  by  development  Rut 
he  proved  more  than  this,  though  part  of  what  he  showed  liad  lxcn 
already  established.  Because  I  was  anxious  not  to  trench  upon  his 
rights,  and  that  he  should  tender  his  evidence  in  his  own  way,  I  have 
given  some  faint  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  I  have  only  proved  that 
which  needed  no  proof,  namely,  that  the  chemical  action  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  not  that  of  light,  produces  a  voltaic  current,  and  deposits 
metallic  silver. 

But,  that  this  was  not  so,  my  inference  and  treatment  of  a  metallic 
nucleus  sufficiently  shows.  Moreover,  Mr.  V.  with  mo§t  * 

precision,  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  different  coloured  lights 
materially  changed  the  force,  if  not  the  direction  of  the  current.  He 
found,  I  believe,  that  by  exposing  a  dry  plate  alternately  to  i 

yellow  light,  and  testing  the  strength  of  the  current  after  each  exposure, 
that  he  could  strengthen  or  weaken  the  current  at  will,  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  obtaining  in  every  other  way.  This  is  my  impression  only  however, 
for  I  am  trusting  entirely  to  my  recollection  of  what  he  told  me,  having 
made  no  experiments  in  this  direction  myself.  All  the  same  I 
was  struck  at  the  time  with  the  curious  confirmation  his  experiments 
afforded  to  the  fact  that  exposed  films,  undeveloped,  and  exposed  to 
yellow  light,  become  incapable  of  development  and  regain  then  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

The  most  convincing  proof  I  can  lead,  however,  that  light  itself  pro¬ 
duces  a  voltaic  current,  and  therefore  eliminates  metallic  silver,  i-  given  by 
the  Abbe  Moigno  :  “  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  Daguerreotype  plate, 
forming  part  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  which  includes  a  galvanometer  and 
Brcquet’s  metallic  thermometer,  there  are  instantaneously  and  simul¬ 
taneously  produced  chemical  affinity  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  an 
electric  current  in  the  galvanometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the 
thermometer,  motion  in  the  two  needles  of  the  galvanometer,  thermom  ter, 
&c.”  The  clue  to  the  peculiar  wording  of  this  sentence  is  to  lx?  found  in 
that  immediately  preceding  it,  of  which  I  quote  part.  “  In  nature  there 
are  only  two  things,  matter  and  motion  :  matter  under  two  forms  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  law  of  universal  attractions;  motion,  once  impress -d  on 
matter,  which  cannot  augment  either  in  its  quantity  nor  in  the  sum  of 
its  active  forces,  which  may  be  successively  transformed  and  modified." 
The  Abb6  gives  Mr.  Grove  and  M.  Seguin  as  his  authorities  here.  I 
have  learned  much  from  M.  l’Abbe,  and  have  more  than  once  almost 
quoted  him  without  acknowledgment. 

Becqucrel  again,  in  1810,  showed  that  when  two  platinum  plates, 
immersed  in  a  liquid  conductor  of  electricity,  aro  connected  with  tin  wires 
of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  and  one  of  the  plates  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  an  electric  current  is  immediately  excited,  which 
current  ceases  when  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
luminous  rays.  With  respect  to  this,  he  says:  “The  electrical  effect 
depends  probably  upon  a  special  action  exercised  by  the  rays,  and  not 
upon  any  elevation  of  temperature  which  might  result  from  the  solar 
rays  heating  the  platinum  plates  uneqnolty  ;  for  the  action  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  as  well  as  an  analysis  made  with 
screens  of  coloured  glass,  show  that  the  effect  is  dne  to  the  bine  and  violet 
rays,  and  not  to  the  red  part.”  He  further  points  out  that  the  same 
treatment  which  lessens  the  magnetic  polarisation  of  iron,  namely,  repeated 
heating  to  redness  and  immersion  in  nitric  acid,  greatly  lessens,  though  it 
does  not  completely  destroy,  the  electric  action.  He  mentions  also  that 
“  other  metals  besides  gold  and  platinum,  and  especially  alterable  metals, 
such  as  brass  and  silver,  give  rise  to  similar  results.”  .  ..."  If  on  the 
surface  of  the  plates  there  be  placed  bodies  capable  of  undergoing  decom¬ 
position  by  light,  sncli  as  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  Ac.,  an 
electric  current  will  be  observed  as  soon  as  the  light  acts,  which  may  even 
be  very  energetic.  By  operating  in  another  way,  and  coating  the  plates 
of  silver  with  a  film  of  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  ....  II 
exposing  one  of  these  plates  to  the  action  of  light,  the  electrical  action  is 
much  increased.  This  last  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  the  one  on  which  is 
based  the  electro-chcmical  acti nometer.”  Finally,  while  crediting  chemical 
action  rather  than  heat  with  the  evolution  of  electricity,  in  the  cose  where 
the  rays  act  simply  on  metallic  plates,  lie  says :  “It  may  still  be  asked 
whether  the  acting  rays  produce  an  alteration  on  the  platinum  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  whether  they  occasion  a  change  in  the  state 
of  equilibrium  of  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  has  hitherto  remained  unan-wered  ! 

Possibly  the  formation  of  “style,"  “  double  salts,  or  “  sub-bromide, 
might  account  for  this.  Hcoh  Brebxeb, 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7411. — “  Stops  or  Diaphragms  for  Photographic  Lenses  and  Projection 
Apparatus,  and  Instantaneous  Shutters.”  J.  H.  Steward. — Dated  June  18, 
1885. 

No.  7422. — “Recording  by  Photography  the  Degree  of  Accuracy  in  Aiming 
Ordnance.”  Complete  specification.  C.  Wells. — Dated  June  18,  1885. 

No.  7488. — “Making  Sensitive  Films,  Plates,  or  Tissues  for  Photographic 
Purposes.”  A.  J.  Boult. — Dated  June  19,  1885. 

No.  7223. — “Means  for  Waterproofing  and  Preserving  Cardboard.”  P.  M. 
Justice. — Dated  June  13,  1885. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  3134. — “An  Improved  Heliotypic  or  Photolithographic  Process  and 
Apparatus  to  be  used  therein.”  C.  Angerer  and  —  Goschl,  Austria. — 
Dated  March  10,  1885.  _ 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Portrait  Holder. 

No.  10,033.  William  Henry  Richards,  27b,  Great  Hampton-street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Willtam  Dyke  Wilkinson,  27b,  Great  Hampton-street, 

Birmingham,  Brass  Founders.-- -July  11,  1884. 

Our  invention  consists  of  a  new  method  in  the  manufacture  of  portrait 
holders,  by  which  we  claim  to  make  the  frame  part,  or  holder,  in  one  piece  of 
sheet  metal.  We  first  take  a  piece  of  metal  the  required  length  and  width, 
and,  placing  it  in  tools  in  a  press,  at  one  blow  produce  the  frame  part  or 
holder,  we  next  place  it  in  tools  to  give  it  the  required  shape.  The  slide  part 
of  the  frame  we  cut  out  and  bend  up  in  tools  as  before,  the  one  end  of  the  slide 
part  Ave  bend  up  in  tools  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  and  in  the  frame  part  at  the 
bottom  we  press  out  a  piece  of  metal  or  loop  to  correspond  with  the  bent-up  or 
loop  portion  of  the  slide.  We  then  connect  the  frame  part  with  the  sliding 
part  by  means  of  a  spiral  or  other  spring,  which  may  be  secured  in  any  con¬ 
venient  way  ;  or,  in  place  of  a  metal  spring,  indiarubber  or  elastic  may  be  used, 
by  simply  putting  it  under  the  loop  in  the  frame  part  and  over  the  bent-up 
portion  of  the  slide. 

The  inventors  claim  Cutting  the  main  portion  of  the  holder  out  of  sheet 
metal  in  one  piece,  instead  of  making  it  as  hitherto  of  several  parts  soldered 
together.  _ 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus. 

No.  14,156.  George  Perceval  Smith,  Beechholm,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Gentle¬ 
man. —  October  25,  1884. 

My  invention  refers  to  improvements  in  dark  slides  for  holding  sensitive  plates 
(hereinafter  called  plate  cases),  and  relates  also  to  the  manner  of  unveiling  the 
plates  within  the  camera  for  exposure  when  light  is  admitted  through  the  lens, 
and  relates  also  to  the  construction  of  the  camera. 

The  plate  cases  have,  instead  of  the  ordinary  slides,  shutters  attached  by 
hinges,  which  are  made  to  open  for  unveiling  the  plate. 

A  SAving  frame  is  fixed  in  the  camera  attached  to  a  handle  outside,  by  which 
it  can  be  moved,  and  so  that  the  communication  is  impervious  to  light. 

This  frame  admits  of  being,  and  is,  temporarily  connected  to  a  shutter  of  a 
plate  case  placed  in  the  camera,  so  that  Avhen  the  frame  is  SAVung  (from  the 
outside)  by  means  of  the  handle  it  carries  with  it  the  shutter,  which  is  thus 
opened  to  unveil  the  plate,  and  then  closed  by  a  return  movement. 

The  SAving  frame  and  shutter  are  then  disconnected,  and  the  other  shutter 
(if  any)  of  the  plate  case,  or  shutters  of  other  plate  cases,  can  be  similarly 
connected  Avitli  the  swing  frame,  and  opened,  and  the  sensitive  plates  unveiled, 
as  required. 

This  invention  can  be  adapted  to  act  as  above  described  in  cameras  of  the 
usual  make  which  open  Avith  an  expanding  belloAvs ;  but,  to  economise  space,  I 
prefer  the  folloAving  construction  of  camera : — I  attach  to  the  sides  of  the 
camera  frame  four  folding  flaps,  which,  opening  out,  form  the  four  sides  of  a 
chamber  in  which  the  shutter  of  the  plate  case  can  freely  open.  Round  this 
chamber,  and  fixed  also  to  the  sides  of  the  camera  frame  and  to  the  rising  front 
Avliich  carries  the  lens,  are  put  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  flexible  material,  so 
as  to  render  the  chamber  impervious  to  light.  A  further  improvement  consists 
in  so  fixing  the  focussing  glass,  by  means  of  a  hinge  or  otlienvise,  that  it  is 
used  for  focussing  and  aftenvards  for  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
folding  flaps,  which  may  be  thus  dispensed  Avith. 

The  advantages  of  my  invention  are  lightness  and  compactness  of  construction, 
ease  and  rapidity  in  use,  and  perfect  security  from  the  entrance  of  light  except 
through  the  lens. 

■ - 4 - - - 

An  extraordinary  case  came  before  the  borough  magistrates  at  Leeds  on 
Tuesday.  Some  Aveeks  ago  a  photographer  named  Max  Doring,  othenvise  Max 
Dubois,  Avas  apprehended  at  Bozen,  Austria,  charged  Avith  absconding  from 
Leeds,  Avhere  he  had  been  in  business,  Avith  partnership  property.  A  detec¬ 
tive  Avas  sent  from  Leeds  to  Bozen  to  bring  Doring  back,  but  on  arriving  there 
found  the  prisoner  had  been  liberated,  a  telegram  having  been  received  from 
Leeds,  purporting  to  be  despatched  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  borough  to 
the  Imperial  Royal  District  Court  of  Justice  at  Bozen,  authorising  and  re¬ 
quiring  Doring’s  release  on  the  ground  that  he  was  innocent  and  illegally 
detained.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  this  forged  telegram,  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Lilian  Roberts,  aged  sixteen,  a  student  at  Malton  College, 
Avas  on  Tuesday  brought  up  on  a  Avarrant  charged  with  forging  and  counter¬ 
feiting  the  telegram  in  question.  Miss  Roberts,  who  is  very  Avell  connected, 
said,  in  defence,  that  she  received  the  telegram  by  post  from  her  mother  with 
peremptory  instructions  to  send  it  off  fortliAvith,  Avliich  she  did.  The  message 
ixiing  in  German,  she  did  not  understand  it.  She  was  remanded  for  a  Aveek, 
bail  being  accepted.  It  is  believed  Doring  is  now  in  Italy. — Daily  News. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

June  29 . 

,,  30 . 

The  Studio,  Chaneory-lune. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  K 
181,  AldersTate-street. 

July  1  . 

1  . 

,,  1  .. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

,,  1  . 

Derby  . 

„  2 . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-stroet. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

2 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

„  2 . 

Leeds  . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

„  2 . 

Bradford  Amatexu-  . 

Free  Library. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  at 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  Mr.  Join  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  exhibited  his  shutter  with  recent  improvements,  lb- 
said  that  in  any  shutter  in  Avliich  the  exposure  was  regulated  he  thought  two 
slides  to  be  a  necessity  ;  his  slides  Avere  governed  by  springs,  and  the  smallest 
exposure  it  Avould  give  Avas  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  second  ;  its  longest  exposure 
Avas  tAvo  seconds.  He  should  like  to  ask  those  present  Avhether  they  thought 
the  poAA'er  of  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to  be  desirable  in  a  shutter. 

Mr.  A.  C'oavan  said  that  for  more  than  tAvo  seconds’  exposure  a  lens  cap  could 
be  used. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  thought  tAvo  seconds  to  be  too  short  a  time 
to  be  at  all  accurately  given  by  the  handling  of  a  cap  ;  with  a  five  seconds’  cap 
exposure  the  margin  of  proportional  error  Avould  be  less. 

Mr.  A.  Spiller  said  that  the  length  of  exposure  given  by  a  drop  shutter  was 
about  one-tenth  of  a  second  in  the  one  or  tAvo  instances  he  had  determined. 

Mr.  Daa'is  noticed  that  in  the  shutter  there  Avas  an  interval  between  starting 
the  clockAvork  and  getting  the  exposure  ;  might  not  that  cause  failure  in  photo¬ 
graphing  a  passing  object ! 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  that  the  time  so  lost  was  about  one-tenth  of  a 
second,  and  not  of  practical  importance.  With  the  one-twenty-fourth  of  a 
second  exposure  the  full  aperture  acted  most  of  the  time ;  that  exposure  Avas 
quite  short  enough  for  photographing  the  Avaves  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  W.  England  AAras  of  opinion  tliat  for  all  practical  purposes  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  a  second  Avas  an  amply  short  enough  exposure  ;  he  would  not  Avish 
for  a  quicker  shutter. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  exhibited  varieties  of  apparatus  for  cutting  up  emulsion. 
In  one  instrument,  of  silver-plated  metal,  the  emulsion  was  cut  with  fixed 
knives  into  ribands.  Experience,  hoAvever,  induced  him  to  return  to  ebonite 
cylinders  Avith  wire  gauze  ends  ;  he  forced  the  emulsion  through  by  the  water- 
pressure  of  the  mains  acting  upon  an  ebonite  disc  on  the  top  of  the  emulsion  in 
the  cylinder.  The  pressure  from  his  mains  Avas  about  seventy  pounds  to  the 
inch  ;  he  thought  the  fall  of  Avater  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
emulsion  Avas  put  into  the  cylinder  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°  Falir.,  which 
would  not  hurt  the  ebonite. 

Mr.  J.  DE.siRf:  England  doubted  the  necessity  for  so  much  pressure.  He 
had  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  wires  forming  the  gauze  greatly  influenced 
the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  drive  the  emulsion  through. 

Mr.  Bedford  used  so  much  pressure  merely  because  it  chanced  to  he 
available.  Coarse  wires  Avould  separate  the  shreds  of  emulsion  more  than 
Avould  fine  Avires. 

Mr.  Davis  covered  the  face  of  his  plunger  with  thin  sheet  guttapercha,  that 
it  might  not  Avork  too  loosely  in  the  cylinder.  The  piece  of  sheet  could  be 
throAvn  aAvay  after  each  make,  and  the  apparatus  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  said  that  ebonite  varied  in  price  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 
per  pound. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  contained  fifty  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  SlieAV  exhibited  a  pocket  camera,  made  to  be  brought  into  use  quickly. 
It  was  a  bellows  camera,  Avith  lens  “in  position”  Avhen  the  camera  Avas  closed. 
The  belloAvs,  Avhen  extended,  Avere  supported  upon  Avooden  arms  which  opened 
out  from  the  camera-body,  as  in  many  of  the  tourists’  cameras  made  in  France. 
The  rectilinear  lens  had  a  simple  instantaneous  shutter  near  its  stop.  No 
stand  Avas  used,  but  the  camera,  Avhen  in  use,  Avas  held  by  both  hands  against 
the  breast.  Mr.  SlieAV  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  with  the  quarter-plate 
apparatus. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  tAvo  of  the  negatives  were  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  among  the  recent  neAv  cameras  he  had  seen, 
it  Avas  the  first  in  which  the  makers  had  begun  to  give  attention  to  the  saving 
of  the  time  of  those  avIio  had  to  use  them. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday,  June  18,  at  the  ordinary  Aveekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Coavan  exhibited  some  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  at  Pinner, 
upon  very  sIoav  plates  coated  with  unAvashed  emulsion ;  the  exposure  in  one 
case  amounted  to  ten  minutes.  A  solution  of  aurine  in  collodion  had  been  used 
to  coat  the  backs  of  the  plates,  and  the  negatives  were  free  from  halation.  The 
pictures  had  been  taken,  he  said,  upon  a  windy  day,  and  the  movements  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees  had  had  a  less  inj  urious  effect  upon  the  sloAV-plate  nega¬ 
tives  than  they  would  have  had  upon  quick  ones,  because  the  branches  had 
time  to  get  back  to  temporary  positions  of  rest.  Ammonia  emulsion  had  been 
used,  and  the  images  Avere  very  clear  in  the  shadows. 
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The  Chairman  used  unwashed  emulsion  frequently  for  copying,  it  being 
economical. 

Mr.  Cowan  obtained  speed  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver 
lie  converted  into  ammonio-nitrate. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  asked  why  sulphite  of  soda  discharged  certain  aniline  colours. 
He  had  found  it  to  turn  pink  albumenised  paper  white. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  free  sulphurous  acid  might  have  been  present. 
The  colouring  matter  might  have  been  cochineal. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  manufacturers  usually  employed  Judson’s 
magenta  dye  to  colour  the  paper,  mixing  sixty  grains  of  the  powder  with  each 
gallon  of  albumen. 

Mr.  F.  York  had  recently  been  over  the  plate-making  establishment  of  Mr. 
Carbutt,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Carbutt  had  bought  much 
ground  there,  and  covered  the  walks  and  roads  with  rolled  cinders,  which  he 
believed  to  act  well  in  the  prevention  of  dust.  The  well  water  obtained  on  the 
spot  had  a  temperature  of  about  50°  Fahr.  all  the  year  round.  The  building 
had  air-shafts  all  round  it ;  a  thirty-horse-power  steam  engine  worked  all  the 
mechanism  of  the  place  by  day,  and  a  little  engine  kept  up  the  air-draught 
through  the  drying-rooms  by  night ;  a  very  good  self-acting  lift  traversed  the 
building,  each  platform  opening  and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  floors  as  it 
passed.  The  fresh  air  from  outside  enters  the  building  through  a  filtering  cone 
of  Canton  flannel ;  the  cone  is  a  yard  long  ;  the  air  next  passes,  in  cold  weather, 
over  hot  pipes,  but  in  hot  weather  it  is  passed  over  ice,  whereby  the  air  is  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.  all  the  year  round.  Endless  bands  of 
leather,  about  thirty  feet  long,  run  slowly  over  a  table  ;  the  plates  are  coated 
by  hand,  then  laid  on  the  bands  ;  by  the  time  they  reach  the  other  end  of  the 
table  the  gelatine  has  set,  and  a  girl  removes  the  plates  for  the  drying-room. 
All  the  coating  is  done  on  the  first  floor  ;  the  top  floor  is  a  store-room,  and  the 
bottom  floor  devoted  to  packing.  The  plates  are  but  four  hours  in  drying,  so 
it  is  quick  work  ;  the  maker  prefers  for  their  development  to  use  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphite  of  soda.  Those  English  photographers  who  think  of  going 
to  America  to  make  plates  had  better  stay  at  home  ;  there  are  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  makers  of  plates  in  the  States,  about  one  hundred  in  Canada,  and  the 
“  ring”  which  had  been  formed  is  broken  up.  English  plates  are  used  a  great 
deal  in  Canada,  but,  he  thought,  very  little  in  the  States.  The  most  rapid 
plates  he  had  ever  used  were  of  American  manufacture;  they  were  known  as 
the  “Eddy”  plates.  He  had  taken  a  view  across  the  St.  Lawrence  with  one  of 
these  plates,  using  a  drop  shutter  and  stop,  but  the  plate  was  over-exposed. 
The  “Stanley”  American  plates  were  particularly  good. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  some  American  plates,  and  who 
began  their  use  by  taking  views  of  Arran  with  a  drop  shutter  and  stop ;  the 
plates  were  then  found  to  have  been  exposed  three  times  too  long. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  used  plates  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  room  which 
were  over-exposed  with  stops  of  q~  and  q^-,  but  rightly  exposed  with  a  stop  of 
;  a  drop  shutter  was  employed. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  visited  one  hundred  and  twenty  photographers  in  the  United 
States,  not  one  of  whom  used  ammonia  in  his  developer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  Mr.  Graham  had  told  him  that  a  man  at 
Blackpool  sends  out  pyrogallol  preserved  with  something  which  has  been 
experimentally  proved  to  make  plates  work  five  times  faster  than  other¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  Burton  stated  how  in  hot  weather  he  removed  the  stopper  from  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  just  arrived,  and  half  the  liquid  shot  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  explosive  violence  ;  those  in  the  room  had  to  run  for  it,  and  it  was 
fortunate  they  could  get  out  easily  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
dangerous. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience,  and  believed  ammonia 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  deafness. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  thought  it  produced  chronic  cold,  but  a  physician  who 
treated  all  the  men  at  the  largest  ammonia-making  place  in  the  world,  where 
the  men  lived  in  an  atmosphere  drenched  with  ammonia,  told  him  that  they 
experienced  no  ill  effects  whatever.  Photographers  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  supposed  bad  effects  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  if  the  men  had  breathed  less  ammonia  they 
might  have  suffered  from  it  more.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Parisians  were 
nearly  proof  against  typhoid  fever,  whilst  visitors  there  often  caught  it  from 
the  bad  drainage.  Since  the  last  meeting  he  had  made  his  new  paper  tone 
more  easily,  by  abolishing  the  citrate  of  soda  in  the  formula,  and  substituting 
an  equivalent  of  acetate  of  soda.  He  had  been  trying  the  old  plan  ot  emulsi¬ 
fying  sulphate  of  barium  in  gelatine  as  a  substitute  for  opal  glass. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  such  an  emulsion  made  the  best  possible  focussing 
screen  coating. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  presence  of  citrate  in  the  gelatine  appeared 
to  retard  the  formation  of  a  creamy  chloride  of  silver. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  supposed  the  gelatine  might  then  act  like  saponine,  and 
dissolve  some  of  an  otherwise  insoluble  salt. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  had  obtained  splendid  tones,  both  on  glass  and  paper, 
with  Mr.  Henderson’s  emulsion,  and  the  quality  of  the  prints  was  superior  to 
those  on  albumenised  paper.  The  rapidity  of  printing  was  about  the  same 
with  each  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  found  it  to  be  slower  with  the  said  gelatinised 
paper. 

Mr.  Ashman  exhibited  gelatine  prints  which  had  been  simply  rolled,  and 
not  dried  upon  glass,  yet  had  a  good  surface. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  prints  interesting,  because  in  them  the  difficulty 
of  unequal  expansion  of  the  paper  had  been  largely  overcome. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  any  emulsion  for  paper  which  would  keep  without 
coagulating  would  increase  about  six  times  in  printing  speed  if  kept  in  a  state 
of  jelly  for  four  or  five  weeks ;  much  depended  upon  not  adding  too  much 
citrate. 

Mr.  Cobb  exhibited  some  good  negatives  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  developed  with 
Sehering’s  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphite  of  soda. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  photographic  exhibition  would  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1885-86,  and  the  meeting  closed  shortly  afterwards. 


M  A  N  C I  f  EST  EH  PHOTOG  R  A  PH  IC  SOU  I ET  Y. 

The  excursion  for  the  20th  instant  was  fixed  for  Gawswortli,  but  the  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  so  unfavourable  that  it  was  thought  it  must  l*e 
put  off.  Within  an  hour  of  starting,  however,  tin-  sun  ln-gan  to  make  an  <s  a- 
sional  appearance,  and  when  the  gathering  took  place  at  tin-  -tation  a  -wifi  n  nt 
number  of  members  and  friends  was  found  to  be  present  to  warrant  tie  ex-  u- 
sion  being  proceeded  with. 

Gawswortli  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Cln-diire,  a  I  .out  tl»r<  <* 
miles  from  Macclesfield,  and  only  about  six  from  Buxton,  in  LR-rlo  -hire,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Leek,  in  Staffordshire. 

The  party  proceeded  by  rail  to  Macclesfield,  whence  they  drove  in  oi**n 
carriages  to  Gawswortli,  stopping  on  the  way,  just  lxTore  arriving  at  tin  .r 
destination,  to  visit  the  grave  of  “  Maggotty"  Johnson.  The  pla  of  burial  <  f 
this  worthy  is  stated  on  the  slab  which  marks  the  grave  to  have  bi-.-n  -elected 
by  Johnson  himself;  and  is  said  by  the  villagers  to  have  ls-t-n  In -•  n,  .  - 
Robin  Hood’s  was,  by  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  The  grave  lies  only  a  of 
yards  from  the  highway,  iu  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  and  on  the  stone  is  cut  thi 
lengthy  inscription  «,  Under  thLs  8tone 

Rest  the  remains  of  Mr.  Sam  LEE  Johnson, 
afterwards  ennobled  with  the  grander  title  of 
Lord  Flame, 

Who  after  having  been  in  his  life  distinct  from  other  men 
by  the  eccentricities  of  his  genius, 
chose  to  retain  the  same  character  after  his  death, 
and  was  at  his  own  desire  buried  here,  May  5th, 
a.d.  mdcclxxui.,  aged  82. 

Stay,  thou  whom  chance  directs  or  ease  persuades, 

To  seek  the  quiet  of  these  sylvan  shades  : 

Here  undisturbed,  and  hid  from  vulgar  eyes, 

A  wit,  musician,  poet,  player  lies  ; 

A  dancing  master  too,  in  grace  he  shone, 

And  all  the  arts  of  Op’ra  were  his  own  ; 

In  Comedy  well  skilled,  he  drew  Lord  Flame, 

Acted  the  part,  and  gained  himself  the  name. 

Averse  to  strife,  how  oft  he’d  gravely  say 

These  peaceful  groves  should  shade  his  breathless  clay; 

That  when  he  rose  again,  laid  here  alone, 

No  friend  and  he  should  quarrel  for  a  bone ; 

Thinking  that  were  some  lame  old  gossip  nigh, 

She  possibly  might  take  his  leg  or  thigh." 

Only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  past  the  eccentric  Johnson’s  grave  the  road  tak.  - 
a  sudden  turn,  and  the  visitor  at  once  stands  in  t he  midst  of  the  nm-t  attnn  tiv.- 
features  of  the  parish.  Before  him  is  the  placid  and  ohl-fashioned-looking  fi-h- 
pond,  with  a  sluice  at  the  far  end  ;  the  surface  is  broken  up  here  and  there  by 
lilies  and  other  water  plants,  and  the  church,  whi<  h  grow-  even  more  pi-  tur- 
e  que  as  you  become  better  acquainted  with  it,  i-  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  on 
the  face  of  the  water.  The  frame  to  the  mirror,  adding  to  it-  marvelloui 
of  reflection,  is  composed  of  spreading  beech  and  towering  dm,  throngh  the 
breaks  in  which  peep  out  the  “magpie"  structures  of  the  Old  H -ill  on  I 
hand,  and  the  still  more  picturesque  Rectory  on  the  other.  Th<-  whole  - 
one  of  such  quiet,  old-world  beauty  as  to  astonish  the  vi-itor  "ho  set—  it  fi.r 
the  first  time,  and  to  ensure  a  return  time  after  time.  The  place  Menu 
cated  to  what  Goldsmith  terms  “sweet  repose;"  and  to  see  it  as  the  Man¬ 
chester  Society  saw  it.  with  boughs  tossed  about  by  violent  winds,  with  the 
mirror  broken  into  ten  thousand  reflecting  surfaces,  and  to  feel  withal  a  chilling 
dampness  pervading  the  atmosphere,  is  to  have  Caw-worth  at  a  distiie  t  di-  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  much  from  an  a?sthetic  as  a  photographic  i>oint  of  vie".  But  t  <- 
attractions  of  Gawswortli  are  not  all  out  of  door-,  and  the  rector  of  the  p  >ri-b. 
Rev.  John  J.  Penrose,  B.  A.,  having,  in  answer  to  the  application  of  the  lea  1- 
for  the  day,  very  kindly  given  permission  to  the  Soviet}  to  photograph  tl  ■ 
interior  6f  the  ancient  church,  with  its  very  remarkable  monumental  < 
and  not  only  this,  but  also  thrown  open  his  ow  n  rectory  for  interior  ph<  t< 
graphy,  the  visitors  were  quickly  at  work  inside  loth  interesting  huildn 
As  no  exposure  under  half  an  hour  was  deemed  sufficient,  a  good  <1.  d  ■■(  tin  <• 
was  consumed  in  this  work,  and  when  the  time  for  tea  arrived  the  camera- 
were  not  all  satisfied,  and  some  two  or  three  had  to  be  left  at  work  while  the 
meal  was  consumed.  “  A  good  man  and  a  west  wind  go  to  bed  at 
on  this  occasion  the  wind  proved  true  to  the  adage,  dying  down  as  the  evening 
advanced,  so  that  at  seven  o’clock,  when  it  was  time  to  return  home,  t 
part  of  the  day  had  come,  and  every  camera  seemed  anxious  to  take  another 
view,  though  it  could  not  he  from  one  of  the  scores  of  plaoi  -  -t  vantage  •• 
the  delightful  village  offers.  The  total  number  of  plates  expow  1  was  m 
less  than  is  commonly  the  case,  but  the  long  exposures  given  would  leave  htt.<- 
room  for  failure,  and  probably  the  members  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that 
the  weather  drove  them  within,  instead  of  inviting  them  without. 

After  tea  Mr.  Abki.  Hkywood,  jun.,  read  the  following  short  c.  nirnunkati  n, 
which  lie  had  compiled  for  the  occasion,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  Mr.  L  > 
Pollitt,  President  of  the  Society,  thanked  Mr.  Hey  wood,  in  the  name  of  the 
members  present,  for  the  information  he  had  given  them.  • 

From  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  history  of  Gaw-worth  has  l**en  the  bi-tory 
of  the  Fitton  family.  Thomas  de  Orreby  at  thi-  time  died,  seised  of  Ga"  s- 
worth.  leaving  Richard,  aged  six,  son  and  heir.  Richard  died  young,  and  the 
manor  passed  to  Isabell,  who  for  her  thiol  husband  married  Tboma-  lit.  ... 
and  in  that  way  the  name  of  Fitton  becomes  associated  with  the  pla  e.  On  ,,  rod 
says  that  the  pedigree  of  the  family  is  illustrated  “  bv  the  most  >  omplete  m  n<  - 
of  sepulchural  memorials  that  the  country  posse— e>.  “notwithstanding.  a<: 
the  editor  of  the  last  edition,  “the  injury  and  destruction  of  some  of  tie  m 
during  the  restoration  of  the  church,  in  1851." 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Fittons  was  Sir  Ed  wan.,  who  lived  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who  served  as  the  first  Lonl  President  in  Connaught. 
He  was  born  1520.  and  died  1579,  ?ml  at  twelve  years  of  age  married  a  lady  of 
the  same  advanced  years.  They  had  fifteen  children,  and  the  mon'r 
lady's  memory  in  Dublin  recite-  that  “  Ye  same  Sonday  of  ye  yeare  «  •.  n 
they  were  maned,  ye  same  Sonday  34  yeares  following  was  she  l  une-L 
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After  the  death  of  the  last  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  Gawsworth  passed  to  Charles 
Gerard,  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  From  the  second  Earl  of  the  same  name  it 
passed  to  Lady  Mohiui ;  it  then  passed  to  the  Eight  Honourable  William 
Stanhope,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  in  1818. 

The  church  of  Gawsworth  is  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  about  1291,  but  occurs  earlier  in  records,  namely,  1265  to  1289. 
The  monuments  are  said  by  Ormerod  to  be  as  follows  :  In  the  north-east  angle, 
that  is  to  the  left  of  the  communion  table,  is  one  consisting  of  a  lofty  arch  of 
marble  (the  arch  does  not  now  exist)  raised  on  pillars,  over  which  are  the  arms 
of  Fitton.  Under  the  arch  are  the  figures  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  who  died 
1643,  and  was  son  of  the  Lord  President,  and  his  lady,  with  hands  clasped  and 
heads  reposing  on  pillows.  Loth  have  large  ruffs,  and  the  knight  is  habited  in 
plate  armour.  On  the  ledge  below  are  ten  small  kneeling  figures  ;  the  first, 
representing  the  last  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  is  in  armour  ;  two  of  the  remaining 
nine  are  males  representing  Richard  and  Thomas  Fitton,  his  brothers.  West 
of  these,  but  immediately  adjoining  is  a  plain  altar  tomb,  at  the  side  of  which 
are  five  figures.  The  two  first  are  in  armour  and  kneeling  ;  the  third  is  a  sitting 
female  figure  in  a  ruff,  resting  her  hand  on  the  right  arm,  and  holding  a  closed 
book  in  the  other.  Behind  her  are  two  kneeling  female  figures,  also  with  ruffs. 

In  the  south-east  angle  is  another  very  large  monument  with  two  recumbent 
figures.  Near  their  feet  (it  is  now  at  their  head)  is  the  figure  of  their  infant 
daughter,  and  a  lengthy  Latin  inscription. 

Near  this  is  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight,  also  a 
Fitton.  On  the  arches  supporting  the  tomb  are  the  arms  of  Fitton  and  Nevill, 
and  under  them  a  headless  skeleton  laid  on  an  open  robe,  and  supposed  to  be 
Sir  Thomas  Percy. 

In  the  list  of  rectors  of  Gawsworth  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Henry  New- 
come,  which  has  some  interest  to  Manchester  people.  He  was  at  Gawsworth 
from  1650  to  1657,  and  left  it  to  take  a  chaplaincy  of  Manchester  Collegiate 
Church,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662,  when  2000  nonconforming 
ministers  were  thrust  from  the  establishment.  In  memory  of  those  2000,  the 
Manchester  Memorial  Hall  was  erected  not  very  many  years  ago.  Neweome, 
on  being  ejected,  set  up  a  church  of  his  own,  and  being  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  his  people,  commenced  preaching  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  of  which 
lie  was  the  first  minister.  Thus  is  Manchester  connected  with  Gawsworth. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1851,  when  beneath  the  many  coats  of  whitewash 
were  discovered  three  large  mural  paintings  of  considerable  antiquity.  A  Mr. 
Lynch,  a  local  antiquary  and  artist,  did  all  lie  could  to  have  them  preserved, 
but  the  hand  of  restoration  was  upon  them,  and  they  perished.  Mr.  Lynch, 
however,  made  drawings  of  them  and  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library.  Copies  of  the  drawings  are  in  the 
volume. 

In  the  churchyard  are  some  venerable  though  liealtliy-looking  yews,  and  a 
funeral  urn  on  a  tombstone  is  by  the  sculptor  Thorneycroft,  who  was  born  in 
the  parish.  It  is  on  the  grave  of  his  brother. 

From  the  church  we  properly  step  over  to  the  Rectory,  which  was  restored 
1724,  1769,  and  in  the  present  century.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  porch  is 
the  remarkable  hall,  open  to  the  top  of  the  building,  which  the  rector  has 
kindly  allowed  us  to  see  and  to  photograph  ;  the  arched  timbers  of  the  roof 
are  decorated  with  carving.  Over  the  entrance  porch  is  inscribed  “  Syr  Edward 
Fyton  Knight  wtt  My  lady  Mare  Fyton  liys  wyffe.”  This  was  found  in  a  loft, 
and  placed  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 

The  old  hall  was  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Ormerod.  On  the 
side  of  the  grounds  nearest  the  church  is  a  long  lofty  terrace,  terminating  in  a 
large  platform,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  tilting  ground. 
The  stream  which  supplies  the  pond  Mows  by  this  place. 

The  New  Hall  was  used  in  1819  as  a  place  of  residence  by  Dr.  Harrington. 
It  was  built  by  Lord  Mohun. 

The  scantiest  notice  of  Gawsworth,  such  as  this  is,  would  be  incomplete  were 
the  name  of  Maggotty  Johnson  not  mentioned.  Why  he  was  called  Maggotty 
I  cannot  tell,*  but  he  is  known  to  this  day  under  that  designation.  His  name 
was  Samuel;  he  was  a  dancing  master,  and  wrote  a  play  called  “  Hurlo- 
thrumbo,”  in  which  “  Lord  Flame”  is  one  of  the  characters.  Johnson,  as  well 
as  by  the  unsavoury  name  already  mentioned,  was  called  “Lord  Flame,”  after 
his  own  play,  as  the  gravestone  which  all  have  seen  records. 


THE  POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  Committer  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hon.  Secretary’s 
address,  4,  Middle  Temple-lane,  on  the  17tli  instant,  and  the  following  business 
was  transacted  : — 

It  was  decided  that  each  member  should  have  two  votes  in  future  albums, 
one  for  first  prize,  the  other  for  the  second. 

The  voting  in  Competition  7  was  examined,  and  the  result  was  -  Class  I. 
G.  Bankart,  1st  prize  with  76  votes  ;  R.  Leventhorpe,  2nd,  12  votes.  Class  II. 
F.  G.  Ticeliurst,  1st,  55  votes ;  G.  Bankart,  2nd,  16  votes.  Class  III.  G. 
Bankart,  1st,  73  votes  ;  R.  Tindall,  2nd,  18  votes. 

The  voting  in  Albums  17,  18.  and  19  was  found  to  result  in  the  prize  in  each 
being  taken  respectively  by  W.  Gaddum  with  print  1002,  G.  Bankart  with 
prints  1023  and  1028  (both  these  prints  having  an  equal  number  of  votes),  and 
FI.  E.  Lees  with  print  No.  1120. 

The  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  admitted  provisionally,  were  duly 
elected  : — H.  Lunn,  of  Cambridge  ;  Rev.  FI.  Aldwin  Soames,  of  Bromley  ; 
W.  T.  Tucker,  of  Loughborough ;  and  Alfred  Dewey,  of  Sutton ;  as  was  also 
Miss  Kitchen,  of  Hampton.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  the 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Dr.  Day,  the  President,  having  been  elected  to  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  shortly 
as  to  the  position  and  progress  of  the  Society,  which  now  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  members,  and  had,  during  the  past  year,  issued  thirteen  albums,  con¬ 
taining  some  seven  hundred  prints. 

It  was  explained  by  one  of  the  members  present  that  the  word  was  a  local  one 
meaning  “eccentric.” 


The  following  balance  sheet  was  produced  and  approved  : — 

General  Balance  Sheet  fur  the  year  end  in/)  June  16,  18S5. 

Deceived.  £  s.  d 

Entrance  fees — 20  at  2/6 .  2  10  0 

Annual  subscriptions— 80  at  7/6  30  0  0 

One  honorary  do .  0  10  0 

Half-yearly  do. — 10  at  4/-  .  2  0  0 

Donation  to  Prize  Fund  .  O  10  6 

Entrance  fees  to  Competition  7  111  6 
Interest  on  monies  in  Bank 

(2  years)  .  0  1111 

37  16  11 

Balance  from  last  year .  16  6  9 


£51  3  8 


Examined  with  books  and  vouchors  and  found  correct, 

Walter  Withall,  Auditor. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Miles  Barnes,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Percival  Smith,  and  carried,  that  the  present  Committee  be  re-elected,  and 
that  Mr.  H.  Noel  Malan  be  also  elected  to  (ill  a  vacant  seat. 

The  subjects  for  the  special  albums  were  with  one  or  two  exceptions  fixed  to 
be  the  same  as  last  year,  namely: — Sept.  1st,  1885,  Instantaneous  Views. 
Nov.  1st,  Members  own  Portraits.  Jan.  1st,  1886,  Interiors,  Architecture, 
Old  Buildings.  March  1st,  Animals.  May  1st,  Half-plate  and  smaller  sizes 
only;  larger  sizes  cut  down  not  eligible.  July  1st,  Portraits,  Groups,  and 
Figures. 

Mr.  Miles  Barnes  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  discussion, 
which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  the  note-books,  relative  to  the  merits  of  cheap 
lenses;  and  showed  an  enlargement,  11  x  14,  from  a  quarter-plate  negative, 
taken  by  a  well-known  cheap  lens,  the  definition  of  which  was  as  perfect  as  if 
it  had  been  the  product  of  one  of  the  highest  price  lenses. 

Mr.  Percival  Smith  produced  his  improved  and  patent  camera,  which  was 
examined  with  interest,  and  admitted  by  all  to  be  far  simpler  and  lighter  than 
the  majority  of  those  in  the  market.  He  also  explained  a  most  ingenious 
arrangement  of  lenses,  which  he  had  patented,  and  by  which  the  angle  of  the 
lens  could  be  instantaneously  increased  or  diminished  by  shortening  or 
lengthening  the  focus  as  required;  and  this  without  materially  adding  to  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  lens. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  the  meeting  dissolved. 


Expended. 

£ 

d. 

Petty  cash,  stamps,  stutionc  y 

Ac . 

0 

lj 

Printing’  notices,  slips,  Ac.... 

.  1 

4 

Books,  albums,  cards,  Ac.  .. 

2 

Prize  Fund  . . . 

Pasting;,  secretarial  assistance 

8 

3/-  per  week . 

16 

0 

Sundries  . 

.  0  17 

3 

38 

8 
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Balance — 

In  Bank .  £15  13  11 

In  hand .  0  1  6 

15 

14 
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« 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square  on  Wednesday  evening,  Juno  3rd, — Mr.  William  Forgan,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  Dr.  James 
Foulis  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  at  next  meeting,  namely  Mr.  Arthur 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Peter  Kerr. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.  A.,  was  read,  resigning  his  position 
as  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  William  Neilson  moved  that  the  Society  request  Mr.  Macbeth  to 
withdraw  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Secretary  bo 
directed  to  enclose  this  motion  to  Mr.  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Wane  seconded  the  motion. 

At  Mr.  Stewart’s  request,  a  letter  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  bearing 
on  the  same  matter,  was  read,  as  was  also  Mr.  Macbeth’s  reply.  After  full 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  Mi’.  Neilson’s  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
meeting  nem.  con.  It  was  also  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jameson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brebner,  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  withdraw  his  resignation 
as  a  Member  of  Council. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stewart  moved,  in  terms  of  notice,  “That  Rule  IX.  be  altered 
to  the  following : — Candidates  for  membership  shall  be  nominated  and  pro¬ 
posed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  their  names  shall  appear  in  the  billet  of 
the  following  meeting,  and  at  such  meeting  they  shall  be  held  to  be  duly 
elected,  unless  a  ballot  be  demanded  by  any  member  giving  due  notice  to  the 
Secretary  to  that  effect  on  the  day  before  such  meeting.  ” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  thought  the  motion  no  improvement  on  present  prac¬ 
tice,  and  moved  the  previous  question,  seconded  by  Mr.  Simpson — carried. 

Mr.  Charles  Fraser  stated  that  room  No.  10  was  available  for  hire  in 
5,  St.  Andrew- square,  and  thought  that  the  Society  might  make  an  offer  for  it, 
providing  another  Society  could  be  found  to  share  the  burden.  Such  a  room 
could  be  of  great  use  for  small  meetings,  sections,  committees,  &c.,  and  for 
storing  property,  and  might  possibly  be  got  at  an  expense  to  the  Society  of 
£7  or  £8  per  annum.  The  meeting  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  Prize  Competition  among  members  of  the 
Society  would  take  place  in  October  next,  with  the  view  of  a  picture  being 
selected  from  these  for  a  presentation  print  to  the  Society.  These  pictures 
were  not  to  be  restricted  merely  to  those  for  competition,  but  it  was  desirable 
that  members  should  also  send  in  other  pictures,  that  there  might  be  an 
exhibition  of  the  whole  in  October  next,  at  a  conversazione  to  then  take  place. 
The  matter  had  been  put  in  the  billet  now  to  impress  upon  members  the 
necessity  of  preparing  pictures  either  for  competition  or  exhibition.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  as  many  as  possible  should  be  sent  in,  that  the  con¬ 
versazione  might  be  a  success. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  read  an  amusing,  interesting,  and  instructive  paper 
on  Lantern  Slides  Copied  in  the  Camera  [see  pp.  375  and  393].  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  slides  projected  on  the  screen.  At  its  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Pringle  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
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The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  members  to  an  International 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Dundee  in  February  next.  Alter  which,  a  vote  of 
hanks  to  the  chair  terminated  the  proceedings.  The  next  ordinary  meeting 
if  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  7th  October. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 

1 8th  instant— Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  m  the  chair 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  111  feeling  terms  to  tin: 
reat  loss  the  Society  had  experienced  by  the  death  ol  their  late  I  resident, 
Mr.  Thomas  Birtwhistle.  Even  when  Ins  health  had  broken  down,  lie  was  to 
lie  seen  among  those  he  loved  to  associate  with  m  health,  labouring  under  dilh- 
culties,  evincing  a  perseverance  that  young  members  in  their  prime  would  do 
well  to  emulate!  Many  members  testified  to  their  admiration  and  inspect  for 
the  character  of  their  deceased  friend,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
forward  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Birtwhistle.  .  .  . 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  asking  their  co-operation  in  petitioning  the  railway  cpinpanies  or 
reduced  fares.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  strongest  support  of  the  Society  lor 
furthering  the  object  in  question,  either  by  a  separate  petition  oi  joint  \,  as 
the  Liverpool  Society  might  think  most  efficient. 

Several  members  were  then  elected,  when  the  President  brought  forward  a 
programme  for  the  summer  outdoor  meetings,  and  it  was  decided  to  go  to 
Bolton  Woods  for  the  competition  for  Landscape  diplomas  on  Wednesday 
next,  June  24th.  Arrangements  were  also  concluded  for  trips  to  the  seaside 

P/-v  r»  TllcfnTlf  qiipflllS  Ol’k 

It  was  decided  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  papers  on  subjects  of  photographic 
interest,  to  be  read  during  next  session.  It  was  thought  that  literary  produc¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  art  were  too  much  neglected;  all  rewards  seemed  to 
be  bestowed  upon  pictures,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  favoured  lew  ;  mt  it  nioie 
attention  was  paid  to  the  literary  side  of  photography  the  art  side  would  lie 
benefited  by  the-  education  of  the  many. 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June 
10th.  The  members  and  their  friends  mustered  in  great  force.  Leaving  bury 
for  Accrington  by  an  early  train,  where  a  waggonette  was  provided  to  take 
them  to  Whalley,  a  stay  was  here  made,  several  of  the  members  securing 
negatives  of  the  Abbey,  Old  Church,  &c.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Mitton 
and  Hodder  Bridge.  The  light  being  good,  several  views  were  taken.  1  he 
next  place  visited  was  Stoneyliurst  College,  where  by  the  courtesy  ot  me 
authorities  the  members  were  permitted  to  inspect  the  splendid  chapel,  garden*, 
and  walks.  Hurst  Green,  Stede  Church,  and  Ribcliester,  weie  then  mm  u  , 
many  negatives  being  taken  of  these  and  other  interesting  objects.  1(-‘  1 l,u  .' 
then  partook  of  tea  at  the  De  Tabley  Arms  Hotel,  Messrs.  Mellor  and  lloldin 
taking  a  group  of  the  party  present.  The  members  after  which  proceeded 
home,  having  spent  a  very  enjoyable  day. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th 
inst.,  by  the  kind  permission  of  L.  V.  Loyd,  Esq.,  in  Combe  1  aik. 

The  morning,  which  was  dull  and  cloudy,  gave  no  promise  of  successful 
photography,  but  at  one  p.m.,  matters  had  improved,  causing  the  spirits  of  those 
members  with  heavily  charged  slides  to  rise  considerably.  A  pleasant  dn'p  0 
about  half-an-hour  through  charming  scenery  brought  the  part}  to  its  <  es  nia- 
tion.  Cameras  ranging  "from  quarter- plate  to  12  x  10  were  at  once  >1  oug  i 
into  requisition,  and  the  members,  fully  armed,  at  one  proceeded  m  quest  o 
the  picturesque.  The  light  proved  fickle,  but  those  members  wlio  waited  til 
the  clouds  rolled  by  were  rewarded  by  short  gleams  of  sunshine,  which  enameu 
the  exposures  to  be  satisfactorily  made.  rl  lie  drive  home  in  the  cool  o  u 
evening  brought  a  pleasant  outing  to  a  close. 

- - - - 
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t(3F  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper. 


PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  afford  me  space  to  say  a  few  words  on  a 
subject,  presenting  itself  particularly  at  this  season,  namely,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  portable  photographic  apparatus. 

Many  recent  efforts  to  lighten  onr  burden  in  the  way  of  cameras  have 
been  deserving  and  successful,  and  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
in  awarding  a  prize  for  apparatus  took  a  course  which  I  tiust  t  ie\  'm 
repeat,  as  it  would  no  doubt  be  productive  of  still  further  improvements. 

What  we  seem  now  most  in  need  of  is  a  really  light  and  efficient  tripod ; 
most  of  the  folding  and  sliding  stands  are  still  heavy  and  cumbersome  as 
well  as  faulty.  The  walking  stick  pattern  seems  to  myself  the  most  fiKei j , 
but  it  should  be  of  a  design  that  would  be  capable  of  extending  to  such  a 
length  as  would  not  necessitate  stooping  or  kneeling,  and  which  would 
stand  on  hard  and  slippery  surfaces  as  well  as  on  grass,  or  sand,  Ac. 

By  making  cur  requirements  known  we  may  perhaps  hope  that  such  r‘n 
improvement  may  be  effected. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  > > .  I  • 


WASHING  NEGATIVES. 

'To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman,  in  his  Hints  for  Summer  Worl.,  has 
given  us,  I  think,  the  right  method  of  washing  negatives,  namely,  by  sus¬ 
pending  them  face  downwards  in  water.  Surface  washing,  as  he  rightly 
remarks,  is  of  very  little  use  where  a  crystalline  body  is  imprisoned  in  a 
colloid  substance — the  elimination  of  the  salt  by  dialy/s  D  ing  without 
doubt  the  seientific  and  correct  method  of  procedure.  1  adopt  the  plan,  as 
no  doubt  do  many  others,  of  leaving  the  negatives  to  soak  for  an  hour  or 
two  face  downwards  in  basins  or  saucers  of  water;  but  Mr.  Ashmans 
system  of  frames  seems  a  better  plan.  Would  Mr.  Ashman  kindly  inform 
us  how  the  frames  arc  made,  whether  to  float  alone  on  the  water,  or  to  be 
suspended  in  it?  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  I  would  suggest  to  tour.-ts 
and  others  that  the  tripod  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  tliat  the  washing 
frame  be  suspended  from  the  triangle,  in  a  well  filled  sponge-bath  over 
night,  thus  making  the  water  serve,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of  drawn 
double  debt  to  pay  ” — “  a  hypo  eliminator  by  night,  a  bath  by  day."  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ashman  if  lie  thinks  the  frames  could  be  made  from 
a  material  now  in  the  market  called  “  vulcanised  fibre,”  to  be  obtained  of 
Mosses  &  Mitchell,  Chiawell- street,  E.C.  This  substance,  from  its  amena¬ 
bility  to  the  lathe,  plane,  saw,  and  knife,  combined  with  its  strength  and 
toughness,  promises  to  become  of  much  use  in  photography.  Frames  can 
be  easily  sawn  out  of  it  in  one  piece,  thus  economising  both  time  and 
labour.  If  Mr.  Ashman  will  kindly  give  us  further  information  as  Ut  the 
making  of  these  useful  frames  I  feel  sure  that  many,  besides  myself,  will 
be  grateful. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Locke  Macdosa. 

llilhre  lloure,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire ,  June  21th,  1 885. 

- ♦ - 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  alteration 
that  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  rules  for  this  year’s  exhibition  (which 
will  be  held  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall.  Falmouth,  on  Tuesday, 

22),  namely,  that  Rule  7  will  not  apply  to  the  photographic  department. 
This  rule  says,  “  No  holder  of  a  medal  or  prize  may  receive  an  award 
of  the  same  or  lower  value  for  similar  subjects  in  the  same  depart 
at  the  next  two  subsequent  exhibitions.”  The  above  restriction  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  awards  will  be  made  in  accordance. 

I  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Art  Union  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Exhibition,  wherein  professional  photographers' exhibits, 
which  are  for  sale,  are  open  to  be  selected  by  the  winners  a*  prizes  as  VI 11 
as  oil-paintings  and  water-colour  drawings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
photographers  will  not  overlook  this  department.  Ticket  ..illing 

each,  can  be  had  of  any  member  of  Committee,  as  soon  as  published,  or 
from  myself. 

Prospectuses  and  prize-lists  are  now  ready,  which  I  shall  be  mot  happy 
to  forward  on  application,  and  any  further  particulars  required. — 1  am, 
yours,  A'c.,  V  Brooks. 

Laurel  Villa ,  Wray-park,  He i gate,  Jane  22,  1885. 


HYPOSULPHITE  OF  POTASSIUM  FOR  FIXING  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  the  fixing  of  both  negatives  and  prints 
witli  hyposulphite  of  potassium  with  the  greatest  success.  I  think  it  will 
save  very  considerably  the  necessity  of  washing.  Two  prints  fixed  with 
this  chemical,  and  in  the  bath  six  minutes,  were  only  rinsed  well  under  a 
high  pressure  rose-tap  of  water,  twice  on  face  and  once  on  back,  occupying 
about  one  minute  in  the  operation.  Next  day  I  exposed  them  all  day  to 
the  bright  sun  without  producing  the  slightest  discolouration.  I  find  also 
I  can  use  the  solution  over  and  over  again,  simply  filtering  through  double 
paper  after  use.  The  salt  is  expensive  yet,  hence  my  endeavour  to  make 
it  last,  but  no  doubt  would  become  cheaper  if  the  demand  first  increased. 
It  is  a  soft  salt,  while  the  soda  salt  is  a  harsh  one.  and  1  think  the  whites 
are  whiter  and  softer.  I  have  discarded  ammonia,  and  I  hope  now  sola, 
and  substituted  potash  for  development,  toning,  and  fixing  with,  to  roe, 
very  satisfactory  results.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  W.  T.  1 .  M.  Inoall. 

Greenhithe,  Kent ,  «ftfN£'19tA,  1885. 
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must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. -Amateurs  :  Medal*  are  offered  for  M  r  - 
torious  Productions  in  this  department -Photographic  Appham  -  M  ■/ 
an'  offered  for  Improved  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  including  Map  Lam 
Apparatus,  Ac.  All  exhibits  in  this  department  must  ho  a«ompan> 
written  explanation  of  their  specialities 
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No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  fop.  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  he  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable ),  otherwise  the  notice  ic ill  not  appear. 


Will  exchange  three  dozen  lantern  slides,  by  Ferrier,  for  a  studio  camera  stand. 
—Address,  J.  Wheeler,  182,  London -road,  Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  whole-plate  dipping  bath,  stand,  and  dipper,  nearly  new,  for 
anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  F.  Pugh,  13,  Eccleston-road, 
Ealing  Dean,  W. 

For  exchange,  gem  camera  with  nine  lenses,  pedestal  and  column,  posing  chair, 
ten  gross  quarter-plate  glass.  Wanted,  lantern  and  slides.—  Address,  Photo, 
23,  London-road,  St.  Albans. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  universal  studio  camera,  by  George  Hare,  for  same 
size  portable  camera  with  double  backs. — Address,  F.  Barber,  1,  Orchard- 
street,  Church-street,  Sheffield. 

Repeating-back  camera  with  Ross’  No.  2a  extra  rapid  lens  (price  list,  £13  10s.), 
exchange  for  good  8Jx6i  landscape  camera  and  lens. — Address,  C.  Row- 
bqtham,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 

1  will  exchange  my  cabinet  portrait  lens  (by  Burr,  of  London),  made  so  that 
the  front  lens  can  be  used  as  a  landscape  lens,  cost  £12,  for  a  biunial  lantern. 
— Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Woodbine-villas,  Carrington,  Nottingham. 

About  twenty-eight  pounds  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and 
Photographic  News,  years  1882-3-4-5  ;  what  offers  in  exchange?  Also  Ross’ 
orthographic  lens  for  copying  to  10x8. — Address,  W.  G.,  90,  Stoke  Ne wing- 
ton-road,  London,  N. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  and  Photographic  News  for 
the  last  three  years,  also  Amateur  Photographer  from  the  first  number  ;  will 
give  in  exchange  electric  appliances,  sewing  machine,  or  cash. — Address, 
C.  H.  Underwood,  Eccles,  near  Manchester. 

A  McLeilan  patent  eclipse  lamp,  copper  retort,  and  chemicals,  &c.,  complete, 
for  instantaneous  portraiture  at  night,  good  condition  ;  Harrison’s  head  and. 
body-rest,  new,  cost  £2  2s.,  never  been  used;  also  a  capital  12x10  group 
lens,  fitted  with  instantaneous  shutter  and  two  caps,  &c.  ;  will  exchange  for 
whole-plate  camera  with  bellows  body,  three  double  backs,  and  84  x  61- 
doublet  lens,  by  Ross  or  other  good  maker  ;  must  be  in  good  condition. — 
Address,  J.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  29,  Princess-street,  Shrewsbury. 

- — - - — -#*■ - * 


Anstofvs  to  (Gormsponticnts. 

Notice.-— Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  no 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  he  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

God. win  &  Shuttlcworth,  79,  St.  James-street,  Burnley,  Lancashire. — Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Union  Star  Football  Team ,  Winners  of  the  Hospital  Cap, 
1885,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Ernest  Spencer,  4,  Britain  -  street,  King’s-road,  Chelsea.  —  Photograph  of 
Peak  of  T>  neriffe,  tak»n  from  Deck  of  “  Tartar”  whilst  going  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  knots  an  hour, 

John  R.  Stewart,  Violet  Grove  House,  Glasgow. — Two  Photographs  of  Cere¬ 
mony  of  Laying  Foundation  of  Municipal  Building  in  Glasgow,  6th 
October,  1883. 

C.  J.  Perry. — The  address  enquired  for  is  Devons  Road,  Bow,  E. 

F.  J. — Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  214,  Piccadilly,  are  the  publishers. 

A.  Engelsmann.  —  Write  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  The  Grove,  Hackney,  E. 

C.  M. — Treat  the  negatives  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  with  a 
short  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

James  Rkip. — Considerable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  current  and  our  last  volume.  The  number  required 
has  been  posted  to  you. 

Novice  (Cardiff).— Lamp  black  and  whiting  mixed  with  water,  and  then 
sufficient  common  size  of  the  oil-shops  added,  to  prevent  the  colour  rubbing 
off’  when  dry,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

S.  R.  J.— Without  seeing  an  example  or  two  of  the  kind  of  failure  you  have 
met  with,  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what  it  proceeds.  Send  some  on,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  render  you  assistance. 

A.  George. — It  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  have  the  wood  well  varnished 
with  some  impervious  varnish,  such  as  shellac  ;  or  it  might  be  coated  with 
paraffine  wax,  if  the  apparatus  is  only  used  with  cold  water. 

!  n  Haste. — Salt  mixed  with  powdered  ice  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  by  many  degrees.  You  can  make  ice  by  surrounding  a  vessel  containing 
water  with  either  of  the  freezing  mixtures  given  in  the  Almanac. 

A.  B. — 1.  Burrows  and  Colton’s  work  is  the  best  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  now 
out  of  print.  You  might  possibly  be  able  to  procure  a  copy  by  advertising. 
2.  The  Almanac  is  published  at  our  office,  price  one  shilling,  or  post  free, 
one  shilling  and  fourpence. 


A.  B.C. — What  further  information  do  you  require  ?  The  method  of  proi  .dure 
as  given  is  explicit  enough,  we  should  imagine.  If  there  is  any  particular 
point  upon  which  we  can  further  enlighten  you,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so, 
if  you  let  us  know  what  it  is. 

W.  B.  A. — Yes.  The  image  may  he  etched  with  an  ink  resist.  Carbon 
tissue  may  be  used  for  the  transfer,  but  it  will  not  answer  so  well  as  a 
paper  with  a  much  thinner  coating  of  gelatine.  Leon  Vidal’s  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,  will  answer  your  purpose.  No  English  work  is  published  on 
the  subject. 

E.  J.  Bonser. — 1.  Better  prints  may,  without  doubt,  be  obtained  from  the 
same  negative  with  a  little  “dodging.”  All  the  detail  appears  to  be  there, 
but  the  contrasts  are  much  too  strong.  Read  the  article  on  the  subject  in 
another  column. — 2.  Vigorous  negatives  are  more  suitable  for  the  platino- 
type  process  than  very  tliin  or  Hat  ones. 

J.  G. — The  best  lens  to  use  for  your  purpose  is  a  wide-angle,  one  of  the 
rectilinear  or  symmetrical  form ;  that  is,  when  the  space  is  very  confined. 
The  use  of  wide-angle  lens  should  always  be  avoided  when  one  of  longer 
focus  can  be  employed,  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  perspective  they 
yield.  Black  varnish,  or  Brunswick  black,  is  the  best  material  for 
stopping  out. 

Syntax. — Prints  toned  in  the  “  old  hypo  and  gold”  toning-bath,  twenty  years 
old,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Many  are  in  existence  much  older  than  that, 
and  yet  show  little  or  no  signs  of  deterioration.  Some  prints,  toned  without 
any  gold  at  all — sulphur  toning — are  occasionally  met  with  which  have 
undergone  very  little  change,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  in  existence 
nearly  thirty  years. 

William  Charles.- — Theoretically,  the  image  should  be  focussed  with  the 
same  stop  in  the  lens  as  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  with.  But  if  the  stop  be 
a  small  one,  this  is  not  always  convenient  to  do,  as  the  light  may  be  so 
diminished  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  which  is  the  sharpest  point.  Therefore, 
in  practice,  it  is  usual  to  focus  with  an  aperture  somewhat  larger  than  that 
used  for  the  picture. 

W.  H. — The  cause  of  the  spots  is  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not 
thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  film,  before  the  silver  paper  is  placed  in 
contact  with  it,  since  the  silver  stains  the  film.  Sometimes  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  the  spots,  but  not  always.  Your  second 
query  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Are  the  images  of  the  windows  not 
included  in  the  view  embraced  by  the  lens  ?  If  so,  the  only  plan  of  avoiding 
the  strong  light  from  them  is  by  hanging  something,  such  as  canvas,  behind 
them. 

- - - -♦ - - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  tbe  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  on  Wednesday,  July  1,  will  be  The  Chemistry  of  Toning.  The  Saturday 
outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Loughton.  Trains  from  Liverpool-street 
at  2.28. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— The  annual  dinner 
of  this  Association  will  take  place  at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern  on  Thursday,  July  2, 
at  half-past  six  o’clock,  A.  L.  Henderson,  Esq,,  in  the  chair.  Tickets  4s.  each. 
It  is  necessary  that  application  for  tickets  be  made  before  the  30th  instant  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  Mason’s  Avenue,  E.C. 

- - - - - - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Tico  Weeks  ending  June  21,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

One  of  the  questions  at  present  and  for  some  time  past  exer¬ 
cising  the  photographic  mind  is  that  of  a  substitute  for  4glass 
for  landscape  work — a  substitute  which,  while  giving  all  the 
good  qualities  and  offering  all  the  conveniences  of  glass,  shall 
be  free  from  the  serious  objections  of  weight,  bulk,  and  fragility 
of  that  substance. 

Despite  many  years  of  patient  search  in  that  direction,  we 
seem  now  as  far  off  the  goal — a  perfect  substitute — as  ever ;  and 
photographers  have  recently  shown  a  tendency  to  accept  the 
sort  of  compromise  which  paper  as  a  support  offers  them. 
Numerous  have  been  the  processes,  some  patented,  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  paper  translucent  or  transparent,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  “grain;”  many  also  have  been  the  attempts 
to  introduce  a  flexible  and  transparent  film-substitute,  composed 
of  collodion,  celluloid,  guttapercha,  and  other  materials,  but 
no  great  success  has  attended  such  efforts,  owing  mainly  to  the 
great  expense  of  the  material  and  the  trouble  involved  in  its 
use.  Paper  however,  even  of  good  quality,  is  a  comparatively 
cheap  material,  and  if  it  can  be  utilised  with  advantage, 
so  far  as  quality  of  result  and  facility  of  manipulation  are 
concerned,  many  a  tourist  will  rest  content  to  put  up  with 
such  minor  inconveniences  as  the  longer  time  required  in 
printing. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  paper  for  negative  purposes  from  the 
very  earliest  days  of  photography,  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
many  modern  experimenters  have  entirely  failed  to  grasp  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  paper  negative  process  of  today.  In 
the  days  of  Calotype  and  waxed-paper  processes,  the  sensitive 
silver  salts  were  formed  in  the  body  of  the  paper ;  hence  in 
order  to  obtain  an  image  as  free  as  possible  from  “grain 
caused  by  the  texture  of  the  paper,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  latter  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its  internal 
character,  as  well  as  smooth  and  polished  on  its  exterior 
surface.  It  was  in  the  combination  of  these  qualities  that  the 
old  “  Causon  ”  and  “  Turner  ”  papers  excelled  all  others,  and 
gained  such  a  reputation  for  the  special  purposes  referred  to. 

In  order  to  explain  the  action  of  a  coarse-grained  paper  in 
giving  granularity  to  the  image,  we  will  digress  for  a  moment. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  (theoretically)  perfectly  homogeneous 
paper  is  saturated  with,  say,  potassium  bromide,  and  after¬ 
wards  floated  on  silver  nitrate.  Silver  bromide  will  be  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  paper  in  a  state  of  uniform  division — that  is 
to  say,  will  be  evenly  intermixed  in  the  minutest  particles  with 
the  almost  grainless  pulp  of  the  paper  support.  Consequent 
upon  development  a  correspondingly  grainless  image  will  be 
the  result. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coarse-grained  paper  be  used,  or  one 
which  shows  the  “  mesh  ”  distinctly,  we  shall  have  the  potassium 
bromide  unevenly  absorbed,  the  “pores”  or  interstices  of  the 
paper  holding  more  than  the  coarse  particles  of  solid  pulp. 
Consequently  we  have  the  silver  bromide  formed  in  a  coarser 
or  less  uniform  state  of  division.  From  this  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  the  grain  of  the  paper  directly  which  causes  the 
granularity  so  often  found  in  the  image,  but  really  the  uneven 
distribution  of  the  sensitive  salt  which  the  granularity  of  the 
paper  causes.  In  fact,  a  structureless  negative  (on  glass) 
printed  through  a  sheet  of  paper  of  moderately  even  texture, 
will  show  far  less  granularity  than  would  a  paper  negative 
made  upon  the  same  kind  of  paper. 

Arguing  from  this,  it  would  appear  that  when  an  emulsion 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  only,  that  the  difficulty 
of  securing  freedom  from  granularity  is  overcome,  and  such,  no 
doubt  in  the  abstract,  really  is  the  case.  But  it  is  just  here 
where  experimentalists,  and  perhaps  manufacturers,  fail  to 
recognise  what  is  required.  Thus,  given  a  paper  of  fine  and 
even  structure  and  smooth  surface,  nothing  would  appear 
easier  than  to  apply  a  layer  of  structureless  collodion  or  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion,  and,  as  a  result,  to  secure  a  grainless  and  perfect 
image  on  development.  But  practically,  and  in  the  absence  of 
precautions,  the  matter  is  not  so  easy.  1  lie  pulp  from  w  liicli 
the  paper  is  made  may  be  of  the  finest,  and  structurally  the 
paper  itself  may  be  beyond  reproach.  Fine,  however,  as  may 
be  the  internal  composition  of  the  paper,  its  surface,  when  first 
made,  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  decidedly  rough, 
this  roughness  being  subsequently  removed  by  “calendering,  «  r 
by  the  combined  application  of  heat  and  pressure,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  surface  of  almost  any  degree  of  fineness  and  even  g<oss. 

This  artificial  surface  disappears,  more  or  less,  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  ;  consequently  it  can  easily  be  seen  h<>\\, 
upon  the  application  cf  a  warm  gelatine  emulsion  to  such  a 
paper  the  surface  swells  and  partially  resumes  its  original 
rough  character  and,  practically,  a  cast  is  formed  in  gelatine 
emulsion,  of  which  the  uneven  paper  surface  is  the  matiix. 
Here  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  paper  itself,  when  dry,  may 
be  so  entirely  free  from  apparent  structure  as  to  show  not  the 
slightest  grain  when  printed  through,  and  yet  the  negative 
image,  if  stripped  and  printed,  will  give  most  emphatic  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  paper  grain.  For  positive  work  this  matter  is  not 
of  such  high  importance  as  in  the  case  of  negative  pa  pci ,  c 
cause  a  comparatively  thin  image  is  viewed  bv  le  ection , 
whereas  the  value  of  a  negative  depends  upon  vaivin,, 
power  of  arresting  and  transmitting  light,  and  eaca  it  ounce 
in  the  thickness  of  the  film  produces  an  effect  identical  wit  i 
that  of  an  increased  deposition  of  silver  bv  the  devc  °P01, 
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What  is  really  wanted  is  a  careful  preparation  of  tho  surface 
of  paper  intended  for  negative  work  with  an  isolating  medium, 
which  shall  prevent  the  fibres  of  the  paper  from  swelling  under 
the  warm  emulsion.  After  that  the  production  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  deposit  of  silver  by  the  developer  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  tendency  to  granularity  arising  directly  from 
the  structure  of  the  paper  remains  the  only  trouble  to  be  com¬ 
bated. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  having 
recently  seen  many  negatives  taken  upon  unsuitable  paper — 
unsuitable,  that  is  to  say,  for  negative  work,  though  quite 
adapted  to  positive  printing — while  we  are  aware  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  produce  prints  from  paper  negatives,  which 
will  defy  the  keenest  scrutiny  to  distinguish  them  from  prints 
from  glass  negatives.  It  is,  we  believe,  but  a  question  of  a 
very  short  time  before  we  shall  find  paper  negatives  firmly 
established  amongst  us  for  many  purposes  ;  a  few  prejudices 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  a  few  mechanical  and  manipulatory 
details  arranged,  and  then  glass  for  landscape  work  will  find  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  field, 

- - - - 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SENSITOMETER, 

We  have  been  much  surprised  lately,  in  visiting  a  number  of 
photographic  establishments,  to  observe  how  little  employed 
— and,  indeed,  we  may  say,  even  known — is  a  sensitometer  for 
gauging  the  rapidity  of  any  plate  it  is  desired  to  compare  wfith 
others,  or  to  know  its  sensitiveness  in  comparison  with  one  of  a 
familiar  kind.  So  much  have  we  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
that  we  think  it  quite  desirable  to  bring  before  our  readers,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
it,  an  account  of  the  usefulness  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  an 
instrument  which  lias  now  been  before  the  public  for  over  four 
years.  This  will  bo  considered  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates,  and 
also  with  many  others  ;  but  that  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 
of  photographers  the  sensitometer  is  an  unknown  factor,  is, 
we  feel  convinced,  perfectly  true.  The  common  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  plates  comes  to  hand, 
appears  to  be  to  try  two  or  three  in  succession  under 
varying  times  of  exposure,  and  then  to  proceed  with  their  use 
under  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  their  rapidity  thus  gained ; 
and  for  humdrum  unvaried  work  this  is  a  fairly  serviceable 
mode. 

Again,  too,  there  are  some  photographers  who  rarely  change 
their  plate-maker — we  are,  it  will  be  observed,  speaking  now 
entirely  of  that  large  majority  who  do  not  make  their  own 
plates — and  who  would  urge  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  buy  a 
comparatively  expensive  instrument,  which  they  would  have  no 
occasion  to  use  even  if  they  knew  how.  To  a  certain  extent, 
there  would  be  justice  in  their  remarks;  particularly  when  the 
extremely  steady  average  of  sensitiveness  to  which  some  manu¬ 
facturers  attain  is  taken  into  consideration. 

But  photographers  have  not  arrived  at  their  present  high 
position  by  sticking  in  one  groove ;  progress,  slow  and  sure 
sometimes  it  may  lie,  has  distinguished  the  art,  and  in  the 
practice  of  every  artist  the  time  comes  when  he  feels  bound 
to  experiment.  There  arc  a  large  number  of  brands  of  plates 
in  the  market — a  far  larger  number  than  there  are  makers 
of  plates  —  and  it  is  not  in  photographic  nature  to  refrain 
from  experimenting  with  a  different  make  of  plate,  under 
pressure  ot  strong  persuasion,  a  belief  in  the  growing  inferiority 
of  the  plates  under  use,  coupled  with  a  belief  in  superiority  of 


another  make,  or  through  ono  or  other  of  tho  multitude  of 
reasons  that  causes  people  to  change,  or  forsako  one  object  for 
another  supposed  to  be  superior. 

Further,  there  are  other  makers  whose  plates,  though  excel¬ 
lent,  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  every  batch  turned  out  from 
whose  works  is  of  varying  sensitiveness,  and  to  put  them  into 
use  without  obtaining  an  accurate  gauge  of  their  rapidity  would 
be  absurd.  We  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  though 
the  variations  with  plates  of  one  or  two  makers  are  as  a  rule 
singularly  slight,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  various  batches  sent 
out  by  the  majority  of  dry-plate  makers  is  very  far  from  being 
uniform.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  next  to  impossible,  by  any 
ordinary  means,  to  obtain  such  a  register  of  sensitiveness  as 
shall  tell  one  what  the  exact  rapidity  is  of  any  plato  in  present 
use  as  compared  with  a  recognised  standard,  or  with  any  former 
batch  of  whose  excellence  it  is  desired  to  establish  as  a  type  of 
comparison. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  prove  that  a  method  of 
readily  ascertaining  the  sensitiveness  of  a  given  plate  must  bo 
desirable.  This  has  been  done  in  tho  introduction  of  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  standard  sensitometer,  every  one  of  which,  also,  is 
devised  to  give  indications  strictly  comparable ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  one  instrument  in  England  registers  a  certain  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  with  a  given  plate  the  latter  would  indicate 
precisely  the  same  sensitiveness  in  another  instrument  located 
possibly  in  Australia.  This  most  valuable  property  is,  however, 
not  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  but  is  referred  to  as 
explanatory  of  the  “  sensitometer  number  ”  marked  on  tho 
outside  of  some  makes  of  plates. 

As  to  what  the  well-known  sensitometer  is,  we  may  say  it 
consists,  first,  of  a  standard  light ;  and  secondly,  of  a  glass 
plate  marked  with  a  series  of  square  tints  conspicuously  num¬ 
bered,  each  tint  being  darker  than  its  neighbour  of  a  lower 
number.  The  standard  of  light  is  placed  inside  a  frame,  and 
separated  from  the  tablet  of  tints  by  a  shutter  like  that  of 
a  dark  slide.  To  use  it,  a  one  -  quarter  sizo  dry  -  plato  is 
placed  against  the  plate  of  tints,  shut  up  by  means  of  a  looso 
back,  the  slide  withdrawn,  and  the  standard  light  allowed 
to  act  upon  it  for  exactly  thirty  seconds.  Upon  development 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  shown  by  the  number  of  the 
highest  division  printed.  This  standard  light  is  easily 
arranged ;  the  sensitometer  is  supplied  with  a  piece  of  glass 
coated  with  phosphorescent  powder  embedded  in  paraffine — 
“the  tablet,."’  An  inch  of  magnesium  wire  is  burnt  close  in 
front  of  it,  and  imparts  to  it  a  definite  degree  of  illumination 
of  such  regularity  that,  as  Mr.  Warnerke  pointed  out,  whether 
an  inch  or  a  foot  of  wire  'were  burned,  the  luminosity  imparted 
would  be  the  same,  it  cannot  increase  beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit. 

Armed  with  this  little  instrument,  a  photographer  getting  a 
new  batch  of  {dates  into  stock,  or  trying  a  new  make  which  he 
has  had  recommended  to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  but  pass  a 
small  piece  of  a  dry-plate  through  the  sensitometer,  develope, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  time  have  a  plate  produced  which  can 
always  be  kept,  or  used  to  serve  as  evidence  of  the  qualities  of 
a  particular  plate  any  number  of  years  afterwards.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  no  skill  is  needed,  and  a  few 
penny-worths  of  magnesium  wire  will  last  for  a  long  series  of 
illuminations.  Those — and  we  are  sure  they  are  many — who 
do  not  possess  one  of  these  simple  instruments  can  have  no 
idea  of  their  real  usefulness,  and  we  strongly  advise  them  to 
purchase.  Two  objections  have  been  urged  against  their  relia¬ 
bility — first,  that  their  indications  varied  with  the  temperature; 
next,  that  with  the  particular  light  employed  a  proper  com- 
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parison  could  not  be  made  between  purely  bromide  plates  and 
those  containing  iodide.  As  to  the  former,  the  inventor  him¬ 
self,  when  first  introducing  the  instrument,  showed  conclusively 
that  all  probable  temperature  effects  might  be  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded.  As  to  the  latter,  while  we  admit  the  theoretical 
force  of  the  objection,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  results  of  elaborate 
experiments,  we  have  not  in  our  practice  seen  any  reason  to 
discard  the  instrument  on  that  account.  We  have  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  in  hand,  and  when  they  are  concluded 
they  will,  if  of  value,  be  communicated  in  due  course. 

- - + - 

When  De  la  Bastie’s  process  for  toughening  glass  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  it  was,  after  the  remarkable  qualities  imparted  were  duly 
verified,  received  with  acclamations  both  by  the  public  and  by  the 
press.  The  process  of  glass  manufacture  was  to  be  revolutionised,  an 
enormous  benefit  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  community  ;  the  users 
of  chemical  apparatus  in  particular  were  to  be  greatly  benefited.  Jlut, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  employment  of  the  toughened  glass  is  at 
present  insignificant  in  extent,  among  chemists  especially,  the  truth 
being  the  so-called  “  toughening  ”  is  an  imperfect  definition  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  undergone,  the  character  of  the  change  being  uncertain,  and  the 
vessels  subjected  to  it  liable  to  sudden  collapse.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Chemical  Society  an  interesting  paper  upon  this  subject  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  Friswell,  who  reviewed  the  experience  of  eleven  months 
with  a  number  of  glass  beakers  purchased  from  the  “  Toughened 
Glass  Company,”  working  under  De  la  Bastie’s  patent.  The  beakers 
were  twenty-one  in  number,  one  being  broken  by  an  accident  at  the 
outset.  Out  of  the  twenty  it  has  been  found  that  a  number  burst 
spontaneously  without  external  cause,  and  others  have  shown  evi¬ 
dences  of  rapid  decay,  the  surface  presenting  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  a  tissue  of  spider’s  web,  ending  by  becoming  completely 
exfoliated,  so  that  on  rubbing  with  the  finger  a  mass  of  minute  plates 
would  be  detached,  this  effect  being  brought  about  by  botli  acid 
and  alkalies. 


The  actual  results  of  eleven  months’  use  of  twenty  beakers  is  thus 
summarised : — 

2  burst  spontaneously .  =  10  per  cent. 

1  burst  on  hot  water  being  poured  in  =  5  „  „ 

6  useless  from  fissures  and  exfoliation  =  80  „  „ 

8  are  in  good  condition  .  —  40  „  „ 

3  have  been  broken  by  unknown  means  =15  „  ,, 
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Our  readers  will  quite  bear  out  Mr.  Friswell  in  his  conclusion  that, 
“  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  confidence  caused  by  the  high 
percentage  of  spontaneous  bursting,  it  may  be  said  that  toughened 
glass  is  a  complete  failure  in  the  laboratory.”  The  feelings  of  the 
photographer  who,  with  a  few  pints  of  silver  bath,  or  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  found  the  vessels  containing  them  burst  spontaneously 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described, 


The  Society  of  Arts  Journal  quotes  from  a  foreign  source  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  market  values  of  metals  at  the  present  time, 
compared  with  those  of  ten  years  ago.  From  it  we  learn  that  gold 
now  occupies  the  premier  position  as  to  intrinsic  value,  osmium  and 
iridium,  which  ten  years  ago  were  respectively  £71  10s.  and  £70 
per  pound,  having  dropped  in  value  to  £62  and  £45,  gold  being  £68. 
We  note  gold,  ten  years  ago,  is  presented  at  £62  15s. ;  we  should  like 
to  know  what  standard  has  been  used  to  show  this  difference,  which, 
as  the  values  are  given  in  British  £  s.  d.,  is  simply  absurd.  Then 
again,  we  observe  magnesium  represented  as  being  £1  15s.  per 
pound ;  but  we  must  say  we  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  price-list  at 
anything  approaching  that  sum.  We  are  afraid  that  if  any  one  in 
this  country  ordered  a  supply  of  magnesium  ribbon  under  the  idea 
that  he  would  purchase  it  at  something  near  that  price,  he  would  be 
'rather  astonished  when  the  account  was  presented, 


Our  contemporary,  Nature,  gives  a  sheet  of  composite  photographs, 
borrowed  from  the  pages  of  Science,  in  which  are  given  four  portraits 
compounded  as  follows : — No.  1,  of  twelve  mathematicians ;  No.  2, 
of  sixteen  naturalists  (made  up  of  seven  biologists,  three  chemists,  and 
six  geologists);  No.  3,  of  thirty-one  Academicians;  and  No.  4,  of 
twenty-six  field-geologists.  Now,  though  this  composite  system  may, 
no  doubt,  be  of  use  in  some  cases,  we  could  not  imagine  a  more 
striking  instance  of  its  uselessness,  for  let  anyone  take  the  composites 
3  and  4,  and  examine  them  carefully,  they  will  fail  to  discover  any 
difference  at  all  striking,  In  fact,  one  cannot  but  call  to  mind  upon 
criticising  them  the  old  joke,  “  Caesar  and  Pompey  are  very  much 
alike,  especially  Pompey.’’ 


There  is  in  the  same  number  of  Nature,  under  the  initials  F.  G.,  which 
offer  no  disguise  to  the  genial  author  of  “  composite-ition,”  a  droll 
suggestion  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  some  of  those 
who  read  papers  before,  let  us  say,  photographic  societies.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  an  audience  would  toll 
at  a  glance  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  lecturer  by  the 
“  inequalities  of  the  horizontal  interspaces  between  head  and  head. 
When  the  audience  is  bored  it  lolls  about,  and  the  distances  between 
the  heads  are  most  irregular,  and  frequently  altered ;  when  the  lecturer 
holds  their  attention  there  is  less  fidget  and  the  heads  are  more 
regularly  posed.  This  idea  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  the  ingenious 
photographer.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  flattering  testimonial- 
that  any  would-be  lecturer,  whatever  his  abilities  for  interesting  an 
audience  may  be,  can  always  exhibit :  what  a  telling  effect  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  as  thus  suggested  would  have.  Instead  of  wading 
through  a  crowd  of  testimonials  a  few  good  photographs  of  audiences 
would  tell  their  own  story,  and  if  the  “  measure  of  fidget,’  as  Mr. 
Gallon  calls  it,  were  mathematically  worked  out  as  a  species  of  foot¬ 
note,  it  would  be  a  mere  question  of  mathematics  as  to  the  selection. 
Here  is  a  capital  hint  for  lecturers,  rival  preachers,  candidates  for 
teacherships,  &c.  The  only  fear  would  be  that  the  photographs  migdit 
be  loaned  out  :  some  guarantee,  however,  could,  no  doubt,  easily  be 
devised. 


In  this  country,  when  people  are  photographed,  they  usually  have  to 
pay  for  it,  but  according  to  a  recently  published  book  upon  the  Chitta¬ 
gong  Hill  Tribes,  by  Dr.  Emil  Riebeck,  when  he  wanted  photographs 
he  had  to  bribe  his  natives  to  get  them  to  sit.  4\  e  are  afraid  the 
payment  made  is  inexcusable,  notwithstanding  his  sophistical  morality, 
lie  gave  them  brandy,  which,  he  says,  “  I  concocted  myself  by  diluting 
spirits  of  wine  with  water,  and  colouring  it  with  burnt  sugar,  thereby 
producing  a  still  more  alluring  drink  for  their  unsophisticated  palate. 
Ilis  excuse  is  that  “  if  for  brandy  I  had  substituted  money  this  would 
have  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Bengali  dealers,  who 
cozened  and  plundered  the  natives  to  the  utmost.  I  may,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  if  I  preferred  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  Lushais  with  fire¬ 
water  father  than  play  into  the  hands  of  the  blood-sucking  usurers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  portraits  were  better  than  the  potations. 


At  the  Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  British  Association  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  will  be  on  “  standards  of  white  light.  This  should 
be  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers. 


M.  Gaston  Tissandier,  who  is  indefatigable  in  matters  aeronautic, 
made  an  ascent  a  fortnight  ago,  carrying  with  him  a  photogiaplnr 
apparatus  for  taking  instantaneous  views.  lie  was  up  in  the  aii 
for  about  four  hours,  starting  at  twoo’elock  and  landing  in  the  Ucinit\ 
of  Rheims  at  six.  The  total  number  of  “shots  he  obtained  vas 
twenty-four — not  a  bad  total  for  four  hours  work.  There  was  or.e 
thing  "in  his  favour;  he  would  not  be  annoyed  by  gaping  bucolics 
planting  themselves  in  front  of  liis  camera  insisting  open  being  t»  ok, 
whether  he  would  or  no.  Adverting  again  to  the  subject  W  havt 
often  of  late  referred  to,  the  star- maps  of  the  M.M.  Henry, 
M.  Monchez,  in  presenting  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  chart  wv 
have  described,  said  that  to  complete  the  representations  of  the  41. <4* 
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superficial  degrees  of  firmament  there  would  he  needed  GOOO  similar 
sections,  forming  1500  elliptical  charts.  "Were  the  work  undertaken 
by  six  or  eight  observatories,  well  situated  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
the  whole  work  might  be  concluded  in  about  five  or  six  years.  Such 
a  work  containing  the  photographs  of  about  twenty  million  stars, 
down  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  magnitude,  and  bequeathing  to 
future  astronomers  an  exact  picture  of  the  starry  regions  at  the  close 
of  the  ninteenth  century,  would  certainly  be  the  greatest  astronomical 
undertaking  ever  carried  out. 


The  increased  duty  of  two  shillings  per  gallon  imposed  by  the  late 
Government  on  spirit  of  the  proof  strength,  had  it  been  continued, 
would  have  materially  affected  the  profits  of  manufacturers  of  col¬ 
lodion  and  other  large  consumers  of  alcohol  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.  Two  shillings  per  “  proof  ”  gallon  does  not  convey  to  all  minds 
a  correct  idea  of  the  extra  amount  actually  imposed  upon  the  alcohol 
usually  employed  in  photography.  On  alcohol  of  s.g.  '830,  the  ordinary 
spirit  of  wine  of  commerce,  the  additional  duty  really  amounted  to 
three  shillings  and  twopence  per  gallon. 


Phacticalt.y,  alcohol  of  this  specific  gravity  corresponds  in  sivcr.gth 
to  that  known  to  the  Excise  as  sixty  over  proof.  Consequently,  the 
duty  on  one  hundred  gallons  of  this  is  equivalent  to  that  on  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  proof  spirit.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  even 
the  duty  on  alcohol  of  the  s.g.  ’830  amounts  to  no  less  than  sixteen 
shillings  per  gallon.  On  absolute  alcohol  it  is  of  course  proportionally 
higher. 


The  additional  impost  of  three  shillings  and  twopence  is  now  abolished, 
and  that  which  has  already  been  paid  is  to  be  returned,  so  that  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  purchased  alcohol  during  the  increased  duty 
period  are  now  entitled  to  a  rebate  from  the  vendor.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  some  houses  have  already  issued  circulars  to  their 
customers,  intimating  that  the  extra  amount  they  have  paid  will  be 
returned.  This,  we  surmise,  will  only  apply  to  moderately  large  con¬ 
sumers,  hence  those  who  only  purchase  a  pound  or  two  of  alcohol  at 
a  time  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  loss. 


Owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  isocliromatic  photo¬ 
graphy  by  the  recent  discussions  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  many  who,  hitherto,  have  ignored  this  matter  entirely 
are  now  experimenting,  with  the  addition  of  different  colouring 
matters  to  the  sensitive  film,  with  a  view  to  the  more  perfect  tran- 
sciipt  of  colour  into  monochrome.  To  those  who  may  be  about  to 
adopt  the  chlorophyl  method  of  Mr.  F.  Ives,  we  would  suggest  that 
this  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  use  during  the  winter  months, 
as  now  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  are  very  rich  indeed  in  that 
material . 


When  prepared  according  to  tho  method  of  Mr.  Ives,  as  published  in 
our  columns  a  few  weeks  back,  tho  solution  is  said  to  keep  in  perfect 
working  condition  for  many  months,  and  probably  for  a  much  longer 
peiiod.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  when  the  leaves 
uie  green  that  the  chlorophyl  solution  can  be  prepared,  and  green 
leaves  are  not.  always  procurable  duiing  the  winter  months.  Any 
of  the  colouring  matters  recommended  by  others,  for  the  same 
purpose,  can  be  obtained  at  any  season  — not  so  with  chlorophyl. 


Mii\  ■will  a  lens,  catalogued  by  the  maker  to  take  a  picture,  say, 
eight  inches  by  five,  not  also  take  one  eight  inches  in  every  direction, 
seeing  that  the  field  of  all  lenses  must  of  necessity  be  round?  Thus 
v  nlfs  a  coi respondent.  A  little  consideration,  it  might  be  imagined, 
’ft  ou  i  lender  the  reason  palpable  enough.  Such,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case ;'  inasmuch  as  this  query  is  one  of  frequent 

occurrence.  T,ie  °f  a  lens,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  circle.  There- 

oi e  it  follows,  that  it  will  cover  the  largest  rectangle, ^whatever  may 
e  i  s  proportions,  that  can  be  cut  from  it.  and  no  more.  Taking  a 


plate  of  the  above  dimensions,  for  example,  we  find  that  measured 
diagonally  it  is  nine  and  a  half  inches;  consequently  we  require  a  lens 
which  will  give  a  circle  of  delineation  of  that  diameter.  Yet  the 
largest  square  that  can  be  cut  from  such  a  circle  is  approximately  six 
and  three-quarter  inches  only ;  and  this  is  the  largest  size  -qiiuie 
picture  an  eight  by  five  lens  can  be  expected  to  take. 


Again,  let  us  take  another  example  of  a  standard  size  the  twelve  b v 
ten  inches.  Here  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  measures,  roughly,  fifteen 
and  a  half  inches.  Therefore  a  circle  of  delineation  equal  to  fifteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  is  required  from  the  lens  in  order  to 
cover  this  size  plate.  The  same  lens  will,  however,  answer  equally 
as  well  for  a  plate  measuring  very  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
by  eight.  Equally  as  good  definition  may  also  be  obtained  over  a 
plate  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  (nearly)  by  six,  as  on  one  twelve  bv 
ten,  because  the  same  circle  w  ill  contain  each  size. 


This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  large  angle,  on  the  base  line 
only,  is  required,  and  a  so-called  wide-angle  lens  is  not  available. 
Frequently  one  sees  a  picture,  taken  on  two  negatives,  because 
one  xvould  not  contain  all  the  subject  required,  and  afterwards 
joined  in  the  mounting,  which  might  equally  as  well  have  been 
produced  on  one  plate,  with  the  same  lens;  particularly,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  sky  and  foreground  are  of  no  importance.  To  ascertain  if  a 
lens,  constructed  to  take  a  picture  on  a  plate  of  given  dimensions,  will 
answer  also  for  another  of  different  proportions,  we  have  only  to 
measure  them  diagonally  and,  if  the  measurements  of  the  two  plates 
are  the  same,  then  the  lens  wdll  answer  equally  as  well  for  t he  me  as 
for  the  other.  Notwithstanding  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
two  may  be  entirely  different. 


Opticians,  in  their  catalogues,  quote  their  lenses  to  cover  the 
standard  sizes  in  general  use,  and  thus  save  their  customers  having  to 
calculate*,  for  themselves,  the  size  of  plate  for  which  the  different  in¬ 
struments  are  adapted.  This  would  be  the  case,  xvere  the  field  of 
delineation  only  mentioned.  However,  some  Continental  opticians  do 
quote  the  diameter  of  the  field  covered  by  some  forms  of  their  lenses 
— such  as  the  larger  sizes  of  copying  lenses  of  the  wide-angle  type. 
The  reason  for  this,  doubtless,  is  that  for  the  purposes  to  which  these 
lenses  are  usually  applied,  there  is  no  recognised  standard  sizes  of 
plates ;  as  they  have  generally  to  be  suited  to  the  work  to  be  executed. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  ABUSE  OF  RETOUCHING. 

I  am  not  a  young  photographer,  and  can  go  a  long  way  back  in  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  the  history  of  photography  pure  and  simple,  and 
I  am  an  old  offender  in  the  art,  or  sin,  of  retouching,  for  I  wras  in  the 
habit  of  retouching  judiciously  both  negatives  and  positives  long  before 
either  the  wet  or  dry  processes  practised  at  the  present  time  were  in¬ 
vented  or  discovered.  When  the  onty  form  of  photography  practised 
professionally  was  the  Daguerreotype,  I  used  to  paint  skies,  landscapes, 
columns,  curtains,  and  other  accessories  on  the  background,  the 
originals  of  wdiicli  never  appeared  before  the  camera  at  all,  and  I 
coloured  the  faces  and  dresses  of  my  sitters,  but  I  never  altered  their 
features  in  the  least.  In  their  forms  and  habits  as  they  lived  and 
looked  in  the  camera  so  I  left  them,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  those 
portraits  are  far  more  valuable  to  the  descendants  of  the  originals  than 
any  taken  at  the  present  time  will  he  to  their  descendants. 

The  first  inkling  I  got  of  retouching,  as  it  is  known  and  practised 
today,  was  from  the  late  Thomas  Sutton  about  1855  or  1856,  when  he 
proposed  to  “  touch  up  ”  some  trees  in  a  negative  of  Niagara  which  I 
possessed,  and  which  he  wished  to  publish  or  distribute  along  with  his 
Photographic  Notes,  and  tho  earliest  evidences  of  negative  retouching 
that  I  remember  were  exhibited  at  the  Society’s  exhibition,  prior  to 
1860,  by  the  late  T.  R.  Williams.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  retouching  being  done  on  the  prints,  especially  portraits,  the 
Society  prohibited  any  pictures  being  exhibited  that  would  not  stand 
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the  test  of  sponging,  and  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  Council, 
challenged  the  Society  and  exhibited  his  prints.  The  Society  and 
every  one  else  thought  that  the  delicacy  and  absence  of  strong  black 
lines  were  due  to  some  special  mode  of  lighting,  and  Mr.  Williams 
quietly  took  that  credit  to  himself  and  kept  his  secret.  I  must,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  admit  that  he  did  his  negative  retouching 
very  skilfully  and  judiciously,  nothing  too  much,  but  just  enough  to 
lessen  the  exaggerations  of  shadow  obtained  in  the  camera.  In  1800 
I  called  upon  Mr.  Williams  to  see  if  he  would  take  a  portrait  of  my 
wife  and  let  me  have  the  negative,  but  he  made  some  excuse  as  to  the 
weather  and  light,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
reveal  a  secret  process.  However,  it  all  came  out  soon  afterwards, 
and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lafosse,  of  Manchester,  who  first  made  the 
whole  process  public.  In  1872  I  published  a  mild  protest  against  the 
excessive  use  of  the  pencil  by  some  and  not  at  all  by  others. 

In  1875  M.  Leon  Lambert  introduced  his  process  of  retouching, 
which  certainly  possessed  many  advantages  over  previous  practice, 
especially  for  large  and  enlarged  portraits,  as  it  enabled  the  retoucher 
to  execute  his  work  without  the  risk  of  irretrievably  ruining  the 
negative ;  and  in  187G  Piquepe's  Instructions  in  Retouching  were 
published  in  English,  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  negative  re¬ 
touching  in  its  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  form,  inducing 
many  who  neither  understood  art,  drawing,  nor  modelling,  to  under¬ 
take  the  manipulation  of  negatives,  and  turn  out  works  that  were  a 
contradiction  to  nature,  truth,  and  good  taste. 

Having  given  a  resume  of  the  history  of  retouching,  I  will  now  say 
a  few  words  on  the  abuse  of  what  I  designated  in  1872  as  (<a 
dangerous  power  employed  both  too  little  and  too  much  at  this  hour.” 
But  it  is  only  the  “  too  much  ”  that  is  applicable  to  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  From  the  above  remarks,  and  the  paper  I  read  recently 
before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  very  safely 
be  inferred  that  I  always  practised  and  advocated  retouching  in  a 
judicious  and  limited  degree.  As  the  chief  object  I  had  in  view  in 
reading  my  paper,  was  to  show  that  I  did  not  believe  that  all  the 
advance  claimed  by  Messrs.  Braun  in  their  reproductions  of  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  was  due  to  chemical  and  optical 
means  alone,  I  will  leave  that  subject  as  it  stands,  and  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  retouching  of  landscapes  and  portraits,  which  are  the 
subjects  chiefly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  in  his  paper, 
entitled  Retouching  and  other  Matters. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  either  practised  or  advocated  the  re¬ 
touching  of  landscape  negatives  taken  from  nature,  for  it  is  long  since 
I  observed  that  photography  translated  natural  colours  far  more 
faithfully  and  artistically  than  pigments,  or  dyed  stuffs.  In  the  old 
days  of  Daguerreotyping  I  took  landscapes  both  with  and  without  the 
reflector,  and  invariably  obtained  good  translations,  either  with  the 
slow  or  instantaneous  process.  It  was  much  the  same  with  calotype 
negatives,  but  the  process  was  so  slow  the  exposure  was  generally 
insufficient  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  good  landscape  negative 
taken  by  the  wet  collodion  process  never  required  any  retouching  or 
“dodging”  whatever,  except  the  addition  of  cloud  printing,  and  a 
good  negative  by  the  gelatino-bromide  process  does  not  even  require 
the  latter,  as  both  sea  and  sky,  and  a  good  translation  of  natural 
colours,  can  be  obtained  at  one  exposure  and  by  one  development.  It 
■\vas  not  so  with  portraiture  for  the  following  reasons : — 

First.  There  are  no  black  shadows  in  nature,  yet  the  camera 
rendered  all  the  wrinkles,  crow-feet  markings,  freckles,  and  blotches, 
as  so  many  black  lines  and  spots,  making  ordinarily  wrinkled  faces 
completely  corrugated  and  freckled,  and  blotchy  faces  appear  as  if 
marked  with  the  smallpox. 

Secondly.  Many  people  had,  and  have,  a  decided  objection  to  one 
side  of  their  faces  being  made  darker  than  the  other,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  sitters  exclaim,  “  But  one  side  of  my  face  is  not 
dirty  !  ”  It  was  very  lamentable  and  very  distressing,  for  I  did  not 
know  how  to  produce  a  monochromatic  representation  of  any  one’s 
face  without  light  and  shade.  To  remedy  those  inherent  defects  of 
photography,  and  to  meet  the  objections  alluded  to,  resort  was  had  to 
the  black-lead  pencil.  By  some  with  considerable  success,  but  by 
others  with  unmistakeable  failure.  At  first  retouching  was  resorted 
to  with  a  sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  assist  photography  by 
reducing  the  intense  blackness  of  the  lines  and  shadows  without 
impairing  its  fidelity,  and  the  first  thought  of  the  early  retouchers,  such 


as  the  late  T.  R.  Williams  and  others,  was  “  How  little  retouching 
can  this  negative  do  with  ;  ”  but,  alas,  it  is  not  so  now.  The  chief  and 
only  idea  that  appears  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  modern 
retoucher  is  “What  can  I  do  to  improve  and  beautify  this  negative?” 
according  to  his  or  her  standard,  which  is  generally  untrue  to  nature. 
One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  past  and  failure  of  the  present 
systems  of  retouching  is  attributable  to  the  employment  of  professional 
retouchers — people  who  never  see  the  originals  and  cannot  possibly 
form  an  idea  of  what  the  negative  before  them  requires,  beyond  the 
“  modellers  ”  idea  of  making  every  one  pretty  and  as  much  alike  as 
possible.  Whereas  the  early  successful  retouchers  were  the  photo¬ 
graphers  themselves,  who  saw  and  studied  the  originals,  and  did  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  blemishes  and  mollify 
exaggerations 

Another  reason  for  the  excessive  indulgence  in  retouching  is  the 
pressure — indirect  it  may  be — that  is  put  upon  the  photographer  by 
his  customers  of  the  feminine  gender,  those  in  the  passe  stage 
especially.  None  of  them  like  to  see,  by  a  fixed  proof,  that  their 
“pride  of  youth  and  beauty”  is  yielding  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
they  prefer  a  thing  that  is  pretty — no  matter  how  untrue — to  a 
faithful  representation  of  what  they  are,  or  were,  at  the  time  of 
sitting.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  excuse  or  countenance  the  present-day 
abuse  of  retouching,  and  almost  regret  that  it  ever  was  introduced,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  truthful  and  reliable  portrait  of  any  one  issued 
now-a-days,  and  the  vaunted  truthfulness  of  photography  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  is  threatened  with  entire  obliteration  if  a 
strenuous  effort  is  not  made  to  check  it3  further  development  and  to 
return  to  its  former  legitimate  and  justifiable  use.  J .  M  krge. 

- ♦ - - - - 

WASHING  NEGATIVES. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Macdona  for  referring  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  part  likely  to  be  permanently  useful  of  my  paper  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  desirous  of  renouncing  all  credit  for  originality 
in  the  method  of  washing  by  dialysis,  having  adopted  that  plan  only 
after  seeing  its  value  exemplified  by  Mr.  A.  Hadden  a  few 
years  ago. 

For  sizes  7x5  inches  and  under,  my  frames  are  constructed  of 
No.  8,  or  No.  10  B.  W.  G.  hard  brass  wire,  and  plates  of  sheet  brass 
or  zinc  are  soldered  to  the  uprights,  in  order  to  permit  of  steps  being 
cut  to  form  resting  places  for  the  negatives.  It  seems  to  Ire  a  better 
plan  to  cut  the  steps  after  the  plates  have  been  secured,  and  if  a 
suitable  allowance  is  made  in  measuring  off  the  wire  and  bending  it 
up,  the  rear  upright  will  form  a  sufficient  rest  for  the  negative,  and 
is  perfectly  safe. 

Above  7x5  inch  negatives  it  will  be  advantageous  to  employ 
ordinary  telegraph  wire,  and  to  cut  the  plates  out  of  stout  sheet 
zinc.  If  the  joints  are  rivetted  as  well  as  soldered,  there  need  not  be 
the  slightest  fear  of  their  giving  way  uuder  the  weight  of  half  a-dozen 
8  x  10  or  10  x  12  negatives. 

A  still  further  improvement  is  now  at  Buffalo,  New  \  ork,  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  photographers  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  there  shortly.  The  frame  in  question,  which 
supports  six  half-plate  negatives  (English  size)  when  extended,  can  be 
folded  for  the  pocket,  and  occupies  little  more  room  than  an  ordinary 
cabinet  photograph.  If  it  would  prove  interesting  to  Mr.  Macdona,  I 
should  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  sketch  or  a  photograph 
of  it.  The  total  cost, exclusive  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  it  (one 
hour),  amounted  to  a  fraction  over  twopence,  and,  upon  enquiiy,  I 
was  informed  that  they  could  be  sold  for  a  shilling  each,  leaA  ing  a 
fair  margin  for  profit. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  query,  re  the  suitability  of  t  ul- 
cauised  fibre  for  frames  of  the  kind  spoken  of,  I  may  say  that  I  think 
it  less  useful  for  such  work  than  for  diaphragm?,  shutters,  cameras  or 
dark  slides,  printing  masks,  mounts,  and  many  other  photographic 
purposes.  True,  I  have  never  seen  :t  in  auy  other  form  than  sheet? 
varying  from  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  about  a  reliable  waterproof  cement,  if  joints  bad  to  be 
made.  In  the  case  of  metal  the  feat  is  readily  accomplished  with  a 
sensation  of  solder.  ^  Ashman, 
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RETOUCHING  AND  OTHER  MATTERS.* 

Hebe  then  are  the  two  kinds  of  woik  I  would  take  as  my  texts. 
But  first,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  to  those  who  wish  to  debar  from 
photography  retouching  and  extraneous  aids  of  every  kind.  What 
puzzles  me  most  is  the  fact  that  all  these  gentlemen  claim  the  merit  of 
intending  to  raise  photography  out  of  the  purely  mechanical  path 
which  they  say,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  is  its  greatest  obstacle  to 
elevation.  These  gentlemen  insist  upon  the  production  of  artistic 
effect — in  portraiture  at  least— by  the  proper  lighting  of  the  subject. 
Do  they  consider  the  shifting  of  screens  or  reflectors,  or  the  placing  of 
the  subject  in  relation  to  the  existing  lights  and  shadows,  as  less 
mechanical  work  than  the  working  on  the  front  or  back  of  a  negative 
with  a  pencil  or  a  brush  ?  The  thought  and  artistic  skill  appear  to 
me  to  remain  the  same  in  both  cases.  A  certain  effect  is  required, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  it  is  gained  by  the  use  of  screens  or  by 
the  use  of  pencils  ?  The  screens  can  be  overdone  or  badly  done  as 
easily  as  the  pencil.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  freckles  which  are  in  this 
country  common  enough,  or  smallpox  which  luckily  is  not  so  common  ; 
are  we  to  have  an  otherwise  pretty  girl  disfigured  by  what  may  be  of 
little  moment  in  nature,  but  is  a  disfigurement  in  a  portrait  produced 
by  photography  P  Or,  are  we  to  have  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  good 
features  made  horrible  by  a  blemish  possibly  of  only  a  short  standing? 
Wculd  a  painter  reproduce  the  freckles  on  the  fair  cheek,  or  the  pits 
on  the  handsome  nose  ?  Not  much  !  Then  why  deny  to  photographers 
what  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  the  everyday  rule  for  painters? 
More  than  all  this,  I  know  by  experience  that  certain  skins  which 
appear  to  the  eye  quite  pure,  show  on  a  negative  great  crops  of  marks 
under  the  skin  ;  more  than  once  I  have  rejected  negatives  as  dirty  on 
this  account,  when  on  closer  examination  I  found  the  face  to  be  really 
at  blame.  The  painter  would  certainly  paint  such  a  complexion  as  a 
pure  one,  -what  is  the  poor  photographer  to  do  ?  I  have  heard  it  said 
and  seen  it  written  that  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  negative  in  the 
camera  will  obviate  these  markings,  but  I  have  entirely  failed  to 
verify  the  statement.  You  may  make  a  poor  flat  negative,  but  so  far 
ft3  I  can  discover  you  will  not  with  a  decent  negative  get  rid  of 
freckles. 

And  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  landscape  work.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  landscape  photographer  to  modify  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  his  print  by  working  in  various  ways  on  the  back  of 
his  negative ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen  on  good  landscape  negatives 
touches  added  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  heightening  the  brilliancy 
of  the  high  lights,  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  why  these  methods  of 
attaining  beauty  should  not  be  resorted  to.  The  point  where  artistic 
skill  comes  in  is  the  conception  of  the  aspect  under  which  tbe  view 
looks  its  best ;  the  landscape  painter  paints  his  view  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be ;  the  landscape  photographer  may  not  ever  be  able  to  find 
his  view  lighted  exactly  as  it  should  be;  who  shall  deny  him  the  right 
to  rectify  with  his  brush  the  faults  he  could  not  avoid  with  his  lens  ? 
Bhotograpliy  can  claim  no  place  in  the  creative  realms  of  Art,  but  in 
the  imitative  region  it  is  a  rival  to  painting,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
race  between  the  two  should  be  a  handicap,  all  in  favour  of  the  “aged” 
horse  too.  The  men  who  condemn  photography  as  a  mechanical  and 
servile  imitation  condemn  it  all  the  more  loudly  when  it  tries  to  raise 
itself  beyond  the  mechanical,  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  proof  of 
what  I  will  call  at  least  thought.  Is  this  fair,  is  it  consistent?  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  impotence  of  photography  to  record  anything 
beyond  what  it  sees  is  a  misfortune  not  a  sin,  and  better  is  too  much 
truth  than  ever  so  little  falsehood. 

Another  favourite  cry  against  everything  like  the  improvement  of 
negatives  is  that  it  is  no  longer  all  photography,  but  some  kind  of 
mongrel  production.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  this  cry  that  I 
can  see  is  that  such  work  is  partly  the  work  of  the  apparatus  and 
partly  that  of  the  hand-guided—  it  may  be  rightly,  it  may  be  wrongly, 
but  it  is  certainly — by  the  mind.  But  has  the  painter  no  apparatus? 
How  about  his  canvas,  about  his  mixture  of  colours — about  his  mahl- 
stick,  if  it  comes  to  that — about  his  eye,  which,  in  his  drawing,  is  just 
as  much  an  apparatus  as  the  photographer’s  lens?  If  the  painter’s  arm 
or  the  photographer’s  legs  be  unsteady,  will  not  the  result  be  much 
the  same  in  both  cases?  When  I  consider  the  years  of  training  and 
practice  necessary  to  teach  a  painter  the  simplest  rudiments  of  per¬ 
spective  drawing,  to  enable  him  to  draw  the  plainest  object  on  canvas 
as  it  appears  in  nature,  I  feel  bound  to  assert  that,  in  many  respects, 
freehand-drawing  and  painting  are  quite  as  mechanical  up  to  a  certain 
stage  as  photography.  The  painter  can  go  a  long  way  past  this  stage, 
and  he  may  follow  a  good  path  or  a  bad  path  after  it;  but  the 
moment  the  photographer  attempts  to  pass  the  mechanical  stage 
he  his  hooted  al  as  an  impostor,  and  his  productions  as  mongrel 
and  base-born.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  one  rule  for  the 
painter  and  another  for  the  photographer. 

*  Continued  from  page  407. 


So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  broad  question  of  ‘'retouching” 
or  “improving”  negatives,  without  particularly  going  into  the  question 
of  the  kind  or  quality  of  retouching  or  improving  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  practised.  There  can  be,  and  there  certainly  is,  a  kind  of  “  im¬ 
provement”  which  is  certainly  an  “accursed  tiling,”  and  equally  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  kind  of  painting  which  is  not  one  whit  better  than  the 
worst  retouching.  Some  photographs  have  tilled  me  witli  rage,  some 
paintings  make  my  blood  run  cold.  I  am  angry  at  the  photographs 
because  I  know  that  at  one  time  they  had  some  merit  though  they 
have  had  the  merit  murdered  out  of  them;  the  paintings  disgust  and 
sadden  me  because  I  see  reflected  the  folly  and  conceit  of  mankind. 
A  true  artist  is  a  noble  creation,  a  sham  artist  is  the  sorriest  puppy 
undrowned.  Let  ns  consider  the  points  wherein  retouching  chiefly 
lays  itself  open  to  attack;  and,  by  way  of  illustration,  1  shall  examine 
some  photographs  of  myself,  for  I  may  be  supposed  to  know  something 
of  my  real  appearance,  and  to  be  conscious  more  or  less  of  my  personal 
faults  and  advantages.  I  shall  take  first  a  portrait  of  myself  (lone  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  by  a  renowned  German  “  artist- 
photographer.”  I  knew  at  that  time  nothing  of  photography,  but 
happening  to  see  the  negative  after  it  Avas  “  improved,”  I  was,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  astounded  at  the  amount  of  pencil  marks  on  my  face,  and  full 
of  wonder  as  to  what  it  all  meant.  In  the  print  I  saw  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.  I  was  taken  about  three-quarters  face,  and  the  better 
side  of  my  face  is  in  high  light.  I  have  a  pleasant  expression,  my  eye 
is  neither  glazed  nor  staring,  my  mouth  neither  grinning  nor  hard. 
So  far,  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  portrait.  But — my  skin  in  the  photograph 
seen  at  a  distance  might  be  the  skin  of  a  “  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen,” 
seen  closely  it  appears  a  mass  of  stippling,  or  some  sort  of  evenly- 
distributed  microscopically  small  pittings;  as  a  matter  of  fact  my  skin 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  ruddy  almost  to  redness,  and  it 
is  not  pitted  in  any  way,  and  it  certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  maiden  of  fifteen.  Strong  depressions  over  my  eye-brows,  which 
form  a  marked  feature  in  my  face,  have  been  “  improved  ”  entirely 
away,  along  with  several  wrinkles  I  have  had  from  childhood,  so  also 
with  unusually  heavy  shadows  near  my  nose;  and  the  result  is  that 
my  face  presents  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  stucco  moulded  to  form 
a  fancy  portrait  of  a  rather  long-face  indefinite-aged  man.  My  eye¬ 
brow's,  which  are  little  more  than  visible  in  reality,  are  in  the  portrait 
quite  a  marked  feature,  my  moustache  has  great  additions  made  to  it, 
but  most  mendacious  of  all,  a  crop  of  hair  has  been  scratched  with  a 
pin  on  the  crown  and  front  of  my  head  where  no  hair  has  grown  for 
many  years,  and  where  no  hair  existed  when  the  photograph  was  per¬ 
petrated.  This  is  falsehood  in  its  lowest  type,  flattering  falsehood. 
And  this  is  a  kind  of  falsehood  w’hich  is  growdng  more  and  more 
common  every  day,  a  baseness  wdiich  must  end  in  discredit  and  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  photographic  profession.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  work 
that  with  all  my  might  I  protest  against.  And  rather  than  see  more 
of  this  prostituted  “  art”  I  Avould  join  hands  with  the  gentlemen  of 
wrhom  I  have  written,  and  strive  to  prohibit  work  on  the  negative  in 
every  form  and  degree. 

Let  me  next  quote  a  photograph  done  of  myself  quite  lately,  when 
my  features  are  even  more  marked  by  the  hand  of  time,  though  my 
complexion  and  general  appearance  have  changed  but  slightly,  if  at 
all.  In  the  first  place  this  portrait  is  much  larger  than  the  German 
one,  and  so  affords  more  scope  for  the  murderous  pencil;  in  the  next 
place  it  is  enamelled,  which  gives  it  an  effeminate  appearance,  which 
I  do  not  like  altogether;  lastly  I  have  not  been  caught  with  so 
“  happy”  an  expression  about  my  mouth,  wdiich  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  facts  that  the  German  photograph  was  done  during,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  time  of  my  life,  while  the  other  was  taken  after  hard 
labour  and  a  sleepless  night.  Still  the  last  photograph  is  a  portrait 
and  a  picture,  which  the  other  is  not.  In  the  last  photograph  absolute 
and  fortuitous  blemishes  are  removed,  a  cut  over  my  eye  is  deleted, 
but  the  wrinkles  and  shadow's  of  my  face  remain,  my  hair  is  not  tam¬ 
pered  with,  my  eyebrows  are  not  improved,  in  short,  my  portrait  and 
my  character  remain.  Without  any  work  on  a  negative  my  portrait 
done  by  photography  is  a  horror,  as  I  well  know  from  experience. 
My  face  comes  out  a  mass  of  spots  and  a  network  of  lines,  and  it 
appears  to  me  preposterous  to  insist  that  my  portraits  shall  be  so 
printed,  when  a  little  work,  done  wdthout  prejudice  to  my' features 
and  character,  will  cause  me  to  appear  just  as  a  painter  would  depict 
me,  so  far  as  my  skin  is  concerned.  I  apologise  for  using  portraits  of 
myself  as  illustrations ;  had  I  any  others  with  the  history  of  which  I 
am  equally  acquainted  I  should  use  them.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  see 
no  reason  why  retouching-  should  be  forbidden  or  disapproved  of  so 
long  as  it  keeps  within  proper  bounds;  but  as  soon  as  it  passes  these 
bounds  it  is  a  pestilence,  and  should  be  stamped  out. 

A  point  of  a  different  character  has,  to  my  knowledge,  lately  been 
raised  in  various  quarters,  and  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration,  even  to  those  who,  like  me,  are  disposed  to  look  favourably 
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on  legitimate  retouching.  In  fact,  there  are  two  points,  each  of  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  its  turn.  I  allude  to  suggestions  I  have  heard  re¬ 
garding  exhibitions  of  photographs.  And  though  I  venture  to  differ 
with  certain  gentlemen  on  the  broad  question  of  retouching,  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  agree  with  them  on  the  question  of  exhibitions.  A 
photographic  exhibition  should  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  not 
an  exhibition  partly  of  photographic,  partly  of  manual  work;  an 
exhibition  of  work  done  by  photographers  alone,  not  partly  by  photo¬ 
graphers  and  partly  by  persons  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Our  present  system  of  photographic  exhibitions  is,  in  some 
respects  ridiculous,  in  some  respects  unfair.  We  have — in  the  portrait 
class  almost  always,  in  the  other  classes  very  frequently — exhibits 
produced  by  ever  so  many  different  hands,  some  of  them  totally 
ignorant  of  photography,  most  of  them  totally  ignorant  of  any  branch 
or  operation  of  photography  except  their  own  particular"  branch. 
Take  a  portrait:  it  is  posed  by  one,  sometimes  exposed  by  a  second, 
developed  by  a  third,  retouched  by  a  fourth  and  perhaps  by  a  fifth, 
printed  by  a  sixth,  toned  by  a  seventh,  possibly  fixed  by  an  eighth, 
trimmed  by  a  ninth,  and  as  likely  as  not  mounted  by  a  tenth,  and 
framed  by  an  eleventh.  Further,  the  purely  photographic  result  of 
the  work  could  not  be  exhibited,  and  not  until  manual  labour  has 
been  expended  on  it  do  we  see  the  result.  This  picture  comes  in  com¬ 
petition  against  a  picture  done  from  beginning  to  mounting  at  least  by 
one  man,  and  that  man  incapable  or  unwilling  to  show  any  work  not 
his  own,  and  not  purely  photographic.  Such  an  exhibition  is  neither 
fair  nor  photographic.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
exhibitions  of  such  work  as  is  presented  or  sold  to  the  public  as  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  but  certainly  there  should  be  at  every  photographic 
exhibition  a  class  for  purely  photographic  work;  or  rather  I  put  it 
thus:  there  should  be  at  photographic  exhibitions  a  cla=s  for  work  not 
purely  photographic.  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  private  individual 
like  me  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  public  of  this;  but  I  shoidd  be  very 
glad  to  assist  at  any  undertaking  to  collect  a  really  large  quantity  of 
purely  photographic  work.  Such  a  collection  would  be  truly  a  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  and  the  original  negatives  would  require  to  be 
forthcoming  on  demand  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  management 
of  the  show.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  have  every  negative  shown, 
but  it  would  not^be  difficult  for  practical  men  to  tell  where  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  amount  of  manual  work  on  the  negatives  of  any 
pictures. 

These  considerations  as  to  the  manual  work  now  so  commonly  put 
on  negatives,  have  also  considerable  bearing  on  the  last  point  I  propose 
here  to  discuss.  It  was  put  to  me,  not  long  ago,  that  at  exhibitions, 
all  the  judges  should  be  professional  artists,  my  correspondent  mean¬ 
ing  painters ;  but  that  one  skilled  photographer  should  be  appointed 
to  instruct  the  judges  on  the  photographic  side  of  any  question  that 
might  arise.  What  would  painters  say  if  the  hanging  committee  at 
the  Academy,  or  the  Grosvenor,  was  composed  of  photographers,  with 
a  painter  thrown  in  to  instruct  the  committee  in  matters  of  colour 
mixing,  good  canvas,  body-colour,  Sc c.  ?  The  one  proposition  seems 
to  me  as  good  as  the  other.  If  we  had  as  jurors  a  body  of  painters 
ignorant  of  photography,  our  exhibitions  would  soon  become  an 
elysium  for  our  good  retouchers,  and  perhaps  still  more  for  those  who 
know  how  to  paint  well  upon  opal  and  paper;  but  photography  pure 
and  simple  would  soon  cease  to  be  represented.  A  painter,  ignorant 
of  photography,  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
judge  of  photographs,  because  he  cannot  judge  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  the  photographer,  nor  can  he  have  any  proper  idea  of 
how  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  photography,  how  much 
by  manual  work;  and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  view  otherwise  than 
favourably  work  of  his  own  kind,  which  is  not  photographic.  And  I 
take  it  that  in  the  ranks  of  photography,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  there  are  to  be  found  many  men  perfectly  capable  of  judging 
upon  artistic  merit,  as  Avell  as  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
photographic  and  what  is  extraneous  work.  If  a  jury  be  formed  of 
photographers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  own  artistic 
work,  not  by  the  work  of  their  paid  assistants,  I  s:e  no  necessity 
whatever  for  the  addition  of  even  one  professional  artist;  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  no  objection  to  such  an  artist  on  a  jury,  provided  he 
be  restricted  to  his  own  department  and  not  unduly  deferred  to  by  the 
other  jurors.  But  every  man  ought  to  know  his  own  business  best, 
and  most  men  do  so. 

Mr.  Werge’s  paper  already  alluded  to  seems  to  treat  entirely  of  the 
"dodges”  used  for  the  reproduction  in  mi  no  tone  of  the  colours  found  in 
paintings.  This  is  a  different  province  of  photography  altogether,  its 
I  success  depending  entirely  upon  scientific  skill;  and  where  the  object 
in  view  is  simply  to  produce  a  copy  of  a  work  of  art  in  monotones 
representative  of  the  colours  of  the  picture,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
.  photographer  should  be  trammelled  or  limited  in  any  way  or  to  any 
i  extent  whatever, 


These  remarks  I  have  written  with  considerable  trouble,  after  much 
deliberation,  and  less  in  a  dogmatic  way  than  with  the  hope  of  raising 
a  discussion  on  what  is  really  a  most  important  point  in  the  welfare 
and  for  the  credit  of  photography.  I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of 
those  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  who  must  know  I  allude  to  them, 
if  they  read  what  I  have  written,  will  favour  us  with  their  opinions, 
and  let  us  discuss  these  matters  in  a  fair  and  dispassionate  manner. 
As  I  never  retouched  a  negative  in  my  life,  not  from  want  of  will  but 
from  want  of  ability,  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say  I  view  the  matter 
impartially,  and  seek  only  to  ventilate  the  subject  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  on  the  tapis.  Andrew  1’rixglk. 

• - + - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FOG. 

Someone  has,  not  inaptly,  given  to  fog  the  title  of  the  photographers 
bugbear,  and  since  the  advent  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  has  well  earned  the  name.  Photographic  fog, 
like  the  chameleon,  has  many  colours,  and  is  liable  to  appear  at  any 
moment,  hence  the  necessity  for  greatly  increased  watchfulness  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  operator  and  his  assistant. 

Green  fog  was  at  one  period,  and  is  still,  though  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent,  a  very  frequent  visitor  to  the  studio,  and  many  and 
varied  were  the  suggestions  as  to  its  cause.  On  one  hand  it  was 
maintained  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  developer, 
whilst  some  few  of  those  who  were  visited  by  the  pest  were  of  the 
opinion  that  excess  of  bromide,  either  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
emulsion  or  else  in  the  development,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
phenomena.  One  thing  seemed  pretty  certain,  and  that  was  that  the 
more  rapid  the  plate  the  more  subject  it  certainly  was  to  green  fog, 
and  this  fact  seems  to  me  to  strike  the  whole  keynote  of  the  difficulty; 
the  more  rapid  a  plate  was  supposed  to  be,  the  more  rapid  the  ex¬ 
posure,  and  consequently  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  rapid  plates 
were  in  reality  under  exposed,  and  the  subsequent  strengthening  of 
the  developer  at  once  brought  Mr.  Green  Fog  on  the  scene. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  green  fog  caused  by  too  strong  a 
developer  mostly  appears  as  a  surface  fog  or  veiling  of  the  shadow* 
of  a  greenish  hue,  but  when  the  veiling  is  not  on  the  surface,  but 
appears  to  be  between  the  film  and  the  substratum  of  gla?-,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  cause  exists  uot  in  the  development,  but 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  emulsion.  Naturally  the  remedy  for  the 
first  species  will  be  found  in  a  prolonged  exposure  and  a  weaker 
developer;  while  for  the  second,  if  the  plates  be  home  made,  the 
emulsion  formula  evidently  requires  modification  ;  or  if  they  be  com¬ 
mercial  plates,  their  return  to  the  manufacturer  and  subsequent 
exchange  for  others  is  the  only  remedy  I  can  suggest. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  green  fog  is  the  very  small  effect  it  seems 
to  have  on  the  printing  qualties  of  a  negative;  not  so,  however,  with 
the  form  of  the  pest,  with  which  we  have  next  to  deal,  namely,  the 
grey.  This  is  of  all  forms  and  colours  of  fog  by  far  the  wu\-t,  as 
whether  it  be  on  the  surface  or  in  the  emulsion,  covering  all  the 
plate  or  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  whether  it  be  thick  or  only  partial, 
still  the  negative  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined. 

Once  grey  fog’  touches  a  negative  farewell  to  any  hope  of  brilliancy 
in  the  print,  the  retoucher  may  pile  on  his  work  with  extia  care 
and  increased  volume,  the  printer  may  utilise  blue  paint  or  gamboge 
and  print  in  this  or  that  portion  of  the  picture,  but  despite  all  their 
pains  and  trouble  the  resulting  print  when  finished  will  prove  but 
a  dusky,  dirty  thing  without  a  white  that  approaches  to  purity  or  a 
shadow  that  is  not  heavily  veiled.  The  cause  of  this  species  of  fog  i- 
not  to  be  found  in  any  one  thing,  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  various 
means,  one  and  all  of  which  have  the  same  deleterious  effect  in  tlm 
end.  Light  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  evil,  and  that 
at  various  stages.  Before  exposure,  during  exposure,  whilst  waiting- 
in  the  dark  slide,  after  exposure,  previous  to  development,  and  even 
during  the  latter  process,  the  advent  of  direct  or  diffused  white  or 
even  yellowish  light  covers  the  plate  with  a  veil  and  renders,  all 
further  operations  with  that  negative  next  to  useless,  if  good  print- 
are  expected.  White  light  can  but  very  rarely  get  a  chance  of 
fogging  a  plate,  but  when  it  does  it  is  mostly  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  construction  of  the  dark  room,  some  crack  in  the  woodwork, 
or  more  often  an  improperly  constructed  ventilator  or  an  ill-ritt ingr 
door. 

For  dry  plate  work  it  is  almost  necessary,  and  certainly  advantageous 
to  have  double  doors  to  the  dark-room,  and  any  pipe  or  pipes  de.-igned 
to  ventilate  the  apartment,  should  have  two  or.  more  shoulders,  01 
have  the  inlet  covered  with  a  piece  of  ruby  fabric..  Some  opera. oi- 
are  of  opinion  that  a  little  diffused  white  light  entering  the  dark-iv  ,n 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  plate  unless  it  strikes  directly  up"ii  . 
That  this  idea  is  hardly  a  correct  one,  may  be  easily  proved  by 
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experiment,  and  so  far  as  white  light  is  concerned,  not  a  single  ray 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  room  while  either  changing  or 
development  is  being  carried  on.  _  . 

Then  many  dark  slides  are  dark  only  in  name,  the  grove  in  which 
the  sliding  piece  runs  is  often  made  too  large,  and  the  result  is  a  pencil 
line  of  fog  running  diagonally  across  the  plate.  However  perfect  the 
slide  may  be,  it  is  best  to  always  keep  it  covered  with  a  focussing 
cloth  when  drawn  out  for  exposure.  The  constant  or  periodical 
reblacking  of  the  interior  of  the  cameras  and  lenses,  is  too  often 
neglected,  and  when  we  consider  that  an  ill-blacked  lens  or  camera, 
would  often  cause  a  modicum  of  fog  in  the  old  days  of  the  collodion 
process,  we  can  easily  understand  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  result  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  present 
days  of  gelatine  and  rapidity.  So  much  for  the  effects  of  white 
bght,  and  having  banished  that  a  cause  of  fogging,  we  come  to  a 
much  more  prolific  cause  of  the  evil,  namely,  yellow  light.  A  plate 
carefully  guarded  against  white  light  is  often  found  to  be  fogged  on 
development,  and  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  illumination  of 
the  dark-room.  Though  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  for  more  light 
in  the  sanctum,  still  I  was  never  an  advocate  for  the  yellowish,  not  to 
say  orange  light,  which  is  too  often  used  therein.  The  windows, 
which  may  be  large,  should  be  ruby ,  not  orange,  and  if  the  reader 
has  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  this,  let  him  expose  a  plate  under 
a  negative  against  his  dark-room  window  for  say  twenty  seconds, 
and  then  develope  the  same.  In  every  case  where  glass  of  a  yellow 
shade  has  been  used,  he  will  be  able  to  develope  a  transparency,  and 
in  many  instances  he  will  find  an  exposure  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  this 
time  quite  sufficient.  When  such  results  can  be  thus  obtained,  there 
need  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  fog  in  the  negative,  which  has 
been  exposed  at  a  short  distance  from  this  source  of  light  for  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Then  the  so-called  ruby  and  cherry  fabrics,  and  paper  of  like  tints, 
are  undoubtedly  very  good  when  first  used,  but  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  light  for  a  few  months,  they  require  renewal  as  the 
colour  fades,  and  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  ruby 
glass,  though  a  longer  period  of  time  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
change,  and  herein  is  to  be  found  a  fertile  cause  of  grey  fog.  Some 
few  operators  develope  under  a  light  obtained  through  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  ruby  glass,  such  cannot  wonder  at  obtaining  foggy  results. 
In  practice  the  best  illumination  for  the  dark  room  will  be  obtained 
through  two  thicknesses,  one  deep  ruby  and  the  second  orange  red, 
which,  while  allowing  sufficient  light  for  all  developing  and  changing, 
will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  most  rapid  gelatine  plate. 

But  yet  another  cause  of  fog  remains,  and  this  is  one  for  which  the 
plate  makers  are  partially  to  blame.  In  order  to  enhance  the  sale  of 
their  plates,  their  extra  rapidity  is  made  the  chief  advertisement,  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  extra  rapidity  a  developer  is  recommended 
and  far  too  often  used,  containing  a  maximum  of  ammonia  and  a 
modicum  of  bromide,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  if  aplate  requires  ever 
so  slight  an  amount  of  forcing,  fog  is  certain  to  appear.  While  on 
this  point  it  will  perhaps  be  allowable  to  mention  a  developer  which 
I  find  equally  good  for  any  plates  I  have  tried,  and  which  has  the 
advantage  of  working  absolutely  free  from  fog. 

Solution  A. 


Pyrogallic  acid] .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  1^  ounces. 

Nitric  acid  .  ten  drops. 


This  solution  will  keep  good  for  weeks. 

Solution  B. 

1  ounce  of  A.  10  ounces  of  water. 

Solution  C. 

i  dram  liq.  Ammonia,  '880.  10  ounces  of  water. 

Eqitai  quantities  of  B  and  C  form  the  developer,  a  trial  of  which 
will,  I  feel  assured,  be  found  satisfactory. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  prime  causes  of  grey  fog 
are  to  be  found  in  the  admission  of  light,  either  white  or  yellow,  to 
the  unfinished  plate,  or  in  under-exposure,  and  the  remedies  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  to  the  operator.  With  regard  to  the  fog  caused  by  a 
racking  light  between  tne  sitter  and  the  lens,  a  light  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  sitter  towards  the  lens,  or  caused  by  mist  or  dust  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  studio,  but  little  need  be  said  as  the  results  of 
such  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  fog.  JEn passant 
however,  I  might  remark  against  the  reprehensible  practice  of  taking 
children  without  a  stop  in  the  lens  as  light  may  find  its  way  through 
the  aperture  where  the  stop  should  be. 

Other  kinds  of  so-called  fog  are  the  red  and  yellow,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  developer,  either  insufficiently  restrained  or 
over  accelerated,  and  which  can  mostly  be  removed  after  fixation  by 


immersing  the  plate  for  about  two  seconds  in  a  mixture  composed  of 
saturated  solution  of  common  alum  six  ounces,  to  which  has  been  added 
one  ounce  of  hydrochloric  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  muriatic  acid. 

While  foggy  negatives  are  put  into  the  printer’s  hands  the  operator 
has  no  right  to  grumble  at  the  production  of  foggy  prints,  but  let  him 
banish  the  numerous  causes  of  fog  from  his  studio,  his  dark  slide,  his 
dark  room,  and  his  developer,  and  he  will  receive  his  due  reward  in 
brighter  and  better  prints,  and  the  nightmare  of  fog  once  banished,  a 
little  care  will  suffice  to  keep  it  from  again  obtaining  a  foothold. 

C.  Bkangwin  Baiines. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  JOURNEY 
FROM  LONDON  TO  ROME.* 

Taking  train  to  Messina,  and  tarrying  there  an  hour  or  two,  we 
took  ship  and  came  to  Palermo.  I  had  taken  photographs  of  Messina 
last  year,  and  this  time  I  merely  got  the  view  from  St.  Gregorio,  and 
a  view  in  the  harbour.  The  sun  and  we  rose  as  we  entered  the  beau¬ 
tiful  harbour  of  Palermo.  Early  breakfast,  and  a  boat  ashore,  a  horse 
and  trap,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  at  St.  Maria  do  Jesu, 
where  a  celebrated  view  of  Monte  Pelegrino  and  Palermo  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  wind  being  high,  and  the  Cypre  s  trees  being  also 
high  and  waving,  I  was  obliged  to  take  this  view  instantaneously,  and 
the  foreground  is  black,  whereas  a  Sicilian  foreground  is  not.  From 
there  a  long  drive  up  the  hills  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Monreale. 
All  pilgrims  to  Palermo  visit  Monreale,  for  its  grand  cathedral  and 
world-renowned  cloisters;  the  latter  are  of  immense  size  and  beauty, 
every  pair  of  pillars  being  different,  and  many  of  them  being  a  mass 
of  mosaic.  Four  good  negatives  of  the  cloister  and  one  of  the  interior 
of  the  Cathedral,  were  taken. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  being  somewhat  infested  by  brigands, 
the  road  to  Monreale  is  guarded  at  various  points  by  soldiers ;  you 
thus  escape  the  lisk  of  giving  your  friends  the  trouble  of  ransoming 
you  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  might  consider  you  to  be  worth ;  while 
to  hurry  the  negotiations  (and  to  show  that  you  were  still  enjoying 
hill  life)  your  captors  might  send  them  down  a  joint  of  your  little 
finger,  or  a  tooth. 

Returning  to  our  steamer  iu  the  evening,  the  view  of  Monte  Pele¬ 
grino  and  the  harbour  was  taken;  but  it  is  undertimed.  I  looked  out 
of  our  cabin  porthole  as  the  sun  was  rising  next  morning,  and  saw 
that  we  were  then  passing  the  Island  of  Capri.  The  early  morning 
mist,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  in  shadow,  with  the  sun  rising  over 
the  island,  made  a  grand  effect.  An  hour  more  of  fine  early  morning 
effects  saw  us  into  Naples — noisy,  busy,  frivolous,  light-hearted  Naples. 
Two  custom-houses  have  to  be  passed  here,  one  directly  after  th« 
other ;  your  goods  are  no  sooner  through  one  house,  and  piled  on  a 
truck,  than  they  are  stopped,  and  again  examined.  This  is  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  one  who,  like  Martha,  is  anxious  about  many  things, 
and,  we  may  add,  about  dry  plates  in  particular.  The  most  suspicious 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  customs’  officer  was  an  uncut  lead 
pencil  (fourpence  halfpenny  per  dozen) — this  he  confiscated;  his  eagle 
glance  was  next  directed  to  the  tin  box  containing  my  dry  plates ;  this 
lie  said,  must  be  opened,  and  then  one  of  the  packets  of  exposed  plates. 
With  face  of  ashen  hue  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  that 
such  a  course  would  be  utter  ruin,  and  I  was  about  to  go  on  my  knees, 
and  beg  him  to  take  my  life,  but  to  spare  the  “  cheild,”  when  he  com¬ 
manded  that  the  box  should  be  closed,  and  that  the  calvacade  should 
move  on. 

We  made  a  delightful  excursion  to  Puteoli,  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Naples.  The  ruined  amphitheatre  is  beautiful,  and  the 
vaults  are  a  mass  of  maiden-hair.  I  took  a  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
Puteoli  as  seen  from  the  top  of  Monte  Nuovo,  an  extinct  volcano  only 
formed  three  hundred  years  ago.  Another  photograph  shows  part  of 
the  symmetrically-shaped  crater  of  the  same.  The  upper  part  of  this 
small  mountain  was  covered  with  a  lovely  white  heath,  which  scented 
the  air,  and  grew  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 

The  great  excursion  from  Naples  is  to  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and 
this  we  did  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Leaving  Naples  by  carriage  and 
pair,  we  arrive  at  the  railway  station  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cone  in 
four  hours ;  eleven  minutes  of  fearfully  steep  railway  lands  us  near 
the  top.  Guides  conduct  the  party  along  a  good  path,  past  the  old 
crater,  with  its  wriggling  forms  of  hard  lava,  to  the  foot  of  the  small 
cone.  A  few  minutes  of  struggling  with  loose  cinders  and  dust,  and 
we  are  on  the  top.  Earth  and  air  are  quite  hot  and  sulphury ;  the 
parts  round  the  active  crater  are  of  brilliant  yellow  sulphur.  I  set  up 
my  camera,  and  just  as  one  of  the  eruptions  occurred,  a  photograph 
was  taken,  in  which  can  be  seen  the  stones  being  ejected.  We  had  a 
good  suffocating  look  down  into  the  crater;  it  contained  five  red-hot 
*  Continued  from  page  409, 
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furnaces.  Every  half  minute  a  thud  sounded,  and  vapours  and  stones 
ascended  to  a  great  height  from  one  or  other  of  these  furnaces.  There 
being  no  wind,  we  had  a  good,  safe  view.  A  little  below  the  summit 
the  red-hot  lava  pours  out  in  constant  flow.  A  representation  of  this 
I  also  attempted.  The  various  lava  streams  can  be  seen  well  from  the 
mountain,  as  they  lie  like  huge  black  glaciers  among  the  vineyards  and 
farms.  Pompeii,  the  igreat'  city,  and  Bay  of  Naples  form  a  grand 
panorama,  but  one  that  is  too  vast  for  the  camera.  We  obtained  the 
necessary  permit  to  photograph  at  Pompeii  and  at  Paestum,  and  left 
by  train  for  Pompeii.  The  day  being  close  and  dull,  photography  was 
neither  enjoyable  nor  a  brilliant  success.  The  “  bakehouse  ”  and  the 
“  house  of  Cornelius  Rufus  ”  are  the  best  specimens.  I  took  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  I  also  photographed  the  “  bake¬ 
house  ”  on  the  same  plate ;  the  combination  was  not  happy,  and  having 
at  once  found  out  my  mistake,  I  took  another  of  the  “  bakehouse.” 
The  amphitheatre  was  too  far  away,  and  the  day  too  hot,  to  allow  of 
another  walk  there. 

That  night  we  lodged  at  La  Cava ;  the  hotel  is  most  comfortable, 
and  it  is  the  starting  place  for  Paestum  and  its  fine  old  temples.  This 
journey  of  fifty  miles  in  all  there  and  back,  takes  the  train  six  hours 
to  perform.  The  time  allowed  at  Paestum  is  only  two  hours,  and  we 
were  twenty  minutes  late.  The  weather  was  still  dull,  and  fos  once, 
through  being  chivied  off  to  the  train  forty  minutes  too  soon,  I  had 
forgotten  my  tripod.  The  following  substitute  succeeded,  but  is  not 
recommendable,  both  from  its  unsteady  nature  and  from  the  loss  of 
time  it  incurs.  Take  of  loose  stones  enough  to  make  a  pile  two  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  place  a  three-legged  camp-stool,  on  the 
stool  put  the  leather  box  of  your  camera,  balance  the  camera  on  the 
top,  hold  your  breath,  and  trust  to  luck  to  pull  you  through.  I  must 
say  that,  on  developing  the  four  plates  I  exposed  on  those  grand  old 
temples,  I  was  agreeably  surprised ;  the  sheep  and  the  small  figures  on 
the  steps  serve  to  show  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and  impart  to  it  an 
air  of  poetry,  and  Italian  life,  which  would  have  been  more  marked 
had  the  sheep  been  bisons  (of  which  we  saw  a  large  herd),  or  even  the 
friendly  goat.  We  had  not  time  to  visit  the  third  temple,  much  less 
to  build  a  hill  and  take  a  photograph. 

The  next  morning  wre  experienced  a  welcome  change  from  the  close 
dull  weather,  to  a  fresh  west  wind  and  glorious  sunshine.  The  sirocco, 
which  blows  direct  from  the  hot  deserts  of  Africa,  had  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  unfortunately  Paestum  wras  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  had 
not  been  seen  to  advantage.  A  drive  of  two  hours  along  the  most 
glorious  coast  road  in  Italy,  landed  us  in  picturesque,  artistic  Amalfi. 
We  passed  many  coast  towns  on  the  steep  mountain  sides,  and  through 
orange  groves  where  the  scent  of  the  blossom  loaded  the  air.  The 
ancient  town  of  Amalfi,  which  had  once  a  Doge  of  its  own,  and  was 
a  powerful  republic,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  situated  of  these 
coast  towns.  We  were  conducted  from  the  market  place  along  narrow 
passages,  under  and  through  houses,  up  flights  of  steps,  more  narrow 
lanes,  more  steps,  when,  having  climbed  290  steps,  we  reached  the 
Convent  Hotel,  the  most  delightful  retreat  possible.  The  building  has 
been  an  old  Capuchin  Convent ;  the  cells  are  now  comfortable  bed¬ 
rooms,  with  clean  sheets  instead  of  hair  shirts,  and  bell  ropes  instead 
of  scourges.  The  view  is  superb.  I  took  two  photographs  from  my 
window — one  at  sunrise,  one  later  in  the  day — also  a  view  of  the 
town  and  convent  from  below.  The  chief  employments  of  Amalfi  in 
these  degenerate  days,  are  the  manufactures  of  macaroni  and  of  paper. 
There  are  sixteen  paper  mills  on  the  stream  that  descends  at  the  back 
of  the  town.  Two  of  them  I  photographed ;  in  one  picture  women  are 
descending  with  loads  of  paper  on  their  backs.  The  little  port  is  always 
lively  and  picturesque,  and  one  or  two  views  were  taken,  showing 
something  of  the  sailor  life,  unloading  of  boats,  &c. 

The  landlord  of  the  Convent  Hotel,  Signor  Yozzi,  is  an  excellent 
man he  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  favoured  us  two  evenings  in  the 
drawing-room,  accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar,  in  one  well-known 
Neapolitan  song.  I  have  depicted  him  sitting  under  his  own  vine  at 
the  convent,  overlooking  the  town  and  sea. 

We  left  Amalfi  with  much  regret.  The  day  was  -warm  and  still,  and 
the  sea  lay  in  such  tempting  opalescent  calm,  that  we  concluded  the 
right  thing  was  a  boat  to  Capri.  The  Italian  boatmen  are  up  to  their 
business.  Four  men  manned  our  ship,  and  never  ceased  rowing  for 
the  five  and  a  half  hours  of  our  sail  to  Capri.  Now  and  then  a  man 
would  sit  on  his  oar  for  a  moment,  while  he  took  a  long  draught  of 
wine  from  his  gallon  jar ;  but,  when  lunch  time  came,  half  a  yard  of 
bread  and  much  cheese  disappeared,  being  helped  down  by  one  hand 
while  the  other  hand  still  plied  the  oar.  Verily,  the  Captain  and  his 
crew  deserved  the  good  square  meal  of  macaroni,  of  which  they  told 
us  they  were  about  to  partake  at  Capri.  Then  they  would  row  back 
to  reach  Amalfi  at  one  a.m.  For  four  and  a  half  hours  our  way  lay 
along  the  grand  Italian  coast,  to  which  we  kept  so  close  as  sometimes 
to  touch  with  the  oar.  One  hour  more,  with  Vesuvius  and  the  Bay 


of  Naples  in  sight,  and  i\e  passed  under  the  grand  precipices  of 
Capri  j  we  were  soon  landed,  and  making  the  best  of  our  short  stav. 
Four  photographs  show  the  results  of  our  morning’s  walk,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  boat,  with  her  lateen  sail  filled  by  a  spanking  breeze,  con¬ 
veyed  us  to  Sorrento.  On  arriving  at  Naples  next  morning,  I  had  a 
week  left  for  the  journey  home.  Having  run  out  of  plates,  I  bought 
two  dozen  of  native  make  (from  Mr.  Somraei  s,  landscape  phot'  igraphei ) 
wherewith  to  sack  Rome.  They  proved  to  be  excellent. 

I  left  Naples  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  arrived  in  Rome  at  half-past 
two  p.m.  I  had  spent  a  week  there  last  year,  so  knew  the  cit  v  well,  and 
went  to  work  at  once,  taking  three  views  that  afternoon.'  Towards 
evening  I  walked  into  the  Coliseum  and  boldly  set  up  my  camera.  A  cus¬ 
todian  soon  pounced  upon  me,  and  gave  vent  to  much  Italian,  evidently 
about  permission,  and  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the  preservation  of 
monuments,  &c.:  did  I  understand  ?  No,  not  quite.  So  skulking  off 
quietly  behind  the  arch  of  Constantine,  I  nervously  took  a  view  showing 
that  fine  old  arch  and  part  of  the  Coliseum.  The  next  morning  opened 
fine,  and  I  determined  on  a  heavy  day’s  work.  My  first  photograph  was 
taken  from  the  Pincian  Hill  at  half-past  eight,  and  my  twenty-first  at 
half-past  five  p.m.,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  outside  the  walls.  The  day 
was  perfect,  but  in  the  morning  I  lost  much  valuable  time  by  having 
to  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Department  for  the  Preservation  of  Monu¬ 
ments  for  permission  to  photograph  the  ruins.  On  showing  the  head 
of  the  office  my  passport,  he  sent  me  to  the  English  Consul,  for  a  letter, 
and  then,  after  a  number  of  entries  in  books,  I  was  allowed  to  have 
my  fling  at  the  “  monuments.”  In  the  middle  of  the  day  J  had  to  find 
a  retreat  in  a  dark  dust-hole  at  the  hotel  to  change  my  plates.  This 
was  nervous  work,  as  the  door  would  not  fasten,  and  the  servants  and 
I  did  not  understand  each  others’  language.  One  old  man  evidently 
took  me,  with  my  red  lantern,  for  a  Guy  Fawkes,  but  the  word 
“  photographia  ”  at  last  satisfied  him  that  the  hotel  was  safe,  and  lie 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Thus  ended  my  siege  of  Rome,  and  it  only  now  remained  to  convey 
my  nine  packages  home.  I  expected  the  most  trouble  from  the  Customs 
at  Dover ;  but  a  little  pleasant  conversation  settled  affairs,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  Gf.okge  E.  Thompson. 

- - - 

ON  THE  WORK  OF  A  LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  enquiiv 
made  :  “  What  are  the  objects  of  your  Society  ?  ”  “  What  do  you 
propose  to  do?”  and  “How  will  it  benefit  me  to  become  a  member  r” 
I  shall  now  attempt  to  briefly  answer  these  questions. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  photography  has  made  a  new 
departure.  The  introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates  has  made  the 
process  so  clean,  and,  by  comparison,  so  easy,  that  photographers 
have  multiplied  twenty-fold.  Oh  that  we  could  bring  Daguerre,  with 
his  costly  silver  plates,  whicli  required  so  much  polishing;  Fox 
Talbot,  with  his  Calotypes;  and  Scott  Archer,  with  his  silver  bath 
and  travelling  tent,  which  made  the  landscape  photographer's  life 
a  burden  to  him ;  and  show  them  our  light  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  with  which  man  may  travel  round  the  world,  and  leave — if 
he  chooses — his  negatives  to  be  developed  by  his  grandchildren,  with 
every  probability  that,  if  preserved  with  reasonable  care,  they  will 
turn  out  all  right. 

But  one  consequence  of  this  great  change  has  been,  that  while  the 
multitude  of  “new  hands”  have  naturally  had  everything  to  learn, 
the  oldsters  have  not  been  much  better  off ;  for  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  management  of  a  collodion  plate  which  required 
an  exposure  of,  say,  twenty  seconds,  and  a  gelatine  plate — twenty- 
five  on  Warnerke — which  I  have  known  to  be  “  much  over-exposed 
with  an  exposure  of  one-twentieth  of  a  second. 

Then  I  saj1-  boldly  that  we  all  have  much  to  learn  :  and  I  believe 
that  we  can  learn  more  rapidly,  more  effectively,  and,  I  trust,  more 
pleasantly  from  one  another  than  we  can  from  books.  By  our 
fortnightly  meetings,  with  the  papers  which  will  be  read  at  them, 
the  specimens  which  will  be  shown,  and  the  discussions  which  will 
take  place,  we  hope  that  a  real  benefit  will  be  conferred  on  each  in¬ 
dividual  who  attends.  In  the  question-box  which  will  be  provided, 
members  may  drop  questions  on  knotty  points,  or  even  without  fear 
of  being  thought  ignoramuses,  enquire  about  those  every-day  matters, 
whose  why  and  wherefore  are  sometimes  sufficiently  perplexing. 

During  the  coming  winter  we  may  anticipate  that  the  "lantern- 
nights,”  when  slides  prepared  by  members,  together  with  those  made 
by  experts  in  the  art,  will  be  exhibited,  will  prove  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion.  From  first-class  lantern  slides  of  good  pictures,  shown  in  the 
best  possible  way,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  secure  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  greater  number  than  by  any  other  photographic  exhibit^ 
and  I  look  forward  to  large  audiences  on  our  lantern  nights. 
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An  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus  —  annual,  biennial,  or 
triennial,  as  may  be  determined — seems  to  me  one  of  the  important 
objects  of  such  a  Society  as  this.  Every  photographer,  I  am  sure, 
-whether  amateur  or  professional,  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  study  the 
works  of  the  leading  men  in  our  art-science  of  this  and  other  countries. 
By  an  exhibition,  with  liberal  offers  in  the  way  of  prizes,  we  may  hope 
to  attract  the  choicest  works  of  the  photographers  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  even  those  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  l  nited  States. 
Such  a  collection  would  not  simply  be  an  instructive  one  for  the  pho¬ 
tographers  of  our  district,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a 
revelation  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  people  of  this  town, 
and  would  show  the  marvellous  progress  made  by  photography  during 
the  last  decade,  and  the  services  it  has  been  able  to  render,  and  is  now 
rendering,  to  science  and  to  art. 

Not  the  least  benefit  which  a  photographic  society  is  able  to  confer 
upon  its  members  is  a  series  of  well-organized  excursions  during  the 
summer  months.  And  such  a  series  we  hope  to  commence  in  our  trip 
to  the  lovely  neighbourhood  of  Salford  Priors  next  Saturday.  For  the 
complete  success  of  these  outings  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  leader  who 
knows  the  ground  well,  so  that  the  various  points  of  interest  may  be 
visited  at  a  time  when  the  light  is  suitable  for  each.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan,  too,  to  appoint  a  recorder  for  each  excursion,  or  the  offices 
of  leader  and  recorder  might  be  conjoined,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
write  a  brief  account  of  the  trip,  which  should  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  preserved  in  a  book  for  future  reference. 

Another  service  which  a  photographic  society  can  do  for  its 
members  is  the  issuing  of  presentation  prints,  consisting  of  copies 
of  the  choice  works  of  celebrated  men  in  our  art-science.  For  such 
a  purpose  and  in  such  numbers  these  can  be  secured  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  they  will  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  as 
an  incitement,  and  a  guide. 

The  formation  of  as  complete  a  library  of  books  on  photography  as 
can  be  collected,  I  consider  a  duty  of  this  Society ;  not  only  should 
all  the  modern  periodicals  and  books  be  bought  or  begged,  but  every¬ 
thing  which  bears  upon  the  past  history  of  photography  must  be  se¬ 
cured.  More  than  this,  it  is  desirable  that  the  leading  works  in  such 
cognate  sciences  as  chemistry,  optics,  &c.,  should  be  on  our  shelves, 
and  under  proper  regulations,  at  the  service  of  our  members. 

An  album  has  already  been  provided  to  receive  the  portraits  of 
members,  which  they  are  required  by  one  of  our  rules  to  contribute, 
and  I  trust  that  other  albums  will  receive  a  goodly  collection  of  work 
done,  accompanied  by  all  the  particulars  with  reference  to  lenses, 
stops,  plates,  light,  &c.,  which  photographers  alone  know  how  to  value. 

Much  useful  local  work  may  be  done  by  a  photographic  society  in 
a  large  town  like  Birmingham.  By  securing  accurate  representations 
of  old  buildings,  we  can  furnish  a  record  for  posterity  whose  accuracy 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  whose  interest  in  the  future  will  be  great. 
But  I  would  not  only  photograph  the  old  buildings,  I  would  secure, 
or  try  to  secure,  on  rapid  plates,  impressions  of  the  appearance  of  our 
streets,  of  the  principal  lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  of  the  busy  crowds 
by  which  they  are  traversed.  Even  in  the  short  half  century  which 
has  passed  since  the  discovery  of  photography,  if  such  pictures  could 
have  been  secured  of  Birmingham  at  intervals  of  every  five  or  ten 
years,  what  an  interest  they  would  have  for  us  today.  We  exclaim 
at  the  pleasure  it  would  give  us  if  we  could  see  photographs  of 
Stratford  as  it  was  when  Shakespeare  lived  there,  but  there  will 
come  a  time  when  a  similar  desire  will  be  expressed  to  see  England 
as  it  was  in  1885,  and,  fortunately,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  it  will 
be  possible  for  such  a  desire  to  be  gratified. 

Then  we  can  do  something  in  the  direction  of  beautifying  the  bare 
walls  of  our  Board  Schools  and  of  similar  institutions.  Frames  of 
good  photographs — and  more  especially,  perhaps,  enlargements — would 
bring  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  children  some  of  those  beauties  of 
nature  which,  alas !  many  of  them  never  behold. 

From  members  of  the  Natural  History  Societies  numerous  specimens 
of  shells,  rocks,  plants,  &c.,  have  been  received,  and  these  have  been 
placed  in  suitable  cases  upon  the  walls  of  our  Board  Schools ;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Kyrle  Society — which  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
adding  an  element  of  beauty  to  the  interior  of  our  schools — would  wel¬ 
come  the  gift  of  good  local  photographs,  more  especially  if  they  were 
produced  by  some  permanent  process,  as  platinotype  or  carbon 
printing. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  successful  achievement  of 
even  the  least  of  the  objects  I  have  named,  requires  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  member  of  this  Society.  By  regular  attendance  at  the 
meetings  members  can  do  good,  not  only  to  the  Society,  but  to  them¬ 
selves.  Such  meetings  as  these  revive  the  flagging  interest,  and  give 
a  new  relish  to  our  work.  We  desire  to  include  all  within  our  ranks — 
both  amateurs  and  professionals  — all  who  areffesirous  to  learn,  all  who 
are  willing  to  teach.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA* 

TOUR  THROUGH  CORK  AND  KERRY. 

On  Friday  morning  we  started  by  rail  for  Macroom,  and  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  on  our  arrival  that  we  were  in  time  fo  visit 
the  annual  fair  which  was  being  held  there.  We  exposed 
a  couple  of  drop  shutter  plates  in  the  market  square,  which  was 
crowded  with  country  people,  pigs,  cows,  fowls,  donkeys,  and  carts  ; 
while  pretty  colleens  were  to  be  seen  without  number,  all  dressed  in 
their  best  and  enjoying  themselves  to  their  hearts  content.  Good 
groups  for  the  camera  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  but  we  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  people  quiet  during  exposure.  For  the  moment 
the  cap  was  taken  off  the  lens,  sitters  and  onlookers  rushed  forward  to 
see  the  peep  show.  Still  there  were  groups  which  we  longed  to  take. 
For  instance,  in  one  corner  we  came  on  an  old  woman  with  wrinkled 
face,  dressed  in  the  blue-hooded  cloak,  usually  worn  by  the  Irish 
peasant  women,  she  was  smoking  a  clay  pipe,  and  sat  in  a  donkey  cart, 
with  a  pig  by  her  side,  which  she  was  trying  to  sell  to  a  farmer, 
dressed  in  knee  breeches  and  dark  frieze  tail  coat.  The  picture  with 
its  background  and  grouping  was  perfect,  but  the  ragged  crowd  by 
which  we  were  followed  completly  spoiled  any  chance  we  might  have 
had  of  obtaining  a  sitting  from  the  old  lady,  her  pig,  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  saw  a  number  of  other  interesting  groups  but  had  to  pass 
them  all,  for  the  people  evidently  imagined  that  we  were  travelling 
showmen,  and  upon  every  occasion  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  see 
the  interiors  of  our  cameras. 

As  the  day  was  slipping  away,  and  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us 
we  returned  to  the  railway  station,  and  having  packed  our  cameras  in 
the  well  of  an  Irish  jaunting  car,  started  on  it  for  Glengarriff,  a  drive 
forty  Irish  miles.  After  leaving  Macroom  the  country  is  flat  and 
uninteresting,  until  the  village  of  Inchangella  is  reached.  After  pass¬ 
ing  which  tlie  road  strikes  the  river  Lee  which  here  opens  and 
spreads  out  into  lakes,  on  parts  of  which  some  capital  pictures  may 
be  had.  A  little  further  on  the  road  again  enters  a  bleak  barren  country 
as  we  approached  the  mountains.  Turning  from  the  high  road  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  we  pursued  a  rugged  mountain  path,  which  led 
to  the  Holy  Island  and  lake  of  Gouguaue  Barra.  Here  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  pictures  may  be  secured  of  the  island,  lakes  and  mountains.  On 
the  island  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  founded  by  St. 
Fin  Barre,  and  a  holy  well.  Gouguane  Barra  is  still  considered  by  the 
people  a  holy  place,  and  once  a  year  vast  numbers  flock  to  the  island 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  praying,  fasting, 
doing  penance,  drinking  the  water  of  the  holy  well  and  sometimes 
potheen,  which  they  know  how  to  procure  when  they  want  it,  and  for 
a  week  the  lonely  and  bleak  spot  presents  a  picture  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion  never  to  be  witnessed  there  at  any  other  time.  Pattern  week  at 
Gouguane  would  be  a  rare  time  for  the  photographer,  wanting  types 
of  Irish  character  and  dress,  for  he  would  get  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  place  an  insight  into  Irish  manners  and  customs  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  We  exposed  three 
plates,  one  on  the  Holy  Island,  one  on  the  mainland  taking  in  the 
causeway  leading  to  it,  and  one  on  the  mountains  and  valley. 

After  leaving  the  lake,  and  in  the  Boreen  leading  from  it  to  the 
high  road,  another  picture  well  worth  a  plate  can  be  secured.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  labourer's  cottage  built  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  pigs  and  fowl,  enjoying  themselves  on  the 
manure  heap  outside  the  door  ;  while  at  the  back  a  fine  mass  of  lime¬ 
stone  rock  rises  forming  a  good  background.  We  were  fortunate  in 
finding  the  owner  at  home,  who,  upon  receiving  a  glass  of  whisky, 
consented  to  sit  in  front  of  his  cabin  and  thus  complete  the  picture. 
On  reaching  the  high  road,  we  entered  the  pass  of  Keamaneigh.  In 
the  pass  we  exposed  four  plates,  one  at  its  entrance,  two  while  in  the 
pass,  and  one  at  its  head  looking  down.  Keamaneigh,  or  the  pass  of 
wild  deer,  winds  for  two  miles  through  the  mountains  and  is  at  its 
highest  point  1000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  scenery  in  it  is  of  a 
grand  and  imposing  character,  the  mountains  at  each  side  of  the  road 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet,  while  at 
the  road  side  a  mountain  torrent  rushes  down  to  join  the  river  in  the 
valley. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  pass  we  were  met  by  a  countryman  who  had 
blackthorns  and  bog-oak  sticks  for  sale,  the  latter  he  told  us  “  were 
drowned  at  the  time  of  Noah’s  flood.”  He  also  showed  us  some  very 
good  pearls  which  he  found  in  the  mountain  streams.  They  were  of 
good  size  and  colour,  and  we  purchased  a  few  specimens  in  the  shells 
just  as  he  found  them.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pass  the  country 
becomes  more  open  and  we  were  able  to  drive  down  the  mountain  to 
the  valley.  On  the  way  we  passed  an  iron  police-station  which  was 
erected  close  to  a  boycotted  farm-house.  It  contained  a  garrison  of 
four  men,  whose  sole  duty  was  the  protection  of  the  family  who  had 
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the  pluck  to  take  the  farm  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  commands 
of  Captain  Moonlight  and  Company.  Having  exposed  a  plate  upon 
the  house  and  surrounding  country  we  continued  our  journey  until 
Carriganass  Castle  was  reached.  Here  the  old  ruined  castle  with 
'bridge  and  river  formed  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  the  bridge  looking 
up  the  river  was  wellt  worth  a  second  plate.  We  arrived  in  Glen- 
gariff  after  a  very  pleasant  drive  and  secured  rooms  in  the  Eccles 
Hotel. 

Glengariff  is  situated  in  ail  inlet  of  Pantry  Pay  with  wooded 
mountains  on  three  sides  and  islands  without  number  dotting  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  The  hotel  is  built  at  the  water’s  edge  and  a  splendid 
view  of  the  bay  can  be  had  from  its  windows  or  grounds.  The  latter 
are  nicely  kept  and  some  idea  of  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  fuschias  and  geraniums  grow  and 
.flourish  in  the  open  air  through  the  winter.  Glengariff  as  its  names 
signifies  is  a  rough  craggy  glen,  about  three  miles  in  length,  shut  in  by 
magnificent  mountains.  Its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  while  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  yew,  holly, 
arbutus  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  and  plants.  Through  this  alpine 
valley  a  stream  flows,  forcing  its  way  over  every  impediment  that 
presents  itself  to  retard  its  progress  seawards,  and  affording  in  places 
some  beautiful  studies  for  the  photographer.  Within  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  mouth  it  was  at  one  time  spanned  b}r  a  bridge  now  in 
ruins  and  ivy  covered.  Tradition  points  to  Cromwell’s  army  as  its 
destroyers  and  names  it  “Cromwell’s  bridge.”  It  forms  a  charming 
study,  with  its  quaint  old  arches,  of  which  only  two  remain,  the  river 
at  each  side  being  deeply  wooded  and  backed  by  mountains,  while  the 
pretty  modern  bridge  furnishes  and  completes  the  middle  distance. 
We  visited  the  bridge  by  water  and  after  exposing  a  couple  of  pdates 
upon  it  returned  down  stream,  at  every  turn  of  the  river  finding  some 
new  charm  in  the  splendid  scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  river  the  cameras  were  again  enlisted  as  “Foul 
Gourm,”  or  the  shell-hole,  formed  a  picture  worthy  of  another  plate. 
After  taking  which  we  crossed  the  bay,  and  entering  a  small  creek  our 
guide  brought  us  to  a  waterfall.  The  dell  through  which  the  stream 
flows  is  almost  completely  arched  with  trees,  while  the  water  falls 
over  a  rock  thirty  feet  high  into  a  natural  basin,  the  cliffs  at  each  side 
of  which,  with  the  rocks  in  the  foreground  round  which  the  water 
boils,  forms  a  very  picturesque  and  effective  picture.  After  lunch  we 
walked  to  the  Earl  of  Bantry’s  rustic  cottage  or  shooting  lodge,  which 
is  situated  in  the  glen  on  the  river’s  bank  and  with  its  surroundings 
makes  a  very  pretty  picture. 

On  Monday  we  visited  Glengariff  Castle,  where  the  wildness  of 
the  glen  scenery  is  happily  and  effectively  contrasted  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  art  displayed  in  the  grounds  which  surround  it.  Near  the 
castle  is  a  point  from  which  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay,  with  the 
sugar  loaf  mountain  and  hungry  hill  in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
In  fact,  in  Glengariff  wherever  the  tourists  turns  pictures  well  worth 
having  may  be  secured. 

On  Tuesday  our  jaunting  car  was  again  pressed  into  service,  and  we 
left  Glengariff  for  Killarney  with  regret.  Our  road  lay  through  a 
mountainous  country,  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  which,  may  be  found 
scenes  of  romantic  beauty,  stupendous  cliffs,  lofty  mountains,  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  nature  into  the  most  picturesque  disorder,  the  rushing 
torrent,  the  placid  lake,  the  foaming  sea  with  rocky  shores,  all  combine 
to  form  a  succession  of  magnificent  pictures,  far  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  after  leaving  Glengariff, 
we  entered  a  tunnel  two  hundred  yards  long,  upon  which  we  exposed 
a  plate.  Descending  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  we  secured  a 
few  fine  views  of  mountain  scenery,  and  after  a  drive  of  twenty 
miles  we  reached  Kenmare,  at  which  place  we  lunched  and  procured  a 
fresh  horse.  Between  Kenmare  and  Killarney  the  savage  aspect  of 
the  country  undergoes  a  change,  and  upon  emerging  from  a  tunnel, 
after  a  drive  of  ten  miles,  the  upper  of  the  Killarney  lakes  lay  before 
us  in  its  calm  beauty,  like  a  huge  diamond  set  in  the  midst  of  majestic 
mountains.  From  this  until  we  reached  our  hotel,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles,  a  series  of  magnificent  panoramic  views  following  one  another  in 
rapid  succession,  spread  before  our  gaze.  Before  twilight  set  in  we 
had  three  views  from  different  points,  and  we  only  regretted,  upon 
putting  the  cameras  up,  that  our  stock  of  plates  was  limited.  On  the 
road  at  every  turn  new  beauties  unfolded  before  us,  and  mentally  we 
resolved  to  revisit  the  portion  of  the  Kenmare  road  between  the  Police 
Barracks  and  Killarney. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  forty  miles  we  reached  our  hotel,  and  on 
the  following  morning  started  on  the  excursion,  known  as  the  grand 
round.  But  instead  of  going  with  a  party  of  tourists,  we  arranged 
with  the  hotel  proprietor,  and  had  a  private  car.  After  a  drive  of 
one  hour,  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  The  gap  is 
a  wild  mountain  defile  or  pass,  lying  between  the  Reeks  and  Purple 
mountain.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  presents  a  most 


extraordinary  appearance.  On  either  side  the  craggy  cliffs  composed 
of  hugh  masses  of  projecting  rock  impend  fearfully  over  the  narrow 
pathway,  and  at  every  step  threaten  with  destruction  the  explorer  of 
this  desolate,  but  grand  region.  A  small  but  rapid  stream  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  glen,  opening  out  at  different  points  into  five 
small  lakes.  The  road,  which  is  a  mere  rugged  footpath,  follows  the 
course  of  the  stream,  which  is  spanned  by  two  bridges ;  one 
of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  rapid,  where  the  water 
rushes  in  whitening  foam  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  torrent,  at  one 
part,  the  gap  or  pass  narrows  so  as  hardly  to  permit  room  for  the  road 
and  stream.  We  took  four  pictures  in  the  pass,  one  at  the  entrance, 
two  while  in  the  pass,  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  pass  looking  back. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  gap  we  were  besieged  by  a  party  of  young 
girls  selling  goat's  milk  and  potheen.  There  were  a  few  very  good, 
looking  damsels  in  the  company,  and  vre  easily  induced  them  to  sit 
and  have  their  photographs  taken.  They  made  a  capital  group 
with  the  fine  background  of  their  native  mountains  to  complete  the 
picture. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  view  that  opened  upon  us, 
looking  down  on  the  black  valley  and  upper  lake,  was  surpassingly 
beautiful.  The  valley  at  our  feet  was  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by 
mountains,  whose  rugged  sides  are  marked  by  the  courses  of  descending 
streams,  while  a  number  of  lesser  lakes  dot  the  surface  of  the  moor. 
Upon  reaching  the  valley,  we  exposed  a  plate  looking  back  at  the  Gap 
and  Reeks,  the  lofty  heads  of  which  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  which 
stooped  and  descended  to  kiss  them.  After  a  walk  of  a  mile  by  the 
river’s  side,  we  approached  the  lake,  where  a  boat  sent  from  the  hotel 
met  us.  The  upper  lake  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Its  scenery  differs  in  character  from  that  of 
the  middle  and  lower  lakes,  for  the  mountains  which  surround  it 
give  it  an  intensity  of  interest  and  air  of  solitary  beauty  not  to  be 
found,  to  the  same  extent,  in  either  of  the  other  lakes.  Nature  here 
reigns  in  lonely  and  silent  grandeur  amidst  her  primaeval  mountains  ; 
solitude,  and  stillness  the  most  profound,  rests  upon  the  wooded 
shores  of  the  tranquil  lake,  filling  and  overpowering  the  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  the  scene.  At  various  points, 
mountain  streams  pour  down  the  hillside,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
and  flashing  like  silver  in  the  sunlight  as  they  haste  to  unite  their 
waters  with  the  lake.  A  number  of  islands  of  the  most  picturesque 
forms  are  scattered  over  its  surface  ;  some  of  them  are  mere  masses  of 
native  rock,  but  others  are  sweetly  wooded  with  ash,  holly,  and 
arbutus  trees.  On  some  of  the  islands  the  action  of  the  water  has 
eaten  away  the  rock  at  the  water-line,  which  gives  to  the  overhanging 
portion  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  while  other  rocks  are  completely  per¬ 
forated  and  form  natural  arches,  making,  when  taken  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  charming  studies  for  the  photographer.  A\  e 
exposed  three  plates  in  the  upper  lake  from  the  islands  upon  which 
we  landed, — notably  one  from  Arbutus  Island,  upon  which  we  partook 
of  lunch. 

Passing  from  the  upper  lake,  we  entered  a  river  known  as  the 
u  Grand  Range,”  which  connects  the  upper  with  the  middle  lake,  on 
the  passage  through  which  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  u  Man-o  - 
war  Rock,”  “  Coleman’s  Eye,”  and  introduced  us  to  “  Paddy  Blake's 
Echo.”  Paddy,  it  is  said,  was  the  captain  of  the  man-o’-war,  whose 
wreck  turned  bottom  upwards,  we  had  just  passed.  M  lieu  we  had 
covered  about  half  the  distance  which  separated  us  from  the^  middle 
lake,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  stream  brought  us  under  the  Eagle  s  Nest. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  in  passing  down 
the  river.  It  is  a  hugh  mass  of  rock,  cone  shaped,  standing  sheer  up 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  thickly 
wooded  at  its  base,  but  presenting  to  the  eye,  as  it  travels  upwards, 
a  succession  of  broken  crags  thickly  covered  with  moss  and  trailing 
plants.  Its  summit  has  been  for  ages  the  abode  of  the  eagle,  who 
here  makes  its  eyry  and  lives  in  perfect  security,  looking  down  and 
screeching  defiance  at  the  world  beneath.  We  exposed  a  couple  of 
plates  upon  it  from  different  points  and  then  proceeded  down  stream. 
After  a  pleasant  row  we  reached  Dinis  Island,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels,  one  of  which  flows  into  the  middle  and  the 
other  into  the  lower  lake.  The  beauty  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  far 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  Its  loveliness  was  increased  by  the 
Old  Weir  Bridge,  which  here  spanned  the  narrow  stream  which  flowed 
into  the  middle  lake.  On  approaching  the  bridge  the  river  became  so 
narrow  that  our  boatmen  could  not  use  their  oars,  but  carried  along 
by  the  cun’ent  we  shot  under  the  bridge  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to 
try  the  nerves  of  most  landsmen,  the  water  boiling  round  the  boat  as 
she  rushed  through  it.  ...  . 

From  Dinis  Island  we  got  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  old  ruined 
bridge  which,  with  two  arches,  spans  the  river.  After  taking  it 
we  walked  across  the  island,  and  gained  our  boat  at  the  entrance 
to  the  middle  lake,  crossing  the  head  of  which,  and  passing  under 
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Bricheen  Bridge,  we  entered  the  lower  and  largest  of  the  Killarney 
lakes.  On  entering  the  lower  lake  we  secured  a  picture  of  the 
cottage  in  Glena  Bay,  at  which  place  the  Queen  lunched  when  she 
visited  Killarney.  Glena  Bay  forms  a  beautiful  crescent,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  cottage,  whose  close-shorn  lawn  descends  to  the 
water’s  edge,  while  behind  it  the  forest  extends  to  the  foot  and  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  broken  here  and  there  by  huge  masses  of  rock, 
which,  peeping  from  the  midst  of  the  trees,  completes  a  very  beautiful 
and  charming  picture,  upon  which  we  exposed  a  plate.  After  ad¬ 
miring  the  beauties  of  Glena  Bay  we  rowed  to  the  queen  of  the  Kil¬ 
larney  islands,  sweet  Innisfallen,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  water, 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  dense  wood,  but  upon  landing  we  found 
the  interior  of  the  island  spread  out  into  beautiful  glades  and  lawns, 
while  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  added  a  charm  to  the 
landscape,  and  completed  another  beautiful  picture.  Innisfallen  Mon¬ 
astery,  though  a  mere  ruin  at  present,  was  once  the  seat  of  an  order 
of  monks  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland.  The 
ruins  consist  of  a  church  and  abbey.  But  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  ruin  is  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  covered  with  ivy,  which 
stands  on  a  mass  of  rocks  close  to  the  water.  Having  exposed  a  couple 
of  plates  on  the  island  we  left  for  Ross  Castle,  at  which  place  a  car 
met  us,  on  which  we  returned  to  our  hotel.  The  evening,  when  we 
reached  the  castle,  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  securing  a  good 
picture  of  it,  but  we  returned  the  following  morning  and  exposed  two 
plates  upon  it.  Ross  Castle  is  a  fine  old  ruin  ;  it  stands  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  makes  a  very  fine  study  with  its  background  of  woods, 
lake,  and  mountain. 

For  our  second  excursion  we  decided  to  visit  the  middle  lake  and 
the  places  of  interest  situated  upon  its  shores.  We  took  boat  from  the 
landing-place  at  Ross  Castle,  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  row  through 
the  lower  lake.  On  the  way  our  boatman  pointed  out  O’Donoghue’s 
prison,  which  is  a  small  islet  of  rock  rising  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  upon  which  the  famous  old  Prince  is  said  to 
have  imprisoned  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  our  guide  related  several 
legends  of  the  deeds  and  good  works  done  by  this  renowned  chieftain, 
who  still  at  times,  they  say,  may  be  seen  riding  a  snow-white  horse 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  the  middle  of  the  Killarney 
lakes  is  of  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  possesses  a  softness  and 
beauty  which  charms  and  delights  the  observer,  who  finds  the  scene 
growing  upon  him  the  longer  he  remains  in  contemplation  of  it. 
Every  now  and  then  the  light  and  shade  on  the  mountains  alters  and 
assumes  new  characters,  while  the  wooded  slopes  which  fringe  the 
water’s  edge  and  cover  the  mountains  sides  adds  to  and  completes  the 
most  beautiful  picture  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Well 
and  truly  may  the  song  say, 

“  Angels  fold  tlieir  wings  and  rest 
O’er  that  Eden  of  the  West,”  kc. 

We  rowed  round  the  lake,  and  landed  in  the  Mucross  demesne, 
through  which  we  walked  to  the  abbey,  on  the  way  securing  some 
beautiful  pictures,  looking  through  trees  at  islands  on  the  lake. 
Mucross  Abbey  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  or  architectural  grandeur 
with  many  similar  ruins  in  Ireland,  but  its  beautiful  seclusion  and 
surroundings  makes  it  a  charming  study  for  the  photographer  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  The  Abbey  overhangs  the  lake  in  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  demesne,  and  stands  embosomed  in  the 
shade  of  lofty  and  venerable  trees,  which,  with  the  ruin,  are  festooned 
with  trailing  plants  and  ivy  of  the  darkest  description,  which  shows 
out  well  in  contrast  to  the  light-coloured  spring  foliage  with  which 
it  mingles.  The  ruins  consist  of  an  abbey  and  church.  The  cloisters 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  the  most  perfect  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  ruins.  They  consist  of  an  arcade  of  Gothic  arches,  the 
pillars  and  mouldings  of  which  are  of  grey  marble.  The  solemn  and 
imposing  effect  they  produce  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  venerable 
and  majestic  yew-tree  which  rises  like  a  stately  column  from  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure,  and  which  measures  at  its  base  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference.  We  secured  three  charming  views  of  the  ruin,  after 
which  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Mucross 
estate  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Tore  Cascade,  a  very  picturesque 
fall  formed  by  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  -Devil's  punch  bowl, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Mountain.  The  waters  of  the 
stream  are  precipitated  in  a  sheet  of  white  foam  over  a  projection  of 
the  mountains  from  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  After  breaking  on  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  in  mist  and  spray,  the  torrent  resumes  its  impetuous 
course,  through  a  deep,  narrow,  and  beautifully-wooded  ravine,  and 
soon  mingles  with  the  calm  'waters  of  the  lake. 

We  secured  a  couple  of  beautiful  pictures  of  the  fall,  and  then 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  lake,  where  our  boat  met  us,  and,  leaving  the 
middle  lake,  we  directed  our  boatman  to  pull  across  to  O’Sullivan’s 
cascade,  which  lies  at  the  south  side  of  the  lower  lake.  The  shore  here 
exhibits  a  sweep  of  wood  so  great  in  extent  and  rich  in  foliage  that  it 


is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  beauty,  backed  as  it  is  by  mag¬ 
nificent  mountains.  While  we  were  admiring  the  sublimity  <>f  the 
scene,  our  boat  glided  into  a  small  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
chasm  in  the  wood.  This  is  the  bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  which 
forms  the  cascade.  We  landed,  and  walked  along  a  rugged  path," 
under  the  thick  shade  of  a  wrood,  close  to  the  river,  which  breaks 
impetuously  from  rock  to  rock,  with  a  roar  that  kindles  expectation, 
and  prepared  us  for  the  scene  which  upon  a  sudden  turning  opened 
upon  our  gaze.  The  stream  bursts  from  the  deep  bosom  of  a  woody 
glen,  and  throws  itself  over  the  face  of  a  high  perpendicular  rock  into 
a  natural  basin  concealed  from  view.  From  the  basin  it  forces  itself 
impetuously  between  two  rocks  into  another  reservoir.  This  second 
fall  is  of  considerable  height,  but  the  third  and  lower  one  is  the  most 
striking  in  appearance.  Each  of  these  basins  being  large,  there  is  a 
space  of  several  yards  between  the  three  falls;  and  the  whole  being, 
as  it  were,  embowered  within  a  -woody  arch,  the  effect  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  makes  a  charming  picture.  We  secured  two  plates 
of  the  Cascade  from  different  points.  After  taking  them,  we  returned 
by  boat  to  our  hotel,  and  on  the  following  morning  left  Killarney  by 
rail  for  home,  sweet  home,  leaving  many  a  picture  behind  us  for  a 
future  day.  John  1)ay. 

■ - ♦ - - 
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The  Studio,  and  What  to  Bo  in  It.  By  II.  P.  Robinson. 

London:  Piper  &  Carter. 

The  latest  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  numerous  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  photography  is  before  us,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  not  least 
popular  and  useful  of  his  publications.  The  Studio,  and  What  to  Do 
in  It,  contains  in  an  interesting  and  readable  form  a  mass  of  valuable 
information,  useful  alike  to  the  tyro  and  to  the  veteran,  to  the  amateur 
as  well  as  to  the  professional,  and  being  the  result  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  art  side  of  pho¬ 
tography,  the  little  work  is  sure  to  secure  universal  appreciation.  The 
various  forms  of  studios,  backgrounds,  accessories,  modes  of  lighting, 
and  elaborate  hints  on  the  posing  and  management  of  the  sitter,  com¬ 
pose  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  while  the  closing  chapters — one  of  which 
we  here  reprint — contain  matter  of  a  lighter,  though  equally  useful, 
description. 

Likeness:  Familiar  and  Occult. 

A  satisfactory  resemblance  to  the  original  is  a  primary  excellence  in  a 
portrait  of  any  kind,  taking  precedence,  indeed,  of  all  other  qualities. 
The  resemblance  which  is  thus  important  is  that  which  is  sufficiently 
familiar  and  striking  to  be  recognized  by  the  least  analytic  of  observers, 
and  which  does  not  require  ingenuity  to  discover,  or  argument  to  enforce. 
It  should  be  the  kind  of  resemblance  which  a  child  would  recognize,  and 
which  must  depend  more  on  the  truthful  resemblance  of  the  whole  than 
on  the  perfection  of  any  individual  part. 

The  production  of  such  likenesses  is  not  so  common  in  photography 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  although  good  photography  is  important  to  the 
production  of  a  good  likeness,  it  depends  less  on  technical  excellence  in 
the  picture  than  on  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
sitter.  It  is  dependent  also  upon  other  matters  beyond  the  control  or 
knowledge  of  the  portraitist,  but  in  regard  to  which  he  should  exercise,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  watchful  supervision.  I  have  referred  in  another 
chapter,  and  now  refer  again,  to  the  circumstance  which  professional  por¬ 
traitists  know  so  well,  and  from  which  they  suffer  so  much  annoyance, 
such  as  the  entire  change  of  the  ordinary  costume  on  the  part  of  the 
sitter  when  preparing  to  sit  for  a  portrait.  How  often  a  lady  who 
usually  wears  her  hair  plainly  braided,  curls  it  especially  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sitting  for  her  portrait,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  anything 
like  familiarity  in  the  resemblance  !  And  so  with  other  modifications  in 
the  general  costume.  The  portraitist  should  suggest,  wherever  oppor¬ 
tunity  serves,  the  importance  of  preserving  the  usual  and  familiar 
appearance  in  the  arrangement  of  dress,  &c.,  in  all  cases  where  the 
portrait  is  to  be  prized  as  a  likness  of  the  sitter,  rather  than  preserved  as 
a  memento  of  some  special  effect  of  costume. 

But  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  familiarity  of  effect  in  a  portrait 
is  the  securing  of  characteristic  position,  a  thing  nine  times  out  of  ten 
lost  in  the  arrangement  made  by  the  portraitist.  The  sitter  is  placed  in 
a  chair,  very  often  of  unusual  construction,  perhaps  low  in  the  seat, 
possibly  straight-backed,  and  medieval ;  he  is  then  arranged  so  as  to 
bear  a  given  relation  to  the  position  of  the  camera,  and  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  light ;  his  hands  are  placed  in  approved  form  ;  his  head  is 
fixed  in  a  rest ;  he  is  directed  to  gaze  at  a  certain  spot,  and  he  is  then 
invited  to  look  pleasant,  and  sit  perfectly  still. 

“  Quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence.” 

He  becomes  at  once  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  moment ; 
if  he  is  doubtful  of  his  steadiness,  he  makes  a  special  effort,  with  a  look 
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of  ferocious  agony,  fo  sit  perfectly  still ;  if  he  is  more  anxious  about  the 
expression  than  about  his  steadiness,  he  probably  puts  on  an  insufferable 
smirk.  In  either  case,  a  portrait  with  nothing  of  familiar  likeness  is  the 
result. 

The  shrewd  and  observant  portraitist  will  do  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
and  direct  his  sitter  to  take  his  seat,  and  will  then,  observing  the  position 
naturally  assumed  before  “arrangement”  has  commenced,  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  the  position,  secure  the  general  disposal  of 
the  figure  ;  and,  wherever  it  is  possible,  produce  the  necessary  variety  by 
moving  the  camera  and  rearranging  the  light  to  suit  the  sitter,  rather 
than  arrange  the  sitter  to  suit  the  position  of  the  camera  and  the  light. 
The  more  like  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  sitting  room  the  studio  can  be 
made,  the  more  comfortable  the  accessories,  and  the  less  formal  and 
exacting  the  arrangement  of  the  sitter,  the  more  familiar  the  likeness  will 
probably  be. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  which  will  have  weight  in 
the  minds  of  many,  which  will  frequently  interfere  with  the  familiarity  of 
the  likeness.  If  the  question  be  asked,  “  Is  it  of  more  importance  to 
secure  a  good  photograph  and  agreeable  picture  ;  or  to  secure  a  familiar 
and  satisfactory  likeness  ?”  many  will  answer  that  it  is  more  important 
to  secure  a  good  picture  ;  that  if  the  photography  and  pictorial  arrange¬ 
ment  be  good,  the  likeness  ought  to  be  satisfactory ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  feeling  carried  by  some,  that  they  are  literally  unable  to 
perceive  or  acknowledge  that  the  likeness  is  bad,  if  the  picture  be  good. 
The  defect,  they  allege,  is  a  want  of  perception  in  the  observer ;  hr  the 
sitter’s  face  is  one  which  “does  not  make  a  striking  likeness.”  In  any 
ease,  the  photography  is  good  in  all  points,  and  there  is  nothing  pic- 
torially  wrong,  and  therefore  the  portrait  ought  to  be  good,  and  if  it  is 
not,  the  portraitist  cannot  be  to  blame,  they  fancy.  I  have  so  often 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  artistic  arrangement,  and  of  making  por¬ 
traits  pleasing  and  striking  pictures,  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
hope,  if  I  say  that  in  some  instances  this  very  desire  interferes  with  the 
familiarity  of  the  likeness. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  with  every  phase  of  whose  fine  and  striking  countenance  I  am 
familiar.  He  has  delighted  the  public,  counting  his  readers  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  made  some  fame  and  position  for  himself,  as  a  novelist, 
essayist,  poet,  &c. ;  has  been  photographed  by  many  artists,  each  of 
whom  have  doubtless  striven  to  produce  an  effective  portrait  of  a  man  of 
mark.  Here  are  cards  and  whole  plates  by  various  first-rate  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  of  these,  whilst  all  are  more  or  less  good  pictures,  and  all 
more  or  less  alike,  there  are  but  two  which  are  thoroughly  characteristic 
and  satisfactory,  the  chief  fault  in  most  of  them  being  too  much  striving 
after  effect.  In  one  we  have  a  profile  with  chin  thrown  up,  and  the 
whole  effect  self-asserting  and  truculent ;  in  another  we  have  a  standing 
figure,  with  open  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  laid 
on  a  page,  reminding  you  of  Mr.  Chadband  holding  forth,  as  delineated  in 
Bleak  House,  and  so  on  with  others.  These  effects  were  doubtless 
present  before  the  camera  at  the  moment  when  the  plate  was  impressed, 
and  were  the  result  of  an  unskilful  striving  after  striking  effect  in  the 
pose  and  arrangement.  Many  operators,  in  their  desire  to  avoid  pro¬ 
ducing  the  mere  maps  of  the  face,  which  have  been  so  often  charged  on 
photography  as  its  normal  product,  fall  into  this  opposite  extreme  of 
inducing  the  sitter  to  act  a  part ;  and  as  very  few  persons  are  good  actors, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  cases  the  portraits,  however  excellent  as 
pictures,  are  unfamiliar  as  likenesses.  Let  the  portraitist  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  the  less  importance  the  sitter  attaches  to  the  vital  moment  of 
exposure,  the  more  natural  will  be  his  expression  ;  the  fewer  injunctions 
as  to  looking  pleasant,  sitting  still,  keeping  his  eye  fixed,  &c.,  the  less 
likely  he  will  be  to  look  affected  and  simpering  on  the  one  hand,  or 
nervous  and  anxious  on  the  other. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  a  quiet  and  natural  portrait  in  giving 
familiar  likeness,  it  often  possesses  another  advantage  in  having  certain 
occult  traits  of  likeness,  only  discoverable  under  special  circumstances. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  really  good  and  natural  photographic  portrait, 
which  to  the  psychologist  and  physiognomist  is  an  interesting  study. 
How  often,  in  a  good  photographic  portrait,  a  family  likeness  to  a  relative 
is  discovered,  which  had  not  been  apparent  to  anyone  in  the  original ! 
How  often,  in  the  photograph  of  a  child,  is  suddenly  perceived  its  wondrous 
likeness  to  a  dead  grandsire,  which  until  that  moment  had  never  been 
thought  of  -  t  <  sometimes  in  a  dead  man’s  face, 

To  those  who  watch  it  more  and  more, 

A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before, 

Comes  out — to  some  one  of  his  race.  ” 

It  is  generally  in  the  simple,  unconstrained,  familiar  likeness  that  these 
unfamiliar  or  occult  phases  of  resemblance  are  most  present  as  well. 

Rejlander  once  brought  this  matter  of  occult  likeness  to  a  very  crucial 
test.  At  a  country  house  where  he  was  visiting  there  was  a  beautiful 
little  girl ;  on  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  was  the  portrait,  old  and 
cracked,  of  an  ancestress,  painted  when  the  lady  was  about  the  age  of 
the  child.  Rejlander  dressed  and  posed  the  child  like  the  ancestress,  and 
photographed  her.  On  the  negative  he  imitated  the  cracks  and  defects  of 
the  old  picture  ;  he  then  made  a  negative  of  the  picture,  and  when  both 
were  printed,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  ancestress  and  which 
the  descendant. 

*  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  charming  romance,  The  House  with 


Seven  Gables,  gives  another  striking,  illustration  of  this  presence  of 
occult  likeness  in  photographs,  even  in  a  case  in  which  the  familiar  or 
obvious  likeness  is  wanting.  The  passage  describing  this  is  quoted  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  remember  it.  A  photographer  is 
speaking : — 

“  There  is  a  wonderful  insight  in  Heaven’s  broad  and  simple  sunshine. 
While  we  give  it  credit  only  for  depicting  the  merest  surface,  it  actually 
brings  out  the  secret  character  with  a  truth  no  painter  would  ever  venture 
upon,  even  could  he  detect  it.  There  is  at  least  no  flattery  in  my  humble 
line  of  art.  Now,  here  is  a  likeness  which  I  have  taken  over  and  over 
again,  and  still  with  no  better  result.  Yet  the  original  wears,  to  common 
eyes,  a  very  different  expression.  It  would  gratify  me  to  have  your 
judgment  on  this  character.”  He  exhibited  a  Daguerreotype  miniature 
in  a  morocco  case.  Phoebe  merely  glanced  at  it,  and  gave  it  back. 

“  I  know  the  face,”  she  replied,  “  for  its  stern  eye  has  been  following 
me  about  all  day.  It  is  my  Puritan  ancestor,  who  hangs  yonder  in  the 
parlour.  To  be  sure,  you  have  found  some  way  of  copying  the  portrait 
without  its  black  velvet  cap  and  grey  beard,  and  have  given  him  a  modern 
coat  and  satin  cravat  instead  of  his  cloak  and  band.  I  don’t  think  him 
improved  by  your  alterations.” 

“  You  would  have  seen  other  differences  had  you  looked  a  little  longer,” 
said  Holgrave,  laughing,  yet  apparently  much  struck.  “  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  is  a  modern  face,  and  one  which  you  will  very  probably  meet. 
Now,  the  remarkable  point  is  that  the  original  wears,  to  the  world’s  eye,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
countenance,  indicative  of  benevolence,  openness  of  heart,  seeming  good 
humour,  and  other  praiseworthy  qualities  of  that  cast.  The  sun,  as  you 
see,  tells  quite  another  story,  and  will  not  be  coaxed  out  of  it,  after  half 
a  dozen  patient  attempts  on  my  part.  Here  we  have  the  man  sly,  subtle, 
hard,  imperious  :  withal,  cold  as  ice.  Look  at  that  eye.  Would  you  like 
to  be  at  its  mercy  ?  At  that  mouth.  Could  it  ever  smile  ?  And  yet  if 
you  could  only  see  the  benign  smile  of  the  original !  It  is  so  much  the 
more  unfortunate  as  he  is  a  public  character  of  some  eminence,  and  the 
likeness  was  intended  to  be  engraved.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wish  to  see  it  any  more,”  observed  Phoebe,  turning 
away  her  eyes.  “  It  is  certainly  very  like  the  old  portrait.” 

The  Daguerreotype  here  tells  the  truth.  The  smiling  descendant  of 
the  stern  old  Puritan  is  really  a  man,  hard,  cruel,  and  black  of  heart ;  and 
these  qualities,  in  conjunction  with  the  family  traits  of  a  race,  persistently 
make  themselves  apparent  in  the  picture  limned  by  the  sun,  even  though 
imperceptible  to  common  observers  of  the  original.  The  possession  of 
these  subtle  peculiarities  of  likeness  is  a  quality  of  much  importance  in 
historical  portraiture,  whether  the  history  be  that  of  individuals,  of 
families,  or  of  nations,  and  is  one  well  worth  noting  and  preserving.  The 
quality  can  only  belong  to  honest  untouched  photographs,  free  alike 
from  affectation  and  constraint ;  the  simple  rendering  of  a  face  with  a 
natural  expression,  with  due  attention  to  the  best  technical  appliances  of 
lighting,  arrangement,  exposure,  and  development. 

- * - - 

EECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7682.— “Frame  for  Photographic  Sensitive  Plates.”  G.  B.  Seibert.— 
Dated  June  24,  1885. 

No.  7720. — “Photographic  Printing.”  T.  A.  Moryson. — Doted  June  25, 
1885. 

No.  7782. — “Portable  Self-adjusting  Elevator  for  Sheets  for  Magic  Lanterns, 
Dissolving  Views,  &o.”  M.  Watkiss  and  C.  Watford. — Dated  June  26, 1885. 

No.  7828. — “Photographic  Printing.”  W.  J.  B.  Humphreys. — Dated  June 

27,  1885.  - 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  3185. — “Apparatus  for  Applying  Photographic  Emulsion  to  Photographic 
Plates,”  Eli  John  Palmer,  Canada. — Dated  March  11,  1885, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

„  6 . 

"  7 . 

Sheffield . 

„  7 . 

"  7 . 

;;  7 . 

,,  7 . 

;;  8 . 

„  8 . 

„  9 . 

9 . 

Place  o{  Meeting. 


Institute,  9,  Sliakespeare-street. 
Committee  Room. 

Freemasons'  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

Tlie  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq.,Glossop 

Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library.  Birkenhead. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  June  25th,  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  A. 
Had  don  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  read  the  animal  report,  as  follows 
Annual  Report. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Association  gives  the  members  every  assurance 
of  the  unabated  prosperity  of  the  Association,  and  of  that  safe  and  steady  pro¬ 
gress  which  lias,  up  to  the  present  time,  distinguished  its  career. 

The  attention  of  the  members  is  invited  to  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  past  year. 

The  operations  of  the  Association  during  the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
of  the  usual  active  character.  The  regular  series  of  weekly  meetings  have  been 
largely  attended,  and  members,  by  their  hearty  co-operation  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  interesting  matter  and  experiments  on  each  occasion,  have  rendered  these 
meetings  a  source  of  useful  information  on  all  matters  bearing  upon  photo¬ 
graphy. 

The  series  of  lecturettes,  inaugurated  the  previous  year  by  your  Curator, 
have  been  regularly  continued,  and  followed  with  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  members  and  visitors. 

The  following  lecturettes  have  been  given  : — On  October  23rd,  The  Toning  of 
Silver  Prints,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  ;  December  lltli,  Avoiding  Reflection  and 
Granularity  in  Copying,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenliam  ;  January  8th,  Instan¬ 
taneous  Photography,  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb  ;  February  12th,  A  Chat  about  the 
Lime  Light  and  Interference,  by  Mr.  Charles  Darker;  March  12th,  Some 
Recent  Experiments  in  Emulsion-making,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  ;  April  16, 
Modern  Developers,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton. 

Demonstrations  have  also  been  given  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. ,  and  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Kidd,  on  the  printing  and  development  of  their  new  printing  papers. 

The  lantern  exhibition  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
suggested  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenliam  of  a  comparison  of  transparencies  made 
from  the  various  known  processes,  although  not  exhaustive  in  itself,  was  the 
means  of  creating  much  interest  in  other  Societies,  as  evinced  by  the  applica¬ 
tions  received  by  your  Secretary  for  the  loan  of  the  original  slides. 

No  better  testimony  of  the  excellent  work  the  Association  is  doing,  or  surer 
index  of  its  usefulness,  can  be  cited  than  the  interesting  discussions  that  have 
followed  these  papers,  giving  every  encouragement  of  a  good  hope  that  these 
lecturettes  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  and  form  a  permanent  feature  in 
the  working  of  the  Society. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  lecturers  for  the  time  and  care  bestowed  in 
bringing  these  admirable  papers  before  the  Society.  Thanks  are  also  due  to, 
and  mention  made  of  appreciation  for,  the  regular  supply  each  week  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  journals  from  their  respective  proprietors  : — The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  The  Photographic  News,  the  Photographic  Times,  and  the 
Scientific  American. 

It  is  with  a  deep  expression  of  regret  that  the  death  of  a  member  has  to  be 
recorded — that  of  Mr.  H.  Greenwood,  a  name  well  known  in  connection  with 
literature  of  photography  from  the  time  when  that  literature  first  took  periodi¬ 
cal  form,  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  photography,  and  although  from  his  position  this  was  never  brought  into 
prominence,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  his  many  friends. 

It  is  always  a  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  timely  acts  of  generosity.  The 
want  of  a  dark-room  for  the  more  efficiently  completing  the  exhibits  of  an 
experimental  nature  brought  forth  a  generous  offer  from  Mr.  H.  Trinks  to 
defray  the  expenses  incidental  thereto.  A  sub-committee  was  formed  for  this 
purpose,  who  ultimately  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  whereby  this  object  was  satisfactorily  secured. 

The  Association  has  now  an  excellent  dark-room  fitted  with  cupboard, 
spring  roller-blinds,  and  an  efficient  water  supply,  available  on  each  meeting 
night  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  Association,  Mr.  PI. 
Trinks  has  supplemented  this  gift  by  a  further  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  “who  should  have,  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
brought  before  the  Society  any  original  article,  improvement,  or  process,  of 
any  kind,  which  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  photographers  in 
general  ” 

The  period  just  alluded  to  expires  this  evening,  and  the  members  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  decision  in  this  matter. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  have  been  steadily  and 
effectively  maintained,  fully  justifying  the  confidence  of  its  members.  The 
great  and  increasing  usefulness  of  a  Society  of  this  kind  commends  itself  to  all 
interested  in  the  wide-spreading  art-science  of  photography  ;  and  the  earnest 
and  good  work  it  has  already  done  should  be  sufficient  to  win  further  favour 
alike  from  the  professional  and  amateur. 

Upon  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  en  Uoc  for  their 
services  during  the  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Photographic  News,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  and  Scientific  American,  for  copies  of  their  respective 
journals. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
Trustees:  Messrs.  C.  Heinrich  Trinks  and  W.  K.  Burton. — Curator:  Mr. 
A.  Haddon. —  Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich. — Secretary:  Mr.  J.  J. 
Briginshaw. 

The  time  fixed  for  awarding  the  “  Trink’s  Prize”  having  arrived,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  motion  was  put  and  carried:  —  “Proposed  that  the  afternamed  be 
members  of  a  sub-committee  in  order  to  weed  out  processes,  and  to  bring 
before  the  Association  in  committee  those  which  they  deem  most  worthy  of 
competing  for  the  prize  ”  -Messrs.  Ashman,  Briginshaw,  Burton,  Cowan, 
Haddon,  and  Prestwich  were  elected. 

The  report  was  unanimously  received  and  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan. 

A  motion  was  then  considered  to  the  effect  that  the  management  of  the 
Association  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  elected  periodically  by  the 
members,  the  present  system  being  that  the  members  present  at  any  ordinary 
meeting  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society.  Several  speakers  said  that  the 
present  plan  had  worked  well  practically,  and  had  prevented  all  possibility  of 
complaint  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
clique.  The  matter  was  put  to  the  vote,  whereupon  four  voted  in  favour  of  a 
permanent  committee,  and  fifteen  voted  in  favour  of  the  present  system, 


After  the  official  business  was  concluded,  a  few  technical  matters  were 
considered. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Grimston  exhibited  his  instantaneous  shutter,  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Wainwright,  and  already  described  in  these  ptgl 
The  shutter  is  thin  enough  to  go  into  the  lens  slot  of  the  ordinary  diaphragm. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  some  albumenised  paper  prints,  showing 
that  more  gloss  could  be  put  upon  them  by  rolling,  if  they  were  rolled  before 
they  were  mounted.  He  also  exhibited  some  prints  upon  glass,  coated  with  a 
gelatine  film  containing  sulphate  of  barium,  the  object  being  to  get  the 
pictorial  effect  of  prints  upon  opal  glass,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate;.  The  prints 
could  be  viewed  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  and  when  wetted  had 
a  special  brilliancy  by  reflected  light.  The  gelatine  contained  ten  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  barium. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  the  plan  would  lend  itself  to  a  sort  of  tinting 
process  from  behind,  the  plates  being  semi-transparent,  and  the  effects  would 
be  more  true  to  nature  than  by  the  crystoleum  process.  He  illustrated  his 
meaning  also  by  the  aid  of  a  print  taken  by  Mr.  Ashman,  containing  very 
little  barium. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Free  Library, 
William  Brown-street,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  June, — The  President,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Air.  W.  1*. 
Christian  Avas  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  circular  which  he  had  sent  out 
stated  by  error  that  there  would  be  no  meetings  in  July  or  August ;  and  that, 
in  accordance  Avitli  the  rules,  meetings  would  be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
each  month. 

Contributions  to  the  library  Avere  then  acknoAvledged  as  usual,  seven 
volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  having  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Boothroyd. 

Members  Avere  informed  of  the  forthcoming  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of 
Photographs,  the  new  Amateur  Club  in  London,  and  Mr.  Beach’s  Exchange 
Club  for  American  and  English  lantern-slides. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  explained  the  steps  that  Avere  being  taken  in  regard  to 
the  Railway  privilege  question,  and  announced  that  most  courteous  and 
hearty  promises  of  help  had  been  received  from  the  majority  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Associations  in  Great  Britain. 

Some  inquiries  Avere  made  by  Mr.  Beer  and  Dr.  Kf.nyon  respecting  the 
potash  developer  advocated  by  Mr.  Beach,  and  it  Avas  moved  and  seconded 
that  a  discussion  on  various  forms  of  developers  should  be  held  at  the  July 
meeting,  various  members  promising  to  make  experiments  during  the  month. 

Air.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  the  ucav 
members  the  treatment  of  platinotype  prints,  and  about  a  dozen  views  already 
printed  Avere  developed.  The  simplicity  and  abruptness  of  the  process  seemed 
to  interest  all  Avho  Avere  previously  unacquainted  Avitli  it ;  and  lie  ayus  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  above  Society  met  on  Saturday  last  for  an  excursion  to 
York.  There  Avas  not  a  large  muster,  considering  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
interest  which  should  attach  itself  to  a  visit  to  such  an  interesting  city. 
Those  members  avIio  went  Avere  amply  repaid  for  their  visit.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  Avas  the  Minster,  and  some  fine  views  of  this  magnificent 
building  Avere  obtained,  both  of  the  Avest  and  south  fronts.  Amongst  the 
other  vieAvs  taken  may  be  mentioned  Lindal  Bridge  and  river,  views  of  the 
city  and  Minster  from  the  Avails,  Micklegate  Bar,  and  several  street  vieAvs. 
The  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  would  have  occupied  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  those  present,  but  on  presenting  themselves  at  the  gate  they  Avere  informed 
that  they  Avould  not  be  allowed  to  photograph  unless  Avritten  permission  from 
the  Secretary  was  obtained.  This  is  rather  hard  upon  the  photographer, 
seeing  that  of  all  scientific  ramblers  he  does  the  least  harm  to  the  places  he 
visits ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  authority  may  see  fit  to  alter  the 
rule  on  this  head.  During  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  round  the  city, 
some  very  quaint  buildings  and  old  churches  were  seen,  and  to  those  fond  of 
architectural  vieAvs,  and  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  houses  and  streets, 
two  or  three  days  might  be  spent  in  York.  The  next  excursion  of  members 
takes  place  on  Saturday,  July  11.  ^ 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  Avas  held  on  Thursday  last, 
June  25,  at  the  Technical  School,  Bridge-street, — Mr.  Karleese  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Harrison  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  paper  On  the  Work  of  a  Local  Photographic  Society  [see  page  425.] 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  given  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  paper.  It  was 
also  intended  that  Mr.  Harrison  should  give  a  short  paper  on  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer  ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  had  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Foster  offered  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library,  Avhich  was  accepted 
with  thanks.  _ 

An  excursion  Avas  arranged  for  Salford  Priors  on  Saturday,  June  h.  -ine 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  July  9,  which  will  be  a  special  meeting. 


THE  MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  being  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Saturday  afternoon  excursions,  the  fourth  ramble  of  the  season  Avas  arranged 
for  Wednesday,  the  place  selected  being  Bolton  Abbey  and  neighbourhood. 
Leaving  Manchester  by  the  9.55  a.m.  train  for  Skipton,  the  party  then  pro- 
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ceeded  by  conveyance  to  Barden  Tower.  One  or  two  views  were  taken  of  the 
ruined  old  tower,  but  real  work  did  not  commence  until  the  Strid  was  reached. 

Standing  beside  the  Strid,  you  look  upon  the  pent-up  waters  foaming  and 
hurrying  through  the  narrow  gulf  below,  and  can  ramble  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  through  the  glorious  woods  which  clothe  both  banks  of  the  stream  for 
three  miles  upward,  and  can  gaze  upon  the  scenes  which  inspired  the  genius  of 
Turner,  “the  greatest  Englishman  who  ever  mixed  colours  on  his  palette.” 

What  was  formerly  the  gateway  of  the  Priory  has  been  enlarged,  and  made 
into  a  small  but  elegant  <pd  comfortable  mansion.  It  contains  some  curious 
pictures — family  portraits  and  others,  and  is  sometimes  occupied  in  the  shooting 
season  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Over  sixty  plates  were  exposed  from  the  Strid  to  the  Abbey,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  drive  back  to  Skipton,  two  more  plates  were  given  up  to  groups  of 
the  party  posed  in  the  gateway  of  the  Castle.  Manchester  was  reached  at 
10.30  p.m,,  a  busy  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  day  having  been  spent. 

The  fifth  ramble,  to  Whaley  Bridge  and  Taxal,  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  S.  F.  Flower. 

The  Saturday  appointed  proved  unpropitious,  being  very  windy  and  showery ; 
fortunately,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  it  for  a  week,  and  the  large  number 
who.  composed  the  party  on  Saturday  last  were  rewarded  for  their  patience  with 
glorious  photographic  weather. 

Beaching  Whaley  Bridge  a  little  before  three,  the  party,  going  under  the 
railway  embankment,  made  its  way  through  the  fields  to  the  Todd  Brook 
reservoir,  one  of  the  storehouses  of  the  Peak  Forest  canal.  Crossing  the  field, 
then  through  the  farm,  and  over  the  road,  they  reach  a  farm  buried  in  the  trees 
which  skirt  the  path  to  the  church  at  Taxal.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for 
unshipping  cameras  and  cotnmencing  the  business  of  the  afternoon.  *A  short 
stay  here,  and  then  a  pretty  walk  through  the  wood,  brought  them  to  the 
church,  an  unpretentious  little  building,  surrounded  on  every  side  witli  charm¬ 
ing  views,  almost  reminding  us  of  Cumberland.  Descending  the  hill,  and 
crossing  the  river  Goyt,  front  Cheshire  into  Derbyshire,  the  landscape  both  up 
and  down  the  river  is  so  finely  wooded,  and  so  varied  and  pleasing,  that  the 
party  quickly  separated  into  groups,  each  one  finding  something  worthy  of  his 
best  efforts,  with  still  something  left  to  well  repay  another  visit  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  neighbourhood.  All  reassembled  at  the  Jodrell  Arms  to  partake  of  tea, 
and  arrived  in  Manchester  shortly  after  nine,  adding  another  to  the  many 
pleasant  reminiscences. 


Comsjjou&atce 


CHANGING  PLATES  ON  A  TOUR. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — I  think  that  if  photographers  in  the  country  and  small 
towns  were  to  place  a  card  in  their  window,  stating  that  the  use  of  their 
dark-room  could  be  had  for  changing  plates  for  a  charge  of  (say)  three¬ 
pence,  or  for  developing,  sixpence,  it  would  be  a  source  of  comfort  to 
amateurs,  and  also  a  slight  income  to  themselves.  It  is  not  a  nice 
sensation  to  go  into  a  studio  and  ask  for  permission,  as  one  knows  that 
he  is  trespassing  upon  both  the  time  and  complaisance  of  the  owner. 
Few  have  the  confidence  to  ask  a  professional  for  this  accommodation, 
and  those  who  do  beg  this  privilege  cannot  repeat  it  upon  a  second  visit. 
By  adopting  my  suggestion  this  feeling  would  be  removed.  Hoping  you 
will  find  space  in  your  valuable  paper, — I  am,  yours,  Ac,, 

51,  Faulkner -street,  Manchester,  June  25,  1885.  H.  D,  Herring. 


ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  lately  heard  something  of  the  method  of  ad¬ 
judging  awards,  Ac.,  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition;  but 
there  is  one  subject  which  always  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  connection 
with  a  photographer’s  work,  namely,  paper.  Almost  every  conceivable 
requisite  receives  attention,  from  the  camera  legs  to  the  finished  picture, 
but  no  notice  taken  of  the  raw  material — albumenised  paper.  As  most 
amateur  photographers  purchase  their  paper  ready  sensitised,  it  would 
surely  be  a  boon  to  them  to  know  which  of  those  papers  has  the  special 
commendation  of  the  Society.  I  have  lately  been  trying  the  “makes  ”  of 
most  of  the  chief  of  those  which  are  advertised,  and  their  number  is  not 
insignificant— and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inordinately  puffed  manufacture  in  the  market.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  find.  .  .  (I  give  the  name  privately,  for  obvious  reasons), 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  for  toning,  and  some  that  I  have  had  for  nearly 
nine  months  is  as  good  as  the  day  I  received  it. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Thurning  Rectory,  Oundle,  J.  Carter  Browne,  D.D, 

June  27th,  1885.  - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES  AND  RAILWAY  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  all  the  Photographic 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  whose  names  and  addresses  I  know7. 

.  I  have  received  from  the  greater  number  of  the  Societies  addressed  very 
kindly  promises  of  support. 

We  are  drawing  up  a  petition  which  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  secretary  of  the  said  societies  ;  and  if  there  are 
any  whom  I  have  not  addressed,  I  should  like  to  assure  them  it  has  been 
from  ignorance  of  their  addresses,  and  from  no  intentional  omission. 


We  do  not  desire  to  claim  any  special  merit  in  this  movement.  We 
do  not  forget  the  credit  of  its  commencement  is  due  to  the  Oldham 
Society.  We  believe  that  union  is  strength  iu  such  a  matter  as  this,  and 
we  have  striven  to  arrange  the  proceedings  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
full  weight  of  amateur  influence  to  our  aid,  without  appearing  unduly 
prominent  in  the  matter  ourselves. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association ,  II.  Norwood  Atkins. 

Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street. 

[Copy.] 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  from  the  various  Railway  Companies  such  privileges  as  they  now' 
accord  to  the  Anglers’  Association. 

Our  Association  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  your  Society,  and  that  of  the 
other  Photographic  Associations  of  the  Kingdom,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
what  the  Oldham  Society,  by  itself,  failed  to  gain. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  your  co-operation,  and  we  wish 
to  know  if  your  President  and  your  good  self  will  either  sign  a  request  drawn 
up  by  us,  addressed  to  the  various  Railway  Companies,  giving  the  number  of 
members  you  represent,  or  whether  you  will  present  simultaneously  with  us, 
a  petition  from  your  own  Society.  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  aid  in  either  way. 
Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  reply,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

472,  New  Chester-road,  Rock  Ferry,  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 

Liverpool,  June  5,  1885. 

- ♦ - 

CAMERA  FINDER  AND  VIEW  METER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  a  description  of  a  camera  finder  and  view 
meter  designed  by  myself,  and  which  I  have  used  for  the  last  two  years 
for  instantaneous  pictures  of  marine  subjects. 

The  affair  consists  of  a  prism-shaped  box,  open  at  one  side,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  mirror,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  opening,  and  at  the 
same  angle  with  the  eyepieces  on  the  other  side.  In  use,  the  finder  is 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  camera-front,  at  the  right-hand  corner,  so  as 
to  bring  the  eyepiece  convenient  to  the  eye  of  the  operator  as  he  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  camera.  The  finder  I  had  was  fitted  on  the  camera 
by  means  of  a  sliding  piece,  fitting  stiffly  in  a  socket,  so  that  it  could  be 
removed  when  not  in  use. 

To  adjust  the  finder  it  is  fixed  in  its  place,  and  the  image  of  some 
rather-distant  object  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen. 
Then,  without  moving  the  camera,  look  through  the  eyepiece  of  finder  and 
see  if  the  object  occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  finder,  i.e.,  the 
centre  of  field  of  view.  Should  it  not,  it  must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means 
of  the  screw  at  the  back,  in  conjunction  with  the  sliding  part  containing 
eyepiece.  The  size  of  diaphragms  can  be  found  either  by  experiment  or 
calculation,  according  to  taste,  or  the  ability  of  the  operator. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  finder  is  not  patented,  and 
I  beg  to  offer  it  to  my  brethren  of  the  camera,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
prove  as  useful  in  their  hands  as  it  has  in  mine.  Farther,  should  any  of 
our  camera  makers  wish  to  take  up  the  idea,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  them  over  any  little  difficulty 
they  may  have  with  it  if  they  will  communicate  with  me.  This  I  am 
better  able  to  do  as  I  have  constructed  several  of  the  finders  myself. 

One  little  detail  I  had  almost  forgotten.  After  trying  almost  every¬ 
thing  for  the  mirror,  I  have  given  the  palm  to  a  piece  of  patent-plate 
smoked  on  the  reverse  side. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Jas.  Adams. 

Ryde,  June  22nd,  1885. 

- ♦ - - 

IBrcfjangt  ©oltunn. 


Will  exchange  three  dozen  lantern  slides,  by  Ferrier,  for  a  studio  camera  stand. 
— Address,  J.  Wheeler,  182,  London-road,  Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  a  good  headrest  for  a  quarter-plate  wide-angle  lens  by  Lancaster. 
—Address,  Young  Walton,  Photographer,  Hebden  Bridge. 

I  will  exchange  a  10x8  retouching  desk,  with  drawer,  in  first-class  condition. 
Wanted,  a  Ross’  No.  2  portable  symmetrical  lens  or  offers. — Address,  W.  W., 
156,  Noel-street  North,  Nottingham. 

Will  exchange  Coventry  rotary  tricycle,  nearly  new,  with  frame  for  carrying 
photographic  apparatus,  ball  bearings  throughout.  V  hat  offers  ! — Address, 
J.  Potts,  201,  Bristol-road,  Birmingham. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  x  8  square  bellows  camera,  with  two  dark  slides,  for  either 
a  half-  or  whole-plate  portable  camera,  with  two  or  more  dark  slides. — 
Address,  George  Clark,  The  Gardens,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

I  will  exchange  a  five-chambered  revolver  and  powder-flask,  fitted  in  mahogany 
case,  and  a  seven-foot  bagatelle  board  (polished  mahogany),  lor  a  posing  chair, 
one  or  more  changes. —Address,  J.  S.  Walker,  48,  Wellington-street,  Wool¬ 
wich,  S.E. 

Wanted,  a  modern  half-plate  view  camera,  also  half-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
by  Dallmeyer  or  Ross,  with  tripod  stand,  &c.,  must  be  in  perfect  condition  ; 
will  give  in  exchange  double-barrelled  breechloading  central  fire  gun,  12-bore, 
together  with  waterproof  gun  case,  cost  £12,  new,  and  little  used. — Address, 
J.  Ventress,  East  Harlsey,  near  Northallerton. 
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Will  exchange  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  three-and- 
a-quarter-inch  diameter,  ten-and-a-quarter-inch  focus,  takes  splendid  cabinet 
heads  (specimens  exchanged),  for  accessories,  oak  table,  cabinet  dishes,  &c. 
— Address,  J.  Hinley,  Lynn-road,  Wisbech. 

A  first-rate  single  landscape  lens,  by  Hermagis,  of  Paris,  comprising  three 
different  focus  lenses  fitting  in  same  mount,  namely,  twelve-inch,  fifteen-incli, 
and  eighteen-inch,  all  covering  12  x  10.  Wanted  in  exchange,  B,oss’  portable 
symmetrical  No,  9.— Address,  G.  Mansfield,  Naas. 

- -* - - ■ 

Emstomi  to  fflomspontrentsi. 


Photographic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  Wednesday,  July  8,  will  be  The  Final  Washing  <>/  Si/e,,-  Prints, 
&c.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  West  Drayton.  Trains 
from  Paddington  at  2.30  p.m. 

Silvering  Glass  Reflectors. — The  following  is  given  in  the  Amariean 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal.  The  glass  must  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Plunge  it  into  nitric  acid  and  in  a  few  moments  wash  thoroughly  in  dean 
water,  then  polish  it  with  putty-powder.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  coating 
of  silver.  Make  three  solutions  composed  as  follows A.  Silver  nitrate,  fort  j  - 
five  grains;  water,  two  ounces.  B.  Caustic  potossa  (by  alcohol),  half-oonoe; 
water,  twelve  ounces.  C.  Milk  sugar,  half-ounce ;  water,  five  ounces.  Take  one 
ounce  of  solution  A  and  add  solution  of  ammonia  to  it  drop  by  drop,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  dark  brown  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  dissolved  in 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Add  now  to  this  two  ounces  of  solution  B.  This 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Harry  William  Cox,  58,  New-street,  Birmingham. — Three  Photographs  of 
II.  G.  Peicl,  Esq. 

A.  Stevens. — See  answer  to  A.  B.  in  last  week’s  issue. 

J.  G.  Braden. — The  subject,  you  will  find,  is  dealt  with  in  another  column. 

A.  H.  B. — We  cannot  recommend  a  better  intensifier  than  those  mentioned — 
if  they  be  used  with  judgment. 

W. — The  stains  are  caused  by  the  plates  being  insufficiently  fixed.  A  longer 
immersion  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  would  have  avoided  them. 

A.  B.  Y.  Z. — There  is  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  metal  dishes  for  the 
development  of  carbon  pictures ;  indeed,  it  is  rarely  that  any  other  are  used. 

G.  G.  CLARK.— If  the  glass  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  it  should  not  be  used  a  second,  or  even  a  third  or  fourth  time,  if 
necessary. 

W.  Hoyte. — The  prints  in  question  are,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  produced 
from  blocks  by  the  zinc-etching  process.  They  are  very  good,  but  there  is 
nothing  exceptional  about  them. 

George  Manfield. — We  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  how  the  material  is  prepared 
commercially.  Boiled  linseed  oil,  to  which  a  very  small  proportion  of  driers 
is  added,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

S.  Sales. — Your  background  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  shows 
that  you  have  expended  a  large  amount  of  work  upon  its  execution  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  we  admire  it.  One  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  you  know. 

G.  A.  A. — If  the  markings  can  be  seen  upon  the  plates  before  they  are  exposed 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  are  of  faulty  manufacture,  and  should  be 
exchanged  by  the  maker.  We  cannot  advise  you  further;  it  is  a  purely 
business  matter. 

B.  Sandall. — Working  on  the  lines  you  indicate,  you  certainly  ought  to 
succeed.  It  is  essential  that  the  negatives  be  taken  with  a  lens  giving  the 
utmost  possible  definition.  Unless  you  obtain  fine  definition  in  the  small 
negative,  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  secure  it  in  the  large  one,  when  amplified 
to  the  extent  you  propose. 

W.  Walker.— There  is  no  better  plan  of  mounting  photographs  in  albums 
than  the  one  so  often  described,  namely,  to  use  a  solution  of  gelatine,  or 
glue,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  is  replaced  with  methylated 
alcohol.  The  prints  should  be  mounted  dry,  and  no  more  of  the  solution 
applied  than  is  really  necessary. 

G.  Frost. — You  are  quite  right,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  many  shutters  now  in  the  market  is  the  best,  and,  we  surmise, 
there  ever  will  be.  Each  has  its  advocates.  The  slight  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  developing  solution  will  not  affect  its  working  qualities.  The  faint 
tint  you  mention  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Aleph. — The  only  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  grease  spot  on  the  print  is  to 
remove  it  with  benzole.  Drop  a  little  benzole  on  the  spot,  allow  it  to  remain 
on  for  half  a  minute  or  so,  and  blot  it  off  with  clean  blotting-paper.  Then 
apply  fresh  benzole,  and  again  blot  off.  After  two  or  three  applications  the 
grease  will  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  print  or  mount. 

G.  A.' — The  gelatino-bromide  prints  forwarded  are,  as  you  say,  far  from 
pleasing  in  tone.  The  fault  lies  in  their  being  insufficiently  exposed  in  the 
first  instance,  so  that  you  have  had  to  prolong  the  development.  If  you 
wish  for  warm  tones,  it  is  imperative  that  the  print  be  fully  exposed,  so  that 
a  quick  development  is  secured.  Then  the  picture  can  afterwards  be  toned 
to  the  colour  desired. 

Huntingdon.  —  Instead  of  attempting  to  make  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  mastic  varnish  you  will  require  for  the  process,  you  had  better 
purchase  it  from  some  respectable  manufacturer.  It  is  true  the  varnish  is 
somev'hat  high  in  price,  but  we  certainly  question  if  you  could  make  it  your¬ 
self,  in  small  quantities,  for  the  money.  Varnish  making  requires  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  experience. 

T.  S.  K. — If  you  write  to  any  of  the  makers  they  will  supply  you  with  fuller 
information  as  to  their  form,  construction,  and  capabilities  of  the  camera- 
stands  they  supply..  We  fear  manufacturers  would  find  it  rather  too 
expensive  to  give,  in  their  advertisements,  such  full  and  explicit  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  goods  they  supply,  as  you  appear  to  consider  necessary. 
Plenty  of  stands  now  in  the  market,  we  imagine,  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  you. 

R.  James. — As  you  say,  your  first  essay  in  albumenising  paper  is  by  no  means 
a  “success.”  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  your  failure  is,  that  the 
albumen  was  not  in  a  proper  condition.  Another  is,  that  the  coating  was 
too  long  in  drying,  hence  the  albumen  has  soaked  into  the  paper,  instead  of 
being  retained  entirely  .upon  the  surface.  Fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  salt  than  is  usually  employed  at 
the  present  time.  From  five  to  seven  grains  to  the  ounce  is  far  more  general 
now,  although  the  former  quantity  was  in  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  ^You  had  better  read  the  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  albu¬ 
menising  paper  in  our  .volume  for  last  year. 


will  produce  a  precipitate,  which  must  be  redissolved  as  before  by  t he  careful 
addition  of  ammonia.  Now  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solution  to  eight  ounc  s 
by  the  addition  of  water,  and  in  order  to  neutralise  any  excess  of  ammonia 
that  may  be  present  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  A,  until  a  slight  precipitate 
thus  formed  does  not  redissolve.  Then  add  seven  ounces  of  water.  Set  the 
solution  aside  to  settle,  and  then  pour  off-  the  clear  fluid.  When  ready  to 
silver  the  cleaned  glass,  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  solution  as  prepared 
above  with  one-fifteenth  its  volume  of  solution  C  (fifteen  ounces  to  one  ounce), 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  dish  in  which  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is 
supported,  face  down.  The  silver  will  then  be  slowly  deposited  upon  it,  the 
rapidity  varying  with  the  temperature.  It  may  require  an  hour  or  more  to 
complete  the  operation,  but  in  warm  weather  an  hour  will  usually  suffice. 
When  the  deposit  is  thick  enough,  it  may  be  protected  by  a  coat  of  photo¬ 
grapher’s  varnish.  The  silvered  surface  may  also  be  polished  if  desired,  using 
fine  waslileather  and  rouge,  but  for  glass  mirrors  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
deposit  seen  through  the  glass  is  bright.  The  solution  of  silver  will  keen,  but 
after  mixing  with  solution  G  it  rapidly  decomposes,  the  silver  being  thrown 
down  in  the  metallic  state. 

Francis  Lewis,  photographer,  of  Jubilee-street,  Commercial-road  East,  was 
charged  on  remand  with  obtaining  the  sum  of  4s.,  by  means  of  fraudulent  pre¬ 
tences,  from  Henry  Jacobs,  a  fruiterer,  of  the  Barking-road.  The  evidence 
showed  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  the  prisoner,  accompanied  by  another 
man,  with  a  photographic  apparatus  in  their  possession,  called  on  the  prose¬ 
cutor  and  asked  him  to  put  up  the  blind  in  front  of  his  shop,  as  he  was  about 
to  take  a  photograph  of  it  and  others  for  the  Local  Board.  Prosecutor  did  as 
requested,  and  after  the  prisoner  hail  taken  a  negative  of  the  shop  he  exhibited 
it,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  asked  if  he  could  have  a  few  copies.  Prisoner  answer  *d  in 
the  affirmative,  and  added  that  his  governor  would  supply  them  at  2s.  fid.  for 
half  a  dozen,  or  4s.  for  a  dozen.  His  firm,  he  continued,  had  been  established 
thirty  years  ;  and,  showing  a  book  containing  printed  receipts,  prosecutor  said 
he  would  have  a  dozen,  and,  paying  4s.  for  them,  he  received  a  receipt  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  that  of  Gilbert,  Wallace,  &  Co.,  of  the  Tower-hill,  London.  The 
prisoner  then  left,  promising  that  the  photographs  would  be  sent,  but  they 
never  came,  and  the  prosecutor,  making  inquiries,  found  that  the  firm  of 
Gilbert,  Wallace,  &  Company  did  not  then  carry  on  business  at  Tower-hill,  and 
that  prisoner  was  not  known  as  the  only  photographer  on  Tower-hill.  On  the 
23rd  June  the  prosecutor  met  the  prisoner  and  the  other  man  at  Stepney, 
and  then  the  prisoner  said  the  photographs  had  been  sent  that  morning,  but 
when  told  he  was  not  known  at  Tower-hill,  he  offered  the  4s.  back,  lie  was, 
however,  given  into  custody,  and  on  being  searched  the  negative  of  the 
prosecutor’s  shop,  with  others,  and  the  receipt-book,  with  the  prosecutor’s 
counterfoil,  was  found  in  his  possession.  Another  case,  of  a  similar  nature, 
was  this  afternoon  gone  into,  wherein  the  prisoner  obtained  5s.  from  a  Mr. 
Anderson,  an  oilman,  of  Plaistow,  on  June  14,  and  it  was  further  proved  that 
since  Whitsun  two  and  three  applicants  a-day  had  been  to  the  photographers 
at  Tower-hill  for  photos,  and  produced  the  receipts  for  money  similar  to  those 
given  by  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Phillips  committed  the  prisoner  for 
trial.  In  defence,  the  prisoner  said  these  photos  would  all  have  been  sent  in  a 
day  or  two,  if  he  had  not  been  arrested.  —SI a.  ndard, 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  July  2, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  connection  vt'ith 
the  preparation  of  paper  for  negative  purposes,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  trouble  hitherto  taken  in  the 
attempt  to  surmount  them,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  produce 
most  satisfactory  results  with  the  materials  already  in  the 
market.  We  are  not  here  referring  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s  sensitive 
tissue  which,  though  having  a  paper  basis,  scarcely  comes  under 
our  present  heading,  since  the  developed  image,  whether  it  be 
in  gelatine  or  collodion,  can  be  stripped  from  the  paper  previous 
to  printing.  This,  of  course,  gives  results  entirely  free  from  the 
defects  spoken  of  in  connection  with  paper ;  and  that  it  is 
thoroughly  practical  in  use  is  proved  by  the  five  examples, 
both  landscape  and  portrait,  which  Mr.  Warnerke  has  shown  at 
various  times.  Nor  are  we  at  present  referring  to  the  new 
flexible  films  and  film  apparatus  recently  patented  in  this 
country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  but  simply 
j  to  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
paper. 

It  is  now  some  three  or  four  years  since  we  received  —  from 
Dr.  Mantell  we  believe  —  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  in  the 
I  camera  upon  Morgan’s  ordinary  positive  paper,  and  which 
illustrated  most  admirably  the  capabilities  of  even  paper  not 
specially  prepared  for  negative  work.  Since  that  time  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Kidd,  in  response  to  the  demand  that  has  arisen 
for  it,  have  introduced  a  special  negative  paper,  with  which,  as 
well  as  with  their  ordinary  positive  paper,  we  have  recently 
been  experimenting.  Mr.  Warnerke,  too,  has  prepared  a  paper 
specially  for  negative  work,  in  which  the  peculiarity  is,  that 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  coated  with  emulsion,  by  which 
device  it  is  found  that  any  inequalities  in  the  paper  are 
neutralised  by  the  impression  developed  on  the  reverse  side. 
This  we  have  not  yet  had  experience  with,  though  we  have 
seen  some  extremely  fine  results  produced  upon  it. 

Before  speaking  of  the  method  of  working  paper  negatives, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  said  upon  some  of  their  advantages  and 
demerits.  We  may  pass  over  entirely  the  mere  saving  in 
weight  as  compared  with  glass,  as  the  gain  there  is  too  obvious 
to  need  enlarging  upon,  nor  need  we  mention  the  decreased 
liability  to  fracture,  unless  it  be  to  suggest  that  the  supposed 
advantage  in  this  case  is  probably  exaggerated.  It  is  true 
paper  will  not  “fracture”  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  it  will 
tear,  and  crease,  and  pucker,  all  of  which  faults  are  nearly  as 
serious  as  breaking  in  the  case  of  a  glass  negative.  The  real 
advantages,  after  the  ones  alluded  to,  are  the  almost  total 
immunity  from  “halation”  in  its  various  forms,  as  well  as  the 
diminished  tendency  to  solarisation  and  reversal  of  the  image 


from  over  exposure.  In  fact,  as  an  experiment,  we  have 
exposed  pieces  cut  from  the  same  sheet  of  sensitive  paper 
under  the  same  negative,  to  gaslight,  for  periods  of  three 
seconds  and  three  minutes  respectively,  and  the  results  arc 
scarcely  distinguishable,  notwithstanding  that  precisely  the 
same  development  was  used  in  each  case. 

These  properties  render  paper  particularly  suited  for  interior 
work,  and  for  all  that  class  of  subjects  where  violent  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  exist.  We  have,  experimentally,  exposed  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  camera,  the  lens  being  pointed  directly  at 
a  window  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and  though  an 
exposure  of  several  seconds  was  given — time  enough  in  fact 
to  bring  out  full  detail  in  the  shaded  portion  of  the  interior — 
not  a  vestige  of  halation  was  apparent  in  the  lights,  the 
window  bars  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  lace  curtain  being 
as  clear  and  sharp  as  if  etched  with  a  needle. 

For  large  portraiture  also  paper  negatives  are  eminently  suit¬ 
able,  the  slight  suspicion  of  grain  in  the  paper  tending  greatly  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  texture  of  the  skin,  often  so  painfully 
apparent  in  portraits  of  large  size.  Besides  which  the  paper 
itself  affords  such  facilities  for  retouching  with  the  pencil, 
water-colour,  the  stump  or  crayon,  that  we  believe  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  alone  a  wide  field  is  open  to  paper  negatives. 

Against  the  advantages  should  be  named  the  drawbacks  to 
the  use  of  paper.  First  amongst  these,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  must  be  reckoned  the  difficulty  of  exposing  paper  in  our 
ordinary  dark  slides  as  they  exist  for  use  with  glass.  1  his  ot 
course  is  a  difficulty  which  is  easily  remedied  when  the  necessity 
really  arises,  and  one  which  will  probably  only  be  felt  by  the 
early  or  experimental  workers.  With  specially  constructed 
apparatus  the  employment  of  paper  should  be  even  easier  than 
that  of  glass.  Then,  again,  many  raise  objections  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  the  manipulation  of  development,  Ac.;  but 
these  we  think  are  more  fancied  than  real,  for  exon  v;th 
ordinary  pyro  development,  and  equally  ordinary  care,  xxe  liux  e 
found  no  tendency  whatever  to  the  production  ot  stains  s<>  often 
complained  of.  We  have  occasionally  noticed  spots  and  blot cue* 
due  to  imperfections  in  the  paper,  and  we  at  first  experienced  some 
little  difficulty  in  avoiding  air-bubbles  during  development  ,  bur 
beyond  this,  there  is  nothing  to  render  the  development  cl 
paper  negatives  any  more  dangerous  or  difficult  than  glass. 
On  the  contrary,  paper  is  actually,  after  a  little  practice,  more 
easy  of  manipulation  since  two  or  more  negatixes  may  be 
developed  at  once  on  the  same  dish  to  the  manifest  saving  ot 
time  as  well  as  solution. 

There  is  certainly  a  little  difficulty  in  the  matter  ot  drying, 
using  and  keeping  the  negatives,  but  this  trouble  is  only  sue  1 
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as  may  be  readily  surmounted  with  care.  However,  in  a 
future  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  methods  of  manipula¬ 
tion  adaptable— and  actually  adopted  by  ourselves — to  the 
ordinary  paper  and  apparatus. 

■ - 4- - 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 

A  fortnight  back,  when  writing  on  this  subject,  we  confined 
our  remarks  to  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  method  of 
dealing  with  negatives,  from  which,  if  they  were  left  in  their 
original  condition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
impressions.  Now  we  propose  to  indicate  how  the  same  end 
may  be  attained  by  photographic  agency  alone  ;  guided,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  former  article, 
all  the  necessary  manipulations  were  confined  to  the  back  of 
the  negative  ;  so  that  any  risk  of  injury  to  what  might  be  an 
irreplaceable  negative  is  avoided.  Also  that  in  the  event  of  the 
work  not  proving  satisfactory  in  the  end,  it  might  be  removed 
and  fresh  substituted.  So  with  the  plans  now  to  be  described. 

Some  ten  years  or  so  back,  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks  described  a  very 
ingenious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  efficient,  method  of  treating 
such  negatives  as  were  too  thin — arising  either  from  over¬ 
exposure,  insufficient  intensification,  or  from  general  fogging 
of  the  image  itself.  Mr.  Brooks’  plan  is  to  supplement  the 
original  negative  with  a  second  one.  He  prints  an  impression 
from  the  negative  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  tones,  and 
fixes  it.  Then  from  this  print  another  is  made,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  negative — a  paper  counterpart,  in  fact,  of  the 
original  one.  This  duplicate  negative  is  then  neatly  adjusted, 
and  fixed  on  the  glass  side  of  the  original. 

It  will  be  manifest  that,  by  this  treatment,  the  density  of  a 
weak  negative  will  be  very  materially  increased  ;  and  also  that 
by  superimposing  a  second,  or  a  third,  paper  negative  on  the  first 
one,  almost  any  degree  of  intensity  is  obtainable — though  more 
than  one  is  rarely  required  in  practice.  Should  it  be  found 
necessary,  certain  portions  of  the  paper  negative  which  may  be 
over-dense  in  the  original  can  be  treated  with  castor-oil,  which 
will  render  them  more  transparent;  and,  therefore,  more  perme¬ 
able  by  light.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  this  method,  not  only 
may  the  negative  be  intensified  generally,  but  that  the  con¬ 
trasts  also  may,  when  necessary,  be  considerably  increased. 
Furthermore,  should  the  castor-oil  not  confer  sufficient  trans¬ 
parency  to  yield  the  effect  desired,  any  portion  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  image  can  be  reduced — or,  indeed,  entirely  removed — 
by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

In  our  volume  for  1875  a  method  of  increasing  the  density, 
or  improving  the  quality,  of  negatives,  with  an  auxiliary  image 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  was  described,  in 
which  the  “  powder  ”  or  “  dusting-on  ”  process  of  Obernetter  is 
utilised.  This  method  possesses  some  advantages  over  that 
with  the  paper  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  the  supplementary  image 
must  necessarily  be  in  accurate  register  with  the  original  one. 
This  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  secure,  owing  to  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  paper  itself  when  wetted.  Another  advantage 
is  that  quicker  printing  is  secured,  as  the  action  of  the  lio-ht  is 
not  retarded  by  a  thickness  of  paper. 

'flic  plan  is  put  into  practice  as  follows  : — The  back  of  the 
negati\  e  is  coated  with  one  or  other  of  the  sensitive  mixtures,  for¬ 
mula?  foi  which  aie  given  in  the  Alvicitwic — the  one  we  prefer  our¬ 
selves  is  that  numbered  “  2,”  on  page  220.  When  the  coating  is 
di}  the  plate  is  placed,  face  upward,  on  a  piece  of  black  paper,  or 
velvet,  and  exposed  to  light  until  a  distinct  image  is  obtained. 


The  printing  of  this  image  should  bo  conducted  at  the  bottom  of 
a  somewhat  deep  box,  so  as  to  secure  practically  parallel  rays,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  sharp  and  crisp  an  impression  as  possible. 
After  exposure  the  film  is  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered 
plumbago,  which  is  gently  worked  into  the  film  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush.  The  powder  adheres  only  to  those  portions  which 
have  not  been  acted  upon  by  light.  Consequently,  it  will  bo 
seen,  the  powder  only  “  takes  ”  on  those  parts  which,  in  the 
negative,  require  strengthening,  and  not  upon  the  others.  By 
this  means  a  second  negative  is  obtained  on  the  back  of  the 
original,  and  this  one  may  be  made  very  intense  indeed,  if  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  Excessive  density,  however,  is  not  requisite, 
as  the  plumbago  image  obstructs  far  more  light,  in  the  printing, 
than  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  plumbago  be  dis¬ 
tributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  as  it 
may  be  applied,  with  the  brush,  only  to  those  portions  which 
require  intensification.  Thus,  the  foreground  may  be  in¬ 
tensified  while  the  distance  and  sky  are  left  untouched. 
Clouds  also  may  be  strengthened,  without  interfering  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  picture.  And,  what  is  more,  the  secondary 
image  can,  in  applying  the  plumbago,  be  softened  off  so  that 
there  are  no  sharp  outlines  formed  which  might  otherwise  show 
in  the  finished  print.  When  the  compound  negative  is  printed 
from,  if  it  be  found  that  more  powder  has  been  applied  than 
necessary,  or  to  portions  where  it  is  not  required,  it  may  easily 
be  removed  by  neatly  scraping  it  away  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  the  auxiliary  negative  be  formed 
on  the  back  of  the  plate,  as  it  may,  just  as  well,  be  made 
on  the  front  simply  by  applying  the  sensitive  coating  to 
this  side  instead  of  the  other.  By  this  means,  perhaps,  a 
slightly  crisper  print  may  result.  But,  on  the  whole,  this 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  in  experienced  hands,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Dextrine  film,  after  exposure,  adheres  very 
tenaciously  to  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  removed, 
if  required,  without  considerable  risk  of  injury  to  the  original, 
even  if  the  negatives  have  been  varnished  previous  to  its 
application. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  how  an  inferior  ne¬ 
gative,  which  it  is  impossible  to  replace,  may  often  be  improved 
by  supplementing  it  with  a  secondary  one,  which  can  afterwards 
be  manipulated,  to  almost  any  extent,  without  risk  of  injuring 
the  original,  for  be  it  understood,  we  do  not  advocate  the 
treatment  to  all  negatives,  but  only  to  such  as  may  be  inferior, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  replace  them  with  better. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  giving,  here,  the  full  working  de¬ 
tails  of  the  dusting-on  process,  but  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  them  may  become  so  by  reference  to  back 
volumes.  The  process,  however,  may  possibly  be  described 
again  on  some  future  occasion. 

- 4 - 

Every  photographer  knows  how  greatly  the  strength  of  the  light 
varies  according  to  the  height  of  the  sun ;  hut  the  exact  power 
possessed  by  the  sun’s  rays  at  various  altitudes  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined  with  scientific  accuracy.  Recently,  however,  Mr.  Morize,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  invented  an  instrument  which  apparently  will 
enable  accurate  data  to  be  obtained.  His  instrument  consists  of  a 
selenium  cylinder  prepared  according  to  the  plan  of  Professor  Graham 
Bell,  a  series  of  discs  of  copper  insulated  from  each  other  by  smaller 
mica  discs,  and  the  edges  filled  in  with  selenium.  It  is  insulated  by 
glass  supports,  and  is  kept  within  a  glass  vessel  from  which  air  has 
been  exhausted.  The  cylinder,  in  its  case,  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
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axis  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  sun’s  rays  fall  normally  upon  it,  and 
their  power  is  learnt  from  the  indications  of  a  galvanometer  placed  in 
circuit  with  the  selenium,  and  through  which  a  constant  current  is 
passed. 


Carbolic  acid,  salicylic  a*cid,  camphor,  thymic  acid,  oil  of  mustard, 
and  a  hundred  other  substances  as  widely  divergent,  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  rendering  gelatine,  and  other  similar  solutions,  unalterable 
by  keeping.  Incidentally,  in  referring  to  the  estimation  of  tannin— in 
which  gelatine  is  employed, — there  is  mentioned  in  a  foreign  technical 
journal  still  another  preservative  substance,  laurel-water.  This,  it  is 
stated,  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per  cent  to  a  very  weak 
solution  of  gelatine  (about  a  grain  to  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  water), 
will  enable  it  to  keep  for  months  without  spoiling.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  known  that  laurel-water  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  chemical  might  militate  against 
its  employment  for  some  photographic  purposes. 


4 

Ip  our  readers  should  note  any  advance  in  the  price  of  hypo,  they 
may  be  able  to  guess  at  the  cause  wdien  we  say  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  a  new  hair  dye,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  verv 
excellent  quality.  The  hypo  is  dissolved  in  glycerine  and  water,  and 
then  used  to  dissolve  ammonio-tartrate  of  bismuth.  We  presume  this 
is  one  of  the  dyes  which  is  “  not  a  dye,”  as  it  takes  several  days  for 
the  effect  to  be  thoroughly  brought  out.  The  good  old  nitrate  of 
silver  hair  dye,  about  which  the  patient  could  never  be  sure  Avhether 
his  hair  was  to  be  a  rich  black,  or  a  dark  purple  or  green,  like  an 
over-printed  picture,  seems  to  be  gone  out  of  favour  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  noted  the  price  of  silver  has  fallen.  We  have  heard  of 
a  parsimonious  photographer,  whose  hair  ought  to  have  been  white 
though  it  always  presented  a  very  dark  hue,  who,  to  make  up  for  the 
raids  he  made  upon  his  nitrate  of  silver  store,  used  to  have  his  hair 
clippings  sent  home  whenever  he  went  to  the  hairdresser,  in  order 
that  he  might  add  them  to  his  residues. 


We  have  often  been  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
symbols  and  figures  which  accompany  the  statements  sent  out  by  the 
.  assayers  as  to  the  amount  allowed  for  parcels  of  residues.  They  are  very 
simple  and  mainly  refer  to  the  proportion  of  gold  contained  in  the  residues 
in  question,  and  upon  this  depends  the  value  per  ounce  of  the  silver 
obtained.  Of  course,  when  chlorides  only  are  sent  to  be  reduced  no 
question  of  the  presence  of  gold  arises :  that  only  occurs  when  the 
sulphides  from  the  precipitation  of  the  hypo  solution  employed  for 
fixing  prints  form  part  of  the  precipitates  under  treatment,  or  when 
ideeply-toned  prints  are  put  among  the  silver  paper  collected  for 
burning. 


In  this  connection  the  query  naturally  arises :  u  Is  it  worth  while  to 
save  old  prints  and  print  clippings  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
fold  and  silver  they  contain  F  ”  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
uoportion  of  the  precious  metals  is  held  by  the  paper;  the  point 
o  be  elucidated  is,  whether  or  no  the  value  of  the  metal  obtained 
overs  the  cost  of  reducing,  assaying,  &c.  If  any  of  our  readers 
hould  be  in  possession  of  really  trustworthy  facts  bearing  upon  the 
latter,  they  would,  we  are  sure,  be  very  interesting,  and  we  should 
e  very  pleased  to  publish  them.  We  do  not  refer  to  any  enhanced 
rice  per  ounce  given  for  the  silver  obtained  from  a  mixtir.  e  of  pre- 
pitates  from  print-washings,  See.,  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  silvered- 
aper :  we  simply  wish  to  have  data  referring  to  prints  and  print 
ippings  alone  —  not  even  for  old  bath  filters,  &c.,  which,  of  course, 
’e  very  rich  in  silver. 


s  a  means  of  enabling  our  readers  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  conclusion 
i  the  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  charge  made  by  the  assayer 
governed  by  the  proportion  that  the  weight  of  the  ashes  bears  to 
iat  of  the  silver  obtained.  Thus  if,  for  example,  a  uniform  charge 
a  shilling  per  pound  for  such  ashes  were  made  by  the  assayer,  as  is 
metimes  done,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 

Iippings  the  greater  would  be  the  loss,  unless  the  metal  obtained  were 
ore  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  ash, 


To  analyse  a  dry-plate  as  to  the  proportion  of  iodide  to  bromide  that 
it  contains  is  by  no  means  either  a  simple  or  an  easy  matter  ;  but  the 
process  of  Mr.  Ernest  II.  Cook,  13.Sc.,  for  the  detection  by  small 
quantities  of  iodine,  which  is  given  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Chemical  Society's  Journal,  presents  a  method  that  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  both  simple  and  easy.  The  usual  plan  of  separating  iodine 
is  to  add  either  nitrous  acid  or  chlorine,  which  liberate  iodine  alone 
if  properly  used,  though  if  an  excess  be  added,  bromine  is  displaced 
equally  well.  As  Mr.  Cook  says,  what  is  wanted  is  a  chemical  which, 
though  added  in  excess,  shall  liberate  iodine  and  not  bromine,  aud 
this  requirement,  he  states,  is  found  in  the  employment  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  When  a  solution  of  this  substance  is  added  to  iodide  of 
potassium,  iodine  is  at  once  separated,  though  no  such  change  takes 
place  when  it  is  added  to  bromide  or  chloride  of  potassium  ;  oxygen 
only  is  then  evolved.  So  far,  Mr.  Scott's  experiments  run  parallel 
with  those  of  Schbne,  who  devised  the  reaction,  but  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  could  not  be  separated.  The  former  experimenter, 
however,  has  completed  the  usefulness  of  the  process  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  using  a  solution  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  the  whole 
of  the  iodine  being  then  removed ;  acetic  acid  he  recommends. 


Photography  and  engraving  upon  wood  have  become  to  be  looked 
upon  as  far  from  antagonistic ;  scarce  an  illustrated  periodical  is  to 
be  seen  that  is  not  indebted  to  our  art  either  as  furnishing  the 
original  of  the  illustrations,  or  in  transferring  to  the  wood  block  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  draughtman’s  picture.  There  is  now  no 
bitter  complaining  by  the  artist  of  talent  that  his  drawings  on  the 
wood  have  been  ruined  by  the  engraver,  for  the  drawings  remain 
undestroyed,  and  the  woodcut  is  in  evidence  as  to  skill,  or  the  want 
of  it,  in  the  engraver’s  ateliers.  But  engravers  are  a  jealous  race  ; 
the  beautiful  effects  we  see  in  the  American  illustrated  monthlies,  and 
which  find  so  many  admirers,  are  not  accepted  by  the  older  engravers, 
nor,  indeed,  by  other  artists,  and  bitterly  is  the  battle  of  the  gravers 
fought.  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  has  written  a  valuable  book  treating  of 
engraving,  and  it  has  recently  been  published.  It  need  not  be  said  he 
pours  out  blame  with  no  unstinting  hand  upon  the  innovators,  and  he 
lias  hard  words  for  photography.  We  are  not  now  intending  to  fight 
the  old  battle  of  photography  versus  art ;  that  is  gradually  and  surely 
coming  to  an  end  of  itself;  but  the  incidental  references  show  Mr. 
Linton  to  be  possessed  of  no  great  affection  for  photography  as  an 
art,  and  speaking  of  the  school  of  Impressionists,  he  says,  “  From  this 
unsatisfactory  pretence  of  drawing1,  coupled  with  the  unfortunate  use  of 
photography  instead  of  drawings  on  wood,  has  proceeded  the  present 
degradation  of  the  art.  .  .  .  Everywhere  one  hears  it  said  authoratively, 
and  repeated  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt,  ‘  What  a  wonderful  advance 
has  lately1  been  made  in  wood  engraving!’  I  protest  unhesitatingly 
and  positively,  if  I  know  what  engraving  is,  or  should  be,  this 
vaunted  advance  must  be  condemned  as  retrograde,  and  as  the 
degradation  of  the  art.”  This  is  strong  writing.  Then,  again,  he 
pulls  to  pieces  the  new  school,  “  taking  the  picture  only  as  a  clever, 
very  exact  imitation  of  a  photograph,”  it  “  may  strike  you  very 
pleasantly,”  but  this  photograph-like  effect  soon  palls,  and  “  you  get 
no  satisfaction  from  it.”  And  so  on.  lie  prophecies  ruin  to  the  right 
mode,  if  photography  is  insisted  in,  says  the  Athenceum,  in  its  review 
of  the  work,  and  also  sneers  at  the  so  -  called  “  photograph  imi¬ 
tations,”  and  encouragingly  alludes  to  Mr.  Lintons  severe  strictures 
upon  the  nonsense  uttered  by  an  anonymous  art  critic,  “  who  belauded 
the  use  of  photograph}'  as  calculated  to  elevate  the  art  of  the  en¬ 
graver.”  It  would  appear  from  these  extracts  that  photography  and 
wood-engraving  are  by  no  means  the  fast  friends  that  some  ha\e 
imagined  them  to  be. 


The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  contains  an  abstract  of  ait’.cle 
on  chloropbyl,  by  E.  Tmiriazeff,  from  Comptes  Rendues,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  some  well  thought-out  experiments  on  the  a  ti  oi 
of  light  upon  that  body.  lie  found  that  when  the  spectrum  of  whi  e 
light  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  with  respect  to  the  normal 
spectrum,  thus  giving  a  blue  and  a  yellow  image,  the  maximum 
chemical  and  physiological  effect  was  exerted  by  the  yehov  ,  v  hi.-t  t  i 
effect  of  the  blue  rays  was  scarcely  perceptible.  This  yellow  was 
then  divided  into  red  and  greenish  yellow,  and  then  the  red  actmu 
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was  foremost ;  when  a  prism  was  placed  in  the  greenish  yellow,  a 
greenish  yellow  and  a  violet  image  were  produced.  The  latter  con¬ 
tained  all  the  rays  the  chlorophyl  absorbed,  whilst  the  former 
contained  the  green,  the  colour  reflected  by  vegetation.  In  this  case 
the  maximum  effects  were  exerted  by  the  violet.  The  results  are 
summed  up  as  follows :  “  It  follows  from  these  results  that  chlorophyl 
acts  as  a  true  sensitiser,  undergoing  decomposition  itself,  and  promoting 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  those  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  it  absorbs.  The  different  rays  absorbed  by  chlorophyl  produce 
decomposition  in  very  different  degrees,  the  maximum  decomposition 
coinciding  in  a  remarkable  manner  Avith  the  maximum  energy  in  the 
normal  spectrum  as  measured  by  Langley  and  Abney.  It  Avould  seem, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  amplitude,  rather  than  the  period  of  the 
vibrations,  which  brings  about  that  disturbance  of  the  carbonic  an¬ 
hydride  molecule  which  finally  results  in  its  dissociation.  The  chemical 
action  of  light  in  the  photographic  plate  seems  to  be  strictly  analogous 
to  the  physiological  action  in  the  living  plant,  provided  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  chlorophyl,  the  absorption  phenomena  are  the  same  in  both 
cases.” 

* - - - 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
Though  it  is  seldom  one  now  meets  with  real  cases  of  unmistakeable 
frilling — the  dry-plate  worker’s  old  enemy — it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  working  in  hot  weather  brings  its  gelatine  troubles,  and  that 
summer  is  not  the  happiest  period  of  the  modern  photographer’s 
existence. 

Frilling,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  frilling  in  its  old  intensity  has 
almost  disappeared,  especially  in  commercial  plates  of  good  repute, 
thanks  to  the  thorough  knowledge,  brought  by  experience,  of  the  exact 
requirements  in  gelatine  for  photographic  purposes.  But  despite  the 
improved  state  of  affairs  we  are  still  occasionally  troubled  with  blisters, 
“  pimples,”  softening,  and  even  dissolving  of  the  film,  the  last  few  weeks 
of  hot  weather  having  proved  particularly  trying  in  this  respect. 
Plates  which,  at  ordinary  times,  work  beyond  suspicion,  and  which 
are  capable,  if  worked  intelligently,  of  withstanding  far  severer  tests, 
are  apt  at  such  times  to  break  down  where  a  little  care  and  thought 
might  have  saved  trouble.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to 
point  out  a  few  instances  when  attention  may,  with  benefit,  be 
bestowed. 

In  the  first  place,  matters  are  simple  and  °  easy  enough  if  the 
developing -room,  and  more  especially  the  water  supply,  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  little  affected  by  extreme  variations  of  temperature ; 
but  how  often  does  such  a  condition  prevail  P  In  my  own  case,  I 
am  so  placed  as  to  be  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements— subject 
to  the  cold  of  winter,  but  more  especially  to  the  heat  of  summer, 
which  is  worse.  Worse  because  the  former  can  be  remedied,  while 
the  latter  cannot.  All  I  can  do,  then,  is  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and 
go  to  work  in  the  full  knoAvledge  that  I  am  on  dangerous  ground. 

The  first  precaution  to  be  observed  is  to  see  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  dark-room  is  as  perfect  as  circumstances  will  permit,  so  that 
during  the  time  you  are  at  work  there  is  a  constant  change  of 
atmosphere  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  heat  of  your  OA\rn  body 
raising  the  temperature.  Then,  again,  I  would  recommend  the 
banishment  in  toto  of  all  artificial  lighting,  especially  g'as,  from  the 
room ;  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  at  night,  or  where 
daylight  is  not  available,  then  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  a  candle 
or  lamp  in  preference  to  gas,  on  account  of  the  greater  heating 
power  of  the  latter.  But  I  prefer  to  do  my  development  by  day¬ 
light,  and,  best  of  all,  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  heat  is 
naturally  less. 

If  these  precautions  be  taken,  little  if  any  trouble  will  occur  during 
development,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  plates  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible — not  touched  at 
all,  indeed,  with  the  fingers  while  it  is  wet.  The  touch  of  a  warm 
finger  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  will  often  suffice  to  set  up  incipient 
frilling  or  sow  the  seeds  of  trouble  in  the  subsequent  operations.  In 
any  case  fingering  the  .plate  leads  to  rough,  unsightly  edges,  which 
are  best  avoided. 

It  is  not  until  the  plate  goes  into,  or  more  probably,  until  it  comes 
out  of  the  fixing  bath,  that  any  serious  trouble  will  be  felt;  but  here 
a  word  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  alum.  Many  persons 


invariably  employ  a  solution  of  alum  before  fixing ;  this,  in  my  own 
practice,  I  have  found  absolutely  useless,  for  the  alum  must  be  re- 
moved  from  the  film  before  it  goes  into  the  hypo,  and  its  hardening 
effect  upon  the  moist  gelatine  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  the  extra  Avail¬ 
ing  entailed.  In  other  words,  any  beneficial  effect  of  the  ulum  is 
neutralised  by  the  extra  Avashing. 

A  better  plan  I  find  in  my  own  practice  is  to  omit  the  alum  bath 
before  fixing,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  blistering  after  fixing  to 
make  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  Avhich  served  the 
double  purpose  of  clearing  and  hardening  the  film.  It  is  on  tin* 
removal  of  the  plate  from  the  fixing  bath  to  the  first  washing  Avater 
that  the  greatest  risk  is  run,  especially  Avhen  a  powerful  hypo  solution 
is  employed.  But  if  the  plate  be  removed  directly  from  the  hypo  into 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  without  previous  Avashing,  the 
hardening  or  “tanning”  effect  of  the  iron  completely  prevents  any 
tendency  to  blistering ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  the  iron  bath  appears  to 
me  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  alum.  It  has  one  defect,  however;  if 
your  fingers  travel  much  betAxreen  the  pyro  developing  solution  and  the 
iron  bath  and  vice  versa  you  will  find  it  highly  desirable  to  wear 
gloves  on  all  public  occasions  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  word  on  the  subject  of  the  fixing  bath  itself.  This  should  not  be 
too  strong — one  part  of  saturated  solution,  diluted  with  three  volumes 
of  Avater, is  strong  enough,  and  should  be  used  fresh.  The  temperature 
of  the  hypo,  as  indeed  of  all  the  solutions,  should  be  as  near  the 
normal  as  possible,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  cause  blisters  than 
removing  the  film  from  one  solution  to  another  of  different  tem¬ 
perature,  especially  if  the  new  one  be  higher.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  in  extreme  hot  weather  to 
employ  ATery  cold  water,  unless  the  solutions  are  brought  to  about  the 
same  temperature ,  as  to  employ  abnormally  Avarm  water. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  another  point  worthy  of  attention,  namely, 
the  importance  of  keeping  a  stock  solution  (saturated)  of  hypo  ready 
for  dilution  when  required  for  use.  If  the  solution  be  made  from  the 
crystals  immediately  before  use,  such  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced 
that  upon  remoxral  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  into  Avater  of 
a  much  higher — though  not  necessarily  warm — temperature,  the  film 
is  almost  certain  to  frill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stock  saturated 
solution  be  kept,  it  will  equalise  its  temperature  Avith  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  mere  dilution  will  not  affect  it. 

Another  trouble  arises  in  the  washing.  It  is  customary  in  cold  or 
comparatively  cool  weather  to  leave  the  negatives  to  soak  for  some 
hours  to  remove  the  hypo  ;  but  in  summer  Aveather  this  is  not  safe. 
I  have  recently  lost  several  good  negatives  of  large  size  from  over  care. 
To  ensure  the  perfect  removal  of  the  hypo  I  left  them  to  soak  all 
nio-ht :  in  the  morning  the  films  had  become  so  rotten  from  decom- 
position  that  portions  of  them  ran  aAvay  when  the  plates  were  reared 
up  to  dry.  Prolonged  soaking  in  tepid  Avater  is  also  very  liable  to 
raise  blisters,  even  on  films  previously  “  alumed  ”  or  “ironed  ’  so  that 
it  is  invariably  to  be  avoided. 

The  complete  removal  of  the  hypo  may,  howeATer,  be  quite  as  well 
effected  in  a  different  manner.  Let  the  plate  be  fixed,  remaining  in 
the  hypo  some  considerable  time  after  the  apparent  disappearance  of 
the  bromide  in  order  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the 
insoluble  double  hyposulphite.  Then  Avasli  for  two  or  three  minutes 
under  the  tap  and  rear  up  to  dry;  better  still,  “  dab  ”  off  the  surface 
moisture  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  dry  rapidly.  Noxv,  if  the 
film  has  been  treated  with  either  alum  or  iron,  it  will,  in  drying,  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  hardness  that  it  will  stand  a  far  rougher 
treatment  if  again  wetted  than  it  Avould  have  done  before  drying ; 
besides  Avhich,  any  soluble  salts  dried  into  the  film  are  drawn,  as  it 
were,  out  by  the  second  wetting  far  more  rapidly  than  they  would 
diffuse  out  in  soaking  or  washing.  An  hour’s  soaking  after  the  first 
drying  will  be  found  ample  for  any  negative  and  not  a  chance  of  any 
injury  to  the  film.  If  necessary  for  clearing  or  decolourising  purposes, 
I  prefer  to  use  the  alum  and  acid  bath  after  this  second  soaking,  for 
the  reason  that  it  avoids  the  prolonged  Avashing  in  the  first  stage, 
necessary  to  prevent  the  alum  and  acid  and  hypo  reacting  on  one 
another. 

I  had  intended  saying  a  few  Avords  on  the  treatment  and  recovery  of 
films  in  Avhich  frilling,  blistering,  softening  or  decomposition  has  set 
up  ;  but,  from  the  length  of  this  communication,  I  must  postpone  it  to 
another  occasion.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotf.savobth. 
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HINTS  ON  FOCUSSING. 

A  slight  difficulty  in  obtaining-  the  accurate  focus  with  a  simple 
lens  appears  worthy  of  the  attention  of  photographers.  The  ordinary 
rule  prescribed  is  to  produce  a  sharp  image  on  the  focussing  glass,  the 
surface  of  which  coincides  with  the  position  of  the  sensitised  plate.  I 
hope  to  show  that  this  ordinary  rule  is  incorrect. 

It  appears  that  the*  visible  image  is  formed  by  the  rays  of 
greatest  illumination,  and  therefore  of  smaller  refrangibility,  while 
the  photographic  picture  is  due  to  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the 
violet.  I3  it  not,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  camera  should  be 
shortened  before  exposure  ? 

I  will  take,  as  example,  a  lens  of  five  inches  apparent  focus,  made 
of  flint-glass,  specific  gravity  3'51 .  The  refraction  index  for  rays  of 
greatest  illumination  is  about  1*61  ;  the  refractive  index  of  the 
chemical  rays  about  1-645.  Hence  the  real  focal  length  is  about  four 
and  three  quarter  inches  instead  of  five. 

Again,  taking  crown  glass  specific  gravity  2-535,  I  find  the  re¬ 
fractive  indices  about  1'53  and  P55.  Hence  the  focal  length  is  4f. 
An  error  like  this,  if  undetected,  would  evidently  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  best  work.  The  correction  of  focus  required  for  distant  work 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  length  to  which  the  camera  is 
drawn  out.  I  will  allow  that  a  perfect  achromatic  lens  will  not 
require  this  modification ;  but  I  imagine  that  in  practice  the  most 
correct  pictures  would  be  obtained  by  a  well-contrived  simple  lens  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator. 

I  wish,  as  an  amateur,  to  throw  out  these  suggestions,  in  order  to 
elicit  information  from  those  more  learned  than  myself. 

Henry  George  Day. 


ON  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  RETOUCHING. 

In  offering  my  views  on  the  question  of  negative  retouching  I  address 
myself  more  particularly  to  the  business  photographer.  The  amateur’s 
work  is  apt  to  be  largely  influenced  by  commercial  examples,  yet,  as 
it  may  be  presumed  he  aims  at  truth,  it  is  possible  to  convince  him  of 
the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  abuse  of  retouching. 

The  man  of  business,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  “  tackled”  on 
such  a  subject,  often  avails  himself  of  the  seemingly  conclusive 
argument  that  he  knows  it  is  wrong  to  falsify  a  likeness  by  re¬ 
touching,  “  but  the  people  will  have  flattering  portraits,  and  if  you 
won’t  give  them  they  will  go  where  they  can  get  them.” 

Thus  your  man  of  business  congratulates  himself  on  possessing  the 
secret  of  success,  and  acts  upon  the  principle  that  flattery  is  a  good 
thing,  and  that  you  cannot  give  the  public  too  much  of  it.  But  I 
think  you  can  pander  to  the  public  until  at  last  you  lose  its  respect ; 
the  flatterer  is  not  always  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  he  imagines 
himself  to  be. 

Retouching  lias  degenerated  into  a  vice.  It  is  time  for  a  hero  to 
arise  whose  watchword  shall  be  “truth.”  Let  it  be  generally  known 
that,  although  the  sun  cannot  lie,  photographs  can  and  do ;  and  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  article.  The  man 
of  integrity  who  supplies  it  will  be  popular,  then  at  sight  of  his  success 
the  host  of  imitators  will  rush  in,  and  they  who  have  relied  upon  re¬ 
touching  to  cover  their  clumsiness  will  find  their  level. 

Of  course  it  is  against  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  retouching  that 
every  honest  man  should  raise  his  voice :  no  doubt  it  is  a  good  and 
useful  thing  in  its  way,  but  I  hold  that  it  should  only  be  employed 
where  strictly  necessary,  and  then  by  artists.  At  present  it  seems  to 
be  thought  that  anyone  can  learn  to  retouch,  but  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Werge  that  it  is  an  enormous  power  for  good  or  ill,  and  only  fit  to  be 
wielded  by  an  adept.  Surely  the  proper  man  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  upon  a  statue  is  the  sculptor  himself,  and  he  would  never  trust 
a  man  ignorant  of  art,  to  use  file  and  sand-paper  at  his  own  discretion, 
or  rather  want  of  it ;  but  this  is  parallel  to  what  I  have  often  observed 
in  the  case  of  even  prominent  houses,  where  men  are  entrusted  with 
the  almost  sacred  power  to  make  or  mar  the  picture,  whose  only 
qualification  was  that  they  could  put  lead  on  quickly  at  a  low  salary. 

Mr.  Pringle  claims  the  aid  of  retouching  to  be  as  legitimate  as  the 
ise  of  blinds  and  screens  to  arrange  the  light  and  shade,  but  I  submit 
hat  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  cases.  Anyone  may  adjust 
he  blinds,  &c.,  and  the  result,  if  not  pleasing,  will  at  least  be  a  true 
epresentation  of  the  subject  under  certain  conditions,  but  let  some 


weak,  unknowing  hand  presume  to  wield  the  pencil,  and  with  one 
touch  he  may  convert  a  true  resemblance  into  an  utter  absurdity. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  person  who  takes  the  negative 
should  be  the  one  to  add  what  judicious  touches  may  be  required ; 
but  even  he,  if  unpractised  in  drawing,  had  better  leave  the  task  to 
someone  who  is  able  with  his  pencil  to  depict  the  human  face. 

F.  Wilcocksox. 


PORTRAITURE  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

The  result  of  a  few  experiments  in  taking  portraits  by  artificial  light 
may  be  of  interest.  The  source  of  illumination  used  was  the  lime¬ 
light.  At  first  I  tried  three  or  four  ordinary  mixed  gas-jets,  connected 
by  a  number  of  rubber-pipes,  and  Y-pieces  to  a  pair  of  gas-bags.  This 
arrangement,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  very  awkward  in 
practice,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  all  the  burners  properly  regulated  at 
the  time  when  the  exposure  should  have  taken  place. 

I  then  had  a  special  burner  made  for  the  purpose,  to  which  the 
gases — coal  gas  and  oxygen — were  admitted  through  two  stopcocks, 
by  which  they  were  regulated.  The  gases  mixed  immediately  after 
passing  the  stopcocks,  and  then  proceeded  along  a  brass  tube  quarter- 
inch  bore,  and  fifteen  inches  long.  On  this  pipe,  which  was  closed  at 
the  end,  were  soldered  six  brass  nipples  of  a  special  pattern,  with  lime- 
holders  attached,  each  of  which  formed  a  separate  limelight,  varying 
in  power,  according  to  the  pressure  of  gas,  from  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  candles  each.  Thus  there  were  six  of  the  most  powerful 
limelights  controlled  by  a  pair  of  stopcocks,  which  were  connected  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  rubber  pipes  to  a  pair  of  heavily-weighted  gas¬ 
bags.  This  arrangement  was  equivalent  in  illuminating  power  to  an 
electric  light  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  candles’  power. 

As  it  was  obviously  inconvenient  to  have  this  concern  placed  over 
the  head  of  the  sitter,  I  placed  it  on  a  support  about  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  so  as  to  give  a  side  light ;  a  wetted  linen  screen  was  then  placed 
close  to  the  limelight  to  diffuse  the  light,  and  a  white  screen  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sitter  to  act  as  a  reflector,  in  order  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  shadowed  side  of  the  features.  Another  white  screen 
served  as  a  background,  which  showed  in  the  photograph  light  or  dark, 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  light.  The  sitter  was  posed  and 
focussed  by  gaslight,  then  informed  that  there  would  be  a  slight  noise 
when  the  limelight  was  turned  on.  This  was  done  in  a  couple .  of 
seconds  by  a  “  dissolving  tap  ”  having  a  by-pass,  and  the  negative 
exposed.  I  found  that  a  bust  or  half-length  portrait  could  easily  be 
taken  on  a  rather  slow  plate  in  six  seconds,  and  prove  fully  exposed. 

I  believe  that  as  good  portraits  might  be  taken  with  the  limelight  as 
the  electric  with  proper  arrangements.  The  electric  light  requires  a 
great  outlay  at  the  commencement,  also  a  steam  or  gas  engine  to  drive 
the  generating  machine,  and  skilled  attendance. 

The  limelight  does  not  require  much  capital  for  its  “  installation ;  ’ 
£8  would  purchase  the  complete  apparatus  required,  consisting  of  the 
burners,  tubing,  gas  -bags,  and  pressure-boards :  it  is  certainly  rather 
expensive  in  oxygen  gas,  if  the  light  is  continuous,  about  eight  cubic 
feet  of  each  gas  would  be  consumed  in  ten  minutes  continuous  burning, 
so  that  a  5000  candle-power  limelight  would  cost  about  ten  shillings 
per  hour  in  gas.  However,  focussing  is  easily  done  by  gaslight, 
and  the  powerful  light  is  only  wanted  for  a  few  seconds;  in  practice 
I  found  that  each  exposure  cost  about  twopence  in  oxygen  gas. 

An  objection  to  the  limelight  was  the  hissing  noise  produced  when 
great  pressure  was  used  on  the  gas-bags  ;  hence,  in  the  case  of  nervous 
sitters,  the  pressure  should  be  slackened.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
sitters,  if  informed  beforehand  took  no  notice  of  the  noise,  but  accepted 
it  as  a  part  of  the  performance,  and  it  was  really  but  a  slight  draw¬ 
back.  The  light,  too,  is  not  so  dazzling  in  its  effect  as  might  be 
expected.  After  a  second  or  two  the  eyes  become  used  to  it;  but 
limelight,  or  other  artificial  light,  is  fortunately  unnecessary  during 
the  summer  months  during  which  the  sunlight  is  both  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Scott. 


THE  WOODBURY  FUND. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Woodbury  Fund  Committee  was  held  oil 
Thursday,  July  2nd,  at  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  at  which  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  v  ere 
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audited  and  passed,  and  the  balance  in  hand  forwarded  to  Mr 
Woodbury, 

The  total  amount  received  has  been  £316  15s.,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  expended  in  carrying  Mr.  Woodbury  over  a 
period  of  three  months’  serious  illness,  but  the  Committee  had  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  his  health  and  strength  were  now  greatly 
restored,  enabling  him  to  recommence  with  fresh  vigour  the  prose¬ 
cution  (to  successful  issue,  it  is  hoped,)  of  some  inventions  in  hand, 
one  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  during  his  illness. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Photographic  Journals,  who  have  not  only  assisted  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  sympathetic  notices  of  its  work,  but  have  contributed 
substantial  assistance  by  the  advertisement  of  the  lists  of  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The  final  list  of  subscriptions  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

The  special  services  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Bent,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Treasurer,  were  acknowledged, 
and  the  Chairman  was  thanked  for  his  constant  and  influential 
assistance  on  the  Committee,  which  it  Avas  agreed  to  dissolve ;  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Bird,  undertaking  to  receive  and  convey  to  their 
destination  any  further  contributions  that  might  arrive  from  abroad. 

• - - - - 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Ix  A'.  II.  Harrison’s  article  and  Captain  Abney’s  paper  read  before 
'the  Derby  Societjq  published  in  your  columns  recently,  are  several 
points  upon  which  I  Avould  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  problem  of 
iodide  of  silver  and  its  action,  both  Avhen  exposed  to  light  and  under 
development,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver, 
because  it  appears  to  have  a, distinct  action  of  its  oavii. 

I  cannot  see  Iioav  it  is  possible  to  take  any  hypothesis  that  Avill 
combine  the  three.  Neither  can  Ave  say  that,  because  either  has  a 
certain  action  in  its  pure  state,  that  Avlien  mixed  with  colloid  sub¬ 
stances  or  organic  matter  that  the  action  must,  therefore,  be  the  same. 
Any  fact  in  the  one  case  does  not  prove  anything  in  the  other. 

For  instance,  Ave  know  that  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  darkens 
on  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  and  that  bromine  or  chlorine  is 
liberated,  but  it  is  not  so  Avifh  iodide  of  silver ;  2nd  :  bromide  and 
chloride  of  silver  are  amenable  to  alkaline  development,  but  iodide  is 
not,  practically  speaking;  3rd:  and  this  Avill  be  interesting  to  believers 
in  the  electro-chemical  theory.  When  Ave  reduce  chloride  of  silver, 
precipitated  from  an  old  nitrate  bath  containing  iodide  of  silver,  by 
means  of  metallic  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  grey  metallic  powder  is 
contaminated  with  unreduced  iodide  of  silver. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment  would  be  conclusiAre 
anyway,  because  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  iodine  upon  metallic 
silver  is  quite  different  in  its  photographic  results  from  the  iodide  of 
silver  obtained  by  double  decomposition  betAveen  iodide  of  potassium 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  iodide  of  silver  formed  by  the  vapour, 
Avhen  exposed  to  sunlight  at  first  darkens  to  an  ash-grey  colour  and 
then  becomes  nearly  Avhite,  and  is  less  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
but  the  iodide  produced  by  the  double  decomposition  does  not  alter 
either  in  colour  or  solubility  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  Hardwick 
says  that  the  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  on  diluting’  a  solution  of 
double  iodide  of  potassium  and  silver  is  absolutely  insensitive  to  light. 

Again,  the  composition  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  produced  by  ex¬ 
posing  a  silver  plate  to  the  vapours  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  succession, 
has  no  analogy  to  the  mixed  salt  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  Avitli  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  former 
case  the  bromine  retards  the  effect  of  prolonged  action  of  light,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  actually  destroys  it,  and  restores  the 
particles  to  their  original  condition.  This  curious  reversing  action  of 
bromine  seems  to  have  the  same  effect  as  in  over-exposed  gelatine 
plates,  and  Avitli  the  so-called  reversed  images.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  sIioav  that  any  facts  bearing  on  the  action  of  one  salt  of 
silver  under  certain  circumstances  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  any 
other,  and  I  Avill  now  endeavour  to  show  how  different  the  action  of 
light  on  development  on  any  haloid  of  silver,  AArlien  exposed  on  the 
surface,  has  to  the  same  haloid  Avhen  contained  in  a  film  as  in  the 
collodion  or  gelatine  emulsions. 

The  first  point  I  will  take  is  the  action  of  acids  during  development, 
when  the  silver  haloid  is  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Calotype 
process,  in  which  the.  acetic  acid  is  employed  to  prevent  the  paper 
from  blackening  all  over  the  surface  during  development ;  or  in  other 
Avords,  it  acts  only  on  the  molecules  of  silver  iodide  unacted  upon  by 
light,  and  not  upon  those  Avhich  the  comparatively-long  exposure  to 
light  has  changed  ip  some  Avay,  and  on  Avhich  the  acetic  acid  is  power- 
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less.  What  the  change  in  the  silver  haloid  produced  by  light  is,  is 
another  question.  We  are  only  concerned  now  with  the  fact  that  the 
acid  prevents  the  parts  unacted  upon  by  light  being  reduced  by  the 
developing  agents.  Even  in  the  Avet-plate  process,  Avhere  the  bulk  of 
the  silver  haloid  and  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  on  the  surface  of  tin 
film,  Ave  used  an  acid,  as  a  retarder  or  chemical  protector  to  the  mole¬ 
cules  unacted  upon  by  light,  the  same  as  in  the  Calotype  process ;  hut 
Ave  noAvfind  a  neAv  action  coming  into  play,  namely,  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  chemical  protector  in  the  collodion  film. 

This  physical  poAver  in  collodion  is  proved  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol.  Its  action  is  to  lessen  the  contractility  of  the  film,  and 
renders  it  more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  the  invisible  image 
being  impressed  in  a  shorter  time.  IIoav  can  aa'c  explain  this  by  any 
chemical  theory,  of  a  sub-bromide  ?  Or  can  that  theory  explain  whv, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  pyroxyline  in  collodion  emulsions  Ave  obtain 
more  rapid  films? 

And  1  believe  the  use  of  the  various  preservatAes  Avitli  a  collodion 
emulsion  to  be  more  of  a  physical  than  a  chemical  one,  namely,  by 
preATenting  the  collodion  getting  hard  and  horny.  The  use  of  gums  as 
preservatAes  AA-ould  seem  to  show  that  they  made  the  collodion  more 
brittle,  and  more  of  the  character  of  dried  gelatine.  I  think  further 
experiments  in  this  direction  Avould  be  beneficial. 

With  alkaline  development  and  gelatine  and  collodion  emulsions  avo 
took  quite  a  neAv  departure.  We  have  the  molecules  physically  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  gelatine  and  the  photographic  image  must  be  produced 
by  that  physical  protection  being  destroyed.  Were  it  not  so  the  alka¬ 
line  developer  would  act  upon  the  molecules,  whether  acted  upon  by 
light  or  not,  because  we  have  no  chemical  protection  as  Ave  formerly 
had  Avitli  the  acids. 

In  the  sIoav  processes  such  as  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  Avhere 
the  molecules  A\rere  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  had  their  greatest 
freedom  of  action  to  vibrate.  The  image  Avas  built  up  on  the  parts 
most  acted  upon  by  light  by  the  mercury  or  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
But  iioav  Ave  have  the  molecules  tightly  hound  up  in  the  gelatine,  and 
yet  the  action  of  light  is  several  hundred  times  more  rapid.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  two  actions  can  be  the  same  ? 

Again,  if  the  alkaline  developer  acted  on  the  silver  sub-bromide  iu 
preference  to  the  bromide  AA'e  Avould  get  no  thin  over-exposed  or 
reversed  images,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  intensification, 
because  the  atoms  of  silver  are  in  the  film  just  the  same,  and  could  be 
reduced  by  the  alkaline  pyro,  if  the  bromine  liberated  by  the  over 
exposure  did  not  act  as  a  restrainer  and  prevented  the  developer  reducing 
them. 

I  am  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments,  so  far  Avith  hopeful  results, 
to  endeavour  to  do  aAvay  A\Tith  the  need  of  intensification,  or  building 
up  of  the  image  after  development,  namely,  by  removing  the  excess  of 
retarding  bromine  and  alloAving  the  developer  to  further  reduce  the 
atoms  of  siRer  in  the  film  and  thereby  obtain  increased  density. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - ♦ - - 

LIGHTNING  IMPRESSIONS. 

Superstition  invariably  seems  to  lio\Ter  around  the  infant  days  of 
every  useful  discovery.  Such  was  the  case  with  photography.  A 
perusal  of  the  writings  contemporaneous  with  the  first  days  of  our 
art-science  re\reals  this  fact,  and  a  pleasant  hour  can  be  expended  in 
reading  of  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  folks  at  that  time.  True  it  is 
that,  of  all  the  many  useful  processes  that  lia\Te  been  discovered, 
photography  is  of  its  nature  calculated  to  impress  the  uninitiated  as 
being  akin  to  magic;  and  no  wonder  either.  The  queer  looking 
apparatus,  the  delving  behind  the  cloth,  the  mysteries  of  the  dark¬ 
room,  and  the  speedy  production  of  the  negative,  with  its  almost 
mathematically  correct  image  even  now-a-days  excites  the  aAve  and 
wonderment  of  many.  Similarly  as  society  still  contains  many 
practices  which  are  relics  of  the  ages  of  barbarism  through  which  it  | 
has  passed,  so,  too,  is  the  case  with  photography.  The  following  cita¬ 
tion  will  illustrate  our  case. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  actinic  power  of  the  electrical  spark 
from  a  Leyden  jar,  and  that  by  using  different  metals  for  the  poles, 
and  using  the  necessary  precautions  and  appliances  the  spectrum  bands 
of  the  metals  used  and  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  air  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Draper  o\Ter  forty  years  ago  pointed  out  that  the  flash  of 
lightning  undoubtedly  exerted  powerful  actinic  power  which  has  long 
since  been  verified.  In  perusing  an  antique  account  of  photography 
these  \Tery  marvellous  records  of  the  photographic  effects  of  lightning 
are  given  Avhich  are  astonishing.  The  venerable  Dr.  Franklin,  m 
1796,  statesthat  “  a  man  standing  opposite  a  tree  which  Avas  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt  had  on  his  breast  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree. 

On  August  26,  1823,  a  little  girl  Avas  standing  at  a  windoAV  before 
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which  was  a  young  maple-tree.  After  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  a 
complete  image  of  the  tree  was  found  imprinted  on  her  body.  M.  Ras- 
pail  records  that  in  1855  a  boy  climbed  a  tree  to  rob  a  bird’s  nest. 
The  tree  was  struck,  and  the  boy  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  on  his 
breast  the  image  of  the  tree  with  the  bird  and  nest  on  one  of  its 
branches  appeared  very  plainly.  Signor  Orioli  brought  before  the 
Scientific  Congress  at  Naples  the  following  cases  of  impressions  made 
by  lightning:  In  September,  1825,  the  foremast  of  the  brigantine 
St.  Buon  Servo,  when  a  sailor  under  the  masthead  was  struck  dead, 
and  an  impression  of  a  horse-shoe  like  that  fixed  at  the  masthead  was 
found  upon  his  back.  On  another  occasion  a  sailor  standing  in  a 
similar  position  had  on  his  breast  the  impression  44,  with  a  dot  be¬ 
tween  the  two  figures  corresponding  with  the  figure  4.4  at  the  mast¬ 
head.  On  October  9,  1856,  a  young  man  was  found  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  lie  had  on  a  girdle  with  some  gold  coins  in  it,  and  they  were 
imprinted  on  his  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
girdle.  These  lightning  impressions  are  not  modest  in  their  locations. 
In  1836  an  Italian  lady  of  Lugano  was  at  a  window  during  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  a  flower  that  happened  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  electric 
current  was  perfectly  produced  on  her  Eg  and  remained  permanently. 
On  J uly  24, 1852,  a  poplar-tree  on  a  coffee  plantation  was  struck  by  light- 
ningjandon  one  of  thelarge  dry  leaves  was  found  an  exact  representation 
of  some  pine-trees  that  lay  at  a  distance  of  367 yards.  The  above  citations 
sink  into  obscurity  compared  with  the  following  alleged  marvellous  dis¬ 
covery  of  Dr.  Conyers,  who  it  is  said, on  anatomising  a  gentleman  [afool  P] 
who  died  of  love,  found  an  impression  of  the  lady's  face  upon  his  heart. 
My  readers,  in  perusing  the  above,  doubtless  you  will  mentally  ques¬ 
tion  their  truth.  With  one  exception  their  truth  is  probable ;  w  ith 
regard  to  the  one  exception,  this  is  on  a  par  with  the  seasonable  fish 
and  snake  stories  or  a  nautical  man’s  description  of  an  encounter  with 
an  octopus  or  sea-serpent.  Undoubtedly  lightning  can  penetrate 
through  the  rough  texture  of  a  garment  with  the  impressions  it  may 
have  received.  A  few  experiments  could  be  arranged  to  investigate 
this  point.  The  authorities  quoted  are  reliable  ones,  and  as  such  we 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Bye,  and  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  forming  their  own  ideas  of  the  effect  of  lightning. 
It  has  long  been  stated  that  the  retina  of  the  dead  contained  an  image 
of  the  last  object  looked  upon  or  thought  upon  by  the  deceased,  but 
modern  experiment  has  proved  this  a  superstition. 

The  source  from  which  the  above  historical  citations  were  obtained 
is  an  old  copy  of  the  Bevieiu  of  Recreative  Science. 

— The  Eye.  D.  Bruce  Birr,  A.R.S.M. 

- — - - 

H  YDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society.] 

When  I  first  read  of  hydroquinone  as  a  substitute  for  pyrogallic 
acid,  I  found  that  not  only  was  its  cost — twelve  shillings  per  drachm 
■ — prohibitory,  but  that  all  the  published  formulae  for  its  use  appeared 
complicated  and  troublesome.  On  learning  that  it  could  now  be 
bought  for  three  or  four  shillings  per  ounce,  the  element  of  cost  was 
eliminated,  as,  owing  to  its  greater  power  as  a  developer,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  smaller  quantity  needed,  hydroquinone  at  three  shillings 
and  ninepence  per  ounce  is  on  a  par  in  point  of  cost  with  pyrogallic 
acid  at  one  shilling  and  ninepqpce  per  ounce. 

Professor  Bloxam  tells  us  that,  by  evaporating  the  infusion  of 
Peruvian  cinchona  bark  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  from  which  the 
quinine  and  cinchonine  have  been  separated  by  lime,  crystals  of 
calcium  quinate  are  obtained,  and  that  on  decomposing  these  crystals 
with  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  is  produced  from  which  are  derived 
crystals  of  quinic  acid  (H07Hn06).  When  these  crystals  of  quinic 
acid  are  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  the 
oxygen  evolved  converts  the  quinic  acid  into  quinone,  which  con¬ 
denses  into  beautiful  yellow  needles,  and  by  dissolving  quinone  in 
water  containing  sulphurous  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
crystals  of  hydroquinone  (C6H602)  are  obtained. 

Watts,  in  his  Chemical  Dictionary ,  describes  his  hydroquinone  as 
inodorous,  and  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  to  be  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours.  If  heated  to  boiling  point  it  decomposes.  It  is  also  decom¬ 
posed  by  several  oxidising  agents,  amongst  others  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  probably  bromide  of  silver.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  Ammonia  and  potash  give  to  solutions  of  hydroquinone 
a  brown-red  colour. 

Although  Watts  says  hydroquinone  dissolves  easily  in  water,  my 
own  experience  is,  that  I  cannot  readily  get  a  solution  in  cold  water 
stronger  than  eight  to- ten  grains  per  ounce,  and  fearing  to  use  hot, 
from  its  tendency  to  cause  decomposition,  I  have  in  all  my  experi¬ 
ments  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  one  grain  of  hydroquinone 
to  the  drachm  of  distilled  water,  To  test  the  keeping  properties  of 


the  solution,  I  have  exposed  it  in  the  full  daylight  of  a  window  for  a 
month  during  the  warm  weather  without  finding  it  deteriorate,  and  I 
am  induced  to  think  that  the  concentrated  solution  I  have  mentioned 
would  keep  any  reasonable  time  in  a  cool  cupboard. 

On  mixing  the  concentrated  solution  with  various  alkalies,  I  found 
that,  though  it  discoloured,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  became  turbid, 
and  I  subsequently  noticed  that  there  was  no  visible  action  on  an 
exposed  gelatine  film  till  the  solution  of  hydroquinone  was  discoloured 
by  an  alkali.  I  also  made  what  (to  me)  was  a  discover}7  of  what  will, 
I  venture  to  think,  prove  the  strongest  recommendation  to  amateur 
photographers  and  ladies  to  adopt  this  developer  —  namely,  that  it 
does  not  stain  the  hands  and  clothes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
all  the  power  of  correcting  under-  or  over-exposure,  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  intelligent  use  of  pyro  and  ammonia. 

Amateurs  who,  desirious  of  keeping  their  hands  clean,  have  tried 
the  oxalate  developer,  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  correctly 
timing  exposure,  and  also  incidentally  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
economical  developing  solutions  ready  for  an  odd  negative  or  two. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  oxalate  developer  will  forgive 
me  for  digressing  from  my  subject  to  explain  that,  having  first  pre¬ 
pared  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash,  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  latter,  and  that  when  mixed  for  use,  although  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  work  for  a  few  hours  and  develope  a  large  number  of  exactly 
correctly  exposed  negatives,  it  is  useless  next  day,  though  costing, 
when  mixed,  about  two  shillings  per  pint.  Nor  is  there  any  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  helping  on  an  under-exposed  plate,  or  retarding  one 
which  proves  to  have  been  over-exposed. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  latitude  in  exposure,  and  to  have 
developing  solutions  which  will  keep  ready  for  use,  my  own  practice 
of  development  has  been  to  make  a  preparation  of  one  ounce  of  pyro 
in  ten  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  rendered  faintly 
acid  with  citric  acid.  Also  a  solution  of  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
(880°)  to  one  per  cent,  of  bromide-potassium  in  distilled  water. 

For  use,  I  take  (dependent  on  the  make  of  plate)  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  ten-per-cent,  pyro  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  having 
flooded  the  plate,  add  gradually  to  eacli  ounce  of  dilute  sulpho-pyro 
up  to  one  drachm  of  the  ammonia-bromide  solution.  The  developer 
then  consists  of  (varied  as  the  negative  dictates) : — 

Water  .  1  ounce 

Sulpho-pvrogallol .  H  to  2  grains 

Ammonia  (880°)  .  1  to  3  minims 

Bromide  potassium .  1  to  §  grains 

Should  the  negative  be  fairly  exposed,  I  find  that  about  thirty  to 
forty  minims  of  the  ammonia-bromide  mixture  to  the  ounce  of  dilute 
sulpho-pyro  will  bring  out  all  details,  and  give  nice  printing  density ; 
whilst,  if  the  plate  is  ?m<fe;'-exposed,  I  can  help  it  out  without  risk  of 
fog  by  using  the  full  drachm  of  ammonia-bromide.  Of  course,  if  the 
plate  is  over-exposed,  I  stop  the  addition  of  ammonia-bromide  at  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minims. 

By  thus  varying  the  amount  of  ammonia-bromide,  I  have  found  it 
easy  to  produce  fair  negatives  from  exposures  of  (say)  one  to  four  or 
five  seconds,  where,  had  I  varied  much  from  the  two  seconds’  exposure 
suitable  for  the  oxalate  developer,  the  result  would  have  been  a  plate 
showing  either  under-  or  over-exposure. 

In  experimenting  with  hydrokinone,  it  will  be  evident  that  I  was 
loth  to  abandon  a  system  which  enabled  me  to  correct  to  so  great  an 
extent  errors  of  judgment  in  exposure,  and  finding  by  trials  that  a 
dilute  solution,  containing  from  quarter  to  half  grain  (dependent  on 
the  make  of  plate)  of  hydroquinone  per  ounce  of  water,  gave  the 
same  amount  of  density  as  one  and  a  half  to  two  grains  of  pyro,  it 
was  easy  to  keep  a  concentrated  solution  (such  as  I  previously  men¬ 
tioned)  and  mix  twenty  to  thirty  minims  to  the  ounce  of  water  as 
required.  On  endeavouring  to  use  dilute  hydroquinone  with  my 
standard  ammonia  bromide  solution,  I  was  unable  to  produce,  a 
negative,  and  having  learnt  that  in  the  use  of  carbonated  alkalies 
carbonic  acid  would  be  liberated  and  act  as  an  equally  efficient 
restrainer  as  bromide,  I  prepared  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  adopting  a  proportion  of  one  of  potash  to  two  of  water,  as 
being  about  equal  in  alkalinity  to  a  solution  containing  five  per  cent, 
liquor  ammonia  -880. 

The  formula  for  development  I  thus  arrived  at  was  flood  the 
plate  with  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  quarter  to  half  grain  per  ounce 
(according  to  the  make) ;  then  add  gradually  from  fifteen  to  sixt} 
minims  of  1  :  2  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  guided  by  the  deve¬ 
lopment  showing  under-  or  over-exposure,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
negative  full  of  detail  and  nice  printing  density,  although  it  had  only 
half,  or  as  much  as  twice  the  proper  exposure  for  an  oxalate  developei. 
You  will  also  keep  your  fingers,  clothes,  *$cc.,  as  unstained  as  if  you 
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had  used  the  oxalate;  and  not  spend  more  money  on  your  developing 
than  if  }’ou  had  used  the  time  honoured  pyro-ammonia-bromide. 

These  are  shortly  the  advantages  of  the  hydroquinone.  There  are 
drawbacks  :  one  is  yellowness  of  the  negatives,  similar  to  those  deve¬ 
loped  under  the  old  system  with  dry  pyro  ;  a  second  is,  that  hydro¬ 
quinone  doe3  not  possess  the  same  tanning  action  on  gelatine  that 
pyro  does,  the  developed  film  is  more  tender  when  being  washed  and 
fixed.  Of  course,  an  alum  bath  will  cure  the  tenderness  of  film,  but 
it  cannot  be  used  without  washing  off  the  developer,  and  even  if  then 
used  the  action  of  the  hypo  when  fixing  will  be  very  much  retarded. 
The  yellow  colour  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  to  submit  to  the  extra  difficulty  in  judging  density. 

Seeing  the  improvement  in  the  colour  of  negatives  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  sulphite  of  soda  with  pyro,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
expect  the  same  result  with  hydroquinone ;  but  in  this  case  the 
sulphite  appears  to  destroy  the  action  of  the  combined  hydrokinone 
and  potash  developer.  I  have  also  tried  a  variety  of  other  alkalies, 
but  so  far  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  which  would  develope 
when  mixed  Avith  hydroquinone  without  producing  the  objectionable 
yellow  coloured  negatives. 

Although  an  experiment  somewhat  foreign  to  our  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  I  find  the  1  :  2  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  most 
active  developer  with  sulpho-pyrogallol,  and  that  bromide  is  un¬ 
necessary.  My  experience  of  this  developer  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
speak  with  authority,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  work  with 
about  half  the  exposure  necessaiy  for  ammonia  bromide. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  though  the  yellowness  of  the 
hydroquinone  developer  plates  will  discourage  me  from  using  that 
formula  on  negatives  that  have  taken  me  some  trouble  to  expose,  it 
will  not  dishearten  me  from  making  further  experiments.  The 
tenderness  of  film  can  be  obviated  by  care  and  the  use  of  alum,  and  I 
have  hopes  that  a  substance  or  treatment  will  yet  be  discovered  to 
cure  the  yellowness. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  work  this  point  out,  Mr.  Glen, 
photographer  at  the  Engineers’  department  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
has  communicated  to  me  the  result  of  his  experience  with  hydro¬ 
quinone,  and  has  kindl}' consented  to  exhibit  some -negatives  developed 
with  it.  \ou  will  notice  that  he  has  got  rid  of  the  yellowness  by 
using  (he  tells  me)  a  bath  of  chrome  alum  and  citric  acid  after  fixing. 
This  objection  being  thus  cleared  away,  I  doubt  not  that  a  mode  of 
“  leatherifying  ”  the  film  to  the  same  extent  that  pyro  does  will  soon 
follow,  and  that  we  and  our  lady  friends  may  be  able  to  keep  our 
fingers  and  clothes  unstained.  *  Henry  Bolden. 

- +. — - - - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  BY  LAMP  LIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.J 
J  he  difference  between  a  photomicrograph  and  a  microphotograph  is 
so  clearly  defined  in  the  supplement  to  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  that, 
in  view  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  both  terms  are  applied 
to  t  he  same  subject  by  various  authorities,  I  am  led  to  quote  therefrom 
in  the  hope  of  adding  my  mite  toward  the  establishment  of  uniformity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance,  to  be  sin  e,  but  if  the  distinction  therein  given  were  generally 
accepted,  we  should  be  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  annoyance  at 
times  when  the  exact  meaning  of  a  writer  is  ambiguous. 

“A  photomicrograph,”  says  this  authority,  “is  an  enlarged  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  microscopic  object,  produced  by  throwing  its  image 
through  a  suitable  combination  of  lenses,  as  of  a  microscope,  on  a 
sensitised  plate.” 

“  A  microphotograph,”  says  the  same  authority,  “  is  a  photograph  of 
proportions  so  minute  that  it  requires  to  be  examined  by  the  microscope.” 

Here  we  have  the  difference  clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  Each 
term  was  so  recognised  and  used  by  the  late  Colonel  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  most  eminent  worker  in  photomicrography  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  successors  will  follow  where  he  led. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  enter  into  the  history  of  photo¬ 
micrography,  or  of  the  work  done  by  others  in  that  direction.  Brief 
references  to  the  causes  which  led  me  into  the  fascinating  pursuit, 
with  such  practical  hints,  afforded  by  my  note-book,  as  may  be  of  value 
to  others,  will  consume  as  much  time  and  patience  as  you  will  probably 
care  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  at  present.  If  these  notes,  the  result 
of  much  real  work,  should  be  of  any  assistance  to  others,  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  the  small  amount  of  time  given  to  their  compilation. 

Having  for  many  years  been  a  working  microscopist,  it  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  want  of  skill  with  the  pencil  pre¬ 
vented  any  records  of  my  work  (other  than  the  prepared  slides)  being 
made.  The  beautiful  drawings  under  the  camera  lucida  by  more 
skilful  hands,  were  objects  of  envy  which  I  could  not  hope  to  emulate. 


Then  came  the  magnificent  photomicrographs  of  Dr.  Woodward,  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  wonderful  skill,  backed  by  all  the  resources  in  the  wav 
of  apparatus,  furnished  by  a  liberal  government,  as  well  as  the  work 
of  other  eminent  men  at  home  and  abroad,  all  requiring,  however, 
apparatus  and  appliances  far  beyond  the  reach  of  one  whose  means 
were  limited,  and  whose  only  leisure  time  was  in  the  evening  after  ilm 
light  of  the  sun  was  extinguished.  But  a  helping  friend  was  near  at 
hand.  The  gelatine  dry-plate  was  born  into  the  world,  and  workers 
of  all  conditions  were  placed  upon  an  equality,  in  so  far  as  their  tools 
were  concerned.  The  barriers  were  removed,  the  way  made  clear  for 
all  who  might  choose  to  travel  it.  To  be  sure,  the  road  did  not  run 
straight,  there  were  many  windings  and  doublings  with  no  guide-posts 
to  the  nearest  cuts;  each  traveller  had  to  plod  his  own  course  along 
the  winding  way,  since  no  practical  instructions  for  the  journey  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  world.  Results  were  freely  shown  to  excite 
the  envy  of  would-be  travellers,  but  practical  instructions  for  the 
successful  journey  were  not  available. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  incidents  attending  the  production 
of  my  first  negative  of  a  microscopic  object.  For  some  months 
previously  my  spare  moments  had  been  devoted  to  the  fascinating 
work  of  outdoor  photography  with  gelatine  plates,  which  1  had 
pursued  with  all  the  ardour  common  to  a  novice  so  well  known  to  all 
of  you.  My  first  essay  was  made  with  the  so-called  pocket  camera  of 
Walker,  a  little  square  box  without  bellows,  carrying  a  plate  2f  x 
inches,  the  focus  being  adjusted  by  sliding  the  tube  carrying  the 
single  achromatic  lens.  With  this  little  box  very  fair  work  may  be 
done,  and  I  produced  many  negatives  which  were  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure.  The  advent  of  winterish  weather  seemed  to  forbid 
further  outdoor  work  ;  interiors  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  camera 
was  reluctantly  laid  aside  to  await  the  advent  of  another  summer. 

One  evening,  whilst  engaged  with  the  miscroscope,  the  thought 
suddenly  occurred,  why  not  try  to  make  a  photograph  of  that  object  ? 
This  happened  to  be  the  small,  eyeless  flea  of  the  mole,  not  a  very 
perfect  specimen,  having  lost  several  of  her  feet,  and  not  at  all  adapted 
to  a  beginning  in  photography  (as  I  afterwards  learned),  having  a 
thick,  yellow,  chitinous  skeleton,  rather  opaque,  although  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam.  The  objective  in  use  was  Beck’s  inch,  first-class 
series,  with  ten-inch  tube,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  an  A  eyepiece ;  illumination,  the  light  of  a  German  student’s 
lamp  reflected  by  the  concave  mirror  of  the  microscope  without  any 
condenser.  I  found  that  upon  removing  the  cap  of  the  microscope 
ocular  and  the  lens  tube  of  the  camera-box  the  outer  tube  of  the  latter 
exactly  fitted  over  that  of  the  former,  holding  the  camera  in  place 
and  revealing  to  my  delighted  eyes  a  small  but  perfectly  defined 
image  of  the  specimen  on  the  focusing  screen.  To  transfer  this  to  a 
sensitised  plate  was  now  the  problem  I  had  to  solve.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  guide  procurable ;  nothing  had  been  published,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  on  the  subject  as  connected  with  gelatine  plates  and  lamp-light 
illumination.  Experiment  alone  must  be  my  teacher.  The  character 
of  plate  suitable,  with  length  of  exposure  adapted  to  the  object,  could 
only  be  determined  by  actual  work. 

Choosingthe  most  sensitive  plate  in  my  possession  (Carbutt’s  J.  C.  B.), 
an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  given,  and  development  with  ferrous 
oxalate  followed.  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  feelings  as  I  watched  the 
latter  and  the  growth  of  the  image.  You  have  all  made  your  first 
negative.  The  exposure  proved  to  have  been  correct ;  a  clear,  clean 
negative  of  proper  density  was  the  result.  But  where  was  the  crisp 
sharpness  of  outline  and  detail  so  clearly  seen  when  examining  the 
object  through  the  ocular  in  the  microscope  itself,  or  its  image  upon 
the  ground  glass  ?  This  negative  was  sadly  wanting  in  sharpness.  I 
was  certain  that  focussing-screen  and  plate-holder,  registered  exactly, 
for  the  Walker  camera  is  very  accurately  made,  and  my  outdoor 
negatives  had  all  been  sharp  and  crisp.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
having  read  that  all  microscope  objectives  of  powers  under  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  require  special  correction  to  render  the  visual  and  actinic  foci 
co-incident,  which  correction  had  not  been  applied  to  the  objective  now 
employed.  Thus  the  mystery  of  a  sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass, 
and  a  dull  one  on  the  gelatine  film  was  solved. 

The  Messrs.  Beck  have  since  made  for  me  a  series  of  object  glasses 
from  four  inches  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  focus,  corrected  for  photo¬ 
graphing,  and  their  performance  on  all  classes  of  subjects  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  From  a  quarter-inch  upward  to  the  highest  power  I  have 
employed,  no  special  correction  has  been  necessary. 

From  the  negative  (the  making  of  which  has  just  been  described)  I 
have  printed  a  positive,  which  will  be  shown  on  the  screen  this  evening, 
together  with  another  made  from  the  same  specimen  with  a  corrected 
lj  inch,  and  an  exposure  of  ninety  seconds  on  a  slow  plate,  leaving  you 
to  make  your  own  comparisons  as  to  the  advance  made  since  that  first 
exposure. 

Begging  pardon  for  this  lengthy  preface,  which,  however,  it  is  hoped 
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has  not  been  void  of  interest,  I  shall  now  describe  the  apparatus  I  am 
using  at  present,  passing  unnoticed  the  various  stages  by  which  its 
comparative  perfection  has  been  reached.  Four  essential  parts  make 
up  the  complete  outfit.  A  microscope  with  its  object  glasses  and 
other  accessories,  a  camera  with  long  extension  bellows,  a  suitable 
lamp  for  illumination,  and  a  solid  platform  to  carry  the  entire 
apparatus.  Any  microscope  with  joint  to  the  body,  permitting  same 
to  be  inclined  to  a  horizontal  position  may  be  employed,  but  the 
essentials  to  accurate  and  comfortable  work  are  as  follows :  A  heavy, 
solid  stand,  perfectly  firm  in  all  positions,  with  a  short  body  (the  six- 
inch  Continental  model  is  admirable);  good  coarse  adjustment  for 
focus  and  a  very  delicate  fine  one,  the  latter  controlled  by  a  large 
milled  head,  in  the  periphery  of  which  a  groove  is  turned  to  admit  the 
focussing  cord,  hereafter  to  be  described.  A  solid  mechanical  stage 
rotating  in  the  optic  axis,  and  a  substage  moved  by  rack  and  pinion, 
capable  of  carrying  an  achromatic  condenser,  polariscope,  &c.,  are 
almost  indispensable.  The  objectives  should  be  the  very  best,  specially 
corrected  for  photography  in  all  powers  under  the  one-fifth  of  an  inch, 
and  of  moderate  angular  aperture.  Perfect  corrections  of  chromatic 
and  spherical  aberrations,  with  the  greatest  penetrating  and  defining 
powers,  are  essential  features  in  objectives  designed  for  photography. 
Without  making  any  invidious  comparisons,  I  may  remark  that  all 
these  features  are  embraced  in  the  object  glasses  of  R.  and  J.  Reck, 
and  can  heartily  recommend  them  for  this  purpose.  A  binocular 
microscope  can  be  used  quite  as  well  as  a  monocular,  by  simply  shifting 
the  prism ;  but  if  an  instrument  is  to  be  selected  purposely  for  photo¬ 
graphing,  the  latter  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  former.  In 
either  case  the  tube  is  to  be  lined  with  black  velvet  or  fiock  paper, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  reflection  from  its  inner  surface,  which  will 
cause  a  ghost  in  the  negative.  An  accurately  centered  double  or  triple 
nose  piece,  carrying  as  many  objectives  of  different  powers,  will  also 
be  found  an  immense  convenience,  saving  much  time  and  labour  in 
choosing  the  proper  object  glass  for  any  particular  object.  I  use  a 
triple  nose  piece,  upon  which  are  always  screwed  a  two-thirds,  a  four- 
tenths,  and  a  one-fifth  inch  objective,  being  the  powers  most  generally 
used.  If.  the  one-fifth  is  to  be  employed  in  making  an  exposure,  the 
object  is  readily  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  under  the  two- 
thirds,  by  a  simple  rotation  of  the  nose  piece ;  the  one-fiftli  is  now 
brought  into  position,  when  the  object  will  be  found  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  its  field  of  view.  Much  valuable  time,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  expended  in  finding  a  minute  object  under  so  considerable  a 
power,  is  thus  saved. 

Most  chemical  crystals  being  colourless  and  nearly  invisible  under 
ordinary  illumination,  require  to  be  examined  and  photographed  by 
polarised  light.  For  this  purpose  the  polariscope  prisms  should  be  of 
large  size  and  both  mounted  in  revolving  settings.  The  lower  prism 
should  also  fit  into  a  substage  capable  of  carrying  an  achromatic  con¬ 
denser  above,  in  order  to  properly  illuminate  the  field  with  any  objec¬ 
tive  above  the  two-thirds  inch.  The  achromatic  condenser  itself 
should  consist  of  at  least  two  combinations  of  different  powers,  and  of 
wide  angular  apertures.  It  is  always  necessary  to  employ  a  condenser 
of  greater  power  than  the  objective.  If  a  one-fifth  is  used  the  illumi¬ 
nation  should  be  by  a  four-tenths  to  get  the  best  results,  whilst  a  one- 
tenth  should  be  illuminated  by  a  one-fifth.  For  lower  powers  the 
ordinary  bull’s-eye  condenser,  in  connection  with  a  diaphragm  of  varying 
apertures,  will  be  found  all  sufficient. 

For  the  great  majority  of  workers  the  following  powers  of  object 
glasses  are  recommended :  2  inch  or  1|  inch,  §■  inch,  TV  inch,  \  inch, 
and  TV  inch,  the  latter  an  immersion,  capable  of  being  used  with 
glycerine,  since  water  evaporates  too  rapidly  for  practical  use.  With 
these  powers,  and  a  camera  having  thirty  inches  extension  of  bellows, 
a  range  of  powers  from  about  ten  to  six  hundred  diameters  may  be 
obtained ;  whilst  the  addition  of  an  achromatic  amplifier  will  increase 
the  power  of  the  one-tenth  to  more  than  one  thousand  diameters 
without  perceptible  loss  of  light  or  definition. 

All  of  the  foregoing  features  are  combined  in  the  microscope  I  am 
using  for  this  work,  and,  in  enumerating  them,  I  have  but  described 
that  very  perfect  and  complete  instrument.  We  pass  now  to  the 
second  part  of  our  outfit — the  camera. 

Probably  the  most  convenient  and  generally  useful  form  is  one  with 
bellows  extending  some  thirty  inches,  and  capable  of  carrying  both 
quarter  and  half-sized  plates,  horizontally  or  vertically.  My  box  is  a 
square  one,  carrying  plates  from  the  4-4  size  (6|  x  8£)  down  to 
•kf  x  4].  The  bellows  are  in  three  divisions,  extending  fully  four 
feet,  giving  altogether  nearly  six  feet  from  the  microscope  stage  to 
the  focussing-screen  when  fully  drawn  out.  It  is  very  carefully  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  framework  carrying  the  bellows  moves  with 
the  utmost  smoothness  upon  its  V-shaped  ways.  A  short  cone  front 
receives  the  microscope  tube,  and  all  extraneous  light  is  shut  out  by  a 
wrapping  of  black  velveteen  around  the  opening,  secured  by  a  rubber 


band.  The  focussing-screen  (which  is  only  used  for  arranging  the 
object  in  the  centre  of  the  field  or  plate,  and  is  entirely  removable)  has 
a  space  of  the  precise  size  and  shape  of  a  lantern  slide  pencilled  in  its 
centre,  as  a  guide  to  the  making  of  |-plate  negatives.  An  object 
filling  this  space  on  the  ground  glass  will  necessarily  occupy  the  same 
position  on  the  quarter-plate  when  the  holder  containing  the  latter  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  focussing-screen. 

As  stated,  the  ground  glass  is  used  only  for  centering  the  object  in 
the  field,  and  for  coarse  adjustment  of  focus.  It  is  impossible  to  grind 
it  finely  enough  to  accurately  focus  any  delicate  tissue,  with  high  or 
even  moderate  powers.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  and 
devices  used,  but  all  I  have  tried  proved  unsatisfactory,  until  the 
following  appeared  in  an  English  journal: — An  evenly-coated  gelatine 
plate  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  flash  of  white  light,  developed  to  a  very- 
slight  intensity — a  mere  smokiness — fixed  and  washed  as  usual,  then 
bleached  with  mercury,  washed  and  dried.  The  result  is  the  most 
perfect  focussing  surface  imaginable.  To  use  :  Remove  the  focussing- 
screen  from  the  camera,  and  replace  it  with  the  plate-hokler  from 
which  the  slide  and  back  have  been  removed.  The  bleached  gelatine 
plate  (which,  of  course,  must  be  of  proper  size  to  fit  holder)  is  to  be 
placed  therein  with  the  film  side  toward  the  microscope.  Now  place 
a  focussing-glass  against  the  back  of  the  plate,  apply  the  eye  to  it,  and 
adjust  the  focus  by  a  delicate  pull  upon  the  cord.  Nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory.  When  the  proper  adjustment  is  determined  upon, 
secure  it  from  possible  change  during  exposure  by  winding  the  cord 
once  or  twice  over  the  screw-eye  at  the  rear  of  the  camera  frame. 

The  plate  holder  (single)  opens  at  the  back  to  receive  the  plate,  and 
being  square  like  the  camera  box,  admits  of  the  negative  being  taken 
vertically  or  horizontally,  as  may  be  desired,  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  in  many  cases.  This  feature  in  connection  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  stage  enables  one  to  place  any  object  upon  the  plate  in 
the  best  position  for  printing.  The  full  size  of  the  plate  carried  by 
my  holders  is  65  x  8|,  but  by  the  employment  of  removable  rabbet 
kits,  plates  5|  x  7,  4|  x  5|,  and  3f-  x  4|  can  be  used.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  two  or  three  additional  holders  as  time  savers. 

For  our  work  to  possess  any  real  uniformity  or  value  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  magnifying  power  used  with  each  exposure  should 
be  ascertained  and  noted.  To  make  the  necessary  measurements  each 
time  would  be  a  waste  of  that  precious  commodity,  to  avoid  which  I 
have  adopted  the  following  device : 

The  bed  or  framework  upon  which  the  bellows  extends  is  divided 
into  spaces  of  one  inch,  and  the  same  plainly  marked  thereon.  Suppose 
this  extension  is  thirty  inches,  and  that  by  means  of  the  stage  micro¬ 
meter  we  find  the  l|-inch  objective  to  magnify  t  wenty  diameters  with 
the  bellows  closed  and  fifty  fully  extended.  This  gives  the  value  of 
one  diameter  to  each  inch  of  bellows  drawn  out,  and  if  the  magnified 
object  reaches  the  desired  dimensions,  at,  say,  twenty  inches  extension, 
we  at  once  know  the  power  to  be  forty-  diameters.  Suppose,  again, 
a  power  of  one-fifth  is  being  used,  magnifying  125  diameters  with 
bellows  closed  and  275  with  same  extended  thirty  inches,  this  gives  a 
value  of  five  diameters  to  each  inch,  and  if  the  desired  size  is  reached 
at  twenty-five  inches  of  extension  we  have  a  power  employed  of  250 
diameters.  By  making  these  two  measurements  (closed  and  open),  for 
each  objective  habitually  used,  and  recording  the  same  in  our  note¬ 
book,  an  accurate  and  readily-  adjustable  table  of  measurements  is 
ready  for  all  future  work. 

We  now  pass  (thirdly)  to  the  important  subject  of  illumination,  in 
many-  respects  the  most  important  in  photomicrographic  work.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  to  the  favoured  few,  whose  time  and  means 
permit  the  harnessing  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  their  service,  no  artificial 
light  can  be  produced  which  will  quite  take  the  place  of  the  great 
luminary ;  but  for  the  many-  some  other  means  must  be  sought. 

When  the  promised  days  arrive  that  are  to  place  in  every  man's 
house  electric  lights,  cheaper  than  gas  and  as  easily 'controlled,  the 
problem  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  ;  but  at  present  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  prosaic  paraffine  (or  kerosene),  seeking  only  for  the  most 
practical  method  of  utilising  its  brilliant  light. 

After  many  experiments  I  have  settled  upon  a  flat,  broad-based 
lamp  of  good  oil-holding  capacity-,  which  is  attached  to  a  heavy-  retort 
stand  with  movable  arm,  enabling  it  to  be  carried  to  any  desired 
height.  A  duplex  burner  and  tall  chimney,  producing  perfect  com¬ 
bustion,  afford  a  light  of  thirty  candle-power,  rendering  possible  the 
following  average  exposures  with  the  plates  I  am  now  using ;  the 
variations  in  time  being  caused  by-  differing  densities  and  actinism  of 
the  tissues  or  substances  to  be  photographed. 
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This  lamp  produces  sufficient  light  for  use  with  the  highest  powers, 
requiring  the  employment  of  a  diaphragm  to  reduce  its  intensity.  Too 
brilliant  an  illumination,  flooding  the  field  with  diffused  rays,  will 
almost  certainly  produce  a  blurred  and  indistinct  image. 

Microscope,  camera,  and  lamp  being  ready  for  use,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  support  for  each,  in  order  to  form  a 
complete  working  outfit.  Some  writers  have  described  and  illustrated 
their  apparatus  as  being  carried  upon  two  or  more  separate  tables  or 
trestles.  This  I  have  found  to  be  a  most  objectionable  method  in  our 
city  houses,  since  the  vibration  produced  by  passing  vehicles  is  unevenly 
communicated  to  camera  and  microscope,  producing  inevitably  a 
distorted  or  blurred  image,  especially  when  high  powers  are  employed. 
By  adopting,  however,  a  long,  solid  platform,  carrying  all  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  apparatus,  this  objectionable  feature  is  removed, 
any  vibration  is  communicated  to  camera  and  microscope  alike,  and 
there  is  no  blurring  of  the  resulting  image  whatever.  In  my  apparatus 
this  platform  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  with  a  raised  portion  at  one 
end,  upon  which  the  camera  is  firmly  clamped  by  a  milled  head 
operated  from  beneath.  The  cone-front  extends  toward  the  platform 
upon  which  the  microscope  (inclined  horizontally)  is  secured  at  such  a 
height  that  its  tube  precisely  enters  the  middle  of  the  cone.  Thus  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  object  upon  the  stage  through  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube  and  camera,  should  fall  upon  the  focussing-screen  in  the 
centre  of  the  latter ;  and  if  all  the  parts  are  properly  put  together  this 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  whole  field  will  be  equally  illuminated  when 
the  lamp  is  placed  in  position.  The  stand  of  the  latter  is  not  secured 
to  the  platform,  but  is  left  free  to  be  moved  about  and  placed  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  microscope,  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results.  A  bull’s-eye  condenser  upon  movable  stand,  placed 
between  the  lamp  and  stage  of  the  microscope,  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  light  upon  the  object,  or  upon  the  achromatic  condenser 
when  the  latter  is  used,  and  to  aid  in  the  equal  illumination  of  the 
field.  The  latter  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  result  of  an  uneven 
illumination  will  be  a  negative  of  differing  densities  in  different  parts, 
marring  its  beauty  and  at  times  rendering  it  utterly  worthless.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  securing  an  even, 
brilliant  light  of  proper  intensity  for  the  object  under  examination. 

The  arranging  of  the  object  in  the  centre  of  the  field  (under  a  low 
power)  and  the  coarse  adjustment  of  focus  are  done  with  the  bellows 
tightly  closed,  which  brings  the  focussing-screen  so  near  to  the  micro¬ 
scope  that,  whilst  the  operator  sees  the  object  thereon,  his  hand  can 
readily  reach  the  milled  head  controlling  the  stage  and  other  move¬ 
ments.  But  when  the  bellows  are  extended  to  the  length  affording 
the  desired  magnification,  it  will  be  found  that  the  object,  whilst 
retaining  its  central  position,  has  lost  in  sharpness,  necessitating  a 
final  and  careful  focussing,  which  is  no  longer  possible  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  since  the  ground  glass  and  microscope  are  so  widely 
separated  that  the  one  cannot  be  reached  whilst  looking  into  the  other. 
Some  special  device  becomes  necessary  in  this  emergency,  and  many 
have  been  made,  mostly  complicated  and  costly.  The  method  I  have 
adopted  is  the  old  and  simple  one  of  a  fine  cord  passing  around  the 
periphery  of  the  milled  head  controlling  the  fine  adjustment,  in  a 
groove  cut  for  that  purpose;  thence  through  a  series  of  screw-eyes  to 
the  rear  of  the  framework,  carrying  the  bellows  extension,  where  it  is 
kept  taut  by  a  couple  of  small  leaden  weights.  The  slightest  tensiou 
upon  this  cord  causes  a  corresponding  movement  of  the  fine  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  its  working  or  its  freedom 
from  derangement.  A  fine  fishing-line  makes  an  admirable  cord  for 
this  purpose.  W.  H.  Walmsley. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  VOYAGE  TO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

II AVI xu  had  for  many  years  a  very  great  wish  to  take  for  the  first 
time  a  long  sea  voyage  and  view  the  beauties  of  Nature,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  perhaps  to  remain  there,  an  opportunity  at  last 
presented  itself  for  my  doing  so,  without  leaving  behind  any  worldly 
cares;  for  having  disposed  of  my  business,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  that  grand  and  glorious  country  the  “  Sunny  South,” 
the  so-called  land  of  milk  and  honey.  So,  one  fine  day  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  I  found  myself  at  Gravesend  on  board  one  of  the  finest 
vessels  afloat,  the  Orient,  bound  for  Sydney  with  scarcely  a  vacant 
berth  on  board.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  my  readers  a  brief 
description  of  the  journey,  for  should  any  of  them  at  any  time  follow 
in  the  track,  the  information  might  be  very  acceptable  to  them,  also 
what  it  will  cost  for  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  inward  man  during 
a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  and  what  will  he  get  for  his  money? 
This  question  h  worthy  of  some  little  consideration  as  it  is  not  like 
taking  a  holiday  trip  on  the  Continent.  Well,  the  fares  range  third 


class  from  twenty  to  seventy  guineas  first  saloon,  and  I  should  strongly 
advise  any  one  going  third  to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  little 
luxuries  they  can,  in  the  shape  of  preserved  dainties,  as  neither  the 
living,  the  company,  or  the  accommodation  will  be  found  anything 
but  acceptable  to  one  accustomed  to  home  comforts,  so  should  recom¬ 
mend  one  to  go  the  same  as  I  did,  second  saloon ;  this  costs  forty  guineas, 
and  includes  nearly  all  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  first  saloon  passengers, 
namely,  three  good  meals  a  da}',  all  including  several  courses,  with  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  meats,  poultry,  pastry,  fruits,  tea, 
&c.,  with  a  wind  up  of  bread  and  cheese  at  nine  o’clock  for  supper ; 
all  meals  are  supplied  in  a  well-fitted  and  comfortable  saloon;  waited 
on  by  a  large  staff  of  stewards,  wTho  will  be  found  very  obliging  and 
polite,  as  they  all  look  for  a  present  at  the  end  of  the  journey ;  they 
also  keep  your  cabin  clean  and  in  order,  and  do  all  the  work  that  is 
required  below  deck,  in  fact  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  all  day  but 
eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  yourself  with  various  amusements  both  day  and 
night,  not  forgetting  the  luxury  of  a  sea-bath  whenever  you  like  to 
take  it  during  the  day.  With  these  remarks  I  will  now  give  you  a 
slight  idea  how  wre  pass  the  time  away  during  the  journey  out. 

As  before  stated,  I  arrived  on  board  in  company  of  several  friends, 
photographic  and  otherwise,  who,  after  a  short  stay  of  inspection,  and 
a  parting  glass  in  the  cabin  (as  none  of  the  bars  are  open  till  we  leave 
the  shores  of  Albion)  and  the  usual  shower  of  good  wishes,  a  bell  was 
heard,  requesting  the  departure  of  all  visitors.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  scene  that  followed  the  final  adieu :  the  hearty  shake  of  both  the 
hands,  the  tender  embraces  time  after  time,  the  cheers,  the  waving  of 
hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  sobs  of  the  ladies,  as  the  tender  steamed 
slowly  away  from  the  ship  until  lost  from  sight;  this  was,  1  think,  the 
saddest  moment  we  ever  had  on  board,  standing,  as  it  were,  alone,  and 
separated,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  friends,  home,  and  scenes  that  are 
most  dear  to  us  here,  and,  to  add  to  the  gloom,  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Shortly  after,  having  regaled  ourselves  with  a  very  good  tea  and  a 
read,  we  all  adjourned  that  night  very  early  to  our  cabins.  Next 
morning  found  us  off  Ramsgate,  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  rain,  and  a 
strong  gale  blowing.  This  was  of  short  duration,  for  soon  after  pas  - 
ing  Dover  it  cleared  off,  and  we  had  a  very  fine  day,  and,  with  our 
glasses,  a  good  view  of  Hastings,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  Very  few  of  the 
passengers  put  in  an  appearance  at  eight  o’clock  to  breakfast,  the  ladies 
in  particular  suffering  from  the  usual  complaint,  sea-sickness ;  but  we 
did  not  lose  their  company  long,  for  that  soon  passed  away,  and  next 
morning  found  us  in  Plymouth  harbour  enjoying  splendid  fine  weather 
and  a  few  hours  stroll  in  the  town.  About  midday  we  left  for  Naples, 
entering  the  same  day,  almost  in  awe  from  the  tales  related  by  the 
crew,  that  dreaded  of  all  places,  the  “  Bay  of  Biscay.”  This  takes 
about  two  days  to  go  across.  The  scenery  all  along  the  coast  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  Sardinia  is  very  grand  and  beautiful,  with  their  immense 
range  of  mountains,  many  of  them  being  covered  in  snow.  The  Rock 
of  Gibraltar,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  did  not  see,  it  being  night  time  when 
we  passed.  Naples  was  reached  on  the  ninth  day,  and  having  an¬ 
chored  in  the  far-famed  Bay,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
city  is  obtained.  Our  stay  here  being  short,  about  four  hours  ashore 
does  not  give  you  much  time  to  devote  to  photography,  and 
myself  not  having  had  much  experience  in  outdoor  work,  did  not 
attempt  any,  but  made  the  best  of  my  stay  in  visiting  a  few  of  the 
places  of  interest,  such  as  the  King’s  old  palace.  You  are  allowed  to 
view  all  over  this  building,  with  its  magnificently  furnished  suites  of 
apartments  and  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  &c.  Leaving 
Naples  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  a  few  days  after  at  Port  Said. 
This  being  a  coaling  station  we  remained  the  best  part  of  the  day ; 
and,  only  being  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore,  made  my  first 
attempt  of  a  few  views.  It  is  very  hot  here,  and  if  you  do  not  mind 
being  molested  by  little  gangs  of  half-clad  Egyptians,  Arabs,  &c.,  all 
eager  to  lighten  your  pockets  by  acting  as  your  guide  or  porter,  or 
kneeling  at  your  feet,  brushing  the  dust  off  your  clothes  and  boots; 
it  is  best  to  engage  one  or  two  of  these,  as  they  will  not  be  found 
expensive  and  they  will  keep  the  coast  clear,  and  enable  you  to  take 
some  very  quaint  and  interesting  scenes. 

From  here  wre  entered  the  Suez  Canal,  through  which  we  go  very 
slowly.  Some  of  the  signal  stations  we  pass  are  very  pretty,  and  are 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  spending  a  plate  on.  Two  days  in  the 
canal  brings  us  to  the  old  city  of  Suez.  Here  we  received  the  mails 
from  England,  which  did  not  arrive  till  late  at  night,  enabling  us  to 
spend  the  day  on  shore  :  this  we  reached  in  boats,  as  our  ship  laid 
some  six  miles  off.  Having  come  this  distance  under  a  blazing  hot 
sun,  we  hailed  with  delight  the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  the  “  Royal,” 
and  here  we  regaled  ourselves  with  a  drink  ;  more  solid  refreshments 
we  failed  to  get,  except,  with  the  greatest  of  trouble,  two  small 
plates  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  they  had  the  modesty  to  ask  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  a-head  for !  There  is  very  little  yrorth  photographing 
here,  as  there  is  very  little  business  or  life  in  it,  No  vehicles  of  any 
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kind  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  streets  are  very  dirty  and  narrow— tbe 
houses  best  part  in  ruins  through  the  bombardment  during  the  late 
Egyptian  war.  Our  next  stoppage  was  at  Aden,  and  having  received 
our  last  supply  of  coals,  and  visiting  the  principal  attraction  there, 
the  water-tanks,  which  are  nearly  all  empty,  owing  to  their  having 
been  no  rain  for  over  three  years,  we  now  commence  the  most  tedious 
portion  of  the  journey,  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  occupies  a 
period  of  twenty-one  days.  AVe  then  reach  the  Australian  shores ; 
not  that  we  were  dull  in  the  least  during  that  time,  for  nearlv  every 
day  and  night  brought  its  amusements.  These  commenced  directly  after 
leaving  Plymouth,  when  we  formed  a  “  committee,”  who  arranged  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  races  by  day,  and  concerts,  See.,  at  night. 
Photography  also  might  be  made  most  profitable,  for  it  was  soon 
known  that  a  photographer  was  on  board;  and  many  and  many  were 
the  applications  I  had  to  take  groups,  &c.  If  I  could  have  done  so,  I 
Could  have  found  employment  for  the  whole  journey,  but  having  no 
convenience  for  either  developing  or  printing,  &c.,  I  was  forced  to 
decline,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  finish  the  work.  Should  any 
of  my  readers  go  this  journey,  I  should  recommend  them  to  take  a 
dark-box  and  a  good  supply  of  ferrotypes,  See.,  in  addition  to  any  dry- 
plates  they  may  choose  to  take,  and,  with  the  novelty  of  being  taken 
on  board  ship,  with  nearly  800  passengers  on  board,  a  most  paying 
business  might  be  done;  also,  if  you  have  a  magic  lantern,  by  all 
means  do  not  forget  to  take  it  with  you  :  it  will  be  the  means  of 
giving  you  the  very  best  of  introductions  and  the  making  of  many 
friends,  if  you  will  only  give  a  few  evening’s  entertainment  with  it. 

Having  made  a  brief  stay  of  a  few  days  at  the  cities  of  Adelaide 
and  Melbourne,  on  the  forty-eighth  day  wre  entered  the  splendid  har¬ 
bour  of  Sydney ;  and  no  wonder  the  Australians  are  so  proud  of  it, 
when  they  truly  describe  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
largest  harbours  in  the  world,  with  its  pretty  islands,  shores,  and  hills. 
These  form  a  portion  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  Sydney,  and  contain 
many  very  fine  residences,  with  good  grounds,  well  stocked  with  choice 
fruit-trees  and  flowers,  as  the  winter  here  is  nearly  equal  to  an 
English  summer.  VVe  soon  reached  the  quay,  and  the  ship  having  run 
aside  of  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  was  soon  made  fast,  when  our 
luggage  is  at  once  brought  from  the  hold  and  placed  in  the  open 
street,  with  little  or  no  protection.  This  is  very  awkward  if  not 
knowing  where  to  go,  as  there  is  always  a  large  mass  of  people 
waiting  the  arrival  of  ships.  I  soon  got  some  apartments,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  very  respectable  boarding-houses  here,  with  tenns  varying 
from  30s.  to  £4  per  week.  Returning  to  the  ship,  and  finding  my  luggage, 
a  carrier  soon  removed  it,  as  I  experienced  very  little  trouble  with  the 
Customs.  Knowing  I  was  a  photographer  I  was  allowed  to  clear  it  on 
stating  that  none  of  the  cases  contained  “  spirits  of  wine ;  ”  so  returned 
to  my  comfortable  new  quarters,  and  found  a  good  meal  awaiting  me. 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  AVales,  is  fast  becoming  a  very 
fine  city,  and,  built  on  hills  of  stone,  it  commands  many  fine  views. 
In  size  it  is  small  compared  with  many  English  cities,  and  its  streets 
rather  narrow ;  the  main  and  principal  thoroughfare  is  called  George- 
street,  and  extends  the  wdiole  length  of  the  city,  one  end  of  which, 
near  the  harbour,  is  principally  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  which  form 
quite  a  little  colony  of  their  own  ;  the  fashionable  part  is  in  the  centre, 
containing  the  Post  Office,  Town  Hall,  See.,  also  many  very  fine,  large 
buildings,  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  of  recent  erection.  House  pro¬ 
perty  is  very  valuable,  fetching  lately,  I  was  told,  by  auction,  £1208 
a  foot  frontage!  This  is  the  reason  of  the  rents  being  so  high.  Fancy 
a  photographer  paying  £22  10s.  a-week  for  a  small  house  and  studio, 
off  which  he  lets  the  shop  for  £10  a  week,  and  is  treating  with  his 
landlord  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease  on  the  same  terms,  and  offering 
£1 000  premium,  and  will  expend  another  in  enlarging  the  studio,  &c., 
his  present  one,  30  by  16,  being  what  he  calls  small.  Most  of  the 
studios  here  are  large.  There  was  a  newly-built  one  to  let  in  this 
street,  near  the  market,  size  80  by  40,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  com¬ 
prising  a  good  front  room  divided  off  to  form  a  dressing-room,  and  a 
very  dark  back  room  leading  to  studio,  also  a  good  entrance  lobby. 
The  rent  of  this  had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  guineas  a-week. 
All  these  had  to  be  fitted  up,  even  to  the  dark-room,  and,  with  furni¬ 
ture,  would  have  cost  several  hundred  pounds,  as  it  is  no  good  opening 
auy  where  here,  unless  you  do  it  in  a  very  grand  style — as  grandeur  is 
the  stepping-stone  to  _  success  ;  neither  is  this  all  to  command  trade ; 
3rou  must,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  excel  the  work  of  your  neighbours, 
which  would  not  have  been  a  very  easy  task  in  this  case,  knowing  also 
that  your  next-door  neighbour  was  a  photographer  of  long  standing 
and  high  repute. .  To  show  the  quality  of  work  this  gentleman  does, 

I  need  only  mention,  he  took  the  medal  offered  some  time  ago  by  Air. 
Swan  for  the  best  portrait  taken  on  his  plates.  Photography  seems 
one  of  tire  most  flourishing  businesses,  and  is  very  largely  represented 
in  the  Colonies  by  photographers  of  most  nations.  One  firm  informed 
me  them  weekly  receipts  averaged  about  £300  per  week.  The  price 


they  charge  for  their  work  varies  as  much  as  it  does  in  England,  the 
best  firms  charge  for  silver  prints  18s.  a-dozen  for  cartes,  3Gs.  for 
cabinets,  and  for  large  sizes  up  to  fifteen  guineas  a-dozen.  There  are 
other  firms  who  charge  as  low  as  7s.  Gd.  a-dozen  for  cartes, 
and  other  sizes  in  proportion— this  is,  I  believe,  the  very  lowest  price 
charged,  and  they  do  not  book  for  less  than  one  dozen.  Rolling 
presses  are  not  used,  except  by  a  very  few,  and  that  only  for  the  very 
cheapest  of  work.  All  photographs  are  enamelled  ;  the'process  which 
I  was  shown  is  very  simple,  and  quickly  done.  AVith  the  exception 
of  transfers,  which  are  taken  by  the  collodion  process  on  opals,  all 
photographs  are  taken  direct  up  to  20  by  10  in  most  studios,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

This  grand  class  of  work  was  first  introduced  about  seven  years  ago 
by  a  gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  named  Boyd,  who  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  his  specimens  taking  the  Australians 
by  storm,  who,  before,  had  onty  seen  small  photographs  of  a  very 
inferior  quality;  this  crowded  his  studio  with  patrons,  and,  on 
authority,  I  was  told  his  daily  payments  into  his  banking  account 
varied  from  £GQ  to  £120  a-day.  This  gentleman  is  now  no  more, 
but  the  busiuess  is  still  carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  very  clever 
American,  who  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few  da3rs  with. 
This  class  of  work  is  so  popular  that  even  travelling  photographers 
with  caravans  will  supply  them,  both  in  quality  and  finish,  equal  to 
most  of  the  City  firms.  Owing  to  the  high  rents,  See.,  there  are  many 
of  this  class  who  travel  the  interior  from  town  to  town.  I  saw  some 
photographs  that  were  taken  in  one  over  1300  miles  away  from 
Sydne3r.  There  are  also  a  very  numerous  and  highly  respectable  class 
of  travelling  photographers  who  all  seem  to  get  a  very  good  living  by 
working  in  the  suburbs,  taking  groups,  houses,  See.  They  are  a  very 
different  class  of  men  to  what  you  meet  here,  in  England,  doing 
similar  work;  in  fact,  persons  in  all  trades  who  have  been  out  here  a 
few  3'ears  all  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  There  are 
several  photographic  dealers,  who,  according  to  their  catalogues, 
charge  about  twent3*per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England  for  chemicals,  dry 
plates,  &c.  Alost  of  the  leading  firms  make  a  great  show  of  splendid 
specimens,  occupying  the  entire  ground  floor  which  is  entirely  open  to 
the  street,  and  at  night  light  up  for  inspection.  This  seems  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  as  most  of  the  business  shops  are  all  closed  at  six 
o’clock.  One  thing  most  noticeable  in  addition  to  good  manipulation 
and  charming  poses  is  backgrounds;  these  are  most  elaborate,  and 
photographs  from  cabinet  size  are  filled,  as  much  as  the  figure  will 
allow,  with  first-class  and  handsome  furniture.  I  think  it  is  this  great 
attraction  wdiich  commands  their  business  success. 

The  largest  and  leading  firm  in  Australia  is  that  of  Tuttle  and  Co., 
situated  in  George-street,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
known  through  the  profession  as  the  General,  he  having  served  as  an 
officer  during  the  last  American  war.  Passing  through  a  noble 
entrance  containing  a  large  display  of  photographs  on  walls,  stands, 
&c.,  and  a  good  number  of  admiring  public,  in  the  corner  I  found  a 
written  notice  inviting  me  to  enter  the  left,  which  I  did,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  upper  floor  in  a  handsome  picture  and  reception 
saloon.  Here  I  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  two  American 
gentlemen  as  if  they  had  known  me  for  years,  and  after  giving  me  a 
cordial  invitation  to  join  their  fishing  party  and  enjoy  a  trip  on  the 
ocean  in  their  yacht,  showed  me  without  the  least  restriction  all  over 
their  extensive  premises.  In  the  studio  I  found  several  operators  all 
busy  with  sitters,  its  size  permitting  of  its  being  divided  off  into  several 
sections.  This  firm  has,  at  an  outlay  of  over  £G00,  adapted  a  set  of 
rooms  in  the  centre  of  their  block  of  buildings  (so  as  to  keep  them 
cool)  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  on  a  commercial  scale.  This 
department  is  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
being  a  very  successful  emulsionist,  prepares  it.  The  plates  are  all 
coated  with  Eastman’s  machine,  of  which  he  speaks  very  highly. 
AVhen  all  arrangements  are  complete  for  their  issue,  I  think  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  will  be  great,  as  there  is  only  one  other  maker  in  the 
Colonies.  There  are  many  good  firms  who  do  not  as  3'et  use  dry- 
plates  or  appreciate  their  value,  but  adhere  to  collodion  as  being 
superior  for  studio  work,  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  A\  inter  makes 
no  difference  ;  it  never  stops  your  working, — all  the  year  round  you 
have  a  clear  sky  and  a  brilliant  light,  and  using  the  quick-acting 
lenses  of  Ross  and  Dallmey'er,  they  are  not  the  boon  to  them  as  the3' 
are  to  English  photographers. 

I  also  had  much  pleasure  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Air.  A\  ood, 
an  English  photographer,  whose  name  is  well  known  throughout  the 
colonies  for  his  fine  collection  of  large  portraits  of  actors,  See.,  large 
specimen  frames  of  which  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal 
theatres.  This  gentleman  makes  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  photo- 
grapli3'.  Should  any  photographer  from  the  Old  Country  ever  pay 
him  a  visit,  he  will,  I  am  certain,  give  them  the  same  as  he  did  me 
a  most  genial  welcome. 
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Landscape  photography  is  largely  represented  all  through  the 
different  colonies,  views  of  all  the  principal  streets,  buildings,  and 
other  places  of  interest,  are  sold  in  numerous  shops  at  a  low  charge. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  with  its  glens,  valleys,  waterfalls,  and 
mountains ;  neither  need  you  go  very  far  in  search  of  these.  The 
harbour  alone  contains  a  collection  of  beautiful  views.  There  are 
many  very  pretty  excursion  steamers  which  will  convey  you  daily 
round  the  harbour,  Sunday  included,  for  the  low  charge  of  one 
shilling.  For  fear  of  making  -this  communication  too  long,  I  will 
refrain  from  giving  you  a  description  of  various  places  I  visited  ;  and 
will  refer  you  to  the  very  able  and  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Harvey,*  published  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  a  few  weeks 
back. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  the  rate  of  wages 
usually  paid  in  the  colonies.  Wages,  like  most  other  tilings,  are  high 
out  here — Sydney  in  particular.  Chief  operators  command  from  six 
to  eight  guineas  a-week,  retouchers  the  same.  I  may  say  second- 
class  retouchers  are  no  good  here ;  as  all  negatives  are  very  highly  re¬ 
touched,  and  require  a  vast  amount  of  hard  work.  It  is,  I  know,  rude 
to  be  personal,  but  photography  in  the  colonies  is  no  good  without  the 
retoucher,  freckles  being  most  abundant,  even  with  the  little  babies. 
An  assistant  operator  will  also  get  from  four  to  five  pounds  a-week ; 
a  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  “  We  do  not  place  any  reliance  in,  or 
expect  much  ability  in  one,  if  we  only  pay  him  three  pounds  a  week.” 
Printers  vary  from  about  three  to  four  pounds  a-week.  Ladies  seem 
principally  employed  in  the  reception-rooms,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
two  to  five  pounds  a-week,  according  to  ability ;  those  able  to  retouch 
or  colour  command  the  higher  rate  of  pay. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  will  be  found  many  good  boarding-houses, 
who  cater  entirely  for  those  employed  during  the  day  in  the  City  at  a 
charge  of  one  guinea  a  week,  this  includes  a  good  meat  breakfast 
and  a  late  hot  dinner,  &c.  Trams  worked  by  steam  quickly  convey 
you  to  these  peaces  :  fares,  twopence  to  threepence. 

Melbourne  is  much  cheaper  for  living,  good  boarding-houses  charging 
as  low  as  eighteen  shillings  per  week.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  this  colony  is,  that  nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such  interest 
displayed  in  the  matter  of  providing  food  for  the  millions.  In  the 
main  streets,  notably  Burke  and  Swanston-street,  will  be  found  first- 
class  restaurants  quite  as  inviting  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
we  find  in  the  City  and  West-End  of  London.  The  new  “  chum  ” 
views  with  wonder,  after  dining  sumptuously  upon  soup,  a  choice  of 
eight  or  ten  hot  dishes,  two  plates  of  vegetables,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
bread  ad  libitum,  and  a  plate  of  pastry  or  pudding, — he  is  charged  the 
remarkably  low  sum  of  sixpence !  These  restaurants  are  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns ;  and  at  the  usual 
dinner-hour  a  great  rush  is  made  and  every  seat  is  occupied.  Here  is 
to  be  seen  the  warehouseman,  clerk,  and  the  British  workman,  &c. 
The  inroads  made  upon  steak  puddings  by  the  usual  frequenters  of 
these  establishments  is  something  wonderful  to  behold, — others  go  in 
for  beef  or  poultry  in  a  manner  which  testifies  not  only  to  their 
appetites  being  “  fair,’’  but  as  to  the  likelihoods  of  their  determination 
to  crack  up  the  “  Boss.”  Breakfasts,  teas,  and  suppers  are  charged 
the  same  price,  sixpence,  with  a  supply  equally  as  liberal. 

There  are  a  few  restaurants  which,  to  keep  them  more  select,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  charge  one  shilling  each  for  the  dinner,  but  then  you  get  either 
a  glass  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  in  lieu  of  the  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 
Melbourne  is  the  chief,  the  largest,  and  principal  city  of  Australia; 
its  streets  are  wide,  its  buildings  commanding;  the  most  prominent 
being  those  of  the  banks,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number,  who 
allow  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Outdoor  amusements  are  plentiful,  and 
\  aried,  and  there  are  four  good  theatres,  &c.,  here  are  also  many  high- 
class  photographers,  down  to  those  with  a  doorsman  who  kindly 
requests  you  to  step  inside,  and  informs  you  that  you  can  have  your 
correct  portrait  taken  whilst  you  wait  for  the  Tow  charge  of  one 
shilling.  Melbourne  is  surrounded  by  large  and  thickly  populated 
suburbs  with  its  local  photographers.  There  are  no  trams,  but  a 
large  service  of  well-fitted  ’busses  (the  exteriors  being  highly  em¬ 
bellished  with  gaily  painted  pictures)  and  cabs,  which  will  convey 
you  for  a  threepenny  fare. 

Adelaide  is  also  a  very  clean,  open,  and  pretty  city,  small  as  yet, 
but  is  fast  becoming  a  very  important  one  owing  to  its  extension  and 
improvements.  King  William-street  is  very  imposing,  and  containing 
only  newly-built  grand  business  premises.  Here  are  also  a  good 
number  of  photographers,  the  name  of  “  Tuttle”  reigning  supreme 
amongst  them.  The  price  they  charge  for  them  is  about  the  same  as 
charged  in  the  other  colonies;  but  I  think  there  is  more  range  for 
making  money  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  not  only  in  your 
business,  but  in  buying  and  selling  land ;  it  is  now  rather  cheap,  but 
is  daily  advancing  in  price,  and  if  purchased  with  care,  will,  in  a  few 
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years,  fetch  a  fabulous  price.  The  suburbs  as  yet  being  in  their 
infancy,  there  are  large  quantities  of  vacant  land  for  sale,  requiring 
capital  only  to  develope  it.  Hoping  I  have  not  tired  my  readers  by 
my  description  of  things  I  have  seen  in  Australia,  and  for  fear  of 
making  it  too  long,  will  refrain  from  commenting  on  several  other 
subjects,  and  in  conclusion  say  Australia  is  a  grand  country,  and  has 
a  great  future  before  it,  and  at  present  it  only  requires  the  men  of 
enterprise  and  capital  to  make  it  the  richest  colony  in  the  world. 

L.  C.  Mevks. 

- + - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  7828. — “Photographic  Printing.”  W.  J.  B.  Humphreys. — Dated  June 
27,  1885. 

No.  8030. — “Photographic  Pictures  and  means  for  Producing  the  Hame.'' 
R.  W.  V ining.  — Dated  July  2,  1885. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  3778. — “Improvements  in  Photographic  Paper  and  in  Sensitive  Emul¬ 
sions  therefor.”  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York. 

No.  9461. — “Panoramic  Photographic  Camera.”  Paul  MoESSARD,  11, 
Boulevard,  Magenta,  Paris. — Dated  June  26,  1884. 

No.  9612. — “Photographic  Plates  or  Surfaces  for  use  in  the  Production  of 
Etched  or  Printing  Surfaces.”  E.  Kunkler,  St.  Gall,  and  Jacques  Brunner, 
Triissnacht,  Zurich. — Dated  July  1,  1884. 

No.  10,334. — “Photographic  Washing  Baths.”  J.  Sturhock,  Bank-street, 
Dundee. — Dated  July  19,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Adjustable  Back  to  Chair  eor  Photoorarhic  Purposes. 

No.  2851.  John  Bell,  Photographic  Artist,  49,  Catherine-street,  Frome, 

Somerset. — March  4,  1885. 

The  before-mentioned  chair  is  made  with  a  double  joint  in  the  framework  of 
the  back,  nearly  close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  seat,  which  will  allow  the  back 
of  the  chair  to  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and 
this  movement  is  made  by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  a  pivoted  boss 
attached  to  the  lower  and  forked  end  of  an  iron  bar  ;  the  upper  part  of  this  bar 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  the  screw,  worked  by  a  winch-handle, 
and  passing  through  a  nut  secured  to  the  framework  of  the  seat,  allows  the 
adjusting  of  the  chair  back. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  with  diagrams. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  means  of  adjusting  a  chair  back  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  iron  bar  or  lever,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a  screw  passing  through 
a  pivoted  boss,  and  a  pivoted  nut  of  brass,  which  pivots  allow  the  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  the  screw  as  it  varies  with  the  motion  of  the  lever,  the  screw 
being  turned  by  a  small  winch-handle.  2.  The  application  of  a  joint  to  the 
framework  of  the  chair  back,  to  allow  its  adjustment  at  the  will  of  the 

operator.  - - 

Photographic  Film-Holders. 

No.  5725.  A  communication  from  George  Eastman  and  William  Hall 

Walker,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  United  States,  Manufacturers. — May  9, 

1885. 

This  film-holder  has  a  support  of  suitable  material  corresponding  in  size  and 
shape  with  the  glass  plates  ordinarily  used  in  the  production  of  photographic 
negatives.  The  support  may  be  of  glass,  hard  rubber,  celluloid,  vulcanite, 
vulcanised  fibre,  wood,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  veneer,  paste-board,  press- 
board,  metal,  or  other  suitable  material.  The  frame  may  be  made  of  any 
suitable  metal,  preferably  in  one  piece  to  avoid  laps  or  joints.  The  centre  of 
the  frame  is  cut  out  to  within  about  one  fourth  of  one  inch  from  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  two  of  the  opposite  sides  (preferably  the  longest)  may  be  turned 
over  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  frame.  The  shorter  sides  are  turned 
backwards,  and  bent  slightly  inward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clasp  two  of  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  support  when  pressed  down  upon  it. 

The  method  of  using  this  improved  film-holder  is  as  follows  : — 

A  sensitive  film,  cut  slightly  smaller  than  the  support,  is  laid  chemical  side 
upward  upon  the  support,  then  the  frame  is  laid  down  upon  it  and  pressed 
down  along  the  edges  so  that  the  bent  edges  or  clips  of  the  frame  clasp  oyer 
the  edges  of  the  support,  and  hold  the  film  firmly  to  its  face.  The  frame  being 
thin  is  generally  found  in  practice  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper  focussing  of 
the  image  on  the  film.  The  holder  having  the  film  secured  thereto  is  then 
exposed  in  the  camera  in  any  ordinary  or  suitable  exposing  frame.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  film  from  the  holder,  the  corner  or  corners  of 
the  frame  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  uncover  the  comer  of  the  support.  The 
operator  detaches  the  frame  from  the  support  by  pressing  on  the  corner  of  the 
latter. 

The  frame  may  be  stiffened  at  the  corners  by  providing  it  with  corrugations. 
The  whole  frame  is  conveniently  made  by  stamping  or  pressing  it  out  of  sheet 
metal  in  suitable  dies. 

The  clips  need  not  extend  the  whole  length  or  width  of  the  support. 

The  inventors  claim : — 1.  The  photographic  film-holder,  consisting  of  the 
plate  or  support,  and  open  frame,  provided  with  clips,  adapted  to  fit  over  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  support,  and  to  hold  the  film  against  the  face  side  of  the 
support.  2.  The  photographic  film-holder,  consisting  of  the  plate  or  support, 
and  open  frame,  having  one  or  more  truncated  corners,  and  provided  with 
clips,  adapted  to  fit  over  two  opposite  sides  of  the  support,  and  to  hold  the 
film  against  the  face  side  of  the  support.  3.  The  herein-described  photo¬ 
graphic  film-holder,  consisting  of  the  plate  or  support,  and  open  frame,  pro¬ 
vided  with  clips,  and  corrugations  at  the  corners. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  14  . 

"  14  . 

Glasgow  and  W.of  Scot.  Amateur 

"  15  . 

"  15  . 

St.  Helens  (Annual  Meeting)  ... 

"  16  . 

"  17  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  July  2,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Association  took 
place  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the 
chair ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  occupied  the  position  of  vice-chairman.  The 
usual  festivity  prevailed,  followed  by  speeches  and  songs,  in  which  the  following 
gentlemen,  among  others,  took  part : — Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson,  A.  Cowan, 
—  Cowan,  jun.,  W.  Cobb,  —  Grey,  H.  S.  Starnes,  —  York,  T.  Charters  White, 
W.  M.  Ashman,  W.  K.  Burton,  —  Frankland,  — -  Cooke,  —  Weston,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw),  When  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
proposed  in  a  toast,  it  was  vociferously  applauded,  on  the  ground  that  in  any 
society  the  possession  of  a  good  secretary  is  more  than  half  the  battle  won. 
The  proceedings  were  not  of  technical  interest. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  outdoor  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held  on  Saturday, 
July  4,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick. 

According  to  the  previously-arranged  programme  for  the  summer  meetings, 
Tabley  Park  had  been  selected  as  the  place  to  which  an  excursion  should  be 
made  on  this  particular  day,  and  apparently  satisfactory  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  access  to  the  grounds  of  that  place,  when  it  was  found,  at  the 
last  moment,  that  all  the  admission  orders  for  the  month  of  July  (of  which 
there  only  appear  to  be  a  limited  number  issued)  had  been  previously  promised. 
The  agent  was  appealed  to,  but  as  it  appears  to  be  an  inflexible  rule  at  this 
place  to  issue  only  a  certain  number  of  orders  monthly,  the  custom  could  in 
no  way  be  departed  from,  notwithstanding  the  great  disappointment  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  party  met  at  the  station,  and 
at  once  accepted  the  alternative  proposition  of  an  excursion  to  Marple,  the 
service  of  trains  to  which  place  being  unexceptionally  good.  The  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Goyt,  namely,  that  portion  lying  between  Marple  Bridge 
and  Strines,  having  been  pretty  well  “thrashed  out”  on  previous  occasions  by 
most  of  the  gentlemen  present,  it  was  decided  to  take  a  westerly  course,  and 
go  by  way  of  Marple  Hall  into  Chadkirk  Vale,  tea  being  bespoken  at  the 
“Jolly  Sailor”  en  route. 

The  first  subject  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  unpacking  of  cameras  was  a 
group  of  picturesque  cottages  of  the  magpie  style,  near  Rosehill  Station,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  party  remained  to  expose  a  few  plates,  while  the 
other  portion  pushed  on  to  Marple  Hall  to  seek  admission  to  the  grounds. 
The  mansion  is  an  Elizabethan  structure  of  the  old  baronial  type,  and  is  of 
considerable  historical  interest  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
the  notorious  Judge  Bradshaw,  in  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
it  is  not  less  interesting  in  a  pictorial  point  of  view  as  a  subject  for  the 
camera,  both  south  and  north  fronts  being  partially  covered  with  luxuriant 
ivy.  Several  plates  were  exposed  on  the  south  front,  and  also  on  the  pic¬ 
turesque  stables.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  terrace,  which,  being  on  the 
edge  of  an  escarpment,  necessitates  the  view  being  taken  considerably  in 
perspective,  and  with  a  rather  wide-angle  lens. 

From  Marple  Hall  through  the  dell  (a  pleasant  walk  of  about  fifteen  minutes) 
the  party  made  their  way  to  Otterspool  (locally  called  Ottersco’)  Bridge,  in  the 
Chadkirk  Valley.  The  bridge,  although  a  very  handsome  structure,  is  apt, 
with  the  cascade  below,  to  carry  the  eye  too  much  in  parallel  lines  across  the 
plate,  but  the  foreground,  consisting  of  turbulent  water,  pebble  beds,  and  the 
massy  leaves  of  the  butter  burr  (which  grows  here  in  rich  profusion)  is  a 
charming  one,  and  by  a  judicious  planting  of  the  camera,  the  objectionable 
parallelism  of  the  picture  may  be  largely  counteracted.  On  the  return  journey 
some  exquisite  peeps  were  found  in  the  woods  behind  Marple  Hall. 

A  substantial  and  well  served  tea  at  the  cosy  little  inn  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  the  party  returned  to  Manchester  in  good  time,  and  by  no  means  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  afternoon  excursion. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Alderley,  on  Saturday,  July  18th, 
12.50  train  from  London  Road,  and  the  route  will  be  by  way  of  the  Old  Mill, 
the  Church,  and  Capesthorne  Hall,  to  which  place  access  has  been  obtained. 
The  drive  will  be  through  the  best  scenery  of  the  locality,  and  those  intending 
to  join  will  please  send  their  names  to  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  Rose  Cottage,  Heaton, 
Mersey,  the  leader  of  the  trip. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  June  outdoor  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  June  15,  the  members  of  the 
Association  proceeding  by  various  trains  to  Fishponds,  where  conveyances  were 
waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  “Chasefield,”  the  countrv  residence  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel,  who  had  kindly  invited  the 
members  to  be  entertained  and  piloted  by  him  to  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
1  Froom  and  the  surrounding  country. 

On  arriving  at  ‘‘Chasefield”  the  party  was  heartily  greeted  by  Mr.  Daniel, 

|  who,  acting  as  guide  in  the  foremost  conveyance,  led  the  way  to  the  river 


Froom.  Arriving,  after  a  short  and  pleasant  drive,  at  Wickham  Bridge, 
cameras  and  stands  were  quickly  unpacked,  and  preparations  made  for  work. 
Some  of  the  most  picturesque  points  of  view  were  soon  occupied ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  cameras  in  position  than  a  rustling  of  the  leaves  gave  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  windy  day.  Some  of  the  younger  hands  were  soon  eagerly  exposing 
plates,  in  spite  of  the  wind,  but  the  majority,  seeing  how  useless  it  was  to 
attempt  work,  consoled  themselves  with  pipes  and  cigars,  strolling  about  to 
select  some  of  the  best  points  of  view  for  a  more  favourable  day. 

After  waiting  in  vain  for  a  lull  in  the  wind,  a  move  was  made  to  a  bend  of 
the  river  above  the  bridge,  which,  being  more  sheltered,  allowed  a  few  nega¬ 
tives  to  be  taken,  after  which  the  party  remounted  and  returned  to  Chasefield, 
and  were  then  escorted  by  Mr.  Daniel  to  his  lawn,  where,  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  trees,  a  cold  luncheon  awaited  the  members.  The  hospitable  host 
and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  (Colonel  Playfair),  were  soon  busily  engaged, 
the  one  dissecting  cold  chicken,  the  other  carving  a  sirloin  of  beef.  Gelatine 
plates  were  forgotten,  and  in  their  stead  dinner-plates  were  soon  coated  with 
chicken,  ham,  and  other  good  fare,  one  member  expressing  his  preference  for 
a  good  thick  film.  Various  developers,  such  as  claret  cup,  sherry,  and  “gude 
ale,”  disappeared  with  wonderful  celerity,  equalled  only  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  plates  were  cleared  and  again  and  again  coated.  Having  done  justice  to 
the  good  things  provided,  some  of  the  Honorary  Secretary’s  “weeds”  were 
soon  in  request,  and  all  were  soon  engaged  in  quietly  blowing  a  cloud,  when 
the  signal  was  given  that  the  carriages  had  returned.  Cameras  and  stands 
being  safely  packed,  it  was  decided  to  drive  to  the  Old  Mill,  at  Moorend.  On 
arriving  at  the  mill  rejoicings  were  general  at  finding  the  mill-wheel  at  rest ; 
but  no  sooner  was  a  camera  in  position  than  the  artful  miller  started  the  wheel. 
A  consultation  with  the  miller  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  piece  of  silver  was 
the  only  certain  means  of  stopping  the  mill.  “  The  Queen’s  shilling”  soon  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  plates  were  quickly  exposed.  One  gentleman,  behind 
the  rest,  while  anxiously  timing  the  exposure  by  his  watch,  remained  in  bliss¬ 
ful  ignorance  that  the  wheel  was  again  started,  till  hearty  laughter  caused  him 
to  recap  his  lens,  and  shout  to  the  miller  that  he  had  only  given  twopenny- 
worth  for  the  shilling. 

The  weir  up  the  stream  was  next  the  scene  of  operations,  but  finding  this  a 
very  windy  spot,  only  one  or  two  plates  were  exposed,  and  it  was  then  decided 
that  a  return  should  be  made  to  Wickham  Bridge,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 
pictures  of  the  many  picturesque  spots  visited  in  the  morning,  but  with  no 
better  prospects  of  getting  anything  good.  A  few  of  the  members  made  a  move 
towards  the  Old  Snuff  Mill,  where  pretty  pictures  are  to  be  found.  About  half¬ 
past  five  p.m.,  those  members  who  had  finished  made  a  move  for  Mr.  Daniel’s 
house,  where,  after  being  joined  by  the  others  from  the  Snuff  Mill,  and  who 
had  been  subjected  to  great  insult  by  being  charged  by  an  irate  farmer  with 
carrying  off  a  duck  in  their  cameras,  the  wind  gradually  increasing  in  force, 
no  further  work  was  attempted,  and  the  party  again  returned  to  Chasefield, 
when,  after  inspecting  Mr.  Daniel’s  dark-room,  and  his  arrangements  for 
coating,  levelling,  and  drying  plates,  the  party  were  again  entertained  by 
Mr.  Daniel,  this  time  to  high  tea. 

When  this  had  been  duly  discussed,  Mr.  Edward  Brightman,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-President  (Colonel  Playfair,  who  had  had  to  leave  by  an  early  train) 
rose  to  thank  Mr.  Daniel  on  behalf  of  the  rest  for  his  hospitable  reception  of 
them,  remarking  that  they  had  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves,  even  though 
the  weather  had  not  been  good  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  reply,  said  that  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  entertain 
them,  especially  as  this  had  been  such  an  unusually  large  meeting,  and  hoped 
that  the  pictures  that  had  been  taken  would  turn  out  successfully  ;  regretting 
also  that  he  had  been  unable  to  regulate  the  weather. 

Shortly  after  half-past  seven  the  carriages  conveyed  the  members  to  the 
station  for  their  various  destinations,  all  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  day. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  outdoor  meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  25th  June,  the 
locality  chosen  being  the  Vale  of  Clara,  Glendalough,  and  the  Seven  Churches, 
County  Wicklow.  The  day  was  extremely  fine,  the  only  drawback  being  a 
fresh  breeze,  which,  while  very  pleasant,  kept  the  foliage  in  motion  as  to 
produce  effects  anything  but  desirable  in  landscape  photography. 

Joining  the  train,  at  various  stations,  the  party  mustered  at  Bray  at  half-past 
eight  a.  m.  to  the  number  of  twenty,  whence  they  proceeded  by  rail  to  Rathdrum, 
which  was  reached  at  half-past  nine  a.m.,  where  a  waggonette  and  cars 
were  in  readiness.  The  first  halt  was  at  Clara  Bridge,  which  afforded  several 
picturesque  bits.  After  a  brief  delay  a  move  was  made  for  Laragh,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  views  were  obtained;  while  some  hastened  on  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  to  be  followed  at  more  leisure  by  the  rest.  Here  the  party 
scattered  in  various  directions,  the  lakes,  Paulanass  Waterfall,  and  the  ruins 
dividing  the  attractions,  till  at  five  p.m.  all  reassembled  at  Mr.  Marshall's 
hotel  for  dinner.  The  return  journey  was  commenced  at  half-past  six, 
reaching  Rathdrum  at  eight  p.  m. ,  and  Dublin  about  ten  p.  m.  A  statistical 
l'eturn  showed  eighteen  operators,  whose  cameras  (nineteen  in  number)  ranged 
from  14  x  12  to  4£  x  3j  in  size.  One  hundred  and  fifty  fine  exposures  were 
made,  two  of  the  number  working  wholly  or  in  part  on  paper  negatives. 
There  was  thus  an  average  of  nearly  nine  pictures  a-head,  no  bad  result.  All 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  day’s  outing. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  July  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, — Mr.  J.  Merry  occu¬ 
pying  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business,  a  paper  on  The  Ilydroquinone  Developer  [see  page 
439],  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Bolden,  who  showed  some  interesting  negatives,  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  this  developer.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Bolden. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the  North  Stafford  Amateur 
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Photographic  Association,  asking  the  Derby  Society  to  meet  them  at  Tutbury. 
It  was  decided  to  do  so  on  Saturday,  July  1.8. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  Bowring,  Joseph  Dean,  and  J.  S.  Huson  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

A  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  the  17th  ultimo,  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street,  Mr.  Heather  in  the  chair.  _ 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  following  donation,  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Versailles  Photographic  Society. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  the  following  formulae  for  a 
reducer.  Alum  sat.  sol.,  five  ounces;  water,  five  ounces;  bleaching  powder, 
two  drachms ;  mix  and  filter  before  using.  This,  Mr.  Heather  said,  he  could 
recommend. 

The  following  photographs  were  then  shown  : — Mr.  Crooks,  The  presentation 
prints  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Association  ;  Mr.  Loader,  drop-shutter 
views  of  the  Thames  Valley  Yachting  Club  Regatta,  and  other  views  on  the 
Thames;  the  Hon.  Secretary,  thirty  Australian  views;  Mr.  Brook,  series  of 
views  in  North  Wales,  his  photographs  from  the  late  Amateur  Exhibition  in 
London,  and  two  copies  of  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  Amalfi  and 
Jeune  Fille  d  la  Source,  by  Messrs.  Braun  and  Co  ;  Dr.  Garton,  a  drop-shutter 
view  of  Market  Place  at  Ashbourne,  and  views  in  neighbourhood. 

While  examining  the  drop-shutter  views,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  he 
preferred  a  thickly  coated  plate  for  shutter  work  ;  the  majority  of  the  plates 
in  the  market  are  far  too  thinly  coated. 

Mr.  Brook  was  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  section  this  season  took  place  in  Knowsley 
Park,  on  Whit  Monday,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Brook,  favoured  by 
fine  weather.  Some  highly  satisfactory  pictures  were  obtained  of  the  Hall, 
boathouse,  swans,  and  other  objects  of  interests.  Messrs.  R.  G.  Brook, 
D.  Thomason,  Dr.  Garton,  W.  Gaudy  and  T,  Sherlock,  showed  the  views  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  closed, 

- - -  ♦ — - - 
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July  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Inauguration 
of  Statue  to  Nicephore  Niepce  at  Chalons-sur-Saone. — On  the  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Soda  Developer. — Instantaneous  Shutter,  by  M.  Calame. 
— Presentation  of  Proofs,  by  M.  Londe  (Balloon  Photography). — 
A  Portable  Background,  by  M.  Jonte. — MM,  Damry  and  Leduc,  an 
Instantaneous  Shutter. — Red  Incandescent  Lamps  for  the  Labo¬ 
ratory. — Hydrogen  Gas  at  a  Cheap  Rate. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  3rd  inst., — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair.  The 
President  then  informed  the  members  that  at  last  honour  had  been  given 
to  Nidpce,  and  gave  a  rapid  history  of  how  the  proposition  was  made  to  the 
Government  for  a  statue  as  far  back  as  1852,  but  had  always  been  post¬ 
poned  for  political  and  other  reasons  until  Sunday,  the  20th  of  last  June, 
when  the  pretty  little  town  of  Chalons,  so  admirably  situated  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Saone,  the  quays  of  which  were  formerly  so  animated  by 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  business,  once  more  woke  up  from  its  torpor  to 
give  honour  to  one  of  its  children,  the  inventor  of  photography,  the 
celebrated  Nicephore  Niepce.  The  festival  brought  thousands  into  the 
now  silent  streets  (in  which  the  grass  may  be  seen  peeping  out  above  the 
stones),  all  joyful  that  at  last  honour  had  been  awarded  to  the  most 
beautiful  invention  of  modern  times.  Nicephore  Niepce  was  not  a  rich 
man  ;  he  lived  poor  and  unknown,  and  very  nearly  lost  the  honour  of 
the  inventor  of  photography.  Justice  has  at  last  been  rendered  to  his 
memory.  A  bronze  statue,  work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Guillaume,  now 
ornament  the  borders  of  the  Saone.  The  inventor  is  represented  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  sun,  his  left  hand  leaning  upon  a  camera  holding  his 
first  heliographic  proof  (a  portrait  of  Cardinal  d’Amboise),  his  right  hand 
indicates  that  he  had  obtained  this  result  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
camera ;  the  statue  is  another  chef  d' oeuvre  of  the  eminent  sculptor.  The 
morning  was  dull  and  cloudy,  but  at  noon  the  sun  shone  most  brilliantly, 
and  many  instantaneous  proofs  were  taken  of  the  proceedings ;  these 
proofs  were  handed  round  to  the  members,  and  were  very  much  admired. 
M.  Davanne  gave  a  lecture  after  the  ceremony.  M.  Bardy  made  a 
speech  as  representative  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  ceremony  was  a  complete  success.  The  French  have  now 
statues  to  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  next  September  to  Poitevin,  of  which 
the  subscriptions  have  been  international ;  will  not  the  English  do  some¬ 
thing  to  honour  such  men  as  Talbot,  &c.,  &c.,  and  see  what  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  from  France  in  aid  of  such  a  lovable  undertaking. 
Honour  to  great  men  is  an  emulation  to  all.  Alas  !  ’tis  after  the  grave 
has  closed  over  them,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  that  their  services 
to  their  country,  or  to  humanity,  are  thought  of,  and  then  it  has  the 
appearance  of  satisfying  national  pride  and  the  vain  glory  of  certain 
citizens. 

M.  Audra  made  some  observations  on  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda 
development.  M,  Balagny  coincided  with  these  remarks.  M,  Chalot  pre¬ 


sented  some  instantaneous  proofs,  10^  x  8^,  developed  by  the  process 
described  on  page  381 ;  these  gentlemen  were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  tills  developer. 

M.  Calame  presented  a  very  novel  instantaneous  shutter,  opening  from 
and  shutting  at  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  principle  being  the  employment 
of  a  parallel  rule  or  rules.  I  do  not  think  this  idea  has  yet  been  taken  up  ; 
it  appears  very  good  because  it  does  not  require  very  much  room,  and, 
perhaps,  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  centro 
of  the  lens. 

M.  Londe  presented  the  Society  with  five  proofs  made  from  a  balloon 
which  left  Paris  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  last  month  ;  two  were  very  good, 
the  three  others  were  not  very  clear.  Balloon  photography  is  now  getting 
into  fashion  here,  and  M.  Gaston  Tissandier,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
made  an  ascent  on  purpose  to  experiment  with  photography.  Ho 
took  with  him  a  young  amateur,  M.  J.  Ducom,  who  had  charge  of  the 
photographic  apparatus.  This  consisted  of  an  ordinary  tourist  camera, 
7  x  5,  on  which  was  fixed  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  fourteen -inch  focus 
bearing  an  instantaneous  shutter,  which  would  give  an  exposure  of  ,v  of 
a  second.  The  camera  was  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  cradle  of  the 
balloon,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  could  be  made  to  take  a  horizontal  or 
perpendicular  position  at  will.  The  sliding  frame  was  marked  for  the 
different  distances  from  500  to  1000  metres.  M.  Tissandier  informed  the 
operator  the  height  which  had  been  attained;  the  camera  was  adjusted  to 
this  height,  the  dark  slide  was  opened,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired  when 
about  670  metres  just  over  the  great  drapers’  establishment  called  “  Le 
Bon  Marche  ;”  and  a  second  shot  was  fired  just  as  they  were  passing 
over  Notre  Dame,  but  this  was  missed,  and  a  part  of  the  island  St.  Louis 
was  seized  and  made  not  only  one  of  the  best  photographic  views  from  a 
balloon  I  ever  saw,  but  an  artistic  picture  successful  in  every  way ;  in 
fact,  if  the  balloon  had  been  stopped  in  this  position  by  the  will  of  the 
inmates  it  could  not  have  been  more  harmonious  as  a  picture.  The 
quays,  baths,  boats,  carriages,  are  all  distinctly  visible.  Two  steamboats 
make  up  the  effect  by  the  luminosity  of  the  ripples  caused  by  the  paddle- 
wheels,  while  all  the  other  part  of  the  river,  as  seen  from  the  balloon, 
appears  of  a  dark  hue,  the  water,  when  agitated,  makes  a  brilliant  effect, 
and  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  photographic  image  ;  this  image  was  taken 
at  an  altitude  of  605  metres.  I  bear  more  upon  this  proof  because  it  is 
the  best  of  the  five  ;  so  sharp  indeed  is  this  negative  that  coils  of  cord  can 
be  seen  on  board  a  barge  as  well  as  people  on  the  quays  ;  the  chimneys  of 
the  houses  can  even  be  counted.  Another  photographic  negative  was 
obtained  at  an  altitude  of  800  metres,  in  which  the  celebrated  prison 
“  La  Roquette”  can  be  distinguished.  Another  shot  was  made  just  when 
leaving  Paris  ;  at  a  height  of  820  metres  the  fortifications  of  Paris  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  Two  other  negatives  were  obtained  in  going  over  a 
country  village. 

M.  Ducom,  from  whom  I  had  this  information,  said  that  he  did  not 
experience  any  difficulty ;  no  more,  said  he,  than  taking  a  landscape 
view ;  the  only  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  when  taking  the  image  to 
remain  very  still  indeed,  so  that  the  cradle  cannot  shake  about,  as  this 
oscillation  will  destroy  sharpness.  The  motion  of  the  balloon  does 
not  affect  sharpness.  During  the  four  hours  the  balloon  only  turned 
about  four  times  upon  its  axis  as  it  were.  M.  Ducom  was  enchanted 
with  his  voyage,  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  clouds  was  such 
a  sight  as  can  only  be  seen  from  a  balloon.  The  “  spectre  du  Brocken  ” 
was  seen,  and  an  attempt  made  to  photograph  it,  but  without  avail.  The 
atmosphere  of  France  is  particularly  favourable  for  balloon  photography, 
and  it  is  something  astonishing  that  no  effort  has  been  made  before 
M.  Tissandier  undertook  this  excursion  at  his  own  expense ;  he  has 
gained  the  honour,  therefore,  of  success  well  merited  in  every  respect. 

M.  Jonte  exhibited  a  very  useful  addition  to  an  amateur’s  kit,  that  is,  a 
portable  background.  This  background  is  intended  for  outdoor  portraiture, 
and  consists  of  a  large  piece  of  tinted  cloth  rolled  upon  two  sticks.  A 
strong  three-legged  stand  is  now  set  on  the  ground,  and  instead  of  the 
central  screw  to  fix  a  camera,  a  hole  is  made  through  which  passes  a 
kind  of  broom-handle,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  cross  piece  of  iron  bearing 
two  steel  hooks.  The  background  is  fixed  to  these  hooks,  and  is  hoisted 
to  whatever  height  may  be  required. 

Messrs.  Damry  and  Leduc  presented  their  rapid  shutter,  which  consists 
of  an  oilcloth  band,  perforated  by  two  holes.  The  band  goes  over  two 
rollers,  one  of  which  contains  a  spring.  When  the  instrument  is  wound 
up,  the  two  holes  pass  one  before  the  other  in  opposite  directions,  and 
uncover  the  lens,  after  the  manner  of  several  commercial  shutters.  The 
only  inconvenience  in  this  shutter  is  its  thickness  and  its  size,  which  pre¬ 
vent  it  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lens  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 
diaphragms.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  shutters  upon  the  principle  of  a 
central  opening  must  never  be  placed  either  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  the 
lens,  but  must  be  adapted  to  work  in  room  and  place  of  the  diaphragms  ; 
great  rapidity  can  thus  be  attained  with  a  minimum  of  shock. 

In  a  letter  on  the  electric  exhibition,  I  wrote  on  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  lighting  up  our  dark-rooms  by  means  of  incandescent  lamps, 
and  asked  our  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Swan,  to  experiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  by  manufacturing  his  celebrated  lamps  in  red,  yellow,  or  green 
glass.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  half  a  dozen  incandescent  lamps 
from  that  gentleman  last  week  ;  but  now  here  is  the  difficulty.  Although 
I  have  in  my  dry-plate  manufactory  in  Paris  a  one-horse  gas-engine,  I 
have  not  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  and  should  be  most  thankful  to  any 
of  my  readers  to  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  cheap  and,  above  all,  a 
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good  one,  powerful  enofTgh  to  light  up  six  incandescent  lamps  or  charge  a 
series  of  accumulators.  I  will  then  experiment  if  perchance  we  can  have 
a  powerful  non-actinic  light  in  our  preparing  or  developing  rooms,  which 
will  be  a  boon  to  many. 

In  this  century  of  invention,  of  balloon  excursions,  of  artificial  lighting, 
a  great  want  has  been  felt  of  a  cheap  means  of  producing  hydrogen 
gas.  A  great  hope  is  felt  here  that  MM.  Hembert  and  Henry  have 
succeeded  in  a  practical  manner  in  producing  hydrogen  from  water  by 
decomposing  steam.  The  latest  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
these  chemists  appear  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  They  proceed  as 
follows : — Steam  is  generated,  and  it  is  then  superheated  to  “  dissociation” 
by  making  it  pass  through  a  retort  filled  with  incandescent  coke.  The  steam 
is  decomposed,  and  two  gases  are  formed — hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide 
in’equal  volumes.  This,  mixture  passes  into  another  red-hot  retort  where 
a  jet  of  steam,  mixes  with,  it,  and  acts  upon  the  oxide  of  carbon,  and 
transforms  it  into,  carbonic  acid.  The  hydrogen  which  is  produced  by 
this  second  operation  added  to  the  other  already  manufactured  makes 
about  3200  cubic  metres  of  hydrogen  per  ton  of  coke  employed. 

The  hydrogen  is  purified  and  cleansed  of  carbonic  acid  by  passing  it 
through  lime-water,  which  absorbs  with  avidity  the  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
the  other  free  and  pure.  A  society  is  being  formed  in  order  to  build  up  a 
large  manufactory  for  the  supply  of  this  gas,  not  only  for  experimental 
purposes,  but  also  for  cooking  and  lighting  our  abodes.  When  we;  con¬ 
sider  that  the  chief  expense  is  only  coke  for  the  retorts  and  generation  of 
steam,  this  probably  will  be  set  aside  sooner  or  later  by  making  the  coke 
of  the  retorts  generate  the  supply  of  steam,  and  we  shall  have,  sooner  or 
later,  a  purer  and  more  uniform  gas  to  light  up  our  dwellings  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  July  6th,  1885, 


WALTER  B.  WOODBURY  FUND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  add  to  the  grateful  obligation  I  feel  for  your 
kindness  the  further  favour  of  allowing  me  to  publish  in  your  columns 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  chairman  of  the 
above  fund. — I  am,  yours,  &g.,  W.  B.  Woodbury. 

Java  House,  Manor  Road,  South  Norwood, 

July  7th,  1885. 

[Copy.] 

To  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  through  you  to  return  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  spontaneous  efforts  on  my  behalf. 

To  you  as  chairman,  the  treasurer,  and  the  honorary  secretary,  my  thanks 
are  especially  due  for  your  arduous  and  unremitting  exertions, 

The  treasurers’  labours  have  been  performed  with  that  care  and  promptitude 
for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

I  must  also  thank  the  photographic  press  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  aided  the  committee,  and  for  their  announcements  of  the 
proceedings. 

And  last  but  not  least,  I  must  thank  my  friends,  and  the  members  of  the 
different  photographic  societies,  and  the  subscribers  generally,  for  their 
generous  response  to  your  appeal,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  materially  restoring  my  health  and  strength. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  truly,  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Java  House,  Manor  Road ,  South  Nonoood,  July  6th,  1885. 


DEVELOPING  FORMULA]. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  formula  for  developer  given  in  Mr.  Barnes’  com¬ 
munication  appearing  in  your  issue  of  3rd  instant,  no  solvent  is  named 
for  solution  A.  Will  you  kindly  supply  this  omission  in  your  next  issue. 
I  conjecture  it  to  be  water  ten  ounces. 

While  on  the  subject  of  developing  formulae,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  formula  No.  1,  in  your  issue  of  March  27  last, 
wherein  the  use  is  directed  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphite  oi 
soda,  and  one-thirty-second  of  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  four  grains  oi 
pyro  and  two  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Surely  there  is  a  misprint  here, 
as,  according  to  the  directions,  each  ounce  of  actual  developing  solution 
would  contain  about  seven  and  a-half  minims  of  nitric  acid. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  strength  of  acid,  but  my  chemist  supplied  me 
with  “acid  nitric  pur.  s.g.  1,420,”  which  by  the  tables  I  see  should 
contain  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  liquid  acid,  s.g-  1"5.  Perhaps  this 
is  boo  strong.  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  a  Stupid  Amateur. 

Bnshngton,  Bristol,  July  6,  1885. 


Discover  Faults  in  a  Picture.— There  are  two  excellent  ways 
ilirmin-i!  weakness  111  a  picture  you  have  in  hand.  One  is  to  look  at 

,  Magnifying  glass,  which  enlarges  and  makes  its  shortcomings  mo: 
S  LJ  rfJi016*  0  reve*se  in  a  mirror.  The  latter  is  an  old  and  ev 
LTw!v£i?’  for  th®  e,ye  becomes  so  accustomed  to  looking  at  a  thing  : 
hpconiM  ft-noT*  ce.a®es  i°  be  critical.  The  moment  the  picture  is  reversed 

,  reveal  mue,cases  0llt  of  ten  errors  hitherto  unnotict 

teveai  themselves,— The  Picture  and  Art  Trade, 


iBxcJancje  (ftolumm 


Two  dipping  baths  and  dippers,  84  x  64,  one  wooden  case  to  fit  either,  one  being 
the  best  make,  glass,  and  both  hew. — Address,  J.  R.  Haggakty,  23,  Ilbert- 
street,  Plymouth. 

I  will  exchange  magneto-electric  machine,  in  thorough  condition,  powerful,  in 
mahogany  box,  complete,  for  a  cabinet  lens. —Address,  Thomas  Teague, 
Photographer,  Mr.  Almond’s  Yard,  Street,  Bridgwater. 

Two-lens  Victoria  camera,  nearly  new,  750  carte  mounts  all  clean,  150  sheets 
albumenised  paper;  exchange  for  microscope,  lathe,  or  anything  useful. — • 
Address,  W.  Sharpe,  Market-place,  Madeley,  Salop. 

I  will  exchange  a  posing  chair,  by  Cussons,  rising  back,  in  fair  condition,  for 
rustic  stile  and  grass  mat ;  or  would  give  a  cameo  press  for  cabinets  and 
cartes. — Address,  H.  Kruger,  Northumberland-street,  Huddersfield. 

I  will  exchange  a  beautifully-japanned  oil  colour  box,  quite  new,  filled  with  oil 
tubes,  sable  hog  hair  brushes,  pallette  knife,  &.C.,  for  studio  camera  stapd  or 
anything  useful  in  photograjrhy. — Address,  Photo,  100,  Wigan-lane,  Wigan. 

Wanted,  copying  camera,  studio  furniture,  screen,  printing  frames  (quartei- 
and  half-plate),  and  other  apparatus  ;  will  give  good  value  in  new  and  second¬ 
hand  backgrounds.  —  Address,  J.  Dean,  Brook  House,  Clough,  Golcar, 
Huddersfield. 

I  will  exchange  an  alpenstock  stand,  large  size  (Watson),  cost  25s.,  and  7£x5 
burnisher,  cost  30s.  second-hand,  for  good  landscape  lens,  8  to  84  inches 
focus ;  also  the  Photographic  Nexus  for  1884  for  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  the  same  year.— Address,  A.  Berrington,  Ebbw  Yule, 
Monmouthshire. 

Wanted,  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1880,  Abney’s 
Photography  with  Emulsions ,  Ross  or  Dallineyer  rapid  rectilinear,  about 
eight  inches  focus  ;  have  to  offer,  gem  camera  with  four  lenses,  Voiglitlander 
portrait  lens  for  5x4,  rapid  portrait  lens  for  quarter-plate,  quite  new.— 
Address,  J.  W.  Hunter,  Albert-place,  Stockton. 

Surplus  stock  for  exchange  : — Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  will  cover 
8x5  plate  ;  Vogel  instantaneous  doublet,  covers  circle  four  inches  diameter  ; 
mahogany  and  ebonite  drop  shutter  for  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens ; 
fiutina,  two  octaves,  on  pedal  stand,  good  as  new,  cost  over  £5  ;  photograph 
sent.  For  anything  of  equal  value  in  artistic  backgrounds  or  posing  acces¬ 
sories.— Address,  A.  Maddison,  Artist,  Huntingdon. 

- * - 

Anstoers  to  fflomsponlrentsf. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

George  Dear,  4,  Hereford-street,  Sheffield. — Instantaneous  Photograph  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor  entering  the  Manufactcrry  of  Messrs. 
Walker  A  Halls,  Sheffield. 

David  Bordley,  Newport-road,  Stafford. — Photograph  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Stafford  [Exterior). 

Received,— J.  C.  Cox,— In  our  next. 

W.  F.  K.  Stock.— The  idea  is  old.  There  is  one  exhibited  in  the  Inventions 
Exhibition. 

R.  C.  Clubb. — One  part  of  the  eau  de  javelle  to  twelve  of  wrater  is  a  good 
strength  to  employ. 

Ignoramus. — You  had  better  consult  a  solicitor.  We  never  give  an  opinion  on 
purely  legal  matters. 

F.  D.  (Handswortlr). — See  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  William  Brooks  on 
page  494  of  our  volume  for  1883. 

G.  H,  R. — The  caloscopic  lens  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  orthographic  or 
orthoscopic.  The  back  lens  in  each  is  a  dispersing  one. 

A.  Z.—  Regrind  the  glass  with  the  finest  emery  you  can  procure.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  the  grinding  you  may  obtain  almost  any  degree  of  fineness. 

W.  A.  B. — Why  not  employ  gelatino-bromide  paper  for  the  enlargement  in¬ 
stead  of  iodised  paper !  In  some  respects  it  will  answer  your  requirements 
better. 

Hereford. — The  markings  on  the  margins  of  the  plates  are  caused  by  the  slips 
of  paper  with  which  they  are  separated  in  the  packing.  It  is  no  unusual 
circumstance. 

W.  King. — Yes,  decidedly.  The  hypo  fixing  bath  is  well  worth  saving  for  the 
silver  it  contains.  Precipitate  the  silver  as  sulphide  with  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phide  of  potassium — liver  of  sulphur. 

Bromo. — Hesitate  before  rushing  to  the  Patent  Office  with  any  methods  of 
colouring  photographs  from  the  back.  The  changes  which  have  been  rung  on 
this  method  of  colouring  are  truly  surprising. 

T.  A.  B.  (Leeds).— The  chalky  lights  are  caused  by  the  negative  being  over¬ 
intensified.  It  can  be  materially  improved  with  a  little  trouble.  Read  the 
leading  article  on  the  subject  in  a  previous  issue. 

Vernon. — We  do  not  know  who  supplies  a  pink-tinted  readv-sensitised  paper 
from  which  the  tint  will  not  fade  with  a  prolonged  exposure  to  light  in  an 
outside  show-case.  We  doubt  if  such  a  thing  can  be  supplied. 

F.  J.  Bennett  (Burhi,  India). — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  firm,  nor 
have  we  even  heard  of  them.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Post  Office 
Directory,  so  we  conclude  the  firm  is  not  in  business  in  London. 

Soudan. — Each  of  the  processes  is  described  in  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  The  work  is  now  out  of  print,  but  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  at  some  of  the  second-hand  booksellers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Strand, 
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J.  Fielding. — If  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  in  the  condition  you  describe,  our 
advice  as  to  its  treatment  is,  throw  it  away  at  once.  It  is  not  a  good  sample, 
otherwise  it  would  not  behave  as  it  does.  It  certainly  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  recrystallising. 

A  Country  Photographer. — If  you  cannot  succeed  in  constructing  a  print¬ 
washing  apparatus  from  your  own  design  refer  to  page  482  of  our  volume  for 
last  year.  There  you  will  find  one  described  that  is  easily  constructed  and 
very  efficient  in  operation. 

F.  I).  (Madras).— If  benzole  or  ether  will  not  remove  the  grease-spots,  nothing 
will.  We  fear,  however,  if  you  succeed  in  extracting  the  oil,  that  the  prints 
will  retain  marks  of  unequal  toning,  owing  to  greasiness  of  the  paper. 
However,  the  experiment  is  easily  made. 

Embryo. — The  negative  sent  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  photolithography.  The 
lines  must  be  quite  transparent,  bare  glass,  in  fact,  and  the  other  portions 
very  much  denser  than  you  have  made  them.  Probably  the  plates  you  are 
using  will  not  yield  this  character  of  negative. 

T.  Powell. — If  you  hold  the  copyright  in  the  photograph,  and  it  has  been 
legally  secured,  you  certainly  can  proceed  against  the  artist  who  has  painted 
a  picture  from  it,  and  doubtless  secure  a  conviction.  The  penalty  is  ten 
‘  pounds,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  picture,  together  with  the  cost  of  the 
*  proceedings. 

E.  C. — Increased  sensitiveness  means  extra  care  and  skill  in  all  the  operations 
of  plate  making.  Consequently,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  manu¬ 
facturers  make  an  extra  charge  for  plates  of  extra  sensitiveness,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  may  be  no  more  for  one  class  of 
plates  than  the  other. 

AsriRANT.- — In  your  first  essays  in  carbon  tissue  making  you  cannot  do  better 
than  employ  the  moist  water  colours  sold  in  tubes  by  the  artists’  colourmen. 
This  colour  is  always  finely  ground,  and  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well. 
These  colours  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  you  will  not  require  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  to  commence  your  experiments  with. 

Youngacre. — We  regret  we  cannot  assist  you.  Your  best  plan,  no  doubt, 
will  be  to  advertise  your  requirements  in  some  of  the  Colonial  papers.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  most  of  the  Colonies  are  well  stocked  with  photo¬ 
graphers,  many  of  whom  are  of  a  very  high  class.  Quite  as  high  a  standard 
of  proficiency  is  required  in  the  Colonies  as  in  England.  It  may  be  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  before  starting. 

C.  Rose. — The  only  plan  we  can  suggest  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are  fading  so  rapidly,  is  to  keep  them  thoroughly  dry,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  We  certainly 
should  not  recommend  you  to  iron  them  with  a  hot  iron,  neither  should  we 
advise  you  to  rewash  them  now  that  they  are  so  far  gone.  Why  not  make 
copies  of  them  before  it  is  too  late  ?  They  will  doubtless  still  copy  fairly 
well. 

J.  G.  Braden. — You  do  not  say  the  form  of  the  lens  in  question.  If,  as 
we  surmise,  it  is  one  of  the  “ rapid”  type,  nine  and  half  inches  appears  a 
somewhat  short  focus  to  cover  a  whole  plate  with  the  full  opening.  Whole- 
plate  lenses  of  this  class  usually  have  a  focus  of  about  eleven  inches,  but 
they  will  rarely  define  sharply  to  the  edges  of  the  plate  unless  they  are 
stopped  down  more  or  less.  They  will  usually  cover  the  half-plate  with  the 
full  opening— at  least,  those  of  our  best  makers  will. 

C.  J.  P. — We  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  anything  in  the  water  supplied  by 
your  water  company  which  would  cause  the  prints  to  fade  so  quickly.  This 
you  can  only  determine  by  dividing  a  batch  of  prints  into  two  portions  and 
washing  one  lot  in  the  water  from  the  mains  and  the  other  in  that  drawn  from 
another  source  ;  then  keep  the  prints  and  see  if  there  is  any  difference.  This 
will  not  take  long  if  the  prints  fade  as  rapidly  as  you  say.  In  the  meantime 
we  advise  you  turn  your  attention  to  some  other  cause  for  the  fading  than 
the  water. 

- - - 

The  late  Alderman  Nottage. — It  is  announced  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Nottage,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
is  to  be  convei'ted  into  a  joint-stock  concern. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  July  15,  will  be  Copying  Oil  Paintings  and  Engravings. 
The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Edgware.  Trains  from  King’s 
Cross  Suburban  at  2.7  p.m. 

Exciting  Balloon  Adventure  in  Hyde  Park.— Shortly  after  four  o’clock 
on  Monday  afternoon,  the  few  persons  who  at  the  time  were  frequenting  Hyde 
Park  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  balloon  travelling  from  the  south¬ 
west,  and  descending  so  rapidly  as  to  occasion  a  feeling  of  apprehension. 
Fortunately  the  Row  was  quite  empty,  or  those  usually  frequenting  it  would 
have  received  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  sand  which  was  discharged  from  the  car. 
The  balloon  tore  its  way  through  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine,  and, 
descending  with  great  velocity,  fell  into  the  water  near  the  East  Bridge.  Here, 
in  a  state  of  partial  collapse,  it  drifted  too  and  fro,  the  car,  which  was  now  seen 
to  contain  two  gentlemen,  being  partially  submerged.  Ultimately  it  drifted  to 
the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  rolled  along  the  north  bank  for  about  sixty  yards, 
and  finally  left  the  water,  when  it  was  caught  by  the  crowd  which  had  now 
congregated.  Their  hold,  however,  proved  ineffectual.  The  balloon  rose, 
dashing  violently  against  the  boughs  of  some  trees,  and  for  a  few  moments  the 
position  of  the  occupants  was  extremely  perilous.  The  crowd  held  on  manfully 
to  the  ropes,  and  by  dextrous  handling  on  the  part  of  the  aeronauts,  the  balloon 
became  less  inflated,  and  was  finally  pulled  down  in  the  roadway  near  the 
bridge.  The  aeronauts  were  much  shaken,  and  in  a  drenched  condition,  but 
were  otherwise  uninjured,  and  the  balloon  escaped  with  a  rent  in  it  about  a 
foot  square.  It  transpired  that  the  balloon  left  Lillie  Bridge  Grounds  at  a 
quarter  past  four,  the  occupants  being  Mr.  William  Dale,  of  Plaistow,  and  Mr. 
0.  Y.  Shadbolt,  of  Chislehurst,  who  were  said  to  be  the  joint  owners  of  the 
balloon,  which  is  called  the  “  Monarch.”  Mr.  Shadbolt,  who  is  an  aerial  photo¬ 
grapher  as  well  as  an  amateur  balloonist,  ascended  with  the  intention  of  taking 
photographs,  but  the  balloon  immediately  gave  indications  of  some  defect, 
never  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  1,500  feet,  and  it  eventually  descended  as 
described. — Morning  Mail. 


Hypo  in  Gelatine  Negatives.  —  When  is  the  'hypo  out  of  gelatine 
negatives?  was  asked  from  the  question-box,  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society.  This  important  question  got  but  few  answers,  and  those  but  “ill 
digested.”  The  writer  has  for  guide,  namely,  plates  that  develope  and  fix  quick, 
hypo  washes  out  of  quickly.  Plates  slow  in  developing  and  very  sl«»w  in 
fixing  will  be  very  slow  in  having  the  hypo  washed  out — in  fact,  with  such 
plates  one  is  never  sure  that  the  hypo  is  ever  got  rid  of.  Such  plates  give  up 
the  hypo  better  by  soaking  than  being  washed  directly  under  tin-  tap.  Hypo 
in  gelatine  negatives  is  not  so  destructive  as  in  collodion,  but  finally  will 
destroy  them.  I  have  negatives,  gelatine,  five  years  old,  that  have  hypo  in 
them,  and  yet  are  used  to  produce  good  prints  from  them.  The  test  whether 
hypo  is  out  of  any  gelatine  negative:  take  a  plate  that  has  been  given  the 
supposed  washing  to  rid  it  of  hypo,  put  it  on  a  levelling  stand,  cover  it  with 
water,  let  it  remain  there  some  twenty  minutes ;  now  pour  this  water  into  a 
weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  if  a  precipitate  is  produced,  the  plate 
has  not  been  sufficiently  washed  ;  if  the  mercury  solution  remains  clear,  one 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  hypo  is  out. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Action  for  Breach  of  Contract. — In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  the  appeal  case  of 
Gibson  v.  Bassano  was  heard  on  Wednesday  last.  This  was  an  action  by 
Joseph  Vincent  Gibson,  artist,  against  Alexandro  Bassano,  photographer,  Old 
Bond-street,  for  breach  of  contract  in  relation  to  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  Four-in-Hand  Club  in  Hyde  Park.  The  defendant  undertook  to  supply 
photographs  of  members  of  the  Club  and  their  friends,  and  the  plaintiff  was  to 
introduce  them  in  a  picture,  and  to  charge  £4  for  each  portrait.  There  were 
other  stipulations  in  the  contract,  but  ultimately,  owing  to  want  of  patronage 
for  the  picture,  which  was  to  contain  from  250  to  260  portraits,  but  for  which 
only  five  members  of  the  Club  and  their  friends  consented  to  sit,  the  painting 
was  never  completed.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  a  special  jury,  the 
plaintiff  recovered  £80  damages,  but  a  rule  was  obtained  to  enter  judgment  for 
the  defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence,  and  the 
learned  judge  had  misdirected  the  jury  as  to  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
under  the  contract.  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Morten  showed  cause  against 
the  rule  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones  supported  it.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  said  that  on  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  rule  had  been  obtained  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  must  be  affirmed,  and  the  rule  would  therefore  be 
discharged  with  costs. 

Phvtochromotypy. — Pliytochromotypy  is  a  process  of  producing  impres¬ 
sions  of  leaves  and  plants,  and  is  effected  as  follows  : — The  plant  is  first  dried 
and  flattened  by  pressure  between  unsized  paper,  or  it  may  be  done  rapidly 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  surface  to  be  copied  is  then  brushed  with  a  solution  of 
aniline  colour  in  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry,  which  will  take  place  very 
rapidly.  If  the  impression  is  to  be  taken  on  paper,  immerse  the  latter  in 
water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  remove  the  excess  by  pressing  between  blotting- 
paper.  Place  it  then  on  some  non-absorbent  surface,  and  apply  the  plant 
coloured  side  down  ;  place  over  it  a  sheet  of  strong  paper,  and  while  it  is  held 
securely  in  position  stamp  the  whole  surface  with  a  wad  of  cotton.  A  cold 
iron  may  be  lightly  passed  over  the  paper  instead  of  using  the  cotton,  and  if  a 
few  sheets  of  tissue-paper  are  interposed  between  the  paper  and  plant,  its 
outline  and  veins  principally  will  be  copied,  while  without  it  the  whole  surface 
may  be  impressed  on  the  paper.  If  the  paper  which  is  to  receive  the  im¬ 
pression  is  moistened  with  alcohol  instead  of  water,  the  impression  will  be 
brighter,  and  the  paper  will  retain  its  lustre  or  glaze  better.  If  a  very  light 
coating  of  glycerine  be  spread  upon  the  coloured  plant  when  perfectly  dry,  and 
the  excess  removed  by  unglazed  paper,  one  or  more  prints  may  be  immediately 
taken  upon  dry  paper  or  other  dry  surface.  If  the  print  shows  blots  when  a 
strong  colour  is  used,  pass  over  the  surface  with  a  pencil  with  a  solution  of 
saltpetre,  which  will  moderate  the  impression.  Different  parts  of  plants  may 
be  coloured  differently  to  conform  to  nature  or  individual  taste.  Defects  may 
be  touched  up  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  colour Amateur  Druggist. 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

In  the  practical  application  of  paper  as  a  substitute  forVlas; 
the  first  difficulty  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  ordinary  slides  in  us, 
with  the  latter.  It  is  quite  easy  to  expose  the  paper  behinc 
and  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  but  this  course  has  variou, 
objections.  In  the  first  place  arrangements  have  to  be  madi 
to  allow  for  the  difference  of  focus  caused  by  the  thickness  o: 
the  glass,  though  this  in  itself  is  not  a  serious  difficulty.  Ther 
under  certain  conditions  the  interposition  of  the  sheet  of  glass 
between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  film  may  become  objection, 
able,  while,  lastly,  the  employment  of  glass  at  all  is  undesirable. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  other  means  of  usino 
the  paper.  e 

For  home  use,  and  also  for  experimental  purposes  however 
e  glass  plate  may  be  used ;  the  paper,  being  cut  a  little 
larger  than  the  glass,  is  stretched  in  contact  with  the  latter 
with  its  sensitive  surface  outwards,  the  edges  being  folded  over 
and  the  plate  placed  in  the  rebate  of  the  dark  slide.  Here  the 
difficulties  of  alteration  of  focus  and  interposition  of  the  glass 
are  surmounted,  the  glass  serving  merely  to  support  the  paper. 
Another  plan  we  have  employed  successfully  for  plates  which 
are  to  be  developed  soon  after  exposure  is  to  soak  the  paper  in 
water  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  glass  plate,  draining  off  the 
superfluous  water.  We  have  even  carried  plates  so  “  mounted  ” 
during  a  day’s  excursion  in  extremely  hot  weather  with  the 
only  ill  result  that  the  moisture  caused  the  wood  work  of 
the  slides  to  swell,  and  so  caused  a  tendency  for  the  shutters 
to  “jam.” 

But  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  substitution  of  paper 
or  glass  the  latter  must  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  A  very 
good  plan,  especially  when  large  numbers  are  required,  recom¬ 
mended  first,  we  believe,  by  Air.  Warnerke,  is  to  make  the 
ffims  up  m  blocks,  after  the  manner  of  artists’  sketching  blocks, 
with  sheets  of  opaque  material  interposed,  the  whole  being 
ac  e  up  with  stout  card  or  thin  millboard.  In  this  manner, 
w  en  on  a  tour,  each  double  slide  will  carry  a  dozen  films,  and 
each  evening  the  exposed  ones  can  be  detached  and  fresh 
surfaces  laid  bare.  The  care  required  in  forming  the  blocks 
,  owever,  deter  any  but  the  manufacturer  with  proper 
app  lances  from  making  ;  while  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  films 
iom  impurities  in  the  opaque  material  interposed  between 
'V1  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  users, 
ettei  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  have  a  number  of  pieces  of  thin 
close-grained  wood,  such  as  pear,  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be 
iised,  that  is  to  say,  the  size  of  the  recess  in  the  dark-slide. 

o  11(T  !?£*  theSe  W°°den  “P^tes”  be  tipped  with  strong 
tohie  and  the  films  “squeegeed  ”  into  contact  a  nice  even  surface 


is  obtained ;  but  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  picture  is  lost 
m  detaching  the  paper,  and  moreover  the  edges  of  the  mounting 
board  require  constant  attention  in  order  to  remove  the  adherent 
glue  and  paper.  This  objection  is  of  less  importance  if  the 
paper  be  cut  larger  than  the  board,  and  glued  at  the  back ; 
but  we  prefer  to  dispense  with  the  glue  altogether  and,' 
making  the  board  fit  tolerably  closely  into  the  rebate  of 
the  slide,  employ  it  as  a  wedge  to  stretch  the  paper  into 
the  aperture. 

Another  plan  we  have  used  with  success  for  medium  sizes, 
consists  in  taking  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  card  or  millboard 
of  the  requisite  dimensions,  and  fixing  over  each  corner  a 
triangular  cap  of  thin  leather  or  other  material  after  the 
mannei  of  the  common  blotting  pads.  The  sheet  of  sensitive 
papei  will  thus  be  held  by  the  corners  onlv,  in  a  position 
sufficiently  flat  for  all  purposes  ;  the  thickness  of  the  corner 
caps  will  intervene  between  the  floor  of  the  rebate  and  the 
sensitive  surface,  but  the  alteration  of  focus  so  produced  will 
not  be  noticeable  except  under  very  special  conditions. 

Many  other  forms  of  framework,  stretcher,  or  envelope  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mechanically  inclined,  but  the  one 
just  described  is  for  Simplicity  the  most  satisfactory  one  we 
have  tried,  and  costs  very  little.  It  will  be  found  useful  for 
experiments,  but  for  practical  use  we  much  prefer  the  follow- 
ing  :  Take  an  ordinary  ferrotype  plate  cut  to  the  size  of  paper 
to  be  employed  with  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  added  to 
one  dimension.  Thus  for  a  10x8  negative  take  a  ferrotype 
pdate  10  x  8^.  Now  mark  lines  the  whole  length  of  the 
longer  way  of  the  plate,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from 
either  edge ;  fold  over  the  two  strips  each  three-sixteenths 
wide,  and  these  will  form  a  clip  at  either  side  of  the  plate  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  inserted,  and  so  the  sheet  is 
held  securely  in  position.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  papers  are 
accurately  cut  to  size,  otherwise,  if  too  large,  instead  of  lying 
flat  the  surface  will  bulge  out  and  spoil  the  focus ;  if  too  small, 
the  edges  of  the  sheet  will  be  insecurely  held.  Ferrotype 
plates  are  to  be  obtained,  we  believe,  up  to  14  x  10  in  size  ;  if 
larger  dimensions  are  necessary,  then  ordinary  tin  plate  may 
be  used,  in  which  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  varnish  it. 

Next  week  we  shall  close  with  brief  hints  on  the  manipulation 
of  paper  negatives. 

YVith  reference  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Holroyde’s  article  in  another 
column,  we  do  not  think  that  want  of  sharpness  can  be  charged 
against  gelatino-bromide  paper  negatives  ;  we  have  seen  results 
on  paper  quite  as  sharp  and  delicate  as  on  glass.  Mr.  Holroyde’s 
specimen  alluded  to,  is  scarcely  a  fair  one,  as  it  argues  rather 
against  his  contention  than  in  its  favour. 
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SUN  AND  AIR. 

We  would  call  attention  to  a  letter  from  Hr.  Hicks  in  our 
correspondence  columns,  as  it  depicts  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  work  of  that  gentleman  alone;  and 
it  is  strange  to  say,  the  actual  cause  of  the  defect  frequently 
remains,  as  in  his  case,  undiscovered  by  many  who  experience 
it.  His  letter  explains  briefly  the  appearance  of  the  defect,  of 
whose  cause  he  is  ignorant.  We  may  supplement  it  by  saying 
that  there  are  four  broad  lines,  faint,  yet  distinctly  traceable, 
starting  at  the  top  of  the  carte ,  running  downwards  at  a  slight 
angle  from  it,  and  slightly  spreading  as  they  arrive  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture.  The  assumption — particularly  to  an  old 
wet-plate  worker  familiar  with  streaks  and  stains — that  the 
chemicals  might  be  in  fault  is  quite  natural,  for  “the  stains ” 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  markings  produced  on  a 
wet-plate,  when,  with  developer  in  action,  it  is  incautiously 
raised  to  a  vertical  position  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  :  the 
surface  tension  of  the  fluid  causing  it  to  run  into  thin  streams, 
which  have  a  different  action  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
level,  and,  so,  the  streams  imprint  themselves  upon  the  film. 
No  such  cause,  however,  is  likely  to  occur  in  dry-plate  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  remedy  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  might  be 
difficult  for  one  who  saw  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  to 
read  the  puzzle,  but  once  seen  and  explained,  the  cause  is  self 
evident. 

It  is  simply  the  effect  of  what  we  have  termed  sun  and  air 
in  studios  of  a  certain  construction.  At  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  that  is  at,  and  about,  midsummer,  and  near  the  time  of 
noon,  the  sun  reaches  its  greatest  altitude,  and,  in  consequence, 
finds  its  way  into  many  studios  which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  it  never  penetrates.  If,  upon  those  particular  days 
the  sky  be  clouded,  or  sitters  be  infrequent  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  unusual  conditions,  and 
a  year  goes  by  with  nothing  of  an  exceptional  nature  to 
observe. 

If,  however,  midsummer  should  be  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
sitters  brisk — for,  be  it  observed,  the  picture  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  discussion  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  a  studio — the 
offect  will  be  felt,  and,  as  we  have  said,  difficulty  will  be  ex 
perienced  in  diagnosing  the  disease. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  passing 
between  himself  and  any  object  under  examination;  the 
floating  particles  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  become 
strongly  illuminated,  and  we  call  the  appearance  “sunbeams.” 
No  one,  of  the  slightest  experience,  would  think  of  taking  a 
portrait  where  sunbeams  strongly  played  directly  between 
camera  and  sitter ;  but  it  would  not  be  an  unlikely  occurrence 
for  the  beam  to  be  so  thin,  that  is  to  say,  for  only  a  narrow 
band  of  air  to  be  illuminated,  that  it  would  remain  undetected, 
and  the  only  noticeable  effect  would  be  a  slight  lowering  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  picture.  But,  when  in  a  studio  running  north 
and  south,  the  sun  was  almost  immediately  opposite  the 
camera,  when  at  its  greatest  elevation — at  noon — and  when 
the  window  frames,  or  bars,  ran  also  in  the  same  direction, 
from  camera  to  sitter,  then,  and  then  only  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  we  should  get  the  effect  described  in  Mr.  Hicks’  letter ; 
for  the  bars  would  prevent  a  portion  of  the  air  from  being 
illuminated,  so  the  appearance  would  be  presented  of  dark  bars 
passing  through  the  sunbeams,  and  the  effect  would  be  re¬ 
produced  upon  the  negative  greatly  marring  the  result  aimed 
at,  though,  under  other  conditions,  such  as  in  architectural 
photography,  and  so  on,  it  might  be  of  actual  utility  in  ob¬ 
taining  effects. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  for  the  effects  to  be  produced  so  many 
conditions  are  needed  that  many  studios  might  be  tried  before 
one  were  met  with  which  produced  them.  A  studio  rarely 
visited  by  sun  is  needed,  the  time  must  bo  midday  or  close 
upon  it,  the  period  of  the  year  midsummer,  and,  finally, 
the  sash  bars  must  run  in  a  certain  direction  relative  to  the 
sitter.  We  incline  to  believe  that  in  entering  thus  fully  into 
the  matter  we  shall  have  thrown  light  into  the  dark  corners  of 
a  neglected  subject. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  by  direct  measure¬ 
ment  and  calculation,  before  the  approach  of  midsummer, 
whether  any  studio  at  present  in  use,  or  one  about  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  would  be  liable  to  receive  the  sun’s  visit  in  this 
manner.  The  sun’s  altitude  when  at  the  highest  is  simply 
enough  found  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  subtract  the  latitude  of 
the  place  from  112^  degrees  to  ascertain  the  angular  height 
from  the  horizon  :  thus,  London  having  in  round  numbers 
51^  degrees  of  latitude  we  need  only  subtract  them  from  112^ 
to  find  that  the  sun  is  at  an  angle  of  01  degrees  from  the 
horizon  when  at  its  highest  point.  If,  then,  the  height  cf  the 
highest  object  at,  or  behind,  the  south  end  of  the  studio  be  put 
down  on  paper  to  scale,  a  line  drawn  from  it  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  of  61  degrees  with  the  ground  or  base  line,  the  lens  will 
take  cognisance  of  sunbeams  if  it  pass  to  the  north  of  the  point 
indicated  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  on  the  floor,  or  will 
have  no  sunbeams  to  spoil  its  view  of  the  sitter  if  it  keep  to 
the  south  of  that  line. 

The  principle  thus  enunciated  for  a  given  position  of  a  studio 
are  of  course  applicable  in  a  contrary  manner  when  it  runs  in 
an  opposite  direction,  but  the  principle  remains  unchanged,  and 
it  needs  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  using  rule 
and  compass  to  enable  anyone  to  plan  for  himself  a  building 
which  shall  not  permit  the  sun’s  rays  in  this  manner  to  play 
upon  the  air  of  the  room. 

In  practice  it  would  be  found  that  a  room  so  built  would 
need  to  be  of  too  lofty  proportions  to  be  very  practicable,  and 
it  would  be  very  much  better,  where  free  choice  existed,  to  build 
it  against  another  tall  building  which  should  form  a  sun  screen. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done — perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases 
— there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  erect  screens  of  one  kind 
or  another,  external  or  internal.  In  the  first  studio  where  we 
saw  this  effect  of  bands  produced  its  direction  was  north  and 
south,  and  the  sunbeams  were  got  rid  of  by  erecting  a  flat 
structure  of  boards  at  the  north  end.  Such  of  the  sun’s 
rays  as  passed  over  the  roofs  of  the  lofty  buildings  at  the 
south  were  received  upon  these  boards  and  the  whole  of  the 
atmosphere  between  sitter  and  lens  was  free  from  direct  solar 
illumination. 

In  lieu  of  opaque  screen,  it  is  obvious  that  such  as  were  semi¬ 
transparent  only  could  be  utilised ;  indeed  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  would  not  be  superior.  The  glass  could  be 
painted  white  for  the  season,  or  movable  screens  of  trans¬ 
lucent  material  employed  when  requisite.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
now  to  enter  into  a  disputation  upon  screens.  We  merely 
describe  the  cause  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  frequently  inexplicable  defect  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  even  less  common  than  it  used  to  be,  now 
that  full-length  pictures  have  given  way  to  half-lengths,  and 
cameras  in  consequence  are  used  so  much  nearer  to  the  sitter 
as  to  avoid  being  troubled  by  the  sun  or  the  air.  Still  we 
feel  sure  that  in  elucidating  the  cause  of  the  evil  for  our 
correspondent’s  benefit,  we  shall  do  equal  service  to  many 
other  of  our  readers. 
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Y  e_  have  before  us  a  carte  portrait  which  to  the  eye  presents  no 
speaa!  feature  to  direct  attention  to  it,  being  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  ordinary  every-day  work.  Its  interest  is  found  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Spence,  of  Lerwick 
Shetland  who  writes  concerning  it  as  follows:  “The  enclosed  was 
taken  at  half-past  ten  p.m.  on  the  26th  June  by  daylight,  outside  in  a 
garden :  exposure,  fifteen  seconds.  Dallmeyer  lens,  full  aperture  on 
extra  rapid  Britannia  plate,  dark,  cloudy  sky.  There  is  no  retouching  or 
modelling  of  the  negative,  and  had  the  subject  not  been  so  dark  skinned 
Yc  ,  the  negative  would  have  been  as  good  as  taken  at  ten  a.m.  The 
ig  t  here  is  never  so  dark  but  one  can  read  a  paper  at  twelve  midnight  ” 
TV  e  have  heard  of  photographs  of  the  midnight  sun  taken  in  much 
higher  latitudes,  but  this,  we  fancy,  is  the  first  time  such  a  picture  has 
been  by  daylight  within  the  British  Islands. 
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The  question  of  mould  or  mildew  upon  pictures  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  photographers,  and  it  has  been  discussed  on 
various  occasions  m  these  columns.  We  cannot  imagine  anything 
moie  annoying  to  the  professional  photographer  than  to  have  one 
of  his  pictures  brought  to  him  covered  with  mould  spots,  which 
he  is  assured  have  attacked  the  picture  in  question,  while  other 
pictures  exactly  similarly  situated  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
evidence  of  mould.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  "expe- 
nence  winch  however  it  must  be  said  is  not  confined  specially 
to  photographs  engravings  and  water-colour  drawings  have  been 

anvTmof  ^  TjT*1  m.  a  manner  suspiciously  without 

any  exa^ct  cause  being  assignable.  The  truth  is,  the  various  forms 

of  fungi  classed  by  the  unscientific  under  the  term  of  mould  are 
by  no  means  thoroughly  understood,  even  by  microscopists,  and  there 

aid  in  the11  r  i  which>  if  thoroughly  known,  would 

nftl^  PreJentlon  of  their  ravages.  One  of  the  commonest 
of  these  fungi,  the  aspergillus  niger,  has  been  investigated  in  a  very 
compfete  manner  by  M.  Raulin,  and  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained 
ts  peipetuation  and  mode  of  growth  is  of  a  most  valuable  character 
and  affords  the  aptest  of  illustrations  of  the  impossibility  of  always 

ofTnots  of'0  ,7e  tL-  CaUSe  °f  the  pr6Sence’  OT  exPlaia  the  absence 
ot  spots  of  mould  on  pictures. 


W  hen  used  for  dark-room  windows  the  well-known  ri™ 
rapidly  loses  its  colour,  and  when  exposed  to  the  TcZl  Z  cYT 
SU„  for  a  couple  of  months  its  usefulness  is  quite  exited  We 
lead,  however,  in  a  technical  journal  that  an  \  t  •  / 

V.  Kletzinsti,  has  invented  a  new  colour  Ihth  W • T  ChemiSt’ 
siderine  that  is  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  and  not  a^tedTy^eiBier 

chloride  of  irmi  trVa*  b  V  ™  T?®  by  addin°  a  neutral  solution  of  per¬ 
ch  oride  of  non  to  a  boiling  and  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 

potash.  I  he  mixture  is  heated  for  a  long  time,  when  a  fine  r,0lden 
yellow  precipitate  is  gradually  produced  which  is  collected  upon  a 
filter,  washed,  and  carefully  dried.  It  can  be  used  either  as  a  water 
colour  or  oil  paint,  and  will  combine  with  silicate  of  soda,  forming  a 
hard  resisting  layer  which  solidifies  very  quickly  and  is  not  noted 
upon  by  running  water.  If  all  that  is  claimed  for  this  pLment  tm 
out  to  be  well  founded  sideline  will  be  a  most  useful  article  for  mam- 
photographic  requirements. 


light  sensitive  selenium 
in  a  paper  read  before  the 


“Pr\0H  imPresfi°n  would  be  that  the  number  of  chemicals 
employed  m  producing  a  photograph  would  be  so  great  as,  by  their 

reTk t0  7U?  7  deStrUCti0n  °f  a«J  fungus  spore  that  might 

executed  inT  L  g  01'  PPf  ’ Up°n wllich  the  Photograph  was 
executed.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  M.  Raulin 

n  Ins  experiments  found  that  the  most  effective  mixture  he  could 

uake  as  a  species  of  soil  for  growing  this  mould  fungus  upon  was  one 

mposed  of  water  with  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  nitrate  and  phosphate  of 

andTdnhaf  3°rteS  ^  P°taSsium  and  ma^esium,  silicate  of  potassium 
and  sulphates  of  ammonia,  zinc  and  iron.  When,  however  he  with- 

rew  the  zmc  the  weight  of  the  mould  obtained  fell  from  twenty-five 
8  Me  °Ier  two-  sh°'™«  *at  the  zinc  was  the  mel  0 t 
than  01  to  an  amouilt  seven  hundred  times  heavier 

ehCs  win  Wel?ht-  r  lie  withdrawal  of  iron  wasfollowed  by  similar 
V  ®  an  mcrease  of  one  gramme  in  the  quantity  of  iron  led  — 
SS&  Tf  “  “le  Society  of  Arts — tc/an 

^  These  figures  are  most  startling 

t09  f  Wr  fhe  ;eSr'tS  that  le  expected.  Turning  now 

found  tlf»t°tS  °f  C  ’<“’r1Ca  S  "0XI0US  t0  the  life  of  the  fungus,  ft  was 

»d  fort]  respectively  y  ,SSnd’eigIlt  thousarf’  a”d  ‘'™  hundred 


A  little  time  ago  we  described  Fritts’ 
cell,  and  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  stated 

Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  “the  phenomena  is"here *unqu7 
tionably  the  direct  conversion  of  the  energy  of  light  into  electrical  energy 
.  6  .  V? }°  dea  Ayit 1  au  entirely  new  physical  phenomenon,  which, 
is  scientifically  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance.”  It  is  probable* 
therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  much  more,  in  the  future  of  this  remark¬ 
able  substance.  Photography  by  telegraph  is  not  considered  an  idle 
dream  by  some  electricians,  and  if  ever  it  be  carried  out  in  practice 
these  I  ritts  cells  are  the  probable  lines  upon  which  it  will  be  worked! 


A  measure  of  radiation  of  a  different  kind,  described  in  Nature 
last  week,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  is  founded  upon  Wollaston’s 
cryophorus.  A  blackened  bulb  contains  water  to  be  evaporated  by 
le  sun  s  rays,  and  this  collects  in  a  simple  glass  tube  graduated  into 
centimetres  At  sunset  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  distilled  over, 
can  be  read  oft  on  the  graduated  tube.  The  instrument  is  said  to  be  very 
seiiaitiv  e,  and  its  indications  directly  reducible  to  recognised  standards; 
t  nis  ill  a  suitable  form  of  instrument  the  total  nett  solar  energy 
gained  by  the  blackened  absorbing  surface  will  be  almost  exactly 
represented  in  heat  units  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic 
entimetres  of  water  distilled  by  the  latent  heat  of  steam.”  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  use,  both  in  this  and  an  alternative  form  of  instrument,  -na¬ 
tive  photographic  paper  to  record  the  indications 


mr iter  ill  the  same  journal  points  out  that  in  the  sheet  of  com¬ 
posite  portraits,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  two  of  them  by 
accic  ent  must  have  been  printed  from  the  same  negative,  or  that  if 
they  have  not  been  “  they  would  serve  to  blow  to  shivers  the  whole 
eiifice  founded  upon  such  averages,  for  if  sixteen  naturalists  and 

tliirty-oneacademicianspreseiittwocompositeswhichareundistin-uisb- 

able,  to  what  purpose  is  the  average  P  " 


lictures  finLhed^pon  Silver  plated  to'1'  liav?  their  yaluable 

-ave  yet  dvawn  attention  to  the ff-  S°mg  "’“"“-T;  ";e 
vords  “most  ,  expenments  as  being,  m  the  writers 

rifles  may  cause  an  organfsm  * 7  flLU-  7  hatapi>are.nt,!-v  Significant 
r  leave  alone  the  work  of  the  *  Z  langl1usIIb  and  so  attack 

lined.  We  hone  to  vet  ,  .1  .Pl°to8rapler  aDd  the  painter  eom- 

n  e  hope  to  return  to  tins  subject  at  no  distant  date. 


A  papeu  vvas  recently  read  before  the  New  York  Microscopical 
*  jeietj  ,  by  Mr.  \\  ales,  upon  the  proper  care  and  use  of  microscope 
lenses,  and  it  contained  many  hints  that  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
1  10  care  and  use  photographic  lenses.  It  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  value  of  a  lens  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  its  surfaces 
which  as  they  leave  the  maker’s  hands  are  in  a  state  of  beautiful 
polish .  If  by  any  means  that  polish  be  injured  the  lens  is  deteriorated 

id  1  neaYUlTllA  rvl^  1 - i.  1.  I?  1  rrxi  ■ 


*  .  j  uciujuieu  me  leus  is  uerenoratea 

anu  incapable  of  doing  the  highest  class  of  work.  The  glass  of 
which  they  are  made  is  comparatively  soft,  and  if  care  be  not  con¬ 
tinually  exercised  iu  the  mode  of  polishing  when  required,  or  freeing 
it  from  dust,  the  fine  surface  will  be  destroyed  and  the  brilliancy  of 
am  negative  taken  with  it  marred.  Dust,  which  bv  the  wav  should 
never  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  ought  to  be  removed  by  a  broad 
camel-hair  brush,  and  any  polishing  only  done  after  the  passing  of  a 
brush  over  the  surface,  and  even  then,  with  the  softest  cloth,  or  apiece 
of  clean  wash-leather. 


Ihk  new  C  opyright  in  Fine  Arts  Bill,  which  has  been  before  the 
House  of  Commons  for  several  years  past,  was  formally  withdrawn 
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one  day  last  week.  Although,  for  a  long  time  past,  it  has  stood  huta 
very  remote  chance  of  becoming  law  during  e  i 
Parliament,  it  is  now  definitely  settled  that  it  will  no  .  *  ^ 

hailed  with  satisfaction  by  some,  though  not  by  otheis  ^ 

hitherto  framed,  if  ever  it  becomes  law,  will  materially  1 

system  upon  which  many  photographers  conduct  a  laige  sectio 

their  business.  _________________ 

“A  man  has  no  copyright  in  his  own  face,”  remarked  Lord  Coleridge, 
a  few  days  back,  during  the  appeal  case  of  Gibson  versus  Rassano, 
but  he  will,  or,  rather  will  have,  in  a  photograph  oi  it,  when  the  p 
trait  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  if  the  propose 
should 'ever  become  law.  In  the  projected  Bill,  the  copyright  m  a  por¬ 
trait  will  be  vested  in  the  sitter,  and  the  photographer  who  takes  it,  will 
be  prohibited  from  using  the  negative,  or  prints  from  it,  for  any  purposes 
of  his  own  whatever.  If  he  does  then  the  negative  itself,  together  with 
all  reproductions  from  it,  will  become  forfeited  to  the  sitter.  L  his 
would,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  considerably  militate  against 
the  returns  of  many  portrait  photographers  who  systematically  make 
enlargements,  and  finish  pictures  from  the  negatives— without  con¬ 
sulting  the  sitter — on  the  chance  of  their  being  eventually  purchased. 
Under  the  new  Bill,  if  this  system  be  practised,  the  enlargement,  how¬ 
ever  elaborately  it  may  have  been  finished,  will  have  to  be  given  up 
to  the  sitter  free  of  charge. 


of  the  tissue,  is  avoided  in  this  instance.  Instead  of  the  tissue  bang 
wetted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  is  simply  placed  on  the  copperp  a  . 
dry.  On  it  is  then  placed  several  sheets  of  dry  blotting  paper,  and  on 
them  several  more  which  have  been  moistened.  I  »e  <  m  10 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press, 
moisture  is  forced  through  the  dry  blotting  paper  into  the  time, 
but,  by  the  time  it  reaches  it,  sufficient  pressure  has  been  exerted  to 
effectually  prevent  any  expansion  whatever. 


Also,  a  photographer  will  not  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  portrait  m  a 
shop  window,  or  show  case,  or  possibly,  even  in  his  reception  room, 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  sitter.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  this  permission  be  accorded  verbally;  it  must,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  clause,  be  in  writing.  Proceedings  under  this 
clause — or  indeed  under  any  of  the  others — may  be  taken  befcie  a 
magistrate,  who  will  have  full  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  At  present 
if  a  portrait  be  exhibited  without  consent,  the  only  remedy  is  the  ex¬ 
pensive  one  of  taking  proceedings  in  a  superior  Court.  So  far  as  a 
large  number  of  photographers  are  concerned,  they  will  be  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  existing  Act,  if  it  were  simply  amended  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  copyright  in  the  work  of  their  assistants 
without  having  to  go  the  “roundabout  way”  they  now  have  to 
acquire  it,  namely,  by  assignment  from  the  operator. 


In  making  carbon  transparencies  for  enlarging  from, or  for  lantern  slides, 
distortion  of  the  image  may  be  practically  avoided  by  pursuing  the 
following  method  Let  the  glass  plate  be  coated  with  gelatine  ma<  •* 
insoluble  with  chrome  alum,  and  the  tissue  with  collodion,  and  allowed 
to  dry  as  usual.  Then,  instead  of  allowing  the  exposed  tissue 
to  become  thoroughly  flaccid  in  the  water,  it  is  simply  immersed  and 
immediately  removed,  and  at  once  squeegeed  down  upon  the  glass,  to 
the  gelatinous  coating  on  which,  it  will  readily  adhere.  Vi  hen  this 
plan  is  adopted,  the  prints  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  somewhat 
longer  time  before  they  are  developed,  in  order  that  the  moisture  \ 
become  equally  diffused  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tu  sue 
before  the  development  is  commenced. 


Some  consider  the  projected  Bill  has  been  framed  more  in  the  interests 
of  painters,  engravers,  and  the  public  generally  than  in  those  of  the 
photographer.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  point,  all 
must  admit  that,  at  present,  sitters  have  no  ready  means  of  redress 
for  any  annoyance  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  from  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  use  that  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  made  of  their  portraits. 
Still,  we  can  forsee  that  such  restrictions  may  possibly  be  imposed  to 
overcome  this  as  will  cause  considerable  inconvenience  to  really  con¬ 
scientious  artists.  Therefore,  it  behoves  photographers,  as  a  body,  to 
give  this  or  any  new  copyright  act  their  serious  consideration,  and,  if 
necessary,  take  some  concerted  action  in  the  matter  during  the  period 
which  must  now  intervene  before  the  Bill  can  again  be  introduced. 


The  unequal  expansion  of  paper,  when  wetted,  is  a  subject  which  of 
late  has  received  considerable  attention  from  photographers — particu¬ 
larly  where  the  picture,  while  in  its  expanded  condition,  has  to  be 
attached  to  a  rigid  holy — as  when  a  gelatino-bromide,  or  a  carbon 
print  is  squeegeed  on  to  a  glass  plate  in  order  to  secure  a  more  lightly 
glazed  surface.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  making  a  carbon 
transparency  of  a  map  or  plan,  with  a  view  to  its  being  subsequently 
enlarged,  if  the  tissue  be  allowed  to  fully  expand  before  it  is  secured 
to  the  glass,  that,  in  the  enlargement,  there  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  distortion. 

In  the  production  of  the  Belgian  military  maps,  a  carbon  print  is 
developed  on  a  cepperplate.  From  this  an  electrotype  is  made, 
from  which,  in  turn,  the  impressions  are  obtained  in  the  copperplate 
press.  Now  this  is  how  distortion,  which  might  arise  from  expansion 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Gallon  Composites  in  their  Relation  to  the  Deter¬ 
mination  or  Indentity.  I 

The  achievement  of  consolidating  into  a  single  typical  photograph 
the  portraits  of  six  or  seven  separate  sitters,  has  naturally  a*  aliened 
some  curiosity.  Other,  and  yet  more  remarkable  operations  may  be 
expected  to  follow.  Little  by  little  the  field  of  inquiry 
itself.  In  the  natural  course. of  evolution,  possibilities  Mill  loo  n  into 
view  that,  thus  far,  are  not  within  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  ex- 

^  One  0? the  more  inevitable  of  these  approaching  developments  falls 
so  entirely  within  the  pathway  of  procedure,  that  its  investigation 
cannot  be  much  longer  postponed.  In  this  very  novel  portraiture  of 
the  “  composite  order,”  there  are  some  attendant  phenomena  that  are 
of  a  nature  at  once  to  challenge  observation,  and  to  lead  in  the 
direction  indicated.  Meanwhile,  at  the  very  threshold,  it  becomes 
evident  that  due  attention  has  not  been  yet  conferred  upon  the  con- 
jointure— certainly  under  less  exacting  conditions,  of  an  arranged 
series  of  the  photographs  of  the  self-same  sitter.  Of  such  composites 
it  is  apparent  that  their  superstructure  should  be  constituted  ot 
portraits  taken  at  definite  and  separated  epochs.  .  The  changes  which 
ensue  from  youth  to  maturity,  and  from  maturity  to  decadence,  are 
clearly  amenable  to  certain  physiological  limitations.  These,  by  t  is 
time/  photography  might  have  definitively  elucidated.  The  “7® 
ao-es  ”  of  the  dramatist  display,  we  may  rest  assured,  various  poin 
in  common”  which  the  photographer,  as  well  as  the  psychology 
mio-ht,  now-a-day,  detect  and  investigate.  That  the  “  boy  is  father 
of  the  man  ”  is  admitted.  But  what  a  portrait  will  that  be  m  which 
the  boy,  the  lover,  the  soldier,  and  the  justice  are  conjoined  into  one 
harmonious  photograph  !  That  will  be  a  “  modern  instance  worthy 

of  the  age !  .i  „<• 

In  the  “  Galton  composites,”  it  has  been  noted  that,  in  those 
are  the  most  successful,  the  final  outcome  is,  in  some  particulars,  more 
eSective  and  life-like  than  are  the  separate  portraits  of  the  »» 
of  the  group.  If  the  question  be  here  mooted,  tentatively,  W 
comes  this  curious  and  unexpected  consequence  ?  it  is  hoped  .  t  a  i 
may  not  bo  deemed  waste  effort.  It  should  be  recognised  that  the 
pictures  assume  in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  being  in  relief-  .  „ 
appearance  might  be  fitly  styled  “  medalesque  How  happens 
In  reply,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  a  kindred  brancii  of  ait 
all  such  engravings  as  are  designed  to  assume  the  appcMrax^- 
medallion- work  or  basso-relievo,  the  artist  adopts  a  given  p 
which  is  readily  appreciable.  Along  the  margins,  between  1 
tones  and  the  darker  outlines  of  the  engraved  work,  there  is  al  3 
interposed  a  zone  of  absolute  white,  representative  of  the  play  of  ha 

upon  the  illuminated  edges  of  the  design.  .  ir<orr>nsec 

Similarly,  it  will  always  occur  that,  m  the  case  of  supe  p 
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portraits,  and,  a  fortiori,  in  those  in  which  the  outlines  are  the  more 
perfectly  comformahle,  a  broken  zone  of  lighter  tinge  will  skirt  the 
outer  shadows,  just  where  the  “points  in  common”  the  most  manifestly 

W6  °btain  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  under 
i  is  effect  shall  become  the  most  obviously  pronounced  in  its 
degree.  And,  m  this  connection,  it  must  be  regarded  as  already 
experimentally  ascertained  that,  in  the  instance  of  an  individual  who 
has  reached  maturity,  the  typical  form  of  the  face  will  thenceforward 

Z?:!TUe\Wdh0Ut  manifest  or  appreciable  departure.*  It  is  clear 
t  at,  under  such  circumstances,  the  fiducial  lines  remain  in  unison,  and 
that  there  will  arise  no  difficulties  in  effecting  the  absolute  suner- 
impositmn  of  the  portraits.  Meantime,  let  it  be  regarded  as  inevitable 

come  Pithlf  i  betW6en  tW0  °r  more  sittin£s> tlie  s^ter  has  be- 

ZZe  £' plump.OT  m0re  attenuated.  Whichever  event  has 
appened,  the  superimposition  will  be  attended  with  an  identical  issue 
n  erposed  between  the  half-tones  of  the  facial  areas  and  the  exterior 
shad°ws,  there  will  appear  narrow  belts  of  lighter  tinge,  by 
a  XC°U/ed  imag6S  wiU  be  differentiated.  From  this  vantage 
e  d,  therefore,  we  betoken  the  assured  attainment  of  a  novel  and 
a  istic  result  in  photographic  portraiture.  This  it  is  for  the  ingenious 
o  deveiope.  More  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  consideration  that 
medma!  jurisprudence  may  find  here  the  adjunct  of  a  new  and  indubi- 

f’ ra°?  id,e?“Cation-  Here>  if  anywhere,  we  catch 
si0nt  ot  that  function  which  science  asks  of  photography,  and  which 
medical  jurisprudence  is  entitled  to  ask  of  both.” 

JNeed  it  be  added  that  this  presumed  terra  incognita  has  been  already 
piactically,  if  but  partially,  explored,  and  that  it  now  awaits  only  that 
ormal  annexation  to  the  ever-extending  realms  of  science  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  take  place.  William  Mathews. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  IIYDEOKINONE. 

I  confess  to  have  read  with  some  disappointment  the  communi- 
eation  to  the  Derby  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Bolden,  and 
•  tl.  A,  ba<?  b®  woyked  out  hydrokinone— my  pet  developer,  first 
failmt1  Jy, Captain  Abney-as  persistently,  and  in  spite  of  many 

verv  ffiff  1  bav  °r-tbe  laSt  nine  montb9,  we  should  have  had  a 
7  different  communication  from  him.  One  of  my  latest  negatives, 

bv  binft)!1  irdepTdTt,-,bUt  very  C0mpetent  judge,  was  pronounced 
Mr  ti  m  6  bllGSt  be  had  ever  seen>  amateur  or  professional.  What 
•  o  en  means  by  all  the  published  formulae  appearing  complicated 
and  troublesome,  I  do  not  understand,  as  I  believe  all  the  formulae 
have  been  published  by  me  through  your  Journal.  However,  as  I  have 
obtained  results  so  different  from  Mr.  Bolden,  and  so  very  satisfactory, 
wi  you  a  low  me  once  more  to  publish  my  latest  formula! : — 

Hydrokinone . A. .  80  grains, 

Tartaric  acid .  80  graing. 

fure  methylated  spirits  .  7  ounces. 

Glycerine  . ; .  1  ounce. 

or  mix  the  hydrokinone  and  tartaric  acid  separately,  which  perhaps 
is  better,  using  double  quantities. 

Carbonate  of  potass .  8  ounces. 

a*'er .  32  ounces. 

>lte>  tb’s  last  twice  through  double  filtering  paper.  Then,  for  a 
^ 2  X  p  *ake  01ie  drachm ;  B,  four  drachms ;  water,  four  or  five 
ounces.  I  our  on,  gently  rocking  it  for  from  half  a-minute.  Pour  off 
and  the  image  will  shortly  appear;  pour  on  again  and  let  it  deveiope’ 
J  ”0t  ;St°T  the  development  too  soon.  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of 

P  aS  ■  A6!  Sadt 13  at  Present  expensive,  but  you  can  use  it  over  and 

er  agam  by  filtering  and  keeping  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  If  this  fixer 

lower.  ’  C°meS  mt°  genei’al  USe>  doubtless  the  price  will  be  much 

kinone  onlvT*011'  •  Tbe  ab°Ve  mixtures  will  keep  well,  the  hydro- 
nof  nsod'A  .  e°Peni,ng  111  ccdour,  not  deteriorating  in  quality;  but  if 
add  that  mv  r°me  V”6'  blter  botb  before  fresh  use.  I  may  as  well 

»  r  ^ .  eason  01  uslng  acid  in  the  developer  was  in  pursuance 
in  tlie  coninintnvn  _  ■»  - 
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with  one  of  tlie°preslid^  ^r-  Gladstone,  oftliirtv  years,  ante, 

each  portrait  receives  its  due  modicfmof  elpSf  iUustrated>  Iu  such  cases 


of  an  idea  that  hydrokinone  would  act  more  vigorously  in  presence 
of  chemical  reaction,  and  the  result  has,  I  think,  proved  my  idea 
correct.  I  tried  a  great  variety  of  acids  but  found  tartarfc  the 
best  E  gives  a  blue-black  negative,  with  the  nearest  approach 
to  clear  glass  that  carbonate  of  potass  will  allow.  Clear  Mass  is 
theoretically  incorrect  except  on  the  part  of  the  plate  restL  on 
the  flange  of  the  dark  slide.  The  power  of  the  hydrokinone  is 
not  increased,  but  intensified  by  the  acid.  The  hydrokinone  does 
not  dissolve  easily  in  cold  water,  but  very  quickly  as  above  I 
have  written  pure  methylated  spirit,  because  some  retailers  I  am 
told,  to  save  taking  out  a  license  further  methylate  (D  it  v 
come,  from  the  distillers.*  This  may  spoil  it  ,„r  oar  pirpt  and  la 

consternation  Italy |0UMy'd°Sed  ** lnt  Caused  fonble  and 

I  cannot  understand  a>ellow  negative,  I  have  got  red  one*  but 
they  print  rvell  although  they  look  thin,  in  Jot  red  is  only  a 
synonym  photographically  for  density.  Tenderness  of  film  is  another 
fault  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  used  almost  everv  make  of 
F  a.te  Jltb  thls  develoPer.  To  my  mind  hydrokinone  allows  for  <rreat 
latitude  of  exposure,  especially  for  my  hobby  (interiors) ;  I  took  two  in  a 
fnend  s  house  last  week  of  some  dark  carved  oak  work.  One  thirtv 
seconds,  was  somewhat  under  exposed,  but  another  15  minutes  wL 
perfect,  and  although  the  light  was  greater  in  one  than  the  other  still 
there  was  not  such  a  difference  as  to  account  for  the  time  A  hydro- 
unone  negative  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  accepted  characteristics 
of  plates  developed  by  other  means.  Print  from  them  usin^_ 

Dry  carbonate  potash .  20  grains  exactly. 

til6  !nWa!f .  20  ounces,  and 

Add  thereto,  gold  . .  2  grains. 

And  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  potash. 

I  use  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  for  my  negatives  after  fixing 
wash  before  fixing,  and  after  the  alum  bath,  of  course,  draining  the 
plate,  and  as  has  been  recommended,  put  it  into  spirits  of  wine^or  a 

andin  r°cbin2  drain,  and  set  up  and  drv, 

and  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  after  passing  it  over  a  lamp  to  drive  off 
any  lingering  damp,  it  is  fit  for  printing. 

I  believe  hydrokinone  is  the  developer  of  the  near  future,  and 
although  comparative  short  exposures  are  best,  I  think  exposure  is 

cTrtL*\VeStl0n  °f  f eater  °r  leSS  densitT>  hydrokinone  being,  as 
Baptam  Abney  says  selective,  or  in  other  words  doing  only  that  which 
ip  t  has  set  it  to  do,  and  you  have  set  light  to  do.  Hydrokinone 
gnes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  appearance  of  the  old  wet  plate  pro¬ 
cess,  and  does  away  with  all  need  of  intensifying;  which,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  was  unknown  under  the  wet  process 
Let  me  strongly  recommend  to  keep  all  vessels  clean,  using,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose,  and  the  focussing  screen  I  described 
m,  a  late  number  of  the  Journal,  especially  for  interiors,  and  to  o-et 
microscopic  sharpness.  '\y.  qy  F.  M.  Ing  ill3 


me.  h.  p.  eobinson. 

1  he  subject  of  our  illustration  this  week  is  almost  too  well  known  to 
ltqune  any  introduction  to  the  readers  of  a  photographic  journal, 
since  both  by  practice  and  precept— by  his  pictures  and  his  writings 
he  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
art-photography,  not  alone  in  this  country,  but  the  world  over. 
However,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  whose  connection 
v  it  i  photography  has  been  of  brief  duration,  we  may  give  a  short 
sketch  of  Mr.  Eobinson’s  career. 

At  a  very  early  age  Mr.  Eobinson  developed  a  taste  for  art  in  more 
than  one  of  its  phases,  and  exhibited  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  to  contribute  articles  and 
illustrations  to  the  Journal  of  the  Archeological  Society,  as  well  as  to 


^  ^  J  „  cn  CK5  IU 

„  ,  .  corespondent  appears  to  be  labouring  under  a  serious  misapprehension 
in  , fuit  ler  meff1/.l‘ate  ’  the  article  “after  it  comes  from  the  distillers  ”  would 
in  any  way  save  taking  out  a  license.  Nor  would  it  pay  since  wood  naptha 
costs  as  much  as  methylated  spirit.  Our  correspondent  would  seem  to  imagine 
that  methylated  spirit  is  distilled  as  such.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  purSrit 
is  mixed,  m  bond,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  nap\h;» 
and  tlie  mixture  is  thus  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dutv  paid  bv 
pure  spirit.  The  fact  is  that  an  article  called  “finish”  is  sold  under  lighter 
excise  restrictions,  which  probably  Mr.  Ingall  refers  to  ;  this  consists  of  rnethv- 
lated  spirit  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gum-resin  in  solution  and  it  is  used 
foi  \  arnisn  making  and  French  polishing. — Eds. 
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tlie  Illustrated  London  Nexus.  Painting  also  occupied  his  attention 
and  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  not,  however,  until  photography  attracted 
his  attention  that  ho  settled  down  into  a  definite  groove,  and  it  was 
certainly  fortunate  for  photography  that  such  wras  the  case.  It  is 
now  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Rejlander  and  Robinson — 
both  at  that  time,  curiously  enough,  resident  in  Leamington — estab¬ 
lished  a  claim  on  behalf  of  photography  to  be  considered  an  art  rather 
than  a  merely  mechanical  process.  Mr.  Robinson’s  first  picture  of 
note,  Fading  Away,  published  in  1858,  created  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  at  the  time,  not  only  as  to  the  method  of  its  production, 
but  also  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  its  aim.  This  was  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  composition  pictures,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  earlier 
ones  being  Bringing  Home  the  Flay.  Later,  in  1878,  the  tine  com¬ 
position,  When  the  Fay's  Work  is  Fone,  which  had  already  taken  a 
medal  in  Pall  Mall,  was  awarded  the  International  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Robinson  has 
adopted  a  different  line  and  has  produced  a  large  number  of  landscapes 
containing  figures,  nearly  all  of  them  telling  a  stoiy  or  having  sufficient 
incident  to  suggest  a  happy  title.  Visitors  to  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition 
will  specially  remember  A  Merry  Tale,  Wayside  Gossip,  Fay  Freams, 
Her  Ladyship,  He  Never  Told  His  Love,  A  Chat  with  the  Miller,  and 
others,  as  well  as  occasional  large  pictures  such  as  Pamela  and  The 
Cuckoo. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  not  content  to  remain  long  in  the  same  groove,  but 
prefers  variety  of  subject.  After  continuing  for  some  years  to  produce 
landscapes  with  figures,  he,  this  year  takes  a  new  departure,  or  rather 
returns  to  an  old  love.  We  have  seen  a  rough  proof  of  a  picture  just 
completed,  w  hich  will  probably  be  considered  the  most  important  work 
Mr.  Robinson  has  produced.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  the  photography 
is  of  course  good,  but  the  quality  for  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished, 
is  the  distinct  gleam  it  contains  of  what  photography  so  frequently 
lacks — poetry.  The  title  is  Fawn  and  Sunset.  Faxon  is  typified  by 
a  smiling  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother — the  group  being  lighted  by 
the  cottage  window.  Sunset  by  the  bowed  figure  of  a  picturesque  old 
man,  who  sits  dreaming  over  the  fire  by  which  he  is  partly  lighted. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  very  rapid  worker.  He  never  wearies  his  models 
by  playing  with  his  subject,  but  gets  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wants,  and  prefers,  if  necessary,  to  neglect  minor  details  rather  than 
lose  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  His  views  on  this  matter  are  clearly 
expressed  in  Chapter  V.  of  his  Picture  Making  by  Photography ,  but 
especially  at  page  37  of  that  work. 

In  addition  to  the  wrork  mentioned,  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  author  of 
Pictorial  Effect  on  Photography ,  The  Studio  and  What  to  Fo  in  it, 
which  we  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  well  as  others,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  been  republished  or  are  in  the  course  of  printing  in 
America,  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
been  the  recipient  of  about  seventy-five  medals. 

The  picture  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  William  Mayland. 

- -♦» - - 

ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  number  of  different  forms  of  instantaneous  shutters  their 
appears  to  be  no  end.  Every  maker  of  photographic  apparatus  has, 
ns  a  rule,  at  least  one  special  form  of  shutter  of  his  own,  not  to 
mention  those  which  are  designed  by  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  for  their  own  use,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
shutter  that  I  know  of  working  near  the  lens  which  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  that  an  instantaneous  shutter  ought  to  fulfil,  and  which 
might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  combined  in  a  practical  instrument.  I 
mention  particularly  shutters  working  near  the  lens,  thereby  meaning 
those  working  immediately  before,  immediately  behind,  or  between 
the  combinations,  as  I  consider  that,  except  for  its  bulkiness,  a 
shutter  working  close  to  the  plate,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards, 
is,  for  most  subjects,  without  a  single  drawback. 

Considering  first  of  all  any  shutter  which  works  near  the  lens,  and 
which  consists  of  an  opening  passing  the  aperture,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  very  first  conditions  that  the  opening  shall  be  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  moves  several .  times  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  lens;  this  applies  whether  there  be  one  moving  opening 
or  two  or  more.  This  is  a  condition  for  securing  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage  from  the  lens  so  evident  that  it  is  a  complete  mystery  to  me 
how  it  is  so  generally  ignored.  Taking  as  the  simplest  of  shutters, 


the  drop,  we  find  that  the  instrument  is  commonly  construct'd  with 
a  moving  piece,  the  opening  of  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  only.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  is,  to  allow,  with  a  given 
length  of  exposure — say,  one-tenth  of  a  second — only  one  half  the 
light  to  fall  on  the  plate  which  the  lens  is  capable  of  throwing.  In 
other  words  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  short  opening  is  the  same  as 
would  arise  from  the  use  of  a  stop  of  one  half  the  area  of  the  one  in 
position  when  the  shutter  is  worked,  and  this  without  our  getting 
the  advantage  which  the  stop  would  give  of  better  marginal  definition 
iand  more  equal  illumination,  or  as  would  arise  from  using  plates  of 
but  one  half  the  speed  of  those  we  are  employing,  and  without  getting 
!the  benefit  of  the  better  quality  which  generally  is  found  in  slow 
plates,  or  as  would  result  by  the  light  shining  on  the  subject  being 
diminished  to  one  half. 

If  any  one  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  is,  let  him  fix 
on  a  lens  an  ordinary  drop-shutter  with  length  of  opening  of  dropping 
part  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  let  him  fix  his  camera  in 
front  of  a  brightly  lighted  object  and,  removing  the  ground  glass,  look 
from  the  place  where  it  was,  whilst  a  friend  allows  the  opening  of  the 
shutters  to  move  slowly  across  the  lens.  Immediately  after  the  “  drop" 
has  commenced  to  move  light  will  be  seen  through  a  portion  of  the 
lens,  and  were  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  position  of  the  observer  thn 
image  would  commence  to  be  impressed  and  a  moving  object  would 
commence  to  cause  a  blurr.  As  the  drop  lowers  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  sooner  has  the  wdiole  aperture  of  the  lens  been  opened 
than  it  commences  to  be  closed  up  again,  but  it  is  not  entirely  closed 
till  the  last  trace  of  light  has  ceased  to  be  visible  through  it,  nor  has 
a  moving  object  ceased  to  be  able  to  cause  a  blurr  on  the  plate.  In 
fact  the  lens  has  been  allowed  to  act  with  its  full  intensity  for  only  an 
infinitesimal  period  of  time.  It  has  been  either  opening  or  closing 
the  whole  time. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  opening  in  the  “  drop  ”  is  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  but  that  the  drop  is  moved 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  first  instance,  that,  even  with  this 
longer  opening,  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the  first  streak  of 
light  is  seen  through  the  lens,  and  the  time  when  the  last  streak  is 
shut  out,  is  precisely  the  same  as  before.  The  observer  will  now 
notice  that  almost  immediately  after  the  first  streak  of  light  appears 
the  lens  is  completely  uncovered,  and  that  it  remains  completely 
uncovered  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  last  streak  of  light  is 
shut  out. 

With  exposures  all  occupying  the  same  space  of  time  (say,  to  make 
this  matter  clear,  one-tenth  of  a  second)  the  amount  of  light  which 
passes  through  the  lens  from  the  object  is,  with  the  aperture  the 
same  length  as  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  half  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount ;  with  the  aperture  twice  the  length  of  diameter  of  lens  two- 
thirds  of  the  greatest  possible  amount ;  with  the  aperture  three  times 
the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  three-fourths  of  the  greatest 
possible  amount.  And  so  on.  The  fraction  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  actually  got,  being  represented  by  the  following 
formula : 

a.  =  The  length  of  the  opening  of  the  shutter  divided  by  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  The  fraction  is  as  follows :  — 

a 

a  + 1 

It  may  then  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  for  an  efficient 
shutter  that,  whether  it  works  in  front  of  the  lens,  behind  the  lens,  or 
between  the  combinations:  whether  there  be  one  or  more  moving 
parts,  and  whether  the  motion  be  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a  circle,  the 
length  of  the  opening  shall  equal  in  the  direction  in  which  it  moves, 
at  least  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 
This  condition  unfortunately  involves  considerable  bulkiuess  of  the 
instrument,  and  this  perhaps  particularly  in  that  form  of  shutter  which, 
whilst  it  has  many  drawbacks  is,  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity, 
probably  more  extensively  than  any  other — the  drop-shutter.  If 
the  opening  of  the  drop  in  the  drop-shutter  be  several  times  as  long  as 
the  aperture  of  the  lens  it  not  only  involves  a  lumbering  piece  of 
apparatus  but,  unless  some  means  of  acceleration  be  adopted,  it 
involves  a  comparatively  long  exposure,  at  any  rate  where  lenses  larger 
than  the  very  smallest  are  concerned. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  accelerating  the  speed  of  the 
dropping  part  of  a  drop-shutter  within  certain  limits  is  to  allow  it  to 
accelerate  itself  !  That  is  to  say,  to  allow  it  to  drop  for  a  little  distance 
before  it  begins  to  open.  The  effect  of  allowing  the  falling  portion  of  a, 
drop-shutter  to  fall  for  a  little  distance  before  the  opening  commences  is 
greater  than  might  be  supposed.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
diameter  of  our  lens  is  one  inch,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  shutter 
is  three  inches.  The  lens  will  be  open  whilst  the  moving  part  drops 
through  four  inches,  and  if  the  commencement  of  the  motion  is 
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identical  with  the  commencement  of  the  uncovering  of  the  lens  the 
length  of  the  exposure  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  one-seventh  of  a 
second, — a  long  exposure  for  so-called  instantaneous  work.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  allow,  with  the  same  aperture  of  lens  and  same  length  of 
opening  of  the  dropping  part,  a  fall  of  two  inches  before  the  lens 
commences  to  he  uncovered,  we  will  reduce  the  length  of  the  exposure 
to  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  a  second.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
materially  decrease  one  of  the  grave  defects  of  the  drop-shutter, 
namely  that,  if  it  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  lens, — the  most  convenient 
position — it  allows  the  sky  to  have  somewhat  more  exposure  than  the 
foreground.  The  lengths  of  exposures  mentioned  above  are  based  on 
assumption,  which  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  to  be  correct, 
that  the  time  which  a  body  of  the  shape  and  substance  of  the  usual 
dropping  part  of  a  shutter  occupies  in  falling  through  the  first  few 
inches  does  not  appreciably  differ  from  the  time  which  a  body  occupies 
in  falling  freely  in  a  vacuum.  This,  of  allowing  the  shutter  to  fall 
for  some  distance  before  the  lens  commences  to  be  uncovered,  involves 
a  still  greater  bulk  in  the  apparatus.  In  fact,  with  the  usual  con¬ 
struction  of  drop-shutter,  every  inch  which  the  drop  is  allowed  to 
fall  through  before  the  opening  commences  involves  an  addition  of 
two  inches  to  the  length  of  the  instrument. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  very  rapid  exposure  with  a 
drop-shutter,  or  rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  with  a  shutter  of  the 
guillotine  form,  use  has  been  made  of  springs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
either  rubber  bands  or  steel  springs,  This  matter  of  springs  brings 
me  on  to  the  conditions  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  to  ensure  that 
the  shutter  shall  not  shake  the  camera.  In  the  first  place  let  me  say, 
that  if  the  shutter  transmits  any  impulse  whatever  to  the  camera,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree  in  the  matter  of  vibration  caused.  No  camera 
is  perfecty  rigid,  nor  does  any  camera  oppose  an  infinite  inertia 
to  an  impulse  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  What  we  have 
to  look  to,  therefore,  is  to  see  what  factors  give  rise  to  an  impidse  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  shutter  to  the  camera  during,  or  before,  the  time  that 
the  lens  is  uncovered.  Of  course  no  amount  of  impulse  or  shock 
occurring  after  the  exposure  is  over  is  of  consequence,  unless  it  be  so 
excessive  as  to  break  the  apparatus !  Taking  the  drop-shutter  first  of 
all  as  the  simplest,  it  is  evident  that  no  impulse  can  possibly  be 
conveyed  from  it  to  the  camera  during  the  exposure  as,  if  the 
instrument  is  properly  constructed,  the  “  drop  ”  is  falling  quite  freely 
in  air.  A  certain  secondary  impulse  is,  however,  exerted  on  the 
camera  at  the  moment  when  the  drop  is  released  or  allowed  to  fall, 
and  this  impulse  is  precisely  that  which  would  result  from  suddenly 
lifting  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  dropping  part  of  the  shutter 
away  from  the  lens,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  from  suddenly 
applying  to  the  camera  a  steady  upward  force  equal  to  that  exerted 
by  gravity  on  the  “  drop.”  If  the  commencement  of  the  drop  is 
simultaneous  with  the  uncovering  of  the  lens,  this  impulse  is  liable  to 
cause  an  appreciable  motion  of  the  camera.  If,  however,  the  “  drop  ” 
is  allowed  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  before  the  lens  is  uncovered  the 
camera  has  time  to  steady  itself  before  the  exposure  commences,  and 
no  appreciable  evil  results. 

This  small  amount  of  what  I  have  termed  “  secondary  impulse  ” 
produced  by  the  release  of  the  drop  of  a  shutter  is  very  trifling  com¬ 
pared  to  the  direct  impulse  which  results  from  the  use  of  any  spring 
to  accelerate  the  motion  of  a  shutter. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule.  When  in  a 
shutter  there  is  one  part  moving  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  part  is 
caused  to  move,  or  has  its  motion  accelerated,  by  a  spring  having  its 
fast  end  attached  to  the  shutter  an  impulse  is  created  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  moving  part  is  travelling.  This  is  a 
rule  to  which  I  know  of  no  exception,  and  the  only  way  in  which  to 
counteract  the  impulse  conveyed  by  the  moving  part  is  to  have  two 
moving  parts  of  the  same  weight  moving  in  opposite  directions 
through  the  same  distance  at  the  same  time.  That  is  to  say  to 
have  a  shutter  of  the  kind  in  which  two  openings  move  across  each 
°^ie1,  (To  he  continued).  Burton. 

- L - -4. - - 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

Having  been  an  ardent  photographer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
having  during  that  period  taken  views  in  many  countries,  by  most  of 
the  known  processes,  I  became  plainly  convinced  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  travel,  there  is  no  substance  that  equals  paper,  in  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  obtaining  pictures  and  for  general  convenience. 

Glass,  with  all  its  advantages,  has,  the  great  drawbacks  of  being- 
brittle,  weighty,  and  the  subject  of  exceeding  anxiety  during  trans¬ 
port,  I  consequently  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  overcome 
these  obstacles,  and  find  some  mode  whereby  paper  could  be  used  in 
the  place  of  glass,  and  this  I  thiqk  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  doing. 


I  would  in  the  first  place  point  out  that,  when  you  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  coat  it  with  the  emulsion  you  would  use  for  a  glass 
plate,  the  result  is,  on  exposure,  you  get  your  picture  on  identically 
the  same  sensitive  surface  as  you  would  if  you  used  the  glass 
plate  for  its  support.  The  picture  we  all  know,  is  on  the  gelatino- 
bromide  film,  and  not  either  in  the  glass  or  the  paper,  and  it  can  be 
readily  washed  off  either,  leaving  both  clean.  The  result  is,  you  getyour 
picture  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  on  either 
support. 

Now,  most  people  when  they  examine  a  negative  supported  on 
paper,  object  to  it  for  three  reasons : — First,  because  it  is  not  as 
attractive  to  the  eye  as  those  seen  on  glass,  and  is  condemned  as  not 
being  able  to  give  as  good  a  print;  and  secondly,  because  most  paper 
negatives  when  taken  are  supported  against  a  sheet  of  glass  which 
interposes  between  the  film  and  the  lens,  and  this  causes  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  image,  and  results  in  want  of  sharpness  of  definition  ; 
and  thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  the  prints  cannot  be  as  good  when  the 
light  has  to  pass  through  the  supporting  paper  as  if  it  were  glass. 

Taking  the  last  objection  first,  I  can  only  say  that  is  quite  fallacious, 
as  a  trial  will  show,  nay,  there  are  times,  when  it  is  a  positive 
advantage  to  have  the  paper  instead  of  glass  to  print  through. 

After  many  trials  and  failures,  I  overcame  the  second  objection 
thus — I  took  a  thin  sheet  of  ferrotype  iron  (or  by  preference  of  veneer) 
covered  with  glazed  black  linen  (this  latter  substance  I  found  on  trial 
more  convenient  to  manipulate),  and  attaching  to  the  surface  a  sheet 
ef  gelatino-bromide  paper,  by  means  of  Le  Page’s  fish  glue,  a  most 
convenient  article  and  always  ready  for  use,  though  gum  will  do  as 
well.  I  place  the  tablet  so  prepared  in  the  dark  slide  in  the  same  way 
as  I  should  a  glass  plate,  and  then  expose  it  for  a  picture,  the  result 
being  that  I  get  negatives  giving  prints  equal  in  every  way  to  those 
obtained  when  a  glass  negative  is  used  and  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  print,  is  what  we 
obtain ;  the  negative  is  but  the  means  to  an  end. 

To  satisfy  you  on  this  point,  I  send  you  a  print  taken  from  a  paper 
negative  of  my  house,  from  which  you  can  judge  for  yourself  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement ;  and  I  would  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  sharpness  of  the  definition  of  the  fallen  flowers  of  the 
rhododendron  on  the  lawn. 

I  have,  however,  gone  further :  I  have  devised  a  slide  in  which  1 
can  place  a  number,  say  a  dozen,  of  these  tablets,  and  they  being 
impervious  to  light,  and  being  coated  on  each  side  with  the  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  by  simply  being  turned  round,  you  are  enabled  to  take 
two  separate  pictures  on  each  tablet ;  and  this  I  effect  by  drawing  a 
bag  made  of  light-proof  material  over  this  slide,  and  in  which  I  am 
able  to  insert  both  hands  with  which  to  manipulate.  When  one 
tablet  is  exposed,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remove  it  to  the  rear  of  those 
superimposed  on  it,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  all  are  exhausted, 
thus  obtaining  twenty-four  pictures;  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  double  slide  of  the  same  size,  with 
its  pair  of  glass  plates.  For  convenience  to  the  tourist  or  traveller,  I 
think  little  need  be  said  to  recommend  it.  I  have  protected  my 
invention,  and  intend  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  some  well-known 
maker  to  bring  out,  as  I  am  convinced  of  its  utility,  and  I  trust  before 
long  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  who  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits.  J.  B.  Holroyde. 

- - - 

ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Franklin  Institute.] 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  my  process  of 
isochromatic  photography,  I  have  recently  made  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  a  colour-scale,  which  is  made  up  of  pieces  of  woollen 
cloth,  dyed  red,  scarlet,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  magenta,  &c.  The 
exposures  were  made  through  colour-screens,  which  were  carefully 
selected  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
known  in  each  case  what  kind  of  light  was  transmitted. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  make  a  set  of  lantern  positives,  but  will 
show  some  of  the  negatives  on  the  screen,  and  also  one  positive,  made 
from  prints  which  have  been  arranged  for  comparison. 

The  first  negative  is  an  ordinary  photograph  of  the  colour-scale,  in 
which  blue,  violet,  and  magenta  are  the  only  colours  which  photograph 
with  considerable  intensity. 

The  second  photograph  was  made  with  an  eosine-stained  plate,  ex¬ 
posed  through  a  yellow  screen.  Light  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  fight 
yellow-brown  are  the  only  colours  which  photograph  well. 

The  third  photograph  is  by  my  isochromatic  process,  and  all  of  the 
colours  come  up  in  approximately  the  true  proportions  of  their 
brightness. 

The  fourth  is  one  of  my  chlorophyl  plates  exposed  through  a  scarlet 
screen,  and  brings  out  with  remarkable  intensity  all  those  colouii 
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which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  most  non-actinic ;  but  green  and 
blue  come  out  like  black. 

In  the  lantern  positive,  seven  squares  are  shown  from  each  negative, 
arranged  for  comparison.  The  first  row  is  from  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graph,  the  second  is  from  the  eosine  plate  exposed  through  a  yellow 
screen,  the  third  is  from  the  isochromatic  photograph,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  chlorophyl  plate  exposed  through  the  scarlet  screen.  These 
photographs  tell  their  own  story  so  far  as  regards  the  capacity  of  the 
processes ;  but  my  investigations  have  revealed  some  remarkable  facts, 
which  I  will  now  state  briefly,  without  entering  further  into  the 
details  of  my  experiments : — 

1.  Although  collodio-bromide  emulsion  plates,  stained  with  blue- 
myrtle  chlorophyl  alone  are  capable  of  photographing  all  coloured 
objects  in  the  true  proportions  of  their  brightness,  they  are  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  extreme  dark  red  of  the  spectrum,  below  the  absorp¬ 
tion  band  of  chlorophyl,  than  to  either  the  orange,  yellow,  or  green. 

2.  All  red,  orange,  and  yellow  objects  reflect  the  dark  red  light  to 
which  chlorophyl  plates  are  so  sensitive,  and  bright  yellow  objects 
reflect  as  much  of  this  light  as  red  ones.  Yellow  objects  photograph 
lighter  than  red  ones  by  this  process,  because  they  reflect  two  kinds  of 
light  to  Avhich  the  plates  are  sensitive,  while  red  objects  reflect  only 
the  one  kind. 

3.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  chlorophyl  plates  to  spectrum  yellow 
and  green  may  be  greatly  increased  by  treating  them  with  the  tea 
organifier,  which  also  nearly  doubles  the  general  sensitiveness,  but 
without  appearing  to  alter  the  effect  in  photographs  made  through  a 
yellow  screen.  If  a  green  screen  is  used,  of  a  shade  which  does  not 
transmit  the  dark  red  of  the  spectrum,  the  resulting  photograph  is 
better  when  the  tea  organifier  has  been  used,  and  does  not  then  differ 
in  any  respect  from  one  made  by  exposing  an  eosine-stained  plate 
through  the  same  screen. 

4.  The  dark  red  of  the  spectrum  passes  freely  through  a  solution  of 
chlorophyl,  and  through  ruby  and  orange  glass,  but  is  absorbed  by 
common  green  glass,  or  by  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  Prussian 
blue. 

These  facts  show  that  plates  prepared  with  both  sensitisers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  original  instructions,  are,  strictly  speaking,  more  nearly  iso¬ 
chromatic  than  those  prepared  with  chlorophyl  alone  ;  but  that  in  the 
production  of  photographs  of  coloured  objects  they  seldom  offer  any 
practical  advantage,  except  that  of  reducing  the  exposure  about  one- 
half,  at  the  expense  of  some  extra  labour  and  care  in  their  preparation 
and  development. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  safest  light  in  which  to  prepare  and 
develope  chlorophyl  plates  is  neither  ruby  nor  orange.  The  light 
which  I  find  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  that  transmitted  by  a 
combination  of  two  thicknesses  of  deep  orange  glass  with  one  of  green. 


ON  CARBON  PRINTING. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Passavant  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  on  May  7th: — 

I  shall  this  evening  endeavour  to  show  you  the  practical  workings 
of  the  carbon  process.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  say  that  carbon 
printing  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  process.  It  is  within  the  reach  of 
you  all,  and  though  there  are  many  details  connected  therewith,  each 
of  these  details,  when  understood,  is  simplicity  itself. 

First,  as  to  the  tissue.  This  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  Anthony,  of  New  York,  or  from  various  European 
makers.  The  tissue  obtained  from  Anthony  prints  remarkably  fast. 
This  may  be  due  to  our  clear  actinic  atmosphere  and  light,  as  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  compare  this  tissue  with  the  German-made  tissue 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  tissue  may  be  obtained 
in  several  different  colours.  For  our  use  the  black  and  warm  brown 
will  be  found  the  best. 

Before  sensitising,  the  tissue  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  from  moisture.  After  sensitising  it  will 
not  keep  good,  generally,  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  true,  in 
some  instances,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  prints  on  tissue 
four  or  five  days  old,  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  best  way  is 
to  sensitise  the  evening  before  using. 

Make  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  from  two  to  five  per  cent, 
strong;  add  from  0001  to  (M)05  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This 
must  be  used  cold,  and  will  keep,  and  may  be  used  for  a  long  time ; 
of  course,  it  will  gradually  become  weaker.  If  you  have  thin 
negatives  to  print  from,  use  a  strong  solution;  that  is  to  say,  a 
solution  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  strong  of  the  bichromate.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  negatives  are  hard,  use  not  over  two  per  cent,  of  the 
bichromate.  Always  bear  in  mind  the  stronger  the  solution  the 
softer  the  prints,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  immerse  your  tissue,  face  up, 


in  the  solution.  Look  out  for  air-bubbles,  and  if  they  appear,  have  a 
camel’s-hair  brush  ready,  and  brush  them  off.  The  tissue  should  be 
floated  from  three  to  four  minutes.  This  may  be  done  in  subdued 
daylight,  as  the  tissue,  when  wet,  is  quite  insensitive.  In  taking  tissue 
from  the  bath  draw  it  over  a  glass  rod.  [Mr.  Gibbs  here  remarked 
that  he  always  laid  the  tissue  down  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  u>ed  a 
squeegee  to  remove  the  superfluous  moisture.]  The  tissue  is  now 
sensitised,  and  it  must  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  Hang  it  up 
with  clips,  the  same  as  silver  paper.  It  must  dry  spontaneously,  and 
not  too  rapidly.  From  eight  to  ten  hours  is  not  too  long. 

The  tissue  is  now  ready  to  print.  As  to  exposure,  no  exact  time 
can  be  given.  It  will  print  from  four  to  six  times  as  fast  as  silver 
paper.  A  photometer  may  be  used,  but  after  a  little  experience  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  The  print  which  I  will  now  develope  had  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  and  fifteen  seconds,  under  a  rather  thin 
negative  in  direct  sunlight.  The  negative  printed  from  should  always 
be  masked,  so  that  the  light  will  not  creep  under  the  edge  of  the 
tissue  and  spoil  the  picture.  If  you  wish  a  strong  print,  print  in  the 
sun ;  if  a  soft  one,  print  in  the  shade. 

So  far,  the  operations  have  been  the  same  for  both  double  and  single 
transfer.  I  will  now  illustrate  the  double  transfer  process.  Take  a 
clean  piece  of  glass,  a  little  larger  than  the  tissue  to  be  developed. 
Flow  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  benzine  and  yellow  wax.  The  wax 
must  be  pure  and  not  mixed  with  tallow  or  other  foreign  substances. 
Use  one  part  wax  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  benzine.  The 
solution  must  be  prepared  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  and  must  be 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear.  Let  the  plate  dry  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  take  a  piece  of  old  flannel  and  rub  the  plate  in  a  circular 
direction.  Do  not  rub  so  hard  that  all  the  wax  is  taken  off,  but  rub 
lightly,  till  the  glass  loses  its  ground-glass  appearance,  and  looks  like 
ordinary  polished  or  clean  glass.  Now  flow  the  glass  with  plain 
collodion.  The  collodion  must  not  be  too  new ;  about  a  week  old  will 
do.  When  the  collodion  is  dry  enough  to  be  no  longer  “  tacky,” 
immerse  the  plate  in  a  tray  of  cold  water.  Now  place  the  piece  of 
exposed  tissue  in  another  tray  of  cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
until  it  lies  perfectly  flat  and  gets  a  little  soft.  Take  the  plate  out  of 
the  water  and  lay  it,  face  up,  on  a  flat  table.  The  plate  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  wet  and  show  no  streaks.  Lay  the  tissue  face  down  on  the 
plate.  Cover  the  tissue  with  a  thin  piece  of  rubber  cloth  and  rub  it 
flat  upon  the  glass,  using  a  broad  squeegee,  and  being  particularly 
careful  that  the  tissue  is  rubbed  down  perfectly  smooth,  and  that  all 
the  air-bubbles  have  been  rubbed  out.  Let  the  plate  stand  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  tissue  has  had  time  to  set. 

Now  immerse  the  plate  in  a  tray  of  warm  Avater,  about  100°  Fahr. 
In  about  a  minute  you  can  easily  lift  one  corner  of  the  tissue  from  the 
plate.  Pull  off  the  tissue  slowly  and  gently.  The  plate,  as  you  now 
see,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  black  film.  Rock  the  tray  gently,  but  do 
not  touch  the  body  of  the  plato.  As  you  see,  the  black  film  is 
gradually  washing  away  in  the  soluble  parts,  leaving  the  developed 
picture  on  the  plate. 

The  picture  is  now  developed,  and,  though  somewhat  under-exposed, 
will  do  for  our  purposes  this  evening.  The  plate  being  developed,  is  noAv 
Avaslied  in  cold  Avater, and  after  that  in  a  tliree-per-cent.solution  of  chrome 
alum,  and  then  washed  again  in  cold  water.  We  have  noAv  on  the 
face  of  the  glass  a  reversed  positive.  If  we  were  making  lantern  slides 
we  Avould  not  have  to  proceed  any  further,  as  simply  reversing  the 
glass  gives  us  a  correct  positive.  What  we  noAv  desire  is  to  get  a 
correct  positive  on  paper.  We  will  proceed  as  follows : — First,  we 
must  prepare  our  double  transfer  paper.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  article 
of  commerce,  though  I  always  prepare  it  for  my  own  use.  Float 
ordinary  “  Rive  ”  or  “  Saxe”  paper  on  a  bath  composed  of  one  hundred 
parts  of  water,  ten  parts  of  gelatine,  one  to  two  parts  of  glycerine,  and 
ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum.  The 
Avater,  gelatine,  and  glycerine  are  first  heated,  and  the  alum  then 
added. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  the  double  transfer  paper,  which  I 
immerse  in  a  tray  of  luke-Avarm  water,  letting  it  remain  about  thirty 
seconds.  Now  take  the  developed  plate  from  the  washing  water,  lay 
it  on  the  table,  and  apply  a  piece  of  double  transfer  paper  using  the 
rubber  cloth  and  squeegee  as  before.  Now  lay  the  plate  by  and  let  it 
dry  spontaneously.  As  this  will  take  some  hours,  and  as  I  desire  to 
explain  the  whole  process,  I  have  brought  a  plate  along  with  me  all 
ready  to  strip.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  plate  and  paper  haAre 
become  perfectly  dry.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and  run  it  along  under  the 
paper  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  loosen  the  collodion.  Now 
gently  strip  the  paper  from  the  plate.  The  paper,  as  you  see,  takes 
with  it  the  developed  print,  collodion,  and  all,  and  the  result  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  enamelled,  finely-toned,  and  brilliant  carbon  print. 

If  you  prefer  a  matt  surface,  you  may  use  ground  glass  and  omit  the 
collodion,  using  merely  the  wax  solution.  As  the  single  transfer  pro- 
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cess  on  paper  is  rarely  used  by  amateurs,  so  few  of  them  taking,  or 
caring  to  take,  reversed  negatives,  and,  as  it  is  getting  rather  late,  I 
will  not  now  take  the  time  to  go  into  that  process  at  length.  It  is 
very  simple,  however,  after  learning  the  double  transfer.  The  tissue 
is  transferred  directly  from  the  washing  water  to  the  paper,  and  then 
developed  in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  single  transfer  paper  is 
prepared  by  flowing  the4paper  with  a  solution  made  as  follows :  Three 
parts  of  shellac,  one  part  of  borax,  and  thirty  parts  of  water.  I  will 
close  by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  you  will  probably 
have,  and  the  cure  therefor : 

The  gelatine  flows  off  the  tissue.  Reason  :  The  temperature  in 
drying  has  been,  too  high,  or  the  chrome-alum  solution  too  strong. 

The  tissue  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  negative,  or  cracks. 
Reason  :  Tissue  has  been  dried  too  quickly. 

The  wax  on  the  glass  plate  does  not  poiish.  Reason  :  The  plate  is 
too  cold,  the  wax  impure,  or  the  flannel  damp. 

The  tissue  does  not  adhere  to  the  plate,  or  the  edges  raise.  Reason  : 
Over-exposure,  tissue  too  long  in  water.  May  oftimes  be  rectified 
by  putting  a  weight  on  the  plate. 

Air  bubbles  on  the  back  of  the  tissue.  Reason  :  Water  too  hot. 

Collodion  film  cracks.  Reason  :  Collodion  too  fresh. 

Numerous  little  cracks  in  the  pieture.  Reason  :  Tissue  too  long  in 
chrome-alum  bath,  or  chrome  bath  too  warm. 

The  picture  has  a  network  appearance.  Reason :  Tissue  not  long 
enough  in  cold  water,  or  not  long  enough  in  contact  with  the  transfer 
plate,  or  the  tissue  may  have  been  dried  too  quickly.  If  this  be  the 
case,  coat  the  tissue  with  thin  collodion. 

Cloudy  appearance  in  picture.  Reason  :  The  alcohol  in  the  collodion 
was  not  properly  washed  out. 

Film  frills  in  developing.  Reason  :  Water  too  hot. 

These,  are  a.  few  of  the  many  things  you  will  have  to  overcome,  but 
a  few  trials  will  teach  you  how  to  conquer  them. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  Artotype. 

The  artotype  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  A  plate,  preferably 
of  glass,  is  carefully  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing 
bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  then  dried,  and  an  ordinary  photographic 
negative  is  placed  in  contact  with  it  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light,  which  hardens  all  the  parts  corresponding  with  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  negative  or  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture.  After  the 
proper  exposure,  the  plate  is  washed  in  cold  water  to  remove  all  the 
sensitising  material,  and  it  is  then  dried.  The  gelatine  surface  will  be 
found  to  have  changed,  so  that  it  will  act  precisely  like  a  lithographic 
stone ;  when  moistened,  the  parts  that  were  protected  from  light  by 
the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative  absorb  water,  while  other  parts 
remain  dry.  A  roller  charged  with  fatty  ink  is  rolled  over  the  plate, 
the  ink  adhering  to  the  dry  parts  and  being  rejected  by  the  parts  that 
have  absorbed  water.  Paper  is  now  placed  on  the  inked  surface  and 
subjected  to  pressure,  when  the  design  will  be  transferred  to  the  piece 
of  paper.  Then  the  moistening,  inking,  and  pressure  are  repeated 
until  the  required  number  of  copies  has  been  produced. 


The  Photogravure  Process 

takes  a  plate,  and  covers  it  with  a  solution  of  bichromated  gelatine 
containing  a  fine  powder  to  give  it  a  grain.  This  is  exposed  to  light 
through  a  negative,  just  as  is  done  in  making  arto types.  Then  it  is 
washed  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves  all  the  gelatine  that  was  not 
affected  by  the  light,  carrying  with  it  the  fine  powder,  and  which 
leaves  the  gelatine  with  the  grain  in  all  the  dark  parts  of  the 
picture.  The  plate  is  now  dried  and  placed  in  an  electro-plating 
bath,  or  an  impression  in  wax  is  made  from  the  gelatine  plate, 
and  then  placed  in  an  electro-plating  bath.  Copper  is  deposited 
untd  sufficiently  thick,  when  the  plate  is  removed  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  engraver,  who  repairs  all  the  imperfections  and 
makes  any  other  desired  changes  with  the  burin.  Impressions  are 
taken  from  the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  any  copper  or  steel  plate 
engraving  is  done.  The  cost  of  printing  photogravures  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  printing  artotypes,  but  the  photogravure  plate 
costs  much  more  than  the  artotype  plate,  and  unless  the  edition 
required  is  very  large,  the  plate  alone  will  cost  more  than  the  complete 
edition  in  artotype. 


.  Braun’s  Reproductions. 

apei  is  covered  with  gelatine  containing  India  ink,  lampblack,  or 
any  o,iei  desired  pigment,  until  the  whole  surface  is  thickly  coated, 
J'  T  \  v  1  *  U  Tn  making  a  picture,  this  prepared  paper  is  immersed 
•  , ,  0  J^chromate  of  potash  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  dried 

e  dark,  after  which  it  is  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  a 


negative.  When  sufficient  insolation  has  taken  place,  the  paper  is 
moistened  and  pressed  face  downwards  upon  a  prepared  glass  plate. 
After  a  pressure  of  several  minutes  the  glass  and  paper  are  put  in  hot 
water,  dissolving  the  gelatine,  and  loosening  the  paper,  that  the  latter 
may  be  stripped  off,  leaving  the  gelatine  on  the  glass.  The  gelatine 
continues  to  dissolve,  until  only  so  much  of  it  is  left  as  has  been 
sufficiently  hardened  by  light  to  resist  the  solution  by  the  hot  water, 
when  washed  away,  until  only  enough  is  left  to  form  "the  picture  ;  the 
picture  after  drying  is  transferred  to  paper,  then  finally  mounted  on 
cardboard. 

The  Woodburytype 

is  made  by  insolating  a  sensitive  gelating  film  attached  to  glass,  wash¬ 
ing  the  unchanged  gelatine  away,  and  leaving  only  the  parts  that 
form  the  picture.  This,  after  being  dried,  is  pressed  mechanically 
into  a  plate  of  soft  metal,  making  an  intaglio,  into  which  is  cast  a 
mixture  of  hot  gelatine  and  any  colouring  matter.  Paper  is  pressed 
with  a  flat  pressure  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  pigmented  gelatine 
will  be  firmly  attached  to  the  paper,  which  is  dried,  trimmed,  and 
mounted.  The  Woodburytype  is  adapted  only  for  pictures  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  dimensions.  Braun’s  pictures  and  the  Woodbury- 
types  have  to  be  mounted ;  this  is  found  to  be  of  great  disadvantage 
in  using  them  for  book  illustrations.  Both  are  merely  thin  films  of 
gelatine,  and  they  cannot  compare  in  permanency  with  artotypes, 
photogravures,  and  heliogravures. 

— Scientific  American. 

- ♦ - - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  BY  LAMP  LIGHT.* 

Having  sketched  the  various  portions  of  the  apparatus  and  brought 
the  whole  together  in  its  complete  form,  a  few  random  extracts  from 
my  note-book  may  not  prove  uninteresting  or  valueless  to  some  who 
are  working  in  this  direction. 

Gelatine  Plates. — For  photomicrograph}",  the  requisites  of  a  perfect 
plate  are  great  sensitiveness,  combined  with  extreme  latitude  in  length 
of  exposure,  and  density  in  development.  It  should  be  of  a  tine 
texture,  showing  clearly  the  most  delicate  lines  and  markings,  evenly 
coated,  and  free  from  spots  or  blemishes  of  any  sort.  It  is  most  pro¬ 
voking  to  have  an  otherwise  perfect  negative  marred  or  ruined  by 
opaque  or  transparent  spots  appearing  in  its  most  important  portions. 
Whilst  several  makes  of  commercial  plates  answer  these  requirements 
in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner,  I  have  found  none  so  entirely 
excellent  as  Richardson’s  “  Diamond  ”  brand,  which,  at  their  best,  are 
simply  perfect,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Development. — Ferrous  oxalate,  or  alkaline  pyro,  are  equally  useful, 
and  either  may  be  employed,  as  suits  the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the 
operator.  My  own  preference  is  for  the  latter,  and  I  always  use  it 
with  ammonia,  well  restrained,  having  had  no  success  with  either 
soda  or  potash  in  this  class  of  work.  For  all  objects  possessing  much 
colour  it  is  best  to  continue  the  development  until  full  density  is 
obtained  ;  but  for  very  thin  or  transparent  subjects,  such  as  diatoms, 
or  unstained  vegetable  tissues,  it  is  far  better  to  stop  the  development 
as  soon  as  all  details  are  out,  and  resort  to  after  intensification  ;  for 
which  purpose,  bleaching  with  mercury,  followed  by  a  ten-per-cent, 
bath  of  sulphite  of  soda,  will  be  found  eminently  satisfactory.  I 
always  use  the  alum  bath,  and  invariably  secure  a  clean  negative  of  a 
cool  grey  colour,  resembling  iron  development. 

Printing. — The  best  ready-sensitised  paper  can  be  depended  upon 
for  producing  satisfactory  prints,  showing  the  most  delicate  lines  and 
markings  of  diatoms,  and  toning  to  any  desired  shade.  Avoid  over¬ 
printing  ;  wash  but  slightly  in  two  changes  of  water,  the  last  slightly- 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  an  acetate-of-soda  bath.  Un¬ 
desirable  portions  of  the  negative  may  be  stopped  out  with  a  mat  of 
suitable  snape.  An  ordinary  cabinet  card  makes  a  neat  mount,  of 
convenient  size,  upon  which  may  be  written  the  name  of  the  object  or 
specimen,  objective  and  magnification  employed,  and  any  other  matter 
referring  to  print  or  negative  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  note. 

A  carefully  kept  note-book  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the  worker 
in  photomicrography,  and  it  should  contain  a  record  of  his  failures 
and  successes  alike.  Notes  should  be  made  of  the  specimen,  objective, 
magnification,  exposure,  plate  and  developer,  which,  carefully  studied, 
will  almost  certainly  enable  him  to  make  a  success  of  each  exposure. 

Lantern  Slides. — It  is  well  to  make  the  negative  as  far  as  possible 
of  a  suitable  size  for  producing  the  positive  by  contact  printing,  which 
is  convenient  and  satisfactory,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
reproduction  in  the  camera  affords  better  results.  Slow  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  such  as  Carbutt  makes  for  this  purpose,  produce  very 
satisfactory  work,  but  the  chlorides  are  so  far  superior  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  being  exclusively  employed  for  positives  in 
*  Concluded  from  page  442. 
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future.  There  is  a  richness  of  tone  combined  with  great  transparency 
in  the  shadows,  and  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights,  quite  unattainable 
with  bromide  emulsions  and  rivalling  the  best  wet  work.  I  shall  show 
tonight  slides  made  by  both  processes,  and  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  your  verdict  upon  the  question  which  is  the  better. 
Though  neither  may  be  what  we  should  like,  the  chlorides  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  advantage  in  all  particulars. 

Opaque  Objects. — These  may  be  photographed  by  the  light  from  a 
lamp  quite  as  well  as  transparent  ones  through  which  the  light  is 
thrown,  a  matter  of  which  I  have  thus  far  spoken  only.  A  strong 
illumination  must  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  suitable  bull’s- 
eye  condenser  or  a  silvered  reflector.  The  most  satisfactory  method, 
however,  is  by  sunlight,  allowing  its  direct  rays  to  fall  upon  the 
object  without  the  intervention  of  any  condenser  whatever.  Very 
short  exposures  suffice  for  such  illumination,  varied  only  by  the  re¬ 
flecting  capacities  of  the  object  itself.  A  successfully  exposed  plate 
of  this  class  of  subjects  will  give  a  print  of  the  object  standing  out 
most  brilliantly  upon  a  black  ground. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  most  objects  should  be  specially  mounted 
for  photographing.  Some  are  best  in  a  resinous  medium  such  as 
Canada  balsam,  but  most  delicate  tissues  are  obscured  or  entirely 
obliterated  in  this  medium.  So  far  as  possible  all  preparations  should 
be  mounted  in  a 'fluid  of  some  description  that  will  distinctly  render 
visible  many  tissues  and  markings  which  would  be  lost  in  balsam. 
This  subject,  however,  is  one  of  so  great  extent  that  it  would  require 
a  special  paper,  and  I  merely  refer  to  it  now  because  of  its  importance,  | 
hoping  at  some  future  time  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon  it. 

You  will  notice  that  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  work  that 
may  be  done  with  objectives  of  low  or  only  moderately  high  powers, 
in  no  case  exceeding  one  thousand  diameters,  having  preferred  to 
speak  only  of  that  which  I  have  demonstrated  by  actual  work  as 
being  prac+ical.  From  recent  experiments,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  lamp-light,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  capable  of  producing 
satisfactory  work  with  very  much  higher  powers,  and  shall  hope  at  no 
distant  day  to  show  prints  made  from  magnifications  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand  diameters,  that  will  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

W.  H.  Walmsley. 

- ♦ - - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1885  wrill  be  held  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  S.W. 

The  exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione ,  open  to 
members  and  their  friends,  at  eight  p.m.,  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
•h’d  of  October,  and  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  from 
Monday,  the  5th  of  October,  until  Saturday,  14th  of  November. 
It  will  also  be  open  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday 
evenings. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  artistic, 
scientific,  and  technical  excellence,  and  the  judges  are  instructed  to 
reserve  three  medaL  for  portrait  or  figure  subjects,  and  one  for 
lantern  transparencies  (if  they  find  them  worthy'  of  awards).  The 
judges  will  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen : — The  President  of  the 
Societ}',  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.;  three  members  of 
the  Council,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Joseph  Paget,  John 
Spider,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.;  three  members  of  the  Society,  G.  L.  Adden- 
brooke,  E.  Dunmore,  J.  Gale. 

Packing-cases  must  be  sent  (carriage  paid),  addressed  to  the 
“  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,”  care  of  Mr.  James  Bourlet, 

1 1,  Nassau-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  They  may  be  sent 
before ,  but  must  arrive  not  later  than  Thursday,  September  24th. 

IS o  packing-cases  can  be  received  at  the  Gallery".  Pictures  by  hand 
will  be  received  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Thursday, 
September  24th,  until  nine  p.m.  Apparatus  and  appliances  must 
also  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery  on  Thursday,  September  24th. 

Lantern  transparencies  sent  in  competition  for  the  medal — not  less 
than  twelve,  fitted  (removable)  in  a  frame,  to  stand  upon  the  table- 
must  be  delivered  on  Thursday,  September  24th,  and  will  only  be 
eligible  for  award  when  both  the  negatives  and  slides  are  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor. 

Photographic  transparencies  will  be  shown  with  the  Society’s 
optical  lantern  on  Monday  evenings  during  the  exhibition.  Slides 
are  invited  to  be  sent  for  this  purpose  ;  they  must  not  exceed 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  height,  and  should  be  delivered  at  the 
Gallery  not  less  than  a  week  before  the  Monday  of  exhibition,  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  select  and  arrange  them." 

The  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  exhibition  are  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  therefore  no  picture  or  apparatus  will  be  received 
after  nine  o’clock,  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  September  24th, 


Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A., 

F. C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Hon.  Secretarv,  Malvern  Lodge,  Upper  Tulse 
Hill,  S.W. 

- ♦ - 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Judges  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly¬ 
technic  Society’s  Exhibition  for  1884.  The  Exl  ibition  for  this  year 
opens  at  Falmouth  on  Tuesday,  September  22nd  : — 

“  The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Society  that  the 
exhibits  in  this  department  and  its  sections  are  fully  up  to  the  average, 
not  only  as  regards  numbers,  but  in  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits 
generally.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  professional 
portraiture  department,  that  is,  in  the  large-size  portraits.  The  land¬ 
scapes  are  exceedingly  fine,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  rapid 
gelatine  plates,  and  at  the  present  time  their  manipulation  is  much 
better  understood  than  it  was  a  few  years  since.  There  are  a  few 
specimens  of  instantaneous  work  which  show  merit  unattainable  until 
the  introduction  of  the  rapid  plates.  The  amateur  section  is  exceedingly 
well  represented.  The  Judges  also  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
series  of  large  photographs  of  America,  which  possess  great  interest  not 
only  as  photographs,  but  are  very  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of 
view.  They  have  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall 
by  Mr.  Richard  Pearce,  jun.,  of  Denver,  U.  S.A.  In  the  photographic 
appliance  and  magic-lantern  department,  several  ingenious  inventions 
are  to  be  found. 

“  Professional  Section. — Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is 
well  represented  by  a  large  series  of  very  fine  studies  in  his  well-known 
style.  They  are  most  admirable  as  gems  of  the  photographic  art,  and 
each  tells  its  own  tale.  The  expression  and  gesture  of  the  figures  are 
perfect ;  the  large  picture,  The  Cuchoo,  carries  off  the  Society’s  first 
silver  medal.  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  exceedingly  well 
treated.  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  of  Derby,  takes  also  a  first  silver  medal  for 
a  portrait  study,  Sad  Moments,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  is 
simply  perfect  in  pose  and  expression.  He  is  also  represented  by  several 
other  charming  studies,  which  fully  illustrate  the  high  state  of  perfection 
of  photographic  art  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester, 
is  again  to  the  front,  and  has  been  awarded  a  first  silver  medal  for  his 
magnificent  composition  picture,  The  Miser.  The  Judges  cannot  speak 
too  highly  in  its  favour.  He  has  several  other  exhibits  which  are  very 
perfect.  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Harrison  sends  three  frames  of  instantaneous 
studies  printed  in  carbon,  of  Shipping,  which  show  careful  manipulation. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  receives  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his  frame,  High  Seas, 
which  represents  in  a  marvellous  manner  heavy  seas  breaking  over  a 
beach  and  esplanade.  Mr.  E.  C.  Bowker  sends  a  frame  of  cabinet 
pictures,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  but  the  Judges  think  it  a  mistake 
to  pose  one  individual  so  many  times.  The  frame  contains  upwards  of 
thirty  portraits,  one-third  of  them  of  one  lady.  Mr.  F.  Whaley  sends 
gome  very  good  studies,  the  best  of  which  is  This  little  Pig  went  to 
Market.  Mr.  J.  Milman  Brown  is  again  represented  by  several  produc¬ 
tions  ;  the  best  is  Autumn  Sunshine,  and  is  highly  commended.  Mr.  R. 
Faulkner,  of  London,  shows  a  frame  of  very  skilful  studies  of  children  in 
his  well-known  style,  and  also  some  highly-finished  vignette  studies. 
The  Judges  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  award  a  medal,  but  highly 
commend  them,  owing  to  the  high  artistic  finish  which  is  put  upon  the 
photographs.  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  sends  some  clever  little  artistic  studies, 
principally  River  Scenes.  Mr.  J.  Terras  contributes  some  clever  little 
studies.  Mr.  A.  Hendrey  is  represented  by  some  studies  of  flowers  and 
also  a  river  scene,  The  First  Bite,  which  is  very  soft  and  delicate,  and  is 
very  highly  commended.  Mr.  John  Jackson  sends  three  frames  of  views, 
the  best  of  which  (No.  696)  possesses  considerable  merit.  A  frame  of 
Interiors  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (No.  699)  by  Mr.  George  Hedley,  which  arc 
well  rendered,  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Laws  sends  a  frame  of  ceramic  enamels,  well  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Luke 
Berry  sends  some  very  charming  pictures,  both  landscape  and  figure,  and 
his  Llanberis  Pass  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal,  being  a  most 
artistic  production,  and  full  of  atmosphere.  Messrs.  Byrne  &  Co.,  of 
Richmond,  send  some  very  fine  portrait  examples  printed  in  red  carbon, 
but  the  Judges  notice  several  of  the  same  studies  that  the  firm  have 
exhibited  in  former  years.  Mr.  G.  Renwick  sends  two  interesting  large 
studies  of  snow  and  frost  scenes,  and  also  a  frame  of  children’s  portraits 
of  merit.  The  award  for  enlargements  is  a  second  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
T.  J.  Dixon,  of  London,  for  a  Tiger.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges, 
is  the  best  enlargement  they  have  ever  seen  from  so  small  an  original. 
Another  by  the  same  exhibitor  of  an  Eagle  is  almost  equally  good.  Mr. 

G.  Honey  has  a  very  clever  little  composition  picture,  children  in  a  boat 
feeding  swans  ;  it  is  a  great  pity  the  picture  is  not  of  larger  size. 

“  Amateur  Section. — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  sends  examples  of  good  work 
of  river  and  wood  scenery.  Mr.  A.  Pringle’s  productions  are  very  perfect, 
and  are  fully  up  to  that  gentleman’s  former  productions.  To  his  frames 
No.  805  and  809  has  been  awarded  the  first  silver  medal.  They  are  full 
of  atmosphere,  and  the  artistic  treatment  is  perfection  in  every  way.  Mr. 
A.  Miller  contributes  a  very  careful  figure  study.  Mr.  D.  Barnett  sends 
two  frames  in  landscape  and  rustic  studies  ;  they  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  skies  had  been  printed  in.  Dr.  Martin  shows  two  very  good 
interiors,  Mr.  A,  G.  Tagliafero  sends  four  frames,  interiors,  &c.,  the  best 
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of  which,  frame  12,  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal.  The  subject 
are  well  treated,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal 
for  his  well-known  Polar  subjects.  Mr.  R.  Hopkins  sends  three  large  size 
pictures  printed  from  paper  negatives,  which  appear  a  little  too  heavy. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson  contributes  one  frame  of  seascapes,  instantaneous, 
which  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal.  The  same  gentleman 
also  sends  six  very  lifelike  heads  in  red  carbon,  which  are  highly 
commended. 

“  Appliances ,  <&c. — Mr.  G.  Atkinson  sends  a  retouching  desk,  which  is 
no  doubt  effective.  Mr.  T.  B.  Dagley  has  a  plate  washing  cabinet,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  amateurs,  and  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  second 
bronze  medal.  The  same  contributor  also  sends  a  plate-box,  so  that 
plates  may  be  examined  by  the  Customs  without  injury.  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard, 
of  Bermondsey,  sends  a  very  ingenious  self-containing  lantern-slide 
carrier  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal.  He  has  also 
a  case  of  so-called  safety  tubes,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  good,  but  as 
to  their  utility  in  the  experience  of  the  Judges  their  use  is  superfluous. 
The  same  exhibitor  sends  a  drawing  for  a  screw  regulating  back  pressure 
tube  and  gas  tap.” 

- - * - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

[As  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Davies’s  interesting  narrative  of  his  trip  in 
Arran  the  following  account  of  a  few  days  photographic  work  last 
autumn,  partly  over  the  same  ground,  may  he  useful  to  tourists 
meditating  a  holiday  during  the  autumn. — Eds.] 

ARRAN  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  island  of  Arran  may  he  said  to  he  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  just  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  an  England  in  miniature. 
Within  the  narrow  hounds  of  Arran — it  is  some  ten  miles  across  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  length — there  is  every  variety  of  scenery. 
There  are  smiling  lowlands  and  rugged  highlands,  wild  woods,  and 
barren  heaths.  No  where  can.  the  wandering  photographer  find  in 
such  a  small  compass  so  many  varying  beauties  upon  which  to  exercise 
his  skill,  and  it  is  an  important  matter  that  members  of  the  fraternity 
should  know  of  such  places.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
among  amateurs  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  work  many  are  engaged  in 
business  or  professions,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  away  for 
more  than  a  very  few  days  at  a  time.  With  such  headquarters  as 
Arran  it  is  possible  for  them  to  compress  into  a  short  period  as  much 
valuable  work  as  could  be  done  in  treble  the  time  in  a  place  the  beauties 
of  -which  were  more  scattered. 

Having  made  up  our  mind  for  a  holiday,  and  chosen  Arran  as  the 
scene  of  our  labours,  my  friend  and  I  consumed  the  “  midnight  oil  ”  in 
poring  over  guide-books  and  Bradshaws  in  order  to  get  some  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  how  we  were  to  reacli  our  destination.  Let  me  publish 
the  result  of  our  researches,  in  case  any  one  should  follow  in  our  foot¬ 
steps.  The  first  stage,  then,  is  to  get  to  Glasgow.  From  Glasgow 
one  must  travel  bvr  train  to  a  small  port  named  Ardrossan,  the  distance 
being  about  twenty  miles.  Ardrossan  is  situated  exactly  opposite  the 
island,  and  steamers  ply  between  two  or  three  times  a-day  to  the  two 
chief  centres  of  Arran — Brodick  and  Lamlash. 

My  friend  was  of  a  statistical  and  economical  turn  of  mind.  “  We 
ought  to  do  it  on  three  pound  ten  each,”  he  remarked.  “  Put  it  down 
at  a  i  fiver,’  ”  I  suggested.  “  Fiver  be  hanged !  ”  he  roared,  with  the 
indignation  of  an  outraged  financier.  “  How  can  you  spend  five 
pounds  if  you  are  moderately  careful  P  A  return  ticket  to  Glasgow 
won’t  cost  more  than  thirty  shillings,  if  you  choose  your  time.  Trains 

I  to  Ardrossan  (say)  four  shillings  the  return,  and  the  boat  to  Arran 
you  may  put  at  another  four  shillings.  Thirty-eight  shillings  for 
travelling.  “  Cabs,”  I  suggested,  in  a  still,  small  voice.  “  Well ; 
say  two  pounds  five  all  included,”  continued  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  “  Then  there  is  our  board  and  lodging  in  a  cottage  for 
three  days.  What  else  is  there  ?”  “  Casual  drinks,”  I  replied.  “  Let 
us  have  one,”  said  the  wearied  economist,  and  we  relapsed. 

With  our  hands  full  of  gear  then,  and  our  heads  full  of  figures,  we 
found  our  way  to  Glasgow,  travelling  during  the  night  so  as  to  catch 
the  early  train  for  Ardrossan.  There  is  a  boat  which  waits  for  this 
train,  so  that  we  had  no  time  to  wait  in  the  quaint  little  Scottish  port, 
but  found  ourselves  and  belongings  within  five  minutes  upon  the  deck 
of  a  smart  little  steamer,  and  in  another  five  minutes  were  steaming 
out  of  the  harbour  in  company  with  forty  or  fifty  fellow  passengers. 

The  view  of  Arran  as  one  approaches  it  is  magnificent.  A  ring  of 
yellow  sand  runs  round  the  greater  portion  of  the  island,  behind  which 
rise  up  sloping  green  braes  and  dark  fir  forests.  Behind  these  again 
are  the  rugged  group  of  mountains,  which  form  the  north  and  centre 
of  the  island,  the  whole  culminating  in  the  majestic  Goatfell,  which 
towers  .up  to  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  The  mist  of  morning  was 
still  rising,  and  the  sunlight  upon  it  gave  the  mountains  that  peculiar 
purple  tinge  which  is  characteristic  of  highlaud  scenery,  and  which 


Horatio  McCullough  and  A\  aller  Baton  knew  so  well  how  to  imitate. 
|  It  might  have  been  some  enchanted  island  which  floated  upon  the  calm 
azure  sea.  Behind  us  was  the  long  line  of  the  Scottish  coast,  with  the 
one  great  gap  which  indicated  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  away  to 
the  north  the  long  jagged  ridge  of  the  Argyleshire  lulls.  To  the  south 
stretched  the  Irish  sea,  broken  only  by  the  tall,  white  dome-like  summit 
of  AiLa  Craig,  the  strange  solitary  rock  which  stands  out  like  a 
gigantic  Druidical  monolith  amid  the  waste  of  waters. 

Any  romantic  feelings  which  may  have  been  aroused  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Arran  were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  demand  for  twopence  each 
j  from  the  official  who  guards  the  pier  at  Brodick,  and  levies  a  tax  upon 
<’ all  invaders.  “Every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,”  un¬ 
friend  quoted,  as  we  trudged  along  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
;  pier  to  the  little  township.  There  is  a  very  fair  hotel  there,  but  we 
|  had  determined  to  put  up  at  a  cottage  kept  by  Mrs.  Fullarton,  with 
|  whom  some  friends  of  ours  had  boarded  upon  a  previous  occasion. 

■  A  e  were  aware  that  this  good  woman  lived  somewhere  in  the  vieinitv 
!  of  Brodick,  but  we  had  lost  her  exact  address.  “  Can  you  tell  me 
where  any  one  of  the  name  of  Fullarton  lives?”  we  a  ked  an  aged 
!  islander.  The  veteran  smiled  pensively.  It  appears  from  his  state- 
-  ment  that  the  whole  population  of  the  island  are,  with  some  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  all  called  “Fullarton.”  Eventually,  however,  by  an  in- 
genious  cross-examination,  and  a  happy  recollection  on  the  part  of 
my  friend  that  the  -woman  in  question  had  a  lame  leg,  we  succeeded 
j  in  obtaining  directions  which  led  us  to  a  little  farmhouse,  which 
,j  proved  to  be  the  abode  of  the  individual  whom  we  were  in  search  of. 
j  Anyone  who  ventures  into  Arran  must  be  prepared  to  rough  it  in 
j  the  matter  of  edibles.  Meat  is  a  rare  and  scarce  commodity.  Bacon 
'I  and  eggs  can  generally  be  relied  on,  and  fish  are  usually  to  be  had. 
j  There  are  plenty  of  potatoes,  and  with  a  little  butter  the  traveller  can 
j  generally  manage  to  arrange  a  succulent  and  nutritious  meal  without 
;  the  aid  of  the  butcher.  Prices  are  extremely  reasonable,  and  our 
|  board  and  lodging— we  had  a  large  room,  which  combined  sitting- 
i  room  and  bedroom — only  cost  us  a  few  shillings  a-day. 

We  had  arranged  to  make  no  very  long  excursion  upon  the  next 
day,  but  contented  ourselves  with  wandering  down  to  the  village  with 
our  cameras,  and  as  it  was  a  beautifully  bright  morning  we  were  re¬ 
warded  by  several  excellent  plates.  The  broad  stretch  of  Brodick 
Bay,  with  the  Scotch  coast  in  the  background,  formed  a  beautiful  sea¬ 
scape,  and  the  inland  view,  including  the  magnificent  castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  peeps  from  among  the  trees  at  the  base  of 
the  hills,  was  equally  effective. 

In  the  afternoon  we  wandered  along  the  seashore  as  far  as  the  little 
fishing  hamlet  of  Corrie,  some  five  miles  from  Brodick.  The  whole 
distance  was  one  suggestion  of  magnificent  “  bits,”  had  we  only  had 
plates  enough  to  do  them  justice.  As  it  was,  our  carriers  were  soon 
filled,  and  we  abandoned  our  gear  at  a  fisherman's  cottage,  and  picked 
it  up  again  on  our  return.  From  Corrie  a  grand  view  is  to  be  seen  of 
the  mountains  and  beautiful  glens  of  Glen  Sannox  and  Glen  Rosa, 
which  intervene  between  them. 

A  local  curiosity  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  rock  called 
the  “  Giant’s  Harp,”  on  account  of  some  resemblance  which  it  was 
supposed  to  bear  to  that  instrument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anything 
more  elaborate^-  unlike  a  harp  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
There  used  to  be  a  rocking  boulder  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  weighed  several  tons,  was  so  delicately  balanced  that  the 
slightest  pressure  would  cause  it  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards. 
An  officer  and  some  seamen  from  a  man-of-war,  however,  levered  it 
over  into  the  sea  one  day,  for  which  piece  of  senseless  Vandalism  they 
were,  I  am  glad  to  say,  heavily  mulct  in  a  lawsuit  taken  against  them 
by  the  islanders,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  deprived  them  of  one  of 
the  attractions  which  used  to  draw  tourists  to  the  place.  After  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  day  we  returned  to  our  farm,  and  agreed 
over  our  evening  pipe  that  it  was  a  pity  that  we  had  not  three  weeks 
instead  of  three  days  to  devote  to  the  island  and  its  beauties. 

Next  day  we  were  up  betimes,  and  made  the  pleasing  discovery 
that  there  were  two  stout  hobblede-hoys  attached  to  the  establishment, 
who  were  ready  for  a  small  consideration  to  carry  our  impedimenta  in 
anvr  given  direction  for  any  given  time.  With  these  retainers  in  our 
rear  we  set  off  for  a  walk  across  the  island.  The  path  was  desolate 
enough,  running  over  a  barren  heather- covered  heath,  with  an 
occasional  gaunt  telegraph  post  to  break  the  monotony.  We  were 
rewarded,  however,  when  we  reached  the  other  side  by  some  beautiful 
scenery.  It  was  an  exceptionally  clear  day,  and  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  north  end  of  Ireland,  lying  like  a  dark  line  upon  the  water. 
The  chief  ob  ject  of  curiosity  was  "a  cave,  which  is  pointed  out  as  being 
the  one  in  which  King  Robert  the  Bruce  observed  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  persevering  but  weak-minded  spider,  which  endeavoured  to 
swarm  up  a  thread  when  it  ought  to  have  crawled  up  the  wall. 

This  and  several  other  points  of  interest  were  done  justice  to,  as 
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also  was  the  lunch  which  we  had  had  the  foresight  to  bring  with  us 
and  which  we  and  our  camp  followers  discussed  amicably  together  by 
the  side  of  a  little  brook  which  runs  down  into  the  sea.  We  photo¬ 
graphed  the  spot  afterwards,  including  in  the  picture  our  two  aborigines, 
who  have  been  since,  I  hear,  greatly  pleased  and  astonished  at  receiving 
a  print  each  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Then,  as  our  plates  were 
once  more  exhausted  as  well  as  our  provisions,  we  turned  our  heads 
eastward,  and,  after  a  long  but  pleasant  walk,  found  ourselves  once 
more  at  our  modest  head-quarters.  We  had  converted  one  of  our 
landlady's  spacious  cupboards  into  a  dark  room,  and  were  able,  that 
evening,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  success  of  most  of  our  results. 
All  those  which  we  developed  were  excellent. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  night.  Our  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  a  strange  noise  on  the  thatched  roof  above  our  bedroom , 
as  of  some  heavy  object  moving  about.  At  last  we  flung  open  the 
window,  on  which  a  man  slid  down  the  sloping  roof  and  fled  down 
the  road.  In  the  morning  we  found  that  he  had  actually  removed 
part  of  the  thatch,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boring  a  way  into 
our  chamber.  What  his  motives  were  we  could  never  discover;  but 
probably  the  purses  of  the  Sassenach  strangers  were  the  chief  in¬ 
centives  to  his  enterprise.  Our  landlady  put  him  down  as  an  Irish 
harvester,  many  of  whom  had  lingered  about  the  island  after  their 
services  had  ceased  to  be  wanted. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  and  the  most  important  of  our  little 
holiday.  We  had  determined  to  ascend  Goatfell  —  a  feat  which 
seemed  a  great  thing  to  my  companion,  who  had  done  little  moun¬ 
taineering  in  the  course  of  his  life.  We  started  at  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  after  a  substantial  porridge  breakfast,  with  our  two  faithful 
followers  bearing  our  camera-cases  and  plate-carriers.  We  ourselves 
were  burdened  with  knapsacks  containing  provisions  for  the  day.  The 
morning  was  bright,  but  a  chilliness  in  the  air  warned  us  that  summer 
had  fled.  As  we  emerged  from  the  forests  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
(in  which  the  red  deer  swarmed  upon  every  side,  and  climbed  the 
sloping  uplands  beyond)  the  view  was  a  marvellous  one.  From  Bute 
and  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  in  the  north  almost  as  far  as  Wigton shire,  in 
the  south  the  whole  coast  line  of  Scotland  lay  revealed.  Down 
beneath  us  the  blue  ocean  was  flecked  with  the  white  sails  of  yachts 
and  fishing  boats,  while  here  and  there  a  dark  cloud  showed  where 
some  great  steamer  was  ploughing  its  way  to  the  great  Scotch  seaport. 

We  expended  a  couple  of  plates — one  of  which  was  afterwards 
unfortunately  ruined  by  fogging — upon  the  scene,  and  then  turning  to 
our  task,  continued  to  clamber  up  the  mountain.  The  declivity  is  not 
very  steep  until  the  last  few  hundred  yards  when  it  becomes  almost 
precipitous,  but  we  managed,  thanks  to  our  young  islanders,  to  convey 
not  only  ourselves  but  our  instruments  also  in  safety  to  the  summit. 
To  the  north  the  country  seemed  a  very  abomination  of  desolation — a 
world  of  wild  peaks,  of  rugged  chasms,  and  brown  gnarled  rocks,  all 
inextricably  jumbled  together.  I  have  been  up  several  of  the  Alps, 
but  have  never  seen  a  grander  mountain  view  than  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Goatfell.  The  Carline’s  leap,  a  great  double-peaked 
mountain,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  same  height  as  the  one 
on  which  we  stood  was  the  nearest  of  the  rocky  family.  It  derives 
its  name,  as  one  of  our  youths  informed  us,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  legend  in  the  island  which  sets  it  down  as  the  site  of  a  witch’s 
revel  or  Walpurgis’  Nacht,  and  it  is  said  that  on  certain  nights  the 
old  sinners  are  still  to  be  seen  mounted  upon  the  conventional  broom¬ 
stick  and  skimming  across  from  the  one  peak  to  the  other. 

Having  had  our  luncheon  upon  the  summit,  and  smoked  a  pensive 
pipe  while  we  admired  the  great  panorama  before  us,  we  erected  our 
cameras  and  took  several  pictures  each,  most  of  which  turned  out 
satisfactorily.  Bv  that  time  the  afternoon  was  far  gone  and  it  was 
only  by  hard  walking  that  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  descent 
and  reaching  Brodick  before  night  fell.  A  dreamless  sleep  rewarded 
us  after  our  unwonted  exertions  and  rested  our  weary  limbs. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  took  our  leave  next  day  of 
the  beautiful  island  and  its  primitive  inhabitants.  Our  few  days 
there  were  most  interesting  to  us  both  as  photographers  and  as 
holiday  seekers.  If  any  member  of  the  fraternity  should  ever  desire  a 
holiday  which  shall  combine  economy,  amusement,  and  magnificent 
open-air  studies,  he  cannot  do  better  than  follow  in  our  footsteps.  I 
may  mention,  as  a  conclusion,  that  my  friend’s  modest  estimate  of  the 
expense  proved  to  be  only  a  very  little  below  the  actual  sum  required. 

A.  Conan  Doyle. 

- + - 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  FRILLED  AND  BLISTERED 
NEGATIVES. 

In  my  last  article  I  dealt  with  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
prevent  the  frilling,  blistering,  or  dissolving  of  gelatine  films  during  the 
processes  of  development,  fixing,  and  washing ;  and  I  now  wish  to  say 


a  word  or  two  on  curative  measures  when  prevention  proves  un¬ 
successful. 

It  may  be  that  over  confidence  in  our  films  results  in  an  unexpected 
case  of  blistering,  or  frilling, or,  more  likely,  gross  carelessness  threatens 
complete  dissolution;  more  rarely  it  may  happen  that  “  in  spite  of  all 
temptation  ”  to  do  otherwise,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  that  can  lx) 
taken,  a  negative  will  frill ;  or  perhaps  an  accident  which,  if  preventable, 
would  amount  to  carelessness,  may  bring  about  the  same  result.  In 
any  or  all  of  these  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  a  choice  of 
methods  of  cure. 

Alum  or  chrome  alum,  the  great  preventives,  will  ofttimes  perform 
a  curative  action,  at  other  times  they  prove  wholly  useless,  and  occa¬ 
sionally —  the  common  alum  especially  —  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  This  last  action,  I  imagine,  is  solely  due  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  gelatine ;  for  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  with  some 
samples  of  gelatine  the  effect  of  alum,  instead  of  hardening,  is  the 
reverse.  When  the  effect  of  the  alum  is  simply  nil,  not  actually 
injurious,  it  is  evidence  that  stronger,  or  at  any  rate  more  suitable, 
means  are  requisite ;  and  these  exist,  as  I  shall  show. 

Alcohol  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  application  that  can  be  made  in 
cases  of  severe  frilling;  it  acts  by  abstracting  the  water  from  the 
excessively  swelled  film  and,  causing  it  to  contract  again,  it  may 
frequently  be  made  to  resume  its  original  position  on  the  plate  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  a  trace  of  any  abnormal  behaviour.  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  several  negatives — taken  some  years  ago  when  frilling 
was  a  far  more  common  pest  than  it  is  now  in  its  intensity — the 
films  of  which  have  been  nearly  entirety  off  the  plate  from  frilling, 
but  which  have  been  coaxed  back  gradually  by  a  judicious  use  of 
alcohol.  But  the  application  must  be  judicious. 

I  will  take  for  instance  the  case  of  a  negative  in  which  the  film  has 
frilled  so  badly  as  to  loosen  it  completely  from  the  glass  in  portions, 
and  to  leave  a  mere  heap  of  softened,  swelled,  and  shapeless  gelatine 
If  strong  alcohol  be  applied  at  this  stage  the  result  will  simply  be  that 
the  mass  is  converted  into  a  solid  lump  of  leathery  unmanageable, 
matter  that  no  amount  of  soaking  in  water  or  coaxing  will  ever  reined}'. 
Every  crease  in  the  heaped-up  film  is  hardened  and  made  permanent  just 
as  if  it  had  been  folded  and  rubbed  down  with  a  paper-knife.  But  if 
the  plate  be  placed  carefully  in  a  dish  in  as  level  a  position  as  possible, 
and  kept  as  still  as  the  subsequent  treatment  will  permit,  and  a  little 
alcohol  added  to  the  water  (which  should  be  sufficient  to  flood  the 
plate  to  the  depth  of  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch)  the  contraction  of 
the  film  will  take  place  gradually,  and  as  it  resumes  its  original  form 
it  may  be  spread  or  led  into  proper  position  on  the  glass  by  means  of 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  being  gradually  increased 
as  matters  progress.  The  gradual  treatment  permits  the  loosened  film 
to  float  clear  of  the  glass  until  it  has  resumed  its  normal  condition  and 
bulk,  when  an  application  of  strong  alcohol  will  finish  the  business 
and  leave  the  negative  in  a  condition  to  dry  rapidly.  Once  dried 
it  is  tolerably  safe  against  future  frilling  should  it  be  necessary  to 
remoisten  it. 

For  slight  cases  of  frilling  strong  alcohol  may  often  be  applied  at 
once,  but  even  here  I  prefer  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  with  those 
films  which  exhibit  a  plentiful  crop  of  minute  blisters  or  “  pimples.” 
These  troublesome  little  pests  do  not  loosen  the  film  generally  from  its 
support,  and  they  are  easily  made  to  dry  down  flat,  in  fact,  will  do 
so  on  their  own  account  without  any  artificial  inducement ;  but  they 
then  invariably  leave  a  spot  of  reduced  density.  To  avoid  this  is  the 
trouble.  If  the  strong  alcohol  be  applied  at  once,  a  new  trouble  is  set 
up.  The  surface  of  the  film  is  hardened  and  made  impervious,  and 
the  water  contained  in  the  blister — between  the  film  and  the  glass— 
is  permanently  confined  there,  and  can  only  be  released  by  pricking 
each  blister,  which,  putting  aside  the  trouble  it  involves,  only  converts 
the  blister  into  a  pin-hole  with  a  halo  of  reduced  density. 

For  this  defect  the  gradual  treatment  with  alcohol  will  answer,  but 
it  takes  long  and  requires  much  care  in  order  to  earn  success;  the 
method  I  prefer  is  as  follows :  First  of  all,  leave  the  plate  to  soak  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  clean  saturated  solution  of  common  alum ;  this  will 
fill  the  blisters,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  with  alum  solution  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  remove  any  pyro  stain  and  so  minimise  the 
chances  of  inequality  in  density  in  drying.  The  plate  is  then,  without 
rinsing  transferred  to  another  dish  containing  methylated  alcohol  and 
saturated  solution  of  alum  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  there  left 
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until  the  surface  of  the  film  becomes  even.  A  wash  with  strong 
methylated  alcohol  will  then  complete  the  cure,  and  the  negative  may 
he  dried.  It  may  possibly  he  necessary  to  again  immerse  it  in  water 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  alum,  hut  all  danger  will  have  gone.  The 
rationale  of  the  process  appears  to  me  to  he  that  the  alcohol  partially 
hardens  the  film  and  prevents  the  blisters  spreading,  while  the  alum 
(and  possibly  other  salts)  slowly  leave  the  film  by  diffusion.  The 
operation  is  slow,  but  requires  no  great  attention. 

For  films  that  have  become  rotten  from  over  soaking  or  other  cause 
I  prefer  to  use  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin — fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce.  On  no  account  should  an  alcoholic  solution  be  employed  or 
the  result  will  be  total  ruin  of  the  film.  I  do  not  care  to  apply 
tannin  to  the  gelatine  film  unless  it  is  pretty  rotten  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  produce  reticulation  or  something  approaching  “litho¬ 
graphic  grain.”  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 

— - ♦ - 


©lit  JSbitorial  ©aiilt. 


The  Magic  Lantern  Manual. 

London :  Fredk.  Warne  &  Co. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  edition  of  this  useful  work,  brought  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  including  full  instructions  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  lantern  business  from  the  exhibitor’s  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  methods  by  which  lantern  slides  are 
made,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  useful  guide  to  young  amateurs  de¬ 
siring  of  doing  their  own  work.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  as  an  amateur  exhibitor  is  well  known,  and  this  in  itself 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  technical  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  little  volume. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  diagrams  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  forms  of  apparatus,  from  the  lantern  itself  down  to  the  most 
minute  items  in  the  shape  of  accessories.  It  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  any  amateur  photographer  or  occasional 
lanternist. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8313. — “Camera  Slides  Dispensing  with  the  Use  of  Glass  Plates  and  in 
substitution  thereof.  ”  J.  B.  Holroyde. — Dated  July  9,  1885. 

No.  8341.  —  “Ornamental  and  Mosaic  Glass  Work  for  Transparencies.” 
W.  E.  Wiley.— Dated!  July  10,  1885. 

No.  8367. — “  Stand  for  Exhibiting  Photographic  Pictures.  ”  J.  F.  Knipp&  Co. 
— Dated  July  10,  1885. 

No.  8381. — “Device  for  Supporting,  Raising,  Lowering,  Levelling,  and 
Directing  Photographic  Cameras,  and  for  other  Purposes.”  J.  M.  C.  Grove. 
— Dated  July  11,  1885. 

No.  8454. — “Photographic  Shutters.”  H.  J.  and  E.  J.  Dale  and  A.  New¬ 
man. — Dated  July  13,  1885. 

No.  8514. — “Photographic  Shutters.”  C.  D.  B.  Durnford. — Dated  July 
14,  1885. 


PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  7792.— “  Instantaneous  Shutter.”  W.  Heath,  24,  George-street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Optician. — Dated  May  16,  1884. 

No.  9225. — “Improvements  in  Machines  for  Varnishing  Paper.”  W.  Wal¬ 
lace,  2,  Albion-buildings,  Aldersgate-street,  London. — Dated  July  8,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  15,887.  William  Middlemiss,  Holmefield  Mill,  Thornton-road, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Camera  Maker. — December  3,  1884. 

My  improvements  are— First.  Improved  means  of  fixing  camera  front  and  its 
supports,  so  as  to  obtain  long  or  short  focus,  and  to  fold  the  camera  front  and 
its  supports  into  camera  bottom  without  detaching  any  part.  Second.  Improved 
means  of  obtaining  horizontal  swing  to  the  back  of  camera.  Third.  New  base¬ 
board  to  camera  to  act  as  tripod  top,  and  as  cover  for  glass  focus  screen  when 
the  camera  is  not  in  use.  The  first  improvement  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 
The  essential  parts  are  referred  to  as  movable  frame,  two  brass  angle-plates,  two 
orass  strutts,  wood  or  metal  frame,  and  camera  front. 

The  movable  frame  slides  in  bottom  of  camera,  and  is  moved  by  means  of 
screw  or  rack  and  pinion,  in  the  usual  manner.  Sliding  on  each  side  of  this 
movable  frame  are  two  brass  angle-plates.  The  two  sides  of  movable  frame  are 
grooved  for  the  passage  of  two  set  screws,  by  means  of  which  the  two  angle- 
plates  are  fixed  at  any  part  of  the  length  of  the  movable  frame.  To  these  two 


brass  angle-plates  are  pivoted  or  hinged  the  lower  ends  of  wood  or  metal  frame 
and  the  two  brass  strutts. 

The  wood  or  metal  frame  consists  of  two  sides  and  cross  bar  fastened  to  the 
lower  ends  of  the  two  sides. 

The  two  brass  strutts  have  slots  near  top  end,  and  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
frame  by  means  of  two  set  screws,  so  that  the  frame  may  be  fixed  at  any  angle 
vertically. 

The  camera  front,  to  which  the  bellows  is  attached,  is  a  plain  piece  of  wood, 
and  is  made  to  slide  against  and  between  the  two  sides  of  wood  or  metal 
frame. 

The  two  sides  of  frame  have  slot-holes  cut  through  both  on  the  front  and  the 
side.  The  two  set  screws,  by  means  of  which  the  front  is  fixed,  pass  through 
the  slot-holes  in  front  and  the  set  screws  which  fix  the  two  brass  strutts,  pass 
one  through  the  slot-holes  in  the  sides  of  the  frame. 

The  camera  front  may  thus  be  moved  up  or  down  and  fixed  where  required. 

The  camera  front,  wood  or  metal  frame,  two  brass  strutts,  and  two  angle- 
plates,  are  all  connected  together,  and  may  be  moved  from  one  end  of  the 
movable  frame  to  the  other,  so  as  to  obtain  long  or  short  focus. 

When  the  camera  front  has  to  be  closed  I  loose  the  two  set  screws  in  the 
brass  angle-plates,  and  draw  the  whole  combination  to  the  end  of  movable 
frame  nearest  back  of  camera ;  I  then  lower  the  front  in  the  wood  or  metal 
frame,  loose  the  two  set  screws  fastening  the  two  brass  strutts,  and  lower  the 
front  wood  or  metal  frame  and  brass  strutts  into  the  space  in  camera  bottom 
without  detaching  any  part. 

The  second  improvement  consists  of  a  brass  plate  to  which  is  hinged  the 
bottom  of  camera  back.  To  this  plate  also  are  pivoted  the  two  brass  strutts 
that  support  the  camera  back  when  raised  for  work. 

At  each  end  of  this  brass  plate  is  a  slot-hole  at  a  radius  from  the  centre  of 
the  brass  plate.  Through  these  slot-holes  pass  the  two  set  screws  which  fix 
the  brass  plate  at  any  angle  horizontally. 

The  nuts  into  which  these  set  screws  are  screwed  are  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
in  the  camera  bottom. 

Thus  the  brass  plates,  the  two  brass  strutts,  and  the  camera  body,  may  be 
all  moved  at  once,  from  one  end  of  camera  bottom  to  the  other,  without 
detaching  any  part. 

Also  the  camera  back  or  body  may  be  fixed  at  any  angle  horizontally  without 
interfering  with  its  position  vertically,  or  vice  versa. 

The  third  improvement  cousists  of  making  an  extra  baseboard,  the  size  of  the 
camera  bottom.  To  the  under  side  of  this  baseboard  are  fixed  pieces  of  metal 
having  pins  attached.  These  pins  are  made  to  fit  into  holes  in  brass  plates  on 
tripod  legs. 

When  the  camera  is  not  in  use  the  baseboard  is  fastened  over  focus  screen  of 
camera,  to  protect  it. 

When  the  camera  is  being  used  the  baseboard  is  attached  to  the  camera 
bottom  by  means  of  screw  or  other  fastening. 

The  inventor  makes  seven  claims,  and  the  specification  is  accompanied  by 
drawings. 

- + - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

J  uly  20  . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

The  Studio,  Portland  -st. ,  Kingsdo  wn 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

,,  21  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

„  22  . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

"  22  . 

„  23  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  July  9,  at 
the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a  paper  print  from  a  negative  by  Mr. 
Tamkin,  of  Edinburgh,  of  several  of  the  leading  photographers  in  that  city. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  artificial  light  in  an  ordinary  room  ;  the  light 
was  derived  from  an  ordinary  gaselier,  which  appears  in  the  print,  from  a 
powerful  paraffine  lamp  on  a  side  table,  and  from  the  burning  of  a  piece  of 
magnesium  riband.  The  time  of  exposure  was  thirty-five  seconds,  with  a  3d 
lens.  There  was  a  little  “dodging”  afterwards,  a  transparency  being  taken, 
the  intensity  of  the  gaselier  then  reduced  by  being  rubbed  down  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  a  wonderful  result,  and  that  most  of 
the  faces  were  good  recognisable  likenesses. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  the  double  shadows  had  a  peculiar  look. 

The  Chairman  read  an  inquiry  from  the  question -box,  asking,  “What  is 
known  of  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver  when  used  alone  as  the  silver  salt  in 
gelatine  emulsions  ?  ” 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  he  had  once  prepared  such  a  plate  by 
accident,  when  he  used  iodide  under  the  impression  that  it  was  bromide  ;  no 
image  could  be  developed,  nor  could  the  plate  be  fixed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  there  must  have  been  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
when  using  iodide  by  mistake  for  bromide  in  an  emulsion. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  he  had  made  many  pure  iodide  plates  by  the 
'ammonia  method,  and  they  would  give  fair  pictures  with  ten  seconds’  exposure  ; 
they  fixed  all  right,  though  but  slowly ;  the  image  was  of  a  bluish  or  greyish 
colour,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  film  more  than  on  its  surface.  He  used  to  mix 
these  emulsions  afterwards  with  bromide  emulsions,  as  he  found  it  best  to  make 
them  separately. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  found  that  when  the  two  haloid  salts  were  decomposed 
together  the  iodide  had  a  specific  effect  upon  the  bromide  of  silver. 
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Mr.  Henderson  said  that  if  ten  times  more  iodide  were  put  into  a  boiled 
emulsion  it  would  fix  more  quickly  than  the  minor  quantity  in  an  ammonia 
emulsion. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  stated  that  Mr.  Cadett  put  much  iodide  into  his  plates,  yet 
they  fixed  quickly. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  that  the  reason  why  rapid  plates  fixed  more  quickly 
than  slow  ones  possibly  was  that  the  crystals  of  the  silver  salt  were  smaller 
therein,  so  presented  a  larger  surface  in  the  aggregate  to  the  action  of  the  fixing 
solution. 

The  Chairman  read  a  question  asking  “  How  to  get  rid  of  stains  due  to  im¬ 
perfect  washing,  which  stains  appeared  only  upon  parts  of  the  plates.  ” 

Mr.  York  thought  the  stains  to  be  due  to  imperfect  fixation,  and  that  they 
appeared  where  the  film  was  thickest.  The  yellow  colour  could  be  removed  by 
treating  the  plates  with  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Debenham  remarked  that  when  a  plate  first  appeared  io  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  it  was  not  so  in  reality,  but  must  be  left  in  the  fixing  solution  as  long 
again. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  photographer  in  Brighton  had  demonstrated  to 
him  that  plates  not  well  washed  after  development  fixed  much  more  quickly 
than  plates  which  had  been  well  washed. 

Mr.  Cowan  had  been  trying  Mr.  Henderson’s  printing  process  on  gelatine  ; 
lie  had  not  quite  adhered  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  proportions,  but  a  positive  he 
then  exhibited  had  taken  two  hours  to  print  in  a  good  light. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  might  be  due  to  the  gelatine  employed. 

Mr.  York  said  that  an  old  fixing  bath,  put  aside  by  him  for  six  months, 
was  used  one  day  by  a  photographic  friend  of  his,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
purple  negative  it  gave  that  he  asked  him  (Mr.  York)  to  make  him  a  present  of 
the  old  bath  solution. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  if  a  little  iron  found  its  way  into  the  hyposulphite 
bath,  either  from  an  iron  developer  or  a  small  iron  nail  in  the  bath,  beautiful 
purple  stains  would  appear  upon  the  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  Derby,  and  Mr.  A.  Weston,  98,  Cheapside,  London, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey- 
street,  on  Tuesday,  the  7tli  inst., — Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield  presiding,  Dr.  T.  IL 
Morton,  M.D.,  and  Councillor  T.  Firth  in  the  vice-chairs. 

After  the  usual  business,  and  some  talk  of  the  last  trip  to  Lathkill  Dale,  the 
pictures  for  the  subject  competition  were  brought  forward,  which  were  found 
to  be  more  numerous  and  better  in  quality  than  at  any  of  the  previous 
competitions.  The  subject  was  Manor,  Abbey,  or  Castle,  and  was  won  by 
Mr.  T.  Turner,  of  Owierton,  with  a  splendid  picture  of  Kirkstall  Abbey, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert  taking  second  honours  with  a  well  chosen  and  beautifully 
executed  picture  of  the  same  place. 

Much  discussion  was  excited  by  the  variety  of  mounts  for  the  competition 
pictures,  but  it  was  decided  that  no  picture  should  be  allowed  for  competition 
in  the  future  unless  mounted  according  to  rule. 

The  subject  of  the  next  contest  is  Cattle,  for  which  the  President  offers  a 
special  prize. 

The  next  trip  is  to  take  place  on  Monday,  20th  inst.,  to  Bolton  Abbey  and 
Woods,  vid  Skipton. 

It  was  decided  after  some  discussion  that  the  Society  should  do  its  best,  with 
the  Liverpool  and  other  Societies,  to  get  the  Railway  Companies  to  allow 
similar  advantages  to  Photographic  Societies  for  travelling  to  those  allowed  to 
Fishing  Clubs. 

The  meeting  then  closed. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  9th 
July,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-street, — Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Davies  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Prints  and  negatives  were  brought  to  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  Carruthers, 
II.  S.  Ellerbeek,  Griffiths,  Whalley,  Williams,  and  Lange,  the  latter  enhancing 
the  interest  of  his  exhibit  very  considerably  by  placing  his  pictures  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  opposite  a  large  concave  mirror,  thereby  producing  a  most 
surprisingly  real  and  stereoscopic  effect. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  at  his  request,  Messrs.  Wratten  &  Wainwright 
had  kindly  sent  him  one  of  Grimston’s  new  patent  instantaneous  shutters, 
which  he  explained  and  passed  round  for  examination. 

Mr.  Williams  called  attention  to  a  negative  he  had  brought  with  him 
which  was  developed  (as  were  all  of  his  plates)  by  aid  of  a  lamp  which  he 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  light  being  filtered  through  a  sheet  of  “cathedral 
green”  glass  and  a  piece  of  canary  yellow  paper,  thus  affording  ample  illumina¬ 
tion,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the  objectionable  and  trying  ruby  colour  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  be  an  essential  in  photographic  operations.  The  negative 
he  exibited  was  of  excellent  quality,  aud  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  all 
trace  of  fog. 

Mr.  Atkins  also  exhibited  a  bottle  of  “pelletone,”  consisting  of  small,  solid 
pellets  of  pyrogallic  acid,  each  pellet  containing  exactly  two  grains.  He  called 
attention  to  the  serious  error  in  the  recipe  which  accompanied  the  bottle,  the 
word  sulphate  being  substituted  for  sulphite,  and  which,  if  adhered  to,  would, 
he  feared,  be  the  cause  of  a  considerable  number  of  failures.  He  expressed 
surprise  that  so  well-known  a  firm  as  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
should  make  such  a  stupid  mistake.  He  then  proceeded  to  develope  a  few 
platinotype  prints  before  the  members,  remarking  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
process  was  its  charm,  and  that  a  very  slight  washing  as  a  finish  was  all  that 
was  required — a  great  boon  as  compared  with  silver  ;  he  also  stated  that  nega¬ 
tives  of  a  rather  dense,  “plucky”  character  were  best  suited  to  the  process, 
that  the  printing  was  about  three  times  quicker  than  silver,  and  that  the 
results  were  absolutely  permanent,  so  far  as  was  known, 


BLACKBURN  LITERARY  CLUB. 

The  first  excursion  of  the  season  of  the  photographic  section  of  the  Bhu  kburn 
Literary  C!lub  took  place  last  Saturday  week,  when,  “forgathering"  at  the 
station,  they  enjoyed  a  fine  run  to  Ingleton,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
vid  Hellifleld  and  Clapham,  by  the  10.54  a.m.  train.  Arriving  at  tin-  old- 
fashioned  village  about  one  o’clock,  the  party  proceeded  to  tin  Ingleboro’ 
Hotel,  where,  fully  equipped  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  photogiapherL  art 
when  said  photographers  are  on  the  “rampage,”  they  started  on  their  pilgrim¬ 
age,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  at  their  disposal.  St.  Mary's  ( 'hun-li 
deserves  at  least  passing  notice.  Although  not  very  prepossessing  externally, 
it  is,  with  its  square  tower  and  venerable  appearance,  a  verv  notable,  indeed, 
the  most  notable,  object  in  the  village.  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  mu  n  d 
edifice  need  not  excite  any  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  “the  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  hamlet”  converted  the  fine  old  Norman  font,  which  is  the  most 
precious  relic  the  church  contains,  into  a  receptacle  for  whitewash  ;  and  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  defacing  the  interior  of  the  ancient  fabric,  ami  in  render¬ 
ing  the  figures  with  which  the  font  is  adorned  indistinguishable,  threw  it  aside 
as  useless.  Dr.  Whitaker,  however,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  visits,  rescued 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  Pliilistines,  had  it  cleaned  and  placed  in  the  nave  of 
the  church,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  celebrated  historian.  Crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Dale 
Beck,  the  viaduct  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  challenges  atten¬ 
tion,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  command  admiration,  as  it  seems  out 
of  character  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  Proceeding  over  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  river  Doe — which,  uniting  with  the  Dale  Beck  immediately  below 
the  railway  arches,  forms  the  Greta — the  part.v,  passing  through  the  stile  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  found  themselves  in  a  charming  holm,  whose 
receding  banks  are  crowned  with  oak,  ash,  and  fragrant  hawthorn. 

From  the  western  bank  of  the  river  the  first  plate  was  exposed  on  a  pictur¬ 
esque  scene,  comprising  the  stream  for  some  distance,  part  of  the  village,  and 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Continuing  their  progress  up 
Kingsdale,  they  came  to  the  Creeping-steads  (stones),  so  called  because,  before 
the  construction  of  the  new  path  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  ravine, 
the  only  way  of  ascending  the  glen  was  by  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  along 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks  that  slope  down  to  the  water  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  The  lofty  banks  are  richly  wooded,  and  approach  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  leafy  trees  meeting,  mingle  their  branches,  forming  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  l’ock,  wood,  and  water.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  met  the  view  the 
tripod  was  fixed,  and  a  bold  bid  made  for  a  picture  of  the  unique  and  interest¬ 
ing  scene.  Not  being  particularly  anxious  for  a  dip  in  the  cool  waters  of  the 
Doe,  the  Creeping-stones  were  avoided,  and  the  party  pursued  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way  along  the  newly-made  path.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the 
bank  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  scene  which  drew  forth  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  company'.  On  the  right  of  the  stream,  entirely  denuded  of  vege¬ 
tation,  a  mass  of  limestone,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  projecting  over 
the  river,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  huge  castle,  whose  base  is  washed  by 
the  brown  waters  of  the  swiftly-flowing  Doe,  and  whose  walls  are  garnished  ou 
every  side  by  the  dark  yew,  the  gnarled  oak,  and  hazels  and  thorns  innumer¬ 
able.  After  a  few  minutes’  work  with  the  camera,  the  party'  descended  the 
steps  built  here  by  some  person  or  persons  who  deserve  the.  hearty  thanks  of 
every  visitor,  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  Swilla  Bottom.  This  part  of  Kings¬ 
dale,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  the  limestone  rocks  that  tower  in  some  places  two 
hundred  feet  over  the  stream,  and  clothed  with  umbrageous  foliage  from  base 
to  summit,  may  be  termed  a  veritable  Sleepy'  Hollow,  for,  as  the  party  wound 
their  way  through  the  tangled  brake,  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness 
were  the  roar  of  the  waters  and  the  music  of  Nature’s  own  choristers.  It  is 
just  such  a  romantic  dell  as  the  imaginative  would  conceive  to  be  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  fairies  when,  on  pleasure  bent,  they'  hold  their  revels  beneath  the 
moon’s  flickering  beam. 

A  short  walk  brought  the  party'  through  Swilla  Bottom,  where  the  sun  was 
playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and,  setting  “a  stout 
heart  to  a  stae  brae,”  they  climbed  the  hill  by  a  well-made  but  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  path,  which,  though  it  performs  a  zig-zag  course  up  the  bank,  tried 
very  severely  the  wind  and  muscles  of  all  who  made  the  ascent.  At  the  top  of 
the  mount  a  strong,  well-made  seat  invites  the  pedestrian  to  stop  and  rest,  and 
the  invitation  was  cordially  accepted.  Comfortably  seated,  the  party  were 
amply  repaid  for  all  their  toil.  From,  this  coign  of  vantage  there  is  a  varied 
and  comprehensive  view.  Looking  away'  to  the  right,  flat-topped  Ingleborough 
stands  out  prominently,  with  its  limestone  terraces  gleaming  in  the  sunlight ; 
immediately  beneath  the  river  brawls  over  its  rocky'  bed,  while  in  the  front,  in 
the  distance,  the  waters  of  Pecca  Slate  Quarry  Falls  are  seen  whirling  down  the 
gorge  and,  as  if  in  desperation,  leaping,  a  mass  of  foam,  into  the  abyss  below. 

Descending  the  steep,  which  is  clad  with  ivy,  moss,  and  exquisite  and  rare 
ferns,  Pecca  Falls  were  inspected  from  various  standpoints,  but  none  of  the 
views  was  as  good  as  the  one  from  the  commanding  height  above,  for,  owing  to 
the  conformation  of  the  rocks,  and  the  dense  foliage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cataract,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  complete  view  of  the  entire  scene  from  below 
the  waterfall.  Several  plates  having  been  exposed  here,  climbing  the  bank, 
from  a  point  above  the  fall  a  scene  presented  itself  which  is  unequalled  in 
Kingsdale,  and  difficult  to  be  surpassed  anywhere.  The  view  up  the  ravine  is 
a  perfect  panorama  of  wood  and  water,  cascade  and  torrent.  The  stream,  for  a 
considerable  distance  thundering  down  its  confined  and  narrow  channel,  whose 
sides  are  scooped  by  the  action  of  the  water,  leaps  tumultuously  over  the  rocks 
that  impede  its  course,  forms  a  succession  of  brilliantly-coloured  opaline  cas¬ 
cades  with  a  boiling  cauldron  at  the  base  of  each,  spreads  out  into  limpid 
pools,  wherein  the  Naiades  of  the  valley  love  to  bathe  their  delicate  limbs,  and 
stops  not  in  its  rapid  and  resistless  course  till  it  plunges  into  the  dark  pool  at 
Pecca  Slate  Quarry.  A  short  walk  from  this  scene  of  mingled  loveliness  and 
grandeur,  along  a  more  open  country,  brought  the  party  to  Thornton  Force. 
On  arrival  at  this  now  famous  waterfall  no  time  was  wasted,  for  the  party  had 
not  been  three  minutes  on  the  green  hillside,  which  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  Force,  before  all  the  cameras  were  planted,  and  the  operators  at  work. 
The  rocks  over  which  the  stream  takes  its  final  leap  lie  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and,  being  regular  in  formation,  Thornton  Force  has  not  the  rugged  and  bold 
appearance  which  characterises  the  Pecca  Slate  Quarry  Falls.  But  it  has 
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beauties  peculiarly  its  own.  The  two  small  Falls  act  as  a  foil  to  the  main  and 
larger  one,  while  the  mass  of  limestone,  in  some  places  entirely  exposed,  and 
in  others  draped  with  luxuriant  foliage,  in  which  the  Force  is  set  as  in  an 
emerald  frame,  give  the  falls  at  once  an  imposing  and  romantic  appearance. 
The  scene  was  carefully  inspected  and  operated  on  from  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  position ;  and  one  of  the  party  availed  himself  of  the  path  which  leads 
behind  the  cascade  to  visit  the  Palace  of  the  Water  Nymph,  who,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  reigns  supreme  her§  when  no  sound  breaks  the  silence  except  the  song 
of  the  bird  and  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  and  the  solitude  is  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  man.  From  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Palace  the  spectator 
looks  through  the  falling  water  as  through  a  veil  of  fretted  silver.  The  tout 
enseinble  of  the  scene — the  seething  waterfall,  [sixty  feet  in  height,  the  grey 
rocks,  shaded  by  leafy  trees,  the  circular  basin,  over  which  the  waters  flow  like 
liquid  amber,  the  hazel-crowned  bank,  the  tall  cliffs,  the  Fairy  Island  below 
the  Force,  the  background  of  mountains,  and  the  quiet  and  sequestered  valley, 
form  a  picture  beautiful  in  the  extreme  and  singularly  impressive.  But  “  Nile 
man  can  tether  time  or  tide,”  and  all 

Too  soon  the  glowing  west, 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Being  well  aware  that  it  would  be  rash  to  disregard  the  warning,  the  photo¬ 
graphers  reluctantly  packed  up  their  cameras,  and  crossing  the  beck  by  means 
of  the  moss-covered  boulders  which  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  they  returned  to  Ingieton,  through  the  fields  which  skirt  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  murmuring  Doe. 

As  the  party  pursued  their  way  along  the  elevated  plateau,  they  had  an 
excellent  view  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Kingsdale,  and  it  seemed  to  be  one  mass 
of  leaves,  a  miniature  Vallombrosa,  and  replete  with  contrasting  shades  of 
colour  ;  from  the  tender  green  of  the  ash,  to  the  sombre  hue  of  the  holly. 
With  storm-beaten  mountains,  and  precipitous  scars  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  far  stretching  fells  to  the  south,  and  in  the  distance  Lancaster,  and  the 
shimmering  sea ;  the  jovial  knights  of  the  camera  journeyed  on  through 
Level  meadow  bases  of  deep  grass, 

enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  such  as  the  ruby  orchis  ;  the  ox-eye  daisy,  with  its 
petals  of  white  and  its  heart  of  gold ;  the  bright  blue-eyed  forget-me-not ;  and  the 
Wee,  modest,  crimson -tipped  flower. 

Once  more  at  Ingleboro’  Hotel,  a  refreshing  wash  was  followed  by  a  tea,  and 
after  having  done  ample  justice  to  the  repast  so  expeditiously  served,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  station  in  good  time  for  the  6. 35  train,  which  left  punctually  at  the 
advertised  time.  Bidding  farewell  to  Ingleborough  and  Penyghent  on  the  left, 
and  Bummoor  on  the  right,  the  party  wiled  away  a  few  minutes  at  Clapliam, 
changed  at  Hellifield,  and,  saluting  Pendle  Hill,  Clitheroe  Castle,  and  Whalley 
Abbey,  objects  which  never  lose  their  charm,  in  passing,  they  reached  Blackburn 
about  8.30,  after  having  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  pleasant  excursion,  in  golden 
weather,  amid  scenery  at  once  diversified  and  attractive,  which  requires  only  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  once  seen  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  and 
having  exposed  during  the  afternoon,  in  all,  about  thirty  plates. 
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RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Like  Mr.  Werge,  I  am  not  a  young  photographer,  having 
commenced  with  the  late  T.  R.  Williams  in  1852,  before  he  began  portrait 
photography,  and  I  remained  in  the  firm  twenty-four  years.  Mr.  Werge  is 
quite  wrong  in  stating  that  the  late  T.  R.  Williams  retouched  his  negatives 
before  retouching  was  practised  by  other  photographers :  in  fact  he  did 
not  engage  a  retoucher  until  after  it  was  done  in  England  and  France. 
The  first  retoucher  employed  by  him  was  a  French  lady,  who  had  been 
employed  in  Paris  some  time  before  coming  to  England. 

The  frame  of  photographs  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Werge  was  quite  untouched 
on  the  negatives,  most  of  them  being  pyro  negatives,  with  the  exception 
of  a  young  lady’s,  the  first  negative  intensified  by  the  late  Mr.  Lacy,  with 
bichloride  intensifier ;  the  softness  of  the  negatives  was  due  to  the  system 
of  lighting-screens,  and  reflectors  being  used  for  that  purpose,  also  to  the 
extreme  care  used  in  manipulation,  especially  as  regards  dust.  The  inside 
of  camera  and  dark-room  being  sponged  out  every  morning,  and  the  floor 
of  studio  being  mopped  over  frequently  during  the  day. 

In  justice  to  the  late  T.  R.  Williams  I  could  not  let  such  remarks  pass, — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.  H.  J.  Gorfin. 

July  11, 1885. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  it  be  not  too  late  may  I  suggest  through  your  columns 
that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  set  aside  a  medal  at 
their  coming  exhibition  for  proqress  in  photomechanical  printing 
methods. 

.  This  phase  of  photography  forms  now  one  of  its  most  important 
industrial  applications,  but  from  what  I  can  see  of  what  is  shown  at 
the  present  Inventions  Exhibition,  little  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  than  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
increased  practice.  Perhaps  an  annual  medal  might  prove  a  stimulant. 
—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  P. 
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A  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  you  a  photograph  which  is  rather  a  mystery  to 
me,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  your  kind  assistance  in  solving  it.  You  will 
notice  a  few  feint,  darker  streaks  running  down  from  the  top  of  the  print 
and  I  cannot  cure  them.  I  used  to  have  them  at  midsummer,  in  hot 
weather,  in  the  old  wet-plate  days,  and  the  explanation  was  then  easy  ; 
but  why  I  should  have  them  now-a-days,  when  there  is  no  bath  to  run  in 
streaks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  as  my  chemicals  are  in  perfect 
order.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  let  me  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  cause  of  these  stains  in  your  next. — I  am,  j'ours,  Ac., 

F.  W.  Hicks. 

fSee  Leading  Article. — Eds.*! 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  p.  438  in  your  last  number  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes 
makes  the  following  statement : — 

“When  we  reduce  chloride  of  silver,  precipitated  from  an  old  nitrate 
bath  containing  iodide  of  silver,  by  means  of  metallic  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  grey  metallic  powder  is  contaminated  with  unreduced  iodide 
of  silver .” 

Upon  whose  authority  does  Mr.  Starnes  make  this  assertion  ?  I  ask 
the  question  because  this  is  only  one  more  of  the  reckless  misstatements 
which  Mr.  Starnes  can  never  justify  when  pointed  out  to  him. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 

P.S. — The  statement  made  in  the  previous  sentence,  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  not  practically  amenable  to  alkaline  development,  is  equally  untrue. 

C.B.  L. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  seen  in  various  places  circulars  that  are  being 
widely  distributed  at  present  among  amateurs,  holding  out  to  amateurs 
the  tempting  bait  of  becoming  shareholders  in  the  “  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  Company,  Limited.”  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  or  not, 
in  your  opinion,  gentlemen  accepting  the  generous  offer,  and  becoming 
shareholders  or  partners  in  a  commercial  photographic  concern,  will  any 
longer  be  entitled  to  exhibit  or  to  rank  as  amateur  photographtrs  ?  I 
have  my  own  opinion,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  yours,  and  that  of 
your  readers. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A  Real  Amateur 


HINTS  ON  FOCUSSING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  George  Day,  in  last 
week’s  issue,  starts  with  the  apparent  promise  to  give  us  some  “  hints  on 
focussing,”  which  would  at  least  have  been  valuable  to  a  beginner  like 
myself.  But  he  finishes  by  giving  a  few  figures,  which  any  schoolboy 
could  collate  from  an  elementary  treatise  on  optics. 

“  The  ordinary  rule  prescribed,”  he  says,  for  focussing,  “is  to  produce 
a  sharp  image  on  the  focussing-glass,  the  surface  of  which  coincides  with 
the  position  of  the  sensitised  plate.  I  hope  to  show  that  this  ordinary 
rule  is  incorrect.” 

That  is  a  hint,  to  be  sure ;  a  “  straight  tip,”  in  fact,  the  first  portion 
of  which  I  have  always  believed ;  but  I  should  have  been  quite  satisfied 
to  alter  my  faith  had  Mr.  Day’s  hope  contained  in  the  latter  portion  been 
verified. 

I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Day  could  show  us  how  his  figures  work  out  to 
the  result  he  hopes  for,  for  at  present  he  looks  rather  as  if  he  does  not 
possess  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  achromatic  or  any  other 
lenses ;  and  only  a  very  elementary  book  knowledge  of  optics. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  New  Hand. 

- + - - 

lExcijange  aroltunm 


Wanted,  a  portable  stereoscopic  camera  and  slides  for  6J  x  3j  plates  ;  will  give 
in  exchange  fishing  rods,  gun,  or  cash. — Address,  W.  J.  Chadwick,  Eccles. 

Dallmeyer’s  No.  3d,  in  perfect  condition,  offered  in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s 
No.  1a  wide-angle  rectilinear  and  three  guineas  in  cash. — Address,  J.  D. 
Vickery  &  Sons,  Barnstaple. 

I  will  exchange  a9|x4f  bellows-body  camera,  in  perfect  order,  with  two  dark 
slides,  for  Lancaster’s  quarter-plate  iustantograpli,  complete.  — Address, 
George  Atkinson,  40,  Cambrian  View,  Chester. 

I  will  exchange  a  camera  with  repeating  back,  two  movable  fronts,  and  dark 
slide  and  focus  screen,  complete,  takes  two  cartes  or  one  half-plate,  for  an 
exterior  background,  seascape  preferred. — Address,  A.  R.  Hopkins,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Swanage,  via  Wareham, 
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I  will  exchange  the  following  articles  for  posing  chair,  backgrounds,  &c.  - 

fifty-inch  all  bright  bicycle,  gem  camera  and  lens,  new,  quarter-plate  portrait 
lens,  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  set  castings  for  hand  dynamo,  complete,  with 
wire,  square  piano,  suit  learner. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Watli-on-Dearne. 

Will  exchange  double-geared  rolling  press,  very  large  and  strong,  bed-plate 
eighteen  inches  long,  steel  plate,  12  x  8,  cost  seven  guineas  when  new,  is  now 
in  good  condition,  for  a  good  lialf-plate  lens  (by  good  maker),  short  focus 
(about  six  and  a  half  inches),  or  10  x  8  bellows-body  studio  camera  of  modern 
make;  lens  on  approval. — Address,  A.  T.  Jackson,  Photographer,  76a, 
Market-street,  Birkenhead. 

Polished  mahogany  case,  containing  nine  10  x  8  plate  carriers,  six  for  half¬ 
plates  and  three  for  whole-plates,  six  ash  printing  frames,  12  x  10,  box 
pattern,  several  dozen  Edwards’  quarter-plates,  also  several  Year  Books  and 
Almanacs,  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  from  April  29,  1881, 
until  June  12,  ultimo,  sewn  in  volumes  (one  or  two  numbers  missing),  also 
about  fifteen  quire  albumenised  paper ;  good  photographic  apparatus  wanted. 
—Address,  Anthony,  16,  St.  John’s-lane,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 

- - 

Anstoers  to  ffiorresponttentss. 

Notice.— Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessanly  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,"  “  Subscriber ,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 


Two  or  three  correspondents  call  attention  to  the  formula  for  developer 
given  the  week  before  last  by  Mr.  C.  Brangwin  Barnes.  Will  Mr.  Barnes 
kindly  state|the  proportion  of  water  there  should  be  in  solution  “A,”  as  the 
quantity  is  omitted. 

Comus. — Until  we  see  the  communication  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  reply. 
Kindly  send  one  on,  and  we  will  then  communicate  further. 

C.  C.  G. — The  albumenised  paper  is  undoubtedly  ruined  by  the  damp.  There 
is  now  no  possible  means  of  rendering  it  fit  for  photographic  purposes. 

Oliver.— Use  a  silver  spoon  for  removing  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  from 
the  mother  liquor.  You  will  find  it  far  more  convenient  than  the  glass 
spatula. 

I).  Blay. — All  the  prints  sent  are  ruined  by  over-toning.  They  were  evidently 
left  in  the  bath  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  warm  brown  tone. 

J.  Floyd. — The  ordinary  paper  varnish  will  answer  the  purpose.  You  can 
procure  it  from  any  artist  colourman.  Possibly  the  prints  will  require  to  be 
sized  before  the  varnish  is  applied. 

Wilkie. — The  salt,  ready  prepared,  maybe  procured  from  Messrs.  Hopkin  & 
Williams,  16,  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden.  You  will  find  it  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  than  attempt  to  make  it  yourself. 

H.  A.  Freeman. — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  prints  have  been  rolled  before 
they  were  dry,  so  that  the  mountant  lias  been  forced  through  the  paper, 
which  appears  to  be  unusually  thin  and  porous. 

Alexis. — Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  will  supply  you  with  all  the 
journals  published  in  America.  We  are  not  quite  certain  that  there  are  any 
journals  devoted  to  photography  issued  in  Australia. 

P.  H.  Wilson. — The  lens  in  question  is  certainly  not  well  adapted  for  por¬ 
traiture  in  the  studio,  as,  without  considerable  stopping  down,  it  will  give 
good  definition  and  then  it  will  become  too  slow  for  general  work. 

Pi.  R.  Scott. — Yes,  the  “dusting-on”  process  with  ceramic  colours  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  This  method  of  working  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  plaques  of  large  size.  The  substitution  process  is  chiefly  confined  to 
pictures  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  small  enamels. 

Z.  B.  A. — There  is  nothing  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  Postal  Guide 
Your  best  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  information  is  to  write  to  the 
Postmaster-General.  The  Post  Office  will  certainly  not  compensate  you  in 
any  way  for  the  broken  negatives  ;  that  is  quite  certain  ! 

Toning. — The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  sensitising  bath  will  cause  the 
prints  to  be  of  a  redder  tone.  Had  you  washed  the  prints  after  the  salt  bath, 
or  had  used  it  very  much  weaker,  we  surmise  the  toning  would  not  be  so 
very  much  retarded  ;  neither  would  the  prints  be  wanting  in  brilliancy. 

Doubtful. — Although  the  aspect  of  the  proposed  studio  is  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  still  it  will  answer  the  purpose  well  and,  with  experience  in  it, 
good  results  may  be  produced.  By  all  means  have  it  thirty  feet  long  if  space 
will  permit.  A  foot  or  two  more  in  length  is  often  convenient  when  taking 
groups  with  a  tolerably  long  focus  lens. 

Amateur. — The  chromotype  patents  have  expired,  so  that  you  can  now  work 
the  process  ;  but  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  “Chromotype,”  as 
that,  we  believe,  is  registered  under  the  Trades  Mark  Act,  and  its  use  is 
reserved  to  those  who  secured  licenses  under  the  patents  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
We  believe  Mr.  Lambert  is  now  residing  at  Boulogne. 

A.  W.  B. — Without  knowing  something  more  about  your  method  of  working 
it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  the  cause  or  causes  of  your  failure,  except 

Seat  carelessness  in  the  operations  generally.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the 
yposulphite  of  soda  gets  into  contact  with  the  prints  before  they  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  fixing  bath  at  all ;  and,  probably,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
print,  a  trace  of  silver  is  not  absent  in  the  first  washing  waters  after  they  are 
fixed.  Use  more  care  and  cleanliness. 


P.  R.  S. — The  iron  developer  will  not  keep  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  its  full 
strength,  especially  after  it  has  been  once  used.  To  “regenerate”  tin-  spent 
developer,  add  some  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  and  exnose  to  sunlight  in  a 
loosely-corked  bottle.  On  no  account  use  a  stoppered  bottle,  otherwise  tin- 
carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  will  certainly  cause  an  explosion. 

G.  Regus. — Test  the  suspended  tissue  as  follows  : — Place  a  small  piece,  before 
sensitising,  in  warm  water,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  pig¬ 
mented  coating  dissolves  off  the  paper  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  material,  but  is  due  to  something  in  the  sensitising  "i  drying. 
Probably  the  latter  operation  is  allowed  to  take  too  long  a  time. 

S.  Wells. — The  apparatus  shown  in  the  sketch  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well ;  but  you  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  make  the  frame  “1"  to  slide 
backward  and  forward  on  “2”;  the  same  instrument  will  then  answer  for 
lenses  of  different  foci.  Placing  the  coated  sides  of  the  plates  together  with¬ 
out  any  protection  is  not  a  safe  method  of  packing,  and,  therefore,  i  not  to 
be  recommended. 

J.  Warren.— The  portraits  marked  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C,”  are  very  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  outdoor  photography  ;  but  those  taken  in  the  room  are  very  much 
superior.  The  lighting  is  more  artistic,  and  the  expressions  infinitely  better. 
The  exposure  need  not  be  nearly  so  long  as  you  have  been  giving  if  you 
manage  the  light  differently.  You  ought,  with  your  lens,  to  get  fully- 
exposed  negatives  in  eight  or  ten  seconds  at  the  outside. 

Opal. — 1.  Good  pine  or  mahogany.  Coat  the  inside  of  the  box  with  paraffine 
wax. — 2.  The  Autotype  Manual,  price  one  shilling. — 3.  Yes,  with  wet  collo¬ 
dion  or  a  dry  plate. — 4.  The  exposure  will  depend  upon  the  density  of  the 
transparency,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  aperture  with  which  it  is 
employed. — 5.  Place  a  wide-mouth  jar  on  the  bench,  and  put  a  stout  india- 
rubber  ball  on  the  opening,  and  on  this  rest  the  centre  of  the  plate  when 
coating  it  with  collodion. — 6.  Ordinary  polished  sheet  glass  will  do  if  it  be 
perfectly  flat ;  though,  for  the  larger  sizes,  patent  plate  is  to  be  preferred. 

Amateur  Refiner  writes  that  he  has  attempted  to  reduce  some  of  his  residues 
himself;  but,  on  breaking  the  crucible,  he  finds  that  the  silver,  instead  of 
being  in  a  solid  lump  at  the  bottom,  as  he  expected,  it  is  rough  and  some¬ 
what  like  pieces  of  irregular,  detached  honeycomb.  The  reason  for  our 
friend’s  failure  is,  assuming  that  the  proper  proportion  of  flux  was  used,  that 
the  crucible  did  not  have  heat  enough,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  The 
method  of  procedure  now  is  to  collect  all  the  metal,  as  well  as  the  flux,  and 
put  them  into  a  new  crucible  with  a  little  more  of  the  latter  added,  and  then 
to  repeat  the  operation,  taking  care  this  time  to  apply  sufficient  heat  to 
ensure  perfect  reduction.  The  operation  of  firing  must  never  be  hurried  or  it 
will  certainly  end  in  failure. 

- + - 


Treat  to  Employes. — On  Friday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  to  the  number  of  nearly  400,  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  at  his  residence,  near  Reigate. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  July  22,  will  be  The  Soda  and  Potash  Developers.  The 
Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Eynesford.  Trains  from  Hoi  born 
Viaduct  at  2.30  p.m. 

A  Hint  for  Amateur  Photographers. — This  is  the  season  for  showers, 
rainbows,  and  thunderstorms.  We  suggest  that  a  photograph  of  a  first-class 
rainbow  might  be  an  interesting  subject  for  experiment  with  the  camera.  Also 
a  night  exposure  of  a  plate  when  the  lightning  is  vivid.  Photos  of  lightning 
strokes  have  been  made  ;  but  we  call  to  mind  none  of  the  rainbow. — Scientific 
American. 

■ - — - - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  15, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  paper  negatives  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  special  in  which  the  manipulations  vary  from 
those  in  connection  with  glass  plates.  The  exposed  paper  is 
first  soaked  thoroughly  in  water  until  flat,  and  then,  lying 
film-side  uppermost,  the  water  is  poured  off,  leaving  the  paper 
adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  If  the  developer  be  now 
poured  gently  into  the  dish,  the  negative  will  retain  its  position 
during  the  whole  operation,  and  there  will  then  be  less  chance  of 
air-bells  forming,  or  of  the  paper  becoming  doubled,  and  causing 
unequal  action.  If  it  be  necessary  to  examine  the  negative  by 
transmitted  light,  it  is  better,  after  having  done  so,  to  pour  the 
developer  out  of  the  dish,  and  carefully  lay  down  the  negative 
before  repouring-on  the  solution,  as,  if  it  be  attempted  to  float 
or  immerse  the  tissue  in  the  limited  space  of  the  developing 
dish,  the  chances  are  strongly  in  favour  of  inequality  of  action. 

So  far  as  the  solutions  are  concerned  the  instructions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  paper  should  be  followed.  We  have  used 
both  ferrous-oxalate  and  pyro  development,  but  strongly  prefer 
the  latter.  With  due  care  in  washing  there  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  staining  the  paper,  and  in  this  respect  we  think  pyro 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  iron-salt.  If  from  prolonged 
development  there  should  be  a  slight  stain,  it  is  best  removed 
by  a  short  immersion,  after  careful  washing,  in  a  strong  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  soda ;  only  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  softening  of  the  film,  do  we  re¬ 
commend  the  employment  of  alum. 

The  next  operation,  and  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  the 
drying,  as,  if  this  be  not  properly  done,  the  negative  will  be 
perfectly  useless,  until  it  has  been  re-wetted  and  again  dried ; 
if,  indeed,  as  may  easily  happen,  the  first  drying  has  not 
irretrievably  spoilt  it.  If  left  to  dry  alone  the  negatives  will, 
of  course,  “  cockle  ”  and  curl  up  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  from  the 
difference  in  contractility  of  the  paper  and  the  gelatine  film ; 
the  latter,  too,  will  sometimes  crack  during  the  operation,  If 
any  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  such  a  negative  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  it  will  be  torn  or  broken,  or  that  creases  will  be 
formed  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  afterwards  ",  therefore 
our  advice  is  to  take  a  little  care  at  first  in  drying  properly. 

The  first  method  we  tried  was  to  pin  the  negative  by  the 
edges  to  a  board,  but  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  pi’oceeding, 
inasmuch  as  each  pin  becomes  a  centre  on  which  the  paper 
pulls  from  all  directions  when  drying ;  and,  when  dry,  if  the 
negative  be  not  torn  by  the  force  exerted  it  will  be  so  uneven 
that  scarcely  any  pressure  in  the  printing-frame  will  secure 
contact  with  the  sensitive  paper.  To  dry  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper,  as  used  to  be  done  with  the  old  Calotype  and 
other  plain -paper  processes,  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  < 


with  gelatino-bromide,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  character 
of  the  surface. 

The  next  method  we  tried  was  a  decided  improvement,  and 
consisted  in  squeegeeing  the  negative,  face  downwards,  on  to  a 
sheet  of  glass  previously  polished  with  powdered  talc,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  adopted  in  securing  the  enamel  surface  on  the  new 
rapid-printing  paper.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uncer¬ 
tainty — not  a  great  deal  it  is  true — as  to  whether  the  negative 
will  leave  the  glass  again,  and  if  it  be  a  valuable  one  there  will 
be  a  reluctance  to  risk  it.  A  better  plan  still  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  glass  very  slightly  larger  than  the  damp  negative,  and  tip 
its  edges  to  the  depth  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  with  strong 
glue  or  gelatine ;  then  lay  down  the  negative  smoothly  with 
the  plain  paper  surface  in  contact  with  the  glass.  In  drying, 
the  edges  will  adhere  and  the  centre  portion  will  be  stretched, 
smoothly  and  uniformly,  literally  as  “tight  as  a  drum.”  The 
point  of  a  penknife  passed  round  the  edges  will  release  the 
negative  in  a  condition  of  the  most  perfect  flatness. 

But  the  best  process  of  all,  though  perhaps  a  little  more 
troublesome,  is  undoubtedly  the  following,  which  we  believe  is 
the  method  recommended  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd.  It  not 
only  secures  the  flatness  of  the  negative,  but  at  the  same  time 
affords  a  protection  to  the  gelatine  surface.  It  is  based,  in 
fact,  on  the  principle  of  enamelling  prints.  A  sheet  of  glass  is 
cleaned,  polished  with  talc,  and  collodionised ;  the  damp 
negative  is  then  cemented  to  the  collodion  surface  with  gelatine 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  squeegeeing  the  two  in  contact,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  negative  and  collodion  film  are 
stripped  from  the  glass,  the  surface  resembling  an  enamelled 
print.  The  great  advantage  of  the  collodion  surface  lies  in  the 
fact  that  should  the  negative  accidentally  get  wet  during  print¬ 
ing  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  print,  as  would  otherwise  inevit¬ 
ably  be  the  case. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  that  of  waxing,  or  rendering 
the  paper  translucent,  Personally,  except  where  time  is  a 
special  element,  we  do  not  recommend  it,  as  with  many 
samples  of  paper  it  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the 
grain  or  texture.  If  it  be  resorted  to,  the  best  material  in 
our  opinion  is  solid  paraffine  or  “paraffine  wax,”  as  this  does 
not  become  yellow  on  exposure  to  light  and  air.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  in  the  usual  way  by  laying  the  negative  face 
downivards  on  a  hot  plate,  and  rubbing  the  back  with  a  lump 
of  the  solid  wax,  the  surplus  being  removed  with  a  pad  of 
flannel.  It  will  be  just  as  well  to  give  the  front  or  gelatine 
side  of  the  negative  a  rub  with  the  waxed  pad,  as,  if  it  perform 
no  other  function,  it  will  act  as  a  slight  protection  against 
damp  ;  but  if  applied  to  the  face  of  the  negative  only,  the 
wax  will  not  penetrate  through  the  gelatine  film  to  the  paper. 
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We  purpose  saying  nothing  about  the  transfer  of  the  gelatine 
film  to  glass,  as  this  involves  the  employment  of  paper  of 
special  preparation  as  well  as  special  manipulations  only  suited 
to  that  particular  paper,  and  which  can  only  be  learnt  from  the 
manufacturer.  These  we  may  treat  of  in  a  future  article  should 
occasion  arise. 

— — - -+■ — — — — 

THE  DUSTING-ON  PROCESS. 

Since  we  intimated  how  the  process  of  Obernetter  —  more 
familiarly  known  to  many  as  the  dusting-on  or  powder  process 
- — could  be  successfully  utilised  in  the  improvement  of  inferior 
negatives,  we  have  been  requested,  in  several  quarters,  to 
describe  more  fully,  the  process  itself.  To  this  request  we  now 
accede,  as  a  very  long  period  has  elapsed  since  it  was  originally 
published. 

The  powder  process,  it  may  be  explained,  is  based  upon  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  a  film  of  bichromated  dextrine,  albu¬ 
men,  glucose  or  analogous  substance.  This  film,  when  spread 
upon  a  glass  plate  and  dried,  if  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  protected  from  light,  becomes 
more  or  less  “  tacky,”  and  any  powder  dusted  on  or  brushed  over 
its  surface  while  in  this  condition  will  become  firmly  adherent. 
But,  if  the  film  be  exposed  to  light,  this  property  of  becoming- 
tacky  is  destroyed,  and  the  powder  refuses  to  adhere  when 
applied.  Several  formulae  for  the  sensitive  film  are  given  in 
the  Almanac ,  each  of  which  has  its  advocaters.  But  for 
simplicity  and  convenience  of  working  we  prefer  the  following  : — 
Two  stock  solutions  are  prepared :  one  by  dissolving  two 
ounces,  each  of  dextrine  and  glucose,  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  ; 
the  other  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a 
like  quantity  of  water.  These  solutions,  if  kept  separate,  will 
remain  in  good  working  condition  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
former  one,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  will  present  a  very  un¬ 
promising  appearance,  owing  to  the  format  ion  of  lumps  of  fungoid 
matter.  These  appear  to  do  no  harm — on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  have  a  clarifying  effect  on  the  solution,  and  to  render  it 
more  limped  and  easy  of  application.  When  required  for  use 
the  two  solutions  are  mixed  together  in  equal  proportions  and  a 
small  quantity  of  glycerine  added,  then  filtered  through  paper 
or  cotton  wool.  The  quantity  of  glycerine  to  be  added  will 
depend  upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  air  is  very  dry,  as  much  as  five  or  six  minims  to  each  ounce 
of  the  mixed  solutions  may  be  employed,  while  in  very  damp 
weather  no  glycerine  at  all  is  needed.  Those  who  have  access 
to  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer — or  even  a  piece  of  sea¬ 
weed — will,  after  a  little  experience,  easily  estimate  the  quantity 
necessary.  As  a  word  of  advice,  we  may  add  that  it  is  always 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  using  too  little  glycerine  than  too 
much. 

The  manipulatory  details  are  very  simple.  A  glass  plate 
having  been  perfectly  cleaned,  is  then  coated  with  plain  collodion, 
which,  after  setting,  is  washed  under  the  tap  until  all  greasiness 
disappears.  After  draining  for  a  few  minutes  a  little  of  the 
filtered  mixture  is  poured  on  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  plate, 
and  flowed  in  an  even  wave  over  it  into  the  sink,  carrying  the 
superfluous  water  before  it.  A  second  lot  is  now  applied,  and 
flowed  backward  and  forward,  and  finally  drained  off.  After 
draining  somewhat  closely  the  plate  must  be  dried  artificially— 
in  front  of  a  clear  fire,  or  over  a  spirit-lamp  will  answer.  The 
heat  should  be  applied  first  to  the  corner  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  solution  was  drained,  and  then  gradually  extended 
downwards  so  as  to  obtain  the  film  of  uniform  thickness. 


As  the  film  in  its  unexposed  condition  is  exceedingly  greedy 
for  moisture,  the  plate  should  be  exposed  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
or,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  it  must  again  be  warmed, 
prior  to  exposure.  If  the  exposure  be  made  behind  a  negative, 
that,  too,  should  be  warmed,  and,  for  safety  sake,  rubbed  over 
with  a  little  French  chalk  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  its  sticking. 
The  exposure  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  produce  a  distinctly 
visible  image  on  the  film.  The  development  is  then  conducted  as 
under: — After  removal  from  the  frame,  the  plate  is  once  more 
warmed,  and  then  laid  face  upward  on  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Then 
some  plumbago — or  any  other  powder  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
— is  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  film  with 
a  flat  camel-hair  brush.  As  the  plate  cools  the  powder  will  be 
found  to  adhere,  first  to  the  high  lights,  then  to  the  half  tones, 
while  it  refuses  altogether  to  “  take  ”  on  the  deepest  shadows. 
If  the  development  proceeds  tardily,  owfing  to  an  insufficiency 
of  glycerine  in  the  film,  the  powder  should  be  dusted  off,  and 
the  plate  allowed  to  rest  for  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute.  During 
this  period  it  will  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere, when  the  development  maybe  recommenced  with 
a  fresh  application  of  the  pow'der.  Some  operators  recommend, 
when  the  development  proceeds  too  slowly,  breathing  on  the 
plate,  but  this  should  always  be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause 
unevenness  in  the  picture. 

If,  however,  a  difficulty  is  still  experienced  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  arising  from  an  abnormal  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room,  it  may  generally  be  overcome  by  taking  the  plate  into 
a  damp  apartment — say,  into  a  cellar  or  small  room,  the  floor 
of  which  has  been  recently  sprinkled  with  water.  The  effect  of 
over-exposure  is,  that  the  powder  refuses  to  take,  except  on  the 
highest  lights.  With  under-exposure  it  adheres  too  freely  all 
over  the  plate,  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights.  A  similar 
result  ensues  if  there  be  an  excess  of  glycerine  in  the  film, 
while,  if  there  be  an  insufficiency,  its  behaviour  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  over-exposure. 

When  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  the  loose  powrder  is  care¬ 
fully  dusted  off,  and  the  plate  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the 
light.  This  treatment  will  render  the  film  insoluble  and  fix 
the  powTder  image.  The  plate  is  then  coated  with  ordinary 
plain  collodion,  and,  when  this  has  thoroughly  set,  it  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  until  all  greasiness 
disappears.  This  is  to  still  further  harden  the  film.  It  is  then 
well  washed  under  the  tap,  to  free  it  from  the  unaltered  bi¬ 
chromate,  dried,  and  afterwards  varnished.  The  negative  is 
now  a  counterpart  of  the  original,  except  that  it  is  reversed  as 
regards  right  and  left ;  therefore,  if  an  obverse  be  required,  as 
for  silver  printing,  then  the  film  must  be  transferred  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  transferring  films,  or  another  powder 
negative  reproduced. 

One  of  the  chief  essentials  to  success  in  the  dusting-on 
process  is  that  the  powTder  employed — whatever  it  may  be — is 
in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division.  If  plumbago  be  used, 
that  kind  known  as  “  electrotyping  plumbago  ”  should  be 
selected.  This  may  be  obtained  from  most  operative  chemists 
or  philosophical  instrument  makers  under  that  name.  When 
plumbago  is  used,  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  development 
that  the  image  is  not  made  too  dense,  as  when  formed  in  this 
material  it  obstructs  far  more  light  than  the  uninitiated  might 
surmise. 

The  applications  of  the  dusting-on  process  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
It  may  be  used  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives  generally,  and 
for  making  reversed  ones  for  collotype  and  other  processes  of 
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photo-mechanical  printing,  and  for  printing  in  carbon  by  the 
single  transfer  method  ;  also  for  the  improvement  of  negatives, 
as  a  fortnight  back.  It  is  extensively  employed  for  making 
pictures  on  opal,  and  for  these,  of  course,  any  desired  pigment 
can  be  used.  It  can  also  be  utilised  for  pictures  on  canvas, 
to  be  afterwards  painted  in  oils.  The  dusting-on  process  is 
also  largely  employed  in  ceramic  photography,  vitreous  colours 
being  substituted  in  place  of  other  powders.  Many  other  appli¬ 
cations  might  also  be  enumerated,  but  the  above  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  value  of  the  dusting  on  process. 

- - 

The  interesting  series  of  experiments  carried  out  before  the  members 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  as  reported 
in  another  column,  are  valuable  as  proving  that,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  a  weak  solution  of  hypo  will  “  fix  ”  a  gelatine  plate  more 
rapidly  than  will  a  saturated  solution.  But  that  they  establish  an 
invariable  rule  will  scarcely  be  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  the  weak 
solution.  Indeed  the  experiments  themselves,  as  reported,  show  slight 
variations  of  result  though  but  two  samples  of  plates  were  operated 
upon.  What  chance  is  there,  then,  of  uniformity  of  action  when  hard 
and  soft  gelatines  are  compared,  or  when  a  film  containing  a  large 
preponderance  of  silver  salt  is  pitted  against  one  in  which  the  gelatine 
is  in  excess  P 


That  the  behaviour  of  the  fixing  solution  in  relation  to  its  strength  is 
somewhat  curious  when  studied  alongside  other  solutions  is  undoubted. 
We  have  in  mind  two  samples  of  plates  which  we  had  some  years  ago 
to  test  carefully  one  against  the  other,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  deciding 
their  respective  sensitiveness ;  but  what  especially  struck  us  was  that, 
while  there  was  little,  if  any,  difference  in  their  rapidity,  one  developed 
in  half  the  time  the  other  required,  whereas  the  one  which  took  the 
longer  time  to  develope  was  fixed  in  much  less  than  half  the  time 
taken  by  its  companion.  Here  it  could  scarcely  be  merely  a  matter  of 
hard  or  soft  gelatine,  nor  could  the  difference  arise  from  the  presence 
of  varying  proportions  of  silver  iodide,  as  we  at  first  suspected,  because 
we  found  by  actual  trial,  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  makers  of  the 
plates,  that  they  contained  pure  bromide  only. 


Another  point  which  is  noteworthy  is  that,  given  a  solution  of 
medium  strength,  plates  of  different  makes  will  require  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  immersion  in  order  to  thoroughly  fix  them;  but,  more 
remarkable  still,  some  will  fix  more  rapidly  in  a  saturated  solution, 
while  with  others  just  the  reverse  will  be  the  case. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  all  communications  relating  to  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Cocking, 
57,  Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  and  not  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  as 
announced  last  week. 


Most  experimenters  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  gelatine 
know  how  prone  it  is  to  decompose  when  mixed  with  water,  especially 
when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  odours  of  putrefaction  then  be¬ 
coming  more  pronounced  than  pleasant.  The  setting-in  of  decom¬ 
position,  and  the  multiplication  of  animal  life  are  concurrent  pheno¬ 
mena  that,  to  emulsion  workers,  are  sources  of  considerable  difficulty, 
which  if  all  living  germs  could  be  excluded  would  not  arise.  In  a 
paper  of  great  interest,  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Dr. 
Frankland  gave  an  account  of  experiments  he  had  devised  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  best  mode  of  freeing  water  from  these  germs,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  use  of  the  properties  of  gelatine  for  ascertaining  the 
'xtent  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  micro-organisms. 
We  may  consider  it  certain  that  the  less  water  is  so  contaminated, 
he  longer  would  gelatine  solutions  made  with  it  remain  free  from 
vutrefaction.  Gelatine  solutions  made  of  extract  of  meat  and  white 
Drench  gelatine  were  sterilised,  as  it  is  termed,— that  is  all  traces  of 


microscopic  life  destroyed— by  heat,  and  small  portions  were  mixed 
with  the  suspected  water,  placed  upon  glass  slides,  and  set  aside  ;  if 
organisms  existed  they  would  multiply,  and  their  presence  be  detected 
readily ;  according  to  the  number  of  centres  of  life  would  be  estimated 
the  number  of  germs  originally  present. 


The  water  was  filtered  through  a  variety  of  substances,  and  was  also 
treated  by  the  same,  and  other  bodies,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
powder,  which  was  shaken  up  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand.  Green¬ 
sand,  silver-sand,  powdered-glass,  brickdust,  coke,  animal  charcoal,  and 
spongy  iron,  formed  a  series  of  filters,  the  variety  of  which  no  one  could 
complain.  The  number  of  organisms  present  before  passing  through 
was  estimated,  and  then  the  number  remaining  after  filtration.  The 
green-sand,  the  coke,  the  charcoal,  and  the  spongy  iron,  gave  the  best 
results,  the  water  being  rendered  entirely  free,  though  in  all  cases  re¬ 
pose,  more  or  less  prolonged,  caused  the  germs  to  reappear.  Coke,  pow¬ 
dered  and  shaken  up  for  fifteen  minutes,  was  the  best  of  the  various 
media  added  to  the  water  in  powder,  for  no  organisms  were  found 
when  it  was  so  used,  all  the  other  materials  giving  large  quantities ; 
spongy  iron  was  the  next  best.  It  was  found  that  water  which  had 
been  softened  by  the  Clarke  process  showed  the  presence  of  a  greatly 
reduced  number  of  centres  of  life,  and  that  a  practical  means  was,  by 
it,  afforded  of  adding  considerably  to  the  purity  of  a  sample  of  water. 
The  final  conclusions  were  that,  although  the  production  in  large 
quantities  of  sterilised  water  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  involving 
the  continual  renewal  of  filtering  media,  there  are  numerous  and 
simple  methods  of  treatment  which  secure  a  large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  organisms  originally  present  in  water. 


To  the  photograper  there  are  here  indicated  ready  means  of  greatly 
increasing  the  purity  of  the  water  he  employs  which,  if  adopted,  for 
example  in  the  making  of  emulsion,  would  be  sufficient  to  greatly 
modify  the  results  to  be  obtained.  A  sample  of  emulsion  made  from 
water  which  had  recently  been  filtered  after  treatment  with  powdered 
coke,  might  be  expected  to  bear  an  increased  amount  of  cooking  before 
decomposition  set  in. 


In  this  connection  is  worthy  of  notice  a  method  of  water  purifica¬ 
tion  described  in  Cosmos  les  Mondes,  a  little  time  ago.  It  consists  in 
introducing  water,  previously  filtered,  into  a  cylinder,  and  saturating 
it  with  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  twenty  atmospheres.  All  the  organic 
matters  are  said  to  be  then  destroyed,  and  the  water  issues  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity.  For  chemical  purposes,  however,  where  potable 
characteristics  are  not  required,  it  is  evident  after  all  that  the  simple 
operation  of  boiling  is  superior  to  most  of  the  methods  we  have 
been  describing,  both  in  simplicity  and  efficiency. 


According  to  a  writer  in  Comptes  Bendus,  increase  of  luminosity 
ceases  to  follow  increase  of  intensity  of  the  electric  current  in  an 
incandescent  lamp,  after  a  certain  temperature  (4713C.)  'is  reached. 
Beyond  that,  the  luminous  intensity  decreases.  “  It  is  possible,’’  it  is 
stated,  “  that  the  thermic  radiations,  which  are  at  first  dark  and  then 
luminous,  passing  from  red  to  white,  ultimately  go  beyond  the  violet 
rays  and  cease  to  be  visible.”  We  must  confess  to  entiro  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words ;  we  could  readily  imagine  an  increase  in  the 
refrangible  rays  given  off,  and  a  decrease  in  the  less  refrangible ;  but 
we  fail  to  see  how  a  radiation  could  pass  from  red  to  violet.  \\  hat- 
ever  the  words  used,  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  M.  Lucas,  the 
lamp  will  possess  greatly  increased  photographic  power  when  the 
temperature  point,  he  names  has  been  passed. 


The  colour  produced  by  dissolving  iodine  in  spirits  of  wine  is  a 
deep  3rellow,  orange,  or  red,  according  to  its  strength ;  and  if  a  little 
shellac  be  added,  a  useful  varnish  for  dark-room  and  other  purposes  is 
produced.  It  is  rather  singular  that  when  dissolved  in  other  media 
a  very  different  colour  is  produced,  bisulphide  of  carbon  giving  a 
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liquid  of  a  violet  colour  :  and  quite  recently  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
violet  solution  of  iodine  may  be  obtained  by  treating  it  with  liquid 
paraffine,  in  which  it  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent. 


The  Patent  Office  would  seem  nowadays  to  be  a  particularly 
(t  paying  ”  department  of  the  Government,  for  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  trade¬ 
marks — the  second  report  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1883 — the 
income  of  the  department  is  £103,827,  out  of  which  a  handsome  sur¬ 
plus  of  forty  thousand  pounds  remained.  It  appears  that  in  the  year 
18o2  the  patents  numbered  1211,  and  in  1882,  6241 ;  but  then  in 
one  bound  they  leaped  up  to  17,110  in  1884,  an  increase  of  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent. !  No  wonder  the  department  pays ;  such  a  surplus 
ought  to  be  made  use  of  either  to  facilitate  work,  increase  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  patents. 


At  the  Physical  Society’s  last  meeting  Dr.  Fleming  described  some 
interesting  experiments  in  causing  the  production  of  various  deposits 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  an  incandescent  lamp.  By  the  use  of  a 
strong  momentary  current  he  was  able  to  obtain  depositions  of  various 
metals  :  these,  he  stated,  showed  various  colours  by  transmitted  light, 
which  induced  him  to  conclude,  as  a  general  result,  that  red  metals 
such  as  gold  and  copper  appear  green  by  transmitted  light,  whereas 
white  metals,  such  as  silver  and  platinum,  appear  brown.  Capt.  Abney, 
however,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  challenged  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusions;  and  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given  attention 
to  the  colours  of  precipitates  made  in  various  manners,  how  greatly 
they  are  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  precipitation. 


Dr.  Gore  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  reduction  of  metallic 
solutions  by  means  of  gas,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  in  the 
paper  he  read  before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society,  he  had 
tabulated  the  colours  of  the  films  of  reduced  metals  he  obtained,  con¬ 
siderable  light  might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  matter  discussed  by 
the  Physical  Society.  Dr.  Gore’s  experiments  have  special  inteiest  to 
photographers,  for  they  show  the  result  in  exposing  solutions  of  both 
gold  and  silver  salts  to  the  action  of  various  gases.  Nitrate  of  silver 
solution  was  unaffected  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  open  bottles  of 
various  solutions,  kept  in  the  dark,  had  each  a  vertical  platinum  wire 
partly  immersed  in  them,  rapid  change  was  brought  about  in  most 
cases.  With  dilute  chloride  of  gold,  beautiful  metallic  films  of  extreme 
tenuity  were  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Solid  crystals 
were  gradually  reduced  to  metal.  Chloride  of  platinum  solution  was 
very  slightly  influenced.  Nitrate  of  silver  began  to  change  in  a  few 
hours,  and,  in  a  fortnight,  the  sides  of  the  bottle  were  covered  with  a 
beautiful  film.  Sulphate  of  iron  remained  unchanged.  Benzole 
darkened  solutions  of  gold  and  platinum.  These  examples  need  not  be 
multiplied ;  it  is  quite  evident  that,  apart  from  any  theoretical  question 
they  may  be  capable  of  throwing  light  upon,  they  indicate  the  danger 
which  all  chemical  compounds  are  liable  to  from  the  presence  of  coal- 
gas  in  the  air,  as  must  be  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  town  houses. 
Small  wonder  then  that  so  delicate  a  chemical  product  as  a  good  gold- 
toned  silver  print  should  always  be  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  if  not  well  protected  from  them. 

* - -  - 

THE  LATE  REV.  W.  J.  WHITING. 

The  death  is  announced,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  2,  Gloucester- 
row,  Clifton,  of  the  Rev.  Walter  John  Whiting,  well  known  to  a 
former  generation  of  our  readers  under  his  nom  de  plume  of  “  Clericus.” 

Mr.  Whiting  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  the  cause  of  death 
being  rather  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  system  than  any  specific 
ailment.  The  deceased  gentleman,  whose  father  was  Mr.  James 
Whiting,  of  Monckton  House,  near  Taunton,  was  educated  at  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1834, 
and  his  M.A.  degree  three  years  later.  After  being  admitted  to  holy 
orders  he  held  a  curacy  in  Dorsetshire,  till  the  year  1841,  when  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  army  serving  in  the  Punjaub,  under 


the  East  India  Company.  For  his  untiring  attention  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  iu  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Chillianwallali,  Goojerat,  \c., 
he  was  personally  thanked  by  General  Gough,  and  bore  the  honour 
of  the  army  medal  along  with  the  pension,  which  he  afterwards 
enjoyed  till  his  death.  On  retiring  from  the  India  Company’s  service, 
after  fourteen  years’  activity,  he  again  took  up  Ins  residence  in 
England,  residing  in  Clifton  since  1861.  Here  he  was  also  much 
respected  on  account  of  his  genial,  charitable,  and  friendly  disposition, 
occasionally  officiating  for  clergymen  in  the  district,  and  devoting 
himself  to  scientific  studies,  in  which  he  made  Ins  mark. 

The  particular  branches  in  which  he  achieved  greatest  success  were 
microscopic  photography  and  the  polarization  of  light,  being  looked 
upon  as  an  authority  in  matters  relating  thereto  by  the  Bristol  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society,  of  which  he  was  Vice-President.  The  rev.  gentleman 
leaves  one  son.  The  interment  took  place,  on  the  10th  inst.,  in 
Arno’s-Vale  Cemetery,  in  a  vault  which  holds  the  remains  of  his 
wife. 


RETOUCHING  AND  KINDRED  MATTERS. 

While  the  subject  of  retouching  is  under  discussion,  I  should  like, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  ones  who  practised  and  earned  his  living  by  it 
for  three  or  four  years,  to  join  in  and  endeavour  to  show  where  it  is 
at  fault,  and  why.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not  so  good  in  quality  now  as 
it  was  in  the  first  few  years  after  its  introduction,  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  become  far  too  mechanical  and  cheap,  and  in  its  not  having 
anything  like  the  care  bestowed  on  each  negative  as  in  former  times 
was  considered  necessary  to  achieve  the  best  result ;  there  is  no  doubt 
more  lead  but  less  art.  The  former  fault,  that  of  the  mechanical 
tendency,  has  arisen  from  many  causes,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  lack  of  special  training  beyond  the  acquirement  of  the  power 
of  producing  an  even  stipple;  to  tli  3  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  be  made  merely  pretty  at  the  expense  of  their  individuality  and 
character;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  who  practise  the 
art  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  originals  upon  whose  negatives 
they  perform,  and  therefore  having  no  opportunity  of  studying  their 
physiognomy  and  peculiarities  of  feature,  soon  get  iuto  a  rut.  They 
idealise  their  work  too  much,  and  make  it  neither  artistic  nor  truth¬ 
ful.  Then  the  too  free  use  of  the  black  lead  upon  all  negatives,  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  of  one  sitter,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to 
require  his  (the  retoucher’s)  immediate  attention,  together  with  the 
thought  that  three-fourths,  or  all  of  his  labour  is  thrown  away  by  the 
failing  to  please  a  capricious  person,  disgusts  and  demoralises  him,  and 
tends  to  produce  the  method  of  treating  them  in  a  correspondingly 
haphazard,  speedy,  and  mechanical  sort  of  way. 

The  importation  into  thiscountiyof  the  “  Berlin  eggshell,”  or  pictorial 
French  sweetmeat-box  style — either  expresses  it  equally  well — and  the 
fact  that  it  took  the  fancy  of  the  public  has  likewise  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  rapid  development  of  this  mechanical  mindless  type, 
which  the  talented  retouchers  have  been  powerless  to  check,  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  less  time  and  does  not  cost  so  much  care  and  labour 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  give.  What  could  he  do  in  the  face  of 
samples  of  this  particular  kind  when  put  before  him  with  instructions, 
that  to  please  the  customer  in  question  whose  negatives  would  come 
along  in  due  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  patterns.  lie 
must  of  course  supply  what  is  wanted  or  make  room  for  some  one  who 
will.  The  exhibition  to  the  photographer  of  this  class  of  picture,  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  taste  he  had  to  gratify,  was  at  one  time  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  occurrence.  The  production  of  these  “ eggshell" 
abominations  of  foreign  production  on  the  part  of  the  sitter  have 
usually  been  accompanied  by  the  stereotyped  remark  “  that  they  do 
these  things  so  much  better  abroad,  &c.,”and  at  the  same  time  impress 
it  upon  one’s  understanding  that  only  portraits  so  good  (!)  have  any 
prospect  of  being  approved. 

An  instance  just  occurs  to  me  of  a  D.D.,  &c.,  &c.,  headmaster  of  a 
public  school,  &c.,  &c.,  who  appeared  as  vain  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  presence  of  the  camera  as  any  young  beau.  This  gentleman 
brought  a  portrait  of  himself  that  had  been  taken  in  Germany,  answer¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  description  of  his  own  counterfeit  presentment  from 
a  like  source  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  be  read  in  here.  The 
face  of  the  original  presented  a  great  deal  of  force  of  character  and  was 
evidently  a  man  who  commanded  respect.  This,  however,  had  been 
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starched  and  flat-ironed  out,  if  his  portrait  were  any  criterion  to  go 
by,  such  was  its  immaculate  smoothness;  not  a  crease  nor  a  wrinkle  to 
indicate  that  he  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  think  or  had  an 
anxious  thought  in  his  life.  All  was  smile  and  polish.  He  was 
immensely  pleased  with  it  though,  and  having  heard,  I  suppose,  that  the 
camera  cannot  lie,  and  bbing  unsuspicious  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
respect  by  the  occupants  of  the  retoucher’s  desk,  the  superior  youth¬ 
fulness  and  smoothness  were  probably  attributed  to  the  rejuvenating 
influence  of  a  Continental  skylight.  This  is  no  isolated  case. 

Every  operator,  whether  his  clientele  consists  of  the  upper  ten  or  the 
lower  million,  can  call  to  mind  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
also  how  those  who  loudly  profess  a  desire  to  be  taken  and  finished  in 
an  unsophisticated  fashion,  would  fail  to  order  if  their  portraits  were 
only  moderately  worked-up.  Examples  of  the  class  are  found  in  every 
rank  of  life  among  men  to  as  great  an  extent  as  women.  The 
latter,  whether  of  the  fashionable,  the  uncertain-aged,  or  even  that 
hybrid  type,  the  philosophical  woman,  if  in  reality  they  delight  in 
being  photographed,  do  not  scruple  to  make  it  known  that  the  flattery 
of  the  pencil  will  not  be  objectionable.  Recourse  to  the  lead  must  be 
made  at  every  turn,  and  this  during  the  busy  seasons  arid  run  of  cus¬ 
tomers  means  a  vast  amount  of  close  and  trying  work  for  the  retouchers 
to  get  through.  The  wear  and  tear  and  anxiety  to  keep  the  work 
under,  being  enough  to  reduce  them  to  automatons,  it  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  its  application  is  somewhat  deficient  in  mind.  Works 
of  art  can  neither  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  shillings  a 
dozen,  nor  at  racing  speed.  Mechanical  results  are  the  only  outcome. 

In  respect  of  the  bane  of  cheapness  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Com¬ 
petition  has  so  reduced  prices  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for 
a  talented  retoucher  to  earn  bread  and  cheese.  This  is  not  the  only 
effect :  it  has  so  altered  the  status  as  well  as  the  style  of  work  re¬ 
quired,  and  wages  offered,  that  many  of  the  best  artists  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  ranks  and  have  abandoned  their  pencils  to  others, 
who  are  mere  mechanics  in  comparison.  The  employers  cannot  be 
blamed ;  they  are  naturally  not  able  to  pay  such  high  salaries  with 
their  increased  expenses  and  cut-up  trade.’  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  portraitists  contrive  to  strike  a  balance  on  the  right  s’de, 
and  yet  be  able  to  give  so  much  pencil  with  an  order  of  half-a-dozen 
or  a  dozen  cartes  or  cabinets,  at  the  prices  usually  asked  for  these 
numbers  at  the  present  time. 

Prior  to  1870,  first-class  photographers  used  to  obtain  quite  as 
good  prices  for  their  untouched  pictures  as  they  do  in  these  times  for 
their  more  elaborate  ones.  Their  poses  mainly  consisted  of  full 
length  and  small  three-quarter  ones,  because  the  ruggedness  of  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  larger  sizes,  as  vignette  heads,  were  only  made  present¬ 
able  by  treating  each  of  its  prints  as  a  miniature,  in  having  it  worked 
op  in  neutral  tint  or  colour,  the  former  commanding  a  price  very 
little  below  that  of  the  coloured  work.  As  this  gave  place  to  re¬ 
touching,  man}r,  while  making  use  of  the  new  power  in  a  general 
way,  took  care  to  give  their  customers  to  understand  that  it  being 
a  costly  and  troublesome  process  to  produce  such  a  superior  result, 
it  could  only  be  at  their  command  as  an  extra,  to  be  paid  for  as 
such.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  devote  more  time  and  considera¬ 
tion  to  each  negative  than  one  could  think  of  doing  now,  and  to  give 
1  greater  facilities  to  the  then  new  class  of  employe  than  is  at  present 
possible. 

To  give  my  own  experience  as  one  of  these  in  the  service  of  a 
provincial  firm,  conducted  by  an  artist  who  had  formerly  been  a  first- 
dass  miniature  painter,  and  afterwards  had  become  a  photographer 
l  >f  some  standing,  whose  work  was  well-known  to  be  of  the  highest 
>rder,  will,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  my  readers.  I  entered  upon  my 
engagement  a  few  months  later  than  the  above  date  ostensibly  as  an 
•utdoor  operator,  but  being  handy  with  the  brush,  and  having  had 
ome  little  experience  in  the  then  just  budding  craft  of  retouching, 
used  to  assist  my  employer  at  the  desk,  of  which  he  till  then  had 
alien  the  sole  charge.  After  three  or  four  months  of  his  careful  and 
indly  coaching  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  might  take  over 
le  department  if  I  chose.  This  was  agreeable,  and  was  retained  by 
ie  fill  his  death,  which  occurred  some  two  years  or  more  later. 

Our  method  of  proceeding  with  negatives  was  to  have  them  all 
rinted  for  proofs  in  a  rough  and  unvarnished  state,  unless  they  were 
pry  badly  marked  or  freckled.  The  prints  were  carefully  worked 
pi’  with  brush  and  neutral  tint  to  soften  any  prominent  defects,  and 


were  submitted  to  the  sitter  usually  on  the  second  dav  if  he  cmld 
call  for  the  purpose;  if  not,  the  condition  in  which  he  might  expect  to 
receive  the  prints,  and  the  effect  of  retouching  was  expl  lined  to  him 
by  means  of  specimens  of  touched  and  untouched  work  from  the  same 
negatives.  This  made  clear  to  him  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of 
refinement,  provided  he  were  inclined  to  incur  an  additional  charge. 
More  of  this,  however,  presently. 

On  the  proofs  being  returned  the  negatives  of  the  selected  ones 
were  intensified,  varnished,  and  passed  up  to  me.  Now,  as  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sitters,  in  being  able  to 
see  them  while  they  were  being  posed  and  photographed,  and  in 
having  their  proofs  through  my  hands,  from  which  I  could  note  any 
unusual  peculiarities  of  feature  for  observation,  or  to  go  forward  and 
attend  upon  them  with  the  proofs  if  I  so  desired ;  they  were  by  no 
means  strangers  to  me,  an  advantage  which  could  be  turned  to  some 
account  in  the  data  it  afforded  for  finishing  the  negatives  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  would  have  been  possible  under  more 
restricted  circumstances.  The  first  prints  from  the  negatives  after  the 
operation,  were  laid  out  the  next  morning,  together  with  the  proofs, 
theirs  and  the  new  ones,  to  undergo  the  general  inspection  which  took 
place  on  assembling  at  half-past  eight.  The  proprietor,  operators, 
and  retouchers,  See.,  were  all  present  for  a  short  time  to  criticise  and  to 
hear  criticisms  on  their  work,  which,  whether  favourable  or  other¬ 
wise,  were  faithfully  expressed  without  any  mincing  of  matters  beyond 
what  good  taste  and  kindliness  of  feeling  required.  Should  the 
retouching  prove  at  fault,  the  negatives  and  prints  were  sent  to  the 
retouching  desk,  where  the  principal  would  carefully  go  into  the 
matter  with  me,  instructing  and  suggesting  in  respect  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  he  thought  it  prudent  to  have  made.  AVhen  the  corrected 
plates  had  been  printed  again,  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
examine  the  prints;  when,  if  all  was  right,  he  would  direct  the  printer 
to  proceed  with  the  order  without  further  delay.  By  proceeding  in 
this  way  there  are  many  checks  to  the  production  of  doubtful  work, 
the  retoucher  hears  other  opinions  besides  his  own,  and  regularly  sees 
the  result  of  his  labours.  Whereas  I  have  been  employed  in  larger 
establishments,  as  an  operator  and  as  a  retoucher,  where  it  has  only  been 
by  the  merest  chance  that  I  have  caught  sight  of  either  negatives 
or  prints  after  the  former  have  once  left  my  hands.  This  could  scarcely 
be  avoided  because  labour  was  so  divided,  and  the  various  operations 
were  carried  on  in  parts  of  the  building  inaccessible  to  members  of  the 
staff  belonging  to  the  operating  and  retouching  departments.  It  is  a 
great  evil  though  nevertheless.  There  one  would  grope  along  in  the 
dark  till  some  causes  of  complaint  occurred,  and  then  one’s  blissful 
ignorance  would  be  rather  rudely  dispelled. 

To  return  to  the  former  period.  At  this  time  half  a  dozen  carte 
vignette  heads  were  considered  a  fair  day’s  work.  If  the  negatives 
were  mixed  the  number  might  be  increased  to  eight  or  ten.  Of 
exceptionally  bad  cases  of  freckles  four  would  be  nearer  the  number 
expected,  while  a  two-inch  cabinet  head  would  require  just  upon  half 
a  day.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  wet-plate  negatives  of  medium 
density,  or  if  anything  inclining  to  be  thin,  which,  in  comparison 
with  gelatine  ones  of  a  similar  stamp,  require  from  a  third  to  half  as 
much  more  labour. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  question  of  price,  aud  to  show  how 
my  employer  contrived  to  make  retouching  pay.  His  prices  were 
for  ordinary  cartes,  in  two  positions,  twelve  shillings ;  cameo  vignettes, 
fifteen  shillings;  and  shadow  pictures  (“Rembrandt’s,”)  eighteen 
shillings  per  dozen.  The  proofs,  as  I  have  stated,  were  submitted 
from  untouched  negatives,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  arising  from  sending 
black  lead  into  the  waste-tub.  The  plate  or  plates  selected  were 
usually  fairly  retouched  aud  made  quite  presentable  for  the  above 
figure;  extra  care  and  finish  at  the  option  of  the  sitter  being 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  plate,  an  item  quite  half  of 
them  were  glad  to  incur  to  ensure  the  very  best  style  and  finish.  The 
practice  took  well,  aud  appeared  to  increase  the  business  aud  to  give 
great  satisfaction. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  make  retouching  a  separate  item,  or  to  earn 
more  in  a  direct  way  from  its  use;  the  public  have  slipped  too  far 
through  the  photographer’s  fingers  for  that.  lie  must  now  try  to 
save  the  lead,  as  far  as  possible,  in  only  applying  it  to  one  proof  of  a 
series,  aud  then  his  retouchers  will  find  relief  and  better  work  forth¬ 
coming,  for  which  perhaps  he  may  lx1  able  to  pay  an  increased  wage, 
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and  draw  better  stuff  in  t-lie  shape  of  a  retoucher  to  compete  for  it. 
Something  of  this  hind  is  the  natural  remedy. 

As  an  old  retoucher,  I  would  offer  a  little  advice  to  the  young 
aspirants  of  the  pencil.  In  the  first  place,  study  the  living  model,  and 
take  note,  if  you  can,  in  what  expression  consists,  and  how  it  is 
influenced  by  the  delicate  movements  of  the  features.  To  assist  you 
in  this,  if  the  memory  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the 
impressions  for  rapid  comparison,  try  and  get  a  score  of  nicely- 
modelled  and  untouched  vignette-size  portraits  of  one  person,  and 
from  as  many  different  negatives,  and  trace  out  the  cause  of  the 
changes  in  these.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  might  be  of  service,  but 
a  few  hours  occasionally  spent  in  the  study  of  such  a  series  would 
prove  more  effectual  in  giving  the  information  and  training  the 
perceptive  powers  to  detect  the  why  and  wherefore  of  slight  alterations 
of  expression,  and  teach  the  student  how  to  relieve  and  modify  those 
of  a  painful  or  unnatural  description.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil 
will  work  wonders  if  made  by  a  master  hand. 

Before  commencing  to  pencil  a  negative,  try  and  get  a  rough  print 
for  a  guide.  It  is  the  next  best  check  to  that  of  knowing  the  living 
original,  and  without  something  of  the  kind  there  is  a  tendency  to 
overdo.  The  character  is  altered  so  imperceptibly  that  the  mind  can 
scarcely  retain  the  impression  it  received  on  first  viewing  the  negative, 
but  in  changing  as  he  proceeds  will  deceive,  and  lead  him  on  till  the 
likeness  is  ruined  and  past  remedy,  except  by  washing  off  the  whole 
and  commencing  afresh.  In  working  up  in  black  and  white  where  a 
guide  has  not  been  supplied,  I  have  been  repeatedly  tricked  in  this 
way  till  pulled  up  by  some  one  who  had  not  been  befooled  out  of  his 
first  impressions  in  a  similar  way.  A  false  stroke  here,  a  few  there, 
and  so  one  makes  it  the  portrait  of  some  other  person  ;  it  is  only 
something  like  the  one  it  should  represent.  Should  it  be  inconvenient 
to  get  these  rough  proofs  from  the  printers,  a  sheet  of  paper  on  one’s 
own  account  will  not  be  a  ruinous  expense.  A  scrap  of  paper  for 
each  negative  and  a  pressure  frame  is  all  the  material  and  plant 
required  to  supply  the  need.  And  finally,  make  good  use  of  the 
critical  eyes  and  opinions  of  others,  and  should  their  remarks  be  not 
always  flattering,  bear  in  mind  who  is  benefited  by  them  when  they 
are  made  in  good  faith. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  respecting  the  building  up  of 
pictures  with  lead  and  tracing-paper,  See.,  but  I  have  already  run 
some  risk  of  the  scissors,  so  must  leave  that  for  a  future  article. 

John  Habmer. 


ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS.* 

This  brings  us  to  a  shutter  of  the  form  which  was,  I  believe,  designed 
by  Mr.  Noton,  as  fulfilling,  at  least,  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  shutter 
giving  a  brief  exposure.  Its  motion  may  be  indefinitely  accelerated 
by  means  of  springs,  without  any  vibration  of  the  camera  being  pro¬ 
duced.  The  instrument  I  refer  to  is  one  with  two  moving  parts, 
each  having  an  opening  which  is  caused  to  cross  the  axis  of  the  lens 
at  the  same  instant  as  the  other  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  shutter  answering  the  description  just  given  is  manufactured  by 
a  firm  of  instrument  makers  ;  but  although  in  this  shutter  the  last 
condition  mentioned,  that  for  avoiding  vibration,  has  been  observed, 
another  very  important  one  has  not.  It  is  the  first  that  I  mentioned,  the 
one  for  ensuring  that  the  lens  shall  be  fully  open  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  exposure.  The  condition  is,  that  the  length  of  the  opening 
shall  be,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  several  times  the  diameter 
of  the  lens.  Now  this  is  a  condition  which  holds  equally  whether  there 
be  one  or  several  moving  parts.  Indeed,  the  necessity  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  two  moving  parts  than  in  that  of  one,  at  any  rate  if  the  com¬ 
mon  plan  of  having  the  openings  diamond-shaped  or  pointed,  so  that 
the  opening  which  is  caused  by  then  passing  is  at  first  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  be  adopted.  I  stated  that,  if  a  single  opening  moving 
across  the  aperture  of  a  lens  measured  in  length  the  same  as  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  the  plate  received  only  one  half 
of  the  light  which  the  lens  was  capable  of  transmitting  during  the 
exposure.  In  the  case,  however,  of  two  diamond-shaped,  or  rather 
square  openings,  whose  diagonal  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  and  which  cross  each  other,  each  moving  in  the  direction 
of  its  diagonal,  the  amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  is  a  little  less 
than  one  third  of  the  amount  which  the  lens  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting.  It  is  true  that  we  get  along  with  this  enormous  diminution 
of  light  a  trifling  advantage,  inasmuch  as  during  the  whole  of  the 
*  Continued  from  page  455. 


exposure  the  opening  caused  by  the  two  pieces  crossing  each  other 
acts  mere  or  less  as  a  stop.  The  advantage  thus  gained  is,  however, 
very  trifling,  nothing  to  be  compared  with  what  would  arise  from 
reducing  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  to  one  third  and  using  a 
shutter  with  long  openings. 

In  the  case  of  a  shutter  having  two  openings  of  the  annexed  form 
crossing  each  other,  the  angles  A  and  B  being  right  angles,  and  the 
openings  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  line  A  B,  the  fraction  of  tlx* 


greatest  possible  amount  of  light  actually  got  will  be  approximately 
represented  by  the  following  foimula : — 

a  =  the  length  of  the  opening  of  the  shutter  divided  by  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  or  in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  opening  of  t lie 
shutter  in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  The  fraction  is — 

ort  —  1 


3  cl  +  3 

This  gives  with  exposures  all  the  same  length  as  one  another,  that  is 
to  say,  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  opening  and  the 
termination  of  closing  being  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  following 
fractions  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  that  the  lens  is 
capable  of  passing.  The  greatest  possible  amount  being  that  which 
it  would  pass  were  it  entirely  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the 
exposure.  When  the  openings  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  one-third ;  when  the  openings  are  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  lens,  five-ninths;  when  the  openings  are  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  lens,  two-thirds;  and  when  the  openings  are  four  times  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  lens,  about  three-fourths. 

This  shows  the  shutter  with  two  moving  parts  at  a  decided  dis¬ 
advantage  when  compared  with  that  having  but  one  moving  part, 
where  it  may  be  remembered  the  figures  are;  when  the  opening  is 
of  the  same  diameter  of  the  lens,  half  ;  when  the  opening  is  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  lens,  two-thirds  ;  when  the  opening  is  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  lens,  three-fourths ;  and  when  the  opening  is  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  lens,  four-fifths.  Before,  however,  concluding 
against  the  double-action  shutter  on  the  grounds  just  examined,  we 
must  go  a  little  farther  and  consider  wherein  the  increase  of  length  of 
aperture  leads  to  inconvenieuce.  It  does  so  chiefly  because  it 
necessitates  an  increased  amount  of  motion  or  travel  in  the  moving 
part  or  parts,  not  because  of  the  actual  increase  of  length  of  the 
moving  part.  The  increased  travel — having  with  the  longer  aperture 
to  be  got  through  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  with  the  shorter 
aperture — necessitating  a  much  more  rapid  movement,  besides  an 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  apparatus. 

Now  between  the  single  and  the  double  shutter  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  travel  required  by  the  moving  part  or 
parts.  To  take  the  example  where  the  thing  is  most  manifest,  'where 
the  moving  opening  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lens,  it  must,  in  the  case  of  the  single-action  shutter, 
move  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  whereas  with  two 
moving  parts  with  openings  of  the.  same  length  as  the  single  one  just 
imagined,  the  necessary  travel  is  only  once  the  diameter  of  the  lens. 

To  take  an  example :  suppose,  in  the  instances  just  cited, the  diameter 
of  the  lens  is  one  inch ;  the  drop  of  a  drop  shutter  must  be  at  least  two 
inches.  The  motion  of  each  portion  of  a  shutter,  of  the  “Noton”  form, 
need  not  be  more  than  one  inch. 

Taking  again  a= the  length  of  the  opening  of  the  shutter  divided  by 
the  diameter  of  the  lens;  of=diameter  of  the  lens;  the  minimum 
possible  travel  for  a  single-acting  lens  is  a  +  d,  whilst  for  a  double 
acting  lens  it  is  a.  The  total  minimum  possible  length  of  the  whole 
instrument  (not  allowing  for  lap,  &c.)  is,  for  a  single-action  shutter, 
a  +  '2d;  for  a  double-action  shutter  it  is  a  +  d. 

Let  us  suppose  two  single-acting  shutters,  one  with  an  opening 
double  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  the  other  with  an 
opening  three  times  that  amount;  and  further  let  us  suppose  two 
double-action  shutters,  one  with  openings  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  in  length,  the  other  four  times.  By  referring  to  what  has 
already  been  written  it  will  be  found  that  the  double-action  shutter, 
with  openings  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  will  let  through  in 
a  given  length  of  exposure  as  much  light  as  the  single-action  shutter  :  j 
with  opening  twice  the  diameter  of  lens ;  whilst  the  double-action  i 
shutter,  with  opening  four  times  diameter  of  lens,  will  let  through  as  I 
much  light  as  the  single  aperture  one  with  opening  three  times  diameter  1 
of  lens.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  amount  of  travel  will  be  in  these  | 
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casss,  where  the  amount  of  light  admitted  is  equal,  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  single  or  the  double-acting  shutter,  I  shall  again  take  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  the  diameter  of  the  lens  as  one  inch, 

lu  the  first  pair  the  travel  will  be,  in  the  case  of  the  single  shutter, 
three  inches ;  in  the  double  the  same  amount.  In  the  second  pair 
the  travel  will  be,  in  the  case  of  the  single-action  shutter,  four  inches ; 
in  the  case  of  the  double-action  shutter  again  the  same  amount.  It 
will  he  seen  that  here,  amounts  of  light  being  the  same  with  given 
lengths  of  exposure,  the  double-action  shutter  is  in  reality  at  no 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  single  acting.* 

By  reference  to  the  formula  given  above  for  calculating  the  mini¬ 
mum  possible  lengths  of  the  instruments,  it  will  be  found  that  in  each 
pair  it  is  the  same,  so  that  in  this  matter  neither  the  single  nor  the 
double-  action  shutter  lias  any  advantage.  On  the  whole  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  double  action  has  no  drawback  in  the  matters  Last 
considered,  whilst  it  has  dicided  advantages  in  certain  others.  The 
time  taken  for  a  shutter  moved  by  a  spring  through  a  given  dis¬ 
tance  will  be  on  the  assumption,  which  of  course  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  uniform  throughout 
the  motion,  the  same  as  it  would  take  to  fall  through  the  same 
distance  under  the  influence  of  gravity  divided  by 


Jt 


f 

where  e=s  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring,/  —  the  force  exerted  by 
gravity,  in  other  words  the  weight  of  the  moving  part.  And  approx¬ 
imately  where  d  —  distance  travelled  in  feet,  or  fractions  of  a  foot, 
the  time  taken  for  exposure 

=  fjd 

IQe 

This  will  give  the  length  of  exposure,  disregarding  air  and  other 
friction.  I  cannot  say,  however,  how  near  the  result  may  come  in 
practice  to  that  got  by  calculation ;  but  I  imagine  that,  for  spring 
tensions  not  enormous,  and  for  motion  not  more  than  a  few  inches, 
the  friction  will  reduce,  by  only  an  inappreciable  amount,  the 
speed  of  the  moving  parts.  Since,  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  force 
exerted  on  a  body  free  to  move,  the  resulting  motion  is  a  uniformly 
eccelerating  one,  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  two  parts  of  a  double¬ 
acting  shutter  to  move  for  a  little  distance  before  the  opening  com¬ 
mences,  will  be  of  precisely  the  same  relative  advantage  in  short¬ 
ening  bhe  exposure  as  in  the  case  of  the  single-action  shutter  acting 
by  gravity,  the  assumption  being  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring 
is  uniform.  Of  course,  in  practice,  it  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  but 
the  variations  produced  by  the  want  of  uniformity  will  be  practically 
inappreciable. 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  question  of  length  of  opening  in 
shutters,  both  single  and  double  acting,  as  regards  the  influence  on  the 
amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass ;  I  should  say  that  the  results  refer 
only  to  the  centre  of  the  plate.  There  is  still  to  be  considered  the 
influence  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  aperture  or  apertures  of  the 
moving  part  or  parts  of  the  shutter,  and  of  the  position  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  lens  on  the  distribution  of  light  over  the 
plate  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  falling  off  of  light  from  the  centre  of  the 
plate  to  the  edges,  which  occurs  with  every  lens  in  actual  use  that 
I  know  of,  whether  a  shutter  is  used  in  conjunction  with  it  or  not. 


(To  be  continued.) 


W.  K.  Bubton. 


ACTINISM. 

[Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  International  Electrical  Exhibition.] 
The  branch  of  science  which  considers  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  the  action  of  light — named  many  years  ago  by  Herschel,  actinc- 
chemislry- — lias  been  so  developed  within  recent  years,  that  it  has  won 
its  way  to  recognition  as  a  most  important,  as  well  as  interesting  field 
of  investigation.  But,  apart  from,  its  intrinsic  interest,  there  seems  to 
he  an  especial  appropriateness  in  its  consideration  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  place.  Electrical  illumination  has  converted  night  into  day  upon 
your  streets,  has  rendered  your  shopkeepers  independent  of  sunlight; 
and  it  promises,  also,  by  reason  of  its  richness  in  those  very  rays  that 
effect  chemical  changes,  to  render  those  who  employ  the  actinic  power  of 
light  equalty  independent  of  the  variable  and  uncertain  light  of  the  sun. 

*  Mr.  Caddett  some  time  ago  read  a  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  with  apertures  in  each  case 
tne  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  in  the  direction  in  which  they  moved, 
and  with  lengths  of  exposure  the  same,  the  amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass  is 
greater  m  the  single  action  shutter  than  in  the  double  action,  the  latter  opening 
Horn  the  centre.  He  illustrated  the  matter  in  a  very  able  manner  by  diagrams. 
He  did  not,  however,  enter  into  the  question  of  shutters  with  long  openings. 


Our  treatment  of  the  subject  this  evening  must  necessarily  he  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  most  may  he  accomplished  by  adopting  as  a  general  plan,  as 
indicated  in  the  syllabus,  first,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  leading  facts,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  development  of  the  science  and  the 
illustration  of  these  by  typical  experiments,  and  then  a  consideration 
of  these,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  connection,  as  explained  by  the 
wave  theory  of  light.  Uniform  treatment  of  the  subject  is  almost  as 
necessarily  excluded  as  exhaustive  treatment,  and  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  pass  by  features  of  the  highest  interest,  and  possibly  of 
even  greater  importance  than  those  presented,  without  even  an  allusion. 
Again,  whilst  photographic  processes  and  manipulations,  as  such,  do 
not  constitute  the  subject  for  our  consideration,  we  will  find  it  conve¬ 
nient,  and  even  necessary,  at  times  to  employ  the  terms  and  processes 
of  photography;  hut  we  will  do  so  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  assist 
in  the  discussion  of  those  general  facts  and  principles  that  constitute 
the  scientific  basis  of  all  photographic  practice. 

The  fact  that  a  pure  white  compound  of  silver,  called  by  the 
alchemists  horn  silver,  by  us  silver  chloride,  darkens  in  the  light,  was 
the  first  observed  chemical  effect  of  light,  and  occupies,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  same  place  that  the  attractive  power  imparted  to  amber 
by  friction  occupies  in  the  history  of  electrical  science. 

I  have  here,  in  a  protected  roll,  a  piece  of  paper,  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  the  substance.  I  unroll  it,  as  you  see,  in  the  mellow  light  of 
these  incandescent  lamps,  without  any  precaution  whatever.  That 
light,  comfortable  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  is  comparatively  feeble  in  its 
effect  upon  silver  chloride.  But  Mr.  Knapp  will  expose  it  for  a  short 
time  to  the  light  of  our  arc  lamp,  and,  that  any  effect  produced  may 
be  more  readily  noticed,  I  will  first  cover  it  with  this  cardboard  with 
a  design  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  paper  will  he  completely 
protected,  whilst  the  other  portion  will  receive  the  full  effect  of  the 
light,  and  we  may  thus  have  the  advantage  of  the  contrast.  In 
giving  this  fact  the  prominence  I  do,  as  the  first  observed  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  do  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  general  observation  of  the  effect 
of  light  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  That  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  man  in  all  ages.  The  necessity  of  light  for  healthy 
animal  and  vegetable  growth,  for  the  production  of  colour  in  the 
flower  and  bloom  upon  the  fruit,  of  course  could  not  be  overlooked. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  action  of  light  is  so  complicated  with  so- 
called  vital  processes,  controlled  by  so-called  vital  force,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  hint  at  its  action  per  se.  The  darkening  of  this  compound, 
noticed  as  well  by  miners  in  an  ore  of  silver  as  by  the  alchemists  in  a 
laboratory  preparation,  was  unique,  in  that  it  was  entirely  uncompli  • 
cated  with  mysterious  vital  processes,  in  that  it  was  purely  a  labora¬ 
tory  experiment  that  invited  investigation  by  ordinary  methods. 

You  notice  now,  as  I  uncover  this  paper,  returned  to  me  after 
exposure,  as  you  have  seen,  to  the  light  of  the  arc  lamp,  how  the  un¬ 
protected  portion,  represented  by  the  design  cut  out  of  the  cardboard, 
has  been  decidedly  darkened.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Any  one  conversant  with  photographic  practice  will  under¬ 
stand  what  that  means,  and  will  he  surprised  at  the  wonderful  actinic 
power  of  this  arc  lamp.  Tor  this  substance  darkens  hut  slowly  in 
diffused  sunlight.  Now,  just  as  the  isolated  observed  fact  in  electricity 
awaited  Gilbert  to  expand  it  into  a  branch  of  science,  so  this  fact 
waited  until,  about  a  century  ago,  Scheele,  the  eminent  Swedish 
chemist,  undertook  its  systematic  investigation,  and  did  for  actino- 
ehemistry  what  Gilbert  had  done  for  electricity.  He  explained  the 
change  effected  by  light,  practically,  as  we  understand  it  today,  as  a 
separation  of  chlorine.  But  he  did  more.  The  query  arose  in  his 
mind  whether  all  the  rays  of  sunlight  were  equally  effective.  He 
investigated  the  problem  experimentally.  Availing  himself  of  the 
beautiful  discovery  of  Newton,  he  threw,  by  means  of  a  prism,  the 
parti-coloured  band  of  light  called  the  spectrum  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room,  and  in  it  placed  powdered  silvered  chloride.  He  found  the 
effect  greatest  at  the  blue  end.  We  have  not  sunlight  at  our  disposal 
to  repeat  the  experiment  as  he  did,  but  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  our 
arc  light,  which  we  have  already  tested  as  to  its  actinic  power.  The 
beautiful  spectrum  you  now  see  upon  the  screen  is  similar  to  his.  In 
it  we  will  now  test  the  actinism  of  the  extreme  ends  —the  blue  and 
the  red  portions.  We  will  employ  an  ordinary  photographic  glass 
plate,  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  the  result  can  be  exhibited  by  the 
lantern  upon  the  screen.  But  first,  in  this  case,  all  our  incandescent 
lamps  must  he  turned  off.  The  reason  for  this  will  he  apparent  as  we 
proceed.  Now,  as  you  see,  one  end  of  the  plate  is  exposed  behind  one 
half  of  a  stereoscopic  negative  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  now 
the  other  half  is  held  in  the  same  way  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  exposure  in  each  case  has  not  exceeded  thirty  seconds.  I  now 
pass  our  plate  to  he  developed,  with  the  request  that  the  developed 
plate  he  exhibited  to  us,  in  time,  by  means  of  /he  lantern  upon  the 
screen.  Whilst  we  await  the  result  I  will  consider  some  very  natural 
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queries  that  may  have  arisen.  Why  is  this  experiment  conducted  so 
differently  from  that  of  a  moment  ago  ?  Why  are  the  results  not 
exhibited  at  once,  as  then?  What  is  implied  in  this  connection  in  the 
word  “  developed  ?  ”  I  would  simply  say,  first,  that  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  action  of  light  would  have  been  visible  upon  the  plate  just 
exposed,  upon  either  end,  even  upon  the  closest  and  most  careful 
examination.  But,  secondly,  in  response  to  proper  chemical  tests, 
called  developers,  an  invisible  effect,  sometimes  called  a  latent  effect, 
or  image,  will  become  visible,  that  is,  of  course,  if  it  has  been  produced. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  such  an  invisible  latent,  but 
developable  effect  of  the  action  of  light  that  constitutes  the  grand 
discovery  of  Daguerre,  a  discovery  that  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
initial  fact  of  modern  photography,  and  one  that  renders  Daguerre  the 
central  figure  around  which  the  facts  in  photographic  history  most 
naturally  group  themselves.  In  this  statement  I  have  no  disposition 
to  deny  or  detract  from  the  merits  of  other  investigators  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  After  Scheele  almost  every  chemist  and  physicist  of  eminence 
had  experimented  to  some  extent  with  compounds  sensitive  to  light. 
Among  them  Davy,  Wedgewood,  Wollaston,  Herschel,  Niepce,  Talbot 
and  many  others,  whose  names  we  cannot  even  take  time  to  recall. 
Many  of  these,  or  most  of  them  indeed,  worked  much  more  scien¬ 
tifically  than  Daguerre;  many  of  them  had  a  great  measure  of  success 
in  some  directions ;  but  all  efforts  to  fix  an  impression  of  the  image 
formed  in  the  camera  obscura  upon  a  sensitive  surface  were  practically 
failures  up  to  the  time  of  Daguerre’s  discovery.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
.allowable  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  it,  in  order  to  emphasise 
its  historic  prominence. 

Daguerre  was  a  scene  painter  in  Paris,  and  an  artist  of  considerable 
merit,  and  highly  successful  in  his  profession.  About  1824  he  was 
first  seized  with  the  infatuation  to  fix  permanently  the  evanescent 
pictures  of  the  camera,  which  lie  employed  to  assist  him  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Nothing  already  accomplished  in  that  direction  seems  to  have 
incited  him,  or  encouraged  him.  How  much  he  even  knew  of  what 
had  been  done  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  this  much  can  I  think 
be  said  with  certainty,  that  nothing  already  accomplished  indicated  in 
the  remotest  degree  the  possibility  of  discovery  in  the  direction  finally 
taken  by  him. 

_  But  now  I  am  notified  that  our  exposed  plate  is  ready  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  upon  the  screen,  and  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  compare 
the  effects  of  the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum  upon  it.  We  see 
in  the  picture  upon  the  screen  that  there  has  been  an  impression 
upon  that  end  of  the  plate.  I  do  not  recognise  the  picture,  but 
what  it  may  be  matters  not,  it  is  the  fact  that  an  impression  has 
been  produced,  that  is  the  all-important  fact  for  us.  The  photographic 
assistant  informs  us  that  this  is  the  half  exposed  in  the  blue 
end,  and  now  as  he  passes  the  other  end  into  the  lantern  the  blank 
upon  the  screen  shows  the  absence  of  effect  by  the  red  rays. 

•So  far  our  experiment  yields  results  identical  with  those  of 
Scheele  s  with  silver  chloride.  But  these  effects,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  were  invisible  when  the  plate  left  us ;  they  have  only  put  in 
an  appearance  under  a  treatment  called  development.  And  now  let  us 
return  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  developable  effect.  Some 
portions  of  it  remind  us  of  those  little  bits  of  embellishment  often 
throw  n  around  the  history  of  science,  as  well  as  civil  history.  I 
■would  hesitate  to  give  it  had  I  not  strongest  ground  for  belief  in  its 
authenticity.  No  alchemist  had  ever  gone  to  work  at  a  more  un- 
piomising  task  than  that  Daguerre  had  imposed  upon  himself.  As 
ve.ais  lolled  on  the  passion  only  took  deeper  hold  upon  him.  In 
spite  of  utter  failures  and  discouragement  of  all  kinds,  for  years,  in 
loneliness  and  in  secrecy,  suspected  of  mental  weakness,  even  by  his 
wile,  he  kept  on  in  the  same  line  of  experiment.  Finally  one  of 
those  accidents,  that  only  strike  men  who  work  their  way  across 
their  path,  brought  him  most  remarkable  success.  One  of  his 
methods,  in  brief,  was  to  subject  polished  plates  of  silver  to  the 
vapour  of  iodine  until  they  became  coated  with  a  creamy  film  of 
silver  iodide,  then  to  expose  this  surface  to  the  image  in  the  camera; 
nit  always  without  the  hoped-for  effect.  The  plates  thus  exposed 
were,  then  stowed  away  in  the  rubbish  closet  until  the  supply  was 
exhausted.  J  hey  were  then  taken  out,  re-polished  and  re-exposed  in 
tiie  camera  with  the  same  discouraging  results.  Upon  one  occasion, 
on  leinoval  of  the  plate  from  the  rubbish  closet,  he  found  upon  it,  to 
his  great  surprise,  the  very  image  that  had  fallen  upon  it  in  the 
camera.  He  proceeded  to  investigate.  Ho  exposed  another  plate  in 
tbe  camera  and  placed  it  in  the  closet  with  a  similar  result.  Then 
exposing  one  plate  after  another  in  the  camera,  and  each  time 
removing  from  the  closet  some  article  before  stowing  the  plate  in  it, 
each  time  he  found  upon  it  the  same  faithful  delineation  of  his  camera 
picture.  At  last  everything  had  been  removed,  and  still  the  exposed 
plate  placed  in  the  closet  exhibited  the  developed  image.  Some 
mercury  spilled  upon  the  floor  of  the  closet  alone  remained.  The 


magician  was  detected.  The  vapour  of  mercury  developed  the  in¬ 
visible  or  latent  image  on  the  exposed  iodised  plate.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  the  mercury  adhered  to  the  portions  acted  upon  by 
the  light,  and  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  light,  thus  rendering 
faithfully  all  the  gradation  of  tones.  The  excitement  in  the  scientific 
world  upon  the  announcement  of  the  success  was  intense.  Capital, 
however,  hesitated  to  patronise  the  invention;  but  Arago,  struck 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  first  Daguerreotypes,  and  the 
promises  of  the  discovery,  undertook  its  advocacy,  and  tbe  French 
Legislature  pensioned  Daguerre  and  his  collaborateur  Niepce,  that  it 
might  present  the  invention  as  a  gift  to  the  world.  The  formal 
announcement  of  the  process  was  made  before  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  assemblages  of  the  French  capital.  But  it  may  be  a>ked 
After  all,  what  was  there  so  important  in  the  discovery  of  an  invisible 
effect  that  needed  development?  The  great  value  lay  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  developable  effect  could  be  produced.  Hours 
required  before  to  produce  the  feeblest  visible  effect  were  now  re¬ 
duced  to  minutes,  and  even  seconds.  It  was  permitted  to  hope  that 
portraits  would  become  possible.  The  first  successful  attempts  at 
photographic  portraiture  were  not,  however,  made  by  Daguerre,  but 
toy  that  remarkable  man,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York.  By 
his  previous  careful  scientific  investigations,  he  was  prepared  at  once 
to  see  the  importance  of  Daguerre’s  discovery  and  to  utilise  it.  But 
these  compounds  as  then  produced  were  comparatively  so  slow  to 
receive  even  the  latent  effect,  that  the  subject  was  obliged  to  sit  with 
powdered  face  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

But  to  return  to  the  spectrum.  The  recognition  of  three  classes  of 
effects  in  sunlight  is  inevitable.  Two  of  these,  light  and  heat,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  are  by  corresponding  sensations,  report  themselves  to 
us  directly.  The  existence  of  the  third,  without  any  corresponding 
sensation,  we  may  regard  as  first  established  on  a  scientific  basis  by 
the  investigations  of  Scheele,  and  he  also  showed  that  it  was  not 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  spectrum.  Herschel,  in  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  heat  found,  that  after  the  visible 
spectrum  had  ceased  with  the  extreme  red  rays,  there  were  still  rays  in¬ 
visible,  incapable  of  affecting  the  ret  ina,  but  capable  of  producing  heat, 
and  Prof.  Langley,  recently,  with  his  delicate  “  bolometer,”  pushing 
his  investigations  still  further  into  this  infra-red  region  of  the  spectrum, 
has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  rays  where  their  presence  was  hardly 
suspected  before,  in  fact  where  extra-polation  formula  would  not  allow 
them  to  exist.  So  on  the  other  hand  Ritter,  continuing  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Scheele,  found  equally  invisible  rays  in  the  ultra-violet  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of  producing  chemical 
changes.  Charles  F.  Himes,  Ph.D.,  Prof. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
the  subject  considered,  either  from  a  theoretical  or  practical  point  of 
view.  In  the  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  the  14th  of  April,  by 
Mr.  Bird,  he  discussed  with  admirable  skill  and  impartiality  the  re¬ 
productions  lately  made  by  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  of  many  of  the 
pictures  in  our  National  collection,  placing  before  you  numerous 
examples  illustrative  of  his  meaning.  These  examples  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that  a  substantial  advance  had  been  made  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  colour  into  monochrome,  and  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  improvement,  and,  if  possible, 
by  what  means  it  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Bird,  as  he  tells  us,  went  very  naturally  to  head-quarters  for 
information,  and  received  a  letter  which,  in  my  opinion,  simply  ex¬ 
presses  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Braun’s  methods  are  secret  processes, 
originated  or  perfected  by  themselves,  and  they  decline,  as  shrewd 
business  people,  to  give  any  information  that  may  enable  their  rivals 
and  competitors  to  execute  work  as  well  as  they  themselves  do. 

This  letter  of  Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  seems  to  go  into  detail  and  to 
give  information  ;  but  upon  analysis  nothing  practical  can  be  got  out 
of  it.  In  their  letter  Messrs.  Braun  make  certain  claims,  one  being 
a  great  improvement  in  the  process  of  negative  taking.  This  im¬ 
provement  is  shown  in  the  work  recently  produced  by  them.  Another 
claim  is  that  they  obtain  the  “  right  value  ”  of  the  colours  of  original 
paintings ;  probably  if  this  claim  were  limited  to  improved  values 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  it.  As  to  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  they  tell  us  that  they  add  several  substances  to  the  collodion,  and 
they  let  the  light  pass  through  slight  couches  of  complementary  colours. 
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Well,  it  is  not  unusual  to  add  several  substances  to  collodion  for 
ordinary  work,  no  doubt  Messrs.  Braun  make  special  additions  to 
their  collodion,  but  of  what  they  consist  we  have  no  information;  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  light  can  be  passed  through  a  couche  of 
complementary  colour  in  copying  a  picture  containing  a  great  many 
different  colours,  but  probably  what  is  meant  is  that  the  light  is 
passed  through  a  couche  of  colour  complementary  to  the  general  line 
or  tone  of  the  picture.  Messrs.  Braun  also  declare  that  the  “negatives 
have  no  retouch  whatever,  except  the  few  touches  which  sometimes  a 
negative  requires.”  Now,  from  a  comparison  that  I  have  made  between 
some  of  the  originals  in  the  National  Gallery  and  certain  of  the  copies, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  there  are 
varying  renderings  of  identical  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  some  amount  of  artistic 
retouch  in  the  negative ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  general  improvement  in  their  rendering  of  the  National 
Gallery  paintings  is  due  to  retouch ;  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  outcome  of  certain  discoveries  in  rendering  a  sensitive 
collodion  plate  capable  of  giving  representations  of  colour  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  same  value  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  so  giving  re- 
roductions  of  works  of  art  of  a  quality  in  advance  of  anything  that 
as  been  before  achieved. 

Mr.  Bird,  in  the  examples  he  brought  before  you,  gave  ocular 
demonstration  of  improved  renderings  of  some  most  noteworthy 
pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  he  exhibited  copies  of  the  same 
pictures  taken  some  years  ago  by  other  hands.  This  comparison  was 
very  valuable  for  the  sake  of  his  argument,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  sets  of  negatives 
were  made  were  entirely  diffeient:  Messrs.  Braun  had  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  properly  constructed  studio,  with  doubtless  every  adjunct 
and  appliance  that  experience  and  skill  could  suggest ;  to  this  studio 
the  pictures  were  brought,  the  glasses  removed,  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  give  the  finest  re¬ 
sults,  and  no  pains  spared,  and  very  properly  so,  to  thoroughly  utilise 
the  facilities  given  to  them  by  the  Trustees.  The  Berlin  Photographic 
Company’s  negatives  were  taken  with  none  of  these  advantages ; 
they  were  removed  front  their  location  in  the  galleries  into  as  good 
a  light  as  could  be  obtained  inside,  and  in  some  cases  taken  into  the 
open  air,  but  beyond  that  nothing  was  permitted,  and  since  then  the 
art  of  picture  copying,  both  with  collodion  and  dry  plates,  has  under¬ 
gone  modifications  and  improvements  that  are  the  common  property 
of  those  of  the  profession  who  make  this  a  branch  of  their  study.  In 
his,  summary  Mr.  Bird  strives  to  analyse  and  discover  exactly  where 
the  improvement  in  Messrs.  Braun’s  practice  is ;  he  considers  that  the 
lighter  yellow  acts  on  the  plate  with  quite  sufficient  vigour,  but  as 
they  deepen  to  orange  they  do  not  impress  the  plate  quite  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  scarlet  and  crimson  print 
even  in  their  deeper  shades  with  augmented  truthfulness.  Now,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  find  that  scarlets  are  not  improved  in 
the  least,  and  where  it  is  left  to  itself,  photographically  speaking,  as 
for  instance  in  the  caps  of  the  sailors  in  the  Calais  Pier,  it  is  just  as 
inert  in  its  action  as  ever.  But  one  of  the  great  improvements  is  the 
restraining  action  exercised  upon  the  blues  ;  blue  is,  artistically  speak¬ 
ing,  a  retiring  colour,  yet  photographical!}7  it  is  represented  as  a  most 
positive  and  advancing  colour ;  it  is  just  possible  that  the  curbing 
the  blue,  and  the  argument  applies  to  all  its  combinations,  makes 
possible  a  longer  exposure  and  gives  the  yellow  more  time  to  impress 
the  plate,  so  enabling  it  to  fill  the  role  of  luminosity  heretofore 
usurped  by  the  blue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  great  improvements  in 
Messrs.  Braun’s  process  consist  in  an  exaltation  of  the  sensitive  plate 
to  the  yellow  shades,  and  a  depression  of  sensibility  as  regards  the 
blue  shades.  But  there  is  also  a  much  greater  softness  and  smooth¬ 
ness  in  the  reproductions,  and  Mr.  Bird,  in  referring  to  this,  quotes 
Br,  Vogel’s  experience  that  when  using  eosine  compounds  in  copying 
paper  pictures,  the  roughnesses  of  the  paper  were  almost  invisible  in  the 
photograph.  Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  consequence  of 
the  employment  of  eosine  and  similar  substances,  and  whether  eosine 
is  combined  with  silver  and  employed  in  collodion,  or  whether  it  is 
introduced  with  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  the  effect  of  obliterating 
roughnesses,  cracks,  brush  markings,  and  handling  in  paintings  is 
very  noticeable ;  this  will  be  illustrated  to  you  in  some  results  to 
which  I  shall  presently  invite  your  attention. 

In  the  paper  read  b}7  Mr.  Werge,  on  May  12th,  On  the  After 
Treatment  of  Negatives,  he  gave  us  some  very  valuable  information 
as  to  the  practice,  of  engravers  in  translating  colour  into  monochrome, 
showing  that  whilst  heraldic  engravers  translated  colour  by  rule,  the 
'line  and  the  mezzo-tint  engraver  translates  it  more  by  art  than  by  rule; 
ne\  ertlieless  there  are,  as  he  showed  us,  certain  tints  which,  by  a  pretty 
general  concensus  of  opinion,  are  accepted  as  the  complementary 
monochrome  rendering  of  certain  colours.  The  question  now  arises,  is 


it  possible  at  present,  or  is  it  likely  that  in  the  future,  the  chemistry  of 
photography  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  translate  colour 
into  monochrome  at  all  approaching  the  translation  of  the  same  picture 
by  a  competent  and  skilful  engraver.  Mr.  Werge  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  shortcomings  of  photography  may  be  corrected  by  careful  and 
artistic  after-treatment.  This  last  phrase,  and  the  word  “  short¬ 
comings,”  leads  naturally  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  these  shortcomings 
are,  and  we  will  for  a  moment  consider  certain  passages  in  Mr.  Bird’s 
paper  in  which  he  gives  his  opinion,  and  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  very 
fair  and  just  opinion,  upon  the  shortcomings  in  the  National  Gallery 
picture  reproductions.  Mr.  Bird  finds  “  a  reduction  of  the  rough 
strength  of  the  artist’s  touch,  which,  if  true,  is  a  distinct  loss;  ”  he  also 
notes  flatness  and  weakness  in  the  flesh  tones,  due  probably,  he  thinks, 
to  the  over-action  of  the  yellows  on  the  sensitive  plate;  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Mantegna.  In 
addition  to  these  defects  my  own  observation  leads  me  to  the  criticism 
that  in  many  of  the  early  pictures  the  improvement  in  the  rendering 
of  details  of  dress  and  accessories  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  the  flesh  tints  and  the 
modelling  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  picture,  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  the  eye  is  diverted  from  the  principal  subject  to  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  details. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  improvements  are  but  beginnings,  and 
better  translations  of  colour  may  be  hoped  for,  no  doubt;  but  let  us 
for  a  moment  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  more  per¬ 
fect  results  could  be  achieved.  Suppose  you  had  a  plate  sensitive  to 
yellow  and  to  red  in  something  like  the  proportion  that  those  colours 
affect  the  eye,  by  what  kind  of  light  would  it  be  possible  to  prepare 
such  a  plate  ?  To  work  a  collodion  plate  you  must  have  light  of  some 
colour  or  other,  but  to  coat,  to  dry,  to  pack,  to  develope  so  sensitive  an 
article  as  a  dry  plate,  would  not  be  possible  in  total  darkness,  and  for 
a  plate  to  be  sensitive  to  all  the  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum  nothing 
less  would  suffice.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  whilst  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  chemical  combinations  which  will  give  the 
utmost  value  that  can  be  practicably  obtained  in  the  reproduction  of 
colours,  yet  that,  in  all  probability,  art,  and  art  not  inferior  to  that  of 
a  competent  engraver,  will  be  necessary  to  assist  photography  in 
rendering  the  very  subtle  combinations  of  colour  that  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  fine  painting. 

At  the  last  meeting  I  rose  to  make  a  few7  remarks  upon  the  subject 
I  am  now  putting  before  you,  but  by  the  desire  of  our  worthy 
President  I  agreed  to  postpone  them  until  this  evening.  I  confess 
I  am  glad  that  this  adjournment  of  the  discussion  took  place,  for  it 
has  enabled  me  to  work  out  some  experiments  in  concert  with  two 
very  able  experts,  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Burton,  to  whom  I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  indebted  for  their  valuable  assistance.  I  have  arranged  to  show 
you  the  results  of  our  experiments  as  collodion  positives  enlarged  in  the 
camera  from  whole-plate  negatives,  also  as  enlargements  on  paper;  in 
all  cases  my  results  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  it,  I  hope,  perfectly 
easy  for  you  to  follow7  my  descriptions  of  the  details. 

Before  directing  your  attention  to  the  specimens  I  am  prepared  to 
show  you,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  my  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  bromo-iodized  collodion — the  same  collodion  with  the 
addition  of  eoside  of  silver  ;  gelatino-bromide  plates ;  and  the  isochro- 
matic  plates,  prepared  by  Clayton  and  Tailfer,  of  Paris.  I  have  tried 
plates  made  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  and  also  those  made  by  Sachs,  of 
Berlin,  from  Professor  Vogel’3  azalin  formula.  I  have  had  the  two 
latter  in  my  hand  such  a  very  short  time  that  I  cannot  be  said  to  have 
fairly  tried  them,  but  as  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have  been  by  no  means 
successful,  so  that  I  do  not  propose  to  show  any  results  obtained  from 
either  of  these  twro  last. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  little  scale  of  tints  made  in  water-colour  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  I  obtained  his  leave  to  copy  it,  and  the  result, 
as  an  enlarged  positive  on  glass,  is  before  you.  The  colours  are  ver¬ 
milion,  violet,  crimson,  burnt  sienna,  green,  chrome  yellow,  gamboge, 
lemon  chrome,  pale  blue  and  white,  French  blue,  Prussian  blue,  indigo. 
The  scale  on  the  left  is  enlarged  from  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  of  the 
usual  kind ;  that  on  the  right  from  one  of  Clayton  and  Tailfer’s  iso- 
chromatic  plates.  Now  you  will  notice  how  in  the  right-hand  scale 
from  the  isochromatic  plate  the  colours  are  made  to  approach  one  level 
tint.  The  vermilion  in  both  scales  is  about  equal,  so  is  the  green,  but 
with  those  exceptions  the  colours  are  rendered  by  the  isochromatic 
plate  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  their  usual  values  than  by  the 
ordinary  dry-plate.  It  is  singular  to  note  the  faulty  rendering  of  the 
yellows  in  the  isochromatic  plate.  Although  these  yellows — chrome 
yellow,  gamboge,  and  yellow  chrome  are  very  different  in  tint,  yet 
this  plate  renders  them  of  the  same  value.  This  stxikes  me  as  being  a 
defect,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  flatness  apparent  in  some  of 
Braun’s  reproductions.  You  will  notice  that  one  of  the  tints  is  divided, 
one-half  being  white,  the  other  half  pale  blue.  On  the  ordinary  plate 
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there  is  no  trace  of  this  difference,  hut  the  isochromatic  plate  has 
taken  due  note  of  it.  As  far  as  I  can  see  by  this  scale,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  Braun’s  late  copies  of  pictures,  the  improvement,  in 
rendering  colour  is  confined  to  bringing  up  the  yellows  and  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  blues.  Neither  in  green  nor  red  do  I  find  any  improve¬ 
ment.  I  hope  Mr.  Werge  will  excuse  my  having  appropriated  his 
Mustard  Man  ,*  but  as  he  showed  it  to  you  when  he  read  his  paper, 
and  it  is  such  a  capital  example  of  difficult  colour,  I  ventured  to  adopt 
it,  and  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  three  carbon  prints  enlarged 
from  small  negatives  to  the  size  of  the  original.  The  picture  on  the 
left-hand  is  from  a  dry  plate;  negative  untouched  in  anyway.  The 
middle  picture  is  from  an  isochromatic  plate,  also  untouched.  The 
right-hand  picture  is  from  the  same  negative  as  the  left-hand  one,  but 
corrected  by  retouch  both  in  the  positive  and  the  negative.  Directing 
our  attention  to  the  left-hand  picture,  we  shall  find  it  fails  in  many 
points.  It  fails  to  define  the  shadow  against  the  man’s  right  heel,  to 
give  a  proper  value  to  the  yellow  of  the  box,  to  give  the  light  in  front 
of  the  left  leg,  or  to  depict  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  box ;  it  brings 
out  the  shoes  too  light,  the  distant  figure  in  blue  is  much  too  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  sky  is  one  flat  tint,  instead  of  giving  a  suggestion  of 
blue  sky  and  cloud.  But  I  specially  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
roughness  that  is  apparent  in  the  copy  which  is  not  apparent  in  the 
original.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  shield  on  the  man’s 
breast.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  isochromatic  we  find  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  The  yellow  box  comes  out  as  a  strong  light  in  the 
picture,  the  figure  in  blue  is  sent  back  into  its  proper  scale  ;  we  have 
indication  of  sky  and  clouds,  the  shadow  against  the  right  heel  is  quite 
made  out,  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  doorway  is  now  perfect,  and 
whereas  there  was  a  general  roughness  and  coarseness  of  texture  about 
the  other,  the  one  under  consideration  is  quite  smooth  and  harmonious, 
whilst  still  preserving  absolute  sharpness ;  but  even  here  is  a  failure  of 
rendering  which  I  think  quite  bears  out  my  statement  that  the  reds 
are  not  improved.  You  will  see  that  the  man’s  loose  breeches  are  not 
only  not  improved,  but  are  rendered  more  imperfectty  in  the  isochro¬ 
matic  than  with  the  gelatino-bromide  plate.  This  is  still  evidently  a 
weak  point  in  the  reproduction  of  colour,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  will 
ever  be  impossible  to  get  a  plate  sensitive  to  all  the  visual  colour  rays 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  them  or  treating  them.- 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  two  copies  of  a  Raffaelle  in  the 
National  Gallery,  one  taken  some  months  ago  on  an  ordinary  dry 
plate,  the  other  taken  within  the  last  few  days  on  an  isochromatic 
plate  (both  under  similar  circumstances),  by  Mr.  Fleming.  You  will 
notice  a  certain  smoothness  and  delicacy  in  the  isochromatic  plate,  a 
more  tender  rendering  of  colour.  The  golden  nimbi  around  the  head 
of  St.  John  comes  out  in  the  isochromatic  plate  in  its  proper  relation 
as  a  light  against  the  darker  dress  (blue)  of  the  Virgin,  whilst  singu¬ 
larly  enough  in  the  ordinary  dry  plate  it  is  reproduced  as  a  dark 
against  a  light  dress.  I  have  here  an  enlargement  from  a  small  iso¬ 
chromatic  negative  of  Reubens’  celebrated  Chapeau  de  Faille,  which 
is  exceedingly  harmonious  and  well  rendered. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  artistic  retouch  I  invite 
your  attention  to  two  copies  of  a  picture  by  Gainsborough,  one  taken 
on  a  wet  collodion  plate  the  size  of  the  original,  the  other  taken  of  a 
small  size  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate. 

You  will  observe  that  the  one  taken  direct  is  exceedingly  faulty, 
heavy  in  its  shadows,  no  definition  in  the  accessories,  and  altogether 
wanting  in  the  luminosity  and  harmony  characteristic  of  the  painting. 
On  turning  to  the  other  copy  you  will  find  these  defects  all  remedied, 
immensely  to  the  improvement  of  the  photograph,  which  has  now  really 
become  a  facsimile  in  monochrome  of  the  original.  The  method  by 
which  this  transformation  has  been  effected  is  as  follows  : — a  small 
negative  is  taken  on  a  dry  plate,  the  negative  being  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  original;  tins  is  enlarged  in  the  camera  as  a  positive  in 
collodion  the  size  of  the  original;  this  positive  is  carefully  worked 
upon  in  the  presence  of  the  original  picture  by  a  skilled  artist.  When 
all  the  effects  have  been  got  in  that  can  be  worked  into  the  positive, 
a  negative  in  carbon  is  made  by  contact  printing.  This  in  its  turn  is 
now  worked  upon,  and  when  completed  produces  a  replica  of  the 
picture  of  a  value  in  accordance  with  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  has 
worked  upon  it.  This,  as  you  will  see,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  engraver  applied  to  a  photographic  base.  It  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  application  of  artistic  work,  and  combined  with  improved 
photographic  colour  rendering  should  give  reproductions  of  pictures 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  anything  we  have  as  yet  seen. 

M  ith  respect  to  the  method  by  which  the  improvement  in  Braun’s 

*  The  Mustard  Man  is  a  gaudily  coloured  chromo-lithograph,  representing 
a  man  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  picturesque  dress  of  jerkin,  breeches,  greaves, 
and  shoes,  with  hat  and  feather,  carrying  a  large  orange-yellow  coloured  box 
inscribed  “  Column's  Mustard.”  The  background  is  composed  of  some  ancient 
houses  in  greyish-blue,  a  figure  or  two,  sky  with  white  clouds,  all  illumined  by 
sunlight. 


reproductions  from  the  National  Gallery  have  been  obtained,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  they  have  made  a  substantial  advance  in  the  render¬ 
ing  of  colour  by  the  employment  of  eosine  or  its  analogues  in  collodion. 
This  has  given  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  rendering  of  the  originals, 
whilst  it  has  exalted  the  action  of  the  yellows  and  controlled  that  of 
the  blues  to  a  remarkable  extent;  but  that  this  has  been  aided  by  retouch 
I  cannot  doubt.  I  have  carefully  examined  many  of  their  reprod net  ions 
side  by  side  with  the  originals,  and  notice  effects  that  in  my  opinion 
are  absolutely  impossible  except  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are 
aided  by  artistic  skill.  Moreover,  I  conceive  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
so  to  do ,  finis  cor onat  opus.  Their  work  will  stand  or  fall  by  reason 
of  its  value  as  reproductions  in  monochrome  of  the  (treat  Masters 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  unimportant  accessories  that  retouch  is  necessary,  I 
believe  that  the  union  of  improved  photographic  colour  rendering  with 
careful  and  artistic  retouch  is  perfectly  admissible,  and  calculated  to 
produce  most  excellent  results. 

My  own  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me  to 
add  much  to  your  knowledge.  I  have  found  that  eoside  of  silver  can 
be  used  with  collodion  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  colour  ren¬ 
dering  faculty,  and  without  the  vitiation  of  the  silver  bath.  1  have  not 
as  yet  been  very  successful  in  getting  dry  plates  up  to  the  standard  of 
Clayton  and  Tailfer’s  isochromatic,  which  are  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment  over  an}r  I  have  yet  tried.  They  are  easy  to  work,  may  be 
developed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods,  do  not  require  any  yellow 
or  other  coloured  media  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  colours  very 
smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

In  my  opinion  any  preparation  that  requires  coloured  illumination 
or  coloured  media  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  practical.  There  is  only 
one  place  for  the  coloured  media,  and  that  is  immediately  before  the 
sensitive  plate  inside  the  camera.  Placed  anywhere  else  it  produces 
distortion  of  image,  want  of  sharpness,  and  in  fact  is  fatal  to  good 
definition ;  and  when  it  is  manifest  that  even  at  the  present  time 
plates  are  in  the  market  that  will  do  excellent  work  by  themselves,  it 
seems  folly  to  go  backwards  by  employing  means  which  so  much 
prolong  the  exposure,  and  so  much  interfere  with  the  quality  of  the 
image  as  to  render  work  of  any  size  impossible. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  greatly  upon  your  patience,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  improvement  in  colour  rendering  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means  is  very  important;  and  whilst  its  value  in  picture 
copying  is  evident,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  similar  means 
will  secure  more  harmonious  flesh  tint  and  greater  delicacy  of  defini¬ 
tion  in  ordinary  portraiture.  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

- - + - 

THE  NEW  DOUBLE-COATED  SENSITIVE  NEGATIVE 

PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  more  photography  becomes  popular,  so  the  more  is  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  good  substitute  for  glass  upon  which  to  take  a 
negative.  It  will  be  superfluous  to  assert  that  glass,  being  bulky,  heavy, 
and  brittle,  is  a  very  inconvenient  material  for  outdoor  work.  A  few 
more  or  less  successful  expedients  have  been  proposed  and  tried  for 
this  purpose  since  collodion  made  glass  the  almost  exclusive  material 
for  negatives.  The  question  of  a  substitute  for  glass  has  received, 
however,  more  development  since  the  introduction  of  the  dry-plate 
process,  and  especially  after  that  of  collodion  emulsion.  I  myself 
have  been  the  originator  of  one  of  the  sj'stems,  in  which  a  collodion 
film,  prepared  on  paper,  was  used  as  a  temporary  support.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  gelatine  emulsion  for  general  use,  with  its  great  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  different  physical  properties  of  the  vehicle  employed, 
naturally  necessitated  a  different  method ;  and  such  was  provided, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  gelatine  film  pure  and  simple,  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  film  temporarily  attached  to  the  paper,  to  be  stripped  off  after 
development  when  dry,  or  in  the  shape  of  paper  covered  with 
emulsion,  the  image  being  developed  and  treated  with  hot  water,  as 
in  my  patent  process.  But  the  gelatine  process  has  made  the  practice 
of  photography  very  popular,  and  added  a  great  contingent  of  new 
adepts.  These  use  ready  prepared  glass  plates,  and  get  their  pictures 
by  a  very  simple  process  of  development  and  subsequent  fixing,  and 
they  naturally  object  to  the  smallest  addition  to  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  negative  on  any  substitute 
for  glass.  For  such  persons  ordinary  plain  paper,  covered  with 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsion,  answers  the  purpose,  the  number  of 
the  operations  being  the  same  as  when  glass  plates  are  used.  How¬ 
ever,  prints  from  such  negatives  show  the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  the 
printing  is  very  long. 

My  new  sensitive  negative  paper,  which  I  have  patented,  is  designed 
to  obviate  these  imperfections,  and  to  render  the  quality  of  the  print 
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even  superior  to  one  obtained  from  a  glass  negative.  I  take  the  paper 
and  cover  it  with  gelatine  emulsion  on  both  sides.  AVhen  exposing 
such  double-coated  paper  in  the  camera,  in  the  first  instance,  light 
will  act  on  the  front  surface  next  to  the  lens,  then  penetrating  the 
paper  it  will  act  also  on  the  back  surface.  AVhen  this  exposed  sheet 
is  immersed  in  the  developer,  two  negatives,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
paper,  will  be  produced 

But  now  let  us  supposb  that  the  paper  itself  had  some  spots,  both 
opaque  and  transparent ;  these  will  have  no  influence  on  the  front 
image,  but  the  back  image  will  be  influenced  by  the  spots,  and  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  their  opacity.  In  other  words,  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  paper  will  be  corrected  by  the  back  image,  rendering  the  composite 
negative  perfectly  smooth,  no  matter  how  coarse  or  imperfect  was  the 
texture  of  the  paper  employed. 

I  now  pass  round  for  examination  a  negative  produced  on  this 
paper  bearing  some  printed  matter.  The  back  image  had  correspond¬ 
ing  transparent  characters,  and  very  distinct  impression  of  the 
texture  of  the  paper ;  but  upon  looking  through  the  negative  all 
appeared  smooth,  and  such  was  also  the  print.  Now  it  will  be 
intelligible  that  a  print  from  such  a  negative  composed  of  the  two  will 
be  also  superior  as  regard  roundness  and  pluck.  If  the  paper  used, 
for  the  purpose  be  the  ordinary  photographic  paper,  Rive  or  Saxe,  the 
objection  to  the  slow  printing  remains  in  full  force  ;  but  I  use  instead 
paper  rendered  so  transparent  by  a  special  preparation,  that  a  print 
from  the  negative  I  send  round  for  examination  did  not  occupy  more 
time  to  print  than  one  from  a  glass  negative  of  the  same  density 
This  special  paper  offers  other  advantages.  It  does  not  curl  when 
dipped  into  water,  and  even  after  very  protracted  washing  it  remains 
exceptionally  strong,  bearing  an  enormous  amount  of  handling,  without 
cracking.  It  appears  as  if  it  wras  not  affected  by  water  at  all ;  in 
fact,  if  you  examine  this  wetted  negative  you  will  observe  that 
to  the  touch  it  does  not  seem  at  all  like  paper,  but  rather  like  oil¬ 
cloth  or  leather. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  using  it :  In  single  sheets  it  can  be  used  in 
ordinary  carriers,  provided  they  are  fitted  with  rebates  instead  of 
wire  corners.  Any  rigid  plate  put  behind  will  press  it  close  to  the 
rebates,  holding  it  perfectly  flat.  One  thing  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  back  must  be  a  dead  black  surface  ( velvet), 
otherwise,  the  paper  being  transparent,  reflections  from  any  light 
object  behind  will  affect  the  back  sensitive  surface.  However,  the 
most  legitimate  use  of  the  paper  is  in  the  roller  slide.  The  new  im¬ 
proved  form  I  will  now  explain  on  this  model  [here  Air.  AVarnerke 
showed  and  explained  the  new  form  of  his  roller  slide].  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  paper  is  precisely  like  that  of  ordinary  glass  plates, 
preferably  with  ferrous  oxalate,  in  order  to  avoid  any  pyrogallol  stain. 
After  fixing  and  washing  it  is  advisible  to  pass  the  negative  through 
an  alum  bath,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
II ydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used.  This  wall  bleach  the  paper  if  it 
lias  become  discoloured  with  the  iron  oxide  after  long  development. 
The  finished  negative  can  be  dried  on  glass  previously  rubbed  with 
talc,  or  simply  by  suspending  it ;  but  in  this  last  case  it  will  not  be 
very  flat  when  dry,  and  it  is  necessary  to  damp  it  again  very  slightly 
and  to  put  it  between  sheets  of  biottiug-paper,  and  submit  it  to 
pressure  between  the  pages  of  a  book.  After  a  very  short  pressing 
it  will  come  out  quite  smooth,  and  will  remain  so,  if  kept  dry. 

Leon  AVarnerke, 


(Contrmjjovaoj  press. 

KNAPSACK  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[This  Art  Journal.] 

It  is  over  twenty  years  since  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  I  can  honestly  avow  that  this  engrossing  pursuit 
possesses  for  me  now  a  greater  fascination  than  ever.  Its  advantages 
are,  I  think,  obvious.  It  is  the  most  interesting  —  and  now  that 
photographs  can  be  printed  by  permanent  processes — the  most  lasting 
of  all  journals.  How7  evanescent  and  unsatisfactory  are  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  ordinary  sight-seeing  tourist !  Forests,  mountains, 
waterfalls,  pass  before  his  dazzled  eye,  only  to  be  forgotten,  or  at  best 
remembered  with  dreamlike  confusion.  The  photographer  easily  and 
rapidly  transfers  scenes,  groups,  or  individuals  to  his  magic  plates,  and 
by  this  means  retains  a  lasting  and  easily  multiplied  memento. 

And  in  discriminating  hands  these  sun  pictures  render  good  service 
to  Art.  Formerly  painters  despised  photography  as  hard,  mechanical, 
and  lifeless ;  but  slowly  and  surely  its  merits  have  been  recognised, 
and  now  that  the  worker  has  learned  to  infuse  beauty  and  truth  into 
his  productions,  the  artist  gratefully  avails  himself  of  the  results  of 
the  less  ambitious  vocation,  until  at  the  present  time  few  studios  are 
complete  without  volumes  of  these  aids  to  Art. 


For  some  years,  too,  photography  has  proved  of  immense  use  to 
the  scientific  investigator.  Astronomical  photographs  are,  to  the 
uninitiated,  simply  marvels ;  and  all  the  great  expeditions  for  observing 
these  phenomena  are  fitted  out  with  elaborate  photographic  apparatus. 
The  other  day  some  valuable  and  interesting  memoranda  were 
furnished  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Photographs  of  the  moon  are 
especially  curious,  and  by  virtue  of  this  recently  developed  art  we  are 
able  to  gaze — as  it  were — into  the  very  heart  of  that  mysterious 
region.  We  see  rugged  peaks  casting  definite  shadows,  wide  plains, 
seas,  and  volcanoes  with  their  craters  plainly  accentuated. 

Another  practical  branch  is  the  copying  of  papyri  and  ancient 
specimens  and  inscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  and  students :  it 
enters  largely  into  the  production  of  maps  and  plans — for  instance, 
our  Ordnance  Survey.  Illustrations  for  books  also,  if  not  actual 
photographs,  are  frequently  produced  with  the  partial  aid  of  the 
camera. 

It  is  remarkable  how  photography — especially  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy — stimulates  the  love  of  nature,  trains  the  eye,  and  developes 
the  powers  of  observation;  it  is,  moreover,  a  healthful,  peaceful 
occupation,  endowing  commonplace  localities  with  vivid  interest,  and 
familiar  points  of  view  with  fresh  meaning  and  light.  Photography 
has  made  rapid  strides  of  late  years,  and  the  manipulation  Is  now  so 
easy  that  any  tyro,  after  a  little  practice,  and  with  moderate  patience, 
can  produce  pleasing  pictures.  This  facility  is  mainly  due  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  “  dry  ’’for  the  “  wet  ”  process,  and  the  invention  of 
the  gelatine  plates. 

Tears  ago  a  day’s  outdoor  photography  w7as  an  undertaking 
seriously  to  be  considered.  On  one  occasion — fired  with  youthful 
zeal — I  caused  my  apparatus  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  Helvelyn 
on  the  back  of  a  mountain  pony;  this  consisted  of  a  large,  cumbersome, 
flat  wooden  box,  w7hich,  open,  formed  a  dark  tent,  and  contained 
various  solutions,  lenses,  Ac.;  in  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  cany  a 
supply  of  clean  water,  and  en  route  I  w7as  in  a  constant  state  of 
anxiety  lest  the  unwieldlv  burden  should  slip  off  the  pony’s  back,  or  a 
sudden  stumble  cause  a  dire  mishap. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  these  early  days  various  dry  processes  were 
attainable,  and  I  remember  verv  fair  results  with  the  Fothergill 
system,  though,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  later  years,  they  would 
doubtless  be  sadly  wanting.  But  the  above-named  disadvantages 
have  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates ;  they  are 
handy,  reliable,  rapid,  and  infinitely  more  easy  to  manage  than  the 
old  wet  plates.  The  process  is  also  cleanly,  a  merit  which  will  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  those  wrho  bear  in  mind  the  normal  condition  of  clothes 
and  fingers  w7hich  once  appertained  to  the  disciples  of  this  veritable 
“  black  art.” 

The  amount  of  impedimenta  now7  requisite  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
carried  without  difficulty,  and  even  the  weaker  sex,  among  whose 
ranks  are  to  be  found  many  ardent  and  enthusiastic  votaries,  may 
undertake  photography  with  ease  and  comfort. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  few7  simple  hints  may  be  useful  to  those 
taking  up  the  stud}7  and  practice  of  outdoor  photography,  though,  as 
an  amateur,  I  address  my  suggestions  to  unprofessional  persons  alone. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  good  folding  camera,  combining  lightness 
with  strength ;  the  latter  quality  is  especially  necessary  for  Continental 
travelling,  uffiere,  in  spite  of  the  most  watchful  care,  one's  property 
endures  many  a  testing  knock. 

The  camera  should  be  square,  with  a  reversing  frame  for  taking 
views  either  lengthwise  or  upright,  without  detaching  the  camera 
from  the  stand;  it  should  be  fitted  with  a  swing  back,  and  provided 
with  three  double  dark  slides  containing  six  plates,  which  number,  as 
a  general  rule,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  day’s  ramble.  The  size  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  personally  I  prefer  10  in.  x  8  in.  plates, 
though  8£  in.  x  6|  in.,  or  7  A  in.  x  o  in.  are  very  convenient.  Of  the 
latter  size  I  take  a  good  many,  enlarging  or  reducing  the  negative 
in  winter,  and  turning  them  into  transparencies.  The  lightest  cameras 
I  have  ever  come  across  are  made  by  Rouch,  of  London,  and  AIcKelleu, 
of  Alanchester. 

The  next  thing  for  consideration  is  the  lens.  \A  hen  starting  on  an 
expedition  I  provide  myself  with  two  of  these  articles.  They  are  most 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  successful  pictures,  and  should 
be  made  by  one  of  the  leading  English  makers,  such  as  Ross  or 
Dallmeyer.  The  rapid  rectilinear  of  Dallmeyer,  and  the  rapid 
symmetrical  of  Ross,  are  the  most  generally  useful.  These  lenses  can 
frequently  be  obtained  second-hand,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sale  of 
one’s  photographic  plant,  always  command  fair  prices.  To  buy 
cheap  and  inferior  apparatus  is  false  economy,  inducing  vexation  of 
spirit ;  the  feeble  and  disappointing  results  eventually  forcing  the 
artist  to  the  point  from  which  he  orginallv  should  have  started. 

And  now  as  to  plates.  Dry  plates  are  to  be  procured  of  excellent 
quality  from  numerous  makers.  I  have  tried  Rouch,  Edwards,  and 
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the  Paget  Co.,  and  can  testify  that  plates  supplied  by  either  of  these 
three  firms  have  proved  so  good  as  to  render  further  experiments 
unnecessary. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dry  plates,  let  me  advise  the  inexperienced 
not  to  attempt  to  convey  them  to  the  Continent.  Running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Douane  is  a  terrible  ordeal.  The  square  heavy  parcels 
bear  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  dynamite,  and  the  officials,  too  dense 
to  consider  the  improbability  of  any  human  being  thus  naively  and 
openly  importing  combustibles,  laugh  your  asseverations  to  scorn,  ruth¬ 
lessly  open  one  or  more  of  your  precious  packets,  expose  to  daylight 
and  ruin  the  contents.  The  only  chance  of  averting  this  catastrophe 
is  to  prepare  a  dummy  packet  of  spoilt  undeveloped  plates,  to  keep 
them  on  the  top  and  ostentatiously  exhibit  when  required.  Van 
Monkhoven’s  dry  plates  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  procurable 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  while  many  prominent  English  makers 
have  agents  in  the  large  Continental  towns. 

After  this  digression  I  hasten  to  add,  that  a  light  tripod-stand  and 
a  focussing-cloth  complete  the  equipment.  The  latter  should  be  of 
thin  waterproof  mackintosh,  to  be  spread  over  the  camera  in  case  of  a 
sudden  shower  while  at  work.  The  weight  of  a  large  camera  for  lOin. 
x  8in.  plates,  two  lenses,  tripod,  instantaneous  shutter,  three  double 
slides  (charge),  and  focussing-cloth,  the  whole  packed  in  leather  case, 
is  about  twenty-five  pounds.  This  burden  I  habitually  carry  on  my 
back  for  miles,  and  with  a  little  practice  it  becomes  an  easy  load  ;  it  is 
certainly  not  excessive  for  any  able-bodied  pedestrian,  but  if  necessary 
the  weight  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-half  by  taking  a  smaller-sized 
camera,  &c.,  for  in.  x  5  in.  plate. 

I  am  frequently  cross-examined  as  to  the  expense  of  photography, 
but  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  idea  ou  this  point, 
as  expenditure  so  much  depends  upon  the  individual.  Cheap  outfits 
from  £5  and  even  under,  are  perseveringly  advertised,  and  I  believe, 
answer  to  a  certain  point ;  but  a  high-class  order  of  work  must  not  be 
expected  from  them.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  called  an 
expensive  amusement  to  those  who  aspire  to  artistic  productions ;  it 
is  difficult  for  beginners  to  avoid  all  waste,  and  keep  the  apparatus 
in  perfect  order,  and  often  afterwards  it  is  irresistible  to  invest  in 
some  new  and  wonderful  process,  or  a  loudly  extolled  and  miraculous 
camera.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  endless  source  of 
amusement  and  interest,  and  at  any  rate  cheaper  than  most  outdoor 
recreations  or  sports.  The  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  the 
most  lovely  “bits”  may  be  seized,  must  be  known  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  A  busy  medical  friend  of  mine,  when  called  into  the  country, 
invariably  takes  his  camera  in  the  carriage,  notes  the  picturesque  with 
a  keen  and  observant  eye,  stops  on  the  return  journey,  photographs 
the  special  view  marked  down,  and  developes  the  plate  in  the  evening 
or  in  any  leisure  hour. 

This  rapid  and  judicious  selection  of  views  is  greatly  a  matter  of 
practice,  though  a  naturally  artistic  person  will,  of  course,  acquire  the 
faculty  more  readily  than  others.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  out¬ 
door  photography  is  the  constant  discovery  of  the  picturesque  in 
unlikely  places.  There  is  no  neighbourhood  so  destitute  of  natural 
beauty  as  not  to  afford  a  quaint  corner,  a  peaceful  spot,  a  tumble-down 
building,  which,  by  judicious  arrangement,  may  result  in  an  exquisite 
negative.  Communion  with  nature  always  repays  the  student,  and 
after  a  short  experience  even  the  humble  amateur,  if  endowed  with 
ordinary  intelligence,  learns  as  by  instinct  when  to  erect  his  camera 
and  “  take  a  view,”  and  the  equally  necessary  lesson,  when  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  that  proceeding.  A.  Berens. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8605. — “  Photographic  Frames.”  P.  Campbell. — Dated  July  16,  1885. 

No.  872‘2.  —  “  Method  of  Exposing  Sensitive  Paper,  Tissue,  or  Films.” 
S.  D.  McKellen.  —Dated  July  20,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Producing  Plates  for  Surface  Printing. 

No.  6359.  Benjamin  Constant  T>e  Moussu,  94,  Boston-street,  Manchester, 
Civil  Engineer. — May  23,  1885. 

1  n  the  first  place  I  coat  the  zinc  plate  with  a  varnish  which  is  photographically 
sensitive  ;  I  prefer  bitumen  as  it  is  usually  applied  for  taking  photographic 
impressions.  On  the  coated  plate  I  place  the  subject  to  be  copied  ;  it  may  be 
a  transparent  photograph  or  a  drawing  or  print  oh  paper  more  or  less  trans¬ 
lucent  or  rendered  so  by  applying  wax  or  the  like  substance.  Exposing  this  to 
the  light,  I  obtain  on  the  bitumen  an  impression  which,  when  developed  and 
washed,  presents  all  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  darks  of  the  original  as 
exposed  parts  of  the  metal,  those  corresponding  to  the  lights  of  the  original 


remaining  covered  by  the  protective  coating  of  bitumen.  1  then  subject  the 
plate  to  the  etching  action  of  dilute  acid,  thus  hollowing  out  the  exposed  parts 
corresponding  to  the  darks  of  the  original ;  after  cleaning  oil  the  bitumen,  am! 
washing  and  drying  the  plate,  I  heat  it  and  serve  it  with  molten  fusible  alloy, 
composed  preferably  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth.  I  work  this  into  the  hollow  -, 
with  a  pad  of  fabric  moistened  with  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  and  thus  tin 
alloy  becomes  soldered  to  the  plate  and  into  the  hollows  thereof.  After  the 
alloy  is  set  by  cooling  I  carefully  scrape  the  plate  so  as  to  uncover  all  the  zim 
surface,  and  subject  it  to  a  second  etching,  whereby,  the  alloy  not  being 
attacked  by  the  acid,  the  zinc  is  hollowed  out,  leaving  the  alloy  standing  in 
slight  relief.  I  now,  with  a  roller,  apply  over  the  plate  a  fluid  varnish  consist¬ 
ing  preferably  of  bitumen  and  suet  dissolved  in  turpentine.  This,  besides 
coating  the  summits  of  the  ridges  of  alloy,  Hows  also  down  the  sides  of  these 
ridges,  giving  them  a  protecting  coating.  I  now'  subject  the  plate  to  a  third 
etching,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a  repetition  of  the  rolling  with  varnish  and  etch¬ 
ing  several  times,  whereby  the  hollow's  are  deepened,  the  ridges  of  alloy  being 
left  in  good  relief  and  held  securely,  as  the  zinc  on  which  they  are  based  is  not 
eaten  away,  owing  to  the  protection  given  by  the  varuish.  The  plate  is  finally 
subjected  to  an  acid  bath  without  any  varnishing,  and  is  thus  ready  for  use  as 
a  forme  for  surface  printing. 

The  inventor  claims  : — The  process  for  producing  plates  for  surface  printing 
by  etching  a  photographic  impression  on  a  zinc  plate,  serving  the  etched  plate 
with  fusible  alloy,  and  again  etching  repeatedly  until  the  zinc  is  hollowed  and 
the  fusible  metal  stands  in  relief. 


Photographs  and  Apparatus  therefor. 

No.  6368.  James  Robertson  and  Douglas  Robertson,  109.  Kenmure-street, 
East  Pollokshiehls,  Renfrew',  Photographers. — May  23,  1885. 

The  invention  relates  to  the  lighting  and  shading  of  the  surfaces  of  objects  in 
relief,  for  obtaining  photographic  negatives  or  positives,  for  producing  the  cor¬ 
responding  photographic  images,  in  relievo  or  in  intaglio,  by  printing  from  by 
any  of  the  photographic  relief  printing  processes,  such  as  the  bichromate  and 
gelatine  process. 

To  produce  photographic  images  in  relievo  or  in  intaglio  it  is  important  that 
the  light  and  shade,  or  the  dense  and  clear  portions  on  the  finished  negative, 
should  correspond  with  the  relief  on  the  object  photographed,  that  those  parts 
highest  in  relief,  and  the  other  parts  in  their  proportion,  should  be  the  densest 
or  clearest  on  the  finished  negative,  at  will.  This  object  we  attain  by  our 
invention,  which  consists  in  placing  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  a  studio 
or  enclosed  space,  and  lighting  the  object  from  the  sides  and  top,  or  surround¬ 
ing  it  by  a  parallel  beam  or  beams  of  coloured  light,  which  may  be  any  suitable 
coloured  artificial  light,  or  sunlight  transmitted  through  coloured  glass,  coloured 
fabric,  or  other  coloured  transparent  or  translucent  medium.  We  let  fall  or 
project  in  front  of  the  object  a  parallel  beam  of  actinic  light,  which  may  be 
any  artificial  actinic  light  or  sunlight,  directed  at  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  surrounding  top  and  side  beams  of  coloured  light,  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
coloured  beams  of  light  surrounding  the  object.  The  depth  of  coloured  light 
used  should  depend  on  the  strength  or  quality  of  actinic  light ;  thus,  the 
stronger  the  front  beam  of  actinic  light  used  the  deeper  the  coloured  light 
should  be.  The  parallel  beam  of  actinic  light  is  directed  through  a  movable 
screen  or  tunnel  which  is  opaque  at  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom.  One  end  of 
the  screen  is  placed  in  front  of  the  object  to  be  photographed,  and  during 
exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  it  is  traversed  over  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  cutting  off  in  a  sharp  line  or  a  diffused  line  the  surrounding  side  and 
top  beams  of  coloured  light,  beginning  with  those  parts  of  the  object  highest 
in  relief  or  nearest  the  camera,  and  finishing  with  those  parts  low'est  in  relief 
or  furthest  away  from  the  camera.  The  use  of  the  parallel  beam  or  beams  of 
coloured  light  surrounding  the  object  to  be  photographed  is  to  prevent  the 
parallel  beam  of  actinic  light  in  front,  which  enters  at  the  mouth  and  passes 
through  the  movable  screen  or  tunnel,  from  penetrating  and  illuminating  the 
object  too  quickly.  As  the  screen  or  tunnel  traverses  over  the  object  it  cuts 
off  the  surrounding  side  and  top  beams  of  coloured  light,  allowing  the  parallel 
beams  of  actinic  light  from  the  front  to  fall  first  on  those  parts  of  the  object 
highest  in  relief  or  nearest,  and  in  turn  those  parts  lowest  in  relief  or  furthest 
away.  By  regulating  and  varying  the  duration  of  the  lights  by  the  movable 
screen  or  tunnel  the  desired  different  densities  on  the  negatives  can  be  obtained, 
so  that  those  parts  of  the  object  highest  in  relief  or  nearest  the  camera,  desired 
to  be  densest  on  the  negative,  shall  be  longest  exposed  to  the  actinic  light,  and 
those  parts  of  the  object  low'est  in  relief  or  furthest  away  from  the  camera, 
desired  to  be  the  clearest,  shall  receive  the  shortest  exposure  to  the  actinic 
light.  The  movement  of  the  screen  or  tunnel  may  be  effected  direct  by  hand 
or  by  any  suitable  mechanical  apparatus,  such  as  a  weight  retarded  in  its 
descent  by  a  small  fan,  like  that  used  in  clockwork. 

One  mode  of  obtaining  the  relief  from  our  negatives  or  positives  consists  in 
coating  glass  plates  with  the  following  solutions,  namely,  one  ounce  of  gelatine 
dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  when  dissolved  adding  forty  grains  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of  glycerine.  The  prepared  plates  when  set 
are  soaked  in  a  trough  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  out  part  of  the  bichromate  out 
of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  films,  so  that  the  film  side  next  the  glass  will  be 
more  sensitive  when  the  light  gets  weakest.  The  prepared  plates  when  dry  are 
printed  in  contact  with  our  negatives  or  positives,  and  afterwards,  when 
printed,  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  those  parts  the  most  acted  on  by  the  light 
will  be  the  least  absorbent  and  will  swell  the  least,  and  those  parts  least  acted 
on  by  the  light  will  be  the  most  absorbent  and  swell  the  most.  Moulds,  casts, 
or  dies  may  be  made  from  these  films  in  any  plastic  substances,  stucco,  gutta¬ 
percha,  or  electrotypes  may  be  taken  from  the  films. 

The  specification  is  illustrated  by  drawings. 

The  inventors  claim  : — 1.  The  mode  described  of  “  exposing”  or  illuminating 
objects  to  be  photographed,  the  said  mode  consisting  in  directing  on  the  object 
from  the  front  parallel  rays  or  beams  of  actinic  light,  and  from  the  sides  rays 
of  coloured  light  or  light  of  less  actinic  power.  2.  The  mode  described  of 
obtaining  photographic  negatives  or  positives  for  printing  from  in  relief  or  in 
intaglio,  the  said  mode  consisting  in  exposing  the  object  to  be  photographed  to 
illumination  by  parallel  rays  of  actinic  light  in  front,  and  by  rays  of  coloured 
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light  at  the  sides  or  sides  and  top,  such  coloured  rays  being  gradually  cut  off 
during  the  exposure  of  the  plate.  3.  The  arrangement  in  a  photographic 
studio  or  operating  room  of  a  movable  tunnel  or  screen  adapted  to  transmit 
parallel  rays  of  light  on  to  an  object,  and  by  its  movement  to  gradually  cut  off 
from  the  object  the  light  admitted  from  the  sides  and  top. 

- - 

JtUftins.si  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  27  . . 

Committee  Room. 

,/  28  . . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

”  29  . 

”  30  . 

30  . . 

Free  Public  Library ,  Wm.  Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

"  30  . 

;;  30 . 

Yorkshire  College  . . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  July  16,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  Mr.  A.  Cowan  announced  that  they  had  brought 
plates  and  materials  to  test  the  question  raised  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association,  whether  gelatine  films  fixed  more  quickly  in  weak  than  in  strong 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Henderson  prepared  two  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  one 
saturated  and  the  other  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  He  then  put  half  of  a  dry  plate  in  the  strong  solution  and  the 
o t’ner  half  in  the  weak  one.  The  weak  solution  cleared  the  plate  in  two 
minutes,  in  which  time  that  in  the  other  solution  was  scarcely  affected,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  would  take  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to 
thoroughly  fix  it  in  the  strong  solution.  The  same  results  were  obtained  with 
plates  brought  by  Mr.  Cowan  and  placed  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  hyposulphite 
solutions. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  objected  that  in  practice  the  plates  were  wet  when 
placed  in  the  fixing  solution,  and  not  dry  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Cowan  then  wetted  two  of  his  plates  with  water,  and  afterwards  placed 
them  in  the  two  solutions.  In  one  minute  that  in  the  saturated  solution  was 
fixed  and  that  in  the  weak  solution  half  fixed. 

Mr.  Henderson  objected  that  the  plates  had  been  wetted  but  a  few 
moments,  whereas  in  practice  they  were  thoroughly  soaked  before  they  were 
placed  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  two  halves  of  one  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
plates  were  then  soaked  for  four  minutes  in  water,  and  afterwards  placed 
respectively  in  the  two  solutions.  They  fixed  in  about  the  same  time  ;  that  in 
the  saturated  solution  was,  however,  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Cowan  then  soaked  two  halves  of  one  of  his  plates  in  water  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  the  half  afterwards  placed  in  the.  weak  fixing  solution  was 
cleared  much  more  rapidly  than  that  in  the  saturated  one. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  in  the  long  interval  a  mistake  might  have  been 
made  as  to  the  dish  which  contained  the  strongest  solution. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  had  observed  the  dishes,  and  was  sure  no  error  had 
been  made  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  to  save  time,  soaked  two  halves  of  a  plate  for  three  minutes 
in  slightly  warm  water ;  the  half  placed  in  the  weak  hyposulphite  then  fixed 
first.  Two  halves  were  then  soaked  for  thirteen  minutes  in  slightly  warm 
|  water,  and  the  weak  hyposulphite  did  the  fixing  most  rapidly. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  every  one  had  noticed  that  sometimes  when  a  plate 
would  not  fix  it  cleared  at  once  under  the  water  tap,  and  these  experiments 
seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Haddon  then  soaked  two  halves  of  a  plate  in  slightly  warm  water  for 
four  minutes,  and  put  one  of  the  halves  in  a  saturated  fixing  solution  and  the 
other  half  in  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  fixing  solution.  The  film  in  the  weak 
solution  fixed  more  rapidly  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  a  seventy-five  per  cent,  fixing  solution  should 
he  tried  against  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution. 

Mr.  Haddon  tried  this  with  halves  of  a  plate  previously  soaked  for  five 
minutes  in  slightly  warm  water.  The  half  in  the  weak  solution  fixed  faster 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  plates  in  the  strong  hyposulphite  solutions 
had  more  of  a  greasy-looking  surface,  as  if  the  liquid  penetrated  the  films  less 
readily. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  results  were  so  interesting  that  he  should  carry  on 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject  at  home. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  conditions  were  not  the  same  as  with 
negatives,  for  negatives  were  passed  through  developing  and  alum  solutions 
before  being  washed  and  fixed. 

In  the  experiments  just  described  fresh  hyposulphite  solutions  were  fre¬ 
quently  used,  to  avoid  any  little  change  of  strength  that  might  arise  from 
putting  wetted  plates  into  them. 

(  Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  ferrotype  photographs,  sent  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Grey  Brothers,  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.  J.  Sittton  exhibited  some  printed  paper  etchings  mounted  between 
sheets  of  glass,  and  said  that  the  peculiarity  was  that  they  retained  their  depth 
of  colour  when  viewed  as  transparencies. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  prints  on  his  gelatine  emulsion  for  positives,  and 
remarked  that  it  vividly  brought  out  the  watermarks  of  the  paper  used  as  a 
negative. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  photographs  of  the  Henley  Regatta, 
taken  with  a  snap  shutter.  ° 

Mr.  Debenham,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  a  rise-and-fall  shutter  in 


front  of  the  lens  gave  most  exposure  to  the  foreground  ;  behind  the  lens  it  gave 
most  exposure  to  the  sky ;  in  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens  it  gave 
equality  of  exposure. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  July  18,  the  members  of  the  above  Society  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifteen,  left  London-road  Station,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  John  Schofield,  by  the  one  p.m.  train  for  Alderley  Edge,  the  route  for  the 
afternoon  being  precisely  a  repetition  of  that  arranged  for  the  last  excursion  of 
the  previous  summer,,  on  which  occasion  the  weather  turned  out  so  bad  that 
the  unpacking  of  cameras  was  hardly  deemed  expedient. 

Tn  fixing  the  date  for  the  present  trip  it  was,  therefore,  hoped  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  more  propitious  ;  but,  alas,  “The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice 
an’  men,”  &c.  !  for,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  programme  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1884,  including  the  continuous  rain  and  strong  breeze,  was  on  Saturday 
last  carried  out  in  its  most  minute  and  uncomfortable  details. 

Photographers  are,  however,  notoriously  enthusiastic,  and,  after  waiting  at 
Alderley  Station  some  twenty  minutes,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  rain  would 
discontinue,  it  was  decided  to  brave  the  weather,  and  start  off  in  a  covered 
waggonette,  Messrs.  Schofield  and  Witham  alternately  officiating  with  great 
gusto  in  the  role  of  “guard,”  keeping  the  company  in  high  good  humour  by 
sundry  remarks  in  'bus  phraseology,  even  to  the  demanding  of  “fares,  please  !” 

The  drive  was  along  the  turnpike  road,  which  is  admirably  wooded  on  both 
sides,  and  on  arrival  at  the  Alderley  Old  Mill  a  halt  was  called  for,  and  cameras 
were  quickly  set  to  work.  Near  to  this  point  also  is  the  fine  old  church,  with 
its  ivy-covered  porch  and  quaint  surroundings,  notably  an  old  schoolhouse  at 
the  entrance  to  the  graveyard,  which  makes  an  admirable  picture.  There  is  a 
sort  of  old-world  charm  about  the  spot,  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  “restorer” 
not  having  as  yet  laid  hold  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  the  modern  villa  resi¬ 
dences  which  dot  the  landscape  on  and  around  the  edge,  have  not  encroached 
on  this  sequestered  ground.  Within  a  short  distance  from  the  church  are  some 
picturesque  cottages  and  farmhouses  of  the  half-timbered  or  black-and-white 
style,  which,  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  will  find  sufficient  work  for  one 
excursion  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  drive  was  continued  some  miles  farther,  to 
Capesthorne  Hall,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  younger  branches  of  a  very 
ancient  Cheshire  family,  the  “Davenports.”  In  these  grounds  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  “Reeds  Mere,”  which,  when  the  lilies  are  in  bloom,  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  but  wind  and  rain  were,  on  the  present  occasion,  sufficient  deter¬ 
ments  to  the  successful  rendering  of  such  subjects. 

The  Hall  itself,  although  a  handsome  structure  architecturally,  is  not  a  very 
suitable  subject  for  the  camera,  as  its  great  length  necessitates  the  use  of  a  very 
wide-angle  lens,  and  thus  includes  an  enormous  area  of  unrelieved  foreground  ; 
even  then  an  early  morning  light  would  be  desirable.  Despite  the  dampness  of 
the  afternoon,  however,  several  good  negatives  were  made  in  the  conservatory 
and  south-west  front  of  the  building,  the  groun  Is  on  that  side  being  admirably 
laid  out  and  including  some  fine  conifers. 

By  this  time  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  and  it  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  Astle  Hall,  and  one  or  two  other  places  at  which  arrangements  for  calling 
had  been  made,  should  lie  left  out  for  another  occasion,  and  the  members  lost 
no  time  in  returning  to  the  TraffOrd  Arms  Hotel,  in  good  “fettle”  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  tea  which  had  been  there  provided  for  them,  and  which  was  only  con¬ 
sumed  in  comfortable  time  to  catch  the  7.50  return  train  to  Manchester. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Haddon  Hall  on  Saturday,  August 
1,  train  from  Central  Station  to  Bakewell  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  Those  intending 
to  join  on  the  above  date  will  please  send  in  their  names  to  J.  S.  Pollitt, 
Barlow’s-court,  Market-street,  Manchester,  at  least  three  or  four  days  before 
the  time  of  starting. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  July  16,  this  Society  visited  Almond  Dell,  a  picturesque  spot 
about  ten  miles  up  the  Union  Canai,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  picnic. 

The  barge  was  nicely  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  passengers,  and  both 
on  the  outward  and  home  “voyage”  dancing  and  singing  were  spiritedly 
engaged  in.  The  involuntary  immersion  of  two  members  of  the  compauy  in 
the  canal,  though  it  did  not  damp  the  spirits  of  the  latter,  occasioned  some 
inconvenience  to  the  individuals  concerned.  The  two,  however,  soon  recovered 
their  wonted  gaiety,  and  were  perhaps  the  happiest  spirits  aboard  the  barge. 

The  Dell  was  reached  about  half-past  one,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  dinner 
was  served,  Mr.  E.  Fraser,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  occupying  the 
chair.  In  a  few  general  remarks,  he  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  continued 
prosperity,  and  for  the  prominent  position  it  took  in  the  furtherance  of  the  art 
which  they  all  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  Blanc,  in  proposing  the  “  Photographic  Press,”  took  occasion  to  notice 
the  daily  increasing  power  which  the  Press  generally  exercised  over  the  people. 
The  photographic  press  was  also  becoming  a  great  factor  in  educating  and 
entertaining  the  masses. 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  were  duly  honoured.  Races,  a  skipping-rope 
competition,  and  the  tug-of-war  next  attracted  attention.  In  the  last  mentioned 
competition,  the  bachelors  had  the  best  of  it.  On  the  return  journey  a  ladies' 
singing  competition  took  place.  Suitable  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  various  events. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  2, — 
Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Mr.  Hoyle  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  the  President.  Dr.  Thorpe,  in 
which  he  intimated  that,  having  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
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Normal  School  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  his  position  as  President.  The  meeting  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Secretary  convey  to  Dr.  Thorpe  their  congratulations  upon  his 
appointment,  and  their  deep  regret  at  his  removal  from  Leeds.  The  resignation 
of  Dr.  Thorpe  will  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  an  inspection  of  views  taken  at  the  recent 
outdoor  meetings  by  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Hardy,  McLay,  Ward,  Reffitt,  and 
Teasdale,  some  of  which  were  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Branson  exhibited  a 
negative  taken  on  a  twenty-times  plate,  with  one-tenth-of-a-second  exposure,  of 
a  white  porch  surrounded  by  trees,  in  which  there  appeared  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  image.  The  negative  was  examined  with  some  interest,  ami  many 
opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  its  peculiarity.  Mr.  Branson  also 
showed  a  number  of  composite  portraits. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  a  negative  taken  by  him  on  a  slow  gelatine 
plate  of  a  ruined  staircase  terminated  by  a  deep  recessed  mullion  window,  in 
which  a  figure  in  black  was  seated,  the  bright  sky  showing  through  the  window. 
The  negative  was  taken  against  the  light,  and  the  staircase  being  very  dark,  a 
long  exposure  was  given  ;  the  negative  was  a  little  under-exposed,  and  had  to 
be  forced  to  get  out  detail  in  the  dark  shadows.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in 
the  appearance,  following  outline  of  the  window  and  the  figure,  of  a  line  of 
perfectly  clear  glass,  coming  between  the  opaque  sky  and  the  dark  recess  of 
the  window  and  the  black  figure.  No  one  present  appeared  to  be  able  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  cause. 

The  following  question  was  found  in  the  box  : — “  Has  any  one  tried  the  use 
of  sulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  bath  for  prints?”  None  of  the  members  had 
tried  the  formula  ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Branson,  some  months  ago,  on  the  use  of  sulphite  of  soda 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  intensifier,  he  had  pointed  out  that  chloride 
of  silver  is  freely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

A  very  general  conversation  then  ensued  on  the  various  developers  in  use 
and  the  relative  merits  of  certain  lenses,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  outdoor  excursion  was  held  at  Tutbury  on  Saturday  last.  About  sixteen 
members  left  Derby  by  the  1.55  train,  and  arrived  at  Tutbury  at  2.20.  Here, 
after  a  short  wait,  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  From  the  station  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  old  Norman  church,  upon  which  about  twenty  plates  were 
exposed.  The  procession  of  cameras  next  wended  their  way  to  the  Castle 
grounds,  in  which  they  found  a  large  gathering  of  people  enjoying  the  music  of 
the  Burton  band,  it  being  the  annual  flower  show.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
time  rain  began  to  fall,  but  several  views  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  flower-show 
were  taken,  and  between  the  showers  a  very  successful  group  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Bourdin,  one  of  the  Derby  members.  At  half-past  five  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  hotel,  where  tea  was  waiting  for  them.* 

Much  regret  was  felt  that  more  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Association  were 
not  present,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  those  energetic  members  who,  in  spite 
ol  the  tact  that  rain  had  been  steadily  falling  for  some  three  hours  previous  to 
their  departure  from  Hanley,  imperilled  themselves  and  their  cameras  in  order 
that  they  might  meet  their  Derbyshire  brethren. 


COVENTRY  AND  MIDLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Seymour,  on 
Tuesday,  July  7,— Mr.  Danks  in  the  chair, 

I  lie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Messrs.  Bagshaw,  Dewis,  Hardy,  and  Shufflebotham,  were  duly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  BayNTON,  who  had  promised  a  paper  On  Development  for  this 
evening,  said  he  very  much  regretted  being  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business,  he  had  not  had  time  to  go  out  and 
expose  plates  for  the  purpose. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  examining  and  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  negatives  taken  at  the  last  outdoor  meeting  ol-  the 
Society.  I  here  were  several  good  negatives  shown.  Several  of  the  members 
showed  prints  from  their  negatives  ;  but,  owing  to  the  indifferent  light  in 
which  the  negatives  were  taken  and  had  suhjectj  they  did  not  make  good 
pictures. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tin-:  annual  field  or  competition-day  for  landscape  diplomas  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  Bolton  Woods,  on  Friday,  Julv  3.  As  there  was  every 
prospect  of  fine  weather,  a  large  muster  of  members  turned  out  to  try  their 
strength  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  posts  of  honour.  The  company,  headed  by 
their  genial  and  talented  President,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  M.A.,  and  most 
of  the  officers,  left  Halifax  by  the  eight  o’clock  train  for  Skipton,  travelling  by 
the  new  route  vid  Keighley  ;  on  leaving  the  train,  a  very  enjoyable  drive  alon" 
May-blossom  and  wihl-rose  bedecked  lanes,  the  party  arrived  at  the  venerable 
abbey  of  Bolton. 

The  whole  district  is  one  of  extreme  beauty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  wrong  wherever  one  plants  his  tripod,  but  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  ruin 
standing  at  the  bend  of  the  river  Wharfe,  proved  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
the  party  (of  “bird  catchers,”  as  one  rustic  named  them),  and  the  cameras 
were  soon  out  and  at  work.  At  mid-day  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Wooden 
Bridge  ;  but,  be  it  stated  to  the  honour  and  zeal  of  some  of  the  fraternity 
“  all  ”  did  not  allow  even,  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  break  them  off  their  much- 
loved  hobby  ;  and,  as  one  unfortunate  member  was  afterwards  heard  to  exclaim 
-  not  like  Wolsey,  by  the  way— “  Had  I  but  served  my  camera  as  faithfully  as 
I  have  my  appetite  I  should  not  now  be  left  in  my  hour  of  need  for  after 
a  hard  day’s  work,  his  automatic  changing-box  stuck  fast  and  stupid,  and  let 


the  light  into  a  dozen  “good  pictures.”  Moral  :  never  take  luncheon  at  mid¬ 
day  when  photographing,  or  the  wood  nymplis  may  lie  playing  you  tricks. 

After  a  brilliant  day — and,  let  us  hope,  results  in  keeping  tic  baud  met  at  a 
place  of  rendezvous  agreed  upon,  and  drove  to  the  Midland  Hotel,  at  Skipton, 
when  a  very  bountiful  repast  soon  appeared.  Toasts  were  drank  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Caw,  for  his  very  complete  arrangements,  and  to  tin-  many 
friends  who  had  honoured  the  Society  with  their  presence.  The  party  arriving 
home  at  about  ten  p.m.,  having  spent  a  very  happy  and  enjoyable  day. 

On  the  Secretary  “taking  stock”  it  was  found  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
pictures  had  been  taken  during  the  day. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
the  Technical  School,  Princess-street,— the  President,  the  Rev.  ii.  J.  Palmer, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  Messrs.  J.  H.  Seed,  R.  B. 
Wilson,  Charles  Dau'son,  J.  E.  Duke,  J.  H.  Stephen,  F.  Walthcw,  George 
Edmondson,  and  Leopold  Larmuth,  M.  B. 

The  President,  in  a  communication  upon  a  useful  focussing-cloth,  said  tl  e 
focussing-cloth  is  an  adjunct  to  the  impedimenta  of  the  peripatetic  amateur 
photographer,  with  which  he  would  willingly  dispense  if  he  could,  and  which 
lie  is  compelled  to  dispense  with  at  times  when  he  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
scene  of  his  photographic  action,  that  his  cloth  has  been  left  at  home,  or  else 
has  been  whisked  away  from  his  possession  by  an  unfriendly  puff  of  wind 
Some  of  my  photographic  acquaintances,  in  commenting  on  the  numerous  yards- 
of  velvet,  formerly  belonging  to  myself,  which  have  been  lost  in  my  photo¬ 
graphic  expeditions  in  every  direction,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
remarked  liyperbolically  that  I  have  strewn  the  surface  of  Europe  with 
focussing-clotlis.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  avoiding  similar  losses  in  the 
future,  I  have  a  use  for  this  part  of  our  paraphernalia  which  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  add  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  focussing-cloth,  and  so  render  us 
less  careless  of  its  safety,  and  less  liable  to  leave  it  behind  us  on  our  photo¬ 
graphic  excursions,  and  on  the  other,  will  give  it  a  little  more  substance  and 
stability  without  materially  increasing  its  size  and  weight,  and  so  prevent  it 
from  being  blown  off  our  heads,  down  a  mountain  slope  or  precipice,  or  into 
the  river  or  ocean  depths,  at  the  critical  moment  of  adjusting  the  focus  to  a 
nicety.  My  journeying  this  year  among  the  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  promises  me  an  unusual  amount  of  walking  and  climbing,  and  as 
I  wish  to  be  independent,  as  well  of  porters  as  of  extra  double  slides  and 
changing  boxes,  I  have  turned  my  focussing-cloth  to  account,  and  have  made 
it  into  a  most  useful  changing  bag.  This  enables  me  to  carry  on  my  own 
shoulders  a  stereoscopic  camera,  with  one  slide  and  a  box  or  two  of 
sensitive  plates  in  my  pocket,  to  suffice  for  two  or  three  days’  photographic 
work,  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters.  My  cloth  is  made  of  double  black 
sateen,  four  feet  long,  by  three  feet  wide.  Twenty  inches  of  the  length  have 
been  folded  over  and  sewn  at  the  corners  to  the  material  below,  so  as  to  form 
of  the  whole  an  oblong  bag,  open  at  the  ends  and  open  also  at  the  lower  side, 
with  a  few  inches  of  material  projecting  beyond  the  bag,  as  a  tail-piece  to  flap 
under  the  opening.  The  two  open  ends  have  next  been  gathered  into  short 
sleeves,  each  sleeve  containing  two  bracelets  of  silk  elastic,  a  couple  of  inches 
apart.  Thus  any  light  which  filters  through  elastic  No.  1,  is  prevented  by 
No.  2  from  entering  the  bag.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  effectual  than 
the  mode  of  using  the  focussing-cloth  for  the  purpose  I  have  named,  and  I  will 
just  demonstrate  its  practical  utility  by  changing  some  plates  before  you.  The 
bag  is  laid  upon  any  convenient  surface  on  the  wayside,  ami  in  it  are  placed 
the  slide,  the  box  of  plates,  a  folded  piece  of  yellow  paper  to  enclose  the  two 
plates  removed  from  the  slide,  and  a  brush  for  the  surface  of  the  unexposed 
films.  The  tail,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cloth  is  doubled  under  the  bag,  to  clo>e 
the  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  render  it  light-tight.  The  hands  are  inserted 
at  the  sleeves,  and  the  plates  removed  from  the  slide  and  slipped  into  their 
paper  case,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  re-insertion  in  the  slide.  These  are 
placed  under  or  by  the  side  of  the  slide.  The  unexposed  plates  are  removed 
from  the  cardboard  box  in  which  they  are  sold  ;  possible  dust  particles  are 
brushed  from  their  surfaces,  and  they  are  then  inserted  in  the  slide.  The 
exposed  plates  are  now  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  cardboard  case,  the  unexposed 
films  upon  them  ;  the  slide  and  box  are  carefully  closed,  and  we  are  ready  for 
a  couple  more  pictures.  I  have  tested  my  bag  in  a  bright  sunlight,  and,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  negative  which  I  pass  round  (which  has  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  my  bag),  there  is  no  danger  of  fogging  the  sensitive  films.  Thus, 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pence,  and  a  little  kindly  needlework  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer’s  wife  or  sister,  the  amateur  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  what  I  venture  to  call  an  exceedingly  useful  focussing-cloth. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Duncan’s  paper  On  Copying,  read  at  the  previous 
meeting,  was  continued  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Flower,  wdio  gave  his  method  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  requisite  density  in  negatives  produced  in  copying,  aud  showed 
carte-de-visite  prints  taken  from  a  cabinet  picture.  He  also  made  a  few  remarks  1 
on  Monckhoven’s  developer,  which  he  considered  a  simple  and  good  one. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones,  exhibited  a  very  fine  print  of  the  packing- 
room  of  one  of  the  largest  home-trade  houses  in  Manchester.  The  plate,  which 
was  one  of  Wratten’s  11x9  instantaneous,  had  an  exposure  of  forty-three 
hours,  the  cap  being  taken  off  at  half-past  one  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  not 
replaced  until  half-past  eight  on  Monday  morniug. 

At  the  conversazione  which  followed,  Mr.  Hutchinson  laid  on  the  table  a 
splendid  series  of  photographs,  22  x  17,  taken  from  original  negatives  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sanderson.  Prints  and  transparencies  of  the  pictures  taken  on 
previous  rambles,  together  with  other  views,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Graham 
Greenwood,  Harrison,  Jones,  Parrott,  Stanley,  Stephen,  and  Whitfn m. 

The  sixth  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  the  Jumbles,  on  Saturday,  July  4-, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  Graham.  The  party,  on  alighting  at  Bromley 
Cross,  a  station  on  the  Blackburn  line  a  few  miles  beyond  Bolton,  was  met  by 
Messrs.  Laithwaite  and  Ashworth,  two  ardent  pursuers  of  the  “black  art,” 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  name 
Jumbles  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it  is  obscure.  It  is  a 
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glen  of  great  natural  beauty,  over  a  mile  in  extent,  not  many  years  ago  teeming 
witli  wild  flowers,  many  of  them  rare.  The  introduction  of  two  or  three  works 
on  the  stream  has  rendered  the  dell  uninteresting,  botanieally  speaking,  but 
sufficient  is  left  for  the  student  of  photography,  and  produced  exclamations  of 
surprise  from  many  of  the  members  present  that  scenes  of  so  much  pictorial 
beauty  should  be  within  such  easy  distance  of  Manchester.  Being  only  four 
miles  from  Bolton,  it  is  much  frequented  by  Bolton  people,  picnics  to  the 
neighbourhood  being  very  numerous.  It  possesses  a  spa,  consisting  of  a  well, 
probably  of  Roman  origin,  th^  water  of  which  is  refreshingly  cold,  even  in  the 
very  hottest  weather.  During* the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprang  up,  which  rendered 
photography  extremely  tantalising  and  difficult.  The  plentiful  exercise,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  sine  qua  non  of  picture-taking,  patience,  resulted  in  some  good 
negatives  being  taken  and  a  resolve  to  revisit  the  place  on  a  more  favourable 
occasion. 

- + - 


©orngpontouce- 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  your  notice  of  our  Exhibition  last  week,  you  have  left 
out  my  name  and  address.  It  was  inserted  in  the  circular  to  save,,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  trouble  in  sending  me  letters  to  reply  to,  which  lengthens  the 
time  in  reply. —I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  E.  Cocking. 

57,  Queen's  Road,  Peckham. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  strikes  me  that  a  gentleman  signing  himself,  in  your 
last  issue,  “A  Real  Amateur,”  would  be  likely  to  get  his  interesting 
queries  answered  more  readily  and  exhaustively  if  he  were  to  sign  his 
name  to  his  letter.  When  a  question  of  this  kind  is  submitted  to  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion  the  less  secrecy  the  better,  I  think.  As  the 
anonymous  writer  asks  the  opinion  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  a  selfish  one.  If  the  Stereoscopic  Company  under  the  new 
regime  was  likely  to  pay  a  good  dividend  to  its  shareholders,  and  if  I  was 
rash  enough  to  invest  my  money  in  it,  I  would  naturally  think  it  hard 
lines  to  be  considered  disqualified  from  sending  specimens  of  my  land¬ 
scape  work  as  a  “  real  amateur  ”  to  the  occasional  Exhibitions,  and  this 
is  the  only  objection  I  can  at  present  raise  to  his  very  delicate  query  ;  at 
least  it  seems  primd  facie  a  fairly  strong  one. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

The  Vicarage,  Cheadle,  Hulme,  H.  Victor  Mactona,  M.A. 

Cheshire ,  July  20,  1885. 


THE  HYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M. 
Ingall’s  criticism  of  ray  paper  on  Hgdrokinone. 

Had  he,  before  rushing  into  print,  read  carefully  so  much  of  it  as  you 
found  space  to  publish,  he  would  have  noticed  that  there  was  no  need  to 
defend  hydrokinone  against  any  attack  from  me.  Had  he  been  present 
when  the  full  paper  was  read,  and  the  discussion  took  place,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  his  “  pet  developer,”  and  that 
any  disadvantages  I  pointed  out  were  only  marks  on  a  chart  indicating 
shoals  for  the  assistance  of  those  I  wish  to  induce  to  try  this  developer. 

In  saying  that  I  stated  that  all  the  published  formulas  are  complicated 
and  troublesome,  Mr.  Ingall  does  not  correctly  quote  me  ;  but  if  the  one 
he  now  gives  us,  and  that  on  page  165  of  the  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac,  1885,  are  fair  samples,  I  should  not  have  been  far  from  the 
truth. 

In  the  formula  which  Mr.  Ingall  publishes  as  the  latest,  and  the  result 
of  nine  months  persistent  work  and  many  failures,  he  lays  great  stress 
on  “ pure  methylated  spirits,”  and  devotes  a  long  paragraph  to  its 
description,  which  you  are  obliged  to  qualify  by  a  foot-note  before 
inserting  in  your  Journal.  Any  photographer  with  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemistry  will  understand  that  alcohol  cannot  have  any 
action  in  development  beyond  assisting  the  developer  to  flow  freely,  and 
when  Mr.  Ingall  drowns  his  x  5  plates  in  five  ounces  of  developer, 
surely  that  is  not  needed. 

In  his  mixed  developer  there  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  hydrokinone 
per  ounce  of  water,  also  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartaric  acid,  together  with 
about  twelve  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash.  If  Mr.  Ingall  will  omit  the 
tartaric  acid,  he  need  not  use  so  much  alkali. 

Mi.  Ingall  does  his  “  pet  developer  ”  a  deal  of  harm  in  recommending  a 
special  negative  fixing  bath,  and  unusual  toning  and  fixing  baths  for 
j ' 1^1  hydrokinone  negatives.  Prints  from  them  are  readily  toned 
™  r  ^ -n  ev^ry-day  baths,  and  speci  il  formulas  for  the  purpose  are  a 

mp  ication  which  it  was  my  wish  to  show  were  unnecessary. 


Your  space  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  more  of  Mr.  Ingall’s 
fallacies  such  as  that  intensifying  “  was  unknown  under  the  wet  process,” 
but  I  can  fancy  hydrokinone  praying,  “defend  me  from  that  friend”  at 
least.  Henry  Bolden, 

The  Longlands,  Du field-road,  Derby,  July  20,  1885. 


DEVELOPING  FORMULA. 

To  the  Editors.] 

Gentlemen, — From  your  note  at  heading  of  answers  to  correspondents 
today,  I  see  that  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  give  the  amount  of  water  in 
solution  A  in  my  formula  for  developing.  It  should  be,  “  make  up  to  ten 
ounces  with  ivater,"  not,  as  a  correspondent  suggests,  add  ten  ounces. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  C.  B  rang  win  Barnes. 

July  17,  1885. 


THE  “  WOODBURYTYPE  ”  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

“  He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ; 

But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Takes  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

Gentlemen, — A  few  days  ago  I  was  enabled  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
photographic  section  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  and  my  astonish¬ 
ment  was  very  great  at  finding  in  the  “  Woodbury  Permanent  Printing 
Company’s  ”  exhibit  a  placard  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  and  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  publishing  it,  together  with  my  notes  on  each 
paragraph. 

I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  correct  the  errors  which  somehow  have  crept 
into  this  document,  and  which,  considering  it  was  compiled  by  the  head 
of  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Printing  Company,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Swan,  is  to  me  most  astounding  ;  but  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  lead 
the  general  public  to  believe  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  process 
bearing  my  name. 

[Copy.} 

“  WoODBURYTYrE,  &C. 

“The  process  known  as  Woodbury  type  is  the  result  of  the  combined  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  F.  R.S. ,  and  Walter  Bentley  Woodbury. 

“  1.  Feb.  29th,  1864.— Joseph  Wilson  Swan  took  out  a  Patent  (No.  503)  for 
the  production  of  photographic  prints  in  coloured  gelatine.” 

This  patent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Woodburytype  process, 
but  relates  to  carbon,  in  which  Mr.  Swan  did  make  several  improvements. 
It  was  a  process  well  known  and  practised  as  far  back  as  1858  by  Sutton, 
Burnett,  Fargier,  and  others,  and  I  had  also  used  it  myself  in  Java 
before  1863. 

“2.  Sept.  23rd,  1864. — Walter  Bentley  Woodbury  having  observed  the 
relief  in  Mr.  Swan’s  prints  known  as  carbon  or  autotype  prints,  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  from  these,  or  electrotypes  from  these,  intaglios  or  relievos  in 
china,  clay,  or  other  plastic  material.” 

I  certainly  did  not  obtain  my  first  idea  of  a  relief  from  Mr.  Swan’s 
prints,  having  observed  it  in  carbon  prints  made  by  me  in  Java  before 
1863.  In  this  paragraph  the  word  “  plastic  ”  has  evidently  been  carefully 
extracted  from  the  provisional  specification  of  my  patent,  and  other 
words,  which  really  describe  the  system,  left  out.  I  allude  to  the  words, 
“  Semi-transparent  and  fusible  materials,  which  by  their  thickness  show 
the  picture  or  design.”  In  these  few  words  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Woodbury  process  is  explained. 

“6tli  July,  1865.— Joseph  Wilson  Swan  first  used  and  patented  (No.  1791) 
the  method  of  printing  in  hot  gelatinous  inks,  from  electrotype,  intaglios 
obtained  from  his  photo-reliefs. 

“Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  in  the  same  Patent  (No.  1791),  introduced  the  system 
of  fixing  the  gelatinous  ink  pictures  by  means  of  a  solution  of  alum.  This  was 
an  invention  of  the  utmost  value,  as  previously  the  prints  were  easily  damaged 
by  moisture.” 

This  was  nine  months  after  the  entering  of  the  provisional  specification 
of  my  patent  of  the  Woodbury  process  (No.  2338),  and  three  months 
after  the  sealing  of  the  same,  in  which  the  following  words  occur  : — “  Or 
a  semi-transparent  mixture  or  solution  of  gelatine  and  colour  may  be 
forced  into  the  mould,  and  transferred  to  paper,  linen,  talc,  glass,  or 
porcelain,  for  a  foundation.” 

As  regards  the  use  of  alum,  I  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Swan,  although  I 
used  it  myself  and  published  it  in  one  of  the  journals  before  his  patent 
was  made  public. 

I  should  not  have  rushed  into  print  about  this  matter  did  I  not  see  very 
plainly  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  being  made  to  deprive  me  of  the 
honours  I  have  received  as  the  inventor  of  the  process  which  bears  my 
name.  An  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
will  only  refer  any  one  interested  to  the  photographic  journals  of  1865, 
which  contain  all  the  correspondence. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Java  House,  South  Norwood,  July  20,  1885. 
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I  will  exchange  good  lialf-plate  French  portrait  lens  for  head  and  body  rest. 
Send  photograph. — B.  Bowmen,  High-street,  Staveley,  near  Chesterfield. 

Wanted,  a  changing-box  to  fit  half-plate  instantograpli  in  exchange  for  three 
double  dark  slides,  cost  £1  17s.  6d.  Approval. — Address,  H.  Gi.knday, 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

Stereoscopic  camera  and  lens,  sliding  front  and  partition,  in  perfect  condition, 
exchanged  for  small  portable  symmetrical  or  anything  useful. — Address, 
F.  L.,  106,  Pottergate-street,  Norwich. 

Will  give  one  of  Fallowfield’s  new  folding  cameras,  full-plate,  and  an  interior 
background,  new,  cost  35s.,  for  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear 
lenses,  No.  1  or  No.  1a. — Address,  B.  Pearce,  Machynlleth,  N.  Wales. 

T  will  exchange  a  French  carte  lens  with  one  stop,  and  a  30s.  cabinet  burnisher, 
nearly  new,  for  anything  useful.  Wanted,  a  posing  chair ;  if  out  of  repair 
no  objection. — Address,  W.  T.  Whetter,  Photographer,  Villiers-road,  Bristol. 

Will  exchange  Seavey’s  snow  background  (rather  soiled),  clerical  oak  chair, 
and  oak  desk  for  good  whole-plate  camera,  swing  back,  with  double  slides, 
or  for  posing  chair  (four  backs).  Photographs  sent. — Address,  Scott  k 
Wilkinson,  Cambridge. 

Posing  chair,  single  back,  carved,  gem  camera,  nine  lenses,  quantity  bath 
solution,  baths,,  whole-plate,  10x8,  and  quarter,  tripod  stands,  &c.  Will 
exchange  anything  useful.  Cabinet  lens  wanted,  by  Dallmeyer  or  Ross. — 
Address,  Bindon,  19,  Castle-street,  Luton. 

Wanted,  head-rest  or  chair ;  exchange  half-plate  lens  or  12  x  15  camera,  with 
two  motions  in  front,  double  swing  back,  bellows,  twenty-four  inches  open, 
closing  to  four  and  three-quarters  inches,  or  other  good  exchange,  and  part 
cash. — Address,  J.  R.  McKie,  Photographer,  135,  County-road,  Liverpool. 

I  will  exchange  Photographic  Keros,  1881,  1882,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  1883,  1884 ;  want,  half-plate  rapid  or  wide-angle  rectilinear 
lens,  half-  or  quarter-plate  bellows  camera,  swing  back,  and  tripod,  sliding 
legs.  Cash  adjustment. —Address,  J.  Miller,  Desborough,  near  Market 
Harborougli. 

Will  exchange  Seavey’s  boat  and  background  for  half-plate  bellows  camera, 
with  three  or  -six  double  dark  slides,  or  tourist  stereoscopic  camera  and 
double  slides  ;  also  posing  chair  with  four  backs  for  half-.plate  or  stereoscopic 
bellows  camera  with  double  slides  and  lenses  complete. — Address,  T.  H. 
Hall,  125,  Marsh-street,  Hanley. 

Cabinet  portrait  lens,  by  Sliepphard,  cost  £6  6s.,  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms. 
I  will  exchange  the  above  for  a  good  carte  lens  with  or  without  camera,  or 
outdoor  apparatus  or  offers.  I  will  also  exchange  four  midget  lenses  for  dark 
box,  wet  plates,  chemicals,  background,  or  offers. — Address,  S.  Ashley, 
Photographer,  2,  Rock-glen,  Marine-parade,  Dawlish,  Devonshire. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  burnisher,  with  atmospheric  gas-burner,  causes  no 
smoke,  nearly  new,  and  in  good  condition,  small  model  steam-engine, 
quarter-plate  camera  and  view  lens,  one  single  slide,  quarter-plate  bath  and 
dipper,  whole-plate  bath  and  dipper,  5x4  view  lens,  and  other  articles. 
Wanted,  half-plate  folding  camera,  swing  back,  and  double  slides  (if  a  little 
out  of  repair  not  objected  to),  also  a  small  collodion  filter. — Address,  S. 
Sidey,  419,  Kingsland-road,  E. 

- ♦ - - 

Answers  to  ffiorrespontients. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  S.  Burton,  Bradenham  House,  Bognor,  Sussex. — Photograph  from 
a  Charcoal  Drawing  representing  Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  and  called 
“  VitX  Dolor 08a.” 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor. — Four  Photographs  of 
Swafiborne  Lake,  Arundel. 

A.  Weston. — Read  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth’s  articles  in  last  week’s  issue, 
and  the  week  before. 

Dempsey. — The  spots,  in  your  case,  appear  most  unaccountable.  Send  us  a 
sample  of  the  paper  you  are  using,  we  should  like  to  try  it  ourselves.  Wliat 
is  the  source  of  your  water  supply  ? 

Notts. — 1.  The  scratches  on  the  prints  arise  from  the  burnisher  being 
scratched. — 2.  Insufficient  fixing  of  the  negative,  Longer  immersion  in  the 
fixing-bath  would  have  avoided  the  stains. 

W.  J.  H.  writes:  “Can  any  one  give  him  some  information  about  the  late 
Mr.  H.  L.  Childe,  the  inventor  of  dissolving  views,  who  died  about  1874?” 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply  the  desired  information. 

H.  B.  H. — Have  you  tried  the  “dusting-on”  process  in  your  experiments  in 
ceramic  photography  ?  If  not,  you  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial.  You 
will  not,  with  that,  be  limited  in  the  colours  as  with  any  substitution 
method. 

T.  Edge. — For  your  purpose  you  cannot  do  better  than  intensify  the  negatives 
with  silver.  But  you  must  take  especial  care  that  the  whole  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  is  eliminated  from  the  film  before  you  commence. 

A.  E.  Hornblow. — Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light  is  the  most  valuable  work  you 
can  consult  on  the  subject.  In  it  you  will  find  much  that  will  doubtless  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  experiments. "  The  work  treats  largely  on  the  effect  of 
light  on  vegetation. 


J.  Kinsley. — There  is  no  exception.  As  regards  the  law,  it  is  the  same  in 
Wales  as  in  England,  Any  one  who  is  not  entitled  to  nse  the  Royal  Arm 
and  style  himself  photographer  by  appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  in  England,1 
cannot  legally  do  so  in  Wales. 

E.  J.  V. — Opinions  are  very  much  divided.  Some  prefer  slides,  and  others 
changing  boxes.  If  you  only  take  two  or  three  plates  out  at  a  time, 
perhaps  you  will  find  slides  the  more  convenient.  Consult  our  advertising 
columns.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  manufacturer, 

W.  A. — So  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sample,  and  as 
you  say  undiluted  albumen  was  used,  the  paper  was  not,  dried  quickly 
enough  after  it  was  coated.  To  obtain  a  higher  gloss,  you  must  manage  to 
dry  the  paper  more  rapidly  after  it  is  floated  on  the  albumen.  The 
albumen  is  in  the  body  of  the  paper  instead  of  being  on  the  surface,  hence 
the  “ dead  appearance.” 

L.  Phillips. — If  you  were  charged  a  high  price  for  the  colouring,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  cause  for  complaint.  But  if,  as  we  imagine,  you  only  paid  for 
cheap  tinting,  the  case  is  of  course  different.  You  do  not  say  the  charge 
made.  For  low  priced  work  we  fancy  the  picture  would  have  looked  fairly 
well  in  the  stereoscope  before  the  two  pictures  were  divided.  Of  course,  we 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  advertisements  that  may  appear  in  our 
columns. 

G.  Read. — The  cause  of  the  spots,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  proved  such  a 
mystery  to  you  and  your  friends,  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  arise  from  the 
bronze  powder  with  which  the  mounts  are  printed.  One  of  the  examples, 
we  notice,  is  not  on  a  bronze  printed  mount.  In  this  case  the  spots  have 
evidently  been  caused  by  rolling  it  through  a  press  which  had  rolled  tin* 
injurious  mounts,  and  the  bronze  powder  has  become  detached  or  “set  off,” 
and  so  caused  the  injury.  Dismiss  bronze  printed  mounts  from  your 
premises,  and  use  those  with  ordinary  printing  ink,  unless  you  can  afford  to 
have  real  gold. 

- ♦ - 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  July  28,  at  eight  p.m., 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open  at  seven  p.m.  for  reading  journals. 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street. — The  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  July  29,  1885,  will  be 
The  Soda  and  Potash  Developers.  The  Saturday- outdoor  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Blackwall,  assembling  on  the  Pier  at  half-past  two. 

Testing  Guns. — Some  experiments  took  place  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  on 
Saturday  with  a  view  of  testing  the  practicability  of  photographing  the  interior 
of  guns  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  so  as  to  detect  flaws  during  their  manu¬ 
facture  or  cracks  after  firing.  Two  eight-inch  muzzle-loading  guns  formed  the 
subject  of  the  test.  The  light  was  introduced  a  short  distance  within  the 
muzzle,  and  reflected  down  the  bore  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  photograph 
being  taken  from  the  breech  end.  The  light  produced  by  a  dynamo  was  not 
quite  so  steady  as  that  from  a  primary  battery  of  cells,  but  both  gave  results. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  says: — “Mr.  A.  B.  Thom,  official 
photographer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  showed  us  the  other  day  a 
selection  of  the  views  taken  by  him  during  last  summer  in  the  region  along 
the  line  of  the  railway  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  from 
which,  better  than  from  any  description,  can  be  gained  a  clear  idea  of  what 
manner  of  country  is  our  great  North-West,  and  how  stupendous  was  the 
labour  of  pushing  the  railway  through  its  mountain  gorges  and  over  its  river 
valleys.  Mr.  Thom  left  on  June  13  for  his  summer  campaign,  which  will 
begin  with  a  month  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  remainder  of 
the  season  being  devoted  to  the  Selkirk  range  and  the  British  Columbian 
coast. 

- ♦ - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  July  22, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SENSITISED  PAPER  AND  HOT  WEATHER. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  is  it  possible  more  easily  to  recognise 
the  benefits  of  the  so-called  “ready-sensitised”  paper  than 
during  the  dog-days,  and  the  recent  tropical  weather  has 
afforded  photographers  an  admirable  opportunity  of  weighing 
the  respective  advantages  of  the  home-prepared  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  article. 

That  the  quantity  of  commercial  sensitised  paper  annually 
consumed  is  very  large,  and  is  gradually  increasing,  is  an 
undoubted  fact  which  will  be  vouched  for  by  any  dealer  in 
photographic  requisites  ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
it  is  very  generally  employed— -by  professional  photographers,  at 
any  rate.  The  consumption  is  chiefly  confined  to  amateurs  and 
small  professionals,  though  many  large  houses  employ  the  com¬ 
mercial  article  in  the  performance  of  a  portion  of  their  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  profession  still  adhere,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to 
the  old  plan  of  sensitising  the  stock  of  paper  daily,  and  it  is 
only  during  such  periods  of  extraordinary  heat  as  we  have 
had  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  that  any  great  diffi¬ 
culties  are  experienced.  At  such  times  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  retain  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
sensitising  ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  extreme  cases  when  discoloura¬ 
tion  had  commenced  before  the  paper  was  dry. 

Where  the  yellowing  of  the  paper  occurs  so  readily  and  in  so 
short  a  time,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  is  remediable.  If 
the  paper  itself  be  in  fault,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  then 
there  is  little  help  for  it ;  but  supposing  the  paper  to  be  all 
right,  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  precautions  will  in  nearly 
all  instances  remove  the  trouble. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  hot  weather  many  printers  resort  to 
special  devices  in  order  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  sensi¬ 
tised  paper,  but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do,  since  they 
are  all  more  or  less  objectionable.  The  chief  reason  alleged  by 
many  for  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  daily  sensitising  is 
that  it  gives  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with  paper 
“doctored”  with  acids  and  other  matters  to  make  it  keep;  we 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  the  ordinary  process  of  sensitising. 

In  the  first  place  the  sensitising  bath  must  be  looked  to ; 
this  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  whole  matter. 
Nothing  leads  so  soon  to  discolouration  as  a  foul-bath  over¬ 
charged  with  organic  and  other  matter.  Be  careful  then  to 
keep  the  bath  clean,  and  to  filter  it  carefully  every  morning 
before  use.  The  Kaolin  plan  is  messy  and  wasteful ;  a  far 
better  one  is  to  keep  a  little  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  stock 
bottle,  and  to  shake  up  the  bath  well  each  afternoon  after  use. 
If  two  baths  are  kept  for  use  on  alternate  days,  so  much  the 


better,  for  then  one  can  be  shaken  up  with  the  carbonate  of 
silver,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  clear  while  the  other  is  in  use. 
In  this  manner  the  solution  may  be  kept  constantly  clean,  and 
if  strengthened  regularly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
floated,  will  never  give  trouble. 

An  acid  bath,  as  all  know,  if  otherwise  in  good  condition, 
will  yield  a  more  permanent  paper  than  will  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  solution,  but  the  colour  of  the  prints  is  inferior  and 
the  toning  more  difficult.  The  carbonate  of  silver  treatment 
prevents  any  chance-  of  acidity  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reaction 
will  be  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  the  increased 
purity  of  the  solution  will  more  than  counterbalance  any 
tendency  to  discolouration  that  its  neutrality  or  alkalinity 
might  cause. 

Another  element  which  is  necessary  in  the  production  of 
discolouration  is  moisture ;  the  longer,  therefore,  the  paper  is 
kept  in  a  damp  condition  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  its 
turning  yellow.  Clearly  then  it  is  important  that  it  be  dried 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  artificial  or  other  means.  If  the 
sensitising  room  be  properly  ventilated  this  will  not  be  a 
difficult  task,  but  too  frequently  the  all-important  task  of 
sensitising  is  performed  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  where  it 
will  not  interfere  with  anything  else.  Perfectly  dry  paper, 
too,  is  of  importance  from  another  point  of  view,  namely,  that 
of  the  safety  of  the  negative,  for  nothing  so  quickly  ruins  a 
gelatine  negative  than  contact  with  slightly  damp  paper.  lo 
have  to  light  a  fire  in  the  dog-days  simply  to  dry  the  day  s 
supply  of  paper  will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  wise  or 
desirable  course,  therefore  we  must  look  in  other  directions. 

The  best  plan  is  to  commence  with  the  bath  itself  and  by 
rendering  it  more  volatile  aid  in  the  rapid  desiccation  of  the 
paper.  This  is  easily  effected  by  substituting  methylated 
alcohol  for  a  portion  of  the  water ;  as  much  as  twenty-five  per 
cent,  may  be  used  without  ill  effect,  and  the  paper  then  dries 
quite  rapidly,  especially  if  the  superfluous  solution  be  removed 
from  the  albumen  surface  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  or  by  drawing 
it  over  the  edge  of  the  dish.  It  will  be  well  to  “sun  the 
bath  at  least  once  after  adding  the  spirit  and  before  use. 

If  the  paper  is  to  be  stored  until  next  day,  or  if  tne  weather 
be  extremely  hot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  its  perfect  dry¬ 
ness — that  state  in  fact  which  is  known  in  common  parlance  as 
“bone-dry.”  One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  ensuring  this  is 
one  we  saw  in  use  some  years  ago  in  a  provincial  printing  loom 
where  a  large  quantity  of  paper  was  used  daily.  The  diving 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  tinned  iron-chest  with  arched  top. 
resembling  exactly  an  ordinary  tin  trunk,  but  not  so  deep.  The 
arched  top  was  a  little  larger  than  a  full  sheet  of  papei.  All 
the  joints  were  water-tight,  and  passing  through  one  of  the  ddo 
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near  the  bottom  was  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  spout  of 
an  ordinary  tin  kettle.  When  the  latter  was  brought  to  the 
boil  the  steam  passed  into  the  tin  chest,  which  in  fact  became 
a  steam  drying  chest,  suitable  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
the  escape  of  the  superfluous  steam. 

In  use  the  apparatus  was  even  more  simple  than  in  con¬ 
struction.  Over  the  arched  top  was  laid  a  piece  of  linen  or 
thin  blotting-paper,  we  forget  which,  and  on  this  was  laid  the 
sheet  of  sensitised  paper,  albumen  side  upwards.  A  couple  of 
pieces  of  tape,  with  a  leaden  weight  at  each  end,  laid  along  the 
edges  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  the  weights  dangling  at  the  sides 
of  the  drying-box,  served  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  warm 
surface  and  prevent  it  curling  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sheet 
was  “  bone-dry,”  and  flat  enough  to  lay  away  in  the  store 
drawer  without  further  treatment. 

If  the  paper  be  so  dried  thoroughly,  and  then  packed  away 
under  pressure,  either  flat  or  in  a  tight  roll,  it  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  without  further  treatment ;  but  if  stored  away  while 
at  all  damp,  it  will  rapidly  discolour.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place 
anything  between  the  sheets,  as  nothing  forms  a  better  preser¬ 
vative  to  sensitive  paper  than  the  paper  itself. 

If  these  few  precautions  be  observed  there  will  be  little 
cause  to  complain  of  discoloured  paper,  even  if  we  have  hotter 
weather  than  has  already  visited  us. 

— - ♦ - - 

FACES  AND  FOLIAGE. 

In  examining,  as  we  lately  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  a 
very  large  number  of  carte  and  cabinet  photographs  brought 
together  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  containing  the 
choicest  examples  of  photographic  portraiture,  we  were  struck 
by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  outdoor  surroundings  drawn 
from  nature’s  own  stores.  Beautiful  women  were  there,  grace¬ 
fully  posed  ;  little  children  in  all  the  antics  of  childhood,  many 
of  them  pictures  of  glee  and  happiness;  eminent  men;  all  formed 
ft  collection  of  most  varied  character,  but  in  which,  with  the 
rarest  exception,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  give  variety  or 
introduce  fresh  beauties  by  combining  the  portraits  with  one  or 
other  of  the  beautiful  aspects  of  the  wood,  the  field,  the 
hedgerow.  The  majority  of  sitters  were  clinging  to  something 
— chair,  table,  pedestal  or  otherwise,  or  were  engaged,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  inanimate  supports,  in  doing 
nothing  in  the  most  graceful  manner  possible.  No  gleeful 
child’s  face  peeped  through  blossom-covered  boughs,  or  hid 
among  masses  of  ferns  ;  no  fair  woman  walked  along  the  lanes 
with  beautiful  foliage  making  picturesque  background,  or 
mingling  with  the  lines  of  drapery  to  increase  their  harmonious 
effect.  Or,  if  nature  did  present  herself,  modestly  or  defiantly, 
behind  face  and  figure,  she  was  too  often  redolent  of  the  stage, 
suggesting  Drury-lane  rather  than  Hampstead-heath. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  so.  We  have  lately  seen  some  dainty 
carte  pictures,  almost  a  score  of  years  old,  prettily  conceived, 
and  photographed  with  skill,  in  which  natural  objects  are 
clearly  and  artistically  made  use  of  for  backgrounds,  and  where 
nature  and  art  arc  so  cunningly  blended  in  the  foregrounds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  So  pretty 
are  these  that  we  believe  they,  at  one  time,  in  a  restricted 
fashion,  formed  articles  of  sale  at  sundry  shops. 

Can  it  be  that  it  is  only  under  such  conditions — that  is  to 
say,  when  they  might  be  expected  to  sell  in  quantities — that 
such  arrangements  could  be  made  to  pay  1  We  should  scarcely 
think  so ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  those  pictures 
which  are  made  now-a-days  with  the  aim  of  securing  an  ex¬ 


tended  sale,  wTe  meet  with  no  such  effects.  Wonderfully 
artistic  and  clever  pictures  they  are,  but  outdoor  nature 
abandoned — the  retoucher  everything,  boughs  and  blossoms, 
the  roadside  and  the  thicket  nothing — all  urban,  nothing 
sylvan. 

Everyone  is  complaining,  with  an  intensity  and  a  unanimity 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  prospects  for  business  are 
most  wretched ;  could  not  these  hints  be  acted  upon,  and  a 
gentle  stimulus  given  to  stagnant  business  that  would  be 
beneficial  all  round?  It  is  usually  admitted  that  novelty  is 
the  aim  of  the  business  man  ;  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  mine  of  novelty  that  could  bo  well 
worked.  Naturally,  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased  ; 
but  this,  of  course,  would  Do  followed  by  increased  prices  for 
the  particular  kind  of  work  avc  speak  of.  Background  nega¬ 
tives  would  be  needed  for  stock,  as  also  beautiful  bits  for  fore¬ 
grounds  ;  and  numberless  sprays  of  foliage,  tufts  of  tall-growing 
weeds  and  grasses,  tree-trunks  or  lichen-covered  walls,  might 
bo  photographed  to  form  picturesque  portrait  arrangements, 
and  studies  like  those  which  adorn  many  magazines  of  the 
present  day. 

Even  the  little  penny  illustrated  weeklies  for  children  often 
contain  hints  of  subjects  which,  to  our  thinking,  might  be 
seized  on  and  utilised  to  great  advantage — not  slavishly  copied, 
nor  even  actually  imitated,  but  used  as  pointing  out  the  direction 
in  which  a  new  departure  might  be  made.  These  very  journals 
themselves  are  greatly  indebted  to  photography ;  often  may 
pictures  be  seen  in  them  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  studio ;  so  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  at  following 
their  lead  in  another  direction. 

And  that  the  attractive  style  of  magazine  pictures  we  speak 
of  is  a  comparatively  new  departure  will  be  quite  evident  upon 
comparing  a  magazine  of  the  present  day  with  one  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  pretty  cartes  we  have  above  alluded  to. 
Why  should  photography  lag  behind,  in  this  particular  walk  we 
mean,  when  magazine  illustrations  have  made  such  an  advance. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  to  adhere  to  the  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  photographic  mount,  so  far,  that  is,  as  regards 
filling  up  the  whole  of  its  space ;  Ave  are  not  proposing 
pictures  simply  made  up  Avith  sylvan  backgrounds  and  fore¬ 
grounds,  in  occasional  place  of  the  accustomed  furniture  and 
curtain  styles  —  beautiful  some  of  them,  iioav,  truly  are — avc 
Avould  point  also  to  the  pretty  little  arrangements,  pictures 
merging  into  picture,  sea  into  landscape,  and  so  on,  like  the 
vignette  and  tail-pieces  to  be  seen  in  these  journals,  not  to 
speak  of  pictures  couched  upon  more  ambitious  lines,  Avhich 
Avould  be  of  only  occasional  production,  outside  the  more  purely 
commercial  branch  of  Avork,  the  time-honoured  carte  and 
cabinet. 

As  we  have  before  indicated,  the  latter  is  slowly  but 
surely  pressing  out  of  existence  the  former,  and  the  increased 
size  Avhich  the  cabinet  offers  should  lend  additional  facility  to 
obtaining  effect  in  the  styles  we  suggest.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
print-in  a  background  neatly  and  artistically  upon  a  print  of 
carte-de-visite  size  ;  but  Avhen  cabinet  sizes  are  manipulated  it  is 
easier  both  to  arrange  the  printing,  and  to  obtain  effect.  To 
see  a  child  peeping  out  of  a  hamper  with  a  background  of  mostly 
nothing,  as  in  a  familiar  Avell-exhibited  cabinet,  may]  appeal  to 
some  mothers’  hearts;  but  placed  in  a  leafy  corner  Avith  its  hands 
full  of  buttercups  and  a  daisy-chain  round  its  neck,  it  would  be 
quite  as  much  appreciated,  and  appear  a  deal  more  natural.  As  to 
originality,  that  might  characterise  many  portraits  Avithout  any 
severe  stretch  upon  the  mind.  It  does  become  monotonous  when 
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one  sees  thousands  of  children  in  shawl-covered  chairs,  and  one 
might  imagine  that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  must  have  been 
passed,  requiring  all  children,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
months  and  four  years,  to  be  photographed  sitting  upon  the  furry 
skin  of  a  dead  wild  beast. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  upon  the  subject;  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  seed  we  are  endeavouring  to  sow  may  take  root 
and  bear  a  good  crop  of  pictures  in  the  future,  in  which  we 
may  see  a  natural  and  happy  admixture,  picturesquely  com¬ 
posed,  of  portrait  with  landscape,  of  faces  and  foliage. 

- + - 

Many  of  our  readers  will  he  familiar  with  the  illustrated  guide  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  with  which  the  name  of  Blackburne  is 
associated,  which  of  late  has  had  many  imitators ;  and  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  important  part  photography  has  played  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  illustrating.  It  now  appears  that  the  Royal  Academy 
itself  will  publish  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  next  year ; 
and  -we  express  the  hope  that  in  it  photography  will  be  utilised  to;  the 
utmost.  Two  pictures  in  the  current  Academy  Notes  produced 
entirely  by  photographic  processes  are  real  successes  in  the  direction 
of  photographic  block-printing  along  with  type. 


We  have  heard  much  lately  of  electricity  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphic  development,  we  almost  wonder  that  the  experiment  has  not 
been  tried  of  electr^ing  emulsion  just  before  it  sets.  A  long 
article  about  electricity  and  lead-working  has  been  making  the  round 
of  the  papers;  and  the  effects  described  suggest  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  possibly  valuable  results  in  photography  by  similar  means. 
Professor  Lodge  discovered  that  dust,  when  electrified,  deposited 
more  readily ;  the  particles  acted  as  little  magnets,  linked  themselves 
together,  and  deposited  quickly.  A  well-known  firm  of  lead  manu¬ 
facturers  are  attempting  to  precipitate  the  lead  fumes,  portions  of 
which,  after  travelling  some  miles  through  flues,  still  issue  not  con¬ 
densed.  They  had  fitted  up  a  large  electric  machine,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  electrify  the  smoke.  On  a  small  scale  in  a  big  cask 
the  method  answered  admirably ;  but  the  newspapers  are  premature 
in  stating  the  process  to  be  a  manufacturing  success,  for,  so  far,  all  the 
electricity  produced  leaks  before  it  gets  to  the  chimney.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  no  doubt  be  overcome,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea  deserves 
success.  With  regard  to  emulsion,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  manner 
of  the  disposition  of  the  particles — size,  agglomeration,  &c. — greatly 
influence  the  mode  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by  light,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  if  they  were  charged  with  electricity  while  setting, 
they  might  be  caused  to  assume  an  entirely  new  condition;  and,  in 
that  case,  behave  differently  under  the  influence  of  light. 


M.  Bottrbouze  has  devised  two  novel  hygrometers  founded  on  the 
effects  of  water  vapour  condensed  on  a  glass  plate  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  luminous  point  viewed  through  this  glass.  We  read  that  the 
hygrometers  consist  of  a  rectangular  tube  having  panes  of  thin  glass 
closing  the  parallel  ends.  A  very  sensitive  thermometer  is  plunged 
into  the  liquid  to  a  small  depth,  and  when  evaporation  of  the  liquid  is 
set  up  by  a  current  of  air,  the  dew  halo  forms  on  the  panes  and  is  ob¬ 
served  by  looking  through  them  at  a  luminous  point.  The  halo  is  red 
outside  and  violet  inside.  A  good  hygrometer  is  a  most  valuable  in¬ 
strument  to  the  photographer  and  should  be  used  far  more  often  than 
it  is. 


The  veteran  Chevreul,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  who  was  present  at  the  first  description  of  the 
Daguerreotype  process  to  the  Academy,  is  now  close  upon  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  The  Paris  students  are  making  great  preparations  for 
celebrating  his  hundredth  birthday;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Academy  since  1826. 


Photographers  employ  indiarubber  for  many  purposes,  and  time 
was  when  guttapercha  was  freely  made  use  of  for  the  silver-bath 


until  it  was  shown  to  have  an  injurious  action.  There  is,  it  appeal's, 
still  a  substance  of  the  same  character  obtainable  which  possesses 
qualities  which  render  it  superior  to  both  indiarubber  and  guttapercha ; 
it  is  properly  known  as  “  balata ;  ”  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  well 
known  product  it  is  usually  sold  as  a  better  quality  of  guttapercha. 
It  differs  distinctly,  however,  from  the  latter,  and  this  is  especially 
seen  in  some  of  its  physical  characters ;  for  instance,  it  is  softer  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  less  rigid  in  the  cold.  When  exposed  to 
light  and  air  guttapercha  soon  becomes  brittle,  and  in  time  the  whole 
substance  is  changed  throughout ;  balata,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but 
slowly  acted  upon  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
if  balata  were  commercially  procurable  it  might  be  put  to  many  useful 
purposes  in  photograph}^. 


A  little  while  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  cheap  modes  of  putting 
together  economical  pieces  of  apparatus  for  use  in  science-teaching  as 
applied  under  Professor  Guthrie’s  instructions.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal,  the  Japan  boys  carry  on  their 
experiments  with  still  more  simple  tools.  The  amateur  purchasers  of 
expensive  photographic  sets  would  do  well  to  study  their  modus 
operandi  a  little.  Bamboo  canes,  corks,  scraps  of  wire,  old  bottles, 
broken  tools,  flower  pots,  in  short,  things  that  in  every  village  would 
go  to  the  rubbish  heap,  are  utilised  for  the  construction  of  apparatus. 
An  electrical  machine  was  made  of  a  couple  of  old  beer  bottles,  one 
for  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  as  an  insulating  stand,  a  fragment  of 
an  old  saw,  an  old  bell,  some  long  sharp  nails  driven  in  a  row,  some 
old  handles,  and  other  bits  of  wood  !  A  mercurial  air-pump  was  made 
of  some  short  lengths  of  glass  tubing,  bottles,  a  tumbler,  sealing-wax, 
string,  and  caoutchouc,  and  so  on.  It  is,  however,  the  old  story  of  the 
workman  and  his  tools ;  good  photographs  can  be,  and  have  been  made 
with  apparatus  costing,  it  might  be  said,  a  few  coppers. 


Wiiat  a  mistake  it  is  on  the  part  of  photographers  whose  work  is 
exhibited  at  railway  stations  and  similar  public  places  that  they  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  pictures.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  photographer  himself,  but 
rather  to  the  pictures  shown  by  others,  with  his  name  attached,  such, 
for  example,  as  photographs  of  mansions  and  residences  for  disposal, 
exhibited  by  estate  agents  and  others.  The  property  advertised  fre¬ 
quently  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  consequently  the  pictures 
remain  exposed,  in  badly-protected  frames,  for  a  long  period.  Although 
the  prints  may  fade  quickly,  unfortunately  the  producer’s  name,  which, 
in  many  cases,  is  inscribed  conspicuously  on  the  mount,  is  more  per¬ 
manent.  Here,  then,  is  a  standing  advertisement  that  Mr.  So-and-so’s 
pictures  are  of  a  very  fugitive  character.  Sometimes  a  date  on  the 
advertisement  reveals  the  brief  time  they  have  been  in  existence, 
which  makes  the  matter  still  worse.  Surely,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  well  repay  the  artist  whose  name  they  bear  to 
replace  such  pictures,  free  of  charge,  simply  to  save  his  reputation. 


If  the  fugitiveness  of  the  photographs  used  for  advertising  purposes 
by  auctioneers,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  onl}r  required  for  a  comparatively 
short  period,  is  so  conspicuous,  what  must  be  said  of  those  shown  by 
hotel  proprietors,  or  the  proprietors  of  scholastic  establishments,  who 
utilise  photography  to  indicate  how  picturesquely  their  establishments 
are  located?  These  pictures,  instead  of  being  required  for  a  few  months 
only,  are  frequently  used  for  years,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  often 
long  after  they  have  passed  badl}r  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  A  e 
have  now  in  our  mind  a  picture — or  rather  what  was  once  a  picture 
of  an  establishment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  simply  a  mass  of 
3rellow  paper,  yet  it  is  still  to  be  seen  at  one  of  the  London  railway 
stations,  with  a  local  artist’s  name  attached. 


Photographers  who  utilise  pictures  of  this  kind  to  advertise  their 
own  names  should  take  the  precaution  either  to  print  them  by  a  per¬ 
manent  process,  or  to  make  it  a  rule  to  replace  them  with  new  when¬ 
ever  they  become  faded;  that  is,  however,  if  they  are  permitted  to  do 
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so,  for  we  have  heard  of  an  instance  where  the  exhibition  of  some 
faded  photographs  was  continued  simply  to  annoy  the  photographer, 
who  happened  to  have  had  a  dispute  with  the  exhibitor  about  the 
payment. 


A  curious  dispute  arising  from  the  expansion  of  paper  was  brought 
under  our  notice  a  short  time  back.  An  enlargement — about  a  three- 
inch  face- -was  made  from  a  carte  negative,  and  subsequently  coloured 
in  water  colours.  It  was  rejected  by  the  sitter  for  not  being  a  “  likeness.” 
The  photographer  charged  the  painter  with  losing  the  likeness  in  the 
colouring,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  averred  that  he  had  kept  strictly 
to  the  photograph.  To  test  the  point  a  print  was  taken  from  the 
negative  on  a  scrap  of  albumenised  paper,  and  a  pair  of  compasses 
brought  into  requisition.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  coloured 
picture  measured  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  between  the 
point  of  the  chin  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  than  in  the  plain  one.  The 
artist,  still  unconvinced  that  he  was  at  fault— and  as  the  picture  was 
useless — washed  the  colour  from  the  face,  when  a  second  measurement 
showed  that  it  was  the  photograph  itself  which  was  elongated  to  this 
extent,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  paper. 


In  this  instance  the  sitter  possessed  somewhat  long  and  thin  features, 
and  the  distortion  had  exaggerated  them  in  this  respect.  Had  the  case 
been  the  reverse,  and  the  features  round  and  flat,  the  elongation  would 
have  slightly  flattered  the  sitter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  picture 
would  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Moral — As  paper  expands 
more  in  its  width  than  in  its  length,  utilise  this  property  to  advantage 
when  sitters  with  abnormally  long  or  broad  features  have  to  be  por¬ 
trayed. 


The  excessive  hot  weather  we  have  experienced  of  late  has,  as  every 
one  knows  to  his  cost,  caused  considerable  inconvenience  in  the 
studio.  Apart  from  the  oppressiveness  of  atmosphere,  other  troubles 
have  arisen.  Plates  which  hitherto  have  been  above  suspicion  have  now 
taken  to  frilling  or  blistering  badly,  unless  every  possible  precaution 
be  taken  to  avert  the  evil. 


Another  trouble,  arising  from  the  excessive  heat,  will  remain  unsus¬ 
pected  by  many  until  the  next  heavy  rain  reveals  the  fact,  that  the 
sun  has  caused  a  disunion  between  the  putty  and  the  sash-bars  of  the 
roof  of  the  studio.  As  the  woodwork  has  now  contracted  to  its 
utmost  limits,  this  is  the  best  time  to  apply  a  coat  or  two  of  paint. 
The  paint,  if  applied  now,  and  in  thin  coats,  will  be  greedily  absorbed 
by  the  wood.  Hence  the  studio  roof,  which  is  always  a  source  of 
trouble,  may  be  rendered  far  more  effectually  waterproof  by  dealing 
with  it  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 


A  curious  fact,  to  many,  and  one  not  generally  known,  is,  that  when 
a  hot  sun  is  shining  on  the  studio,  although  the  sash-bars  may  become 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  hand  can  scarcely  be  borne  upon  them, 
yet  the  glass  itself  remains  comparatively  cold. 

- - - + - 

ON  INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS* 

My  last  communication  brings  us  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  effect 
which  shutters  have  in  altering  the  distribution  of  light  over  the  plate, 
and  before  commencing  on  this  matter  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that  with  a  landscape  lens  of  the  “  rapid  ”  form,  which  is  the 
one  generally  employed  in  conjunction  with  an  instantaneous  shutter, 
used  full  aperture  with  the  cap  or  with  any  other  means  for  allowing 
the  whole  of  the  lens  to  be  uncovered  for  practically  the  whole  of  the 
exposure,  the  distribution  of  light  over  the  plate  is  very  unequal.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  it  must  be  so,  as  very  much  less 
light  will  pass  through  a  short  lube  obliquely  than  will  pass  throu<>-h 
if  parallel  with  its  axis,  and  the  general  form  of  a  “  rapid  ”  lens  is 
that  of  a  short  tube.  As  the  size  of  the  stop  is  reduced  the  inequality 
of  lighting  becomes  much  less,  and  there  is  further  with  reduction  of 

*  Continued  from  page  471. 


the  size  of  stop  a  circle  of  increasing  diameter  which  i-  illuminated  ■ 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  uniformity  as  is  possible  with  any  h-n  * 

When  the  stop  becomes  a  pinhole  the  icliole  disc  which  is  illuminat.  d  \ 
at  all  is  illuminated  with  as  near  an  approach  to  uniformity  a  is  I 
possible  with  any  lens.  In  considering  first  the  influence  of  the  I 
ordinary  drop-shutter  in  altering  the  distribution  of  light,  I  shall  ask  1 
the  reader,  unless  he  is  capable  of  following  with  his  “  mind’s  ey<  "  to  li  \ 
an  ordinary  drop-shutter  with  openingequal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  j 
the  lens,  on  a  camera  fitted  with  any  rapid  "  lens  with  full  aperture  j 
and  to  watch  the  ground  plan  whilst  the  drop  of  the  shutter  in  allowed  ' 
slowly  to  move  downwards  across  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  The  result  ! 
will  be  best  seen  if  the  ground  plan  is  so  large  that  the  lens  will  not 
illuminate  it  to  the  corners  but  that  the  limit  of  the  illuminated  circle 
can  be  traced  through  its  whole  circumference. 

The  moment  that  the  shutter  commences  to  open  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  lower  half  of  the  ground  glass  is  illuminated  whilst  the  upper  half 
is  dark.  As  the  shutter  moves  downwards  the  line  separating  the  1 
illuminated  from  the  dark  part  will  gradually  rise  till  it  reaches  tin* 
top  of  the  circle.  When  it  does  this  the  whole  circle  will  be  illuminated  ! 
for  an  instant,  but  at  the  same  moment  that  the  linehas  reached  the  top  ■ 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  circle  commences  to  be  darkened,  the  darkness 
gradually  rising  till,  just  before  the  shutter  closes, only  all  that  is  above  ■ 
a  horizontal  diameter  of  the  plate  is  illuminated.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  case  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  illuminated  with  greater  or  J 
less  intensity  through  the  whole  of  the  exposure,  whilst  the  upper  and  , 
lower  portions  of  the  circle,  which  the  lens  is  capable  <>f  illuminating, 
were  lighted  each  for  only  half  the  exposure. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  drop-shutter,  used  in  front  of  the  lens, 
results  in  a  falling-off  of  the  lighting,  both  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture,  but  particularly  at  the  bottom  (the  top  of  the  ! 
ground  glass),  because  it  is  moving  most  rapidly  during  the  last  part  ' 
of  its  fall,  and,  therefore,  shuts  off  the  light  from  the  top  <4  tin* 
ground  glass  more  quickly.  When  the  shutter  is  placed  behind  the  I 
combinations,  the  result  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  in  this  case*  j 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  (the  foreground)  gets  a  longer  exposure 
than  the  top,  which  is  an  advantage.  If  the  reader  have  any  ineaqs 
of  trying  the  effect  of  a  drop-shutter  placed  between  the  combinations, 
he  will  find  that  the  effect  on  the  distribution  of  illumination  is  very 
similar  to  that  when  the  shutter  is  either  behind  or  in  front,  but  not  i 
quite.  When  the  shutter  first  opens,  the  centre  of  the  plate  only  not 
the  whole  lower  half — is  illuminated.  As  the  drop  lowers,  the  illumi¬ 
nation  spreads  both  downwards  and  upwards  till,  when  the  shutter  1 
has  moved  through  one  quarter  of  its  travel,  the  whole  circle  is  illu¬ 
minated.  It  remains  illuminated  during  the  next  half  of  the  travel,  j 
when  the  light  commences  to  be  cut  off  from  the  circle,  both  at  the  i 
top  and  at  the  bottom.  It  will  from  this  be  seen  that  the  effect  on  ! 
the  distribution  of  light  with  the  drop  between  the  lenses  is  of  the  | 
same  nature  as  with  it  either  before  or  behind,  but  is  of  a  less  degree.  ! 
Neither  the  foreground  nor  the  sky  is  favoured  with  the  drop  between 
the  lenses. 

Whether  the  drop  be  before,  behind,  or  between  the  lenses,  the 
inequality  of  distribution  of  light  becomes  less  a3  the  opening  is  ! 
lengthened  in  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  moreover  the  favouring  ( 
of  the  sky,  instead  of  the  foreground,  when  the  shutter  is  in  front  i 
decreased,  especially  if  the  drop  is  so  constructed  that  it  falls  for  some  ' 
distance  before  the  exposure  commences.  In  fact,  everything  point' 
to  the  advantage  of  having  a  long  opening  in  a  drop-shutter. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  shutter  with  two  openings,  j 
crossing  each  other  as  described  in  ray  last  communication.  I  have  i 
pointed  out  already  that  the  insertion  of  a  stop  between  the  lenses  i 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  equality  of  illumination.  The  placing, 
however,  of  a  stop  in  front  of  the  front  combination  has  no  such  effect. 
This  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  if  we  imagine  a  pinhole  stop  in  front 
of  the  front  combination  of  a  li  rapid”  lens.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
illustration  we  may  imagine  the  actual  glasses  to  be  removed  from  the 
mount.  The  circle  of  light  illuminated  with  the  stop  in  this  position 
is  the  base  of  a  cone  whose  apex  is  the  pinhole  stop,  and  which  is 
limited  by  the  mount  of  the  back  combination.  With  a  pinhole  stop 
between  the  lenses  the  circle  illuminated  will  be  just  about  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  pinhole  stop  in  front  of  the  front  combination,  or 
behind  the  back  combination. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  shutter,  opening  in  the  centre,  placed  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  front  combination  of  the  lens.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  diagonal  of  the  square  openings  each  moving  part  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  lens.  The  moment  the  opening  commences,  a 
circle  just  about  half  as  large  as  the  lens  is  capable  of  illuminating 

*  I  here  leave  out  of  consideration  lenses  with  special  arrangements  lor 
securing  equality  of  illumination,  such  as  a  star-shaped  disc  fixed  immediately 
before  the  front  or  behind  the  back  combination— or  on  it  for  that  matter— 
with  its  centre  in  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
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will  be  lighted,  and  all  will  he  darkness  without  it.  As  the  opening 
increases  the  size  of  the  illuminated  circle  will  increase  till,  for  the 
instant  that  the  shutter  remains  entirely  open,  the  whole  circle  that 
the  lens  is  capable  of  illuminating  will  be  lighted,  but  no  sooner  does 
this  occur  than  the  light  begins  to  draw  in  again,  and  just  before  the 
shutter  closes,  only  the  small  circle  already  mentioned  is  illuminated. 
It  must  be  evident  that  there  is  a  falling  off  of  illumination  in  all  portions 
of  the  plate  outside  this  smaller  circle.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  lens 
and  shutter  be  used  for  any  except  a  comparatively  very  small  plate, 
the  illumination  given  by  the  lens  is  made  less  uniform  than  it  would 
be  with  the  lens  used  full  aperture  and  uncovered  entirely  for  the 
whole  of  the  exposure.  The  effect  of  working  such  a  shutter  as  I 
have  supposed  at  the  back  of  the  lens  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  working  it  in  front.  The  effect  of  working  it  between  the 
lenses  is  however  quite  different.  In  this  position  it  makes  the  illum¬ 
ination  more  equal  than  it  would  be  with  the  lens  and  full  aperture, 
and  entirely  uncovered  during  the  whole  of  the  exposure.  To  make 
this  evident  it  is  merely  necessary  to  point  out,  that  whilst  the 
shutter  is  opening  and  is  closing,  it  is  acting  more  or  less  as  a 
stop  placed  between  the  lenses,  and  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  a  stop  placed  between  the  lenses  reduces  the  inequality  of 
illumination  which  the  lens  gives.  In  fact,  of  the  shutters  which  I 
have  considered,  by  far  the  best  in  my  opinion  would  be  one  with  two 
openings  of  the  form  T  showed  in  my  last  communication,  moving 
across  each  other  so  that  the  opening  commences  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens ;  the  openings  of  the  moving  parts  being  each  three  or  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  lens  in  the  direction  of  their  motions,  the  instru¬ 
ment  being  placed  between  the  combination  of  the  lens,  and  being  so 
arranged  that  the  moving  parts  will  travel  a  little  distance  before  they 
commence  to  open. 

:  In  the  case  of  circular  shutters  consisting  of  a  disc,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  in  it  caused  to  revolve  in  front  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  so  that 
the  opening  crosses  the  axis  of  the  lens,  the  very  same  rules  apply  as 
regards  the  length  of  the  opening  in  the  directions  of  its  motions,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  shutter  of  the  guillotine  form.  It  must,  of 
course,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  motion  in 
the  revolving  shutter  is  a  circle  not  a  straight  line.  It  is  as  desirable 
to  keep  the  opening  long  in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
shutter  as  in  that  of  a  straight  one. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  shutter  consisting  of  a  single  revolving  part 
caused  to  move  by  a  spring,  which  does  not  convey  more  or  less 
impulse  to  the  camera.  This  impulse  might  be  counteracted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  straight  shutter,  by  having  two  equally  heavy  revolving- 
parts  revolving  at  the  same  speed  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  There  is,  however,  in  a  revolving  shutter  a  cause  of  impulse 
capable  of  causing  motion  in  the  camera  additional  to  what  there 
is  in  the  straight  shutter.  This  is  centrifugal  force.  If  the  revolving 
disc  be  at  any  point  heavier  than  at  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre  on  the  other  side,  an  impulse  is 
set  up  drawing  The  shutter  from  the  centre  towards  the  heavier  part. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  balance  this  centrifugal  impulse  even 
when,  as  is  usual,  a  large  opening  is  cut  out  at  one  side  of  the  disc. 
It  can  be  done  either  by  cutting  out  a  corresponding  opening  on  the 
1  other  side  of  the  disc — for  which  there  is  not  usually  room — or  by 
continuing  a  rim  of  the  circle  past  the  opening,  and  weighting  this. 
The  latter  method  is  one  requiring  great  nicety.  Of  “  go  and  return  ” 
shutters,  I  may  say  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  one  which  will  not 
convey  an  impulse  to  the  camera. 

I  mentioned  Edwards’  shutter — one  in  which  a  curtain  with  a 
narrow  slit  in  it  is  caused  to  move  across  the  plate — as  one  perfect  in 
the  matter  of  allowing  all  the  light  which  the  lens  is  capable  of 
passing,  to  fall  on  the  plate.  I  mentioned  that  the  shutter  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  drawback  which  might  make  it  unsuitable  for  some  purposes. 
This  drawback  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  maximum  of  light  reaches 
different  parts  of  the  plate  at  different  times,  so  that,  although,  any 
point  on  the  plate  may  receive  a  very  short  exposure,  a  comparatively 
long  period  elapses  between  the  time  that  the  top  and  that  when  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  is  exposed. 

To.  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  shall  imagine  an  extreme  case,  one 
certainly  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  occur,  but  which,  as  I  say,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  I  shall  imagine  an  Edwards’  shutter  used  on 
a  12  x  10  plate,  the  curtain  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  will  have  ten  inches  to  travel,  having  a 
dit  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
curtain  being  such  that  the  slit  takes  two  seconds  to  pass  across  the 
date. .  I  shall  suppose  that  the  subject  is  a  ship  do  near  the  camera 
hat  it  covers  the  whole  plate,  and  that  it  moves  at  the  rate 
cf  five  miles  an  hour.  Each  portion  of  the  ship  will  be  allowed  to 
pc  press  itself  on  its  corresponding  portion  of  the  plate  for  only  one- 
iftieth  of  a  second,  during  which  it  will  not  have  moved  through  much 


more  than  an  inch.  The  image  will  therefore  probably  show  no 
appreciable  loss  of  sharpness  on  account  of  the  motion.  Between  the 
time,  however,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  was  exposed  and 
that  when  the  upper  part  was  exposed,  this  ship  has  moved  nearly 
fifteen  feet,  with  the  effect  that  a  very  peculiar  distortion  will  be 
produced  in  the  image.  W.  K.  Burtox. 

- 4. - 

STRENGTH  OF  TIIE  HYPO  BATH  FOR  GELATINE 
NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

The  question  of  the  strength  of  the  hypo  bath  for  negatives  is  one 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  referred  to,  generally  I  think,  in 
connection  with  a  statement  that  a  strong  bath  will  not  fix  a  plate  so 
rapidly  as  will  a  more  dilute  solution ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there 
has  not  been  published  anything  like  a  complete  and  systematic  set  of 
experiments,  and  statements  are  still  made  of  a  most  conflicting  cha¬ 
racter.  Certainly,  at  the-  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  some  plates 
were  fixed  in  the  presence  of  the  members,  and  one  thing  which  had 
been  on  all  hands  anticipated  was  realised,  namely,  that  a  dry  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  plate  would  take  longer  to  fix  in  a  bath  saturated 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  than  in  one  that  was  only  half  that  strength. 
This  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  salt  at  that  degree  of 
concentration  does  not  at  all  readily  yield  up  its  water  of  solution  to 
the  gelatine.  Indeed,  as  some  other  considerations  will  show,  it  actu¬ 
ally  is  capable  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  water  from  a  softened 
gelatine  film,  and  thereby  renders  it  less  amenable  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  soda  salt. 

However,  as  we  do  not  dry  our  films  before  placing  them  in  the 
hypo,  this  experiment,  however  interesting  in  itself,  does  not  bear 
much  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Another  experiment  that  was 
made,  was  the  placing  of  two  halves  of  a  wetted  plate  (thus  more 
nearly  realising  the  actual  conditions  of  our  work)  in  dishes,  one  of 
which  contained  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  and  the  other  a  solution 
of  half  that  strength.  Here  there  was  a  curious  conflict  of  experiences, 
for  being  carried  out  four  times,  in  two  cases  the  saturated  solution 
worked  the  more  rapidly,  and  slower  in  the  other  two.  The  slight 
differences  in  favour  of  the  one  on  the  other  solution,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  explain  by  the  fact  that  the  plates  which  fixed  more  rapidly 
in  the  stronger  solution,  had  been  soaked  in  water  for  a  longer  time 
previous  to  being  placed  in  the  hypo.  If  this  really  had  had  any 
infl  uence  it  should  have  been  the  other  way,  since  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  as  a  dry  plate  fixed  slower  than  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion,  and  one  which  had  been  swelled  in  water  for  three  minutes  fixed 
quickly,  a  plate  soaking  half -an-hour  should,  if  there  was  really  any 
difference,  be  softer  still  and  fix  yet  more  rapidly. 

There  was,  however,  another  condition  imported  into  this  trial 
which  may  explain  the  apparent  contradictions.  The  plates  that  had 
been  long  soaking  were  placed  in  hypo  dishes  that  were  kept  in 
agitation  during  the  whole  time  of  fixation.  This  would  tend  to 
remove  the  water  from  the  film,  and  replace  it  by  saturated  solution 
of  hypo,  temporarily  hardening  the  film  by  abstraction  of  its  water. 
In  this  way  the  varying  results  of  the  experiments  thus  made  may  be 
explained  without  violence. 

In  the  enquiry  as  to  whether  a  strong  or  weak  hypo  bath  fixes  the 
more  rapidly,  the  question  first  arises:  What  strength  would  be 
considered  respectively  as  strong  or  weak  F  A  very  common 
recommendation  has  been  to  make  the  bath  with  five  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  the  salt;  and  if  this  be  considered  a  medium  strength,  two 
of  water  to  one  of  hypo  may  be  taken  as  strong,  and  ten  of  water  to 
one  of  hypo  as  weak.  A  saturated  solution  of  hypo  is,  of  course, 
more  than  merely  strong;  it  is  very  strong,  as  strong  as  possible, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  generally  known  how  strong  it  really  is. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  one  of  those  substances  which  dissolve  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions  at  different  temperatures.  For  the  purposes  of  these 
experiments,  I  made  a  saturated  solution  on  a  day  recently  when  the 
temperature  was  for  a  July  day  moderate,  the  maximum  for  the  day 
being  73°  Falir.  I  found  one  part  (1000  grains)  by  weight  of  water 
take  up  two  parts  (2000  grains)  of  hypo.  The  next  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  although  the  lowest  temperature  during  the  night  had  been  5 7° 
Falir.,  I  found  that  240  grains,  or  nearly  one-eighth,  had  gone  down 
in  crystals.  The  bulk  of  solution  was  a  little  more  than  two  volumei- 
(2150),  so  that  a  measured  ounce  of  saturated  solution  at  73'  Falir., 
would  contain  nearly  an  ounce  by  weight  of  hypo  itself.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  what  a  very  strong  solution  of  this  salt  is  a  saturated  one, 
and  even  when  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  is  still  what 
would  generally  be  considered  as  strong. 

I  may  remark  that  although  what  would  pass  as  saturated  soh.t  on 
is  nearly  exact  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  photographer,  when 
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an  exact  experiment  is  in  question  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular, 
and  the  solution  which  is  near  the  top  of  a  bottle,  with  crystals  yu„ 
at  the  bottom,  will  not  readily  become  saturated,  nor  remain  m 
condition  if  subjected  to  varying  temperatures.  ,  t  d 

In  order  to  try  the  effect  of  solutions  of  parts 

up  five  solutions  as  follows: — Iso.  1,  satuiated;  Is  •  *0  d  P 
ciwstals  of  hpyo  and  of  water;  No.  3,  two  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  hypo  ;  Nos.  4  and  5,  respectively  five  and  ten  parts  of  water  to 

°npiate!Pone  made  with  bromide  only,  and  the  other  containing 
three  per  cent  of  iodide,  were  then  soaked  for  three  minutes  111  w  atei, 
and  placed  in  the  solutions,  with  the  result  which  I  have  arranged  111 

a  tabular  form. 


1 —Saturated  solution  of 
hypo 

2. — Equal  weights  of  hypo 
and  water 


Pure 

bromide  plate 
fixed  in 


Bromide  with  three 
per  cent,  iodide 
plate  fixed  in 


20  seconds  20  seconds 


3.  — Hypo 

Water 

4. — Hypo 

Water 

5. ^ilypo 
Water 


1  part 

2  parts 
1  part 
5  parts 
1  part 

10  parts 


20 

30 

40 

00 


20 


50 


3  minutes 


fixes  rapidly  and  will  bear  some  use  before  it  becomes  too  dilute.  If 
it  is  only  intended  to  fix  a  few  plates,  a  quart  of  water  maj  I,-  used 
.  °  y,  •  .  \V.  E.  Debenham. 

instead  of  a  pint.  .  .  .  , 

Note. — I  have  since  repeated  these  experiments  with  eig  .  0  lei 

makes  of  plates,  including  some  of  the  best  known .commercial  ones, 
and  although  the  time  of  fixing  differed  in  nearly  all  the  samples  and 
with  some  was  notably  slower  in  the  absolutely  saturated  solution 
than  in  a- merely  strong  one,  yet,  in  every  instance,  the  strong  bo  ution* 
—equal  parts  hypo  and  water,  or  one  of  hypo  to  two  of  vate  .  ed 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  less  stiengtli. 


The  fixing  was  conducted  in  black  dishes,  so  tba.  it  might  e 
clearly  seen  when  the  result  was  obtained.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  to  a  second  exactly  when  the  last  of  the  bromide  is  gone,  and 
the  time  given  for  the  two  strongest  baths  must  only  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  plates  were  apparently  fixed  by  the  time  stated  (twen  y 
seconds),  and  does  not  denote  that  some  of  them  might  not  be  fixed 

in  a  little  shorter  time.  .  .  .  . 

The  third  bath,  one  of  hypo  to  two  of  water,  which  is  still  a  strong 
one,  shows  but  little  falling  off  in  speed  of  action  upon  a  pure  bromide 
plate,  but  when,  as  in  most  commercial,  and  perhaps  privately  made 
emulsions,  some  iodide  is  contained,  the  fixing  is  notably  slower.  I  he 
most  striking  difference  is  shown  when  using  a  weak  ten  per  cent,  or 
moderate  twenty  per  cent,  hath  for  plates,  containing  even  the  small 
percentage  of  iodide  mentioned.  Here  the  1  to  5  bath  required  three 
minutes,  and  the  1  to  10  bath  eight  minutes  for  complete  visible 
fixation,  whilst  the  bromide  plates  required  only  forty  and  ninety 
seconds  respectively.  The  experiments  were  repeated  several  times 
with  very  similar  results.  Where  a  difference  appeared  an  average 

has  been  given.  #  1  .  , 

A  curious  appearance  presented  itself  upon  the  plates  faxed  in  the 
saturated  solution.  After  fixation,  and  when  light  was  freely 
admitted,  a  very  slight  milkiness  was  observable,  which  disappeared 
upon  washing.  Of  course  it  might  be  suggested  that  this  milkmess 
was  due  t-o  an  undissolved  silver  compound ;  but  upon  replacing  the 
plate— after  having  become  clear  during  washing— in  the  saturated 
solution,  a  similar  milkiness  again  made  its  appearance,  and  was 
therefore  doubtless  due  to  the  effect  of  the  saturated  solution  in 
depriving  the  gelatine  of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  it  had 

imbibed.  .  .  » 

The  total  result  of  these  experiments  is  altogether  in  favour  ot 
strong  solutions  of  hypo  for  speedy  fixation.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
saturated  solution,  although  there  was  no  increase  of  rapidity  upon  the 
very  strong— equal  parts  of  hypo  and  water— neither  was  there  any 
slowing  of  action,  or  at  all  events  not  any  of  consequence,  seeing  that 
the  plates  were  fixed  in  twenty  seconds,  whilst  in  the  weaker  baths 
considerably  longer  time  was  required.  The  most  remarkable  effect, 
however,  was  shown  with  the  plates  containing  iodide.  .  These  fixed 
ill  the  .strong  baths  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pure  bromide—  i.e.  in  twenty 
seconds— hut  in  the  1  to  5  hath  required  three  minutes  instead  of  the 
forty  seconds  which  the  bromide  plate  took,  and  in  the  1  to  10  hath 
occupied  eight  minutes  in  fixation  against  the  ninety  seconds  taken  by 
ill-  bromide  plate.  With  plates  containing,  as  has  often  been  recom¬ 
mended,  more  iodide  than  those  used,  the  time  of  fixation  in  the 
weaker  hath  would  doubtless  be  proportionately  prolonged.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  strength  of  the  hypo  bath  is  continually  being 
reduced  that  is,  where  many  negatives  are  taken — by  the  water 
carried  into  it  with  each  developed  plate,  and  that  photographers  are 
hut  little  likely  to  use  baths  of  really  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  it 
scums  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  he  advised  to  use  weak  baths 
which ’will  constantly  be  getting  weaker.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
too,  that  plates  for  perfect  fixation  should  he  left  for  some  time  longer 
in  thi>  hypo  than  is  necessary  for  visible  fixation,  and  therefore,  unless 
the  fixing  agent  works  with  fair  rapidity,  plates  are  liable  to  deteriorate 
in  time  or  at  once  if  intensification  be  attempted  from  imperfect 
fixation.  One  pound  of  hypo  to  a  pint  of  water  makes  a  solution  that 


AN  IMPROVED  SHUTTER. 

4t  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  18th  April.  1882, 1 
exhibited  and  described  a  shutter  giving  a  wide  range  of  exposure, 
and  went  pretty  fully  into  the  reasons  which  had  led  me  to  have 
Reconstructed  in  the  form  it  took.  To  what  I  then  said  about  the 
principles  which  had  guided  me  there  is  little  mou  to  add,  but 
naturally  further  experience  and  use  of  the  apparatus  lias  sug.wsted 
many  points  of  detail  where  improvements  could  usef“U>  1  r 
duced,  and  these  I  have  embodied  in  the  model  now  before  jou, 
which  I  will  proceed  to  describe.  To  make  the  subject  as  dear  as 
possible,  let  us  first  consider  the  shutter  proper,  and  af  terwaids  the 

means  of  controlling  it.  .  .  T 

As  before,  the  shutter  contains  two  slides  (A  and  B,  mfiff.  1.,  which 
is  a  vertical  section  right  through  the  centre),  one  to  open  the  aperture, 

Fig.  H. 


Fig.  I. 


the  other  to  close  it  when  the  exposure  is  finished.  These  slidcsare 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and,  being  very  light,  derive 1  then 
motion  from  two  fine  piano-wire  spiral  steel  springs  (E  and  I ),  wt 
cannot  he  over-stretched  or  lose  their  power,  and  should  never  warn 
replacing.  Although  the  slides  move  with  great  rapidity,  their  hg  1 - 
ness  and  the  rubber  buffer  against  which  the  opening  slide  (A) 
impinges  prevent  appreciable  vibration,  and  the  shutter  ma/\  he  us 
fixed  to  the  camera  without  any  fear  of  affecting  definition. 

Each  slide  has  a  very  light  tubular  brass  rod  attached  to  it  ( O  and  h 
passino-  out  of  the  top  of  the  shutter.  These  rods  serve  both  to  set  ; 
slides  for  exposure  and  to  release  them  automatically  at  the  requis 
moment;  thev  also  act  as  guides  for  the  spiral  springs  C  and  T. 
fiq.  I.  the  slides  are  set  for  exposure,  A  covering  the  apertui  > 
while  B  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  way.  The  spring  E  is  now  stretched, 
beino-  attached  to  the  slide  and  to  the  cross-piece  L,  but  it  is  p 
vented  from  drawing  up  the  slide  by  the  lever  H  working  on  the  as* 
X,  which  falls  into  a  slot  in  the  rod  O.  Ill  the  case  of  the  Me  # 
however,  the  rod  D  (only  part  of  which  is  shown)  13  drawn  fully 
and  the  spring  F  is  consequently  compressed,  and  would  propel 
slide  downwards  were  it  not  for  the  lever  K,  also  working  on  the  axis  g 
which  falls  in  a  slot  in  the  tube  D.  Thus,  both  the  springs  E  an 
are  ready  to  act  in  opposite  directions,,  the  first  to  pull  up  tj®  sllJJ  / 
the  other  to  force  down  the  slide  B,  and  are  only  prevented  from  do  !j 
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so  by  the  levers  H  and  K.  Obviously,  therefore,  if  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  levers  II  and  K  are  pressed,  the  slides  A  and  B  will  instantly 
rise  and  fall  respectively. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  shutter,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  merely 
providing  a  means  whereby  the  levers  II  and  K  can  be  pressed  one 
after  the  other  at  any  desired  interval.  For  effecting  this  control  a 
small  train  of  clockwork  is  used,  contained  in  the  case  P,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  spring,  which  Can  be  wound  up  by  turning  the  milled  head 
T,  a  small  train,  ending  in  a  fly,  and  the  disc  M,  which,  when  the 
spring  is  wound  up,  and  the  fly  released  by  means  of  the  lever  Z,  to 
which  a  pneumatic  attachment  is  made,  revolves  at  a  uniform  rate, 
making  one  revolution  in  a  little  more  than  two  seconds. 

The  only  point  which  now  remains  is  to  connect  this  revolving  disc 
with  the  levers  II  and  K.  It  will  be  seen  in  fig.  I.  that  the  two  levers 
project  through  the  case,  and  almost  touch  the  disc  M.  At  the  point 
S  in  the  disc  {fig.  II.)  a  projecting  pin  is  fixed  so  that  as  the  disc 
revolves  it  catches  the  lever  H  and  releases  the  slide  A.  This  pin 
is  fixed,  but  the  disc  also  carries  a  movable  arm  Y,  with  another 
pin  at  the  end  of  it,  which  falls  into  holes  arranged  at  proper  distances 
round  the  edge  of  the  disc.  This  second  pin  comes  into  contact  with 
the  lever  K  as  the  disc  revolves,  and  in  its  turn  releases  the  slide  B. 
The  exposure,  therefore,  lasts  from  the  time  the  pin  S  releases  the 
slide  A  until  the  pin  on  the  arm  Y  releases  the  slide  B,  and  all  there 
is  to  do  to  get  any  exposures  we  like  is  to  bore  the  holes  round  the 
edge  of  the  disc  in  tire  proper  places. 

In  the  model  the  following  lengths  of  exposure  are  provided  for: — 
one-twenty-fourth,  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  one-sixth,  one-fifth,  one- 
fourth,  three -eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths,  three -fourths,  seven- 
eighths  one,  one- and -a- quarter,  one-and-a-half,  one -and -three- 
quarters,  and  two  seconds ;  or,  reckoned  in  eighths  of  a  second, 
perhaps,  the  simpler  plan,  one-third,  two-thirds,  one,  one  and  one- 
third,  one  and  three-fifths,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  which  is  a  sufficient  range  to  more 
than  meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  that  the  exposures  shall  really  be  what 
they  are  represented,  and  this  is  easily  managed,  as  all  moving  parts 
work  in  one  plane  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  shutter. 

The  dimensions  are  for  a  shutter  sufficiently  large  to  go  in  front  of 
what  is  commonly  called  a  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear,  or  between 
the  lenses  of  a  12  x  10  similar  objective,  six  inches  long  by  two-and- 
a-half  inches  broad,  and  the  weight  is  about  ten  ounces.  If  the 
shutter  is  used  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  theoretically  correct  place, 
the  stops  go  between  the  slides,  and  are  not  interfered  with.  It  works 
equally  well  in  any  position,  and  being  made  entirety  of  metal,  will  not 
warp  with  damp  or  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  There  is  also  this 
further  advantage,  that  it  can  be  used  instead  of  a  cap  to  give  long 
exposures,  for  if  the  movable  arm  is  set  about  half-a-second  behind 
the  first  pin,  and  the  pneumatic  ball  is  released  immediately  the  first 
slide  has  risen,  the  rotation  of  the  disc  will  be  stopped,  and  the  second 
slide  will  not  fall  until  the  ball  is  pressed  again. 

In  working  out  this  “  exposer,”  my  aim  has  been  to  produce  a 
means  whereby  the  most  rapid  modern  gelatine  plates  should  be  as 
completely  under  control,  without  using  unnecessarily  small  stops,  as 
the  old  wet  plates  were,  so  as  to  place  within  easy  and  certain  reach 
of  the  photographer  many  beautiful  natural  effects  which  at  present 
are  only  obtained  by  haphazard,  and  for  longer  exposures  to  avoid 
the  hurried  uncapping  and  capping  of  the  lens,  which  demands  one’s 
whole  attention,  just  when  it  should  most  carefully  be  devoted  to  the 
picture.  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 

— Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  FADING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PRINTS. 

The  word  “  fading,”  as  conventionally  applied  to  the  deterioration  by 
lapse  of  time  of  photographs  upon  albumenised  paper,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  accurate,  because  the  high  lights  of  the  picture  do  not  fade, 
but  grow  darker.  This  yellowing  of  the  lights  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  slow  union  of  the  sulphur  of  the  albumen,  or  the  sulphur  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  atmosphere,  with  a  trace  of  silver  left  in  an  organic 
salt  in  the  film.  Probably  this  view  is  accurate.  About  a  year  ago, 
in  the  attempt  to  withdraw  sulphur  from  albumen,  assuming  it  to  be 
■possible  for  albumen  to  exist  as  such  with  its  sulphur  withdrawn,  I 
put  a  little  white  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead  into  some  albumen 
-rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
the  liquid  began  to  darken ;  in  the  course  of  months  it  grew  browner 
and  browner,  until  today  it  has  a  brownish-black  liquorice  colour.  A 
trace  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  dissolved,  aided  by  the  presence  of 


ammonia ;  and  as  sulphide  of  lead  was  afterwards  slowly  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  albumen,  it  remained  in  solution  in  the  albumen 
instead  of  falling  down  as  a  much  desired  precipitate.  The  undis¬ 
solved  protoxide  of  lead  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  as  white  as  on 
the  day  on  which  it  was  placed  in  the  solution  a  year  ago.  The 
solution  gives  a  good  film  of  albumen  upon  paper,  but  of  the  colour  of 
the  high  lights  of  an  old  and  evanescent  photograph.  Perhaps  the 
albumen  holds  the  sulphide  of  lead  in  solution  on  the  same  principle 
that  saponine,  another  of  the  colloids,  holds  in  solution  several  sub¬ 
stances  otherwise  noted  for  their  insolubility ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
by  the  use  of  silver  in  a  more  or  less  analagous  experiment,  the  very 
substance  may  be  obtained  in  solution,  of  which  the  darkened  area  of 
the  high  lights  of  old  photographs  is  composed.  The  albumen  still 
smells  very  strongly  of  ammonia,  but  its  great  alkalinity  has  proved 
inadequate  to  prevent  the  darkening  of  the  lead  solution  by  the 
retardation  of  the  liberation  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  John  Spiller  was  no  doubt  right  when,  many  years  ago,  he 
came  forward  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  alkaline  toning,  and  of 
getting  all  unnecessary  silver  and  sulphur  compounds  out  of  the  film  as 
much  as  possible;  since  then,  photographs  on  albumenised  paper  have 
been,  as  a  general  rule,  more  permanent  than  they  were  before.  The 
temptation,  in  early  days,  to  go  on  using  old  toning  solutions  until 
sulphur  toning  took  the  place  of  gold  toning,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  difference  in  the  general  permanency  of  the  pictures  of 
the  two  periods ;  the  newer  method  of  operating  rendered  it  difficult 
to  succumb  to  this  temptation.  Still,  at  the  present  day,  some 
photographs  turned  out  by  careful  operators  fade  more  rapidly  than 
others  turned  out  by  themselves  under  apparently  the  same  conditions  : 
and  badly  washed  photographs,  with  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  silver 
in  them,  are  said  to  occasionally  resist  the  action  of  time,  to  the 
aggravation  of  those  whose  hypotheses  required  that  they  should 
have  faded  had  their  conduct  been  property  regulated.  Altogether, 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  conditions  governing  the  fading  of  photographs 
on  albumenised  paper,  are  not  yet  fully  known. 

Few  chemicals  play  more  havoc  with  organic  compounds  than  free 
chlorine,  and  this  raises  the  question — AVhat  becomes  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  free  chlorine  developed  in  the  film,  while  acted 
upon  by  light  under  a  negative  ?  The  film  does  not,  in  my  experience 
at  least,  smell  of  free  chlorine,  as  a  bromised  film  will  sometimes 
smell  of  bromine  when  exposed  to  strong  light ;  furthermore,  the 
varnish  of  a  negative  long  in  use  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  constantly 
been  attacked  by  chlorine  from  the  printing  papers.  This  liberated 
chlorine  has  the  choice  of  attacking  the  albumen  of  the  film,  or.  of 
attacking  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film,  or  perhaps  of  attacking 
the  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  film  ;  wherever  the  light  is  operating 
the  two  latter  actions  will  be  resisted.  A  dry  state  of  the  film  at  the 
time  of  printing  will  greatly  resist  all  these  actions,  and  probably 
render  the  albumen  itself  more  liable  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
attack,  for  dryness  greatly  protects  certain  substances  from  the 
attacks  of  chlorine.  Metallic  copper,  for  instance,  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine  when  the  metal  and  gas  are  both  perfectly  dry.  A  not  too 
dry  film  facilitates  silver  printing,  probably  because  it  aids  the  freed 
chlorine  to  enter  more  rapidly  into  new  combinations ;  in  fact  the 
dampness,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  organic  matter  exercise  a 
feeble  developing  action  by  absorbing  the  freed  chlorine.  .The  pro¬ 
bability  is,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  albumenised  film  begins  at  the 
period  when  it  is  attacked  by  chlorine  under  the  negative.  The  effect 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  albumen  is  to  produce  a  white  substance 
which  Mulder  believed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  chlorous  acid 
with  his  hypothetical  protein ;  this  compound,  when  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  yields  the  ammoniacal  trioxide  of  protein,  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  present  in  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood.  No  more  complex 
substances  than  albumen  and  gelatine  are  known  to  chemists,  and  an 
attack  upon  albumen  by  chlorine  is  perhaps  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  breaking  it  up. 

Some  anomalous  effects  observed  by  Sir  John  Ilerscliel,  and 
recorded  in  his  memoir  read  before  the  Roval  Society  on  the  20th 
February,  1840,  probably  were  due  to  variations  in  the  hygroscopic 
condition  of  the  papers  used.  He  found  that  when  plain  paper  was 
simply  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried,  it  usually,  but  not 
always,  blackened  more  rapidly  under,  and  in  contact  with,  glass  than 
it  did  where  exposed  to  light  without  any  intervening  medium ;  the 
difference  was  sometimes  so  great  that,  the  exposure  of  the  part 
submitted  directly  to  unlight  had  to  be  increased  three  or  four  time.- 
in  duration,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  tint  of  the  pari,  covered  bv  gifts:-. 
The  great  difference,  he  said,  was  hardly  credible  without  trial.  Ue 
seemed  inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  to  heat.  On  trying  to  produce 
the  same  effect  by  heat  in  gloomy  weather,  no  difference  in  sen-iti'  e- 
ness  was  observed  until  the  temperature  was  fully  that  of  boding 
water.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  glass,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
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part  under  glass  and  the  part  exposed  without  intervention  of  glass, 
was  equal.  The  only  reason  he  gives  for  rejecting  the  aqueous 
vapour  hypothesis  is — “  Mere  moisture  has  but  little  effect  on 
argentine  papers.”  No  doubt  this  is  true  directly  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  is  present  to  facilitate  the  chemical  reactions  with  the 
organic  matter  of  the  paper,  but  before  that  stage  is  reached,  the 
reactions  are  retarded.  That  he  did  not  always  obtain  the  result, 
was  probably  due  to  certain  pieces  of  paper  used  by  him  being  more 
hygroscopic  than  others,  or  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  both  these  causes  combined.  As  a 
matter  of  experiment  he  found  that  the  effect  often  varied  with  the 
sample  of  paper  used.  With  bromised  and  chlorised  papers  he  rarely 
obtained  enhanced  sensitiveness  by  contact  with  glass,  I  suppose 
because  of  a  sufficiency  of  water  contained  in  the  nitrate  salts  present. 
If  my  inferences  from  his  experiments  be  correct,  the  chlorine 
liberated  in  printing  processes  has  small  tendency  to  diffuse  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  but  for  quick  printing  requires  the  presence  of  a  sufficient 
trace  of  water  to  enable  it  to  attack  with  less  retardation,  the  organic 
matter  of  the  film.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  may  be  quoted  the 
experimentally  proved  fact,  that  pure  chloride  of  silver  does  not 
blacken  under  light  in  perfectly  dry  air,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  damp  air  it  darkens  more  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  influence  of  chlorine  upon  the  permanency  of  silver  prints,  and 
that  at  all  evil  effects  may  not  necessarily  be  due  to  sulphur  alone. 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  the 
liberation  of  chlorine  in  an  albumenous  film  as  harmless  as  possible. 
The  presence  in  the  film  of  free  ammonia  seems  likely  to  do  this,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  if  those  photographers  who  wash  and  fix  all 
their  prints  properly,  would  publicly  compare  experiences  to  try  to 
ascertain  whether  fuming  with  ammonia  conduces  to  permanency. 
•This  fuming  with  ammonia  is  but  pushing  Mr.  Spiller’s  alkaline 
method  one  step  farther,  and  rendering  the  paper  alkaline  before  the 
printing  instead  of  before  the  toning  stage.  Ammonia  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  chloride  of  silver,  somewhat  as  water  of 
■  crystallisation  enters  into  relation  with  certain  salts ;  when  chloride  of 
silver  has  absorbed  all  the  ammonia  it  can  take  up,  the  resulting  salt 
is  Ag  Cl,  2H3N,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  177’5.  The  ammonia  is 
loosely  held,  much  of  it  escaping  by  simple  exposure  of  the  compound 
to  the  air;  heat  drives  il  all  off,  and  Faraday  took  advantage  of  this 
fact  to  liquefy  ammonia  by  driving  it  off  in  bent  sealed  tubes  from 
ammoniated  chloride  of  silver.  The  acceleration  in  the  printing 
operations  due  to  the  use  of  fumed  paper,  is  probably  caused  by  the 
ammonia  taking  up  some  or  all  of  the  chlorine  directly  it  is  freed 
from  its  combination  with  silver  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  the 
reason  why  the  fuming  of  paper  is  found  to  be  more  necessary  in 
America  than  in  England  probably  is,  that  the  atmosphere  is  drier 
there,  and  that  those  functions  which  ammonia  exercises  when  used 
in  silver-printing  in  the  United  States,  are  partly  fulfilled  here  by  the 
hygroscopic  condition  of  the  paper,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  present  in  the  normal  English  atmosphere.  If  this  be  so, 
much  of  the  chlorine  from  fumed  papers  goes  away  harmlessly  in  the 
washing  waters  as  chloride  of  ammonium;  whilst  much  of. the 
chlorine  in  unfumed  papers  sets  up  early  stages  of  decomposition  in 
the  albumen  of  the  print,  no  proper  absorbent  having  been  provided. 

Hence  my  object  in  publicly  raising  the  question  whether  papers 
fumed  with  ammonia  are  found  to  produce  more  durable  prints  than 
those  not  fumed  with  ammonia,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 
Whilst  raising  this  question  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  try  to  improve  the 
albumenised  paper  process.  To  that  process  the  total  loss  to  succeeding 
ages  of  most  of  the  pictorial  English  history  of  the  la.st  half  century 
will  be  due;  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  moral  duty  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  of  today  to  posterity,  the  antecedents  of  albumenised  paper 
are  so  thoroughly  bad,  and  its  character  for  permanency  is  so  utterly 
discredited,  that  the  sooner  the  process  is  dead  and  buried  the  better 
will  it  be  for  all  concerned.  Abandonment  is  better  than  any  attempt 
to  effect  improvement.  Messrs.  G6ruzet  Bros,  of  Brussels  are  entitled 
to  feel  honest  pride  in  the  circumstance  that  for  many  years  they 
have  not  turned  out  a  single  photograph,  large  or  small,  liable  to  fade 
within  a  limited  time,  but  have  issued  none  but  carbon  prints,  so 
that  their  supporters  have  good  likenesses  of  their  relatives  in  albums 
containing  albumenised  pictures  of  the  same  date,  but  these  latter 
already  of  “  the  hue  of  a  November  fog  in  Cheapside,  or  a  bad  piece 
of  gingerbread  spoilt  in  the  baking.”  In  a  historical  sense,  I  do  not, 
however,  think  much  even  of  the  carbon  process.  The  dark  parts  of 
the  pictures  consist  of  pigmented  gelatine,  hardened  it  may  be  by 
chromic  oxide,  but  not  properly  tanned;  hence  such  photographs 
cannot  resist  damp  well,  and  in  dry  places  will  give  way  in  the  course 
pf  a  very  long  time,  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  light.  If  the 


finished  gelatino-carbon  prints  were  properly  tanned,  preferably  with 
sumach,  they  would  stand  a  chance  of  enduring  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  not  too  much  light,  for  several  centuries,  as  I  discovered  by  my 
recent  inquiries  at  the  British  Museum  as  to  the  durability  of  various 
descriptions  of  tanned  leathers.  Altogether,  the  platinum  process 
more  than  others,  is  beginning  to  enlist  my  sympathies,  on  the  ground 
of  the  permanence  and  artistic  elegance  of  its  results,  and  despite  the 
slight  loss  of  half-tone  in  platinotypes  as  compared  with  prints  on 
albumenised  paper.  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  in  type,  I  have  seen  Captain  Abney's 
article  in  the  June  number  of  th q  Bulletin  of  the  Belgian  I'hotographic 
Association,  in  which  he  says  that  albumenised  prints  are  made 
n  inalterable s"  by  fixing  them  in  a  twenty-per-cent .  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  in  which  they  should  be  soaked  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
washed  for  one  hour  in  running  water.  He  says  that  fading  is  due  to 
traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  the  print,  which  traces  become 
decomposed  into  sulphur  and  various  compounds,  whereas  any  traces 
of  sulphite  left  in  the  print  oxidise  into  sulphate  of  silver,  which  could 
but  slightly  darken  the  image,  and  will  indicate  its  presence  at  once 
upon  exposing  the  proof  to  light  after  fixation.  W.  II.  II. 


ARTISTIC  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  pon  closely  studying  the  various  landscape  photographs  at  various 
exhibitions  the  thought  arises  as  to  whether  this  or  that  particular 
photograph  entirely  satisfied  its  producer  as  giving  him  a  record  of  that 
sentiment  or  expression  of  the  original  which  he  wished  to  catch.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  must  be  feared,  the  answer  will  not  be  in  the 
affirmative.  Possibly  the  charm  of  the  original  scene  consisted  in  that 
subtle  combination  of  colour  which  the  unequal  action  of  light  upon 
the  sensitive  film  has  refused  to  record,  and  as  the  negative  when 
being  printed  from  is  simply  a  machine,  which  has  very  little,  if  any, 
respect  for  what  an  outsider  may  wish,  the  print  no  more  renders  the 
charm  of  the  scene  than  does  the  negative. 

The  effect  of  the  mechanical  action  of  light  is  not  to  be  altered  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  often  happens  that  a  picture  is  spoilt  from  faults  which 
can  be  remedied  ;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  those  who  now  go  forth 
in  their  hundreds  (it  soon  may  be  thousands)  to  attempt  the  making 
of  pictures  do  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the  art  as  well  as  to  the 
science  of  this  growing  popular  pastime.  In  our  English  school  of 
landscape  paintings,  both  oil  and  water-colour,  and  more  especially  in 
those  admirable  specimens  of  etchings  which  are  now  seen  so  much  in 
public,  there  exists  such  fine  examples  of  what  art  has  attained  to  that 
they  all  serve  admirably  as  models  from  which  to  gather  information 
about  the  ways  and  methods  adopted  to  arrive  at  such  good  results. 

In  studying  pictorial  works  with  this  object  in  view,  it  should  be 
noticed  how  the  various  parts  have  been  put  together  or  composed,  and 
how  carefully  all  antagonistic  lines  have  been  avoided.  The  eye  is 
thus  led  to  rest  upon  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  desired  to  be  shown. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  cut  out  every  antagonistic  line  in  a  photo¬ 
graph,  nor  yet  to  be  rigidly  accurate  in  its  composition,  but  yet  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  leading  lines  in  nature  come  fairly  near  to  the 
conditions  which  art  lays  down  as  “  the  most  excellent  way.”  When 
a  particular  scene  has  first  struck  the  fancy,  upon  closer  investigation, 
if  it  be  found  that  the  chosen  position  does  not  give  harmony,  then,  by 
some  slight  change  of  the  point  of  view,  other  combinations  may  come 
into  operation  which  may  satisfy  the  taste. 

It  is  this  slight  change  in  the  point  of  view  that  we  find  to  be  so 
often  neglected.  As  we  write  there  are  two  photographs — taken  on 
the  same  day  and  at  nearly  the  same  time — before  us.  In  the  one 
there  is  a  delicious  harmony  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  lines  are  well 
balanced  and  suggestive ;  in  the  other  the  main  features  are  there,  but 
the  beauty  is  gone,  though  both  negatives  are  technically  perfect.  A 
move  in  the  camera  of  some  three  or  four  feet  has  made  the  difference 
between  the  two.  The  one  photographer  had  educated  his  eye  and 
mind,  the  other  was — well — a  photographer. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  may  be  worth  pondering 
on.  One  is  : — Has  the  tendency  of  modern  optical  appliances  been 
altogether  favourable  to  general  photographic  landscape  making  ? 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  various  combinations  which  the  old  wet 
process  rendered  necessary  from  the  slowness  of  action ;  but  that 
having  been  all  changed  by  the  modern  rapid  chemical  advances, 
perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  pause  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  some 
of  the  earlier  lenses,  about  which  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  in  asserting  that  they  did  some  most  excellent  work.  The  old 
form  of  the  so-called  single  lens,  from  its  construction,  seems  calcu¬ 
lated  to  realise  very  much  what  is  required  by  the  photographer  who 
wishes  to  get  the  most  artistic  picture  his  appliances  will  give.  The 
length  of  focus  is  the  crucial  point  upon  which  much  of  the  result 
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depends ;  and  in  the  old  days  long-focus  lenses  were  invariably  em¬ 
ployed,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  upon  looking  at  photographs 
taken  twenty-five  years  since  by  such  lenses,  there  will  be  found  to 
be  something  about  them  which  looks  more  like  nature,  and  not  so 
artificial  as  so  many  of  the  modern  works  suggest :  the  perspective 
looks  better,  and  there  is  a  crispness  about  them  which,  when  modern 
lenses  are  employed,  seem  absent.  The  interesting  results  which  have 
lately  been  brought  before  the  photographic  student,  of  portraits  a 
little  less  than  life-size,  successfully  taken  with  one  of  these  single 
lenses,  may  induce  an  inquiry  into  the  capabilities  of  this  form  of  lens 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 

Still,  whatever  good  may  arise  generally  from  the  reintroduction  of 
the  single  lens,  there  still  remains  the  objectionable  dark  parts  in  many 
pictures,  arising  from  under-exposure,  it  being  quite  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  the  same  plate  for  the  extremes  of  light  and  dark  detail. 
Many  otherwise  very  promising  subjects  are  no  doubt  put  on  one  side 
for  this  reason,  and  no  amount  of  after  treatment  will  ever  make  those 
parts  appear  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  photograph.  It  is  often 
attempted  to  make  by  hand  on  the  negative  some  sort  of  markings 
which  will  break  the  space  of  blackness;  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  supply  by  hand-work  the  gradation  which  even  a  common  photo¬ 
graph  gives,  much  less  then  can  it  supply  the  detail  when  tried  on  a 
superior  work.  „ 

We  are  thus  led  to  another  matter  now  cropping  up — namely,  the 
gradual  reintroduction  of  paper  negatives,  especially  on  very  thin 
paper.  Now,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  expose  again,  either  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  or  only  those  dark  parts  which  it  can  be  predicted 
must  come  out  without  detail  on  the  first  exposed  paper.  Extra  nega¬ 
tives  on  paper  can  be  taken  without  the  fear  (which  exists  when  glass 
plates  are  used)  of  soon  using  up  the  day’s  supply.  This  second  nega¬ 
tive  could  then  be  utilised  by  attaching  it  to  the  first  negative  and 
printing  both  together — paper  offering  great  facilities  for  adjustment 
of  parts.  Whether  any  loss  of  sharpness  would  arise  at  the  juncture 
of  two  portions  remains  to  be  seen  in  practice ;  at  any  rate,  detail 
would  be  present,  and  that  strictly  of  a  photographic  character.  And 
again,  what  a  splendid  opportunity  will  arise  for  getting  negatives  of 
clouds  when  they  can  be  printed  in  harmony  with  the  view,  and  not, 
as  is  too  frequently  observed  with  the  light  and  shade  in  the  clouds 
coming  from  a  different  quarter  to  that  on  the  view  below.  These 
paper  negatives  may  open  up  so  many  other  possibilities  from  this 
standpoint  that  we  may  look  forward  to  our  next  Annual  Exhibition 
for  some  excellent  results  in  this  direction. 

Once  more  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  want  in  so  many  landscapes 
of  living  beings  to  give  expression  and  interest  to  the  view.  Upon  the 
advent  of  rapid  plates  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  plenty  of 
studies  would  have  been  made  in  this  direction ;  but  no,  their  absence 
has  proved  the  contrary.  There  is  just  one  thing,  however,  to 
remember,  and  that  is,  that  when  small  figures  in  a  picture  are  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  above  purposes,  and  not  to  illustrate  a  tale,  judgment 
and  skill  in  fixing  upon  the  proper  place  for  them  to  occupy  are 
required,  regard  being  had  to  their  falling  in  the  darkest  or  the  tightest 
spots  in  the  picture. 

To  realise  the  full  value  of  this  matter,  a  good  plan  would  be  to 
have  a  square  box,  made  of  card,  and  blackened  inside,  one  opening 
being  the  exact  size  of  the  photograph  to  be  taken,  the  other  end 
fitting  the  face,  like  some  of  the  stereoscopes.  Upon  looking  through 
this  at  the  original  view,  all  extraneous  subject  and  light  would  be 
excluded,  and  the  spot,  where  the  introduction  of  figures  would  be 
admissable  and  right,  could  be  clearly  decided  upon.  This  is  not  easy 
to  do  when  half  the  visible  hemisphere  is  disturbing  the  vision  with 
something  not  required  to  be  looked  at.  It  is  often  supposed  that  by 
looking  in  the  camera  a  right  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
placing  of  figures.  This  is  as  a  rule  a  mistake.  The  inverted 
image  and  the  small  illumination  render  such  judgment  often  un¬ 
trustworthy.  It  is  better  to  form  an  opinion  when  looking  at  the 
landscape  itself  in  the  manner  suggested  above.  Pobtecbayoy. 
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actinic  effect  of  some  degree  could  be  produced  throughout  the 
whole  visible  spectrum,  that  whilst  every  ray  that  can  affect  the 
retina  is  also  capable  of  affecting  to  some  extent  these  sensitive  com¬ 
pounds,  still  the  power  to  produce  chemical  change  resided,  for  some 
reason,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  all  compounds,  in  the  more  refrangible 
rays  towards  the  violet. 

It  seemed  to  be  accepted  almost  as  inevitable,  that  photography 
could  never  render  faithfully  the  luminous  or  visual  effects,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  effect  upon  the  retina,  of  the  different  coloured  portions  of 
an  object,  by  proper  shades  in  monochrome.  That,  for  example,  in 
a  photograph  of  an  orange  tree,  its  blight  yellow  fruit,  and  its  dark 
green  leaves,  would  both  be  represented  as  equally  dark,  because 
practically  equally  non-atinic.  So  in  the  investigation  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  by  the  aid  of  photography,  that  the  actinic  end  alone  would 
impress  itself  with  all  its  details,  and  that  for  the  infra-red,  other 
modes  of  investigation  would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Directed  by  a 
theory,  which  we  will  notice  presently,  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel,  of  Berlin, 
succeeded,  in  1873,  in  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  these  same 
common  compounds  of  photography  to  the  less  refrangible,  non- 
actinic  rays.  The  process  is  so  simple  that  it  surprises.  The  light 
that  acts  chemically  is  the  light  that  is  absorbed  by  the  particular 
substance,  or,  light  to  produce  an  effect  must  be  absorbed.  This 
condition  was  first  enunciated  and  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Draper. 
Dr.  Vogel  stained  the  sensitive  film  with  some  transparent  dye. 
That  certainly  meant  absorption  of  certain  selected  rays  ;  of  the  red, 
if  he  pleased  so  to  select  the  dye.  Just  as  the  blue  glass,  which  1 
now  place  in  front  of  our  arc-light,  absorbs  certain  rays,  and  cuts 
them  out  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  screen,  as  you  see.  He  reasoned 
then,  that  these  absorbed  rays  may  become  photographically  effec¬ 
tive,  and  produce,  or  increase  the  intensity  of,  the  impression  upon 
the  sensitive  compound.  If  red  was  absorbed  the  effect  of  the  red 
portions  of  an  object  would  be  heightened,  and  approach,  or  perhaps 
equal,  the  effect  of  other  more  directly  actinic  rays:  or  the  point 
of  maximum  effect  in  the  spectrum  might  be  changed,  and  rays 
previously  altogether  non-actinic,  even  in  the  infra-red,  might  be 
made  to  report  themselves  upon  the  photographic  plate.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  indorse  this  theory.  There  are,  it  must  be  confessed, 
grave  objections  to  it.  But  the  accomplished  fact  must  be  recognised 
by  all,  that  stained  films  sensitive  to  rays  commonly  regarded  have 
been  produced. 

Captain  Abney,  by  a  different  method,  has  also  modified  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  without  changing  its  chemical  composition,  so  as  to 
render  it  impressible  by  the  red  rays,  and  has  succeeded  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  Dr.  II.  W.  Vogel, 
within  the  last  few  months,  as  the  result  of  continued  investigation 
in  his  original  direction,  has  achieved  a  success  in  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  which,  in  its  results,  seems  only  second  to  that  of  Daguerre, 
and  which  leaves  nothing  great  beyond  to  be  accomplished,  except 
the  fixing  of  the  colours  themselves.  A  new  word  is  necessary 
to  describe  this  phase  of  the  art.  The  term  isochromatic  photography 
has  been  introduced.  A  photography  that  will  give  you  a  picture 
of  the  orange  tree  with  its  yellow  fruit  and  green  ieaves,  not  in  their 
natural  colours,  but  what  is  almost  as  desirable,  in  their  natural 
shades,  according  to  their  luminous  or  visual  intensity,  the  intensity 
of  the  impression  they  make  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  A 
photograph  of  an  oil  painting,  by  the  old  process,  coidd  not  but  be 
unsatisfactory.  Its  yellows  would  be  dark,  its  warm  reds  would  be 
black,  whilst  its  deep  blues,  that  hardly  affect  the  eye,  would 
present  themselves  among  the  high  lights  of  the  picture.  By  the 
isochromatic  process,  the  reds,  yellows,  and  blues  of  the  painting  are 
all  represented  by  shades  that  faithfully  represent  their  luminous  or 
visual  effect.  An  artist,  whose  pictures  have  been  copied  by  it, 
expresses  himself  as  fully  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  is  certainly 
a  very  valuable  indorsement. 

Professor  A  ogel  claims  to  produce  eightfold  the  effect  by  yellow  light 
that  is  produced  by  blue  light.  From  the  dye  employed  it  is  spoken 
of  as  an  azaline  process.  What  an  advance  since  the  days  of  Scheele, 
or  even  of  Daguerre. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced  by  light  r  Scheele 
demonstrated,  if  he  did  not  express  it  in  the  terms  that  we  employ 
today,  that  silver  chloride  was  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light, 
that  its  rays  dissected  off  atoms  of  chlorine,  or,  to  use  a  more  modern 
term,  it  was  a  case  of  chemical  disassociation,  and  that  a  lower 
chloride  of  silver  was  formed  of  a  violet  colour.  V  ith  reference  to 
the  effect,  subsequently  discovered,  upon  bromide  and  iodide  of 
silver,  opinion  was  at  first  inclined  to  call  the  change  a  physical  one, 
and  not  chemical,  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  substance,  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  not  a  change  in  their 
kind  ;  afterward  opinion  was  divided  between  physical  and  chemical 
change,  whilst  today  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  change  is 


ACTINISM.* 

It  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Draper,  among  others, 
that  the  effective  rays  in  producing  those  changes  upon  which  vege¬ 
table  growth  depends  are  not  the  violet,  or  ultra-violet,  not  the 
photographic  rays,  but  rather  the  yellow  and  orange.  Even  the 
compounds  of  silver  in  common  itse,  on  more  careful  investigation, 
display  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  the  different  coloured  rays. 
It  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  for  a  long  time  that  whilst  an 

*  Continued  from  page  47'2, 
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essentially  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  the.  chloride,  namely, 
chemical  dissociation  or  decomposition,  that  bromine  and  iodine  aie 
separated.  The  difference  between  the  chloride  and  iodide,  or  bio- 
mide  lies  in  the  fact,  also  first  clearly  stated  by  Professor  \  ogel, 
that  the  latter  demand,  as  a  favouring  condition,  that  somethin,, 
should  be  present  to  dispose  of,  to  absorb  the  liberated  iodine  oi 

bromine.  ,  „  i  „„ 

Indeed,  iodide  of  silver,  without  the  presence  of  some  such  an 
absorbent,  is  not  acted  upon  by  light,  and  the  bromide  but  slight  )  . 

A  photographic  collodion  plate  always  contains  such  an  absoibent 
in  the  free  silver  nitrate  solution  adhering  to  it.  If  an  iodised  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  it  becomes  insensitive,  but  it  now 
it  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  tannin,  it  becomes  sensitive,  even 
when  dried.  Tannin  acts  as  an  organic  absorbent  of  iodine,  i  holo¬ 
graphic  collodion  dry  plates  rest  upon  the  presence  of  such  chemical 
absorbents,  as  sensitisers,  and  which,  from  their  action,  we  called 
chemical  sensitisers.  To  the  sensitisers,  previously  described,  that 
render  isocliromatic  photography  possible,  the  dyes  applied  to  the 
film,  the  name  optical  sensitisers  has  been  given  by  Dr.  '  ogel,  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  act  chemically,  or  as  absorbents  of  iodine, 
or  to  state  him  more  fully,  because  their  is  considerable  discussion 
going  on  at  this  point,  they  do  not  act  exclusively  or  principally  as 
chemical  absorbents,  but  by  reason  of  their  power  to  absorb  par¬ 
ticular  coloured  rays,  and  thus  to  increase  their  effect  by  increasing  the 
quantity,  so  to  speak,  of  that  particular  light  acting  upon  the  chemical 
compound  with  which  they  are  associated. 

I  confess  there  are  difficulties,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  way 
of  accepting  this  theory  of  optical  sensitisers,  but  it  does  not  minify 
the  discovery  of  Dr.  Vogel  to  disagree  with  him  on  this  point,  and  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Captain  Abney  rejects  altogether  the  term 
optical  sensitiser,  and,  as  already  stated,  he  has  succeeded  m  photo¬ 
graphing  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  by  modifying  the  silver  bromide 
upon  an  entirely  different  plan.  . 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  actinic  effect  that  calls  tor  a 
passing  notice.  It  might  be  inferred  that  if  the  action  of  light  foi 
a  short  time  produces  these  feeble,  but  developable,  effects,  the  action 
for  a  longer  time  would  increase  the  effect,  that  a  photographic  plate 
exposed  to  a  view  in  the  camera  would  only  give  a  more  easily  deve¬ 
loped  impression  the  longer  the  exposure.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
of  molecules  decomposed  is  proportional  to  the  action  of  the  light , 
that  light  does  all  the  work  of  decomposition  ;  that  one  decomposed 
molecule  does  not  propagate,  so  to  speak,  the  effect  to  otheis,  but  still 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  photographers,  and  generally  called  solar- 
isation;  that  a  reversed  effect  is  ■  produced  upon  a  plate  exposed  for 
too  long  a  time  ;  that  on  such  a  plate  the  sky,  for  example,  the  high 
light  of  the  picture,  that  should  produce  the  most  intense  effect,  that 
should  darken  most  under  development  in  the  negative,  becomes  thin 
and  transparent.  And  in  photographing  the  solar  spectrum  it  is 
possible  to  produce  these  reversed  effects,  so  that  the  dark  lines 
receive  a  heavier  deposit,  and  instead  of  being  transparent  in  the 
negative,  as  might  be  expected,  are  more  opaque  than  the  luminous 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  A  slight  previous  exposure  of  the  plate 
to  diffused  daylight,  before  exposing  in  the  camera,  is  favourable  to 
this  reversion  of  effect. 

We  can  only  say  that  one  explanation  of  this  contradictory  pheno¬ 
menon  is,  that  there  is  an  oxidising  action  of  the  rays  subsequent  to 
the  first  effect  of  decomposition,  and  this  brings  us  now  to  notice  a 
radically  different  class  of  effects  of  light  from  those  that  we  have 
been  considering.  I  have  here  upon  the  table,  protected  from  the 
lbdit  by  a  slight  covering,  a  series  of  little  glass  bulbs,  such  as  I  hold 
ii[  jnj  hand,  with  tubes  at  each  side,  connected  with  each  other  by 
gum-tubing,  and  finally  with  a  glass  tube  leading  out  through  the  cork 
of  a  glass  flask  or  decomposing  cell,  which  contains  hydrochloric  acid. 
Into  this,  through  holes  in  the  cork,  protected  by  glass  tubes,  dip 
carbon  rods,  the  fiask  being  closed  air-tight.  The  carbon  rods  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery  upon  the  table.  The  current  of 
electricity  passing  through  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  well  known, 
separates  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  pass  out  through  these  bulbs  non-combined,  but  simply  mixed 
as  gases,  and  after  a  time  these  bulbs  will  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
the  gases  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  present  in  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  N ow,  singular  to  say,  what  the  electricity  has  done,  light 
can  undo,  or  vice  versa.  I  place  one  of  these  little  globes,  containing 
tlie  mixed  gases,  with  the  end  of  one  tube  underneath  the  coloured 
liquid  in  this  little  bottle,  whilst  the  other  tube  is  tightly  closed.  I 
now  turn  on  this  incandescent  light  near  the  bulb,  the  rise  of  liquid 
into  the  bulb  shows  that  the  gases  have  combined  to  that  extent, 
and  that  the  resulting  compound,  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed,  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  liquid.  The  rapidity  of  the  combination  depends 
upon  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light.  If  placed  in  sunlight,  or  even 


the  glare'  of  he  arc-light,  they  would  combine  with  explosive  rapidity, 
and  we  would  fail  to  follow  the  experiment  as  we  can  in  this  way. 
Now  this  combining  action  of  light  upon  hydrogen  and  chlorine  M 
distributed  throughout  the  spectrum  in  tin*  same  manner  a>  th<*  dis¬ 
sociating  action  upon  silver  chloride.  If  we  could  determine  the  degree 
of  one  kind  of  effect  produced  by  a  given  light,  we  would  have  deter¬ 
mined  it  for  the  other. 

I  have  selected  this  experiment,  and  have  performed  it  as  1  haw,  to 
assist  in  illustrating  one  of  the  various  methods  for  measuring  the 
actinic  intensity  of  light.  The  effect  upon  the  eye^the i  photometric 
effect,  does  not  afford  any  means  of  judging  of  actinic  effect.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  rays  that  affect  the  retina  have  feeble  actinic  effee  t .  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  the  invisible  rays  that  do  the. photographic  woi  >. 
Now  the  quality  of  sunlight  in  this  respect  varies  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to,  as  well  as  with  the  seasons,  with  meteoric  condi¬ 
tions  that  do  not  report  themselves  to  the  eye  or  to  ordinary  meteoro¬ 
logical  instruments.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to  tho>e  em¬ 
ploying  this  agency  than  some  method,  or  instrument  rather,  by  which 
actinic  intensity  of  sunlight  could  be  readily  tested  at  any  tmie. 

That  remarkable  man,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  who 
never  simply  did  a  little  and  suggested  a  great  deal  more  for  some  one 
else  to  do,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  first  used  this  fact  of  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  under  the  action  of  light  for  actinometnc 
purposes.  He  devised  an  instrument,  and  made  determinations  of 
surprising  accuracy,  and  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  long  afterwards  adopted 
his  plan  and  expanded  it  so  as  to  establish  actinometry  on  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis.  Chablhs  F.  Himes,  Ph.D.,  1  rof. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Patent  Office  appears  to  be  a  very  paying  game,  not,  I  hasten  to 
explain,  that  I  refer  to  the  patentees,  but  to  the  department,  as  a 
means  of  income.  Here  we  have  an  office  with  returns  of  a  little 
over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  making  a  profit  of  something  like 
foitv  ner  cent.  Forty  thousand  pounds  for  a  tax  on  invention  is  a 
large  sum;  one  might  hope  that  it  will  be  applied  to  some  special 
purpose,  and  not  used  to  swell  the  nations  income.  After  all, 
though,  is  it  a  tax?  The  feeling  of  pride  experienced  by  being  a 
patentee,  and  the  business  capital  to  be  made  out  of  it,  are  P^“aPS 
cheaply  bought  by  the  few  pounds  disbursed  in  the  1  atent  Ulhce. 
Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  photographer,  a  shrewd  man  of  bunra* 
-who  had  a  portentous  looking  document  framed  and  glazed  exhibited 
in  his  show-room.  If  I  remember  aright,  it  was  but  a  provisional 
protection,  which,  even  before  the  alteration  in  the  Patent  Laws,  was 
by  no  means  a  costly  affair ;  yet  the  owner  informed  me  that  the  big 
red  dangling  seal,  always  on  exhibition,  was  worth  hundreds  ot 

pounds  to  him.  .  ,  .  .  , 

If  anyone  of  my  readers  wish  to  add  to  Ins  business  importance  in 
this  manner— I  mean  by  getting,  a  patent  — perhaps  the  Simplest 
method  would  be  to  invent  or  describe  a  process  for  colouring  pho  - 
graphs  from  the  back,  and  pasting  them  on  to  glass.  This  is  usually 
patented  every  year,  and  it  is  getting  high  time  for  a  repetition  of.  the 
familiar  process.  It  is  a  safe  groove;  in  fact,  the. Patent  Office  mig 
with  advantage  keep  a  few  printed  forms  of  this  invention  on  hand,  a 

signature  only  would  be  needed  then.  ,  i;h1 

I  notice  someone  has  been  recently  taking  out  a  patent  a  little 
more  out  of  the  beaten  track,  his  design  being  for  a  chair— a  photo¬ 
graphic  chair.  The  description,  however,  reads  very  terrible .  there 
is  a  movable  back  that  will  work  back  and  forwards  as  required,  the 
movement  being  made  by  a  screw  passing,  through  a  pivoted  boss 
attached  to  the  lower  and  forked  end  of  an  iron  bar,  said  screw  being 
worked  by  a  winch  handle.  There  is  a  fearful  sound  about  all  this. 
I  am  afraid  the  patent  fees  will  be  thrown  away  except  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  above,  for  the  whole  affair  is  redo  en  o 
dentist’s  chamber.  Most  of  us  know  that  horrible  comfortable  cha  , 
which  also  can  move  back  and  forwards  at  the  will  of  the 

operator;”  and  then  - !  An  invention  like.  this,  emphasises  the 

parrot-cry  of  the  sitter,  that  photography  is  just  like  tooth 
drawing ;  ”  a  cry  that  should  now  be  abolished :  in  good  studios  thei 
is  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor  has  there  been  for  some  time  past. 
have  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  enable  every  one  caught  utteii  o 
the  words  to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  loot 
drawing,  forsooth!  This  weather  they  might  say  baking,  m  some 
studios,  with  a  greater  approach  to  truth  but  not  to  tooth-drawiu  . 

I  presume  that  it  is  through  some  delay  in  the  l  atent  offi^e  tha 
we  do  not  get  published  the  promised  method  of  Mr.  Henry  Geoig 
Day  for  correct  focussing.  He  has  discovered,  it  appears,,  that 
simple  lens  requires  adjusting  for  chemical  focus ;  and  he  thinks  n 
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discovery  “  worthy  of  the  attention  of  photographers.”  All  optical 
questions  of  the  kind  are  worthy  of  their  attention  ;  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped  that  Mr.  Day  will  give  us  a  little  more  information  of  a  similar 
nature.  That  two  and  two  make  four  would  he  a  nice  little  assertion 
to  start  with,  and  one  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  opponents,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  found  that  Mr.  Day  is  so  obliging.  lie  will  “  allow 
that  a  perfect  achromatic  lens  will  not  need  any  adjustment !” 

How  easy  it  is  to  get  tripped  when  discussing  optics ;  it  is  far 
easier  and  wiser  to  leave  them  alone  when  the  subject  is  not  well  in 
hand.  For  instance,  now,  it  was  very  interesting  to  read  all  about 
M.  Tissandier’s  balloon  ascent,  and  the  wonderful  pictures  he  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  is  only  laughable  when  we  read  that  the  camera  was 
marked  so  that,  using  a  fourteen-inch  focus  lens,  the  focus  could  be 
instantaneously  adjusted  for  any  distance  between  five  hundred  and  a 
thousand  metres.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to  put  focussing  marks  on 
one’s  camera  for  varying  distances,  between,  say,  a  quarter  or  a  half  of 
a  mile.  The  lines  so  drawn  might  do  for  a  diffraction  grating,  but 
would  be  absurd  for  marking  differences  of  foci  at  such  distances.  A 
little  more  photography,  and  a  little  less  optics  would  have  been  better. 

“  One  hundred  aucl  fifty-five  exposures  were  made.  .  .  .  There  was 
thus  an  average  result  of  nearly  nine  pictures  a-head,  no  bad  result.” 
So  reads  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.  I  am 
inclined  to  put  a  query  after  the  “  no  bad  result.”  More  pictures  and 
fewer  negatives  is  the  advice  that  might  often  be  given  on  photo¬ 
graphic  expeditions.  Those  particular  negatives  in  question  may 
have  been  pictures ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  rush  to  make  exposures  leads 
to  the  losing  sight  of  pictorial  characteristics  —  the  composition, 
lighting,  and  choosing  of  the  point  of  sight. 

We  must  remember  that  photography  now  holds  a  higher  position 
in  the  world  of  art  than  ever  it  did,  and  artists  of  the  brush  who,  as  a 
novel  writer  recently  stated,  “  sneer  at  it  publicly,  but  resort  to  its 
aid  surreptitiously,”  must  be  made  to  see  that  its  art  capabilities  are 
great ;  this  will  not  be  done  by  producing  negatives  by  the  hundred. 
Care  and  thought  should  be  bestowed  on  every  subject  before  it  is 
attempted  to  be  photographed. 

Mr.  Sawyer’s  paper,  on  the  painters  photographed,  was  very 
interesting ;  and,  as  it  is  probably  the  last  word  that  will  be  said  for 
some  time  to  come  on  the  controversy  which  I  have  alluded  to  more 
than  once,  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  for  a  moment.  His 
opinion  clearly  given,  more  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Werge  than  of 
Mr.  Bird,  is  that  Messrs.  Braun  make  use  of  new  means  for  producing 
their  photographs,  which  possess  a  distinctive  character  from  that 
cause  alone ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  more  retouch  than  the 
words  of  their  letter  suggest,  or  than  perhaps  Mr.  Bird  was  inclined 
to  admit.  The  artistic  and  photographic  sides  have  now  had  such 
good  exponents  that  one  would,  think  little  more  remained  to  be  said 
by  outsiders  except  as  the  result  of  guess  work. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  seen  in  the  Art  Journal,  which  Art  periodical, 
continuing  in  the  new  enterprising  line  it  has  of  late  marked  out  for 
itself,  positively  has  an  article  in  its  columns  devoted  entirely  to 
photography.  In  Knapsach  Photography  the  reader  is  advised  by 
an  old  hand  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  when  he  contemplates 
attempting  something  in  the  shape  of  photography  away  from  home. 
The  writer  gives  some  very  good  advice,  and  I  am  quite  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  apparatus.  Though  I  have  every  respect 
for  the  photographer  who  takes  excellent  photographs  with  a  “  two- 
guinea  set,”  and  would  not  hesitate  myself  to  take  a  photograph  with 
nothing  but  a  spectacle-lens  and  a  cigar-box,  I  must  say  I  do  prefer  a 

good  camera  made  by  - -  or  - ,  and  a  first-class  symmetrical 

or  rectilinear  lens  or  two.  There  is  great  comfort  in  working  under 
such  conditions.  The  best  use  for  the  cigar-box  is  to  enclose  a  few 
choice  cigars,  and  for  spectacle  lenses  abridge  one’s  nose,  or  someone 
else’s.  Free  Lange. 

- - 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUKE8  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  SOLUTIONS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.] 

Amateur  photographers  are,  as  you  know,  largely  derived  from  those  j 
classes  in  which  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  of  capacity  are  seldom 
used,  particularly  the  apothecaries’  weight  and  fluid  measure,  while  many 
of  those  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
weights  and  measures  which  they  daily  use. 

Such  being  the  case  I  will  proceed  without  further  preface  or  apology 
to  bring  before  your  notice  those  points  which  I  consider  to  have  a  useful 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  photography,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  as  such  requires  to  be  treated  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision. 

To  begin  with  weights  : — Two  systems  of  weights  are  in  use  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer — English  and  French,  the  English  being  probably  the  most 
complicated  and  irregular  system  in  existence,  as  a  glance  at  any  school 
table-book  will  show.  Scientific  men  of  all  nations  have  already  recognised 
the  advantage  of  the  French  system,  and  use  it  almost  exclusively. 


Firstly,  the  material  of  which  weights  are  made  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
important  consideration.  It  should  not  be  brittle,  or  they  would  chip  and 
break,  and  it  must  not  be  soft,  or  they  will  suffer  loss  by  friction  or 
scratching.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  weights  should  never  be  cleaned  ex¬ 
cept  by  immersion  in  warm  water  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  fingers  or 
an  old  soft  tooth-brush,  in  fact,  they  should  never  require  it.  If  the 
material  is  too  light  the  heavier  weights  would  be  inconveniently  large, 
and  if  too  dense  the  small  weights  will  not  be  easy  to  handle.  It  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere  perceptibly,  either  dry  or  moist,  or  the 
value  of  the  weights  will  vary  either  from  absorbing  or  parting  with  their 
moisture,  &c.  Some  substances  are  readily  oxidisable  or  otherwise  un¬ 
fitted  for  making  weights.  For  large  weights  iron  may  be  used,  but 
should  be  coated  with  Brunswick  black  or  stove  varnish,  when  the  weight 
of  the  varnish  may  be  neglected,  but  it  should  never  exceed  one  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  weight  upon  which  it  is  used.  A  coat  of  black-lead  is 
preferable.  Brass  is  better  for  the  medium-sized  weights  and  platinum  for 
the  smaller  ones,  while  aluminium  serves  best  for  the  smallest  on  account 
of  its  low  specific  gravity.  The  small  amount  of  oxidation  on  brass 
weights  does  not  appreciably  affect  their  weight  even  for  accurate  purposes. 

Secondly,  the  form  of  weights  is  worthy  of  attention  : — For  the  larger 
ones  of  iron  the  usual  form  is  that  of  a  frustrum  of  a  square  pyramid,  with 
a  ring  fixed  on  the  smaller  end,  while  brass  weights  are  usually  made  to 
form  a  series  of  conical  frustra,  each  one,  except  the  smallest  of  the  set, 
having  a  hollow  base  to  receive  the  lesser  end  of  the  next  smaller  of  the 
series.  A  better  plan,  where  compactness  is  not  essential,  is  to  have 
them  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  diameter  being  made  equal  to  the  height. 

For  weights  below  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  four  drams  avoirdupois, 
and  for  all  below  one  ounce  apothecaries’  weight,  and  for  all  metric 
weights  below  one  gramme,  sheet  brass  may  be  employed ;  thick  for  those 
from  one  ounce  to  one  drachm,  and  thin  for  the  smaller  ones.  If  weights, 
are  required  below  one  grain  or  one  decigramme  respectively  they  should 
be  made  of  aluminium  wire.  Weights  from  sixty  grains  down  to  ten 
grains  may  be  made  by  cutting  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet  brass,  and  turning 
up  one  end  for  laying  hold  by. 

The  best  form  of  weights  from  ten  grains  down  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain, 
or  from  one  gramme  to  one  centigramme  is  that  known  as  “  angular,” 
the  larger  of  these  weights  are  cut  or  stamped  out  of  squares  of  sheet  brass 
in  such  shapes  that  the  number  of  straight  bars  indicates  the  number  of 
grains  or  decigrammes,  the  decimals  of  a  grain,  and  the  centigrammes  are 
made  of  fine  brass  or  aluminium  wire  of  the  same  form. 

Thirdly,  the  marking  of  weights : — Iron  weights  usually  have  their 
value  cast  on  them,  in  making,  in  relief,  and  brass  weights  plain  large 
figures  cut  or  stamped  on  them  ;  the  smaller  weights  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  important  that  no  imnecessary  marks  be  placed  on  weights 
particularly  a  small  one.  The  inspector’s  stamp  of  verification  should  be 
small  and  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  mark  of  value.  The  sets 
of  weights  mentioned  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  which  run 
in  tens,  have  series  of  1,  2,  5,  for  measures  of  capacity  and  metric 
weights,  but  this  series  is  not  adapted  for  use;  other  series  have  1,  2,  8,  5, 
and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  while  the  sets  of  grain  weights  in  common  use  have 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  the  avoirdupois  sets  usually  run  J,  1,  2,  4,  8,  ounces, 
and  1,  2,  4,  7,  14,  28,  and  56  pounds.  Small  weights  should  not  be 
handled,  but  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  tipped  with  bone  or  ivory, 
and  slightly  curved  at  the  points.  I  must  particularly  request  you  all  to 
follow  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  in  writing  dram  or  dr.  only  for  the 
avoirdupois  dram  of  27 •  3  grains,  and  drachm,  or  the  symbol  (5)  only  for 
the  apothecaries  drachm  of  sixty  grains,  also,  oz.  only  for  the  avoirdupois 
ounce  of  437-5  grains,  and  lb.  for  the  pound  of  sixteen  ounces,  reserving 
the  symbol  (5)  for  the  ounce  apothecaries  or  troy  of  480  grains  and  the 
barred  lb  exclusively,  for  the  troy  pound  of  gxij  Confusion  is  introduced 
into  the  developing  formula  of  the  Britannia  and  other  plates,  by  putting 
dram  for  the  drachm  of  sixty  grains. 

While  on  the  subject  of  weights,  a  few  remarks  on  the  balance  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  For  the  ordinary  amateur,  a  small  pah  of  dispensing 
scales  with  large  glass  pans  and  silk  cords  are  best,  avoiding  metals  as 
being  liable  to  chemical  action  from  the  substances  weighed.  Scales 
should  be  always  cleaned  before  putting  away  in  the  box,  particularly  so 
after  weighing  corrosive  or  deliquescent  substances. 

Measures. — As  various  photographic  chemicals  attack  metals,  <te.,  all 
measures  should  be  made  of  glass,  which  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  contents  to  be  seen. 

The  English  fluid  measures  used  by  photographers  are  the  drop  or 
minim,  the  fluid  drachm  of  sixty  minims,  the  fluid  ounce  of  eight 
drachms,  the  pint  of  twenty  fluid  ounces,  and  the  gallon  of  eight  pints. 
The  usual  capacities  of  English  measures  are  52,  5L  q2>  oL  5IO,  520,  g40, 
and  of  French  measures  50,  100,  500,  1000  cubic  centimetres. 

At  the  upper  surface  of  a  liquid,  three  distinct  zones  will  be  seen,  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  upper  zone  is  the  highest  point  to  which  the  liquid 
rises  by  virtue  of  its  capillary  adhesion  to  the  glass,  below  this  is  a  daxk 
zone,  and  immediately  below  this  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  centre  of  the  dark  zone  is 
the  point  which  should  coincide  with  the  line  of  graduation  of  the 
measure. 

I  may  here  point  out  an  error  of  expression  which  is  very  common,  even 
among  the  educated  classes,  e.  g.  J  drachms  and  14  pints,  which  when 
the  order  of  the  words  is  altered  to  three  fourths  of  a  drachm  and  one 
pints  and  a  half,  becomes  palpably  absurd, 
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Measures  may  be  verified  or  solutions  made  of  a  definite  strength  with¬ 
out  measure,  by  weighing.  ,  _  fiv,n . 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  completed  solution  is  not  known,  first 
balance  the  bottle  or  vessel  on  the  scales  ;  then  weigh  in  water  one  ounce 
avoirdupois  for  each  fluid  ounce ;  then  place  the  vessel  upon  a,  level  table 
and  put  labels  on,  so  that  the  top  of  the  label  shall  be  level  with  the  dark 
zone  of  the  liquid ;  empty  the  water  out,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  the 

If  liquids,  especially  corrosive  ones,  are  found  to  run  down  the  outside 
of  the  measure  from  the  lip  after  pouring,  a  little  hard  grease,  bees- wax, 
paraffine  wax,  or  even  vaseline  in  cold  weather,  may  be  smeared  inside  t  le 
lip.  This  will  effectually  prevent  the  evil ;  or,  if  this  measure  is 
objectionable,  hold  a  glass  rod  against  the  lip,  for  the  liquid  to  run  down. 

Remembering  that  for  alkalis  or  strong  acids  grease  will  be  decom¬ 
posed,  and  bees- wax  by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  paraffine  wax  is 
best,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  either  acids  (strong  or  dilute)  or  alkalis, 
too  hard  to  use  alone,  mix  the  paraffine  with  vaseline  to  a  suitable  con¬ 
sistence.  A  mere  trace,  just  enough  to  cover  the  glass,  will  suffice.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposing  graduated  glass  measures,  especially 
thick  ones,  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  either  heat  or  cold,  e.  g.  by 
pouring  hot  water  into  a  cold  measure  or  very  cold  water  into  a  hot  one, 
or  diluting  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  in  them,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  crack 
along  the  line  of  graduation.  _  , 

The  marking  of  glass  measures  is  done  in  various  ways  :  etching 
with  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  gives  a  transparent  mark.  Etching 
with  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  gives  a  translucent  mark. 
“Cutting”  or  grinding  with  a  sharp  edged  emery  wheel.  With  a 
diamond.  By  the  sand  blast. 

An  amateur  photographer  should  possess  at  least  two  measures.  It 
English,  a  small  one  with  minims,  and  a  half-pint  or  pint  measure ;  if 
French,  one  of  50  or  100  c.c.  divided  into  half  centimeter  cubes,  and  a 
litre  measure  divided  at  each  10  c.c.  There  are  other  kinds,  of  measure 
to  be  described  besides  those  of  weight  and  volume,  but  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  more  than  mention  them.. 

Measures  of  length. — Used  in  expressing  diameter  of  stops,  focal 
length,  <£c. : — 

1  Inch  =  2-589954  cm.  1  Centimetre  =  0-8937079  inch. 

1  Foot  =  30-479  cm.  1  Decimetre  =  0-4724495  foot. 

1  Yard  =  0-9143834  metre.  1  Metre  =-  1-0936331  yard. 

Measures  of  area. — Used  in  expressing  sizes  of  plates,  landscapes,  &c. 
Measure  of  time.— For  length  of  exposure  of  negatives,  prints,  Ac. 
Measure  of  temperature.— For  heat  of  plate-making-  baths  and  other 
purposes.  Angular  measure. — Required  in  certain  optical  measurements. 
Measure  of  actinism. — To  indicate  length  of  exposure,  &c. 

It  now  remains  to  show  how  calculations  may  be  most,  easily  made 
from  English  to  French  measures  and  vice  versa.  For  this  purpose  I 

give  a  short  table  of  the  most  useful  factors  :  -  Weight 

Grammes.  of  w£ter. 

1  lb.  avoir.  =  16  oz.  avoir.  =7000  grains  =  453-5  =5  A  16. 

1  kilogramme  =  2-20462  lb.  avoir.  =  lb.  2  oz.  3  gr.  119-848  =  1000  =1  litre 

1  oz.  avoir.  =  4.37 '5  grains  =0 "91146  oz.  troy  =  4 8"3495— §  fl  1. 

1  oz.  troy  =480  grains  =1"09737  oz.  avoir.  =  31-1002=31  lc.e. 

1  grain  =  0-06479  gramme.  1  gramme  =  15-432348  grains. 

Minims. 

=  9600 
=  16911 


Cub.  Cent. 

1  pint =3  fl  20  =  567  "92 

1-761  „  =5fl  35-22  =1000 


5fl  i 
3  fl  l 

1  minim  = 
1  gr.  meas.  = 
3H  0-2817  = 


Grain  Measures. 

-  8750 

=  15432 -348  =1  litre.- 

='  437-5 
=  54  "6875 

=  0-91146 

=  1 

15-432348  =  0-035225fl. 


Now  if  170-097  c.c.  contain  the  above  quantities,  rejecting  the  decimal- 

100  c.c.  will  contain  : — 

t,  28-3495  x  100 
Of  Pyro 


28-3405  =  480 

3-459  =  60 

0-0591583  = 

0-06479  =  U09714 

1-  =  17 

1  Grain  per  5  fl  =  2-2857  gramme  per  litre. 

1  Gramme  per  litre  =  0-4375  grain  per  5  fl. 

As  an  example,  to  show  the  use  of  this  table,  I  will  work  out  in  full 
the  Britannia  formula  into  metric  weights  and  measures.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  point  out  an  error  in  the  printed  form,  in  which  the  dram  is  printed 
for  drachm,  and  this  error  is  common  to  other  makes  of  plates.  The 
Britannia  formula,  as  published  (the  above  error  being  corrected)  is  as 
follows: —  No  1. — Stock  Solution. 

Pyrogallol  .  ^  1  oz. 

Ammonium  bromide .  C00  gr. 

Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42)  .  20  minims. 

Water  to  make  .  0  5  A- 

No.  2. 

•880  Ammonia  .  3  A.  3. 

Water  to  make  . .  5  A-  20. 

No.  3. 

No.  1  .  5  A.  1. 

Water  to  make  . . .  o  A-  20. 

Here,  by  factors  taken  from  the  table,  No.  1 : — 

1  oz.  avoir.  Pyro  =  28*3495  x  1  oz.  =  28-3495  grammes. 

600  gr.  Am.  Br.  =  0-06479  x  600  gr.  -  38-874 
20  min.  Nitric  Acid  0  059158  x  20  mins.  =  1-18316  cent,  cubes. 

6  3  A.  Water  =  28‘3495  x  C  5  fl,  =  170-097  „ 


Of  Ammonia  Bromide 
Of  Nitric  Acid 


=  16-676  grammes  in  100  c.c. 
=  22-867  grammes  in  100  c.c. 


.  =  -069597  c.c.  in  100  c.c. 


Th 


Here,  taking  factors,  as  before  : — 

3  3  Ammonia  =  3-549 
3  20  Water—  =  28-3495  x 
solution  will  therefore  contain, — 

Of  Ammonia  IQ  6 17  -  100  _  j -88l  c.c.  in  100  0  > 


3  =  10-647 
20  =  565-96 


c.c. 

e.c. 


No.  1 


566 

No.  3. 

3  fl  1  )  taken  as  cent,  cubes  f 


5  c.c. 
{  100  c.c. 


16-676  grammes 
22-867  „ 

0  696  cent,  cubes. 
100 

1-877  „ 

100 


5 

100 


Water  to  make  3  fl  20  )  x  x 
The  Britannia  formula  thus  becomes  : — 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  oz.  avoir. 

Ammonium  bromide  . . .  600  gr. 

Nitric  acid .  20  min. 

Water  to  make  .  6  3  A 

No.  2. 

■880  ammonia .  3  3  A 

Water  to  make  .  20  5  A 

No.  3. 

No.  1 . 1  5  A 

Water  to  make .  20  3  A 

This  form  should  be  put  on  each  bottle,  with  the  quantities  required  to 
exactly  fill  the  bottle  up  to  the  neck,  and  also  entered  in  the  note-book, 
which  should  he  an  indispensable  article  in  every  day  use. 

Accurate  measurements  of  drops  and  fractions  of  drops  may  be  made 
by  diluting  1  e.c.  to  100  with  water,  and  measuring  100  times  the 
quantity. 

Notice  that  nitric  acid  of  1-42  specific  gravity  (the  usual  strength)  con¬ 
tains  only  70  per  cent,  real  acid,  HN03,  corresponding  to  -60  per  cent, 
nitric  anhydride,  N2  05 ;  and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  weight  of  the  above 
20  minims  of  acid,  we  may  calculate  it  thus  : — 

20  minims  (  =  0  94146  x  20)  =  18-2292  grain  measures,  and  this  x 
the  sp.  gr.  1-42  gives  18-2292  x  1-42  =  25-885  grains  =  weight  of 
20  minims  nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1-42. 

And  ^ "  ~~Tob  ~~  =  181195  8ra^ns  as  °I  re{1  nitric  ac*^> 

H  N03,  which  is  contained  in  the  20  minims. 

Finally,  if  I  have  encouraged  even  a  few  photographers  to  discard  the 
British  weights  and  measures  in  favour  of  the  French,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  done  a  service  to  the  country  at  large,  and  I  strongly  advise  those 
commencing  to  use  the  metric  system  only.  G.  M.  Jones. 


atoutemixiratg  press. 

KNAPSACK  PHOTOGRAPHY* 
Instantaneous  photography  possesses  a  fascination  all  its  own,  and 
one  need  go  no  farther  than  the  shop  windows  of  smoky  old  London 
to  mark  the  perfection  to  which  this  branch  of  the  art  has  arrived. 
The  spirit  of  the  explorer  entices  one  into  strange  localities,  and  a  man 
must  be  singularly  destitute  of  savoir  faire  if  he  does  not  contrive  to 
fire  a  shot  or  two  at  the  natives  in  unconscious  and  unconventional 
attitudes.  Once  wandering  in  the  black  country,  I  came  suddenly 
across  a  party  of  workmen.  I  prepared  cunningly  and  quietly  to 
immortalise  their  dusky  forms,  and  was  amused  and  discomfited  to 
find  that  they  were  of  the  feminine  gender,  dressed  like  men,  with 
hare  heads,  and  occupied  in  severe  and  most  masculine  toil,  vigorously 
pushing  the  tips  laden  with  coal  and  iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the 
canal  boats ;  hut  in  spite  of  bashfulness  I  contrived  to  take  a  capital 

group  of  the  swarthy  beauties.  .  , 

A  photograph  of  an  express  train  in  motion  brings  borne  the  marvels 
of  this  instantaneous  work.  Beginners  are  accused  of  purchasing  an 
apparatus  and  starting  to  make  a  first  attempt  on  the  “  T  lying  lmtch- 
man”  or  the  “  Wild  Irishman.”  However  this  may  he,  as  an  old  hand,  1 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  last  autumn.  I  was  at  Penmaenmawr, 
in  North  Wales,  and  the  Irish  mail  passed  our  garden  daily;  4  selected 
a  brio-lit,  clear  morning,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  and  interesting, 
eveiw  carriage  coming  out  sharp.  The  train  was  going  about  torty- 
*  Concluded  from  page  476. 
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five  miles  an  hour,  though  the  photograph  from  which  our  first 
engraving*  is  taken  scarcely  gives  the  impression  of  this  high  rate  of 
speed,  the  cloud  of  dust  following  being  almost  the  only  indication  of 
movement. 

A  wide  field  for  instantaneous  work  is  in  the  animal  world. 
Sympathy  with  the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  brute  creation  should 
be  possessed  or  acquired*,  while  good  temper  and  the  most  philosophical 
patience  are  essential.  Untrammelled  grace  of  pose,  subtle  life  and 
vigour,  perfect  freedom,  and  characteristic  beauty,  are  to  be  found  in 
highest  measure  only  among  animals,  though  truly  the  labour  is  no 
sinecure.  In  the  photograph  for  the  second  illustration  presented  to 
the  reader  I  expended  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  trying  to  cajole  the 
collie  dog  on  the  left  to  sit  facing  the  cats.  Over  and  over  again  I 
turned  him  round  vi  et  armis,  but  he  invariably  resumed  his  original 
position  before  I  could  get  back  to  the  camera  and  expose  the  plate. 
Photographs  combining  landscape  with  animals  give  the  manipulator 
immense  pleasure,  and  are  almost  universally  admired ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  instantaneous  method,  which  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  furthers  the  cause  of  true  art. 

In  portraiture  there  is  an  extraordinary  fascination,  and  all 
beginners  fall  victims  to  the  human  interest  sooner  or  later ;  but 
single  figures,  at  any  rate,  are  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  wyll  be 
eschewed  by  the  wise  amateur.  When  we  consider  how  seldom 
people  are  thoroughly  pleased  with  professional  portraits,  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  outsiders  have  no  shadow  of  chance  ?  The  professional 
has  every  advantage  that  time,  place,  and  special  experience  can  give, 
and  yet  his  failures  are  many  and  his  successes  comparatively  few. 

Groups  may  be  undertaken  with  less  diffidence.  Each  person 
fancies  that  individually  they  have  come  out  frights,  but  that  “  all  the 
others  ”  are  excellent  likenesses.  By  judicious  and  picturesque 
adjuncts  an  agreeable  result  may  be  achieved,  and  groups  are 
undeniably  charming  souvenirs  of  country-house  visits  or  travelling 
friends.  And  in  respect  of  portraiture  generally,  let  us  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies.  Turning  over  old  albums,  one  shudders  at  the 
monstrosities  which  a  few  years  ago  were  hailed  as  miracles  of 
science.  The  unnatural  pose,  the  crude  outlines,  the  heavy,  hard 
shadows,  conspired  to  transform  our  best  beloved  into  veritable 
caricatures.  Want  of  permanence  was  their  one  redeeming  quality, 
and  those  archaic  efforts  have  mercifully  faded  away.  But  now  that 
results  are  lasting,  it  behoves  us  to  put  forth  all  our  powers.  First- 
class  photography  is  not  the  simple  pastime  our  friends  innocently 
imagine.  Delicacy  of  manipulation,  constant  care,  scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  are  essential ;  a  knowledge  of  composition  and 
drawing  are  very  necessary,  and  as  colour  is  beyond  our  grasp,  we 
must  ail  the  more  study  light  and  shade  and  varied  effects. 

But  the  worker  in  our  great  city  labours  under  disadvantages.  The 
light  is  frequently  non-actinic,  even  when  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it 
appears  good  and  clear.  After  rain  and  when  a  high  wind  is  blowing 
are  favourable  conditions  for  these  instantaneous  views.  The  streets, 
with  their  ever-shifting  human  tide,  are  replete  with  interest,  and 
the  Thames  between  bridges,  though  difficult  of  access,  is  highly 
picturesque.  Unfortunately  the  sketcher  and  photographer,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost,  proves  an  irresistible  target  to  the  street  arab ;  and  for 
stone  and  mud  throwing  a  bridge  is  too  good  a  coigne  of  vantage  to  be 
neglected.  We  all  know  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  a  crowd 
forms :  their  insatiable  curiosity  and  eager  interest  in  the  most  trivial 
obstruction.  A  camera  excites  this  irritating  tendency  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  often  causes  the  amateur,  not  thoroughly  case-hardened, 
to  relinquish  a  long-planned  attempt.  But  eventually  determination 
conquers,  and  with  a  rapid  lens,  a  trustworthy  “  shutter,”  and  quick 
plates,  original  and  excellent  results  may  be  produced.  Rotten-row, 
in  the  season,  is  striking,  though  difficult  to  render  effectively;  and  to 
photograph  in  any  park  in  London,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission.  We  may  triumph  over  these  and  other  difficulties,  but  a 
rural  neighbourhood,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  whirl  and  smoke 
of  the  metropolis,  is  certainly  superior.  The  rambler  must  be  prepared 
to  endure  failure,  disappointment,  fatigue,  and  even  ridicule  :  but  let 
him  take  heart,  perseverance  will  be  rewarded. 

Yi  ithin  the  limits  of  an  article  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  the  pleasures  of  an  open-air  life.  The  freedom,  the  un¬ 
conventionality,  the  shifting  scene,  the  absence  of  care,  the  ever-fresh 
beauty,  imparts  a  new  zest  to  existence. 

In  our  illustration  (which,  like  the  others,  is  from  one  of  my  photo¬ 
graphs)  a  steam-launch  or  barge  is  seen  lying  snakewise  along  the 
bank.  This  eccentric  vessel  is  seventy  feet  long  and  only  seven  feet 
broad,  but  she  contains  ample  accommodation  for  a  snug^onhe  earree. 
For  artist  or  photographer  there  can  be  no  more  agreeable  method  of 
travel,  and  for  many  years  1  have  each  summer  passed  several  happy 
weeks  on  board.  We  have  steamed  via  the  rivers  and  canals  to  all 

*  The  article  is  illustrated  with  various  subjects. 


parts  of  England,  from  Liverpool  in  the  north  to  Guildford  in  the 
south,  passing  through  the  centre  of  industries  teeming  with  a  dense 
population,  such  as  the  grim  “  black  country”  of  Staffordshire,  or  the 
salt  district”  of  Cheshire,  but  returning  with  filial  devotion  to  the 
bosom  of  Father  Thames,  to  enjoy  the  mundane  life  and  gaiety  of 
Henley  Regatta.  Nor  do  we  confine  our  peregrinations  to  our  native 
soil.  Twice  has  our  floating  home  been  towed  across  the  silver  streak, 
and  we  have  cruised  in  I  lolland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 

Luxuriously  steaming  through  the  Continent,  with  a  sublime  in¬ 
difference  to  hotels,  trains,  and  time-tables,  I  have  been  blessed  with 
special  opportunities,  and  have  obtained  numbers  of  photographs; 
not  the  least  interesting  in  my  collection  being  the  crowds  on  the 
bank  that  invariably  collect  to  gaze  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
pleasure  boat  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  distance 
covered  in  the  course  of  a  week  is  a  great  advantage,  as  one  has  the 
choice  of  varied  scenery  and  strange  specimens  of  humanity.  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  the  natives,  though  sometimes  uncouth,  are  good- 
natured  and  civil,  and  I  trust  we  may  have  bestowed  as  much  interest 
and  amusement  as  we  derived. 

All  mankind  cannot  follow  our  righteous  example  and  turn  bargees, 
but  the  particular  method  of  locomotion  signifies  little.  The  spirit 
and  aim  of  the  wanderer  is  of  the  first  importance.  Primed  with  a 
love  of  nature  and  reverence  for  Art,  with  zeal  for  work  and  philo¬ 
sophical  endurance  of  petty  annoyance,  with  a  gay  heart  and  an  eve 
trained  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  he  will  derive  pleasure, 
profit  and  happiness,  whether  his  tour  be  undertaken  in  a  steam 
yacht,  on  a  camel’s  back,  on  the  saddle  of  a  tricycle,  in  the  car  of 
a  balloon,  or  even  on  trustworthy  “ shanks’  pony.”  A.  Berens. 

- - - — - 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  8917. — “Apparatus  for  Coating  Photographic  Plates  or  Paper."  B.  J. 
Edwards. — Dated  July  23,  1885. 

No.  8938. — “  Photographic  Printing  Apparatus.”  C.  D.  Dursford. — Dated 
July  24,  1885. 

No.  8791. — “  Folding  Lamp  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  W.  J.  La xc \stkr. 
— Dated  July  25,  1885. 

No.  9018.— “Box  for  Developing  and  Fixing  Photographic  Dry  Plates.'' 
J.  Burke. — Dated  July  27,  1885. 

No.  8955. — “Machine  for  Varnishing  Paper.”  (I.  Newsom. — Doted  Ju’y 
24,  1885. 

No.  8870. — “Instrument  for  Establishing  the  Refractive  Errors  of  the  Eye." 
W.  Curry  and  J.  F.  Pickard. — Dated  July  24.  1885. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  10,394. — “Ventilating  Glass  Houses.”  Charles  Lawrexce. — Dot'd  ./„/</ 
21,  1884. 

No.  14,457.  —  “  Actinometer.”  C.  Greek  and  L.  Vari.ey  Fridge,  128. 
Colniore-row,  Birmingham. — Dated  Xovember  1.  1884. 

No.  4528. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  F.  Stax  ley,  5,  Great  Turnstile, 
London. — Dated  April  13,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Foldixg  Cameras. 

No.  12,389.  Josiah  THOMAS  Chapmax,  98,  Albert-square,  Manchester, 
Manufacturer  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  and  Thomas  Scott,  50,  The 
Park,  Eccles,  Builder. — September  15,  1884. 

Our  invention  relates  to  folding  photographic  cameras,  and  has  for  its  principal 
object  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  same.  The  hinged  part,  which  turns 
down  or  outward  to  constitute  the  base  of  the  camera,  as  is  usual  in  ordinary 
forms  of  the  folding  camera,  is  connected  with  the  side  frame  or  with  each  side 
of  the  frame  by  means  of  a  double-slotted  link,  which  is  mounted  upon  studs 
which  can  be  tightened  by  means  of  nuts.  The  front  is  secured  in  the  required 
position  by  means  of  hooked  catches,  which  pass  below  the  projecting  edges  of 
metal  slides  or  parts  to  which  the  front  is  secured,  or  which  enter  undercut 
slots  in  the  base.  These  catches  loosen  their  hold  when  the  front  is  turned  out 
of  its  square  position,  and  tighten  when  the  front  is  turned  into  the  square 
position,  so  that  screws  or  other  ordinary  fastenings  are  not  required.  In  some 
or  in  all  eases  the  part  to  which  the  front  is  immediately  secured  is  fitted  t<> 
slide  in  or  on  the  base,  so  that  the  camera  can  be  extended  in  length  beyond 
the  end  of  the  base,  the  said  part  being  actuated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  move¬ 
ment,  which  also  furnishes  means  for  adjustment.  The  frame  to  which  the 
glass  screen  is  hinged  is  secured  to  the  camera  by  means  of  catches  which 
engage  with  studs,  either  at  the  top  and  bottom  or  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
camera,  according  as  an  upright  or  horizontal  picture  is  required,  but  we  do 
not  confine  ourselves  to  this  construction,  nor  to  the  combination  of  the  dotted 
link  or  links  with  the  means  for  securing  the  camera  front  in  position. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventors  claim 1.  The  combination  of  parts  forming  the  complete 
camera,  constructed,  fitted,  aud  acting  substantially  as  and  feu-  the  purpose- 
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set  forth.  2.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  double- slotted  link  for  connecting 
the  body  with  the  hinged  base-board.  3.  In  a  photographic  camera,  the  trout 
adjustable  upon  the  baseboard  or  upon  a  slide  therein,  and  arranged  to  be 
tightly  held  thereon  when  brought  into  the  square  position,  and  to  become 
loose  and  to  disengage  when  turned  into  a  diagonal  position. 


itttttfngjS  of  ^octette#. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


August  3  .  N otts  . 

,,  3  .  Blackburn . 

4  .  Sheffield . 

,,  4  .  Halifax  . 

>t  4  .  Bolton  Club  . 

4  . i  Glossop  Dale . . . 

>t  4  .  Burton-on.Trenfc  .., 

’’  5  .  Photographic  Club 


Benevolent . 

North  Staffordshire  .... 

Derby  . ..... 

London  and  Provincial . 
Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Leeds  . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 


Place  of  Meeting. 

Institute,  9,  Shakespeare-street. 
Committee  Room. 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq.,  Glossop 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E .  C. 
181,  Alders  gate-street. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

Free  Library. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  one  of  the  technical  meetings  of  the  above  Society, 
which  are  carried  on  monthly  during  the  autumn  months,  at  Pall  Mall  Last, 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  was  the  best  way  of  mounting  photographic 
prints  of  not  less  than  whole-plate  size,  the  difficulties  being  less  with  plates  oi 
smaller  dimensions.  He  had  found  it  difficult,  with  but  one  pair  ot  hands,  to 
spread  large  prints  evenly  and  in  proper  place  over  the  mounting  card.  An 
old-fashioned  way  of  getting  the  prints  evenly  damp  was  to  put  layers  of  wet 
ones  between  layers  of  dry  ones,  and  to  keep  them  under  heavy  pressure  until 
all  contained  an  even  amount  of  moisture.  His  mounting  solution  was  ho  : 1 
Nelson’s  gelatine,  strength  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  warm  wa-er.  He 
found  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  small  air-bubbles,  and  he  began 
the  mounting  by  laying  one  edge  of  the  paper  in  a  straight  line  along  the  card 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  the  better  plan  was  to  hold  the  paper  by  diagonal 
corners  when  placing  it  on  the  mount,  and  that  the  mounting  solution  stated 
was  difficult  to  use  in  any  but  hot  weather,  especially  in  shifting  the  position 
of  the  print  if  it  chanced  at  first  to  be  a  little  out  of  place.  A  good  plan  was 
to  take  a  piue  board,  to  damp  it  with  a  sponge,  to  lay  the  print  face  down¬ 
wards  on  the  wet  board,  then  to  apply  the  adhesive  solution  to  the  back.  I  lie 
print  would  then  not  curl,  and  the  adhesive  solution  could  not  get  to  its  lace  ; 
the  board  must  be  washed  with  the  sponge  before  the  next  print  was  laid  on. 

He  used  starch  for  mounting.  _  .  ,  ,  ,, 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  professional  mounters  always  used  glue,  but  they 

worked  in  a  warm  room.  . 

Mra  Cowan  responded  that  glue  was  best  should  it  ever  be  necessaiy  to 
separate  the  print  from  the  mount  without  spoiling  either. 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  it  was  working  in  a  wrong  direction  to  wet  the  print 
before  mounting,  because  it  curved  the  boards ;  Marion’s  sold  a  mounting 
solution,  by  the  use  of  which  the  prints  were  kept  tolerably  dry  during  the 

The  Chairman  said  that  Marion’s  solution  smelt  like  indiarubber  in  benzole, 
and  the  prints  smelt  for  a  long  time  after  its  use. 

Mr  Leon  Warnfrkf.  remarked  that  indiarubber  turned  the  phonograph 
yellow  and  became  brittle  from  oxidation  in  four  or  five  years.  He  used  heat- 
inade  dextrine  for  mounting  ;  not  the  more  ordinary  acid  dextrine,  which  was 
verv  bad  for  the  purpose,  and  would  injure  the  prints.  He  made  the  dextrine 
into  a  doiu'h  with  glycerine,  taking  care  not  to  add  enough  glycerine  to  make 
the  dough  feel  sticky;  next  lie  added  a  very  little  water,  enough  to  form  it 
into  a  stiff  paste ;  he  then  added  alcohol,  and  to  work  this  in  took  time,  and 
was  a  nasty  part  of  the  operation,  which  discouraged  some  who  began  to  try 
the  process.  He  could  not  remember  the  exact  proportions,  but  they  had  been 
published  in  the  photographic  annuals.  The  stock  thus  made  would  keep  a 
long  time.  If,  after  standing  for  months,  it  grew  mouldy  on  the  top  the  under 

part  was  quite  good.  ,  . .  ... 

Mr.  A.  Simpler  thought  that  the  glycerine  would  prevent  the  mountant 

from  ever  drying.  ,,  ,  m 

Mr  Wahnerke  said  that  it  dried,  nevertheless,  do  keep  gelatine  films 
flexible  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  add  glycerine  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
the  weight  of  the  gelatine,  yet  the  films  appeared  dry  enough.  A  point  m 
favour  of  glycerine  was  that  it  had  a  preservative  action  upon  organic 
^stances. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  Government  used  dextrine  exclusively  for 
the  backs  of  postage  stamps.  ... 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  found  it  invariably  advantageous  to  mix  glycerine  with 
gum  to  prevent  subsequent  cracking. 

Mr.  Wahnerke  said  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  more  than  usual 
true  scale  in  a  print  he  backed  it  with  the  dextrine  solution,  then  let  it  dry  to 
shrink  to  its  former  dimensions  ;  he  next  slightly  damped  the  mount,  put  the 
print  on  it,  and  ran  the  two  through  the  wringing  machine  used  in  household 
washing  operations.  . 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  that  was  called  “dry  mounting.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  way  of  mounting  prints,  and  they  would  never  cockle 
when  the  card  was  damped. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  had  found  that  if  everything,  print,  mount,  and  all,  was 


thoroughly  and  equally  wet  at  the  time  of  mounting  the  pi  tun-  would  dry 
perfectly  fiat;  an  unequal  amount  of  dryness  caused  tin-  curving  ProlesKiouAl 
mountants  of  large  prints  always  had  an  assistant,  so  that  two  pairs  ol  hands 
were  at  work,  and  the  middle  of  the  print  was  made  to  touch  the  mount  first. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  in  the  mounting  of  large  tracings  bj  engineers  tba 
mount  was  inclined,  so  that  at  starting  the  print  and  mount  were  inclined  to 
each  other,  thus,  A.  The  upper  edge  of  the  tracing  could  thus  be  first  affixed 
in  a  straight  line  without  the  wet  tracing  messing  the  rest  ot  the  card,  and  tut 
by  bit  it  could  be  affixed  by  downward  mechanical  manipulations. 

Mr.  A.  Spiller  thought  that  a  very  good  plan.  _ 

Mr.  Ince  wanted  to  know  how  to  mount  gelatine  prints  dried  upon  glass 
without  injuring  their  gloss. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  one  way  was  to  mount  them  oil  very  thin  card 
while  they  were  upon  the  glass.  Another  way  was  not  to  dry  them  upon  g  •>" 
at  all,  but  when  they  were  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  to  ruu  them  several  times 
over  through  a  burnisher  ;  they  would  then  acquire  a  tine  gloss. 

Mr.  Ince  remarked  that  large  burnishers  were  expensive  lor  amateurs. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  Messrs.  Marion  denied  that  their  mountant  contained 

indiarubber.  .  .......  ... 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  it  to  consist  of  gelatine  or  starch  dissolved  in  spirit. 

Mr  Shew  exhibited  some  double-combination  lenses  designed  by  .Mr.  I  raz- 
mowski,  of  Paris;  he  said  that  they  were  of  new  manufacture,  small  in  size, 
and  would  do  extraordinary  work;  they  gave  good  perspective  without 
dwarfing  objects;  the  back  focus  of  the  lens  lor  5x4  plates  was  tliree-and-a- 

quarter  inches.  . 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  they  must  necessarily  be  slow,  llicir  mounts  weie  ^ 

very  heavy  and  of  cast  brass.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  e  .  _ 

Mr  Wvrnerke  remarked  that  nobody  wanted  to  know  the  back  focus  1  a 
lens  ;  he  found  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  mentioned  was  about  four 
inches.  He  knew  the  designer  of  the  lenses,  who  was  a  very  clever  Parisian 
optician.  The  lenses  covered  an  extraordinarily  large  plate. 

Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Bedford,  after  examining  several  ol  tlie  lenses,  said 

that  with  their  largest  aperture  they  worked  at  from  7  to  Jp. 

The  Chairman  said  that  their  angle  of  view  was  about  76  ,  and  that  they 
gave  very  even  illumination  all  over  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  their  fianges  were  heavy. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  July  23,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,— Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman 

1 1  Mr^W.  E.  Debenham  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Strength  of  the  Hypo  Bath  foe 

Gelatine  Negatives  [see  page  485],  .  _  .  ,,  „  .  .1 

Mr.  Debenham,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  the  time  of  soaking  ol  eacli 
of  his  plates  in  water  was  three  minutes  in  every  case. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  variations  in  the  hardness  ot  the  gelatines  would  l»e 

likely  to  affect  the  results.  .  .  ,  _ 

Mr  Debenham  replied  that  such  variations  might  do  so.  Ihe  bromide 
plates  were  made  with  fresh  gelatine,  that  in  the  iodide  plates  was  not  so 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  tried  somewhat  similar  experiments  with 
practically  the  same  results  as  Mr.  Debenham.  The  plates  containing  iodide 
were  long  in  fixing  in  weak  solutions.  The  time  of  the  preliminary  soaking  ot 
each  of  his  experimental  plates  in  water  was  three  minutes. 

Mr  A  L  Henderson  had  soaked  half  an  exposed  plate  in  water  tor  nail  an 
hour 'before' developing  it,  then  the  two  halves,  when  developed,  were  put  into 
one  dish  containing  the  fixing  solution  he  had  m  ordinary  use  in  his  studio. 
The  half  which  had  been  least  soaked  began  to  develope  first,  but  soon  tlie 
other  caught  up  to  it  and  reached  tlie  same  stage  of  fixing.  A  boiled  emulsion 
containing  iodide  would  fix  much  faster  than  an  ammonia  emulsion  containing 

the  same  amount  of  iodide.  ,  . 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.E. ,  thought  that  m  a  boiled  emulsion  the  iodide  sank 
to  the  bottom  and  did  not  reach  tiie  plate  at  all.  , 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  that  such  was  not  the  case  m  the  experiment  lie 

had  instanced.  .  „  „  .  .  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  the  difference  in  time  of  fixing  might  be  due  to 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  particles,  which  in  a  boiled  emulsion  would  be 
smaller  and  expose  more  surface  in  the  aggregate  to  the  fixing  solution.  Be 
thought  that  his  plates  contained  all  tlie  intended  proportion  ol  iodide. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  Mr.  T.  Bolas  had  stated  that  in  the  presence  oi  a 
laro'e  excess  of  bromide  some  of  the  iodide  was  converted  into  bromide ;  he 
(Mr.  Burton)  did  not  know  this  by  personal  experiment,  but  Mr.  Bolas  was  a 

”°Mr.a  Henderson  exhibited  a  negative  witli  a  broad  transparent  mark  all 
round  it  near  the  margin,  and  explained  that  it  was  due  to  an  imperlectly- 
washed  emulsion  ;  in  drying,  the  salts  were  expelled  from  the  extreme  edges  ot 

^Mr.  Burton  had  had  the  same  defect  in  some  plates,  and  had  been  unable 

to  account  for  the  facts.  _  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,,  •  Af 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  some  negatives  taken  by  lnm  during  the  \  lsit  oi 
the  Association,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  to  Eynesford,  Kent.  They  were  . 
remarkably  free  from  halation,  owing  to  tlieir  having  been  coated  on  tlie  oach. 
with  collodion  in  which  aurine  had  been  dissolved. 

Mr.  Wellington  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints  from  negatives  taken  at  i 

EjMn*BuRTON  said  that  Mr.  York  had  spoken  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  certain  American  plates  over  views  taken  with  a  drop 
shutter  and  a  Jtt  lens.  He  then  exhibited  a  riverside  view,  taken  under  the  , 
same  conditions' upon  an  English  plate  of  commercial  make  ;  the  detail  m  the 
black  woodwork  of  a  pier  in  the  foreground  came  out  fully.  He  hud -  tnea 
some  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  chloride  plates  for  transparencies ;  they  worked  well  at 
first,  but  spoiled  with  five  months’  keeping. 
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Mr.  Debenham  said  that  it  was  probably  due  to  impurities  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  All  plates  would  suffer  at  the  edge  if  sulphur  got  at  them. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  stated  that  such  was  the  case.  In  an  impure  atmosphere 
they  should  be  kept  face  to  face,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  them  in  contact 
everywhere  with  the  gelatine  films. 

Mr.  Wellington  had  found  that  slow  bromide  plates  “went”  with  keeping 
much  like  chloride  plates. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bkiginshaw  exhibited  a  negative  which  had  frilled  only  where 
there  was  a  dark  deposit  of  silver,  but  nowhere  in  the  shadows,  where  there 
was  much  unreduced  bromide. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  had  once  experimented  with  Professor  Stebbing’s 
gelatine  films,  and  found  that  they  were  much  tougher,  and  would  bear  a 
tearing  strain  better  where  covered  with  much  reduced  silver  than  in  the  more 
unaltered  parts.  There  was  evidently  a  difference  of  tension  of  the  wet  gelatine 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  photographic  image.  He  had  noticed  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  strength  after  the  fixing  operations,  while  the  films  were  still  wet. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  outdoor  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the 
2oth  instant,  at  Hampstead  Heath.  Notwithstanding  the  excessively  hot  day, 
there  was  a  better  attendance  of  members  and  friends  than  for  several  years 
past,  and  on  this  occasion  the  meeting  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  this  meeting  was  that  the 
majority  of  the  company  were  provided  with  cameras,  a  most  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  at  these  gatherings  of  the  South  London  Society.  « 

After  a  pleasant  afternoon  had  been  spent  upon  the  Heath  the  company 
assembled  at  the  Bull  and  Bush  Hotel,  where  a  substantial  tea  was  awaiting. 
After  tea  an  adjournment  was  made  to  a  picturesque  and  retired  part  of  the 
Heath,  where  several  photographs  of  the  company  were  taken,  most  of  those 
who  had  brought  cameras  having  reserved  plates  for  the  occasion.  This 
brought  a  very  successful  meeting  to  a  termination. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  July  23,  at  the  Technical 
School,  Bridge-street. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.C.S., 
Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  election 
of  members  was  proceeded  with,  after  which  Mr.  B.  Karleese,  leader  of  the  last 
excursion  to  Guy’s  Cliff  and  Warwick,  read  his  report,  in  which  he  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  of  the  excursion  on  the  fine  weather  they  were  favoured 
with  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  that  day.  The  party  numbered 
seventeen. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  was  next  called  upon  to  give  his  paper  on  Weights  and 
Measures  and  the  Malang  of  Solutions  [see  page  491], 

This  to  photographers  is  an  essential  part,  and  Mr.  Jones  gave  many  useful 
hints  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  paper. 

Prints  of  the  last  excursion  were  next  laid  upon  the  table  for  inspection  by 
the  members,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

- ♦ - 

©omgpontrence. 


DEFINITION  OF  AN  AMATEUR, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Suppose  I  take  shares  in  a,  a  bank;  h,  a  brewery;  c,  a 
steamship  company ;  and  d,  a  mine  :  query,  am  I,  therefore,  a,  a  profes¬ 
sional  banker  ;  b,  a  brewer ;  c,  a  mariner;  and  d,  a  miner?  Most  plainly 
and  certainly  no.  Then  most  plainly  and  certainly  I  am  no  professional 
photographer  if  I  take  shares  in  the  new  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  Limited. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  J.  L.  M‘C. 

July  25,  1885.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  H.  V.  Macdona,  in  his  letter  of  July  20th,  printed  in 
your  columns  last  week,  seems  very  successfully  to  have  shirked  answering 
my  question  of  the  previous  week,  though  he  rushes  with  great  —  perhaps 
characteristic — impetuosity  to  the  charge. 

First,  he  opines  I  ought  to  have  signed  my  name  to  my  query,  and  in 
this  I  fail  to  follow  or  agree  .with  him.  Assertions,  and  specially  personal 
■  assertions,  ought  certainly  to  be  accredited  by  the  asserter’s  name,  but 
what  a  simple  and  general  question  can  gain  in  weight  —  if  a  question  can 
be  said  to  have  weight  —  by  having  a  name  appended  to  it  will  cost  Mr. 
Macdona  some  trouble  to  show,  I  think. 

Mr.  Macdona  proceeds  to  say  that  he  “would  think  it  hard  lines’]  if 
certain  things  were  to  happen,  but  I  fear  his  feelings  have  little  to  do  with 
the  matter,  whether  his  feelings  be  justified  or  the  reverse.  My  question 
is,  “Are  shareholders  in  a  commercial  photographic  concern  bond  fide 
xmateurs  or  not ;  and  if  they  are  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?”  I  see 
Mr.  Macdona’s  drift,  and  I  sympathise  with  him,  but  a  line  must  be  drawn 
5r  confusion  will  prevail. — I  am,  yours.  &c.,  A  Real  Amateur. 

July  27,  1885. 


THE  “  WOODBURYTYPE  ”  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  very  unwilling  to  occupy  any  portion  of  your  space 
vith  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  Woodburytype 


process,  but  Mr.  Woodbury’s  letter,  in  your  last,  leaves  me  no  alternative 
but  to  reply,  or  else  accept  his  version  of  its  origin,  which  excludes  me 
almost  altogether,  and  does  not  coincide  with  facts.  I  therefore  feel  com¬ 
pelled,  very  much  against  my  inclination,  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  uphold  the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the 
invention  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  mind,  as  given  in  the  placard  criticised  by 
Mr.  Woodbury.  It  may  be  that  it  is  incorrect.  The  thing  I  wish  to 
point  out,  and  that  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Woodbury  will  admit,  is,  that  I  invented 
the  process  as  well  as  he.  When  I  say  it,  I  mean  the  process  of  printing 
mechanically  from  an  intaglio  with  coloured  gelatine  ink. 

Just  as  Mr.  Woodbury  says  in  reference  to  fixing  the  prints:  “  I  give 
the  palm  to  Mr.  Swan  so  I  say  in  reference  to  the  production  of  the 
intaglio  by  pressure,  I  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Woodbury.  But  in  the 
invention  of  the  essential  principle  of  the  process,  if  he  is  not  inclined  to 
yield  the  palm  to  me,  neither  can  I,  in  that  respect,  yield  the  palm  to 
him.  I  claim  to  be  at  least  an  original  inventor  of  this  process. 

A3  evidence  of  my  title  to  that  position  I  refer  to  the  first  publication 
of  the  process  in  the  Photographic  News  for  October  16th,  1864.  Mr. 
Woodbury  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23rd,  1864,  that  is  three  weeks  before  this  publication,  but  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  provisional  specification  of  the  patent 
(and  that  is  the  only  description  of  the  invention,  protected  by  it,  existing 
at  that  time  or  for  some  months  after),  will  find,  that  the  process  of  plant¬ 
ing  with  coloured  gelatine  upon  paper,  is  not  mentioned  in  it  at  all,  and, 
that,  therefore  the  account  of  the  process  in  the  Photographic  News,  in 
which  my  position  in  relation  to  the  invention  is  correctly  stated,  is  the 
first  publication,  and  not  the  patent  to  which  Mr.  Woodbury  refers  as  if  it 
were  the  first  publication. 

Regretting  very  sincerely  the  necessity  for  troubling  you. — I  am,  your3, 
&c.  J.  W.  Swan. 

Lauriston,  Bromley,  Kent,  July  26,  1885. 


TESTING  GUNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  I  saw  an  account  of  some  experiments 
recently  tried  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  with  a  view  to  testing  the  practicability 
of  photographing  the  interior  of  guns. 

As  the  possibility  (or  otherwise)  of  taking  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  a 
muzzle-loading  gun  (such  as  you  assert  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  the 
test)  from  the  breech  end  is  a  feat  in  our  art  with  which  I  am  un¬ 
acquainted,  and  one  which  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  your  numerous 
readers,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  you  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  experiments. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Roland  Allen. 

July  25th,  1885. 

[The  paragraph  in  question  is  one  that  has  “  gone  the  rounds  ”  of 
the  papers,  and  contains  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the 
subject. — Eds.] 

HYDROKIN  ONE  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  a  few  words  (I  hope  last  words)  in  relation  to 
my  article  on  hydrokinone  to  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  last  impression  but  one  of  the  Journal. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  methylated  spirit,  we  use  it  in  the  household 
and  I  have  now  and  then  used  that  to  make  up  the  hydrokinone.  I 
should  say  that  as  we  use  it  rather  largely  we  order  half-a-dozen  bottles 
at  a  time.  Hitherto  I,  having  noticed  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
several  bottles,  have  always  chosen  the  whitest-looking  spirit,  but  on  the 
occasion,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  article,  I  must  have  used  the  spirit 
without  looking  to  see  of  what  colour  it  was.  However,  the  result  was 
this,  at  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  hydrokinone  would  not  dissolve ;  but 
after  considerable  shaking  up  the  hydrokinone  appeared  to  have  increased 
in  bulk ;  this  roused  my  suspicions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  spirit,  and  I 
made  inquiries  at  the  photographic  warehouse  where  I  make  my  pur¬ 
chases,  and  their  explanation  I  embodied  in  my  article.  I  did  not  throw 
away  this  mixture,  but  with  a  determination  to  see  if  I  could  make  any¬ 
thing  of  it  I  persistently  filtered  it,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  a  bright 
clear  liquid,  and  as  good  a  developer  as  if  made  with  the  “  pure  "  spirit. 

While  writing  I  may  just  trespass  a  little  further  on  your  space  to  say 
that  I  have  just  returned  from  a  hot  walk  to  oblige  an  old  friend  by  taking 
the  outside  of  the  Home  where  she  is  Lady  Superior.  I  took  two  negatives 
with  Dallmeyer’s  Iaa  wide-angle,  one  drop-shutter,  stop  -j-G,  and  the 
other  2  seconds  exposure,  stop  .  They  both  developed  well  without  any 
precautions  against  the  great  heat,  the  longer  exposed  one  giving  a  blue- 
black  negative,  and  the  shorter  exposure  a  reddish  negative,  details  being 
out  in  both. 

As  to  Mr.  Boldens  “  reply  ”  (!)  I  do  not  care  to  waste  time  over  it,  but  there 
are  two  words  in  his  letter  that  characterise  the  whole — “  fancy  and 
“  fallacies.”  It  is  full  of  both,  not  excepting  the  tartaric  acid  paragraph, 
but  he  has  indulged  his  “  fancy  ”  in  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  him,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  in  writing  in  the  spirit  he  has  done.  He,  no  doubt, 
is  gratified,  and  so  am  I — by  my  success. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  b.e  [e°i Mtonito  tha/tlie 

more  than  one  who  has  aimed  at  the  u  necessity  ”  for  use 

fixing  and  toning  baths  I  have  recom  developer  and  for  the 

with  hydrokinone:  they  can  be  used  after  any  ^  ^  1  knoW,  with 
prints  from  any  negative,  and  like  1  ^  rp  p  M.  Ingall. 

any  make  of  plate.  QV 

Greenhithe ,  Kent,  July  27,  188o. 


iExdjattcie  Column. 


.  offers  ?— Address, 

Manx  tripod  for  lialf-plate  camera,  not  long  new  ,  what 
r  Morton-Day,  7,  Sea  View,  Eastbourne.  , 

For  "  sale  or  exchange,  one  whole-  and  one  |„””ate-street, 

make,  with  double  backs.— Address,  H.  Browning,  i-  , 

Large  portrait  lens  by  Lerebour,  fourteen-inch  ^ne.— Address,  Fry’ 

would  exchange  for  microscope  ot  equal  second-hand 

body-rest,  and  a  new 

Wanted,  a  good  bellows  camera  with  double  slides,  mneuu 
adjustment.—  Address,  W.  Fox,  Sandbacli. 

l ...  r\ _  1  91  s,  Q1  o  m 


To  value  of  £8  10s. -Address,  1’hoto,  ob,  iNorioiK-xuw  ,  d 

For  exchange,  rich  interior  background,  about  8  x  /,  ^  P^j  T1 ^changed. 

Will  exchange  an  optical  lantern,  fitted  for 

E&r.  «“**'*»'“'• 

for  10x8  glass  bath,  in  pine  case,  with  f'PffLround^aootl’os 
half-plate  French  lens,  stile  and  fence  (Marion  s  8  X  /  backs 
ew/  Wanted,  good’wbole-plate  camera  with  two  or  n  o  e  doubhi  bad,  . 
Other  things  to  offer. -Address,  H.  Redshaw,  Bourne  « 

Will  exchange  rustic  window,  seven  feet  by  four  ieet,  sbi])  s  ’  g  Jakj  Qn’ 

Seavey  background  (outdoor),  eight  teet  by  seven  it,  t  1  d  reCent 

food  portable  half-plate  camera,  or  size  larger  double  backs,  o  -  e 
Address,  Charles  William  Appleyabd,  Photographer,  Miall  sti eet, 

I  have  a  12  x  10  burnisher,  by  Roek,  cost  £4  recently  ;  will  exchange  lot  a  800'^ 
hackerouJd '  by  Seavey.  I  have  also  a  serviceable  chair,  headrest,  suitable 
for  invalids  or  children  ;  will  take  in  exchange  a  studio  cabinet  camera  ( >ox 
prtaolile)  if  hi  tor  condition  and  complete). -Address,  An  Studio,  Bng- 

Wauted  ahalf-plate  folding  tourist  camera  in  exchange  for  a  splendid  lot  ot 
Thr  BmTisH  JOUBSil.  op  Photoohaphy  (well  bound  ,  a  t  perfect  and  in 
Sndition,  for  the  years  1874-75-76-77-78-79,  weigh  twenty-four 
pounds  Whole-plate  short-focus  view  lens  wanted  ;  good  exchange  offered. 
—Address,  E.  Ellis,  17,  Trinity-street,  Ryde. 


i  huee  —  1  The  prints  are  cemented  in  optical  contact  with  the  glus-  by 
"  means  ofg*elatine.-2.  Weareuot  aware  of  any  Ann  who  undertake  that 
S  of  work.  We  believe  there  was  once,  but  we  have  beard  nothing  <4 

_  themlatdy^  photo-crayon  picture  must  be  very  mudi  thinner 

than  a  collodSansfer. 1  Your  failure  arises  from  your  making  the  image 
too  dense.  Anything  but  the  thinnest  possible  image  is  worthless  M  I 

photo-crayon.  ,  ...» 

a  r>  t  _The  greater  the  sensitiveness  you  aim  for  the  more  care  you  must 
b‘ exercise  in  aS  the  operations  of  making  the  plates.  More  skill  and 

are  requisite  in  making  exceedingly  sensitive  emulsion  than  that  "hicli  is  oul> 

moderately  rapid.  ,  ...  „ 

R  CIunn  — The  sulphocyanides  never  came  into  general  use  as  fixing  agents 
fSrilv'er  printe- they  were  found  in  practice  to  noeeee.  no  advantage  onr 
With  all  ,t»  faults  “typo/  m  pr«t.oe,  »  till 

the  best  fixing  agent.  .  ,  .  ..  ,  , 

Tv  4  Fix  —The  snots  proceed  from  small  metallic  particles  in  the  body  papei. 

cure  another  make  of  paper. 

H  q  B  -No  work  is  published  on  the  subject.  All  the  information  that  ha, 
be®  published  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns. 
details  of  the  Stannotype  process  were  given  m  a  senes  of  ai  titles  win 
appeared  in  our  volume  for  last  year. 

Cor  Caroli —You  had  better  procure  a  copy  of  Hunts  Aftnntal-  «j  Phot<>- 
•rravh v  or  some  other  old  work  on  the  subject.  We  are  afraid  out  riders 
woul A  not  be  obliged  by  our  taking  up  valuable  space  to  describe  old  and 
obsolete  processes.  Other  portraits  will  follow  m  due  course, 
u  rbtivt  To  c-ood  perspective  the  lens  should  not  be  less  than  mteen 
"iS^d^cSffocuelmLill  be  about  «-l»eba*  With^of^ 
focus  the  camera  should  he  fitted  with  a  swing  back,  both  vertically 
horizontally.  Most  modern  studio  cameras  of  this  size  aie  so  fitted. 

wt  ci  Qv»frptfnq  Thpru  is  no  novelty  in  producing  i%  crystoleum  }>ict u  1  <  on 
W.  S.  feYMONDS  -Tliere  s  o  noiea)  1  *  lmt  that  the  method 

patentable.  .  ,  , 

r  r  i  Vours  is  contrary  to  the  general  experience.  As  a  rule,  the  p>m- 
J"  oa'llic  acid  -'ives  the  greater  amount  of  brilliancy.  Try  another  sample  ot 
vivnwillie  acid  and  at  the  same  time  try  some  other  collodion.  It  the  p>ro 
iiTofatMttl.cn  the  collodion  is  not  a  citable  variety  for  your  purpose.- 
2  It  is  not  legal,  though  we  believe  it  is  frequently  done. 
r  Tr-RNFR  —We  are  not  aware  if  anyone  supplies  gelatine  emulsion  as  an 
article  of ‘commerce  in  the  same  manner  as  collodio-broniide  used  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  some  years  hack.  We  very  much  doubt  if  any  of  the  leading  dry-plate 

fOT 

g  a  waS' U  "fo  brown  Z,  Try  the  eject  of  a  very  much  longer  expo- 
sure  than  you  have  been  giving  hitherto. 


Photogr aphic  Club.— The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  ineetiug  ot  this 

Mists  is %er.  1Lmh!5  (AuguTsroutdo^  meeting 

will  lie  held  at  Uxbridge.  Trains  from  Bishops-road,  10.6  a.m. 


Enters  to  (Eomgponttents. 

Photographs  Registered  :—  ■  .  ,  r„ 

William  Pankhurst  Marsh,  Norfolk  Cottage,  Bognor.—  Instantaneous  1  holo- 
graph  of  The  “  Ulcers”  Lightship  to, ken  from  a  helseg  f  slung  boat  while 

( Alfred  Rushton,  Wharncliffe,  GreeiihithB.—Phot<maphs  ffthe  Yacht 
'  -‘Mnss  Rose”  leaving  Ramsgate  Harbour ,  and  the  \,a cht  Champion 

entering  Ramsgate  Harbour. 

Thomas  P.  Taylor,  77,  Witton-street,  Northwich.  —  Photograph  of  J.  1. 

Brunner.  ,  ,  ,,  , 

Powder.  —  As  a  matter  of  course  any  process  analogous  to  the  powder  oi 

dusting-on  may  be  utilised  for  the  pin  pose. 

S  \  Wilson. — Strengthen  the  sensitising  bath  to  at  least  seventy  grains  to 
'  ’  the  ounce.  Nothing  less  than  this  strength  is  suitable  lor  so  heavily-salted 

W  \  i  ter  H  uuus  -  The  appearance  of  which  you  complain  is  frilling.  Yon  are 
fortunate  Yu  never  liavinj  experienced  it  before  during  hot  weather.  V*  the 
alum  bath  for  all  negatives.  ^  „  - 

O.  O.— If  your  ready-sensitised  paper  changes  to  a  brown dmt  after  keeping  to 
few  days  only  it  is  certainly  an  inferior  sample,  and  should  he  exchanged. 
We Yrefof  course,  assuming  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  light  or  to  noxious 

w  u _ ifllie  “  celchritv”  approved  of  the  portrait,  and  accepted  two  dozen 

prints  for  her  ?2.  fo"you  to  publisl!  the  picture  she  has  now  no  ngh 
!o  demand  that  it  shall  be  withdrawn.  It  w  unreasonable.  We  express  this 
opinion  from  your  version  of  the  affair.  There  may  be  two  sides  to  the 
question. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  July  29, 1885. 
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SOME  MINOR  ADVANTAGES  OF  PAPER  AS  A 
SUPPORT  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  paper 
negatives,  we  have  recently  shown  how  glass  may  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  dispensed  with  as  the  negative  support,  and  that  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  results 
obtained.  We  may  supplement  those  articles,  by  pointing  out 
one  or  two  directions  in  which  we  may  look  in  the  full  expec¬ 
tation  of  finding  paper  decidedly  superior  to  glass. 

First  and  foremost,  in  the  matter  of  retouching,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  paper  surface  for  working  in  pencil,  crayon,  or 
colour,  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  it  can  be  hoped  to  attain 
upon  glass,  however  carefully  the  surface  may  be  prepared.  A 
paper  negative  may  indeed  be  said  to  combine  in  itself  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  negative  image,  as  well  as  the  papier  mineral 
backing  introduced  some  years  ago  by  M.  Lambert,  as  the 
basis  of  the  artistic  after-work  applied  to  his  negatives.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  class  of  work  can  be  applied,  from  the  finest 
pencil  touch  to  the  roughest  crayon  rubbings,  or  even  tints  of 
liquid  colour;  and  moreover  that,  if  necessary,  these  may  be 
put  on  to  either  side  of  the  negative. 

To  the  professional  retoucher  this  advantage  may  not  be  of 
high  moment,  since  he  is  able  to  produce  all  the  effects  he  may 
desire  in  the  ordinary  manner  upon  a  varnished  or  unvarnished 
glass  negative.  But  to  the  amateur  or  inexperienced  worker 
with  the  pencil  or  brush  the  difference  will  be  more  than  appre¬ 
ciable  ;  while,  more  especially  in  landscape  work,  the  paper 
surface  gives  the  power  of  producing  effects  which  it  would  be 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  upon  glass.  For  instance,  how  fre¬ 
quently  do  we  find  negatives,  both  portrait  and  landscape,  which 
from  under-exposure  or  possibly  under-development,  are  deficient 
in  printing  density  in  parts,  though  all  the  detail  may  be  present. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  pencilling,  or  otherwise 
strengthening  the  weaker  details,  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
upon  glass  even  in  experienced  hands,  but  upon  paper  it  be¬ 
comes  comparatively  easy. 

Take  as  an  example  a  class  of  negative  with  which  amateurs 
especially  are  too  familiar,  an  under-exposed  portrait  taken  in 
an  ordinary  room.  Here  we  shall  have  the  contrasts  in  the 
lighting  too  strong,  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  especially 
suffering  from  want  of  density.  Now,  to  apply  by  means  of  the 
pencil  or  otherwise,  on  a  glass  negative,  the  requisite  amount 
of  work  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  would  be  to  the  amateur  simply 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  perform  even  decently ;  though 
on  paper  he  may  execute  what  may  be  a  passable  compromise 
if  it  be  not  a  highly  artistic  result.  Such  a  case,  however,  is 
an  extraordinary  one  that  few  would  attempt  to  treat,  but  in 
instances  where  but  a  slight  amount  of  work  is  necessary,  as  in 


softening  a  shadow  or  removing  freckles,  a  moderate  degree  of 
intelligence  will  suffice  to  do  what  is  required. 

But  it  is  in  landscape  work  where  the  amateur  will  find 
himself  in  a  position  to  better  utilise  the  resources  which 
paper  negatives  place  within  his  reach.  Whether  it  be  in 
strengthening  feeble  details  by  pencilling  over  the  faint  image 
which  serves  as  a  guide,  or  in  lightening  heavy  shadows  by 
means  of  a  broad  even  wash  of  colour,  or  by  rubbing  in  with  a 
stump,  or  again,  in  “sharpening”  foliage  which  has  moved 
during  exposure  by  touching  it  up  with  a  fine  pencil,  whatever 
may  be  the  effect  aimed  at,  it  will  be  gained  more  easily  and 
perhaps  more  completely  on  paper  than  on  glass.  Clouds  may 
be  easily  worked  into  a  thin  sky,  with  a  stump  and  powdered 
crayon  or  plumbago ;  or  if  it  be  desired  to  print  in  clouds  from 
a  separate  negative  the  original  sky  is  far  more  readily  “  masked  ” 
out  from  a  paper  than  from  a  glass  negative,  inasmuch  as  the 
fabric  itself  can  be  worked  upon  directly  instead  of  applying 
paper  masks,  cotton  wool,  and  similar  expedients. 

Another  means  of  improving  or  modifying  negatives  which 
paper  affords  is  useful,  though  it  requires  more  care  and  skill 
than  the  foregoing.  We  allude  to  the  local  or  partial  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  image  for  purposes  either  of  intensification  or  re¬ 
duction.  Local  treatment  of  glass  negatives  is,  as  all  are 
aware,  extremely  difficult ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  developed 
image  it  can  scarcely  be  called  practicable.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  it  is  p  ssible,  by  various  devices,  to  modify 
the  action  of  the  solut'on  on  certain  parts  of  the  film;  but 
when  the  image  is  once  formed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  satis¬ 
factorily  treat  it  in  parts  only  with  any  of  the  intensifying 
or  reducing  agents  in  ordinary  use.  With  paper,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  applying  the  solutions  to  the  back  of  the  negative, 
and  allowing  them  to  act  through  the  paper,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  perform  local  intensification  or  reduction,  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  showing  any  sharp  lines  to  betray  the  use  of 
the  brush.  The  pap>er,  in  fact,  appears  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
“  vignetting”  influence,  and,  by  softening  the  edges  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  brush,  blends  the  effect  of  the  latter  into  the 
surrounding  portions  of  the  picture  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  the  sophistication. 

In  the  same  category  of  operations  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  removal  of  unsuitable  or  defective  backgrounds,  or  similar 
objects  from  the  pficture.  By  judicious  treatment  of  the  piarts 
to  be  deleted  with  the  cyanide  and  iodine  mixture,  or  any 
similar  preparation,  the  image  on  those  parts  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  white  paper  left  upon  which 
to  transfer  another  negative,  or  to  be  worked  up  with  the  pencil, 
stump),  or  brush. 

The  best  means  to  employ  for  this  purpose  is,  we  think,  the 
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chloride  of  copper  bleaching  method,  as,  should  the  first  treat¬ 
ment  be  not  satisfactory  the  original  image  may  be  restored  and 
the  work  commenced  afresh.  For  instance,  suppose  we  desire 
to  remove  an  obtrusive  or  unsuitable  background  from  a  por¬ 
trait,  we  proceed  by  carefully  going  over,  on  the  back  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  with  a  brush  and  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  the 
parts  it  is  desired  to  remove.  The  image  disappears,  or  nearly 
so,  and  if  the  outline  of  the  figure  be  found  to  be  perfect,  all  that 
remains  is  to  pass  the  negative  through  the  hypo  bath  and 
wash  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If,  however,  the  figure  should 
have  ^.been  encroached  upon,  or  the  outline  be  ragged  and 
irregular,  the  image  is  washed  well  and  treated  with  ferrous- 
oxalate  or  alkaline  pyro,  when  the  bleached  portions  will  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition,  and  the  operations  can  be 
recommenced. 

A  final  advantage,  one  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Warnerke  in 
connection  with  his  flexible  tissue,  is  found  in  the  ease  with 
which  combination  negatives  can  be  made  by  simply  super¬ 
posing  the  two  or  more  negatives  to  be  combined,  and  while 
in  contact  cutting  out  the  various  portions  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors.  The  separate  parts  of  the  compound  picture  are 
then  fitted  together  like  a  child’s  puzzle,  and  if  carefully  printed 
under  tissue  paper  will  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  junction. 
These  are  perhaps  but  a  few  of  the  minor  advantages  possessed 
by  paper,  but  no  doubt  others  will  suggest  themselves. 

* - — - - 

RECOVERING  GOLD  FROM  OLD  TONING  BATHS 
BY  AMATEURS. 

The  expenditure  made  by  amateur  photographers  for  chloride 
of  gold  is  rarely  compensated  for  in  the  number  of  pictures 
actually  toned.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  remark  was 
recently  made  in  our  presence,  by  a  photographic  chemist,  that, 
as  a  rule,  amateurs  put  far  more  gold  down  the  sink  than  they 
do  on  their  pictures,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  too 
many  instances,  this  assertion  is  not  without  foundation. 

If  an  amateur  makes  up  a  new  bath  each  time  he  requires  one, 
it  is  rarely  that  sufficient  pictures  are  toned  to  exhaust  it  of  the 
whole  of  its  gold.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bath  which  will  keep, 
like  the  acetate,  for  example,  be  employed,  then,  it  frequently 
happens,  when  it  is  required  for  use,  although  it  is  known  to  con¬ 
tain  an  ample  proportion  of  gold,  that  it  fails  to  tone.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  it  is  customary  to  add  more  gold ;  yet,  still,  the 
bath  often  resolutely  refuses  to  tone,  and,  in  the  end,  -it  is  thrown 
away  and  fresh  prepared.  Again,  a  stock  solution,  when  once 
it  has  been  used,  is  always  prone  to  deposit  the  gold,  spon¬ 
taneously,  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bottle,  particularly 
if  it  be  exposed  to  light.  All  this  means  a  considerable  waste 
of  a  very  expensive  material,  unless  some  means  be  adopted  for 
its  recovery. 

Many  amateurs,  and  others  who  work  on  a  small  scale, 
imagine  that  it  will  not  pay  to  recover  the  noble  metal  from 
old,  or  spoilt,  toning  solutions.  This  would  often  be  correct  if 
the  charges  of  a  refiner,  and  assayer,  had  to  be  incurred,  or 
much  valuable  time  expended  on  the  operation.  But  this  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  as  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  recover  the 
whole  of  the  gold — or  rather  convert  it  into  chloride  for  future 
use, — and  that,  too,  without  having  recourse  to  a  refiner,  or  even 
a  furnace,  or  indeed  any  special  appliances  whatever.  Here  is 
the  method : — 

The  old  solution  is  poured  into  a  Winchester  quart  bottle, 
and  a  little  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  added ;  it  is  then 
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vigorously  shaken  and  set  aside.  By  the  time  the  next  addition 
of  waste  bath  has  to  be  made  the  precipitato  thrown  down  by 
the  iron  will  have  subsided  compactly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  The  supernatent  fluid  is  then  poured  off— not  too 
closely  for  fear  of  waste — and  the  next  lot  added,  together  with 
a  little  more  of  the  iron  solution,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time. 
A  stock  bottle  of  iron  solution  should  always  be  kept  ready  for 
use.  The  strength  of  this  is  immaterial ;  four  or  five  ounces 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  an 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  makes  a  good  stock  solution ; 
and  this  quantity  will  last  for  a  long  time.  From  thirty  to 
sixty  minims  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  gold  likely  to 
exist  in  an  amateur’s  “used-up”  toning  bath.  This  is  really 
all  the  trouble  involved  in  the  “saving”  part  of  the  operations. 
Now  for  the  method  of  recovery. 

When  sufficient  residue  has  collected  to  make  it  worth 
dealing  with  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  glass  flask. 
If  there  is,  and  probably  there  will  bo,  a  deposit  of  metal  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottle,  half  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid,  mixed  with 
two  and  a  half  of  hydrochloric,  are  introduced.  This  will 
speedily  act  upon  the  deposit,  which  will  become  detached 
from  the  bottle  and  partially  dissolved.  It  is  then  added  to 
that  already  in  the  flask,  together  with  a  little  of  the  iron 
solution.  The  residue  is  now  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water,  until  the  latter  show’s  no  acidity  when  testod  with  bluo 
litmus  paper.  Our  residue  consists  of  metallic  gold,  silver, 
probably  some  oxide  or  iron,  and  other  extraneous  matter — 
mostly  fibres  of  paper  detached  from  the  prints  during  the 
toning.  It  is  now  drained  closely,  and  a  little  nitric  acid  —  an 
ounce  or  two — added.  As  this  will,  probably,  cause  consider¬ 
able  effervesceuce,  it  must  be  added  gradually,  to  avoid  waste. 
After  the  effervescence  has  ceased  the  flask  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  gas  flame.  This  will 
dissolve  out  the  metallic  silver  and  iron,  or  whatever  other 
metal  may  be  present,  except  the  gold,  as  well  as  considerably 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  residue  generally. 

After  the  flask  has  cooled,  and  the  residue  subsided,  the  clear 
liquid  is  poured  off,  and  added  to  the  silver  residues,  if  they  be 
saved.  It  is  then  washed  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water, 
until  it  no  longer  reddens  litmus  paper.  The  precipitate, 
which  now  consists  principally  of  gold,  is  closely  drained,  and 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid — one  part  of  nitric  and  five  of  hydro¬ 
chloric — added,  and  the  wdiole  boiled  for  several  minutes. 
The  flask  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  contents  is  then 
filtered  through  paper,  placed  in  a  small  funnel,  into  a  clean 
flask.  Tw’o  or  three  ounces  of  distilled  water  are  now  passed 
through  the  filter  to  wash  out  all  the  gold,  and  thus  avoid 
waste. 

We  have  now  got  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  which 
might  be  neutralised  and  used  for  toning  purposes  without 
further  treatment.  How’ever,  as  it  is  somewdiat  impure,  and 
exceedingly  acid,  and,  furthermore,  is  of  indefinite  strength, 
it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  metal  and  redissolve  it ;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  operation  is  simple,  and  involves  very  little 
trouble.  A  filtered  solution  of  the  acid  protosulphate  of  iron 
is  dropped  in  so  long  as  it  causes  a  precipitate.  This  pre¬ 
cipitate,  wdiich  is  now  pure  metallic  gold,  is  washed  with 
distilled  water  until  the  latter  no  longer  reddens  litmus 
paper.  It  is  then  drained  and  emptied  into  an  evaporating 
dish — a  small  china  saucer  answers  the  purpose  quite  as  well — 
and  dried  on  a  sand-bath,  or  in  the  kitchen  oven.  By  this  time 
it  is  not  unlikely  the  novice  will  feel  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the,  apparently,  small  quantity  of  metal  obtained.  How- 
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ever,  let  him  not  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  its  value  is  about  four  guineas  per  ounce  in  this  state. 

When  the  metal  is  dry  it  is  carefully  collected  and  weighed, 
and  again  introduced  into  the  flask.  Nitro-hydrocldoric  acid, 
as  before,  but  this  time  4diluted.  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  is 
now  added,  and  boiled  until  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  dissolved. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  employ  more  acid  than  is  really  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  metal,  as  it  will  afterwards  have  to  be  neutralised. 
When  all  the  gold  is  dissolved  carbonate  of  soda  is  dropped  in, 
cautiously,  so  long  as  effervescence  is  produced.  All  that 
now  remains  is  to  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  distilled 
water  and  preserve  it  as  a  stock  solution. 

Supposing  the  dried  gold  weighed  one  hundred  grains,  this 
would  be,  roughly,  equivalent  to  two  hundred  grains  of  the 
pure  chloride,  and  to  very  much  more,  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  samples  sold  in  tubes.  Consequently,  if  the  solution 
be  made  up  to  twenty-five  ounces,  it  will  then  contain  one 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold  in  each  drachm  of  water.  When  the 
solution  has  been  diluted,  to  the  desired  strength,  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid — just  sufficient  to  render  it  decidedly  acid 
— is  added.  The  solution  will  then  keep  indefinitely  without 
decomposition. 

” — - - - — # - * 

The  cause  of  the  unusual  clearness  that  the  atmosphere  exhibits  be- 
;  fore  and  after  a  downfall  of  rain,  has  never  been  thoroughly  and 
,  clearly  explained,  though  the  action  of  rain  in  “  clearing  the  air  ” 
raay  be  easily  understood.  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  Y.  Poore  (Cantor 
Lecturer),  recently  published  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal,  a 
resume  is  given  of  experiments  which,  in  this  connection,  have  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  They  were  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Charles 
Blackley,  of  Manchester,  and  gave  a  very  complete  account  of  one  way 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  cleared  by  a  shower  of  rain. 


Mb.  Blackley  was  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  and  was  carrying  on 
an  investigation  into  the  presence  of  pollen  grains  in  the  air.  lie  did 
not  guess  at  their  amount  from  calculations  founded  on  the  trans- 
|  parency  of  the  atmosphere,  but  actually  set  to  work  to  count  the 
!  relative  number  of  pollen  grains  present.  He  coated  little  squares  of 
glass  with  a  sticky  medium,  exposed  them  to  the  air  for  a  given  time, 
and  then  examined  them  under  the  microscope,  and  counted  the 
number  of  grains  collected  by  his  adhesive  tablets.  He  found  the 
number  of  grains  to  vary  greatly,  from  nearly  a  thousand  down  almost 
to  nothing,  heavy  rain  being  followed  by  a  complete  absence  of  these 
I  pollen  particles.  He  placed  his  little  squares  of  glass  in  all  directions, 
even  sending  them  up  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  kite,  exposing  them 
at  various  heights  by  means  of  an  ingenious  device  he  had  constructed. 


In  his  first  experiment  he  obtained  one  hundred  and  four  grains  on  the 
glass  fixed  to  the  kite,  and  only  ten  near  the  ground  ;  and  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cases  in  which  this  experiment  was  repeated  there  was  always 
far  more  pollen  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  strata  of  air.  This 
state  of  the  atmosphere  will  assist  in  explaining  the  difficulty  in  finding 
i  day  upon  which  the  finest  definition  in  astronomical  work  can  be 
obtained. 


vVe  have  heard  from  several  sources  that  during  the  hot  weather  which 
ft  I  nevailed  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the  want  of  rapidity  which  so  fre- 
[uently  characterises  exposures  in  very  hot  weather  was  rarely  notice- 
ble,  and  that,  indeed,  the  light  generally  wras  of  an  exceedingly  actinic 
haracter. 

L 

complaints  of  frilling,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  more  numer- 
us,  but,  owing  to  the  improvements  which  have  so  continuously  been 
iiade  in  the  manufacture  of  plates,  this  evil  is  far  from  being  so  pro- 
hinent  an  accompaniment  of  hot  weather  as  used  to  be  the  case.  But 


as,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  “  misfortunes  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families,”  so  plates  that  frill  will  appear  in  the  best  regulated 
dry-plate  manufactories.  Mr.  II.  Yr.  E.  Cotesworth  has  lately'  been 
giving  some  excellent  advice  upon  the  subject,  and  it  may  not  be  inop¬ 
portune  to  again  remind  our  readers  of  an  important  point  in  the  use 
of  hypo  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  hot  weather.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  stronger  the  solution  of  hypo 
is  made  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  frilling  setting  in — 
more  water  goes  into  the  film  during  washing  than  hypo  goes  out ; 
hence,  in  hot  weather,  when  the  gelatine  is  naturally  softer,  unless  it 
be  of  a  tenacious  character  its  increased  bulk  causes  it  to  leave  the 
glass,  that  is,  to  frill.  Secondly,  as  the  object  is  to  have  as  little  hypo 
in  the  film  as  possible  when  commencing  to  wash,  and  as  there  is  a 
practical  limit  to  the  reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  solution,  the 
object  may  be  partially  attained  by  well  draining  the  plate  before 
placing  to  wash. 


It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  when  a  recently  fixed  plate  is 
allowed  to  remain  unwashed  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  it  will  become  considerably  reduced  in  density.  Ten 
minutes  is,  with  the  majority  of  plates,  the  time  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  upon  as  the  maximum  for  which  they  should  be  so  exposed. 


The  action  of  hypo  upon  a  film,  above-described,  is  seen  in  a  very 
perfect  manner  by  peeling  a  small  piece  of  film  from  a  plate  and 
placing  it  in  strong  hypo :  it  will  not  expand  at  all ;  but  if  then  placed 
in  water,  it  will  be  quickly  seen  to  lengthen  out  considerably.  If  now 
it  be  once  more  placed  in  hypo  it  will  become  shorter  again,  and  this 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  may  be  repeated  many  times. 


The  present  time  of  the  year  is  least  adapted  of  any  for  the  use 
of  artificial  light ;  but  as  any  formula  for  the  purpose  to  be  really 
useful,  should  be  given  in  good  time,  we  make  a  note  of  a  method  for 
making  an  artificial  white  light,  which  we  have  recently  seen.  One 
part  of  shellac  is  to  be  fused  together  with  six  parts  nitrate  of  barium, 
and  the  mass  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  one-fortieth  part  of  its  weight  of  magnesium  in  powder. 


The  use  of  shellac  as  an  addition  to  the  mixture  of  chemicals  consti¬ 
tuting  “  coloured  fires,”  in  lieu  of  the  arsenical  and  other  compounds 
formerly  employed  to  form  a  background  of  smoke,  as  it  were,  to  set 
off  the  flame  colouration,  and  give  body  to  the  light,  is  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  way  of  safety,  the  fumes  from  such  a  white  light 
as  the  above  being  comparatively  innocuous. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  try  experiments  in  this  direction  in 
view  of  the  coming  winter  season,  let  us  inform  him  that  shellac 
in  a  state  of  powder  is  an  article  of  commerce  purchasable  at  a 
price  which  is  only  a  few  pence  per  pound  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  shellac  in  flakes.  We  point  this  out  as  it  is  a  preparation 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  many  shops,  and  we  have  a  most  vivid 
recollection  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  quantity  of  shellac  to  powder 
by  brazing  it  in  a  mortar,  in  order  to  make  a  white  light  for  some 
portraiture  which  we  were  desirous  of  attempting  at  midnight.  W  e 
have  had  no  experience  of  oakum  picking,  but  we  should  imagine  it 
to  be  light  labour  in  comparison.  And  when  we  considered  that  at 
expenditure  of  about  three  farthings  might  have  ob\  iated  all  necessity 
for  such  a  task,  we  did  not  shower  blessings  upon  the  iiiend  v>  hose 
behests  we  were  carrying  out. 


To  colour  brass  diaphragms,  or  other  objects,  black  or  steel-grey,  take 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  half  its  weight  of 
hypo:  dissolve  in  a  little  over  half  a  pint  of  water.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  article  to  be  blackened,  place  it  in  the  mixture,  and  heat 
it.  If  a  darker  tint  be  desired,  add  more  hypo;  if  a  lighter  steel- 
colour,  more  sulphate  of  copper. 
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Most  photographic  establishments  of  any  pretensions  to  size  are 
provided  with  some  arrangement  for  signalling  from  one  par  o 
the  premises  to  another  — electric-bell,  telephone,  or  speaking-tube; 
why  the  latter  has  fallen  into  disuse  we  cannot  say,  seeing  that  for 
distances  of  a  few  dozen  yards  it  is  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
than  a  telephone.  Be  that  as  it  may  we  may  note  that  a  new  telephone 
is  described,  which  should  be  very  much  cheaper  than  the  old  kind, 
as  it  is  absolutely  independent  of  electricity,  batteries,  coils,  and  cells 
being  thus  quite  dispensed  with.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  or  diaphragm,  made  of  strips  of  willow  wood,  which  las 
been  found  by  experiment  to  possess  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to 
sound  vibrations.  These  strips  are  closely  woven  together  and 
varnished.  In  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  a  small  disc  of  metal  is 
placed,  from  which  the  wire  may  proceed  any  distance  up  to  two 
miles.  It  is  stated  that  this  “mechanical  telephone”  has  been  severely 
tested  and  found  to  answer  well. 


At  the  forthcoming  British  Association  Meeting  a  novel  departure  is 
to  be  attempted ;  arrangements  have  been  made  for  two  discussions  in 
the  chemical  section,  one  on  the  “  Molecular  Weights  of  Liquid  and 
Solid  Bodies,”  the  other  on  Electrolysis.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  series 
of  critical  papers  embodying  as  far  as  possible,  and  desirable,  on  such  an 
occasion,  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  which  two  have  been 
selected  on  account  of  their  general  interest  and  importance,  and  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  chemists  and  physicists  to  co-operate  in  attacking 
the  many  problems  which  await  solution.  Photography  will  be  well 
represented,  seeing  that  Captain  Abney  will  open  the  fiist  discussion 
by  a  paper  on  the  spectroscopic  method. 


Ix  some  tests  of  the  Siemens  lamp  lately  carried  out,  the  absorbing 
power  of  glass  upon  light  incident  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
was  incidentally  obtained.  It  is  stated  that  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
were  received  at  this  angle  by  a  plain  glass  mirror,  and  from  calcula¬ 
tions  made  the  absorption  of  light  in  reflection  was  P35  per  cent. 
This  is  a  very  small  proportion,  and  not  in  consonance  with  previous 
data  bearing  upon  the  same  subject. 

- + - - 

PRINTING  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Afropos  of  your  leader  in  current  number,  I  am  using  the  same 
method  of  working  now  that  I  used  in  the  winter  and  spring;  and,  as 
it  is  the  outcome  of  experience,  in  the  Punjaub,  in  India,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  when,  before  adopting  this  method,  I  had 
tried  four  or  five  other  plans,  and  this  was  the  only  one  that  gave 
even  passable  results. 

First,  as  to  the  paper  keeping  white.  I  sensitise  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  on  any  day  that  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  perhaps  some 
retouching,  Ac.,  on  hand ;  then  I  get  out  the  sensitising  dish  and  go 
to  work.  The  paper  keeps  white  indefinitely  as  far  as  I  have  tried  it, 
and  prints. quickly  and  tones  well.  The  method  is  as  follows : — 


Nitrate  cf  silver  .  60  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


Make  up  the  quantity  requisite,  then  for  each  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver 
used,  add  ten  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  ;  then  add  nitric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  slight  milldness  caused  by  the  citric  acid 
is  cleared;  never  let  the  strength  of  the  bath  sink  below  forty-five 
grains,  and  repeat  the  citric  acid  and  nitric  acid  each  time  of  strength- 
enimr.  This  bath  has  never,  in  my  hands,  discoloured  in  the  slightest. 

Float  from  one  to  three  minutes,  according  to  the  class  of  negatives 
used.  After  removing  from  the  bath,  blot  off  between  sheets  of  clean 
white  blotting-paper,  hang  up  to  dry — which  will  take  about  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes — in  a  room  without  artificial  heat.  In  damp  weather 
I  finish  over  a  small  spirit  stove.  As  you  remark,  the  best  pre¬ 
servative  for  sensitive  paper  is  sensitive  paper,  so  I  roll  up  the  paper 
and  store  it  in  cardboard  tubes. 

Before  printing  I  expose  the  paper  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia, 
and  after  printing  I  wash  in  two  changes  of  clean  water,  then  pass  one 
by  one  into  a  bath  of  salt  and  water,  and  after  that  give  five  or  six 


changes  of  water  so  as  to  get  lid  of  both  sodium  and  silver.  1  or 
toning  I  use  the  chalk  bath,  and  always  neutralise  the  hypo  with 
ammonia. 

By  this  formula  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  kept  better  than  by  any 
other  method  that  I  am  aware  of,— and  I  have  tried  nil  published,  - 
the  paper  prints  quicker,  and  keeps  as  well  as  any  in  tin1  market. 

1  1  1  1  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

- — . ♦ — - - 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

Cantor  Lectures.— I. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Society  of  Art6.] 

Every  lecturer,  when  he  begins,  must  have  a  t*'.\t  of  some  de*i! 
scription,  and  I  propose  to  make  my  text  tor  tin*  loctiue.s  a  plate 
exposed  to  the  spectrum.  You  see  before  you  a  spectroscope  com- 
prisin0,  a  collimator,  two  prisms,  and  a  camera,  with  a  lens .  of  I 
thirteen-inch  focal  length,  and  in  this  slide  is  a  sensiti\c  collodion 

P  The  spectrum  of  the  hot  carbons  of  the  electiic  light  is  upon  the 
focussing  screen  which  you  see  before  you,  and  I  will  simply  expose 
this  plate,  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  my  lecture  continues. 

The  plate  is  given  six  seconds’  exposure  to  the  light  of  that 
spectrum,  and  now  in  the  subdued  light  coming  from  tills  lantern, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  translucent  orange  paper,  I  see  tho 
picture  is  coming  out  under  the  action  of  the  ferrous- oxalate  de¬ 
veloper.  After  fixing,  we  see  that  we  have  the  photographed  spec¬ 
trum  on  the  plate.  ,  . 

This  is  the  text  on  which  I  have  to  hang  my  lectures.  We  have 
three  things  to  consider.  First  of  all,  we  have  got  the  light,  then  we 
have  the  apparatus,  and  then  the  sensitive  material  on  which  the 
spectrum  is  taken.  The  white  light  from  the  carbon  poles,  m  passing 
through  the  apparatus,  is  spread  out  into  a  coloured  band,  which  we 
•call  the  spectrum ;  and  the  spectrum  has  effected  a  change  in  the 
sensitive  salt  of  silver,  as  is  shown  by  the  blackening  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  a  developer.  The  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
sensitive  material  is  what  1  first  address  m\self  to. 

To  conceive  a  right  notion  of  photographic  action  we  must  first  of 
all  conceive,  in  the  most  elementary  manner,  the  structure  of  matter. 
The  structure  is  beyond  our  actual  visual  acquaintance,  but  we  may 
be  able  to  visualise  it  from  the  way  it  behaves ;  we  have  to  draw  our 
conclusion  about  it  from  evidence  of  an  experimental  nature.  W  hat 
we  want  to  get  is  a  mental  picture  of  matter. 

Physicists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  homogeneous  matter  is 
composed  of  molecules,  or  small  masses  which  arc  altogether  similar 
one  to  another,  i.e.,  they  have  the  same  composition  In  different 
matter  these  molecules  have  different  weights.  Further,  it  is 
believed  that  the  molecules,  or  the  small  particles  of  matter,  are 
themselves  composed  of  atoms,  which  we  take  to.  be  the  fundamental 
unit  of  matter.  Now,  from  experimental  data,  Sir  \\  illiain  Ihomson 
and  others  have  come  to  conclusions  as  to  the  limits  of  the  size  ot 
these  molecules,  and  also  as  to  their  distribution  in  space,  b  rom  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  it  is  concluded  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule 
lies  somewhere  between  one  twenty-five  millionth  part  of  an  inch  and 
one  two  hundred  and  fifty  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  1«  urtfier,  ir 
gases  it  is  conceived  that  the  molecules  are  free  to  move  in  straight 
lines  in  any  direction,  the  direction  being  altered  only  when  tlie  mole¬ 
cules  collide ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  strike  one  against  another. 
In  a  liquid,  the  particles  are  bonded  much  more  closely  togethei ,  ana 
the  free  path  of  the  molecules  is  very  much  shorter.  That  is  to  sav, 
that  they  cannot  go  from  one  place  to  another  without  very  much 
more  frequently  coming  into  contact  with  other  molecules ;  and  the 
molecules  pass  from  place  to  place  at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than 
they  do  in  gases.  A  solid,  such  as  is  our  silver  salt.,  is  conceived, 
be  such  that  the  molecule  lias  no  free  path,  hut  is  confined  m  ? 

limited  space  in  which  it  can  oscillate,  moving  round  a  mean  centi. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  these  molecules  in  liquids  and  solids, 
William  Thomson  has  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions  also-  An.l 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  said  that  lie  concludes  that  “jj 
every  ordinary  liquid,  or  transparent  solid,  or  seemingly  opaque  sohaj 
the  mean  distances  between  contiguous  particles  is  less  tiia  I 
twelve  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  more  than  one  two  thousand  h 
hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  Those  are  big  figures,  but  sti. 
distance  apart  is  very  small.  “  To  form  a  conception  of  this  he  ^ 
“imagine  a  globe  of  water  as  large  as  an  ordinal y  football 
magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  constituent  molecule  U  r 
similarly  magnified.  The  magnified  structure  would  he  more  coar 
grained^ than  a  heap  of  small  shot,  but  probably  less  coarse  grain 
than  a  heap  of  footballs.”  So  you  see  that,  by  magnifying  to  W 
extent,  you  have  a  coarse-grainedness  which,  of  course,  * 
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relatively  coarse  grained  after  such  an  enormous  magnification.  Or 
you  may  put  it  in  a  different  sense.  If  you  magnify  eight  thousand 
diameters  by  an  ordinary  microscope — and  that  is  about  the  limit  to 
which  a  microscope  will  magnify ;  and  if  you  magnify  that  eight 
thousand  diameters  again  eight  thousand  times,  you  would  be  able  to 
see  the  molecular  structure  of  water.  So  much,  then,  for  molecules. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  atoms.  These  will  not  bear  such  a  very 
large  disproportion  of  size  to  the  molecides  as  do  the  molecules  to  the 
smallest  visible  particles.  *  We  must,  however,  I  think,  conceive  that 
every  atom  (and  this  is  an  important  point)  is  charged  with  energy 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  magnet  is  charged ;  only,  instead 
of  two  poles,  as  a  magnet  has,  each  atom  has  only  one  pole.  It  is 
unipolar. 

Now,  suppose  that  this  energy  is  something  like  electrical  energy. 
We  know  that  positive  repels  positive,  and  that  negative  repels 
negative.  And  further,  we  know  that  the  positive  energy  will 
attract  vdiat  is  called  negative  energy ;  and  if  the  two  be  exactly 
equal  when  they  combine,  of  course  there  will  be  a  neutral  state. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  circumstantial  evidence  tells 
us  that  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  which  is  upon  a  given  atom  of 
matter — if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way — is  never  the  same  as  it  is 
upon  another  atom  of  matter;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a  surplus 
of  one  over  the  other.  Thus  vTe  may  have  an  atom  charged  with 
what  Ave  may  call  plus  2  of  energy,  and  another  one  charged  with 
minus  1  of  energy.  Those  two  atoms,  on  coming  together,  give  you  a 
result  of  energy  of  plus  1,  and  this  would  again  be  capable  of 
attracting  another  atom  of  matter  which  was  charged  with  a  negative 
energy,  and  so  on.  From  chemical  considerations,  it  would  appear 
that  plus  and  minus  energies  of  different  atoms,  as  I  have  said  before, 
are  never  exact  multiplies  of  one  another,  and  that  when  they  are 
bonded  together  there  is  always  an  excess  one  over  the  other.  A 
good  example  of  the  energy  of  the  combination  of  atoms  together 
may  be  shown  by  the  combination  between  a  gas,  chlorine,  which  we 
have  here,  and  the  metal  antimony,  and  you  will  see  that  when  the 
latter,  as  powder,  is  thrown  into  the  former,  the  two  combine  with  an 
evolution  of  heat,  showing  that  a  vast  amount  of  energy  is  given  out. 
The  chlorine  and  the  antimony  form  chloride  of  antimony  ;  that  is  to 
say,  five  atoms  of  chlorine  and  one  of  antimony.  [A  small  quantity 
of  finely -powdered  antimony  was  dropped  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.] 
You  see  the  evolution  of  heat  between  those  two ;  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  the  chloride  of  antimony,  as  it  was  formed,  was  at  a  perfectly 
bright  white  heat.  The  case  immediately  before  us  is  the  silver  salt. 
Let  us  experiment  with  that  in  a  similar  way.  Into  the  chlorine  I 
will  throw  some  powdered  silver,  and  I  wish  you  to  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  results  in  the  two  cases.  [A  small  quantity  of 
the  powdered  silver  was  dropped  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.]  You  see 
that  the  combination  between  the  silver  and  the  chlorine  only  pro¬ 
duces  a  red  heat,  whereas  antimony  produced  a  white  beat.  In  other 
words,  the  combination  between  antimony  and  chlorine  is  much  more 
vigorous  than  the  combination  between  silver  and  chlorine.  If  you 
had  to  separate  the  atoms  of  chlorine  from  those  of  the  antimony,  you 
would  have  to  use  very  much  greater  force  than  if  you  had  to  separate 
the  atoms  of  silver  from  the  atoms  of  chlorine. 

When  two  electrified  bodies  attract  one  another,  they  attract  one 
another  inversely  as  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  That  is  to  say,  if 
there  is  a  distance  of  one  foot  between  them,  they  attract  one  another 
with  a  force  of  say — 

1.  If  they  are  two  feet  from  one  another,  they  only  attract  one 
another  with  a  quarter  that  amount.  Supposing  atoms  attracted 
one  another  according  to  the  same  law,  then  of  course  they  being  so 
very  close  to  one  another,  the  attraction  would  be  considerably 
greater  than  if  they  were  visibly  apart. 

But  besides  this  attraction  between  atoms  comprised  in  the  mole¬ 
cules,  there  also  seems  to  be  a  repulsive  action,  into  which  I  will  not 
enter  more  fully  now,  because  that  would  be  almost  beside  my 
subject ;  but  I  may  say  that  besides  the  atoms  attracting  one  another 
(we  will  take  chloride  of  silver  for  instance)  when  they  get  within  a 
certain  distance  of  one  another,  they  repel  one  another,  and  so  there 
is  a  continual  oscillation  between  the  atoms  composing  those  mole¬ 
cules. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  on  the  screen  how  wo  can  picture  the  motion 
to  ourselves.  It  is  only  a  mental  picture,  but  still  it  will  give  us  a 
sort  of  idea  of  what  happens.  [An  image  was  thrown  on  the  screen 
by  means  of  reflection.] 

In  this  circular  glass  trough  of  water  is  floating  a  little  magnet,  the 
magnet  being  held  at  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a  cork.  Passing 
round  this  coil,  which  is  large  enough  to  surround  the  trough,  is  an 
electric  current  from  three  Grove  cells,  and  if  I  place  it  round  the  cell 
which  contains  the  little  magnet,  and  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  you  will  find  that  the  single  magnet  goes  into  the  centre  of  the 


water.  It  is  repelled  from  the  sides  by  the  cm  rent  tha  is  floating 
round  that  wire.  Well,  now,  we  have  here  one  magnet.  Suppose  I 
put  another  magnet  in.  The  ends  attached  to  the  cork  have  poles  of 
the  same  name.  They  repel  one  another  to  a  certain  extent,  and  vet 
the  force  from  outside  makes  them  go  as  near  one  another  as  possible. 
By  moving  this  coil  vertically  we  can  make  them  separate  and 
oscillate,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  way  in  which  two  atoms 
in  a  molecule  may  oscillate,  and  be  attracted,  and  yet  repelled  one 
from  another.  I  put  another  little  magnet  in,  so  now  there  are  three ; 
and  here  perhaps  we  have  a  picture  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  I  say 
is  composed  of  one  atom  of  silver  and  two  atoms  of  chlorine.  We 
can  still  make  them  vibrate  and  oscillate.  Here  we  have  a  mental 
picture — at  least  it  is  a  mental  picture  to  me — of  the  way  in  which 
the  atoms  of  chloride  of  silver  may  be  made  to  oscillate.  Again  I 
take  four,  and  we  repeat  the  same  thing.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of 
ammonia — three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  oscillating. 
And  so  I  might  go  on.  I  might  put  five  or  six  or  a  dozen  in,  and  we 
might  get  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  they  would  all  oscillate. 

Here,  then,  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from  visible  phenomena 
a  mental  picture  of  the  way  in  which  atoms  of  a  molecule  are 
vibrating.  W.  an  W.  Abney,  F.R.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 1 — +. - - 

THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Owing  to  the  signal  failure  of  the  managers  of  the  Convention  of  last 
year  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  members,  and 
the  undisguised  dissatisfaction  expressed  thereat,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  have  this  year  acted  as  though  the  future  existence  of  the 
Association  depended  upon  their  efforts  to  provide  a  bill  of  fare  that 
should  be  of  an  attractive  nature.  Hence  a  plethora  of  papers,  and 
some  discussions  on  topics  of  interest. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  Arsenal,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  It 
opened  on  the  14th  instant, 'and  lasted  four  days.  The  attendance  was 
good,  the  debates  animated,  and  the  interest  unflagging. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  while  slightly  inferior,  quantitatively, 
to  that  of  last  year  was  still  excellent.  Every  American  maker  of 
and  dealer  in  apparatus  was  represented,  and  the  newest  and  finest 
efforts  of  the  manufacturers  were  there  in  abundance. 

While  the  debates  and  discussions  were  in  the  main  on  topics  of 
technical  interest,  there  was  one  exception,  the  best  part  of  a  morning 
session  being  devoted  to  the  probing  of  local  sores.  Money  matters 
and  book-keeping  have  hitherto  been  managed  in  a  very  loose  manner, 
and  in  order  to  place  these  on  a  proper  business  footing  investigations 
have  been  made  into  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  last  year  have 
been  appropriated,  resulting  in  painful  disclosures  as  to  mutual  per¬ 
sonal  donations  of  money  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  something 
much  more  serious  on  the  part  of  the  ex-secretary,  against  whom 
charges  of  a  grave  character  were  publicly  made  by  an  Investigating 
Committee.  All  this  shows  that  the  members  are  now  quite  alive, 
and  it  is  a  health}'  sign. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  sometime  in  May,  under 
the  presidency  of  W.  Id.  Potter,  of  Indianapolis.  There  wiil  be  ten 
gold  medals  awarded  for  artistic  displays  of  merit,  two  of  these  being 
for  non-Americans.  A  sum  of  money  will,  it  is  expected,  also  accom¬ 
pany  each  medal.  An  additional  medal  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
paper  that  is  contributed.  AVe  subjoin  some  of  the  papers  read,  and 
next  week  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
general  proceedings.  _ 

.REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Many  would  claim  that  there  has  not  been  any  marked  advance  in  our 
profession  since  our  last  Convention.  It  is  true  we  have  no  new  inventions 
to  chronicle,  but  that  photography  progresses  in  spite  of  exceedingly  dull 
times  is  evident.  There  is  greater  knowledge  of  photography  among  the 
public  than  there  ever  was. 

Photography  is  in  greater  demand  than  ever.  It  is  now  introduced  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  business  and  profession.  Take,  for  example,  our 
own  city  of  Chicago.  The  Police  Department  has  added  a  photographic 
outfit  as  a  necessary  appendage  ;  the  detective  camera  is  now  called  into 
play  when  any  important  event  occurs. 

Our  hospitals  are  not  now  considered  complete  unless  a  skylight  is 
available  to  enable  doctors  to  photograph  their  “  brilliant  ”  cases,  which 
they  most  successfully  do.  I  predict  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  news¬ 
paper  of  any  importance  will  have  a  photographer  attached  to  their  staff. 

Amateurs  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  all  over  the  country  ;  they 
are  forming  numerous  societies,  which  have  shown  in  the  past  year  that 
they  are  willing  to  work  harder  than  our  professionals  are  willing  to  do  to 
disseminate  freely  the  information  they  possess.  The  amateur  fre- 
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quently  has  more  leisure  than  the  professional,  and  is  imbued  with  an 
over-increasing  desire  to  obtain  “  more  light.” 

The  professional  is  naturally  more  jealous  than  they  of  his  little 
secrets,  if  he  has  any.  We  expect  to  get  the  majority  of  our  improve¬ 
ments  from  amateurs,  because  if  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  consult  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
photography,  and  from  which  our  knowledge  is  derived,  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  amateurs,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
expect  to  learn  less  from  amateurs  now  than  formerly. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  during  the  past  year  the  majority  of 
papers  read  on  photography  have  been  by  amateurs,  showing  conclusively 
that  the  amateur  will  occupy  a  prominent  rank  in  our  literature,  as  they 
have  always  done  in  Europe.  During  the  past  year  very  creditable 
exhibition  of  photographs,  both  by  professionals  and  by  amateurs,  has 
been  made  at  New  Orleans,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  visitors. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  past  few  years’  experience  has  taught  the  manu¬ 
facturers  many  lessons,  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of.  There  has  certainly  been  a  most  marked  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  plates,  which  has  benefited  the  photographer. 

Commercially  the  past  has  been  a  bad  year  for  photographers  ;  prices 
have  been  reduced  lower  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
the  time  when  we  may  look  for  an  amelioration  of  the  present  condition 
of  affairs.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  Convention  now  in  session  can 
conceive  any  plan  by  which  photographers  can  be  made  to  unite  in  some 
general  agreement  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  better  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  labour.  The  stagnation  has  been  universal  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country  ;  however,  let  us  hope  for  better  times  in  the  near 
future.  In  Europe  recently  a  most  successful  exhibition  of  works  by 
amateurs  has  been  held,  and  at  a  day  not  far  off  we  shall  expect  to  see  a 
convention  of  amateurs  held  in  the  United  States. 

Photographic  journalism  has  made  considerable  headway  in  the  West. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  there  was  not  a  weekly  photographic  journal 
published  here  ;  now  we  have  two.  The  Photographic  Eye,  of  Chicago, 
was  the  first  weekly  published,  and  later  the  Photographic  Times  issued 
a  weekly  paper.  Anthony's  Bulletin,  which  was  a  monthly,  is  now  a 
fortnightly.  Dr.  Garrison  has  issued  a  quarterly. 

Among  other  improvements  in  photography,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  has  introduced  a 
paper  negative,  and  also  a  film  which  is  stripped  from  its  support  after 
development.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  bromo-gelatine  printing  paper  for  positives,  and  we  may  look  for  still 
greater  improvements  in  the  materials  to  be  used  in  their  manufacture. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  greater  attention  to  the 
making  of  positives  direct  in  the  camera,  especially  as  low  rates  for 
photographs  predominate  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  Ere  long  we  may 
expect  to  be  furnished  by  our  stock  dealers  with  plates  ready  coated  with 
an  emulsion,  so  that  we  need  not.  resort  to  the  bath  and  collodion  for 
even  a  tintype.  We  have  seen  a  good  tintype  made  in  this  manner ; 
consequently  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  much-despised  tintype 
brought  prominently  to  the  front. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  introduced  for  developing  dry  plates,  but  doubtless 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  will  be  obtained  during  this 
convention.  Great  advancement  and  much  skill  and  ingenuity  are 
observable  in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  used  by  members  of  our 
professsion.  The  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  light,  portable  field 
cameras  has  made  our  manufacturers  vie  with  one  another  until  they 
have  almost  arrived  at  perfection,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  varied  and  mag¬ 
nificent  display  at  our  Convention. 

Since  wc  last  met,  photography  has  lost  a  friend  whom  we  all  respected; 
he  was  a  man  universally  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  his  place  can  be  filled.  Those  who  knew  him  well  are  fully 
aware  that  the  world  will  never  know  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  that 
were  performed  without  the  least  ostentation  by  that  noble-hearted  and 
true  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York.  His  memory 
■will  be  revered  by  all  of  us.  Few  men  have  done  as  much  for  thie 
advancement  of  photography  as  he,  and  under  the  circumstances  some 
appropriate  testimonial  to  his  memory  should  emanate  from  this  Con¬ 
vention  before  we  adjourn.  In  Europe  one  of  the  chief  losses  to  our 
profession  has  occurred  in  the  person  of  Lord  Mayor  Nottage,  who  built 
up  a  most  successful  photographic  business,  which  was  the  means  of 
raising  him  to  the  highest  and  most  honourable  position  attainable  in 
the  first  City  in  the  world,  the  great  City  of  London,  of  which  he  was  its 
chief  magistrate  at  the  time  of  its  death.  This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  a  photographer,  by  his  business  tact,  perseverance,  and  ability, 
attaining  to  so  high  a  position.  It  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by 
■ill  of  us.  Another  death  in  England  occurred  at  the  time  we  were 
holding  our  last  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Jabez 
Hughes,  a  well-known  photographer,  and  a  man  who  was  universally 
esteemed.  Photographic  journalism  in  Europe  has  also  suffered  a  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood,  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  The 
Biutish  Journal  or’  Photography,  which  his  ability  and  energy  made  the 
most  successful  photographic  journal  ever  published. 

In  conclusion,  it  forcibly  occurs  to  one  who  studies  the  progress  of 
photogiaphy  in  this  country,  that  greater  advancement  would  be  made  in 


our  knowledge,  and  also  a  better  feeling  would  exist  among  tin  fraternity, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  induce  the  leading  photographers  in 
our  cities  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  photographic  societies,  and  to 
devote  a  little  of  their  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  intere.-ts  of  t lie 
profession  from  which  they  make  their  living,  and  to  which  we  all  owe  a 
debt.  C.  GemtuJ  . 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

Soon  after  the  July  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  had  been 
sent  out,  an  artist  friend  of  mine  came  to  my  office  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  would  not  risk  my  reputation  by  addressing  you  upon  the  subject 
announced  as  my  topic — The  Dignity  of  Photographic  Art.  “For,”  said 
he,  “  photography  is  not  an  art,  and  secondly,  I  cannot  sec  where  the 
dignity  comes  in.” 

He  was  very  curious,  he  said,  to  know  liow  I  was  going  to  wriggle 
myself  out  of  such  an  embarrassment  as  I  had  brought  upon  myself. 
Accustomed  as  I  was  to  hearing  such  assertions,  I  answered,  “I  do  not 
know,”  when  he  made  his  departure  with  a  look  of  pity  upon  his  face 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  and  even  now  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
how  I  am  to  wriggle  out  of  the  embarrassment  which  has  been  brought 
upon  me  by  one  otherwise  excellent  Secretary  by  placing  me  first  upon 
the  list  to  address  you.  I  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  try. 

Before  I  can  say  much  for  the  dignity  of  photography,  I  must,  I 
suppose,  in  order  to  make  happy  my  painter  friend,  establish  the  fact 
that  photography  is  an  art,  and  that  its  production  may  be  justly  con 
sidered  as  works  of  art.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  brief.  I  must,  I  suppose, 
use  somebody’s  artistic  measuring  rod  as  my  standard.  I  will  choose  one 
of  the  sort  that  is  popular  among  painters,  and  one  whose  honesty 
cannot  be  questioned.  During  the  past  winter  it  was  my  privilege  to 
listen  to  a  very  learned  talk  by  the  distinguished  orator,  Monsignor 
Capel.  His  topic  was,  Plow  to  look  at  Pictures.  He  began  by  explaining 
his  understanding  of  what  “art”  meant,  and  then  tried  to  reveal  its 
rules,  and  to  explain  how  to  understand  whether  a  picture  was  or  was 
not  painted  according  to  the  said  rules.  He  maintained  that  art  does 
not  consist  in  simply  representing  the  person  or  scene  as  it  is,  as  photo¬ 
graphers  and  low-grade  artists  attempt  to  do.  “  Many  think  a  likeness 
or  an  illusion  to  be  the  first  thing  in  art,  but,”  said  the  reverend  orator, 

“  illusion  is  not  art.  [Instantaneous  photography  pictures  you  just  as 
you  are,  but  this  is  not  art.  A  photograph  can  never  be  a  work  of  art, 
though  it  may  be  artistic.  And  this  is  true  of  a  painted  portrait.  It 
may  have  form,  feature,  colour,  and  be  true  as  to  every  detail  of  face, 
hair,  body,  etc.,  and  yet  it  may  in  no  sense  be  a  work  of  art.  You  ask 
me,  then,  in  what  does  art  consist?  A  French  author  has  answered  the 
question  for  us  in  saying  that  ‘  style  is  the  man.’  We  all  have  our 
peculiar  way  of  doing  things — our  individuality.  This  may  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  art.  The  portrait  painter  of  the  first  order  does  not 
represent  upon  canvas  the  form,  figure,  and  appearance  of  the  subject, 
but  he  studies  the  life,  temperament,  and  character  of  the  one  he  desires 
to  paint,  and  fills  himself  full  of  the  ideal  man  ;  and  this  he  forms  out 
in  living  thought,  and  so  his  picture  is  a  representation  of  his  own  con¬ 
ception,  a  creation  of  what  he  has  conceived  the  person  to  be.  A  second 
or  third  rate  artist,  however,  will  not  produce  a  picture  that  is  lifelike, 
though  he  may  delineate  carefully  and  particularise  every  detail.  Further¬ 
more,”  declared  the  learned  orator,  “  and  with  consummate  truth  in  every 
work  of  art  the  mind  of  the  painter  must  be  so  expressed  that  we  discern 
both  the  thought  and  the  style  of  the  artist.  And  in  order  to  appreciate 
properly  the  work  of  the  great  masters,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  their 
position,  and  endeavour  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  great  thoughts  which 
were  in  their  minds.  Raphael  never  painted  but  to  get  faith  a  dogma. 

In  Titian’s  famous  compositions  we  could  always  discover  the  effort  to 
secure  sympathy  between  the  figures  and  nature.” 

And  thus  far  only  did  our  orator  reveal  to  his  audience  the  rules  of  art, 
not  advancing  one  thought  as  to  the  rules  and  forms  of  composition,  or 
of  chiaro-oscuro.  His  method  was  a  wily  one,  for  he  knew  full  well  that 
thus  he  could  stab  the  ordinary  painter  and  the  progressive  photographer 
where  it  would  hurt  the  most.  He  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  I  ! 
maintain,  in  face  of  all  his  arguments,  in  face  of  an  assertion  that  “  a  work 
of  art  is  a  conception,  but  that  a  photograph  is  only  a  likeness,”  that  a 
photograph  can  be  both,  while  a  painting. is  very  rarely  both. 

During  my  work  at  the  World’s  Exhibition  last  winter  I  had  no  sky¬ 
light  ;  but  when  people  came  to  me  for  likenesses  I  asked  them  out  in  the 
beautiful  park — by  the  lake— or  near  the  rustic  bridge,  or  beneath  the 
moss-hung  live  oaks,  and  there,  in  groups  of  my  own  conception,  arranged 
them  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  art  as  I  had  studied  them,  and  made  a 
likeness  of  the  whole  conception.  Am  I  a  presumptuous  impostor,  an 
anti-assthetic  Bohemian  if  I  flatter  myself  that  some  of  my  results  were 
worthy  to  be  called  works  of  art !  If  not,  then,  why  do  painters  buy 
them  for  studies  ?  Monsignor  Capel,  though  he  may  be  a  fair  amateur 
painter,  and  a  clever  amateur  photographer,  need  not  leave  his  own 
native  England  to  discover  some  grand  works  of  art.  In  the  conceptions 
of  H.  P.  Robinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  painter  and  photographer,  likeness 
maker  and  artist !  “  In  every  sense.”  Rather  would  I  die  than  give  up 

my  faith  in  the  ability  of  photography  to  produce  works  of  art. 

When  we  look  at  a  picture  we  should  become  one  with  it.  It  will  talk 
to  us  and  we  may  talk  to  it.  We  first  examine  lines — its  light  and  shade 
— and  decide  whether  or  not  the  rules  of  art  are  complied  with.  And 
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then  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  conception  of  the  artist,  and  study  out 
to  what  extent  he  has  secured  what  he  attempted.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the. same  subject  treated  in  widely  different  ways  by  various  painters 
—how  piously  photographers  will  pose  and  light  the  same  person.  Take 
the  Madonnas  for  examples  ;  engravings  of  them  will  show  you  just  what 
I  mean.  In  the  Dresden  Madonna  we  see  the  staring  eyes  of  the  Mother 
of  God  expressing  surprise  that  she  should  be  chosen  for  such  an  office. 
In  another,  the. true  tender  feeling  of  the  solicitous  human  mother  pre¬ 
dominates  ;  while  in  a  third,  the  artist  prefers  to  secure  a  look  of  humility 
and  timidity.  These  differences  are  differences  of  conception.  And  who 
shall  say  to  us,  that  we  cannot,  if  we  will,  secure  such  differences  with 
our  cameras.  That  we  cannot,  if  we  will,  secure  all  the  elements  of  art 
in  our  pictures,  both  under  the  sky  and  under  the  sky-light.  The  moment 
I  look  upon  a  photograph  which  approaches  a  work  of  art,  I  involuntarily 
begin  to  measure  it  by  the  rules  to  give  it  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
“  hkeness  ”  taken  who  produced  it.  Just  as  surely  as  I  do  when  I  am 
feasting,  in  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  even  now  I  am  impatient  to  com¬ 
plete  this  reading  that  I  may  go  into  the  adjoining  hall  and  feed  upon 
the  works  of  art  there.  And  now,  having  as  I  believe  established  the 
claims  of  photography  to  a  place  among  the  arts,  what,  may  I  ask,  do  we 
un derstand.  by  the  dignity  of  our  art  ? 

I  maintain  that  it  is  that  element  which  consists  in  its  being  thoroughly 
believed,  in,  respected,  and  sustained  by  those  who  practice  it.  That  its 
dignity  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  dignity  thus  imparted  to  it 
by  the  parties  mentioned,  in  the  ways  mentioned,  and  by  the  quality 
of  work  which  they  produce  by  its  help.  I  need  not  add  even  a  partial 
list  ot  its  accomplishments  in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity.  We  all 
know  how  the  stars  are  caught  by  its  aid  as  they  whirl  through  space  ; 
how  the  pale-faced  moon  is  mapped  for  us ;  how  the  mysteries  of  the 
ages  are.  revealed ;  how  science  is  helped  by  it ;  how  art  and  industry 
employ  it  as  a  right-hand  workman  ;  how  it  brings  the  beauties  of  the 
world  to  every  door;  how  it  gives  the  most  truthful  representation 
possible  of  “The  human  face  divine;”  how  it  almost  creates.  With  all 
its  works  and  ways  we  are  familiar  ;  they  alone  would  uphold  its  dignity 
beyond  ail  question  if  those  who  practiced  it  do  their  duty  just  as  well. 
That,  alas,  I  fear  they  do  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never  knew  an 
art  to  hold  so  low  a  position  in  the  public  estimation  as  it  does  now.  It 
seems  to  have  become  so  cheapened  as  to  have  scarce  any  market  at  all. 
I  be  idea  seems  to  be  growing  that  photographs  cost  nothing  to  produce, 
and  the  ignorant  patron  cannot  or  will  not  regard  one  quality  of  pro¬ 
ductions  worth  more  than  another.  He  holds  that  because  lie  sees  cheap 
prints  hawked  about  the  streets  that  good  ones  cannot  cost  any  more,  and 
the  artist  photographer  must  argue  his  cause  every  time  he  asks  a  living 
price  for  his  work. 

My  countrymen,  this  is  indignity,  and  not  dignity.  How  long  shall 
it  last  ?  I  have  heard  the  poet  sing:  “All  my  life  long  I  have  beheld 
with  most  lespect  the  man  who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  way  before 
lnm,  and  from  amongst  them  shows  considerately  that  the  clear  foresight, 
not  a  blindfold  courage,  and  having  chosen  with  a  steadfast  mind  pursued 
ins  purpose.  ’  But,  alas  !  I  fear  many  of  our  co-workers  have  “  chosen  ” 
well  enough,  but  have  not  “  pursued  with  a  steadfast  mind.”  Our  only 
hope  is  in  a  wondrous  change.  Last  Saturday  night  as  I  came  hitherward,  I 
looked^  out  from  my  seat  and  saw  the  great  vale  of  spray  which  arose  from 
nature  s  mightiest  wonder,  the  greatest  living  picture — Niagara  Falls — 

I  lelt  that  I  was  coming  into  a  great  presence.  I  took  off  my  hat  and 
gave  way  for  a  moment  to  calling  up  memories  of  the  past.  Then  when 
came  to  full  view  of  the  great  cascade,  and  again  heard  its  mighty  voice 
calling  to  me,  an  oppression  of  awe  came  over  me.  Never  before  was  I 
so  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  this  scene  as  at  that  evening  hour.  And 
just  such  feelings  of  respect,  and  wonder,  and  endearment  should  and 
vould  our  art  awaken  if  its  votaries  would  maintain  its  reputation  as  they 
s  lould.  You  ask  what  shall  you  do  ?  Make  our  own  lives  ail  they  should 
;  be.  What  shall  you.  do?  Produce  better  work.  What  shall  you  do? 
oin  heart  and  hand  in  securing  full  value  for  what  you  produce.  Oh  ! 
Mhat  a  beautiful  structure  could  our  most  marvellous  of  arts  become  if  wre 
but  willed  it. 

w^kout  ]en  days  ago  I  stood  near  the  base  of  the  recently  completed 
|  vaslungton  Monument.  What  a  mighty  work  it  is,  lifting  its  aluminum 
apex  .above  the  clouds.  Stone  by  stone  aloft  it  rose,  each  addition  in¬ 
creasing  its  dignity,  its  pure  whiteness  contrasting  with  the  clouds  beyond. 

ow  proud  is  the  whole  nation  of  the  glorious  shaft.  How  proud  'were 
o  ler  nations  and  individuals  to  give  a  block  towards  its  creation.  So 
*%  a./’  we  will  add  a  block  to  our  artistic  structure,  which  in  time 

V  +i  1  ^  i  U’oud  apex  far  above  calumny,  and  maintain  it  as  a  highest 
?  .  f-c  t  !'  c^ou^s  liLel  and  scandal  will  only  make  it  the  more 

icaati  ul  by  contrast,  and  every  time  we  contemplate  it  we  shall  be  able 
o  give  a  loud  and  hearty  huzzah  for  the  dignity  of  the  photographic  art. 

E.  L.  Wilson. 


HOW  TO  SEE 

('00T)  deal  may.  be  seen  by  an  observing  man  by  simply  keeping  li 
JL  °l]en-  is,  indeed,  a.  popular  fancy  that  that  is  the  only  necessa: 
I  ,°rfl  0  ac]omphsh  that  simple  feat.  A  positive  man  might  be  ready 
hpfiJ f  +kodf0l+frS  m,WaS  ,al1  there  Fas  in  it-  while  others  lean  to  tl 
the  other  faculties  enough  may  be  seen  to  3atis 
y  ubt  shrouded  in  darkness,  A  man  may  see  things  he  nev 


str*  •  Whm, t0  one  ““VI,*8  Piam  as  tne  nose  on  his  face,  is  to  another 
oblivion.  The  man  who  fully  sees,  sees  with  his  nose,  with  his  cars,  with 
his  fingers,  with  another  man’s  tongue  ;  as  a  blind  man  sees  with  a  string 
tied  to  a  little  dog,  or  with  the  end  of  his  cane  punching  the  sidewalk  ° 

Without  attempting,  however,  to  prove  second-sight,  or  double  si’-lit 
let  us  consider  the  advantages  of  seeing  carefully  and  intelligentlv’ 
Seeing  carefully  or  carelessly  is  a  matter  of  habit  which,  when  once 
formed,  is  as  easily  followed  as  breathing.  The  habit  of  observation 
becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  study  not  to  be  put  aside  and  taken  up  at  will 
but  the  following  out  of  the  routine  of  life.  As  considered  in  the  pursuits 
of  our  profession,  the  portrait  photographer  has  a  constant  study  in  the 
faces  he  meets,  and  in  watching  the  play  of  light  and  the  fall  of  shadows 
over  them,  while  the  landscapist  is  adapting  a  tree,  a  clump,  or  a  rock 
for  a  foreground  and  suiting  it  to  a  middle  distance.  I  speak  of  the  habit 
as  in  my  own  experience.  Although  I  have  not  made  a  business  of 
personally  handling  the  sitter  and  camera  for  the  past  fifteen  year?  the 
habit  formed  nearly  forty  years  ago  has  been  pursued  with  as  active’ aili- 
gence  as  when  I  was  my  own  operator.  If  I  fancied  I  had  claims  upon 
the  Democratic  party,,  and  wanted  a  post-office,  and  was  interviewing 
1  lesident  Cleveland  with  a  view  to  that  end,  while  showing  him  what 
heroic  work  I  had  done  in  his  interest,  and  how,  evidently,  he  was 
occupying  the  chair  through  my  efforts,  I  should  at  the  same  time  be 
mentally  lighting  his  head  for  a  portrait. 

The  visitor  in  my  house  who  by  his  conversation  seeks  to  interest  me, 
or  who  I  am  trying  to  entertain  as  becomes  the  host,  is  turned  to  account 
as.  a  study  upon  whom  I  am  at  work,  discovering  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view  and  the  best  direction  to  light  from.  I  do  not  feel  I  am 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  I  am  simplv  studying  from  force  of 
habit  and  because  I  cannot  help  it.  Whether  in  'the  business  office,  the 
private  house,  the  church,  the  street  car,  wherever  the  light  falls  from  a 
given. point,  and  paiticularly  if  favourable  to  developing  strong  charac¬ 
teristic  points  of  a  head  or  face,  immediately  the  work  commences.  The 
unconscious  model  gives  without  the  asking  naturalness  and  ease  of  pose 
which  would  be  sought  for  in  YHin  with  a  CRmcrci  jiointcd  towards  him, 
Then  is  the  time  to  pursue  the  study,  to  carefully  observe  each  point  of 
vantage,  and  to  store  up  the  knowledge  for  future  use.  Accidental  findings 
are  as  good  as  knowledge  sought  for  at  a  cost  of  much  labour.  Good 
teaching  in  free  lessons  is  constantly  offering  itself.  Those  who  choose 
may  profit ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  seeing  or  not  seeing. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  particularly  fine  sunset  over  Lake  Erie, 
as  I  was  homeward  bound  from  the  east  on  the  Lake  Shore  road.  The 
colour  and  cloud  effect  was  gorgeous.  To  see  it  was  to  stir  one’s  love  for 
the  beautiful.  I  was  quite  enraptured,  could  almost  fancy  I  was  looking 
into  another  world ;  it  was  like  enchantment.  The  imjiulse  to  have  some 
one  sympathise  with  me  in  the  pleasure  inclined  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  a  man  in.  the  seat,  just  ahead  of  me  to  the  grand  spectacle.  I  nudged 
him  and  pointed  at  it.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  then  inquiring]  v 
at  me,  showing  clearly  lie  did  not  understand.  I  then  said  the  bcauty° of 
the  sunset  was  what  I  pointed  at.  He  looked  sort  of  bewildered,  turned 
to  me  again,  and  said,  “  Yes,  it’s  red,  ain’t  it?”  What  to  me  was  a  glory 
and  a  joy  was  to  that  man  something  red !  Had  it  been  a  farmhouse  or 
barn  made  red  from  a  paint-pot  it  would  have  dilated  his  soul  quite  as 
much. 


From  the  habit  of  observation  comes  the  study  of  comparison,  an  easy 
way  of  finding  a  fitness  of  things  as  considered  in  relation  to  each  other. 
And  here  rises,  as  though  to  answer  a  roll-call,  the  three  great  powers 
most  valuable  to  any  business  or  profession — harmony,  order,  and  system. 
They  may  be  considered  the  captains  of  three  potent  forces,  which  when 
truly  observed  are  invincible.  Applied  to  the  simple  needs  of  our  business 
as .  aids  to  success,  their  value  is  as  clearly  shown  as  to  the  railwav- 
builders  of  our  country. 

Considered,  in  a  business  sense,  the  advantage  of  tasteful  and  har¬ 
monious  fittings  and  furnishings  of  the  photograph  establishment, 
whether  upon  a.  scale  of  extravagance  or  the  quiet  simplicity  of  modest 
means,  is  a  thing  never  to  be  overlooked.  The  visitor  is  favourably  or 
uncomfortably  impressed  on  entering  a  photograph  studio.  The  person 
of  no  taste  will  not  be  shocked  with  pleasant  surroundings.  A  place  may 
be  never  so  attractive,  he  wall  take  no  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
{esthetic  or  finneky  man  might  feel  much  discomfort  at  the  violations  of 
taste  and  harmony  frequently  found  in  the  reception  or  business  rooms 
of  photographers,  as  to  have  his  confidence  shaken  in  the  skill  of  the 
proprietor,  and  incline  him  to  look  further. 

It  may  not  be  found  in  your  Bibles  that  a  five-dollar  note  from  the 
pocket  of  a  “  dude  ”  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  puddler  of  iron  or  a  tanner  of 
hides  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  nevertheless.  A  well-scrubbed  floor  is  better 
than  a  dirty  carpet;  tidy  simplicity  better  than  luxurious  shabbincss. 
An  orderly  establishment  is  attractive  and  interesting  :  it  is  the  keynote 
to  the  proprietor’s  character  and  his  business  success.  The  value  of  tidi¬ 
ness,  clean  rooms,  clean  hands,  clean  dishes,  clean  character  and  habits, 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  well  to  see  that  visitors  and  patrons  be 
received  with  politeness  and  shown  respectful  attention  ;  that  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator  the  sitter  be  brushed  with  the  grain,  and  care  be 
taken  to  encourage  a  comfortable  cheerfulness.  A  rude  or  surly  attendant 
can  tear  down  faster  than  the  proprietor  c-an  build  up.  To  see  your 
sitter’s  good  and  bad  points,  photographically,  is  your  duty.  To  make 
the  most  of  all  the  favourable  and  to  leave  untold  the  uninteresting  one, 
i6  what  you  owe  both  your  customer  and  yourself.  Make  your  camera 
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see  the  same  as  you  do.  When  your  sitting  is  made,  the  plate  developed, 
and  brought  into  the  light  for  final  examination,  when  you  stand  over  it 
as  judge  and  jury,  he  honest.  Don’t  compromise  with  an  indifferent 
result  if  it  is  not  right ;  it  is  wrong.  The  proper  question  to  ask  yourself 
is:  Can  I  better  it?  If  yes,  do  it  at  once.  Your  conscience  and  good 
judgment  will  uphold  you  in  the  conviction  of  having  done  your  full  duty. 
Your  evident  satisfaction  impresses  your  sitter,  and  has  much  to  do  in 
settling  any  doubts  he  might  entertain.  If  the  photographer  would  in¬ 
scribe  a  mental  motto  which  should  read.  Can  it  be  better  ?  and  hang  it 
conspicuously  upon  the  front  wall  of  his  mind,  where  it  should  be  in  full 
view,  and  religiously  consulted  and  followed  as  the  text  of  his  daily  work, 
it  would  stand  as  a  true  guide-board  upon  the  cross-roads  of  success  or 
failure  in  his  business..  If  there  be  a  better  talent  than  to  see  well,  it  is 
to  perform  fairly  and  fully  all  that  can  be  seen  which  is  profitable  to  put 
into  a  man’s  work. 

And  now,  my  brother  photographers,  assuming  that  you  have  seen  as 
I  have  tried  to  show,  may  I  ask  you  to  look  with  me  at  the  present  status 
of  our  art  and  at  its  possible  future.  We  stand  today  forty-five  years  old. 
From  a  bluish  uncertainty  in  a  little  box-like  case,  which  could  be  seen 
with  difficulty,  after  much  twisting,  then  as  a  ivonder,  in  1840,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  exhibition  in  the  hall  below  to  note  the  wonderful 
progress  made  in  forty-five  years.  In  these  years  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  found  employment  in  departments  of  work  tributary  to  the 
requirements  of  and  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Millions  of  money 
yearly  flow  through  the  channels  of  its  traffic.  Scarcely  a  home  in  the 
civilised  world,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  but  in  which  will  be  found, 
in  costly  or  modest  form,  the  products  of  the  camera.  The  images  in 
shadowed  form  of  the  loved  and  lost  are  treasured  beyond  comparison. 
Photography  has  contributed  to  the  interest,  the  tastes,  and  happiness  of 
mankind  ;  it  is  entitled  to  place  and  consideration.  Many  of  us  have 
travelled  a  long  road  with  it ;  followed  it  over  the  rough  and  smooth 
years ;  in  a  manner  have  grown  up  with  it.  Now,  in  the  strength  and 
glory  of  its  prime,  we  have  it.  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Is  it  some¬ 
thing  to  be  cherished  and  p:otected,  to  be  kept  respectable,  to  be  made 
more  perfect,  to  toil  for  and  to  be  proud  of ;  or  shall  it  be  prostituted  and 
destroyed  through  the  careless  indifference  which  comes  of  low  prices? 
The  future  of  photography  is  in  peril  ;  it  is  threatened  by  the  folly  of 
Smart  Alicks  and  Cheap  Johns.  Shall  the  men  who  have  given  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  study  and  honourable  practice  of  the  art,  whose 
aim  has  been  to  secure  early  all  valuable  improvements,  who  have 
expended  money  by  thousands,  and  taken  honest  pride  in  producing 
masterly  work — shall  these  men  be  controlled  and  degraded  by  those  who 
have  no  pride  or  interest  in  the  art  beyond  getting  money  by  flooding  the 
cities  with  inferior  and  carelessly-made  photographs?  Shall  honest 
endeavour  and  true  merit  yield  to  cheek  and  piracy?  Gentlemen,  to  this 
you  must  find  your  own  answer.  J.  F.  Ryder. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS  v.  CAMERA  PICTURES. 

Saxo  has  said, — 

“A  little  dulness  may  afford  relief, 

On  some  occasions  if  it’s  very  brief.” 

And  I  suppose  your  Committee  had  this  in  mind  when  they  did  me  the 
honour  to  ask  that  I  should  read  a  paper  before  this  Convention.  These 
hasty  thoughts  may  be  neither  entertaining  or  instructive,  but  I  shall  ask 
you  for  your  ears  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  talk  about  the  pictures  that 
we  make. 

\\  e  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  results  of  photography,  as  perhaps 
to  have  lost  in  some  degree  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  may  fail  to 
realise  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  principles  which  underlie  it.  I 
thought  today,  in  looking  at  the  magnificent  display  of  work  under  this 
roof,  how  short  was  the  step  back  to  the  time  when  all  such  pictures  were 
unknown  ;  forty-six  years  will  cover  the  period  from  the  first  crude 
Daguerreotype  to  the  present  hour.  Even  the  first  experiments  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  looking  in  this  direction,  are  embraced  within 
the  present  century.  It  was  in  1802,  as  you  remember,  that  the  Journal 
of  the  I  loyal  Institution  of  London  published  an  account  of  the  attempts 
of  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  fix  the  image  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  on  paper  ;  but  failing  to  do  so,  the  subject  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  for  some  years. 

In  1839  we  find  Daguerre  with  the  problem  solved  and  his  discovery 
patented.  The  French  Government  promptly  negociated  for  the  secret, 
an<i  Daguerre  retired  to  a  chateau  nine  miles  from  Paris  on  a  pension  of 
S2000  a-year.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  sold  the  right  to  England 
for  a  large  sum,  and  the  process  of  making  pictures  with  chemicals  and 
light  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  world.  I  wish  the  first  Daguerreo- 
t}p:'  c\ei  made  could  be  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  here,  that  we  might 
fully  realise  the  point  from  whence  we  started.  We  need  not  trace  the 
new-born  art  through  the  days  when  the  silvered  plate  received  the  im¬ 
pression,  nor  later  when  a  variation  of  the  principle  brought  in  the 
collodion  process,  followed  by  the  gelatine  plate  of  today ;  step  by  step 
it  has  held  its  way,  year  by  year  the  manifold  improvements  of  working 
nave  been  going  on  ;  the  small  number  of  the  disciples  of  Daguerre  have 
swelled  to  a  countless  host  (not  to  mention  the  amateurs)  in  the  last  forty 
years,  and  the  air  is  darkened  with  photographic  productions.  I  am 
tracing  its  progress  solely  in  relation  to  portraiture,  without  reference  to 
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its  numerous  and  important  applications  in  other  directions.  Think  of  it 
for  a  moment ;  the  desire,  which  is  as  old  as  the  race,  to  behold  tin  linea¬ 
ments  of  those  we  love  in  their  absence,  or  when  that  absence  comes 
which  shuts  them  for  ever  from  our  sight  has  had  but  the  most  meagre 
gratification  until  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living.  'True,  the 
painters  in  each  generation  have  left  upon  canvas,  with  more  or  less 
fidelity,  a  few  portraits;  there  have  been  “miniatures”  on  ivory,  ami 
other  substances,  and  silhouettes ;  and,  in  passing,  let  me  say  that  the 
silhouette  has  a  very  pathetic  significance,  the  almost  universal  pr< 
in  the  humble  homes  of  the  English-speaking  race  of  this  the  crudest 
form  of  portraiture  known  to  civilised  man,  voiced  the  cry  of  the  multitude 
for  a  semblance  of  their  friends. 

We  designate  the  period  previous  to  the  Christian  era  by  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  b.c.  Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  parody  this  by  the  suggest  on  that 
n  d.  should  stand  for  before  Daguerre.  By  this  little  retrospective  glance 
we  are  reminded  that  before  Daguerre  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
humanising  of  mankind  was  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  sun  picture 
not  only  placed  portraiture  within  the  means  of  the  masses,  but  gave 
results  which  before  had  been  but  dimly  hinted  at  by  the  best  artists. 
I  allude  to  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  expression.  However  much 
we  may  admire  the  canvasses  of  our  best  portrait-painters,  as  works 
of  art,  they  never  successfully  rival  the  productions  of  our  best  photo¬ 
graphers  in  depicting  the  emotions  conveyed  by  the  face  which  has  been 
their  subject.  Nor  is  it  possible,  for  the  brush  paints  clumsily  in  com¬ 
parison  with  sunlight.  When  the  boy  whistled  in  school  he  excused  him¬ 
self  by  saying  that  it  whistled  itself.  Photographic  portraits  produce 
themselves,  in  one  sense,  as  he  who  stops  before  a  mirror  is  duplicated 
with  the  utmost  exactness  as  he  is  at  the  moment.  This  fact  has  led  to 
a  great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It  is  thought  that 
photography  is  simply  chemical  anti  mechanical — that  it  goes  with  a 
crank  like  a  grindstone — that  any  man  who  owns  a  camera  and  possesses 
the  secret  of  dark-room  manipulations,  is  a  photographic  artist.  A  land¬ 
scape  painter  said  to  me,  “  Photographers  have  the  same  instruments, 
and  use  the  same  chemicals,  do  they  not?  What,  then,  prevents  one 
man  from  making  as  good  pictures  as  another?  I  see  that  they  don't, 
but  I  fail  to  understand  why.”  I  replied,  “  Your  knights  of  the  brush  all 
use  the  same  canvas  and  brushes  and  paints.  Why  does  one  man’s  work 
have  greater  value  than  another’s  ?”  “  That  answers  me,”  he  said  ;  “  but 

it  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  the  photographer  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  ” 

This  prejudice  is  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  community. 
If  you  make  them  a  better  picture  than  they  have  had  before,  they  con¬ 
sider  it  a  happy  hit — that  the  light  was  unusually  favourable,  or  the  gods 
smiled  on  the  effort.  Some  very  astute  people  have  come  to  consider  that 
brilliancy  of  chemical  effect,  fineness  of  retouching,  and  a  high  burnish 
are  fairly  within  the  skill,  and  denote  the  excellence,  of  the  photographer. 
The  great  essentials  of  portraiture,  the  study  of  the  subject,  the  lighting, 
posing,  the  subordination  of  subordinate  things,  and  general  harmony  of 
the  whole,  are  matters  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  reflect,  for  a  moment, 
belong  at  all  to  the  production  of  photographs ;  and  yet  there  arc  men 
now  listening  to  me  who  give  this  value  to  their  sittings  with  little  reward, 
I  am  afraid,  either  of  appreciation  or  money. 

It  is  told  of  a  man  who  had  his  portrait  painted  by  an  artist  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  that,  being  no  judge  of  art  himself,  he  bethought  him  of  a  friend— a 
house-painter — who  surely  ought  to  know,  if  anybody.  The  critic  scanned 
the  portrait,  and  finally  said  :  “So  you  paid  that  man  ^150,  did  you  ?  I 
assure  you,  there  isn’t  20s.  worth  of  paint  on  the  whole  canvas.”  This 
is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Are  we  selling  the  stock  that  enters 
into  our  productions,  or  is  it  our  skill  that  we  are  offering  the  public  ?  In 
the  craze  of  cheap  picture-making  that  is  upon  us,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
former.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  matter  of  prices,  except  in  such 
wise  as  is  inseparable  from  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  that 
photography  is  in  a  transition  state ;  we  have  achieved  much — how  much 
the  visitor  of  this  Exhibition  can  judge.  But  there  are  causes  operating  to 
degrade  our  art  “that  make  the  judicious  grieve.”  Perhaps  I  can  best 
illustrate  this  by  stating  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  difference  between 
camera  pictures  and  photographic  portraits.  Camera  pictures  have  a 
high  popularity  because  they  are  cheap.  They  are  made  generally  by 
men  who  have  a  level  head  for  business,  men  who  have  organized  a 
factory,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  so  express  it,  for  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  requirements  of  the  public  are  carefully  kept  in  mind. 
Brilliant  chemical  effects  are  not  hard  to  attain.  Retouching,  the  chief 
use  of  which  is  as  generally  employed  to  make  people’s  pictures  look  less 
like  them,  is  done  (or  overdone)  with  that  free-and-easy  defiance  of  the 
modelling  of  the  face  which  make  the  heads  of  old  and  young  suggest 
nothing  so  much  as  a  billiard-ball ;  and  thereby  the  public  is  pleased  and 
flattered,  the  picture -maker  wins  the  good  opinion  of  old  ladies  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  “  shekels  ”  flow  into  the  treasury.  An  establishment  of  this 
kind,  well  organized  for  business,  and  giving  their  sitters  a  set  of 
stereotyped  positions,  can  easily  handle  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  people 
in  a  day. 

To  make  photographic  portraits,  the  conditions  are  essentially  different. 
The  operator  should  be  an  artist,  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
acquainted  with  art  principles  and  all  the  resources  of  photography.  He 
should  have  that  subtle  feeling  for  portrait  effects  which  every  man  is  not 
born  with.  Every  sitter  should  be  a  study,  and  the  sitting  accomplished 
in  the  most  leisurely  way.  If  your  appointment  is  with  a  stranger,  seek 
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to  establish  a  little  acquaintance,  for  until  the  restraint  that  exists 
between  strangers  in  the  first  moments  of  intercourse  has  disappeared, 
the  subject  will  not  be  at  his  best  for  a  picture.  Suggestions  as  to  attire 
should  be  freely  offered  if  anything  is  worn  that  will  mar  the  effect. 
There  are  with  most  people  many  little  things  that  mark  their  individuality 
beside  the  lines  of  the  face — the  postures  they  assume,  the  way  of  holding 
the  head,  &c. — all  these  things  should  be  noted  before  you  attempt  to 
secure  a  pose.  A  half  dozen  plates  are  none  too  many  to  use,  and  two 
hours  none  too  much  time  io  devote  to  your  client.  You  are  thus  enabled 
to  employ  various  lightings,  try  different  views  of  the  face,  and  different 
attitudes,  taking  your  subject  in  repose  and  action,  and  thus  assure  your¬ 
self  that  37ou  are  getting  the  most  favourable  result  possible.  Compare 
the  proofs  from  your  plates,  and  if  you  find  that  anything  more  to  your 
satisfaction  can  be  obtained  secure  another  sitting.  It  is  only  when  you 
are  fully  satisfied  yourself  that  the  sitter  should  be  consulted,  and  only 
proofs  shown  from  such  plates  as  you  are  willing  to  work  from. 

The  further  operation  of  retouching  the  negative  and  printing  from  it 
must  be  carefully  supervised  by  yourself,  or  all  your  pains  and  skill  may 
come  to  naught.  The  soft,  beautiful  effects  that  a  well-handled  gelatine 
plate  will  afford  leaves  but  little  necessary  working  of  the  negative  in  a 
majority  of  cases  ;  and  that,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  work  for  an  artist. 
No  cause,  it  seems  to  me,  contributes  so  much  to  make  abortions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  as  the  retouching  we  usually  see.  A  distinguished  portrait  painter 
lately  said  that  the  photographs  of  today  were  worthless  as  aids  to 
painting  portraits,  because  of  retouching.  „ 

It  may  be  said  that  no  more  than  three  or  four  sittings  could  be  made 
in  a  day  if  such  methods  as  I  have  suggested  were  adopted.  That  would 
be  quite  enough.  Make  a  charge  for  your  services  that  would  be  made  by 
any  professional  man  in  good  repute  for  the  same  outlay  of  time.  The 
ability  and  training  required  to  make  one  competent  for  such  work  is  not 
a  whit  less  than  that  required  for  any  professional  pursuit.  We  pay  a 
lawyer  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
case,  for  an  opinion  :  we  know  that  we  are  paying  for  skill  for  special 
attainments.  The  public  will  pay  for  the  exercise  of  great  talents  and 
skill  in  the  landscape  painter  and  the  portrait  painter.  The  trouble  is, 
photography  has  never  been  recognised  as  an  art.  I  am  afraid  we  must 
admit  that  it  has  not  risen  to  that  dignity  of  art,  as  it  is  generally  practised, 
that  might  be  wished,  nor  do  I  believe  that  every  man  engaged  in  it  could 
practise  it  in  the  manner  described  here  successfully,  or  that  every  hamlet 
in  the  land  offers  a  field  for  such  work.  But  I  believe  there  are  a  dozen 
cities  between  the  two  great  seas  that  wash  its  on  either  side  where  an 
artist  in  photography  would  win  a  position  in  a  few  months.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  must  be  some  such  departure  as  this  that  will  rescue  photo¬ 
graphy  from  the  low  estate  in  which  it  is  hastening,  financially  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  I  venture  the  prophecy  that  in  the  future — perhaps  not  far 
distant  either — there  will  be  photographic  portraits  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  affluent  homes,  where  taste  and  culture  preside,  which  will  not 
be  spoken  of  as  “  only  a  photograph,”  but  will  be  prized  for  their  art  value 
as  well  as  for  their  qualities  as  likenesses,  and  the  artist  honoured  and 
paid  for  his  genius  and  skill.  J.  L.  Hurd. 

THE  HANDLING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  DRY  PLATES. 

The  subject  will  be  briefly  treated  under  three  heads:  the  man,  the  light, 
and  the  development. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  the  man,  though  qualified  to  go  through  success¬ 
fully  with  the  various  manipulations  connected  with  the  production  of 
gelatine  negatives  :  The  critical  dicta  that,  “  anyone  can  make  dry  plates, 
but  it  takes  a  genius  to  develope  them,”  or  that  “  one  science  only  will 
one  genius  fit.  So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  is  human  wit,”  are  rather  sweep¬ 
ing  to  apply  to  development,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  a  science  ;  but  still 
the  higher  the  mental  training,  and  the  more  perfect  the  command  of  all 
the  faculties,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  of  our  man.  But  no  great 
thing  is  achieved  in  a  rush  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  events,  preceding  a  crisis,  or  a  great  achievement ;  so  the  guiding 
hand  and  the  governing  will,  to  be  successful,  must  be  disciplined  by  pre¬ 
vious  habits  and  modes  of  action.  One  must  be  ready  for  the  decisive 
moment  wherein  the  fit  achieves  success,  the  unfit  suffers  defeat.  In  the 
tide  of  one’s  affairs,  how  can  he  take  it  at  the  flood,  if  he  has  neglected 
his  schooling  in  the  methods  which  guarantees  success  ? 

The  appearance  of  the  beggar  on  horseback  is  but  so  much  against  him 
as  is  the  pinched- up  soul  within  which  makes  him  unequal  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  One’s  battle  is  mainly  with  himself ;  he  stands  alone  in  judgment, 
therefore  he  should  not  waste  his  time  villifying  his  neighbours,  but  bend 
every  effort  and  seize  every  effort  and  every  opportunity  for  his  own  im¬ 
provement,  and  that  of  his  productions.  He  should  also  remember  that 
low  grasping  ultimately  defeats  itself,  and  that  those  who  labour  solely  for 
low  material  interests  seldom  receives  the  prize.  Neither  will  he  delight 
in  stained  hands,  besmeared  clothes  and  dishevelled  hair ;  nor  will  he  rush 
hither  and  thither,  hoping  thereby  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  devising  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  his  own  self-importance ;  nor  any  other  kind  of  claptrap  or 
pretence,  for  this  is  the  way  of  the  unfit,  and  they  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judicious. 

“  Oil,  wad  tlie  powers  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

But  can  every  conscientious,  energetic  photographer  become  master  of 
dry-plate  manipulation,  or  is  it  attainable  only  to  the.  few?  Gifts  to  men 


have  been  distributed  as  bountifully  as  light  and  air,  but  unfortunately 
the  many  neglect  their  talents  and  opportunities,  the  few  only  make  the 
most  of  them  ;  these  are  sought  after,  others  are  neglected.  It  rests  with 
each  individual  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  his  success,  as  the  gods  help 
them  that  help  themselves.  What  a  man  ardently  desires  and  strives 
after,  that  shall  he  accomplish.  The  difference  in  men’s  talents  is  not  so 
great  as  is  their  persistent  determination  ;  and  this  is  susceptible  of  culti¬ 
vation.  That  a  man’s  judgment  and  knowledge  determine  the  quality  of 
his  negatives  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  knowledge  that  his  nega¬ 
tives  differ  from  every  other  man’s,  although  made  from  the  same  emul¬ 
sion  and  developed  with  the  same  kind  of  developer.  His  every  faculty 
enters  into  his  conception  of  what  a  negative  should  be.  Then  is  he 
governed  by  crude  notions  or  guided  by  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  ?  The  value  of  his  opinions  or  productions  can  be  measured 
by  the  answer  to  this.  Therefore,  get  understanding,  get  wisdom  ;  great 
is  the  value  of  it.  Have  faith,  have  hope,  have  determination  ;  no  great 
poet  sings,  nor  no  great  master  paints  without  these.  In  fact,  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm,  and  even  a  little  fanaticism,  seems 
necessary  to  any  great  achievement  in  any  one  direction. 

The  Light. — In  the  attainment  of  perfect  chemical  results  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light  is  of  supreme  importance.  It  matters  not  how  perfect 
the  plates,  the  lens,  or  the  development  maybe,  if  the  lighting  is  defective 
the  result  will  not  be  a  first-class  negative  ;  for  in  such  cases,  with  the 
best  materials,  onty  a  map  representation  can  be  obtained.  In  portraiture, 
should  one  so  light  the  face  as  to  have  crescents  in  the  eyes,  with  possibly 
stars  in  the  pupils  for  high  lights,  perfect  modelling  or  definiton  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  the  same  flood  of  light  which  has  made  a  caricature 
of  the  eyes  has  utterly  obliterated  the  delicate  curves  about  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  face. 

This  criticism  is  made  because  too  many  photographers,  even  to  this 
day,  have  these  defects,  and  judging  from  these  too  many  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  first-class  galleries  use  the  same  quantity  of  light  for  dry  plates 
that  was  found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wet.  This  charge  lies  mainly 
against  those  who,  having  clung  to  wet  plates  till  they  were  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  use  the  dry,  have  gone  off  on  a  tangent 
trying  to  make  all  sorts  of  difficult  positions  without  headrests,  and  to 
achieve  this  they  flood  the  subject  with  so  much  light  as  to  sacrifice  defi¬ 
nition  to  effect.  But  it  is  now  possible,  without  risk  of  the  subject  moving 
or  of  undertiming,  to  model  up  the  subject  with  light  somewhat  as  a 
painter  or  sculptor  would  under  similar  conditions.  This  can  readily  be 
accomplished  if  the  light  is  brought  under  absolute  control  by  properly 
curtaining  the  skylight.  For  a  twelve-foot  light  there  should  be  at  least 
two  curtains  for  the  sidelight  and  two  restrictively  fastened  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  top  light.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  light  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  bring  the  high  lights  in  the  eyes  to  a  mere  point,  and,  if  at 
the  proper  angle,  the  whole  face  will  be  so  lighted  as  to  give  good  model¬ 
ling  and,  with  proper  timing,  good  definition.  Under  such  conditions  the 
pupils  will  not  contract  nor  will  the  subject  frown.  But  what  light  you 
have,  have  it  clear  and  brilliant,  as  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  brilliant  chemical 
effects  without  a  brilliant  light.  Proper  or  full  timing  will  give  all  the 
softness  required.  Use  rapid  plates  and  light  boldly  for  relief  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  Silver  plates  demand  too  much  light  or  too  prolonged  timing  to 
get  the  best  results  as  to  either  definition  or  expression,  In  regard  to 
the  exposure,  the  only  safe  criterion  is  the  relative  brilliancy  of  the  images 
on  the  ground  glass  ;  and  one  should  school  himself  to  judge  critically  of 
the  brightness  and  colour  of  the  image,  and  decide  that  the  subject  requires 
so  many  seconds,  more  or  less.  Rely  on  and  cultivate  your  judgment ;  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  it  in  lighting,  posing,  Ac.  If  one  cannot  put  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  who  should  ? 

The  Development. — This  shall  be  confined  to  my  present  methods  of 
procedure  and  stated  as  concisely  as  possible.  Two  kinds  of  development 
are  used : 

The  Ammonia  Pyro. 


Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals) . 6  ounces 

Bromide  of  ammonium . 14  ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 2  ounces 

Pyro . ,, 


Dissolve  thoroughly  and  add  sulphuric  acid  240  minims  ;  and  liquid 
ammonia,  six  ounces,  and  enough  water  to  make  eighty  ounces  solution. 
Use  eight  drachms  of  this  stock  solution  and  from  eight  to  eleven  ounces 
water. 

The  Soda  Pyro  Developer. 

f  The  pyro  portion — Water .  96  ounces 

.  )  Acid,  dissolved  .  96  grains 

|  Alcohol  .  6  drachms 

^  Pyro .  16  ounces 

(  Soda  portion — Water . 120  ounces 

B.  ]  Carbonate  of  soda  .  16  >» 

(  Sulphite  of  soda  (granulated)  .  16  ,, 

Use  one-and-a-half  to  four  drachms  of  the  pyro  solution,  eight  of  the 
soda,  and  seven  ounces  water.  The  ammonia  pyro  and  the  pyro  portion 
of  the  soda  developer  are  kept  in  six -ounce  bottles  and  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  Ordinarily  the  developers  are  mixed  as  follows  :  three  drachms 
of  pyro  solution,  eight  drachms  of  soda,  and  seven  ounces  of  water,  the  am¬ 
monia  pyro  eight  drachms  and  eight  ounces  of  water.  The  trays  are  used 
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in  developing  the  smaller  sizes  ;  partly  for  expedition,  and  partly  because 
slight  modifications  may  be  made  quickly  in  the  mode  of  development. 
The  timing  is  judged  to  be  absolutely  right,  but  a  little  short,  the  soda 
developer  is  poured  into  the  tray  and  the  plate  placed  in  it.  Should 
development  progress  too  rapidly  place  the  negative  in  it,  or  the  tray  into 
which  some  ammonia  pyro  has  been  poured.  Should  the  timing  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  little  full,  start  with  the  ammonia  pyro  first.  If  the  exposure  be 
first  right,  the  ammonia  pyro  brings  up  the  image  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
wet-plate  development,  and  the  negative  has  a  light,  straw-colour  bloom 
with  excellent  printing  qualities.  Should  its  exposure  be  much  too  short, 
it  gives  too  much  colour  and  contrast.  In  such  cases  the  soda  developer 
is  far  superior.  With  the  two  developers  combined  in  various  proportions 
many  modifications  may  be  made.  There  is  a  peculiar  relief  or  atmos¬ 
phere  effect  given  to  the  negative,  which  is  distinguishable  from  that  of 
either  alone. 

In  developing  18  x  22  or  20  x  24  plates,  the  ordinary  method  is  modified 
in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  sixteen-ounce  bottle  is  mixed  three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  pyro  solution,  two  ounces  soda  solution,  and  the  bottle 
filled  with  water.  Into  another  eight-ounce  bottle  is  poured  three  drachms 
pyro  solution,  one  ounce  soda  solution,  and  filled  with  water.  Into 
another  eight- ounce  bottle  one  ounce  ammonia  pyro.  The  developing 
tray  is  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  plate  placed  in  it  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  moments,  or  until  the  water  will  run  off  without 
ridging,  when  it  is  quickly  poured  off,  and  the  developer  in  the  sixteen- 
ounce  bottle  is  dashed  on,  and  the  tray  rocked  to  secure  even  develop¬ 
ment.  Should  the  exposure  prove  short,  this  developer  weak  in  pyro  will 
save  it ;  or  the  exposure  proving  about  right,  pour  it  in  eight  ounces  of 
normal  soda  solution  ;  or  if  full  exposure  is  indicated,  use  instead  the 
eight  ounces  of  ammonia  pyro  solution,  which  will  check  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  and  give  intensity  without  making  a  slow-printing  negative.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  the  development  of  large  plates,  when  the  developer  is  in 
any  ways  near  the  right  power  or  strength,  the  image  will  come  up  quite 
rapidly  at  first,  but  will  soon  check  up  and  proceed  quite  leisurely,  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  prove  just  right.  But  if  the  shadows  come  up  too 
much  before  the  checkingof  it  begins,  without  the  addition  of  more  developer 
stronger  in  pyro,  the  negative  will  have  to  be  over-developed  to  get  printing 
strength ;  or  if  the  stronger  pyro  solution  be  added  when  really  it  is  not 
needed,  the  negative  will  then  have  too  much  contrast,  and  if  not  speedily 
checked,  toomuch  intensity  also.  Ittakes  an  exceedingly  quick  apprehension 
to  realise  in  time  to  correct  a  mistake  made  in  the  commencement  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  what  modifications  are  necessary  to  redeem  the  negative. 
It  is  simply  impossible  in  all  cases  to  begin  development  just  right. 
Ample  preparation  should  be  made  for  all  contingencies,  as  one  should  not 
rely  too  much  upon  his  wit  to  help  him  out  of  a  tight  box;  and  yet  his 
mother-wit  may  be  the  ultimo  theory  in  the  redemption  of  an  otherwise 
hopeless  situation.  The  great  thing  is  the  ability  to  comprehend  the 
situation  in  each  particular  case,  the  readiness  to  make  possible  modifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  grit  and  alertness  to  make  them  in  time.  It  takes  a 
brave  man  to  avoid  getting  rattled  and  winding  up  with  a  negative  too 
thin,  too  intense,  or  with  too  much  contrast. 

We  will  close  with  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  rocking  the  plate 
during  development  secure  contrast  ?”  That  evenness  and  cleanness  are 
obtained  by  it  is  not  questioned,  so  directly  to  the  answer.  The  molecules 
of  bromide  of  silver  disturbed  or  changed,  by  a  proper  exposure  from  the 
highest  light  to  the  deepest  shadow,  are  in  progressive  diminution.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  bromide  of  silver  on  or  near  the  surface  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  which  represents  the  highest  light  is  changed,  while  but 
a  small  amount  is  a  light  effected  in  the  deepest  shadows. 

These  mechanical  agitations  of  the  developer  causes  a  more  rapid 
chemical  action,  so  that  before  the  developer  has  had  time  to  penetrate 
the  film  to  any  considerable  extent  the  reduction  in  high  lights  has  been 
carried  to  a  much  farther  point  than  it  otherwise  would  had  the  developer 
remained  quiescent.  The  start  the  high  light  has  secured  over  the 
shadows  is  maintained  throughout  ordinary  development;  also  the  shadows 
requiring  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  changed  silver,  both  in  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  film,  to  give  proper  definition,  the  high  lights  have  time  to  darken 
sufficiently  to  produce  proper  contrasts. 

But  there  is  still  another  factor  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The 
greater  amount  of  free  bromine  thrown  off  in  the  high  lights,  and  com¬ 
bining  with  the  quiescent  developer  lying  immediately  over  the  high  lights, 
retards  development  in  the  lights,  which,  in  the  shadows,  the  developer 
being  less  retarded  from  this  cause,  progresses  too  rapidly  to  secure  con¬ 
trasts;  but  by  agitation  the  power  of  the  developer  is  kept  uniform  over 
the  surface  of  the  plates,  and  the  high  lights  retain  all  other  advantages 
secured  in  the  exposure.  W.  H.  Potteb. 


DEFECTS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  RAPID 
COMBINATION  LENSES. 

The  trade  term,  “Little  Giants,”  was  a  not  inappropriate  one  by  which 
to  designate  the  class  of  lens  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  implying 
thereby  great  capabilities  in  small  bulk.  The  term  is  quite  as  applicable 
at  present  as  in  18(50,  when  the  first  of  the  class  made  its  advent. 

1  shall  confine  myself  to  principles,  not  individual  productions,  as 
none  of  the  cemented  and  so-called  rapid  lenses  of  the  present  day  differ 
I  n  any  essential  respect  from  each  other  or  from  that  of  1866,  which  was 
evoked  into  being  by  a  Munich  professor  on  the  requirement  of  the  late 


Dr.  Van  Moncklioven.  Already  this  lens  bears  from  twenty  to  thirty 
different  names,  each  dealer  or  each  manufacturer  introducing  modi! 
tions  in  curves  or  form  of  mount  to  warrant  the  coinage  of  a  special 
designation.  The  distinction  characteristic  of  the  objective  is  that  it  is 
aplanatic,  or  capable  of  being  employed  with  full  aperture,  like  a  portrait 
lens;  it  is  rectilinear,  reproducing  an  object  without  curvilinear  dis¬ 
tortion;  it  is  symmetrical,  its  front  and  back  lenses  being  similar.  The 
virtues  of  this  lens  are  numerous  and  well  recognised.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  need  that  I  should  treat  of  them.  I  therefore  speak  of  certain 
defects  met  with  occasionally  in  the  productions  of  even  the  very  best 
makers  of  this  rapid  and  most  useful  class  of  lens. 

A  serious  element  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  endeavours  of  some 
makers  to  produce  lenses  having  what  opticians  term  a  greater  intensity 
ratio  than  in  those  of  others.  The  aperture  of  a  lens  is  limited  by  the 
density  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  large  aperture  of  the 
modern  aplanatic  doublet  is  owing  to  its  being  formed  of  glass  of  much 
greater  density  than  the  ordinary  optical  flint  and  crown.  The  greater 
the  density  of  the  glass,  the  more  may  the  aperture  be  increased,  while 
still  retaining  those  qualities  for  which  this  lens  is  famous,  namely,  good 
transmission  of  oblique  rays.  But  glass  of  this  enhanced  degree  of 
density  is  unfortunately  liable  to  decomposition  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  It  seems  impossible  hitherto  to  get  glass  makers  to  prepare 
glass  of  great  density  in  which,  if  it  does  not  possess  a  well-marked 
degree  of  colour  from  the  beginning,  it  soon  acquires  it  by  time,  hastened 
by  the  action  of  light.  I  have  never  yet  known  glass  of  this  nature 
which,  if  ground  into  a  lens,  would  not  show  a  well-marked  degradation 
of  colour  if  removed  from  its  tube  and  pressed  down  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Rapidity  of  action  obtained  at  such  a  cost  is  delusive.  It 
is  quite  possible  by  employing  flat  curves  to  make  a  lens  of  safe  glass 
which  will  define  well  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  for  a  moderate  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  centre,  but  the  definition  invariably  gives  way 
rapidly  towards  the  margin. 

A  well-known  London  optician  once  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  three  lenses  all  of  the  same  class — 
that  now  under  consideration.  One  of  them  represented  an  aperture  of 
about  the  eighth  of  its  focus,  a  second,  a  sixth,  and  a  third,  a  fourth. 
The  first  of  these  he  had  manufactured  in  the  regular  xvay.  Knowing 
that  at  that  time  a  continental  maker  of  a  j  ustly  celebrated  name  was 
introducing  a  lens  reported  to  have  greater  illumination,  I  inquired  why 
he  allowed  these  quick-acting  lenses  to  remain  in  abeyance.  “  Look 
here,”  he  said,  proceeding  to  a  cupboard,  from  a  shelf  of  which  he 
brought  down  certain  lenses,  which  ho  handed  me  for  examination, 
“  these  are  the  individual  lenses  I  submitted  to  the  Photographic  Society. 
Observe  how  the  glass  has  changed  colour !  Anticipating  this,  I  would 
not  risk  my  reputation  by  making  one  for  sale.”  The  discolouration  was 
of  a  most  pronounced  nature.  The  deduction  from  this  is  obvious. 
Let  those  who  possess  lenses  for  which  special  claims  for  rapidity  arc 
made  be  careful  to  keep  them  under  cover  from  the  action  of  light  when 
not  in  use,  as  the  glass  of  which  they  are  made  contains  so  much  lead  or 
analogous  density  conferring  bodies,  as  will  ensure  serious  discolouration, 
and  consequent  slowness  of  action  before  many  years  have  elapsed.  A 
lens  having  what  may  be  considered  a  rather  small  aperture  may  work 
more  quickly  than  one  having  an  actual  aperture  larger  in  relation  to  its 
focus. 

I  now  pass  to  another  defect  inherent  in  some  of  these  lenses ;  that  is, 
their  tendency  to  give  a  ghost  or  flare-spot  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
Lenses  prepared  by  the  very  best  and  most  fastidious  manufacturers 
occasionally  show  this  defect,  and  in  two  lenses  ranking  in  precisely  the 
same  category,  one  may  have  it,  and  the  other  be  quite  free  from  the 
defect.  This  often  arises,  singularly  as  it  may  seem,  from  the  very 
perfection  to  which  lens-testing  has  been  carried  in  the  better  class  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  A  watch  dial  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
forms  the  test  for  definition,  and  when  the  central  or  axial  definition  of 
the  lens  has  been  found  to  be  correct,  then  is  the  eyepiece  (one  of  great 
power)  by  which  the  image  is  tested  removed  in  a  line  strictly  rectangular 
to  the  axis  until  the  image  of  the  dial  transmitted  obliquely  is  found  in 
line.  It  is  here  where  the  skill  of  the  examiner  is  displayed.  He  has  to 
adjust  the  lenses  so  as  to  strike  the  golden  mean  between  flatness  of  field 
and  astigmation.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  combinations  of  lenses  that  if 
the  field  be  made  too  flat,  this  quality  is  secured  at  the  expense  of 
astigmation,  or  the  inability  of  the  lens  to  transmit  an  oblique  ray  under 
circumstances  giving  absolute  sharpness.  For  example  :  If  the  object  to 
be  delineated  near  the  margin  of  the  plate  be  a  white  cross  upon  a  dark 
ground,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  vertical  lines  are  focussed  to 
sharpness,  the  horizontal  lines  will  be  out  of  focus,  while  by  racking  the 
lens  in  or  out,  to  ensure  the  sharpness  of  the  horizontal  line,  the  vertical 
one  goes  so  far  out  of  focus  as  in  many  cases  to  vanish  altogether,  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens  being  employed. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  indicate  the  methods  employed 
by  opticians  to  effect  the  necessary  compromise  between  good  marginal 
definition  and  flatness  of  field,  but  for  our  present  purpose  I  may  say 
that  the  distance  at  which  the  one  lens  is  separated  from  the  other  is  an 
important  factor  in  such  adjustment.  But  in  aiming  at  securing  that 
compromise  in  which  lies  such  perfection  as  they  consider  attainable, 
opticians  sometimes  ignore  an  evil  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
results  from  adopting  the  standard  that  they  do.  With  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  corrected  lens  it  often  happens  that  when  employed  for  out-of-door 
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work,  and  used  with  a  small  diaphragm,  there  will  be  a  distressing  spot 
of  luaiinousness  on  the  centre  of  the  plate.  This  is  not  peculiar  alone  to 
the  cemented  rapid  lens,  but  was  a  well-recognised  characteristic  of  the 
now  unused  globe  lens.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  almost  every  existing 
portrait  combination,  and  sometimes  also  of  single  landscape  lenses. 
When  lenses  are  used  in  the  studio  for  portraiture  or  groups,  it  is  never 
seen  but  when  a  bright  sky  forms  a  portion  of  the  included  subject ;  then 
it  is  apparent,  but  mainly  so  only  when  there  is  a  small  stop,  for  the 
smaller  the  diaphragm  Uhe  more  pronounced  will  be  the  flare  or 
gliost-spot. 

I  observe  here,  although  slightly  outside  of  my  subject,  that  there  is 
no  lens  made,  even  the  simplest  magnifying  glass,  that  has  not  two  foci, 
one  of  them  the  principle  focus  caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  trans¬ 
mitted  rays,  the  other  being  much  closer  to  the  lens,  and  caused  by  an 
internal  reflection  to  which  a  portion  of  the  light  has  been  subjected. 
This  it  is  which  operates  in  the  case  of  a  ghost  produced  by  a  single 
landscape  lens,  and  it  is  remedied  by  displacing  the  diaphragm  from  its 
position  to  the  extent  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch,  the  ghost  in  such 
a  case  being  an  image  of  the  stop,  which  is  in  one  conjugate  of  the 
abnormal  transmission,  the  sensitive  plate  being  in  the  other.  Disturb 
the  relation  of  the  first,  and  the  second  vanishes. 

This  explanation  does  not  meet  the  case  where  a  combination  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Premising  that  the  ghost  is  never  discernible  when  working 
inside  a  studio,  but  only  when  operating  outside  with  a  moderately  bright 
sky,  or  when  taking  the  interior  of  a  church  or  similar  building,  I,,  here 
repeat  what  I  have  recommended  as  being  the  best  means  by  which  to 
discover  whether  a  lens  possesses  this  propensity.  Screw  it  on  a  camera 
and  bring  it  into  a  room  lit  by  a  gas  flame.  Go  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet  and  examine  the  flame  on  the  ground  glass.  The  image  will  be 
sharp,  bright,  and  inverted.  Now  move  the  camera  slightly  so  as  to 
cause  the  inverted  image  to  be  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
focussing  screen,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  will  be  seen  a  ghostly 
image  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre.  This  secondary  image  is  non¬ 
in  verted,  and  upon  rotating  the  camera  it  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  primary  image.  The  nature  of  this  secondary  image  or  ghost,  and 
the  cause  of  its  formation,  may  be  examined  in  the  following  way : — 
Move  the  camera  so  that  the  ghost  shall  be  near  the  margin,  and  then, 
placing  the  eye  in  the  line  of  that  image  and  the  lens,  withdraw  the 
ground  glass,  when  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  luminous.  That  the  false  image  is,  in  this  case,  caused  by  a 
reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the  anterior  lens  is  demonstrable  by 
unscrewing  the  cell  containing  it  until  it  almost  drops  out  of  the  tube, 
and  then,  keeping  an  eye  upon  both  the  primary  and  secondary  images 
on  the  ground  glass,  move  or  slightly  wriggle  the  front  cell,  which  by  its 
being  nearly  unscrewed  may  now  be  easily  done,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  primary  or  legitimate  image  of  the  flame  remains  motion¬ 
less,  the  ghostly  image  caused  by  the  reflection  from  the  front  lens 
dances  about  all  over  the  plate.  But  observe,  further,  there  is  a  certain 
distance  between  the  front  and  back  lenses  at  which  this  secondary 
image  is  sharp  and  bright,  and  in  proportion  as  either  the  front  or  the 
back  lens  cells  is  screwed  in  or  out,  so  does  the  image  become  more 
attenuated  and  expanded,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  be  seen  altogether,  while 
all  this  time  the  real  image  is  not  seen  to  suffer  in  any  way.  This 
tendency  of  the  ghostly  image  to  pass  out  of  focus  with  such  extreme 
rapidity,  upon  separating  the  lenses  by  a  few  turns  of  the  screw,  or  by 
making  them  come  nearer  each  other,  provides  the  means  by  which  this 
evil  may  be  cured.  A  rapid  doublet  may  be  excellent  for  portraits, 
groups,  copying,  and  every  other  purpose,  and  yet  break  down  when 
employed  with  a  small  stop  in  landscape  work. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  am  aware  of  a  lens  recently  imported  from 
manufacturers  of  the  highest  eminence,  which,  while  perfect  in  every 
other  respect,  was  defective  as  regards  the  ghost.  As  the  result  of 
careful  testing  in  a  temporary  tube,  it  became  apparent  that  a  cure  could 
be  effected  by  shortening  the  tube  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  was 
done  without  its  flatness  of  field  being  impaired  in  any  discoverable 
degree. 

The  most  perfect  mount  for  lenses  of  this  class  would  be  that  in  which 
the  privilege  was  afforded  the  user  of  making  an  adjustment  to  suit  work 
of  any  nature  by  the  separation  of  the  lenses  to  a  very  limited  extent,  so 
as  to  be  used  under  the  most  perfect  conditions  for  the  special  work  in 
hand.  With  a  lens  of  about  eleven  inches  focus,  a  sliding  adjustment 
of  half  an  inch  has  been  adopted  with  beneficial  results. 

J.  T.  Taylob. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

My  friend,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  having  asked  me  to  Write  a  short 
article  to  be  read  at  the  Photographic  Convention,  I  gladly  do  so;  but  I 
have  nothing  that  is  new,  and  perhaps  nothing  that  may  be  interesting, 
to  say: — 

It  will  be  remembered  how  great  was  the  variety  of  developers  intro¬ 
duced  from  time  to  time  in  the  old  wet  process,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  as  modifications  of  dry-plate  development 
by  the  great  army  of  photographic  “faddists.”  I  have  before  stated  in 
print,  and  I  repeat  it  again  now,  that  the  manufacture  of  a  sensitive  dry 
gelatine  plate  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty ;  but  that  where  talent  and 
progress  is  shown  is  in  working  out  a  system  of  development  modified  at 


will  for  every  class  of  negative,  and  for  every  different  kind  of  subject.  I 
have  carefully  investigated  all  developers  that  have  been  proposed,  in 
which  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  an  advance  was 
made  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  found  any  developer  for 
all  round  work  equal  to  that  composed  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid. 
I  have  found  a  prejudice  existing  in  certain  quarters  against  this 
developer,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  formulas  give  ammonia  and 
bromide  of  potassium  ready  mixed  together  as  one  of  the  solutions.  Now, 
this  method  of  proceeding  at  once  takes  away  the  whole  value  of  this 
method  of  development;  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  pyrogallic  acid, 
the  ammonia,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  in  three  separate 
solutions,  and  the  developer  thus  capable  of  being  varied  at  will  according 
to  the  negative  that  has  to  be  formed  through  its  influence. 

My  own  method  of  using  these  solutions  is  to  have  a  standard  solution 
of  the  strongest  ammonia,  one  ounce  to  nine  ounces  of  water  ;  every  ten 
minims  of  which  will  thus  contain  one  minim  of  strong  ammonia.  The 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
while  the  pyrogallic  solution  contains  eight  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  But  now  comes  one  modification  on  which  I  lay  the 
greatest  stress,  and  that  is  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  solution.  The  sulphite  of  soda  solution  is  thus  made :  take  one 
ounce  of  pure  sulphite  of  soda  and  dissolve  it  in  twelve  ounces  of  water ; 
then,  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid,  remove  the  alkaline  reaction  from  the 
soda  solution  by  adding  the  citric  acid,  little  by  little,  till  blue  litmus 
paper  is  turned  faintly  red ;  this  is  a  standard  solution  and  can  be  kept 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  To  make  the  pyrogallic  solution  one  pre¬ 
caution  has  to  be  observed,  and  it  should  be  made  as  follows  : — Weigh 
out  240  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  dissolve  it  in  four  ounces  of  the 
above  sulphite  of  socla  solution,  and  then  add  water  till  you  have  thirty 
fluid  ounces  of  solution.  Be  sure  to  mix  the  pyrogallic  acid  with  the 
sulphite  before  adding  water.  Now,  here  you  have  a  pyrogallic  solution 
which  will  keep  any  reasonable  time  in  working  order,  and  your  three 
solutions  of  ammonia,  bromide,  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  thus  always  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice.  There  is  one  addition  that  may  with 
advantage  be  made,  and  that  is  a  drop  or  two  of  glycocoll  to  the  finished 
developer,  made  according  to  a  formula  which  I  published  some  years 
ago.  Its  tendency  is  to  give  a  richer  tone  to  the  negative  and  to  improve 
its  printing  qualities. 

In  my  own  practice  with  instantaneous  pictures,  I  find  it  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  give  the  plate  a  preliminary  wash  with  water,  containing 
a  minim  of  ammonia  to  every  two  ounces  of  water.  It  certainly  increases 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  the  subsequent  development,  and  since 
the  time  when  I  published  this  proposed  modification  I  have  had  ample 
testimony  given  me  as  to  its  great  value.  With  standard  developing 
solutions,  such  as  I  have  proposed,  any  class  of  picture  can,  with 
certainty,  be  made,  and  I  need  hardly  tell  those  who  understand  dry- 
plate  photography  that  it  is  impossible  to  develope  all  different  classes 
of  subject  with  the  same  developer,  and  really  to  do  justice  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  plate. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  a  good  standard  developer  for  an 
average  negative,  composed  of  the  above  solutions,  would  be  of  the  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  solution  one  and  a  quarter  ounces,  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  thirty  minims,  and  of  the  ammonia  solution  twenty-five  minims. 

From  this,  which  I  may  call  a  standard  developer  for  an  average 
negative,  all  modifications  should  start,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pyrogallic 
acid  has  the  greatest  influence  in  increasing  density,  and  that  when  you 
have  to  photograph  white  dresses,  or  houses,  or  other  brilliantly-lighted 
objects,  the  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  must  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  prolonged  forcing  of  an  instanta¬ 
neously  exposed  negative  should  be  required,  it  is  wise,  after  the  first  one  or 
two  additions  of  ammonia,  to  put  a  drop  or  two  of  bromide  with  the 
subsequent  additions,  in  order  to  keep  the  shadows  clear ;  and  if  the 
negative  in  coming  up  seems  to  be  weaker  than  it  ought  to  be,  some  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid  should  also  be  added. 

I  give  these  hints  as  I  have  generally  found  that  amateur  friends,  who 
have  consulted  me  as  to  difficulties,  have  continued  to  add  ammonia  with 
the  object  of  forcing  a  slow  development,  and  have  omitted  to  remember 
that  pyrogallic  acid  and  bromide  are  also  most  important  factors  in 
scientific  development.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


THE  BACKGROUND  :  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

That  the  background  should  be  subordinate  to  the  figure  I  have  no  ncel 
to  announce.  This  truism  has  been  so  oft  repeated  that  the  varicst  tyro 
must  be  aware  of  its  importance  ;  yet  we  see  every  day  the  effects  of 
miserable  carelessness  in  the  use  of  both  interior  and  exterior  back¬ 
grounds.  If  one  has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  exercise  proper  care  in 
adapting  effective  grounds  to  his  model,  it  wei'e  better  he  have  none.  A 
plain  ground  shaded  gradually  from  dark  upon  the  one  edge  to  light  upon 
the  opposite  edge  and  so  placed  behind  the  model  as  to  bring  the  face  in 
proper  relief  by  placing  the  dark  portion  of  the  ground  opposite  the 
lighted  side  of  the  face,  never  fails  to  fulfil  its  mission,  and  is  easy  of 
management ;  while  the  elaborately  painted  grouud,  unless  carefully 
managed,  destroys  all  harmony  and  exposes  ignorance  of  rules  of  com¬ 
position  or  carelessness  of  treatment. 

How  often  we  see  prints  from  negatives  beautifully  lighted,  skilfully 
finished,  and  properly  printed,  yet  the  outline  of  the  face  so  identified 
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with  the  ground  as  to  be  entirely  lost.  This  is  so  common  an  error,  that 
there  are  few  photographers  in  the  profession  who  do  not  every  month  m 
the  year  send  forth  to  the  public  this  glaring  evidence  — not  of  then- 
ignorance  but  of  their  carelessness  in  the  use  oi  backgrounds.  Should 
we  have  frequently,  by  discerning  patrons,  finished  pictures  turned  back 
upon  our  hands  for  this  inexcusable  fault,  we  would  by  thus  having  our 
attention  called  to  the  matter  in  a  way  to  touch  our  purses  be  benefited 
by  the  loss.  I  am  aware  that  photographers  of  experience  possessing  a 
practical  knowledge  would  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  a  contrast  between 
the  outline  of  face  or  figure,  and  the  background  is  absolutely  necessary, 
yet  a  reminder  of  this  important  fact  cannot  be  out  of  place  when  we  see 
so  frequently  evidence  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  even  veterans  who  fail 
to  put  into  practice  what  their  experience  must  surely  have  taught  them  ; 
but  frequently  allow  glaring  errors  to  creep  into  work  that  would  be  con¬ 
demned  very  readily  by  themselves  if  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
another. 

There  was  recently  brought  to  me  a  photograph  to  be  copied  which 
was  fully  up  to  the  average  in  all  particulars  save  one.  A  landscape 
ground  had  been  employed  while  the  subject,  a  child,  was  posed  upon  a 
carpeted  floor  reclining  against  an  upholstered  chair.  By  converting  the 
chair  into  a  rock  and  the  tapestry  carpet  into  a  grassy  bank, ,  we  were 
enabled  to  stop  a  lake  from  flowing  into  the  foreground,  of  which  there 
seemed  great  danger  in  the  original,  to  the  destruction  of  both  life  and 
property.  That  a  man  capable  of  making  any  kind  of  photograph 
should  use  a  landscape  ground  in  connection  with  a  carpet  seems 
strange  indeed.  Another  glaring  error  too  often  seen  in  otherwise 
good  photography,  is  a  contradiction  of  lighting.  The  model  lighted 
fiom  the  left  while  the  design  of  ground  is  lighted  from  the  right  and 
vice  versa.  _  . 

During  the  first  years  of  my  experience  with  the  camera — 1857 — it  was 
impossible  to  obtain,  painted  to  order  or  in  the  market  as  merchandise,  a 
practical  or  useful  background,  but  today  we  are  favoured  with  a  variety 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  not 
possessing  and  properly  using  as  an  auxiliary  the  backgrounds  best 
adapted  to  your  light  and  requirements.  In  selecting  a  ground,  one  too 
pronounced  should  not  be  chosen.  Many  have  an  impression  that  a 
ground,  however  sharply  painted,  will  be  ail  right  if  removed  far  enough 
back  to  be  out  of  focus.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  ground  properly7  painted  should  have  no  hard  or  decided  lines,  but 
should  be  merely  suggestive  Avith  a  penumbra  to  all  lines  and  figirres 
which  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  what  the  model  must  necessarily 
be  on  a  gi\Ten  size  mount.  Careful  attention  to  line  of  horizon  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  backgrounds,  a  large  per  cent,  of  Avhich  have  their 
line  of  horizon  too  high,  which  should  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  the 
distance  from  the  floor  to  top  of  painting,  Figures  are  frequently  photo¬ 
graphed  larger  than  they7  should  be  Avhen  placed  in  front  of  landscape 
grounds  or  interior  designs.  A  lady  taller  than  a  church  spire  or  tree  is 
never  seen  except  in  a  lying  photograph.  Imagine  a  gentleman  photo¬ 
graphed  standing  near  an  open  door  or  arch  and  his  figure  represented 
several  feet  higher  than  the  door.  AVe  ha\Te  all  seen  this  error  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Should  it  not  be  avoided  ?  I  once  saw  a  photograph  of  a  lady 
representing  her  as  walking  by  the  sea  side.  A  full-rigged  ship  so  painted 
in  the  background  as  to  be  in  danger  of  tearing  away  the  lady’s  back  hair, 
and  this  is  that  “  Athens  of  America,”  cultured  Boston.  Thus  the  most 
ridiculous  things  do  we  sometimes  witness  in  photography. 

Injustice  is  frequently  done  the  photograph  or  negative  in  printing.  A 
portrait  printed  from  a  negative  Avith  a  ground  so  dark  as  to  shoAV  a 
marked  halo  in  a  vignette  with  defined  edge  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad 
taste.  The  gradation  of  a  vignette  Avhatever  the  shade  of  ground,  should 
never  indicate  the  means  adopted  to  produce  the  result.  So  far  should 
the  mask  be  raised  from  the  negatLe  that  no  imprint  of  its  shape  or 
design  is  visible  in  the  print.  Therefore,  a  ground  too  dark  should  not 
be  chosen  for  negatives  that  are  to  be  vignetted  by  any  process  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  yet  invented.  Tropical  plants,  Italian  sunsets,  or 
gorgeous  llow’ers  are  all  very  well,  but  a  portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  in  furs, 
surrounded  by  such  accessories,  can  hardly  be  declared  apropos.  The 
photographer  who  is  guilty  of  such  an  application  of  backgrounds  can 
possess  but  little  art  feeling,  and  a  less  knoAvledge  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  in  general.  To  those  never  guilty  of  such  oversight  this  charge 
cannot  apply,  but  should  there  be  any  present  Avho  have  not  hitherto 
given  the  background  proper  and  careful  consideration,  I  would  urge  upon 
them  the  importance  of  so  doing  at  once. 

There  are  not  so  many  Avho  have  Avritten  their  names  in  letters  of  gold 
upon  the  scroll  of  fame  but  that  there  is  yet  room  for  your  name  beside 
them.  Photography7,  in  all  its  branches,  requires  great  care  and  Avatch- 
fulness,  but  in  no  department  is  better  judgment  required  than  in  the 
adaptation  of  surroundings  to  the  model  or  subject  to  be  photographed. 
The  general  public  are  becoming  educated  up  to  this  important  feature 
of  photography  fully  as  rapid  as  we,  the  photographers,  are.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  portrait  of  an  humble  hod-carrier  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  Avhose  good  opinion  of  your  AA'ork  it  is  desirable  you  should 
obtain.  Eternal  vigilance,  is,  therefore,  the  price  of  success  in  this  as 
well  as  any  other  business,  and  so  long  as  you  make  good  use  of  your 
eyes,  hands,  and  the  mental  faculties  God  has  given  you,  they  will 
minister  unto  your  necessities,  provided,  however,  you  have  the  courage 
to  charge  a  fair  and  adequate  fee  for  your  time  and  skill  as  do  men  of 
other  professions.  No  business  man  Avith  an  eye  single  to  his  OAvn 


interests  will  fail  to  note  the  signs  of  the  period.  If  the  public  become 
accustomed  to  pictorial  effect  in  photography,  they  must  be  indulged; 
therefore,  possess  yourself  of  a  variety  of  grounds,  but  exercise  the  most 
judicious  care  in  their  use.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  charged  with 
laying  down  in  his  writings  various  radical  rules  which  h<‘  never  employed 
in  his  own  practice.  If  the  greatest  master  of  the  English  school  of 
painting  did  not  always  practice  what  lie  preached,  I  conclude  that  1  may 
be  excused  for  referring  to  defects  that  may  be  found  in  my  own 
productions. 

An  enterprising  photographer  of  Providence  has  this  season  opened  an 
equine  photographic  establishment.  Plere  the  painted  background  plays 
an  important  part.  In  an  open  and  spacious  yard  under  a  canvas 
canopy,  backgrounds  are  arranged  thirty  feet  long.  Here  horses 
harnessed  to  all  manner  of  vehicles  await  their  turn  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  their  OAvners  appear  to  be  as  much  interested  in  securing 
their  portraits  as  does  the  anxious  mother  for  her  darling  child.  Here 
then  is  a  painter ;  any  large  city  will  support  its  equine  photographic 
establishment,  properly  conducted  and  equipped,  with  appropriate  back¬ 
grounds.  That  something  handsome  can  be  realised  from  this  scheme  by 
attending  state  fairs  I  haA7e  no  doubt.  At  very  small  expense  posts  may 
be  put  up  for  canopy  and  backgrounds  which  will  at  once  attract 
attention  and  profitable  orders.  Cj.  M.  Carlisle. 


A  PORTABLE  SUPPORT  FOR  WASHING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

An  imitation  to  communicate  anything  upon  such  an  important  occasion 
as  the  present  is  an  honour  which  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  mingled 
with  anxiety,  lest  the  subject  which  might  appear  to  me  to  be  fitting, 
should  prove  to  be  identical  with  that  chosen  by  one  of  yourselves,  Avhom 
we,  who  have  the  opportunity  of  being  posted  up  in  American  photo¬ 
graphic  literature,  know  to  be  thoroughly  practical.  In  fact,  so  much  are 
some  of  us  impressed  with  this  idea  that  it  appears  questionable  whether 
we  can  indicate  anything  of  practical  value  which  possesses  the  merest 
flavour  of  novelty  about  it,  when  it  reaches  the  hall  of  3’our  great  Conven¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  as  I  honestly  suspect  that  I  too  have  failed  in  this 
particular,  it  has  doubtless  been  done  in  good  company.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  while  in  the  dilemma  just  mentioned,  my  eyes  rested  upon  some 
negatives  from  which  the  fixing  salt  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  portable  support  would,  at  all  events,  be  something 
to  make  and  mail  in  time  for  the  meeting.  It  Avas  thereupon  settled,  and 
I  haA-e  asked  our  mutual  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
to  introduce  the  result  to  your  notice,  with  these  few  accompanying 
remarks.  A  detailed  description  is  hardly  necessary,  as  Mr.  Taylor  will 
place  before  you  the  first  and  only  frame  that  I  knoAv  of,  so  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  merely  refer  to  its  use  from  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical 
point  of  vieAv.  Starting  then  Avith  a  plate  fresh  from  the  fixing  bath,  we 
have  a  skin  of  gelatine  swelled  to  its  full  extent  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  possibly  plus  a  portion  of  the  double  silver 
and  sodium  thiosulphate  salt.  The  former  we  know  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  latter  is  only  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  first  named.  For 
this  reason  it  is  customary  for  us  to  allow  our  negatives  to  remain  a 
longer  time  in  the  fixing  bath  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  out  the  visible 
silver  bromide.  From  this  skin  we  desire  to  remove  all  traces  of  the 
fixing  salt,  leaving  it  swelled  with  water  or  other  suitable  liquid,  free  from 
chemical  contaminations  of  a  harmful  nature.  The  question  then  arises, 
which  is  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
bringing  this  state  of  things  about.  Obviously  the  plan  of  placing  a 
negative  film  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  has  little 
to  recommend  it,  for  as  everybody  knows,  a  stagnant  pool  is  not  the  best 
place  to  cleanse  anything.  Another  plan,  that  of  passing  a  stream  of 
Avater  over  the  surface,  possesses  advantages,  as  we  know,  over  the  last 
named,  but  the  stream  needs  to  run  a  long  time  before  there  would  be 
sufficient  dilution  to  permit  complete  removal  of  the  salts  from  the  under 
surface. 

Soaking  plates  in  vessels  fitted  with  vertical  grooves  is  an  impro\7e- 
ment  upon  the  foregoing,  but  the  plan,  although  in  general  use  in  Europe, 
does  not  reach  theoretical  perfection,  neither  can  a  greater  number  of 
plates  be  washed  in  the  same  space  than  by  the  method  I  desire  to  bring 
under  your  notice.  All  fixing  salt  eliminators,  except  alcohol  and  water, 
have  a  destructive  influence  upon  gelatine,  which  render  their  employ¬ 
ment  a  matter  of  some  delicacy,  and  unfit  for  general  commercial 
application ;  therefore,  unless  we  discover  some  other  specific,  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  employ  dilute  alcohol  or  water  for  the  purpose  ;  of  the  two  the 
latter  is  preferable,  and,  until  some  one  proves  to  the  contrary,  I  take  it 
that  a  method  of  supporting  films  horizontally  in  contact  with  a  body  of 
water  in  gentle  motion  is  as  nearly  correct  in  theory  as  we  can  get  at  it. 
The  accompanying  frame,  which  may  be  as  easily  carried  as  a  cabinet 
photograph,  will,  when  extended  and  fixed,  support  six  half-plate  negatives 
(English  size)  and  can  be  made  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes.  The  films 
are  placed  downward,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  damaged,  because  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  glass  plate  are  in  contact  with,  and  wedged  between 
the  three  supporting  pillars,  and  may  with  safety  be  placed  in  a  running 
stream  of  water,  until  it  is  considered  the  negatives  have  had  sufficient 
washing,  when  the  frame  can  be  placed  in  a  current  of  air  and  the 
negatives  will  dry  Avithout  dust  settling  upon  the  surfaces. 

It  is  convenient  when  traA7elling  to  have  zinc  tanks  large  enough  to 
take  one  or  more  frames  of  this  kind,  and  they  might  be  made  in  the 
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form  of  packing  cases  utilisable  for  the  protection  of  lenses,  bottles,  &c. 
If  a  metal  exit-tube  is  soldered  in  the  base,  or  perforations  made  at  the 
lower  corners,  so  that  a  constant  downward  withdrawal  of  liquid  occurs 
the  same  being  replaced  from  a  faucet,  about  sixty  minutes  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  found  sufficient  to  effectually  wash  a  thickly-coated 
gelatine  plate.  Very  little  consideration  will  show  that  any  soluble 
matter  a  negative  may  coptain,  such  at  all  events  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with,  must,  by  the  natural  law  of  gravity,  pass  through  the 
gelatine  into  the  water  below,  converting  the  film  as  it  were  into  a  kind  of 
sceptum,  and  thus  practically  washing  by  dialysis.  In  every-day  prac¬ 
tice  I. employ  similar  frames  of  rigid  construction,  but  the  example  sent 
herewith  represents  the  idea  in  a  convenient  form,  which  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  touring  photographer  and  the  holiday  maker. 

W.  M.  Ashman. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9077.— “Producing  Pictures  on  Canvas  or  other  Material  for  Paintin" 
with  Oil.”  Gr.  Bowden.—  Dated  July  28,  1885. 

No.  9091.— “Single  and  Double  Dark  Slides.”  H.  B.  Hare.— Dated  July  29, 
1885. 

No.  9114.  —  “  Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  J.  Walker.  —Dated*  July  29, 
1885.  ’ 

No.  9247. — “Obtaining  Light  for  Photographic  Purposes. "—Baled  August 
1,  1885. 

No,  9255.— “Photography.”  B.  C.  Le  Moussu.  —Bated  August  1,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Taking  Photographs  by  Artificial  Light. 

No.  5523.  Eugen  Himly,  late  Captain,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  at 
No.  54,  Zossener-street. — May  5,  1885. 

Essentially  the  invention  consists  out  of : 

1.  A  principal  source  of  light,  as,  for  instance,  the  Siemens’  regenerative  gas- 
burners,  of  an  intensity  of  350  normal  candles,  or  a  quantity  of  incandescent 
lamps,  combined  with  a  crane  in  form  of  a  reflector,  built  similarly  to  a 
prompter's  box.  This  latter  does  not  withhold  the  direct  rays,  and  does  not 
irregularly  reflect,  like  that  as  described  in  his  patent,  No.  11,556,  but  its  con¬ 
cave  surface  lias  not  a  regular  curve,  the  rays  are  not  reflected  in  uniform 
direction  convergent  or  divergent,  and  they  cross  themselves  in  the  whole 
arrangement  without  order.  This  reflector  can  be  built  either  of  tinned  sheet 
iron  or  nickled  sheet  iron  which  has  been  polished. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  common  gas-burners  (for  example,  Argand  burners) 
or  electric  incandescent  lamps,  of  which  every  one  is  furnished  with  a  reflector 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  use  of  a  number  of  sources  of  light  adapted  to 
the  crane,  which  is  protected  by  my  patent,  No.  11,556,  or  an  analogous  dis¬ 
position  combined  with  reflectors.  Of  these  sources  of  light  there  is  one  very 
strong  and  placed  in  a  semicircular  niche  with  irregular  curves,  but  its  regular 
reflection  is  destined  to  illuminate  the  front  of  the  model.  The  others,  be^w 
the  crane,  furnish  an  equal  light,  and  serve  to  grade  off  the  shades  which  the 
principal  source  of  light  has  occasioned.  2.  The  use  of  fixed  lights  with 
reflectors,  to  evade  the  formation  of  heavy  shades  on  the  background  and  to 
illuminate  the  rear  of  the  model.  3.  The  use  of  the  system  as  described  in  the 
drawings  for  selecting  the  illumination  which  is  most  favourable,  in  turning 
the  crane  and  leaving  the  same  stationary  during  the  exposure.  4.  The  use  of 
a  double  movable  “fond”  for  a  reflector,  with  counterweight  and  regulation 
by  mechanic,  for  giving  light  of  diffsrent  intensity  and  modulation. 

Photographic^Camera. 

No.  11,212.  John  Veda  Robinson,  Photographer,  39,  Lower  Sackville-street, 
Dublin.—  August  13,  1884. 

A  photographic  camera  with  the  back  of  the  camera  attachable  to  a  hinged 
or  movable  up  and  down  part  of  the  base  board. 

The  back  of  the  camera  can  be  detached  and  attached  to  this  hinged  or 
movable  up  and  down  piece. 

The  back  of  the  camera  and  the  bellows  of  the  camera  can  be  revolved  on  the 
front  part  of  the  camera,  so  that  the  camera  back  can  be  set  up  for  use  on  this 
hinged  or  movable  up  and  down  part  of  the  base  board,  for  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  either  upright  or  lengthways. 

The  hinged  or  movable  up  and  down  part  of  the  base  board  enables  the 
camera  back  to  be  set  either  in  or  out  of  perpendicular,  and  the  manner  of 
attaching  the  back  of  the  camera  to  this  hinged  or  movable  up  and  dowu  part 
of  the  base  board  enables  the  back  of  the  camera  to  be  set  square  to,  or  not 
square  to,  the  base  board  of  the  camera.  These  same  two  movements — in  and 
out  of  perpendicular  and  in  and  out  of  square  with  the  base  board  of  the 
camera — are  obtainable  if  the  camera  back  be  set  for  taking  an  upright  or  a 
lengthways  photograph. 

The  hinged  or  movable  up  and  down  part  of  the  base  board  can  be  moved  or 
fixed  in  or  out  of  line  with  the  base  board  of  the  camera. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  construction  of  a  photographic  camera  with 
a  movable  up  and  down  tail  piece  as  described.  2.  The  means  of  holding  this 
movable  tail  piece  in  the  required  position  by  means  of  the  arms  as  described. 

3.  The  attaching  the  back  of  the  camera  to  this  movable  up  and  down  tail 
piece  .by  a  screw  or  similar  arrangement  capable  of  allowing  the  back  of  the 
camera  to  be  moved  or  fixed  in  or  out  of  parallel  with  the  base  board  of  camera. 

4.  That  by  means  of  this  movable  up  and  down  tail  piece  he  can  set  the  back 
of  the  camera  in  any  required  position,  in  or  out  of  perpendicular. 


Improvements  in  Stereoscopes. 

No.  12,329.  Joseph  Lyons,  230,  Whitechapel-road,  London.—  September  P, 

1884. 

The  improvements  in  stereoscopes  relate  to  the  application  of  coloured  glasses, 
which  can  be  brought  into  position  without  destroying  the  focus,  and  will 
produce  varied  effects  of  colour  with  a  plain  stereoscopic  slide.  The  coloured 
glasses,  by  their  arrangement  and  combination  with  the  stereoscope,  do  not 
modify  the  light,  but  impart  a  most  brilliant  effect  to  the  stereoscopic  slide. 

The  stand  upon  which  the  stereoscope  is  mounted  also  carries  the  lamp  for 
illuminating  the  same,  and  either  the  stereoscope  or  the  lamp,  or  both  are 
capable  of  adjustment  thereon. 

The  inventor  mounts  coloured  glasses  near  the  circumference  of  two  rotating 
discs,  by  turning  which  any  desired  colour  can  be  given  to  the  transparency? 
He  makes  twelve  claims,  and  the  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

Increasing  the  Usefulness  of  Cameras. 

No.  12,772.  Fox  Shew,  88,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  London. — 
September  24,  1884. 

The  invention  has  for  its  object  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  means  for 
enabling  a  camera  and  lens,  of  any  given  size,  to  be  used  for  working  plates  of 
larger  sizes  than  that  ordinarily  employed  for  the  said  camera. 

For  this  purpose  I  construct  an  additional  frame  of  somewhat  similar 
character  to  the  body  of  a  camera,  with  capability  of  extension  and  contraction 
by  means  of  bellows  or  telescopic  frame,  and  provided  with  means  for  holding 
it  at  any  required  position  of  extension  or  contraction,  as  also  for  steadying 
the  same,  but  generally  witli  no  bottom  board. 

One  end  of  such  additional  frame  is  providetl  with  a  frame  containing  or 
carrying  the  ordinary  ground  glass  or  back  for  focussing,  and  with  grooves  to 
receive  the  frame  containing  the  sensitised  surface,  while  the  other  end  of  such 
extra  frame  is  provided  with  a  skeleton  frame,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  slidden  into  the  groove  of  the  camera  frame  into  which  the 
lens  front  is  usually  slidden. 

A  lens  front  I  then  slide  into  the  grooves  of  the  camera  ordinarily  used  for 
the  back. 

The  opening  in  the  skeleton  frame  of  the  additional  frame,  is  made  large 
enough  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  visual  rays,  and  if  necessary  the  opening 
in  what  is  ordinarily  used  as  the  front  of  the  camera  frame,  is  widened  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  some  cases  the  extra  frame  is  formed  without  capability  of  extension  or 
contraction. 

The  extra  frame,  as  above  described,  is  adapted  for  the  class  of  cameras  in 
which  the  focussing  is  obtained  from  the  back  thereof,  but  in  those  classes  of 
cameras  in  which  the  focussing  is  obtained  from  the  front,  I  connect  my  extra 
frame  to  the  camera  by  sliding  it  into  the  grooves  or  guides  ordinarily  employed 
for  the  dark  slide  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  or  by  securing  it  by  the  aid  of 
the  catches  employed  to  hold  the  reversing  frame  in  position,  in  which  case  the 
camera  front  is  not  in  any  way  altered. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings,  and  by  one  claim. 


Obtaining  Bird’s-eye  Views. 

No.  6973.  Charles  Wells,  18,  Walker-terrace,  Plymouth,  Gentleman. — 

June  8,  1SS5. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  constructing  photographic  camera’,  com¬ 
bining  them  with  some  apparatus  capable  of  elevating  them  in  the  air  to  a 
desired  altitude,  when  on  uncovering  the  lens,  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
the  underlying  scene  would  be  obtained,  and  brought  back  by  the  falling 
camera  to  the  operator. 

The  complete  apparatus  consists,  therefore,  of  the  following  essential 
parts  : — 1st,  the  elevating  agency;  2nd, -the  camera;  and  3rd,  the  device 
regulating  the  return  of  the  camera. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  agency  lor  raising  the  camera  to  the  desired  altitude, 
I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  definite  device,  inasmuch  as  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  or  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  operator,  will,  or 
may  have,  much  to  do  with  the  selection.  Balloons,  kites,  or  rockets  may  be 
used  in  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  although  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  either  of  the  above  agencies, 
inasmuch  as  any  one  capable  of  carrying  the  camera  to  the  desired  height,  and 
of  allowing  the  safe  return  of  the  same,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  camera  is  fitted  with  as  many  lenses  as  may  be  desired,  each  one 
focussing  the  scene  below  it  at  a  different  angle,  or  it  may  have  only  one  lens 
mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  an  angular  adjustment  with  the  operator's 
horizon.  Each  lens  is  fitted  with  what  is  known  as  an  instantaneous  shutter, 
and  acts  upon  a  plate  of  suitable  sensitiveness.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  where  several  lenses,  each  set  at  an  angle  with  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  a  comprehensive  set  of 
photographic  views  will  be  obtained,  while  if  only  one  lens  be  used,  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  partial  view  will  be  taken. 

The  camera  has  the  sensitised  plates  inserted  before  beiug  raised,  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  shutters  being  of  course  closed. 

A  suitable  device  is  made  use  of  for  operating  the  shutter  or  shutters  at  the 
proper  moment. 

When  a  captive  balloon  is  used  for  raising  and  bringing  the  camera  back,  a 
small  electro  magnet  attached  to  the  camera,  and  actuated  by  a  current  passed 
along  the  retaining  rope,  may  advantageously  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

If  a  rocket  be  used  as  the  elevating  power,  the  shutter,  or  shutters,  may  l  ie 
operated  by  clockwork,  or  by  gearing  actuated  by  a  screw,  which,  being 
revolved  by  being  dragged  through  the  air,  releases  a  trigger  at  the  right 
moment,  so  bringing  about  the  desired  exposure  for  an  instant,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  closure  as  quickly. 

When  using  a  kite,  or,  in  fact,  a  balloon,  either  clockwork  agency  carried  by 
the  rising  camera,  or  the  mechanical  effect  of  one  or  more  electro  magnets  (one 
to  each  shutter)  operated  from  the  ground,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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effecting  the  necessary  exposure  at  the  right  moment.  To  prevent  the  un¬ 
checked  return  of  my  "apparatus  to  earth,  shattering  it  and  the  photographs 
taken,  I  fit  it,  when  required,  with  a  parachute  of  the  well-known  construction, 
which  will  open  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  begins  its  descent,  and,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  considerable  area  to  atmospheric  resistance,  prevent  such  descent 
being  so  precipitate  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  either  the  apparatus  or  the 
photographs. 

My  apparatus  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  explorers  in  obtaining  advance 
information  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  before  them,  or  of 
any  change  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  district  they  have  recently 
crossed,  or  passed  on  either  hand,  as  well  as  to  military  or  naval  commanders 
in  procuring  accurate  representations  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy’s  fortifications, 
systems  of  defence,  ambushes,  concealed  reserves,  and  the  like, 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings, 

- -4* - — 
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Blackburn . 

Bolton  Club  . . . 

Glasgow  and  W, of  Scot.Amatour 

Bury  . 

Photographic  Club . . . . 

London  and  Provincial . . 

Birkenhead  . . . 


Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery.lane. 

180,  West  Regent- street,  Glasgow, 
Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Pleet-streGt.E.C, 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinglialhstreet. 
Free  Public  Library,  Birkenhead, 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  July  27,  at  25,  Old  Bond-street, — 
Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  de  Ros  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  were  elected  Messrs.  W.  Gaddam,  J.  P.  Holmes,  PI.  Favarger, 
Ludwig  G.  Barber,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Baste. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  prints  from  the  negatives  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  current  year,  but  it  was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  large 
number  contributed,  to  make  the  awards,  and  the  decision  respecting  the  prizes 
was  therefore  deferred  till  the  next  meeting. 

A  number  of  portraits  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Bassano,  by  order  of  the 
Council,  for  the  museum  series,  were  submitted  by  the  Secretary  for  approval. 
They  included  portraits  of  H.S.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Mr.  James 
Abernethv  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers),  The  Earl  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  Mr.  Sant,  R.A.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott  (City  Chamberlain),  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Mr.  Scharf  (keeper  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery),  Mr.  Thomas 
Salt,  M.P, ,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart,,  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny,  and  others, 
Mr.  Bassano  showed  the  Council  the  gallery  and  rooms  which  he  proposed  to 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Society  and  for  the  exhibition  of  their  pictures,  and 
all  present  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Bassano’s  arrangements. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  Walter  Wood,  manager  of  the  Standard, 
expressing  his  regret,  owing  to  absence  from  England,  at  being  unable  to  be 
present, 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  July  80,  at  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason's  Hall  Tavern,  City,— Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion  for  paper  and  transparencies  prepared  by  his  formula, 
said  that  two  days  previously  he  had  printed  a  good  transparency  upon  one  of 
the  first  plates  ever  coated  with  the  emulsion,  showing  that  in  some  cases  it 
would  keep.  Some  of  the  batches  of  emulsion,  however,  had  darkened,  but  in 
some  cases. the  slight  yellow  tinge  they  gave  to  the  prints  fixed  out  entirely. 
There  was  very  little  chloride  in  the  darkened  emulsion,  so  he  added  to  it  some 
fresh  gelatine  with  excess  of  chloride,  plus  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
mixture  was  then  perfectly  white,  and,  after  the  addition  of  some  more  acetate 
and  citrate,  gave  good  films.  He  exhibited  a  transparency  which  felt  granular 
on  the  surface  when  dry,  hut  exhibited  no  signs  of  granulation  when  wet,  nor 
did  the  crystals  dissolve  out  by  washing. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  had  been  trying  experiments  with  printing  emul¬ 
sions,  and  found  that  acetate  and  chloride  of  silver  films  changed  in  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  plates  had  a  dark  edge  with  a  pale  yellow  mark  farther  in. 
An  emulsion  containing  citrate  and  chloride  of  silver  gave  dull,  black  trans¬ 
parencies  without  any  toning.  Printing  on  these  emulsions  was  decidedly 
slower  than  printing  on  album enised  paper,  and  the  prints  lost  much  in  the 
toning.  Tie  used  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  to  those  of  the  organic 
salts  of  silver. 

The  Chairman  said  that  to  get  good  tones  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  smaller 
proportion  of  chloride  to  the  organic  salts  ;  about  equal  proportions  of  chloride 
and  citrate  gave  rich  chocolate-brown  tones. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  of  trying  the  fuming  of  the  new  films  with  ammonia 
before  printing  ;  the  plan  quickened  printing  on  albumen,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  it  should  not  do  the  same  with  gelatine.  For  thin  negatives  the  proportion 
of  chloride  in  the  printing  emulsions  should  he  decreased,  and  for  dense 
negatives  it  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Starnes  had  found  that  on  gelatine  films  he  could  get  splendid  prints 
from  thin  negatives  otherwise  useless.  He  first  took  a  transparency,  from 
which  he  obtained  a  second  negative,  with  increase  of  intensity  in  both  stages, 
combined  with  the  wide  range  of  delicate  half-tones  common  to  thin  negatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  read  an  inquiry  from  the  question  box,  “  Whether  there  were 


in  the  market  any  white ’enamelled  iron  plates,  which  would  be  cheaper  for 
positives  than  opal  glass.” 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  if  quality  were  taken  into  consideration,  no 
enamelled  metal  plates  in  the  market  were  cheaper  than  opal  glass. 

A  member  remarked  that  he  had  obtained  some  white  ferrotype  plates  ;  they 
were  of  American  manufacture. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  they  were  not  enamelled. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  stated  that  if  they  would  resist  the  action  of  chcmiruL, 
perhaps  that  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  inquirer. 

Mr.  W.  L.  H.  Skeen,  of  Colombo,  said  that  he  had  had  insensitive  marks 
upon  complete  batches  of  his  purchased  gehitiuo-biomide  plates.  The  marks 
were  not  visible  before  development,  and  were  finally  traced  to  the  method  by 
which  the  plates  had  been  dried,  inclined  at  an  angle,  on  racks. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  stated  that  commercial  plates  often  gave  drying  marks. 

Mr.  Haddon  exhibited  a  negative  prepared  with  a  special  emulsion 
which  gave  such  strongly  coloured  fogs  that  the  building  represented  was  of  a 
ruby  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  sky  greenish  blue.  The  picture 
looked  like  a  coloured  positive  transparency. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  whether  the  plate  would  print  as  a 
positive  or  a  negative,  and  Mr.  Haddon  gave  it  to  Mr.  Henderson  to  make  the 
trial  before  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Ashman  said  that  green  fog  on  plates  was  more  prevalent  in  hot 
than  in  cold  weather. 

Mr.  J,  B,  B.  Wellington  had  been  experimentally  trying  the  action  of  a 
rise  and  fall  shutter  in  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  and  when  the  shutter 
between  the  two  combinations  made  but  a  small  opening  of  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  near  the  bottom  of  the  mount,  it  only  cut  off  t he  corners  of  the 
picture,  and  did  not,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  affoot  the  equality  of  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  plate,  The  said  opening  acted  as  a  stop,  and  made  the  image 
sharper. 

Mr,  Ashman  said  that  the  results  supported  Mr.  Debeuham’s  contention. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  August  1,  the  seventh  outdoor  meeting  for  the  present  season  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  at  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire. 

Notwithstanding  the  event  of  Bank  Holiday  falling  on  the  following  Monday, 
August  3,  and  that,  consequently,  many  of  the  members  usually  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  circumstance  for  a  few  days’  absence  from  home,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  muster  at  the  Central  Station  for  the  one  o'clock  train  to  Bakewell. 

The  weather  on  the  occasion  was  fortunately  all  that  the  most  fastidious 
photographer  could  wish  for,  and  on  arrival  at  Bakewell  Station  the  party  lost 
no  time  in  taking  their  seats  in  the  two  vehicles  which  had  been  previously 
ordered  to  be  in  attendance.  The  drive  of  about  three  miles  was  most  enjoy¬ 
able,  and  quickly  landed  the  members  on  the  scene  of  operations  without  the 
least  fatigue  in  walking. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  by  letter  during  the  week  with  Mrs.  Swain, 
the  custodian  of  the  place,  a  master  key  of  the  various  doors  about  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  are  usually  kept  locked,  was  obtained,  and  cameras  were  got  to 
work  without  delay  in  all  directions,  and  at  every  available  point  of  advantage. 

The  Hall  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  limestone  acclivity  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wye,  between  Bakewell  and  Rowsley,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  with  its 
sombre  background  of  foliage,  relieved  by  the  graceful  contour  of  more  distant 
hills,  is  a  charming  subject  for  either  plate  or  canvas.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
other  place  has  been  so  much  sketched  and  painted  as  Haddon  Hall,  and  it 
may  also  be  said,  of  late  years  at  any  rate,  so  much  photographed  too  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  subject  to  which  may  still  he  applied  the  poet’s  lines— 

“Ever  charming,  ever  new ; 

When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view  ?” 

The  legend  of  the  nocturnal  elopement,  three  hundred  years  ago,  of  Dorothy 
Vernon  and  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Manners,  who,  as  tradition  informs  us, 
disguised  himself  as  a  woodman,  and  obtained  employment  under  the  bead 
forester,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  gain  access  to  his  mistress,  is  a  good  deal 
nursed  up  in  the  local  guide-books,  and  to  sentimental  minds  serves  to  surround 
the  place  with  a  halo  of  romance  ;  but,  as  a  fine  baronial  mansion  of  mediaeval 
times,  with  its  semi-civilised  associations,  it  possesses  greater  charms  for  the 
artist ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  privileges 
hitherto  so  freely  allowed  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  for 
the  public  inspection  of  this  unique  relict  of  the  feudal  period  will  he  with¬ 
drawn,  or  that  the  character  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings  will  he  in  any 
way  tampered  with  by  the  hands  of  the  so-called  restorers. 

Plates  were  exposed  on  the  terrace  steps,  the  terrace  front,  the  Eagle  Tower, 
courtyard,  ballroom,  chapel,  and  other  interiors  ;  whilst  some  splendid  general 
views  from  a  distance  and  from  two  or  three  good  points  of  view  were  also 
obtained,  the  day  being,  as  before  described,  so  unexceptionably  fine  that  the 
place  could  never  he  seen  to  greater  advantage  ;  every  one  present  seemed 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  a  very  large  number  of  pictures  were 
obtained  which  could  only  by  accident  fail  to  turn  out  successfully. 

A  light,  refreshing  tea,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon’s  work,  was  greatly 
enjoyed,  and,  there  being  still  an  hour  to  spare,  a  group  was  taken  on  a  12  x  10 
plate  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  the  picturesque  cottage  of  Mrs.  Swain  in  the 
background,  including  also  the  famous  box  trees,  fantastically  clipped  into  tlie 
form  of  the  boar’s  head  and  peacock,  which  forms  the  crest  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  A  pleasant  return  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  Bakewell 
Station  finished  up  the  proceedings,  and  every  one  was  delighted  with  the 
excursion.  The  train  arrived  in  Manchester  about  ten  o’clock. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  he  held  at  Worslev,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  William  Broughton,  who  is  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  efficient 
arrangements  possible  for  getting  at  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  locality. 
Train  will  leave  the  exchange  station  at  1.30. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  August,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  full  day 
excursion  to  York,  but  in  consequence  of  it  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Baline,  the  leader  for  the  occasion,  that  a  great  many  of  the  members  avIio 
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live  some  distance  from  Manchester  would  be  quite  unable  to  get  to  town  in 
time  for  so  early  a  train  to  York,  namely,  seven  a.m, ,  it  is  now  under  oonsidera- 
tion  whether  or  not  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  visit  Kirkstall  Abbey,  or  some 
other  less  distant  place  than  York,  which  could  be  got  at  in  good  time  by  a 
later  train.  Any  departure,  however,  from  the  present  programme  will  be 
duly  notified  by  a  paragraph  in  the  photographic  journals  not  later  than 
Saturday,  the  15th  instant. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday,  July  30,  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Free  Library,  Liverpool, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  President,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

The  following  communications  were  duly  received  : — Circulars  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  relating  to  the  Annual  Exhibition ;  also  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Proceedings  of  the  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  and  American  Photographic  Times. 

It  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
anply  to  the  authorities  for  permission  for  the  members  to  photograph  in  the 
William  Brown  Museum  and  Walker  Art  Picture  Gallery,  as  art  students  are 
allowed  to,  on  Fridays. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  developers  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Chairman  exhibited  a  negative,  which  he  had  divided  into  three  portions 
after  exposure,  and  developed  each  section  in  a  separate  developer,  namely, 
the  ordinary  pyro  and  ammonia,  the  potash  developer,  and  the  ferrous-oxalate. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  tended  to  show  that  varying  the  character  of  the 
developer  has  a  similar  effect  to  varying  the  time  of  exposure.  So  far  rfs  could 
be  judged,  the  section  developed  by  the  pyro  and  ammonia  appeared  to  have 
received  the  correct  exposure  for  that  developer,  whilst  that  of  the  potash 
developer  had  the  appearance  of  over-exposure,  and  that  of  the  ferrous-oxalate 
of  slight  under-exposure. 

Dr.  Kenyon,  on  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  report  on  the  subject,  regretted  the  want  of  opportunity  for  systematic 
experiment  and  comparing  notes  ;  but 'stated  that,  speaking  for  himself,  he  had 
continued  experience  of  the  success  attainable  by  the  use  of  the  soda  developer 
combined  with  sulphite  of  soda  and  a  small  proportion  of  bromide  mixed  with 
freshly  dissolved  pyro.  The  strength  of  the  solutions  he  used  was  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Soda  Solution. 

Washing  soda .  1  pound. 

Water . (a  Winchester  quart)  80  ounces. 

This  solution,  except  for  under-exposure,  is  double  strength,  and  requires 
diluting  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  when  used. 

2.  Bromide  Solution. 

Ammonium  bromide .  200  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Of  this  one  to  ten  drops  are  added  to  each  ounce  of  soda  solution. 


3.  Sidphite  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  2k  ounces. 

Water .  16“  „ 

One  drachm  of  this  solution  is  sufficient  for  eight  grains  of  pyro. 


On  proceeding  to  develope,  he  first  dilutes  the  soda  solution  and  adds  a  few 
drops  of  the  bromide  (proportionate  to  the  estimated  exposure)  in  one  measure 
glass,  and  dissolves  the  pyro  in  the  sulphite  solution  in  another  glass,  mixing 
the  two  just  before  use.  Swan’s  original  formula  adapted  to  Edwards’ 
concentrated  solution,  formed  a  good  and  easily  remembered  standard  of 
proportions  for  pyro  and  ammonia  developer.  The  formula  for  Edwards’ 
concentrated  developer  was  given  for  eight-ounce  quantities,  and  as  adapted  to 
Swan’s  formula,  reads  : — 

1. 


Pyro . 

Glycerine 
Spirit  ... 


1  ounce. 
1  ounce. 
6  ounces. 


2. 


Ammonia  .  1  ounce. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  f-  ounce. 


Water  up  to  eight  ounces. 


One  drachm  of  each  of  these  solutions  contains  seven-and-a-half  grains  of  the 
\  active  ingredient,  and  the  proportion  of  bromide,  though  large,  is  not  too  large 
for  safety  in  all-round  work.  One  ounce  of  the  soda  solution  above  described 
when  diluted  is  about  equal  to  one  drachm  of  this  concentrated  ammonia 
|  solution.  Ami  the  correct  quantity  of  pyro  solution  to  accompany  is  one 
drachm  of  the  concentrated  pyro  solution  or  one  drachm  of  the  sulphite 
solution  with  seven-and-a-half  grains  of  pyro  dissolved  therein.  Soda  solution 
•  is  less  likely  to  deteriorate  in  strength  than  ammonia,  and  the  use  of  freslily- 
j  dissolved  pyro  avoids  possibly  loss  from  deterioration  in  that  ingredient  when 
dissolved.  The  soda  developer  has  a  tendency  to  produce  green  fog,  but  not 
usually  to  any  deleterious  extent. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  29, — Mr.  F.  J. 
Emery,  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Some  of  the  members  showed  prints  from  negatives  taken  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  excursion  to  Tutbury,  &c. 

The  Chairman  expressed  regret  that  unpropitious  weather,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  meeting  their  friends  of  the  Derby  Society,  had  deterred  so 
many  members  from  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  and  hoped 
that  on  a  future  and  more  auspicious  occasion  the  Association  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  assembling  in  greater  force  and  meeting  their  courteous  neighbours, 


The  Honorary  Secretary  produced  a  photograph  of  a  group  taken  at  Tutbury 
and  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Bourdin,  of  the  Derby  Society. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  exhibition  of  members’  work  be  held  in  the  large 
Mechanics’  Hall,  in  November,  and  that  amateurs,  members  of  the  neighbouring 
Societies  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Burton-on -Trent, 
be  invited  to  send  contributions  thereto. 

The  following  excursions  were  arranged  : — Moreton  Old  Hall  and  Mow  Cop, 
Saturday,  August  15  ;  Trentham,  Saturday,  August  22. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  passed  round  some  of  his  photographs  of  the  interior 
of  Lincoln  Minster. 

Some  financial  matters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  terminated, 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  this  Society  had  an  excursion  to  Hawkstone,  near 
Shrewsbury,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Flower.  On  arriving  at  Hodnet, 
cameras  were  quickly  unpacked  and  shots  lired  up  the  quaint  village  street. 
Proceeding  up  the  street,  more  plates  were  exposed  on  the  black  and  white 
cottages  and  church.  The  party  was  then  driven  to  the  Hawkstone  Hotel, 
and  after  a  cold  collation,  entered  the  park,  a  domain  of  singular  beauty,  hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  water,  all  contributing  in  turn  to  set  it  off.  The  place 
swarms  with  black  rabbits.  The  estate  was  formerly  held  by  a  family  of  the 
same  name,  Sir  George  Hawkstone,  who  was  sheriff  for  the  county  in  the  year 
1416.  It  is  now  held  by  Viscount  Hill.  The  house,  altered  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  again  in  1832,  contains  many  historical  and  other  paintings 
and  portraits.  In  the  grounds  are  the  remains  of  Red  Castle,  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  family  during  the  Civil  War  ;  and  on  the  highest  part  of  a 
noble  terrace  is  a  column  a  hundred  feet  high,  bearing  a  statue  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Tradition 
states  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  here  a  city ;  and  afterwards  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  had  an  encampment  or  town.  Plates  were  exposed  on  a  white 
marble  statue  erected  by  the  tenantry  and  friends  to  the  memory  of  Viscount 
Hill  (1800  to  1875).  The  party  visited  the  various  sights,  including  the  Lion’s 
Den  and  the  deep  Roman  well  ;  and  then  entering  a  deep  ravine,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  long  subterranean  passage  lighted  only  by  a  few  wax  matches, 
suddenly  emerging  into  the  hermit’s  cave,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with 
beautiful  shells,  and  lighted  with  coloured  windows.  This  had  a  plate  exposed 
on  it.  After  tea,  the  party  re-entered  the  waggonette  for  the  return  journey, 
but  some  time  before  the  entrance  to  the  park  was  reached,  a  halt  was  cried, 
and  a  few  more  plates  were  exposed  on  the  “Citadel,”  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hill. 

The  eighth  excursion  of  the  Society  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry 
Champ,  the  ramble  being  to  Gawsworth,  near  Macclesfield,  a  village  with 
picturesque  attractions  which  have  often  been  described  in  these  columns. 
The  weather  was  unpromising,  and  proved  wet.  Nevertheless  some  thirty  to 
forty  plates  were  exposed,  some  under  considerable  difficulty  ;  for  when  to  the 
attention  demanded  by  focussing,  light,  screws,  shutters,  stops,  and  exposures, 
is  added  the  skill  to  hold  up  an  umbrella  in  wind  and  rain  to  protect  the 
polished  mahogany  and  bright  brass  fittings,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  pictures 
are  secured,  credit  is  due  to  the  zeal  with  which  this  enjoyable  and  instructive 
pursuit  is  taken  up. 

Gawsworth  so  abounds  in  picturesque  combinations — old  hall,  rectory, 
church,  water  (reflecting  the  church,  and  carrying  on  its  bosom  patches  of 
lilies),  abundance  of  foliage,  and  cottages — that  a  Saturday  afternoon  is  all  too 
short.  The  first  exposure  was  upon  an  old  cross,  by  the  roadside  before 
reaching  Gawsworth.  This  was  taken  in  the  rain.  The  members  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  kindly  permitted  to  enter  the  grounds  and  take  several  views 
of  the  Hall,  the  residence  of  Lord  Petersham  ;  the  old  three-storied  window  at 
the  back  being  pointed  out  as  unique  in  the  black  and  white  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Views  of  the  church  were  afterwards  secured,  the  members  finishing 
up  their  efforts  amid  a  downpour  of  rain,  the  enthusiastic  Secretary  being 
fairly  pelted  away  by  it  in  “taking  his  last  shot.”  The  Secretary  then, 
without  ceremony,  took  the  lead  through  the  fields  to  North  Rode  Station  lor 
the  return  journey.  The  station  was  reached  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
train  time,  but  as  the  train  had  not  arrived,  members  were  rejoiced,  alter  their 
bathing  walk,  at  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  railway  management.  Although 
the  plates  were  exposed  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  the  resulting 
negatives  have  proved  in  almost  every  instance  good  ones. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
was  held  on  July  9,  at  No.  318,  Pine-street, — Mr.  Tyler  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  no  new  particulars  concerning  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  had  been  learned  since  the  last  meeting,  and  requested 
that  the  names  of  members  intending  to  exhibit  be  handed  to  the  Committee. 
The  following  names  were  handed  in  : — Messrs.  Lowden,  Gibbs,  Tashiera, 
London,  M ‘Connell,  Speyer,  Blackburn,  and  Tyler. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Association  has  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Mechanic’s  Fair.  It  was  resolved  not  to  exhibit  this  year,  but  that  a  Society 
Exhibition  should  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association  some  tune  in  the 
autumn  of  1885.  ,  ...  , 

On  motion,  resolved  that  a  field  day  be  held  on  July  1. ,  at  Saucelito,  and 
that  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  negative  obtained  on  that  occasion.  .Messrs. 
Woods  and  Tashiera  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangement. 

A  discussion  on  composition  pictures  arose,  which  led  to  a  resolution  that  a 
subject  be  chosen,  and  that  a  prize  be  offered  for  the  best  picture  on  saul 
subject.  Many  subjects  were  proposed,  among  others  the !  following  \—  Mom 
Muller  on  a  Summer's  Day,  etc.,  This  is  the  Dog  that  Worried  the  O'  ,  >y 
the  Brookside,  Little  Jack  Horner  Sit  in  the  Corner,  Down  by  the  y/  B 
Stream,  Where  are  you  going,  my  Pretty  Maid  t  The  choice  of  a  su  je  t  v. 
finally  left  to  a  committee, 
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A  large  number  of  negatives  and  prints  were  passed  around  for  inspection. 
Mr.  London  showed  a  large  number  of  excellent  landscapes  from  plates  of  liis 
own  manufacture.  Mr.  Lowden  exhibited  a  number  of  instantaneous  views 
obtained  during  the  Master  Mariners’  Regatta,  on  July  4,  and  also  a  print  fiom 
a  whole-plate  negative  of  two  little  girls  wearing  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
carrying  dolls.  The  negative  was  made  in  the  open  air  with  a  drop  shutter. 
The  pose,  lighting,  and  expression  are  very  fine,  and  the  picture  was  much 
admired.  Mr.  Tyler  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  prints  from  half-plate 
negatives  and  also  three  8x10  enlargements.  Mr.  Woods  passed  around 
several  enlargements  on  bromo-gelatine  paper,  and  gave  a  short  lecture  on  his 
system  of  enlargement.  Mr.  Woods  gives  an  exposure  of  about  ninety  seconds 
to  a  north  light,  with  a  stop  84  u.s. ,  and  developes  with  oxalate,  one  to  four, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  bromide.  His  experiments  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  his  work  was  greatly  admired. 

A  revolving  shutter  which  Mr.  M ‘Connell  has  just  built  for  Dr.  Passavant 
was  minutely  inspected.  In  this  shutter  the  disc  makes  a  complete  revolution, 
and  four  exposures  can  be  made  without  resetting.  The  first  exposure  is  very 
rapid,  the  second  somewhat  slower,  and  so  on.  The  speed  may  be  regulated 
by  a  small  knob  which  controls  the  tension,  while  a  dial  indicates  whether  the 
shutter  is  set  for  exposure  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  The  shutter  works  smoothly  and 
without  jar,  and  should  do  good  work. 

■ - ♦ - - - - 

©omgpontoncc 


DEFINITION  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  decline  the  honour  of  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  gentleman  so  anxious  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  a  “  real  amateur,” 
but  I  must  protest  against  the  liberty  he  has  taken,  under  the  cloak  of  a 
n otn-de-plume,  to  address  personal  remarks  to  me.  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
discourteous  thing  to  do,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  only  “  drift  ”  of 
my  remarks  were  to  ventilate  a  comparatively  simple  question.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

The  Vicarage,  Cheadle  Iluhne,  August  3,  1885. 

- - ^ - - - 
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Lux.— The  address  is  Mr.  Edward  Kitto,  ltoyul  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society 
Falmouth. 

Varnish. — You  will  find  several  formulae  for  negative  varnish  on  page  Til  of 
the  Almanac.  Also  for  retouching  Tarnish. 

II.  Burt. — Instead  of  mastic  try  the  effect  of  copal  varnish.  Sea  that  the 
surface  is  free  from  grease,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  clean  before  it  i-  applied. 

Captain  Stewart. — We  know  nothing  more  of  the  apparatus  than  is  contained 
in  the  advertisement.  We  are  not  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus.  You 
had  better  write  to  the  agent. 

W.  H.  Warner. — The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  oue,  and  W0 
strongly  recommend  you  to  experiment  in  that  direction.  Wc  shall,  of 
course,  be  very  pleased  to  loarn  the  result. 

J.  G. — Copy  the  pencil  drawings  in  the  camera  by  the  wet  collodion  pi 
and  print  on  plain  paper.  The  platinotype,  or  the  carbon  process,  will 
enable  you  to  imitate  the  drawings  very  closely. 

R.  0. — The  fault  is  not  in  the  lens.  The  want  of  sharpness  arises  from  the 
shutter  shaking  the  camera  during  the  exposure.  Probably  the  working 
parts  do  not  work  free  enough,  hence  the  cause  of  the  movement. 

S.  Reeve. — Evidently  the  emulsion  has  become  decomposed.  As  the  quantity 
is  so  small,  you  had  better  add  it  to  your  other  residues,  rather  than 
attempt  to  get  it  again  in  good  working  condition  by  the  further  addition  of 
gelatine. 

Germanicus. — You  had  better  get  the  instructions  translated  by  some  one 
conversant  with  the  German  language.  The  “solid,  soapy-looking  block” 
is  probably  Castile  soap.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  one  grain 
to  the  ounce,  and  applied  to  the  prints  before  burnishing.  We  presume  this 
particular  machine  will  require  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  ordinary 
burnishers. 

Dempsey.— We  have  tried  the  two  samples  of  paper,  using  the  borax  bath  for 
toning,  and  can  find  no  trace  of  spots.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  water 
you  are  using  has  something  to  do  with  the  evil.  Certainly  the  paper 
appears  to  be  all  right.  Perhaps  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  an  in  lilier  ut 
sample.  Try  some  from  another  source.  We  presume  the  spots  make  their 
appearance  before  the  prints  are  mounted. 

George  Murray. — In  drying  quickly  you  are  only  adding  to  the  cause  of  the 
reticulation.  This  evil  may  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  sensitising  bath 
cool,  and  drying  the  tissue  in  a  cool  place,  and  not  too  quickly.  Thu 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  tissue  is  softened,  before  mounting  it 
on  the  transfer  paper,  should  not  exceed  50°  or  55°.  Reticulation  is  a  hot- 
weather  difficulty,  in  carbon  printing,  and  is  rarely  met  with  when  the 
temperature  is  moderate.  You  say  you  use  Nelson's  No,  2  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia.  What  for  ! 


Wanted,  burnisher,  half-  or  full-plate  ;  cash  or  exchange. — Address,  McKie, 
Photographer,  135,  County-road,  Liverpool. 

Will  exchange  cne  dozen  paper  negatives  for  lantern  slides  for  same  number  of 
old  stereoscopic  slides. — Address,  R.  J.  Sheerman,  147,  Clarence-road, 
Lower  Clapton. 

For  exchange,  one  of  Sliew’s  half-plate  changing  boxes,  only  been  used  twice  ; 
exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  E.  Waite,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Radcliffe,  Manchester. 

Half-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Hermagis,  and  quantity  of  large  pressure  frames, 
9^  x  4  j  to  whole-plate  ;  exchange  gem  camera  and  lenses  and  chemicals  for 
ditto. — Address,  S.,  20,  Montpelier-road,  N.W. 

Will  exchange  four  Victoria  lenses  for  a  plano-convex  condenser,  nine-  or  ten- 
inch  diameter,  thirteen-  to  fifteen-inch  focus,  regulating  the  difference  in 
cash. — Address,  J.  Wheeler,  182,  London-road,  Liverpool. 

8x5  tourist  camera  by  Meagher,  screw  focussing,  two  double  and  one  single 
dark  slides,  with  division  for  two  5  x  4  or  stereoscopes,  will  be  exchanged  for 
bound  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  or  useful  ap¬ 
paratus. --Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Massingham-house,  Haverstock-kill, 
London. 

12  x  10  bellows  camera,  swing  back,  single  slide,  screw  focussing,  in  new  con¬ 
dition  ;  7^  x  5  ditto,  with  five  double  slides,  in  pine  box,  rack  focussing,  new 
condition;  12x10  mahogany  tight  top  glass  bath.  Wanted  Ross’  12x10 
portable  or  rapid  symmetrical,  or  Dallmeyer’s  12  x  10  rapid  rectilinear,  or 
offers. — Address,  Craik,  Photo.,  Canterbury. 

A  12  x  12  bellows  camera,  rising  front,  and  double  swing  back,  with  leather 
case  for  same,  with  four  dark  slides  and  a  variety  of  carriers  for  same,  in  a 
new  condition  ;  also  a  10  x  10  bellows  camera,  rising  front,  folding  tailboard, 
with  one  dark  slide,  in  new  condition ;  also  a  repeating-back  camera  for 
plates  7  x  5  or  two  cartes  on  one  plate,  with  good  half-plate  portrait  lens,  by 
J.  M.,  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  a  half-plate  burnisher  in  thorough  working 
order.  (See  advertisement.)  Will  exchange  any  of  the  above  articles  for  a 
8&  x  6£  bellows  camera  with  two  or  three  slides,  or  a  8|x  6^  Ross’  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  or  Dallmeyer  one,  or  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  by  Ross  or 
Dallmeyer.—  Address,  It.  Gattens,  46,  Lorne-street,  Hull. 

- + - 
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Photographs  Registered  : — 

Arthur  A.  Bugg,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. — Photograph  of  Lankaster  Webb,  Esq., 
( standing)  ;  Photograph  of  a  group  of  Combs  Sunday  School  Teachers , 
taken  with  Lankaster  Webb,  Esq. 

S. — Yes,  on  a  specially  prepared  plate  ;  but  the  results,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  them,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  There  is  room  for  experiment  in 
this  direction. 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  August  12,  1885,  will  be  On  the  Use  of  Sulphites  and 
Bisulphites  in  the  Developer.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Chiswick.  Meet  at  Gunnersbury  Station.  Trains  at  two  o’clock. 

An  Austin  man  went  down  to  Galveston  not  long  since,  and  in  front  of  a 
door  he  saw  a  few  copies  of  badly  taken  photographs,  and  above  the  sign  “  art 
gallery.”  “  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  your  establishment  an  art  gallery  ?” 
asked  the  Austin  man.  “Well  now,  stranger,  if  you  think  it  don’t  require 
any  art  and  science  to  get  people  to  have  their  pictures  taken  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  piece  these  hard  times,  just  you  come  in  and  try  it.  I  tell 
you  that  it  takes  an  artful  man  to  sell  pictures  these  hard  times. — Teras 
Siftings. 

■ - - ^ - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  5,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.33  a.m. 
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SULPHITE  OF  SODA  AS  A  FIXING  AGENT.  —  A 
WARNING. 

Captain  Abney’s  recommendation  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  place 
of  the  thiosulphate  as  the  fixing  agent  for  silver  prints  came  as 
a  very  welcome  novelty,  and  one  which  promised  to  improve 
the  permanency  of  the  results  produced  upon  albumenised 
paper,  as  well  as  perhaps  avert  the  long-predicted  doom  of  that 
process.  Despite  the  extra  expense  of  the  new  fixing  agent, 
the  additional  permanency  and  increased  convenience  in  mani¬ 
pulation  would  more  than  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour;  for, 
after  all,  the  expense  involved  in  the  fixing  operation  is  but  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  print,  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  sulphite  of  soda  is  as  efficient,  and 
reliable  an  agent  to  employ,  as  the  much-abused  hypo.  Not¬ 
withstanding  innumerable  attempts  to  get  rid  of  that  most 
treacherous  substance,  it  seems  still  as  if  it  will  hold  its  own, 
as  it  has  done  for  more  than  thirty  years,  unless  some  great 
change  be  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  its  proposed  substitute. 

Soon  after  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  sulphite  as  a 
fixing  agent,  we  put  it  to  the  test  in  an  experimental  way  with 
both  paper  and  gelatino-chloride  films,  and  found  it,  though 
rather  slow,  perform  its  functions  as  a  solvent  of  silver  chloride 
most  effectually.  A  week  or  two  later,  we  ventured  to  try  it 
practically  upon  a  small  batch  of  less  than  a  couple  of  dozen 
prints ;  but  though  we  extended  the  time  of  fixing  to  about 
four  times  as  long  as  hypo  would  have  required,  those  prints 
were  not  only  not  fixed ,  but  scarcely  even  touched  ;  for  during 
the  subsequent  washing,  which  was  unsuspectingly  conducted 
in  the  full  daylight  of  an  ordinary  room,  the  whole  of  the 
prints  were  spoilt  by  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the  undis¬ 
solved  chloride  of  silver. 

Suspicion  naturally  turned  upon  the  sample  of  sulphite  of 
soda  ;  but  as  this  was  identically  the  same  with  which  we  had 
made  our  first  trials,  and  had  been  obtained  from  a  first-rate 
source — and  as,  moreover,  it  served  its  purpose  most  effectually 
in  the  developer,  we  could  scarcely  lay  the  blame  solely  to 
its  charge. 

On  testing  for  sulphate,  we  found  no  more  than  will  or¬ 
dinarily  be  foun  I  in  good  commercial  samples ;  so  the  only 
conclusion  we  could  arrive  at  vras,  that  we  had  attempted  to 
fix  too  many  prints  in  a  given  quantity  of  solution,  and  we  set 
to  work  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  silver  chloride  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphite  is  capable  of  dissolving. 

Two  hundred  grammes  of  sulphite  were  dissolved  and  made 
up  to  exactly  one  litre  of  solution  ;  this  is  a  twenty -per-cent, 
solution,  and  practically  equivalent  to  a  solution  of  one  hundred 
grains  to  the  ounce.  One  gramme  of  silver  nitrate  was  con¬ 
verted  into  chloride  with  the  slightest  possible  excess  of  soluble 


chloride,  carefully  washed  and  shaken  up  with  a  gradually- 
increased  quantity  of  the  sulphite  solution  at  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time — about  70'  Fahr. 
To  our  great  astonishment,  it  was  not  until  a  little  over  800  e.e. 
of  the  solution  had  been  added  that  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
was  dissolved. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  a  solution  of  hypo  was  made  of 
the  strength  of  125  grammes  in  one  litre,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  this  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  fixing  bath  for 
prints  of  two  and  a  half  ounces  to  the  pint.  One  gramme  of 
silver  nitrate  converted  into  chloride,  washed  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  before  required,  but  15  c.c.  of  the  hypo 
solution  to  bring  about  perfect  solution  ;  in  fact,  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  quantity  of  sulphite  solution  !  Surely  here  was 
sufficient  cause  for  the  want  of  fixing  power  exhibited  in  the 
case  of  the  spoilt  prints,  for  though  a  given  quantity  of  such 
a  solution  might  suffice  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  from  a 
single  print,  it  would  be  rapidly  exhausted  when  a  number  ot 
prints  were  acted  upon  at  once. 

At  the  time  we  made  our  first  experiments  we  had  not  seen  Gap- 
tain  Abney’s  tables  of  the  comparative  solvent  powers  of  sodium 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate  upon  silver  chloride,  and  it  is  the 
discrepancy  between  his  results  and  our  own  that  has  caused  us 
to  raise  a  note  of  warning.  We  may  say  that  since  seeing  his 
figures  we  have  repeated  the  experiment  with  two  other 
samples  of  “  pure  ”  sulphite  of  soda  with  almost  identical 
results,  so  that  it  seems  that  if  commercial  samples  of  sulphite 
of  soda  vary  so  greatly  it  can  scarcely  be  trusted  to  as  a  fixing 
agent.  We  all  know  that  it  is  an  extremely  unstable  prepara¬ 
tion;  but  if  samples  of  ostensibly  good  character  are  to  be  found 
possessing  only  one-tenth  of  the  proper  strength,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  specially  on  our  guard. 

Referring  to  Captain  Abney’s  tables,  we  find  that  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite  of  the  strength  of  one  hundred  grains  to  the 
ounce  will  dissolve  GT2  grains  of  silver  chloride.  Now,  if  we 
convert  these  figures,  as  well  as  our  own,  into  percentage 
estimations,  we  find  that  while  Captain  Abney  makes  a  twenty- 
per-cent.  solution  dissolve  D275  per  cent,  of  silver  chloride, 
the  same  strength  of  solution,  according  to  our  experiments, 
will  only  take  up  *125  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than  one  tenth. 

That  the  fault  is  in  the  sulphite,  and  not  in  gross  errors  of 
manipulation,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  hypo 
we  agree  so  closely  with  Captain  Abney  that  what  little 
variation  does  exist  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  tests  were  applied.  The  strength  of  hypo 
solution  used  in  our  experiments  was  equivalent  to  sixty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  a  strength  which  Captain  Abney  does  not  tabulate  : 
but  estimating  from  the  remaining  figures,  his  table  would  give 
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the  solubility  of  the  chloride  in  one  ounce  of  sixty-grain  solution  of 
hypo  as  very  nearly  thirty  grains,  or  6*25  per  cent.  In  our  own 
trial,  one  gramme  of  silver  nitrate  (’884  gramme  of  silver 
chloride)  was  dissolved  by  15  c.c.  of  the  hypo  solution,  or  5’G3 
per  cent.  As  Captain  Abney’s  results  were  obtained  at 
60°  Fahr.,  while  our  experiments  were  made  at  nearly  70°;  and 
as  Captain  Abney’s  figures  are  deduced  from  the  quantities  of 
chloride  contained  in  a  measured  bulk  of  solution,  while  ours  are 
taken  from  the  bulk  of  solution  required  to  dissolve  a  definite 
weight  of  chloride,  it  is  probable,  if  the  necessary  allowances 
were  made,  we  should  agree  very  closety. 

The  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  solutions  when 
saturated  with  chloride  was  most  marked.  It  is  well  known 
that  while  a  soluble  chloride  will  not  detect  silver  in  the 
solution  of  the  chloride  in  hypo,  either  bromide  or  iodide  will. 
Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  dropped  into  the  hypo  solution 
caused  a  dense  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver ;  but  in  the  sul¬ 
phite  solution  merely  turned  it  yellow,  from  the  formation  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Captain  Abney  speaks  of  the  common 
commercial  sulphite  at  sixpence  a  pound  as  being  sufficiently 
pure  for  the  purpose.  Can  it  be  that  the  solvent  power  of  the 
salt  depends  to  some  degree  upon  its  impurity  %  If  it  were 
contaminated  with  a  trace  of  hypo  the  solvent  power  on 
chloride  of  silver  would  be  considerably  raised. 

At  any  race,  those  who  may  experiment  in  the  employment 
of  sulphite  as  a  fixing  agent  would  do  well  to  examine  carefully 
what  they  employ  for  the  purpose. 

- - — - - 

NEW  AND  OLD  MODES  OF  DISSOLVING  SHELLAC. 
Shellac  dissolved  in  spirit  or  naptha,  or  shellac  dissolved  in 
borax  and  water,  formed  at  one  time  the  staple  solutions  in  use 
of  this  valuable  resin ;  the  one  for  the  hatters,  and  the  other 
the  varnish  makers.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  means  of  digestion  with  ammonia  another  kind 
of  aqueous  solution  can  be  obtained;  while  still  later,  many  and 
various  modes  of  obtaining  improved  spirituous  solutions  have 
been  proposed.  A  combination  of  the  two  modes  was  indicated  in 
our  columns  several  years  since,  one  of  our  contributors  having 
shown  that  by  adding  a  very  small  proportion  of  solution  of 
ammonia  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  the  latter  at  once 
became  completely  soluble  in,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  mis¬ 
cible  with  water. 

A  few  months  ago  we  published  a  description  of  a  mode  of 
making  a  varnish  from  shellac  by  which  the  wasteful  and  annoy¬ 
ing  deposit  of  apparently  insoluble  matter,  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  the  manufacture  of  shellac  varnish,  was  entirely  prevented. 
’The  plan  consisted  in  adding  to  the  mixture  of  methylated 
spirit  and  lac  a  quantity  of  benzole  or  petroleum  ether,  which, 
it  was  stated,  would  dissolve  the  insoluble  matter,  and  then  be 
separable  by  decantation. 

There  being  no  very  exact  data  writh  regard  either  to 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  employed,  or  to  the 
character  of  the  product,  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  process,  and  the  results  are  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  be  given  to  our  readers. 

We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  addition  of  benzole  for  the 
purpose  could  not  possibly  be  available  in  the  manner  indicated, 
seeing  that  that  liquid  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol ;  indeed, 
alcohol  and  benzole  are  mutually  miscible  in  all  proportions. 


Still,  we  included  among  our  experiments  ono  embracing  the 
addition  of  benzole  to  the  spirituous  solution  of  shellac. 

We  dissolved  a  mixture  of  orange  and  bleached  lac  in  methy¬ 
lated  spirit,  in  the  proportions  recommended  by  us  for  making 
varnish,  and  partially  filled  a  bottle  with  the  mixture  when  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  material  was  dissolved.  The  appearance 
at  this  stage  would  be  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers — a 
milky,  thick-looking  liquid,  which  slowly  settled,  and  in  which, 
after  a  month’s  quiescence,  would  fte  found  an  insoluble,  floc- 
culent  deposit,  extending  from  a  fifth  or  sixth  to  almost  a  third 
of  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  and  of  which  deposit  very  little  would 
be  recoverable  by  filtration.  To  this  liquid  we  added  the 
petroleum  ether,  shook  vigorously  several  times  during  the  day, 
and  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  several  weeks. 

The  appearance  of  the  liquids  as  time  progressed  clearly 
showed  that  an  important  alteration  was  being  effected  in  its 
character  ;  the  main  body  of  the  petroleum  ether  floated  as  a 
clear,  colourless  solution  at  the  top  of  the  liquid,  with  the 
brownish-looking  varnish  forming  the  lower  layer.  Between  the 
two  was  a  clearly  separated,  but  irregular  layer  of  a  whitish- 
looking  body,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  was  a  thin 
deposit  of  what  might  be  foreign  matter — earth,  lime,  etc. 
The  layer  of  varnish,  at  first  containing  a  faintly  opalescent, 
jelly-like  matter,  ultimately  cleared  and  became  perfectly 
bright  and  limpid. 

So  far  as  to  appearances.  The  varnish  itself,  separated  by 
syphoning  from  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  behaved  just  as  ordinary 
shellac  varnish  when  poured  upon  the  heated  plate  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  to  its  hardness  and  moisture-resisting  powers,  we 
should  be  better  able  to  report  after  a  while. 

Our  next  experiments  were  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  could  be  done  with  the  thick  liquid  remaining  after  the 
decantation  of  shellac  varnish  in  the  usual  manner.  To  this 
end  we  made  mixtures  containing  respectively  fifty,  thirty-five, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  petroleum  ether.  In  each  case  a 
separation  took  place ;  the  fifty  per  cent,  appeared  in  two  layers 
of  apparently  the  same  depth,  the  uppermost  one  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  the  white  matter  Ave  described;  while  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  still  showed  a  distinct  separation,  although 
the  ether  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  this  white  substance. 

We  Imve  thus,  cceteris  paribus,  a  A’aluable  mode  of  clearing 
shellac  varnish  from  the  deposit  that  has  exercised  the  minds 
of  dozens  of  experimenters  for  years  past.  But,  as  it  happens, 
the  matter  possesses  another  aspect.  Petroleum  ether  is  not  a 
chemical  of  frequent  occurrence  at  the  dealers  :  avc  asked  at 
many  establishments  without  being  able  to  obtain  it ;  we  have 
not  found  it  in  any  price-lists  of  chemicals  (and  Ave  have 
examined  many) ;  and  it  does  not  find  a  place  in  the  text¬ 
books  of  chemistry.  It  was  clearly  advisable  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  liquid  thus  being  utilised.  It  is  remarkably 
volatile,  and  of  extremely  low  specific  gravity;  but  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Testing  it  Avith  commercial  methylated  spirit,  we 
found  the  latter  dissolved  exactly  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  its  oaaui 
bulk,  though  the  ether  did  not  take  up  the  slightest  fraction  of 
spirit,  a  result  which  Avould  be  fatal  for  a  varnish  used  AATith 
heat  near  an  unprotected  light.  We  tried  its  characteristics  in 
this  direction  in  an  accurately  graduated  tube,  the  separation 
of  the  two  liquids  being  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  adding 
a  small  crystal  of  roseine,  xvhich  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not 
taken  up  at  all  by  this  ether. 

When,  hoAvever,  Ave  came  to  compare  the  extent  of  solubility 
in  the  trials  with  the  bottles  of  varnish-dregs,  the  remarkable 
fact  was  presented  that  the  varnish,  composed  Avholly  of  spirit 
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as  regards  its  liquid  part,  did  not  dissolve  any  thing  approaching 
the  above  proportion  of  petroleum  ether,  this  being  the  case  in 
each  of  the  three  bottles,  even  that  containing  only  twenty -five 
per  cent,  having  a  distinct  layer  of  the  petroleum  ether.  The 
shellac  seemed  to  possess  a  repellant  action,  and  prevent  the 
spirit  absorbing  its  due  proportion  of  the  ether. 

No  such  effect  was  observable  in  the  mixture  of  uncleared 
varnish  and  ether :  the  whole  remained  clear  with  no  separa¬ 
tion  beyond  a  small  deposit — perhaps  five  per  cent,  in  bulk  of 
the  whole— of  earthy  matter ;  and  none  of  the  usual  flocculent 
deposit  was  to  be  seen.  We  could  not,  therefore,  recommend 
the  constant  use  of  varnish  so  made  ;  there  would  be  too  great  a 
liability  to  fires,  from  the  imflammable  nature  of  the  vapour  of 
the  solvent  that  would  in  any  case  remain  in  the  varnish  and  be 
set  free  in  varnishing ;  still  a  small  bottle  of  the  varnish  which 
we  gave  into  the  hands  of  a  photographer  was,  in  our  presence, 
used  to  varnish  two  negatives  by  the  aid  of  a  naked  gas  flame, 
without  the  varnished  plate  being  set  alight,  though  we  had  given 
no  warning.  Nevertheless  there  must  be  danger,  and  our  next 
experiment  would  be  to  treat  the  shellac  in  a  coarsely-powdered 
state  to  the  action  of  petroleum  ether  and  of  benzole,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  lac  can  be  thus 
removed.  The  method  is  well  worth  trying,  as  the  ether  can 
be  obtained  at  less  than  a  shilling  a  pint,  and  the  loss  of  both 
spirit  and  lac  is  under  the  usual  conditions  most  considerable 
in  varnish  making.  The  results  of  our  trials  shall  in  due  course 
be  communicated.  We  entertain  good  hopes  that  they  will  lead 
to  results  of  practical  utility. 

- + - 

Photographers’  establishments,  if  the  high  insurance  rates  they 
pay  may  be  considered  any  criterion,  must  be  much  more  liable  to 
danger  from  fire  than  those  of  ordinary  professional  or  commercial 
men ;  hence  a  new  fire-alarm  which  has  lately  been  invented,  and  is 
described  in  the  pages  of  La  Lumiere,  may  be  of  value  to  those  who 
desire  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  safety  of  their  premises.  The 
apparatus  is  ingenious,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  really  useful 
article.  It  acts  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  air  in  a  pivoted  glass 
cylinder,  arranged  to  bring  together  in  case  of  fire  the  contact-springs 
of  an  electrical  circuit  connected  with  a  bell.  A  glass  cylinder  full  of 
air  is  mounted  upon  pivots  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  tilting 

(like  a  balance  beam.  A  glass  tube  containing  mercury  is  arranged 
parallel  with  the  cylinder,  and  connected  with  it.  One  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  glass  tube  communicates  with  the  air-chamber,  so  that  the 
mercury  rises  or  falls  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  in¬ 
creases  or  diminishes.  When  a  fire  breaks  out  and  increases  the  tem¬ 
perature  round  the  apparatus,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  expands  and  causes 
the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  to  be  destroyed;  whereupon  one  side 
of  the  apparatus  descends  until  it  touches  twro  contact-springs.  The 
current  is  made,  and  the  bell  rings  till  the  temperature  becomes 
normal,  or  below  that  to  which  the  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of 
adjustment  to  any  temperature,  is  set. 


The  subject  of  fire  insurance  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  rates  being  so  high,  and  we  have  some  enquiries  on  hand 
in  regard  to  it;  the  result  of  which  we  hope  to  bring  before  our  readers. 


Aeronauts  have  received  a  shock  in  the  continued  absence  of  Mr. 
Gower,  who  started  from  Cherbourg  on  the  eighteenth  ultimo  in  a 
balloon,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  A  pilot  balloon  which  he  sent 
out  has  been  found  and  sent  on  to  Ilythe,  and  a  balloon  without  a  car 
has  been  picked  up  some  thirty  miles  from  Dieppe.  As  it  had  been 
his  invariable  practice  to  at  once  notify  by  wire  his  safety  at  either 
Cherbourg  or  Hythe,  there  is  little  room  to  hope  he  has  escaped 
drowning.  This  will  be  a  sad  loss,  Mr,  Gower  having  been  well 


known  in  scientific  circles,  and  the  experiments  he  had  been  gno-a^ed 
upon,  under  the  cognizance  of  the  British  Government,  having  had  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  His  name  is  familiar  from  his  connection 
with  the  famous  Gower-Bell  Telephone. 


We  have  at  times  brought  before  our  readers  details  of  the  results  of 
the  valuable  series  of  examinations  on  technology  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,”  examinations  in 
which  photography  annually  finds  a  place.  This  year’s  results  show 
a  slightly  increased  proportion  of  passes,  4!>7  per  cent,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  against  45‘3  last  year. 


The  sultry  heat  which  we  experienced  this  summer  for  so  long  a 
time  has  been  paralleled  in  America.  There  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  drenching  rain  and  terrible  cyclones ;  here  we  have  had  rains  and 
wind  also,  which,  though  they  have  interfered  with  the  business  of 
photographing,  have  greatly  lightened  the  labour  of  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses.  A  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  a  few  days  ago, 
wrote  to  ask  if  any  one  could  beat  the  low  rain  record  of  Cheltenham, 
in  which  during  the  whole  of  .1  uly  no  more  than  '09  of  rain  fell,  which 
is  a  startling  contrast  to  the  five  and  a  half  inches  that  fell  at  Chicago 
in  twelve  hours  last  Sunday  week.  Some  of  the  famous  haunts  of  the 
painter  and  the  photographer  are  now,  in  many  quarters,  presenting 
a  very  forlorn  aspect,  streams  being  dried  up,  and  waterfalls  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  holds  its 
meeting  this  year  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  commences  next 
Wednesday  week. 


In  an  article  on  the  uses  of  glycerine  in  a  well-known  trade  journal 
we  read  that  “  when  gallic  acid  is  warmed  for  a  long  time  with 
glycerine,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  pyrogallol  results,  and  this 
process  is  taken  advantage  of  by  photographers,  who  use  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  glycerine  and  pyrogallol  in  some  of  their  operations.”  “A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  even  if  only  devoted  to  carrying  on 
the  operation  of  warming  “at  a  low  temperature.” 


We  think  more  of  the  writer’s  formula  for  making  the  well-known 
gelatine  paste  employed  for  multiplying  manuscript  circulars,  etc., 
which  are  as  useful  to  the  photographer  as  to  any  man  of  business,  and 
are  likely  to  be  made  by  him  from  his  usually  possessing  the  necessary 
materials  at  hand.  The  form  runs:  Russian  glue,  one  part;  water, 
one  and-a-half ;  glycerine,  five  parts  (by  weight) ;  a  few  grains  of 
boracic  acid  dissolved  in  the  glycerine  before  incorporating  with  the 
rest  will  prevent  moulding. 


The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  barometer  made  use  of  for  the  Times 
newspaper  barometrical  records.  In  place  of  the  usual  column  of 
mercury  about  thirty  inches  long,  this  wonderful  instrument  has  a  tube 
about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  which  is  filled  with  glycerine  coloure- 1 
red  by  an  aniline  dye.  It  contains  about  three-quarters  of  a  gallon. 
There  is  also  another  at  Kew  of  a  similar  kind,  which  contains  a  like,, 
amount  of  glycerine.  The  advantage  of  a  barometer  so  made  is  the. 
great  range  in  the  varying  heights  of  the  fluid  for  small  changes  of 
pressure  that  it  possesses.  The  tendency  of  the  glycerine  to  absorb, 
moisture  is  prevented  by  placing  a  layer  of  petroleum  oil  upon  the. 
exposed  surface. 


Our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Warnerke’s  suggestion  of  a  similar 
kind  to  keep  a  stock  of  ferrous-oxalate  developer  ready  prepared,  and 
preserve  it  unchanged,  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  petroleum  oil  upon  its 
surface,  and,  so  preventing  the  air  gaining  access  to  it.  Me  are, 
rather  surprised  that  the  method  in  a  modified  form  has  not  been 
made  use  of  to  a  greater  extent,  than  has  been  the  case,  for  it  would 
be  equally  available  with  pyro  developer.  Yet  we  have  been  in  very' 
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many  dark  rooms  without  having  seen  in  more  than  one  solitary 
instance,. a  stock  of  pyro  developer  kept  ready  for  instant  use  without 
need  for  any  admixture. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  doubt,  little  or  no  necessity  for 
having  the  developer  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  but  when  the 
case  arises  of  a  professional,  who  finds  himself  unexpectedly  busy,  with 
scarcely  a  moment  of  time  to  develope  a  plate,  to  test  the  P°wei  of 
the  light  as  it  becomes  altered  in  character,  we  can  readily  believe 
that  the  power  to  put  an  exposed  plate  in  a  dish,  instantly  cover  it 
with  developer,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  a  boy  for  a  minute  or  two, 
mio-ht  save  a  great  dealof  anxiety  by  enabling  the  photographer  to  make 
sure  of  what  he  is  doing,  while  if  he  had  to  measure  his  pyro  Ins 
bromide  solution,  ammonia,  and  water,  he  would  believe  lie  had  not 
the  time  available.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  we  cannot  but  think  that  a 
knowledge  of  a  mode  of  storing  pyro  developer  for  weeks  unchanged, 
would  be  serviceable  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  describe  a  plan  we 
saw  adopted:  it  was  simply  to  fill  a  number  of  bottles  (containing  as 
much  as  was  usually  employed  for  each  plate)  up  to  mouth  wit  i 
freshly  made  developer,  and  then  to  secure  with  a  well-fitting  cork. 


In  practice,  it  was  found,  we  were  informed,  that  bottles  of  developer 
so  stored  remained,  for  at  least  a  week,  without  showing  any  discolour¬ 
ation  whatever.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  longer  time  of  keeping  were 
desirable,  it  might  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely  by  turning  the 
bottles  upside  down,  and  keeping  the  necks  immersed  in  water. 


quickly  as  possible.  Also  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  during  the  emul¬ 
sification,  with  the  small  proportion  of  gelatine,  that  the  injury  is 
most  likely  to  arise. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  a  severe  storm  may 
sometimes  occur  without  causing  the  slightest  inconvenience,  while, 
on  another  occasion,  the  conditions  being  apparently  identical,  a  \  <  i  \ 
slight  one,  even  a  single  clap  of  thunder,  will  cause  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble.  In  all  cases  it  is  wise,  when  possible,  to  defer 
preparing  emulsions,  particularly  on  a  large  scale,  when  violent 
electrical  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  are  anticipated. 


The  Ion"  drought  we  have  had  of  late  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
1  as  been  succeeded  by  rain  and  severe  storms  in  many  parts.  The 
heavy  rain,  as  we  predicted  a  fortnight  since,  has  rendered  manifest 
many  leaks  in  studio  roofs  which  before  were  unsuspected,  and  also 
done*  considerable  injury  to  backgrounds  and  accessories  generally. 
The  rain  in  several  localities  has  been  accompanied  by  thunderstorms, 
which  we  learn,  have  caused  considerable  inconvenience  to  many  dry- 
plate  workers,  amateur  as  well  as  commercial.  With  the  latter  the 
inconvenience  has  been  attended  with  serious  pecuniary  loss;  and 
with  the  former,  by  much  perplexity  as  to  the  unusual  behaviour  of 
their  emulsion.  _ _ _ 

The  most  noticeable  effect  of  thunder  upon  gelatinous  solutions,  or  on 
emulsion,  is  to  bring  about  a  certain  decomposition,  which  interferes, 
more  or  less,  with  the  setting  properties  of  the  gelatine ;  and  if  the 
solution  be  kept  it  quickly  becomes  putrid.  In  some  extreme  cases 
the  emulsion  refuses  to  set  altogether;  in  others,  where  the  injurious 
effect  is  less  marked, it  does  set, but  tardily, and  then,  although  the  plates 
may  turn  out  otherwise  good,  they  generally  frill  or  blister  to  such 
an  extent,  during  the  fixing  and  washing,  as  to  render  them  next  to 
worthless.  What  the  actual  effect,  chemically,  of  thunder  upon  gela¬ 
tinous  solutions,  at  present  is  very  doubtful.  Whatever  the  effect 
may  be,  the  cause  by  some  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ozone, 
which  usually  accompanies  violent  electric  disturbances  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  ozone  will  scarcely  account  for  all  the  injurious  changes 
wrought  by  thunder  upon  substances  which  are  similarly  affected  to 
gelatine.  For  example,  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  ale  which  is 
stored  in  air-tight  casks  in  underground  cellars  to  be  rendered  both 
turbid  and  sour  by  a  thunderstorm  ;  and  we  have  known  an  emulsion 
while  in  a  closed  vessel  being  spoilt  from  a  similar  cause.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive,  under  these  circumstances,  how  ozone  can  possibly 
be  the  cause.  _ _ 

Curiously  enough  antiseptics,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  pre¬ 
vent  decomposition  in  gelatine,  appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence  m 
the  case  of  thunder.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  thunder  appears  to  exeit 
little  or  no  influence  upon  cold  or  jellied  emulsions,  neither  has  it 
upon  concentrated  solutions  of  gelatine,  even  when  they  are  in  a  fluid 
condition.  Therefore,  as  a  piece  of  practical  advice,  we  suggest  that 
when  electrical  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  are  apprehended,  pre¬ 
caution  be  taken  that  all  emulsion  be  got  into  the  jellied  condition  as 


What  the  camera  of  the  future  will  be,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to 
conceive,  seeing  the  number  of  improvements  that  are  daily  being 
effected  In  our  notices  of  “  Recent  Patents  last  week,  no  less  than 
four  had  reference  to  cameras  and  dark  slides,  and  improvements 
therein :  the  week  before  half  as  many.  It  is  seldom  that  many  days 
pass  without  the  Patent  Office  being  resorted  to  with  some  so-called, 
“improvements,”  or  the  changes  being  rung  upon  some  old  and  well- 
known,  or,  may  be,  obsolete  contrivance.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate, 
when  shall  we  arrive  at  that  point  when  the  camera  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  perfect  piece  of  apparatus  in  which  no  further  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  effected  ?  A  friend  just  suggests,  “  W hen  enterprising 
manufacturers  cease  to  exist.” 


Many  different  contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been  described 
for  steadying  the  camera  in  a  gale  of  wind.  One  of  the  most  simple, 
and  o-eneral  of  adoption,  is  that  of  having  a  stout  string  tied  to  the 
screw  which  secures  the  camera  on  to  the  stand,  at  the  other  end  of 
which  is  a  loop  through  which  the  foot  is  passed,  and  then  pressed 
firmly  on  to  the  ground.  By  means  of  the  tension,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  string,  the  stand  is  kept  free  from  vibration.  T Ins  plan  answers 
admirably,  but  it  is  obvious,  unless  the  stand  be  always  elected  at 
the  same  height,  that  the  loop  will  continually  be  requiring  readjust¬ 
ment.  This  is' inconvenient,  and  occupies  time  often  when  it  can  ill 

be  spared.  _____ _ _ _ 

This  is  how  we  saw  this  difficulty  overcome  with  a  somewhat  frail, 
thou  oil  tall,  stand,  during  some  gusty  weather,  following  a  recent 
thunderstorm.  A  piece  of  stout  cord,  a  yard  or  so  longer  than  was 
sufficient  to  reach  from  the  top  of  the  stand  to  the  ground,  w  ith  a 
lull  loop  at  one  end,  was  produced  from  the  pocket.  The  loop  was 
slipped  over  the  head  of  the  screw  which  held  the  cameia  to  the 
stand.  The  cord  was  then  passed  under  the  foot,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  pressed  firmly  on  the  ground,  while  the  end  was  held  securely 
in  the  hand.  By  this  simple  contrivance  the  camera  was  held  as 
firm  as  a  rock/and  no  time  had  to  be  expended  m  adjusting  the 
loon  to  suit  the  height  of  the  camera  stand.  W  hen  the  string 
“dod"e”  is  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  legs  of  the  stand  must 
be  firmly  planted  in  the  first  instance,  otherwise  they  may  sink  deeper 
into  ground,  during  the  exposure,  with  the  tension  put  upon  tie 
cord,  and  so  the  remedy  may  prove  as  bad  as  the  disease. 


INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  are  the  awards  made  in  Group  XXIX.— Photography 
I”d  alM  “oups,  extracted  from  the  Supplement  to  the  London 
Gazette  of  "l  1th  instant.  It  will  he  seen  that  seven  gold,  sixteen 
silver,  and  fifteen  bronze  medals  have  been  awarded 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

2m  “  the  cmulsio“ 

2201  Platootype'ca— ' ^Excellence  of  results  in  photographic  printing 
■nroduced  by  W.  Willis’  invention.”  ,  , 

q!  ne  t>0L  &  q0  Progress  and  excellence  of  work  in  the  manufactuie 
2125-  RTf  fenses  since  the  early  days  of  photography,  also  microscopic 
and  other  optical  apparatus.” 
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2254.  Sayce,  B.  J.— “  Prominent  share  in  the  invention  of  the  eollodio- 
bromide  process.” 

2263.  Swan,  J.  W.-— “Part  taken  by  him  in  the  invention  of  carbon 

printing.” 

Woodbury,  W.  B. — “  Part  taken  by  him  in  inventions  in  connection 
with  permanent  photographic  printing.” 

4  SILVER  MEDALS. 

2270.  Cadett,  J. — “Instantaneous  shutters  for  photography.” 

2234.  Collins,  C.  G. — “Excellence  in  manufacture  and  useful  photographic 
appliances.” 

2023.  Dallas,  D.  C. — “Examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing.” 

2588.  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  (U.S.A.). — “Apparatus  for  the 
production  of  negatives  in  the  photographic  camera  from  con¬ 
tinuous  rolls  of  paper.” 

2249.  Hare,  George. — “  Excellence  in  manufacture  of  photographic 

cameras.” 

2268.  Hart,  F.  W.  — “  Various  photographic  apparatus,  ingenious  and  of 
good  workmanship.” 

2136.  Hartley,  Prof.  W.  N. — “  Spectrograph  and  spectrometer,  with 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  metals.” 

2064.  Hancock,  C. — “  Examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing.” 

2229.  Henderson,  A.  L. — “  Ceramic  work.” 

2590.  Ives,  F.  E. — “Improvements  in  the  production  of  prepared  paper 
and  photo-typographical  blocks.”  * 

2270.  Marion  &  Co. — “  Photographic  apparatus.” 

2015.  Meisenbach  Co.  (Limited). — -“  Examples  of  photo  -  mechanical 
printing.” 

2242.  Rouch,  W.  W.,  &  Co. — “  Improved  camera;  and  dry-plates.” 

1985.  Sprague  &  Co. — “  Photo-mechanical  printing.” 

2135.  Steward,  J.  H. — “  Optical  apparatus.” 

2226,  Warnerke,  Leon. — “  Progress  in  connection  with  film  negatives  for 

photography.” 

BRONZE  MEDALS. 

2751.  Attout,  Tailfer,  and  J.  Clayton. — -“Photographic  dry-plates.” 

1984.  Ayling,  J.  J. — “  Examples  of  photo-mechanical  printing.” 

2277.  Foxlee,  E.  W. — “Examples  of  the  continuating  action  of  light  in 
carbon  printing,  as  discovered  by  Captain  Abney.” 

2227.  Morgan  &  Kidd. — “  Argentic  gelatino-bromide  process  for  photo¬ 

graphy.” 

2262.  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company.— “  Dry-plates  for  photography.” 

2271.  Photographic  Artists’  Stores. — “  Dry-plates  for  photography.” 

2259.  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — “Historical  exhibit  of 

various  processes  and  apparatus.” 

Poldireff  (Russia). — “  Photography  by  artificial  light.” 

2256.  Samuels,  T. — “  Apparatus  to  be  fitted  to  the  photographic  camera 
for  holding  and  exposing  dry  plates.” 

2248.  Sands  &  Hunter. — “Adaptation  of  various  improvements  to  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus.” 

2250.  Shew,  J.  F.  &  Co. — -“Various  convenient  contrivances  in  con¬ 

nection  with  photographic  apparatus.” 

2264.  Spiller,  A. — “  Gelatino-chloride  of  silver  transparencies  developed 

with  liydroxylamine.” 

2167.  Thornthwaite,  Horne,  and  Wood.- — “  Improved  limelight  apparatus 
and  photographic  apparatus.” 

2266.  Van  der  Weyde.— “  Electric  illumination  of  the  sitter  in  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture.” 

2265.  Walery  Count  Ostrorog. — “  Carbon  and  enamel  photographs.” 

- -> - - - 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

The  pass-list  of  the  Technological  Examinations,  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  May  last,  has  just  been  issued,  and  from  it  we  glean  the 
following  particulars  in  connection  with  the  department  of  photograph}’-. 

There  were  in  all  fifty-eight  entries,  as  against  sixty-one  in  1884; 
of  these  forty-three  passed,  namely,  in  the  Honours  grade,  five  first- 
class,  five  second ;  and  in  the  Ordinary  grade,  fifteen  first-class,  and 
eighteen  second.  The  failures  were  one  in  the  Honours  grade  and 
fourteen  in  the  Ordinary,  the  total  being  a  per  cent  age  of  25'  8  of 
failures. 

Of  the  candidates  who  passed,  thirty-one  passed  for  the  first  time, 
six  passed  in  a  higher  grade,  one  gained  a  higher  place  in  the  same 
grade,  while  five  (whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  subjoined  list) 
gained  no  better  positions  than  last  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  number  of  candidates, 
fifty  were  taught  in  classes,  “  the  teachers  of  which  receive  payment 
on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  these  thirty-five  passed,  leaving 
thirty  per  cent,  of  failures.  The  remaining  eight  candidates  were 
taught  in  other  institutions,  or  prepared  by  private  study,  and  the 
|  whole  of  them  passed. 


Appended  is  the  full  list  of  passes,  showing  full  details  of  the 
position  and  prizes,  if  any,  gained  by  each  successful  candidate:— 


Candidates  Names. 

Institution  where 
Examined. 

Grade  and  Class. 

Prizes. 

Honours. 

Ordinary. 

Adkins,  A.  J . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst,... 

1 

Beeson,  T.  F . 

2 

Carley,  W.  H . 

1 

Cartwright,  J. 

it  , . 

2 

Chambers,  H . 

a  ft  tt 

1 

2nd,  £3  and 

bronze  meda 

Coghlan,  F . 

Londonderry  Model  School 

2 

Cole,  J.  J.  . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst. ... 

1 

Cross,  J.  G . 

2 

Dagley,  F.  B . 

2 

Evans,  A.  T . 

Newport  School  of  Art 

1 

Faulkner,  C . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst. .. 

1 

Frewby  Herbert  ... 

Birkbeck  Institution . 

1 

Glover,  F . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst.  ... 

1 

Gray,  W.  C . 

»>  it  3  i 

1 

Hare,  ElizabethLucy 

it  ti  if 

1 

2nd,  £5  and 

bronze  medal 

Henderson,  I. . 

2 

Hollyer,  C.  W. 

Dublin  Mechanics’  Institute 

1 

Leaper,  Clement  J.  . 

2 

.  - 

Lugard,  E.  H . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst. ... 

2 

Masters,  George  ... 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Inst. 

2 

Morgan  Henry 

1 

Nelson,  C.  E . 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst.  ... 

2 

Norris,  T.  H . 

Finsbury  Technical  School . 

1 

Pearce,  Ernest 

Polytechnic  Y.M.C.  Inst.  ... 

1 

Rice,  E.  A . 

}f  n 

2 

Senior,  A . 

2 

Senior,  E . 

a  , , 

1 

Simpson,  W.  J. 

a  a  tt 

2 

Thomas,  I . 

1 

5th  and 

bronze  medal 

Thornton,  H.  J. 

2 

Velasco,  F.  A . 

1 

Webber,  A.  J . 

2 

Wells,  F.  S . 

tt  33  33 

1 

1st,  £3  and 

silver  medal 

Whatley,  G.  E. 
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2 

Whiting,  Charles  ... 

2 

Whiting,  R.  C.  W.... 

1 

3rd,  £2  and 
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2 

Wilton,  G.  S . 
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2 

4 

3 

15 
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Passed  in  same  grade  and  class  as  last  year. 

not  included  in  list  . 
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5 
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TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  R.  J.  Friswell  gave,  before  the  Chemical  Society, 
an  account  of  eleven  months’  experience  with  toughened  beakers,  a 
resume  of  which  appeared,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Friswell  began  with 
twenty-one  beakers ;  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  months  eight  only, 
or  rather  less  than  forty  per  cent.,  remained  in  good  condition  and  fit 
for  laboratory  use ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  those  useless  from 
exfoliation,  broken,  or  otherwise  come  to  grief. 

These  results  led  Mr.  Friswell  to  conclude  that,  “  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  loss  of  confidence  caused  by  the  high  percentage  of 
spontaneous  bursting,  it  may  be  said  that  toughened  glass  is  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  in  the  laboratory.'’  My  own  experience  with  toughened 
glass  beakers,  chiefly  photographic,  and  therefore  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  does  not  at  all  coincide  with  that  of  Mr. 
Friswell. 

Beginning  eighteen  months  ago  with  about  a  dozen  toughened 
beakers,  and  using  them  side  by  side  with  ordinary  glass,  the  latter, 
after  some  time,  followed  the  law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
gradually  gave  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  Meanwhile  the  former 
gradually  increased  to  somewhere  about  forty-three  in  number,  the 
sizes  varying  from  three-quarters  to  about  fifty  ounces  capacity.  They 
have  been,  and  the  majority  still  are,  in  daily  use  in  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  connected  with  emulsion  work.  Out  of  over  forty  I  ha\e  lost 
only  three  by  breakage.  No.  1  fell  from  a  shelf  upon  the  top  of  some 
other  toughened  beakers,  and  forthwith  went  into  a  thousand  frag¬ 
ments.  No.  2,  after  being  washed  in  hot  water,  was  subjected  to  a 
stream  of  icy  cold  water  under  the  tap,  and  instantly  shared  a  similar 
fate.  No.  ti  ended  its  existence  spontaneously  during  the  boiling  of  an 
emulsion.  My  loss  is,  therefore,  taking  the  average,  about  six  oi  se\  en 
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per  cent,  (perhaps  less),  though  for  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  months  I 
never  had  an  accident,  and  fairly  believed  them  unbreakable. 

As  regards  the  want  of  confidence  complained  of  by  Mr.  Friswell, 
I  have  none.  I  use  them  in  a  well-nigh  reckless  manner,  plunging 
them  indiscriminately  from  boiling  water  into  cold,  and  vice  versa, 
without  any  fear  of  accident.  As  regards  fissures  and  exfoliation,  I 
can  find  no  complaint  on  that  score ;  anything  in  the  way  of  fissures 
would  soon  condemn  any  glass  vessels  for  emulsion-making,  in  which 
absolute  cleanliness  is  essential.  I  notice,  however,  they  wear  slightly, 
owing  to  constant  stirring;  but  I  doubt  if  any  more  than  ordinary 
beakers  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  Had  my  forty- 
odd  beakers  been  thin  glass  I  feel  sure  the  stirring  alone,  by  breakage, 
would  have  settled  the  majority  of  them,  thereby  causing  much  loss 
of  time,  material,  and  considerable  annoyance. 

Again,  as  I  prefer  mostly,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  weigh 
instead  of  to  measure,  every  beaker  has  its  own  weight  written  on  by 
a  writing  diamond;  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of  part  or 
all  my  loss  by  breakage,  though  I  do  not  think  such  to  be  the  case. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  too  slight  to  be  taken  into  consideration  or 
to  cause  any  appreciable  loss  of  confidence. 

Many  times,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  they  have  fallen 
upon  the  floor,  and  even  as  large  as  ten-ounce  size  and  more,  without 
any  contretemps . 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  stand  ordinary  gas  flame ;  possibly 
not;  I  have  no  wish  to  try  with  the  beaker  bottoms  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  Supposing  this  defect  to  exist,  it  is  far  outweighed  by 
the. numerous  other  advantages  they  possess;  and,  for  my  part,  had  I 
to  pay  many  times  their  ordinary  price  I  should  still  be  a  willing 
purchaser.  I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  beakers  I  use  are  of 
French  make,  and  obtained  at  Messrs.  Maw,  Son,  &  Thompson. 

J.  J.  Acworth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

- -  .  „  . — - — ' 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  COMMERCIAL  DRY-PLATES. 
The  manufacture  of  “  Gelatine  Plates” for  the  open  market  has  of  late 
years  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  commercial  production  of 
these  plates  now  amounts  to  a  very  marked  feature  of  photographic 
existence.  We  can  all  remember  the  time  when  the  manufacture  of 
sensitive  emulsion  of  all  kinds  was  confined  to  one  or  two  firms,  and 
those  firms  only  partially  employed  in  that  manufacture.  How 
changed  the  state  of  affairs  today  !  In  a  few  moments  I  have  col¬ 
lected,  from  the  advertisements  of  one  book  only,  no  less  a  number 
than  fifty-eight,  of  persons  and  firms  advertising  the  manufacture  of 
dry-plates  and  films,  some  of  these  firms  advertising  not  one  make  of 
plate,  but  three  and  even  four  different  qualities.  Some  of  these 
firms  turn  out  quantities  of  plate3  that  are  almost  incredible;  the  very 
income  arising  from  the  residues  of  a  firm  that  I  know  would  place 
in  affluence  many  a  poor  family.  But  let  these  monster  plate-pro¬ 
ducing  concerns  turn  out  as  many  thousands  of  plates  as  they  like, 
there  seems  always  to  be  a  ready  market  for  them.  I  have  never 
found  any,  even  of  our  largest  manufacturers,  hampered  by  a  very 
considerable  batch  of  unsold  plates  on  their  hands.  Now  when  any 
man  of  an  ordinarily  inquiring  turn  of  mind  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  facts  and  figures  so  momentous  as  these,  he  is  certain  to  wish  to 
account  to  himself  for  the  facts  and  the  figures.  And  in  a  very  few 
words  I  propose  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this 
enormous  growth  of  what  I  venture  to  call  a  vicarious  industry.  And 
I  call  it  “  vicarious  ”  for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  wdiat  photo¬ 
graphers  a  few  years  ago  used,  of  necessity,  always  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  is  now  done  to  this  enormous  extent  by  others  not  photo¬ 
graphers  at  all,  and  in  no  sort  of  communication  with  the  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  destined  to  use  the  productions  of  these  plate 
preparers.  And,  secondly,  I  call  the  plate  preparation  “  vicarious,” 
because  it  is  undoubtedly  natural  to  suppose  that  the  person  about  to 
expose  and  dcvelope  a  plate  should  have  a  hand  in,  or  at  least  be 
thoroughly  intimate  with,  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  material  he 
is  going  to  employ.  Now  having  established  the  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  sensitive  material  and  its  application  to  its  support 
arc  vicarious ;  having  shown  that  the  preparer  of  sensitive  emulsion 
and  the  user  of  it  when  prepared  are  two  different  and  unconnected 
agents  ;,  I  proceed  to  try  to  draw  some  salutary  lessons  from  these 
premises,  and  from  generalities  I  propose  to  proceed  to  points  I  have 


specifically  noticed  in  such  batches  of  prepared  plates  as  have  of  late 
months  come  under  my  careful  attention. 

In  the  preparation  of  emulsion,  and  in  the  application  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  emulsion  to  its  final  support — be  it  glass,  paper,  or  pelliek* — a 
great  many  points  at  once  exhibit  themselves,  as  having  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  now  before  us.  The  question  that  is  particularly 
before  us  at  present  is  the  question  of  perfection,  regularity,  and  con¬ 
venience  in  the  production  of  negatives.  I  think  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  is  prepared  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
with  the  greatest  convenience,  at  the  least  expense,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  most  constant  regularity,  when  it  is  prepared  in  large  quantities. 
I  shall  be  considerably  astonished  if  any  one  conversant  with  the 
manufacture  of  emulsion  be  found  to  contradict  me  on  this  point. 
And  the  advantages  of  extensive  preparation  assert  themselves  still 
more  emphatically  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mechanical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsion  to  its  support.  Every  one  who  has  ever  tried 
coating  and  drying  gelatine  plates  will  be  able  to  vouch  for  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  the  operations  at  every  turn.  For 
mj’  own  part,  I  rather  enjoy  than  otherwise  the  preparation  of  a  pint 
or  so  of  emulsion;  but  when  I  have  to  face  the  operation  of  coating 
and  drying  the  plates,  my  soul  sinks  within  me,  and  I  feel  “  my 
courage  oozing  out  at  my  fingers’  ends,”  like  the  famous  poltroon, 
Bob  Acres.  But  if  I  have  to  prepare  plates  for  the  work  of  a  whole 
season,  I  know  I  must  do  so  by  relays,  and  from  sad  experience  1 
know  the  almost  impossibility  of  making  two  batches  at  all  alike  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  rapidity,  density,  endurance  of  “  forcing,” 
and  so  on.  Here  at  once  we  have  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
extensive  manufacturer.  And  the  next  “  pull  ”  that  the  commercial 
man  has  over  the  private  producer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  big  man 
has  every  apparatus,  every  convenience,  all  the  space  required  for 
ensuring  even  coating,  even  drying,  clean  operations;  and  these 
things  the  private  producer  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
cannot  have.  These  two  considerations  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion, 
account  for  the  enormous  success  that  has  attended,  and  that  will 
continue  to  attend,  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  gelatine  plates;  and 
further  on  this  track  I  need  not  digress. 

But  if  these  manufacturers  have  advantages,  if  they  have  hand¬ 
some  profits,  they  have  also  responsibilities;  and  if  they  shirk  their 
responsibilities,  and  neglect  their  evident  duties,  they  will  certainly 
lessen  their  profits  and  minimise  their  advantages.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  which  holds  good  in  reality — let  others 
say  what  they  like — in  business  matters  as  well  as  in  social,  apart 
from  the  upright  feeling  wffiich  influences  every  true  Briton,  it  wi  11 
be  well  to  recollect  that  careless  operation  and  slipshod  work  in 
any  branch  of  business  will  always  be  its  own  punishment.  If  any 
manufacturer  of  plates  got  into  the  habit  of  turning  out  imperfect 
plates,  his  customers  would  certainly  go  to  another  maker  ;  and  if  all 
the  manufacturers  became  careless,  the  consumers  would  equally 
certain  have  to  “  turn  to  ”  and  make  their  own  emulsion  and  coat 
their  own  plates.  If  a  man  orders  and  pays  for  a  dozen  12x10 
gelatine  plates,  he  expects — and  has  a  right  to  demand — twelve  plates 
12  inches  by  10,  evenly  coated,  free  from  markings  and  dirt,  and  of  a 
stated  rapidity ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  twelve  plates 
from  11  §  x  10j  to  12^  x  9f,  the  emulsion  thick  at  one  end  and  thin  at 
the  other,  peppered  with  dust,  riddled  with  pinholes,  and  marked 
with  digital  corrugations  here  and  there.  Every  one  knows  that 
glass  can  be  cut  exactly  to  size ;  that  plates  can  be  evenly  coated 
and  dried,  that  dust  and  pinholes  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of 
gelatine  in  any  shape;  and  therefore  the  glass  ought  to  be  so  cut  and 
coated,  or  the  plates  ought  to  be  rejected  by  the  manufacturers,  and, 
failing  them,  by  the  purchasers.  Large  consumers  of  plates,  as  por¬ 
traitists,  for  instance,  in  large  business,  have  deft  assistants  to  patch 
up  imperfections  in  plates ;  and  these  larger  consumers  think  little  or 
nothing  of  what  is  absolute  ruin  to  the  poor  amateur,  and  so  they  use 
the  dirty  uneven  plate  ;  the  manufacturer,  emboldened  by  impunity, 
“  repeats  the  dose  ”  of  abominations  on  his  next  customer, — or  patient, 
or  victim, — who  happens  to  be  some  single-handed  amateur,  or  hard- 
worked  small  professional,  who  has  neither  time  nor  skill  to  vamp  up 
the  defects  of  what  he  paid  for  as  perfect  plates.  I  repeat :  that 
mechanical  imperfections  on  plates  can  be  avoided,  and  are  avoided  by 
several  makers,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  makers  ;  and  that  if  a 
person  pays  for  a  dozen  plates,  he  ought  to  get  a  dozen  plates,  clean 
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and  technically  perfect  so  far  as  the  eye  can  judge  or  the  developer 
reveal.  And  I  assert  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  too -much -to- 
be -deplored  shortcomings  of  some  plate -makers  are  due  to  the 
too  lax  examination  of  plates  by  the  consumers;  to  the  trusting 
to  manual  correction  of  faults  that  ought  never  to  exist,  and  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  makers  engendered  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  users. 

And  if  these  things  are  fair  and  true  with  regard  to  the  technical 
qualities  of  commercial  plates,  so  are  my  remarks  fair  and  true  to  a 
great  extent  with  relation  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  plates.  They 
are  fair  and  true  remarks  in  so  far  as  goes  the  chemical  condition  of 
the  plates  at  the  time  they  are  sold,  and  for  an  uncertain  period  there¬ 
after.  I  am  reasonable,  and  do  not  expect  plate-makers  to  guarantee 
the  keeping  qualities  of  their  plates,  because  it  would  te  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  for  them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  keeping  of 
plates,  so  much  depends  on  where  and  how  they  are  kept,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  and  unfair  to  blame  a  maker  if  after  a  space  of 
some  years  his  plates  were  less  perfect  than  they  were  when  freshly 
prepared.  But  it  is  a  well-known  and  frequently  proved  fact  that 
plates  properly  prepared  and  kept  will  work  as  well  after  the  lapse  of 
years  as  when  new,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  manufacturers  to  use  every 
precaution,  to  omit  no  endeavour,  to  secure  that  keeping  quality  in 
their  emulsion  which  is  so  amply  verified  in  some  emulsions.  It 
“  goes  without  saying  ”  that  an  emulsion  when  fresh  should  be  chemi¬ 
cally,  as  well  as  mechanically,  perfect.  I  have  shown  that  it  should 
at  least  have  an  inherent  probability  of  retaining  its  perfection  for  a 
certain  time.  But  there  is  something  else  that  the  manufacturer  is 
bound  to  look  to,  and  a  very  important  “something”  it  is  for  the  user, 
and  consequently  for  the  maker,  of  the  plates.  The  consumer  must 
have  some  guide  as  to  the  rapidity,  density,  and  “endurance  of  forcing  ” 
of  the  batch  he  has  secured.  If  the  consumer  has  no  such  guides,  he 
must,  perforce,  try  some  of  the  new  plates  before  he  dares  to  use  them 
on  any  subject  of  importance  to  his  pocket,  or  to  his  taste,  or  to  his 
hope  of  commendation.  And  what  right  has  the  maker  to  expect  of 
the  consumer  that  he  should  at  the  very  outset  waste  one  or  more 
oi  the  new  batch  of  plates?  I  am  not  asking  an  impossibility,  nor 
even  a  hard  matter,  when  I  ask  from  the  maker  some  gauge  as  to  the 
rapidity  and  density  of  his  produce.  I  suppose  the  most  careless  of 
manufacturers  tests  his  plates  in  some  way,  or  rather  tests  his  emul¬ 
sion,  before  sending  out  his  plates.  And  if  he  only  tests  as  he  ought 
to  test — systematically,  and  crucially,  and  accurately, — there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  communicating  the  results  of  his  tests  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  plates  so  tested.  I  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  signify  on  every  box  of  plates  the  result  of  several 
careuil  tests  as  to  the  rapidity,  density,  power,  and  general  qualities 
of  the  plates  contained  by  that  box  ;  or,  failing  this  simple  precaution, 
the  maker  ought  to  enclose  a  sample  of  the  article  for  the  purchaser 
himself  to  experiment  upon.  Some  manufacturers,  I  believe,  do  this; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ask  too  much  in  asking  that  all  makers  should 
make  a  point  of  enlightening  their  clients  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  what  the  purchased  box  contains  ;  no  man  of  sense  cares  to  buy  a 
’  pig  in  a  poke,”  and  no  photographer  cares  to  go  exposing  plates  “  at 
a  venture.”  The  sensitometers  in  use  at  the  present  day,  may  or  may 
not  be  be  truly  scientific  and  accurate,  but  they  appear  to  me  tolerably 
so;  at  all  events,  they  are  better  than  nothing,  and  be  they  ever  so 
variable  the  manufacturer  in  using  them  has  at  least  done  his  best  by 
his  customer. 

Now,  before  closing  this  chapter,  I  have  two  remarks  to  make,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  more.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  have  in  the 
above  remarks  confined  myself  to  generalisation,  I  have  had  special  ex¬ 
periences  in  my  mind  as  I  wrote.  And  in  the  second  place,  my 
remarks,  so  far  as  they  smack  of  condemnation,  must  not  be  taken  to 
apply  to  all, — perhaps,  not  even  to  many — brands  of  plates  that  have 
fallen  into  my  hands  of  late.  They  do  apply  to  some  makes  that  I 
have  seen,  but  no  make  has  yet  come  under  my  notice  to  merit  all  the 
stings  at  which  I  have  hinted  not  very  darkly.  In  my  next  chapter 
I  propose  to  point  out  specifically  some  of  the  faults  I  have  met  with 
in  plates  new  and  old,  and  some  of  the  qualities  I  have  to  commend  ; 
but  I  shall  in  no  case  use  any  maker’s  name  either  in  condemnation  or 
commendation,  partly  because  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  judge, 
or  at  liberty*  to  condemn,  any  man’s  productions  when,  after  all,  I  my¬ 
self  may  be  the  culprit ;  and  partly  because  I  should  not  venture  to 
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make  the  sylvan  peacefulness  of  London  a  scene  of  terror  to  myself 
and  a  battlefield  of  enraged  platemakers,  during  the  few  days  when  I 
hope  to  visit  the  headquarters  of  all  that  is  photographic,  about  the 
month  of  October.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE." 

I  must,  however,  call  to  your  mind  that  those  magnets  are 
vibrating  only  in  one  plane,  whereas  of  course  the  atoms  of  a  molecule 
are  vibrating,  not  in  one  plane,  but  in  space  of  three  dimensions  ;  but 
anyhow,  I  hope  that  you  have  got  into  your  mind  at  all  events  the 
same  kind  of  mental  picture  regarding  the  oscillations  or  vibrations  of 
the  atoms  which  I  have  in  mine.  1  think  that  the  case  of  the  magnets 
is  a  particularly  happy  one,  because  from  all  the  evidence  which  we 
have  at  present  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  atoms  of  matter 
are  really  charged  with  electricity,  or  what  answers  to  electricity  of 
either  one  name  or  the  other;  that  is,  either  positive  or  negative. 

Now,  we  will  throw  a  spectrum  on  the  screen.  I  will  call  to  your 
recollection  what  it  is.  I  am  now  going  to  send  the  light  of  the  lamp 
through  this  bisulphide  of  carbon  prism,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  prism  has  to  play  an  important  part  in  spectrum  photography. 
The  wave  length  of  the  red  is  about  one  forty-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  wave  length  of  the  violet,  which  is  ou  the  left  of  the  screen, 
is  about  one  fifty-seven-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Each  ray  of  light  is 
transmitted  in  air  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  miles  in  a  second.  Thus  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  red 
rays  is  five  hundred  million  millions,  and  seven  hundred  million 
millions  in  the  case  of  the  violet  raj-s,  and  this  rapid  succession  of 
blows  batters  against  anything  upon  which  they  fall.  The  mean 
violet,  I  may  say,  is  the  photographic  light  par  excellence,  and  we 
shall  recollect  that  such  rays  might  beat  upon  the  sensitive  salt  which 
we  expose  to  it  seventy  million  million  times  in  a  second.  Therefore, 
yrou  see,  if  yrou  give  an  exposure  of  the  hundredth  of  a  second 
you  still  have  seven  million  millions  of  vibrations  beating  on  the 
sensitive  plate,  so  there  is  ample  vibration  to  effect  any  change  on  the 
molecule  of  silver  chloride,  supposing  always  the  amplitude  (or 
distance  of  swing)  is  sufficient.  Instantaneous  photography  will  not 
be  complete,  I  suppose,  until  yrou  can  reduce  by  a  million  times. 

We  may  take  it  that  an  atom  vibrates  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
that  a  pendulum  vibrates.  Here  I  have  a  very  rough  contrivance  to 
show  what  I  mean.  I  set  the  pendulum  swinging.  Now  picture  to 
yourself  that  the  bob  is  an  atom,  and  picture  to  yourself,  also,  a  wave 
of  light  falling  upon  that  pendulum ;  if  the  wave  of  light  be  syn¬ 
chronous  with  the  pendulum,  it  will  increase  the  swing,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  will  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
For  a  rude  illustration,  suppose  I  take  puffs  of  my  breath  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  beating  of  the  wave  of  light,  and  suppose  the  atom  to  be 
at  rest ;  I  begin,  and  I  blow  ;  every  time  I  give  a  well-timed  puff  to 
that  pendulum,  the  pendulum  increases  in  amplitude,  or  swing.  But 
if  my  breath  does  not  come  in  unison  with  that  pendulum  (blowing 
irregularly),  you  see  that  very  soon  I  should  bring  that  pendulum  to 
rest;  in  other  words,  unless  the  wave  of  light  beats  in  uni  on  with 
the  atom,  the  amplitude  cannot  be  much  increased.  It  is  true  that  as 
long  as  the  breath  strikes  the  bob  as  it  is  going  away  from  me  the 
amplitude  is  increased,  but  if  the  puffs  are  regular  and  slightly  more 
rapid  or  slower  than  the  pendulum  oscillation,  the  amplitude  must 
eventually  be  diminished. 

Here  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty,  and  a  very  great  difficulty.  I 
exposed  the  plate  to  the  spectrum,  and  you  see  the  blackening  not  only 
was  where  one  wave  of  light  synchronised  with  that  atomic  motion, 
but  that  there  were  a  gi’eat  many  waves  of  light,  extending  from  the 
ultra-violet  as  far  as  the  blue  which  affected  it.  How  are  we  to  get 
over  that  ?  That  is  a  difficulty  which  has  puzzled  a  great  many  people. 
I  would  ask  you  again  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  how  that  could 
possibly  arise.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  correct  way,  but  all  I  say 
is  that  you  can  form  a  picture  in  your  own  mind,  can  conceive  of  how 
it  could  be  done.  Here,  I  have  another  pendulum,  but  in  this  case  the 
bob  is  attached  to  an  elastic  band.  The  time  of  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Therefore,  if 
during  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  I  alter  the  length., 
I  also  alter  the  rate  at  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  during  any  instant. 
1  pull  down  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  at  the  same  time  set  it 
swinging,  and  you  will  see  that  during  every  part  of  this  motion  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  is  altered  so  that  a  great  many  differently 
timed  puffs  of  breath  might  be  synchronous  with  the  pendulum.  It 
is  not  like  this  other  rigid  one,  where  it  is  of  a  definite  length,  i1  .. 
here  the  length  of  the  pendulum  keeps  altering.  I  only  ask  you  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  thing  might 
*  Continued  from  page  501. 
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happen.  In  this  way  you  can  picture  to  yourself  how  a  molecule 
might  vibrate,  and  still  be  synchronous  with  more  than  one  vibration 
of  light. 

Proceeding  another  step,  I  may  say  at  once  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
theory  of  the  photographic  image  is  well  established.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  people  who  differ,  but  in  my  own  mind  the  formation 
of  the  photographic  image  is  not  a  working  hypothesis,  but  it  is  a 
theory.  The  difference  between  a  working  hypothesis  and  a  theory  is 
this — that  you  adopt  a  certain  idea  and  say,  “  I  will  work  upou  that 
idea,  and  see  whether  every  experiment  fits  with  the  idea  I  have 
conceived.  If  it  does  not  fit,  then  that  working  hypothesis  is  no  use. 
1  must  give  it  up,  I. must  take  some  other  working  hypothesis.”  As 
regards  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image,  I  think 
that  it  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  the  working  hypothesis  into  one 
of  a  really  acceptable  theory.  It  does  not  follow  that  everybody  will 
accept  it,  but  still  it  is  an  acceptable  theory,  accepted  by  most  people. 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  that  very  strongly  tonight.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  I  propose  to  deal  with  it 
more  fully ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  just  wish  to  state  publicly,  to 
perhaps  a  more  extended  audience  than  I  shall  see  at  the  Photographic 
Society  in  about  three  weeks’  time,  that  this  photographic  image 
theory — that  is  to  say,  the  theory  as  to  the  action  of  light  upon 
molecules  of  silver — is  as  well  established  as,  at  all  events,  the  wave 
theory  of  light  itself.  Now,  I  am  going  to  show  you  an  experiment 
which,  perhaps,  will  help  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  vibrations 
of  atoms.  In  this  slide  I  have  got  a  gelatine  plate,  and  I  have  a  little 
fiat  iron  which  has  been  made  warm,  It  is  rather  too  warm  to  be 
borne  comfortably.  Here  I  have  a  phosphorescent  plate,  which  I 
propose  to  illuminate  with  magnesium  wire,  in  order  to  give  an  even 
source  of  light ;  I  press  this  flat  iron  against  the  back  of  the  plate 
which  is  in  this  slide  for  a  short  time.  I  shall  not  let  the  plate  cool, 
but  while  if  is  warm  I  will  expose  it  to  the  phosphorescent  light  for 
about  fifteen  seconds.  The  plate  is  now  allowed  to  become  cold,  and 
is  developed.  If[  everything  has  gone  right,  we  ought  to  have  some¬ 
thing  which  shows  us  that  the  oscillations  of  the  atoms  of  bromide  of 
silver  (which  is  the  silver  salt  on  this  plate)  have  been  given  extra 
amplitude  by  the  action  of  the  heated  iron  to  the  back  of  the  plate. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  show  you  the  development  in  the  light. 

hen  the  development  had  been  carried  out  the  plate  was 
shown.] 

You  now  see  we  have  a  picture  of  this  flat  iron  produced  by  the 
deeper  blackening  of  the  heated  part,  though  the  whole  plate  was  given 
but  a  short  exposure  to  the  light  fom  the  phosphorescent  plate.  I  will 
impress  this  further  upon  you.  I  have  here  a  collodio-bromide  emul¬ 
sion  plate..  But  in  this  case,  instead  of  heating  it  by  a  flat  iron,  we 
will  heat  it  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  Of  course  a  collodion  plate  is 
not  so  sensitive  as  a  gelatine  plate.  I  put  it  into  cold  water  for  a  short 
time  to  moisten  it,  and  then  dip  half  of  it  into  some  nearly  boiling 
water  .;  on  withdrawing  it  I  expose  it  to  this  candle,  and  develope  it 
when  it  gets  cool,  which  we  effect  by  placing  it  a  short  time  in  cold 
water.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  part  immersed  in  hot  wrater.is  much 
blacker  than  that  which  was  exposed  cool.  If  I  heat  the  plate  and 
allow  it  to  cool  and. then  expose,  there  will  be  no  effect.  The  plate 
will  develope  normally,  for  the  increased  amplitude  of  vibration  will 
have  ceased,  and  the  light  will  have  to  perform  the  same  work  on  each 
part  of  the  plate.  Now,  in  whatever  manner  increased  amplitude  is 
given,  when  the  cause  of  the  increased  amplitude  is  withdrawn,  the 
amplitude  will  cease  in  the  same  manner.  The  case  before  us  next 
was  the  cause,  and  it  will  cease  after  a  very  short  period,  in  other 
words,  when  the  plate  gets  cold.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  against 
v hat  we  may  call  the  “  vibration  theory”  of  the  photographic  image, 
namely,  that  the  molecule  is  unaltered  by  the  action  of  light,  is  this— 
that  the  increased  amplitude  would  cease  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  it  would  cease  when  the  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the  back  ;  that 
is  to  say,  after  five  or  ten  minutes  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
would  come  back  to  the  normal  extent,  a  condition  which  is  not  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  photographic  image. 

I  can  illustrate  this  in  a  very  visible  manner.  I  think  you  can  all 
see  this  phospli orescent  plate.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  that  phos¬ 
phorescence.  taking  place  ?  It  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  which 
comprise  this  phosphorescent  material  are  swinging  in  a  certain  rhythm, 
which  gives  us  the  sensation  of  light.  Now,  if  I  apply  a  hot  iron  to 
the  back  of  this  plate  I  think  at  once  you  will  see  that  the  image  of 
the  hot  iron  is  present.  Here  is  the  same  kind  of  action  taking  place 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Now  we  come  to  another  point,  which  is  a  slightly  different  one, 
and  that  is  the  energy  of  radiation.  I  may  say  that  the  energy  of 
radiation  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could  discourse  for  a  good  many 
hours,. but  here  I  can  devote  but  two  minutes  to  it.  I  must  try  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  I  can.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  instrument  which 


is  called  a  thermopile,  which  you  see  has  a  narrow  slit  which  could  l»o 
narrowed  to  any  degree  of  fineness;  attached  to  it  is  a  screw  motion, 
which  will  make  that  slit  travel  along  the  base  of  the  instrument ; 
beneath  that  slit  are  some  thermo-electric  couples.  It  is  not  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  how  they  are  made,  but  still  we  know  that,  when 
thermo-electric  couples  are  heated,  an  electric  current  is  generated 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  to  deviate; 
and  the  amount  of  energy  of  radiation  which  falls  upon  the  face  of 
the  pile  can  be  measured  by  the  deviation  of  the  galvanometer  needle, 
from  the  energy  heating  the  lampblack  at  the  junction  of  the  couples. 

In  a  great  many  experiments  which  were  made,  this  thermopile  was 
caused  to  travel  along  the  spectrum  by  the  screw  motion,  and  at  every 
part  of  the  spectrum  at  distances  of,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  turn  or  half  a 
turn  of  the  screw,  the  amount  of  deviation  which  was  given  to  the  gal¬ 
vanometer  needle  was  read  off.  By  that  means  we  are  able  to  compare 
the  energy  existent  at  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  used 
was  that  of  the  electric  light,  the  comparative  energies  at  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum  I  have  in  the  diagram — at  five  turns  of  the  screw 
we  have  the  end  of  the  red,  and  at  different  turns  we  have  the  yellow 
the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  violet;  whilst  from  five  to  twenty  we 
have  the  dark  rays  which  lie  below  the  red,  and  with  which  we  are 
not  to  deal  tonight  at  all  events.  The  energy,  1  may  say,  being 
measured  by  taking  the  amount  of  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle,  you  will  see  that  the  dotted  line  divides  the  energy  area  into 
two  parts. 

On  measuring  this  area  of  the  curve  in  which  lie  all  dark  rays,  and 
the  area  of  the  curve  for  the  visible  rays,  it  will  be  found  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  energy  of  the  latter  rays  are  about  half  that  of  the 
former.  But  for  photographic  action  we  do  not  have  anything  like 
that  amount.  The  red  rays  for  ordinary  photographic  work  are  use¬ 
less;  and  why  that  is  we  shall  see  by-and-by.  We  will  say  that  the 
photographic  action  stops  at  the  blue,  and  we  find  that  the  total 
energy  of  radiation  which  is  used  for  photographic  purposes  in  the 
electric  light  is  only  about  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  energy  of 
radiation.  The  remaining  ninety-nine  parts  are  wasted  as  far  as 
photography  is  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  they  heat  up  the  mole¬ 
cules  in  the  same  way  as  the  flat  iron  heated  up  the  molecules  on  the 
photographic  plates.  The  other  curves  show  the  energy  of  incan¬ 
descent  lamps.  You  will  see  that  they  have  very  little  of  what  is  called 
actinic  power  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  very  little  blue  ray  at  all  com¬ 
pared  with  the  arc  light.  In  the  lowest  curve  Ave  have  a  lamp  at  only 
a  yellow  heat,  the  middle  curve  being  that  at  a  white  heat,  and  you 
will  notice  the  enormous  difference  there  is  in  the  energy  between  the 
two.  The  energy  of  the  middle  curve,  which  measures  the  total 
energy  of  radiation  from  the  incandescent  light,  is  about  twelve  times 
that  of  the  visible  poAArer.  Yet,  when  you  have  to  measure  the  photo¬ 
graphic  part  of  the  spectrum,  you  will  see  that  it  is  only  about  eighty. 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have  a  filament  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  which  is  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  Avide  and  half-an-inch  long, 
then  if  you  take  an  arc  electric  light  and  cut  off  from  the  glowing 
positive  pole  the  same  area,  the  photographic  value  of  the  one,  area 
for  area,  is  about  eighty  times  that  of  the  other.  [A  spectrum  Avas 
thrown  on  the  screen.] 

I  will  ask  my  assistant  to  put  in  front  of  the  slit  something  which  I 
showed  you  at  my  last  Cantor  Lectures,  and  which  I  daresay  you  have 
forgotten  all  about.  That  something  is  a  film  of  the  same  silver  salt 
Avith  which  I  photographed  the  spectrum  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lecture.  You  see  that  it  cuts  off  all  the  violet,  and  AA*ell  down  into  the 
blue.  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  colour  of  the  photographic  spec¬ 
trum  is  perfectly  different  from  that  which  the  human  eye  can  see.  I  , 
Avisli  to  sIioav  you  a  little  device  by  AATliich,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  integrated  colour.  A  tolerably  bright  spec¬ 
trum  is  on  the  screen  of  the  camera ;  I  raise  the  screen  so  that  the 
spectrum  falls  on  the  lens  placed  a  little  beyond  it ;  and  if  we  had 
time  I  daresay  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  screen  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  second  lens,  so  that  the  recombined  colours  would  form  a 
white  patch,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour.  We  have  got  a 
white  circle,  howeArer,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  though  at 
one  margin  there  is  a  very  narrow  red  fringe  to  it.  [A  white  patch  .‘i 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  Avas  formed  on  a  transparent  screen  about 
six  feet  away  from  the  camera.]  In  the  place  where  the  coloured  : 
spectrum  is  in  focus  I  place  a  horizontal  aperture,  about  quarter-inch 
Avide,  and  by  a  little  arrangement  I  can,  by  strips  of  card,  cut  off  any 
colour  I  like  from  falling  on  the  collecting  lens,  so  that  it  recombines 
only  the  remaining  colours. 

You  remember  that  the  photographic  spectrum  does  not  extend  as 
far  as  the  green,  ordinarily  speaking,  so  iioav  I  cut  off  all  rays  as  far  as  j 
where  the  photographic  spectrum  begins,  and  you  can  see  the  colour  j 
of  the  light,  Avhich  is  really  useful  for  photography.  It  is  a  sort  of 
sea-green  colour.  If  I  Avere  to  take  that  light  and  pass  it  through  a  I 
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slit  and  prism  you  would  soon  find  that  the  whole  of  that  spectrum 
would  be  photographically  active,  because  all  the  light  which  is  not 
photographically  active  has  been  cut  off.  I  shall  have  to  revert  to 
this  in  my  next  lecture. 

I  will  show  you  one  more  method  of  recombining  the  photo¬ 
graphically  effective  colour  disc  ;  that  is  by  taking  the  ordinary  disc, 
and  cutting  out  the  red  p,nd  orange.  We  have,  then,  only  the  green, 
the  blue,  and  the  violet ;  and  those,  when  they  are  combined  together, 
ought  to  give  you  pretty  nearly  the  integration  of  the  colours  which 
are  ordinarily  photographically  active.  I  will  ask  my  assistant  to  spin 
it  in  front  of  the  lantern.  [The  instrument  was  rotated.]  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  can  all  see  the  colour-chart  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  but  those  who  can  will  see  that  the  colours,  when  placed  in  the 
blue-green  light,  appear  totally  different  from  what  they  did  in  the 
whiter  light.  The  yellows  are  much  deepened,  and  the  reds  are  much 
blacker. 

I  will  ask  now  to  have  the  spectrum  thrown  upon  the  screen  once 
more,  and  we  will  again  pass  this  colour-chart  through  the  spectrum. 
The  colours  are  very  pure  for  pigments.  I  think  that  it  is  the  finest 
colour  chart  of  the  spectrum  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  appears  in  his  Madeira  spectro¬ 
scopic  observations.  Notice  that  the  blue  appears  perfectly  black  when 
the  chart  is  in  the  red,  the  red  at  the  left  hand  being  brilliants  Passing 
it  into  the  yellow,  the  yellow  is  vigorous ;  the  blue  is  black  and  the 
red  undimmed.  Upon  my  passing  it  still  farther  on  in  the  green,  you 
will  see  that  the  red  is  blacker,  and  the  orange  is  blacker,  whilst  the 
3rellow  still  keeps  its  colour,  and  the  blue  begins  to  get  more  bright. 
Passing  it  still  farther  on  into  the  violet,  we  see  that  the  yellow  is 
now  perfectly  black,  the  red  has  gone,  and  the  blue  begins  to  shine 
out.  Passing  still  further,  you  will  see  that  the  blue  still  shines  out, 
but  is  less  intense,  all  the  other  rays  appearing  black.  Upon  my 
passing  it  again  rapidly  through,  you  will  now  be  prepared  for  the 
changes  that  take  place.  In  this  lantern,  which  has  been  used  to  form 
the  spectrum,  the  light  passes  through  a  slit.  The  slit,  you  see,  is 
perfectly  straight,  with  parallel  edges.  Now  comes  the  question,  “  Is 
it  necessary  that  light,  in  order  to  be  decomposed  into  a  spectrum, 
should  be  passed  through  a  slit  of  this  description,  or  what  shapes  may 
it  be  allowed  to  take  F  ” 

I  propose  to  try  to  answer  this  query  in  an  experimental  manner  a 
little.  First  of  all,  we  will  see  what  the  effect  will  be  if  we  use  no 
slit  at  all.  You  see  that  the  colours  are  not  pure.  I  replace  the  slit, 
and  you  will  see  at  once  that  we  now  have,  not  the  various  colours 
light  overlapping,  but  a  tolerably  pure  spectrum.  Now  let  us  take  a 
slit  of  another  shape — a  zig-zag  slit ;  and  here  we  have  another  form 
of  spectrum  delineation  of  the  rays.  Placing  a  metal  in  the  arc,  the 
bright  lines  due  to  the  vapour  flash,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  take  the  zig¬ 
zag  form  of  the  slit.  There  is,  then,  no  particular  reason  for  using  a 
straight  slit,  except  convenience.  Then,  again,  I  may  take  a  ring  slit, 
and  to  test  its  value  we  will  put  a  little  silver  in  the  arc  to  show  you. 
I  am  not  simply  showing  this  as  a  pretty  experiment,  but  I  want  to 
show  you  that  such  a  slit  is  absolutely  useful  in  photograph}7,  the 
spectrum  of  silver  now  on  the  screen  shows  rings  of  different  coloured 
rays.  It  is  a  very  pretty  spectrum.  This  form  of  slit  is  extremely 
useful  in  one  branch  of  spectrum  analysis. 

You  are  perfectly  aware  that,  during  a  total  eclipse,  the  body  of  the 
moon  covers  the  sun  ;  but  that  there  are  seen  beyond  the  dark  moon 
certain  red  protuberances  which  belong  to  the  sun,  and  are  known  as 
“  prominences.”  It  has  been  the  work  of  astronomers  to  determine 
the  composition  of  those  protuberances,  and  also  to  form  a  definite  idea 
of  the  corona  of  light  which  surrounds  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  can 
only  be  properly  seen  during  a  total  eclipse.  The  picture  on  the  screen 
is  a  representation  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  in 
Egypt  in  1882.  It  is  a  negative  picture,  and  of  course  the  dark  halo 
which  you  see  around  was  seen  as  a  bright  halo,  and  the  white  disc  is 
the  black  moon.  On  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  you  may  notice  the 
comet  which  was  discovered  during  the  eclipse,  and  which  received 
the  name  of  Tewfik,  after  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Round  the  disc  of 
the  moon  are  little  prominences.  Those  prominences  are  vastly  more 
bright  than  the  corona  itself,  which  is  the  halo  extending  some  distance 
round  the  sun.  Thus  we  have  a  bright  ring  of  light  round  the  moon 
surrounded  by  a  feeble  light.  The  former,  when  viewed  by  means  of 
a  lens  in  front  of  which  a  prism  is  placed,  shows  rings  of  colour  com¬ 
posing  these  prominences,  and  of  course  these  rings  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

I  now  show  a  transparency  of  a  photograph  taken  in  Egypt  by 
means  of  the  slitless  camera,  from  which  much  valuable  information 
has  been  derived. 

The  ring  slit  was  used  by  air  Italian  astronomer  about  1870;  but 
the  eclipse  in  Egypt  was  the  first  time  it  was  entirely  successful  for 
photography.  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.  R.  S. 


ACTINISM* 

We  have  thus  rapidly  noticed  some  of  the  leading  actinic  effects  of 
light.  How  are  these  effects  produced  ?  This  question  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  other  questions:  What  is  the  mechanism  of  light? 
What  is  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter?  We  have  no  difficultv 
in  accepting  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  so  clearly  set  forth  bv  Sir 
William  Thomson  a  few  days  ago.  Let  us  assume  in  round  numbers 
that  eight  hundred  million  million  of  undulations  per  second  of  the 
hypothetical  ether,  that  pervades  all  space  and  all  matter,  produces  the 
sensation  of  violet  and  four  hundred  million  million  produce  that  of 
red;  that  beyond  violet  there  are  other  undulations  still  more  rapid, 
and  below  red  slower  ones,  neither  of  which  report  themselves  to  us 
as  light,  that  do  not  affect  the  retina  of  the  eye.  These  wavelets  beat 
upon  the  sensitive  compounds  we  have  been  considering ;  these  are 
composed  of  groups  of  atoms  called  molecules;  these  molecules  are 
shaken  until  each  one  looses  an  atom  or  two,  new  groups  of  atoms, 
new  molecules  are  formed,  that  is  a  new  substance  is  formed.  It  may 
have  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  original,  perhaps  as  sub¬ 
chloride  of  silver,  or  different  attractive  properties,  as  the  changed 
iodide  for  mercury  in  Daguerre’s  process,  or  for  silver  just  reduced 
from  its  solution  as  in  the  ordinary  collodion  process.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  sometimes  at  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  light  at  the  so-called 
instantaneous  photographic  effects;  the  pictures  of  animals  in  motion, 
of  bombs  bursting  in  air,  &c.  Let  us  look  at  these  in  the  light  of  our 
theory,  and  maybe  we  will  find  that  after  all  these  effects  are  rather  slow. 
I  now  call  your  attention  to  a  photograph,  upon  the  screen,  of  sparks  of 
a  Holtz  machine.  I  have  selected  this  because  these  sparks  are  of 
shorter  duration  than  that  any  instantaneous  drop  or  slide  could  be 
made  to  give.  They  impressed  themselves  upon  an  ordinary  collodion 
plate  in  the  camera  as  they  passed.  Suppose  we  assume  ^-g-Lr^th  of  a 
second  at  the  time,  and  we  wall  certainly  be  within  bounds.  That  is  a 
fraction  difficult  to  comprehend.  Sir  William  Thomson  told  you  a 
few  days  ago,  that  it  was  easy  to  understand  large  numbers,  just  as 
easy  as  to  comprehend  a  million-million  as  a  million,  that  it  is  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  infinity  that  is  difficult  to  understand.  But  this  small  fraction 
will  trouble  us.  Our  mental  dividing  engine  fails  in  performance  as 
we  work  toward  zero.  The  twenty-thousandth  of  a  second  is  so  small 
that  it  eludes  our  mental  grasp.  Now  astronomers  when  wrestling 
with  celestial  distances  frequently  resort  to  artifices  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  comprehension.  They  fire  imaginary  cannon  balls 
at  the  sun,  and  convert  the  vast  distance  into  time  by  calculating  the 
duration  of  its  flight  at  its  greatest  velocity;  again  they  build  imagin¬ 
ary  railroads  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  calculate  the  generations  that  will 
be  born  and  perish  before  the  train  reaches  its  destination,  or  to  bring 
the  matter  down  still  nearer  the  ordinary  apprehension,  they  calculate 
the  fare  and  state  it  in  terms  of  the  national  blessing  as  a  unit,  and 
thus  put  it  on  a  dollar  and  cent  basis,  and  we  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  we  have  mastered  the  difficulty.  Now  without  resorting  to  any 
artifice,  without  changing  the  character  of  our  phenomenon,  but  sim¬ 
ply  looking  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  let  us  regard  the  effect 
as  a  space  effect  of  light  instead  of  a  time  effect.  Light  has  a  velocity 
in  round  numbers  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles  per 
second,  that  would  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  one-thousandtli 
of  a  second,  nineteen  in  one  ten-thousandth,  or  say  ten  miles  in  our 
-^Lnrth  of  a  second.  Ten  miles  of  light  drive  in  upon  our  plate  in 
that  time ;  or  if  we  held  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  of  Newton,  a 
chain  of  these  little  pellets  ten  miles  long  would  have  delivered  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  sensitive  surfaces.  Ten  miles  is  comprehensible,  one 
mile  is,  so  that  we  could  easily  conceive  of  an  effect  in  one-tenth  of 
the  time  allowed  to  our  electric  sparks.  But  let  us  take  another  look 
at  it. 

Light  is  not  corpuscles  but  undulations,  tiny  wavelets,  ripplets  of 
ether,  eight  hundred  million  million  in  a  second  for  violet,  a  number 
we  can  easily  understand,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  has  told  us;  that 
would  make  eight  hundred  thousand  million  in  one  thousandth,  eighty 
thousandth  million  in  one  ten-thousandth,  Dr  forty  thousand  million 
impulses  striking  upon  our  sensitive  molecules  in  our  g-oYinrth  of  a 
second.  Surely  that  number  should  produce  an  effect.  We  can 
readil}7  conceive  that  one  thousand  million  wavelets  might  produce  an 
appreciable  effect.  They  would  only  represent  one  eiglit-hundred- 
thousand  of  a  second,  say  one  millionth  of  a  second.  That  would 
seem,  then,  to  be  ample  time  to  produce  a  photographic  effect.  Theo¬ 
retically,  we  would  hardly  fix  it  as  a  limit  of  photographic  sensitive¬ 
ness,  an  encouragement  certainly  to  instantaneous  photography  ;  fur 
although  the  light  of  the  sparks  was  intense,  the  waves  sent  out  by  it 
have  great  amplitude,  the  plate  that  they  have  impressed  is  compara¬ 
tively  insensitive,  not  such  as  we  would  employ  ordinarily  to  receive 
an  instantaneous  impression. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  wavelets  are  very  small,  but  so  are  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  400. 
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portions  of  matter  upon  which  they  operate,  molecules  that  not  only 
elude  our  grasp,  but  almost  defy  calculation,  and  still  smaller  atoms, 
the  components  of  these  molecules.  The  action  of  these  waves  of  light 
upon  matter  may  not,  unfitly,  then  be  compared  to  that  of  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  upon  the  shore.  But  to  get  some  notion  of  liovy  these 
wavelets  may  act,  let  us  resort  to  a  coarse  mechanical  contrivance 
that  will  exhibit  transfer  of  energy.  These  two  balls,  or  pendulums, 
are  connected,  by  suspension,  on  this  wire  stretched  across  the  stage. 
I  cause  the  one  to  vibrate,  you  notice  that  the  other  ball  soon  begins 
to  vibrate,  and  also  that  its  motion  increases.  Now  if  you  turn  your 
attention  to  the  first,  you  will  notice  that  its  motion  is  decreasing  at 
the  same  rate  that  that  of  the  second  is  increasing.  Now  the  second 
has  acquired  all  the  motion  of  the  first,  the  first  has  ceased  moving, 
and  now  the  motion  begins  to  be  returned  b}r  the  second  to  the  first. 
I  have  arranged  these  balls  so  that  either  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  peculiarly 
receptive  condition  with  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  other.  They 
are  pendulums  of  equal  lengths,  of  the  same  periods  of  vibration.  1 
now  change  the  length  of  cne,  by  sliding  the  second  bail  upward  on  its 
supporting  cord.  I  vibrate  the  first  again,  the  second,  as  you  see, 
takes  motion  again;  the  first  looses,  but  for  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
in  a  much  smaller  degree.  Our  second  ball  fails  to  take  all  the  motion 
from  the  first.  It  is  not  as  receptive  as  it  was  before.  By  similar  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  cord,  containing  two  balls,  by  varying  the  positions 
of  the  balls,  we  see  that  there  is  a  jarring  of  the  combination,  a  move¬ 
ment  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  our  two  balls  at  first. 

Now,  a  luminous  body  transmits  energy  through  the  ether  as  a 
medium,  as  these  balls  do  through  the  wire.  The  molecules  of  matter, 
composed  of  atoms  of  different  kinds,  may  be  in  a  receptive  condition 
for  vibrations  of  ether  of  a  certain  frequency,  or  they  may  be  jarred, 
as  it  were,  by  these  vibrations;  atoms,  or  even  groups  of  atoms,  within 
the  molecule  may  recognise  their  periods  of  vibration,  and  take  up 
motion  to  such  a  degree  as  even  to  be  thrown  out.  We  can  thus  con¬ 
ceive  of  many  ways  in  which  molecular  disruption  could  be  brought 
about,  which  would  mean  chemical  change. 

But  there  is  another  phenomenon,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  net  only 
closely  related  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  that  seems  to  form  a  sort  of 
a  stepping-stone  from  this  gross  mechanical  illustration  to  the  actinic 
effect  upon  molecules.  I  have  said  that  in  this  spectrum  on  the  screen, 
far  beyond  the  violet,  there  is  a  region  of  chemical  activity,  but  of 
darkness,  where  the  photographic  plate  is  impressed  long  after  the 
retina  ceases  to  be  affected.  Now,  if  I  were  to  pass  out  into  this  dark, 
ultra-violet  space,  this  paper,  coated  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  other 
suitable  substance,  it  wouid  become  visible,  would  Jiuoresce,  would 
take  up  these  rapid  vibrations  of  ether,  and  in  some  way  render  them 
visible,  or  to  express  it  better,  would  cause  them  to  produce  a  visible 
effect. 

Without  taking  time  to  perform  the  experiment  in  this  way,  because 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  light  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  you,  I 
will  get  an  abundance  of  these  rays  by  another  method.  This  blue 
glass,  that  absorbs  almost  totally  the  other  rays,  allows  these  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  to  pass.  As  I  insert  it  in  the  path  of  the  light  that  passes 
through  the  prism  you  see  what  portion  of  the  spectrum  it  transmits. 
I  now  place  this  glass  before  the  arc  light  (by  opening  a  side  door  of 
the  lantern),  and  it  casts  only  a  deep  blue,  feebly  luminous  illumina¬ 
tion  upon  the  objects  behind  us.  Now,  whilst  Mr.  Knapp  holds  the 
blue  glass  in  position,  you  notice  that  this  white  cardboard  appears  of 
a  deep,  feebly-luminous  blue.  I  now  dip  my  brush  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  as  I  draw  upon  the  card  with  the  brush,  you 
see  how  the  tracings  of  the  brush  spring  out  in  beautiful  visible  lines 
upon  the  dark-blue  background  of  the  card.  The  quinine  solution 
reveals  the  presence  of  these  ultra-violet  rays;  it  somehow  drags  these 
rays  down  from  the  invisible  into  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
brings  them  within  the  rang?  of  retinal  effect. 

But  now,  what  is  equally  surprising,  though,  on  reflection,  it  is  what 
we  should  expect,  when  the  quinine  brings  these  rays  within  the  range 
of  vision,  it  in  so  far  removes  them  from  the  actinic  field.  In  so  far 
as  they  are  made  to  affect  the  retina,  in  so  far  they  cease  to  affect  the 
sensitive  plate.  A  photograph  of  this  card,  as  it  now  appears  in  this 
ultra-violet  light,  with  its  luminous  tracings  of  the  brush,  would  give 
you  dark  letters  upon  a  white  ground,  just  as  if  drawn  with  ink  ;  not 
as  dark  as  with  ink,  but  still  deeply  shaded,  as  they  have  been  photo¬ 
graphically  degraded  below  the  ultra-violet  ground  on  which  they  are 
formed. 

We  have  upon  the  wall  much  larger  designs,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Professor  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  of 
Hoboken.  The  two  floral  designs  upon  my  left  are  of  especial  interest. 
The  one  is  traced  with  thallene,  a  fluorescent  substance,  first  isolated 
by  Professor  Moreton;  the  other  is  formed  of  yellow  paper.  In  the 
light  of  our  electric  arc  lamp,  the  paper  design  is  most  decided.  We 
now  illuminate  with  our  ultra-violet  light,  by  interposing  the  same 


blue  glass;  the  thallene  design  springs  out  in  beauty  from  the  dark 
ground,  by  degrading  the  light  into  the  region  of  vision;  the  paper 
design  becomes  almost  invisible,  having  only  the  feebly-luminous  blue 
light  to  reflect.  Briefly,  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  what  its  bearing?  The  investigations  of  it  by  Professor  Stole  •. 
are  classical.  His  figure  will  help  us.  Imagine  a  number  of  vessels  at 
rest  upon  a  perfectly  quiet  sea.  Suppose  a  series  of  waves,  without 
any  wind,  originated  by  a  storm  afar  off,  propagated  by  the  water, 
reaches  the  vessels;  these  will  begin  to  swing  back  and  forth,  but  in 
their  own  time,  not  necessarily  the  periodic  time  of  the  impinging 
waves.  They  would  become  new  wave  centres,  sending  out  waves  of 
their  own  period.  So,  in  fluorescence,  the  molecules  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  for  example,  struck  by  the  rapid  ethereal  wavelets  of  the 
ultra-violet,  begin  to  swing;  but  they  vibrate  in  slower  periods,  becau>® 
it  is  their  nature,  and  originate  waves  of  ether  of  their  own  rate,  slower 
than  the  eight  hundred  million  million  per  second  of  the  ultra-violet, 
but  more  rapid  than  four  hundred  million  million,  the  limit  of  the 
visible  spectrum  at  the  other  end.  It  originates,  in  other  words,  visible 
light;  the  violet  is  not  changed  into  blue  and  yellow,  it  bos  simply 
produced  an  effect,  and  in  so  doing  has  ceased  as  such.  The  light  that 
produces  fluorescence  is  just  as  truly  absorbed  as  that  that  produces 
chemical  effect.  Charles  E.  Himes,  Ph.D.,  Prof, 

- + - - - 

A  CURIOUS  PREDICTION. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  inexplicable  facts  of  history  are  the 
coincidences  between  previously  -  detailed  and  minutely- described 
affairs  and  a  discovery  and  invention  at  some  later  day.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  description  of  the  photographic  process 
as  it  is  found  in  a  book,  Giphantie ,  published  at  Cherbourg  in  1 7 (50  by 
one  G.  Tiphaine.  This  book,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Paris  library,  is  a  compilation  of  the  views,  speculations  and  theories 
of  its  author ;  its  strange  title  is  nothing  but  an  anagram  of  bis  name. 

The  passage  referred  to  before  reads  as  follows  :  “  One  day  Tiphaine 
is  carried  by  a  tremendous  storm  into  the  palace  of  the  elementary 
spirits,  and  the  chief  of  these  reveals  to  him  some  of  his  plans  and 
secrets.  ‘  You  know/  he  tells  him,  ‘  that  the  rays  of  light,  reflected 
by  the  different  objects,  yield  a  picture  and  show  the  forms  upon  all 
shining  surfaces,  such  as  metals,  the  eye,  water,  and  the  mirror.  The 
elementary  spirits  have  tried  to  impart  permanence  to  these  re¬ 
flections.  They  have  obtained  a  special  substance,  which  is  very 
adhesive,  drying  and  hardening  rapidly.  By  the  aid  of  this  substance 
a  picture  is  made  in  a  minute’s  time.  They  coat  a  piece  of  cauvas 
with  the  substance  and  place  it  before  the  object  of  which  they  want 
to  get  a  reflection. 

“ 1  The  result  is  similar  to  that  secured  with  a  mirror  ;  in  it  are  seen 
all  objects,  near  and  far.  But,  moreover,  what  a  mirror  cannot  do,  is 
rendered  possible  here— the  canvas  with  its  adhesive  coating  retains 
the  reflections.  The  mirror  shows  us  a  picture,  but  it  does  not  retain 
it  permanently,  but  we  have  made  this  possible.  The  canvas  is 
removed  and  put  into  a  dark  place  and  allowed  to  dry ;  inside  of  an 
hour  the  coating  has  hardened,  and  Ave  haA'e  iioav  a  picture  which  is 
so  much  more  valuable  than  any  drawing  made  by  the  human  bands, 
because  no  artist  can  come  up  to  its  truth  and  time  Avill  not  destroy 
it.  We  take  our  colours  from  the  purest  souree,  the  light,  Avliile  the 
painter  lias  to  press  into  service  substances  Avhich  will  soon  undergo 
many  and  distinctive  changes. 

“  ‘  The  accuracy  of  the  drawing,  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade, 
the  perspective,  all  this  we  leave  to  nature,  which  paints  with  an  ease 
and  a  strange  uniformity  upon  our  canvas  pictures,  Avhich  may  deceive 
the  eye,  cheat  the  reasoning  powers  and  come  near  convincing  a  person 
of  the  actuality  of  something  not  existing.’  ’’ 

Whoever  has  some  idea,  however  vague,  of  our  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  of  the  scientific  truths  upon  which  it  is  based,  will  readily 
see  that  in  Tipliaine’s  phantastic  day-dream  is  contained  the  sum  of 
our  achievements. 

Daguerre,  Avhose  experiments  gave  the  decisive  impulse  to  the  far- 
reaching  invention  of  photography,  discovered  bis  process  by  employ  ing 
silver  plates  and  the  development  by  means  of  salts  of  mercury,  in 
1838 ;  a  year  later  be  made  public  bis  manipulation. 

At  the  same  time  Henry  Fox  Talbot  was  busy  in  England  trying 
to  render  pictures  taken  in  the  camera  obscura  permanent  on  paper, 
communicating  the  first  account  of  bis  process  of  “  photogenic  draAA-- 
ing  ”  early  in  the  year  1839.  The  “  heliography  ”  of  Niepce  originated 
betAveen  1814-1828,  and  the  attempts  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy  to 
produce  pictures  by  the  action  of  sunlight  and  nitrate  of  silver  date 
from  1802,  whereas  the  discovery  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  salts 
of  silver  must  be  credited  to  the  German  physician  Schulze,  and  took 
place  in  the  year  1727, 
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That  this  latter  fact  should  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
Giphantie,  cau  hardly  be  suspected  ;  if  so  there  would  probably  have 
been  some  reference  to  it.  The  entire  vision  of  Tiphaine  must  rather 
be  considered  as  arising  from  his  speculative  disposition  if  he  did  not 
have  information  of  some  still  older  work,  which  furnished  him  hints. 

Jobard,  in  his  History  of  the  Modern  Inventions ,  speaks  of  such  a 
book,  said  to  be  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  printed  three  hfindred  years  ago.  In  the  same,  a  French 
translation  of  which  Jobard  quotes  from,  according  to  him  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  photography. 

—  The  Lithographer  and  Printer . 

- - ^ - 

COMPOSITE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Composite  photography  is  the  combining  of  a  number  of  photographic 
images  of  similar  objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  one  single 
image,  representing  the  characteristics  of  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
method  of  getting  the  average  looks  of  things  having  a  typical  rela¬ 
tion.  The  method  was  first  put  into  practice  by  Dr.  Frances  Galton, 
F.R.S.  The  aspects  of  countenance  supposed  to  indicate  certain 
diseases  he  expected  to  represent  by  this  means.  He  extended  the 
idea  in  attempting  to  represent  family  types,  criminal  types,  i£c.,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  an  average  of  many  individual  faces  would  sink  minor 
differences  and  preserve  the  grand  peculiarities  of  their  respective 
classes. 

To  Mr.  Walter  R.  Furness,  of  this  city,  belongs  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  here  to  employ  this  process.  This  was  early  in  this  year,  for 
the  copious  illustration  of  a  valuable  work  on  Shakespeare  portraiture, 
soon  to  be  issued  by  Lindsay  A  Co.  Mr.  Furness’s  work  is  the  first 
in  the  world,  I  believe,  to  use  composite  photography  analytically, 
for  the  creation  of  a  reliable  historic  likeness. 

So  much  for  the  idea  and  intention  of  composite  photography. 
Next,  how  is  it  produced  P 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  everybody  here  knows  enough  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  understand  that,  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  sensitised  plate 
in  the  camera,  capable  of  being  developed  afterwards  into  a  perfect 
image,  a  given  exposure,  longer  or  shorter,  is  required.  Then  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  a  fraction  of  this  exposure  will  produce  an 
effect  proportionately  faint ;  and  that  if  two  or  more  such  effects  be 
caught  on  the  plate,  one  upon  another,  the  result  will  be  a  compound 
of  all ;  and  if  the  objects  were  of  nearly  equal  intensity  and  the 
separate  exposures  about  the  same,  no  one  of  these  objects  would  pre¬ 
ponderate  above  another  in  the  combined  result.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  impression,  before  it  is  developed,  is  simply  an 
invisible  chemical  change  wrought  on  the  plate,  and  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  picture  having  thickness  and  density.  I  make  this  remark 
here  because  some  persons  have  asked  whether  the  last  impression 
made  on  the  negative  would  not  dominate  those  under  it.  In  this 
gross  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  over  ”  or  “  under  ”  in  such  an 
instance. 

The  exact  manner  of  getting  these  impressions  superposed  on  the 
sensitive  plate  I  will  now  try  to  show.  In  the  first  place  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  combined  are  all  reduced  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  same 
size.  Those  portions  which  it  is  most  important  to  fit  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  by  the  following  means.  In  the  case  of  human  por¬ 
traits  the  line  of  the  eyes  is  made  to  correspond  with  a  thread  stretched 
across  a  light  open  frame ;  and  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the 
eyes  to  correspond  with  a  thread  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  These 
threads  are  permanently  attached  to  the  frame,  which  also  has  pierced 
through  it,  at  its  corners,  four  small  holes.  A  block  is  provided  with 
four  pins  agreeing  with  the  holes  in  the  frame.  We  now  take  one  of 
the  unmounted  photographs  to  be  combined,  and  laying  the  frame 
over  it  so  as  to  make  the  threads  correspond  with  the  eyes  in  the 
portrait,  we  puncture  the  photograph  through  the  holes  in  the  frame 
and  slip  it  by  means  of  these  holes  upon  the  pins  of  the  block.  This 
is  done  successively  with  all  the  photographs  to  be  copied.  If  they 
have  been  made  to  scale  and  carefully  wired  the  eyes  in  the  whole  pile 
will  be  nearly  one  above  another,  and  the  mouths  also  will  match  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  block  with  the  suspended  photographs  is  now  placed  before  the 
camera,  and  each  photograph  is  exposed,  in  turn,  for  such  a  portion  of 
the  whole  time  as  would  be  required  for  one  good  exposure  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  pictures  combined.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  series  of  seventeen,  which  will  now  be  shown,  I  think  each 
individual  had  but  five  seconds.  This  being  but  one-seventeenth  of 
the  time,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  these  men  is  shown  in  the  com¬ 
posite  to  be  next  placed  on  the  screen.  But  before  we  remove  our 
friends  we  must  introduce  them,  They  are  the  officers  of  the  American 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  this  present  year. 
All  but  three  are  from  oiiginals  we  made  last  summer.  You  know 
most  of  them  by  reputation.  They  are  Professors  Cope,  Lesley, 
Newton,  Ililgard,  Putnam,  Jame3  Hall,  Langley,  Morse,  Eaton,  N.  11. 
Winchell,  Wormley,  Thurston, Eddy,  Springer,  John  Trowbridge,  and 
Newcomb. 

We  have  in  this  composite  a  new  man  whom  the  world  has  never 
seen:  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  make-up,  we  can  criticise  him  to  his 
face  without  making  any  hard  feelings.  He  is  a  “  nice-looking  ” 
fellow,  but  I  do  not  think  he  looks  particularly  “  smart,”  as  we 
Americans  say.  From  this  composite  you  will  see  that  the  average 
scientist  does  not  live  behind  spectacles.  The  average  scientist,  also, 
does  not  part  his  hair  in  the  middle.  It  is  true  he  has  a  rather  giddy 
shirt  front,  but  that  only  shows  the  want  of  uniformity  among  his 
components  in  the  matter  of  dress.  But  you  ought  to  hear  what  some 
of  him  say  about  him. 

Professor  Cope,  in  his  sententious  way,  says  he  looks  “  silly.’’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thurston  says  he  is  “  a  pretty,  good-looking  fellow.”  He  agrees 
that  he  does  not  look  strong  in  any  one  direction,  but  thinks  he  might 
do  well  if  he  had  a  powerful  incentive,  and  at  any  rate  has  not  the 
narrow  look  of  a  specialist.  Professor  Morse  says :  “  Your  remarks 
concerning  the  absence  of  force  in  the  force  interested  me  greatly,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  you  are  not  justified.”  Professor  Wicliell  says  : 
“  The  man  you  make  by  mixing  us  all  up  seems  to  have  no  strong 
trait  of  character.  lie  is  an  average  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  seems  ready,  if  waked  up  to  it,  to  take  up  any  business ; 
but  he  don’t  look  as  if  he  would  undertake  it  without  strong  impelling 
circumstances.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  from  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  received  this 
week,  sa3's :  The  composite  of  the  “  seventeen  officers  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

seems  like  Professor - (naming  one  of  them).  Indeed,  when  we 

first  saw  it,  without  noticing  it  was  a  composite,  we  thought  it  was  lie.” 

When  we  come  to  consider,  later  on,  the  results  of  composite  photo¬ 
graphy  and  the  limitations  of  its  usefulness,  there  will  bo  something 
more  to  say  about  the  weakening  effect  of  these  averages,  which  I 
have  here  only  hinted  at. 

Our  next  series  is  not  a  pleasing  one  to  the  eye,  but  has  interest  as 
representing  the  very  opposite  of  the  cast  of  countenance  we  have  been 
considering.  We  are  allowed  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  some  of  the 
portraits  from  the  Rogues  Gallery,  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
There  are  four  representatives  of  the  ten  used  in  making  the  composite 
which  is  to  follow.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  show  the  whole  of 
the  originals  employed.  One  of  these  men  was  a  murderer.  I  think 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  picking  him  out.  The  rest  were  burglars 
and  general  thieves. 

Looking,  now,  at  the  composite  from  these  brutal  and  mean  faces, 
we  shall  see  that,  just  as  the  composite  of  the  wise  men  did  not  look 
so  very  wise,  so  that  of  these  vile  men  does  not  look  quite  vile.  This 
new  man  has  an  ignorant,  stolid,  and,  as  one  has  said,  a  “hunted" 
look,  but  nothing  worse.  If,  then,  it  is  the  case  that  this  averaging 
process,  however  entertaining,  has  limits  to  its  scientific  value  in  one 
direction,  we  must  look  farther  to  establish  its  claims  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Dr.  Galton,  himself,  says  that  this  process  has  a  beautify  - 
ing  effect  upon  indifferent-looking  human  subjects.  Just  to  this 
extent,  then,  it  fails  of  useful  application. 

Why  this  process  should  fail  of  useful  application  where  its  subjects 
are  multiform,  is  not  hard  to  perceive.  It  is  well  understood  that  we 
can  make  waves  of  water  and  waves  of  sound  interlock  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  rest  and  silence.  And  thus,  if  we  take  away  the  strong  indi¬ 
viduality  that  marks  prominence  of  character,  we  take  away  its  force- 
fuluess.  In  our  new  scientific  friend,  to  use  a  figure  from  the  phre¬ 
nologists’  lingo,  we  have  a  man  without  bumps.  The  grand  part  of 
one  man’s  head  happening  over  the  inferior  part  of  another’s  has  done 
levelling  work ;  and  in  these  representations  the  average  of  the  great 
men  is  not  great,  and  the  average  of  the  vile  men  is  not  vile. 

But  when  we  work  with  distinctly  marked  groups  of  closely  allied 
objects  then  there  is  no  drawback  to  the  scientific  and  historical  value 
of  this  method.  Such  an  example  you  will  find  in  our  next  series. 

Here  we  have  seventeen  original  and  contemporaneous  pictures  of 
Washington;  seven  being  profile  views  of  the  face,  five  three-quart*  r 
faces  and  five  midway  between  these.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M  .  8. 
Baker,  of  this  city,  for  the  use  of  these  valuable  originals,  many  of 
which  without  his  kindness  would  have  been  practically  inaccessible. 

The  earnest  interest  attaching  to  the  three  M  ashingtons,  the  compc- 
sites  now  placed  before  you,  has  been  recognised  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  by  the  National  Army  Museum,  by  two  distinguished 
authors  who  have  published  works  on  M  ashington  portraiture,  and  by 
various  scientific  correspondents. 

In  looking  over  these  heads  of  Washington,  by  fourteen  independent 
artists,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  strange  diversity 
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among  them.  Some  you  would  utterly  fail  to  recognise.  Yet  they 
are  all  by  careful  artists,  who  must  have  had  reputation  at  the  time, 
and  who  testify  as  eye-witnesses.  But  how  different  their  testimony ! 

Now  just  as  in  legal  investigations  we  get  at  the  truth  by  putting 
together  what  all  the  witnesses  say,  and  rejecting  the  unsupported 
contraireties  of  the  individuals  among  them,  so  here.  What  one  artist 
depicted  and  the  others  did  not,  is  sunk  out  of  sight,  being  so  feintly 
shown  in  the  composite.  Four-fifths  of  the  photographic  exposure  is 
too  much  for  the  one-fifth.  The  burden  of  the  testimony  is  all  against 
that  artist.  For  example,  Stuart’s,  with  its  short,  bunchy  nose,  which 
has  long  been  the  popular  Washington,  should  now  be  discredited. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  like  the  average  as  Trumbull’s;  which,  indeed,  has 
always  been  the  favourite  with  a  few,  but  has  never  been  popularised. 

It  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  value  of  this  method,  so 
applied,  that  while  the  individual  Washingtons  in  each  of  these  three 
groups  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  their  respective  compo¬ 
sites  do  represent  one  and  the  same  man.  These  composites  are  now 
placed  side  bv  side,  that  you  may  see  that  each  group  of  artists,  as  a 
(/roup,  tells  the  same  story ;  and  doubtless,  as  it  is  the  sifting  of  the 
testimony  of  fourteen  eye-witnesses,  it  is  a  true  one. 

I  consider  this  remarkable  unanimity  the  crowning  feature  of  these 
newly  created  likenesses  of  the  Father  of  his  country ;  and  an  earnest 
of  other  good  things  that  may  be  hoped  for  from  this  new  department 
of  photography.  W.  Curtis  Taylor, 

- + - - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
As  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Convention  is  not  yet 
to  hand,  we  shall  hold  the  first  portion  over  until  we  can  give  the 
whole. 

In  connection  with  the  Convention,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  writes 
to  point  out  that  the  following  paragraphs  were  omitted  at  the  end  of 
his  paper.  The  paper,  as  published  by  us,  was  reprinted  from  an 
“  advance  proof,”  sent  us  with  others  from  America ;  so  while 
apologising  for  the  omission,  we  cannot  claim  the  mistake  as 
ours : — 

“  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  photograph  is  impressed 
upon  a  plate  by  the  action  of  light,  and  is  then  developed.  Many 
photographs  are  spoiled  from  insufficient  exposure  for  the  following 
reasons:  if  the  light  has  not  impresssed  the  image  on  the  plate,  no 
modification  of  the  developer  can  bring  out  an  image ;  but  if  too 
much  light  has  acted  on  the  plate,  then  a  modification  of  the  de¬ 
veloper  can  control  the  surplus  light,  and  thus  produce  a  good  negative. 

u  Therefore,  bear  in  mind  always,  that  it  is  better  to  over-expose 
than  under-expose  a  negative.  In  very  short  exposures  the  preliminary 
wash  of  ammonia  in  water  will  help,  but  even  that  is  powerless  if  the 
lightlias  not  acted  enough.” 

- ♦ - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

I  had  hoped  before  leaving  Scotland  to  write  a  last,  for  a  time  at 
least,  batch  of  Notes  from  the  North,  in  which  for  such  a  long  period 
I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  chatting  to  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  ;  but  the  time  occupied  in  wind¬ 
ing  up  home  affairs  was  so  much  that  I  had  to  say  good-bye-to  Scotland, 
“  It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever,”  without  doing  so. 

I  sailed  from  Glasgow"  on  June  4th  in  the  good  ship  Furnessia,  and 
along  with  some  seven  hundred  other  passengers,  enjoyed  a  most 
delightful  voyage  to  New  York.  Here  let  me  give  a  piece  of  advice 
to  all  my  brethren  of  the  camera,  namely,  when  contemplating  a 
transatlantic  voyage,  don’t  forget  your  cameras  and  plates,  and  take 
care  that  the  former  are  visible  parts  of  your  luggage  for  the  first  few 
days  after  going  on  board — a  hint  that  by-and-by,  when  sickness  has 
disappeared  and  the  passengers  generally  have  found  their  “  sea  legs,” 
you  will  photograph  the  entire  party  in  a  group  or  groups,  will  give 
vou  a  popularity  second  only  to  that  of  the  surgeon  and  captain,  and 
lead  to  many  little  attentions  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
evolved.  It  will  be  wise  also  either  to  forget  to  have  on  board  printing 
material  or  to  have  it  packed  away  in  a  “  not  wanted  ”  trunk,  which, 
being  stored  away  in  the  hold,  cannot  be  got  at.  This  will  prevent 
the  spending  of  time  in  printing  that  can  be  more  pleasantly  spent 
otherwise,  and  by  promising  to  send  copies  to  all  who  will  furnish  you 
with  their  addresses,  a  delightful,  expectant  excitement  will  be  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  voyage.  At  least,  such  I  have  found  to  be  the 
case  ;  and,  in  addition,  a.  call  with  a  copy  of  the  group  on  such  of  the 
passengers  who  may  live  in  such  cities  as  I  visit  has  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  pleasant  renewal  of  our  friendship. 

America  is  the  land  of  big  things,  and  the  element  of  quantity 
lias  certainly  extended  to  the  trade  in  dry-plates.  She  was  slow 


to  take  it  up,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  antagonism 
between  hign  temperatures  (while  I  write  it  is  04°  Fa  hr.  in  the 
shade)  and  gelatino-bromide  working ;  but  her  dry-plate  mak**rs, 
having  overcome  the  difficulties,  h  ave  organised  their  works  on 
a  scale  altogether  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
whether  the  trade  is  a  paying  one  is  another  question.  Here  al¬ 
most  everything,  and  especially  labour,  is  more  expensive  than  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  yet  plates  equally  certain  and  certainly 
much  more  rapid  than  even  the  best  made  or  sold  in  those  countries, 
are  quoted  at  as  low  or  even  lower  prices.  Thus,  for  example,  I  take 
the  first  three  makes  that  came  to  my  hand  in  the  Scovill  store,  and 
find  the  quotations  for  quarter-plates  to  be  Is.  10Jd.,  Is.  4 Id.,  and 
Is.  4|d.  per  dozen  respectivel}-,  and  for  7  x  5,  the  size  nearest  to  my 
favourite  74  x  5,  the  quotations  are  3s.  74d.,  3s.  7jd.,  and  4s.  7d.  To 
a  correspondent  who  asks  for  advice  as  to  his  intention  of  coming  over 
to  start  plate-making,  I  would  say  study  the  above  prices  and  wait  a 
little  longer.  When  things  come  to  the  worst  they  generally  mend, 
and  already  several  of  the  large  plate-makers  of  America  have  found 
it  necessary  to  haul  down  the  flag  and  reconsider  their  position,  and 
although  competition  will  always  keep  prices  moderate,  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  by-and-by  their  relation  to  profit  will  be  more  equitably 
adjusted. 

Of  Chicago,  as  a  city,  I  need  say  nothing.  The  story  of  how,  in  a 
few  years,  it  has  arisen  from  its  ashes  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  cities  in  the  Union,  has  been  often  told  ;  and,  as  my 
mission  has  mainly  to  do  with  photography,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
such  items  as  may  be  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  it.  Photo¬ 
graphy  then,  in  Chicago,  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  that  is,  so  far  as  prices 
go  to  make  the  profession  a  desirable  one.  The  once  popular  carte-de- 
visite  is  here  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  “  cabinet  ’’  is  in  almost 
universal  demand.  Photographers  of  a  certain  class,  like  the  poor,  we 
expect  to  have  always  amongst  us,  and  with  them,  we  know,  prices 
have  always  been  at  starvation  point ;  but  here,  in  Chicago,  photo¬ 
graphers  with  studios  equal  in  size  and  elegance  to  anything  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  who  turn  out  work  that  would  grace  the  walls  of  the 
best  exhibition  ever  held,  have  been  foolishly,  I  canuot  help  thinking, 
drawn  into  a  downward-tending  competition  in  the  matter  of  prices, 
the  result  being  as  if  the  Regent-street  photographer  got  no  better 
prices  than  his  brother  of  the  Seven  Dials;  Sauchiehall-street  no  better 
than  the  Saltmarket;  or  George-street.  were  brought  to  the  level  of  the 
Cowgate.  J ust  fancy,  if  it  be  possible  to  so  far  extend  the  imagination, 
a  first-class  photographer  in  London,  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh,  adver¬ 
tising  that  he  would  giye  one  dozen  cabinets  and  one  beautifully 
coloured  panel  for  8s.  4d. !  Such  advertisements  appear  daily  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers,  and  the  adjectives  “  highly  finished  ’’  and  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  are  no  mere  brag  as  advertisement  adjectives  very  often 
are,  as  I  have  visited  some  of  the  studios  in  question  and  found  the 
average  work  in  the  hands  of  the  employees  fully  equal  both  in  art 
and  technique  to  anything  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

I  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson,  Sc  Co., 
photographic  stock  dealers ;  and  in  addition  to  much  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Douglass,  got  introductions  to  several  of  Chicago’s 
leading  men.  The  warehouse  is  replete  with  almost  everything  that 
the  photographer  can  require,  and  the  visitor  is  almost  sure  of 
meeting  there  with  some  one  interested  in  the  art,  that  he  will  be  all 
the  better  of  knowing.  As  my  stay  at  present  in  Chicago  is  limited, 
I  made  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  immense  stock  in  the 
establishment ;  but  my  attention  was  attracted  by  what  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  “  detective  camera.’’  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  is 
simply  a  black  leather  box,  carried  by  a  strap.  It  may  be  a  dressing- 
case,  writing-case,  or  other  item  of  personal  luggage.  One  end  of  the 
box  contains  a  lens  with  focus  adjusted  for  parallel  rays,  and  a  rapid 
shutter,  actuated  by  pressure  in  an  invisible  projection,  and  the  other 
the  dark  slide  with  plate  ready  for  exposure.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  and  immediately  over  the  lens,  there  is  inserted  a  small 
camera  ohscura,  on  the  ground  glass  of  which  is  formed  a  minute 
copy  of  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  on  the  plate,  wdiich  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  finder  admirably.  The  “  detective  ”  is  made  by  the 
Scovill  Company,  and  ought  to  find  its  way  across  the  water,  as  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  a  tourist  who  wishes  to  take  small  pictures  with 
the  least  possible  trouble. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson,  &  Co., 
Mr.  Douglass  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  chief  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  department  of  the  Chicago  Police,  who  kindly  invited  me  to 
call  at  the  “  Rogues’  Gallery,”  and  see  how  they  managed  matters 
there,  an  invitation  of  wdiich  I  wras  glad  to  avail  myself.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  I  found  myself  at  the  south-wTest  entrance  of  the 
new  and  magnificent  Court-house  Buildings,  and  taking  that  great 
American  institution,  the  elevator  was  soon  landed  on  the  upper 
floor,  just  opposite  the  door  of  the  rogue’s  gallery,  which,  notwith- 
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the  notice,  “positively  no  admittance  under  any  circum- 
was  promptly  opened  in  response  to  a  gentle  knock.  Here  I 
found  Mr.  Evans  and  his  assistants,  who  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  readily  agreed  to  give  me  whatever  information  I  might  desire 
regarding  the  working  of  the  department.  The  department  has  only 
been  in  existence  for  some  two  years,  and  yet  it  has  been  so  well 
developed,  and  become  sb  useful,  that  the  authorities  can  hardly 
understand  how  they  could  have  previously  carried  on  the  police 
business  without  its  aid.  The  duties  of  the  gallery  are,  however,  not 
confined  to  simply  photographing  the  rogues,  hut  include  an  ap¬ 
parently  complicated,  hut  in  reality  very  simple,  system  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  indexing,  hy  which,  on  application  either  to  the  album  in 
which  the  portraits  are  contained  and  numbered,  or  to  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  their  names,  the  previous  history,  so  far  as  had  been 
ascertained,  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  had  been  suspected, 
whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  term  of  sentence,  and  wonderfully 
accurate  description  of  personal  appearance  and  peculiar  markings, 
are  easily  and  rapidly  ascertained.  From  each  negative  taken,  at 
least  twenty-three  copies  are  printed  for  distribution  amongst  the 
police  stations  in  the  city;  and  of  course  there  are  cases  in  which 
many  more  are  wanted  to  be  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  States. 
Gelatine  plates  and  silver  printing  are  the  methods  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
country  flooded  with  pictures,  either  of  the  person  wanted,  or  of 
some  friend  with  whom  he  is  likely  to  be  in  communication,  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  such  cases  Mr.  Evans  makes  several  negatives 
on  a  large  plate  from  the  carte,  or  such  other  picture  as  he  can 
obtain,  and  prints  on  ferro-prussiate  paper.  In  this  way,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  he  got  notice  that  a  suspected  criminal  was  wanted  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  and  by  Monday  he  had  eight  hundred  copies  ready 
for  distribution. 

During  this  visit  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  routine  of  the 
department  in  practical  operation.  In  response  to  an  authoritative 
knock,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  walked  apparently  a  lieutenaut, 
followed  by  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
theft  the  previous  evening,  and  an  ordinary  constable  brought  up  the 
rear.  Inresponse  to  the  usual  “good-morning,”and  “  What’s  the  news?  ” 
the  lieuteuant  replied,  “  Oh  !  nothing  much,  only  here’s  a  gentleman 
wants  to  leave  his  card  with  you.”  At  the  same  time  delivering  a 
printed  form  containing  the  prisoner’s  name,  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  suspected,  the  time  of  arrest,  and  by  whom  arrested.  On  another 
rinted  form,  one  of  the  assistants  rapidly  entered,  what  I  could  not 
elp  admiring  as  a  wonderfully  accurate  description  of  the  prisoner, 
and  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  observation 
can  be  cultivated  by  practice.  The  chair,  background,  screens, 
and  camera,  are  all  ready  in  suitable  position,  so  that  no  time 
is  lost  in  getting  ready  for  the  fraction  of  a  second's  exposure, 
which  in  fairly  good  iight  is  all  that  the  plates  in  regular  use 
— “Cramer’s  lightning  plates” — requires,  and  so,  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  sitter  was  dismissed  in  less  than  two  minutes  after 
entering  the  studio. 

Altogether,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  arrangements  and 
method  of  workingthe  “  rogues’  gallery,”  and  consider  it  highly  credit¬ 
able,  both  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  to  those  by  whom  he  was  appointed.  For 
such  an  appointment,  neither  a  simple  photographer,  however  thorough 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  may  be,  nor  an  ordinary  officer  of  police, 
however  efficient,  is  really  suited.  For  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the 
work,  the  chief  of  the  photographic  department  must  be  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  and  in  Mr.  Evans  the  authorities  have  found  the 
suitable  man.  He  is  a  police  officer  of  much  experience,  and  previous 
to  his  appointment  to  his  present  position,  he  was  clerk  in  the  Secret 
Service  Department,  where  he  gained  just  the  kind  of  experience  that 
he  now  finds  most  useful,  and  he  is-also  an  enthusiastic  photographer, 
eagerly  keeping  himself  abreast  of  the  times,  and  ready  to  adopt  any 
improvement  that  may  be  brought  to  his  notice.  For  a  considerable 
time  after  the  introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  the  photographer 
in  America,  stuck  to  ferrous-oxalate  as  the  developing  agent,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  from  both  makers  and  users  of  plates,  that  system 
has  been  almost  abandoned  in  favour  of  pyro  and  sodium  carbonate, 
— sal  soda  as  it  is  almost  always  called  here.  Up  to  the  time  of  my 
leaving  Scotland,  I  put  my  faith  entirely  in  pyro  and  ammonia,  but 
recent  experience  of  the  fixed  alkali,  has  very  much  shaken  that 
faith,  and  almost  made  me  a  convert  to  the  general  belief  in  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  superiority  over  its  volatile  competitor.  The  formula 
recommended  by  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  seems  suitable  for  almost  any 
make  of  plate,  and  in  my  hands  has  done  very  good  work. 

To  those  of  my  former  correspondents,  or  any  one  who  cares. to 
spend  twopence-half  penny  on  me,  I  would  like  to  say  that  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  letters  addressed  to  me  Tioga  Centre,  N.Y.  (don’t  forget 
the  N.Y.),  will  always  reach  me.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


standing- 
stances,  ’ 


APERTURES  FOR  STOPS  FOR  LENSES. 

On  page  248  of  the  Times,  I  find  the  scale  of  sizes  for  stops  for 
photographic  lenses,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
ments,  would  carry  the  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the 
equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  to  be  able  to  make  a  stop  that  will  give  the 
same  amount  of  illumination  on  the  plate,  whether  the  lens  be  a 
single,  double,  or  triple  combination. 

There  seems  to  be  a  principal  in  optics  which  all  writers  on 
apertures  for  stops  have  overlooked,  that  is,  a  larsrer  bundle  of 
parallel  rays  of  light  will  pass  through  a  given  size  stop  after  passing 
through  a  condensing  lens  than  before,  and  the  greater  the  distance 
of  the  stop  from  the  lens,  or  the  greater  the  refracting  power  of  the 
lens,  the  more  light  will  be  admitted. 

In  the  single  combination,  or  view  lenses,  the  stop  is  always  placed 
in  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  amount  of  light  admitted  is  always  the 
same,  and  with  such  the  scale  for  stops  referred  to  i;  all  right,  but 
when  we  have  the  compound  lenses  to  deal  with,  with  the  stop  placed 
within  the  combination,  there  can  be  no  scale  or  system  of  stops 
adapted  to  “  equivalent  focus.” 

A  little  mathematical  demonstration  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  lenses.  Take  for  comparison  a  single  lens  twelve-inch 
focus,  J__  stop,  and  a  compound  lens  twelve-inch  equivalent  focus,  front 
lens  fifteen-inch  focus,  stop  three  inches,  back  of  front  lens.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  of  light  that  would  be  condensed 
to  a  point  in  fifteen  inches,  would  be  condensed  one-fifth  their  dia¬ 
meter  in  three  inches,  the  place  of  the  stop,  which  would  be  equal  to 
a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  one  and  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  stop. 
This  would  give  an  illumination  on  the  plate  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  (T5G)  times  as  strong  as  the  same  stop  in  the  single  lens  camera. 

Now  move  the  stop  back  one  inch  further  from  the  front  lens,  or  shorten 
the  focus  of  the  front  lens  to  about  twelve  and  a  half  inches,  and  you 
will  increase  the  illumination  on  the  plate  to  double  what  you  would 
have  with  the  same  stop  in  the  usual  place  in  the  single  view  lens. 

The  English  scale  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  single  lenses,  the 
ratio  is  a  good  one,  being  such  that  one  stop  is  about  T42  times  the 
diameter  of  the  next  size  smaller,  and  giving  just  double  the  intensity 
of  light  on  the  plate. 

What  the  photographer  requires  is  a  uniformity  in  the  numbering 
and  size  of  his  stops,  such  that  the  same  number  of  stops  shall  give 
the  same  illumination  on  the  plate,  whatever  be  the  combination  of 
lens  used,  and  as  “equivalent  focus”  will  not  harmonize  a  compound 
and  single  combination  lens,  the  only  alternative  is  for  the  optician  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  refraction  between  the  front  lens  and  the  stop 
in  double  combinations,  and  make  and  number  the  spots  to  correspond 
with  the  adopted  scale.  C.  Ferris. 

— Photographic  Times. 

- ♦ - - 
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Portrait  of  the  Late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

By  Miss  Twyman,  4,  Queen-square-place,  Queen-square,  W.C. 

We  had  the  privilege  a  few  days  ago  of  inspecting  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  painted  specially  by  Miss  Twyman  for  some 
friends  of  the  deceased  baronet,  who  is  represented  in  the  familiar 
skull-cap  and  dressing-gown.  This  likeness  is  a  most  striking  and 
life-like  one,  and  the  colouring,  both  of  the  face  and  accessories,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  high-class  oil  painting  rather  than  a  coloured 
photograph.  We  were  indeed  sceptical  on  this  latter  point  until 
confronted  with  a  copy  of  the  original  photograph  ;  from  this  we 
learnt  the  possibility,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist,  of  greatly  im¬ 
proving  a  photograph  in  the  painting  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
destroying  its  destinctive  characteristics  as  a  portrait.  Here,  though 
the  face  is  delicately  and  elaborately  finished,  all  the  subtle  truth  of 
the  original  expression  is  retained ;  in  addition  to  this  the  background, 
which  in  the  photograph,  is  a  mass  of  plain  drapery,  is  replaced  by 
one  which  harmonises  with  the  figure,  and  converts  it  into  a  veritable 
picture.  We  had  the  pleasure  also  of  examining  a  number  of  Miss 
Twyman’s  specialites  in  the  shape  of  large  portraits  painted  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  and  also  specimens  of  painting  on  china  and  on  wood 
plaques,  in  all  of  which  branches  Miss  Twyman  excels. 

Burton’s  Modern  Photography. 

London :  Piper  k  Carter. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton's  A  B  C  of  Modern  Photography  is  a  useful  little 
work  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  which  has  ceased  to 
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exist  under  that  title  since  the  proprietors  of  an  obsolete  work  with  a 
somewhat  similar  designation  published  thirty  years  ago,  claimed  copy¬ 
right  in  the  title.  Mr.  Burton  courteously,  but  we  think  somewhat 
unnecessarily,  changed  the  title  of  his  book  which  now  appears  in  its 
fifth  edition  under  the  above  style. 

The  work  has  been  previously  reviewed  in  these  pages,  and  to  say 
that  it  retains  all  its  good  features  is  scarcely  needful;  but,  in  addition, 
the  present  issue  has  had  added  to  it  all  that  is  new  since  the  previous 
edition  appeared,  including  a  chapter  on  the  new  Rapid  Printing  Pro¬ 
cesses  by  Development.  No  better  guide  could  be  selected  by  the 
beginner. 

- + - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9286.—  “  Roller  Camera  Slide  or  Carrier,  for  use  in  Producing  Photographic 
Negatives  on  Paper  or  on  any  Flexible  Support,  in  Rolls  or  Lengths,”  W.  T. 
Morgan  and  R.  L.  Kidd. — Dated  August  4,  1885. 

No.  9288. — “Apparatus  for  Carrying  and  Exposing  Dry  Plates.”  E.  E. 
Pickard. — Dated  August  4,  1885. 

No.  9427.  —  “Photographic  Camera  Shutters.”  J,  Cat, dwelt..  — Dated 
August  7,  1885. 

No.  9505. — “Shutter  for  Photographic  Lenses.”  G.  Lowden.  —  Dated 
August  10,  1885. 

No.  9411.— “  Waterproofing  Paper.”  W.  Macrone. — Dated  A ugust  7, 1885. 
No.  9412. — “Varnishing  and  Applying  Colours  to  Paper.”  W.  Macrone. 
— Dated  August  7,  1885. 


PATENT  SEALED. 

No  14,156.— “Photographic  Apparatus.”  G.  P.  Smith,  Beecholm,  Tunbridge 
Wells. — Dated  October  25,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Tripod  Stands. 

No.  12,855.  William  Watts,  Norman-villa,  Burlington-road,  Withington, 
Lancaster,  Silversmith. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  portable  folding  tripods  or  stands  employed  to 
sustain  cameras  when  in  use,  and  has  for  its  object  to  render  such  stands  more 
portable  and  compact  when  folded  and  out  of  use.  To  this  end  I  so  construct 
the  parts  as  that  when  folded  the  stand  may  be  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
walking-stick.  I  make  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  stand  of  such  a  shape 
that  when  arranged  together  the  sections  form  a  round  or  cylindrical  body. 
Each  section  consists  of  two  parts,  one  part  being  fitted  to  slide  within  the 
other.  In  practice  I  should  make  the  one  part  of  metal,  as,  for  example,  of 
drawn  brass  tubing,  and  the  other  part  of  a  suitable  tough  and  light  wood. 
Each  tubular  part  is  formed  at  its  upper  end  to  engage  with  the  tripod  top  to 
which  the  camera  is  secured.  This  top  is  formed  with  three  spring  clip  arms 
which  have  grooves  to  receive  wire  or  metal  staples  on  the  tops  of  the  sections. 
Tiie  upper  ends  of  the  sections  are  arranged  to  be  held  together  by  means  of  a 
suitable  cap,  sleeve,  or  ring.  The  wooden  parts  can  be  slid  outward  so  as  to 
extend  each  section.  The  upper  or  inner  end  of  each  of  the  wooden  parts  is 
slit,  and  a  spring  is  inserted,  so  that  the  said  part  slides  within  the  tube  with 
an  elastic  friction. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  combination  of  parts  constituting  a  camera 
tripod  or  stand  formed,  fitted,  and  arranged  substantially  as  set  forth.  2.  In 
a  camera  tripod  the  telescopic  legs  of  the  formation  indicated  by  one  of  the 
diagrams  printed  with  the  specification.  3.  In  a  camera  stand  the  formation 
of  the  telescopic  legs  so  that  when  shut  up  and  fitted  together  they  form  a 
walking-stick  or  alpenstock.  4.  In  a  camera  stand  the  camera  top  formed  with 
spring  jaws  to  engage  with  staples  on  the  tops  of  the  tripod  legs. 

- - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

August  17 . 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 
Mason’s  Hal],  Basinghall-street. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  18 . 

,,  19 . 

„  19 . 

„  20 . 

St.  Helens  . 

„  21 . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  August 
b,  at  the  Mason  s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,— Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  presided. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York 
for  regular  presentation  copies  of  their  Photographic  Bulletin.  ’ 


Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  his  attention  had  been  recently  arrested  by  an 
article  in  one  of  the  journals,  setting  forth  that  ferrous-oxalate  va>  a  Letter 
developer  than  pyrogallol,  and  permitted  immense  latitude  of  exposure,  which 
latter  point  the  writer  was  ready  to  demonstrate  practically  over  plates  exposed, 
with  great  variation  in  time,  by  other  operators.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  consequent!? 
tried  ferrous-oxalate,  with  the  merest  trace  of  bromide  in  it,  and  had  developed 
therewith  gelatino-bromide  and  gelatiuo-cliloride  plates  ;  he  was  not  sure  tout 
the  writer  was  not  accurate  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer,  which  had  always  been  somewhat  neglected  in  this  country,  although 
it  was  in  general  use  on  the  Continent.  The  finished  plates,  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited,  were,  he  said,  excellent  in  delicacy  and  in  colour,  and  their  time#  of 
exposure  had  varied  exceedingly. 

Mr.  A.  HADDON  said  that  when  Professor  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  developed 
plates  of  unknown  exposure  by  other  persons  he  simply  put  them  into  weak 
ferrous- oxalate  first,  and  then  into  stronger  and  stronger  solutions,  until  In- 
reached  the  one  of  tire  right  strength  for  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Cowan  responded  that  Mr.  York  did  the  same  until  the  plate  reached 
the  developer  of  the  right  strength.  Another  advantage  of  ferrous-oxalate 
that  at  least  sixty  lantern  slides  could  be  developed  with  but  six  ounces  of 
solution. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  best  developer  was  not  the  one  which 
would  produce  the  best  picture  with  a  wrong  exposure,  but  the  one  which 
would  produce  the  best  picture  with  the  right  exposure;  that  is  to  say,  a 
developer  which  would  give  increase  of  density  in  direct  relation  to  increase  of 
light. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  much  depended  upon  the  plates;  a  good 
photographer  had  told  him  that  an  emulsion  precipitated  with  alcohol  was  tin- 
best  for  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  when  a  very  strong  iron  developer  was 
wanted,  the  plan  was  to  add  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  powder  direct  to  the 
oxalate  of  potash. 

The  Chairman  doubted  whether  the  iron  was  as  good  as  the  pyrogallol 
developer,  because  the  former  was  not  amenable  to  treatment  with  so  large  a 
proportion  of  bromide ;  still,  he  had  not  had  much  experience  with  lVrrous- 
oxalate.  A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  was  developing 
some  commercial  plates,  and  on  the  advice  of  himself  (Mr.  Debenham)  tried  a 
plate  with  sixteen  times  the  proportion  of  bromide  recommended  by  the 
maker,  and  with  less  ammonia.  The  second  plate  gave  far  more  detail  in  the 
high  lights  of  the  landscape  than  when  the  maker’s  formula  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  asked  whether  the  plates  were  exposed  alike. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  were  ;  the  second  plate  took  much  longer  to 
develope. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  there  was  no  green  fog  with  ferrous-oxalate 
development. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  a  good  test  for  the  skill  of  a  photographer  was  to  take 
a  negative  of  white  chrysanthemums  agaiust  a  background  of  folds  of  black 
velvet ;  there  were  different  and  delicate  shades  of  white  in  the  petals  of  the 
chrysanthemum.  It  would  be  found  to  lie  difficult  work  ;  lie  had  succceeded 
best  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  pyrogallol,  and  increasing  the  proportions 
of  ammonia  and  bromide. 

Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that  with  a  pyrogallol  and  pure  sulphite  of  soda 
developer,  an  image  of  as  good  a  black  could  be  obtained  as  with  ferrous- 
oxalate.  It  was  necessary  to  be  careful  to  obtain  very  pure  sulphite  of  soda. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  grey  images  in  general  had  not  such  a  fine 
range  of  tones  in  the  lights  as  brown  images,  although  this  statement  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  a  plate  half  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate  could  bo 
thoroughly  well  washed,  and  the  development  then  finished  with  pyrogallol. 
Without  good  washing,  ink  would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  taken  one  of  the  plates  which  gave  insensitive  marks 
near  its  edge,  as  stated  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  had  cut  it  in  two,  and 
soaked  one  of  the  halves  a  little  in  water,  whereby  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
faulty  regiou  was  increased.  This,  he  maintained,  was  due  to  the  partial 
dissolving  of  salts  from  parts  of  an  imperfectly  washed  plate. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  that  the  real  cause  of  the  fault  was,  that  the  plate  had 
gone  back  in  sensitiveness  where  it  had  been  longest  in  drying. 

The  Chairman  objected  that  the  lack  of  sensitiveness  produced  by  over¬ 
stewing  usually  produced  fog,  and  the  insensitive  portions  of  the  plates  before 
them  were  free  from  fog.  Perhaps  with  more  development  the  insensitive 
parts  of  the  plates  might  have  come  up  to  the  condition  of  the  remainder  of 
each  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  prints  from  Mr.  Haddon’s  coloured  negative, 
which  had  been  produced  at  the  previous  meeting.  A  print  by  transmitted 
light  was  partly  positive  and  partly  negative  in  character ;  a  print  taken  in 
the  camera  by  reflected  light  from  Mr.  Haddon’s  negative  had  given  a  good 
positive.  He  had  been  testing  some  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  sensitive  paper,  and 
found  it  to  give  fifteen  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  so  it  was  very  rapid ; 
the  paper  was  beautifully  coated,  and  be  did  not  know  how  that  was  done, 
there  was  evidently  much  glycerine  in  the  film.  He  had  also  been  trying 
some  paper  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  was  quite  transparent  and  almost 
like  glass,  with  not  a  trace  of  granulation  or  texture  ;  it  was  waterproof,  and 
coated  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Ashman  believed  it  to  be  made  partly  by  tlie  application  of  great 
pressure,  and  that  the  paper  was  patented. 

The  Chairman  read  a  question  from  the  box,  asking  whether,  practically 
speaking,  to-and-fro  shutters  gave  a  motion  to  the  camera. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  such  shutters  did  so  when  made  with  very  strong 
springs,  especially  when  used  with  a  light  camera ;  much  depended  upon  the 
weight  and  rigidity  of  the  latter  instruments. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  seen  some  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  which  had  been  spoilt  by  the  motion  set  up  by  a  to-and- 
fro  shutter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  some  platinotype  prints. 

Some  additional  questions  in  the  box  were  postponed  until  the  next  meeting 
from  want  of  time,  and  the  proceedings  closed, 
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August  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — “Dodge” 

to  Preserve  Ferrous-Oxalate. — A  Shutter  by  M.  Guilleminot. — M. 

Audra’s  System  of  Development.  —  Instantaneous  Proofs  by  M. 

Hiekel. — On  Balloon  Photography. 

The  Photographic  Society  Of  France  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  the  7th  instant, — M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  then  read  over  the  correspondence  and  extracts  from 
foreign  journals. 

A  gentleman  wrote  that  he  had  succeeded  far  beyond  his  expectations 
in  preserving  a  ferrous-oxalate  solution  by  the  addition  of  metallic  lead. 
This  metal  he  says  prevents  the  transformation  of  ferrous  into  ferric 
oxalate,  or  at  least  does  so  more  than  any  of  the  known  “  dodges  ”  pre¬ 
scribed,  such  as  old  nails,  glucose,  glycerine,  Ac.  He  did  not  say  whether 
he  used  shot  or  pure  lead.  I  note  this  omission,  for,  if  the  former,  who 
knows  what  product  has  the  honour  of  being  a  preservative  for  the 
ferrous-oxalate  solution,  as  so  many  products  enter  into  the  composition 
of  ordinary  lead.  The  author  may  have  simply  changed  the  place  of  the 
bottle  lately,  and  instead  of  keeping  it  in  his  dark  room  has  placed  it  in 
the  light,  and  so  sunned  it,  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  greatest  reno¬ 
vator  for  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  and  which  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
first  counselled  by  Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor  of  the  platinotype  process. 

M.  Guilleminot  presented  a  rapid  shutter  (guillotine  system).  A  flat 
band  of  indiarubber  is  passed  between  the  slide  and  the  frame  of  the 
shutter,  which  replaces  advantageously  the  ordinary  rubber  rings  generally 
employed  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  motion. 

M.  Audra’s  system  of  development  was  well  spoken  of.  It  has  two 
very  decided  advantages,  being  very  economical  and  not  giving  the  yellow 
stain  to  the  negative.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  perfect.  The  idea  may 
be  adapted  to  any  alkaline  developer :  Steep  the  exposed  plate  in  the 
pyro  solution,  so  that  the  film  can  absorb  a  given  quantity  of  pyro ; 
drain,  and  then  flow  the  ammonia  solution  over  it.  I  tried  this  system 
by  taking  the  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  which  was  sent 
in  a  former  letter.  I  only  weakened  the  solution  of  pyro  by  adding 
water,  plunged  the  exposed  plate  into  it,  and  left  it  five  minutes  to  absorb 
the  chemical.  I  then  drained  off  all  the  solution  into  a  bottle  (this  has 
been  used  over  and  over  again  for  a  month  and  more),  and  then  the 
ammonia  solution  was  flowed  over  the  plate.  I  weaken  this  solution  as 
well.  To  begin  with  the  image  will  come  out  gradually.  By  adding  now 
and  then  more  of  the  ammonia  solution,  any  effect  can  be  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  pyro  employed  is  very  small,  which  is  a  great  gain.  M. 
Audra’s  formula  gives  excellent  results  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  25  parts. 

Distilled  water  .  100  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid  . (per  ounce)  One  drop. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 10  parts. 

Take  one  part  of  the  above  to  ten  of  water,  and  pour  into  a  developing 
tray,  and  immerse  the  plate.  It  can  remain  in  this  solution  from  one 
minute  to  one  hour  without  inconvenience,  only  after  such  a  prolonged 
immersion  the  image  begins  to  appear,  no  doubt  because  of  the  sulphite 
of  soda  being  present,  During  this  time  I  prepare  another  bath  as 


follows 

Solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  25  per  cent .  10  parts. 

,,  Carbonate  of  soda  (saturated)  .  3  „ 

Water  .  100  ,, 


I  put  this  mixture  into  a  developing-tray — ready  to  receive  the  plate. 
I  now  take  the  plate  out  of  the  pyro  solution  and  allow  it  to  drain  three 
or  four  seconds,  and  then  plunge  it  into  the  alkaline  mixture.  The 
development  goes  on  very  rapidly  and  the  image  remains  very  clean, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  quantity  of  pyro  introduced 
into  the  bath.  In  fact,  the  gelatine  film  has  only  absorbed  the  necessary 
quantity  of  pyro  required  for  the  development  of  the  image  and  no  more  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  developing  solution  remains  clear,  and  the  film  is 
not  stained.  When  the  exposure  has  been  well  calculated  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  finished  in  one  or  two  minutes.  It  is  very  rare  that  anything 
else  is  required  to  be  added  to  obtain  a  perfect  negative.  But  if  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  operator  will  be  obliged  to  add  a  little 
pyro  solution,  and  a  little  carbonate,  in  order  to  bring  out  all  details  ; 
though  this  doctoring,  I  must  repeat,  must  only  be  employed  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  eases. 

M.  Hiekel  presented  some  instantaneous  proofs  of  horses  leaping  oyer 
a  fence,  Ac,  As  these  proofs  were  obtained  when  the  animals  were  going 
from  or  coming  to  the  operator,  they  did  not  obtain  the  praise  they  would 
have  got  had  they  been  taken  “  broad-side  on.” 

The  members  then  discussed  the  new  articles  of  the  Society.  As  the 
Society  is  endeavouring  to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  as  Une  Societe 
(Vutilite  Publique,  the  rules  and  regulations  must  be  modified. 

Another  balloon  ascent  was  made  at  Nantes,  photography  being  the  ob¬ 
ject.  A  singular  accident  occurred,  which  is  a  warning  to  others  that  the 
slightest  thing  must  not  be  overlooked  in  making  such  experiments.  In 
order  to  work  the  instantaneous  shutter  with  ease,  an  indiarubber  ball 
■with  tube  was  attached  to  the  shutter.  When  the  balloon  arrived  at  an 


elevation  of  1000  yards,  an  explosion  was  heard.  The  compressed  air  in 
the  ball,  not  being  under  the  same  atmospheric  pressure  as  when  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  had  dilated  and  burst  the  ball.  Mr.  Pinard,  the 
operator,  was  obliged  to  hang  himself  out  of  the  car,  or  basket,  head 
downward,  in  order  to  work  the  shutter  by  hand.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  excellent  proofs — all  of  them,  so  it  is  said,  being  perfectly 
sharp.  This  voyage  has  proved  again  that  with  good  plates,  a  rapid 
shutter,  and  an  excellent  lens,  photography  from  a  balloon  offers  no  great 
difficulty  however  rapid  may  be  the  upward,  the  horizontal,  or  the  centri¬ 
fugal,  or  turning  motions.  Prof.  E.  Stebbing. 

25,  Rue  des  Apennins,  Paris,  August  10th,  1885. 


THE  PROPOSED  AMATEUR  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Surely  it  seems  a  great  waste  of  energy  and  money  to 
endeavour  to  form  so  ambitious  a  club  (prematurely)  as  the  proposed 
“  Camera  Club,”  when  a  small  proportion  of  this  same  energy  and  money 
would  suffice  to  give  the  world  of  amateur  photography  all  it  could  need  at 
present  if  spent  in  putting  a  little  new  life  into,  and  slightly  extending  the 
scope  of,  the  well-established  “Amateur  Photographic  Association?” 

I  see  by  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Bassano,  whose  accession  to  the 
Society  is  a  decided  gain,  has  placed  rooms  and  gallery  at  the  disposal  of 
the  members,  and  these,  combined  with  the  present  system  of  interchange 
of  prints,  the  annual  exhibition  and  prizes,  and  large  membership,  form 
a  most  admirable  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  very  little  extension  would 
give  us  all  the  essentials  of  a  central  institution,  such  as  is  desirable. 
Assuming  that  the  A.  P.  A.  would  be  ready  to  open  its  arms  to  proper 
proposals,  may  I  commend  this  side  of  the  subject  to  the  persons 
interested? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  Howson. 

August  11th,  1885. 


ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  improved 
my  process  of  isochromatic  photography,  by  using  alcohol  which  is  tinted 
with  eosine  for  making  up  the  chlorophyl  solution.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  eosine,  when  applied  with  the 
chlorophyl  in  this  manner,  not  only  produces  more  yellow  and  green 
sensitiveness,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  plates  more  sensitive  to 
the  red  pigments.  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  whether  the  eosine  actually 
increases  the  sensitiveness  to  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  but  it  certainly 
appears  to  do  so,  and  may  act  in  this  respect  something  like  the  tea 
organifier.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  plates  treated 
with  both  chlorophyl  and  the  tea  organifier,  are  more  sensitive  to  the  red 
of  the  spectrum  than  plates  prepared  with  chlorophyl  alone. 

Plates  prepared  with  the  chlorophyl-eosine  solution  and  tea  organifier 
(three  colour  sensitisers),  give  me  perfect  photographs  of  difficult  oil 
paintings  with  exposures  of  a  minute  and  less.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
send  you  some  examples. — Yours,  Ac.,  Fred.  E.  Ives. 

Philadelphia,  July  20,  1885. 

[The  promised  examples  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  on  arrival  we 
shall  report  upon  them. — Eds.] 

- ♦ - 

lExdjange  Column. 


Wanted,  8^x6^  triplet  lens,  by  Ross  or  other  good  maker,  in  exchange  for  a 
good  violin  or  cash. — Address,  N.  Webb,  Chemist  and  Photographer,  Caine, 
Wilts. 

I  will  exchange  a  cornet  in  case,  with  extra  shank,  by  Butler,  for  a  cabinet  or 
half-plate  group  lens. — Address,  S.  Gunstone,  Ring  of  Bells  Inn,  Asheott, 
Bridgwater. 

Tricycle  (choice  of  three)  offered  in  exchange  for  good  12x10  portrait  camera 
and  lens  ;  offers  of  modern  landscape  cameras  also  entertained,  whole-plate, 
10x8,  or  15x12. — Address,  Y.  Hatch,  Huddersfield. 

Wanted,  a  whole-plate  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  or  Dalhneyer  rapid  rectilinear 
in  exchange  for  a  fifty-two-inch  bicycle,  by  Hillman  &  Co.,  good  as  new. — 
Address,  H.  W.  Watson,  178,  Regent-street,  London. 

I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  for  the  studio  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  1872-73-75,  well  and  neatly  bound,  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. — Address,  H.  Graham  Glen,  2a,  Commercial-street,  Leeds. 

I  will  exchange  cabinet  lens  with  stops,  by  A.  Ross,  and  good  half-plate  camera 
for  same,  also  superior  rolling  press,  plate  21  x  15.  for  any  good  exchange. 
Want  good  tricycle.— Address,  W.  Slater,  282,  Albany-road,  Camberwell. 

Exchange  for  a  good  quarter-plate  camera,  excellent  portrait  lens,  by  Colas, 
Paris,  together  with  tripod,  &e.  Wanted,  one  of  Lancaster’s  cameras  (Le 
Meretoire  or  instantograph  preferred). — Address.  A,  E,  Lansom,  Badbrook, 
Stroud. 
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Wanted,  quarter-plate  camera  with  three  or  more  double  backs,  in  exchange 
for  half-plate  change  box  and  slide,  suitable  for  Fallowfield  square  portable 
half-plate  camera,  perfectly  new. — Address,  H.  J.  N.,  25,  Williamson-street, 
Liverpool. 

Wanted,  large  rolling  press  for  views  ;  state  size  and  condition  fully.  Give  in 
exchange  balustrade,  pedestal,  &c.,  five  pieces,  making  eight  changes,  and 
several  backgrounds  by  Marion,  cost  38s.  each. — Address,  Phillips,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Oxford  House,  East  Croydon. 

I  will  exchange  a  massive  studio  stand,  by  Meagher,  with  screw  adjustment 
and  every  possible  motion  (for  a  large  camera)  cost  twelve  guineas,  for  whole- 
plate  tourist  camera  with  two  or  three  double  slides,  or  anything  useful. — 
Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

For  exchange,  dark  box,  two  backgrounds,  tripod  stand,  brass  top,  pedestal 
and  balustrade,  imitation  granite,  old  stone  bridge,  boat  with  foreground. 
Wanted,  good  10x8  camera  with  swing  back  and  double  slides,  or  good 
10  x  8  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens. — Address,  H.  Redshaw,  Bourne,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

I  will  exchange  stereoscopic  camera,  3j  x  6J,  changing  box,  dark  slide,  com¬ 
plete,  in  good  condition,  also  tripod  with  sliding  legs,  drawing  racks,  nega¬ 
tive  box  for  above  for  fifty  negatives,  for  lialf-plate  lens  by  a  good  maker,  for 
outside  or  inside,  or  sewing  machine  in  working  order,  or  offers  for  anything 
useful. — C.  Grayson,  Naylor’s-yard,  Ivegate,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Wanted,  instantograph  or  other  good  bellows  camera,  complete,  with  double 
dark  slides,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  folding  tripod  stand;  will _  give  in 
exchange  Griswold’s  patent  automatic  knitting  machine  (No.  14,155),  with 
two  cylinders,  ribbing  attachment,  instruction  book,  &c.,  just  new,  and  in 
complete  working  order,  cost  £11  5s.— Address,  Jones,  Photographer,  High- 
street,  Sunderland. 

Wanted,  gold  watch,  or  a  musical  box,  or  offers  in  photography,  in  exchange 
for  a  cabinet  portrait  lens  eight-and-a-half-inch  focus,  by  Cooke,  cost  £7  7s.  ; 
specimen  cabinet,  six  stamps.  I  will  also  exchange  a  2b  carte  lens,  by  Bur, 
complete  with  diaphragms,  two-and-three-quarter-inch  diameter,  six-inch 
focus,  eighteen  feet,  for  cartes  :  specimen,  three  stamps.  Wanted,  carte  lens, 
short  focus,  and  camera,  instantograph  or  rectilinear  lens  and  camera,  posing 
chair,  background,  or  offers.- — Address,  S.  Ashley,  Photographer,  2,  Rock- 
glen,  Marine-parade,  Dawlish,  Devonshire. 


- ♦ - 

Atisbmss  to  (fomspotrtmttsL 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  noji  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Reader,”  “  Subscriber,”  dc.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Vick,  London-road,  Ipswich. — Two  Photographs  of  the  Yen.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Johnson,  of  Lakoja,  River  Niger,  Africa. 

The  Burnley  Photographic  Company,  25,  Bridge-street,  Burnley. — Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  late  A.  Altham,  Esq.,  J.P. 

G.  S. — Probably  the  lenses  are  misplaced,  otherwise  the  instrument  is  a  very 
inferior  one. 

J.  Williams. — Blood  albumen  may,  we  believe,  be  obtained  at  most  dry- 
salters.  So  also  may  dried  egg  albumen. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Browne,  D.D. — 1.  See  answer  to  W.  J.  Brown. — 2.  Add  just  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  acid  to  render  the  solution  neutral  to  test  paper.  - 

S.  A.  R. — The  cause  of  the  mouldiness  and  the  sheets  sticking  together  is  that 
the  paper  has  been  stored  in  a  damp  place.  There  is  no  remedy  ;  the  paper 
is  utterly  useless. 

A.  S.  Fox. — There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Thirty  grains  of  gallic  acid  cannot 
be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water.  About  three  grains  is  as  much  as  can  be 
got  into  solution  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

Willesden,  and  one  or  two  other  correspondents  this  week,  have  not  con¬ 
formed  to  our  rule  by  enclosing  their  names  and  addresses  ;  hence,  according 
to  custom,  their  queries  remain  unanswered. 

H.  H.  Williams. — Had  you  followed  the  instructions  implicitly,  your  failure 
would  be  simply  unaccountable.  We  surmise,  however,  that  you  have 
departed  from  them  in  some  particular,  which  may  account  for  your 
failure. 

W.  WlLCOCKSON. — Treat  the  platinum  salt  as  it  were  gold,  but  you  will 
have  to  use  it  more  cautiously.  The  platinotype  process  will  give  more 
the  tones  you  require  than  “salted  paper,”  even  when  toned  as  you 
propose. 

E.  Eccles. — You  are  misinformed.  The  copyright  exists  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author  and  for  seven  years  after.  Before  you  copy  the  picture  you 
had  better  ascertain  if  the  photographer  who  took  it  is  still  alive ;  if  not, 
when  he  died. 

S.  J.  L. — The  reason  you  have  failed  with  the  silver  intensification  is  that  you 
have  not  thoroughly  removed  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphate  of  soda  from 
the  film  before  you  commenced.  It  is  essential  that  all  trace  of  the  hypo  be 
eliminated,  otherwise  failure  will  surely  result. 


An  Amateur.— Any  lens  giving  straight  marginal  lines  will  answer.  Hut  it  i 
advisable  to  employ  one  which  includes  a  wide-angle,  otherwise  tie-  view 
will  be  very  restricted.  When  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  particularly  on 
interiors,  you  must  be  careful  that  the  camera  is  accurately  levelled. 

R.  R.  F. — Eighteen  feet  is  certainly  not  long  enough  for  a  studio  in  which  lull- 
length  portraits  have  to  he  taken.  It  is  true  that  such  a  studio  might  lo¬ 
used,  but  only  at  considerable  inconvenience  and  sacrifice  in  the  quality  o) 
the  work.  Only  lenses  of  the  shortest  possible  focus  can  be  employed  in 
such  a  studio — a  thing  to  be  avoided. 

J.  Perry. — By  removing  the  fixed  diaphragm  you  have  enlarged  the  aperture 
beyond  wliat  the  lens  will  bear.  Doubtless  the  opti<  iun  fitted  the  in  trument 
with  the  largest  aperture  that  he  considered  would  give  satisfactory  i- suits. 
The  only  advice  we  can  give  is  to  replace  the  diaphragm  in  its  original  poet, 
tion,  and  so  restore  the  lens  to  the  condition  it  was  at  first. 

A.  J.  C. — 1.  No,  it  will  not.  The  effect  will  be  the  same  whatever  form  o 
compound  lens  be  used. — 2.  Yes.  But  the  single  lens  will  require  to  be 
stopped  down  considerably.  It  will  then  probably  possess  greater  depth  of 
focus  than  the  compound  you  employ  ou  the  camera,  lienee  some  little 
judgment  will  be  required  to  obtain  an  accurate  focus  with  the  latter. 

W.  C.  Reid. — The  particular  purple  tones  you  so  much  admire  are  only  to  be 
obtained  when  the  negative  is  of  a  very  vigorous  character.  If  the  negative 
be  suitable,  the  composition  of  the  toning-bath  is,  really,  of  secondary 
importance.  The  paper,  however,  is  a  somewhat  important  factor  in  the 
case.  It  should  be  salted  rather  more  heavily  than  is  usual  with  most 
samples  now  in  the  market,  and  sensitised  in  a  stronger  bath  than  is  now 
customary — say,  sixty  or  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce. 

W.  J.  Brown. — The  following  are  Colonel.  Wortley’s  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  his  glyeocoll  solution  : — “  Weigh  out  320  grains  of  gelatine 
and  put  it  into  ten  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  with  which  two  drachms 
of  pure  glycerine  have  been  thoroughly  mixed.  Leave  it  to  soak  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  draw  off  the  surplus  water  entirely,  and  add  an  ounce, 
and  a  half  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  adding  a  little  more,  if  required  to  ensure 
perfect  solution.  Stir  it  till  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved,  and  let  stand  till 
quite  cold.  When  cold  add  to  it  ten  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
Alter.  When  filtered  neutralise  very  carefully  with  liquid  ammonia,  and  add 
three  drachms  more  of  pure  glycerine,  which  must  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  by  stirring  or  shaking  in  a  stoppered  bottle.”  Further  particulars 
as  to  the  use  of  this  preparation  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1875. 

- ♦ - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  August  19,  1885,  will  be  On  Sulphites  in  the  Developer,  with 
experiments.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hampstead  Heath. 
Meet  at  railway  station  at  half-past  two. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. — In  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
made  last  week,  the  York  excursion  of  the  above-named  Society  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favour  of  one  to  Ingleton,  by  the  excursion  which  leaves  Victoria 
(No.  5  platform)  at  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  19th  instant. 

Photographers  seldom  die,  give  up  business,  retire  with  a  fortune,  bust  up, 
or  set  the  world  on  fire. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Frank?”  “Down  at  St.  Louis.”  “What  were 
you  doing  there  ?”  “I  ran  a  photograph  gallery.”  “Did  you  get  anything 
to  do?”  “Well,  I  should  say  I  did.  I  put  out  a  sign,  ‘Babies  taken  here,’ 
and  next  morning  there  were  four  of  them  left  on  the  doorstep.” — Pif  tings. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  August  12,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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BRONZE  POWDER  AGAIN. 

So  many  have  been  the  warnings  raised  against  the  employment 
of  the  so-called  “  gilt  ”  mounts  by  photographers  that  it  might 
have  been  imagined  we  had  heard  the  last  of  “  bronze  powder  ” 
as  a  photographic  pest.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  on  another  page.  From  this  it  appears  that 
our  old  enemy  has  sprung  up  again  in  quite  a  new  character ; 
this  time  as  the  cause  of  spots  in  the  dry-plate  film,  and  the 
thanks  of  photographers  generally  are  due  to  Mr.  Cobb  for 
tracing  the  evil  in  this  particular  case  to  its  source. 

From  the  evidence  brought  forward  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  conclusions  in  con¬ 
necting  his  spots  with  the  material  used  in  the  ornamentation 
of  the  wrappers  in  which  the  gelatine  is  sent  out  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers;  since  spots  arc  thus  caused  in  his  case  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  isolated  one,  and  we  are 
pretty  certain  that  in  numerous  other  instances  where  spots 
have  hitherto  baffled  all  investigation,  the  valuable  hint  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Cobb  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause. 

The  suggestion  made  at  the  meeting  in  question,  that  the 
bronze  powder  is  outside  and  the  gelatine  inside  the  wrappers, 
need  raise  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  two  coming  in 
contact  with  one  another,  for  it  scarcely7  needed  the  remark 
that  was  made  as  to  the  piling  up  of  the  printed  sheets  one 
upon  another  when  newly  printed,  and  when  the  minute  particles 
of  bronze  are  peculiarly  liable  to  “set  off”  on  to  anything  with 
which  they  may  be  brought  in  contact.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  evil  bronze  powrder  causes  in  the  case  of  photo¬ 
graphic  mounts,  for  if  it  confined  itself  to  the  back  of  the 
mounts  it  would  cause  no  immediate  trouble.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  when  the  cards  are  placed  in  packets  the  loose  particles 
detached  from  the  back  of  one  adhere  to  the  front  of  the  next ; 
and,  consequently,  when  a  print  is  mounted  the  deleterious 
particles  are  actually  confined  between  it  and  its  support,  there 
remaining  to  cause  sooner  or  later  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  print. 

In  like  manner  the  bronze  powder  finds  its  way  into  the 
inside  of  the  packet  of  gelatine,  and  once  there  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  remain  attached 
to  the  paper ;  indeed,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  investiga¬ 
tions,  it  would  appear  to  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
gelatine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  actual  examination  under  the 
microscope  has  revealed  the  presence  in  abundance  of  the 
glittering  spangles  upon  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and 
experiment  has  proved  that  by  carefully  removing  this,  a 
spotless  emulsion  can  be  prepared  from  an  otherwise  defective 
gelatine. 


That  the  presence  of  such  a  substance  as  bronze  powder  in 
an  emulsion  or  a  film  should  cause  spots  can  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  one,  and  we  are  much  surprised  at  the  suggestion  made 
at  the  meeting  that  the  action  v7as  rather  mechanical  than 
chemical.  Surely  the  gentleman  who  made  the  suggestion  can 
have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
various  bronze  powders  of  commerce.  Some  years  ago  we 
investigated  the  action  of  bronze  powder  upon  prints  (see  vol. 
xxiv.  page  85),  and  the  result  of  our  experiments  went  to  show 
that  the  action  was  chemical.  In  the  case  of  an  emulsion  it  is 
even  more  likely  to  be  chemical;  for,  looking  at  the  character 
of  the  various  sulphides  employed  as  “  bronze,”  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  pass  unchanged  through  the 
processes  of  emulsification  and  boiling  or  still  less,  of  digestion 
with  ammonia.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  presuming  them  to  have 
passed  such  an  ordeal,  they  would  playr  a  strictly  neutral  part 
during  development  1  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  is  not  of  importance  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  effect  is  injurious,  and  that  bronze  powder  should  le 
shunned. 

Here,  then,  is  a  matter  for  gelatine  manufacturers  to  sec  to, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  them  that  upon 
themselves  lies  the  responsibility  in  this  matter.  So  far  as  the 
users  of  gelatine  for  photographic  purposes  are  concerned,  it 
behoves  them  to  insist  upon  their  requirements  being  attended 
to,  and  to  decline  to  use  improperly  packed  gelatine.  M  e  feci 
sure,  however,  that  it  only  requires  the  danger  to  be  pointed 
out  to  ensure  its  removal ;  for  after  all  the  elaborate  care 
exercised  by  the  makers  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture 
it  is  scarcely  probable  they  will  willingly  jeopardise  the 
reputation  of  their  goods  by  so  simple  a  matter  as  want  of  care 
in  packing. 

Seeing  that  the  employment  of  bronzed  wrappers  is  so 
general,  it  is  at  first  sight  surprising  that  so  few  complaints 
have  been  made,  but  it  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  many  large  consumers  purchase  the  gelatine  in  bulk  and 
not  in  wrappers. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  we  shall  give  the  result  of 
experiments  made  with  bronze  powder. 


THE  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  PAPER. 
Reference  has  frequently  been  made  of  late  to  the  distortion 
in  photographs,  caused  by  the  expansion  ot  the  paper,  and 
its  being  cemented  to  the  mount  while  in  the  expanded  c  >n- 
dition.  In  some  of  the  examples  which  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  the  distortion  has  been  so  very  conspicuous 
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as  to  lead  one  at  once  to  suspect  that  it  cannot  be  due  entirely 
to  the  expansion  of  the  paper,  per  se. 

In  mounting,  it  often  happens,  if  the  print  be  not  placed 
accurately  in  position  on  the  mount  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  mounter,  instead  of  removing  it  entirely,  simply  raises  a 
portion  only,  and  then  gently  stretches  it  in  the  direction 
required,  and  afterwards  secures  it  firmly  to  the  mount.  By 
this  means  a  misplaced  print  is  often  made  to  appear  in  its 
proper  position ;  but  the  amount  of  stretching  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  must,  of  necessity,  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
distortion.  With  the  view  of  testing  whether  the  exaggerated 
distortion,  so  frequently  met  with  in  mounted  photographs,  is 
due  to  the  normal  expansion  of  the  paper,  or  whether  it  may 
not  rather  be  caused  by  unduly  stretching  it  in  the  operation  of 
mounting,  we  have  recently  instituted  a  number  of  experiments. 
In  the  course  of  these  we  have  met  with  results  for  which  we 
were  totally  unprepared,  some  of  these  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 

Photographic  paper,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  “  machine- 
made  paper.”  That  is,  it  is  made  in  continuous  lengths, 
and  cut  into  sheets,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  afterwards. 
The  width  of  the  paper,  as  made,  is  fifty-three  or  fifty-four 
inches,  which  allows  of  three  sheets  of  seventeen  inches, 
or  a  little  over,  being  cut  transversely.  As  photographic 
papers  are  only  to  be  obtained,  commercially,  in  sheets, 
we  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  length,  and  this  we  were  anxious  to  do  for  two  reasons. 
First,  that  as  paper  expands  more  in  the  width  of  the  web  than 
it  does  in  the  length,  we  were  desirous-  of  being  really  certain 
from  which  direction  our  experimental  pieces  were  taken. 
Second,  as  the  sheets  are  only  seventeen  inches  wide,  we 
should,  in  comparative  experiments,  be  restricted  to  these 
dimensions,  which  was  undesirable.  Eventually,  however,  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  yards  of  a  Rives  paper  a  little 
over  twenty-four  inches  wide,  of  the  substance  known  as  “  ten 
kilos.”  The  paper,  of  course,  was  not  albumenised,  being  simply 
as  it  left  the  mill ;  indeed,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  even 
hot  pressed.  This  sample  answered  our  purpose  admirably,  as 
we  desired  on  this  occasion  to  deal  with  the  paper  pure  and 
simple.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
ltives  papers  are  composed  of  a  very  short  fibre,  and  this  causes 
them  to  become  very  rotten  when  the  sizing  matter  is  removed. 
In  S  axe  paper  the  fibre  is  usually  longer ;  consequently  it  is 
much  tougher  after  similar  treatment. 

A  number  of  strips,  exactly  twenty-four  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  were  cut,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  from  the 
roll,  and  marked.  They  were  then  soaked  for  some  hours  in 
cold,  and,  finally,  in  tolerably  hot,  water.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  was  to  obtain  the  paper  in  much  the  same  condition 
that  it  exists  in  a  well-washed  print.  The  hot  water  dissolved 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  sizing  matter,  and  rendered  the 
paper  somewhat  tender  for  handling,  as  most  samples  of  Rives 
paper  are  after  the  size  is  removed.  Several  of  the  strips  were 
now  hung  up,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  Upon  measur¬ 
ing  them,  when  dry,  they  -were  no  longer  of  their  original  dimen¬ 
sions,  as  the  strips,  which  were  cut  longitudinally  from  the  web, 
had  contracted  to  twenty-three  and  three-quarter  inches,  while 
that  cut  laterally  was  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  less. 

Whilst  wet  a  pair  of  the  strips  were  coated  with  starch  paste, 
with  the  object  of  mounting  them  a  la  Cowan.  When  dry, 
they,  too,  had  contracted  considerably.  That  cut  lengthwise 
measured  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty- three  and  three-quarter 
inches,  while  the  other  was  only  twenty-three  and  half.  The 
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coating  of  starch,  it  will  be  seen,  made  no  material  difference  in 
their  behaviour.  These  pieces  were  then  mounted  on  stout 
cardboard  by  slightly  moistening  it,  and  then  passing  the 
starched  paper  and  board  together  between  the  rollers  of  an 
ordinary  rolling-press — the  system  of  mounting  recommended 
by  Mr.  A.  Cowan.  No  practical  difference  in  their  length 
resulted  in  either  instance.  Another  pair  of  the  dried  strips 
were  mounted  with  starch-paste  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  paste  was  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  the  mounting  done 
as  quickly  as  practicable,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  expansion  of  the  paper ;  and  care  was  taken 
that  it  was  not  stretched  during  the  operation.  The  cross¬ 
wise  strip,  when  dry,  measured  exactly  twenty-four  inches, 
and  the  other  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less.  Two  more  strips 
were  then  similarly  mounted,  except  that,  in  this  case,  the 
paper  was  gently  stretched  while  being  rubbed  down  on  to  the 
mount.  The  lengthwise  strip  now  measured  twenty-four  inches 
and  an  eighth;  the  other  exactly  twenty-five  inches  —  an 
elongation  of  an  inch. 

A  couple  of  the  wet  strips  were  now  taken  in  hand.  The 
superfluous  water  being  removed  with  blotting  paper,  the 
paper  was  then  starched  in  the  ordinary  way,  carefully 
laid  down  on  the  mount,  and  gently  pressed  in  contact,  care 
being  taken  that  it  was  not  stretched  in  any  way.  When  dry, 
the  length  of  the  piece  cut  longitudinally  was  twenty-four 
inches  and  a  sixteenth,  and  the  other  twenty-four  and  nine- 
sixteenths.  A  corresponding  pair  were  then  similarly  dealt 
with,  but  this  time  the  paper  was  stretched  in  tho  mounting 
as  much  as  its  very  tender  condition  would  permit.  After 
drying,  the  longitudinally  cut  strip  measured  twenty-four 
inches  and  five-sixteenths ;  while  tho  other  was  fully  twenty- 
five  and  three  quarters. 

It  may  be  explained  that  very  little  tension  could  be  applied, 
owing  to  the  paper  being  in  such  a  rotten  condition.  Had  it 
been  coated  with  albumen,  like  an  ordinary  print,  the  coating 
would  have  increased  its  strength  considerably  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  elasticity.  Or,  had  the  paper  been  composed  of  a 
longer  fibre,  like  the  Saxe  paper,  we  feel  convinced  that,  in  either 
instance,  the  strips  could  have  been  stretched  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  probably  fifty  per  cent.  more.  However,  the  experi¬ 
ments,  so  far  as  we  have  carried  them,  clearly  demonstrate  that 
much  of  the  distortion  often  existing  in  photographic  portraits, 
may  be  caused  by  the  mounting,  rather  than  by  the  normal 
expansion  of  the  paper  itself. 

We  intend  to  continue  the  experiments  with  other  samples  of 
photographic  paper  which  have  been  coated  with  albumen  as 
well  as  gelatine. 

- - - — — -♦ - 

Wte  have  often  alluded  to  the  old  process  of  oxygen-production  by 
the  aid  of  baryta ;  the  method  is  many  years  old,  yet,  hitherto,  it  has 
never  had  any  practical  value  on  account  of  the  baryta  becoming 
useless  after  a  number  of  charges  of  oxygen  had  been  produced. 
At  the  Inventories,  however,  a  new  departure  from  the  old  mode  is  on 
exhibition,  and  in  MM.  BrinFrere’s  process  of  oxygen  we  have  promise 
of  such  an  improvement  as  to  justify  us  in  hoping  that  we  may  be 
able  to  purchase  ready  prepared  oxygen  at  a  price  very  different  from 
the  present  unavoidably  high  rate.  The  failure  of  the  older  methods 
has  been  due  to  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere 
by  the  baryta,  which  thus  gradually  became  converted  into  carbonate, 
with  which  the  recuperative  action  did  not  take  place.  MM.  Brin 
avoid  this  effect  by  passing  all  the  air  employed  over  caustic  soda, 
which  deprives  it  of  both  moisture  and  carbonic  acid.  The  purified 
air  is  then  passed  over  barium  oxide  in  iron  retorts,  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  exceeding  600°C.,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by  a 
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pyrometer  which,  at  the  same  time,  regulates  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
furnace.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  peroxide  of  barium  produced. 
Nitrogen  is,  of  necessity,  left  behind,  and,  it  seems,  in  a  very  pure  form. 
The  peroxide  is  heated  to  redness,  whereupon  the  oxygen  taken  up  is 
given  off  as  a  pure  gas,  and  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia 
by  passing  it  over  a  mixture  of  baryta  with  charcoal.  The  demand 
for  ammonia  being  so  gi;eat  the  amount  obtained  by  this  process 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  greatly  adding  to  the  profits  of  oxygen 
manufacture,  even  though  it  were  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 


The  physical  qualities  of  glass  are  of  necessity  always  of  great 
interest  to  the  photographer,  and  some  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  direction,  have  recently  been  made.  It  has  been  a 
disputed  question  for  a  length  of  time,  whether  Bunsen’s  observations 
of  the  penetrability  of  glass  to  gases  could  be  verified  by  other  experi¬ 
menters.  Sig.  A  Bartoli  has  already  shown,  as  reported  by  us  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  no  interpenetration  can  take  place  even  to  an 
infinitesimal  extent,  under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
atmospheres,  and  recently,  he  has  adopted  a  fresh  method  of  testing 
the  question.  He  conclusively  shows  that  no  penetration  takes*  place, 
at  any  rate  if  so  small  a  quantity  as  three-billionths  of  a  grain  per 
square  metre  had  passed  through  the  glass  under  experiment  it 
•would  have  been  discovered. 


Then  again  Pfaundler  gives  an  explanation  of  Bunsen’s  results  by 
showing  that 'carbonic  anhydride  can  attack  glass  under  certain 
conditions.  A  powerful  light  being  directed  upon  a  strong  glass  tube 
containing  carbonic  anhydride  under  great  pressure,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  surface  of  the  glass  above  the  level  of  the  liquefied  gas  will  be 
corroded  as  though  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  with 
a  smaller  pressure  of  gas,  and  a  longer  exposure  to  daylight, 
chemical  action  may  be  brought  about  by  light,  and  have  been 
mistaken  by  Bunsen  for  penetration  of  the  glass  by  carbonic 
anhydride.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  action  that  takes  place  between 
film  and  glass,  not  only  in  the  wet  processes,  but  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  dry  plates,  these  researches  are  by  no  means  of  an 
academical  character  only. 


In  a  list  of  the  present  prices  of  the  rarer  metals  which  we  recently 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (which  quoted  from 
a  foreign  source),  we  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
buying  magnesium  at  the  price  there  given,  and  we  felt  unable  to 
account  for  the  lowness  of  price  named.  We  think  it  may  be  explained 
by  a  paragraph  we  have  read,  which  describes  a  method  patented  by 
Graetzel,  for  producing  magnesium  by  electrolysis,  “  which  is  said  to 
reduce  the  price”  to  about  one-third  its  former  cost.  Nothing  is  said, 
however,  to  show  that  magnesium  has  been  put  upon  the  market  at 
any  such  figure. 


We  note  that  Messrs.  Cassell  are  now  publishing  a  work  called  Familiar 
Trees,  which  is  intended  to  give  a  popular  account  of  English  trees. 
The  first  of  the  monthly  parts  is  out,  and  contains  two  illustrations  in 
colour.  We  think  that  photography  might  with  advantage  be  called 
in  to  assist  in  illustrating  the  work,  for,  in  its  delineation  of  structure 
or  texture  of  the  various  barks,  for  instance,  it  gives  inimitable 
assistance.  That  instruction  in  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  the  book  is  likely  to  afford,  is  necessary,  needs  no  argument 
to  prove,  especially  to  those  who  call  to  mind  an  accident  that  happened 
not  a  great  number  of  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  London 
societies,  when,  in  a  set  of  photographs  of  barks  and  trunks  of  trees 
were  exhibited,  many  of  them  had,  by  some  accident,  had  their  labels 
exchanged,  yet  passed  unchallenged. 


Our  contemporary  the  Chemical  News  gives  in  full  a  translation  of  a 
paper  by  M.  Becquerel  upon  the  Spectral  Study  of  Bodies  rendered 
Phosphorescent  by  the  action  of  Bight  or  by  Electric  Discharges,  in 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  a  variety  of  well  devised  experi¬ 


ments  upon  the  spectra  of  the  phosphorescent  light  produced  under 
various  conditions  with  different  substances.  lie  shows  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  these  spectra  may  be  made  use  of  in  chemical 
analysis,  though  the  ultimate  upshot  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  it  could 
not  at  all  replace  the  ordinary  methods  of  examining  the  vapours  of  the 
bodies,  for  not  only  do  the  phosphorescent  spectra  vary  greatly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions,  but  in  some  instances  a  continuous  spectrum  is 
formed  which  would  be  obviously  useless. 


The  old  idea  of  painting  the  interior  of  a  photographic  studio  blue 
throughout,  on  account  of  the  supposed  value  of  its  reflections,  is  now 
almost  entirely  exploded,  except  in  very  lowly  galleries,  many  of 
the  first-class  establishments,  indeed,  having  studios  whose  decorations 
are  most  elaborate  and  tasteful,  and  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  blue 
being  about  the  last  colour  to  be  seen  there.  There  is  on  one  poiiffi, 
however,  a  great  want  of  uniformity  of  practice.  We  refer  to  the 
apparently  simple  matter  of  the  colour  of  the  sash-bars.  Some  photo¬ 
graphers  prefer  them  dark,  so  as  not  to  dazzle  sitters’  eyes  by  their 
brilliancy  when  strongly  lighted;  while  others  argue  that  no  such 
dazzling  effect  is  produced,  and  that  the  sash-bars,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  should  in  tone  follow  the  decoration  of  the  studio.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  give  our  own  experience  on  the  matter,  which, 
having  been  much  photographed  of  late,  we  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to 
do— it  is  that  the  darker  coloured  bars  are  a  great  mistake.  We  have 
uniformly  found  that  when  turning  our  head  away  from  the  light  the 
eye  nearest  the  window  was  sensible  of  a  great  annoyance  from  the 
cross  bars  obtruding  themselves,  and  producing  a  dazzling  effect  of  an 
extremely  irritating  character. 


It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  among  the  man}'  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  produced — of  seas,  breaking  waves,  ships,  animals,  trains  in 
motion,  &c.,&c., — that  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  shop  window,  we  so 
rarely,  if  indeed  ever,  see  pictures  which  include  some  of  the  prettipst 
phases  of  child-life — children  at  play  on  the  sea  shore.  Few  of  our 
readers  who  saw  them,  can  forget  the  exquisite  little  gems  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Williams,  which  were  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Great  Britain  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  de¬ 
picting  children  in  eager  play,  and  in  every  style  of  dress  and  undress  ; 
such  pictures  as  would  have  brought  their  author  scores  of  pounds  if  he 
had  cared  to  publish  them.  Yet  nothing  of  the  sort,  to  our  knowledge, 
has,  at  anyrate  in  any  large  firm,  been  brought  before  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  continuous  improvement  that  since  that  time  has 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  plates,  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  rendered  such  work  less  difficult.  We  feel  sure  that  if  any  of  our 
readers  were  to  attempt  a  series  of  studies  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not 
too  late  now,  they  would,  if  well  conceived  and  executed,  bring  in  a 
rich  harvest.  Pictures  of  children  always  take  with  the  public; 
and  some  of  those  that  are  at  the  present  time  to  be  seen  exposed  to  sale, 
are  of  a  very  second  or  third-rate  character,  hence  photographs  of  the 
kind  we  suggest  should  find  a  far  more  extended  market. 


Perhaps  they  would  sell  best  if  made  of  cabinet  size,  and  it  would 
then  be  doubly  necessary  to  remember  that  the  foreground  would 
be  everything.  One  or  two  carefully-chosen  groups  would  of  them¬ 
selves  make  a  picture,  and  the  background  might  almost  take  its  chance ; 
on  a  busy  shore  there  would  always  be  sufficient  incident  for  the 
purpose.  But  to  trust  to  the  scattered  interest  of  the  scene  •would 
not  suffice.  The  foreground  must  be  carefully  and  judiciously  chosen, 
then  success  would  be  certain. 

• - ♦ - - 

SULPHITE  OF  SODA  AS  A  FIXING  AGENT. 

I  see  in  your  last  issue  an  article  on  Sulphite  of  Soda  as  a  Fixing  Agent, 
as  recommended  by  me,  and  you  raise  a  warning  voice  regarding  its 
use.  Evidently  the  warning  is  requisite,  since  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  results  I  obtained  and  those  independent  ones  given  in 
the  article  are  most  alarming. 

Mv  experiments  were  made  with  pure  recvystallised  sulphite  «  f 
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soda,  obtained  from  Hopkin  and  Williams,  and  I  bad  used  it  in  the 
developer,  both  alkaline  and  ferrous  oxalate.  My  results  were  checked 
by  repeating  the  experiments  two  or  three  times. 

'  In  the  results  given  in  your  article,  you  make  one  gramme  of  silver 
nitrate,  or  ‘8  grammes  nearly  of  silver  chloride,  soluble  in  a  solution 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  grammes  of  sulphite,  or  the  chloride 
is  soluble*in  the  sulphite  at  the  rate  of  *5  per  cent.  In  my  table  it  is 
soluble  at  the  rate  of  6‘1  per  cent. 

After  reading  your  article,  I  went  to  my  laboratory  and  performed 
a  rough  experiment  to  make  sure  that  I  had  made  no  mistake  in  a 
decimal  point.  I  made  a  solution  of  one  hundred  grains  of  sulphite  to 
each  ounce  of  water,  and  converted  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  into 
chloride,  making  about  eight  grains  of  chloride.  This  I  v  ashed 
carefully,  and  then  added,  little  by  little,  the  sulphite  solution  with 
much  shaking,  and  the  whole  of  the  chloride  went  into  solution  when 
about  one  and  a  half  ounces  had  been  added.  This  gives  about  five 
per  cent.,  instead  of  the  six  per  cent.  I  formerly  obtained ;  but  the 
method  employed  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  sulphite  was  not  the 
pure  recrystallised.  How  the  discrepancy  arises,  at  present  I  fail 
to  see. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  samples  is 
not  borne  out  by  analysis,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
such  a  contamination. 

I  regret  that  absence  from  home  for  six  weeks  will  prevent  me 
entering  into  this  question  more  fully  till  after  that  time,  but  I  shall 
certainly  endeavour  to  fathom  the  mystery.  I  would  mention  that  if 
any  difficulty  is  found  in  making  a  cold  solution  dissolve  the  chloride 
in  a  print,  a  warm  solution  at,  say,  lC0°Fahr.  will  increase  the  solvent 
power  materially,  and  no  reprecipitation  will  take  place  when  the 
solution  is  cool.  W.  be  W.  Abney. 

A  WANT— WHO  CAN  SUPPLY  IT  ?' 

Wiiat  a  great  convenience  to  a  landscape  photographer  a  handy 
“  view-meter  ’’  would  be  in  prospecting  for  subjects  for  his  camera. 
It  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to  keep  lifting  the  camera  about,  and  trying 
first  this  spot,  then  that,  then  another,  before  it  can  be  decided  which 
is  the  correct  place  for  it,  so  as  to  include  in  the  angle  of  the  lens  the 
composition  the  mind  has  decided  upon  ;  and  with  heavy  instruments 
for  15  x  12,  or  12  x  10  plates,  it.  is  very  fatiguing,  and  productive 
of  considerable  loss  of  time;  but  with  a  small  u  view-meter”  which 
would  give  accurately  the  same  composition  as  the  lens  does  on 
any  definite  opening,  it  might  be  decided  easily  and  promptly  by 
moving  right  or  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  with  the  instrument 
held  to  the  sight,  and  when  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  operator. 
The  place  where  he  stands  would  be  the  proper  spot  for  the  camera 
to  be  placed,  and  without  failure.  In  broken,  rocky,  and  difficult 
ground  I  have  often  been  much  inconvenienced  by  the  difficulty  of 
placing  the  camera  stand  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  judgment  before 
settling  the  point  of  view,  and  have  run  considerable  risk  of  having 
the  instrument  injured  by  a  fall,  whereas,  if  equipped  with  a  handy 
“  view-meter  ”  it  would  have  been  easy  and  pleasant  to  decide  the 
question  before  touching  the  camera. 

Is  such  an  instrument  sold  by  any  one  in  the  trade  P  And  can  you 
tell  me  where  to  look  for  one  ?  If  not,  will  you  print  this  in  the 
RniTi.su  Journal  of  Photography  to  call  attention  to  the  want, 
which  probably  many  other  persons  than  myself  may  have  felt,  or 
which  might  elicit  information  on  the  subject  for  other  readers. 

The  handiest  form  would  be  a  binocular  instrument,  something  like 
an  opera  glass  without  lenses,  and  with  rectangular  openings  to  corres¬ 
pond  in  proportion  with  the  usual  plate  sizes  in  use,  say  10  x  8,  or 
5  x  4,  and  made  to  rotate  so  as  to  use  horizontally  or  vertically. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  desired  effect  with  a  short  focussed 
opera  glass  with  the  lenses  removed ;  but  I  find  that  the  aperture  is 
not  large  enough  to  include  the  same  angle  of  subject  given  by  my 
lenses — says  fifty-eight  degrees — or  the  tubing  will  not  close  up  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  allow  that  angle  to  be  taken  in.  I  have  also  tried  to 
make  a  view-meter  out  of  a  5  x  4  opening  in  a  piece  of  millboard,  and 
to  decide  at  what  distance  from  {lie  eyes  this  should  be  fixed;  but, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  with  an  eye  aperture  for  one  eye 
only,  this  gives  but  an  uncertain  kind  of  sight  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  picturesque  effect,  which  can  oniy  be  satisfactorily  decided  by 


ordinary  binocular  vision;  but  when  two  eyes  are  u.-ed  to  Midi  a 
simple  instrument  it  seems  impossible  to  define  wlii.di  is  the  proper 
boundary  of  the  picture.  Some  kind  of  double-tube  arrangement,  for 
binocular  vision,  made  to  converge  upon  the  same  angle  of  view,  but 
with  eyepiece  tubes  which  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  so  as  to 
represent  accurately  the  various  angles  given  by  long  and  short  focu-  4 
lenses,  or  by  wide-angle  ones,  would  be  the  instrument  desired.  I: 
should  be  light,  strong,  and  inexpensive,  without  lenses,  and  ((in¬ 
structed  of  brass  or  tin,  blackened  inside. 

Is  such  a  thing  to  be  had?  Or  will  any  one  in  the  trade  of  photo¬ 
graphic  requisites  lay  themselves  out  to  make  such  an  instrument  r 

There  is  another  point  of  the  question  worth  consideration  at  the 
same  time.  One  is  often  led  astray  in  estimation  of  the  beauty  of  a 
subject  under  consideration  by  the  requisite  effect  of  natural  landsc  ape- 
colour  under  sunshine — when  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  at  tli  ir 
best  for  photography;  but  if  we  could  eliminate  this  splendour  i  f 
colour  from  the  view,  we  could  form  a  much  better  opinion  as  to  wh  it 
the  photographic  effect  would  be  in  our  monochrome  prints.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  look  at  the  view  through  a  glass  tinted  so  as  to 
kill  the  rich  “  colour-effects,”  without  destroying  the  “  light  and  shade,” 
and  the  best  tint  for  this  purpose  is  probably  such  a  shade  of  smoky- 
grey  as  spectacle-makers  adopt  for  smoky  or  blue-grey  lenses,  and  if 
the  view  meter  was  fitted  with  a  slide  of  such  grey  tinted  glass  to  be 
used  when  occasion  made  it  desirable,  or  without  it,  it  would  give  an 
additional  value  to  the  instrument  as  a  means  of  correctly  judging 
what  the  true  photographic  effect  wouldjbe  when  printed  in  our  only 
available  monochrome  tints. 

I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  this  want  has  already  been  felt  and 
provided  for  by  some  one,  and  to  learn  where  I  can  apply  for  such  an 
instrument  at  any  reasonable  cost.  Lux. 

- + - 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 
In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  I  treated  in  a  general  way  of  a 
few  points  that  have  of  late  occurred  to  my  mind  as  forming  part  of 
the  proper  understanding  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  user  of  commercial  gelatine  plates,  films,  tissues,  &c. ; 
and,  while  I  stood  up  for  a  certain  pitch  of  perfection,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  plates  sold  as  good  should  show  a  certain  standard  of 
goodness,  I  hope, — and  I  also  believe, — that  I  did  not  ask  too  much 
from  plate-makers,  nor  unfairly  dwell  upon  certain  irregularities  and 
imperfections  that  in  a  general  way  cropped  up  in  my  remarks.  Mv 
assertions  were  by  no  means  wholly,  nor  even  in  the  main,  intended 
to  be  condemnatory ;  in  fact,  a  strong  argument  in  my  case  was  the 
fact  that  I  know,  and  have  very  often  obtained,  plates  free  from 
every  symptom  of  every  imperfection  that  I  cited.  I  now  propose  in 
alike  spirit  to  enter  into  particulars  of  the  faults  I  most  commonly 
find  in  plates  bought  by  myself  and  seen  by  me  in  the  hands  of  my 
friends.  As  I  shall  use  no  names  iE  will  be  totally  unnecessary  for 
any  maker  of  plates  to  write  in  these  columns  that  his  plates  are  not 
guilty  of  the  crimes  I  impute  to  others. 

My  remarks  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  suggested  by  what  I  have 
noticed  in  plates  of  seven  makers,  all  of  them  good  makers,  men  and 
firms  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  manufacturers  and  as 
fair-dealing  business  men.  I  have  made,  and  back  myself  at  any  time 
to  make,  negatives  of  the  highest  excellence  on  the  usual  plates  turned 
out  by  all  of  these  houses,  and  the  “  eccentricities’’  I  propose  to  allude 
to  are  not  by  any  means  in  all  cases  the  rule  with  these  makers’ 
plates;  but  the  faults  I  shall  instance  are  very  carefully  to  be  noted 
and  guarded  against  by  any  maker  who  finds  it  worth  his  while  to 
read  this. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  on  opening  a  box  of  plate3  is  probably 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  film.  Some  plates  have  a  sort  of  matt 
surface,  some  are  quite  smooth  and  shiny.  Both  are  alike  good.  But 
some  have  little  round  spots  more  matt  or  dead  than  the  surrounding 
gelatine,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  these  spots,  though  I  do  not  know 
whence  they  proceed,  nor  can  say  that  they  are  invariably  hurtful. 
The  next  matter  that  catches  the  attention  is  the  state  of  the  back  of 
the  plates.  In  some  of  the  best  makes  of  plates  the  state  of  the  back 
is  absolutely  appalling.  One  make  of  plates  I  know  to  a  certainty 

*  Continued  from  page  51?. 
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from  all  other  plates  by  the  quantity  and  appearance  of  the  gelatine 
on  the  hack  of  the  plate.  This  looks  untidy,  is  a  nuisance  to  clean,  is 
very  wasteful,  and  worst  of  all  is  apt  to  cause  the  plates  to  he  un¬ 
evenly  coated.  Uneven  coating  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  and 
perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  faults  to  he  found  in  otherwise 
splendid,  gelatine  plates.  I  have  lately  seen  developed  a  lot  of  nega¬ 
tives  of  a  good  brand,  the  majority  of  them  ruined, — or  greatly 
damaged, — by  uneven  coating  or  setting ;  and  in  every  case,  where  I 
examined  the  plates,  I  found  great  clots  of  emulsion  behind  one  end  of 
the  plate.  Surely  of  all  faults  this  must  he  the  most  easy  and 
pleasant  to  cure ;  the  g’elatine  has  no  right  to  he  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  at  all,  and  if  it  chances  to  get  there  it  ought  certainly  to  he 
removed  instantly  by  some  means  or  other.  One  maker  appears  to 
smear  this  back-door  gelatine  ail  over  the  hack  of  the  plate,  which, 
though  dirty  and  wasteful,  is  better  than  leaving  the  clots  un¬ 
molested,  for  at  all  events  the  plate  sets  evenly.  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  an  unevenly  set  film  on  a  plate  of  this 
make,  hut  I  could  well  dispense  with  the  colloid  adornment  of 
the  hack  premises. 

I  have  frequently  been  annoyed  with  irregular  drying-marks ; 
these  were  sometimes  visible  even  before  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  seen  these  marks  for  a  long  time ;  hut  it  is 
well  to  warn  makers  that  plates,  when  once  set  to  dry,  ought  not  to 
he  subjected  to  any  great  change  of  temperature,  nor  to  any  species 
of  irregular  draught  until  they  are  quite  desiccated.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing,  on  placing  a  batch  of  plates  in  the  slides  or 
changing-box,  to  find  a  variety  of  sizes  both  as  to  length  and  breadth 
and  thickness.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  can  only  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  gross  carelessness.  I  know  that  one  end  of  a  sheet  of  glass 
is  apt  to  he  thicker  than  the  other,  hut  I  also  know  that  glass  is 
selected  in  the  light,  and  any  very  thick  part  ought  to  he  rejected. 
I  am  also  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  small  sizes  of  plates  are  cut  from 
large  sheets  after  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  on  the  glass.  Nothing 
would  he  easier  than  to  have  a  gauge  in  the  dark  room  constructed  to 
show  in  an  instant  any  irregularity  of  size,  however  small ;  and  makers 
ought  certainly  to  have  such  a  gauge,  or  else  to  cut  their  plates  where 
they  can  see  thoroughly  what  they  are  doing-.  I  have  known  most 
exasperating  mishaps  occur  at  important  crises  from  a  plate  being 
too  large  or  too  small,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  inaccuracy  in  the  size  of 
plates  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  some  brands.  Some 
makers,  whose  plates  I  have  used  in  large  quantities,  have  never  once 
deceived  me.  One  brand  of  plates  requires  such  care  that  I  never  fill 
a  slide  or  a  changing-box  without  “  wobbling  ”  each  plate  about  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  safety  of  my  operations.  I  once  opened  a  dozen 
plates  and  seven  of  them  did  not  fit  my  slide ;  the  rest  were  as  fine 
plates  as  I  ever  used  in  my  life.  Now  I  submit  to  manufacturers 
that  this  is  too  had.  If  they  would  only  put  downright  had  emulsion 
on  their  plates,  nobody  would  buy  them,  and  nobody  would  he  sold; 
but  they  put  splendid  emulsion  on  had  plates,  and  “  another  good  man 
goes  wrong.”  Sometimes  the  glass  used  is  very  had  ;  had  at  its  birth, 
and  ill-used  during  its  life.  I  once  cleaned  some  glass  sent  me  by  a 
well-known  maker  of  gelatine  plates,  and  used  it  with  perfect  success 
for  lantern  slides  ;  hut  I  have  also  got  glass  scratched,  full  of  bubbles, 
striated — in  fact  not  fit  to  glaze  the  window  of  a  money-lender’s 
office,  and  I  can  get  no  lower  in  these  pages.  I  have  seen  plates 
scratched  as  if  some  of  the  assistants  had  been  practising  with  the 
diamond,  and  on  one  occasion  I  actually  fancied  I  made  out AV.  E. 
Gla — ”  on  an  instantaneous  view  of  a  ‘Gslrip  at  sea  ” !  There  is  no  use 
cutting,  however  accurately,  or  coating,  however  evenljq  glass  hardly 
fit  to  scrape  up  waste  emulsion.  So  much  for  imperfections  that  meet 
the  eye  before  exposure. 

AVhen  development  takes  place,  a  new  and  even  more  important 
series  of  observations  is  sure  to  he  made  by  the  operator.  Of  course 
by  far  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  point  is  the  rapidity  of 
the  plates,  closely  followed  in  order  and  in  interest  by  the  density  and 
clearness  of  the  details.  Now  I  have  used  for  several  years  hatches 
of  plates  by  one  or  two  of  the  same  makers,  and  I  have  added  to  my 
list  one  or  two  new  makers,  new  to  me  at  least,  so  far  as  intimacy 
with  their  qualities  is  concerned.  And  in  all  cases  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  I  can  state  that  the  rapidity  of  these  plates  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  their  density  equally  steadily  decreasing. 
One  make  of  plates  I  have  had  constantly  in  use  for  over  three 
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years,  and  my  exposure  today  is,  as  nearly  as  may  he,  one  third  of 
what  I  gave  three  years  ago.  Nor  do  I  now,  expose  as  I  like, 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  “  pluck,”  or  clearness,  as  I  did  three  you-.; 
ago ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  undoubtedly  get  more  detail,  or  hah- 
tone,  in  the  high  lights  of  my  negatives.  Otherwise  put,  these  plates, 
once  eminently  suited  for  landscape  work,  are  now  more  perfectly 
adapted  for  portraiture.  They  are  good  landscape  plates  still,  they 
were  once  perfect.  It  was  always  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
average  rapidity  of  plates  would  not  remain  fixed  ;  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  fact  that  it  lias  increased,  and  is  increasing.  Four  makes  of  plates 
I  have  used  for  four  years,  and  every  one  of  them  is  quicker  now  than 
then  ;  one,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  one  about 
two  to  one,  the  other  about  three  to  two.  One  make  of  plate,  and 
one  only  of  all  I  know,  has  remained  just  about  stationary,  and  it 
has  slightly  accelerated  its  pace.  I  believe  I  am  absolutely  accurate 
in  this  statement.  It  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  proof,  hut  I 
have  carefully  considered  the  matter  before  committing  myself  to  the 
statement.  For  portraiture,  this  doubtless  is  as  it  should  he,  or  at 
least  it  does  no  harm  ;  hut  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  for  landscape 
work  it  is  a  tendency  the  wrong  way.  So  far  as  rapidity  alone  is 
concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  object,  hut  with  increase  of  sensitiveness 
follows  increase  of  dangers  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  have,  as 
I  expected,  showed  themselves  in  greater  or  less  degrees  in  all  my  late 
work.  I  shall  presume  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  changes  I 
observe  ;  changes  not  for  the  better,  hut  not  sufficient  entirely  to  merit 
the  charge  of  being  fatal  to  excellence. 

The  first  tendency  I  shall  cite  is  a  tendency  to  a  slight  veil  in  the 
shadows.  A  casual  or  inexperienced  observer  would  not  notice  the 
tendency  I  allude  to ;  hut  I  am  a  very  careful  observer, — especially 
when  I  mean  to  write  as  now, — and  in  all  the  hatches  of  platc-s  with 
which  I  am  so  familiar,  I  detect  an  increased  tendency  to  this  veil, 
and  I  detect  it  however  short  my  exposure  has  been.  This  tendency 
may  he  due  to  several  causes — increased  boiling  cr  digesting  of  the 
emulsion,  decreased  precaution  as  to  the  illumination  of  the  room,  the 
addition,  perhaps,  of  chlorides ;  any,  or  all  of  these,  but  that  it  has 
increased,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  “  rapidity  ”  of  the  plates,  I  am 
prepared  to  maintain.  The  plates  that  have  increased  most  in  rapidity 
have  increased  most  in  veiling  propensity,  and  the  plates  most 
constant  to  their  old  pace  have  showed  no  change  in  the  other  respect 
that  I  can  detect.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  propensity  gone,  that 
two  hatches  of  the  plates  most  enhanced  in  rapidity,  though  they  had 
got  a  proper,  or  nearly  proper,  exposure,  went  into  absolute  fog  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  force  the  development,  an  attempt  deliberately 
made  by  me  in  order  to  note  the  result.  Another  hatch  of  plates, 
familiar  to  me,  by  another  maker,  did  the  very  same  thing;  I  had 
exposed  them  as  nearly  as  possible  accurately  for  their  own  developer, 
and  on  the  slightest  addition  of  unrestrained  ammonia  above  their 
normal  quantity  of  restrained  alkali,  away  they  went  into  red  fog  of 
the  most  aggravated  kind.  In  former  years  I  never  knew  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  fog,  either  “  veil  ”  or  “  red  fog,”  unless  there  was  some 
marked  error  in  exposure.  I  venture  to  state  broadly  that  the  average 
plate  of  today  is,  to  a  marked  extent,  more  susceptible  of  “  veil  "  and 
fog  of  all  kinds  than  the  average  plate  of  (say)  three  years  ago.  And 
there  I  leave  it. 

Concomitant,  or  rather  identical,  with  the  above  is  the  fact  that 
our  negatives  are  all  showing  once  more  a  tendency  to  that  “softness 
which  was  once,  under  various  names  such  as  “  namby-pambiness, 
“poorness,”  “  want  of  pluck,”  the  favourite  accusation  against  gelatino- 
bromide  work.  AATien  “gelatine”  first  began  to  he  general,  the 
favourite  cry  was  that  it  could  not  he  made  to  give  pluck,  it  was 
incapable  of  rendering  liigh-lights,  and  so  on ;  for  a  year  or  two  it 
very  emphatically  belied  its  opponents,  but  now  I  very  much  fear  wc 
are  in  dauger  of  drifting  hack  to  our  days  of  puling  infancy.  I 
noticed  the  tendency  to  weakness  at  last  year’s  exhibitions,  and  I  fear 
I  shall  notice  it  still  more  this  year.  And  I  blame  the  increased 
rapidity  of  our  plates,  or,  more  accurately,  I  blame  the  qualities 
that  appear  to  he  inseparable  from  emulsion  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  sensitiveness,  for — other  qualities  being  intact - — I  advocate  the 
utmost  rapidity  obtainable.  I  am  not  one  of  these  who  find  it  more 
difficult  to  expose  for  five  seconds  accurately  than  for  twenty-five 
seconds  “  or  thereabout.”  But  I  am  willing  to  expose  for  twenty-five 
minutes  if  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  perfect  negative.  I  voi  11 
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urge  our  friends  the  plate-makers  to  give  us  good  emulsion  first,  rapid 
emulsion  next. 

I  have  a  few  other  points  to  advert  to,  and  must  keep  them  tor 
another  season.  Andrew  Pringle. 

- - ♦ — - - 

MINIATURE  CAMERAS. 

Are  they  practical?  Such  is  the  question  invariably  asked  by  those 
to  whom  the  now  familiar  little  metal  cameras  are  submitted.  1 
confess  at  first  I  was  myself  somewhat  doubtful  about  them,  a  d 
was  not  until  I  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  most  poitabte  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  I  could  find  for  a  special  service  military  officer  that 
I  seriously  entertained  advocating  their  adoption  for  other  than  > 
use.  My  first  experience  on  testing  the  square  camera  was  a  decided 
failure,  for  none  of  the  dozen  plates  exposed  were  at  all  satisfactory , 
although  a  first-class  photographer  kindly  operated  and  gave  various 
exposures  and  used  both  outdoor  and  indoor  objects.  I  found  at  e 
having  the  plates  developed  that  there  was  a  general  want  of  definition, 
and  looking  about  for  a  cause  discovered  that  the  trouble  was  brought 
by  the  focussing-glass  (which  was  removable)  not  occupying  the  same 
place  as  the  sensitised  plate.  The  ground-glass  supplied  with  the 
camera  originally  was  too  coarse  and  a  new  piece  had  been  fitted  and 
pinned  in  the  mount,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  with  the  wrong  side  nex 
the  lens.  This  having  been  corrected,  another  trial  was  made  m  the 
studio  with  the  result  that  three  plates  yielded  good  negatives.  It 
shows  what  a  small  matter,  in  itself,  means  when  other  things  depend 
on  it,  and  it  at  once  exploded  the  theory  of  a  “  general  focus  on  y 
bein«-  necessary,  as  the  makers  announced,  for  the  difference  of  position 
between  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  thin  plate  of  glass  meant  failuie  oi 

success.  .  it...  .i  . 

This  much  being  settled,  attention  was  given  to  the  shutter  so  that 
it  could  not  only  be  released  by  the  stop  and  act  as  an  instantaneous 
drop,  but  be  held  in  position  for  the  plate  to  be  exposed  any  length  of 
time  desired,  and  allowed  to  drop  and  shut  off  by  the  trigger  catch  at 
will.  The  next  thing  to  consider  was,  how  to  best  arrange  all  necessary 
requisites  so  that  an  officer,  already  fully  equipped  for  active  service 
in  the  field,  with  revolver,  sword,  field-glass,  compass,  ammunition- 
pouch,  knife,  See.,  could  carry  it  comfortably,  and  I  decided  on  a  pouch 
case  with  belt  loops,  and  provision  for  a  sling  so  that  it  could  be  carried 
over  the  shoulder  when  travelling  about  in  mufti.  This  little  case 
contained  the  camera;  focussing-glass;  drop-shutter;  one  dozen  daik 
slides,  containing  plates  and  developing  tubes,  a  leather  partition  pre¬ 
venting  the  camera  being  scratched  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 

other  things.  .  .  . 

In  these  days,  when  a  capital  postal  service  is  organized  in  the 
field,  and  our  Volunteers  are  requisitioned  to  add  to  the  comforts 
of  the  Army  by  keeping  up  communication  between  the  front  and 
home,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sending  small  packages  by  post,  so  it 
was  arranged  to  provide  suitable  boxes  for  putting  the  dark  slides  in 
for  transmission  by  that  means.  I  had  several  made  of  fair  substance 
tin  in  pairs— the  first  to  comfortably  take  one  dozen  dark  slides,  and 
the  second  to  contain  the  first  with  sufficient  room  for  a  padding  of 
wool,  grass,  or  other  soft  substance  around  it  to  neutralise  the  effect 
of  a  fall  or  jar  in  stamping.  The  covers  of  the  boxes  were  lipped  as 
in  canister  tops,  so  as  to  have  a  good  fitting,  and  as  an  additional 
precaution  it  was  recommended  to  glue  or  paste  paper  round  the  same, 
after  filling  them  with  the  exposed  plates.  The  decision  arrived  at 
was  to  fill  the  dark  slides  with  the  dry-plates  in  a  military  bell-tent 
under  any  improvised  dark  shelter,  put  them  in  the  poucli-case  ready 
for  use,  and  when  a  subject  was  found,  expose  the  same,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  place  same  in  one  of  the  post-boxes.  Then,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose,  transmit  same  by  mail  to  the  nearest  town  or  military 
depot  where  a  professional  photographer  or  Royal  Engineer  would 
develope  them  and  take  proofs,  or  they  could  be  sent  direct  home. 
Portable  lamps,  developing  trays,  See.,  were  taken,  packed  in  a  small 
travelling-case  with  the  reserve  plates,  post-boxes,  &c.,  so  that,  should 
the  opportunity  occur,  the  developing  could  be  done  at  leisure  in  the 
field— the  requisites  for  dry-plate  work,  permitting  of  saucers,  aerated, 
water  bottles,  biscuit  tins,  Sec.,  being  requisitioned,  on  a  pinch,  for  the 
photographer’s  use. 

I  have  not  heard  yet  of  the  results  of  the  employment  of  the 
miniature  camera  in  the  Soudan,  but  was  gratified  to  learn  from  a 
gentleman  invalided  home  from  South  Africa  last  week  that  his 
outfit,  as  described  above,  proved  to  be  practical,  and  of  considerable 
use  to  him  when  with  “Methuen’s  Horse”  in  Sir  Charles  Warren’s 
expedition  to  Bechuanaland.  In  fact,  found  it  preferable  to  a  much 
larger  apparatus  arranged  for  naturalist’s  work  that  he  had  previously 
purchased.  Common  sense  will  soon  suggest  some  simple  method  of 
marking  the  dark  slides  so  that  at  sight  the  expose  1  ones  may  be 
picked  out  from  the  unexposed.  The  size  of  the  dry  plates  used  is  one 


and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  these  enlarge  very  well  to  quarter  plate 
—  This  is  about  the  minimum  for  practical  work,  but  should  Mich 
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extreme  portability  not  be  a  sine  qua  non,  another  good  form  for  a 
portable  camera  is  to  use  a  binocular  field  glass  body— insert  a  pair  of 
photographic  lenses  in  the  places  usually  occupied  by  the  concave  eye 
lenses,  and  the  focussing  screen  in  the  large  end  of  one  body,  and 
mount  for  dark  slide  in  the  other  where  the  objectives  go.  i  his 
permits  of  simultaneously  focussing  and  viewing  the  object,  and  at 
the  right  moment  exposing  the  plate  by  releasing  the  shutter.  .  A 
simple  clip  having  been  devised  to  hold  one  body  and  have  a  vertical 
and  horizontal  motion  with  plug  to  fit  into  the  muzzle  of  ft  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  or  a  screw  to  fix  to  a  gate,  tree,  or  any  wooden  support. 
By  this  means  the  lenses  can  be  focussed  by  the  ordinary  wheel  ad¬ 
justment  used  in  field  and  opera  glasses  which  is  easily  got  at  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  the  clip  and  fittings  being  well  out  of  the  way. 
The  size  of  the  sensitive  plates  can  be  either  one  and  a  half  oi  two 
inches,  according  to  size  binocular  frame  used.  A  simple  focussing 
Mass  can  be  devised  by  utilising  the  cover  of  one  of  the  photographic 
lenses,  by  making  it  like  a  telescope  eyepiece  head,  and  inserting  a 
magnifying  lens  in  the  aperture;  the  length  of  tube  of  co\u  '»„ 
made  sufficiently  long  to  just  focus  the  image  on  the  ground-glass 
The  shutter  for  the  other  lens  could  either  be  the  drop,  oi  of  the 
“  iris  ”  form,  the  lightness  and  rapidity  of  which  make  it  very  suitable 
for  this  style  of  apparatus,  while  the  regulating  spring  allows  of  a 
longer  exposure,  and  for  lengthened  periods  it  can  be  kept  open  as 
long  as  required,  and  closed  by  touching  a  little  knob.  1 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  SPECTROSCOPE.* 
Cantor  Lectures.— II. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  left  off  with  the  use  of  the  slit  in  the  spectro¬ 
scope1,  and  I  showed  you,  I  think,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the1  slit  which  had  the  form  of  a  ring  was  useful,  having  previously 
demonstrated  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  slit  should  be  stiaig  it, 
but  that  it  was  most  convenient  that  it  should  be  so.  I  w  ill  next  deal 
with  the  subject  of  the  prism.  We  know  that  prisms  are  employ^  to 
separate  the  different  coloured  rays,  as  each  colour  ^differently  re¬ 
fracted  as  it  passes  through  the  prism,  and  it  is  this  difference  in  the 
index  of  refraction  between  the  red  ray  and  the  violet  ray  which  givM 
the  amount  of  dispersion  in  forming  the  visible  spectruir i.  Of  comse, 
if  we  °'0  beyond  the  violet,  there  are  invisible  rays,  while  again  below 
th^  red  there  are  also  dark  rays,  which  also  have  their  indices  o 
refraction,  but  I  wish  to  show  you  the  influence  that  the  matmial  o 
the  prism  itself  has  on  the  dispersion  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

I  have  here  a  prism  of  sixty  degrees  built  up  of  six  or  seven  diffeient 
triangles  of  glass  It  is  apparently  homogeneous,  but  when  wc  pass 
liHLthrouMi  it  we  shall  find  that  it  is  anything  but  homogeneous, 
in  other  words,  the  different  portions  are  differently  refractive.  Hie 
different  portions  of  the  prism  are  all  glass,  as  I  have  said,  but  of 

different  densities,  and  the  denser  the  glass,  the T^d^i nUUherc 
fracted,  and  the  greater  dispersion  between  He  led  and  violet  there 
is  [A  slice  of  liMit  was  passed  through  this  built-up  prism,  and  the 
diffetfnt  spectra  thrown  on  the  screen.]  You  will  notice  by  he 
spectra  on  the  screen,  that  the  length  of  the  top  spectrum  betw  een  th 
?ed  and  violet  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  bottom  spectrum. 
The  srlass  which  gives  the  dispersion  to  the  latter  is  much  denser  glass 
than^that  which  gives  it  to  the  former.  Practically  speaking,  there- 
o“™  may  say  the  denser  the  glass  the  greater  refraction,  and  the 
m-eater  dispersion  there  is.  For  most  purposes  in  spectroscopy,  it  is  as 
welhto  Sense  a  glass  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  dispersion.  I  will  now  combine  three  prisms  togethei,  t 
of  a  light  Mass,  and  one  of  a  denser,  and  we  get  a  combination, 
which galthouo-h  the  main  beam  will  pass  straight  on  to  the  screen, 
vet  the  presence  of  dispersion  is  also  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
snectrum  This  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  a  direct  vision  pnsm. 

snectrum  is  given  by  the  differences  of  the  refractive  indices  fo 
each  rav  hi  He  two  kinds  of  glass.  For  some  purposes  this  kind  of 
compound  prism  is  very  useful,  and .  particularly  for  lecture  exp 
merits,  hut,  as  a  rule,  for  photographic  purposes  I  should  not _  reemn 
mp-nd  it  on  account  of  the  internal  reflections  which  take  pL 
between*  the  different  surfaces  of  the  glass,  though  they  are  cemen  J 
together  You  must  recollect,  wherever  there  is  a  difference  m  den  t 
between’  two  media,  in  other  words,  a  difference,  m  the 
indices  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  reflection,  and  those  v 
fltS  ietag  wbteiight,  are  rather  apt  to  fog  the  plate,  and  giv 
vou  false  notions  of  what  you  get  m  the  photograph.  ,, 

y  We  come  now  to  a  much  more  important  point  with  regard  to  t 
spectrum,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  best  material  to  use.  In  ibos 
*  Continued  from  page  521, 
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prisms  which  I  Lave  already  shown  you,  the  material  was  glass. 
Now  glass  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mixture  of  materials,  and  has 
no  definite  chemical  formula ;  hut  when  we  come  to  a  material  which 
has  some  definite  chemical  formula,  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  it  has 
certain  properties  which  are  invaluable  in  certain  forms  of  spectro¬ 
scopy,  more  particularly  when  the  photographic  plate  has  to  be 
brought  into  requisition.  t Quartz  is  an  example  of  this;  it  is  a 
definite  compound  of  silicon  and  oxygen,  and  we  find  that  it  has 
certain  definite  advantages  which  are  not  to  he  found  in  glass  prisms. 
The  dispersion  is  not  quite  so  great  as  it  is  with  glass,  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lets  through  rays  which  are  cut  off  completely  by  glass, 
as  I  hope  to  show  you  on  the  screen.  This  quartz  prism  has  very  well- 
worked  faces,  and  we  will  send  a  beam  of  light  through  it,  and  then 
proceed  to  investigate  its  behaviour.  [Spectrum  thrown  on  screen.] 

I  may  further  say,  in  reference  to  this,  that  the  condenser  in  that 
lamp  is  quartz,  the  lens  is  quartz,  and  the  prism  itself  is  quartz,  so 
that  we  are  dealing  with  nothing  but  quartz.  Now,  the  question 
comes,  is  there  any  advantage  to  photographers  in  using  such  a 
material  as  quartz.  Let  us  first  see  the  extent  of  the  spectrum.  By 
placing  a  card  which  has  been  washed  over  with  quinine  in  the  ultra¬ 
violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  you  are  able  to  see  these  ultra-violet  rays 
glowing  with  a  pale  blue  light,  and  you  will  notice  to  what  a  great 
length  these  rays  reach  beyond  the  ordinary  visible  point  of  the 
spectrum.  Now,  by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  in  front  of  the  slit,  you 
will  see  that  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  is  very  much  shortened ;  in 
other  words,  the  glass  has  absorbed  these  rays.  I  may  repeat  the 
experiment  with  a  card  which  has  been  brushed  over  with  paraffine 
oil,  and  the  same  result  holds  good. 

I  have  here  a  photograph  of  the  electric  arc  taken  in  another 
manner,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  direct  your  attention  presently. 
The  light  in  this  case  has  to  pass  through  no  glass  whatever.  The 
spectrum  was  taken  by  a  diffraction  apparatus;  for  the  top  part  of 
the  spectrum  a  glass  was  interposed  in  front  of  the  slit,  and  we  see 
the  difference  there  is  in  the  spectra,  owing  to  the  use  of  glass  in  one 
case,  and  not  in  the  other.  The  glass  apparently  cuts  off  many  useful 
rays ;  hut  I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  solar  spectrum  taken 
in  the  same'  way,  in  which  there  has  been  a  glass  placed  in  front  of 
the  slit  for  one  spectrum,  and  not  in  the  other.  Both  spectra,  prac¬ 
tically,  reach  the  same  limits.  We  now  can  answer  as  to  whether  it 
would  he  advisable  for  photographers  to  use  quartz  lenses  for  ordinary 
photographic  purposes  or  not.  Recollect  that  every  ray  of  light  you 
saw  fluoresce  on  the  screen  is  useful  for  photographers  when  they  are 
using  a  light  such  as  we  have  in  the  electric  light.  You  will  see,  then, 
from  that,  if  the  electrie  arc  light  was  usually  employed,  all  those 
rays  which  are  cut  off  by  the  glass  could  not  be  utilised  by  them,  and, 
therefore,  there  would  be  so  much  power  wasted.  Now  photographers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  work  with  the  electric  light,  but  with  sunlight;  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  taken  under  similar  conditions, 
glass  practically  cuts  off  none  of  the  ultra-violet  rays ;  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  sun,  or  both,  cuts  off  the  extreme  ultra-violet 
rays  before  the  light  reaches  us.  We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  so  far  as  photographic  work  with  sunlight  is  concerned,  there 
would  he  no  advantage  in  using  a  quartz  lens  over  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  lens.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Claudet  made  an  agate  lens,  which 
he  considered  would  give  him  greater  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
photographic  lens,  simply  because  he  could  utilise  the  ultra-violet 
.rays,  hut  I  think  you  will  see  from  this  there  is  no  advantage  in  using 
such  a  lens.  Remember,  however,  if  you  are  photographing  the 
’  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  or  using  it  for  illuminating  a  sitter, 
there  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  using  quartz.  We  may  use  another 
definite  chemical  compound  in  the  shape  of  Iceland  spar.  I  have  here 
a  very  beautifully  worked  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  which  has  a  definite 
composition  of  calcium  and  carbon,  and  I  dare  say  that  we  shall  reach 
rery  nearly  to  the  same  ray  limit  as  we  did  in  the  quartz  experiment. 
Cceland  spar  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  quartz  and  glass, 
it  was  with  such  a  prism  as  that  that  Dr.  Huggins  took  his  famous 
dar  spectra,  and  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  throw  one  or  two 
)f  these  on  the  screen.  They  are  very  small,  but  the  definition  is  very 
beautiful.  Many  of  the  black  lines  in  these  spectra  indicate,  probably; 
lydrogen.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Dr.  Huggins  has  attained 
my  advantage  in  using  Iceland  spar  instead  of  glass,  for  if  the  ultra- 
•’iolet  stellar  light  is  absorbed,  as  with  sunlight,  no  advantage  would 
>e  gained.  I  may  mention  that  he  gives  the  composition  of  the  stars 
)}r  reference  to  the  spectral  lines  of  well-known  elements. 

One  more  point  is  this:  Would  it  be  advantageous  to  use  a  mirror 
n stead  of  a  lens  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  this,  particu- 
arly  in  spectroscopy,  where  we  have  to  examine  everything  minutely • 
the  material  we  utilise  most  easily  in  the  case  of  a  mirror  is  silver; 
'hat  is  to  say,  we  get  a  glass  mirror,  and  silver  it  on  the  front  surface. 
'OW,  the  question  is,  does  the  silver  reflect  every  ray  in  the  same  way 


that  quartz  would  transmit  it?  Here  I  have  a  photograph  which 
should  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  The  bottom°half  of  the 
spectrum  was  taken  as  reflected  from  a  quartz  surface,  the  top  half  of 
the  spectrum  was  reflected  from  a  silver  surface,  and  you  will  see  that 
at  one  certain  part  of  the  latter  the  rays  are  very  nearly  absent, 
though  beyond  that  again  they  are  present.  Where  those  rays  are 
wanting  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  therefore,"  when 
rising  sunlight,  it  is  no  great  advantage  to  use  a  quartz  reflector  over  a 
silver  reflector.  In  spectroscopy  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  the 
qualities  of  all  the  substances  with  which  you  are  dealing. 

One  question  in  photography  and  in  spectroscopy  is,  what  width  of 
slit  you  would  use — what  slice  of  light  would  you  allow  to  pass 
through  ?  Here  let  me  give  you  a  demonstration.  In  the  centre  of 
this  black  disc  there  is  a  fine  view  of  light,  and  there  is  a  micrometer 
screw  by  which  we  can  tell  how  many  thousandths  of  an  inch  wide  it 
is.  As  a  rule,  about  one  six-hundredth  of  an  inch  is  the  dimension 
used  for  ordinary  work. 

I  have  been  referring  to  the  photographs  to  two  spectra  on  the 
same  plate,  and  I  must  show  you  how  it  is  managed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adjunct  to  the  slit,  and  that  is  a 
shutter,  which  is  able  to  cut  off  half  the  slit  at  one  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  leave  that  part  open  and  close  the  other  half  already  used.  By 
this  means  we  can  get  one  spectrum  adjacent  to  another.  In  compar¬ 
ing  spectra  of  different  metals  with  each  other,  we  are  able  to  tell 
whether  we  have  any  two  lines  coincident  one  with  the  other. 

Photographic  spectroscopy  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  when 
you  know  how  to  do  it,  but  it  requires  a  deal  of  patience  to  learn 
every  dodge.  As  a  rule,  a  photographer  is  a  patient  man;  indeed, 
there  ought  to  be  no  class  of  men  who  have  more  patience  than  photo¬ 
graphers;  hence  spectroscopy  should  not  he  difficult  to  them. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  very  useful  in  the 
spectroscope.  It  is  an  apparatus  by  which  you  can  take  a  great  many 
spectra  on  one  plate.  I  need  not  enter  into  its  details,  it  is  simply  a 
dark  slide,  which  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion  can  be  raised,  so  that 
the  plate  gives  a  fresh  surface  at  each  exposure.  The  only  light 
accessible  to  the  plate  comes  through  an  opening  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  cut  longitudinally  in  the  shade.  By  this 
method  we  can  get  about  sixteen  different  spectra  of  different  materials 
on  the  same  plate. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  also  useful  iu  investi¬ 
gations  with  photography.  It  is  a  slide  in  which  you  can  expose 
plates  in  different  gases  or  liquids;  that  is  to  say  in  water,  in  alcohol, 
in  nitrogen,  and  so  on.  It  is  essentially  a  glass  cell  which  slips  into  a 
dark  slide  especially  adapted  for  it;  on  the  top  there  is  an  air-tight 
junction  which  is  screwed  down,  and  there  are  two  little  tubes 
through  which  you  can  fill  the  cell  with  gas  or  water,  or  whatever 
other  material  you  wish  to  use.  This  is  very  useful  iu  investigating 
the  behaviour  of  different  sensitive  salts  under  different  conditions  of 
moisture,  pressure,  &c.  This  cell  has  been  used  in  a  great  many 
hundred  experiments,  and  I  hope  it  will  he  used  in  a  great  many  more. 
Those  who  are  going  in  for  spectroscopy  should  not  be  without  such 
an  apparatus  as  this,  for  I  do  not  believe  much  real  investigation  can 
be  done  without  something  of  the  kind.  The  sensitive  salt  of  silver 
acts  differently  when  isolated  from  its  atmospheric  surroundings,  and 
the  only  way  to  ascertain  how  it  does  so  is  to  expose  it  with  other 
surroundings,  and  to  differentiate  the  results  one  from  another. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  vacuum ;  you  cannot  say  you 
expose  a  plate  in  vacuo,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  say  you  have  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  the  different  media  in  which  you  expose  a  plate,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  true  result  which  would  happen  supposing  you 
could  expose  the  plate  in  vacuo. 

You  saw  last  time  how  you  could  recombine  a  spectrum  by  mean- 
of  a  lens,  to  form  white  light. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  deveh  pc  a 
plate  in  white  light.  I  expose  a  plate  behind  a  negative  to  the  electric 
light,  and  in  the  cell  which  is  placed  in  the  patch  of  white  light  is 
some  developing  solution  (which  is  quite  colourless).  The  plate  is 
dipped  into  it.  The  image  comes  out  into  it,  although  exp  sed  to 
white  light,  without  fog,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  impossibility. 

I  have  another  plate  placed  behind  the  same  negative.  I  expose  half 
of  that  plate  for  half  a  minute  to  the  white  light  on  the  screen,  and 
the  other  half  to  apparent  darkness,  but  in  the  same  position  on  the 
screen,  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  plate  on  development  shows  that 
the  half  which  was  exposed  to  what  was  presumably  white  light  givi  s 
no  image,  while  the  half  exposed  in  the  dark  shows  a  perfect  picture. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  guessed  my  trick,  for  it  is  merely  a  trick, 
hut  for  those  who  have  not,  I  will  show  you  how  it  is  done.  It  is 
perfectly  easy,  by  mixing  two  elements  of  light  of  different  refrangi- 
bility,  to  produce  a  colour  which,  at  all  events,  to  our  eyes  is  a  while 
light.  But  you  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  wherever  you  can 
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see  white  lio-ht  you  can  photograph  with  it,  because  it  L  quite  P°‘Vb?® 
vou  may  no°t.  It  is  only  a  trick,  but  some  of  these  tricks  bear  fruit 
a  very  practical  manner!  I  will  re-form  white  light- again,  anc  a 
examine  it  by  means  of  the  colour-chart  I  showed  you  last  hme. ■  lou 
will  see  that  when  the  red  is  placed  m  the  white  light  tiei  b  ‘ 
ness — no  colour  whatever— the  yellow  looks  bright  as  does  the  b  , 
all  the  other  colours  are  gone  except  some  few  which  a  _  ‘ 

script  colour.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this,  we  have  simply  a  combina 
lion  of  yellow  and  blue,  which  gives  "8  the  appear^  ot  white  li^ht. 
[The  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  shown  to  be  comm g  th ^h  tv  °  8 
placed  at  the  focussing  screen  of  the  cameia].  I  be  <  Hi 

of  actina-  on  the  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver,  neither  has  the  jellov  , 
sulci, ^heref  ore,  the  white  light  which  is  made  >>y ““or,  of 
those  two  colours  is  powerless  to  act  on  films  made  of  atch  materials 
as  tluwe  We  can  also  produce  a  white  light,  practically ,  b}  a  led  a 
g^een,  and  if  w;  examine  this  (which  is  a  very  good  imitation  of jhite 
iio-ht)  in  the  same  way,  you  will  not  see  the  whole  s< lies  ^  ’ 

the  colour-chart  any  better  than  you  did  before.  I  he  red  comes  out 
perfectly,  but  the  blue  is  no  longer  visible ;  the  blue  becorn. bs  g  e  , 
and  the  violet  becomes  red;  the  yellow  is  also  not  mten^.  " 

because  we  have  only  two  colours  present,  namely, Al  e ■  ^ 

o-rcen  The  apparent  darkness  to  which  we  exposed  the  one-halt  o 
the  plate  was  in  reality  the  dark  ultra-violet  light,  and  I  need  say  no 

more  regarding  that.  .  f  ,  •> 

I  told  you  last  time  that  this  was  a  very  interesting  w  ay  of  o  3 
ing  the  spectrum.  You  see  how,  by  combining  two  lights  togethei 
vou  may  have  a  light  which  is  perfectly  safe  for  certain  salts  of 
silver.  On  the  screen  is  the  spectrum  taken  on  the  thiee  oulinai) 
salts  of  silver— chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide.  The  iodide  stops  exactly 
at  the  violet.  Below  that  light  we  have  no  action  whatever,  and  we, 
therefore,  may  expose  an  iodide  plate  with  impunity  to  any  rays  below 
the  violet.  A  bromide  plate,  you  see,  is  sensitive  down  a&  fai  as  the 
yellow,  and  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  develope  a  bromide 
plate  in  such  a  light  as  I  showed  you  just  now,  whereas  iodide  is  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  being  developed  in  such  white  light ;  the  chloiide 
ao-ain  stopped  very  nearly  with  the  limits  of  violet,  so  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  develope  a  chloride  plate  in  such  a  light. 

[The  lecturer  concluded  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  diffraction 
L  ,  -i  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

spectrum.] 

- - — $■ - 

A  BAPERETTE  ON  THINGS -IN  GENERAL. 

[A  communication  to  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association.] 

Or  it  wortliv  Secretary  has  projected  a  new  word  to  suit  a  want, 
viz  “  Paperettes,”  which  I  think  a  very  happy  idea,  inasmuch  as 
main-  a  retiring  student  of  our  art-science  has,  in  the  course  oi  his 
experience,  discovered  some  happy  and  convenient  plan  which  may  lie 
good  enough  for  a  paragraph  or  two  of  waiting,  hut  to  elaborate  into 
a  paper  for  the  evening  would  he  more  than  he  vomd  like  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  hence  a  valuable  field  of  little  developments  would  be 
lost,  not  only  to  the  progress  of  the  Society  hut  also  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  in  general. 

Another  revolution  in  our  art  is  at  hand  and  will  completely  alter, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  amateur  is  concerned,  the  material  on  which  we 
work  and  the  impedimenta  will  he  reduced  to  the  lightness  of  a  lady  s 
reticule  ;  1  allude  to  paper  as  a  support  for  the  negative.  1  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  happy  days  of  the  wax-paper  process  with 
its  fine  delineation,  its  extreme  probability ;  for  a  small  portfolio 
would  hold  fifty  or  sixty  negatives  and  he  less  in  weight  than  a  dozen 
sensitive  plates.  No  need  of  going  downi  on  your  knees  to  a  foreign 
Custom-house  official  ruthlessly  about  to  open  your  boxes  of  sensitive 
plates  !  Lady  artists  would  marvellously  increase  in  number,  and  no 
porters  would  he  required.  What  a  gentlemanly  style  we  would 
exhibit !  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye,  during  the  course  of  tins  de¬ 
lightful  summer,  the  perspiring  efforts  of  large-sized  cameras,  students 
l"i„c  their  little  opportunities  of  calm  reflection  to  survey  the  best 
artistic  point  of  the  landscape.  This  movement  is  not  novel,  hut  we 
now  wait  with  tolerable  certainty  for  the  perfection  of  tins  long- 
wished-for  “  paper  ”  era. 

As  President  of  this  Society,  I  must  press  upon  the  members  the 
necessity  of  contributing  to  the  album,  and  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  as  many  local  views  as  possible,  as  tune  will 
make  them  of  great  historic  value.  I  must  also  urge  upon  young 
members  the  advantages  of  joining  the  workers  in  the  trips  into  the 
country  as  (he  best  means  of  practically  learning  the  rudiments  of  our 

art-science.  .  .  , 

'flie  platinot vpe  process  gives  a  maximum  of  permanency  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  labour  in  producing  qualities  of  the  highest 
importance  if  we  want  to  write  our  names  in  the  sands  of  photo¬ 
graphic  progress — with  this  new  phase  of  our  art  I  have  alluded  to. 


New,  cheap,  and  suitable  cameras  will  make  their  appearance,  and 
every  member  will  have  the  opportunity  of  working,  instead  of  l*u* 
a  mere  patron  and  admirer  of  our  truth- pi oducin0  lefltc  ions  of 

nature’s  magic  beauties.  .  . „  i  .1 

My  time,  as  President  of  this  Society,  is  rapidly  drawing  t<»  a  d>se 
and  I  want  to  vitalise  its  youth  to  the  vigour  of  earnest  and  umted 
action  and  obtain— as  Goethe  said—  more  light,  moie  hg  jt  o  t  lie 
vista  of  scientific  research. 


ONE  OR  TWO  OUT-OF-TIIE-WAY  PLACES  IN  WAL1 

[A  communication  to  tlic  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association.] 

Out-of-the-way  places  have  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  amateur 
photographer-well-known  beauty  spots  might  enable  him  to  expose 
more  plates  in  a  given  time-for  by  studying  the  shop  windows  a 
the  neighbourhood  he  would  he  able  to  judgy.  where  the  best  we*, 
could  he  obtained,  and  therefore  save  himself  time  and  tiou  dc  >  it, 
alas!  the  heart  of  man  in  every  age  cues  out  for  something  new— 
and  the  photographer  in  search  of  the  picturesque  is  not  an  exception^ 
to  the  rule.  He  has  an  aversion  to  the  “  Carnarvon  (  astle  Horn  the 
Ferry”  sort  of  views,  he  is  hardly  thankful  for  the  information  that 
“it  is  generally  taken  from  there,”  and  it  only  increases  Ins  disgust  to 
find  after  trying  to  get  some  better  view,  or  at  anv  iato  a  more 
original  one,  to  find  that  the  spot  indicated  is  the  best 

Oemmaes,  one  of  the  “  out-of-the-way  places  I .  want  t. o  tell  you 
about,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  being  “  well  trodden  ground 
-for  it  is  undoubtedly  “  out-of-the-way'  -being  four  miles  f  om  the 
nearest  railway  station,  Amlwch,  Anglesey.  If,  however,  the  spirit 
should  move  any  of  our  members  to  go  that  way,  the\  would  find 
the  walk  a  pleasant  one,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  camera  happens 
to  he  “  one  of  the  lightest  made.”  Cars,  however,  are  easily  obtained, 
and  the  charge  is  very  moderate.  At  tVmmacs  the  photog-agflf 
will  find  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  he  w  ill  hnd  it  to  be  I 
Genuine  specimen  of  a  village  by  the  sea,  with  an  “odour  of  brine 
from  the  ocean”  sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  average  townsman— w  hile, 
as  regards  work  for  the  camera,  the  photographer  will  find  seascapes 
of  all  kinds— glorious  instantaneous  views  of  the  sea  dashing  again - 
the  rocks,  tumble-down  old  huts,  with  here  and  there  an  old-fashioned 
cottage  nestling  amongst  the  rocks  with  the  sea  occasionally  coming 
in”  L  a  glorious  foreground,  while  picturesque  boats  and  smacks, 
with  the  attendant  fisherfolk,  abound.  Cemmaes  will  probably  ™e 
into  a  “  fashionable  watering  place  at  some  future  day  ,  hut,  t  .  K 
heaven,  the  promenade  brass  hand  and  nigger  minstrels  are  as  jet 
th?n.s  of  the  future,  and  the  villagers  still  retain  their  kindness  of 
heart  and  generous  disposition,  and  they  have  not  learnt  to  cl  aiBe 
the  exorbitant  prices  made  at  some  less  favoured,  though  more 

ficquented,  pH^omewhat  village>  but  not  in  my  opinion  any¬ 

thing  like  so  picturesque,  is  within  easy  distance  ;  several  plates  could 
be  exposed  there  without  much  difficulty  m  finding  the  subjects.  T he 
light  at  these  places  is  very  actinic,  from  three  to  four  seconds  at  14 

on  the  ordinary  plates  in  sunshine,  is  sufficient. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlwch  there  are  seveial  little  ulla0e 
iS  in  broken  bits-old-fashioned  churches  and lerfUpj 
Llanelian  Church,  about  four  miles  from  Amlwch,  is  well  woithy  o 

a  I* pass  round  two  views  taken  at  a  placed  called  City  Hfias, 
also  about  four  miles  from  Amlwch,  they  were  taken  on  accoi 
personal  associations  with  the  place ;  hut  they  will  enable  you  to  see  the 
sundry  pretty  pictures  could  he  found  there.  ,  -fll 

Rewharf  Bay  is  another  picturesque  place,  with  rocks  entwined 
ivy,  and  taking  occasionally  the  shape  of  castles  and  other  grotesque 

f°The  next  “  out-of-the-way  place  ”  I  shall  speak  about,  is  in  Henbigh 
shire,  but  before  leaving  Anglesey,  I  should  like  to  again  men  ho  ^ 
kindness  they  show  to  strangers.  If  you  call  at  a  farm  and  a A 
drink,  a  glass  of  splendid  milk  and  a  plate  of  bread  and  buttei  wi 
forthcoming  and  if  you  should  he  tramping  your  weary  way 
some  oSe’roads,  if  a  car  or  cart  passes  you  will  almost 
rtroffered  a  “  lift,”  and  that  without  expecting  more  than  thank  j  ou. 
If  any  here  should  he  going  there,  don’t  forget  to  have  some  Anglesey 
pancakes,  the  “  Anglesey  welcome  ”  they  are  the  next  best  thing 

t0  Bontuchel  \*High  Bridge)  near  Ruthin,  in  Denbighshire,  I  can 
recommend  as  another  good  place  for  photo-rapine  woik,  to  D 
to  Bontuchel,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  down  at  Rhewl  a  stationtwo  a 
a  half  miles  from  Ruthin  on  the  Ruthin  and  Denbigh  l  line  t  d  • 
tance  from  Rhewl  to  Bontuchel  is  about  three  miks-^e _^hol 
journey  being  alongside  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  nvei .  Rout 
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is  the  resort  of  several  artists  and  photographers,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  called  new  ground ;  still  I  think  many  as  pretty  a  bit  as  at 
Bettws-y-coed  can  be  found,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  choice,  and  the  photographer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  there  is  a  chance  of  his  having  obtained  an  original 
picture,  whereas  at  Bettws  such  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Any  of  our 
members  could  spend  a*  pleasant  day  in  Ruthin  itself,  there  are 
some  very  nice  ruins  to  be  had — old-fashioned  houses,  &c.,  and  a  walk 
across  country  from  Ruthin  to  Cerrig-y-Druidion — would  yield  a  large 
number  of  lovely  pictures.  My  own  pictures  of  Bontuchel  scenery  are 
over  exposed.  When  I  was  there  it  was  my  first  experience  of  that 
kind  of  photographic  work  ;  since  then  I  have  taken  somewhat  similar 
views,  and  would  suggest  about  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  on  a  rapid  plate, 
at  A  good  bright  light — not  sunshine.  J.  Matt  dice  Jones. 

- ♦ . . . 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  July  14th,  1885. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  was  convened  this  morning  in  the  Arsenal  building  at  ten 
o’clock,  but  there  being  no  quorum  present,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  three-  o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  IT.  McMichael. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive,  next  made 
his  report  as  follows  : — 

A  few  years  ago  a  fellow  member  of  our  craft  made  a  call  upon  a 
few  stalwart  photographers  soliciting  aid  as  a  guarantee  fund  to  help 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  place  to  convene.  The  call  for  the  meeting 
followed,  and  the  ready  response  if  met  was  the  occasion  for  launching 
upon  the  sea  of  life  a  little  bark  known  to  the  world  as  “  The  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  America.” 

In  the  period  since,  the  cruise  of  this  craft  has  been  an  eventful 
one.  With  adverse  winds  she  first  drifted  East.  Then  with  a  pros¬ 
perous  tide  West.  Again  South.  And  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  her 
pilgrimage  she  casts  anchor  near  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara,  registered 
as  a  full-fledged  ship.  The  voyage  of  our  craft  has  not  been  all  smiles 
and  sunshine,  she  has  had  to  breast  the  winds  of  jealousjq  and  avoid 
the  shoals  of  cupidity,  and  round  the  bars  of  impotency  to  get  here. 
But  as  she  drops  anchor  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Buffalo  she  is  free 
from  debt  and  freighted  with  a  rich  cargo. 

The  number  of  members  attending  the  last  three  Conventions  have 
not  varied  materially.  There  are  many  strange  faces  to  be  met  at 
each  new  place  of  meeting,  but  there  are  a  corresponding  number  who 
remain  away  on  account  of  the  change  in  location.  Each  separate 
town  at  which  the  Conventions  are  held  appears  to  be  the  nucleus  for 
a  certain  surrounding  territory  whose  resident  members  seldom  venture 
without  the  pale  of  its  limits. 

Thus  we  are  continually  adding  new  names  in  one  State,  who  from 
lack  of  attendance  drop  from  the  list  in  another.  To  avoid  this  and 
keep  up  the  prompt  payment  of  the  annual  two  dollar  dues,  the  new 
membership  fees  were  raised  to  five  dollars. 

There  are  a  few  “  old  war  horses”  in  the  profession  Avhose  presence 
can  always  be  counted  upon.  Year  after  year  rolls  on  and  age 
leaves  its  mar  upon  the  veteran,  yet  the  distance  is  never  too  long, 
or  the  obstacle  too  great  to  prevent  his  annual  appearance.  And 
right  here  I  would  say,  I  do  not  think  any  professional  photographer 
can  afford  to  stay  away  from  these  gatherings,  for  while  the  old  in 
years  renew  old  time  memories,  the  young  can  but  glean  new  ideas 
to  advance  their  personal  interests,  and  fresh  hopes  for  an  upward 
career. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  as  I  look  upon  the  happy  faces  of  the 
respectable  assemblage  before  me  I  can  but  repeat,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  your  deliberations  here  ay  ill  result  in  keeping  them  so. 

This  Avas  folloAAred  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress 
of  Photography  [see  page  501]. 

After  a  brief  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  Avas  called 
upon  to  read  his  paper  on  The  Dignity  of  the  Photograghic  Art 
[see  page  502]. 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  deterioration  of  gela¬ 
tine  plates. 

Mr.  Tnglis  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  he  kneAV  nothing  more 
of  the  subject  than  that  there  were  some  plates  that  do  not  deteriorate 
and  others  that  do. 

Mr.  Cramer  said,  as  far  as  the  deterioration  of  the  plates  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  belieATed  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  plates  made 
by  different  persons.  For  example,  those  made  with  free  ammonia, 
and  extremely  rapid  plates  will  not  keep  as  long  as  those  less  rapid. 
The  President  has  mentioned  the  separators  as  being  the  cause  of  the 


deterioration.  He  thought  that  it  is  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
cause  of  producing  a  fog,  which  appears  first  at  the  edges  of  the  plates 
and  then  extends  to  the  interior.  It  had  been  his  aim  to  find  out  the 
most  suitable  material  for  separating  plates,  and  so  far  he  had  not 
found  anything  better  than  straAvboard,  Avhich  is  as  free  from 
chemicals  as  possible — the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  &c.  The  President 
had  said  that  he  wanted  to  know,  if  he  Avas  to  carry  his  plates  to 
California,  to  use  them  in  the  course  of  six  years  afterwards,  Avhether 
he  could  depend  upon  his  plate.  He  (Mr.  Cramer)  would  say  for  him¬ 
self  that  he  thought  that  Avas  rather  asking  too  much,  as  he  did  not 
knoAv  of  any  instance  where  the  plates  had  been  kept  for  six  years. 
He  had  kept  plates  for  a  year,  and  they  AArere  as  good  as  when  they 
were  first  made ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  plates  when  first 
made  as  to  their  sensitiveness.  As  he  stated  in  the  first  place,  if  you 
have  an  excess  of  ammonia  you  Avill  not  be  able  to  keep  the  plates  as 
long  as  if  the  contrary  Avas  the  case.  As  to  the  second  question,  the 
deterioration  of  the  negatives,  he  claimed  that  Avhen  a  dry  plate 
negative  is  properly  treated  and  washed  it  is  not  as  liable  to  change 
as  a  plate  of  the  old  style — a  collodion  negative.  If  you  Avere  to 
see  lioAv  carelessly  a  great  many  Avork,  if  you  Avere  to  look  at 
their  shoAV-cases,  faded  pictures  Avhich  suffer  by  the  jaundice, 
you  Avould  not  wonder  if  you  found  that  their  negatives  did  not 
remain  unchanged.  He  had  wondered  many  times  Avhen  visiting 
galleries  in  some  places  how  insufficiently  a  good  many  are 
prepared.  For  instance,  the  room  is  very  small,  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  turn  around  in  it,  and  they  have  no  supply  of  water, 
no  selection  of  dishes,  and  it  is  a  Avonderful  thing  Iioav  they  can 
work  in  such  places  at  all ;  but  it  is  no  Avonder  why  their  plates 
should  fade.  The  dry-plate  negative  should  be  washed  as  carefully  as 
a  print.  It  should  be  Avell  fixed  in  fresh  hypo,  Avhich  should  not  be 
used  too  long,  and  it  should  be  left  in  it  a  sufficient  time,  and  after- 
Avards  should  be  well  Avashed  in  a  current  of  water,  and  if  treated  in 
that  Avay  it  would  keep  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Inglis  said  since  the  discussion  had  been  opened,  I  have  a  little 
more  to  say.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  last  speaker  that  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  is  a  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  dry-plate.  It  is  not 
so.  In  Scotland  they  say  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
of  it.  In  this  case  the  contrary  is  alleged,  but  I  can  proA'e  that  is  not 
so.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  in  the  order  that  the  plate  Avas 
made  with  regard  to  the  ammonia,  as  was  also  stated.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  not  so,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  will  tell  you  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  far  as  that  part  of  it  goes.  "When  first  I  began  making 
plates,  I  Avas  very  much  like  the  photographers  that  Mr.  Cramer  has 
spoken  about,  having  a  small  place,  and  not  very  many  conveniences 
around,  and  therefore  did  not  finish  the  thing  as  it  ought  to  be.  I 
well  remember  plates  that  were  exceedingly  good  in  their  way,  or  m 
every  requisite  to  make  a  good  plate  for  a  negative,  becoming  in  a 
ATery  short  time  worthless.  They  Avere  full  of  spots,  and  many  other 
miserable  things  that  no  photographer  likes  any  more  thau  I  do. 
This  was  not  brought  about  by  any  different  way  in  the  making  of  the 
emulsions  from  Avhat  it  is  made  today.  The  plates  I  make  today  aaTH 
last  ATery  AArell,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  might  take 
them  from  here  to  California,  and  come  back  six  years  afterwards 
and  make  good  Avork  out  of  them.  He  can  try  it  if  he  likes.  So  mu  h  for 
what  it  does  not  do,  as  to  what  it  does  do  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you, 
inasmuch  as  I  do  not  knoAAr  myself ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  t'.iis 
thing  does  not  deteriorate  the  plates — the  Avay  that  they  are  made.  It 
is  a  singular  business,  a  very  peculiar  business,  this  photography,  as  to 
the  old  wet  process  in  which  I  began,  and  it  is  not  less  singular  and 
strange  in  the  dry  process  in  which  I  am  noAv  engaged.  Everything 
seems  to  go  by  opposites.  I  Avas  astonished  last  Avinter  Avhen  I  saAv  in 
the  English  Year-Book  an  article  telling  us  Iioav  to  obtain  a  soft 
negative,  and  Iioav  to  obtain  strong  ones.  Noav  this  was  just  as  opposite 
as  the  North  is  from  the  South  to  the  way  by  which  i  would  obtain 
these  two  things.  Now,  though  I  have  said  a  little  in  opposition  to.  what 
Mr.  Cramer  has  observed,  I  will  not  hint  that  what  he  has  said  i>  not 
correct,  folloAA'ed  on  a  certain  line.  AYhat  I  do  say  I  repeat  with  all  the 
emphasis  that  I  can,  that  it  is  not  because  of  the  extra  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate  that  it  deteriorates.  For  the  fact  is  that  I  have  made  plates  of 
the  A  ery  highest  order  of  sensitiveness  which  have  not  deteriorated,  but 
the  very  opposite,  they  luwe  become  even  more  sensitAe  than  othei’Avise. 
That  is  the  proof  I  have  to  bring  fonvard  that  extra  sensitiveness  does 
not  cause  deterioration.  The  plates  made  under  different  conditions 
are  more  sensitive  than  others,  and  might  deteriorate  ;  but  then  there 
has  been  something  very  necessary  for  the  completion  of  that  plate  to 
make  it  a  first-class  one  at  the  beginning.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
negatives.  This  morning  I  heard  a  gentleman  at  my  side  say  that  he 
AA'as  afraid  that  he  would  have  to  gAe  them  up  altogether,  inasmuch 
as  AA'hen  he  came  to  print  duplicates  from  these  negatAes,  he  could 
never  get  a  good  plate  ag'aiu.  Noav,  this  I  say  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
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plate.  The  fault  may  arise  entirety  from  another  cause.  The  proof  I 
have  for  that  is  from  a  friend  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  who 
has  been  using  dry  plates  for  three  years.  Not  more  than  two  months 
ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  find  that  the  negatives,  after  going  back  with  them  a  year 
or  more,  were  hard  or  yellow,  or  something  of  this  kind,  because  this 
is  the  sort  of  communication  that  dry-plate  makers  hear  a  good  deal 
of.  He  said  that  at  least  three  or  four  years  ago  he  made  some  plates, 
and  that  he  used  them  lately,  and  that  they  were  just  as  good  as  the 
day  he  made  them.  Now,  if  this  is  so  in  this  case,  why  should  it  not 
be  so  in  a  hundred  other  cases,  provided  they  are  used  under  like 
conditions  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  t lie  negatives  should  be  kept  in 
running  water,  but,  as  Mr.  Cramer  has  said,  plates  should  be  washed 
just  about  in  the  same  manner  that  prints  are.  The  film  being  so 
very  different  from  the  collodion  film  of  the  wet  process — the  film  of 
gelatine,  being  more  like  a  sponge,  requires  to  be  soaked  out.  We 
cannot  squeeze  it  out  as  we  could  the  paper  prints,  or  squeeze  water 
out  of  a  rag.  If  we  could  do  that  we  could  squeeze  it  out  at  once,  as 
we  would  squeeze  the  water  out  of  a  sponge,  and  then  the  thing 
would  be  clean  from  all  that  would  deteriorate  it  afterwaids.  Since 
we  cannot  do  that  we  can  only  do  that  which  will  be  proper,  that  is 
to  soak  it  out.  If  this  is  done,  I  think  the  negatives  will  keep  just  as 
long  as  the  collodion  negatives.  Now  I  think  that  I  have  said  about 
all  that  I  liace  to  say.  If  some  one  will  tell  me  something  that  I  do 
not  know,  or  if  they  tell  me  something  which  I  think  is  contrary  to 
the  case  in  hand,  I  will  speak  again. 

Mr.  Cramer  wished  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  had  been  already 
said.  When  he  said  that  a  very  sensitive  plate  was  more  apt  to 
deteriorate  than  a  less  sensitive  one,  Mr.  Inglis  did  not  seem  to  concede 
that,  but  be  said  himself  that  the  plate  gains  in  rapidity  by  age.  The 
speaker  thought  that  this  was  the  very  first  step  towards  deterioration 
of  the  plate,  and  that  the  plate  gets  finally  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot 
be  developed  in  any  light,  even  the  ruby  light,  without  fogging.  lie 
had  found  that  the  more  sensitive  the  plates  are,  the  more  sensitive 
they  are  to  all  other  influences,  either  by  long  keeping,  or  by  the 
separators,  or  by  anything  else,  a  slow  plate  may  not  be  injured  by 
chemicals  contained  in  the  paper  which  forms  the  separator  ;  while 
very  sensitive  plates  will  show  the  marks  very  soon.  Then,  as  far  as 
the  keeping  quality  is  concerned — that  is,  keeping  them  for  six  years 
— he  did  not  wish  to  vouch  for  anything  that  he  had  not  tried.  After 
six  years  lie  might  be  able  to  say  that  plates  will  keep  that  length  of 
time. 

After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject  of  washing 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  pyro  and  ferrous  oxalate  as  developers, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned,  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder  being  postponed 
until  next  day. 


The  second  day's  meeting  was  held  at  ten  a.m.,  when,  after  some 
formal  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Ryder  read  his  paper, 
How  t<>  see  [see  page  503],  after  which  a  discussion  on  lighting  the 
dark  room  was  raised,  but  elicted  nothing  of  a  novel  character;  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  first  business  at  the  third  meeting  was  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hurd  on  Photographic  Portraits  versus  Camera  Pic¬ 
tures  [see  page  504],  after  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
nominations  was  read. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  next  read  a  paper  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
on  Scientific  Development,  [see  page  507],  the  discussion  on  which 
was  postponed  to  a  special  evening  session. 

The  next  business  was  the  taking  of  the  ballot  for  the  best  collection 
of  photographs  in  t he  exhibition,  the  result  falling  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ryder,  of  ( ’leveland,  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Ryder  was  called  to  the 
platform  and  the  medal  presented  to  him  bv  the  President.  In 
responding  Mr.  Ryder  said :  I  came  here  with  a  little  exhibit  of 
pictures  without  any  idea  of  taking  or  attracting  more  than  common 
notice.  I  have  been  made  a  little  proud  by  the  many  comments  that 
have  been  made  favourable  to  it,  and  now,  by  the  act  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  voting  me  so  fine  a  majority,  it  makes  me  indeed  happy. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  my  paper  yesterday  there  might  have  been  the 
impression  that  I  was  working  the  camera ;  but  I  have  not  engineered 
the  camera  for  a  good  many  years.  All  the  credit  that  I  have  got 
here  lxdongs  to  the  people  in  my  house.  I  desire  to  make  that  remark. 
I  thank  you  all  very  much  and  I  wish  you  were  all  as  happy  as  I  am 
th  is  morning. 

Mr.  J.  '1  raill  Taylor  next  read  a  paper  on  Defects  Incident  to  the 
Const  ruction  and  Use  of  Papid  Combination  Lenses  [see  page  506], 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  II.  Potter  read  a  paper  on  The 


Handling  and  Development  of  Drg  Plates  [see  page  505],  and  this  was 
folio-wed  by  another  by  Mr.  AV.  M.  Ashman,  of  London,  On  a  Portable 
Support  for  Washing  Gelatine  Plates  [see  page  508],  after  which  the 
Question-Box  was  opened,  and  the  following  questions  were  discussed:— 

“  If  sun  comes  in  the  gallery  skylight,  what  kind  of  curtains  do  you 
recommend,  blue  or  white  cotton,  or  either?’’ — Mr.  G.  II.  Croughton: 
I  should  answer  that  question  in  the  words  of  the  Irishman,  “  nay- 
ther.”  The  best  thing  to  use  under  a  skylight,  in  my  experience,  where 
the  sun  comes  in  is  what  is  called  onion  skin  paper.  It  will  keep  the 
sun  out,  and  at  the  same  time  answers  all  purposes.-  A  member  in¬ 
quired  whether  this  paper  would  gather  the  dust,  and  in  that  way 
form  an  obstruction  to  the  light. — Mr.  Croughton:  It  gathers  the  dust, 
but  it  is  easily  shaken  off. 

“  Should  pyro  be  used  after  it  turns  dark  for  developing,  and  wh  it 
is  the  best  preservative  to  keep  it  clear  in  stock  solution?'’ — Mr.  Inglis; 
Sulphurous  acid  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  to  keep  it.  Not  sulphuric 
acid,  but  sulphurous. — Mr.  Gentile  :  I  think  the  solution  is  to  be  us  ■  1 
in  the  proper  way,  and  as  soon  as  it  turns  muddy  it  can  be  attende  l 
to.  As  long  as  it  keeps  clear  the  developer  is  good  for  many  plates; 
far  better  than  a  newly-made-up  developer. 

“  How  to  prevent  tear-drops?” — Mr.  Inglis:  What  on? — The  Pre¬ 
sident  :  It  does  not  say. — Mr.  Taylor:  If  on  the  faces  of  photographers, 
make  a  rise  in  the  prices. — Mr.  Inglis :  There  are  tear-drops  which 
come  in  different  ways.  The  reason  why  I  asked  the  question  I  did 
is  that  we  may  not  know  what  kind  of  tear-drops  are  referred  to.  1 
sent  some  plates  to  a  party  in  Philadelphia  who  objected  to  using  them 
any  further  because  there  were  tear-drops  upon  them  when  they  were 
drying.  I  suppose  that  the  party  who  asked  this  question  referred  to 
the  tear-drops  on  silver  paper ;  but,  you  see,  the  tear-drops  could  come 
in  with  the  gelatine  plate,  as  well  as  with  the  albumenised  paper— the 
silver  paper.  Now,  I  will  answer  both  questions,  both  for  the  dry 
plate  and  for  the  paper.  Wipe  the  dry  plate  off  with  a  squeegee,  just 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  water,  and  that  will  remove  the  tear¬ 
drops,  if  you  happen  to  get  any.  That  is  the  best  way  to  cure  it. 
Stick  it  back  again  into  the  water,  so  it  don’t  come  on.  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  albumenised  paper  and  the  silver  paper  spoken  of,  after  it  is 
taken  off  the  silvering  there  will  be  no  tear  marks,  and  the  paper  will 
be  better  for  it. 

“  What  is  the  best  and  cleanest  developer  for  dry  plates  that  will 
not  soil  the  hands?” — Mr.  Inglis  :  One  containing  salicylic  acid. 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  collecting  bad  accounts?” — One 
member  suggested  to  rub  them  out,  and  another  to  put  them  to 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.  The  President  replied  that  he  got 
his  money  in  advance,  and  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  the  money 
in  advance,  if  possible.  —  Mr.  Inglis  thought  it  was  a  splendid 
custom  to  get  the  money  in  advance.  This  plan  would  place  the 
photographers  on  a  level  with  dealers  and  manufacturers.  —  The 
President :  Parties  frequently  come  to  me  and  say  they  do  not 
pajr  in  advance.  I  soon  convince  them  that  they  do  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  ask  them  if  they  ever  ride  in  the  steam  cars?  I  ask  them 
if  they  do  not  pay  for  their  ticket  before  they  get  on  board  the 
train.  I  then  ask  them  if  they  go  to  the  theatre,  and  if  they  don’t 
have  to  pay  before  they  go  in  ?  So  I  prove  to  them  that  they  do  pay 
in  advance. — Mr.  Gentile  stated  that  the  newspapers  generally  got 
their  pay  in  advance,  but  not  always. — A  member  stated  that  one  of 
his  worst  customers  was  a  preacher.  The  President  thought  that 
the  preacher  could  pay  as  well  as  others,  as  he  got  bis  salary. 

“  Should  the  free  silver  be  all  washed  from  prints  before  toning — 
will  not  a  trace  of  it  assist  toning  ?  ”  Mr.  Mawdsley :  I  am  inclined 
to  think  a  slight  trace  left  in  is  better.  I  heard  a  remark  in  reference 
to  toning  on  the  edge  of  the  vignette,  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  a  slight  trace  of  silver  in,  and  if  that  is  done  that  effect  will  dis¬ 
appear. — The  President :  My  operator  often  speaks  of  that,  and  he 
says  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  leave  a  slight  trace  of  silver  in  to  assist 
in  the  toning. — Mr.  Croughton  :  One  of  the  best  toning  baths  known 
in  England  was  secured  by  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Ryde,  at  the  price  of  forty 
pounds  sterling.  After  it  was  obtained  it  was  found  not  to  answer. 
The  silver  was  washed  out  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Lacy  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  use  it,  and  replied  that  it  was  a  failure.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  asked  this  question  went  through  the  process  as  directed, 
and  he  took  the  prints  and  placed  them  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  them  at  once  from  that  water  into  the  toning  bath,  and  he 
secured  a  very  fine  tone,  which  was  noted  all  over  England,  and  also 
all  over  the  Continent.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
large  excess  of  free  silver  in  the  toning  bath.  This  bath  was  simply 
a  lime  toning  bath.  It  had  to  be  kept  at  least  fourteen  days  before  it 
was  used.  Two  grains  of  lime  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  lime  remained 
in  the  water  two  weeks  before  it  was  used.  This  was  found  to  be  a 
splendid  method,  and  in  this  way  the  gentleman  collected  all  the 
chloride  of  silver  that  fell  into  the  bottopi  of  the  toning  bath,  thus 
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!  i' reserving  the  washings,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  useful  baths  ever  known. 

“  What  formula  will  give  a  negative  varnish  that  will  not  stick  in 
hot  weather,  or  crackle  with  age?”- — -Mr.  Stebbings:  One  ounce  of 
gum  sandarac,  fourteen  ounces  of  alcohol,  one  dram  of  chloroform, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  <?f  lavender  will  do  that  every  time. — The 
President :  I  have  a  very  simple  varnish  that  I  have  used  for  a  long 
time.  One  pound  of  bleached  shellac,  a  gallon  of  alcohol,  put  in  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  filtered.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  from  its 
sticking,  not  even  in  the  hot  weather.  It  is  the  best  varnish  I  ever  used ; 
I  have  used  the  sandarac. — Mr.  Inglis :  I  think  that  formula  you  have 
given  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  sandarac,  would  answer 
better. — The  President  :  It  is  the  best  varnish  I  could  get. — A  mem¬ 
ber  asked  if  he  had  used  bleached  shellac  ? — The  President :  That  is 
very  good  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  if  you  get  the  varnish  article, 
you  can  use  it  for  a  long  time.  You  can  use  it  in  hot  weather.  I 
pulverise  it  not  very  fine,  but  about  the  size  of  grains  of  corn. 

“Can  exposed  plates  be  restored  to  sensitiveness ?” — Mr.  Inglis:  I 
was  not  aware  that  they  lost  their  sensitiveness  by  exposure. — -The 
President  :  He  means  exposed  to  light. 

“Can  they  be  used  for  any  purpose?” — Mr.  Inglis:  Not  much. 
—Mr.  Taylor:  Yes. — Mr.  Inglis:  They  can  be  used,  but  not  much. — 
Mr.  Taylor:  Yes.  The  effect  of  the  exposure  to  light  of  a  dry-plate 
can  be  removed  just  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  wet-plate.  You  can 
expose  a  wet  collodion  plate  to  a  gentleman,  and  you  can  afterwards 
expose  the  same  plate  and  take  a  lady’s  portrait  on  it  without  replac¬ 
ing  the  film. — Mr.  Inglis:  Mr.  Taylor  is  perfectly  correct.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is,  not  in  the  general  sense,  but  it  can  be  done — not 
that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all ;  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  light  can 
be  taken  from  that — it  can  be  used,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
who  wants  to  try  that. — The  President:  I  supposed  that  is  what  the 
querist  refers  to. — Mr.  Taylor:  Plate-makers  would  not  advocate 
that. — Mr.  Mawdsley:  Treatment  with  bichromate  of  potash  will 
destroy  the  effect  of  light  on  the  plate.  I  question  whether  it  is 
practically  worth  while,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  afterwards  will 
be  troublesome.  Then  the  original  sensitiveness  is  not  restored,  at 
least,  in  my  experience. 

“  What  way  is  proper  to  cut  up  a  sheet  of  albumen  paper,  say  for 
cabinets  to  print  ?  ”- — Mr.  Inglis :  Get  a  die  the  size  the  paper  wants 
to  be  cut  and  a  cowhide  mallet ;  give  it  a  “  whack  ”  and  it  will  go 
through;  it  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  for  cutting  sheets. — The 
President :  Mr.  Entrekin  has  got  a  machine  in  the  Exhibition  devised 
for  cutting  paper  like  that. — Mr.  Inglis :  I  used  something  of  this 
kind  myself  thirty  years  ago ;  a  machine  which  I  brought  from 
Philadelphia,  for  which  I  paid  thirty  dollars.  It .  was  for  cutting 
paper  cards,  which  had  to  be  done  and  used  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards.  Then  I  got  some  dies  made  and  got  the  mallet,  folded  the 
paper,  and  in  that  way  I  cut  the  paper  out,  as  many  as  I  wanted. 
This  was  as  perfect  as  anything  could  be.  It  is  the  cheapest,  it  is 
the  quickest  and  best  that  possibly  could  be  had ;  and  the  best  kind  of 
block  to  cut  on  that  possibly  can  be  had,  although  it  wants  to  be 
frequently  lenewed,  is  lignum-vitse,  but  it  is  altogether  too  hard. 
You  can  use  it  for  a  long  time,  but  it  will  make  your  tools  rust. — 
The  President :  I  used  to  cut  my  paper  in  that  way  for  many  years. 
— Mr.  Inglis:  Why  did  you  give  it  up?  —  The  President:  My 
operator  preferred  to  cut  with  the  glass.  I  went  back  to  the  old  way. 

“  A  dry  plate  ceases  to  be  sensitive  after  developer  is  washed  off. 
Please  explain  why  ?  ”  Mr.  Inglis :  I  did  not  know  that  it  did.  Perhaps 
the  party  that  put  that  question  can  tell  us  whether  it  does  or  not.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  I  just  say  this  that  it  is  important  to  be  known. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  loses  its  sensitiveness  when  the  developer 
is  washed  off.  Let  anyone  try  it  for  themselves  and  they  will  gain 
experience  in  that  way,  and  they  will  find  out  that  it  don’t  become 
insensitive.  Put  the  developer  on  and  if  it  starts  into  the  light  you 
will  very  soon  see  what  kind  of  negative  you  have  got.  The  negative 
may  be  taken  to  the  light  as  soon  as  the  developer  is  •washed  off,  and 
it  will  not  stain  it.  You  can  take  it  to  the  light  and  bring  it  back, 
but  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  negative  to  see  the  white  light  until 
the  thing  is  entirely  fixed.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  care 
whatever.  You  may  take  it  into  the  light.  I  would  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  hold  it  there  in  the  white  light  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  to  take 
it  out  and  look  at  it,  we  can  do  that.  I  am  speaking  of  what  can  be 
done  practicall}r,  and  in  a  practical  way.  It  will  not  be  fixed  as  if 
never  taken  to  the  light.  That  has  been  my  experience.  The  plate 
has  become  too  sensitive  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  brought  to  the  light. 
The  party  that  asked  that  question  thinks  he  has  discovered  that  it 
has  become  insensitive  inasmuch  as  he  brought  it  to  the  light,  but 
he  never  tried  to  develope  it  afterwards. — The  President :  I  have  tried 
it  time  and  time  again,  and  brought  the  negatives  out  before  they  were 
fully  fixed,  You  could  sec  they  were  not  fixed  out  when  I  brought 


them  out  to  a  stronger  light,  I  never  let  the  strong  light  on  to  them, 
if  I  did  I  never  could  get  rid  of  the  stain.  I  have  tried  this  a  dozen 
times.  I  dare  not  bring  the  negative  out  without  its  being  fully  fixed ; 
if  I  do  I  leave  a  stain  on  it.  It  will  fix  out;  there  will  be  a  stain  left. 
— Mr.  Inglis:  Is  it  not  well  to  discuss  this  matter?  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  conduct  this  process;  it  is  according  to  the  formula.  I  was 
told  to  be  careful  about  the  plate  until  it  was  entirely  fixed,  and  keep 
the  plate  from  the  light  just  as  much  as  I  did  before.  However,  when 
I  began  making  plates,  in  testing  one  after  I  came  to  Rochester,  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  see  it,  and  after  fixing  it,  as  I  thought,  I  brought  it  out 
to  examine  it,  to  see  whether  it  was  coloured  or  not,  and  after  taking 
it  out  of  the  dipping  bath  and  putting  it  to  the  light,  I  was  astonished 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  line  where  it  had  been  fixed  before.  I  have 
done  this  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  since,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble,  provided  the  developer  first  was  washed  out — that  is,  its 
action  is  entirely  gone  from  the  film  before  it  is  brought  to  the  light. 
In  further  proof  of  that,  let  anyone  take  a  plate  that  has  not  been 
exposed ;  take  the  plate  out  of  the  little  box  and  bring  it  out  into  the 
sunlight;  then,  after  that,  take  and  put  it  into  the  soda  and  fix  it,  and 
you  will  bring  out  clear  glass. — The  President :  I  have  had  that  expe¬ 
rience  time  and  time  again.  Every  time  you  bring  the  negative  out  to 
the  strong  light  before  it  is  thoroughly  fixed  it  leaves  a  yellow  stain, 
perfectly  yellow,  in  that  part. — Mr.  F.  13.  Zay  (Findlay  O.)  :  That  is 
my  experience  exactly.  I  find  that  negatives  exposed  without  washing 
before  fixing  turn  of  a  brown  colour.  I  believe  anyone  can  A'erify  that 
if  they  will  make  the  experiment;  that  has  been  my  experience. 
Where  the  plate  is  brought  to  the  light  there  will  be  a  change  in 
the  colour,  and  I  have  had  some  good  negatives  changed  in  that  way. 
— The  President :  And  the  stain  was  in  that  part  where  it  was  unfixed. 
- — Mr.  Zay  :  Yes. — Mr.  Collins :  I  had  some  plates  that  had  the  green 
fog  on  one  end.  One  part  wras  not  fixed.  I  found  that  if  I  took  tlios : 
plates  and  carried  them  out  to  the  light  that  those  plates  were  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  from  the  balance  of  the  plate.  You  can  see  exactly  on 
the  print  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  fixed  and  what  is 
not  fixed. — The  President :  What  wras  the  colour  ? — Mr.  Collins :  The 
colour  of  the  negative  was  very  intense,  like  that  of  varnish. — 
The  President :  Yellowish  brown  ?  —  Mr.  Collins  :  It  was  a  dark 
brown ;  it  would  make  a  good  vignette  in  that  way  without  any  out¬ 
side  colouring.- — The  President :  The  natural  consequence  would  be  it 
would  print  solar  if  it  was  yellow  there. — Mr.  Clifford  :  I  have  had 
some  considerable  experience  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  I  have 
found  flat  stains.  Take  a  large  plate  that  is  more  or  less  convex  at 
the  corners,  and  it  will  ride  up  in  the  bath — it  will  come  above  the 
bath.  I  take  it  to  be  the  air  acting  upon  the  film  before  it  is  fixed. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  out  of  the  hypo.  This  can  be 
cured  by  putting  in  more  hypo,  but  where  it  was  uncovered  in  the  air 
there  would  be  a  yellowish  stain  across  the  corner.  I  found  this  to 
be  almost  invariably  so.  In  some  cases  you  cannot  do  anything  with 
the  plate  ;  in  other  cases  you  can  take  it  out,  and  it  comes  out  clear 
and  bright.  But  if  it  has  been  standing  where  the  plate  is  partly  un¬ 
covered  while  it  is  fixing,  it  almost  invariably  shows  these  stains,  and 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  even  in  the  bleaching  process. 

“  Ruby  light  is  injurious  to  the  eyes.  In  what  way  is  the  visual 
organ  affected?”  Mr.  Mawdsley:  I  don’t  find  any  injurious  effect 
from  use  of  the  ruby  light ;  but  it  is  going  out  into  strong,  clear 
sunshine  after  being  in  the  dark  room. — The  President :  W  hen  you 
change  from  a  white  to  a  ruby  light  every  thing  looks  blue. — Mr. 
Collins :  My  idea  of  that  is  that  going  from  a  strong  light  into  a  dark 
room  where  you  have  a  red  light  the  eyes  are  strained,  and  in  this 
way  by  the  change  of  the  amount  of  light  received  by  the  eyes,  the 
injury  is  occasioned. 

“  How  can  a  dry  plate  be  treated  to  last  as  long  as  a  wet  plate  ? 

— Mr.  Inglis:  By  using  the  method  which  has  just  been  shown  to  us. 
— Mr.  Collins :  i  think  that  the  fumes  of  ammonia  get  on  to  the 
paper  before  it  is  dry. — A  Member:  Five  years  ago  I  had  paper- 
covered  with  these  little  black  spots.  I  had  been  changing  it  in  a 
large  dry  goods  box  that  we  had  been  previously  using.  I  had  been 
following  the  dir-ections  and  I  found  these  black  spots.  —  I  lie 
President :  Little  specks  of  iron  in  the  making  of  the  paper  will 
cause  it. — Mr.  Harding:  You  can  get  the  albumen  paper  full  of 
black  spots  by  silvering  the  paper  too  long. — Mr.  Inglis:  Black 
specks  and  black  spots  are  two  different  things  altogether.  I  lie 
spots  that  would  come  from  silvering  are  one  thing  and  what  is 
spoken  of  here  is  another. — The  President :  Black  specks  he  speaks  of. 
— Mr.  Inglis :  That  is  what  he  speaks  of ;  black  specks.  I  would 
rather  call  them  black  specks  or  measly  light.  It  produces  a  mea-liuess 
in  the  paper. 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  vignette  prints  not  toning  around  the  edge 
of  the  vignetting.  The  picture  looks  all  right  in  the  centre,  but  l<x>ks 
brickey  as  it  blends  away.’ — The  President :  The  sdver  has  not  l>een 
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sufficiently  reduced. — Mr.  Mawdsley  :  I  will  refer  to  wliat  I  said  in 
answering  another  question  where  the  question  was  put  with  regard 
to  the  removing  the  last  trace  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  I  suggest  that 
we  secure  a  better  tone  by  not  getting  rid  of  all  the  silver,  allowing 
the  least  trace  of  it  to  remain  and  would  say  that  the  want  of  toning 
around  vignettes  possibly  might  arise  from  that  cause. — Mr.  Collins: 

I  have  a  man  printing  for  me  that  is  very  careless,  very  dirty ;  lie 
takes  very  little  care  of  his  silver  solution.  I  Avas  troubled  with  this 
yelloAvish  dark  colour,  and  I  enquired  of  him  as  to  the  strength  of 
his  silver,  whether  it  was  all  right,  and  he  said  yes,  it  is  all  right.  I 
took  and  put  in  some  ammonia  and  set  it  at  the  windoAv  and  there 
Avas  about  one  inch  of  sediment  the  next  day  in  about  a  gallon  of 
solution.  I  floated  it  out  and  I  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  extra 
silver,  and  I  did  not  have  any  more  of  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  4  he 
next  time  it  came  I  did  the  same  thing  over  again.  I  want,  to  know 
what  is  the  cause. — The  President :  It  must  have  been  the  want  of 
silver. — Mr.  Collins  :  That  cured  it  for  me. 

The  evening  session  Avas  held  at  eight  p.m.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  aAvard  the  general  prizes  Avas  read,  shoAving 
that  the  first  had  been  given  to  Fritz  Eilender,  of  Cologne  ;  and  the 
second,  to  Frederick  Mueller,  of  Munich. 

The  discussion  upon  Colonel  Wortley’s  paper  on  Development  was 
then  opened  by  Mr.  Inglis,  avIio  said  : — In  regard  to  the  paper  that 
Avas  read  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s,  I  Avas  very  much  pleased  with  it 
for  its  common  sense,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  developer  was 
put  together  and  given  to  us.  Yet,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  gone,  1  have  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  very  fine  qualities 
of  the  ammonia-pyro  deATeloper.  I  have  of  late  adopted  the  potash 
developer  for  reasons  which  I  think  quite  justifiable.  There  are  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  potash  developer  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  use  of 
the  pyro-ammonia  developer,  and  that  is  as  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  has 
said  in  his  paper.  Perhaps  I  am  mixing  the  two  papers  together.  I 
Avould  not  like  to  say,  however.  It  is  to  this  effect  that  the  pyro- 
ammonia  developer  will  develop  much  quicker  than  the  potash  developer. 

I  know  that  the  potash  developer  may  be  made  to  Avork  very  rapidly 
also,  but  in  doing  this  the  good  qualities  in  the  plate  are  not  brought 
out.  As  far  as  I  haA’e  been  able  to  use  it  their  is  no  necessity  for 
saying  anything  as  to  Iioav  I  use  it.  That  is  how  I  compound  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  in  use  all  over  and  anyone  may  have  it.  Mr.  Carbutt 
has  a  developer  which  works  very  much  in  the  same  way.  It  Avould 
not  matter  whether  I  used  it  the  Avay  lie  puts  it  together  or  the  way 
I  have  it  put  together,  that  Avould  not  make  any  difference  at  all. 
However,  the  beauties  that  I  find  in  it  are  these,  or  some  of  them  at 
any  rate.  If  I  have  a  plate  that  is  \Tery  much  undertimed,  I  can  Avith 
much  less  care  and  difficulty  bring  out  down  into  the  deep  shadoAx-s 
Avith  the  potash  developer,  which  I  Avas  never  able  to  reach  with  the 
ammonia.  It  certainly  takes  much  longer  time  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  because  of  its  taking  that  longer  time  that  I  get  better  qualities.  I 
can  also  keep  it  from  becoming  hard — that  is,  I  can  keep  the  negative 
from  becoming  hard  or  harsh  in  any  Avay  Avhatever  Avith  the 
potash,  by  using  it  exceedingly  weak.  Sometimes  I  Avill  take 
1  drachm  of  No.  1  and  2  drachms  of  No.  2,  and  I  will  take  as  much 
as  20,  and  sometimes  30  ounces  of  Avater  to  that  very  small  quantity 
—  that  is,  if  the  negatives  have  been  very  short  exposed- — that 
is,  the  short  one.  I  have  taken  sometimes  six  -instantaneous 
ones,  and  sometimes  I  will  often  add  more  water  than  that,  as  I  see 
Iioav  the  plate  is  progressing.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  one 
to  tell  another  exactly  Iioav  to  work.  It  seems  to  be  an  instinct.  I 
seem  to  feel  Avhat  is  wanted.  I  only  stated  this  as  a  sort  of  founda¬ 
tion  that  any  other  ones  may  work  from.  If  the  plate  comes  out 
showing  any  kind  of  hardness  in  the  whites,  I  immediately  add  more 
water  io  it.  Scarcely  anyone  can  realise  the  amount  of  water.  I 
Avill  simply  add,  simply  by  the  appearance  of  the  progress  of  this 
developer,  and  I  have  been  more  than  once  astonished  myself  at  the 
result.  I  have  simply  kept  away  the  harshness  that  would  other- 
Avise  come  about,  and  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  bring  the  clouding 
out,  as  far  as  il  seems  to  be  possible  to  bring  it  out  xvithout  producing 
the  slightest  sign  of  harshness  or  contrast.  I  generally,  most  always, 
though  not  always,  altogether  bring  all  that  is  to  be  brought  out,  not 
loo  thin,  and  yet  have  the  negatives  good.  "When  I  arrive  at  this 
last  stage,  I  then  put  off  that  Aveak  developer,  as  I  rinse  the  plate,  and 
commence  Avith  the  normal  developer,  or  that  which  is  more  than 
normally  strong — that  is,  that  which  is  more  concentrated  than  the 
normal  developer — and  immediately  the  density  Avill  be  put  upon  the 
negative,  it  Avill  come,  very  rapidly  upon  it.  I  Avould  also  sa3r  here 
that  any  one  trying  this  must  have  their  wits  about  them,  and  their 
eyes  Avide  open,  to  Avatch  that  the  shadows — that  is,  that  it  does  not 
become  thickened,  o  ther  av  be  there  will  be  an  unequal  negative,  and 
consequently  longer  printing — one  that  will  print  from.  If  anyone 
is  careful  in  Avatching  when  they  apply  this  concentrated  developer, 


they  will  bring  forth  ihe  picture  with  the  proper  density  of  colour 
needed  to  be  used  as  a  printing  negative,  and  that  Avill  be  tb  ■  result. 
Now,  this  will  take  a  very  considerable  tim<  to  do,  but  you  a\  i  1 1  have 
to  liaxe  patience,  and  go  through  sure  with  it.  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  anyone  lacks  the  patience,  or  has  not  got  the  time  to  go 
through  with  it,  they  are  just  where  they  were  before.  They  took 
negatives,  and  they  have  not  got  anything.  I  hould  also  state  how 
I  Avork  these  plates  from  an  opposite  point,  and  here  I  Avould  like  to 
make  this  statement  to  this  audience,  and  any  of  you  may  not  belii've 
it  unless  you  like  to  ;  there  are  some  of  you  avIio  won’t.  I  Avill  expose 
a  plate  and  give  you  a  print  from  the  negative,  Avhich  xx  ill  have  the 
appearance  of  a  full-timed  negative— full  timed  enough — and  you  mav 
consider  it  is  over-timed,  and  I  Avill  take  another  portion  of  the  same 
plate  and  expose  it  a  thousand  times  longer,  and  1  can  give  you  the 
two  prints,  and  you  will  not  tell  me  Avliich  is  the  longer  timed  or 
which  is  the  shorter  timed.  Noav  if  I  have  a  plate  Avkieli  I  knoAv  has 
been  timed  too  long,  I  will  proceed  in  this  Avay.  Instead  of  taking 
1  drachm  of  No.  l,and  2  drachms  of  No.  2,  and  20  ounces  of  water,  1  will 
take  2  or  3  drachms  of  No.  1,  Avhich  is  the  pyro  solution,  as  you  all 
knoAv,  and  I  will  take  perhaps  one-fourth  or  one-half  drachm  <  f  No.  2, 
Avhich  is  the  accelerator  of  potash,  and  instead  of  using  the  40  ounces 
of  water,  I  Avill  perhaps  use  11  ounce;  by  this  means  the  plate  is 
deA'eloped  in  the  high  lights.  The  high  lights  are  brought  forth,  and 
the  density  is  got  over  rapidly  and  coloured,  and  the  shadows  have 
not  been  reached  yet,  and  before  I  get  down  to  the  shadows  I  have  a 
sufficient  density  to  stop.  If  I  find  I  have  not  put  in  quite  sufficient 
of  the  accelerator,  I  put  in  a  drop  or  tAvo  as  the  case  may  be ;  it  aa  ill 
immediately  respond  with  what  1  Avant.  Therefore,  I  advise  all  photo¬ 
graphers  to  give  one-half  of  the  whole  more  time  in  exposure  than 
Avhat  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  plate.  Beginning  always 
with  an  excess  of  the  pyro  and  with  less  of  the  accelerator,  reserving 
in  your  oaaui  hands  the  accelerator  to  bring  forth  anything  that  you 
Avish,  that  is  to  bring  forth  the  negative  to  the  point  that  you  con¬ 
sider,  that  you  have  decided  Avill  make  the  best  negative.  If  you 
happen  by  any  means  to  under-time,  you  have  in  your  hands  the  power 
to  bring  forth  a  rich  yelloxx'  negative,  and  if  you  have  over-timed  you 
keep  a  reserve  in  your  hands,  in  either  case  Avhether  it  be  over-  or 
under-timed  by  weakening  the  developer  in  one  case  and  strengthening 
it  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Taylor:  If  you  will  permit  me  I  Avill  read  a  sentence  from 
the  paper  with  reference  to  a  point  in  the  development  that  may  have 
escaped  your  notice  :  “  In  nrp  own  practice  with  instantaneous  pictures, 

I  find  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  give  the  plate  a  preliminary  Avash 
with  water  containing  a  minim  of  ammonia  to  every  tAvo  ounces  of 
water.  It  certainly  increases  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  development.” 

Mr.  Bellsmith :  Mr.  President,  I  made  a  discovery  once  by  accident. 
In  a  hurry  I  put  my  plate  into  the  tray,  mixed  my  developer,  and 
neglected  to  put  any  pyro  in  the  solution,  and  put  the  developer  on  my 
plate,  and  let  it  stop  there  for  a  minute,  and  nothing  appeared. 

Mr.  Inglis:  What  Avas  your  developer  before  you  put  your  pyro  in? 

Mr.  Bellsmith  :  Tavo  sodas  in  equal  parts— four  ounces  of  each  soda, 
thirty  ounces  of  xvater,  one  ounce  of  solution  to  six  ounces  of  Avater, 
and  after  keeping  the  soda  on  the  plate  from  four  to  six  minutes,  I 
saw  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  appearing,  so  I  threw  it  out  and  made 
up  my  developer,  and  I  found  out  at  once  that  I  did  not  put  in  any 
pyro.  It  Avas  a  picture  of  a  child.  It  was  \Tery  short  timed,  anyway, 
and  after  putting  in  the  pyro — the  normal  developer — the  picture 
came  up,  and  I  made  a  full-timed  negative  from  the  original  negative, 
and  I  would  like  to  speak  of  that.  I  don’t  know  whether  there  is 
anything  in  that,  or  Avhether  that  system  could  be  adopted  on  short- 
timed  negatives  or  not. 

Mr.  Taylor:  That  is  strictly  analagous  to  this  experience  of  Col. 
Wortley’s. 

Mr.  Crougliton :  I  might  say  that  during  the  last  eight  months  I 
have  had  about  as  hot  an  experience  at  development  as  any  man  could 
have  had  at  this  Coirvention.  I  have  had  to  develope  a  negative  in  the 
heat  of  June,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  my  practice  certainly 
bears  out  what  Mr.  Inglis  says.  We,  in  England,  had  a  preference 
for  the  ammonia  developer.  I  think  that  if  the  subject  Avas  canvassed 
you  would  find  that  eight  of  ten  use  the  ammonia  pyro.  In  coming 
to  this  country  I  found  that  the  potash-pyro  had  just  been  introduced, 
and  Avas  meeting  with  favour.  The  use  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  Avas 
common  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  I  remember  that  when  I  left  there  that  the  controversy  with 
reference  to  sulphite  of  soda  was  very  heated,  some  saving  that  it  Avas 
no  good,  and  others  arguing  on  the  other  side.  When  I  went  to  New 
Orleans  the  potash  developer  was  recommended.  I  haA'e  never  used 
it  before,  and  Avas  sceptical  about  it,  always  having  used  the  ammonia 
developer,  but  that  Avas  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  and  under  the 
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same  idea  as  Mr.  Hoover’s  developer — that  is,  that  the  restrainer,  the 
pyro  and  the  bromide,  should  be  together  in  one  solution,  and  the 
accelerator  in  the  other.  Now,  I  guarantee  to  say  that  there  are  some 
members  of  this  Photographic  Association  present  here  in  the  hall 
who  will  say  that  that  was  a  mistake;  that  if  you  put  your  bromide 
with  the  accelerator  you  have  fixed  the  solution  and  you  have  no 
control  over  the  developer.  If  you  put  the  bromide  with  the  pyro, 
then  you  have  both  a  restr&iner  and  an  intensifier  together.  You  use 
then  the  accelerator,  whether  potash  or  ammonia,  and  you  may  then 
use  it  at  your  discretion  and  have  absolute  control  over  your  negative. 
Mr.  Hoover  himself  makes  up  the  pyro-potash  developer,  and  when 
I  saw  that  he  used  such  a  large  amount  of  sulphite  of  soda,  I  asked 
the  reason,  and  he  told  me  that  after  a  series  of  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  had  decided  that  the  sulphite  of  soda  was  of  no  use  as  a 
developer  unless  used  four  to  one ;  that  is,  four  of  the  sulphite  of 
soda  to  one  of  the  pyro.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  used  that  now  for 
nearly  eight  months,  and  it  has  been  developing  all  day  long  and  far 
into  the  night  sometimes,  occasionally  three  nights  a  week  until 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  .and  I  have  modified  it  in  every  way  from  the 
formula,  but  I  still  return  to  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  right, 
that  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  that  proportion  (four  to  one)  is  best. 
My  experience  is  exactly  coincident  with  Mr.  Inglis's.  I  exposed  a 
plate  and  made  a  very  difficult  experiment.  The  plate  had  to  be 
exposed  at  the  dinner  hour,  as  that  was  the  only  time  duringYvhich 
the  machinery  was  still.  We  made  five  exposures  on  the  machinery  ; 
every  one  was  under-timed.  The  reason  of  this  was  on  account  of  the 
light.  The  plate  could  not  be  exposed  for  the  proper  length  of  time. 
The  only  way  that  I  could  succeed  in  getting  over  this  difficulty  and 
taking  the  picture  of  the  machine  was  by  doing  as  he  says.  I  used 
four  times  the  amount  of  accelerator  to  one  of  pyro,  put  water  into 
the  dish  until  my  dish  overflowed  with  water,  and  it  took  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  develope.  The  result  was  exactly  as  if  that 
negative  had  been  full-timed,  even  into  the  deepest  shadows,  and 
even  on  the  matched  boards  the  lines  of  the  matching  of  the  boarding 
showing  very  plainly  on  that  negative.  That  is  the  way  Mr.  Inglis 
says  that  he  will  give  you  one  exposure,  and  then  give  you  another  a 
thousand  times  as  long,  and  give  you  two  plates  identical.  He  means 
lie  will  give  you  one-thousandths  of  a  second  exposure,  and  develope  in 
that  way,  and  then  he  will  give  you  a  second  exposure,  and  give  you 
two  negatives  identical.  That  is  scarcely  fair. 

Mr.  Inglis  :  That  is  fair  sometimes. 

Mr.  Croughton  :  In  my  experience,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  use  of  the  dry -plate  is  to  under-expose. 
Where  you  under-expose  you  may  get  a  good  result,  although  you 
may  not  get  a  first-class  result.  My  experience  is  based  upon  the 
|  exposing  of  plates  which  were  developed  in  New  Orleans.  If  you 
■  want  to  get  the  full  normal  development  in  this  way  you  get  as  good 
a  result  as  if  you  gave  time  enough  to  reduce  your  accelerator  one- 
half.  I  would  rather  have  an  over-timed  plate  and  reduce  the  accel¬ 
erator,  increasing  the  pyro  and  restrainer  by  far.  You  get  all  of  the 
detail  that  is  necessary,  and  you  get  an  effect  that  you  do  not  have 
with  a  plate  that  would  require  the  normal  exposure.  I  think  the 
great  fault  is  under-exposure.  We  get  so  used  to  the  rapidity  of 
these  plates,  we  think  that  they  can  do  more  than  they  can,  and  by 
sending  out  operators  to  make  exposures.  In  this  way  you  do  not 
get  such  good  results.  It  was  continually  impressed  upon  them  that 
whatever  they  did,  they  should  not  under-expose.  You  had  better 
over-expose  and  then  do  as  suggested.  I  think  you  may  get  a  good 
picture  with  over-exposure ;  you  can  never  do  anything  with  an 
under-exposed  one. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said :  I  can  mainly  speak  in  confirmation  of  what 
1  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Croughton  have  said.  My  own  experience  of  the 
instantaneous  work  when  I  have  had  a  very  rapid  exposure  lias  been 
the  same.  What  I  would  say  would  be  in  confirmation  of  what  these 
I  gentlemen  have  said.  I  was  observing  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  the  line  of  instantaneous  photography  with  gelatine  plates. .  I 
I  have  found  by  endeavouring  to  force  the  development  by  the  addition 
|  of  a  large  amount  of  the  accelerator,  I  got  discoloured  negatives.  That 
although  they  might  first  look  tolerably  well,  yet  after  being  kept 
they  were  very  much  deteriorated  by  a  very  deep  colour.  Then  I  tried 
the  effect  of  diluting  the  developer,  and  I  think  I  went  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Mr.  Croughton  says.  When  I  had  a  plate  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  exposure;  my  method  of  treatment  was  this ;  I  took  a  slight 
quantity  of  the  normal  developer  that  I  diluted  with  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  volumes  of  water,  simply  putting  my  plate  in  a  tray,  covering 
it  up  and  leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  knowing  very  well  that  my 
duties  took  me  elsewhere  when  developing  other  plates,  and  when 
these  were  finished  I  could  return  and  find  a  really  first-class  nega¬ 
tive.  Now  on  the  question  of  exposures,  I  do  not  agree  quite  alto¬ 
gether  with  Mr.  Croughton.  I  think  that  there  is  aright  exposure  for 


all  plates,  being  the  right  exposure  I  say  the  normal  developer 
should  give  the  best  results.  We  have  got  to  consider  this  question 
of  the  exposure.  I  think  in  the  matter  before  us  that  the  dilficulties 
are  very  small  indeed.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
camera  exposure — the  light  is  the  same.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say, 
that  we  have  the  control  of  it.  If  you  watch  it  thoroughly  you  can 
work  it.  The  only  factor  which  gives  rise  to  uncertainty  is  the 
power  of  light;  that  is  the  unit,  and  the  only  one  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  having  hit  upon  what  I  consider  the  normal  de¬ 
veloper,  that  which  is  sent  out  by  the  plate  makers,  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  best,  and  which  is  the  best,  as  they  try  their 
plates  under  crucial  conditions  with  the  proper  exposure,  will 
give  the  best  results.  All  these  other  things  are  promises.  If  you 
have  not  had  the  experience  you  must  try  them,  and  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  get  the  results.  Therefore,  as  I  said  before,  it 
is  a  promise,  and  the  result  may  be  fairly  satisfactory  or  not.  Of 
course  the  result  can  only  be  attained  and  arrived  at  from  experiments. 
Coming  again  to  the  question  of  over-exposure.  There  again  I 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Croughton  said.  I  should  indulge 
I  think  very  much  in  the  use  of  the  pyro,  and  also  the  bromide  as  a 
restrainer,  adding  ammonia  as  the  occasion  requires.  That  is  for 
my  own  use  in  the  gallery,  but  when  you  come  to  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy,  there  is  a  difference  between  your  camera  exposures.  It  is 
not  merely  the  power  of  the  light,  but  the  light  varies  so  much  and 
there  are  so  many  different  conditions.  In  one  case  you  may  be 
working  on  the  seashore,  and  there  you  will  have  the  sun  reflected 
and  everything  favourable  to  a  very  short  exposure.  Again,  under 
to  her  circumstances,  you  may  be  working  in  a  glen  or  in  a  gorge 
where  the  angle  is  very  short,  and  the  light  most  powerful  from 
above,  but  tremendous  shadows,  this  will  neces  sitate  a  longer  ex¬ 
posure.  The  shadows  are  so  tremendous  and  intensified,  in  that  case 
the  development  is  all  important;  it  is  imperative  that  you  should 
feel  the  way,  beginning  with  a  weak  developer  and  trying  your 
details.  If  you  find  that  trouble  arises  it  is  easy  to  wash  it  off  and 
mix  a  stronger  developer. 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  express  myself  quite  as  loudly 
as  I  would  like  to,  I  have  been  talking  so  much  for  the  last  two  or 
three  daj-s  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  hear  myself, 
much  less  to  speak.  But  the  topic  that  Mr.  Taylor  suggested  from 
the  letter  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  is  something  which  has  engaged 
my  attention  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time.  Almost  during  the 
whole  of  my  experience  in  development  I  have  aimed  to  attain  some 
method  by  which  the  exposure  of  the  plate  might  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  get  out  all  that  I  possibly  could. 
I  found  on  one  occasion  that  the  addition  of  an  alkali  decidedly  ac¬ 
celerated,  but  it  needed  to  be  in  a  solution,  and  it  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing.  First  of  all  I  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  alkali.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  I  found  by  taking  a  negative  which  had  been  exposed  with  a 
drop  shutter  with  two  lenses  of  absolutely  equal  illuminating  power, 
that  I  could,  by  washing  one  negative  very  thoroughly  in  running 
water,  get  from  that  twice  the  exposure  that  I  could  from  the  other 
that  had  not  been  washed.  That  also  set  me  thinking.  I  found 
further  that  if  I  took  a  plate  in  the  dark  room  and  smelt  of  it,  ordi¬ 
narily  there  was  no  odour  at  all;  if  I  took  that  plate  out  of  the  dark 
room  and  exposed  it  to  the  light,  and  then  smelt  of  it,  there  was  still 
no  odour  present.  If  I  damped  it  in  a  short  time  there  a  very  strong 
odour  of  bromine  was  exhaled.  It  suggested  to  me  the  question, 
How  can  the  odour  of  bromine  exist  if  bromine  is  not  liberated  ?  Be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  there  is  no  free  bromide  in  the  plate.  That  is 
what  suggested  to  me,  that  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  bromide  of 
silver  plate  was  to  liberate  the  bromine.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  reason  that  an  alkali  had  this  accelerated  action  was 
that  it  took  up  the  free  bromine  which  had  been  liberated  by 
the  light,  and  transformed  it  into  a  bromide,  and  the  bromate, 
which  being  very  soluble  in  water,  would  be  very  readily  washed 
away.  Now  let  me  say  this  bromine  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
it  requires  thorough  washing.  The  consequence  was  I  adopted 
that  method  of  treating  the  plates  with  the  alkali,  and  then 
washing  it.  Y  ou  can  treat  it  with  the  alkali,  gentlemen,  and  not 
wash  it,  and  you  will  get  an  accelerated  action;  treat  it  with  al¬ 
kali  and  then  wash  it  and  your  accelerated  action  is  double.  I  de¬ 
monstrated  that  fact  unquestionably  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  and  showed  conclusively 
before  one  of  the  best  experts  that  they  have  got  in  the  dry-plate 
business,  that  is  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  that  the  thing  could  be  done. 
This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  an  amateur  who  was  extremely 
enthusiastic;  he  was  here  the  other  day,  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  done.  I  went  upstairs,  and  in  his  presence  I  exposed  some 
plates  with  the  drop  shutter,  it  was  an  extremely  stormy  day.  it  was 
raining,  and  the  rain  did  come  down  in  torrents.  I  said  I  will  cover 
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up  one-half  of  the  negative,  treat  it  with  soda,  and  then  develope. 
This  was  done.  The  consequence  was  the  negative  treated  full  time, 
on  a  very  stormy  day  with  a  plate  by  no  means  extra  sensitive,  and 
the  other  was  not  one-third  time.  Mr.  Roche  came  in  ;  I  showed  him 
the  negatives  that  were  made.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible,  that 
we  could  not  deceive  him,  that  he  knew  better,  that  such  a  thing 
could  not  be  done.  Said  he,  I  have  got  some  plates  in  a  holder  of 
mine  upstairs  that  I  know  about  and  there  is  no  fooling  me ;  we 
will  go  upstairs ;  you  take  one  and  I  take  the  other,  and  see  Iioav 
it  will  result.  There  was  nothing  on  one  plate,  and  on  the  other  a 
well-timed  negative.  Now  this  negative  was  taken  in  New  York, 
and  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  I  demonstrated  and  experimented 
further  and  found  that  by  the  simple  addition  of  soda  or  any 
other  alkali  it  was  decidedly  accelerated ;  the  washing  was  to 
remove  that  which  had  been  changed  into  a  more  soluble  com¬ 
pound  than  the  free  bromine  in  the  film.  The  point  is  this,  if 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  restrainer  in  a  film  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  will  restrain ;  by  removing  it  entirely  you  have  no  restrainer, 
and  the  consequence  is  you  get  a  well-timed  negative.  That  is,  if 
the  capacity  of  the  plate  will  allow,  so  much  for  that  part  of  it.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  weak  or  diluted  developer.  I  have  a 
concentrated  formula,  and  I  am  not  saying  this  for  advertisement,  as 
I  have  nothin^  for  sale.  I  am  merely  giving  you  my  experience.  T 
do.  not  make  it  for  sale,  and  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  buy  it,  and  with 
this,  of  course,  I  know  what  power  I  have,  and  the  kind  of  plate  that 
I  put  in  it.  I  keep  the  developer  in  its  concentrated  form.  In  using 
the  present  negative  paper  process.,  I  have  found  that  it  facilitates 
matters  to  develope  several  in  the  dish  at  once.  My  formula  calls  for 
one  ounce  of  the  concentrated  solution  and  three  ounces  of  water. 
That  is  the  quantity  of  developer  I  use  for  an  ordinary  plate.  I 
develope  a  large  number  of  paper  negatives  together,  and  for  the  purpose 
I  use  two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  solution  and  thirty-six  ounces  of 
water.  A  sort  of  homoeopathic  mixture — that  is  a  sixth  dilution,  six 
times  diluted.  By  that  means  the  developer  works  a  great  deal 
better,  and  you  can  control  it,  and  develope  ten  or  twelve  negatives  at 
once,  taking  up  one  after  another,  developing  slowly.  On  taking  them 
up  for  trial,  if  the  first  one  is  not  sufficiently  developed,  allow  it  to 
remain,  try  another  one,  see  what  you  have  got  on  that.  I  heard 
Mr.  Inglis  say  that  it  was  advisable  to  use  a  weak  developer.  I  think 
that’s  what  I  heard  him  say  when  I  was  coming  into  the  room.  I 
certainly  agree  with  him.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  that  is  bv 
all  odds  the  nicest  way  to  work.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  exposures, 
Mr.  Mawdsley,  I  think,  took  issue  with  Mr.  Croughton  on  the  proper 
exposure  of  the  plate.  To  be  sure  mechanical  appliances  exist  which 
are  supposed  to  determine  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  and  the  actinism 
of  the  light :  but  we  are  not  mechanical  men,  and  we  have  got  to  use 
some  judgment.  The  judgment  of  a  man  has  got  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  And  there  is  many  a  man  who  with  these  aids  can  manage 
the  light  very  nicely,  and  determine  what  time  a  certain  kind  of  pla°e 
will  work  in  on  a  certain  subject,  but  the  conditions  are  entirely 
changed  when  you  have  to  photograph  a  different  subject.  When  you 
photograph  one  thing,  one  plate  of  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  will  do  its  work  beautifully  in  a  second  or  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  Take  identically  the  same  light,  turn  your  camera  around  in 
another  direction,  and  the  circumstances  are  altogether  altered,  and 
you  will  have  to  change  your  method  of  timing  to  get-  your  results. 
^  our.success  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  common  sense  you  use  as  to 
the  time  of  your  exposure.  I  do m not  know  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  rule  by  which  you  can  lay  down  absolutely  the  correct 
amount  of  exposure.  I  don’t  believe  it  exists.  If  you  use  the  mechanical 
devices,  you  may  succeed  in  doing  so,  but  I  think  that  with  all  these 
means,  common  sense  must  be  used  to  determine  the  final  result. 
Many  an  amateur  has  said  to  me,  “  What  do  you  think  is  the  best 
method  of  determining  Iioav  much  time  I  should  give  my  plate.” 
That  depends,  my  friend  !  It  depends  entirely  upon  Avhat  your  plate 
is  first;  then  next  upon  Avhat  you  are  going  to  photograph.  I  Avent 
to  Niagara  1‘ alls  once,  and  I  saAV  an  amateur  there—  a  person  Axrith 
Avhom  T  Avas^  very  Avell  acquainted,  Avho  had  started  out  to  make  a 
vieAv  of  the  Falls.  You,  gentlemen,  have  been  down  there  and  have 
seen  the  results  obtained  by  the  photographers  there.  You  might 
think  that  you  could  go  there  and  obtain  the  same  results  yourself ; 
but  if  you  Avould  try  it  I  think  you  would  be  willing  to  admit  the}’ 
would  be  very  far  short  of  Avhat  you  suav  there.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  Still  Ave  Avent  out,  and  I  have  this  much  to  say  that 
I  ,ftm  particularly  and  deeply  indebted  to  the  photographers  of 
Niagara  Falls,  and  I.  want  to  pay  them  this  tribute,  that  they  are 
men  who  possess  no  professional  jealousies  for  outside  photographers, 
even  if  they  do  for  those  around  them.  There  Avas  not  a  man  there’ 
who  Avas  not  willing  to  take  me  and  sIioav  me  the  points  from  Avhicli  I 
could  get  the  very  best  view  to  make  a  picture,  and  they  would  say  this 


is  just  the  right  light,  and  the  wind  is  just  l  ight.  You  can  secure  your 
picture  iioaav  For  it  is  a  fact  that  at  some  hours  of  the  day  the  wind 
is  in  such  a  direction  that  it  raises  a  mist,  and  all  you  get  is  a  fog,  and 
no  vieAv  of  the  Falls.  This  gentleman  that  I  was  speaking  of,  when  I 
turned  my  camera  towards  the  light — the  sun  ay  us  behind  a  clouded 
sky — said,  “  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  photograph  lih<- 
that.”  I  replied,  “  I  do.”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  Avliat  do  you  expect  t  > 
get?’’  I  ansAvered  him  that  “I  expected  to  make  a  good  picture.” 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  Is  that  according  to  the  rules  laid  doAvn  in  photo¬ 
graphy?”  I  said,  “I  did  not  knoAV  that  it  Avas,  but  that  there  wa<  a 
rule  that  suited  me,  and  that  rule  was,  that  I  should  make  t lie  picture 
in  that  AArav.”  This  was  an  icy  scene  that  I  Avanted  to  make,  the  light 
passing  over  the  ice.  Said  I,  “That  suits  me  for  a  picture.”  lie 
said,  “  You  aie  going  to  fog  your  plate,”  and  I  replied,  “1  shall  if  I 
don’t  look  out.”  I  pulled  my  slide,  and  I  held  my  hat  so  tlint  the  »un 
would  not  strike  the  lens,  and  I  made  the  picture,  and  a  little  while 
after  I  deA’eloped  it.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “that  astonishes  me,  and  I 
have  learned  something,”  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  Avas  a  revelation  to 
him.  I  had  turned  the  camera  toAvards  the  light,  and  made  my 
picture.  I  tell  you  this  because  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  light  at  Niagara  Falls,  to  get  any 
picture.  It  is  rather  singular,  but  there  is  a  vibration  of  the  light 
that  don’t  seem  to  exist  anywhere  else.  Well,  I  made  all  my  expo¬ 
sures  for  pictures — they  Avere  of  icy  scenery — Avitli  a  rapid  shutter.  I 
took  pretty  good  care,  even  in  that  case,  to  use  the  diaphragm  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  so  that  I  could  get  plenty  of  time  on  it,  and  then  I 
developed  Avith  a  pretty  strong  developer,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
pyrogallic  in  it.  I  find  a  great  many  amateurs  run  away  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  if  you  haA'e  an  instantaneous  exposure,  you  do  not  Avant 
to  use  plenty  of  pyrogallic  solution.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  A  great 
many  recommend  you  to  put  the  alkali  in  ;  sometimes  this  is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  found  I  could  take  a  plate  that  had  been  very  short- 
timed,  and  Avith  a  little  brush  and  a  dish  of  pyrogallic  solution  I  could 
dip  that  brush,  and  by  its  use  I  Avould  start  up  the  shadows  instan¬ 
taneously.  That  shoAved  me  that  there  Avas  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
Avas  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  apparent  to  the  eye.  I  have 
adopted  that  method  for  use  at  the  Falls,  and  I  intend  to  use  that  in 
all  cases  Avhere  I  am  engaged  in  Avorking  quickly.  1  use  plenty  of 
pyro,  and  this  you  must  doAAdienyou  havo  very  short-timed  negatives, 
especially  an  instantaneous  picture.  If  I  Avas  not  afraid  of  taking  up 
your  time,  I  Avould  make  some  remarks  relative  to  the  exposure  of 
plates.  [Cries  AA’ere  then  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  hall  for  the 
speaker  to  go  on.]  Mr.  Cooper  then  continued  as  follows :  With 
regard  to  instantaneous  exposures  of  plate,  I  Avould  say  that  there  are 
two  methods  by  which  exceedingly  fine  results  can  be  obtained.  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Ave 
have  a  brilliancy  of  light  and  intensity  of  the  shadoAvs  necessitating  a 
particular  kind  of  development,  as,  for  example,  Avhen  the  pictures  are 
made  in  a  glen.  Now,  with  that  object  in  vieAv,  I  designed  a  shutter, 
which  is  on  the  market  today,  but  not  in  my  own  name,  so  I  cannot 
be  accused  of  taking  any  undue  advantage  in  adi’ertising  it.  I  in¬ 
vented  it,  and  called  it  the  Light  Distributing  Shutter.  It  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  longer  exposure  for  the  shadoAvs,  and  a 
less  exposure  for  the  high  lights.  With  this  shutter  I  obtain  the 
result  that  I  desire,  and  the  sky  is  cut  off  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
Several  parties  asked  me  Avhat  I  would  do  in  the  case  Avhere  the 
ccfnditions  Avere  quite  reversed ;  that  is,  Avhere  the  light  was  below  and 
the  shadoAvs  above.  I  Avas  going  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  making  a  picture  of  the  Palisades  and  the  water  beloAv.  Under 
such  conditions  I  Avould  reverse  the  shutter.  The  water  being  a  re¬ 
flecting  surface,  I  Avould  turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  the  smallest 
degree  of  light  or  the  least  illumination  would  be  throAvn  on  the 
water,  xvliile  the  greater  illumination  Avould  be  throAvn  on  the  foliage 
or  upper  part.  I  think  that  there  haA’e  been  pictures  made  in  that 
Avay  fully  carrying  out  my  A’ieAvs,  and  I  hold  that  it  has  been  fully 
shown  that  it  is  not  simply  a  theory,  but  a  demonstrated  fact. 


Comgjjontrfwce- 

CORRECTING  OYER  -  EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -I  have  between  tivo  and  three  dozen  plates  to  develope, 
all  of  Avhich  I  know  to  be  much  over-exposed,  since  I  accidently  substi¬ 
tuted  — — ’s  most  rapid  plates  for  a  brand  some  six  times  slower.  How  can 
I  save  them  ?  I  have  already  tried  citrate  of  soda  and  increase  of  bromide 
in  the  developer,  but  somehoAV  I  cannot  restrain  the  over-action.  Though 
the  development  may  be  protracted  over  half  an  hour,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  get  vigour  or  contrast.  However  sloivly  the  image  comes  at  first,  it  reaches 
a  point  Avhere  it  gains  the  mastery  over  me.— Yours,  &c.,.  J.  B, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

"  25 . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
TheStudio,Portland.st,,Kinggdown 

"  26 . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

„  26 . 

„  26 . 

Photographic  Club . 

British  Association  in  Aberdeen 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

„  27 . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library, Wm.Brown-st. 

;;  27 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

„  27 . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

;;  27 . 

Yorkshire  College  . . . . 

THE  LONDON  AND’PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Thursday, 
August  13,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  presided. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  for  a  presentation  copy 
of  his  hook  on  Modern  Photography. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  that  recently  he  had  been  much  troubled  by  spots  upon 
his  gelatino-bromide  plates ;  they  did  not  appear  until  the  plates  were 
developed  ;  they  were  transparent,  with  a  minute  opaque  nucleus.  At  last  he 
had  managed  to  trace  these  spots  to  particles  of  bronze  powder  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  imitation  gold  printed  matter  upon  the  papers  in  which  the  gelatine 
had  been  packed  by  its  manufacturers.  By  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  the 
specks  of  bronze  could  be  seen  all  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  directly  it 
was  unpacked,  and  by  taking  steps  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  such  gelatine  the 
spots  on  the  plates  were  abolished.  Holy  Writ  said,  “  Spots  there  are  and 
blemishes  ;  ”  he  supposed  that  the  writer  of  that  had  tried  his  hand  at  making 
gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  the  bronze  printing  was  outside  the  wrapper, 
and  that  the  gelatine  was  inside ;  no  doubt  the  bronze  reached  the  inside  in 
consequence  of  the  paper  sheets  lying  upon  the  top  of  each  other  in  a  pile 
before  the  packing  began. 

Mr.  Cobb  hoped  the  facts  he  had  made  known  would  be  of  use  to  other  plate 
makers,  for  at  present  there  were  many  spotted  plates  in  the  market. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  thought  that  filtering  the  gelatine  through  wash- 
leather  would  remove  many  causes  of  spots. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  stated  that  dark  spots  with  haloes  round  them  were 
generally  due  to  dirt  on  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Simpson  believed  that  the  bronze  powder  would  not  act  as  a 
chemical,  but  as  a  mechanical  impurity. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  considered  that  the  sulphide  of  tin  might  form 
sulphide  of  silver  by  double  decomposition. 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  about  imparting  colour  to  solid  paraffine  ;  he  thought 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  done  by  means  of  dragon's  blood  in  some  liquid  in 
which  both  the  colour  and  the  paraffine  were  soluble. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  it  was  once  difficult  to  colour  paraffine,  but 
the  plan  now  was  to  dissolve  a  suitable  colour  in  a  little  stearic  acid,  and  to 
melt  the  resulting  product  with  a  large  proportion  of  paraffine.  Some  of  the 
aniline  dyes  could  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cowan  produced  some  emulsion  which  he  had  kept  in  good  condition 
for  three  months,  by  the  use  of  thymol  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the 
ounce.  It  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added  to  the  emulsion,  which  contained 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  after  the  addition  ;  too  much  alcohol 
would  give  mottling  marks.  Salicylic  acid  had  also  answered  with  him,  but 
lm  had  not  used  it  much.  He  kept  the  emulsions  two  or  three  days  before 
using  them,  after  which  they  did  not  seem  to  change  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought,  but  was  not  sure,  that  he  did  not  get  quite  such 
clear  shadows  with  thymol. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  never  observed  any  injurious  effect  from  thymol. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  it  could  be  proved  that  iodide  of  silver  did  not  exist  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  free  bromide,  for  upon  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium,  to  water  containing  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  suspension,  the  liquid  became  quite  clear. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  remarked  that  the  excess  of  bromide  was  enormous. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  such  was  the  case,  but  that  he  employed  no 
heat,  and  an  emulsion  was  boiled  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  although  the  iodide  dissolved  in  bromide,  that  was  no 
proof  it  did  not  remain  iodide  of  silver. 

Mr.  Debenham  could  see  no  evidence  that  the  iodide  had  been  decomposed. 
It  had  been  dissolved. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  been  trying  whether  glycerine  in  emulsion  would  all 
dissolve  out  in  the  washing  operations.  He  made  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
glycerine,  one  ounce  of  water,  and  twenty  grains  of  gelatine,  and  coated  four 
;  or  five  plates  ;  one  of  these  he  left  in  the  washing-trough  all  night,  and  after- 
!  wards  it  became  hard  and  dry,  proving  that  the  glycerine  had  dissolved  freely 
and  perfectly  out.  The  unwashed  plates,  kept  in  the  drying-room,  were 
still  moist. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  if  glycerine  in  large  proportion  dissolved  out,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  do  so  if  added  in  small  proportion.  For 
instance,  a  small  proportion  of  silver  in  gold  could  not  be  dissolved  out,  so  the 
assayers  added  more  silver  to  the  gold,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  silver 
could  be  removed. 

Mr.  Henderson  would  ask  Mr.  Debenham  to  devise  an  experiment  to  decide 

rpi  er  ferine  would  or  would  not  entirely  wash  out  from  a  gelatine  film. 

the  Chairman  said  that  the  behaviour  of  the  silver  haloid  salts  was  peculiar  ; 
~  of  a  very  large  excess,  any  one  of  them  could  be  displaced  by  any 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  not  only  was  such  the  case,  but  the  amount  of  dis- 
p  acement  would  vary  with  the  temperatures,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
reversal.  He  thought,  with  Mr.  Henderson,  that  in  the  boiling  process  much 
01  the  iodide  was  converted  into  bromide, 


Mr,  Debenham  had  found  that  by  varying  the  proportions  of  iodide  in 
emulsions,  he  obtained  what  seemed  to  be  corresponding  differences  in  the 
plates,  which  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  the  iodide  having  been  removed. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  colours  of  the  plates  usually  bore  relation 
to  the  amounts  of  iodide  in  the  emulsions,  so  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  taken  out. 

Mr.  F.  Cox  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association, 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  last,  13th 
instant,  at  the  Free  Public  Library, — Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest  (President) 
occupying  the  chair. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  summer  work  of  the  members  was  passed 
round,  including  prints  and  negatives  taken  during  the  Bank  Holiday  excur¬ 
sion  to  Shrewsbury,  Stokesay,  and  Ludlow,  by  Messrs.  Beer,  Cornish,  and  Day. 
Prints  and  other  objects  of  interest  also  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Atkins, 
Carrutliers,  Forrest,  Jones,  Whalley,  and  Williams,  after  which  Mr.  J.  Maurice 
Jones  read  a  short  paper  on  One  or  Two  Out-of-the-Way  Places  in  Wales  [see 
page  536],  which  he  illustrated  with  a  few  views  of  the  districts  described. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Beer  remarked  that,  apropos  of  the  paper 
which  had  just  been  read,  he  would  heartily  recommend  any  member  who 
wanted  to  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  day  in  an  “  out-of-the-way”  spot  to  visit  Nant 
Mill,  near  Carnarvon,  where  suitable  “  bits”  abounded,  and  where  he  promised 
those  who  would  venture  into  that  neighbourhood  a  busy  time  of  it  with  their 
cameras. 

Mr.  Forrest  then  read  a  paperette  on  Things  in  General  [see  page  536],  which 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  toning, 

Mr.  Atkins  stating  that  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  excessive 
washing  to  which  the  prints  were  commonly  subjected  was  very  much  more 
injurious  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  quite  unnecessary ;  and  that  the 
chemicals  in  the  water  did  more  harm  than  even  the  small  possible  residue  of 
hypo  remaining  after  a  fairly  good  washing. 

The  question  raised  was  considered  rather  startling,  but  the  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  the  hypo  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs,  and  that  an  error  in 
over  washing  was  but  a  choice  of  two  evils,  and  rather  on  the  right  side,  if  any. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
in  the  Technical  Schools,  Princess-street, — Mr.  Robert  Graham  in  the  chair. 

Tiie  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Alfred  Wilson, 
William  Herbert  Norris,  Frederick  Hilton,  and  Robert  B.  Wilson. 

Mr.  William  Stanley,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  made  a  few  remarks  on 
Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  He  exhibited  nine  plates  of  different  makers  wlm  h 
he  had  tested,  and  said  he  thought  the  Society  would  serve  a  good  purpose  by 
strongly  recommending  the  manufacturers  not  to  issue  gelatine  plates  without 
the  sensitometer  number,  as  the  statement,  “  thirty  or  fifty  times  wet  plate," 
was  simply  illusory  and  misleading. 

Mr.  Robert  Graham  gave  his  experience  in  ascertaining  the  equivalent  foci 
of  double-combination  lenses,  premising  that,  although  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  question  did  not  prevent  the  obtaining  of  the  best  photographs,  it  was  an 
interesting  point  to  be  assured  of  the  exact  equivalent  foci  of  their  lenses,  and 
besides  any  attempts  at  enlargement  or  reduction  in  camera,  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions,  by  making  use  of  the  tables  of  enlargement  given  by  various  authorities, 
would  result,  to  say  the  least,  in  much  annoyauce.  Unfortunately  the  equi¬ 
valent  foci  of  lenses  were  not  always  correctly  stated  even  by  the  best-known 
makers  in  their  catalogues  ;  and  there  were  many  other  lenses  in  the  market, 
about  which  purchasers  could  learn  but  very  little  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  are  several  methods  of  determining  the  equivalent  foci  of  lenses,  but  the 
one  which  he  had  adopted  was  by  comparing  the  size  of  the  image  projected 
on  the  focussiug-screen  of  the  camera  by  the  lens,  whose  equivalent  focus  it 
was  desirous  to  know,  with  that  of  an  image  of  the  same  object,  from  the  same 
standpoint,  received  through  a  single  lens  of  an  exactly  known  focus.  He  had 
used  a  spectacle  lens,  guaranteed  to  him  by  an  eminent  firm  of  makers  of  these 
lenses,  as  being  of  ten  inches  solar  focu^  and  as  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens 
was  always  in  proportion  to  its  magnifiying  power,  it  followed  that  if  an  image 
of  a  certain  object  given  by  the  spectacle  lens  measured  two  iuelies,  and  that 
one  inch  was  the  size  of  an  image  of  the  same  object  received  through  another 
lens  ;  then  the  lens  producing  the  one-inch  image  must  be  of  live  inches 
equivalent  focus,  and  by  comparison,  in  the  same  way,  the  equivalent  focus 
of  any  other  lens  could  be  ascertained.  In  making  these  comparisons  it  was 
important  that  the  object  which  was  being  focussed  should  lie  a  somewhat 
distant  one — that  is,  should  be  at  such  a  distance  that  anything  appearing 
beyond  |the  object  being  focussed  was  also  practically  in  sharp  focus  with  it. 
I11  confirmation  of  his  remarks  he  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  number  ot  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  same  object,  one  having  been  taken  with  a  spectacle  lens  ;  the 
equivalent  foci  which  lie  had  worked  out  from  the  sizes  of  the  images  were,  in 
some  instances  less,  and  in  others  more  than  those  given  by  makers,  and  he 
considered  the  statement  which  one  hears  not  seldom  of  a  person  claiming  for 
his  lens,  that  it  will  cover  a  larger  plate  than  another  lens  of  the  same  desig¬ 
nation  by  the  same  maker,  is  due  to  its  being  of  a  longer  focus  than  the  other. 
The  greatest  discrepancy  he  had  met  with  was  in  two  10  x  8  lenses  of  the 
same  type  by  a  famous  maker,  one  being  a  fraction  only  over  the  equivalent 
focus  stated  in  catalogue,  while  the  other  was  over  two  inches  longer  in  focus. 

At  the  exhibition  which  followed,  prints  were  shown  bv  Messrs.  1  umival, 
Jones,  Jumeaux,  Shaw,  and  Stanley. 

The  tenth  ramble  of  the  season  was  to  Marple  on  Saturday  last,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Champ.  Gloomy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
morning,  and  although  the  afternoon  turned  out  very  fine  and  enjoya  ie  f<  r 
walking,  the  presence  of  a  moderate  breeze  proved  a  drawback  to  successful 
photographic  results,  where  foliage  formed  au  important  part  of  the  >et-ue. 
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The  first  pictures  taken  were  views  of  and  from  Marple  Bridge,  after  which, 
retracing  their  steps,  the  party  made  its  way  along  the  canal  bank  and  past 
the  celebrated  locks,  thirteen  in  number.  Reaching  the  aqueduct  and  the  no 
less  celebrated  viaduct,  with  its  thirteen  arches  of  an  uniform  span  of  fifty 
feet,  and  a  height  from  the  river  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.,  views 
were  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  grand  two-fold  row  of  arches 
peeping  through  the  distance,  forming  pictures  of  great  beauty  and  endless 
in  variety. 

The  walk  was  then  continued  to  Romiley,  through  Chadkirk,  with  its  saintly 
reminiscences,  and  on  to  Otterspool  Bridge,  views  of  which  were  taken.  Then 
the  Hall  was  reached,  the  “  Ultima  Thule”  of  our  visit.  Permission  was  kindly 
given  to  photograph  the  Hall,  and,  whether  considered  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  or  from  an  antiquarian,  or  historical,  this  building  is  of  especial 
interest.  For  many  generations  Marple  was  the  seat  of  the  Vernons  of  Haddon 
Hall,  Derbyshire.  When  the  estates  of  the  Vernon  family  were  divided  between 
t  wo  co-heiresses,  Marple  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Stanleys,  and  by  an  original 
deed  dated  June  4,  1606,  retained  among  the  archives,  it  appears  that  Sir 
E  [ward  Stanley  conveyed  the  Hall  and  adjoining  estates  to  Henry  Bradshaw, 
Esq.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  remained  in  the  Bradshaw  family, 
Mary  Bradshaw,  surviving  daughter  and  heiress,  becoming  the  wife,  about  140 
years  ago,  of  Nathaniel  Isherwood,  from  whom  are  descended  the  present 
proprietors.  In  1602  was  born  here  the  celebrated  John  Bradshaw,  Serjeant- 
at-Law,  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Commission  that  sat  at  Westminster  Hall, 
A.  D.  1649,  to  try  Charles  the  First.  In  the  Stockport  register  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  baptized  December  10,  1602,  and  opposite  the  entry  has  been 
written  the  word  “  Traitor.”  He  died  without  issue,  1659,  and  in  his  will,  also 
preserved  at  the  Hall,  bequeaths,  among  other  legacies,  one  of  £10  to  Ids 
“kinsman  John  Milton,”  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  His  elder  brother 
served  as  a  colonel  under  Cromwell,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester ;  while  the  name  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  father,  stands  first  in  the 
famous  Cheshire  petition  presented  to  Parliament,  May  6,  1646,  praying  for 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterians,  and  which  bore  no  less  than  12,578 
signatures.  The  Hall  was  built,  either  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  contains  numerous  apartments,  in 
which  are  preserved  articles  of  heavy  domestic  furniture,  armour,  tapestry, 
and  pictures  of  ancient  date.  One  of  the  apartments  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Cromwell  himself.  The  old  oak  carving,  which  is  very  handsome, 
is  also  preserved.  The  Hall  underwent  alterations  in  1659.  The  outer  walls 
have  never  been  altered,  and  the  front  being  now  enriched  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  by  a  luxuriant  tapestry  of  ivy,  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  to  be  found  near  Manchester. 

- - ^ - - 

iSirljar^r  <&i3lumiL 


England’s  drying  cupboard  or  12x10  rolling  press  in  exchange  for  Rock’s 
12x10  burnisher.  —  Address,  W.  H.  Sedgwick,  School-lane,  Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire. 

Enlarging  lantern  wanted ;  exchange  Voigtlander  cabinet  lens  and  Cox  carte 
lens,  both  in  good  condition.  Differences  adjusted.- — Address,  Charles 
Whiting  k  Sons,  370,  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  will  exchange  a  magic  lantern,  nearly  new,  four-inch  condensers,  solar  argand 
lamp,  reflector,  quarter-plate  portrait  lens,  for  a  set  of  good  plain  lantern 
slides,  “New  York  to  San  Francisco.” — Address,  Costa,  Southend. 

I  will  exchange  an  outdoor  (river  scene)  background  on  roller  and  photographic 
boat  for  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera  and  slides,  or  a  good  lens,  or  other 
good  photographic  material  offers. — Address,  Arthur,  Witney  House, 
Swanage. 

I  will  exchange  Hunt’s  Researches  on  Light  and  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp 
for  anything  useful ;  also  harmonium  by  Alexander,  three  stops,  handsome 
rosewood  case,  cost  £15,  for  Dallmeyer’s  2b  patent  or  Ross’  cabinet  lens. — 
Address,  R.  W.,  care  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  Chemist,  High-street,  Walthamstow. 

Exchange  exterior  background  by  Marion,  cost  38s.,  for  another  of  equal 
value  ;  also  large  dark-tent,  cabinet  burnisher,  quarter-plate  portrait  lens, 
and  10  x  8  view  lens.  Wanted,  Ros&’  portable  symmetrical,  five-  or  six-inch 
focus,  or  rapid  symmetrical,  or  good  camera,  10x8,  with  three  backs. — 
Address,  T.  Hayward,  Photographic  Artist,  Maryport-street,  Devizes. 


W.  W. — The  formula  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spots.  They  pi . d  fren 

the  gelatine.  (Jet  a  fresh  sample  that  docs  not  give  ••  pit  "  a  0  ct  i 
is  no  perfect  remedy  for  this  defect  when  it  exists  in  tin-  gelatine. 

P.  Coster. — The  best  plan  of  securing  a  gloss  is  to  squeegee  the  print,  whilst 
wet,  down  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  The  glass  must,  of  course,  be  cither  waxed 
or  treated  with  French  chalk,  to  prevent  the  print  from  adhering. 

W.  T.  F.  M.  I. — The  article  you  refer  to  was  on  sulphite,  not  hyposulphite,  of 
soda,  the  latter  being  merely  mentioned  incidentally.  We  are  not  interested 
in  trying  the  hyposulphite  of  potassium,  as  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
discussed  last  week. 

8.  F.  W. — The  salt  is  a  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potash.  When  the  deve¬ 
loper  has  reached  the  state  at  which  the  green  double-salt  is  formed,  it  will 
be  scarcely  worth  your  while,  working  on  a  very  small  scale,  as  you  say  you 
do,  to  attempt  to  “renovate”  it. 

Scrutator. — The  formula  as  given  is  simply  a  reprint  of  a  paper  mad  before 
the  American  Convention.  We,  or  any  other  journal,  are  not  responsible  for 
the  terms  employed  by  the  others.  It  may  possibly  strike  yo  t  that  too 
“little  care  is  taken  in  correctly  proving  formulas.” 

Infra  Dig. — If  you  find  the  position  uncongenial,  by  all  means  close  the  con¬ 
nection.  From  what  you  tell  us,  there  seems  to  ire  no  binding  agreement, 
and  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  at  a  week’s  notice.  We  do  not  advise  you 
legal///,  however,  as  we  have  but  your  own  version  of  the  affair. 

George. — The  powder  you  have  sent  is  not  ferric-sulphate,  nor  does  it  resemble 
that  substance.  It  is  simply  pulverised  ferrous  sulphate,  as  you  may  readily* 
prove  by  making  a  hot,  saturated  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when  the 
well-known  green  crystals  of  proto-sulpliate  of  iron  will  he  formed. 

Transfer. — No,  we  should  not  recommend  eelloidine  for  your  purpose,  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  not  “horny  ”  enough  in  its  character  to  “strip”  well,  and  it 
costs  at  least  thrice  as  much  as  a  common  pyroxyline,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  “surgical  collodion,”  and  which  is  what  you  require. 

R.  Madewell. — The  want  of  relief  in  the  mould  appears  to  be  due  more  to 
the  original  negative  than  to  anything  else.  Unless  the  original  is  tolerably 
vigorous,  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  very  high  relief.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  gelatine  film  contains  too  much  pigment.  This  will 
produce  a  shallow  relief. 

G.  G. — The  only  plan  of  repairing  the  picture  is  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
water-colour  artist,  who  will  repaint  the  damaged  portions.  Had  you  not 
wiped  the  picture,  and  so  “smeared”  the  colour,  very  little  injury  would 
have  been  done  by  the  water.  Should  a  similar  accident  happen,  allow  the 
picture  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Paper  Negatives. — If  you  will  refer  to  the  last  two  months’  Journals,  we 
fancy*  you  will  find  that  your  suggestion  has  been  anticipated.  Though  you 
do  so  “carefully  read  the  ‘British’  every  week,”  you  would  have  been 
wise  to  read  it  more  carefully  before  charging  us  with  neglect  of  “so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  for  amateurs.” 

II.  B.  H. — 1.  All  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  solution  when  it  was 
“saturated.”  Instead  of  employing  “ saturated  solutions,”  it  is  far  better 
for  all  purposes  to  prepare  a  solution  of  definite  strength.  A  large  quantity 
maybe  prepared  at  a  time  and  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use.  2.  A  little  nitric 
acid  mixed  with  five  parts  of  hydrochloric  will  remove  the  deposit,  which  is 
metallic  gold. 

- - - 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 

Club,  Wednesday,  August  26,  will  be  On  the  Action  of  Ilisu/jihites  in  the 

Developer.  The  Saturday  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  at  Thames  Ditton. 

Trains  from  Waterloo  at  2.17. 

International  Iny'entions  Exhibition. — We  have  been  requested  by  Mr. 

J.  R.  Gotz,  the  English  agent  for  Suter’s  photographic  and  other  lenses,  to 

state  that,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Gazette,  Mr. 

Suter's  name  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  awards.  A  silver  medal  has  been 

awarded. 

- + - - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  August  19,  1885. 


to  <£orrespontrent£. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mortimer  Field,  6,  Sandling-road,  Maidstone,  Kent.  —  Photographs  of  II. 
Lahouchere,  Esc/.,  ALP.,  and  Major  Martin  A.  Sliarp-IIume,  Liberal 
Parliamentary  Candidate  for  Maidstone. 

Edward  E.  Hayes.— Apply  to  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  and  Co.,  10,  Pall  Mall. 
J.  King. — Your  persistence  surprises  us.  After  the  intimations  we  have  given 
you,  both  privately  and  otherwise,  we  must  request  you  to  drop  the  matter. 
Z.A. — Just  the  same  as  the  condensers  in  your  lantern,  only  much  larger. 
The  diameter  of  the  condensers  will  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  negative 
you  wish  to  enlarge  from. 

G.  King.  — The  spots  arise  from  the  emulsion  not  being  carefully  filtered  or 
strained  before  it  was  used.  The  plates,  it  may  be  mentioned,  bear  evidence 
of  slovenly  manipulations  generally. 

Cyclist. — If  the  negative  sent  is  a  fair  sample,  the  slight  amount  of  green  fog 
Jiiay  be  disregarded,  as  it  will  make  no  practical  difference  in  the  printing. 
We  should  certainly  not  discard  such  plates  ourselves. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

The  awards  having  now  been  published,  the  International 
Inventions  Exhibition  may  be  considered  to  have  arrived 
as  near  completion  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  so  we  can  proceed  to 
give  a  detailed  notice  of  the  various  exhibits.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  premise  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  really  new  to 
photographers  in  the  collection,  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  cause 
surprise  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  period  covered  by 
the  inventions  or  improvements  extends  back  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

First  in  the  catalogue  are  Messrs.  George  Houghton  and 
Son,  who  exhibit  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  glass  ware  and 
apparatus. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  shows  samples  of  negatives  upon  his  new 
iouble-coated  films,  as  well  as  prints  therefrom  by  various 
orocesses  ;  also  examples  of  the  utility  of  orthochromatic  plates 
7or  various  purposes.  Several  of  Mr.  Warnerke’s  mechanical 
nventions  are  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd  have  a  good  show  of  enlargements 
>n  their  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper,  porcelain,  and  canvas, 
ind  at  intervals  during  the  day  give  practical  demonstrations. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Common’s  wonderful  celestial  photographs,  to 
vhich  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded,  are  among  the  achieve- 
nents  of  modern  photography. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibits  a  collection  of  photo-ceramics, 
o  which  a  silver  medal  has  been  awarded,  and  also  various 
ippliances  for  emulsion  making. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Collins  has  a  good  collection  of  apparatus,  con- 
isting  chiefly  of  cameras  and  stands  of  various  descriptions. 
Noteworthy  in  this  collection,  which  has  received  a  silver 
nedal,  is  a  bamboo  stand  for  outdoor  work,  the  rigidity  and 
ightness  of  which  are  truly  remarkable. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  and  Co.  also  exhibit  a  fine  collection  of 
pparatus,  chemicals,  and  appliances.  The  centre  piece  of  the 
ase  consists  of  their  “  Combination  camera,”  a  combination,  as 
ts  name  implies,  of  their  well-known  patent  camera  with 
n  addition,  which  adapts  it  for  copying,  and  a  variety  of 
tudio  purposes.  One  of  the  few  really  new  things  is  to  be 
iund  here  in  the  shape  of  Rouch’s  new  Patent  “  Long-extension  ” 
amera,  which,  while  not  so  portable  as  the  older  form,  meets 
he  modern  requirement  of  extremely  long  focus,  while  at  the 
ame  time  lenses  of  the  very  shortest  focus  can  be  employed 
rithout  any  portion  of  the  camera  projecting  to  interfere  with 
he  field  of  view.  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  also  enter  dry-plates 
>r  competition,  and  have  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  their 
imeras  and  dry-plates. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  also  exhibits  specimens  of  his  “  treble 
atent”  camera,  which  has  been  recently  fully  described. 


The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  apparatus  and  appliances,  chiefly  for  amateur  use,  none 
of  which  present  any  special  features. 

Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter’s  case  contains  many  highly  interest¬ 
ing  pieces  of  apparatus,  their  cameras  being  especially  remark¬ 
able  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  fittings,  notably  the  double¬ 
swing  back  and  double-action  rack  cameras.  Their  patent 
adjustable  instantaneous  shutter  is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  notice.  The  “  photographic  gun  ”  is  a  clever  form  of 
combined  camera,  finder  and  shutter  for  “  flying  shots.” 

Mr.  George  Hare,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  well  represented 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Little  need  be  said,  however, 
of  his  well  known  “  patent  ”  camera,  except  that  it  forms  the 
model  upon  which  nearly  all  the  others  in  the  market  are  based. 
His  patent  changing  box  is  another  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  and  Co.  have  an  interesting  collection  of 
useful  apparatus  and  appliances,  including  cameras,  camera- 
clips,  shutters,  stands,  Ac.,  some  of  which  have  been  described 
in  these  pages. 

Green  A  Fiiidge  exhibit  an  “  actinometer  ”  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Woodbury  photometer,  but  more  bulky  in  con¬ 
struction  and  less  convenient  in  use. 

Mr.  T.  Furnell’s  only  exhibit  consists  of  his  ingenious  little 
“double-flap”  shutter,  by  means  of  which  the  exposure  can  be 
varied  and  regulated  to  any  desired  extent. 

Mi'.  B.  J.  Sayce  exhibits  early  specimens  of  negatives  and 
prints  by  the  collodio-bi'omide  process  —  the  earliest  practical 
emulsion  process.  An  examination  of  these  will  show  that, 
though  upwai’ds  of  twenty  yeai*s  old,  they  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  quality.  Mr.  Sayce  receives  a  gold 
medal  for  his  share  in  the  introduction  of  the  process. 

Mi*.  F.  Samuels  exhibits  his  apparatus  for  holding  dry-plates 
before,  during,  and  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  for  which  he 
takes  a  bronze  medal.  This,  though  ingenious,  is  only  adapted 
to  very  small  sizes. 

Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadaway,  and  Co.  exhibits  specimens 
and  appliances  for  working  the  Stanuotype  process. 

The  Platinotype  Co.  show  a  large  collection  of  specimens  by 
Mr.  Willis’s  process,  and  give  demonstrations  at  intervals. 
Amongst  their  specimens  the  most  noticeable  are  some  verit¬ 
able  gems  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. — reproductions  of 
some  of  the  Rothschild  art-treasures.  A  gold  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Company. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.  make  a  good  show  of  specimens, 
negative  and  positive,  of  work  executed  on  their  dry  plates,  for 
which  they  have  received  a  medal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  exhibits  an  interesting  collection  of  specimens 
of  various  processes,  chiefly  in  permanent  priuting  methods 
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with  which  he  has  been  connected  :  notably  the  Autotype,  and 
photo-mezzotint  or  Woodbury  type,  as  well  as  photo-gravure 
and  type -block  processes.  A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
him  for  his  various  contributions  to  photographic  progress. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  exhibits  a  frame  of  transparencies,  de¬ 
veloped  with  hydroxylamine,  as  recommended  by  him,  for 
which  he  has  received  a  bronze  medal. 

Count  Ostrorog  Walery  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  enamels 
and  photographs,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  of  which  the  bronze 
medal  awarded  seems  scarcely  an  adequate  recognition. 

Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  exhibits  examples  of  portraiture  by 
means  of  his  system  of  electric  illumination,  for  which  he  takes 
a  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  has  an  interesting  collection  of  chemical 
and  photographic  apparatus  and  appliances,  which  on  account 
of  their  variety  and  great  utility  have  secured  him  a  silver 
medal. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have  a  large  and  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  well-known  specialities,  for  which  they  take  a 
silver  medal.  In  connection  with  this  exhibit,  Mr.  James 
Cadett  also  takes  a  silver  medal  for  his  instantaneous  shutters. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee’s  interesting  series  of  prints,  illustrating  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  manner  the  so-called  “  continuating 
action  ”  of  light  upon  bichromated  gelatine,  have  secured  him 
a  well-deserved  medal. 

Of  the  extensive  and  interesting  Historical  Collection,  got 
together  by  the  Photographic  Society,  to  which  a  Diploma  of 
Honour  has-  been  awarded,  space  permits  us  to  say  very  little, 
except  that  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  inspection,  tracing,  as  it 
does,  the  history  of  photography  from  its  very  earliest  date  to 
the  present  time.  Specimens — the  actual  work  of  Nicephore 
Niepce — of  heliographic  engraving  are  followed  by  examples  of 
the  subsequent  processes  of  Daguerre,  Talbot,  Archer,  and 
others ;  while  the  quaint  and  obsolete  forms  of  apparatus 
compare  ludicrously  with  those  of  the  present  day.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  exhibit,  gold  medals  are  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Woodbury  and  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox,  for  their  labours  in 
connection  with  permanent  photographic  printing  and  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  respectively. 

Outside  Group  XXIX.  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.,  and  a  silver  one  to  Suter,  of  Basle,  for 
their  photographic  lenses,  almost  the  only  exhibitors  in  that 
class. 

In  Group  XXYI.  (Paper,  Printing,  &c.)  there  are  several 
exhibits,  chiefly  devoted  to  photo-mechanical  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  here  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Ayliug,  D.  C.  Dallas,  C.  Hancock,  F.  E.  Ives  (America), 
Meisenbach  Co.,  and  Sprague  and  Co. 

Professor  W.  N.  Hartley  receives  a  medal  in  Group  XXVIII. 
for  his  spectrograph  and  spectrometer,  and  for  specimens  of 
photographed  spectra  of  the  metals. 

In  the  Foreign  Department  a  silver  medal  has  been  given  to 
the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  for  their  apparatus  and 
films  for  the  production  of  negatives,  which  will  be  found  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  column. 

F.  Poldireff,  of  Moscow,  takes  a  bronze  medal  for  a  series  of 
clever  photographs  by  artificial  light,  which  are,  however,  more 
curious  than  artistic. 

Messrs.  Attout-Tailfer  and  Clayton  exhibit  specimens  of  iso- 
chromatic  photography,  for  which  a  medal  has  been  given,  and 
Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  frame  of  superb  speci¬ 
mens  of  “  phototype  ”  printing,  respecting  which,  however,  no 
information  of  any  sort  is  obtainable. 


On  the  whole,  though  the  photographic  collection  at  the 
“  Inventories”  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  disappointing,  if  the 
character  of  the  exhibition  be  taken  into  consideration  it  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  it  could  havo  been  improved. 
To  us  of  the  present  day  there  is  little  in  the  shape  of  “  new 
inventions,”  but  could  some  photographic  Rip  van  Winkle 
wander  through  the  South  Central  Gallery,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  he  would  find  ample  matter  for  study,  and  possibly  for 
astonishment,  at  the  extent  of  progress  made  in  twenty  years. 

- > - 

LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE. 

“I  cannot  do  with  - ’s  plates;  there  is  no  latitude  in 

developing  them,”  said  a  professional  photographer  to  us  a 
little  while  ago,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  thing 
has,  in  different  language,  been  repeated,  times  without  end, 
of  other  plates.  We  have  heard  it  so  many  Jrues  from  the 
lips  of  both  the  tyro  and  the  expert,  that  the  question 
naturally  arises  are  there  any  real  grounds  for  the  assertion  1 

If  we  go  back  for  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  gelatine 
dry-plates,  we  find  perpetual  allusions  to  the  latitude  of  ex¬ 
posure  permissible  being  a  distinguishing  quality  of  the  “new 
process,”  and  all  the  old  workers  know  that  such  latitude  did 
exist.  Why  this  difference,  this  retrogression,  when  all  else  lias 
improved'?  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  wo  altogether 
dissent  from  the  common  notion,  and  we  beliovo  that  an  ex¬ 
planation,  of  a  nature  by  no  means  occult,  may  be  given  for  its 
prevalence. 

The  ordinary  system  of  development  used  to  bo  one  of 
“drops”  and  “pinches,” — a  plate  was  developed  in  a  very  gradual 
manner,  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia,  or  the  same  of  bromide  solu-  . 
tion  was  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  development  progressed, 
and  the  finished  negative  might,  or  might  not,  have  a  little  fog,  1 
more  by  the  chapter  of  accident  than  through  overstepping  j 
acknowledged  bounds.  But  the  common  method  was  to  beam 
with  a  minimum  of  ammonia  and  bromide,  and  to  add  110  more  1 
if  the  image  seemed  to  come  up  well,  many  negatives  being 
finished  with  an  addition  of  ammonia,  not  equal  to  a  half  or 
a  quarter  of  what  the  plate  was  capable  of  bearing  without  fog. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  what  might  be  termed  an 
average  exposure  had  not  been  reached,  the  addition  of  ammoni; 
still  enabled  a  really  good  picture  to  be  produced.  The  use  0  V 
small  quantities  of  ammonia  was  also  a  natural  concomitan 
of  the  general  tendency  to  over-expose  which  existed  in  th 
earlier  period  of  gelatine  plate  working,  the  time  when  tin 
trammels  of  wet-plate  ideas  were  not  shaken  off,  and  when  almos 
every  week  in  our  pages  was  to  be  seen  some  reference  or  othei 
to  the  common  failing  of  exposing  for  too  long  a  time. 

Gradually  a  better  knowledge  of  correct  timing  grew  up. 
greater  exactitude  in  apportioning  the  respective  ingredients  0 
the  developer  was  practised,  and,  following  upon  this,  a  larg< 
number  of  plate-makers  started  into  existence,  the  compete 
lion  as  to  whose  plates  should  be  quickest,  leading  to  the  manu  1 
facturers  recommending  in  their  printed  instructions  such  i  I 
proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  developer  that  fog  would  hav<  j 
ensued,  when,  even,  their  minimum  was  employed.  If  thei  | 
further  quantities  were  added  to  bring  up  detail  in  an  under  I 
exposed  plate,  the  natural  result  would  be  excessive  fog,  tha  j 
obscured  any  increase  of  detail,  if  it  existed,  which,  unde  I 
the  circumstances,  would  be  very  doubtful. 

The  same  thing  can  be  readily  enough  seen  in  the  wet  pre  1 
cess.  An  exposure  that  would  be  quite  correct  with  an  iro  1 
developer  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  in  strength,  woull  ^ 
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prove  very  inadequate  to  allow  a  good  negative  to  be  produced 
with  a  developer  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  formula 
given  even  now  by  the  makers  for  use  with  their  plates,  usually 
errs  on  the  side  of  excess  of  ammonia,  although  if  their  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day,  and  those  of  three  or  four  years  ago 
be  compared,  there  will  ill  many  cases  be  seen  a  vast  difference 
in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  in  the  ammonia. 

Two  other  important  considerations  may  here  be  referred  to. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  continued  race  for  eminence  in 
rapidity,  a  liability  to  make  plates  that  were  difficult  to  bring 
up  to  sufficient  density  arose  ;  and  with  such  plates,  unless  the 
utmost  possible  quantity  of  ammonia  were  used,  the  image 
would  be  so  thin  as  to  be  worthless.  This  was  soon  recognised, 
and  again  the  tendency  to  use  a  maximum  of  ammonia  at  the 
outset  to  get  density  arose ;  and  hence  when  the  image  came 
up  slowly,  and  more  ammonia  was  used,  no  effect  but  fog  was 
obtained,  and  again  the  cry  arose,  “  no  latitude.”  It  is  a  general 
rule — with  however,  a  notable  exception  or  two — that  extreme 
rapidity  is  accompanied  by  a  thin  image;  and,  though  plates 
have  wonderfully  improved  of  late  in  this  respect,  difficulty  of 
intensification  was  a  very  common  fault  at  one  time,  and  it  of 
necessity  led  to  the  employment  of  the  full  quantity  of 
ammonia  at  once,  and  thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
operator  to  obtain  “  latitude.” 

The  second  consideration  we  refer  to  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  makers  now  add  iodide  in  considerable  quantity  to  their 
emulsions,  and  their  plates  will  not  bear  the  same  amount  of 
ammonia  as  a  purely  bromide  plate.  The  result  has  been  that 
those  who  have  fallen  into  a  certain  way  of  working,  and  found 
that  in  a  broad,  general  way  they  could  use  one  developer  for 
all  brands — a  plan  to  be  deprecated,  we  think — got  quite  out 
of  their  reckoning  when  they  used  a  bromo-iodide  plate.  They 
would  employ  at  once  a  quantity  of  ammonia  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  desirable  for  the  plate  when  the  utmost  possible  pro¬ 
portion  had  been  added ;  and,  of  course,  when  they  wished  to 
obtain  “  latitude  ”  they  could  not  get  it.  We  have  before  us  two 
negatives  taken,  the  one  on  a  pure  bromide  plate,  and  the 
ffher  on  a  bromo-iodide.  The  former  was  developed  with 
i  solution  containing  two  and-a-half  minims  of  ammonia 
to  each  grain  of  pyro,  while  the  latter  had  only  half  a  minim 
\  to  each  grain ;  yet  as  a  question  of  fog — which,  after  all, 
governs  the  amount  of  ammonia  to  be  added — the  bromide 
date  with  five  times  as  much  ammonia  in  the  developer  is  the 
jetter  of  the  two. 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  obtaining  latitude.  Leaving  out  of 
question  whether  the  view  held  by  many  that  there  is  one  ex- 
)osure  that  is  the  right  one,  and  that  all  others  are  wrong,  is 
correct  or  not,  we  would  say  that  if  any  latitude  in  the  expo¬ 
sure  be  sought,  there  must  be  in  the  first  place  a  plate  that 
vill  easily  come  up  to  sufficient  density  in  developing,  and  in 
he  next  the  exposures  must  be  timed  for  an  average  developer 
hat  contains  only  one-half  the  amount  of  ammonia  that  the 
>articular  plate  employed  will  bear  without  fogging.  It  is 
)erhaps  more  difficult  to  combine  these  two  conditions  than 
uight  at  first  be  thought ;  but,  granted  their  existence,  the 
>ld  expression  of  latitude  in  exposure  will  again  bear  its 
ncient  significance. 

- ♦ - 

THE  WALKER-EASTMAN  SYSTEM  OF  FILM 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

''Ince  we  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  paper  negatives  a 
flonth  or  two  since,  much  has  been  done  by  the  introduction 
ato  this  country  of  the  apparatus  and  system  of  the  Eastman 


Dry-Plate  and  Film  Company,  which  no  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  the  following 
description  is  given,  though  we  should  recommend  a  personal 
examination  of  the  ingenious  mechanism,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do  full  justice  to  in  a  briefly-written  account  like  the  present. 

With  the  films  or  tissue  we  have  at  present  no  intention  of 
dealing,  but  we  may  just  remark  that  the  Walker-Eastman 
system  provides  for  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  material, 
either  in  cut  sheets,  or  in  bands  of  five-and-twenty  or  more 
exposures,  special  means  being  devised  for  each  purpose.  The 
sheets,  cut  to  standard  sizes,  are  sent  out  ready  for  use  packed 
flat,  while,  in  addition,  bands  of  the  tissue  are  supplied  care¬ 
fully  wound  on  rollers,  which  carry,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
a  sufficient  length  to  allow  of  five-and-twenty  exposures  being 
made  without  opening  the  slide. 

For  the  exposure  of  the  cut  sheets,  a  simple  “film  carrier” 
is  supplied  by  the  Company,  consisting  of  a  light  metal  frame 
fitted  with  a  stretcher,  upon  which  the  film  is  extended  during 
exposure ;  the  whole  fitting  into  the  ordinary  dark  slide,  and 
occupying  no  more  space  than  a  glass  plate.  The  method  by 
which  the  stretcher  is  prepared,  so  as  to  avoid  all  chance  or 
risk  of  warpage,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Sections  of  well-seasoned 
wood,  about  half-an-inch  in  thickness,  are  glued  together  under 
pressure,  with  the  end-grain  lying  in  the  same  direction, 
forming  a  solid  block  ;  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  sliced 
up  into  sheets  transversely  to  the  grain,  so  that  the  surfaces 
of  the  thin  boards  present  the  end-grain  only  of  the  wood,  and 
these  being  once  smoothed  and  polished  exhibit  no  tendency 
to  subsequent  warping.  For  studio  use,  or  for  those  who  prefer 
to  retain  the  old  dark  slides,  these  film  carriers  are  to  be 
recommended. 

For  general  outdoor  work,  but  especially  for  tourist  use,  the 
“  roll-holder  ”  will  be  preferred,  at  least,  when  the  prejudice 
existing  against  such  innovations  has  been  removed.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  apparatus  are  that,  while  it  weighs,  when 
charged,  no  more  than  perhaps  three  English  double  slides  with 
their  half-dozen  plates,  it  is  capable  of  carrying  two  to  three 
dozen  exposures,  and  requires  no  dark-room  nor  changing  ar¬ 
rangement  until  the  whole  have  been  exposed.  A  further  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  almost  any  existing  camera 
without  interfering  with  the  employment  of  the  latter  with  the 
ordinary  slide,  and  is,  moreover,  not  costly  in  the  first  instance. 

The  subjoined  diagrams  will  assist  in  explaining  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  Fig.  1  shows  a  side  section  of  the  outer  case  of 


Fig.  1. 


the  “  holder,”  its  internal  portions  being  represented  by  dotted 
lines.  A  is  the  outer  casing  covering  the  roller  frame,  C  ( rig. 
2),  and  carrying  the  exposing  shutter,  B  ;  D  is  the  back-boaid 
or  base  upon  which  C  is  hinged,  and  which  is  securely  fastened 
to  A  by  the  hinged  spring  clamps  G  G  (only  one  of  w  hich  is 
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shown  in  the  diagram).  F  is  the  “  stock  spool  ”  upon  which 
the  tissue  is  sent  out,  and  H  the  “  receiving  ”  or  “  clamping 
spool  ”  upon  which  it  is  wound  after  exposure,  by  means  of  the 
removable  key,  Q.  The  course  of  the  tissue  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  L  L,  and  its  direction  by  the  arrows  as  it  passes 
from  F  over  the  rollers  1  I,  over  the  intervening  “  exposing- 
table  ”  until  it  is  rewound  on  to  H. 

Fig.  2  shows  more  clearly  the  internal  arrangements,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  skeleton  framework  in  cast  bronze,  in  which  the 
rollers  work,  and  which  is  hinged  at  both  ends  to  the  back- 
board,  D,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  spring  bolts  at  either  end. 
Fig.  4,  which  is  an  end  section,  shows  how  these  bolts,  J  J,  en¬ 
gage  the  framework  to  attach  it  to  the  baseboard,  either  end 
being  releasable  at  will.  Fig.  3  shoAvs  the  baseboard  and  roll¬ 
holding  frame  detached  from  the  outer  casing  A,  the  dotted 


lines,  K  K,  representing  the  position  of  the  frame  when  thrown 
back  from  either  end  to  get  at  one  or  other  of  the  rollers.  In 
a  chamber  at  one  end  of  the  bearings  of  the  “  stock  spool  ”  is  a 
powerful  spring  of  peculiar  construction,  which  regulates  the 
tension  of  the  paper,  and  keeps  it  constantly  “  taut.”  The 
“brakes,”  l'  l',  are  a  couple  of  spring  rollers  which  press  upon 
the  tissue  on  either  spool,  and  -prevent  its  unwinding.  Fig.  5 
shows  a  plan  of  the  under  side  of  the  apparatus. 

To  use  the  apparatus  we  will  take  from  its  light-tight  case 
a  “spool  ”  of  unexposed  tissue.  This,  it  will  be  found  is  wound 
tightly,  film-side  inwards,  upon  an  accurately  turned  wooden 
roller  with  bearings  arranged  to  fit  the  roll-holder.  The  bear¬ 
ings  at  the  two  ends  are  dissimilar,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
place  the  roller  in  the  holder  in  the  wrong  position.  A  narrow 
band  of  paper  encircles  the  sensitive  film  to  prevent  its  un¬ 
winding,  and  this  must  not  be  removed  until  the  spool  is  in 
position. 

To  place  it  in  position  we  loosen  the  spring  bolts  at  the  F 
end  of  the  apparatus,  and  raise  the  framework  so  as  to  give  us 
access  to  the  bearings.  The  screw-head  at  one  end  of  F  is 
loosened  until  it  will  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  stock  spool, 
one  end  of  which  has  a  centre  bearing,  the  other  a  transverse 
slot  which  engages  a  sort  of  driver  connected  with  the  tension¬ 
spring.  Before  placing  the  spool  in  position,  the  brake  Tmust 
be  raised,  and  when  this  has  been  lowered  into  contact  with  the 
roll  of  tissue  and  the  bearing  screw  worked  home,  the  protecting 
band  of  paper  may  be  detached  and  the  frame  bolted  down  to  D. 


The  next  point  to  be  seen  to  is  the  attachment  of  the  disen¬ 
gaged  end  of  the  tissue  to  the  receiving  spool.  Upon  reference 
to  Jig.  2.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  milled-head  of  each  roller  en¬ 
gages  a  little  pawl,  by  which  it  is  thrown  in  and  out  of  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tension  spring;  these  are  thrown  out  of  gear 
and  a  sufficient  length  of  tissue  drawn  ott'  to  reach  over  the 
exposing  table  to  the  receiving  spool. 

This  being  done  the  frame  is  raised  so  as  to  expose  the 
clamping  spool,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  roller  with  a  portion 
planed  away  to  leave  a  flat  surface  upon  which  a  simple  brass 
clamp  works.  The  end  of  the  tissue  is  inserted  between  the 
clamp  and  the  spool,  the  former  is  pressed  down  tightly  and 
the  latter  turned  half  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
(H  Jig.  1.),  which  securely  fastens  the  tissue.  Before  throwing 
the  two  pawls  into  gear  the  spool  F  is  turned  backwards  by 
means  of  the  milled  head  until  the  “slack”  of  the  paper  is  taken 
up,  after  which  the  tension  spring  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  key  Q  is  now  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  the 
first  “alarm”  is  given  and  the  tissue  is  ready  for  exposure.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  spool  in  the 
wrong  direction,  since  the  driving-key  screivs  into  its  place,  and 
the  only  effect  of  turning  it  the  wrong  way  would  bo  to  detach 
it  from  the  roller. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  means  of  measuring  off  the  requi¬ 
site  quantity  of  tissue  and  the  value  of  the  “alarm.”  Referring 
to  Jig.  1.,  it  is  seen  that  the  tissue  passes  from  the  stock  spool 
F  over  a  roller  I  to  the  exposing  table,  and  thence  over  another 
roller  to  the  receiving  spool.  The  first  roller  is  the  “measuring 
roller,”  and  its  circumference  measures  one-fourth  of  the  length 
of  the  tissue  required  for  each  exposure.  Attached  to  one  end 
is  a  short  but  powerful  spring,  which  at  each  revolution  strikes 
heavily  against  the  metal  frame,  causing  an  “alarm,”  which  an¬ 
nounces  that  one  revolution  has  been  made  and  one-fourth  of 
the  necessary  tissue  wound  off.  In  addition  to  this,  at  each  end 
of  the  measuring  roller  is  a  projecting  pin,  which  simultaneously, 
with  the  sounding  of  the  alarm,  makes  a  perforation  in  the  edge 
of  the  tissue,  and  so  provides  a  guide  for  its  subsequent  division 
previous  to  development. 

One  other  useful  little  feature  in  the  measuring  roller  b 
the  following  Along  its  whole  length  runs  a  U  -shaped  slot, 
lined  with  tin,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  guide  for  cutting 
off  the  exposed  tissue.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  detach  fo 
purposes  of  development  a  portion  of  the  roll  of  tissue,  it 
only  necessary  to  open  the  holder  and  pass  the  point  of  a  pei 
knife  along  this  tin-lined  gutter,  and,  having  detached  the  e 
posed  tissue,  to  attach  the  disconnected  end  of  the  unexpose 
portion  to  the  clamping  spool.  Extra  clamping  spools  ar 
supplied,  so  that  the  exposed  portion  may  be  stored  away  upo 
the  spool  upon  which  it  has  been  wound  and  a  new  one  sul 
stituted.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  portions  are  made  accuratel 
to  gauge,  and  are  replaceable,  if  damaged  or  lost,  by  only  writin 
to  headquarters. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  the  way  of  description  to  a 
elaborate  piece  of  apparatus  like  this  in  the  limited  space  n 
our  command  ;  but  if  any  readers  who  have  not  yet  seen  th 
ingenious  instrument  will  call  at  13,  Soho-square,  or  at  tl 
Company’s  stall  in  the  American  section  of  the  Inventioi 
Exhibition,  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  view  of  one 
the  most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  yet  introduced  in 
photography. 

In  a  future  article  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  tl 
tissue  and  its  manipulation,  which  present  some  points 
novel  t}". 
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The  ninth  of  next  month  being  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  the  Photographic  Club  intend 
holding  a  dinner  on  that  day  to  celebrate  the  “  Coming  of  Age  of 
Emulsion  Photography.”  Particulars  will  be  found  on  our  last  page. 


We  apprehend  that  the  upholders  of  the  Krakatoa  theory  for  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  twilight  glows,  must  by  now  have  had  their  confi¬ 
dence  greatly  shaken ;  for  it  really  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  dust 
from  a  big  volcano  eruption  has  been  promiscuously  floating  round 
our  earth  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  causing  those  lovely  colours  in 
the  sky  which  have  of  late  been  appearing  as  brilliant  almost  as  ever. 
Photography  and  the  spectroscope  together,  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  unable  to  grasp  the  phenomena,  and,  although  during  even 
the  last  week,  it  has  been  so  remarkably  brilliant,  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  photograph  of  the  phenomena  but  that  one  taken  in 
France  last  year,  which  was  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  La 
Nature.  Still,  other  volcanoes  have  been  at  work,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  worth  while  to  carry  on  the  Krakatoa  theory, 
through  these  smaller  eruptions,  till  such  another  larger  outburst  is 
recorded  as  has  lately,  fortunately,  happened.  Cotopaxi,  in  Ecuador, 
began  a  serious  eruption  before  daylight  on  the  twenty-third  ultimo ; 
streams  of  lava,  ashes,  and  stone,  overwhelmed  a  town  situated  near 
the  volcano ;  no  doubt  the  ashes  will  come  this  way  in  good  time  and 
increase  the  beauty  of  our  autumn  evenings. 


Photogbaphs  are  sometimes  seen  in  odd  company,  but  it  will  be 
lifficult  to  find  a  more  ghastly  exhibition  than  that  in  which  photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  assist  shortly  in  Rome — at  an  Anthropological  Congress. 
5even  hundred  skulls  of  criminals  will  be  there  collected ;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  will  be  visible  photographs  of  three  thousand 
jriminals,  and  the  brains  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  autographs, 
)oems,  and  sketches,  &c.,  all  the  work  of  criminals’  hands.  With 
fiese  will  be  nicely  intermingled  photographs  of  Russian  political  and 
)ther  prisoners,  and  interspersed  among  these  latter,  wax  masks  of  a 
lumber  of  celebrated  criminals. 


.T  has  often  been  proposed  to  use  photography  as  an  aid  to  surveying 
—an  aid  that  in  time  of  war  would  be  very  great ;  but,  hitherto,  the 
lifficulty  in  measuring  lines  in  perspective  has  been  too  great  to  allow 
>f  the  plan  being  practically  feasible.  In  the  American  Court  of  the 
nventories,  however,  there  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hartmann  &  Braun, 
>f  Frankfort,  a  most  ingenious  and  complicated  instrument  termed  the 
ierspectograph,  which  performs  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  all  kinds 
>f  feats  of  perspective.  Thus,  when  the  tracing  point  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  moved  over  a  drawing  of  an  elevation,  a  perspective  represen- 
ation  of  the  same  object  is  produced.  Conversely,  a  perspective  view 
r  a  photograph  may  be  made  to  produce  an  elevation.  If  it  should 
rove  that  the  instrument  (the  sample  of  which,  now  on  view  at  the 
nventories-,  is  frequently  left  without  any  one  in  attendance  to  explain 
ts  action)  should  perform  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  a  notable  addition 
3  scientific  apparatus  will  be  made,  and  the  value  of  photography  for 
fifing  instantaneous  pictures  in  time  of  .war,  which  can  then  be  reduced 
a  scale,  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 


'he  general  public  have  very  hazy  notions  about  perspective ;  if  a 
uilding  has  to  be  photographed,  when  the  only  available  stand- 
oint  is  one  lying  very  close  to  the  building  itself,  the  chances  are 
I  iat  fault  will  be  found  with  sides  “  slanting  so  much,”  no  argu- 
lent  usually  being  able  to  move  them  from  their  opinion.  The  people 
ho  would  enjoy  Hogarth’s  caricature  of  perspective  art  which  repre- 
nited  a  man  leaning  through  a  window  to  light  his  pipe  at  a  fire,  on 
high  mountain,  are  by  no  means  extinct,  and  ai-e  very  difficult  to 
?al  with.  Very  few  people  have  failed  to  notice  the  peculiar  appear- 
xce  of  a  railway  track  as  it  disappears  from  view  on  a  long,  straight 
sta  till  the  lines  of  rails  seem  to  coalesce  to^a  point.  Yet  it  is  about 
te  only  instance  we  can  call  to  mind  where  the  untrained  eye  notices 
ie  convergence  of  retreating  parallel  lines — -the  simplest  form  of  per¬ 
fective.  When  there  are  no  lines,  and  perspective  is  only  indicated 

{  differences  in  proportion,  most  observers  are  apt  to  go  astray.  Even 
ie  of  Her  Majesty’s  puisne  judges  allowed  himself  on  one  occasion  to 
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accuse  a  poor  photographer  of  pictorial  falsehood  on  this  very  ground’ 
as  all  who  followed  the  Tichborne  case  will  remember.  The  moral  is, 
when  the  public  is  to  be  pleased  let  the  photographer  abstain  from 
embracing  a  wide  angle  in  his  pictures. 


It  may  be  noticed  that  we  advise  a  “  wide-angle  ”  to  be  eschewed  and 
not  “  wide  angle  lenses,”  a  distinction  representing  a  very  extreme 
difference.  When  wide-angle  lenses  were  first  introduced,  photo¬ 
graphers  wrere  so  charmed  with  their  novel  power  that  in  season  and 
out  of  season  they  made  use  of  their  new  instruments,  and  the 
beautiful  old  landscape  lenses  were  thrown  into  the  back  ground  until 
at  last  their  value  became  utterly  depreciated  from  a  commercial 
standpoint ;  landscape  lenses  could  be  picked  up  for  a  “  mere  song  ” 
at  any  of  the  dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus.  Wide-angle  lenses 
have  come  in  for  many  hard  words  without  any  real  justification. 
Our  experience  tells  us,  that  repeat  as  we  may,  times  innumerable,  the 
relation  between  focus  and  size  of  picture,  few  retain  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  a  week  after  reading  it ;  lienee  we  would  now  say  to 
those  “  who  will  not  be  bothered  with  figures,’’ — “  Abstain  from 
taking  views  including  wide  angles ;  ”  there  will  then  be  no  need  to 
attempt  to  keep  in  mind  what  really  appears  to  be  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  kind  of  knowledge‘"possible. 


Recently  we  met  an  amateur  of  large  experience,  whose  apparatus 
and  conveniences  exceed  those  possessed  by  many  professionals  doing 
a  good  business,  and  he  informed  us  that  it  was  his  deliberate  in¬ 
tention,  for  most  of  his  work,  to  discard  the  so-called  compound 
lenses,  and  to  employ  the  old  simple  land- cape  lens  for  most  of  his 
work,  as  he  found  that  even  with  them  he  did  not  get  much  distortion 
in  buildings.  Now  this  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  stop  in  the  right  place  to  avoid  flare,  landscape  with 
buildings  occupying  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  field  of  view  will 
be  taken  by  the  old  “  single  lens  ”  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  excelled 
by  the  most  expensive  modern  instrument.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amateur  is  so  often  a  one-lens  man, 
that  his  one  lens  should  be  such  as  would  enable  him  to  secure 
pictures  of  all  kinds — buildings,  landscapes,  and  even  portraits  and 
groups — and  this  could  not  be  so  satisfactorily  accomplished  with  any 
but  a  compound  lens  of  the  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type.  M  ith 
regard  to  his  one  lens,  when  he  purchases  it  our  advice  is  to  select 
one  with  which,  with  the  camera  he  has  in  use,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  take  a  wide-angle  view  with  :  then,  whether  the  lens  be  a 
“wide-angle”  or  a  “  narrow-angle,”  it  matters  not,  no  one  will  find 
fault  with  him  for  exaggerated  perspective  in  his  pictures,  and  he  will 
have  all  the  beauties  a  single  landscape  lens  would  give  him,  combined 
with  additionaljpowers  under  certain  conditions  which  will,  at  times, 
be  what  one  of  our  correspondents  terms  extra  comforts. 


A  new  edition  of  a  very  important  work  is  just  published,  and  may 
be  referred  to  here  from  the  important  relation  photography  bears 
to  its  subject-matter ;  we  allude  to  the  second  edition  of  Schellen  s 
Spectrum  Analysis  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  or  as  its  strict  title  roads 
Spectrum  Analysis  in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  Dr.  Schellen  is  dead,  and  the  present  work  is  partly,  in 
consequence,  of  a  very  mixed  authorship.  It  is  Dr.  Schellen  a  work 
incorporating  Dr.  Huggins’  notes,  and  completed  by  Dr.  Klein.  It  is 
then  translated  by  the  Misses  Lassell,  and  finally  edited  bv  Captain 
Abney,  who  cuts  out'a  deal  of  obsolete  and  useless  matter,  and  makes 
a  considerable  number  of  valuable  additions  of  his  oxxn.  Nexertlie- 
less^the  work  is  most  comprehensive  and  valuable ;  and  contains  a  mass 
of  information  regarding  spectrum  analysis,  its  working,  and  re>ult>. 
It  is  rather  an  expensive  work,  but  those  who  follow  pbotograp  \ 
from  its  interest  as  a  science,  as  well  ns  an  art,  will  be  amp  \  n  pau 
by  the  pleasures  its  stores  of  information  will  convey. 


What  guarantee  have  those  who  eschew  “gilt  ” embellished  mounts, 
and  go  to  the  expense  of  real  gold,  or  are  content  xv  ith  the  less 
pretentious  printing-ink,  that  they  will  enjoy  immunity  from  the  i 
effects  of  the  pernicious  bronze  powder  now  so  largely  used.'  01  i 
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little,  we  fear,  inasmuch  as  all  the  printing  is  done  in  the  same  room, 
and  with  the  same  machinery  and  presses  as  are  employed  for  the 
printing  in  bronze.  Particles  of  the  bronze  powder  thus  become 
disseminated  throughout  the  apartment,  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
machinery  and  presses,  or  anything  else  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact ;  and  with  no  amount  of  ordinary  dusting  is  it  to  be 
eradicated.  Several  examples  of  spots  on  photographs  have  lately 
been  brought  under  our  notice,  which  in  every  respect  are  similar  to 
those  caused  by  bronze  powder,  yet  the  mounts  themselves  were 
printed  in  ordinary  ink.  On  careful  examination,  however,  several 
minute  glistening  particles  of  bronze  powder  could  be  detected  on  the 
surface  of  the  mounts.  Similar  spots,  at  times,  have  been  seen  on  prints 
when  mounted  on  cards,  printed  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  real  gold, 
and  which  should  have  no  injurious  effect  whatever  on  a  photograph. 


There  are  bronze  powders  and  bronze  powders,  and,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  some  may  have  a  far  more  injurious  action  on  photographs 
than  others.  We  are  led  to  this  remark  from  having  recently  seen  some 
pictures  produced  over  twenty-five  years  back,  which  were  mounted 
on  gilt  embellished  mounts,  yet  they  exhibited  no  ill  effects  therefrom. 
The  prints  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  the  whole-plate  size,  we  learn, 
were  toned  and  fixed  in  one  operation  in  the  old  hypo  and  gold  bath. 
The  mounts  are  of  thick  paper,  and  have  a  gilt  line  surrounding  and 
close  to  the  print,  and  the  artist’s  name  is  also  printed  at  the  foot  of 
the  photograph  also  in  bronze.  There  is  no  question  that  this  “  gilt  ” 
is  veritable  bronze  powder,  as  it  has  become  nearly  black,  which 
would  never  be  the  case  with  real  gold.  Still  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  of  spottiness.  The  prints,  it  is  true,  have  faded  to  some 
extent,  hue  they  have  done  so  uniformly. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  bronze  powder,  or  at  least  the  modern 
article  under  that  name,  cannot  be  abandoned  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
from  anything  pertaining  to  photography,  particularly  now  that  a 
demand  has  sprung  up  for  larger  and  more  expensive  pictures  than 
hitherto.  It  will  be  a  serious  matter  for  photographers  if  this 
demand  should  receive  a  check  from  such  a  trivial  cause  as  that 
indicated.  So  long  as  the  tawTdry  bronze  mounts  are  in  vogue,  how¬ 
ever  careful  and  conscientious  a  photographer  may  be,  we  fear  he 
will  always  be  in  jeopardy  of  his  reputation  and  pocket  suffering 
from  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  As  a  hint  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  impure  mounts  or  bronze  powder 
acting  injuriously  upon  platinotype  prints.  Neither  is  there  the 
slightest  fear  in  the  case  of  prints  made  by  the  carbon  process. 


The  late  American  Convention,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reports 
furnished  us,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  less  “  shoppy  ”  character  than 
the  one  held  last  year.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  most  practical  papers  were  imported  from  the  old 
country.  In  the  reports  of  the  discussions,  it  will  be  seen  also  that  our 
cousins  were  considerably  assisted  by  well-known  “  Britishers,”  most  of 
whose  names  are  as  “  familiar  as  household  words”  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 


The  price  of  silver  in  the  market  is  now  very  low  indeed.  Bar 
silver  was,  last  week,  sold  at  four  shillings  and  a  halfpenny  per 
ounce,  and  Mexican  dollars  were  quoted  at  the  same  figure.  Some  of 
the  wholesale  houses,  we  are  informed,  have  lowered  the  price  of 
their  nitrate  by  twopence  per  ounce  for  quantities.  This  will,  of 
course,  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  large  consumers.  Perhaps 
somo  of  the  dry-plate  makers  may  now  be  induced  to  give  us  a  some¬ 
what  thicker  coating  of  emulsion.  For  some  time  past’ there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency,  by  some  manufacturers,  to  economise  silver  a  little 
too  much  in  this  direction.  An  increase  of  only  five  per  cent, 
‘—about  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  nitrate— 
would  be  some  little  advantage  in  ameliorating  halation,  in  adding  to 
the  quality  of  the  plates  generally. 


It  frequently  happens  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  removing 
a  lens  from  its  mount.  Sometimes  the  cell  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  in 
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the  tube  as  to  baffle  all  attempts,  except  those  of  an  expert,  to  g.-t 
them  asunder.  When  this  occurs,  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  novices 
is  to  grasp  the  circumference  of  the  tube,  near  the  portion  to  he 
unscrewed,  firmly  with  one  hand,  and  the  cell  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  with  the  other,  and  then  to  exert  considerable  pressure.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  services  of  a  second  person  are  invoked  to  assist.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  the  case  is  a  mistake,  as  the  force  thus  exerted 
presses  the  tube  out  of  shape,  and  so  holds  the  screw  the  tighter. 


A  far  better  plan,  and  one  which,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is 
always  successful,  is  to  place  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  cell 
to  be  unscrewed,  and  that  of  the  left  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube. 
Then  by  exerting  a  little  pressure,  in  the  direction  the  screw  is  to 
be  turned,  the  separation  in  most  cases  is  easily  effected.  When  n 
cell  gets  so  firmly  fixed,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  arises  from 
the  tube  being  bent  out  of  shape,  and  any  pressure,  applied  on  its 
circumference,  only  makes  the  matter  still  worse.  But  by  the  method 
just  described, the  force  is  brought  to  bear  endwise  on  the  screw,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  with  a  screw-driver  on  an  ordinary  screw. 


In  extreme  cases,  where  the  above  method  does  not  avail,  the  lens 
may  be  unscrewed  in  the  following  manner  without  risk  of  damaging 
the  glasses: — On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rim  of  the  cell  make,  with  a 
fine  saw,  a  couple  of  notches,  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  deep. 
In  these  insert  the  blade  of  a  table  knife,  and  holding  the  opposite  end 
of  the  tube  as  just  directed,  apply  the  requisite  force  to  start  the  screw. 
If  a  little  black  varnish  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  notches,  the  lens 
will  not  be  disfigured  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

- + - . 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Iodine  and  Bromine  Manufacture. 

Gmelin’s  Hand-book  of  Chemistry,  that  invaluable  work  of  reference 
for  all  who  are  engaged  in  chemical  or  photographic  original  research, 
was  translated  and  introduced  into  England  by  the  Cavendish  Society, 
an  organisation  founded  to  bring  out  costly  scientific  works,  such  as 
publishers  would  not  undertake  at  their  own  risk.  The  late  Professor 
Graham  and  Professor  Galloway  were  among  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Cavendish  Society,  which,  after  doing  much  useful  work,  was 
brought  to  a  close,  on  the  ground  that  what  with  the  wider  dif¬ 
fusion  of  scientific  tastes,  and  the  growth  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
publishers,  the  Society  was  no  longer  a  necessity.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  its  existence  is  not  now  desirable;  a  new  edition  of  Gmelin’s 
Chemistry  was  published  in  Germany  four  or  five  years  ago,  and,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  when  will  its  ponderous  array  of 
volumes  be  translated  into  English  ? 

A  short  time  ago  a  rumour  reached  me,  upon  fairly  good  authority, 
that  the  manufacture  of  iodine  and  bromine  is  in  few  hands,  and  that 
the  prices  of  the  salts  had  been  driven  up  by  capitalists.  When  a 
photographer  buys  haloid  salts  he  wishes  to  pay  a  fair  value  for  them, 
but  not  to  pay  for  financial  ability,  hence  a  suggestion  just  made  by 
Professor  Galloway  to  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Irish 
industries  deserves  attention.  He  tells  me  that  the  substance 
of  his  statement  was,  there  are  great  natural  facilities  on  the  Irish 
coasts  for  making  iodine  and  bromine  cheaply,  but  that  the  present 
universal  methods  of  manufacture  are  wasteful.  He  gave  to  the 
Committee  a  better  process,  in  which  the  seaweeds  were  simply 
charred  and  not  burned,  and  by  which  much  potash  now  thrown  away 
was  saved,  and  an  ash  obtained  containing  twice  the  present  weight  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  no  small  item  considering  the  present  price  of 
those  products.  Professor  Galloway  says  that  every  ton  of  kelp  con¬ 
tains  but  fourteen  pounds  of  iodine.  I  imagine  that  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  the  raw  material  upon  the  sea  shore  are  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacles  at  present  to  economy  in  the  manufacturing  processes. 
Thiosulphate  of  Soda. 

The  proper  name  for  the  salt  employed  in  the  ordinary  photographic 
fixing  solution  should  be  brought  into  general  use,  for  however  hard 
it  may  be  to  part  with  an  old  friend  whose  name  has  been  affec¬ 
tionately  shortened  to  "  hypo,”  just  as  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
might  be  patronisingly  shortened  to  “  Ikey,”  the  term  is  likely  to  cause 
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confusion  in  the  scientific  world  when  it  is  applied  to  two  entirely 
different  salts,  and  photographers  apply  it  to  the  wrong  one. 

The  recent  interesting  experiments  with  thiosulphate  of  soda 
carried  out  by  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
and  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  were  instructive  and  valuable  so  far  as 
they  went,  but  did  not  go  far  enough.  They  proved  that  although 
weak  solutions  of  thiosulphate  had  under  certain  conditions  greater 
fixing  power  than  strong  ones,  the  advantage  was  nevertheless  on  the 
side  of  the  strong  ones  when  the  plate  had  had  not  more  than  three 
minutes’  wetting  before  it  was  placed  in  the  fixing  bath.  In  the 
solitary  case  of  a  four  minutes’  wetting,  the  merits  of  weak  and 
strong  fixing  solutions  were  evenly  balanced.  Why  should  almost  all 
the  information  of  practical  value  on  the  subject  be  confined  to  the 
fixing  of  plates  not  previously  wetted  more  than  four  minutes? 
Many  professional  photographers  do  not  take  more  than  four  minutes 
from  the  first  wetting  before  they  get  their  plates  into  the  fixing  bath, 
though  by  the  then  necessarily  incomplete  washing  they  must  soon 
get  their  thiosulphate  of  soda  solution  into  a  very  dirty  condition ; 
others,  however,  take  more  time  over  developing  and  washing,  and, 
doubtless,  wish  to  know  the  best  strength  of  fixing  solution  for  their 
practice.  The  experiments  before  the  Association  tended  to  prove 
that  in  such  cases  weak  solutions  were  advantageous,  although  doubt 
was  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  suggestion  that  the  advantage  was 
not  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  solution,  but  to  greater  rocking  of  one 
of  the  dishes.  It  did  not  seem  to  me,  as  a  spectator,  that  the  one 
dish  was  rocked  by  those  operating  more  than  was  the  other,  nor  does 
it  seem  certain  that  rocking  would  have  a  very  strong  influence  with 
a  film  of  swollen  gelatine,  with  salts  perhaps  more  liable  to  be 
eliminated  by  dialysis  that  by  mechanical  surface  effects.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  not  stop  short  with  its  work  half  done,  but  finish  it  by 
letting  the  world  know  the  best  strength  of  fixing  solution  for  both 
bromide  and  bromo-iodide  plates,  which  have  been  soaked  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  before  being  placed  in  the  bath  of  thiosulphate 
of  soda. 

The  real  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  never  used  in  photography,  except 
in  rare  instances  for  purposes  of  research,  and  it  acts  as  a  developer. 
As  already  stated  in  these  pages,  its  chief  use  in  chemistry  is  to  test 
the  amount  of  free  oxygen  in  water;  the  less  free  oxygen  there  is  in 
water  due  to  absorption  of  common  air,  the  more  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes  is  that  water.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  used  for 
such  testing  has  to  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  usually  with 
their  necks  downwards  under  water,  so  rapidly  does  deterioration  set 
in  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Another  use  for  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  to  test  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  in  fermenting  liquids,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  kind  of  low  living  organisms  present.  Accord¬ 
ing'  chemists  of  the  Pasteur  school,  all  fermentation  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  animal  life  in  the  fermenting  matter;  in  the  first  stages 
of  putrefaction  bacteria  form,  absorb  the  oxygen  in  the  liquid,  and  die. 
Then,  if  the  germs  of  vibrio  are  present,  these  unpleasant  snaky  little 
organisms  start  into  life ;  they  are  not  only  able  to  live  without  free 
I  oxygen,  hut  free  oxygen  kills  them,  and  during  their  term  of  life 
gases  of  the  most  offensively  smelling  character  emanate  from  the 
solutions  in  which  they  flourish.  The  germs  of  these  organisms  are 
m  the  air  we  breathe,  some  of  them  probably  as  insects  too  small  to 
be  made  visible  by  present  human  appliances. 

Photographic  Novelties. 

A  fortnight  ago  a  statement  was  published  in  these  columns  by 
1  rofessor  Stebbing,  which  statement  seems  not  to  have  attracted  the 
ittention  it  deserved  from  its  apparent  practical  importance.  A 
pyrogallol  developer  is  wanted  to  darken  the  exposed  portions  of  a 
photographic  plate,  not  to  darken  in  solution  at  the  expense  of  the 
photographer,  and  then  to  be  thrown  away.  Moreover,  it  is  within 
he  experience  of  all  of  us  that  while  the  proportion  of  pyrogallol 
•v hi ch  actually  darkens  the  plate  is  small,  the  proportion  which  is 
hrown  away  unutilised  is  large.  Professor  Stebbing’s  statement  is, 
hat  by  M.  Audra’s  plan  of  development,  the  plate  is  soaked  for  five 
m notes  in  a  weak  solution  of  pyrogallol  in  sulphite  of  soda,  which 
olution  keeps  well ;  the  plate,  having  absorbed  just  the  amount  of 
pyrogallol  necessary  for  its  development,  is  then  treated  with 
immonia  or  alkaline  carbonate  in  the  usual  way.  From  the  obvious 
iconomy  and  scientific  character  of  this  mode  of  developing,  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  subject  would  have  been  taken  up  last  week  in  the 
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journals,  or  before  one  of  the  London  societies.  There  is,  I  think 
another  advantage  in  treating  the  plate  with  pyrogallol  before  the’ 
application  of  ammonia;  an  acid  in  small  proportion  may  be  added  to 
the  pyrogallol  solution,  and  the  plate  also  soaked  therewith.  Al¬ 
though  the  ammonia  afterwards  neutralises  this  acid,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that,  as  in  the  old  wet-plate  days,  the  previous  wash  with  a 
trace  of  acid  tends  to  give  additional  brilliancy  and  clearness  to  the 
images.  At  all  events,  I  once  obtained  very  clear  and  brilliant 
transparencies  by  this  method,  although  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  pyrogallol  in  the  manner  devised  by  M.  Audra 
and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. 

..  Among  the  novelties  in  tourists’  cameras  produced  during’  the  last 
nine  months  before  the  London  photographic  societies,  have  been 
several  improvements,  but  little  attention  has  been  devoted  in  them  to 
the  important  point  of  the  saving  of  the  time  of  those  who  have  to 
use  them.  One  maker,  if  not  more,  files  away  portions  of  the  threads 
of  all  his  flanges  and  lens  tubes,  so  that  the  lens  can  be  pushed  into 
position  at  once,  and  fixed  with  a  fraction  of  a  turn.  This  saves 
much  of  the  time  of  the  operator,  for  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  of 
lenses  over  landscape  work,  is  not  to  be  performed  in  a  few  seconds. 
I  am  told  that  in  Scotland  a  large  proportion  of  the  cameras  are  so 
made  that  the  lenses  can  be  changed  and  sprung  into  position  at  once. 
A  tourist’s  camera  ought,  however,  to  be  ready  for  use  directly  it  is 
fixed  on  the  stand,  without  any  unfolding,  or  screwing,  or  unscrewimr 
of  parts,  and  this  amount  of  perfection  has  not  yet  been  practically 
reached.  It  may  be  attained,  as  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  by 
some  form  of  box  camera ;  two  opposite  ends  of  the  box  should  pull 
out,  leaving  the  interior  camera  ready  for  use,  with  the  lens  employed 
over  the  last  view  still  in  position,  with  facilities  for  instantaneously 
changing  it  for  another  if  necessary.  I  speak  from  extensive  practical 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  a  photographic  tourist ;  the  occasions  when 
rapidity  in  bringing  the  camera  into  use  are  necessary  to  catch 
given  effects,  are  numerous,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  irritating  to 
have  a  number  of  mechanical  operations  to  perform,  because  the 
manufacturer  did  not  trouble  himself  about  saving  the  time  of 
his  client.  A  camera  which  could  be  brought  into  play  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  rapidity,  almost  as  quickly  as  opening  and  closing  a  book, 
was  exhibited  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  but 
it  had  to  be  held  in  the  hands,  and  had  not  those  appliances  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  good  work  over  every  negative.  Still  I  think  that 
camera  likely  to  be  useful  to  newspaper  correspondents,  for  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  negatives  due  to  the  tilting  of  the  camera  and  so  bn,  can 
be  corrected  by  the  artists  who  copy  the  pictures  upon  wood ;  I  know 
that  camera  would  have  been  useful  to  me  at  the  opening  of  the 
Antwerp  Exhibition  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  but  because  of  the 
parade  incidental  to  the  use  of  ordinary  apparatus,  I  made  no  attempt 
to  obtain  a  pictorial  record  of  the  opening  ceremonv. 

\V.  II.  ILvrrisox. 

- ♦ - 

STRUGGLING  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  \ 
COUNTRY  PLACE. 

[A  communication  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

I  do  not  presume  to  come  before  a  learned  society  like  this  with  anv 
notion  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  particularly  original,  or  that  any 
remarks  I  may  offer  will  materially  advance  the  art-science  which  we 
call  photography.  Indeed,  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  very  “under-exposed  " 
amateur ;  my  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  gelatine  dry-plates 
only  dating  back  to  last  year. 

1  lay  aside  the  fact  that,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  used 
to  work  the  wet  process  in  a  desultory  way,  shortly  after  leaving 
school ;  and  at  that  time,  not  being  overburdened  with  pocket  money, 
and  all  chemicals,  photographic  or  otherwise,  being  laid  by  my  liouse- 
keeper  under  a  fearful  interdict,  I  used  to  develope  my  negatives  by 
stealth  in  the  pantry ;  the  ruby  lamp  being  represented  by  the  naked 
light  of  a  tallow  candle  ;  and  my  silver  bath  being  reared  up  against 
the  milk-basin  in  the  absence  of  a  more  expensive  bath-holder,  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  if  occasionally  certain  mysterious  curds 
were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  milk,  easily  produced  by  allowing  a 
collodionised  plate  to  slip  off  the  dipper  with  a  flop  into  the  bath, 
causing  a  few  drops  of  argentic  nitrate  to  splash  into  the  milk  and 
precipitate  the  casein.  I  also  remember  that  however  thin  and  blue 
the  milk  might  be,  it  was  quite  easy  to  produce  a  good  substantial, 
tenacious  cream,  by  accidentally  knocking  over  an  improvised  collodion 
filter  and  allowing  a  few  drops  of  iodised  collodion  to  pervade  the 
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surface  of  tlie  milk.  Such  a  cream  would  stand  any  amount  of 
boiling. 

However,  not  being  able  to  produce  any  brilliant  results  with  wet 
plates,  I  turned  my  attention  to  some  of  the  dry  processes  then  in 
vogue,  and  made  my  own  plates,  the  favourites  being  the  “  tannin  ” 
and  the  “  collodio-aibumen,”  or  old  “  Fothergill  process.”  The  latter 
yielded  the  finest  results ;  but  the  plates  were  terribly  slow,  and  the 
difficulty  was  to  persuade  any  landscape  or  building  to  stand  still  long 
enough,  the  average  exposure  in  a  decent  light  and  with  a  doublet  lens 
being  twenty  minutes.  The  “  Russell  rapid  ”  dry -plates,  however, 
made  their  appearance,  and  became  marketable  articles.  These  were 
enormously  quicker,  owing  their  increased  speed  to  the  use  of  bromised 
collodion  in  place  of  iodised  or  bromo-iodised,  the  iodide  of  silver  being 
almost  insensitive  to  light  when  nearly  free  from  nitrate,  and  quite  so 
when  pure.  The  quickest  collodion  dry-plates,  however,  and  almost 
the  last,  were  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  uranium  plates,  which  con¬ 
tained  free  nitrate  of  silver  protected  by  uranium  nitrate.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  public  were  warned  that  these  plates  were  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  quick  as  wet  plates !  Any  such  statement  from  a  plate  maker  in 
those  days,  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  a 
YTankee,  and,  indeed,  I  have  here  one  of  the  printed  directions,  saved 
from  a  box  of  those  plates,  in  which  the  author  advises  double  the  ex¬ 
posure  for  well  lighted  subjects,  and  for  interiors  and  other  dimly 
illuminated  ones,  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  for  a  wet-plate. 

Almost  immediately  after  these  the  public  attention  was  called  to 
certain  little  boxes  of  dried-up  chips  called  “  gelatine  pellicle,”  in 
which  common  household  blanc-mange  materials  were  taking  the 
place  of  the  aristocratic  collodion.  I  have  here  one  of  the  first  boxes 
sent  into  the  market,  known  as  “  Kennett’s  pellicle.”  As  it  is  no  use 
now,  I  open  it,  so  that  those  who  are  curious  may  inspect  it ;  and  you 
see  it  contains  little  strips  of  bromised  gelatine  for  making  up  into 
emulsion.  Immediately  after  this  gelatine  plate  appeared,  ready¬ 
made,  the  manufacture  increasing  at  express  speed  until  it  has  assumed 
its  present  gigantic  proportions. 

I  must,  however,  leave  this  retrospect  of  the  past,  interesting  as  it 
is  to  me,  and  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  my  address  here  tonight. 
Finding  1113'self  in  need  of  change  and  rest,  I  took  my  camera  last 
May  to  a  small,  quiet  town  in  Lincolnshire,  my  object  "being  more  to 
test  the  capabilities  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  French  lenses  than 
to  seek  picturesque  scenery ;  as,  being  prejudiced  against  them  owing 
to  having  used  some  very  worthless  ones,  I  wished  to  be  satisfied  as  to 
whether  sterling  ones  were  made,  knowing  that  there  are  many 
amateurs,  like  myself,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  a  nice  set  of  the 
more  expensive  English  ones  but  cannot,  therefore  must  be  content  with 
the  cheaper  foreign  ones  if  they  can  be  had  reliable.  Most  of  the 
half-plate  negatives  before  you,  except  the  shutter  pictures,  being  done 
witli  a  quarter  foreign  lens,  you  will  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion. 

Having  exposed  a  few  plates  and  wishing  to  see  the  result,  I  wrote 
home  for  my  dishes  and  chemicals  for  developing.  And  now  my 
troubles  began.  Being  accustomed  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  tap  water, 
I  found  developing  a  more  tedious  process  when  all  the  water  had  to 
be  obtained  by  penal  servitude  at  a  pump-handle  and  used  in  buckets. 
Then  came  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  dark-room,  the  only  available 
place  being  a  triangular-shaped  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  of  which 
the  stairs  formed  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle.  This  was  furnished 
with  two  shelves,  which,  when  the  door  was  closed,  just  allowed 
me  to  wedge  in  provided  I  didn’t  fill  my  lungs  too  full,  I  also  found 
it  well  stocked  with  appliances  in  the  shape  of  a  gas-meter,  a  sausage 
machine,  a  row  of  fiat-irons,  two  preserving  pans,  a  bag  of  waste  paper, 
a  long  brush,  foot  bath,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
make  a  dark-room  complete.  I  got  three  buckets  of  water  to  wash 
off  respectively  the  pyro,  the  alum,  and  the  hypo.  My  lamp  was  a 
portable  one,  glazed  with  ruby  calico  and  illuminated  by  a  night  light. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  the  light  was  too  dim  to  work  by,  so  I 
bored  a  hole  down  the  grease  and  inserted  two  wax-light  stems  to 
thicken  the  wick,  by  which  I  obtained  a  splendid  blaze.  I  had 
scarcely  finished  one  negative,  however,  before  the  light  began  to 
subside  at  an  alarming  rate,  so  I  cautiously  lifted  the  body  of  the  lamp 
a  little  way  from  the  bottom,  rightly  surmising  the  cause  to  be  want 
of  air.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  flame  regainedits  brilliancy. 
Alas,  however,  just  as  I  was  developing  a  shutter  negative  of  a  cricket 
match,  the  thing  went  clean  out,  and  I  had  to  develope  in  the  dark  by 
guess ;  during  which,  as  you  will  see  by  the  negative,  one  of  the  fielders 
who  was  racing  after  the  ball,  nearly  ran  off  the  end  of  the  plate.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange  dripping  and  tricklino- 
noise  going  on  in  the  dark,  so  when  I  had  got  my  plate  into  the  fixer,  I 
struck  a  light  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  found  the  night-light,  owing 
to  the  extra  heat  and'  having  no  metal  case  to  stand  in,  had  melted 
away,  drowning  the  wick,  filled  the  lamp  bottom,  choking  up  the  air¬ 
holes,  and  was  quietly  flowing  over  the  shelf  on  to  the  gas-meter  and 


into  my  bucket  of  washing  water,  covering  it  with  a  cake  like  potted 
meat  butter,  and  coating  the  gas-meter  in  its  course  with  rich  stalag¬ 
mites  of  Price’s  patent  candle  grease. 

Finding  this  cupboard  to  be  an  inconvenient  place,  I  was  thankful 
to  have  the  offer  of  a  little  lumber  room  at  the  top  of  a  house  in 
another  part  of  the  town  or  village.  This  opened  out  of  a  bedroom, 
and  a  little  lean-to  roof  with  a  small  sky-light,  which  latter  I 
protected  by  pasting  over  a  sheet  of  canary  medium,  and  a  sheet  of 
orange  tissue  paper,  supplemented  by  a  second  sheet  of  orange  when 
the  sun  shone.  An  unused  dining-room  table  with  the  leaf  let  down, 
formed  a  good  working  [shelf  under  the  skylight;  and  a  thick  quilt 
nailed  up  inside  the  door  excluded  all  white  light — and  ventilation  —so 
that  considering  the  slates  of  the  roof  were  immediately  overhead 
receiving  the  sun  most  of  the  day,  and  the  room  large  enough  for  three 
people  or  so,  the  temperature  was  not  altogether  arctic. 

Having  to  carry  all  the  water  from  the  pump  across  the  yard  and 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  I  found  it  advisable  to  devise  a  method  <  f 
making  a  little  go  a  long  way,  and  also  to  make  two  bucketfuls 
answer  instead  of  three.  So  I  obtained  two  glass  tubes  such  as  are 
used  in  feeding-bottles,  about  four  inches  long,  and  drew'  one  of  them 
out  in  a  gas-flame,  into  the  form  of  a  pipette  with  a  fine  bore.  The 
two  tubes  I  then  connected  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  tube  some 
eighteen  inches  long,  thus  forming  a  flexible  syphon.  Bucket  No.  1  was 
then  placed  on  a  shelf  over-head  with  the  syphon  hanging  over  the 
edge.  On  the  floor  underneath  I  placed  a  little  table,  on  which  was  a 
wash-hand  basin,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  a  glass  tumbler  on 
which  to  rest  my  plate.  Having  developed,  1  sucked  the  water  down 
the  syphon,  and  caused  a  fine  spray  to  play  on  the  plate  whilst  I  went 
on  with  the  next.  Ow'ing  to  the  head  of  water  the  force  made  up 
very  well  for  quantity.  This  was  repeated  after  the  alum  and  hypo, 
and  the  plates  finally  immersed  in  the  second  bucket  round  the  side, 
film  downwards,  to  be  afterwards  properly  wrashed  downstairs.  Bv 
this  device  I  found  one  bucket  of  water  would  thoroughly  wash  ten  half- 
plates  for  developing,  fixing,  and  alum  bath.  They  were  next  left  in  a 
foot-bath  on  the  lawn  to  soak,  but  finding  to  my  horror,  a  big  fat  dog  lap¬ 
ping  up  the  water  and  leaving  the  plates  above  water-mark,  I  precipitately 
fled  with  them  into  a  vinery,  and  in  future  left  them  on  the  shelf. 

The  next  difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  drying  process.  I  could  not 
trust  the  plates  in  the  house,  so  had  to  rear  them  up  against  the  vinery 
wall,  selecting  such  places  as  did  not  show  evidence  of  rain  leakage 
by  certain  sooty  looking  water  marks  down  the  wall.  As  there  were 
several  birds  in  cages  overhead,  which  had  a  habit  of  giving  ri.se  to 
certain  products  of  decomposition,  and  exposing  them  for  sale  on  ray 
drying  shelf,  I  had  to  select  such  places  as  were  least  liable  to  their 
disagreeable  artillery.  The  extremely  hard  nature  of  the  pump  water 
caused  no  little  difficulty,  as  the  alkali  in  the  developer  precipitated 
the  lime  in  the  form  of  a  greasy  looking  pellicle,  which  becoming 
blackened  by  the  pyro  caused  the  appearance  of  dense  fog,  which  I 
found  necessary  to  wipe  off  with  my  finder  in  order  to  observe  the 
details.  Distilled  water  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  rain  water  was 
dirty.  The  chalk  also  incorporated  itself  with  the  film  in  washing  and 
left  a  fine  bloom  on,  which  however  does  not  practically  deteriorate 
from  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  chemicals  in  an  out-of-the-wav 
place,  I  tried  several  plates  with  the  simplest  possible  developer, 
namely,  pyro  and  washing  soda — the  latter  being,  of  course,  obtain¬ 
able  at  any  house.  With  this  no  bromide  is  necessary,  and  it  seems 
on  that  account  to  be  more  suitable  if  anything  than  ammonia  for 
very  limited  exposures,  such  as  shutter  negatives.  I  show  some  nega¬ 
tives  with  exposures  varying  from  less  than  one-twentieth  of  a  second 
to  four  seconds,  and  you  will  see  that  the  shutter  negatives  are  dense, 
and  full  of  delicate  detail,  developed  by  this  process  ;  the  other  nega¬ 
tives  too,  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  done  w'ith  ammonia  and 
bromide,  and  print  with  as  much  speed  and  brilliancy.  The  soda 
stains  the  negative  yellow,  but  it  can  be  cleared  at  a  future  time  with 
Edwards’  clearing  solution  of  alum,  citric,  and  ferrous  sulphate,  leaving 
them  the  same  colour  as  an  ammonia-developed  plate.  I  printed  and 
finished  all  my  photographs  whilst  away ;  but  beyond  the  difficulty  of 
washing  with  very  hard  water,  rendering  the  greatest  care  and  vigi- 
lence  necessary  to  prevent  accumulation  of  white  deposit  in  the  I 
albumen,  I  need  not  touch  on  this  part  of  my  struggles  with  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  country  district.  A.  A.  Peauson. 

- - 

SOLUBILITY  OF  PARAFFINE  WAX  IN  ALCOHOL. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  ] 

From  the  discussion  that  took  place  last  Thursday,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  very  little  was  generally  known  about  the  solubility  of  paraffine 
wax  in  alcohol.  On  referring  to  Watt’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  I 
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find  tliis :  “  It  is  soluble  in  2’85  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  but  separates 
completely  on  cooling  in  snow-white  needles,  which  are  soft,  friable, 
and  greasy  to  the  touch.”  No  temperature  is  mentioned  at  which 
this  complete  separation  takes  place,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  would 
be  worth  investigating,  and  giving  the  members  of  this  Association 
the  benefit  of  the  results  obtained.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  the  stronger  the  alcohol  the 
better  the  chance  of  dissolving  the  maximum  quantity.  I  consequently 
chose  absolute  alcohol  in  one  experiment.  This  solvent  is  much  stronger 
than  would  be  generally  employed  by  photographers.  I  took  about 
30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  added  about  three  grammes  of  paraffine 
wax  cut  up  into  shreds.  I  then  heated  the  two  in  a  flask  till  the 
alcohol  commenced  to  boil,  and  the  whole  of  the  paraffine  dissolved. 
I  then  filtered  it  twice  into  a  warmed  flask,  and  allowed  it  to  cool  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  which  was  18°  C.  (64’4°  Fahr.)  I 
weighed  a  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  and  poured  into  it  nine 
grammes  of  the  filtrate,  and  evaporated  the  alcohol  over  a  water  bath. 
On  re-weighing,  the  residue  was  found  to  amount  to  ’0145  grammes, 
i.e.  *161  per  cent.,  or  '753  grains  of  paraffine  per  ounce  weight  of 
alcohol.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  due  to  any  small 
amount  of  impurity  that  might  be  in  the  sample  of  paraffine  u,.ed,  I 
washed  the  paraffine  which  was  left  on  the  filter  from  the  last  experi¬ 
ment,  and  redissolved  it  in  some  fresh  alcohol,  cooled  it  rapidly  to 
18°  C.  (64’4°  Fahr.),  and  then  obtained  a  residue  of  ’017  from  ten 
grammes  of  alcohol,  i.e.  ‘17  per  cent.,  or  '816  grain  per  ounce  weight 
of  alcohol.  These  numbers,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  practically 
the  same.  In  the  first  case  the  alcohol  was  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  being  left  all  night.  In  the  second  case 
the  cooling  was  hastened  by  immersing  the  flask  in  cold  water.  This 
difference  in  the  cooling  might  account  for  the  difference  of  '01  per 
cent,  between  the  two  results  obtained. 

As  absolute  alcohol  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  manipulations,  the  above  results  are  of  little  value.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  find  what  is  the  solvent  power  of  alcohol  such  as  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  studios,  I  took  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  ’838.  In 
some  of  this  I  dissolved  the  deposited  paraffine  from  the  previous  ex¬ 
periments,  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point,  filtered,  and  cooled  rapidly 
to  18°  C. ;  I  then  evaporated  as  before  ten  grammes  of  the  solution, 
and  this  gave  a  residue  of  ’003,  i.e.  ’03  per  cent.,  or  ’144  grain  per 
ounce  weight  of  alcohol,  which  would  give  T2  grain  per  ounce 
measure.  Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  about  ’593  grain  per  ounce 
measure. 

From  these  experiments  it  seems  that  alcohol  is  but  a  feeble  solvent 
of  paraffine  wax.  Methylated  alcohol,  whose  sp.  gr.  is  about  ’83, 
would,  I  presume,  dissolve  about  the  same  per  centage  as  the  weaker 
sample  of  alcohol  I  employed.  A.  Haddon. 

- - - - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  a  “  communique  ”  from  the  veteran 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest's  pen,  and  in  a  short  article  by  him  last  week  there 
is  more  food  for  thought  than  one  sometimes  sees  in  whole  columns  by 
other  writers.  But  did  he  think  what  a  serious  responsibility  he  was 
taking  upon  himself  in  becoming  sponsor  for  the  secretary’s  new  word 
coinage  “  paperette  P  ”  Surely  not.  It  is  a  very  grave  matter  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  word  into  the  language ;  and  such  a  word.  One  felt 
rather  alarmed  when  “  lecturettes  ”  got  naturalised ;  but  when  we 
come  to  “  paperette,”  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  utter  a  thoughtette,  I 
would  say,  drop  it  altogether.  There  will  soon  be  a  glut  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  we  shall  have  exhibitionettes,  where  one  side  of  the  room  will 
be  devoted  to  picturettes,  and  a  table  set  aside  for  camerettes,  and 
tripodettes,  etcetera.  We  must  draw  a  line  somewhere. 

What  a  capital  story  that  is  of  Professor  Stebbing’s  about  the  balloon 
ascent  at  Nantes,  and  equally  good  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  homily. 
The  photographer  went  up  in  a  balloon  with  a  pneumatic  shutter,  and 
then  before  the  barometer  fell  a  distance  that  is  possible  to  be  caused 
by  mere  atmospheric  variations  at  sea-level  in  this  country,  the  india- 
rubber  ball  burst  with  a  sharp  noise  through  inequality  of  pressure  ! 
Now  that  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  shutter  not  to  have  ex¬ 
panded  instead  of  allowing  the  ball  to  burst,  and  the  latter  must  have 
been  a  singularly  rotten  piece  of  stuff  to  have  burst  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  bond  Jides  of  the  Professor 
himself,  whose  letters  I  always  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but 
I  should  be  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  the  veracity  of  his  informant. 
However,  se  non  b  vero  e  ben  trovato. 

In  reading  the  editor’s  remarks  upon  the  stretching  of  photographic 
paper,  I  was  struck  by  a  new  idea.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
said  stretching  was  such  an  unmitigated  nuisance  as  is  suggested. 
Photography,  according  to  some  sitters,  is  nothing  unless  it  flatters, 


and  we  can  easily  see  what  possibilities  in  that  and  other  directions 
lie  hidden  in  the  expansive  power  of  paper.  To  the  impecunious 
nephew  luxuriating  in  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  but  writing  to  a 
wealthy  uncle  for  remittances,  under  the  “  I  am  starving  ”  principle  ; 
or,  again,  to  the  grass  widower,  on  the  eve  of  a  jolly  picnic,  penning 
melancholy  epistles  to  his  possibly  doubting  wife,  as  to  the  state  of 
emaciation  he  is  reduced  to  by  fretting  at  her  absence,  what  an  incal¬ 
culable  blessing  would  be  an  “  unerring  ”  photograph  printed  upon 
selected  expanding  paper  in  the  direction  it  stretched  ;  they  would  be 
represented  with  visages  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting, 
and  their  purpose  would  serve  so  admirably  as  to  justify  the  conspiring 
photographer  in  expecting  a  liberal  honorarium.  But  it  would  scarcely 
do  to  leave  the  despatching  of  the  photograph  to  the  photographer 
himself ;  for  suppose,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  he  printed  it  the  wrong  way, 
and  made  the  face  broader  instead  of  longer !  I  have  two  photographs 
of  myself  treated  in  both  ways.  When  the  first  is  shown,  “  long¬ 
headed  fellow  that  Free  Lance,”  is  observed ;  but  when  the  other  is 
brought  forward  the  remark  is  simply,  “  what  a  flathead !  ”  The 
public  can  positively  see  such  a  want  of  proportion  as  is  thus  indicated ;  ’ 
but  it  is  most  remarkable  what  a  lack  of  perception  they  exhibit  in 
many  other  instances.  I  may  give  an  example:  I  once  printed,  as  a 
joke,  a  full  length  picture  of  myself,  in  which  a  small  vignette  head 
replaced  the  original  head,  the  proportion  being  twice  or  thrice  what 
was  correct.  The  only  remark  made  by  the  first  person  to  whom  I 
showed  it,  and  who,  I  expected,  would  enjoy  the  joke,  was,  “  I  don’t 
think  it  is  a  very  good  picture  of  you.”  He  never  saw  the  patchwork 
and  want  of  propoi’tion. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  accounts  of  fixing  prints 
by  the  aid  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  lieu  of  “  hypo,”  and  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the  Editors  and  Captain 
Abney  will  be  easily  explained.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
that  there  seems  a  deal  of  new-born  zeal  exhibited  on  the  subject. 
This  solubility  might  have  been  quite  a  recent  discovery,  yet  we  find 
Watt’s  Chemistry  tells  of  the  same  fact,  and  the  volume  containing 
“  Silver  ”  is  dated  “  1869.” 

I  can  quite  share  Mr.  J.  Maurice  Jones’s  disgust  upon  endeavouring 
to  get  a  novel  effect  from  such  a  threadbare  subject,  for  example,  as 
Carnarvon  Castle,  and  finding  that,  after  all,  he  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  old  spot  where  five  hundred  other  photographers  had  been, 
to  get  the  best  views.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  so  utilised  by  the 
Florentine  and  other  Continental  photographers  dwelling  in  cities  of 
famous  buildings,  that  not  only  is  the  exact  spot  to  work  from  known, 
but  the  time  of  day,  and  in  a  country  of  such  cloudless  skies,  one  might 
almost  say,  the  exact  exposure.  Hence,  given  a  good  supply  of  charged 
dark  slides,  a  photographer  might  in  a  single  day  expose  as  many  dry- 
plates  on  different  places  of  interest  as  would  suffice  to  start  a  “com¬ 
plete  set  of  views  of  the.  city  and  neighbourhood.”  But  Mr.  Jones  is 
quite  right ;  there  are  many  spots,  even  in  these  days  of  touring  and 
bicycling,  in  Wales  that  are  virgin  ground  for  the  photographer- 
traveller,  and  where  the  language  of  the  Sassenach,  be  it  remembered,  is 
spoken  not.  England  is  to  them  as  other  lands—  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago 
to  the  majority  of  Welsh  residents.  I  have  just  seen  an  extract  from 
the  diary  of  a  gentleman  who,  early  in  the  century,  visited  a  spot  that 
is  now  a  populous  watering-place,  but  then  boasted  a  few  houses  only  ; 
he  nai-rates  how  his  hostess  called  in  a  neighbour  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea 
with  a  “friend  who  had  just  arrived  from  England  in  the  steam- 
packet.”  And  the  photographer  can  find  spots  now  as  pretty  as  they 
are  strange,  and  where  he  too  would  no  doubt  be  spoken  of  as  a 
gentleman  from  England  if  he  could  understand  the  language. 

I  was  glad  to  see  our  friend,  Dr.  Nicol,  putting  in  an  appearance 
again,  bnt  what  has  he  been  doing  of  late  ?  lias  he  not  got  a  little 
behind  the  times  when  he,  writing  from  America,  describes  the  “  de¬ 
tective  camera,”  and  says  it  ought  to  find  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  it  has  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  like 
many  other  good  things,  but  from  this  country,  where  it  was  invented 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bolas  ? 

Unbreakable  glass  would  be  an  invaluable  boon,  and  something  very 
like  it  we  already  possess;  but  not  the  real  thing,  for  the  experience 
of  years  shows  that  these  unbreakables  have  a  happy  knack  of  going 
to  the  wall,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  rriswell  quite  lately 
gave,  at  a  Chemical  Society’s  meeting,  an  account  of  his  experiences, 
which  showed  that  too  large  a  proportion  went  wrong  for  them  to  be 
considered  safe.  Mr.  Acworth,  a  fortnigln  ago,  writes  in  these  pages 
in  a  contrary  sense.  No  doubt  his  experience  is  a  fortunate  one,  but, 
for  even  a  single  beaker  out  of  forty  to  be  liable  to  burst  spontaneously 
suggests  too  strongly  a  want  of  safety.  How  would  it  have  been  if  the 
beaker  happened  to  contain  a  quantity  of  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  P  I  am  afraid  affairs  would  have  assumed  a  different  com¬ 
plexion.  All  the  same,  we  are  all  obliged  to  Mr.  Acworth  for  the  re- 
countal  of  his  experience.  I  too  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  vould 
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tell  me  how  the  process  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper  is  per¬ 
formed.  He  says  his  eleven  beakers  gradually  increased  to  somewhere 
about  forty-three  in  number.  They  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
lot ;  did  they  do  this  by  reproduction  simple  or  by  fission  ?  I  feel  in¬ 
terested  in  these  new,  biological,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  vitreological 
phenomena.  Free  Lance. 

- ♦ - - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

THE  VALE  OF  CLWYD. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  was  to  me  a  veritable 
terra  incognita,  indeed,  an  industrious  questioning  amongst  my  many 
photographic  and  artistic  friends  failed  to  elicit  any  facts  as  to  what 
there  was  to  photograph  in  the  Vale.  “  Many  times  and  oft”  had  I 
passed  the  entrance  of  the  valle}^  at  Rhyl  on  the  way  to  other  and 
better  known  places  in  North  Wales;  but  this  season,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  ordnance  maps,  I  decided  to  spend  my  short  summer  holi¬ 
day  in  exploring  photographically  from  Rhyl  to  Corwen,  and  now, 
having  completed  my  explorations,  I  am  able  to  point  out  to  the  in¬ 
quiring  tourist  “  where  to  go  with  the  camera.” 

A  few  days  spent  at  Rhyl  will  enable  one  to  obtain  some  instanta¬ 
neous  pictures  of  children,  donkeys,  boats,  &c.,  on  the  sands,  which 
make  capital  lantern-slides,  but  before  commencing  to  photograph  per¬ 
mission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Town-clerk,  or  the  “  man  in  blue  ” 
will  have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  The  halt  at  Rhyl  would  also  give 
the  photographer  the  opportunity  to  take  two  or  three  drives,  during 
which  many  plates  might  be  exposed.  One  drive,  especially,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  is,  to  Cefn  Caves.  Leaving  early  in  the  afternoon,  we 
soon  arrive  at  Rhuddlan,  where  the  castle  is  a  prominent  feature. 
The  best  point  of  sight  is  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
bridge,  with  a  reflection  in  the  water;  nearer  views  might  be  taken  of 
the  ivy-covered  towers,  Szc.  St.  Asaph  is  our  next  stopping-place, 
where  one  plate  will  perhaps  suffice — the  city,  with  the  cathedral  in 
the  distance,  and  the  bridge  and  river  in  the  foreground.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  the  immediate  foreground  broken  up  by  a  gipsy 
encampment.  A  few  miles  further  on  we  pull  up  in  a  rural  lane, 
where  we  leave  our  conveyance,  and,  shouldering  our  apparatus,  thread 
the  woodland  paths  for  about  half  a  mile,  during  whicli  march  we  are 
often  tempted  to  set  up  the  three-legged  inspector  as  the  leafy  vistas 
open  up  before  us.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  point  out  any  single 
picture  amongst  this  feast  of  loveliness;  the  photographer  must  make 
his  own  choice,  and  if  he  has  a  fine  day  and  plenty  of  time  he  will  not 
come  away  with  any  plates  unexposed. 

A  little  further  on  up  the  valley  is  Denbigh  Castle,  but  this  we  can 
visit  by  rail.  The  best  view  is  that  of  the  entrance,  which  should  be 
taken  in  the  evening.  At  the  other  side  of  the  castle  is  an  archway, 
through  which  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  is  seen,  with  a  large  building  in  the 
middle  distance.  This  makes  a  good  stereo  picture.  The  next  station 
to  Denbigh  is  Llanrhaiadr,  where  there  is  a  very  pretty  glen  and  an 
old  church. 

Ruthin  contains  some  old  half-timbered  buildings,  with  gables  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  gates  to  the  chui’chyard  are  splendid  specimens 
of  wrought-iron  work.  The  castle  at  Ruthin  has  been  restored  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner  with  red  sandstone.  Several  plates  might  be 
exposed  about  the  grounds;  it  is  the  residence  of  Major  Cornwallis 
West,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

V  e  now  arrive  at  Eyarth  Station,  near  to  which  is  a  little  village 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Llanfairdyffrynclwyd.  Here,  at  a  comfortable 
farmhouse  (Plas-issa),  I  took  up  my  abode  for  a  week,  and  at  this  out- 
of-the-way  place,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  tourist  who  stays 
at  Llanfair  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  quiet  and  have  his  life  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  excitement.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  trouble  one, 
except,  perhaps,  the  thought  that  the  number  of  plates  we  have  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  many  pictures  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Then  the  camera  which  takes  two  pictures  on  one  plate  comes  in 
useful,  and  the  sketch-book  will  more  frequently  make  its  appearance. 
The  pictures  to  be  obtained  in  this  neighbourhood  comprise  a  variety 
of  subjects — rustic  and  ruined  cottages,  with  rocky  and  mountainous 
backgrounds.  Old  water-mills,  with  their  woodland  streams  running 
through  such  deep  and  shady  dells,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  loiter 
during  the  hot  July  days;  so  shady,  indeed,  are  some  of  these  dells 
that  one  can  sit  down  and  have  a  chat  during  the  exposure  of  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  plate.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  half-timbered  houses 
round  about,  Eyarth  Hall  being  a  good  specimen,  A  drive  or  walk 
through  the  winding  and  picturesque  Garth  Pass  (Mant-y-Garth) 
must  not  bo  omitted  The  entrance  of  the  Pass  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  village,  and  is  the  high  road  to  Llangollen.  If  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  on  the  look  out  during  his  walks  abroad  he  will  be  able  to 
get  some  good  subjects  for  lantern-slides  of  rustic  figures,  farmyard 
scenes,  &c. 


Although  I  spent  an  afternoon  at  Corwen  I  brought  back  no  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  of  the  place,  for,  during  the  short  time  we  were  out¬ 
side,  umbrellas  and  mackintoshes  were  to  the  fore;  but,  from  what 
little  I  saw,  some  good  work  might  be  done. 

AVe  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  but  the 
tourist  might  work  his  way  back  to  Chester  via  Llangollen,  where  lie 
may  profitably  spend  a  few  days  more.  J.  W.  Wade. 

• - ♦ - 

RESEARCHES  ON  NORMAL  SOURCES  OF  LIGHT  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  PHOTO  -  CHEMICAL 
MEASUREMENT  OF  SENSITIVENESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Vienna  Academy.] 

For.  the  photometry  of  the  optical  brightness  of  various  sources  of 
light,  Ilefner-Altenck,  and  after  him  Siemens, proposed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  flame  of  amylacetate  of  a  height  of  40  m.m.,  and  with 
a  wick  of  8  m.m.  diameter,  which  gives  a  very  constant  uniform  light. 
Abney  and  V.  Schumann  recommend  this  source  of  light  also  for 
the  determination  of  the  photographic  sensitiveness  of  various  prepara¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  sensitometry. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  suitability  for  photo-chemical  purposes 
of  a  lamp  burning  amylacetate,  I  photographed  the  spectrum  of  the 
same  in  my  large  Steinheil  glass  spectrograph,  and  compart'd  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  parts  of  this  spectrum,  with  those  from 
sunlight  and  other  normal  sources  of  light  which  are  employed  in 
photography,  that  is  to  say,  candle-light,  blue-phosphorescing  sulphide 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  light. 

The  photographic  result  is  shown  in  the  appended  figure  in  which 
the  intensity  of  action  of  the  blue  is  equal  in  each  case. 


1.  Solar  spectrum  photographed  upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  2.  Spectrum 
of  burning  amylacetate  photographed  upon  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  3.  Spectrum 
of  blue-phosphorescing  sulphide  of  calcium. 


No.  1  in  the  figure  shows  the  image  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon 
bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  which  in  my  spectrograph  has  the 
maximum  of  action  half  way  between  G  and  F.  The  action  extends 
considerably,  but  dies  away  gradually  far  beyond  the  visible  violet 
into  the  ultra-violet  towards  AI.  No  2  exhibits  the  spectrum  of 
burning  amylacetate.  This  does  not  extend  so  far  into  the  ultra-violet, 
and  is  very  weak  even  in  the  visible  violet.  The  maximum  of 
action  lies  more  towards  the  light  blue,  much  nearer  to  F  than  in  the 
preceding  case.  With  longer  exposure  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum 
image  of  amylacetate  near  F  is  increased,  and  remarkably  so  towards 
the  green ;  the  action  however  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  remains 
relatively  very  weak ;  this  accords  with  Schumann’s  statement. 

From  this  it  results  that  burning  amylacetate  is,  in  comparison 
with  sunlight,  very  poor  in  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  that  its 
relative  brightness  in  the  blue  greatly  preponderates.  A7ery  powerful 
also  is  the  brightness  in  the  green,  yellow,  and  red ;  nevertheless  these 
rays  have  but  little  power  upon  undyed  bromide  of  silver,  and  on  this 
account  the  action  falls  off  here,  whereas  with  dyed  bromide  of  silver 
it  is  very  evident.  The  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  an  ordinary 
gas  flame  is  very  similar  to  that  of  amylacetate ;  it  however  shows 
somewhat  greater  relative  brightness  in  the  violet. 

These  results  confirm  the  observations  of  Crova,  Pickering,  and 
others,  who  have  investigated  the  optical  power  of  the  luminous  portion 
of  the  spectrum  of  flame  by  meaus  of  quantitative  spectrum  analysis. 
Of  this  I  have,  in  another  place,  given  a  detailed  account. 

The  blue  phosphorescing  light  of  sulphide  of  calcium  (Balmain’s 
luminous  paint)  is  now  to  be  considered.  This  was  proposed  by 
AVarnerke  as  a  normal  light  and  has  since  been  much  practically 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  by 
means  of  “  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.”  No.  3  in  the  figure  shows  the 
whole  visible  spectrum  of  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  calcium.  It  is 
confined  within  a  small  band  between  G  and  F  in  the  blue,  and 
vanishes  towards  the  violet  and  green.  Abney,  who  has  also  examined 
this  spectrum  observed  a  second  very  weak  band  from  E  towards  C ; 
nevertheless  AT  Schumann,  who  experimented  with  the  same  object 
could  not  discover  any  appearance  of  yellow  or  red  in  this  spectrum, 
neither  could  I. 
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The  question  now  becomes :  Is  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  various 
sensitive  preparations  constant  when  they  are  tested  with  different 
sources  of  light?  Hereon  various  statements  are  put  forward. 
Abney  found  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plates  much  more  sensitive 
than  wet  bromo-iodide  collodion  plates  to  the  blue  phosphorescent 
light  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  whilst  the  difference  with  day 
or  gaslight  i3  not  so  great.  Pickering  experimented  with  fifteen 
varieties  of  “  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plates  ”  of  commerce  which 
either  contained  bromide  of  silver,  or  bromide  in  conjunction  with 
iodide  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  proportionate  sensitiveness  dif- 
ered  materially  according  to  the  source  of  light  employed.  For 
example,  certain  plates  which  by  gaslight  were  equally  sensitive, 
by  daylight  showed  a  difference  of  sensitiveness  of  from  twice  to 
three  times. 

I  have  extended  my  photometric  researches  upon  bromide  of  silver, 
iodo-bromide  of  silver,  chloride  of  silver,  gelatine  emulsion ;  wet 
bromo-iodide  collodion  and  dyed  (with  eosine)  bromide  of  silver  gela¬ 
tine  emulsion,  and  employed  daylight,  gaslight,  Hefner- Altenek’s 
amylacetate  light,  Warnerke’s  blue  phosphorescing  normal  light,  and 
magnesium  light  in  my  experiments. 

The  results  are  arranged  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tin  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of 

For  Sources  of  Light. 

/  Wet  bromo-iodide  collodion,  as  ... 
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Daylight. 
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Chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  as... 
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Daylight. 
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Magnesium  light. 
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Amylacetate  light. 
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Soda*  light. 
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91  99  99 
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Blue  phosphorescent  light 

© 

a 
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Iodo-bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine, 
made  up  emulsion  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  gelatine  mixed  with 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
iodide  of  silver  emulsion 

|  l:*to* 

1 1  :  li  to  2 

Daylight. 

Blue  phosphorescent  light 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  various  sub¬ 
stances  varies  remarkably  according  to  the  quality  of  the  source  of 
light.  These  variations  are  so  important  as  to  amount  to  a  hundred¬ 
fold  between  undyed  bromide  of  silver  and  that  containing  eosine, 
when  tried  with  daylight  in  comparison  with  yellow  soda-light.  With 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  the  proportionate  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  two  varies  about  ten  times ;  with  bromide  of  silver  and 
iodo-bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  from  twice  to  four  times,  according 
to  whether  daylight  or  amylacetate  light  is  used  (or,  what  is  about  the 
same  thing,  gas  or  candle  light.) 

The  key  to  these  phenomena  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  different 
colour  sensitiveness  of  the  particular  photographic  preparations ;  thus, 
for  example,  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine  has  its  maximum  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  at  the  borders  of  the  visible  and  ultra-violet,  bromide  of  silver  in 
the  light  blue  (compare  the  above-cited  extracts  from  authorities); 
wet  bromo-iodide  collodion  lies  between  the  two.  If,  now,  the  spectra 
of  the  various  light  sources  show  diminishing  brightness  in  different 
coloured  portions,  an  important  variation  in  relative  light  sensitiveness 
will  appear.  It  further  follows  that  neither  the  sensitometrical  exami¬ 
nation  made  by  gas  or  amylacetate  light,  nor  that  with  blue  phos¬ 
phorescing  or  magnesium  light,  is  of  value  for  daylight.  In  certain 
cases  the  results  from  amylacetate  light  approach  more  nearly,  than 
the  phosphorescent  light  to  daylight,  in  other  cases,  however,  it  is  not 
so.  Working  with  a  single  silver  compound  (for  example,  bromide  of 
silver)  in  different  molecular  conditions  of  various  grades  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  the  results  are  not  so  far  apart.  When  the  sensitiveness  of  an 
emulsion  has  been  increased  by  digestion  so  as  to  show  itself  ^  in 
Warnerke’s  sensitometer  twice  as  sensitive  as  before  “  ripening,’  I 
found  about  the  same  result  with  dajdight.  For  such  cases  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  or  other  similar  instruments  may 
be  still  recommended  when  an  absolutely  exact  result  is  not  required. 

J.  M.  Edeb. 

A  non-luminous  gas  flame  into  which  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  introduced. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9505. — “  Shutter  for  Photographic  Lenses.”  G.  Lowdon. — hated  August 
10,  1885. 

No.  9557. — “  Keyless  Stretchers.”  J.  L.  Rawbone.  Complete  specification. 

• — Dated  August  11,  1885. 

No.  9575. — “Substitute  for  Glass  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  W.  B. 
Woodbury  and  F.  Vergard. — Dated  August  11,  1885. 

No.  9623.— “  Photographic  Actinometer. ”  A.  C.  Farnsworth.  —  Dated 
August  13,  1885. 

No.  9661. — “Photographic  Apparatus  for  enabling  Prepared  Plates  to  be 
readily  placed  in  and  removed  from  the  Photographic  Camera  without  Injurious 
Exposure  to  Light.”  F.  H.  Mader. — Dated  August  13,  1885. 

No.  9779. — “  Metallic  Fittings  for  Cameras.”  S.  D.  McKellen. — Dated 
August  18,  1885. 

No.  9966. — “Portable  Stand  for  Cameras.”  H.  C.  Braun. — Dated  Attaint 
22,  1885. 

No.  10,003. — “  Clips  for  Fastening  Prints  together,”  F.  E.  Girard  and 
A.  Rigault. — Dated  August  24,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  2851. — “Adjustable  Back  to  Chair  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  John 
Bell,  49,  Catherine-street,  Frome. — Dated  March  4,  1885. 

No.  5725. — “Photographic  Film  Holders.”  George  Eastman  and  W.  H. 
Walker,  United  States.—  Dated  May  9,  1885. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Shutters. 

No.  13,156.  James  William  Thomas  Cadett,  Mechanical  Engineer,  84, 
Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 

For  slow  and  moderately  fast  exposures,  stops  or  catches  are  so  arranged  on  a 
photographic  shutter  that  when  the  exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter 
is  liberated  by  moving  or  pressing  a  lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch  or 
catches,  the  exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter  is  opened  or  moved  so 
as  to  give  exposure,  and  then  kept  open  or  in  condition  to  give  exposure  by  a 
catch  or  stop,  or  catches  or  stops,  until  the  lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch 
or  catches,  is  or  are  again  moved,  or  pressed,  or  released. 

When  quick  exposures  are  to  be  made  the  catch  or  stop,  or  catches  or  stops, 
for  keeping  the  exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter  open,  or  in  condition 
of  giving  exposure,  is  or  are  put  or  moved  out  of  gear  or  action,  so  that  when 
the  exposing  or  uncovering  part  of  the  shutter  is  liberated  by  moving  or  press¬ 
ing  the  lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch  or  catches,  the  exposing  or  uncovering 
part  of  the  shutter  can  open  or  move  so  as  to  give  exposure,  and  then,  without 
necessitating  further  movement  of  the  lever  or  levers,  or  liberating  catch  or 
catches,  close  or  move  so  as  to  cease  giving  exposure. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  diagrams. 

Photographic  Camera. 

No.  13,318.  James  Thompson,  21,  High  Park-street,  Liverpool.— October  8, 

1884. 

My  invention  consists  in  combining  one  whole  camera  with  a  portion  of  another 
larger  camera,  so  that  when  combined  each  shall  be  equally  available  for  use, 
and  the  smaller  camera  will  fold  up  within  the  portion  of  the  larger  camera 
when  not  in  use.  The  combined  cameras  will  then  be  of  less  size  and  weight 
than  an  ordinary  camera  of  the  larger  size  alone,  and  the  larger  camera  will  be 
obtained  at  one-third  its  usual  cost. 

I  carry  out  the  combination  in  the  following  way  : — A  frame  forming  the 
back  portion  of  the  larger  camera  for  holding  the  prepared  plate  is  made  similar 
to  the  back  frame  of  the  smaller  camera,  only  larger  ;  say  the  smaller  will  carry 
a  plate  12  x  10,  and  the  larger  a  plate  15  x  12.  The  depth  of  the  smaller  camera 
when  packed  up  1x111  be  three  inches,  and  the  two  together  when  packed  up 
five  inches. 

The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

Gelatinised  Paper  Films. 

No.  13,596.  Alfred  Julius  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  Engineer.— 
October  14,  1884. 

(A  communication  from  George  Eastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  both  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  United  States  of  America,  Manufacturers.) 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  photography  having  for 
their  object  the  production  of  sensitised  films  capable  of  use  in  making  nega¬ 
tives  and  positives  in  place  of  the  sheets  of  glass  coated  with  sensitive  emulsions 
now  in  common  use,  and  known  in  the  art  as  “dry-plates.” 

The  invention  consists  in  the  new  article  of  manufacture,  the  improved  film 
hereinafter  described  ;  in  the  process  or  mode  of  manufacture  of  said  film  ;  and 
in  the  improved  process  of  producing  photographic  images  by  the  use  of  said 
films,  as  hereinafter  described  and  claimed. 

In  proceeding  to  manufacture  the  films  in  their  preferred  form,  to  a  suitable 
paper  or  other  fabric  is  applied  a  coating  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  dissolved  in 
water  of  a  strength  of  about  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  allow  the  same  to 
dry  thereon  either  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  artificial  heat.  It 
is  preferable  to  use  Rive’s  paper,  such  as  is  commonly  albumeuised  for  the 
manufacture  of  silver  prints,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  chemical  im¬ 
purities,  fine  even  grain,  and  translucency,  which  permits  the  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  image  during  development,  but  any  other  suitable  paper  may  1  e 
employed. 

The  operation  of  coating  the  paper  with  the  gelatine  solution  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  floating  by  means  of  a  brush  or  dabber,  or  by  suitable  machinery, 
care  being  exercised  in  every  case  to  exclude  dust. 

When  the  paper  coated  with  the  gelatine  as  above  has  become  dry  it  >  ]  u 
between  calendering  rolls  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  known  or  appro* 
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priate  mechanism  which  will  have  the  effect  of  burnishing  or  polishing  its 
surface  and  hardening  or  condensing  the  body  of  the  paper.  This  calendering 
or  burnishing  operation  is  not  a  necessary  step,  but  its  use  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  since  the  application  of  the  gelatine  solution  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  grain  of  the  paper  and  rendering  the  same  rough  and  uneven. 

The  gelatinous  paper  is  next  coated  with  a  layer  of  any  ordinary  gelatino- 
argentic  emulsion,  the  gelatine  of  which  has  been  rendered  more  or  less  in¬ 
soluble  relative  to  the  primary  layer  by  any  appropriate  means.  The  requisite 
degree  of  insolubility  with  respect  to  the  first  layer  or  substratum  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  finished  emulsion,  when  ready  for  application,  a 
suitable  quantity  of  any  substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  rendering 
the  gelatine  insoluble  when  dried,  and  which  will  not  cause  any  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  emulsion.  Chrome  alum  answers  this  purpose  effectually, 
and  may  be  employed  in  quantities  varying  with  the  character  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  gelatine  employed  in  the  emulsion,  the  season  of  the  year,  or  other 
circumstances,  as  the  judgment  of  the  operator  may  indicate.  The  proportion 
may  be  stated  generally  as  approximating  five  ounces  of  a  solution  of  chrome 
alum  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  the  finished 
emulsion. 

The  preparation  of  the  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  is  now  so  well  understood 
in  the  art  that  a  particular  description  thereof  is  unnecessary.  The  operation 
of  coating  the  gelatinous  paper  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  may  be  performed 
in  any  preferred  way  in  a  sufficiently  non-actinic  light,  and  after  the  coating 
of  this  sheet  has  been  dried,  the  film  is  ready  for  exposure,  either  in  the 
camera  or  under  a  negative,  according  as  the  operator  may  desire  to  produce  a 
positive  or  a  negative  image.  During  the  exposure  in  the  camera  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  film  be  temporarily  fixed  to  some  rigid  support. 

After  the  exposure  of  the  film,  its  development  may  be  carried  out  in  any 
appropriate  manner,  although  either  the  well-known  ferrous-oxalate  develop¬ 
ment,  or  the  so-called  sulphite  of  soda  development,  in  which  the  sulphite  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  employed  are  recommended. 
The  fixing  of  the  image  may  be  accomplished  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  as  usual.  After  being  thoroughly  washed,  the  film  may  be  detached 
from  the  paper  in  the  following  or  in  any  equivalent  manner. 

The  fixed  and  washed  film  is  floated  face  dowmvard  in  water,  and  a  glass 
plate  introduced  thereunder,  and  lifted  out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  film  being 
lifted  with  it  may  be  caused  to  adhere  closely  to  its  surface  by  a  pressure  on 
the  back  of  the  paper. 

The  adhesion  of  the  film  is  preferably  secured  by  the  sliding  pressure  of  the 
edge  of  a  straight  piece  of  rubber  or  other  flexible  substance  carried  along  the 
paper.  The  application  of  the  pressure  may  be  repeated  until  contact  is 
secured  at  all  points  by  the  entire  displacement  of  the  water  and  air  from 
between  the  glass  and  the  film.  The  paper  support  is  next  detached  from  the 
film,  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  degree  of  heat  to  the  glass  plate,  the 
effect  of  the  heat  being  to  soften  the  gelatine  layer  or  substratum  between  the 
paper  and  the  insoluble  gelatine  film  containing  the  image,  so  that  the  paper 
may  be  readily  stripped  off  or  removed,  leaving  the  image  adhering  to  the 
glass.  The  heat  may  be  applied  uniformly  by  placing  the  glass  on  a  hot  plate 
of  metal,  or  on  a  water  bath,  or  by  the  application  of  warm  water.  In  case 
the  film  has  dried  on  the  glass,  it  must  be  moistened  with  water  before  the 
application  of  heat,  this  latter  being  the  method  preferred.  Any  remaining 
traces  of  the  soluble  gelatine  may  be  sponged  or  washed  off  with  warm  water. 
The  glass  with  the  adhering  film  thereon-  will  be  ready  for  use  on  becoming 
dried.  If  desired,  the  film  may  be  varnished  as  usual. 

A  thin  coating  of  wax  on  the  glass  or  other  support  will  admit  of  the  film 
being  readily  stripped  therefrom,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  from  either  side, 
and  used  or  preserved  indefinitely. 

Thus  the  glass  having  been  coated  with  beeswax  dissolved  in  turpentine 
subsequently,  the  gelatine  image  may  be  removed  therefrom  by  applying  a 
moist  gelatine  sheet  to  the  image,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  thereon,  after  which 
the  two  sheets  may  be  removed  together.  The  operation  may  be  performed 
in  a  different  way.  Thus  the  paper  may  be  stripped  from  the  film  ,  before 
development,  or  after  the  development  and  before  fixing,  or  after  fixing,  as 
preferred. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  Cox’s  Transparent,  or  Nelson’s  No  1,  or  other  soft  gela¬ 
tine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hard  gelatine,  for  the  first  coating,  and  to 
make  the  emulsion  of  Simeon’s  or  Heinrich’s  hard  gelatine. 

By  the  expression  “insoluble  gelatine  film,”  and  “relatively  insoluble  gelatine 
film,”  as  herein  employed,  is  meant  a  film  which  will  withstand  the  solvent 
action  of  warm  water  for  a  greater  time  or  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  soluble  film.  In  speaking  of  an  insoluble  film  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
confined  to  a  film  which  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  water ;  the  invention 
embracing  any  gelatine  film  which  is  adapted  to  withstand  the  solvent  action 
of  water  in  a  marked  degree. 

While  the  film  prepared  as  above  described  will  in  most  cases  answer  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  discovered  that  when  used  under  peculiar  conditions, 
that  there  is  a  greater  or  less  tendency  of  the  paper  or  other  support  to  curl  or 
twist  in  an  objectionable  manner  during  the  process  of  developing  and  fixing 
the  image.  To  avoid  difficulty  in  this  regard  it  is  proposed  as  a  further 
improvement  to  apply  to  the  back  of  the  paper  or  other  support  a  layer  of 
gelatine  designed  to  counteract  the  expansive  effect  of  the  gelatine  on  the  front. 
With  the  exception  of  this  coating  on  the  back,  the  second  form  of  film  maybe 
identical  with  that  before  described. 

In  preparing  this  second  form  of  film,  it  is  preferable  to  apply  the  gelatine 
to  the  rear  side  of  the  paper  support  first,  and  to  use  for  the  purpose  a  gelatine 
which  is  rendered  practically  or  wholly  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  chrome 
alum  or  other  suitable  chemical,  and  which  is  also  rendered  flexible  by  the 
addition  of  glycerine. 

A  suitable  formula  is  gelatine  (Simeon’s  or  Heinrich’s),  seven  thousand  grains; 
water,  one  hundred  and  ninety  ounces ;  pure  glycerine,  eighteen  ounces ;  chrome 
alum,  sixty  grains.  The  alum  should  be  added  last,  after  being  dissolved  in  a 
portion  of  the  water.  After  the  application  of  this  coating,  the  paper  is  dried, 
and  is  then  coated  on  the  opposite  or  face  side  with  a  solution  of  soft  gelatine, 
Nelson's  No.  1,  seven  thousand  grains,  one  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  water, 
and  five  ounces  of  glycerine.  The  addition  of  glycerine  to  either  gelatine 


coating  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  preferred,  as  the  films  are  thereby  rendered 
more  pliable  and  capable  of  being  easily  worked. 

The  degree  of  flexibility  may  be  varied  by  altering  the  proportion  of  glycerine, 
and  the  backing  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble  by  increasing  or 
reducing  the  proportion  of  alum  or  its  equivalent. 

After  the  first  coating  of  the  face  side  of  the  support  has  been  dried,  the 
support,  with  the  coating  on  its  two  surfaces,  is  passed  through  suitable 
calendering  rolls  or  equivalent  burnishing  or  polishing  mechanism,  by  whi<  li  it 
is  compressed  and  hardened,  and  the  surface  brought  to  a  suitable  condition 
for  the  reception  of  the  sensitive  film. 

A  coating  of  sensitive  gelatino-argentic  emulsion,  such  as  hereinbefore 
described,  is  then  applied  to  the  gelatine  layer  or  substratum  on  the  face  side, 
the.  operation  being  performed  in  a  non-actinic  light.  The  sensitive  coating  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  chrome  alum  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
recited.  The  object  of  renderingthc  gelatine  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  support 
insoluble  is  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dissolved  when  heat  is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  layer  containing  the  image  from  the  support,  as  before 
described.  A  backing  of  soluble  gelatine  will  prevent  the  film  from  curling, 
but  the  insoluble  film  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  reason  above  stated, 
but  for  various  reasons  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

The  operations  of  exposing,  developing,  fixing,  and  trans ferri ng  the  film  may 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  film  first  described. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said  in¬ 
vention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed  as  communicated  toms 
by  foreign  correspondents,  I  declare  that  what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  A  sensitive  photo¬ 
graphic  film  consisting  of  a  coating  of  insoluble  sensitised  gelatine,  a  paper  or 
equivalent  support,  and  an  interposed  soluble  coating.  2.  In  a  photographic 
film,  the  combination  of  the  support  A,  the  insoluble  sensitive  gelatino-argentic 
emulsion  film  C,  and  the  soluble  interposed  gelatine  layer  B,  substantially  as 
described.*  3.  In  a  film  for  photographic  purposes,  the  combination  of  a 
backing  sheet  or  support  of  paper  or  like  material,  the  film  of  sensitised 
gelatine  adapted  to  withstand  the  solvent  action  of  water,  and  an  interposed 
film  of  soluble  gelatine.  4.  The  process  of  making  photographic  films,  con¬ 
sisting  in  applying  a  coating  of 'soluble  gelatine  to  a  suitable  support,  drying 
the  same,  and  subsequently  applying  a  coating  of  insoluble  sensitised  gelatine 
to  the  soluble  coating  and  drying  it  thereon.  5.  As  an  improvement  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  photographic  films,  the  process  consisting  in  applying  to 
a  paper  or  equivalent  support  a  coating  of  soluble  gelatine  and  permitting  the 
same  to  dry  thereon,  subsequently  subjecting  said  coated  sheet  to  a  calendering 
or  burnishing  action,  and  finally  applying  to  the  first  coating  a  film  of  gelatino- 
argentic  emulsion  and  permitting  the  same  to  dry  thereon.  6.  The  film  for 
photographic  purposes  consisting  of  the  paper  or  equivalent  support,  the  film 
of  insoluble  gelatine  applied  to  its  back,  the  film  of  soluble  material  applied  to 
its  face,  and  a  gelatino  argentic  film  applied  to  the  soluble  film  substantially 
as  specified.  7.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  photography,  the  process  of 
producing  photographic  images  consisting  in  exposing  and  developing  a 
sensitive  gelatino-argentic  bromide  film  affixed  to  a  suitable  support  by  a 
layer  of  soluble  material,  attaching  the  developed  film  while  upon  its  support 
to  a  rigid  plate,  and  finally  detaching  the  support  from  the  film  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  leaving  the  image  upon  the  plate  substantially  as  specified.'  8.  As  an 
improvement  in  the  art  of  producing  photographic  negatives  through  which  to 
print  upon  sensitised  surfaces  by  transmitted  light  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
process  consisting  in  affixing  a  film  of  insoluble  sensitive  argentic  gelatine 
emulsion  firmly  to  paper  or  equivalent  support,  exposing  and  developing  said 
film,  to  produce  a  permanent  image  therein,  and  finally  attaching  said  film 
face  down  to  a  plate  of  glass,  substantially  as  described,  the  paper  support 
being  subsequently  removed.  9.  As  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  photography, 
the  process  consisting  in  first  providing  an  insoluble  sensitive  gelatine  film 
fixed  by  a  soluble  material  to  a  supporting  sheet,  second,  exposing  and 
developing  said  film,  third,  attaching  the  developed  film  to  a  rigid  plate  by 
means  of  wax  or  its  equivalent,  fourth,  detaching  the  support  from  the  film, 
and  fifth,  stripping  the  film  from  the  waxed  surface.  10.  As  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  an  insoluble  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  film  having  glycerine 
incorporated  therein,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  described.  11.  The 
herein-described  photographic  film  rendered  flexible  by  means  of  glycerine, 
and  consisting  of  the  support  A,  having  a  layer  of  insoluble  gelatine  emulsion, 
C,  attached  thereto,  substantially  as  described.  12.  As  a  support  for  the 
film  of  sensitive  gelatino-argentic  emulsion,  a  flexible  sheet  coated  with  a 
layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  calendered  on  the  coated  surface,  substantially 
as  described. 

- 4. - 

A  New  Electric  Lamp. — Experiments  were  made  on  Thursday  at  the  Royal 
Gun  Factories,  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  in  order  to  test  the  application 
of  a  new  electric  lamp  designed  for  making  examinations  and  photographs  of 
gun  interiors.  The  system  of  scrutinising  the  bores  of  guns  by  means  of 
electricity  has  only  been  a  short  time  in  vogue,  and  has  proved  of  great  value, 
but  the  want  of  an  electric  dynamo  has  prevented  its  general  adoption  at  many 
places  where  it  would  have  been  of  considerable  use,  and  the  authorities  have 
now  taken  up  readily  a  portable  battery  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place 
of  a  dynamo  in  such  cases.  The  battery,  without  being  necessarily  powerful, 
is  chiefly  serviceable  on  account  of  its  constancy,  as  it  can  maintain  a  light  of 
unerring  brilliancy  for  a  period  of  ten  hours  if  requisite,  and  then  enable  the 
examiners  to  make  their  inspections  with  all  the  leisure  they  may  desire.  The 
experiment  on  Thursday  was  to  try  the  battery  and  a  dynamo  in  competition. 
Two  eight-inch  guns  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  new  boring  mills,  and 
photographs  were  taken  of  their  interiors  by  both  processes,  the  results,  as  far 
as  could  be  judged  by  a  cursory  view,  being  equally  satisfactory.  Colonel 
Tarleton,  Royal  Artillery,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Gun  Factories,  was 
present ;  the  electric  apparatus  was  directed  by  Mr.  Angus,  and  Mr.  C.  0. 
Browne,  of  the  Chemical  Department,  superintended  the  photography.  In 
future  it  may  be  expected  that  reports  of  damaged  guns  sent  in  from  distant 
stations  will  be  accompanied  by  photographs,  both  internal  and  external. — 
Broad  Arrow. 

*  The  drawings  are  published  with  the  complete  specification. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  1 . 

Sheffield . 

Freemasons’  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

„  1 . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Society’s  Rms.,  Norflk-sq.,  Glossop 

"  1 . 

„  1 . 

„  1...... 

Glossop  Dale . 

;;  2 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

„  2 . 

181,  Aldersgate-street. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

„  2 . 

;;  2 . 

Derby  . 

3 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  3 . 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

„  3 . 

Leeds  . ” . 

„  3 . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

„  3 . 

GlasgowPhoto.  Assoc. (Ann.  Mt.) 

Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 

„  3 . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Free  Library. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  August  20,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cox  exhibited  some  positives  and  negatives  of  small  and  very 
large  sizes,  taken  upon  Eastman’s  paper  films.  These  films,  he  said,  give 
twenty  or  twenty-two  on  the  sensitometer  before  fixing,  the  fifteen  stated  at  a 
previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Henderson  being  the  number  given  after  fixing,  and 
perhaps  not  after  the  best  development.  He  did  not  recommend  an  ammonia 
developer  for  the  paper  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  believe  that  an  ammonia  developer 
would  do  for  any  paper  work,  because  of  the  stain  ;  his  firm  used  the  soda 
developer.  On  a  future  occasion  he  would  demonstrate  the  process  before  the 
Association,  and  the  working  of  the  roller  slide ;  he  had  brought  American 
sizes,  which  varied  much  from  the  English  sizes,  but  some  of  the  latter  were 
now  on  their  way  to  this  country.  The  paper  process  had  now  been  worked 
out  in  all  its  details,  and  was  practically  perfect. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  wished  to  know  the  speed  of  printing  through  paper  as  com¬ 
pared  with  printing  through  glass. 

Mr.  Cox  was  not  aware  that  there  was  much  difference,  especially  when 
compared  with  printing  through  a  glass  negative  with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
oyer  it,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  specimens  before  them  proved  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  preparing  sheets  of  exceptionally  large  size ;  it  was  difficult 
work  to  prepare  good  films  on  glass  plates  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Cox  added  that  paper  films  gave  complete  freedom  from  halation  ;  the 
camera  might  be  pointed  to  the  east  window  of  a  church,  yet  all  the  detail 
would  come  out  in  the  negative. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  paper  negatives  were  not  unlike  those 
taken  in  1838  by  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  ealotype  process,  and 
exhibited  in  that  room  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  those  by  the  new  process  had  more  detail  in  them. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  thought  that  nothing  had  ever  been  produced  superior  to  the 
old  waxed  paper  negatives. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  the  new  paper  processes  beat  the  old  ones  in  speed. 

The  Chairman  believed  that,  with  present  experience,  rapidity  might  be 
obtained  upon  waxed  paper  ;  he  had  recently  seen  a  good  print  upon  vellum. 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Sutton  believed  that  it  was  not  really  vellum,  but  Japanese 
paper,  which  would  bear  any  amount  of  rough  handling,  and  was,  he  thought, 
made  from  ihe  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.  He  had  been  copying  etchings  upon 
it,  and  would  bring  some  specimens  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  seen  prints  which  appeared  to  be  upon  parchment 
paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  printing  from  large  negatives  there  was  an 
advantage  in  using  only  parallel  rays  of  light ;  the  prints  were  sharper  in  con¬ 
sequence,  because  with  a  large  flat  surface  it  was  difficult  to  secure  perfect 
contact  with  the  negative  at  all  points. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  French  overcame  the  difficulty  by  means  of  a  large 
air-cushion  as  a  pad. 

Mr.  Mackie  suggested  that  a  pad  of  printers’  roller  composition  would 
probably  answer  the  purpose,  and  would  be  cheap. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  asked  if  Mr.  Cox  had  found  the  negatives  to  stain  in 
printing. 

Mr.  Cox  replied  that  he  had  not.  The  negatives  were  varnished  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  hot  castor  oil. 

Mr.  Ashman  said  that  castor  oil  diluted  with  turpentine  would  do  better 
than  castor  oil  plain. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  George  Price 
exhibited  some  good  prints  upon  chlorised  fat  ;  lard  was  chlorised,  and  then 
floated  upon  the  silver  bath. 

Mr.  Mackie  wished  to  know  why,  when  a  deep  shadow  in  the  figure  was  in 
immediate  contrast  with  a  light  or  half-tone  background,  a  fine  white  line 
edged  the  figure.  There  was  a  theory  to  account  for  this  in  the  old  wet-plate 
days,  which  was  not  applicable  to  gelatine  plates ;  moreover,  the  white  line 
could  be  seen  alongside  the  figure  on  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  without 
the  taking  of  any  photograph  at  all.  He  exhibited  several  photographs  in 
which  this  curious  phenomenon  was  very  marked,  and  said  that  the  best  artist 
he  knew  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  the  said  white  line  in  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  it  to  be  an  optical  illusion,  and  that  the  white  line  was 
not  really  there. 

Mr.  Haddon  suggested  that  it  was  an  illusion  due  to  contrast. 

Some  other  members  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Mackie  disproved  this  by  covering  the  straight  leg  of  a  dark  table  in 


the  print  with  a  piece  of  white  paper  ;  a  fine  white  line  on  the  print  was  then 
visible  between  the  white  paper  and  the  light  background. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  Lord  Rayleigh  and  others  had  found  that 
solid  objects  had  an  area  close  to  them  more  or  less  free  from  dust ;  perhaps 
that  area  had  some  influence  upon  the  transmission  of  light  from  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  or  it  might  perhaps  be  an  effect  of  irradiation. 

Mr.  Haddon  then  read  the  results  of  some  experiments  he  had  made  on 
the  alleged  Solubility  of  Paraffine  Wax  in  Alcohol  [see  page  552 1. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  had  suspended  in  water  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of 
silver,  then  added  a  large  proportion  of  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium 
and  applied  heat ;  the  whole  dissolved  and  formed  a  clear  solution.  As  it 
cooled  it  became  milky  from  the  presence  of  a  precipitated  salt  of  silver 
apparently  in  a  finer  state  of  division  than  the  original  iodide.  On  warming 
the  solution  again,  it  became  clear. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  there  was  no  proof  that  any  iodide  of  silver  had  been 
decomposed. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  point  of  contention  at  a  previous  meeting  had 
been  whether,  as  he  asserted,  a  boiled  emulsion  containing  iodide  fixed  quicker 
than  an  ammonia  emulsion  containing  iodide  ;  he  thought  that  he  had  now 
given  evidence  that  some  of  it  might  be  in  a  finer  state  of  division  in  the  boiled 
emulsion,  or  might  partly  dissolve  out,  or  might  partly  be  decomposed. 

Mr.  H.  Nesbit,  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  a  new  member,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings. 

An  inquiry  in  the  question-box  was:  “What  is  the  best  form  of  camera 
dark  slide  ?  ” 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  inquirer  meant  that  he  wanted  to  know  what 
slide  would  exclude  light  most  perfectly,  he  thought  Samuel’s  slide,  or  one 
with  a  revolving  shutter,  to  be  the  best  ;  no  light  could  possibly  get  in. 

Another  question  was  :  “To  what  temperature  is  it  possible  to  raise  washed 
emulsion  without  injurious  effects  T’ 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  not  more  than  120°  Fahr. 

The  Chairman  would  not  like  to  keep  it  at  90°  Fahr.  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  ordinary  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  held  at  Pall  Mall  East, — Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Freshwater  exhibited  a  focussing-cloth  made  in  the  form  of  a 
waterproof  cape.  It  would,  he  said,  go  into  the  pocket,  and  not  alone  acted  as 
a  focussing  cloth,  but  it  had  saved  him  a  wetting  on  several  occasions. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  used  a  square  focussing-cloth,  with  a  hook  and 
eye  in  such  a  position  as  to  hold  the  cloth  just  where  it  surrounded  the  camera. 

Mr.  Freshwater  also  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a  boy  taken  just  after  lie  had 
been  fished  out  of  the  Thames,  into  which  he  had  been  pushed  by  another  boy, 
near  the  Temple.  He  received  sixpence  for  standing  for  his  portrait  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  an  announcement  had  been  made  in  the  Daily 
Neivs  that  the  Shakespeare  Society  was  about  to  undertake  the  reproduction  of 
the  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  some  photolithographic  process  ;  the 
negatives  were  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Pnetorious,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Ayres  said  that  he  was  printing  lantern  slides  for  Mr.  Pnetorius,  illus¬ 
trating  the  art  of  engraving  from  the  earliest  times. 

Mr.  Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  little  with 
dry-plates  this  summer  in  Malta,  because  of  the  heat. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  had  just  seen  a  friend  from  the  Kimberley  diamond 
mines,  South  Africa,  who  toid  him  that  he  had  been  working  English  commer¬ 
cial  plates  there  successfully,  at  a  temperature  of  130°  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  had  often  worked  at  ICO3  Fahr.  in  an  ordinary  studio. 

The  Chairman  read  an  inquiry  from  the  question  box  :  “  What  is  the  best 
method  of  quickly  testing  the  probable  durability  of  a  negative  varnish  of  un¬ 
known  composition  ?” 

Air.  Ashman  said  the  plan  was  to  varnish  and  dry  a  negative,  and  put  it  in 
water  ;  in  a  few  minutes  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  varnish, 
starry  marks  would  appear  upon  the  surface  ;  the  plate  could  be  dried  and  the 
marks  varnished  out  again.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  thoroughly  waterproof 
varnish  existed.  The  varnishing  of  gelatine  negatives  was  absolutely  necessary 
when  such  long  numbers  as  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  prints  were  necessary  ; 
for  small  numbers  the  enamel  collodionising  of  the  negative  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Ayres  had  found  nothing  to  excel  the  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
ether  and  castor-oil  for  making  albumenised  paper  proofs  translucent ;  the 
mixture  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper.  There  would  be  no 
stickiness. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  advantage  there  was  in  varnishing  gelatine 
negatives  for  small  numbers  of  priuts. 

Mr.  Ayres  replied  that  the  shadows  were  made  more  transparent,  so  the 
prints  were  better  and  more  quickly  produced. 

Air.  T.  Bolas  said  that  the  old  amber  and  chloroform  varnish  had  consider¬ 
able  merits. 

The  Chairman  believed  it  the  best  varnish  ever  introduced.  The  old 
Soehnee  varnish  was  also  good  ;  was  it  obtainable  anywhere  now  ? 

Air.  Fox  Shew  thought  that  it  could  still  be  had  in  Paris.  It  was  very 
good,  and  paler  than  English  varnishes,  because  the  French  were  not  fettered 
by  our  excise  laws,  and  could  easily  use  a  better  alcohol. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  for  many  years  used  nothing  but  the  hard  white  spirit 
varnish  of  commerce,  which  he  diluted  down  with  methylated  spirit.  It  was 
made  chiefly  of  sandarac  and  resin. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  Eastman's  roller  slide,  of  which  all  the 
speakers  expressed  a  high  opinion,  saying  that  it  had  been  well  thought  out 
and  that  the  workmanship  was  good.  It  had  been  designed,  it  was  said,  by 
au  engineer. 

Mr.  BoLAS  thought  the  next  point  was  to  test  its  efficiency  under  lengthened 
practical  working. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Air.  Melhuisli  used  a  roller  slide  in  the  days  of 
waxed  paper. 

Air.  Shew  said  that  once  in  Great  Russell-street  lived  a  man  named  Francis, 
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who  liad  devised  and,  in  a  rough  way,  made  years  ago  many  of  the  newest 
appliances^ ^in  modern’ photography.  He  was  remarkably  ingenious,  and  was 

ll0The  SKaliJrAR  v  Announced  that  all  pictures  for  the  next  Exhibition  must  be 
delivered  in  London  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  not  later  than  Thurs  ay, 
September  24th,  next. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  * 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  August  15,  the  eighth  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 

ll6A  good^ muster,  together  with  a  beautiful  day,  rendered  Jhe  .^hermg  a  most 
enjoyable  one,  marred  only  by  the  disappointment  m  not  being  able  to  am 
admission  to  the  Old  and  New  Halls,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  families  ot 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  the  Hon.  Algernon  Egerton. 

On  arrival  at  Worsley  the  party  at  once  made  for  the  lake,  or,  as  it  is  caUed 
in  local  parlance,  Worsley  Dam,  the  road  thereto  running  parallel  with  the 
railway  for  a  short  distance,  which  it  then  crosses  by  a  neat  iron  bridge,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  a  subterranean  passage,  and  as  we  emerge  therefrom  the 
lake  bursts  upon  our  view,  framed  in  a  leafy  setting,  through  which  the 
summer  sun  darts  its  golden  rays,  forming  a  picture  unequalled  within  many 
miles  of  our  smoke-begrimed  Cottonopolis.  The  umbrageous  trees,  the  soft 
greensward,  with  aviary  and  boathouse  mirrored  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
hike,  have  oft  and  oft  been  limned  by  pencil  and  camera,  and  the  veteran 
brother,  often  though  he  has  had  a  shot  in  times  gone  by,  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  having  another  shy  at  it  ,  .  . .  ,  ,  • h 

Our  next  view  is  a  cottage  nestling  m  the  shadow  of  majestic  trees,  which 
whilst  some  of  our  friends  are  busy  with,  others  are  trying  to  secure  a  shot 
(but  not  with  powder)  at  our  feathered  favourites  on  the  lake  below  ;  but  who, 
like  many  of  the  genus  homo,  have  to  be  decoyed  and  bribed  to  get  them 
within  the  range  of  our  guns.  Pursuing  our  ramble,  we  come  to  the  prance 
to  the  famous  underground  canal  constructed  by  Francis,  second  Duke  o 
Bridgwater,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  m  a  straight  line 
in  the  direction  of  Bolton,  and,  including  all  its  ramifications,  is  nearly  forty 
miles  in  extent.  It  stands  as  a  monument  of  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
Duke’s  factotum,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  and  James  Brindley,  the  latter  ot  whom, 
though  an  unlettered  man,  well  earned  the  title  of  father  of  our  canal  engineers. 
A  short  distance  from  this  stands  the  Court  House,  a  picturesque  building ; 
and  for  an  exposure  on  this  we  were  only  just  in  time,  before  the  serenity  ot 
this  quiet  village  was  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  number  of  lorries  bringing 
scholars  to  a  demonstration  which  was  to  be  held  during  the  afternoon,  dins, 
of  course,  put  an  end  to  our  work  in  this  locality ;  we  decided  to  march  for 
Kempnough  and  Wardley  Halls.  Our  route  laid  along  the  road  by  which  part 
of  the  procession  marched  to  the  rendezvous,  and  which  appeared  to  be  led  by 
some  of  our  brethren,  with  cameras  on  high,  doing  duty  for  banners  and  stand- 
ards  for  this  temperance  army,  rendered  the  more  amusing  by  their  having  so 
recently  emerged  from  a  well-known  hostel  in  which  there  were  not  many  dry 

^Kempnou-rti  Hall  was  next  visited,  but  its  sequestered  position  rendered  it 
difficult  for°the  camera.  This  hall  is- said  to  have  been  the  residence  ot 
Nicholas  Starkie,  Esq.,  in  1594,  when  his  family  were  under  the  supposed 
visitation  of  demoniacal  possession.  This  old  baronial  hall  is  now  occupied  as 
cottages,  and  partly  as  a  dispensary,  to  which  the  Earl  ot  Ellesmere  contributes 
handsomely  annually.  Crossing  Doe  Green,  our  road  leads  us  to  Wardley 
Hall  an  ancient  and  venerable  pile,  the  former  seat  of  the  Worsleys.  Its 
history  is  wrapt  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Built  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
timber  and  is  in  a  capital  state  of  preservation  ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  structure 
with  several  gables,  and  has  a  courtyard.  It  is  moated,  though  not  now 
quite  surrounded  by  water.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Roby,  in  his  Traditions  of 
Lancashire,  found  his  story  of  the  “Skull  House.”  In  a  small  cupboard  on  the 
main  staircase  is  kept  a  skull  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Roger  Downes,  whose 
head  was  cut  off  in  a  fray  at  Epsom  Wells.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr  Gardner,  the  members  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  Hall. 
All  cameras  are  brought  to  bear  on  this  charming  and  picturesque  building,  its 
imaf,e  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  moat,  with  here  and  there  a  water-lily  foi 
a  foreground,  tinged  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  forming  a  picture  which 
well  repays  a  visit  for  this  alone, 


On  Wednesday,  August  19,  there  was  a  good  muster  of  members  for  the  day’s 
excursion  which  had  been  substituted  for  that  to  York,  as  previously 
announced.  The  choice  of  Ingleton  as  the  district  to  be  visited,  although  open 
t0  objection  on  the  score  of  distance  and  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and 
fro  liad  this  special  recommendation,  that  it  opened  up  a  comparatively  new 
district  and,  from  the  experience  gained  by  the  members  who  were  present  on 
this  occasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  visit  will  be  repeated  at  some  future 
time  if  not  to  the  same  spot,  at  any  rate,  to  one  not  far  distant  from  it. 

Leaving  Victoria  Station  at  ten  o’clock,  Hellilield  was  reached  about  noon, 
where  a  change  of  trains,  accompanied  by  a  delay  of  half-an-liour,  occurred. 
This  was  followed  by  another  change  at  Clapham,  but  with  only  a  brief  delay. 
The  public  are  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  the  railway  company  for  affording 
them  facilities  for  visiting  this  and  other  interesting  places  ;  but  the  boon 
conferred  would  be  considerably  greater  if,  in  addition  to  reduced  fares,  the 
time  occupied  in  transit  could  be  shortened.  To  spend  nearly  seven  hours  in 
a  railway  carriage  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  for  three  or  four 
hours  is  a  very  serious  drawback.  The  distance  from  Manchester  to  Ingleton  is 
about  sixty-four  miles,  or  twelve  miles  more  than  to  Blackpool,  yet  the  train 
service  to  the  latter  occupies  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  whereas  it  takes 
upwards  of  three  hours  to  cover  the  distance  between  Manchester  and  Ingleton. 

The  beauty  of  the  weather,  however,  went  far  to  compensate  for  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  very  tedious  journey.  The  atmosphere  was  bright  and 
dear,  and  the  time  passed  quickly  at  Hellifield  in  admiring  the  landscape, 
while  all  along  the  route  past  Giggleswick  and  Clapham  magnificent  vistas 
were  obtained  of  hill  and  dale  known  as  the  far-famed  Craven  district.  The 
party  had  no  sooner  alighted  at  Ingleton,  and  were  scarcely  outside  the  station, 


when  they  found  occupation  for  their  cameras.  '1  he  viaduct  which  heic 
crosses  the  valley,  with  the  village  itself  spreading  out  on  both  side  ol  it,  a  nd 
the  massive  form  of  Ingleborough  for  a  background,  made  up  a  very  suitabw 
picture  as  a  preliminary  to  the  day’s  operations.  .  . 

Before  proceeding  further,  arrangements  were  made  at  the  Ingle  ">i'»ugli 
Hotel  for  a  substantial  meal  at  the  dose  of  the  ramble  ;  and  undertime  guidance 
of  a  local  photographer  who  kindly  volunteered  to  lead,  the  party  at  once 
sallied  forth  through  the  village.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  tor  the  benefit  ot 
future  visitors,  that  Ingleton  has  been  hitherto,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
dosed  book  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  rhe  two  glens  wmen 
furrow,  as  it  were,  the  sides  of  Ingleborough  and  Whernsule,  and  through 
which  run  the  Doe  and  the  Greta,  tributaries  of  the  Lime,  were  practu  allj 
inaccessible.  But  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  some  ot  tie-  entcrpn 
spirits  of  the  locality  formed  themselves  into  an  Improvement  Committee,  an  t 
the  work  they  have  done  so  far  is  very  creditable  to  them  in  every  way. 

The  approach  to  the  glen  of  the  Doe  (the  only  one  visited  on  this  occasion) 
is  over  a  stile  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  A  signboard  .placed  here  by 
the  committee,  intimates  that  the  chief  point  oi  interest  in  the  glen  aie  t  ie 
“Swillabottom  Pool,”  the  “  Pecca  Falls,”  and  “Thornton  Force.  lor  the 
privilege  of  viewing  these  places  and  exploring  the  glen  throughout  its  entire 
length,  the  modest  sum  of  twopence  each  is  charged.  Progress  along  the  lank 
of  the  stream  was  easy  enough  at  first,  but  soon  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
became  evident  by  a  pathway  with  here  and  there  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  At  convenient  distances  also,  and  particularly  after  a  slight  ascent,  scats 
were  placed,  both  for  rest  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  Soon  flu-  ascent 
became  somewhat  precipitous,  and  even  toilsome,  calling  forth  energUi 
adjectives  from  some  of  the  party  more  heavily  burdened  than  the  rest.  At 
length  a  small  terrace-like  platform  was  reached,  and  the  toil  was  forgotten 
admiration  of  the  prospect  revealed.  The  glen  here  assumes  a  gracetul  curve, 
in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  dense  woods  on  oue  side  and  rocky  precipices 
on  the  other,  and  from  the  midst  issues  forth  the  first  ot  the  falls,  of  a  horse¬ 
tail  shape,  and  forming  altogether  a  most  charming  picture  I  lie  distance, 
however,  was  too  great  for  any  but  long-focussed  lenses  to  attempt.  A  <  loser 
approach,  although  it  did  not  improve  the  picturesque  effect  enabled  al  to 
direct  their  cameras  upon  it,  with,  it  is  hoped,  the  best  results  Beyond  thw 
point  the  scenery  increases  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  'intl  tlaj.sec0  ,  t)  | 
reached,  or,  rather,  it  should  be  called  a  succession  ot  falls,  three  ot  them 
forming  one  very  beautiful  and  effective  picture.  ,  .  ,  , 

To  this  collection  of  falls  a  very  tragic  incident  is  attached,  which  occuned 
only  the  week  before.  A  young  lady  (one  of  a  party)  was  Laning  fonva  d  to 
take  a  closer  view,  when  a  tree  stump,  or  something  similar,  to  which  she  as 
clinging,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  was  precipitated  headlong  into  the 
surging  waters  below,  and  drowned  before  any  assistance  con  <  j  IU 

As  time  was  passing  all  too  quickly,  it  was  found  impossible  to  d«  more  than 
reach  the  next  fall,  which  proved  the  crowning  feature  of  the  day.  ju  this 
case  the  full  beauty  of  the  fall  could  only  be  taken  m  on  a  near  approach  to  it, 
forming  in  miniature  a  combination  of  Stock  Gliyle  and  the  Staubbacli 

Thornton  Force,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  roughly  described  as  of  crescent 
form,  the  rocky  wall  which  bounds  it  being  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  hi^li, 
splintered  and  cleft  in  many  places,  mottled  over  with  a  rich  growth  offer, 
moss,  and  lichen,  and  tinged  with  many  a  hue.  The  water  poms  over  the 
summit  at  one  place  in  a  broad  attenuated  sheet,  m  another  it issues i  from  a ideei 
fissure  with  a  graceful  bend,  and  at  various  other  points  m  jets  > ,\h  ch  literal  > 
sparkled  as  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight  shone  out  at  intervals,  hghting  tlie  whole  u 
iito  a  perfect  fairy-like  scene.  Some  few  feet  above  the  rock  recedes  ea  ing 
a  broad  led<m  with  room  to  circulate  behind  the  whole  series  ol  falls,  which  are 
received  into  a  basin  dotted  over  with  boulders  am I fragments , 
the  water  foams  and  gurgles  as  it  pursues  its  course  in  a  gradually  nanowin 
bed  lt  wis  noiv  timf  to°beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  in  the  brief  epitome  of  wl  at 
was  seen  and  done  during  this  short  ramble  (under  two  0[ir 

was  gathered  to  feed  the  imagination  lor  many  a  day  ;  and  f  it  be  true ,  as our 
guide  averred,  that  the  other  glen  was  no  less  beautiful  and  mth  a 
its  own  then  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Ingleton  possesses 
charms  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  members  of  this  and  kindred  societies 
to  its  hitherto  little-known  and  well-nigli  inaccessible  recesses. 

The  return  walk  to  Ingleton  over  the  hill  top  facing  the  bold  outline  ol 
Ingleborough  as  it  stood  out  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  was  a  fitting  cbm 
a  famble  of  such  surpassing  interest ;  and,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the 
ostensible  object  in  view,  the  benefits  arising  from  the  bracing  and  nivigorating 
effects  of  an  aTr-batli,  occasionally  taken  in  the  glorious  and  unsullied  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  these  regions,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  wh 
within  or  near  our  smoke-begrimed  towns  and  cities. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

THEordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  August 
6  —Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Vice-President,  m  the  chair. 

’  After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  A.  • 
Pearson  to  “ad  a  paper  on  Struggling  with  Photography  m  a  Country  Place 
Tsee  nao'e  5511  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pearson  s  address,  ,  . 

[  Mr.  Teasdale  exhibited  a  set  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  pyrotechn 
i n v  bv  Messrs  Brock  &  Co.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Koyai 
to  Leeds/namely,'  two  twilight  views  of  the  framework  and  ^o^d  of  spec- 
tators,  and  photographs  of  the  principal  devices  ofportradsofthe  PnJ 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mayor  and  Mayoress  oi  Leeds,  taken i  at  the  t^j 
moment  when  the  devices  burnt  clear  and  bright.  , 

used  two  cameras  with  rapid  lenses  (working  l)  and  plates  of  approved  ma 
of  excessive  and  moderate  rapidity,  but  both  densely  coated  as  a  safegua 
against  failure  from  halation.  The  difference  of  rapidity  of  plates  used  was  s 
far  apparent  in  result  that,  though  each  dotted  every  one  of  the  luminous  point 
whichPprodnced  the  pictorial  effect,  the  moderately  rapid  plates  defined l  then 
quite  sharply,  and  the  excessively  rapid  plates,  though  less  clear  m  dehmt.o  . 
took  photographic  cognisance  of  the  supporting  framework  also.  Ot  the  two 
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devices  thus  illustrated  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  were  so  well  executed  Ly  the 
pyrotechnist  as  to  give  perfectly  recognisable  portraiture  and  pleasing  result 
either  in  positive  or  negative  printing.  Ordinary  lantern  transparencies  or 
pricked-through  diagrams,  which  latter,  though  not  actual  photographs,  but 
only  a  secondary  result,  proved  capable  of  giving  on  the  screen  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  device  as  it  appeared  when  lighted  up.  To  illustrate  the 
well-known  possibility  of  taking  pictures  without  any  lens  (demonstrated  to 
the  members  of  the  London^  Photographic  Club  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  last  year), 
Mr.  Teasdale  showed  two  views  taken  through  apertures  measuring  respectively 
■01 7"  and  -007",  or  about  the  fifty-sixth  and  one-hundred-and-forty-tliird  of  an 
inch ;  neither  of  the  photographs  were  sharp  in  definition,  but  gave  a  fairly 
good  pictorial  result ;  the  plates  were  placed  five  inches  behind  the  aperture, 
and  had  exposures  of  five  and  twenty-five  minutes  ;  no  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  sharpness  and  definition  was  gained  by  using  the  smaller  aperture.  Mr. 
Teasdale  said  that  with  apertures  ranging  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  and  d/300  to  D/1000,  the  character  of  the  picture  ob¬ 
tained  appeared  pretty  much  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  angle  included  and 
the  time  of  exposure  required. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


ST.  HELENS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PURSUIT  OF  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

Photographic  Section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  (postponed  from  July  15,  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  close  the  premises)  was  held  on  the  13th 
instant,  at  the  Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-street,— Mr.  H.  Heather  in  the 
chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report  and  submitted  the 
Balance  Sheet,  which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  10s.  Id. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  carried  unanimously That  the 
balance  sheet  as  now  presented  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  pay  over  the  sum  of  £2  5s.  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
as  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund.”  “That  the  Photographic  Section  of 
the  Association  for  the  Pursuit  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  be  hereby 
dissolved.”  “That,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Photographic  Association,  a 
preliminary  meeting  be  held  on  the  27th  instant,  and  in  the  meantime  those 
present  be  requested  to  canvas  for  members.” 

After  passing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  the 
meeting  closed, 


PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  19th  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  “  field  day  ”  of  the  above  Association. 
This  being  the  first  field  day  of  the  summer,  a  large  turn-out  was  expected, 
especially  as  a  prize  had  been  offered  by  the  Association  for  the  best  negative 
obtained.  With  the  usual  luck  attending  such  events,  however,  the  morning 
was  foggy  and  windy,  which  so  damped  photographic  ardour  that  only  eleven 
members  were  in  readiness  to  take  the  eight  o’clock  Saucelito  boat. 

It  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  photography  that  since  the  advent  of  gelatine 
plates  all  the  necessary  materials  for  a  day’s  outing  can  be  carried  in  a  small 
hand-bag,  but  the  pile  of  luggage  on  the  lower  deck  effectually  dispelled  the 
illusion.  The  man  who  in  the  days  of  wet  plates  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  small  camera,  shield  and  lens  in  one  package,  and  a  tripod,  dark-tent, 
bath,  glass  and  chemicals  in  another,  now  goes  into  the  field  with  the  following 
outfit  (and  I  assure  you  the  picture  is  not  at  all  exaggerated)  :  Whole-plate 
camera  with  four  or  five  double  backs,  plate-box  containing  a  dozen  whole- 
plates,  changing-bag  or  tent,  tripod,  long  focus  view  lens  (as  big  as  your  head 
almost),  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  wide-angle  lens,  and  a  pair  of  stereoscopic 
lenses,  with  the  accompanying  fronts  and  flanges,  a  half-plate  camera  with 
three  or  four  double  backs,  one,  or  perhaps  two,  finders,  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  and  lots  of  other  “  small  truck  ”  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  we  are  never  satisfied  unless  we  can  bring  home  twenty  or 
thirty  negatives  as  the  result  of  our  day’s  labour.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
prevent  this  misapplied  energy,  and  that  is,  to  make  it  a  felony  for  any  amateur 
to  carry  more  than  one  camera,  or  take  more  than  six  negatives  in  any  one  day. 
It  might  be  considered,  however,  that  the  committee  were  in  this  instance  to 
blame  for  the  huge  pile  of  impedimenta  lying,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  lower  deck, 
for  they  had  unsuspiciously  announced  that  “a  conveyance  would  be  at  the 
station  to  carry  cameras  to  the  field  of  action.  ”  , 

The  fog  still  hung  over  the  bay,  while  old  Tamalpais  was  all  but  invisible  in 
the  gloom.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  would  probably 
have  been  edified  with  the  vision  of  eleven  cameras  ranged  in  a  row  along  the 
deck,  and  a  mild  and  amiable  lunatic  behind  each  camera,  patiently  waiting  to 
get  a  shot  at  some  passing  steamer,  yacht,  or  fishing  boat.  As.it  was,  the  ears, 
and  not  the  eyes,  of  the  passengers  were  astounded ;  for  amid  the  Babel  of 
voices  could  be  heard  such  expressions  as  ‘  ‘  Three  seconds  with  a  C.  I.  P. 
plate,  and  /-$-  stop.”  “  Use  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  re-expose 
to  light.”  “Five-inch  focus  and  covers  a  ten-by-eight  plate.”  _  “One  grain 
of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  and  lots  of  bromide,”  &c.,  till  the  air  was  fairly  blue. 

At  Saucelito,  cars  are  taken  for  Blithesdale  Station,  where  sure  enough  we 
find  a  conveyance  waiting  in  the  shape  of  a  large  two-horse  waggon.  Into  this 
we  stow  all  our  “truck”  and  then  walk  up  “  Old  Mill  Gallon.”  By  this  tune 
the  fog  has  disappeared,  though  the  wind  blows  hard  enough  to  make  rapid 
plates  and  drop-shutters  essential.  Half-a-mile  from  the  station  we  come  upon 
our  first  “  bit,”  a  view  of  Mount  Tamalpais  through  the  trees,  with  a  bank  of 
ferns  and  piece  of  road  on  one  side,  balanced  by  a  field  of  thistles  ;  a  difficult 
subject,  yet  capable  of  making  a  gem  if  properly  handled.  Cameras  are 
unlimbered  and  everybody  goes  to  work.  It  is  both  interesting  and  instructs  e 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  different  members.  First,  there  is  the  reckless 
member,  who  makes  three  exposures  in  as  many  minutes,  besides  spoinug 
another  plate  by  neglecting  to  put  on  the  lens  cap  before  drawing  the  slide  ; 
then  there  is  the  careful  member,  who  moves  his  camera  a  dozen  times  and 


tries  three  or  four  different  lenses  before  he  is  satisfied ;  next,  there  is  the 
cautious  member,  who  waits  until  everybody  else  is  through,  and  then  cross- 
examines  each  as  to  lens,  stop,  and  time  of  exposure,  making  liis  own  exposure 
depend  upon  the  data  thus  obtained ;  next,  the  beginner,  who  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  exposed  plate  C  or  D,  and  who  is  also  in  a  general  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  ten  seconds  would  not  have  been  better  than  the 
scant  two  seconds  which  he  was  advised  to  give.  The  old  hand,  meanwhile, 
wanders  about  giving  hints  to  this  one  and  that,  adjusting  a  focus  here,  and 
arranging  a  foreground  there,  and  making  himself  generally  useful. 

At  last  everybody  is  satisfied,  and  we  move  on  to  pastures  new.  A  few  shots 
are  taken  on  the  way  up  the  Canon,  but  nothing  particularly  interesting  is  met 
with  until  we  reach  our  destination — “the  Old  Mill.”  Cameras  are  again  un¬ 
limbered,  lunch  baskets  stored  away  in  a  shady  spot,  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
the  mill  and  its  surroundings  are  exposed  to  a  perfect  fusillade.  Then,  after 
refreshing  the  inner  man,  we  light  our  cigars  (except  our  English  member,  who, 
of  course,  prefers  a  pipe),  and  tell  more  big  stories  in  an  hour  than  could  a 
party  of  fishermen  in  half  a  day.  Then  one  of  the  members  exhibits  a  new 
changing  bag  or  tent  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  sets  it  up  on  an  old  stump, 
preparatory  to  changing  plates  ;  in  so  doing  his  foot  slips  and  exposes  to  view 
a  Mexican  Carolus  IV.  dollar  of  1795.  Two  or  three  members  jokingly  claim 
it,  when,  almost  immediately,  another  dollar  is  discovered.  Then  the  fun 
begins  ;  photography  is  forgotten,  and  in  an  instant  we  are  all  on  our  knees, 
thrashing  and  digging  around  the  tree  stump.  In  a  few  minutes  we  have 
unearthed  eleven  old  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dollars  (just  one  apiece).  This  is 
about  the  end  of  our  “Bonanza,”  though  one  member  finally  discovers  another 
dollar,  which  impels  us  to  fresh  exertions ;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  we  have 
exhausted  the  “  lead.”  How  the  money  got  there  is  a  mystery,  as  there  is  not 
a  house  within  a  mile,  and  the  old  mill  has  been  deserted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Probably  one  of  the  mill  hands  had  buried  there  his  week’s  wages, 
or  these  coins  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  larger  deposit.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  story  was  told  on  our  return  to  Saucelito  Half  the  town  started  off 
treasure  hunting,  but  no  news  of  any  new  discovery  has  reached  me  at  present 
writing.  After  the  scramble  was  over  it  was  suggested  that  the  scene  would 
have  made  an  admirable  subject  for  our  prize  picture,  Expectation,  but  none 
of  the  members  were  willing  to  reassume  their  positions  and  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  such  ludicrous  attitudes,  and  so  the  idea  had  to  be  given  up. 

In  the  afternoon  a  few  more  exposures  are  made,  and  then  cameras  are  again 
packed  and  stowed  away,  and  the  last  train  and  boat  caught  for  home,  all 
agreeing  that  the  “field  day”  has  been  most  enjoyable. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  318,  Pine-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  August  6, — Mr.  Gibbs  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr.  Alexander 
Cheminant  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members, 
not  present  at  the  last  field  day,  to  pass  upon  the  prints  presented  for 
competition,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Chairman  thereupon 
appointed  Messrs.  Louden,  Lange,  and  Gibbs  to  act  as  such  committee. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Andesford,  Yale,  and  Babcock  were 
appointed  to  pass  upon  the  Expectations  prize  print,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  duplicate  books  ami  periodicals  belonging  to  the 
Association  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  An  impromptu  auction  was 
thereupon  had,  and  several  dollars  added  to  the  funds  in  the  treasury. 

A  large  number  of  prints,  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  London,  Blackburn,  Tashiera, 
Wagner,  and  Tyler,  were  passed  around  for  inspection.  Mr.  Blackburn 
exhibited  two  mounted  but  unburnished  5x8  prints,  which  created  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  These  prints  were  made  under  the  same  conditions  on 
Anthony’s  ready  sensitised  paper.  Print  No.  1  was  made  in  April,  and  No.  2 
iu  August  of  this  year.  After  printing  (no  acid  or  salt  being  used  in  the 
washing  water),  the  prints  were  thoroughly  washed  and  put  into  a  fresh 
hypo  solution  without  toning  ;  after  fixing  they  were  washed  in  running  water 
for  several  hours,  and  mounted.  Print  No.  2  is  a  bright  brick  colour,  as  was 
print  No.  1,  when  first  made  ;  but  a  curious  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
print,  and  it  is  now  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown  colour.  There  has  been  no 
fading,  and  the  whites  are  absolutely  pure,  the  whole  print  having  the 
appearance  of  a  properly,  though  rather  under-toned  picture.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  for  this  phenomenon  could  be  suggested  by  any  of  the  members, 
though  Dr.  Passavant  thought  that  the  paper  probably  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  citric  acid,  which  by  the  action  of  the  hypo  and  exposure  to 
light  had  changed  the  nitrate  into  citrate  of  silver.  The  prints  will  lie 
preserved  and  other  experiments  made,  as  the  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of 
investigation. 

Mr.  Partridge  exhibited  an  electric  light  for  developing,  from  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  light  worked  well,  and  is  very  convenient,  especially 
where  the  dark-room  is  small  and  easily  heated. 

It  was  decided  to  establish  a  new  class  of  members,  to  be  known  as  “non¬ 
resident  members,”  with  annual  dues  fixed  at  three  dollars  per  year. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

- ♦ - 

©omjSpoutrnue- 


VIEW  METERS— CORRECTING  OVER-EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  reply  to  two  of  your  correspondent  s  queries 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

View  Meters. — About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  invented,  made,  and  sold 
a  view- meter  that  could  be  readily  adjusted  to  any  focal  length,  but  I 
found  the  demand  for  such  tilings  then  so  limited  that  I  ceased  to  make 
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them.  If,  however,  the  demand  should  he  revived  and  extended,  which 
it  probably  may  be  now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  some  more  and  so  supply 
the  want  referred  to  by  “  Lux.” 

Over-exposure,  to  any  extent,  can  be  met  by  adding  to  the  pyro- 
solution  one  to  two  grains,  per  ounce,  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  Im¬ 
merse  the  plate  in  that  solution  of  pyro  and  bromide  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  bring  out  the  picture  very  gradually  by  adding  one  drop 
at  a  time  of  dilute  ammonia — one  drachm  of  strong  ammonia  to  one 
ounce  of  water — by  that  treatment  any  over-exposed  plates  can  be  safely 
developed  and  good  results  obtained. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Weiige. 

11a,  Berners  Street,  IF.,  August  28,  1885. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  an  article  reprinted  from  the  Times — Another  Advance 
in  Photography — is  appearing  in  your  advertising  columns,  we  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  publish  our  reply  to  it  that  appears  in  the  Times  of 
today. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.  E.  H.  Bullen, 

August  26,  1885.  for  Warnerice  &  Co.  (Limited). 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Your  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  Times  of  August  11,  will 
have  been  read  with  great  interest  by  photographers,  whether  professional  or 
amateur,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  most  important  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  art.  Without  wishing  to  rob  our  American  confreres  of  a  particle  of 
credit  due  to  them  for  the  process  and  apparatus  described  in  your  article,  it 
is  only  bare  justice  to  ourselves  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  important 
misstatement  of  fact  into  which  the  writer  has  inadvertently  fallen.  Speaking 
of  the  difficulty  of  neutralising  the  grain  of  the  material  in  paper  negatives, 
the  article  says  : — “  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  thousands  of  experiments  have 
been  made  fruitlessly  so  far  as  a  general  result  obtains.  Some  experimenters 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  notably  Warnerke  here  and  Balagny  in  France, 
have  produced  paper  negatives  of  admirable  quality,  though  none  which  rival 
the  negatives  on  glass,  and  the  careful  and  laborious  preparation  of  the 
material  which  has  always  been  necessary,  has  made  the  results  costly  and 
of  little  commercial  importance,  and  unworkable  by  the  average  photographic 
amateur.” 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Warnerke’s  early  experiments  were  in  the  direction 
of  collodion  film  negatives,  perfectly  transparent  in  themselves  and  only 
temporarily  mounted  on  paper  for  support.  These  were  brought  into  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  1875,  both  as  single  negatives  and  in  endless  bands  for  use 
in  roller  dark  slides  of  his  own  make,  and,  although  somewhat  costly,  were 
largely  used  by  amateurs  and  for  surveying  purposes.  Upon  the  introduction 
of  gelatine  emulsion  this  material  superseded  collodion,  and  Mr.  Warnerke 
produced  a  gelatine  film,  sold  as  “negative  tissue,”  which  was  temporarily 
attached  to  paper  and  stripped  off  after  development  and  drying.  This  also 
was  easily  worked  by  the  average  amateur,  and  showed  no  grain  of  the  paper. 
It  is  these  experiments  which  the  writer  probably  had  in  his  mind.  The 
problem  of  producing  a  perfectly  transparent,  grainless,  sensitive  negative 
paper  had  still  to  be  solved,  and  this  Mr.  Warnerke  succeeded  in  doing  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  The  distinctive  features  are  : — (1)  The  paper  is 
rendered  perfectly  transparent  and  grainless  ;  (2)  it  is  coated  on  both  sides 
with  emulsion  ;  (3)  it  is  developed  exactly  like  a  glass  plate  ;  (4)  it  prints 
from  either  side  as  quickly  as  a  glass  plate ;  (5)  it  is  the  only  paper  yet 
produced,  the  finished  negative  of  which  does  not  require  waxing  or  greasing 
after  development  ;  (6)  it  is  used  either  in  single  sheets  or  in  a  roller  dark 
slide.  This  paper  was  fully  described  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  claims  to  be  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
photography. — We  are,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Warnerke  &  Co.  (Limited),  T.  E.  H.  Bullen,  Manager. 

Poplar-walk,  Herne  Hill ,  S.E.,  August  24, 

- - - - - - 


I IM NR v  Browing. — The  best  plan  is  to  employ  slow  plates,  and  intensity 
with  silver.  Most  negatives,  for  photo-lithography,  are  made  by  the  wet 
collodion  process.  We  should  advise  you  to  employ  that  process  for  copying 
the  drawings. 

A.  Bland. — The  transparent  spots  arise  from  air  bubbles  being  allowed  to 
adhere  to  the  film  during  the  development.  Air  bells  appear  to  adhere  more 
tenaciously  to  some  films  than  they  do  to  others.  In  future  remove  them  as 
soon  as  the  developer  is  applied. 

C.  J.  T. — The  lime  toning-bath,  numbered  4  on  page  223  of  this  year’s 
Almanac,  but  omitting  the  acetate  of  lime,  is  the  one  referred  to.  No.  •'< 
also  gives  similar  tones,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  may  ba 
used  as  soon  as  prepared,  while  the  other  has  to  be  kept  for  several  days. 

H.  C.  Bailey. — You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  gelatine  you  are  using.  Sea 
article  in  our  last  issue.  Perhaps  bronze  powder  may  bo  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  You  will  find  several  formula:  for  emulsions  in  the  ALMANACS  for 
the  past  few  years;  any  of  these  will  doubtless  answer  your  purpose,  if  used 
with  judgment. 

B.  M'Dougall. — If  all  the  plates  are  as  much  over-expose  l  as  you  suspect,  we 
fear  you  will  not  succeed  in  getting  very  good  negatives.  However,  by  using 
a  developer  very  strongly  restrained  with  bromide  you  may  be  able  to  get 
some  fairly  good  results.  Anyhow,  we  should  not  advise  you  to  throw  any 
of  the  plates  away  without  making  the  attempt. 

B.  B.  A. — Some  of  the  portraits  are  far  from  being  bad.  One,  of  a  young  lady 
sitting,  would  have  been  very  good  if  it  had  been  better  printed,  and  a  little 
retouched  beforehand.  The  room  is  certainly  narrow,  particularly  lor 
groups,  but  from  your  description  it  will  answer  fairly  well  for  single  figures. 
A  reflector  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  sitter  would  be  an  improvement.  With 
a  little  more  experience  you  will  soon  be  able  to  produce  better  work. 

A.  Booth. — 1.  Formula  No.  3,  on  page  223  of  the  Almanac,  will  give  the 
tones  you  desire,  provided  the  negative  be  a  vigorous  one.  Unless  it  is,  no 
toning-bath  will  yield  “rich  velvety  blacks." — 2.  Of  course;  if  you  focus 
sharply  on  the  ground  glass,  and  do  not  get  a  sharp  picture,  one  of  two 
things  is  certain,  either  the  optical  and  chemical  foci  of  the  lens  do  not 
coincide,  or  the  dark  slides  are  not  in  register  with  the  focussing-screen. 

R.  A. — If  most  of  the  prints  which  are  mounted  have  faded,  while  others  out 
of  the  same  batch  and  are  unmounted  have  not,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
fading  has  been  caused  either  by  the  mounts  or  the  mountant.  We  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  suspect  the  latter,  as  you  say  it  was  common  “town 
glue.”  Almost  all  the  common  glues  are  acid,  and  some  of  them  strongly  so, 
and  therefore  likely  to  prove  highly  injurious  if  used  for  mounting  photo¬ 
graphs. 

J.  Louis. — After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  pictures,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  in  any  case  it  is  a  very  mild  case  of  plagiarism,  for  the  artist 
would  have  far  more  trouble  to  make  his  picture  from  your  photograph  than 
from  nature.  The  woodcut  represents  the  scene  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  includes  more  of  the  subject,  and  has  more  figures  introduced — for 
pictorial  effect  no  doubt.  One  figure,  the  gentleman  to  the  left,  is  in  a  very 
similar  attitude  to  the  corresponding  male  figure  on  your  photograph,  and 
the  two  little  girls  who  figure  on  both  pictures  are  probably  present  in  every 
picture  taken  on  the  spot  by  either  photographer  or  artist,  since  it  is  probably 
their  only  playground.  But  this  at  best  only  suggests  that  the  a  tist  may 
have  had  your  photograph  before  him  at  the  time  he  “made  his  sketch,”  and 
“  improved  ”  it,  as  artists  will. 

- * - 

Photographic  Ulub. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club  will  be  on  Halation  in  its  Different  Forms.  Saturday  afternoon  outing 
at  West  Drayton.  From  Bishop’s-road  at  2.6.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  a  dinner  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  at  6.30  p.m., 
to  celebrate  the  “Coming  of  Age  of  Emulsion  Photography.”  Tickets,  price 
5s.  6d.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  Dunmore,  1,  Beacon-hill, 
Camden-road,  N. 

- - - 4- - — 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
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Photographs  Registered  : — 

Julius  Alfred  Kay,  160,  St.  George's-road,  Bolton. — Photograph  of  the 
Marcpiess  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  Ex-Viceroy  of  Indict.  Two  cabinet  group 
photographs  of  the  M arquess  of  Ripon,'  K.G.,  J.  K.  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P., 
A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  M.P.,  II.  II.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  F.  Cheetham, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Exchanges,  in  our  next. 

H.  Ruse. — Write  the  titles  neatly  on  the  negatives  with  the  ordinary  black 
varnish.  The  letters  will  then  print  white  on  a  dark  ground. 

II.  Ripley  (Brooklyn). — The  glass  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers, 
Birmingham.  We  have  not  a  specimen  by  us,  or  we  would  send  it,  as 
requested. 

Syntax. — The  address  of  Messrs.  Levi  and  Co.,  opticians,  is  41,  Castle-street, 
E.C.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  firm 
mentioned. 

W.  II. — Find  out  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  solutions,  and  then 
e-itimate  their  value.  It. is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  they  are  worth 
simply  from  your  description,  “negative  silver  bath,”  and  “ intensifier.” 

A.  M. — First  remove  the  size  from  the  paper,  by  treating  the  print  with  one 
or  two  changes  of  moderately  hot  water.  Then  place  the  print  on  a  hot 
iron  plate,  and  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  paraffine  wax,  or  beeswax,  so  as 
to  saturate  the  paper.  Next  put  the  print  between  several  sheets  of 
clean  blotting-paper,  and  iron  with  a  hot  laundry  iron  to  remove  the  super¬ 
fluous  wax. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  August  26, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PAPER  OR  FILM  NEGATIVES. 

In  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  the  apparatus  recently  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  exposure  of  “  flexible  tissue  ”  in  the  production 
of  paper  negatives,  and  it  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  “tissue”  or  sensitive  fabric  itself.  In  our  list  of  Patents 
last  week  we  published  the  specification  of  the  Eastman- Walker 
Company,  from  which  the  nature  of  the  so-called  tissue  can  be 
gathered.  It  consists,  briefly,  of  a  film  of  ordinary  gelatino- 
I  bromide  emulsion  spread  upon  a  specially  prepared  paper, 
which  may  be  retained  as  the  permanent  support  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  or  from  which  the  image-bearing  film  may  be  stripped  if 
it  be  desired  to  transfer  it  to  glass,  or  to  convert  it  into  a 
veritable  “  film  ”  negative. 

The  paper  support  is,  we  have  remarked,  specially  prepared 
to  receive  the  layer  of  emulsion,  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
manufacture  lies  the  principle  of  the  process.  In  a  former 
article  a  few  weeks  ago  on  Paper  Negatives ,  we  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  the  paper  itself,  as  a  rule,  that  causes  the 
“granularity”  complained  of  in  prints  from  paper  negatives, 
i  but  rather  the  inequality  of  the  layer  of  emulsion  produced 
indirectly  by  the  grain  of  the  paper.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
can  spread  an  even  layer  of  emulsion  upon  a  very  granular 
;  paper,  the  chances  are  that  no  objectionable  “  texture  ”  will 
be  visible  in  the  resulting  negatives,  whereas  a  finer  paper, 
unprepared,  will  communicate  its  own  surface -character  to 
the  emulsion  and  produce  trouble,  though  its  homogeneity 
may  be  all  that  is  desirable. 

It  is  upon  these  lines  that  the  Eastman  “  films  ”  are  pre¬ 
pared.  A  paper  of  moderately  fine  texture  and  of  good 
substance  is  first  of  all  prepared  with  a  layer  of  more  or 
less  soluble  gelatine,  the  degree  of  solubility  being  dependent 
upon  whether  the  negatives  are  to  be  subsequently  stripped 
or  not.  After  drying  this  first  coating,  the  paper  is  surfaced 
or  calendered,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  layer  of 
sensitive  emulsion.  In  applying  a  coating  of  gelatine  emul¬ 
sion  to  a  sheet  of  paper  of  ordinary  finish,  the  first  effect 
would  be  the  swelling  and  raising  of  the  “  grain  ”  of  the 
paper  by  the  action  of  the  moisture,  and,  following  that,  a 
cast  of  the  raised ,  uneven  surface  in  gelatine  emulsion.  But 
when  the  paper  surface  is  first  of  all  coated  with  inert  gelatine, 
the  latter  to  a  certain  extent  isolates  the  paper  from  the  warm 
emulsion,  and  at  least  keeps  down  the  “  grain  ”  until  the 
sensitive  gelatine  has  set.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  theory 
or  rationale  of  the  behaviour  of  the  simple  preparatory  coating 
of  gelatine,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  amply  shown  by  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  the  company. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Eastman  tissue,  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  similar  preparations  by  other  manufacturers.  The  ex¬ 


posed  sheet  is  first  of  all  soaked  thoroughly  in  water  until  quite 
limp  or  flaccid  ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  the  developing  solution, 
or  the  developer  is  applied  to  it,  and  the  operation  proceeds 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  glass  plate.  Time  was  when  the  idea  of 
developing  a  paper  negative  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  or  alka¬ 
line  pyro  in  any  form,  would  have  been  scouted  in  any  form  as 
impossible  ;  but  the  Eastman  Company  actually  prefer  pyro, 
though  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of  course 
sulphite.  Their  favourite  developer  consists  of  the  following  : — 

Water  (hot)  .  16  ounces 

Sulphite  of  sodium  ...  ...  ^  pound 

Allow  to  cool  and  add  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  then 
a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  carbonate  of  soda  (not  bicarbonate).  For 
use,  dilute  one  part  of  stock  solution  with  four  of  water. 

With  this  solution  negatives  of  great  beauty,  and  perfectly 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  discolouration,  are  obtained  with  the 
greatest  readiness;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  virtue  of 
“  cleanliness  ”  lies  in  the  use  of  soda.  We  prefer  potash  our¬ 
selves,  and  have  produced  equally  good  results  with  ammonia, 
so  that  presumably  the  particular  alkali  employed  is  nut  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance. 

An  idea  appears  to  prevail,  especially  amongst  amateurs,  that 
some  peculiar  difficulty  attaches  to  the  development  of  paper 
negatives.  So  far  is  this  from  the  truth  that  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  half-a-dozen  negatives  on  paper  may  be  developed 
simultaneously  in  the  same  dish,  and  with  a  very  slightly  larger 
bulk  of  solution  than  would  be  necessary  for  one  glass  plate.  Of 
course,  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  negatives  in  constant 
motion,  but  that  attended  to,  the  results  are  quite  as  good  as 
if  each  were  developed  singly.  The  slight  friction  of  one  nega¬ 
tive  against  its  neighbour  produces  no  ill  effect,  as  would  most 
likely  be  the  case  with  glass  plates. 

After  development  the  operation  of  washing  is  the  next 
matter  of  importance,  and  here,  certainly,  some  care  must  l>e 
exercised.  The  paper  basis  forms  a  far  more  powerful  hold  ba¬ 
the  oxidised  pyro-solution,  or  for  any  chemical  combination  that 
maybe  formed  during  the  various  manipulations,  than  does  the 
non-absorbent  glass  surface;  in  fact,  the  paper  support,  as  well 
as  the  gelatine  film,  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  equally 
as  possible  causes  of  trouble.  Still  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
no  more  than  really  ordinary  care  is  requisite. 

A  few  minutes’  soaking  in  plain  water,  after  development, 
suffices  to  prepare  the  negative  for  the  fixing-bath,  tlnmgh  we 
prefer  to  employ  an  intermediate  alum-bath.  1  his  necessitates 
a  little  greater  expenditure  of  time,  but  gives  cleaner  results  , 
it  is  not,  however,  absolutely  needful.  The  fixing  operation 
needs  little  comment  ;  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  decide,  b\ 
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actual  examination,  when  the  whole  of  the  unaltered  haloids  have 
been  removed  from  the  film  than  in  the  case  of  glass,  but  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on 
this  point ;  what  is  chiefly  desirable  is,  to  allow  a  sufficient 
immersion. 

After  fixing,  film  negatives  should  be  even  more  carefully 
washed  than  is  requisite  when  glass  forms  the  support,  for  we 
have  here  again  the  paper  as  well  as  the  gelatine  film  acting  as 
holders  of  the  hypo.  The  washing  need  not,  however,  exceed 
that  given  to  an  ordinary  silver  print,  if  indeed  it  need  be  so 
prolonged. 

The  next  operation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  programme,  if  we  leave  out  the  development.  We  allude 
to  the  drying  of  the  negative.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  as  we  described  in  our  previous  article  on  the  subject, 
but  the  methods  preferred  by  the  Eastman  Company  consist  in 
squeegeeing  the  picture  on  to  a  glass  plate  prepared  with  either 
oil  or  talc.  Oil  answers  well,  but  is  “messy talc  is  cleanly, 
and  with  these  films  appears  to  behave  better  than  we  have  found 
it  to  do  with  others.  When  quite  dry  the  films  peel  off  the  glass 
with  the  greatest  readiness  and  with  a  beautifully  smooth  surface. 

All  that  now  remains  is  to  render  the  negative  as  trans¬ 
lucent  as  possible,  and  this  is  performed  by  heating  it  in  a  tin 
dish  with  castor  oil.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  method  preferred 
by  the  Company  and  recommended  by  them,  and  it  no  doubt 
gives  the  most  perfect  result.  But  it  is  decidedly  trouble¬ 
some,  especially  to  amateurs,  to  whom  we  should  recommend, 
in  preference,  the  application  of  a  solution  of  castor  oil  in  ether, 
and  subsequent  heating  of  the  negative  before  a  clear  fire  or  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron.  This  has  answered  well  in  our  own 
hands,  though  we  do  not  gain  quite  so  high  a  degree  of  trans- 
lucency  as  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  Eastman  Company’s 
negatives. 

With  regard  to  the  printing,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is 
slightly  straining  a  point  to  claim  that  tissue  negatives  print  as 
rapidly  as  glass  ones.  If  a  mere  film  of  matt  varnish  retards 
the  printing  of  a  glass  negative  it  needs  little  argument  to 
prove  that  a  translucent  (not  transparent )  sheet  of  paper  must 
possess  the  same  power.  But  at  any  rate  the  extra  time  re¬ 
quired  in  printing  from  these  negatives  is  not  great,  while  the 
results  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  best  glass  work. 

— - - + - - - - 

THE  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION  OF  PAPER. 
Since  the  experiments,  recorded  a  fortnight  since,  were  con¬ 
ducted,  we  have  further  investigated  this  subject,  and  the  results 
have  proved  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  in  the  previous  experiments,  Rives  paper,  which 
had  not  been  albumcniscd  or  otherwise  prepared,  was  employed, 
the  object  then  being  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of  the  paper  in 
its  normal  condition.  The  subsequent  experiments  have  how¬ 
ever  been  made  with  papers  prepared  fur  photographic  purposes 
— the  ordinary  albumenised  paper  of  commerce,  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ferent  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  insoluble  gelatine,  like 
those  employed  in  carbon  printing. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  Saxe 
paper.  It  was  an  ordinary  commercial  albumcniscd  paper  bearing 
the  watermark — “Steinbach  Mabnedy .”  The  sheets,  as  received, 
measured  twenty -three  inches  by  seventeen  and  eleven  six¬ 
teenths.  In  the  former  experiments,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
paper  employed  was  of  a  much  larger  size  than  the  above, 
which  permitted  strips  of  twenty -four  inches  to  be  obtained  in 
either  direction.  But,  in  this  case,  we  were,  of  course,  restricted 
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by  the  width  of  the  sheets,  therefore  we  determined  on  seventeen 
and  a-half  inches  as  the  standard  length,  and,  as  before,  two 
inches  in  width. 

The  paper  was  first  sensitised  in  a  fifty  grain  bath  and  dried. 
The  sheets  were  then  exposed  at  a  window  through  which  the  sun 
was  shining,  though  not  on  to  the  paper  itself.  When  the  sheets 
had  blackened  we  proceeded  to  cut  our  strips — both  lengthwise 
and  crosswise.  But  upon  measuring  them  previously  to  so  doing, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  sheets,  which  before  exposure, 
were  seventeen  inches  and  eleven  sixteenths  wide,  had  contracted 
three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  this  direction,  while  the  length  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  The  heat  of  the  room  had  rendered  the 
paper  “bone  dry,”  and  thus  caused  it  to  contract.  Before  exposure, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  it  was  in  just  the  proper  condition  for 
the  printing  frame.  As  the  sheets  had  become  abnormally 
dry,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool  room  for  an  hour 
or  two,  they  then  regained  their  original  dimensions.  The  strips 
were  then  cut,  and  afterwards  toned,  fixed,  and  thoroughly 
washed,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  pictures,  but 
hot  water  was  not  used  on  this  occasion. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  give,  in  detail,  that  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  which  were  conducted  on  the  same  lines,  with  this 
paper,  as  those  mentioned  on  the  former  occasion  with  the  un¬ 
prepared  Rives,  so  that  the  results  may  the  more  easily  be  com¬ 
pared.  An  equal  number  of  the  strips,  cut  longitudinally  and 
laterally  from  the  sheets,  were  hung  up  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously,  as  before,  in  a  cool  room.  When  dry,  it  was 
found  that  this  paper,  like  the  unprepared  Rives,  had  con¬ 
tracted,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Those  strips, 
which  were  cut  from  the  sheet  lengthwise,  were  only  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  and  those  cut  crosswise  an  eighth  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  they  were  originally.  Strips  which  were  starched  while 
they  were  still  wet,  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  were  afterwards 
mounted  by  damping  the  cardboard  and  passing  it  and  the 
paper  together  through  the  press — were  practically  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  above,  thus  showing  that  the  starch  makes 
no  difference  whatever.  In  this  respect  the  result  coincides 
exactly  with  the  previous  experiments.  Two  of  the  dried  strips 
were  now  mounted  with  starch  paste,  in  the  ordinary  way,  care, 
however,  being  taken  that  the  paper  was  not  strained  in  the  I 
operation.  Upon  measuring  them  after  they  had  dried  it  was 
found  that  the  strip  cut  from  the  sheet  longitudinally  was  just 
of  its  original  dimension,  and  the  other  the  sixteenth  of  an  incl 
over.  Two  more  of  the  dried  strips  were  next  mounted,  and  oi 
placing  them  on  the  mount  they  were  gently  stretched  in  th 
direction  of  their  length.  When  dry  the  lengthwise  piec 
showed  a  distension  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  only,  while  th 
other  was  elongated  to  the  extent  of  half  ^n  inch. 

The  next  experiments  were  made  by  mounting,  while  stil 
wet,  some  of  the  strips  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  ii 
the  washing  water.  A  pair  was  taken,  blotted  off,  starched 
and  mounted ;  the  precaution  being  exercised,  in  this  instance, 
that  the  paper  was  secured  to  the  mount  without  its  bein' 
strained.  On  measuring  these  strips,  after  they  had  becom 
dry,  the  longitudinally  cut  one  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  onl; 
over  its  original  length,  but  the  one  cut  across  the  sheet  wa 
three-eighths  longer.  But  on  repeating  the  experiment  wit1 
two  other  strips,  and  gently  stretching  them  in  the  mounting 
it  was  found  that  the  strip,  taken  lengthwise  from  the  sheet  j 
measured  seventeen  inches  and  three-quarters,  while  the  cross¬ 
wise  piece  was  elongated  to  nearly  eighteen  inches  and  hal 
Upon  comparing  the  result  of  these  experiments  with  thos! 
previously  recorded,  which  were  made  on  the  plain  paper, 
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will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  very  material  difference,  except 
that  the  plain  paper  could  be  extended,  by  straining,  rather 
more  than  the  albumenised.  This  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by : 
the  fact  that,  with  the  plain  paper,  the  sizing  matter  was  ! 
removed  with  hot  water,  which  was  not  the  case  with  tho  j 
albumenised.  * 

Upon  making  experiments  similar  to  the  above,  with  samples  i 
of  transfer  paper,  prepared  with  insoluble  gelatine  for  carbon 
printing,  the  results  were  very  similar  to  those  with  the 
albumenised,  except  that,  with  one  sample,  the  expansion  was ! 
much  greater.  For  example,  a  twenty-four  inch  strip  could,  \ 
with  this  paper,  be  extended  considerably  over  two  inches.  ] 
With  every  sample  of  paper,  photographic  or  otherwise,  ex-; 
perimented  upon,  it  was  always  found  that  the  longer  the  fibre,  [ 
the  more  it  would  expand  when  wetted  ;  and  always  most  in] 
the  lateral  direction  of  the  webs.  Also,  that  the  removal  of! 
the  size  from  the  paper  enhanced  its  expanding  properties 
considerably.  The  removal  of  the  size,  furthermore,  permitted'; 
the  paper  to  be  stretched  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the! 
mounting,  notwithstanding  that  the  paper  was  necessarily! 
reduced  in  strength. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  strips  of  paper  only  are  alluded 
to,  but  many  others  were  made  with  rectangular  and  other  | 
shaped  pieces,  but  always  with  analogous  results.  When 
rectangular  pieces  were  strained  towards  the  corners  in  the; 
mounting,  they  became  of  a  pincushion  shape,  the  sides,  iiD 
some  instances,  being  curved  inwards  as  much  as  a  full  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  a  twelve-inch  square. 

To  sum  up,  all  the  experiments  indicate  that  however  much 
distortion  in  a  photograph  may  be  due  to  the  normal  expansion 
of  the  paper,  and  its  being  mounted  whilst  wet,  more  than  double 
that  amount  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  caused  in  the 
mounting.  Hence  the  abnormal  cases  of  distortion  so  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  photographs,  are  more  attributable  to 
the  mounting  than  to  the  expansion  of  the  paper  itself.  Also 
that  when  the  picture  is  mounted  dry,  after  the  method  of 
Mr.  A.  Cowan,  there  is  no  practical  distortion  whichever  way 
the  paper  is  cut  from  the  sheet.  Neither  is  there  when  the 
print  is  dried  before  mounting,  if  the  mountant  be  quickly 
applied,  and  the  picture  secured  to  the  mount  before  the  paper 
has  time  to  expand,  provided  always  that  the  paper  is  not 
strained  in  the  operation. 


“The  Clerk  of  the  Weather-office,”  once  an  old  joke,  is  now,  under 
another  title,  a  veritable  reality,  and,  at  times,  a  most  useful  personage. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  in  some  quarters,  to  be  sarcastic  over  the 
l  weather  prophecies  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  to  which  they  are  furnished  by  authority;  but  when  they  are 
attentively  followed  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
;  valuable  guides  to  the  weather.  Whether  a  Society  should  have  its 
outing  on  the  morrow  armed  with  cameras  and  lenses,  or  whether  the 
presages  are  favourable  for  a  few  days’  tour  with  a  favourite  ap¬ 
paratus  can  be  ascertained  with  a  fair  promise  of  accuracy  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  these  daily  reports,  and  especially  if  it  is  considered  worth 
while  to  pay  for  a  special  telegram  on  the  subject,  the  latter  being  a 
possibility  which  is  not  always  remembered  at  the  right  time. 


Many  people,  however,  prefer  to  do  their  own  forecasting,  some  by 
watching  the  clouds  or  the  direction  of  the  winds,  others  by  examining 
the  habit  of  frogs  or  the  behaviour  of  snails ;  indeed  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  weather-wise  in  preparing  for  their  vaticinations  are  endless. 
As  a  rule  these  prophets  are  beyond  the  power  of  teaching ;  but  those 
who  are  not  will  be  interested  in  reading  a  work  just  issued  by  the 
Meteorological  Office,  under  the  title  of  Principles  of  Forecasting  by 


Means  of  Weather  Charts ,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council  by 
the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  work  gives  an  account  of  the 
modern  system  of  forecasting  by  means  of  synoptic  charts,  the  whole 
system  depending  entirely  upon  the  observed  association  of  different 
sets  of  phenomena,  and  being  totally  independent  of  any  theory  of  at¬ 
mospheric  circulation.  Mr.  Abercromby  explains  the  use  of  various 
aids  employed  in  forecasting,  and  gives  detailed  examples  of  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful  prophecies.  The  part  which  will  tend  to 
silence  the  scoffers  we  have  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  work,  where,  in  making  remarks  on  forecasting  generally, 
the  author  points  out  that  in  many  cases  of  small  disturbances  the  minor 
features  are  so  local  that  it  is  only  the  general  character  of  the  weather 
that  can  ever  be  forecast.  Further,  he  shows  how  the  British  fore¬ 
caster  is  at  great  disadvantage,  he  being  situated  in  the  most  outlying 
part  of  Europe,  right  in  the  track  of  storms  from  the  west.  He  holds 
the  opinion  that,  however  carefully  these  charts  are  observed,  the  value 
of  the  opinion  given  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  personal  skill  of 
the  forecaster. 


A  note  ;of  some  interest  appears  in  the  Chemical  News  last  week 
under  the  .signature  of  I)r.  F.  L.  Teed.  He  says  the  fact  that 
a  soluble  iodide  will  precipitate  silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  chloride 
in  an  alkaline  chloride  is  well  known  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  it  has 
not  been  utilised  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  iodides.  lie  first 
dissolved  newly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  in  potassium  chloride 
solution,  and  then  precipitated  it  by  a  solution  of  the  iodide,  almost 
saturated  with  chloride  of  potassium,  to  prevent  the  silver  falling  down 
through  dilution.  “The  silver  iodide,”  he  says,  “  clots  well,  especially  on 
warming  and  shaking.  Results  good.  By  using  potassium  bromide 
instead  of  chloride,  both  for  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  solution  of  the 
iodide,  the  end  of  the  reaction  was  obscured,  giving  bad  results.  But 
a  moderate  amount  of  bromide  in  the  presence  of  the  iodide  does  not 
seem  to  interfere.” 


An  article  on  just  the  same  subject,  viewed  from  a  different  stand¬ 
point,  is  given  in  the  Zeitschrift,  by  Dr.  L.  L.  de  lvoninek.  lie 
precipitates  the  mixture  of  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides  by  silver, 
and  treats  the  washed  precipitate  with  four  to  five  times  its  volume  of 
a  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  If 
any  chloride  were  present  in  the  original  substance  it  would  be  partly 
dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  and  its  presence  would  be  indicated  upon 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide.  The  bromide  is  used 
in  place  of  nitric  acid  or  potassium  iodide  so  as  to  place  beyond  doubt 
the  presence  or  absence  of  chloride  ;  very  minute  quantities  might  not 
be  observed  if  the  latter  were  used. 


In  the  same  journal,  a  writer  recommends  the  employment  of  amber- 
coloured  glass  coated  over  with  green,  blue,  and  violet  glass,  to 
preserve  reagents  sensitive  to  light  from  its  action.  We  should 
think  that  by  the  time  a  glass  bottle  had  been  made  in  this  fashion, 
its  cost  would  have  been  very  mightily  increased,  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  would  arise  whether  black  glass  would  not  answer  all  practical 
purposes.  The  article  shows,  however,  the  spread  of  photographic 
knowledge;  for  in  former  times  the  universal  colour  of  glass  bottles  for 
protecting  their  contents  against  the  action  of  light,  was  a  full  blue  or  a 
violet;  that  was  the  one  colour  used  by  the  chemist  to  preserve  his 
chemicals  from  light.  Now  it  is  seen  that  for  many  substances  these 
are  about  the  two  worst  colours  possible.  At  the  same  time,  photo¬ 
graphers  themselves  should  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  all 
colours  are  equally  sensitive  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
such  not  being  really  the  case,  as  we  have  often  shown  in  these 
columns.  Not  that,  as  some  suppose,  there  is  anything  new  in  the 
fact,  for  it  was  pointed  out  plainly  enough  in  Hunt’s  Researches  on 
Light,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


SrEAKiNG  of  precipitation  of  silver,  we  may  note  that  the  recommen¬ 
dation  to  use  chromate  of  potash  as  an  end  indicator  is  really  of  vm  \ 
little,  if  any,  advantage;  for,  from  a  lengthened  experience  of  usim 
the  method  of  precipitation  for  ascertaining  the  strength  "f 
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solutions,  we  may  say  that  we  have  always  found  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  sharply  indicated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  precipitate,  bo 
w  as  any  silver  remains  in  solution,  the  precipitate  seems  to  form 
lioht  and  flocculent  clots  which  fall  to  the  bottom  with  difficulty,  ■ 
solution  as  seen  through  or  between  the  clots  remaining  conspicuously 
clear  and  limpid.  When,  however,  all  the  silver  is  thrown  down  a 
sudden  change  takes  place :  the  floccali  clot  together  and  fall  down  in 
a  mass,  occupying  very  little  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  t  e 
liquid  itself  entirely  loses  its  limpidity  and  becomes  quite  milky  loo  ung, 
a  condition  quite  as  sharply  defined  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
colour  as  the  chromate  process  indicates. 


In  these  days  of  weak  silver  baths,  it  behoves  printers  to.be  very 
careful  in  ascertaining  the  strength  of  their  baths  and  keeping  t  era 
up  to  par.  Some  eight  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  would  not  have  had 
much  effect  in  the  old  days  of  highly-salted  paper,  and  strong 
silvering  solutions  ;  but  when  paper  is  sold  that  will  print  and  tone 
readily  when  floated  on  a  twenty-five  grain  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
a  fall  in  strength  far  less  than  this  would  be  simply  ruinous  to  the 
prospects  of  the  prints.  We  consider  that  the  method  by  precipita¬ 
tion  should  always  have  the  preference  over  the  specific  gravity- 
system  as  exemplified  in  the  floating  argentometer.  In  the  dipping- 
bath  for  wet-plates  the  latter  is  entirely  erroneous  m  its  indications, 
through  the  presence  of  ether  and  alcohol;  and  even  where  this 
drawback  does  not  exist,  as  in  the  bath  for  paper,  far  more  exactness 
is  obtainable  by  precipitation. 


Referring  to  a  paragraph  upon  the  action  of  electricity  on  dust, 
mention  of  which  was  made  by  us  as  going  the  round  of  the  papers 
some  time  ago  iu  connection  with  a  process  for  treating  lead  smoke 
from  the  flues  to  throw  down  the  lead  remaining  in  the  smoke,,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  idea  is  by  no  means  new,  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine  for  Nov.  2,  1850,  having  contained  details  of  entirely 
similar  experiments.  Mr.  C.  F.  Guitard,  the.  writer  of  these 
details,  explains  how  he  was  led  to  electrify  a  jar  full  of  tobacco 
smoke,’  with  the  beautiful  result  of  an  immediate,  precipitation  upon 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel  that  contained  the  smoke. 


The  action  of  bieromate  of  potash  upon  gelatinous  substances  has 
lately  been  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  caoutchouc.  The 
skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  small  animals  are  deprived  of  hair,  and 
dissolved  in  a  Papin’s  digester,  with  five  per  cent,  of  crude  glycerine  and 
a  little  water.  There  is  then  obtained  a  tough  substance,  which  is 
either  dried  at  once  or  submitted  to  further  treatment  as  follows :  Equal 
parts  of  this  product,  and  of  glycerine,  are  melted  in  a  steam  bath, 
and  treated  with  about  four  per  cent,  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  mass  so  produced  is  poured  into  moulds, 
and  allowed  to  solidify  under  pressure.  The  moulded  mass  is  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  It  is  said  to  resemble  vulcanised 
caoutchouc,  and  to  resist  the  action  of  heat  better  than  the  latter. 
We  are  inclined  to  ask  why  the  bichromated  mass  should  have  to  dry 
in  the  dark  ?  It  might  be  thought  that  the  action  of  light  was 
needed,  at  any  rate  after  drying,  to  render  the  substance  entirely 
waterproof.  Though  this  preparation  cannot  be  said  to  be  strikingly 
dissimilar  to  many  other  substances  that  have  been  devised  to  render 
gelatine  useful  as  a  substitute  for  a  variety  of  natural  products, 
there  yet  appears  to  be  in  it  the  elements  of  success.  "Whether  the 
Ion"  hoped-for  artificial  glass,  pliable  and  unbreakable,  and  suitable 
for  photographic  purposes,  may  be  evolved  from  such  a  process, 
cannot  yet  be  said.  That  such  a  substance  may  yet  be  produced, 
and  on  these  lines,  is  far  from  improbable. 


ON  DEVELOPERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America.] 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  particularly,  or  even  at  all,  on  such  a 
subject  as  “  Development.”  However,  what  I  am  about  to  write 
may,  I  hope,  be  of  some  little  use,  inasmuch  as  the  subject,  however 


hackneyed,  must  remain  of  interest  to  all  photographers,  and,  it  1  have 

nothing  new  myself  to  tell,  my  paper  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
out  new  and  useful  matter  in  discussions.  . 

I  have  defined  development  in  photography  as  the  strengthening  of 
an  image  made  by  light.  There  are,  of  course,  processes  for  "Inch 
this  definition  will  not  hold  good,  such  as  the  bitumen  process  of 
Nicophore  Niepce,  and  the  carbon  process,,  wherein  development 
consists,  so  to  speak,  of  “disentangling”  an  image  of  full  intensity 
from  a  superfluity  of  the  material  from  which  it  is  composed. 

The  development  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  typical  of  development 
by  merely  strengthening  an  image.  As  all  know,  the  daguerreo  \pe 
film  consists  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  or  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  and 
other  haloids.  As  to  what  the  latent  image  consists  of,  that  i>  a 
question  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  at  present.  It  M,  bowe\«r, 
certainly  there  in  some  form  before  development,  and  is  during 
development  strengthened  by  piling  minute  globules  of  mercury 

0IIThe  development  of  a  salt  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  action  thus 

described.  The  developer  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  bath  solution  which  adheres  to  the  him  to  metallic  >il\er 
in  a  minute  state  of  division,  and  this  metallic  silver  deposits  itself  on 
the  latent  image,  which  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 

^The  action  of  the  now  universally  used  alkaline  developer  is  quite  1 
different  from  this  in  one  respect.  There  is  no  free  silver  m  la  e 
present  in  the  films  to  which  it  is  applied  and  it  has  to  act  by  reducing 
the  actual  haloid  to  a  metallic  form.  For  a  long  time  it  was  stated  I 
that  it  was  impossible  to  develope  an  image  in  silver  without  the 
presence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  and  the  announcement,  in  IM,1 ,  that 

this  thin0*  was  possible  was  hailed  with  derision.  , 

By  reference  to  the  Biot  o graphic  News  of  18G1  (page  oW),!  <>nd 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  describing  a  set  of  experiments  which  he  had 
made  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  took  a  bath  plate,  washed  V'cry 
thoroughly,  dipped  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  remove  any  trace  of  free  silver  nit,ate^1‘^ 
might  remain  after  the  washing,  washed  it  again,  and  was  t,u” 
after  exposure  to  develope  an  image  with  a  solution  of  pyro.  In  t 
little  experiment  may  be  said  to  be  the  germ  which  has  rendered  the 
rapid  dry  plate  of  photography  of  today  a  possibility .  It  is  only  fa 
to  say  that  Mr.  Simpson’s  experiments  were  performed  merely  to  v  erify 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  Mudd,  who,  in  turn,  gave  all  credit  for 

this  discovery  to  Mr.  Wardley.  ,,  ,. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  his  experiments,  speaks  of  no  addition  of  an  al  < 
to  the  pyrogallol  solution;  indeed,  indicates  that  there  was  no  such 
addition ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  solution  was  not  qm l  e  neu h  aL 
Captain  Abney  recently  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  i educe  a  film 
of  silver  bromide  bv  an  absolutely  neutral  solution  of  pyrogallol,  and 
I  have,  by  an  experiment,  corroborated  this  In  any  case  it  was  but 
a  short  time  after  Mr.  Simpson’s  experiment  was  performed  that  the 
desirability  of  using  an  alkaline  solution  was  established. 

The  alkaline  developer,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  pyiogal  o, 
rendered  alkaline  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  a  caustic  alkali,  w  ith, 
generally,  the  addition  of  some  neutral  salt,  which  acts  as  a  restrainei 
Has  had  but  one  formidable  rival  to  this  day.  The  nva  tojvh.ch  I 
refer  is  the  organic  iron  developer  discovered  by  Mr.  C  aiy  Lea  ■  ■ 

In  that  year  Mr.  Lea  announced  that  various  organic  salts  ot  iron 
acted,  in  a  neutral  state,  as  powerful  developers  of  the  silver  haloi  s. 
Of  the  salts  which  Mr.  Lea  mentioned  eight  years  ago,  only  one  has 
come  into  use,  at  all  general,  as  a  developer  for  iy  P  .  . 

are,  it  is  true,  used  for  developing  gelatino-chlonde  W™  !1;  0 

paper  or  on  glass,  to  produce  transparencies  and  prints,  but  ierio 
oxalate  is  the  only  iron  developer  which  is  at  all  extensively  used  as 

developer  for  bromide  of  silver.  .  ,  ,  i 

IdoPnot  know  to  what  degree  of  popularity  ferrous  oxalate  has 
attained  in  America ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  American  periodicals 
imagine  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  pari ticulai  point  l 
question  between  those  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Hue,  a 
any  rate,  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  to  recommend  the  use  of 
ferrous  oxalate  in  preference  to  alkaline  pyro  m  practical  work.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  aMine  pyro  I 
believe  that  the  reason  why  some  prefer  oxalate,  and  prefer  to  add 
certain  salts  to  the  alkaline  developer  is  bepause  they  make  it  tl 
first  or  at  any  rate,  one  of  their  first  objects,  to  get  a  pretty 
negative’. ”  It  only  needs  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  the  objec 
in  using  a  plate  is  not  to  get  a  pretty  negative,  but  to  get -a :  negative 
from  which  we  can  get  a  pretty  print.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  a 
pretty  print  does  not  of  necessity  follow  from  a  pretty  negative.  Nay, 
this,  and  will  say  that  the  best  possible  pn* 
with  g-elatine  prints  is  never  got  from  a  very  pretty  negative  ,  that® 
legatfve  with  any  image  tending  to  green,  or  even  to  greenish-brown 
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cr  yellow — not  excessively  so  tending — will  give  a  better  print  than  a 
negative  showing  a  pure  black  image  ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  the  substances  which  have  been  recently 
suggested  as  substitutes  for  pyrogallol  —  hydrokinone,  and  hydro¬ 
chlorate  of  hydroxilamine  —  but  have  found  them  to  give  results 
decidedly  inferior  to  our  old  friend  pyro. 

Granted  that  pyro  forms  the  most  suitable  developer  for  our  modern 
plates,  the  next  question  which  arises  is,  what  alkali  are  we  to  use 
with  it  ?  On  this  side  of  Lie  Atlantic  we  have  clung  with  remarkable 
tenacity  to  caustic  ammonia.  Our  developers  have  for  the  last  few 
years  consisted  of  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of  the  pyrogallol, 
caustic  ammonium,  and  a  soluble  bromide  —  generally  bromide  of 
ammonia — and  water.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  substances 
used,  but  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  used  there  has 
been  great  variety,  as  also  in  the  subsidiary  substance,  used  to  prevent 
the  pyro  from  turning  very  brown  in  an  aqueous  solution.  Even 
greater  has  perhaps  been  the  variety  of  manners  in  which  different 
plate  makers  have  continued  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded  by 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  have  stated  the  formulas 
that  the}"  recommend.  Each  maker  appears  to  be  vieing  with  his 
neighbour  in  the  task  of  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the 
user  of  the  plates,  to  know  in  what  proportion  the  ingredients  of 
the  developer  are  present  in  the  solutions  actually  poured  over  the 
plate.  *. 

Pyro  with  caustic  ammonia  being  the  developer  in  this  country,  I, 
some  few  months  ago  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  discovering  what  relative  proportions  of  the  three  materials  men¬ 
tioned  would  give  the  best  results  in  actual  practice.  The  experiments 
were  described  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  descriptions  there  given 

“  Forty-eight  plates  were  exposed  under  a  standard  sensitometer 
screen.  The  exposures  were  made  at  three  feet  from  a  duplex 
paraffine  lamp,  each  lasting  for  twenty  seconds.  As  the  experiments 
were  intended  to  be  comparative  merely,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
the  phosphorescent  tablet.  As  all  the  exposures  were  made  within  an 
hour,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light  took  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  plate  exposed  before 
those  to  be  used  for  experiments,  and  another  after,  showed  no  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  when  developed  side  by  side. 

“My  object  was  to  develope  these  plates,  each  with  a  different 
developer,  so  that  there  should  be  one  developed  by  each  of  all  the 
variously  proportioned  developers  commonly  in  use. 

“  The  annexed  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variations  which  existed 
between  the  various  ingredients. 

“  Table  No.  1. 


Half  grain  pyro. 


Quarter  "rain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

One  minim  ammonia . 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

13 

14 

15 

16 

“  Table  No.  2. 


One  grain  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

One  grain 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Two  grains 
bromide 
of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

17 

18 

19 

20 

One  minim  ammonia . 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

29 

30 

31 

32 

“  Table  No.  3. 


Two  grains  pyro. 

Quarter  grain 

Half  grain 

One  grain 

Two  grains 

bromide 

bromide 

bronrde 

bromide 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

of  ammonia. 

Half  minim  ammonia  . 

33 

34 

35 

36 

One  minim  ammonia . 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Two  minims  ammonia . 

41 

42 

43 

41 

Four  minims  ammonia . 

45 

46 

47 

48 

“  The  quantities  are  in  the  somewhat  unscientific  form  of  grains  to 


the  ounce.  It  will  be  seen  that  pyro  was  used  in  quantities  from  half 
a  grain  to  two  grams.  Ammonia  from  half  a  minim  to  four  minims, 
and  bromide  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains. 

“I  do  not  profess  to  have  observed  any  very  refined  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  experiments.  I  have,  however,  kept  well  within  the 
degree  of  accuracy  commonly  observed  by  photographers.  That  is  to 
say,  I  have  employed,  with  care,  the  usual  druggists’  scales  and 
weights  and  the  ordinary  glass  measures. 

“  The  pyro  was  not  made  up  with  any  preservative,  lest  such,  acting 
as  a  restrainer,  should  disturb  the  results.  A  four-grain  solution  in 
distilled  water  was  made  immediately  before  commencing  the  experi¬ 
ments.  The  ammonia  solution  was  "used  in  the  form  of  one  part  of 
commercial  ’88  ammonia  to  nine  parts  of  water,  the  ammonia  bromide 
in  the  form  of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution.  When  very  small  quantities 
were  to  be  measured  out,  each  of  those  solutions  were  first  diluted  in 
considerable  quantity  to  one-tenth  of  its  strength.  In  mixing  each 
developer,  solutions  containing  twice  the  quantities  marked  in  this 
table  were  poured  into  a  glass  measure,  and  the  whole  was  made  up  to 
two  ounces.  I  imagine  that  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  tables  ;  but  lest  he  have,  I  give  an  example :  — 

“  If  we  take  No.  24,  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  table  No.  2,  in 
which  it  is,  ‘  1  grain  pyro.’  At  the  beginning  of  the  line  in  which  it 
is,  we  find  ‘2  grains  bromide  of  ammonium.’  This  means  that  plate 
No.  24  was  developed  with  a  solution  containing  one  grain  pyro,  one 
minim  ammonia,  and  two  grains  bromide  of  ammonium  in  each 
ounce. 

“  In  making  a  series  of  experiments  with  various  developers, it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  limit  of  development. 
A  time  limit  would  be  by  far  the  easiest  to  work  with,  but  I  cannot 
see  that  any  useful  results  would  come  from  experiments  performed 
with  such  a  limit.  For  example,  suppose  a  limit  of  four  minutes  were 
taken,  that  is  to  say  that  each  plate  was  to  be  developed  for  four 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  developer  which,  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  would  have  produced  a  better  result  than  another  in  four 
minutes,  might  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  have  shown  scarcely  any 
result  at  all ;  whilst  another,  which  would  show  an  excellent  result  at 
the  end  of  two  minutes,  might  have  entirely  destroyed  the  plate  by 
the  end  of  four. 

“  On  thinking  this  matter  ]over,  it  appeared  to  me  that  were  it 
practicable  the  best  limit  would  be  one  of  density.  That  is  to  say 
that  each  developer  should  be  allowed  to  act,  till  it  showed  the  first 
square  of  the  sensitometer  tablet  of  a  certain  fixed  density,  which 
should  be  about  the  greatest  wished  for  in  ordinary  negatives. 
According  then  to  the  highest  number  visible,  and  the  clearness  or 
the  reverse  of  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  plates  would  the  developer 
be  judged. 

“  Although  this  criterion  of  density  appeared  to  me  by  far  the  best 
one,  I  gave  it  up  as  impracticable.  The  judgment  of  density  is  at  all 
times  a  very  difficult  matter,  and,  moreover,  inaccuracies  are  liable  to 
be  introduced  by  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

“  I  decided,  therefore,  on  a  less  scientific  but  more  practicable  limit. 
I  developed  in  each  case,  either  until  the  developer  appeared  to  have 
long  ceased  to  produce  any  further  change  on  the  plate  or  till  fog 
become  apparent.  As  life  is  short,  I  had  to  set,  beside  this,  some  time 
limit  to  the  experiments.  I  therefore  fixed  the  maximum  time  of 
development,  in  any  circumstance,  at  half-an-hour.  This  I  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  as  long  as  it  was  likely  that  any  development  should  bo 
continued  in  practice.  The  plates  used  were  of  commercial  make. 
The  brand  is  fairly  rapid,  and  in  ordinary  working  gives  very  brilliant 
negatives,  with  exceedingly  clear  shadows.  The  difference  in  result 
produced  by  developers  containing  extremely  different  quantities  of  the 
ingredients  is  less  than  I  should  have  expected.  Thus,  a  developer 
containing  in  each  ounce  half  a  grain  of  pyro,  half  a  minim  ammonia, 
and  two  grains  bromide,  which  I  should  have  expected  to  show 
scarcely  any  trace  of  image,  shows  one  with  the  first  few  figures  of 
great  density  and  shows  only  eight  figures  of  the  sensitometer  less  than 
one  containing  two  grains  pyro,  four  minims  ammonia,  and  a  quarter 
grain  bromide.” 

Increase  of  pyro  has,  as  might  be  expected,  wrought  increase  of 
density.  Increase  of  ammonia,  when  accompanied  by  increase  of 
bromide,  has  had  the  same  result,  but  without  increase  of  bromide, 
has  resulted,  as  a  rule,  in  decrease  of  density.  Increase  of  ammonia 
has  also  resulted  in  increase  of  detail  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which,  except  when  increase  of  bromide  has  accompanied  it,  actual 
falling  off  in  detail  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  alkali. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  taking  “  averages  from  the  reading 
of  the  different  plates : 

“The  average  of  the  highest  figures  of  all  the  plates  developed  hv 
the  developer’s  table  No.  1  is  20'81.  In  table  No.  2  it  is  20‘>0.  In 
table  No.  d,  21’56. 
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“  It  will  be  seen  here  that  there  is  really  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  average  figures  got  from  the  three  tables.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  result  of  altering  the  quantity  of  pyro  is  neither  to  increase 
nor  to  decrease  detail  to  an  appreciable  extent.  It  has,  however,  as  I 
have  already  said,  when  increased,  the  effect  of  causing  development 
to  take  considerably  longer.  In  other  words,  pyro  acts  as  a  retarder, 
not  as  a  restrainer.  My  impression  on  first  looking  at  the  plates  was 
that  those  developed  with  thelarger  quantities  of  pyro  showed  a  little 
less  detail  than  the  others ;  but  this  general  impression  is  shown  by  the 
precise  figures  given  to  have  been  wrong.  The  other  averages  that  I 
have  wurked  out  are  not  the  results  of  the  one  of  absolute  quantities 
of  ammonia  and  bromide,  but  of  relative  quantities.  Thus,  I  have 
taken  all  plates  developed  with  ammonia  and  bromide  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  ammonia  and  bromide  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  so  forth. 
The  results  are  as  follows 

“With  bromide  4,  ammonia  1,  the  average  figure  is  17'GG.  With 
bromide  2,  ammonia  1,  it  is  10.  With  bromide  and  ammonia  equal 
it  is  20'6G.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  2,  it  is  21'72.  With  bromide  1, 
ammonia  4,  it  is  22‘23.  With  bromide  1,  ammonia  8,  it  is  22TG. 
With  bromide,  1,  ammonia  16,  it  is  2P33. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  here  detail  increases  ver}r  decidedly  till  the  ratio 
of  ammonia  to  bromide  becomes  as  2  to  1.  It  then  farther  increases 
slightly  between  that  ratio  and  the  next,  namely,  4  to  1,  after  which 
it  falls  off  with  farther  relative  increase  of  ammonia. 

“It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  relative, 
not  absolute.  Thus,  under  “ammonia  1,  bromide,  2, ’’ are  included 
plates  developed  with  quarter  grain  bromide  and  half  minum  ammonia, 
those  with  half  grain  bromide  and  one  minim  ammonia,  those  with 
one  grain  bromide  and  two  minims  ammonia,  and  those  with  two 
grains  of  bromide  and  four  minims  ammonia. 

“  The  total  increase  by  altering  the  ratios  of  bromide  to  ammonia 
from  four  bromide  to  one  ammonia,  to  one  bromide  four  ammonia, 
will  be  seen  to  be  less  than  five  figures.  Certainly  an  amount  of 
compensation  for  over-exposure— which  the  thing  practically  resolves 
into — less  than  I  should  have  expected. 

“Having  got  out  so  much  more  than  I  expected  by  developers  when 
the  ratio  of  bromide  was  so  high  as  compared  with  ammonia,  I  tried 
the  effect  of  developing  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  the  following 
somewhat  peculiarly  constituted  developer 

Eyro.. . 

Bromide  . 

Ammonia 
Water  .... 

This  developer  was  allowed  to  act  for  the  whole  night  on  a  plate 
exposed  with  the  others,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  figure  20 
Was  visible,  and  the  density  was  ample,  although  the  image  was  of  a 
peculiar  orange-brown  colour.” 

You  in  America  have  led  the  way  in  the  adoption  in  practice  of 
various  alkalies,  besides  the  caustic  ammonia,  still,  as  I  have  said, 
almost  universally  used  here.  I  tried  a  set  of  experiments  some  time 
ago,  using  caustic  soda,  caustic  ammonia,  caustic  potash,  and  the 
three  corresponding  carbonates. 

I  failed,  to  perceive  any  particular  advantage  in  either  the  caustic 
potash  or  the  caustic  soda.  In  fact,  after  giving  a  very  fair  trial  with 
various  brands  of  plates,  I  concluded  that,  if  a  caustic  alkali  is  to  be 
used,  it  had  better  be  our  old  friend  ammonia 

The  carbonates,  on  the  other  hand,  offer,  in  my  experience,  a  very 
great  advantage  for  certain  -work.  It  is  more  easy  by  their  use  to  get 
density  or  pluck  than  with  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
considerably  slower  in  their  action.  One,  for  example,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  and  who  adopts  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  is  likely  at  first  to  conclude  that  from  the  carbonate  no 
good  will  come  at  all.  By  the  time  that  development  would  have 
been  complete  with  ammonia,  the  carbonate  has  produced  only  a  thin 
phantom  image  of  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture.  It  is,  however, 
extraordinary  how  steadily  density  continues  to  increase  with  the 
carbonate,  till  before  long  it  has  become  greater  than  could  have  been 
got  with  ammonia  through  any  length  of  time. 

Of  course,  in  many  caces,  it  is  no  advantage  to  be  able  to  gain 
excessive  density.  For  example,  where  slow  plates  are  used  on  land¬ 
scape  subjects,  and  in  portraiture,  with  suitable  plates,  density  is,  as  a 
rule,  gained  with  the  gieatest  care,  using  ammonia,  and  I  can  see 
no  particular  use  in  replacing  it  with  the  carbonate.  It  is  when  we 
have  to  use  plates  of  excessive  rapidity,  for  instantaneous  and  other 
work,  when,  as  all  know,  the  difficulty  in  getting  density  is  usually 
the  greatest  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  when  subjects  de¬ 
ficient  in  contrast  have  to  be  treated,  that  the  carbonates  become 
useful. 

The  following  are  the  relative  quantities  of  the  three  carbonates 


mentioned,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  solutions  of  the  same 


alkalinity : — 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.  as  washing  soda)  .  TO 

Potassium  carbonate  (cryst.)  .  0*1 

Ammonium  carbonate .  3*36 


Using  of  the  washing  soda  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  of 
the  other  carbonates  quantities  giving  the  same  alkalinity  to  the 
solution,  I  found  sodium  carbonate  to  be  considerably  the  most  rapid 
in  its  action,  next  to  it  potassium  carbonate,  and  slowest  of  all 
ammonium  carbonate.  That  is  to  say,  using  in  each  case  no  restrainer 
at  all.  The  ultimate  density  which  could  bo  gained  I  found  to  be 
inversely  as  the  rapidity  of  development.  That  is  to  say,  the  slow  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonium  would,  if  time  was  allowed,  give  a  denser  image 
than  any  of  the  others.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  use  it  when  I  use 
a  carbonate  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  when  1  know  that  with  ammonia 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  density. 

I  fear  that  I  am  making  a  statement  which  will  appear  heretical 
to  some  of  }rou  when  I  say  that  I  can  recognise  no  advantage 
arising  from  the  use  of  any  additions  to  the  developer  beyond 
the  simple  pyro  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  except  such  small 
quantity  of  acid  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  pyro  stock  solutions  to 
preserve  it. 

It  is  true  that  by  using  sulphite  of  soda,  sulphurous  acid,  or  one  of 
the  various  other  substances  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  recom¬ 
mended,  I  might  be  able  todispense  with  the  alum  baths,  but  I  very  con¬ 
siderably  prefer  the  slightly  greenish  image  got  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
pyro  and  carbonate  developer,  followed  by  the  alum  bath,  to  the  pure 
black  image  got  when  sulphite  is  used.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  a 
better  print  is  got,  and  one  reason  of  this  is,  I  believe,  that  without 
the  sulphite  a  greater  range  of  light  is  correctly  registered  on  the 
film. 

If  I  cannot  hope  to  have  brought  before  you  any  matter  which  is  at 
all  new,  I  hope  that  I  have  at  least  fulfilled  txco  conditions  which,  I 
believe,  attach  to  the  production  of  a  paper  for  you.  That  is  to  be  of  a 
practical  nature  and  be  brief.  \V.  K.  Burton. 

— - - + - 

FANCIED  DANGERS  OF  AMMONIA  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  curious  to  note  to  what  extent  the  international  principle  applies 
to  practice  in  photography  as  well  as  to  many  other  departments  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  development  of  dry-plates,  for  example,  at 
one  time  the  system  most  in  use  in  the  United  States  was  the  ferrous 
oxalate  in  contradistinction  to  pyrogallic  acid  employed  in  Great 
Britain.  And  now  when  the  oxalate  method  has  here  been  in  a  ^reat 
measure  supplanted  by  the  pyrogallic  wo  still  find  international 
differences  in  regard  to  imparting  the  requisite  degree  of  alkalinity  to 
the  developer.  Subject  in  both  cases  to  exceptions,  we  find  that  whilo 
in  England  ammonia  is  the  alkali  employed  that  which  is  preferred  in 
America  is  either  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  a  mixture  of  both. 

We  have  observed  that  public  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
certain  drawbacks  if  not  dangers  of  a  physiological  nature  connected, 
or  imagined  to  be  connected,  with  the  employment  of  ammonia  in  the 
dark  room.  But,  as  we  hope  to  show,  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  the 
bad,  even  the  toxic,  effects  of  strong  ammonia  when  inhaled  in  its 
purity  that  like  bad  effects  are  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  air 
containing  only  so  much  of  it  as  suffices  to  impart  a  mere  suspicion 
of  its  presence.  Many  worthy  persons  imagine  that  because  a  thing 
is  deleterious,  nay,  poisonous,  in  a  concentrated  form  it  must  therefore 
be  so  when  diluted.  This  is  scarcely  the  case.  Sodium  chloride 
(common  salt)  may  be  both  deleterious  in  an  exceedingly  great 
degree,  or  exceedingly  beneficial,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  quantity  in  which,  it  is  taken.  So  with  alcohol,  which 
present  in  the  mild  form  of  fermented  ginger-beer,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  ninety-nine  per  cent.,  on  the  other,  have  a  very  different  phy¬ 
siological  action.  Concentration  and  quantity  are  important  factors 
in  determining  what  is  and  is  not  a  poison,  either  when  inhaled  by 
the  lungs  or  imbibed  by  the  stomach. 

To  seek  to  throw  out  a  warning  against  the  employment  of  an  am¬ 
monia  developer  because  of  the  deleterious  effect  upon  the  system  of 
pure,  strong  ammonia  is  not  wise  or  fair.  We  know  very  well  that 
under  some  circumstances  the  vapour  of  strong  ammonia,  when  in¬ 
haled  undiluted  with  air,  is  reported  to  produce  spasms  of  the  glottis, 
convulsions,  and  even  death  ;  and  that,  even  when  somewhat  diluted, 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  acrid  and  local  irritant,  causing  vesication  when 
applied  to  the  skin ;  but  we  also  know  that,  when  more  largely  diluted 
with  air,  it  has  been  highly  extolled  in  chronic  hoarseness,  asthma,  &c. 
Who  does  not  know  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  common 
“  smelling  salts  ”  bottle,  the  charge  of  which  is  merely  carbonate  of 


-}  grain 
4  grains 
\  minim 
up  to  1  ounce. 
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ammonia,  scented  with  vaiious  fragrant  essences?  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  may  have  such  delicate  constitutions  as  to  cause  rupture  or 
dilation  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  as  a  result  of  the  occasional  sniff¬ 
ing  of  weak  ammonia  in  the  developing  room,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  such  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  and,  although  possible,  we  have  not 
yet  met  with  the  first  instance. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  attribute  any 
groat  importance  to  the  pessimist  cry  suggestive  of  death  or  disease  in 
the  ammonia  developer.  But  is  ammonia  the  best  alkali  for  using 
with  pyrogallic  acid  ?  We  of  late  have  been  employing  a  developer 
in  which  the  place  of  this  volatile  substance  was  supplied  by  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  potash  and  soda,  which  in  the  estimation  of  ourselves  and 
others,  gives  a  developer  that  yields  a  negative  of  a  somewhat  more 
pleasing  character  than  is  possible  to  be  obtained  by  the  agency  of 
ammonia.  The  tones  are  of  a  nearly  pure  Mack,  very  much  like 
those  given  by  a  ferrous-oxalate  developer  when  worked  at  its  best; 
and  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  perceive,  the  same  amount  of 
detail  is  brought  out  that  would  be  possible  with  ammonia,  although 
experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  this  point  with  definiteness. 
Such  fogging  and  discolouration  as  arise  from  the  employment  of 
ammonia  are  quite  unknown,  while  by  its  use  there  will  no  scare 
arise  from  the  bugbear  of  ammonia  poisoning.  When  the  formula  is 
published,  which  we  expect  will  be  the  case  very  soon,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  will  be  nothing  new  in  it,  its  main  features  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  proportions  of  certain  additions  to  the  alkalies. 

It  is  our  belief  that  ammonia  development  may  yet  be  made  to 
stand  aside  in  favour  of  the  one  referred  to,  not,  be  it  understood, 
that  for  a  moment  we  share  in  the  fancied  physiological  objections  to 
ammonia  in  the  homoeopathic  form  in  which  its  vapour  is  present  in 
a  properly  constructed  developing-  room,  but  because  of  the  superior 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  other.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  lightly 
esteem  the  dangers  arising  from  the  inhalation  of  strong  liquor 
ammonia.  If  a  bottle  containing  tins  pungent  fluid  be  accidentally 
broken,  let  the  doors  and  windows  be  thrown  open  and  an  immediate 
escape  be  made  from  the  room,  until  by  ventilation  and  dilution  of 
the  vapour  the  place  is  once  more  rendered  safe. 

— Photographic  Times, 


COLLODIQ-GEL ATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America.] 
As  an  honorary  member  of  your  Association,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
refuse  the  request  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  that  I  would 
contribute  a  paper  to  the  1885  Convention.  At  the  same  time,  I  find 
a  still  greater  difficulty  in  selecting  a  subject  that  is  likely  to  interest 
you,  more  especially  as  my  connection  with  the  practical  side  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  rather  that  of  an  amateur,  while  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  are,  I  suppose,  pro¬ 
fessionals.  However,  as  the  task  has  to  be  performed,  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  indulgence  and  font  de  mieux,  will  select  a  subject 
which  has  recently  formed  the  basis  of  some  experiments  on  this  side, 
namely,  Collodio-Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

I  may  commence  by  promising  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  persuade  you  to  give  up  gelatine  plates  for  the  sake  of  preparing 
and  using  a  hybrid  description  of  article,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
probably  still  in  dispute.  Such  is  certainly  not  my  intention,  for  I 
feel  certain  that  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  gelatine  has  gained  so  firm 
j  a  hold  upon  the  public  that  we  may  expect  it  to  retain  the  premier 
position  for  at  least  as  long  a  period  as  the  old  wet  process  did.  But 
while  I  hold  the  belief  in  the  present  supremacy  of  gelatine,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  in  America,  as  in  Britain,  there  are  many  who 
|  still  continue  to  employ  the  old  bath  for  certain  purposes  and  who  will 
probably  go  on  doing  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  My  object  in 
j  writing  these  lines  is,  therefore,  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bility,  under  special  circumstances,  of  so  combining  the  old  and  the 
.new  methods,  that  convenience  of  the  one  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
other  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  into  conjunction.  In  other 
words,  I  wish  to  show  you  how  it  is  possible  that  peculiar  conditions 
may  arise  under  which  a  collodion  plate,  prepared  on  the  spot,  or  at 
least  by  the  operator  himself,  may  be  a  necessity,  and  further,  bow 
the  rapidity  of  such  a  plate  may  be  brought  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  modern  dry-plate. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  with  the  working 
details  of  the  proposed  process — those  will  be  found  dealt  with  in 
the  photographic  journals — but  merely  to  point  out  its  applications. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  principle  of  the  thing  rests  simply  in 
treating  an  ordinary  washed  bath  plate  with  an  organifier  or  accele¬ 
rator  consisting  of  a  rapid  gelatine,  emulsion,  and  either  drying  it  or 
hot  before  exposure  as  circumstances  may  require.  For  this  purpose, 


the  plate  is  collodionised  and  silvered  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
carefully  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
drained  surface  is  next  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion  made  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  though  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  so  particular 
in  the  manipulation  as  when  the  emulsion  is  to  be  applied  to  bare 
glass,  or  to  seek  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  that 
given  by  the  best  commercial  plates.  The  sensitive  collodion  film  acts 
as  an  absorbent  substratum  which  keeps  the  gelatine  cn  the  plate  and 
prevents  blistering  and  frilling ;  it  also  prevents  the  crystallisation  of 
salts  by  decomposition  formed  in  the  emulsion,  and  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  operation  of 
washing  to  ensure  their  removal.  An  emulsion  which  may  be  easily 
made  in  an  hour — and  which  with  a  suitable  addition,  alcohol  or  other 
antiseptic,  will  keep  for  weeks  or  months— and  the  ordinary  wet  plate 
“  fixings,”  still  to  be  found  in  most  studios,  are  all  that  are  required 
to  produce  plates  which,  if  they  do  not  possess  all  the  rapidity  of  the 
best  commercial  ones,  are  far  more  rapid  than  collodion,  while" possess¬ 
ing  most  of  the  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  latter. 

Now,  as  to  the  uses  of  such  plates.  Of  course  I  know  in  America 
no  artist  ever  runs  out  of  plates  suddenly,  though  I  have  heard  of  such 
instances  in  England,  where  you  can  send  the  hoy  round  the  corner 
and  have  a  fresh  stock  in  five  minutes.  But  the  American  artist,  if  lie 
is  up  to  his  business,  knows  well  that  the  sitter  will  not  wait,  nor  the 
child  retain  its  sweetness  of  temper  during  the  time  required  to  send 
round  to  the  nearest  stock  house,  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  pcrhap 
so  he  behaves  differently.  But,  if  an  accident  should  happen,  as  they 
will  occasional!}-  in  the  best  regulated  establishments,  drag  out  the 
bath,  warm  up  the  emulsion,  and  before  baby  has  put  on  his  first 
frown  you  are  ready  for  him. 

Then  again  you  may  experience  a  sudden  demand  for  a  plate  of  un¬ 
accustomed  or  unusual  size  ;  or  you  may  find  yourself  compelled  to  do 
some  viewing  away  from  home  and  on  plates  that  are  not  your  gallery 
size.  Rather  than  drag  bath  bottles  and  tent  with  you,  you  will  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  leave  them  at  home  and  just  take  with  you  a  few 
collodio-gelatine  plates. 

For  copying  and  enlarging  purposes  the  compound  films  give  far 
better  results  than  any  of  the  ordinary  gelatiuo-bromide  plates,  or  even 
than  gelatine  films  specially  prepared  for  copying  purposes  ;  while  for 
lantern  transparencies,  or  transparencies  for  decorative  purposes, 
nothing  can  surpass  them  either  in  quality  or  convenience.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  useful  application  which  the  professional  artist  will  find 
for  collodio-gelatine  plates  will  be  the  making  of  opal  enlargements  ; 
here  it  is  possible  to  secure  all  the  tone  and  quality  usual  with  a  pyro 
developed  bath  plate  as  well  as  nearly  the  rapidity  of  gelatine.  If 
you  don’t  mind  the  trouble  of  making  a  special  collodio-bromide  emul¬ 
sion  to  use  instead  of  the  bath  and  collodion,  you  will  get  far  better 
tones  than  with  the  hath  and  just  as  much  rapidity. 

But  it  is  useless  to  go  on  pointing  out  possible  applications  ;  those  I 
have  named  are  a  few  which  are  practically  useful,  and  no  doubt  others 
will  suggest  themselves  as  necessity  arises.  In  throwing  out  the  hint, 
I  trust  it  may  be  useful  to  some  one  at  least  of  the  members  of  1 1 1 •  • 
Photographers’  Association  of  America,  to  whom  I  need  scarcely 
apologise  for  the  brevity  of  this  communication,  since  I  have  little 
doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of  more  valuable  matter  to  occupy  tl  eir 
meetings.  "\V.  B.  JJoltox. 

- ♦ - 

MODERN  DRY-PLATES. 

Our  position  at  the  World’s  Exposition  has  enabled  us  to  make  some 
very  careful  studies  of  dry-plate  work,  and  our  readers  shall  presently 
share  the  benefit  thereof,  when  we  shall  conclude  our  experiments  and 
observations.  We  are  all  the  time  in  correspondence  with  dry-plate 
workers,  and  get  from  them  some  very  amusing  and  interesting 
letters.  One  correspondent,  whom  we  combated  with  a  long  time, 
trying  to  get  him  to  take  up  dry-plate  work,  is  now  one  of  the  m  >st 
sanguine  operators  of  the  new  process,  and  yet  sometime-  he  is 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  get  along  with  it.  Here  is  what  lie  writes  in 
a  recent  letter:  “Here  I  am,  developing  my  recent  exposures.  It 
ties  me  down  considerably,  but  I  love  it;  and  the  new  d<«lgi  s  and 
wrinkles  that  come  to  me  every  day  make  it  interesting,  and  help  the 
good  work  on,  for  photographing,  such  as  I  have,  is,  I  think,  the  n< > blest 
work  I  ever  put  my  band  to,  though  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  secure 
larger  results,  irrespective  of  bread  and  butter.  For  the  present,  lm-w.  ver, 

1  shall  be  content  with  my  stereoscopic  camera,  for  I  know  there  L  no 
other  work  that  would  content  me.  I  can  see  more  to  take  every  day 
than  would  occupy  me  a  lifetime,  though  I  should  grow  as  old  as 
Methuselah.  I  am  of  your  opinion  to  the  core,  that  too  quick  plates 
are  not  best  for  my  work  for  many  subjects.  I  like  a  good  quick  pi  no, 
but  not  the  quickest,  for  when  I  get  a  full  exposure  with  one  tw,  - 
luindredtk  part  of  a  second,  then  the  plate  is  too  quick,  and  1  have 
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even  had  to  use  a  restrainer  when  developing  such  plates.  In  suen 
ca^es  I  do  not  get  as  good  results  as  I  desire.  The  old  No.  -o  Ing 
1  I  prefer.  I  have  had  some  that  I  have  carried  several  thousand 
Sues  within  the  last  two  years  ;  I  recently  exposed  a  lot  of  them  and 
they  turned  out  honest  and  true.  I  did  not  miss  a  single  plate  out  of 
three  dozen  exposures  made,  everything  coming  out  just  as  I  sav mt 
with  mv  eyes,  and  upon  the  ground  glass.  The  negatives  are  wo  t 
their  weio-ht  ik  gold,  although  they  have  crossed  the  ocean  twice  I 
hope  all  the  manufacturers  will  not  aim  entirely  at  quickness. 
pretty  plates  are  secured  for  the  eye,  hut  the  printing  qua  i 
Secs  not  come  up  to  time.  I  have  been  very  much  deceived 
and  disappointed  in  this  direction,  for  some  plates  that  pleased 
me  exceedingly,  turned  out  to  be  very  bad  pnters  when  developed. 
I  am  sometimes  led  away  in  my  enthusiasm  by  the  detail  which  I  see 
in  my  plates,  forgetting  that  a  good  deal  of  this  will  be  lost  in 
printing.  I  wish  I  never  had  to  make  a  paper  print.  I  like  quick 
plates  for- studio  work,  and  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  I 
cannot  do  with  them.  I  only  want  them  for  moving  subjects  toi  a 
quarter  of  a  second  is  as  short  a  time  as  I  want  m  nine  out  of  ten  t 
my  exposures  out-of-doors.  With  a  dry-plate  that  will  v  ork  m  that 
lime  I  feel  that  I  know  what  I  can  do.  A  medium  quick-plat evith 
thunder  and  lightning  for  contrast  is  all  that  is  required-not  too 
much  contrast  between  the  thunder  and  lightning,  either.  _  . 

Will  not  some  of  our  readers  give  us  their  experience  in  printing 

dry  plates  ? 

— Philadelph ia  Photograph  er. 


NEW  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOENGRAVING. 


The  negatives  or  positives  have  to  be  well  inteneilied  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  bromide  of  potash  solution,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
afterwards.  The  darkest  parts  in  the  negative  should  be  perfectly 
black  and  untransparent ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  intensify  too 
much,  as  then  the  details  in  the  light  parts  will  be  lost.  J  he  succeas 
of  the  method  depends  largely  on  the  negative  used.  No  dry  pla 
should  be  used  in  this  process.  ,  ,  .. 

When  the  negative  is  ready  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  gelatine  plate 
and  is  exposed  under  a  printing  frame  for  fifteen  minutes  in  full  >un- 
lio-ht,  and  thirty-five  or  more  in  dispersed  light.  M  hen  the  trans¬ 
parent  paits  of  the  negative  get  perfectly  brown,  the  plat**  is  taken 
out  and  put  into  warm  water  of  about  fifty  degrees,  in  which  tannic  or 
o-allic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  and  left  in  it  for  five  minutes.  hen  it 
is  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  which  contains  subsulphide  of 
iron.  In  this  it  may  be  left  for  hours  and  even  days  if  desired. 

From  the  plate  obtained  in  this  way  a  plaster-cast  is  produced  and 
from  this  an  electrotype.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  plate  is  nut 
quite  as  deep  as  it  should  be,  the  cause  of  which  lays  in  the  change  of 
the  temperature,  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
chemicals.  In  this  case  the  electrotype  is  inked  over  with  lithographic 
ink,  with  a  fine  roller,  and  when  all  details  are  up  it  is  covered  with  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  alcohol  of  ninety  degrees  and  left 
in  it  for  five  minutes.  It  is  advisable  to  spread  the  solution  on  tlio 
electrotype  with  a  fine  camel’s-hair  brush.  I  he  iron  etches  the  copper 
to  any  desired  degree,  but  it  should  not  be  left  on  too  long  as  the 
picture  may  be  hurt  when  it  is  put  under  heavy  pressure  The 
process  has  given  very  good  results,  though  there  »  "o  doubt  hat 
there  is  a  chance  for  further  perfection.  IL  Rkinbold. 

— Lithographer  and  Printer. 


Though  the  processes  of  Meisenbach  and  Ives  have  given  sp.enchd 
results  they  are  too  expensive  and  too  uncertain.  In  the  Meisenbach 
process  three  photographic  plates  have  to  he  made,  as  a  matter  o 
course,  this  makes  it  slow,  dependent  on  the  light,  and  as  many  of  the 
fine  details  are  lost  by  copying  the  subject  three  times,  most  of  the 
plates  have  to  be  worked  over  with  the  tool.  . 

As  it  is  well-known  the  above-named  processes  of  producing  photo¬ 
engravings  from  nature,  so  as  to  give  tlie  appearance  of  a  photograph 
are  based  on  the  dissolution  of  the  photographic  tints  into  dots  and 

The  inventor  of  the  process  described  herein  lias  long  experimented 
with  the  Meisenbach  process,  and  lias  been  a  practical  photoengi  a'v  ei 
for  several  years.  But  all  tlie  various  methods  lie  tried  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  at  last  tried  to  find  a  method  of  producing  a  plate 
which  will  print  on  tlie  printing  press  and  give  the  engraving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  lichtdruck  or  heliotype.  Tlie  method  is  simple  and  the 

CUIt> is  known  that  gelatine,  if  mixed  with  bichromate  salts,  will  be 
tanned  and  get  hard  or  insoluble  if  exposed  to  tlie  sunlight,  because 
tlie  lbdit  decomposes  the  bichromate  salts  and  the  liberated  chromic 
acid  sours  the  glue.  The  amount  of  bichromate  salts  mixed  with  tlie 
gelatine,  together  with  the  manner  the  gelatine  is  dried,  makes  the 
fineness  of  the  grain  when  the  gelatine  i3  put  into  water,  as  the 
bichromate  not  only  decomposes  in  the  light,  but  also  heat  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  have  some  influence  on  it,  and  part  of  the  chromic 
ac'id°  which  is  tlie  tanning  agent  is  freed. 

The  less  bichromate  salt  is  used  the  grain  will  be  finer ;  the  same  as 
i3  the  case  when  the  gelatine  is  dried  slowly.  But  there  are  other 
means  of  getting  a  fine  grain  on  a  gelatine  surface.  It  was  found  by 
experimenting  that  this  way  of  producing  a  grain  was  not  practical, 
the  orain  is  too  narrow,  and  therefore  the  plates  have  not  enough  con¬ 
trast  ;  the  pictures  look  flat  and  dead.  There  were  also  difficulties  in 
printing  it.  The  grain  must  he  open  to  produce  more  contrast  between 
the  lights  and  shadows,  the  more  as  it  is  impossible  in  this  process  to 
get  any  high  lights  at  all.  .  i  . 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  process  :  Pieces  of  clean  plate  glass 
are  levelled  in  a  dark-room  and  spread  with  a  solution  of  ten  parts  of 
water,  two  parts  of  silicate  of  soda,  five  parts  of  albumen,  quarter  part 
of  thymol,  well  mixed  and  filtered.  Set  the  plates  up  on  one  corner 
until'  they  are  dry  ;  then  cover  them  with  the  following  mixture 
ten  ounces  water,  one  and  a  half  ounces  Nelson’s  X  opaque  gelatine, 
four  ounces  bichromate  of  ammonia,  a  few  drops  of  chromic  acid, 
glycerine,  and  carbolic  acid.  The  gelatine  must  he  soaked  first  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it  has  taken  up  all  the  w  atei  it  is  heated, 
hut  not  boiled.  Then  add  the  glycerine,  the  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  acids.  Before  the  solution  is  put  on  the  plates  add  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  best  glacial  acetic  acid,  filter  and  cover  tlie 
plates.  These  should  then  he  dried  in  a  heat  of  about  ninety  degrees, 
when  they  are  ready  to  he  used.  Put  as  much  solution  on  the  plates 
as  they  will  hold. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  Convention  was  devoted— the  morning 
sittiii"  to  business  of  the  Association,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  reading 
of  papers.  After  a  considerable  portion  of  the  morning  had  been  cut 
to  waste  the  election  of  officers  for  next  year  was  proceeded  with, 
and  resulted  as  follows  -.-President,  Mr.  W.  II.  Potter;  Jreasurer, 
Mr.  Armstrong;  and  Secretary ,  Mr.  McMichael.  Next  years  meeting 
will  take  place  at  St.  Louis,  hut  the  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  Landy,  the  president,  occupied  the  I 

C^Mr.  G.  M.  Carlisle  read  a  paper  on  The  Background:  its  Use  and  j 

Abuse  Tsee  page  5071.  „  . 

The  following  “  Suggestions  Concerning  Prizes  w  ere  then  made . 

Mr.  Inglis:  In  the  awarding  of  these  prizes,  I  think  it  would  be  { 
well  if  there  should  he  some  subjects  given  out,  and  what  they  should  I 
he  awarded  for;  to  make  up  a  certain  kind  of  composition,  and  the  1 
lighting  of  subjects.  I  have  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
lighting  of  the  head.  That  is  the  principal  work  that  a  photogiaphei 
makes  his  living  by-the  lighting  of  the  head.  1  have  very .  seldom 
ceen  a  head  lighted  in  an  artistic  way.  It  may  seem  a  little  an  ogant 
mt  my  part  to  say  so,  but  I  don’t  think  I  would  be  contracted 
directly  Fn  saying  so.  I  might  say  that  my  attention  has  been  <  ra»n 
to  this  matter,  and  if  you  direct  your  attention  to  it,  5  ou  1 
observe  that  those  pictures  in  the  German  collection  have  the 
liglitmo-  upon  the  heads,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  accomplished  • 
a very  different  manner  from  what  we  have  in  the  American  co 
tion. '  I  think  it  would  he  well  worthy  of  a  prize  by  this  Association. 

I  think  that  such  a  prize  might  be  given  to  some  one  who  would  brm 
forth  a  higher  state  of  perfection  m  the  lighting  of  the  head.  1  1 

not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  lighting  of  the  drapery  or  things  of  1  at  I 
kind”  hut  I  would  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  head  from  an  aitist 

Staj\l/  Cooper :  There  is  a  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard 
to  this  very  matter  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures  coming  Rom  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  found  quite  a  number  of  men  who  made  there  | 
mark  that  they  should  be  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  send  a  c 
ticn  of  their  pictures  to  he  exhibited  at  the  Convention,  if  it  I 
possible  for  them  to  make  any  such  display,  as  the  men  who 
very  generally  known  could  do.  In  the  first  place,  even  though  the. 
placeman  exhibit  here,  or  wanted  to  do  so,  they  were  deficient  inti, 
subjects  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  m  the  means  foi  putting  t 
before  their  brethren  in  the  condition  in  which  they  would  li  e  0 
them  appear.  Now,  I  think  a  too  elaborate  display,  that  is,  too  gr 
a  displavof  pictures  on  the  part  of  any  one  man  is  father  overdo 
the  thing.  I  think,  at  most,  twenty  really  first-class  PlcJ“r?‘->  T,  J 
are  or  ou°-ht  to  he,  the  gems  of  any  man’s  collection,  could  be  p  - 
before  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  it  might  be  limited  to A 
number,  and  if  it  was  that,  there  would  be  a  very  much  largei  nu 
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of  men  who  would  send  their  work  here,  and  who  would  feel  that 
they  were  not  cramping  themselves  in  doing  so,  or  placing  themselves 
in  an  unequal  light  before  the  fraternity.  No  doubt  about  it,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  question  might  arise— If  we  are  not  overstocked  with 
pictures,  even  now  when  a  large  display  may  be  made  by  some,  may 
be  perfectly  true.  Why  ?  Because  a  few  make  a  large  display,  there 
are  many  who  cannot,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  send  pictures 
hundreds  of  miles  in  greafiquantities  here — they  cannot  afford  to  place 
them  in  elegant  gilt  frames  before  their  friends,  and  those  who  might 
give  them  advice  or  criticism,  which  would  be  of  just  as  much  value 
if  given  in  a  friendly  way.  I  don’t  know  that  the  suggestion  is  worth 
anything,  if  it  is,  I  hope  you  will  act  upon  it,  and  do  some  good  in 
that  way  by  bringing  other  members  into  the  Association.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Banger:  I  notice  the  pictures  which  have  been  sent  here  from 
Europe,  mostly  Germany,  and  also  England,  are  remarkable  specimens, 
and  1  presume  to  say  that  it  has  been  at  quite  a  large  expense.  I 
think  it  is  quite  befitting  for  us,  as  a  body,  to  take  official  recognition 
of  that  fact,  and  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  display.  It  has 
been  a  great  gratification  and  source  of  profit  to  us  all. 

The  President:  That  has  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  Gentile  :  I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  prepare  an  en- 
giossed  vote  of  thanks  of  this  Association,  and  that  they  be  directed 
to  send  a  copy  to  each  one  of  the  gentlemen  included  in  the  nutnber  of 
foreign  exhibitors.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  :  Why  cannot  this  be  done  through  some  association 
in  Germany,  or  through  Mr.  Gennert  ? 

The  President :  I  think  that  the  photographer  deserves  the  credit 
for  his  picture. 

Mr.  McMichael :  No  association  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
has  been  done  through  Mr.  Gennert,  who  invited  the  foreign  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  :  The  understanding  was  in  this  letter  that  he 
solicit  the  pictures  himself. 

Mr.  Bellsmith :  It  occurred  to  me,  sir,  that  this  was  an  excellent 
time  to  select  some  particular  excellent  example  of  photography  from 
our  American  exhibits,  and  send  them  to  Germany  as  a  return  compli¬ 
ment  for  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here,  and  they  might  be 
exhibited  during  the  coming  year. 

The  President :  I  suppose  that  that  must  be  done  by  the  individuals 
themselves.  YTou  do  not  mean  that  the  Association  shall  select  the 
best  subjects. 

Mr.  Bellsmith  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  chance  for  the 
Association  to  show  their  appreciation,  and  they  might  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  the  cream  of  the  whole  display  downstairs. 

Dr.  Wilson:  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  them  P 

Mr.  Bellsmith  :  That  could  be  provided  for. 

The  President :  You  would  have  to  go  to  the  different  owners. 

Mr.  Collins  :  You  would  have  to  find  out  whether  the  owners  would 
consent  to  do  this. 

Mr.  McMichael :  Had  we  not  better  wait  until  we  get  an  invitation 
to  send  the  pictures  abroad. 

Mr.  Clifford :  I  understand  that  these  pictures  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
hibit  were  solicited  and  sent  here  through  Mr.  Gennert.  Would  it 
not  be  proper  that  the  pictures  should  pass  through  the  same 
medium.  I  think  that  it  should  pass  through  him.  I  don’t  know  that 
I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  Mr.  Gennert  is  the  one  who  solicited  these 
pictures  for  us. 

The  President :  A  vote  of  thanks  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Gennert  in 
addition. 

Mr.  Inglis:  The  exhibition  that  we  are  to  receive  from  the  Eastman 
Dry-Plate  Company  is  ready  to  be  given,  I  think  that  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  that. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  We  are  ready  just  as  soon  as  you  are. 

The  President :  We  are  ready ;  we  are  only  waiting  for  three  o’clock 
to  arrive. 


failed.  Paper  was  adopted.  A  coating  of  soluble  gelatine  was  placed 
upon  the  paper,  after  which  it  was  coated  with  an  insoluble  emulsion. 
It  was  then,  after  exposure  and  development,  subjected  to  the  usual 
treatment  of  the  exposed  plate,  squeegeed  upon  glass  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  coated  with  a  rubber  solution  to  admit  of  its  stripping. 
Then  we  treated  it  with  warm  water,  which  dissolved  the  gelatine 
solution  and  allowed  the  negative  to  float  off.  The  negative  was  then 
in  a  reverse  shape  on  the  glass.  Being  reversed,  it  could  not  be  used 
for  portraits  or  scientific  work  without  retransferring,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  coat  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which,  when 
dried,  was  peeled  off,  leaving  a  negative  of  this  form  (showing  nega¬ 
tive).  I  think  I  have  one  with  me  this  afternoon  which  you  can  pass 
around.  They  will  see  the  piece  between  the  film  and  the  negative 
— the  paper  negative.  Just  about  the  time  that  that  process  had 
been  perfected  and  all  the  difficulties  which  had  presented  themselves 
had  been  swept  away,  it  suggested  itself  to  the  management  of  our 
concern  to  make  an  attempt  to  render  the  paper  transparent  by 
means  of  a  medium  of  some  kind.  Various  things  were  tried,  but 
castor  oil  at  last  was  adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory  so  far  as  we 
know  at  the  present  time.  An  opportunity  is  open  for  any  gentlemen 
who  possess  the  talent  for  investigation  to  experiment  in  this  line,  and 
if  they  find  out  something  that  is  better  than  castor  oil  and  will  give 
it  to  us,  we  will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  them.  At  present  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  we  consider  that  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  is  castor 
oii.  That  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  obtained,  better  than  any 
other  article  that  I  know  of,  or  that  we  know  of.  This  process  was 
presented  and  the  necessity  arose  for  some  method  by  which  the 
exposures  could  be  correctly  made.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  make  paper  negatives,  "but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  place  the 
paper  in  such  a  position  that  the  photograph  could  be  made  easily, 
and  have  it  securely  fastened  to  the  support.  This  roller  holder  was 
one  of  the  first  things  that  suggested  itself,  and  it  has  been  worked 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  who  knows  more  about  the  manipulation  than 
I  do,  will  now  show  how  it  is  operated. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  have  here  two  rollers — one  the  stock  spool,  and  the 
other  to  receive  the  exposed  pictures,  the  film  paper  extending  from 
one  to  the  other.  This  is  a  spool  on  which  there  are  twenty-four 
paper  films  prepared  for  twenty-four  exposures,  and  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  holder.  There  is  a  pawl  on  each  wheel 
to  take  up  any  slack  that  may  be  caused  in  reeling  off  the  paper.  T  c  u 
will  notice,  gentlemen,  that  this  paper  passes  over  a  table  which  is 
absolutely  flat,  and  there  can  be  no  warpage.  There  cannot  be  any 
possibility  of  any  inaccuracy  in  focussing  on  a  surface  like  that.  It  is 
flatter  than  the  glass  that  you  ordinarily  get.  The  receiving  spool 
here  which  takes  up  the  paper  that  has  to  be  exposed  is  provided  with 
a  clamp  to  which  this  end  of  the  paper  is  first  adjusted,  and  admits  of 
its  being  rolled  from  one  spool  to  the  other.  Four  clicks  give  the 
length  of  the  paper.  This  is  a  6|  by  BY  One  click  is  one-quarter 
of  the  length  of  the  negative.  Four  clicks,  and  you  get  the  full-length 
negative,  8-£  inches.  At  every  click  we  have  a  perforation  in  the 
paper  which  you  can  feel  and  count  easily  in  the  dark  room.  The 
impi’ession  is  very  distinct,  so  a  man  by  running  his  finger  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  able  to  be  sure  of  the  distance,  accordingly.  I  will  now  insert 
this  roll  in  the  holder,  and  mark  it  with  a  lead  pencil,  so  that  you 
may  all,  from  where  you  sit,  see  the  paper  as  it  moves  across  the 
holder,  thus.  (This  demonstration  was  made.) 

Mr.  Cooper:  So  much  for  the  roller-holder  exhibit.  Let  me  re¬ 
late  a  little  incident  connected  with  it  that  I  think  will  be  well 
to  mention,  showing  the  manifest  advantage  which  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  is  likely  to  meet  a  brother  photographer  who  is 
somewhat  of  a  crack.  My  friend  Jones  went  on  a  little  excursion 
when  tfie  Wild  West  Show  was  in  Rochester,  and  he  received  per¬ 
mission  from  Buffalo  Bill  (Mr.  Cody)  to  photograph  the  Indians 
in  their  lodges.  It  happened  to  be  raining  very  hard,  and  my 
friend  was  going  to  take  a  group,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
making  the  photograph  a  photographer  happened  to  see  him,  and 
he  ran  up  in  front  of  the  camera  and  said  to  Mr.  Jones  that  he 
possessed  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  the  show.  Mr.  Joms 
said  to  him  “  I  don't  want  to  be  mad  with  you,  but  I  will  show  von 
one  of  the  most  surprising  things  you  ever  saw  iu  your  life,  i  ou 
just  turn  this  little  crank — one,  two,  three,  four — and  then  you  take 
off  the  cap  here,  and  you  count  one,  two,  three,  and  the  picture  is 
made.”  The  photographer  was  very  much  astonished.  He  "as 
very  much  interested  in  watching  the  operation,  and  lie  did  not 
understand  it ;  but  Mr.  Jones  had  taken  his  group,  and  he  surpris'  d 
him  very  much  by  showing  him  afterwards  an  elegant  print  from  the 
negative.  So,  at  least,  that  is  one  of  the  advantages.  Now  there 
are  a  great  many  others;  I  will  not  tell  }'OU  all  of  them.  " :i ' 
asked  about  retouching,  and  whether  it  was  possible  to  retouch 


Mr.  Cooper  next  proceeded  to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  Eastman 
Flexible  Support  Roller  Slide.  He  said, 

The  mechanism  of  this  machine  is  simple,  and  a  great  many  of  you 
may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  If  you  have  not  I  will 
take  great  pleasure,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  showing  it  to 
you  and  pointing  out  its  various  uses.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that 
we  prepared  an  exhibition  for  this  Convention  with  an  immense 
amount  of  hard  work.  The  process  by  which  the  exhibit  of  pictures 
was  made  really  came  into  being  within  six  weeks.  We  had  been 
working  with  the  object  of  perfecting  a  film  process,  and  with  that 
object  it  was  determined  to  make  use  of  paper  for  the  support  of  the 
film.  There  were  various  things  that  suggested  themselves,  but  that 
which,  seemed  to  be  certainly  the  one  that  we  could  best  adapt  was 
paper.  It  had  frequently  been  tried  before,  but  in  most  cases  had 
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upon  one  of  these  negatives— upon  one  of  the  negatives  greased  with 
castor  oil.  Now  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  this 
gelatine  film  produced  in  this  way  with  the  oil  on  the  film  does  not 
take  the  pencil  very  easily  before  it  is  oiled,  but  almost  immediately 
after  you  have  oiled  it  you  will  find  there  is  a  regular  tooth  to  it. 
You  can  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  pencil.  Y  ou  see  how  easily 
you  can  write  on  it,  and  you  can  do  your  retouching  as  easily  as  you 
could  desire.  Yrou  can  also  remove  any  marks  or  spots  on  the  nega¬ 
tives  ;  you  can  spot  out  anything.  It  takes  a  very  strong  mark. 
The  consequence  is,  you  can  readily  dispose  of  any  little  defect  that 
there  might  be  in  the  negative.  I  would  say  further  that  there  is 
something  that  has  never  been  done  before.  I  am  confident  I  can 
say  the  knife  can  be  used  on  that  surface.  Any  gentleman  can 
look  at  that,  and  you  will  say  that  it  is  not  only  susceptible  of 
being  very  strongly  marked  with  the  pencil,  but  you  can  take  your 
knife  or  piece  of  stump,  and  with  a  little  emery  paper  on  it,  mark 
your  name  on  it;  you  can  write  on  it,  and  that  too  without  scratch¬ 
ing  the  film  at  all.  Just  look  at  this,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  you  will  notice  that  it  is  possible  to  do  as  I  say.  It  is  possible  to 
take  your  high  lights  right  out.  You  will  see  the  name  of  Sarony 
written  upon  the  surface  of  the  negative  without  scratching  or  abrad¬ 
ing  it  in  the  least.  I  don’t  think  any  gentleman  ever  did  that  or  tried  to 
do  it  with  a  plate,  unless  it  was  one  that  was  not  good  for  anything. 
So  far  as  retouching  is  concerned,  I  think  any  objection  on  this  score 
can  be  laid  at  rest. 

Another  point  of  value  is  the  large  work  which  can  be  done.  This 
morning  we  developed,  in  our  developing  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  three  20  x  24  negatives  all  at  once,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
pulling  them  right  over  each  other  in  the  developing  dish.  I  don’t 
know  but  what  we  will  have  one  or  two  of  these  negatives  up  here. 
Now,  the  whole  operation  was  concluded  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
Three  20  x  24  negatives  were  developed  all  at  once,  and  very  tine 
negatives,  too. 

I  mentioned  last  night  that  I  used  the  day  before  the  diluted  solution  of 
the  one-sixth  dilution — that  is  two  ounces  to  thirty-six  ounces  of  water. 
To-day,  when  I  made  that  development,  I  used  two  ounces  to  sixty-four 
ounces  of  water,  and  got  elegant  negatives,  brilliant  high  lights  and 
colour,  and  beautiful  shadows.  Now  the  process  has  been  devised.  It  is 
by  some  supposed  that  the  film  is  susceptible  of  being  used  only  in  the 
roller-holder.  That  is  not  so.  We  have  provided  a  very  neat  little 
mechanical  devise  for  exposing  the  film  which  you  see  here.  Here  is 
a  piece  of  wood  which  is  composed  of  woods,  the  grain  of  which  is 
cut  in  different  ways.  This  is  done  so  that  there  will  be  no  warping. 
It  lays  perfectly  fiat.  It  is  extremely  light.  Going  into  the  dark 
room,  and  taking  out  the  film,  3-011  lay  it  down,  and  you  take  this  little 
frame,  which  has  been  sta  raped  out,  and  3-011  will  see  that  it  will  fit  very 
accurately  around  that.  YTou  place  it  down  here  like  that,  and  there 
is  your  plate.  You  put  that  into  your  plateholder, your  ordinary  wet- 
plateholder  or  3mm'  dry-plateholder.  One  of  these  will  go  in  very 
easily,  so  that,  you  see,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man 
should  go  away  from  here  supposing  that  he  is  bound  to  buy  a  very 
expensive  outfit  to  try  it.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  anybody  and 
everybody.  I  think  there  is  very  little  use  in  my  taking  up  your 
time  any  further.  Yrou  heard  last  night  what  I  said,  on  the  subject  of 
development.  Y'ou  heard  also  what  I  had  to  say  about  developing 
solutions  of  a  very  strong  character.  There  is  the  developing  solution. 
That  will  keep  for  ten  months.  I  put  two  ounces  to  sixty-four  ounces 
of  water,  and  develope  the  negatives  full  of  brilliancy,  detail,  and 
softness. 

A  Member :  Is  3rour  developer  all  one  solution  ? 

Mr.  Cooper:  All  in  one  solution.  It  is  combined  and  concen¬ 
trated.  It  is  a  concentrated  solution,  and  combined  afterward.  Y'ou 
can  make  a  concentrated  solution,  one  of  the  sulphite  and  one  of  the 
soda,  and  you  add  your  quantum  of  pyro,  and  pour  them  together  in 
equal  proportions,  and  they  will  keep  indefinite^. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  that  will  compare  in  price 
with  other  dry-plates. 

Mr.  Cooper:  In  the  case  of  very  large  work,  about  one-half  the 
price:  in  the  case  of  small  work,  11  x  14,  probably  about  two-thirds. 
1  don’t  think  any  less  than  that— about  two-thirds  of  the  price.  You 
see,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  large  glass  is  quite  an  item.  If 
there  are  any  questions  which  the  gentlemen  Avould  like  to  ask  relative 
to  this  matter,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

A  Member  :  YVill  you  say  how  you  treated  negatives  preparatory  to 
printing  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  :  You  say  you  want  to  know  how  it  is  oiled  before  it  is 
punted.  l\’e  found  upon  endeavouring  to  oil  it  that  it  could  not  be 
done  quite  readily  by  simply  rubbing  the  oil  on  the  negative  or  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  any  ordinary  degree  of  heat,  the  consequence  was  we  laid 


the  paper  down  upon  a  bit  of  soft  paper,  and  putting  castor  oil  over 
the  back  and  rubbing  it  around  and  treating  it  with  a  very  hot  clothes 
iron,  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  in  laundries,  and  rubbed  all  over,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  air  in  the  cells  of  the  paper  would  be 
expelled  directly  by  the  heat  allowing  the  oil  to  take  its  place.  In  the 
case  of  the  iron  not  being  hot  enough — you  know  the  remedy  for  that 
- — you  simply  heat  your  iron  again  and  go  on.  In  the  case  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  not  being  property  washed,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  continue 
the  operation  until  you  have  evaporated  all  the  water  of  crystallisation 
from  the  crystals  of  hypo  that  remain  in  the  film,  and  when  all  the 
water  is  out  3-011  will  get  the  oil  in ;  so  that  if  you  find  any  trouble  of 
that  kind  3-011  will  know  what  the  cause  is.  The  negative  is  not  pro¬ 
perty  washed  from  the  hypo,  or  that  your  iron  is  too  cold.  You  can 
remedy  both  of  these  things  very  easity.  One  by  heating  the  iron  and 
the  other  1)3-  a  little  perseverance. 

Mr.  Clifford  :  What  defects  have  occurred  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Clifford  :  Hoes  this  paper  require  more  or  les3  washing  than 

glass  ? 

Mr.  Cooper :  It  requires  less. 

Mr.  Clifford  :  How  long  do  you  keep  it  in  the  running  water  ? 

Mr.  Cooper :  Not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  For  large  negatives 
we  put  in  quite  a  number  of  them  together,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
washed  quite  thoroughty.  Although  tluw  are  washed  in  little  less 
than  half  an  hour,  it  would  be  safe  to  give  half  an  hour’s  washing. 

Mr.  Gentile  :  This  process  is  patented,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper  :  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Gentild:  What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the  War- 
nerke  film  ? 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  do  not  happen  to  know  how  the  Warnerke  film  is 
mado  or  I  should  be  able  to  state  the  difference.  If  you  will  tell  me 
what  3  011  know  of  it,  I  can,  perhaps,  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Gentild :  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Taylor  to  explain  that,  I  think 
that  he  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  The  YVarnerke  system  consisted  of  two  rollers  in 
a  slide,  the  paper  was  coated  with  a  collodion  emulsion  instead  <f 
a  gelatine  emulsion.  In  other  respects,  I  think,  it  worked  the  same. 
I  have  seen  it  work  many  times,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
patented  or  not. 

Mr.  Cooper:  Hid  Mr.  Warnerke  ever  put  his  film  on  the  spool  him¬ 
self — that  is,  did  he  ever  sell  his  films  on  the  spool  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  :  All  I  got  were  put  on  b3r  him. 

Mr.  Gentile:  Will  3-oustate  howyou  keep  the  negatives  after  they 
are  ready  to  print. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  AVe  find  that  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  negatives 
is  to  place  them  face  to  face  and  back  to  back  in  an  ordinary  printing 
frame,  and  put  a  little  pressure  on  them.  They  will  keep  perfectly 
flat.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  3*our  printing  frame  for  the 
purpose.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  arrange  a  portfolio  or 
envelopes  in  which  the3r  could  be  kept.  They  could  be  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  and  the  pressure  of  their  weight  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  having  anything  like  pressure  from  any  other  source. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  further  discussion  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  were  adjourned.  Two  papers  which  arrived  too 
late  to  be  read  at  the  Convention,  but  which  have  since  been  published 
in  the  Photographic  Times ,  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

• - ♦ - 

THEORY  ANH  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  New  York 

City.] 

If  an  illuminated  translucent  picture  on  a  plane  surface  be  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  convex  lens,  a  much  diminished  image 
will  be  formed  at  a  point  near  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

If  a  minute  and  brightly  illuminated  translucent  object  be  placed 
near  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  an  enlarged  image  will  be  found  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  lens. 

The  conditions  described  in  the  first  proposition,  using  an  ordinary 
photographic  negative,  a  microscopic  objective,  and  a  sensitive  film  to 
receive  the  image,  are  required  in  the  production  of  microphotographs. 

The  second  arrangement,  introducing  a  mounted  microscopic  object, 
a  microscopic  objective  and  a  sensitive  film,  presents  the  conditions 
necessary  in  the  production  of  photomicrographs.  A  microphotograph, 
is  simply  a  reduced  copy  of  a  photographic  negative  ;  while  a  photo¬ 
micrograph  is  the  fixed  image  of  an  object  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
microscope.  It  is  with  the  production  of  the  latter  that  we  are 
engaged  this  evening. 

In  order  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  the  conditions  required 
in  the  production  of  enlarged  pictures  of  minute  objects,  let  us 
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examine  the  simplest  arrangement  that  may  be  employed  for  such 
purpose. 

First,  a  microscope  stand  is  required.  This  is  placed  on  a  table  so 
that  the  optical  body  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  eyepiece  is  now 
removed  and  a  long  bellows  camera-box  is  connected  with  the  micro¬ 
scope  tube  so  as  to  make  a  light-tight  joint.  The  whole  being  firmly 
fixed  to  the  rigid  table,  the  latter  is  placed  so  that  the  sun  may  shine 
on  the  mirror  of  this  microsaope  and  on  this  alone.  (Let  me  soy  just 
here  that  it  is  with  translucent  objects  only  that  we  have  to  deal. 
Little  effect  has  thus  far  been  directed  towards  the  production  of 
enlargements  of  opaque  objects,  and,  inasmuch  as  we  can  operate  with 
the  lowest  powers  onl}r  in  such  work,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
results  thus  obtainable  will  ever  be  much  sought  for.) 

We  now  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
produce  an  enlargement  with  our  simple  apparatus.  A  microscopic 
object  is  placed  upon  the  stage  and  then  held  in  position  by  the  spring 
clips.  (I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  preparation  of  these 
objects  later  on.)  A  piece  of  blue  glass  is  now  placed  beneath  the 
stage,  and  the  mirror  so  adjusted  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  brought  to  a 
focus  a  little  beyond  the  object  to  be  photographed,  and,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  will  take  a  mounted  specimen  of  a  small  insect,  which  will 
afford  us  sufficient  differentiation  with  moderate  amplification. 

A  one-inch  well-corrected  objective  is  put  on  the  microscope,  and 
we  adjust  the  camera  so  that  the  ground  glass  is  about  eighteen  iifches 
from  the  stage.  Now  covering  the  head  with  an  opaque  cloth  in  the 
ordinary  way,  we  reach  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  obtain  an  image 
which  we  then  sharpen  with  the  fine  focussing  screw.  You  will 
observe  that  the  camera  is  not  too  far  distant,  and  we  easily  reach  the 
milled  heads  of  the  focussing  mechanism. 

By  the  time  we  have  gotten  thus  far  it  is  probable  that  the  sun  has 
moved,  or,  more  correctly,  the  earth  has  progressed  so  that  the  mirror 
;  needs  another  adjustment  in  order  that  the  picture  may  have  purely 
central  illumination.  Well,  we  give  the  mirror  a  final  touch,  sub¬ 
stitute  our  sensitive  plate  for  the  ground  glass,  and  expose.  With  the 
low  power  we  are  using  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  little  cap  over 
the  nose  of  the  objective,  and  this  affords  the  best  simple  means  of 
exposure.  Tf  higher  powers  be  employed,  and  consequently  less  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  lens  and  the  object,  a  swing  shutter  must  be 
introduced  within  the  camera. 

Well,  what  is  our  result  P  W e  develope,  and,  if  we  have  been 
moderate  in  our  desires,  using  a  low  power — not  endeavouring  to 
amplify  beyond  thirty  diameters — we  shall  get  moderately  successful 
pictures.  Our  principal  difficulty  is  to  get  an  even  illumination.  The. 
;  centre  of  the  field  will,  perhaps,  be  over-exposed,  while  a  ring  of 
darkness  appears  without  this  point.  This  is  due  to  two  principal 
causes,  and  one  of  them  is  easily  eliminated.  Reflections  come  from 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  or  from  the  .mounting  of  the  objective.  Even 
the  edge  of  the  stage  diaphragm  may  be  bright  enough  to  cause 
trouble,  and  the  edge  of  the  mirror-mounting  introduces  another  source 
of  unequal  illumination.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  afore-mentioned 
-  places  be  black — they  must  be  dead  black.  I  will  allude  to  this  again. 
But  a  much  more  serious  cause  of  unequal  illumination  is  found  in  the 
;  scattering  rays  of  the  mirror  itself.  The  whole  method  is  deficient. 

Let  me  now  describe,  in  contrast  with  the  above,  what  I  regard  as 
the  very  best  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  with  ample  means  and 
convenient  surroundings.  We  will  then  compare  the  two,  and  see 
how  far  wo  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  more  expensive  and  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus. 

The  first  question  to  settle  is  the  source  from  which  we  must  ob¬ 
tain  our  light;  and  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  directly  from  that  great 

source  of  all  light — the  sun. 

Electricity  comes  nearest  to  sunlight  in  value  for  photomicrographic 
urposes ;  but  unless  the  operator  has  a  very  large  stock  of  patience, 
advise  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  only  form  that  is  of 
the  slightest  use,  except  for  low  amplification,  is  that  evolved  from 
the  arc  lamp,  and  thus  far  we  have  no  regulators  that  are  certain  to 
remain  in  the  optical  axis  of  our  instruments  for  a  single  second. 
The  incandescent  lamp  is  of  no  use,  except  as  previously  indicated 
for  very  unambitious  attempts  with  low  powers.  I  have  travelled 
most  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  this  electric  road,  and  let  me  sum 
up  my  advice  to  you  in  this  little  word — don't ! 

The  calcium  jet  is  far  better  for  our  purposes  than  the  electric. light. 
It  is  easily  regulated,  can  be  kept  steadily  in  adjustment,  but  it  is  a 
very  expensive  luxury.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  certain  hardness,  a 
cold  black  and  white  that  is  inseparable  from  this  mode  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  I  used  to  think  1  could  pick  out  calcium-light  negatives  from 
pictures  made  with  other  modes  of  illumination.  I  don’t  know  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  say  as  much  now,  but  that  there  is  a  cold  chalk- 
and-charcoal  feature  to  prints  from  such  negatives  I  presume  many 
besides  myself  have  noticed. 


The  minor  methods  of  lighting— -by  oil,  gas,  Ac.— do  not  deserve 
any  consideration  at  our  hands  at  this  time^  We  are  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  the  very  best  results  obtainable,  and  1  know  very 
well  that  no  amateur  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  silhouettes  made 
with  a  dark  lantern  attached  to  a  camera  box.  I  never  knew  of  a 
lens  with  power  enough  for  an  amateur.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dis¬ 
courage  small  beginnings ;  but  I  want  you  all  to  aim  high,  and  never 
rest  until  you  can  say  your  work  is  good  enough  to  offer  as  patterns 
for  others  to  equal. 

In  presenting  what  I  regard  as  the  best  arrangements  for  our  work, 
it  will,  in  reality,  be  a  description  of  the  apartments  belonging  to  my 
new  laboratory,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

First,  a  room  which  has  one  window,  at  least,  facing  the  south,  is 
a  great  desideratum.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
under  disadvantages,  many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  laboratory  of  the  late  Col.  Woodward  was  so  located  that 
all  his  work  had  to  be  done  before  eleven  o’clock  a. in.,  on  account  of 
the  shadow  of  an  adjoining  building. 

Premising  that  we  have  a  southern  exposure,  we  must  next  be  able 
to  secure  absolute  darkness  in  our  room.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  inside  shutters  of  painted  wood,  although  all  the  windows  save 
one  may  be  darkened  in  any  way  thought  desirable.  Let  me  again 
say  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  darkness  will  answer.  With  our 
present  highly  sensitive  plates,  the  twilight  of  our  old-fashioned  dark 
rooms  will  not  answer.  Our  one  room  ma}r  possibly  answer,  not 
only  for  the  purposes  of  an  operating  apartment,  but  also  serve  for 
the  development  and  preparation  of  the  plates.  Indeed  we  may 
work  quite  conveniently,  using  the  room  in  this  double  capacity, 
if  we  have  at  our  command  one  or  two  dark  boxes  in  which  to 
allow  slow  development  to  proceed  while  we  are  otherwise  engaged, 
and  while  the  room  is  lighted.  Of  course,  a  separate  dark  room  is 
preferable.  Attached  to  the  window-ledge,  and  outside  the  window, 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  we  have  a  strong  rigid  shelf  for 
the  heliostat.  This  shelf  should  be  so  strongly  affixed  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  building.  Mine  is  of  slate  (although  painted  oak 
answers  very  well),  and  the  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  Avhile  the  width  should  be  at  least  twenty  inches.  To  the 
window-frame,  which  is,  of  course,  the  one  with  the  southern 
exposure,  we  must  affix  two  inside  shutters.  By  this  I  mean  a  double 
shutter,  opening  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  window.  The  left  half 
of  this  shutter,  as  you  face  the  window,  need  not  be  hinged,  but 
fastened  permanently  and  rigidly  to  the  window-casing.  The  right- 
hand  shutter  is  hinged  to  the  casing,  and  must  be  well  fitted,  so  that, 
when  closed,  the  room  is  instantly  in  perfect  darkness.  This  requires 
the  services  of  a  good  mechanic. 

Another  shelf  is  required,  inside  our  room,  for  our  microscope  and 
accessories,  and  for  this  purpose  a  pine  plank,  two  inches  thick  and 
ten  by  twenty-four  inches,  answers  perfectly.  This  is  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  window-casing  by  one  end,  and  the  other  end  F  supported 
by  a  brace  or  leg  to  the  floor.  This  should  be  a  permanent  fixture,  or  at 
least  so  fastened  by  screws  as  to  be  perfectly  rigid.  I  should  have  said 
in  the  beginning  that  the  building,  if  in  a  large  town,  ought  to  be  on  a 
good  foundation  and  free  from  tremor.  Our  large  buildings  that 
tremble  with  every  passing  truck  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

One  more  fixture,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  placing  of  our  apparatus. 
We  require  no  camera  box  other  than  our  apartment — we  simply  neM 
a  frame  to  hold  the  ground  glass  and  the  plate-holder.  A  frame  of 
this  sort  can  be  easily  made,  or  a  camera  box  may  be  utilised  by 
removing  the  front.  This  should  be  affixed  solidly  to  a  stand  that 
may  be  raised  or  lowered — an  iron  camera  stand  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  perfectly — especially  if,  after  the  proper  position  has  boon 
obtained,  it  may  be  readily  and  securely  fixed  to  the  floor. 

Let  us  now  select  and  arrange  our  apparatus.  M  e  are  to  use  sun¬ 
light — we  must  have  a  heliostat.  Of  the  almost  numberless  forms  of 
this,  ranging  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complicated.  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  simple  and  inexpensive  instrument 
invented  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  brought  to  our  notice  by  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  useful  members — Mr.  D.  C.  Chapman.  1  his  appar.r  us 
is  familiar  to  most  of  you.  It  is  described  in  SvUnnan*  .7  urnal 
1863-65,  and  I  will  give  the  essential  features.  The  works  of  an 
ordii  fry  Yankee  clock,  with  balance,  are  made  to  rotate  a  steel  man¬ 
drel,  Jiich  is  inclined  so  as  to  present  a  continuation  of  our  polar  axF. 
This  mandrel  carries  the  mirror.  The  entire  apparatus  can  be  made 
well  and  solidly  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  fifteen  dollars.  It 
easily  adjusted,  and  when  regulated  performs  with  sufficient  precis!  m 
for  the  best  work.  Secretan,  of  Paris,  makes  an  instrument  on  this  plan, 
entirely  of  metal,  which  is  necessarily  less  liable  to  loose  adjustment  by 
exposure  than  one  made  partly  of  wood.  Inasmuch  as  we  do  not  work 
except  in  pleasant  weather,  the  heliostat  of  Chapman  will  remain  in 
adjustment  for  a  long  time  if  properly  cared  for  when  not  in  me. 
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Time  affords  me  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  here  about  the 
adjustment  or  regulating  of  this  piece  of  our  apparatus.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain,  however,  in  passing,  from  suggesting  that  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  time  will  be  saved  by  carefully  regulating  the  clockwork  before 
attempting  to  use  the  heliostat  in  actual  work. 

Having  adjusted  the  apparatus,  we  find  the  proper  position 
for  it  on  the  shelf  outside  our  window,  and  by  some  means 
affix  it  so  that  we  may  always  be  sure  of  securing  the  same 
position.  This  is  preferable  to  attempting  to  box  it  in,  as  the  storms 
are  almost  certain  to  injure  and  alter  it.  The  heliostat  is  so  placed 
that  a  beam  of  sunlight  the  size  of  the  mirror,  say  four  inches  by  eight 
inches,  is  projected  against  the  outside  of  our  stationary  window- 
shutter  at  a  point  about  one  foot  above  the  window-ledge.  The 
mirror  should  be  of  glass  silvered  and  not  covered  with  amalgam. 
At  this  point  in  the  shutter  a  hole  about  six  inches  square  is  to  be 
made,  with  cleats  entirely  around  it,  inside,  so  that  with  buttons  we 
may  quickly  fasten  therein  a  piece  of  board,  which,  as  we  will  see 
in  a  moment,  will  carry  our  secondary  mirror.  You  will  observe 
that  the  beam  from  the  mirror  of  the  heliostat  will  pass  through 
the  hole  in  the  shutter  at  an  acute  angle,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  this  is  precisely  where  we  do  not  want  it. 
"We  have  got  the  light  into  our  room,  however,  and  if  everything 
be  working  as  it  should  the  spot  of  light  will  remain  unmoved 
for  hours.  But  we  want  to  bend  this  beam  so  that  it  may  come 
through  the  opening  in  the  shutter  at  right  angles  to  the  same, 
and  so  pass  on  through  the  microscope,  See.  This  we  accom¬ 
plish  by  means  of  a  second  mirror,  also  silvered,  placed  just 
outside  the  square  opening  in  the  shutter ;  this  is  attached  to  the 
perforated  board  which  fits  therein.  This  mirror  must  be  susceptible 
of  movement  in  two  directions,  so  that  we  may  always  catch  the  beam 
from  the  primary  mirror,  and  direct  it  with  accuracy  and  delicacy  as 
we  desire.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  using  the  arrangement  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  old  solar  microscope,  and  which  is  also  used  in  solar 
photography  by  reflection. 

Suffice  it  to  sa}r  that  the  mirror  with  its  attachments  is  affixed  to 
our  perforated  board  so  that  when  the  latter  is  in  place  we  may  have 
the  mirror  completely  under  our  control,  as  the  rods  which  accomplish 
the  adjustments  pass  through  the  board  and  terminate  in  milled  heads 
inside  the  shutter. 

Our  light  is  at  last  passing  through  our  shutter  and  into  our  room 
parallel  with  and  above  our  shelf.  The  latter  must  be  so  adjusted  for 
height  that  when  the  microscope  is  placed  thereon  and  the  optical 
bedy  placed  horizontally,  the  beam  of  sunlight  may  pass  through  the 
optical  axis  of  the  lenses.  As  to  the  microscope — the  great  desideratum 
is  solidity.  You  will  have  noticed  that  this  solidity  crops  out  very 
frequently  in  my  remarks.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of 
apparatus  which  the  mechanician  seems  to  think  cannot  combine 
solidity  with  delicacy  of  adjustment. 

The  microscope  should  have,  first,  a  mechanical  stage ;  second,  a 
centering  sub-stage ;  and  third,  a  fine  focussing  adjustment  that  does 
not  alter  the  length  of  the  optical  body.  The  tube  of  the  microscope 
should  be  large  and  short.  Sclirauer,  of  this  city,  makes  a  special 
stand  for  this  work  that  answers  our  purpose  admirably.  Cleats  are 
affixed  to  the  shelf  so  that  the  microscope  may  be  moved  to  and  from 
the  shutter,  but  remain  fixed  as  far  as  its  lateral  adjustment  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Our  beam  of  sunlight  coming  through  the  shutter  we  will  suppose 
to  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Now  is  our  time  to  correct  one 
of  our  original  defects  with  the  first  simple  apparatus.  The  scattering- 
rays  must  be  picked  up  and  be  made  to  arrange  themselves  in  proper 
order.  In  a  short  piece  of  tubing  fastened  in  the  opening  in  the 
shutter  we  slide  a  second  piece  of  tubing,  which,  in  turn,  carries  a 
plano-convex  or  double  convex  lens  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  sun¬ 
beam.  I  believe  nothing  is  gained  by  more  light;  even  an  inch  is 
probably  sufficient,  and  an  achromatic  lens  here  is  not  only  useless  but 
less  serviceable  than  the  single  glass.  This  lens  should  have  a  focus 
of  not  less  than  eight  to  nine  inches.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  lens,  and  supported  on  a  little  stand,  we  place  a  cell  containing 
water  that  has  previously  been  boiled.  This  cell  is  best  made  by 
separating  two  pieces  of  thin  plate-glass  by  a  frame  of  wood  one-half 
inch  thick.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  saturate  it 
with  melted  paraffine,  and  while  hot  press  the  glasses  against  either 
side  of  the  frame,  and  keep  them  in  place  by  means  of  two  rubber 
bands,  or  by  thin  binding  wire.  This  makes  the  most  perfect  and 
permanent  cell  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Just  before  the  beam 
of  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  means  of  the  lens,  another  cell  should 
be  placed,  which  must  be  filled  with  freshly  filtered  solution  of 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  This  cell  may  rest  on  a  stand  by  itself, 
although  a  more  elegant  way  is  to  attach  it  by  a  mounting  to  the 
sub-stage. 


To  the  sub-stage  is  affixed  a  good  achromatic  objective.  A  good 
one-half  inch  objective  answers  an  admirable  purpose,  although  for 
special  work  the  condensers  of  Abbe  and  others  can  be  used.  The 
microscope  should  be  so  placed  that  when  the  achromatic  condenser  i>  in 
proper  position  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  primary  condenser,  or  the  plain 
lens,  may  just  cover  the  larger  or  bottom  lens  of  the  former.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  adjustment,  and  in  order  to  secure  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  microscope-stand  immovable,  I  have  added  a  rack  and  pinion  move¬ 
ment  to  my  primary  lens. 

It  might  now  be  supposed  that  we  might  place  an  object  upon  the 
stage  and  an  objective  on  the  microscope  and  proceed  to  work ;  but 
should  we  do  so  we  shall  find  that  more  light  will  reach  our  plate  from 
extraneous  sources  than  will  pass  through  the  microscope.  Several 
methods  have  been  devised  to  cut  off  these  stray  rays  by  means  of 
curtains;  but  they  are  all  cumbersome,  unsatisfactory,  and  inefficient. 

I  have  devised  a  little  arrangement  which  answers  the  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably,  although  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I  construct  a 
light  frame-work  of  wood  which  completely  covers  the  apparatus  on 
our  shelf,  being  of  the  width  and  length  of  the  latter,  and  about  twelve 
inches  high.  This  frame,  except  the  bottom  and  ends,  1  cover  with 
heavy  straw  board.  This,  if  put  on  wet,  glued  and  well  tacked,  will, 
when  dry,  be  as  light  as  a  drum.  The  sides  are  hinged  so  that  when 
let  down  completely  expose  the  microscope  and  all  the  accessories 
rendering  the  adjustments  of  easy  accomplishment.  One  end  of  the 
frame  (or  box,  as  it  now  presents)  is  fastened  tightly  to  the  shutter, 
while  the  opposite  end  through  which  the  end  of  the  microscope  tube 
projects  is  covered  with  broadcloth  or  velvet,  with  a  perforation  and 
drawing-string  through  which  the  tube  passes. 

Maumck  N.  Miller,  M.l). 

(To  be  continued.) 

- ♦ - 

SUNLIGHT  IN  LANDSCAPES.* 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  especially  by  amateurs,  whether 
sunlight  or  diffused  light  is  to  be  preferred  for  photographing  landscapes; 
and  complaints  have  been  made  that  with  sunlight  failures  frequently 
occur.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  question,  whether  sunlight  or 
diffused  light  should  be  chosen,  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  certain  pictures,  for  instance,  those  containing  white 
marble  statue  with  background  of  foliage,  sunlight  is  certainly  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended,  for  in  such  a  case  the  contrast  between  the  dazzling  brightly 
lighted  white  statue,  and  the  dark  leaves  is  so  great  that  the  first  is  over¬ 
exposed  before  the  foliage  has  exerted  a  moderate  action,  so  that  the  latter 
almost  always  appears  under-exposed  in  such  pictures,  and  especially  so 
when,  as  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  Only  when  the  sun  is  low  (in 
midsummer  after  five  o’clock)  should  one  venture  to  take  pictures  of  this 
kind  in  sunshine,  for  then  the  sun  is  considerably  weaker  in  chemical 
power,  and  acts  less  strongly  than  the  blue  light  of  the  sky.  Under  such 
conditions  I  have  obtained,  even  with  sunlight,  very  happy  results  with 
subjects  of  the  character  mentioned. 

The  question,  naturally,  here  arises  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
sun’s  rays  should  fall.  It  is  best  that  this  should  be  sidewise  from  the 
front.  I  have  also  obtained  very  successful  results  with  a  half-veiled  sun. 

It  is  very  generally  stated  that  architectural  pictures  are  most  success¬ 
fully  made  in  sunshine.  This  is,  however,  not  always  the  case. 

Very  bright  white  buildings  give  in  sunshine  much  too  strong  contrasts;  i 
the  shadows  are  under-  or  the  lights  over-exposed.  If  one  can  work  in  the 
early  morning  or  the  late  evening,  when  the  sunshine  has  but  little  power, 
or  can  wait  for  a  half  veiled  sky,  where  the  sun  scarcely  pgntrates  the 
clouds,  very  beautiful  results  may  certainly  often  be  obtained.  I  re 
member  one  such  photograph,  which  pleased  me  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  whole  heaven  was  clouded.  I  certainly  did  not  reckon  upon  any  effect 
of  sunshine.  I  exposed  (wet)  fifteen  seconds,  then  suddenly  the  sun 
appeared  during  three  seconds  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  again.  These  three  second  sufficed  to  give  the  whole  picture  a 
very  beautiful  effect  of  light  and  shade.  That  is  certainly  a  happy 
circumstance  such  as  an  amateur,  who  does  not  regard  time  or  fatigue, 
may  obtain,  if  he  has  sufficient  patience.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  ;  such  a  one  for  instance,  sets  hinself  to  a 
production  of  a  series  of  architectural  photographs  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Germany  or  Austria,  and  must  employ  his  time  profitably. 
During  my  American  tour  it  frequently  happened,  as  I  was  only  remaining 
for  a  short  time  in  one  place,  that  I  was  obliged  to  photograph  objects  as 
I  found  them,  without  regard  to  aesthetic  considerations. 

Every  photographer  knows  that  he  cannot  work  directly  towards  the 
sun.  I  certainly  myself  sinned  against  this  rule  when  I  took  the 
photograph  called  Sunglance  which  was  published  three  years  ago  in 
the  Pliotographisclie  Mitthielungen.  In  this  picture  the  camera  looked 
directly  towards  the  sun’s  rays,  which  penetrated  the  foliage ;  but  the 
lens  was  carefully  shielded  from  the  sun  itself,  by  a  tree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Without  this  precaution  the  whole  picture  would  have  been 
fogged. 

*  A.  Moll’s  Photographische  Notizcn. 
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Since  foliage  has  so  little  photographic  action,  many  prefer  sunlight  for 
photographic  tree  scenes.  The  artistic  eye,  however,  will  even  here  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  different  cases. 

Sunlight  (the  too  strong  perpendicular  rays  of  the  midday’s  sun 
always  excepted)  certainly  often  gives  wonderful  effects,  but  not  seldom 
truthfulness  of  detail  is  lost.  Masses  of  shadow  often  give  an  impression 
of  depth  when  in  the  actual  <ease  there  is  relief,  and  certain  retiring  parts 
are  made,  by  dashes  of  light  shining  through,  to  appear  advancing. 
When  large  thick  masses  of  shadow  from  stems  and  branches  extend  over 
foliage  and  ground  the  picture  appears  very  unrestful.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  photographers  of  foliage,  Bedford,  in  England,  has  made  his 
most  beautiful  landscape  without  sunlight.  Where,  however,  he  has 
employed  it,  it  contributes  to  the  brightening  of  parts  of  the  picture. 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  point  to  be  carefully  noted,  i.e.  the  time  of 
year.  In  December  the  sun  at  midday  stands  no  higher  than  in  July  in 
the  morning  or  the  evening.  The  midday  effects  of  December  therefore 
recall  those  of  the  evening  in  July  ;  and  where  in  midsummer  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  midday  sun  must  be  guarded  against,  in  December  it  may  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  is 
seldom  present.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

- 4, - - - - 

NEW  PHOTOCHEMICAL  RESEARCHES.* 

Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1885,  presented  a  treatise  entitled  Researches  on  the 
Chemical  Action  of  Light,  containing  the  following  interesting  data. 
Moist  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium  separates  in  the  light  into  soluble  Berlin 
blue,  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  presence 
of  sugar,  ammonium  oxalate,  &c.,  the  photochemical  decomposition  is 
accelerated.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium 
in  the  presence  of  acetate  of  lead,  persulphate  of  uranium,  and  chloride  of 
mercury ;  and  with  ferrid-cyanide  of  iron  and  nitroprusside  of  soda  in  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  iron.  Also  he  found  that  iron  alum  and  oxalic 
acid,  citric  acid,  ferrid-cyanide  of  potassium  are  together  sensitive  to  light 
in  a  more  or  less  important  degree.  Oxalic  acid  with  copper  and  soda 
oxides  becomes  brown  in  the  light,  whilst  ammonium  and  potassium  salts 
remain  unchanged.  Fehling’s  alcholine  solution  decomposes  rapidly  in 
the  light,  slowly  in  darkness  ;  diluted  to  six  times  its  bulk,  however,  it  is 
very  stable  in  darkness  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  notably  sensible  to 
light  by  the  action  of  which  copper  oxide  is  separated.  Indigo  sulphate 
and  soda  in  the  presence  of  oxalates  or  sugar  becomes  slowly  bleached  in 
the  light. 

A  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  the  presence  only  of  organic  substances, 
becomes  blue  in  the  light  by  reduction.  Chlorine  water  decomposes  in 
the  light  from  six  to  twelve  times  quicker  than  bromine  water,  and  one 
hundred  times  quicker  than  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine.  The  presence  of 
tartaric  or  citric  acid  accelerates  the  photochemical  decomposition.  Never¬ 
theless  the  solutions  change  also  in  darkness,  but  more  slowly.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  decomposes  in  the  light  to  oxide  of 
chromium,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  acetic  ether.  The  presence  of  water 
delays  the  process  very  materially,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  solution  in  fifty 
per  cent,  alcohol  after  three  years  is  no  further  reduced  than  to  chromium 
chromate.  Iodide  of  mercury  blackens  in  the  light  thus: — 3  Hg2I2  =  2 
IIg  +  Hg4I6.  Iodine  and  hydriodic  acid  (contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Artus)  are  not  formed,  and  the  access  of  hydrogen  is  without  inliuence 
upon  the  photochemical  blackening. 

- ♦ - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT. 

No.  10,205. — “Photographing  Internal  Organs  of  the  Human  Animal  Body.” 
B.  du  Rojher. — Dated  Augusts,  1885. 


PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  15,887. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  Middlemiss,  Thornton-road, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire. — Dated  December  3,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

OXYHYDROGEN  LANTERN  MlCROSCOrES. 

No.  14,951.  Lewis  Wright,  7,  Beaumont-road,  Hornsey  Rise,  Gentleman, 
and  Herbert  Charles  Newton,  3,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C.,  Optician. — 
November  13,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  that  class  of  apparatus  which  is 
used  for  showing  microscopic  objects  on  a  screen  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  such 
apparatus  consisting  essentially  of  an  optical  lantern  in  combination  with  a 
microscope,  and  being  known  as  lantern  microscopes. 

Hitherto  microscopes  of  this  description  have  been  very  deficient  in  illu¬ 
minating  and  defining  power,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  power  of  the 
light  in  its  passage  through  the  lenses,  and  the  great  want  of  definition  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  objectives. 

The  object  of  our  invention  is  to  remedy  these  two  difficulties,  and  to  pro- 
*  Photogmphische  Mittlieilungen. 


duce  a  clear  and  well-defined  image  of  the  microscopic  object  on  the  screen,  of 
a  greatly  enlarged  size,  and  also  to  entirely  intercept  the  heat-producing  rays 
proceeding  from  the  light  and  prevent  their  falling  on  and  injuring  the  object. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  collect  the  light  from  the  “radiant”  (the 
lamp  or  other  source  of  light)  by  means  of  a  condenser  formed  of  three  lenses 
so  arranged  as  to  take  up  an  angle  of  about  90°. 

The  light,  concentrated  or  coned  down  by  this  condenser,  passes  through  an 
alum  trough,  which  neutralises  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  rays.  This  trough 
may  be  of  any  ordinary  construction,  with  glass  sides. 

In  this  arrangement,  however,  the  light  is  brought  too  soon  to  a  locus,  and  a 
large  and  unequally  illuminated  spot  is  the  result,  so  that  (particularly  with 
small  objects)  a  large  proportion  of  the  light  is  lost,  and  the  object  is  not 
clearly  defined. 

To  obviate  this  we  employ  a  parallelising  lens,  which  we  place  in  front  of 
the  alum  trough. 

This  lens  will  have  the  effect  of  carrying  the  light  forward  in  parallel  rows, 
but  a  loss  of  light  will  arise  from  having  two  surfaces,  that  is  to  say,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass  of  the  alum  trough  and  that  of  the  lens,  and  to  prevent  this 
loss  of  light  we  place  between  the  trough  and  the  lens  a  layer  of  balsam,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  balsam  the  lens  (which  is  plano-concave)  direct  on  to  the  alum 
trough,  whereby  while  we  parallelise  (or  only  slightly  cone,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  light)  the  concentrated  light  rays  proceeding  from  the  lantern 
condensers,  we  form  a  continuous  lens.  This  layer  of  balsam  serves  also  to 
complete  the  protection  of  the  slides  from  heat,  by  arresting  any  balsam  - 
heating  rays  which  may  pass  the  alum  trough,  and  thus  prevent  these  concen¬ 
trated  heat  rays  falling  upon  and  injuring  delicate  balsam-mounted  slides. 

So  perfect  is  the  protection  by  this  method  that  the  most  delicate  objects 
may  remain  in  the  lantern  for  a  long  period  without  the  slightest  injury. 

In  order  to  pass  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  through  any 
required  size  of  object,  according  to  the  power  used,  the  parallel  rays  of  light 
must  be  coned  down  or  condensed,  and  this  condensing  we  effect  by  means  of 
well-known  single,  double,  and  triple  combinations  of  convex  lenses,  according 
to  requirements.  These  lenses  we  place  in  the  barrel  of  the  lantern. 

In  exhibiting  opaque  objects  by  means  of  the  lantern  microscope  the  central 
and  brightest  portion  of  the  light  is  lost  by  falling  on  the  back  of  the  opaque 
object,  and  the  same  loss  is  experienced  when  using  the  Spot  lens. 

To  obviate  this  we  use  a  coned  or  prismatic  lens  or  arrangement  of  lenses,  in 
order  to  split  the  central  beam  and  throw  the  rays  outside  the  opaque  object 
on  to  the  Luberkuhn  reflector,  which  reflects  it  on  to  the  object,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Spot  lens,  outside  the  opaque  spot  on  to  the  lens,  thus  utilising  a 
large  portion  of  the  central  beam. 

Instead  of  using  a  stage  to  carry  the  object,  we  make  use  of  the  stop  dia¬ 
phragm  for  that  purpose,  the  slide  being  secured  thereto  by  adjustable  spring 
fingers  conveniently  placed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  spring  clips,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  manner. 

The  objectives  of  any  ordinary  table  microscope  may  be  used ;  but,  with  a 
view  to  produce  a  flat  field  while  improving  the  light  and  definition,  we  employ 
a  set  of  objectives  the  curves  of  which  and  the  distances  apart  for  the  various 
powers  have  been  worked  out  on  the  screen  to  produce  a  flat  picture  and  pass 
the  greatest  amount  of  light. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

What  we  claim  is  : — 1.  In  a  lantern  microscope  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  lenses  substantially  as  herein  shown  and  described,  whereby  we  are  enable  l 
to  convey  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  falling  from  the  “radiant”  on  to  the 
object  to  be  shown.  2.  In  a  lantern  microscope  the  use,  in  combination  with 
an  alum  trough,  of  a  plano-concave  lens,  such  lens  being  by  preference  balsamed 
to  the  trough.  3.  In  a  lantern  microscope  the  combination  with  a  stop  dia¬ 
phragm  of  spring  fingers  or  clips,  or  other  suitable  holding  device,  whereby  the 
use  of  a  stage  for  carrying  the  object  is  dispensed  with.  4.  In  a  lantern  micro¬ 
scope  the  use  of  a  coned  or  prismatic  lens  or  series  of  lenses. 

Dark  Slide  for  Negatives  on  Pater. 

No.  3581. — Alfred  Peter  Sharp,  of  17,  Great  Bruuswick-Street,  Dublin, 
Marble  Mason. — March  20,  18S5. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  photographic  dark  slides,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  carrying  and  charging  of  sensitised  paper,  film,  tissue,  or  other  suitable 
material  for  taking  photographs. 

The  invention  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  an  outer  case  or  shell  made  to  fit 
the  photographic  camera  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  dark  slide  ;  and 
(2),  an  inner  part,  made  of  wood  and  ebonite,  or  other  suitable  material,  and 
constructed  as  follows  : — On  a  suitable  frame  a  flat  piece  of  ebonite  with  curved 
ends  is  arranged,  over  which  the  sensitised  paper  slides,  and  in  front  of  this 
plate  of  ebonite  is  also  arranged  a  plate  of  glass  of  same  dimensions,  so  that 
the  paper  will  pass  between  it  and  the  ebonite  plate,  thereby  ensuring  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  surface.  At  one  end  of  the  frame,  and  at  the  back  of  the  ebonite 
plate,  a  receiving  roller  is  fitted,  and  at  the  other  end  a  measuring  roller ;  and 
between  these  two  rollers  is  placed  the  continuous  coil  of  sensitised  paper. 
One  end  of  receiving  roller  is  provided  with  a  square  screw  centre  to  take  a  key 
applied  from  outside  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  roller.  The 
measuring  roller  is  also  provided  with  an  indicator — preferably  one  to  indh  ate 
by  sound — whereby  the  quantity  of  paper  uncoiled  will  lie  readily  indii  ate  1  to 
the  photographer.  A  spring  roller  is  arranged  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
measuring  roller  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  paper  in  contact  with  the 
latter. 

A  small  spring  is  carried  by  the  outer  case,  one  end  of  which  is  acted  upon 
by  a  stud  suitably  placed  on  the  back  of  the  cover,  so  that  in  the  act  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  cover  the  upper  end  of  the  spring  will  be  caused  to  impinge  against  the 
paper,  marking  or  piercing  same,  and  thereby  enabling  the  operator  to  see 
where  to  separate  the  paper  for  development.  ... 

It  is  obvious  that  the  arrangement  herein  described  may  be  used  either  longi¬ 
tudinally  or  transversely,  as  may  suit  the  photographer's  convenience. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  contains  the 
claims. 
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iRcttntgs  of  SoctHtesS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOE  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  7  ... 

„  7  ... 

,,  8  ... 

„  8  ... 

„  9  ... 

»  9  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  10  ... 

Notts  . . . 

Institute,  9,  Sliakospoarc-streot. 
Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Aiulerton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basingliall-street. 
Manchester  Technical  School. 

Free  Public  Library,  Birkenhead. 

Glasgow  and  W.  of  Scot.  Amateur 

Birkenhead  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City, 
London,  on  Thursday  evening,  August  27th  last,— Mr.  T.  H.  Norris  presided. 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Sutton  exhibited  the  Japanese  paper  of  which  he  had  spoken 
at  a  previous  meeting,  as  being  tough  and  untearable  without  much  force  ;  it 
had  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  of  a  pure  white 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  photographs  upon  vellum,  he  wished  to  know  how  the  vellum  could  be 
brought  afterwards  to  its  original  shape.  Vellum  was  not  naturally  Hat,  but 
had  the  shape  of  the  animal,  so  had  to  be  prepared  by  drying  under  tension  ; 
if  it  were  wetted  afterwards  it  would  return  to  its  original  form. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hendekson  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting  he  had  mentioned  that 
a  publisher  had  exhibited  to  him  a  photograph  which  he  said  was  upon  vellum ; 
he  (Mr.  Henderson)  then  wetted  the  corner,  and  found  it  to  be  elastic ;  that 
was  all  he  knew  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  that  the  way  to  flatten  vellum  which  had  been  wetted  was 
to  put  it  between  millboards  and  then  apply  half  a  ton  pressure. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a  negative  taken  by  a  provincial  photographer, 
which  negative  had  been  under-exposed  and  then  forced  in  development,  so 
that  it  appeared  to  be  useless.  He  also  exhibited  a  wet-plate  transparency  he 
(Mr.  Henderson)  had  taken  from  it  by  reflected  light,  and  from  which  he  after¬ 
wards  managed  to  get  a  good  negative. 

Several  members  examined  the  results,  and  said  that  they  were  surprisingly 
good. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  faulty  negative,  that  he  might  try 
whether  an  equally  good  result  could  not  be  obtained  by  substituting  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dry-plate  for  the  wet  one. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that  as  good  if  not  a  better  result  could  be  obtained 
in  the  way  Mr.  Debenham  suggested,  and  said  he  would  lend  him  the  negative 
as  desired. 

Mr.  Sutton,  to  render  paper  prints  translucent,  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
burnt  linseed  oil ;  he  did  not  mean  the  boiled  oil  so  well  known  ;  the  burnt 
oil  was  mixed  with  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  and  soap  ;  the  mixture  was  applied 
cold,  and  it  dried  quickly  on  the  prints,  which  did  not  cockle.  He  raised  the 
oil  to  boiling  point,  then  burnt  it  until  it  reached  the  stage  he  desired,  testing 
it  from  time  to  time  by  the  knife  ;  there  was  great  danger  from  Are  in  tins 
operation,  which,  indeed,  was  best  performed  in  an  open  held.  The  oil,  when 
well  burnt,  was  always  green,  and  of  the  consistence  of  treacle.  The  product 
was  rubbed  over  the  print  with  a  piece  of  rag.  Litharge  of  about  the  bulk  of 
a  walnut  and  the  same  bulk  of  acetate  of  lead  was  added  to  each  pint  of  oil. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  two  transparencies  taken  in  the  camera  from  the 
same  negative,  the  one  with  the  negative  film  turned  to  the  camera,  the  other 
with  the  film  turned  away,  so  that  the  bare  glass  of  the  negative  faced  the  lens. 
The  camera  print  from  the  latter  was  the  best,  there  being  some  duplication  of 
form  in  the  image  taken  by  the  former  method. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  executed  a  diagram  explaining  that  the  results  were  due  to 
double  reflection  of  incident  light  in  the  glass  negative  plate  ;  when  the  bare 
glass  was  towards  the  lens  the  second  reflection  was  stopped  by  absorption  of 
light  on  the  part  of  the  negative  film  and  the  double  image  avoided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  sign  a 
petitioii  to  the  English  railway  companies  to  grant  certain  facilities  to  photo¬ 
graphers  who  wished  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  views ;  similar  peti¬ 
tions  for  signature  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Id.  Norwood  Atkins,  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  to  other  photographic  societies  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Henry  Nesbit  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a  good  series  of  views  in  Florida,  taken  by  Mr. 
Horace  Warren  Gridley,  a  New  York  amateur. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  on  October  8  next,  a  series  of  Thursday 
evening  lectures  on  Ojjtical  Instruments  would  be  commenced  at  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  Leonard-street,  London.  In  relation  to  a  question  raised 
at  previous  meetings  as  to  the  solubility  of  haloid  salts  of  silver  under  certain 
conditions,  he  said,  that  in  some  experiments  he  had  made,  an  excess  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  ; 
the  result  was  a  slight  opalescence.  To  this  was  added  a  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  which  threw  down  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.  This  experiment  was 
repeated,  but  instead  of  using  potassium  bromide  solution,  dilute  nitric  acid 
was  added,  strength  one  to  five,  which  threw  down  a  like  coloured  precipitate. 
Silver  nitrate  solution  was  next  precipitated  with  silver  chloride  solution,  and 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  washed,  and  treated  with  potassium  iodide 
solution  ;  the  silver  chloride  immediately  changed  colour,  and  on  treating  with 
ammonia  solution,  of  strength  0'880,  did  not  dissolve,  showing  that  it  was  no 
longer  silver  chloride.  This  experiment  was  repeated,  precipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  washing  the  silver  chloride  ;  to  this  was  added  a 
few  drops  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  silver  chloride  immediately  changed  to  a 
pale  yellow.  These  precipitates  were  tested  and  found  to  be  silver  iodide,  the 
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chloride  being  completely  converted.  In  the  next  experiment  silver  iodide  was 
precipitated,  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  bromide;  cold  water  was  added,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  came 
down,  which  was  washed  till  free  from  potassium  bromide,  and,  upon  being 
tested,  was  found  to  be  silver  iodide.  Next  silver  chloride  was  precipitated 
and  washed;  to  it  was  added  some  strong  potassium  bromide  solution;  the 
colour  changed  to  pale  yellow,  and  on  testing  was  lound  to  be  silver  bromide. 
In  the  next  experiment  silver  bromide  was  precipitated  and  washed  ;  a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  then  added  ;  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
turned  deeper,  and,  after  filtering  off,  washing,  and  testing,  was  found  to  have 
changed  to  silver  iodide.  Silver  iodide,  which  is  yellow,  on  being  treated  with 
strong  ammonia  turned  white,  but  did  not  dissolve  ;  on  adding  water  the  yellow’ 
colour  again  appeared.  These  experiments,  he  said,  show  that  silver  chloride 
is  changed  to  bromide  or  iodide  under  the  conditions  stated ;  he,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  usual  explanation  of  chlorine  turning  out  bromine  and  iodine 
does  not  hold  good  ;  also  that  the  idea  that  bromine  turns  out  iodine  does  not 
hold  good. 

Mr.  Henderson  produced  some  solutions  mentioned  by  him  on  a  previous 
occasion  containing  what  was  sold  to  him  as  paraffine  wax,  and  which  he  had 
dissolved  to  a  small  extent  in  both  ordinary  and  methylated  spirit ;  the 
supposed  sample  of  paraffine  might  have  contained  stearic  acid. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  since  the  experiments  he  had  made  known  at  the 
last  meeting,  he  had  dissolved  some  paraffine  wax  in  nearly  boiling  methylated 
alcohol  of  specilic  gravity  0’82,  then  allowed  it  to  cool  to  19°  C.  ;  at  the  latter 
temperature  it  held  in  solution  0'288  grain  of  paraffine  per  ounce  weight  of 
alcohol,  or  0  J94  grain  per  ounce  volume.  The  slight  increase  of  solubility  as 
compared  with  that  in  some  of  his  previous  experiments  he  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  use  of  slightly  stronger  alcohol  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 

The  proceedings  tlieu  closed. 


LIVERPOOL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free  Library, 
William  Brown-street,  on  Thursday,  August  27, — Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  Society’s  excursions,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rowlandson,  that  an  excursion  be  made 
to  Maghull  and  the  neighbourhood  on  Saturday,  September  5.  The  proposal 
was  carried,  and  members  intending  to  join  were  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Rowlandson  on  the  subject. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  copies  of  the 
petition  to  the  railway  companies  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
photographic  societies,  and  had  been  received  duly  signed  from  the  Secretaries 
of  twenty  associations  out  of  thirty-six.  Steps  were  being  taken  for  their 
presentation  in  due  course. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  new  formulce  for 
development. 

Mr.  R.  Crowe  exhibited  a  number  of  very  good  instantaneous  views  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  good  result  of  ferrous-oxalate  development.  He  also 
exhibited  his  new  camera  clip,  which  is  now  in  the  market,  and  it  was  very 
much  approved  of.  The  construction  of  the  clip  gives  the  camera  very  efficient 
support,  and  enables  the  operator  to  place  it  on  any  available  support,  even  of 
the  most  unlikely  character,  some  of  the  photographs  exhibited  having  been 
taken  from  a  diagonal  girder  on  the  New  Brighton  landing  stage  by  its  aid. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  exhibited  several  very  good  negatives  on  Morgan’s  nega¬ 
tive  paper,  the  detail  being  very  delicate  and  halation  perfectly  absent. 

One  of  Shew’s  cameras  was  exhibited,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
the  length  of  focus  combined  with  compactness  and  the  ease  of  focussing  being 
much  approved, 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  29,  some  members  of  the  above  Society  met  at 
the  Central  Station  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  a  previously-projected  trip 
to  the  romantic  scenery  in  and  around  Miller’s  Dale,  in  Derbyshire.  The 
weather  prospects  were,  however,  anything  but  encouraging,  the  light  being 
grey  and  dull,  and  the  wind  occasionally  somewhat  violent. 

°  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Secretary,  whose  name 
was  put  down  as  leader  for  the  occasion,  was  unable  to  be  present  through 
indisposition,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Miller’s  Dale  excursion  in  favour 
of  one  to  Buxton,  which,  if  not  the  best  ground  for  photographic  operations, 
would,  at  all  events,  serve  the  useful  sanitary  office  of  blowing  away  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  from  a  few  smoke-begrimed  citizens. 

On  arrival  at  Buxton  the  light  had  in  no  sense  improved,  and  as  the  foliage 
of  the  uplands  still  continued  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  stroll  in  search  of  the  picturesque  should  be  down  Ashwood  Dale, 
where  it  was  hoped  the  effects  of  a  stiff  breeze  would  be  less  noticeable,  by 
reason  of  the  ground  being  in  a  more  sheltered  situation. 

Passing  through  that  part  of  the  town  called  Spring  Gardens,  an  extensive 
and  modern  gasworks  is  reached,  the  sight  of  which  at  the  entrance  to  a  Derby¬ 
shire  Dale  is  somewhat  depressing.  However,  this  was  left  behind,  and  some-  j 
thing  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  the  party  soon  presented  itself.  A  rift  in 
the  rocks  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  a  little  farther  on  is  called  by  the 
name  of  “  Lover’s  Leap,”  although,  according  to  legendary  lore,  the  real 
“Lovers’s  Leap”  is  at  Stoney  Middleton.  The  entrance  to  this  rural  glen  is 
covered  with  a  rich  profusion  of  the  butter  burr,  which  always  makes  a  capital 
foreground.  The  first  halt  was  made  here,  and  a  considerable  number  of  plates 
were  exposed.  The  interior  of  the  chasm,  through  which,  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months,  a  rippling  stream  meanders,  which  is  fed  by  a  little 
waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  dell ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  during  the  summer  season,  it  was  quite  dry,  and  in  that  condition  the 
spot  loses  much  of  its  charm. 

Proceeding  farther  down  the  valley,  cameras  were  planted  at  several  points 
*  where  striking  views  were  met  with.  The  line  of  railway  on  one  side  of  the 
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valley,  made  by  the  Midland  Company,  considerably  mars  the  beauty  of  what 
was  once  charming  and  romantic  scenery ;  there  is,  however,  still  sufficient  of 
“wild  nature”  left  to  make  many  interesting  pictures,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  regret  was  not  the  fewness  of  subjects,  but  the  want  of  time  and  a  greater 
supply  of  plates.  Two  cascades  on  the  Wye,  facetiously  called  by  one  of  the 
party  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  made  excellent  foreground  pictures.  A 
little  beyond  this  point  are  two  wooded  eminences,  called  respectively  “Pig 
Tor  ”  and  “  Toply  Pike.”  Here  the  character  of  the  valley  somewhat  changes” 
and  as  the  light  was  well-Aigh  departed,  and  most  of  the  plates  had  been 
exposed,  the  party  returned  to  Buxton  to  enjoy  the  substantial  meal  which  was 
there  awaiting  them,  Manchester  being  reached  about  ten  o’clock. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  12,  at 
Clifton,  near  Manchester,  for  a  stroll  to  Agecroft,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  II.  B.  Lomas.  Train  from  Victoria  Station  at  1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  27,  in  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge-street,— W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  the'chair. 

After  the  usual  business  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  J.  H.  Picard,  the  leader  of  the 
half-day  excursion  to  Evesham,  held  on  Saturday,  August  15,  read  his  very 
humorous  report. 

The  weather  on  that  occasion  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  which,  combined 
with  the  excellent  leadership  of  Mr.  Picard,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  trips  the  members  have  had. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  was  next  called  upon  to  re-deliver  his  paper  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  the  Making  of  Solutions.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Mr.  Jones  urged  upon  members  to  discontinue  the  rule  of  thumb  way  of 
making  solutions,  and  to  make  them  preferably  on  the  decimal  system. 
Another  point  which  Mr.  Jones  suggested  was  the  keeping  the  different 
ingredients  of  the  developer  in  separate  solutions,  so  that  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  developer  to  any  maker’s  formula  from  the  solutions  at  hand. 

The  question  of  a  whole-day  excursion  was  next  brought  forward,  when  it 
was  decided  that  there  should  be  one,  and  the  Council  were  asked  ’to  make 
arrangements  for  the  same  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Some  good  work 
was  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  members,  including  not  a  few  taken  at  the  last 
excursion.  Comments  upon  these  were  freely  indulged  in,  which  concluded 
the  business  of  the  tneeting, 

—  -  -  ■  - - - - 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Committee  of  this  Club  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
commemorate  the  twenty-first  Anniversary  of  the  invention  of  Emulsion 
Photography  by  a  dinner,  to  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
September  9th,  1885,  at  6,30  (Dinner  5/6).  Any  gentleman  wishing  to 
attend  will  kindly  notify  the  same  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  or  before  Monday 
next,  the  7th  inst,  and  oblige. — Yours,  &c.,  E.  Dunmore, 

1,  Beacon  Hill,  N.  t  Hon.  Sec. 


about  -325  as  the  actual  effective  mean  aperture.  This  is  only  about 
3f  part  of  the  full  aperture,  IT.  Mr.  Burton  has,  therefore,  rather  over¬ 
stated  the  exposure. 

Now  what  would  happen  if  instead  of  two  diamonds,  Mr.  Sands  gave  us 
two  oblongs,  each  1-4  x  1  (1  being  the  diameter  of  the  lens  as  before). 
During  the  -4  part  of  the  exposure,  we  should  get  full  aperture,  or 
'785  x  '4  =  '314.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  (1),  we  should  expose  an 
average  aperture  shaped  as  under  This  is  equal 
to  '6  of  -785.  Therefore  the  exposure  is  -6  x  -735 
+  ('785  x  '4)  =  '785  ;  so  that  the  light  lost  by 
the  opening  and  closing  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
gained  by  the  -4  extra  length  of  aperture.  -785 
is  five-sevenths  of  IT,  and  gives  2-4  times  the 
light  given  by  Mr.  Sands’  shutter.  Of  course,  we 
should  lose  thereby  the  advantage  of  the  stop.  I 
have  therefore  suggested  to  Mr.  Sands  that  he 
should  make  the  moving  parts  of  his  shutter 
changeable,  so  that  for  subjects  with  plenty  of 
light  (as  seascapes)  we  could  use  the  diamond  shape,  and  for  subjects 
requiring  all  the  light  we  can  get  (as  babies)  we  could  use  the  oblong 
shape.  Such  a  shutter  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  most  perfect  in  the 
market. — Yours,  &c.  F.  P.  Leon. 

August  31,  1885, 


ODIC  FORCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association 
of  Photography,  Mr.  Mackie  makes  an  inquiry  bearing  on,  and  pertinent 
to,  an  article  I  wrote  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Journal  upon  Odic  Force. 
I  was  well  chaffed  over  it  by  your  correspondent,  Dr.  Doyle  ;  but  as  I  and 
many  others  had  proved  the  facts  years  ago  and  knew  their  truth,  we 
could  afford  to  wait  until  time  should  bring  the  question  to  the  front,  as 
it  has  now  done  in  the  query  of  Mr.  Mackie.  From  everything  is  thrown 
off  a  halo  of  light,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  photographed.  Objects 
absorb  white  light,  colour  it  with  their  constituents  ;  then  give  forth  rays 
coloured  with  their  own  special  colour — some  light  rays,  some  dark  ;  and 
these  received  upon  a  dry-plate  in  a  peculiar  and  special  light,  which  has 
been  prepared  with  an  electrified  emulsion,  do  oftentimes  produce  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  which,  when  printed  on  paper,  the  green  and  yellow  colours  appear 
of  different  depths  and  shades.  But  not  all  who  have  these  pictures  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  can  see  these  colours,  for  they  are  very  faint  and  delicate, 
and  many  people  are  “colour  blind,”  and  look  for  strong  and  vigorous 
manifestations  when  they  are  nearly  always  faint  and  weak.  If  Mr. 
Mackie  will  write  to  me  upon  the  subject,  I  will  go  more  at  large  into  the 
matter  with  him  ;  but  facts  are  facts,  and  though  some  like  to  make  fun 
of  what  they  don’t  understand,  ’tis  not  always  wise  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  Harding  Warner. 

August  28,  1885. 

- + - 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Being  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  Burton’s  statement  tlial 
the  aperture  of  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter’s  shutter  was  only  one  third  ol 
a  full  exposure,  I  have  worked  out  the  problem  with  the  following  results, 

Presuming  the  speed  of  all  shutters,  and  of  every  shutter,  to  be  uniform, 
the  unit  of  exposure  is  the  area  of  the  lens  multiplied  by  the  mean  area  oi 
the  shutter  aperture.  The  minimum  aperture  of  all  shutters  is  of  course 
zero.  The  maximum  aperture  of  Mr.  Sands’  shutter  is  a  square  described 
about  the  circumference  of  the  lens.  Its  diagonal  is,  therefore  (assuming 
the  diameter  of  the  lens  to  be  1),  1*4,  and  it  has  an  area  of  12=  1.  The 
maximum  possible  exposure  with  this 
width  of  aperture  would  be  1-4,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lens  -785, 
or  almost  exactly  IT.  Now,  what  is 
the  mean  aperture  of  Mr.  Sands’ 
shutter  ?  At  first  sight  it  seems  -52 
or  *25,  but  this  is  too  little,  for  the 
aperture  increases,  not  in  arith¬ 
metical  progression,  but  in  the  square 
of  an  arithmetical  progression.  I 
cannot  find  any  formula  for  this  pro¬ 
gression,  but  it  can  be  fairly  cal¬ 
culated  as  follows  : — Divide  the  side 
of  the  square  into  ten  parts,  T,  '2,  '3, 

&c. ;  then  the  squares  of  such  aper¬ 
tures  would  be  -01,  -04,  -09,  T6,  -25, 

|36,  '49,  '64,  -81, 1.  Adding  these  together  and  dividing  by  10,  we  get  3'85 
This  is  too  much,  for  we  have  reckoned  only  the  conclusion  of  each  opening 
what  we  want  is  the  mean  between  the  commencement  and  the  con 
elusion.  Now,  the  commencement  is  represented  by  the  areas,  0,  '01,  '04 
'09,  T6,  *25,  '36,  '49,  '64,  '81.  Add  these  together  and  we  get  2-85.  W< 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  concluding  that  the  mean  aperture  of  tin 
shutter  is. about  '34.  The  actual  exposure  would  be  a  little  less  than  this 
for  we  have  reckoned  a  maximum  aperture  of  1,  whereas  the  maximun 
area  of  the  lens  is  '785.  If  we  deduct  one  seventh  of  T15  or  '015,  we  ge 


lExrtjantje  Column. 


Would  exchange  tripod  stand,  brass  top  and  fittings,  quite  new,  for  anything 
useful  in  enamelling. — Address,  J.  E.  H.,  61,  Regent-street,  Plymouth. 
Wanted,  complete  set  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  1SS3; 
exchange  or  cash.  —  Address,  T.  Dean,  Board  School,  Icknield-street, 
Birmingham. 

For  a  good  folding  camera  or  a  lens  I  will  exchange  a  fifty-two-inch  bicycle, 
with  Eolus  ball  bearings  to  front  wheel,  and  in  good  condition. — Address, 
W.  L.  Knott,  68,  King-street,  North  Shields. 

I  will  exchange  new  gem  camera  for  quarter-plate  studio  camera  with  repeating 
back  ;  also  one  set  of  hand  dynamo  castings  complete,  with  silk-  and  cotton- 
covered  wire,  for  good  headrest. — W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

Exchange  10  x  8  bellows-body  camera,  brass-bound  folding  tail  board,  ri>ing 
front,  and  two  dark  slides.  Wanted,  12  x  10  hot  rolling  press  (by  Elliot 
preferred).— Address,  Bunn  k  Coldbeck,  41,  Norman-road,  and  26,  Gensing- 
road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Will  exchange  for  outdoor  camera,  with  three  double  backs,  size  not  less  than 
8Jx6J,  any  of  following,  in  proportion  to  value  of  exchange  : — Rouch's  dark 
tent,  wet  or  dry  plate  ;  10  x  8  bellows  camera,  with  extensions  for  copying  ; 
half-plate  ditto;  outdoor  background  (Marion’s);  grass  mat;  and  studio 
stand. — Address,  Frederick  Bunyard,  29,  Week-street,  Maidstone. 

- 4- - 

A  New  Bank  Note.— The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  preparing  for  speedy  issue  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  bank  note.  It  is  to  be  in  colours  instead  of  the  black  and 
white  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes.  The  promise  to  pay  in  the  body  of  the 
note  is  surrounded,  on  two  sides  by  a  broad  ornamental  band,  and  on  the  other 
two  sides  by  a  border,  in  which  the  value  of  the  note  is  printed  an  immense 
number  of  times.  On  one  border  the  seal  and  counter  seal  of  King  \\  illiam  II. 
of  Scotland  are  printed  in  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  between  them  are 
the  Royal  Arms  on  a  blue  ground.  On  the  upper  border  are  the  arms  of  the 
bank  in  brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  with  the  date  (1695)  of  the  establishment 
of  the  bank.  The  novelty  of  the  note  is  of  course  in  its  colours,  which  will 
make  photographic  reproduction  impossible,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  prevent 
forgery  of  the  notes. 
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anstocrs  to  fflotmjiontientiS. 


Photographs  Registered  . 

William  Usherwood,  32,  High-street,  Dorking. — Three  photographs  of  ic 
Rev.  Geoffrey  Hughes,  of  Dorian g. 

John  Hodge,  31,  Union-street,  Stoneliouse,  Devon.—  A  12x10  group  photo¬ 
graph  of  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Plymouth  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Guests,  namely,  W.  II.  Hawker,  Esq.  (  President),  The  Right 
lion  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Sir  Edward  Bates,  bait.,  Ldw  i 
Clarke  Esa.  ALP.,  Q.C.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  John  Trema.yne, 
Esq.,  M.P.,’  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  Edgcumhe,  and  T.  Northman  Law¬ 
rence,  Esq. 

W.  Griffiths.— Either  lead  or  galvanised  iron  will  answer  ;  hut,  on  the  whole, 
we  should  prefer  the  lead. 

Ammonia.— The  list  was  published,  some  time  back,  in  the  London  Gazette, 
Write  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Byron.— The  ground  side  must  be  next  the  lens.  If  it  were  placed  the  other 
way  it  would,  of  course,  throw  the  image  the  thickness  of  the  glass  out  ol 
focus  when  the  negative  was  taken. 


William  Me  A. —The  stains  appear  to  have  been  produced  m  the  development, 
probably  through  the  plate  not  being  rocked  during  the  time.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  fault  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  plates. 


A  Booth.— If  you  refer  to  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac, 
you  will  find  the  formula  you  require.  We  cannot  always  be  repeating 
formulas  in  this  column,  when  they  can  be  found  by  reference  to  the 
Almanac. 

J.  S.  Coyne.— 1.  The  shape  suggested  by  you  and  several  other  forms  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  that  advocated  by  the 
author  of  the  article  is  the  one  generally  preferred.— 2.  Yes,  if  you  employed 
paper  large  enough. 

Ouery. — 1.  You  will  find  a  large  number  of  instantaneous  shutters  described 
in  the  Almanacs  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  any  ot  which  you  can 
construct  for  yourself.  —2.  This  query  is  too  vague.  What  kind  of  medallions 
do  you  wish  to  make  ? 

Invicta. — From  the  description  it  would  appear  that  pyroxyline  of  too  horny 
a  character  has  been  employed  in  making  the  collodion.  In  the  formula 
pure,  and  not  methylated,  alcohol  is  intended.  Surely  you  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  good  collodion. 

r  c —The  pictures  can  only  be  classed  as  “passable.”  In  our  opinion  they 
are  decidedly  not  good  enough  to  send  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 
Although  your  friends  may  admire  your  productions  so  much,  you  had 
better  defer  exhibiting  them  until  you  have  had  another  year  s  experience  in 
photography. 

A  Puzzled  One. — Your  difficulty  in '  enamelling  the  prints  appears  to  arise 
from  want  of  adhesiveness  in  the  gelatine  you  are  employing.  In  the  print 
you  send  there  appears  to  be  no  adhesion  whatever  between  the  collodion 
and  the  picture,  as  it  can  be  stripped  off  in  flakes.  Try  another  sample  ol 
gelatine,  and  use  it  freshly  prepared. 

G  A.  CORRY.— The  “bloom”  on  the  lens  is  caused  by  an  oxidation  of  the 
"lass  Many  lenses  of  foreign  manufacture  are  prone  to  this  evil.  Prac¬ 
tically  you  will  find  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  working  ol  the 
instrument,  except  that  it  may  be  a  trifle  slower.  The  only  way  to  remove 
the  bloom  is  to  repolish  the  glasses— an  operation  we  should  not  advise  you 
to  undertake. 


PHOTOG11AMS. 


The  following  correspondence  has  appeared  in  the  Standout  ol  the  1st : 

Sir, — I  remember  that  it  was  owing  to  the  wide-spread  influence  .ol  tin* 
Standard  that  the  reproach  to  our  language  ot  using  a  verb  instead  ol  a  sub¬ 
stantive  in  the  case  of  the  word  “telegraph”  was  at  last  abaudoned  nj  tlifl 
British  public,  who,  with  wonted  conservatism,  were  some  time  before  tin  \ 
consented  to  substitute  “m”  for  “ ph,”  so  making  the  word  a  porrect  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  message  sent  as  distinguished  from  the  sending  ot  it.  I  venture  to 
invoke  your  influence  to  secure  the  correction  of  a  similar  mistake  in  the  case 
of  the  word  “photograph.”  Here  we  have  the  act  ot  producing  the  picture 
doing  duty  for  the  picture  itself.  It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  simplicity 
of  our  Saxon  tongue  compels  us  to  borrow  terms  from  the  classic . world  to 
express  results  of  our  high  civilisation,  we  ought  to  do  them  the  justice  of 
refusing  to  use  one  part  of  speech  when  we  ought  to  employ  another.  1  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Grammaticus. 

T.nruJnn.  A  iim/st.  99  - 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “  Grammaticus,”  suggests  that  the  word  1  photo¬ 
gram”  should  be  substituted  for  “photograph”  when  the  latter  is  used  a*  a 
substantive.  But  such  alterations  need  not  end  here.  Why  should  not  people 
have  litliograms  in  their  books  and  oleograms  on  their  walls,  and  collect  auto¬ 
grams,  and  write  paragrams  for  the  newspapers ?  “Grammaticus  appears. to 
overlook  the  fact  that  “graph”  is  not  exclusively  a  verb,  but  a  substantive 
.also,  as  there  are  two  Greek  substantives  that  mean  sketch,  drawing,  or  writing, 
viz.,  ypaArj  and  y pappa.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  both,  when  necessity 
requires,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  an  epigraph  and  an  epigram,  or 
between  a  monograph  and  a  monogram  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 
Loudon,  September  1.  I  • 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Grammaticus,”  congratulates  the  British  pnbl.c 
on  the  use  of  the  word  “telegram,”  ami  proposes  to  add  “photograin  .to  the 
English  language.  Is  he  aware  that  Farrar,  at  page  53  of  his  Gm Syntax 
writes, — “The  word  ‘  telegram’  is  a  monstrosity — a  spot  of  barbarity  linpree  9ed 
so  deep  on  the  English  language  that  criticism  never  can  wash  it  away.  Irom 
the  words  rijXs  and  ypdcfno  might  have  been  formed  the  substantive  n/Xtyp.^of, 
and  then,  through  the  verb  rii\eypa(j)tio,  the  abstract  substantive  ‘  telegra¬ 
pheme.’  ‘Telegram’  violates  the  laws  of  Greek  synthesis,  and,  il  it  meant 
anything,  could  only  mean  ‘a  letter  at  a  distance.’  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
convenient  English  hybrid — and,  unfortunately,  many  English  hybrids  are  by 
no  means  convenient.  It  is  said  that  we  owe  many  ol  them,  and  this  anmng 
the  number,  to  the  French.” — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  M. 

September  1. 


Sir, — “  Grammaticus”  objects  that  in  the  substantive  “  photograph  ..  we  hav  e 
“the  act  of  producing  the  picture  doing  duty  for  the  picture  itsell.  As  lie 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  simplicity  of  our  Saxon  tongue,  may  I  remind  lnm  that 
in  that  simple  tongue  we  already  tolerate  the  words  “drawing  and  etching, 
though  in  both  cases  we  have  “the  act  of  producing  the  picture  doing  duty  lor 
the  picture  itself?” — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Content. 

September  1. 


Identifying  the  Dead. — The  police  authorities  are,  it  is  stated,  about  to 
take  some  further  steps  towards  procuring  the  identification  of  the  many 
unclaimed  bodies  which  are  continually  being  found  in  the  rivers  and  canals 
and  in  the  streets  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  course  adopted  hitherto 
has  been  to  issue  a  written  description  of  the  body  and  have  it  posted  up 
outside  some  of  the  police-stations  ;  but  instead  of  this,  or  in  addition  thereto, 
it  is  proposed  to  photograph  each  unclaimed  body  prior  to  decomposition 
s-ttin"  in  and  have  the  likeness  circulated  and  placed  in  a  frame  outside  each 
station.  The  police  of  the  K  division  have  set  the  example,  and  the  first 
photograph  of  a  dead  man  ever  displayed  at  the  Bow  Police-station  was  placed 
on  the  black  board  for  identification. — Daily  News. 


j.  r  b.— Clearly  the  collodion  is  at  fault.  If  it  has  been  iodised  four  years  it 
is  by  no  means  surprising  that  it  should  behave  as  you  describe.  If  .you 
wish  to  try  your  hand  at  wet-plate  photography,  you  will  have  to  obtain  a 
different  collodion.  The  formula  you  have  adopted,  for  bath  and  developer, 
are  quite  correct.  The  addition,  however,  of  fifteen  minims  of  alcohol  per 
ounce  to  the  latter  you  will  find  an  improvement,  as  it  will  cause  the 
developer  to  flow  more  easily  over  the  plate. 

Robert  M'Farlane.— As  you  cannot  tell  us  the  candle  power  of  your  luxo- 
grapli,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  candle  power  electric  light  would  be 
required  to  equal  it.  One  electric  light  is  all  that  would  be  required.  A 
Bunsen  or  a  Grove  battery  would  give  a  continuous  light  for  the  time  you 
mention,  but  its  cost  per  hour  will  exceed  that  mentioned.  A  dynamo  will 
be  a  far  more  economical  and  convenient  source  of  electricity  than  a  battery. 
Refer  to  the  articles  on  the  subject  on  pp.  616  and  636  of  our  volume  for 
1883. 

Dark-room  Assistant. — “The  readiest  method  of  extracting  silver  from  the 
negative  fixing  bath”  is  to  first  precipitate  the  silver  as  sulphide  with  sul¬ 
phide  of  potassium,  ami  then  collect  the  precipitate  and  dry  it.  You  can 
then  either  add  it  to  your  other  residues  and  send  it  to  the  refiner,  or,  if  you 
have  convenience,  you  may  reduce  the  sulphide  yourself  by  fusing  it  with 
equal  parts  of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  with  a  little  nitrate  of 
potash  added.  The  mixture  must  be  introduced  into  the  crucible  a  little  at 
a  time,  as  it  deflagrates.  If  a  large  quantity  were  added  at  once  it  would 
entail  waste. 

- - 

Photographic  Club.  —  Dinner  to  celebrate  the  Coming  of.  Age  of 
Emulsion  Photography. — On  September  9,  1885,  at  6.30  p.m.,  a  dinner  will 
be  held  to  commemorate  the  Invention  of  Emulsion  Photography  by  Sayce  and 
Bolton.  Applications  for  tickets,  price  5s.  6d.,  not  later  than  Monday  next, 
to  be  made  to  E.  Dunmore,  Hon.  Sec.,  1,  Beacon-liill,  N. 


- - 4- - - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  the  Week  ending  September  2,  1885. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  TWO  SOLUTIONS. 

It  is  curious  how,  as  the  wheel  of  Time  revolves,  old  ideas  recur 
possibly  in  a  new  guise  and  with  a  fresh  interest.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  method  of  development  recently  advocated  by 
M.  Audra,  and  described  by  Professor  Stebbing  in  our  number 
for  August  14th,  in  which  the  pyro  is  applied  to  the  plate  in 
one  solution  and  the  alkali  necessary  to  set  up  the  developing 
action,  in  a  second.  True  we  do  not  at  the  moment  recollect 
any  previous  publication  of  the  suggestion  of  two  solutions 
(though  Mr.  David  Bachrach  claims  to  have  recommended  such 
a  course  some  time  ago),  but  the  principle  involved  is  as  old  as 
alkaline  development  itself. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  tannin  plates  were  found  to  be 
i  developable  by  ammonia  vapour,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  tannin  contained  in  the  moistened  film,  performed  the 
i same  functions  as  the  usual  pyro  and  ammonia  solution. 
Exactly  ten  years  ago,  in  our  issue  of  September  10th,  1875, 
we  published  an  article  on  The  Development  of  Dry  Plates  by 
Means  of  Ammonia  Vapour ,  in  which  wre  gave  an  account 
of  experiments  in  connection  with  Lieutenant  Pliicker’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that,  for  travelling  purposes,  dry  plates  might  be  developed 
with  ammonia  alone,  and  that  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

Mr.  Plucker  proposed  to  combine  with  the  preservative  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  a  certain  quantity  of  glycerine, 
or  other  hygroscopic  material,  so  that,  when  the  plate  was  to  be 
developed,  by  slightly  breathing  upon  it,  the  surface  became 
slightly  moist,  and  was  then  ready  to  absorb  the  vapour  of 
ammonia,  and  so  produce  development.  As  we  pointed  out  at 
that  time,  development  under  such  conditions  was  only  possible 
with  plates  “ preserved”  with  pyrogallic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  tan¬ 
nin,  when  one  constituent  of  the  developer  was,  in  fact,  contained 
in  the  film  itself.  In  the  course  of  those  experiments,  and  under 
the  conditions  named,  we  found  that  a  thin  and  perfect  image 
could  be  produced  by  means  of  ammonia  vapour,  an  image 
!  which  only  required  intensification — at  once  or  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  time — to  make  as  good  a  printing  negative  as  could  be 
produced  by  the  ordinary  process.  We  further  found  that  the 
i  application  of  ammonia  in  solution  gave  a  more  powerful  image 
since  it  penetrated  the  film  more  completely ;  but  as  the 
J  employment  of  a  solution  did  away  with  the  simplicity  of 
Lieutenant  Pliicker’s  method,  that  portion  of  the  process  was 
|  not  followed  up. 

Some  two  years  later  (Nov.  10th  and  23rd,  1877)  we  showed 
that  films  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  ammonia 
during  preparation  were  sometimes  capable  of  development 
with  pyro  alone ;  while  in  another  case  a  washed  emulsion 
organified  with  alkaline  coffee  exhibited  the  same  characteristic. 

But,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  these  instances  have  any 


reference  to  the  production  of  an  image  of  full  printing  density 
which  M.  Audra  claims  with  his  method,  and  which  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case.  This  may  be  due  to  the  great  difference, 
physically  speaking,  between  the  collodion  and  gelatine  film, 
the  latter  being  capable  of  absorbing  a  far  larger  quantity  of 
pyro  than  could  be  held  by  a  collodion  film  without  practically 
destroying  the  sensitiveness. 

Our  experiments  have  satisfied  us  that  M.  Audra’s  method  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  in  some  respects  even  more  convenient 
than  the  ordinary  one-solution  plan,  setting  aside  entirely  the 
economy  in  pyro  and  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  operations. 
But  we  have  scarcely  arrived  at  M.  Audra’s  results  with  the 
strength  of  solutions  given  by  him,  though  possibly  the  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  due  to  the  plates  themselves  rather  than  to  the 
process.  In  order  to  get  sufficient  density,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  stronger  pyro  solution  with  the  addition 
of  a  good  deal  of  restraining  bromide.  The  solution  we  used 
with  the  best  results  was  composed  as  follows  : — 


Py  rogallic  acid  . . .  10  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  30  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  1  grain. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


This  may  appear  to  possess  a  very  powerful  restraining 
action,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  does  when  used  with  the  intention 
to  produce  that  effect.  But  with  a  normal  exposure  and  a 
short  immersion  in  the  above  solution  previously  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  alkali,  the  development  proceeds  as  rapidly  as, 
if  not  more  so,  than  when  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure 
is  adopted. 

If  the  plate,  after  exposure,  be  immersed  dry  in  the  al  >ove 
solution,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  a  minute,  it  will 
absorb  sufficient  pyro  to  finish  the  development — that  is  to  say, 
to  give  the  required  density — without  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  bromide  to  exercise  its  “slowing”  action.  It  should 
then  be  transferred  to  the  alkaline  solution,  which  may  be 
ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  according  to  taste  or  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  particular  plate.  We  have  found  potash  and 
ammonia  work  well,  but  both  require  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  bromide  ;  in  ail  lit  ion, 
be  it  remarked,  to  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  pyro  soluti  n. 

Under  this  treatment  the  image  appears  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
gresses  gradually  in  density,  is  quite  as  much  under  control  as 
in  the  ordinary  mode,  and  any  degree  of  density  or  softness  can 
easily  be  obtained  by  special  means  ;  but  of  these  we  shall  have 
to  speak  in  a  future  article. 

With  regard  to  ammonia  vapour,  though  it  answers  well  for 
positives,  it  scarcely  gives  density  enough  for  printing  pur]  oses, 
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and,  besides,  is  apt  to  stain  the  film,  since  the  sulphite  of  soda 
can  scarcely  be  combined  in  vapour  form  with  the  ammonia. 
We  do  not,  however,  despair  of  compassing  a  method  by  which, 
under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances,  a  plate  may  be 
developed — as  in  Lieutenant  Pliicker’s  process  without  water 
at  all. 

- ^ _  — 

EYE  PICTURES  VERSUS  CAMERA  AND  PENCIL 
PICTURES. 

Our  title  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  simply  another  form 
of  words  for  speaking  of  a  question  of  perspective,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  very  much  more,  for  perspective  itself  is  nothing 
beyond  a  method  of  delineating  objects  as  they  are  really  seen; 
that  is  the  making  of  pencil  pictures  that  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  retina  as  the  original  scenes  themselves.  There  is  a 
very  common  impression  abroad  that  in  the  case  of  camera 
pictures — photographs  that  is  to  say — at  least,  results  contrary 
to  this  are  obtained  ;  yet,  though  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such 
pictures,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  results  of  the 
camera  under  certain  well-known  conditions  should  be  false  and 
untrue.  This  possibly  is  travelling  over  old  ground  for  some  of 
our  readers,  but  an  amusingly  incorrect  article  that  appeared 
a  short  time  back  in  one  of  the  scientific  monthlies  shows  that 
error  is  still  rampant,  and  we  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
again  attempt  to  put  the  matter  before  our  readers  in  its  true 
light. 

“A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  and  in  nothing  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  is  this  truth  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  perspective  matters.  Some  people  have  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  others  a  mere  smattering,  a  jumble 
of  half-truths,  and  partially  remembered  canons,  that  are  worse 
than  useless — reminiscences  of  angles  of  view,  angles  of  aper¬ 
ture,  sixty  degrees,  vanishing  lines,  points  of  sight,  horizon,  and 
so  on,  the  whole  being  in  their  mouths  nothing  but  jargon. 
Yet  the  thing  is  simplicity  itself ;  but  discussions  upon  it  can 
be  so  easily  led  away  by  subtle  distinctions  that  almost  any 
accepted  truth  might  with  a  fair  show  of  logic  be  shown  to  be 
inaccurate.  The  fundamental  conception  of  a  picture  in  per¬ 
spective  is  that  of  a  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  glass  interposed  in 
front  of  the  spectator  between  him  and  the  view.  Here, 
and  for  the  rest  of  our  remarks,  we  may  look  upon  the  picture 
and  the  representation  as  being  seen  with  one  eye  only,  for, 
though  roundness  and  the  effects  of  distance  are  only  to  be 
truly  seen  with  the  aid  of  two  eyes,  we  do  not  in  drawing  take 
account  of  the  differences  between  the  two  images  formed.  We 
thus  get  rid  of  one  set  of  quibbling  difficulties  which  the  per¬ 
spective  scorners  raise. 

The  conception  of  a  picture  drawn  on  glass  seems  so  simple 
that  its  correctness  appears  self-evident.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case,  for,  in  the  first  case,  if  the  eyes  do  not  look  straight  at 
the  glass,  the  whole  picture  as  drawn  upon  it  will  be  quite 
different.  A  square  piece  of  cardboard  placed  in  front,  and 
parallel  to  the  glass,  would  in  the  one  case  be  represented  on  a 
certain  scale  as  a  square,  every  side  alike  ;  but  with  the  eye 
slightly  averted,  the  sides  would  slope  away  according  to  the 
direction  they  were  turned.  This  is  a  most  important  point  to 
remember,  the  more  so  as  in  nature  the  eye  wanders  about 
so  perpetually  that  a  single  aspect  only  is  rarely  seen.  A 
discussion  on  this  very  point  was  raised  a  few  years  ago,  and 
carried  on  with  some  warmth,  an  assertion  being  made  by  a 
well-known  photographer  that  the  sides  of  a  square  building 
should  slope  upwards  as  well  as  sideways  when  photographed — 


a  completely  fallacious  statement  under  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  words,  yet  one  which  would  be  correct  if  the  building  were 
viewed  with  the  head  thrown  back. 

A  number  of  fallacies  congregate  round  the  expression  wide 
or  narrow  angle  of  view,  linked  with  which  is  an  erroneous 
notion  about  the  wonderful  limiting  power  of  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees.  Now,  all  that  is  marvellous  about  this  particular 
angle  is  simply  this  :  artists  have  accepted  it  as  a  convenient 
limit  to  the  scope  of  view  readily  seen  without  turning  the  head,  fc. 
It  is  nothing  more,  and  to  say  that  the  eye  can  only  see  objectl 
contained  within  that  angle  is  to  run  counter  to  the  dictatoiB 
of  common  sense,  or  of  common  observation  :  except  for  thvfl 
limit  imposed  by  the  nose,  the  eye  can  embrace  almost  the  half 
of  a  circle  in  a  single  coup  cVceil.  “  W  ell,”  say  the  sixty-dcgrejjj 
partisans,  “any  angle  beyond  that  gives  distortion.  but,  this® 
is  entirely  untrue,  as  may  be  instantly  proved  by  going  to  our  j 
sheet  of  glass  and  pencilling  upon  it  the  outline  of  every  object 
we  see.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  will  present  an  appcaranoJ 
upon  the  ground  glass  identical  with  what  a  modern  compound 
lens  would  give,  or  with  what  would  be  drawn  if  the  rules  j 
of  linear  perspective  as  given  in  the  manuals  wore  carried  out  i 
beyond  the  usual  limits.  The  eye  must,  of  course,  be  station¬ 
ary  all  the  time. 

But  here  again  we  come  to  a  contradiction.  If  our  sheet  of  j 
glass,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  our  perspective 
drawing,  or  our  photograph,  be  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  < 
eye,  it  is  incapable  of  exciting  or  projecting  upon  the  retina  a 
picture  identical  with  that  given  by  the  view.  Hence  it  will , 
be  seen  that  either  side  may  be  right,  those  that  declare  sue 
photographs  to  bo  true  and  those  that  declare  them  to  be  false,  ] 
It  is  a  mere  question,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  of  the  dis- j 
tance  from  which  the  picture  is  viewed.  And  as  pictures  are_ 
generally  seen  from  a  distance  that  would  cause  them  to  su 
tend  a  much  smaller  angle  than  the  view  that  embraces  an  j 
angle  beyond  “sixty  degrees,”  to  that  extent  may  wide-angle 
pictures  be  said  to  be  incorrect,  and  only  to  that  extent.  Ihisj 
may  be  the  more  strongly  insisted  on,  seeing  that  a  wide-angle 
view  observed  from  a  distance  would  enable  the  objects  in  the 
outer  margin  of  the  field  of  view  to  be  seen  with  far  greater 
distinctness  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  naked  eye;  for  it 
must  be  noted  that  objects  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  field 
of  view  of  the  eye  are  seen  with  increasing  indistinctness  a; 
they  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  vision  or,  as  regaids  the 
organ  itself,  from  the  optic  axis.  It  may  en  passant  be  note< 
as  singular  that  though  indistinctness  of  definition  characterise; 
the  margin,  a  superior  sensitiveness  of  perception  is  found 
there ;  from  this  cause  astronomers,  sometimes,  when  observ¬ 
ing  very  faint  objects,  endeavour  to  look  at  them  askance,  and 
so°find  a  gain  of  a  decided  kind  in  an  apparent  increase  of 

brilliancy.  _  , 

We  have  not  space  to  show  fully  the  important  part  tn 

position  of  the  horizon  plays  in  pictures  perspectively  drawn. 
This  is-  a  fault  most  conspicuous  in  some  painted  backgrounds 
in  particular ;  those  containing  sea  being  the  greatest  sinners 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  horizon,  whether  of  sea  or  lan 
scape,  always  lies  opposite  the  eye  of  the  spectator;  whether  ht 
lies  down  on  the  sea  shore  or  climbs  up  a  mountain  the  horizon 
is  always  just  opposite  his  eyes.  In  the  backgrounds  we  spea 
of,  the  only  supposition  upon  which  they  could  give  good  resu  ,f 
would  be  that  in  which  the  painter  or  photographer  took  hif 
standpoint  far  below  his  ordinary  one  of  standing  facing  tnj 
object.  He  would  in  fact  have  to  crouch,  or  lie,  down.  Thij 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  seen.  The  other  cases  we  haw 
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noted  are  less  self-evident.  Thought  is  required  before  they 
can  be  mastered,  and  we  hope  that  we  have  again  touched 
this  old  subject  in  a  manner  to  make  it  well  comprehended 
by  all. 

• - ♦ - 

On  Tuesday  last  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  which  appears  to 
have  caused  less  excitement  in  the  scientific  world  than  is  usual  with 
such  an  event.  The  explanation  for  thisenay  doubtlessly  he  found  in 
the  facts  that  the  eclipse  would  only  he  seen  as  a  total  one  over  a 
small  portion  of  land  in  New  Zealand  lying  near  Cook’s  Strait,  and 
that  the  time  of  totality  would  be  so  short — less  than  two  minutes. 
Again,  too,  as  it  was  known  that  observers  from  the  Australian 
observatories  would  be  there,  no  European  expedition  was  sent  out. 
It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  absence  of  savants  from  Europe 
that  the  interest  such  phenomena  have  had  for  astronomers  is  abated, 
for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  if  anything,  intensified,  and  the  solar 
corona  still  remains  a  fascinating  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  will, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  be  finally  brought  about  through  the  aid  of 
photography. 


A  singulab  confirmation  of  the  great  value  of  photography  to  astro¬ 
nomical  science  has  lately  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  several  emi¬ 
nent  astronomers.  In  taking  photographs  of  the  celestial  bodies,  stars, 
nebula,  and  so  forth,  the  utmost  that  has  been  hoped  in  the  way  of 
comparison  has  been  that  at  some  distant  period,  when  the  present 
generation  have  been  almost  forgotten,  their  photographic  records  would 
remain  to  enable  the  astronomer  of  the  distant  future  to  ascertain 
whether  any  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  position,  size,  or  structure 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  included  in  the  maps.  But  we  are  able  to  say 
that  photographs  taken  scarcely  twelve  months  ago  are  already  in 
evidence  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Ainslie  Common,  F.R.S.,  having  written 
to  the  Standard  stating  that  a  photograph  he  took  last  year,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  positively  confirms  the  truth  of  observations  lately 
made  upon  a  change  in  a  certain  nebula  which  have  created  a  great 
excitement  in  the  astronomical  world.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda  has 
always  been  an  interesting  object,  and  the  great  variations  that  have 
characterised  the  descriptions  of  its  appearance  by  various  writers, 
suggest  that  it  has  undergone  changes  before.  The  present  change, 
which  Mr.  Common  by  the  direct  evidence  of  his  photograph  shows 
must  be  very  considerable,  has  also  been  very  rapid,  for  when  the 
nebula  was  examined  on  the  ninth  of  last  month  no  change  or  altera¬ 
tion  was  even  suspected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Common  may  be 
able  to  succeed  in  producing  good  photographs  of  the  nebula  as  it  now 
is,  as  the  evidence  it  would  afford  would  be  of  a  highly  interesting 
character. 


The  balloonists  have  not  been  so  successful  of  late,  and  Captain  Bale’s 
recent  dangerous  experience  should  be  sufficient  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  aerial  sailing.  The  balloon  fell  into  the 
water  while  its  car  contained  Captain  Dale  and  two  friends,  and  they 
were  only  just  rescued  in  time  to  save  them  from  a  watery  grave. 


In  Paris  they  are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  on  the  subject,  and  a  very 
complete  and  graphic  account  of  photographic  work  in  the  balloon  is 
given  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Nature.  A  series  of  five  photographs 
was  taken  while  crossing  Paris  in  twenty-two  minutes,  the  exposures 
being  made  at  various  elevations;  but,  according  to  that  journal,  with 
results  surpassing  in  distinctness  any  yet  done  by  the  same  method. 
It  is  shown  how  very  valuable  photographs  taken  by  such  means  might 
be  in  times  of  war.  “It  would  be  easy  to  have  two  or  three  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  with  an  operator  in  the  car  for  each,  and  thus 
obtain  a  series  of  views.  By  this  method  a  series  of  topographical 
documents  of  incomparable  precision  might  be  obtained.  .  .  .  Good 
light  i3  absolutely  indispensable,  and,  in  spite  of  the  photographs 
being  instantaneous,  the  car  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
oscillation  at  the  time  the  picture  is  being  taken.  The  operator  and 
occupants  of  the  car  must  at  that  moment  remain  perfectly  still.  It 
j;  fates  the  experience  of  the  operators  to  be  that  photographs  can  lie 


taken  from  a  balloon  as  beautiful  and  clear  as  those  taken  on  terra 
firma.  “  Thanks  to  the  instantaneous  process,  See.,  See.,  aerostatic 
photographing  has  a  great  future.  ...  It  will  he  a  powerful  ally  of 
military  art,  for  it  will  admit  of  obtaining  a  reliable  plan  of  fortresses 
or  hostile  works.”  At  a  height  of  six  hundred  metres,  a  hostile  shot 
could  not  reach  ;  a  balloon  has  nothing  to  fear  from  artillery  fire.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  our  neighbours  across  the  water  have  a  very  great 
idea  of  the  usefulness  of  balloons.  Our  own  Government  may  have 
an  equally  strong  impression  of  its  value,  but  if  they  have  they 
do  not  show  it. 


When  wet-plate  work  was  to  the  fore,  dark  rooms  extemporised,  and 
dark  rooms  permanent,  were  sometimes  of  a  very  remarkable  character  ; 
and  when,  as  was  not  uncommon,  the  light  leaked  in,  it  was  not 
always  considered  so  desirable  to  circumvent  it  by  carefully  stopping 
up  the  leak  as  it  now  would  be  with  light  acting  with  twenty 
to  sixty-fold  power.  Perhaps  no  structure  has  been  utilised  so  freely' 
for  the  purposes  of  photography  as  a  wooden  “  summer-house,” 
and  probably  no  other  in  the  future  will  be  so  freely  made  to 
subserve  such  requirement.  With  these  thoughts  in  view,  we 
were  interested  the  other  day  in  scanning  over  a  list  which  gave 
particulars  of  the  durability  of  various  kinds  of  wood  that  might 
be  used  for  such  purposes.  A  sample  of  wood  that  might  show  a  few 
cracks,  and  here  and  there  exhibit  tokens  of  rottenness,  might  not  be 
any  the  worse  for  a  garden-house ;  but,  for  a  photographic  dark-room, 
it  is  just  the  insidious  production  of  minute  apertures  that  would  lead 
to  fog  before  the  evil  was  thought  of.  This  list,  published  in 
the  Garden,  states  that  of  small  squares  of  wood  buried  an  inch  in  the 
ground,  the  following  results  were  noted  : — Birch  and  aspen  decayed  in 
three  years  ;  willow  and  horse-chesnut  in  four  years  ;  maple  and  red 
beech  in  five;  elm,  ash,  hornbeam,  and  Lombardy  poplar  in  seven; 
oak,  Scotch  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  and  silver  fir  decayed  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  inch  in  seven  years ;  larch,  juniper,  and  arbor  vita;  were 
uninjured  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years. 


When  called  upon  in  a  sudden  emergency  to  undertake  a  little 
photographing,  wet  plates  had  their  advantages  when  a  dark  room  was 
really7  necessary ;  for  it  was  quite  possible  to  produce  negatives  with 
clear  glass  in  the  shadows  in  a  room  in  which  it  was  almost 
possible  to  see  to  read  a  newspaper  in.  Screen  the  bath  and  plate- 
holder,  if  necessary,  by'  the  body7  alone,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  enough  reflected  light  to  do  any'  injury.  W  e  have  a  very 
lively7  recollection  of  being  once  asked  to  photograph  a  group  of 
friends,  and  were  promised  any7  accommodation  we  liked.  Foolishly 
trusting,  we  answered  our  friend’s  bidding,  and  found  the  only  accom¬ 
modation  we  cared  for  was  a  large  disused  shed  with  a  doorway,  but 
no  door,  and  with  the  usual  ventilation  holes  that  are  pierced  in  barn 
walls.  However,  we  placed  our  dipping  bath  upon  a  barrel  in  one 
corner,  and  stood  between  the  door  and  the  slide,  losing  no  time  in 
getting  the  plate  safely7  therein,  and  the  result  was  a  negative  equal  to 
any7  we  ever  made,  for  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  fog. 


Happening  recently  to  narrate  this  experience  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  called  at  this  office  asking  for  advice  regarding  dry-plate  outfit, 
we  showed  how  many  advantages  dry-plates  had,  and  how  a  changing 
box  and  a  few  dry-plates  would  have  prevented  any  anxiety  on  such  an 
occasion.  We  were  rather  surprised  to  have  our  suggestion  decidt  dly 
negatived.  “  No,”  said  our  interlocutor ;  “ Iv’e  seen  enough  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  had  a 
changing  box.  He  made  two  exposures,  and  then,  getting  ready  foi  a 
third,  a  plate  jammed ;  ho  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  humour  it 
into  its  place,  the  rest  of  the  party  surrounding  him  smoking  their 
pipes  and  making  suggestions.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  >U' 
warm,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  On  this,  someone  said,“  Try  jumping  on 
it !  ”  He  suddenly  threw  it  in  the  air,  and  it  earns  down  with  a  smash  ; 
then  he  did  jump  upon  it,  not  once  but  many  times.  No  doubt  tins 
changing  box  is  there  yet. — “  No  changing  box  for  me.  There  are 
changing  boxes  and  changing  boxes;  but  perhaps  a  supply  of  d  1 
or  even  single,  dark  slides  might  be  in  most  instances  desirable. 
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A  fortnight  since,  it  will  "be  remembered,  we  directed  attention  to 
the  exceedingly  low  price  of  silver  in  the  market.  Since  then  its  value 
has  suffered  a  still  further  depreciation — standard  silver  being'  quoted 
at  less  than  four  shillings  per  ounce.  A  dozen  or  so  years  ago 
it  was  worth  as  much  as  five  shillings  and  twopence  per  ounce.  Some 
long  time  back  it  was  predicted  by  some,  that  the  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  production  of  photographs, 
would  considerably  enhance  the  price  of  silver.  Judging  from  present 
appearance,  however,  there  is  very  little  probability  of  this  prediction 
being  fulfilled,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 


At  the  time  when  silver  was  worth  five  shillings  and  twopence  per 
ounce,  the  nitrate  was  sold,  in  quantities  of  five  hundred  ounces,  at 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  ounce.  Now,  when  the  metal  is  less 
than  four  shillings  per  ounce,  the  price  of  nitrate,  in  wholesale  quan¬ 
tities,  is  two  shillings  and  tenpence.  Although  metallic  silver  has 
depreciated  in  value  to  the  extent  of  one  shilliug  and  twopence  per 
ounce,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  nitrate  is  but  sixpence  per 
ounce.  Clearly  the  manufacturers  are  making  a  much  larger  profit 
now  than  they  formerly  did. 


Correspondents  frequently  complain  that  the  return  made  by 
refiners  for  residues,  is  far  below  what  it  used  to  be  in  years  gone  by. 
Consequently  the  refiner  is  too  often  suspected  of  not  making  a  fair 
return,  or,  that  he  has  not  been  careful  enough  in  conducting  the 
reducing  operations.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that 
there  is  ample  reason  why  the  wastes  yield  so  much  less  in  value  now 
than  they  did  at  one  time.  At  one  period,  the  paper  used  to  he  sensitised 
in  a  bath  containing  from  sixty  to  eighty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  and  frequently  more.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  employ  baths  of  but  half  this  strength,  and  sometimes  even 
less.  The  weight  of  the  paper  itself  has  undergone  no  change,  conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  cuttings  are  burnt,  the  ash  cannot  contain  more 
than  half  the  silver  it  used  to-do.  Added  to  this  the  value  of  the 
metal  itself  has  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
These  circumstances  combined  will  fully  account  for  many  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  sums  received  for  residues  now  and 
formerly. 


Those  who  intend  exhibiting  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  should  lose  no  time  in  getting 
their  pictures  ready.  The  twenty-fourth  inst.  is  the  last  day  upon  which 
they  will  be  received — so  it  is  said.  Each  yearo  last  day  has  always  been 
mentioned,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  we  strongly  suspect  that  many 
frames  have  always  been  admitted  after  the  date.  With  all  exhibi¬ 
tions  there  appears  to  be  an  inclination  to  defer  the  sending  in  till  the 
last  possible  moment.  If  a  rule  were  made,  and  rigidly  adhered  to, 
that  exhibits  sent  in  after  time  would  be  disqualified  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  medals,  we  imagine  greater  punctuality  would  be  secured. 


From  an  official  report  we  learn  that  the  French  Government,  durino- 
the  last  fourteen  years,  has  expended  a  sum  averaging  nine  hundred 

thousand  francs  a  year  on  works  of  art— paintings  and  sculptures _ by 

living  artists  alone.  “They  manage  such  things  much  better  in 
France,”  so  it  is  said  ;  but  we  fear  many  non-art-appreciating  British 
tax-payers  would  murmur  at  a  similar  expenditure  for  works  by  living 
artists,  judging  from  the  outcry  which  was  raised  when  a  couple  of 
examples  by  old  masters  were  recently  purchased. 


One  for  luck,  remarked  a  friend  with  whom  we  were  out  the  other 
day,  as  he.  gave  the  dark  slide  a  vigorous  blow  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  pre^  iously  to  placing  it  in  the  camera.  An  explanation  followed 
winch  may  be  worth' mentioning.  It  was  this:  It  is  seldom  that 
plates  fit  accurately  in  the  rabbet  of  the  slide;  they  are,  therefore, 
often  held  in  position  simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring.  With 
the  shaking  received  in  carrying,  the  plates,  if  the  springs  be  weak, 


find  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  rabbet.  Then,  when  the  slide  is 
reversed  for  the  second  exposure,  the  plates  are  held  up  by  tin-  pr»  -ure 
of  the  springs  alone.  When  thus  secured,  they  sometime  slip  down 
during  the  exposure,  thereby  causing  the  image  to  be  blurn  d  or 
doubled.  This  doubling,  no  doubt,  is  frequently  attributed  to  other 
than  the  real  cause — such  as  vibration  of  the  stand,  oscillation  arising 
from  the  moving  parts  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  &c.  It  will  now 
be  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  tangible  reason  why  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  give  the  dark  slide  a  smart  jerk  “  for  luck  ’’  prior  to 
placing  it  in  the  camera,  particularly  if  the  plates  be  thin  and  the 
springs  feeble. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  amongst  photographers  that  the 
specially  prepared  linseed-oil — obtained  by  boiling  the  oil,  then  setting 
ir  on  fire,  and  afterwards  adding  litharge,  &c. — recently  recommended 
by  Mr.  G.  IT.  E.  Sutton,  for  rendering  paper  prints  translucent,  is  the 
ordinary  oil  employed  by  copper-plate  printers  in  compounding  their 
ink.  Being  an  article  of  commerce,  it  will  be  much  better  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  give  the  oil  a  trial,  to  purchase  it  ready  for  use  than 
to  attempt  the  messy  and  somewhat  risky  operation  of  preparing  it 
themselves.  It  may  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  printing  materials 
under  the  name  of  “  burnt  oil.”  It  is  of  three  different  consistencies, 
“  thin,”  “  middle,”  and  “  strong.”  The  price  is  about  seven  shillings 
per  gallon. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
paper,  a  correspondent  suggests  that  a  want  of  sharpness,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  that  existing  in  the  negative,  which  is  frequently  met 
with,  may  arise  from  the  paper  being  placed  on  the  negative  when 
it  is  in  an  exceptionally  dry  condition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pads  of  the  printing  frame  are  not  equally  devoid  of  moisture,  hence 
the  paper  is  caused  to  expand  during  the  printing.  This  may  bo 
correct,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  pads,  or  backs  of  the  print¬ 
ing  frames,  contain  ever  so  slight  a  degree  of  moisture,  the  paper  will 
certainly  absorb  some  of  it,  and,  consequently,  expand  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  sharpness  of  the  resulting  print. 
If  the  pads  be  really  damp,  the  paper,  it  is  well  known,  will  wrinkle 
up,  however  strong  the  springs  of  the  pressure  frame  may  be.  A  fact 
too  frequently  overlooked  by  printers  is,  that  the  paper  and  the  pads 
of  the  frames  should  always  be  in  a  corresponding  hygroscopic  con¬ 
dition  in  order  to  maintain  absolute  contact  with  all  portions  of  the 
negatives  during  the  time  it  is  printing. 

- - 

ACTINIC  LIGHT  AND  VENETIAN  EXPERIENCES. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  is,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  our  own  country,  of  infinite  superior  value,  and  that  the  tourist 
photographer  in  his  rambles  to  the  Sunny  South  need  not  trouble  him¬ 
self  about  procuring  extra  sensitive  plates,  say  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  on  the  sensitometer,  as  merely  the  minimum  of  an  exposure  upon 
plates  of  ordinary  sensitiveness,  averaging  about  fourteen  to  fifteen  on 
the  sensitometer,  will  suffice  to  produce  a  fully-exposed  picture.  Many 
times  have  I  wished  there  had  been  truth  in  this  statement,  and  at  last 
I  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fallacy  pure  and  simple.  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  the  light  abroad  at  any  given  season  or  days  is 
never  better  than  in  England ;  but  that  taking  the  summer  average 
value  of  actinic  power  of  light  in  Italy,  I  doubt  if  it  is  in  any  way 
superior  to  that  we  get  in  England,  even  including  the  suburbs  of  the 
Metropolis  itself.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  made 
three  trips  with  a  camera  as  my  sole  companion  to  that  proverbial  land 
of  sunshine— Italy ;  twice  in  the  autumn  and  the  third  time  last  May 
and  June. 

Previous  experience  had  already  taught  me  that  the  more  rapid  the 
plate  the  more  likely  I  should  be  to  secure  success  in  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  instantaneous  views.  At  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
sufficiency  of  plates  of  the  desired  sensitiveness,  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  on  the  sensitometer,  for  my  Italian  campaign.  These  plates  I 
tested  well  in  March  and  April  in  Hampstead ;  and  many  times,  even 
with  indifferent  and  unfavourable  subjects,  lighted  with  a  fair  amount 
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of  sunshine  and  cloud,  I  have  frequently  secured  fully-exposed  pictures 
in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  using  a  whole  plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
and  the  smallest  stop.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  “  did  ”  the  Thames 
from  Oxford  by  boat;  It  was  in  June,  but  the  weather  was  neverthe¬ 
less  as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  yet  whenever  sunny  we  used  to  get  per- 
fectty-exposed  pictures  in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  using  a  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  and  the  smallest  stop,  ip  fact  we  dared  not  give  more,  as  we  had 
anything  but  gentle  zephyrs  to  contend  with.  The  plates  we  had 
registered  twenty-four  on  the  sensitometer. 

One  of  my  first  shots  in  Italy  last  May  was  the  Ponte  di  Rialto,  at 
Venice.  This  is,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  a  well  lighted  subject,  more 
especially  so  at  three  p.m.,  when  the  sun  shines  full  and  brilliantly  upon 
it.  I  chose  the  best  time,  and  the  day  was  as  usual  cloudless.  I  used  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  No.  4  stop,  and  gave  one-tenth  of  a  second  expo¬ 
sure,  considering  that  fully  sufficient.  On  developing  in  the  evening, 
with  much  forcing,  I  managed  to  get  a  ghostly  image  of  the  Bridge, 
quite  useless,  however,  for  printing.  It  seemed  difficult  to  understand 
how  with  a  clear  sky,  and  dazzling  sunshine,  the  light  could  be  so  in¬ 
different.  On  the  following  day  I  took  the  precaution  to  expose 
considerably  more,  hut  even  then  they  all  suffered  from-  under¬ 
exposure,  and  of  the  fifty  odd  plates  I  took  with  me,  certainly 
not  half  a  dozen  were  nearly  sufficiently  exposed.  In  fact  my  trip, 
as  far  as  photographic  results  were  concerned,  was  a  complete 
failure.  I  left  Venice  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust  at  my'  own 
want  of  success,  though  considerably  lighter  as  far  as  weight  of 
glass  was  concerned. 

One  view,  however,  that  of  the  arsenal,  I  remember  I  exposed 
correctly — csposidone  giusta,  as  my  Italian  friend,  who  helped  to 
develope  it,  remarked.  It  was  taken  at  eleven  a.m.,  the  best  time,  and 
the  light  I  considered  fairly  good.  I  intended  to  give  a  quarter  of  a 
second  with  the  No.  8  stop.  By  accident  I  forgot  the  stop;  hut  on 
developing  I  just  managed  to  get  a  perfectly  exposed  picture,  though 
of  no  value  owing  to  want  of  sharpness  ;  and  that  on  a  plate  showing 
twenty-two  on  the  sensitometer. 

Of  the  different  localities  in  Venice,  where  the  tourist  photographer 
may  ramble  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  none,  perhaps,  will  have  a 
greater  fascination  for  the  art-lover  than  the  Pesclieria,  which  is  the 
fish-market  of  Venice.  About  here  some  of  the  most  interesting 
views  of  Venetian  life  may  be  taken,  and  models  can  be  bad  in  plenty 
of  all  “  shades  and  sizes.”  About  that  neighbourhood  I  fired  off  on 
different  days  nearly  two  dozen  plates.  It  was  interesting  and,  to 
some  extent,  novel  work.  I  used  to  select  my  models  and  pose  them, 
by  which  time  I  should  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  about  forty 
Italians  of  the  Billingsgate  genus,  though  without  the  Billingsgate 
vulgarity,  and  so  obliging  that,  though  alone,  I  had  only  to  express 
a  wish,  which  would  be,  in  most  cases,  promptly  obeyed.  Of  my 
nearly  two  dozen  exposures  I  secured  about  three  pictures  fairly 
exposed,  the  rest,  in  nearly  all  cases,  being  spoilt  by  under-exposure 
and  in  several  cases  absurdly  so. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  my  previous  trips  with  camera 
were  made  in  autumn — -in  September,  when  the  light  is  usually 
far  superior  as  regards  actinic  power  to  what  it  is  in  June,  and 
in  neither  autumn  trip  had  I  any  particular  cause  of  complaint  from 
under-exposure,  though  using  plates  only  seventeen  to  eighteen  on 
the  sensitometer. 

On  mentioning  to  a  Venetian  professional  photographer  my 
surprise  at  the  feeble  actinic  power  of  the  light,  he  told  me  that 
later  on  in  the  autumn  would  be  the  time  when  the  light  would 
improve,  and  that  that  was  the  season  when  they  did  their  best 
work. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  prefer  a  slow-  plate  for  outdoor  work. 
To  me  it  always  seems  a  fight  against  time,  the  calculation  being  as 
close  as  possible  for  the  minimum  time  to  take  a  picture  under  its  best 
conditions  as  regards  time  of  day,  light,  and  diaphrams.  To  my  mind 
every  view  should  he  stopped  down  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  limit  being  time  of  exposure  and  sensitiveness  of  plate.  The 
latter  condition  effectually  prevented  me  always  using  the  smallest 
stops  last  May,  and  even  with  the  No.  2  stop  I  frequently  under¬ 
exposed.  Next  time  I  take  a  trip  down  South  I  intend  to  take 
plates  of  not  less  than  fully  twenty-five  on  the  sensitometer,  aud 
I  certainly  shall  not  start  until  after  August. 

J.  J.  Ac  worth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


THE  LATE  WALTER  BENTLEY  WOODBURY. 

Dpiath  has  removed  from  the  ranks  of  Photography  one  of  her  mcst 
notable  men.  Our  readers  will  learn  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  died  under  painful  circumstances  on  Saturday 
last.  As  is  well  known,  he  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  many 
months  past,  hut  had  recently  been  so  much  better  that  lie  was  able 
to  attend  to  business  to  some  extent. 

.On  Friday  last,  with  his  two  youngest  children  he  went  to  Margate, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  town  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and 
having  secured  lodgings,  partook  of  tea,  and  with  his  children  retired 
to  bed  about  eight  o’clock,  being  fatigued  with  the  journey.  For  some 
time  past  the  deceased  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
opiates  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took 
his  usual  dose,  telling  the  children  he  “was  very  tired  and  wanted  a 
good  sleep,  and  that  if  they  did  not  make  a  noise  and  wake  him  too 
early  in  the  morning  he  would  take  them  for  a  donkey  ride.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  children  next  morning  went  quietly  out,  and  on  returning  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  found  him  still  in  bed,  and  could  not 
awake  him.  Upon  calling  the  landlady  he  was  found  to  be  dead. 

At  the  Inquest  which  was  held  on  Monday,  witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  the  facts,  and  also  to  show  that  deceased  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  laudanum,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
contemplated  suicide.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  temperament  and  in  liis  weak  state 
of  health,  a  dose  of  the  drug  which  would  do  him  no  harm  at  home 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  and  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  prove 
fatal.  In  the  end  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  deceased 
died  from  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  self-administered,  but  whether 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  tkei’e  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove. 

Llreat  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  family,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  photographers  will  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  has 
done  so  much  for  them,  by  attending  the  funeral,  which  is  to  take 
place  to-morrow  (Saturday).  The  arrangements  are,  to  meet  at 
London  Bridge  Station  at  two  o’clock,  or  at  three  o'clock  at  Abney 
Park  Cemetery,  where  the  remains  will  he  laid  to  rest  in  close 
proximity  with  so  many  other  illustrious  friends  of  photography. 

We  shall  Qext  week  give  an  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  life. 
- - — — - 

FIVE  DAYS  IN  ICELAND. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  time  for  an 
average  photographer  to  prepare  for  a  voj-age  to,  and  a  short  resi¬ 
dence  in,  a  country  so  distant  and  so  little  understood  as  Iceland ;  but 
I  know  that  on  the  evening  of  August  13th,  I  got  a  letter  from  mv 
friend  Mr.  Locke  Macdona,  suggesting  that  I  should  join  him,  his 
brother,  and  his  nephew,  in  a  short  trip  to  that  island,  sailing  from 
Granton  early  on  the  15th  ;  and  I  know  that  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Edinburgh  with  my  camera  and  several 
dozens  of  plates  in  a  box.  Previous  to  my  start,  I  had  no  time  to 
read  up  the  accounts  of  the  island,  aud  I  left  home  labouring  under 
the  delusion  that  Iceland  was  a  carriole  country,  and  that  ouiTocomo- 
tion  would  all  be  performed  in  vehicles  of  some  kind  or  other,  but 
certainly  in  wheeled  carriages.  The  result  of  this  misapprehension  on 
my  part  was,  that  I  started  about  as  fully  and  as  appropriately 
accoutred,  as  had  I  set  out  for  Court  in  a  pair  of  hoots  and  a  “  pince- 
nez.”  This  remark  applies  as  correctly  to  my  photographic  as  to  im¬ 
personal  kit,  for  I  took  my  plates  chiefly  in  a  changing  box  holding 
eighteen  plates,  the  same  box  as  had  served  me  so  well  during  my 
“  Round  the  World  Tour,”  where  I  almost  always  travelled  in 
carriages  of  one  land  or  another.  On  my  arrival  in  Iceland,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  I  was  very  soon  made  painfully  conscious  of  my 
mistake.  Plates  in  slides  are  not  very  safely  carried  in  a  box  on  a  pony's 
back,  but  plates  loose  in  a  changing  box  would  simply  be  ground 
into  powder,  especially  if  the  pony  should  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  many  ponies  I  saw  carrying  boxes,  whose  great  delight  was  to  lie 
down  on  the  top  of  their  burden,  and  kick  their  bee’s  violently  in  the 
the  aii’,  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  slight  variety  upon  their  usual  routine, 
partly  with  a  view  of  showing  their  entire  independence  in  a  thoroughly 
“  free  ”  country  like  Iceland.  But  1  have  already  far  outrun  my  record, 
and  must  “hark  back”  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  arrived  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  and  met  the  Messrs.  Macdona  at  ten  the  same  evening. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  firm  of  British  ship  agents  who  are  in 
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constant  and  direct  communication  -with  Iceland,  their  name  being 
Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Slimon,  of  Leith,  and  it  was  in  their  steamship  the 
Camoens,  that  about  thirty  of  us  sailed  northwards  on  the  loth  of 
August.  The  Camoens  is  a  strongly  built  and  comfortable  screw 
steamer  of  about  1260  tons,  not  perhaps  in  the  highest  style  of 
elegance  or  luxury,  but  with  every  necessary  comfort,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention  to  aesthetics,  the  saloon  being  airy  and 
pleasantly  decorated  with  white  marble  panelling  picked  out  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  some  pretty  colour-drawings.  Were  there 
only  a  couple  of  baths  on  board,  there  would  be  little  left  to  desire. 
Captain  Robertson,  who  has  served  for  some  time  in  this  trade,  made 
himself  and  his  ship  thoroughly  agreeable  to  his  passengers,  and  on 
both  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  the  ship  behaved  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner.  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  any  of  the  worn  out 
jokes  about  the  effects  of  the  sea  on  the  nerves  and  interior  economy 
of  the  passengers,  but  shall  simply  say  we  had  a  fine  passage  of  four 
days  and  eighteen  hours  to  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  arriving 
there  at  ten  am.  on  Thursday,  the  20th  August. 

During  our  passage  I  had  at  various  times  seen  camera  stands 
peeping  out  of  rag-bundles,  and  on  taking  a  census,  I  found  that  there 
were  on  board  at  least  four  cameras  as  follows : — A  whole-plate  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Manchester,  the  property  of  Mr.  Locke  Macdona  ;  a 
quarter-plate  by  the  same  maker,  the  property  of  Mr.  Egerton 
Macdona,  an  alumnus  of  Eton  College ;  a  half-plate  camera  by  Mr. 
Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  Mr.  Younger,  the  youncjest  of 
three  brothers  on  board;  and  my  own  dear  old  friend  x  5|,  made 
by  Mr.  Hare,  of  Calthorpe  Street.  As  we  passed  Duncansby  Head, 
and  the  remarkable  rock  formations  of  the  country  near  John  o’  Groat’s 
house,  I  let  fly  a  couple  of  plates,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that 
the  results,  though  technically  good  enough,  are  by  no  means  striking 
or  effective  in  character. 

Iceland,  though  at  present  very  little  visited  by  tourists,  is  rapidly 
coming  more  and  more  into  notice.  The  Icelanders  appear  to  me  to 
have  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  their  own  antiquity  and  their  own  merits 
in  general.  They  claim,  and,  I  believe,  not  without  reason,  that  it 
was  from  Icelandic  MSS.  that  Columbus  first  got  his  idea  of  going  in 
search  of  a  new  continent,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that*in  our  part  of 
North  America  are  still  to  be  found  distinct  evidences  of  the  visit 
of  Norsemen  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  that  of  Columbus,  and  if 
IS  orsemen  did  land  in  America  it  is  tolerably  certain  they  would  come 
from  Iceland.  For  generations  the  people  of  Iceland  were  completely 
under  the  thrall  of  Denmark,  and  could  h ar dly  call  their  island  their 
own,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  certain  Mr.  Sigurrson  so  stirred  up  the 
people  that  they  appear  to  have  claimed  and  obtained  from  the  Danish 
Court  liberties,  privileges  and  concessions  previously  denied  to  the 
islanders,  and  from  the  date  of  these  concessions  the  island  appears  to 
have  gained,  by  strides  both  rapid  and  sure,  in  both  civilisation  and 
prosperity.  No  doubt  the  annual  influx  of  tourists,  which  can  only  be 
said  to  have  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  has  also  had  a  great  share  in 
the  work  of  the  amelioration  of  affairs  in  Iceland,  but,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  a  state  of  almost  abject 
poverty ;  every  institution  requires  enlargement  or  amendment,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  wants  reorganization  before  any 
really  permanent  or  substantial  progress  can  be  hoped  for.  That  a 
vast  amount  of  improvement  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  that 
the  people  have  risen  from  almost  barbarism  to  an  idea  at  least  of 
civilisation,  is  due  in  my  opinion  chiefly  to  the  character  of  the  natives 
of  the  island  themselves.  They  appear  to  me  shrewd  but  phlegmatic, 
easy-going  but  firm,  accustomed  to  privation,  but  little  likely 
to  fall  into  extravagance,  honest,  but  not  averse  to  “  pushing  ” 
whatever  trade  or  occupation  they  may  take  in  hand.  Their  honesty 
is  most  remarkable,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  islanders  are  the 
first  to  acknowledge  it.  A  gentleman  on  one  occasion  lost  a  diamond 
ring  in  the  desert  of  lava  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ileckla,  and 
the  ring  found  its  way  in  process  of  time  to  a  shop  in  Reykjavik, 
whenco  it  was  duly  returned  to  its  grateful,  but  no  doubt  astonished, 
owner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  are  not  slow  to  make  the  most 
of  tourists  who  visit  the  island.  Every  description  of  ware  is  brought 
for  purchase  :  silver  ornaments,  chiefly  buckles  for  a  garment  worn  by 
the  native  ladies,  sealskin  shoes,  foxskins,  dead  and  living  birds,  such 
as  hawks  and  ravens,  dogs,  cats,  rugs,  Icelandic  cloth,  and  antiquities 
of  every  kind.  These  antique  ornaments  cropped  up  so  very  plentifully 


that  I  could  not  but  suspect  they  must  have  been  manufactured  for 
unsuspecting  tourists,  and  if  all  the  buckles  I  saw  were  really  antique 
there  must  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  a  marked  plethora  of 
buckles  in  Iceland.  I  only  hope  these  “  Uuclrfes  ”  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  “  History  of  Civilisation.” 

I  am,  however,  digressing  perhaps  too  much,  and  entering  into 
matters  not  wholly  appropriate  to  these  pages,  so  I  shall  now  return 
to  what  I  have  more  directly  in  hand,  the  photographic  aspect  of  our 
trip. 

On  landing  at  Reykjavik,  the  largest  town  in  Iceland,  the  scat  of 
government,  and  the  chief  resort  of  tourists,  as  well  as  their  usual  head¬ 
quarters,  I  was  certainly  astonished  at  the  humbleness  of  the  town. 
The  houses  are,  so  far  as  I  saw,  all  built  of  wood,  and  small,  the 
public  buildings  alone,  and  only  a  few  of  them,  boasting  of  stone  walls. 
The  House  of  Parliament  is  a  square  edifice  with  more  of  solidity 
than  beauty,  and  the  Cathedral  standing  next  to  it  is  simply  atrociously 
ugly.  I  could  not  discern  of  what  material  it  is  built,  as  it  is  all 
covered  with  yellow  paint  or  wash.  Sewage  arrangements  in  the 
street  are  almost  totally  neglected.  In  front  of  the  largest  hotel  in 
Reykjavik  runs  or  crawls  a  noisome  open  drain,  whose  effluvium  is 
enough  to  generate  any  amount  of  typhoid  fevers.  There  are,  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  Reykjavik  some  men  who  wish  to  see  this  and  other  evils 
rectified,  but  they  are  looked  upon  as  altogether  too  advanced  in 
opinion,  and  as  desiring  to  introduce  unnecessary  innovations.  Of 
this  number  of  “  advanced  ”  men  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
years  in  England,  now  the  proprietor  of  a  flourishing  general  store  in 
Reykjavik,  and  one  of  our  passengers  from  Granton  to  Iceland.  This 
gentleman’s  name  is  Thorlakur  Johnson,  and,  as  his  first  name  means, 
Anglic<i,“  Thor’s  Thunderbolt,”  he  went  always  on  board  by  the  name 
of  “  Viscount  Thunderbolt,”  while  a  very  taciturn  friend  of  his  was 
called  “  Viscount  Chatterbox.”  This  gentleman,  “  The  Thunderbolt,” 
is  nephew  of  the  patriot  Sigurrson,  already  mentioned,  and  doubt  less 
aiui3  at  following  in  his  uncle’s  footsteps,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  were  Mr.  Johnson’s  experiences  of  England  brought  to  bear  upon 
affairs  in  Iceland  much  good  might  be  done,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
first  thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the  drainage. 

On  first  landing  in  Reykjavik,  our  party  broke  into  a  general  i 
stampede  in  search  of  hotel  quarters ;  and  in  the  scurry  I  got  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  who  were  more  particularly  of  my  own  party — the 
three  Messrs.  Macdona.  I  got  to  the  largest  hotel,  the  “  Island,”  the  1 
gentlemen  aforesaid  settling  down  in  the  “Reykjavik.”  I  was  not 
over-fortunate  in  my  bedroom,  for  I  was  put  in  a  room  surrounded  I 
by  bars  and  drinking-places  of  the  poorer  sort ;  nor  was  my  bed  of 
the  most  comfortable  kind.  It  consisted  of  only  a  “  duvet,”  composed  ; 
of  eider  down,  and  so  constructed  that  it  either  came  in  a  bump  over 
my  face  and  left  my  feet  uncovered,  or  else  oppressed  my  feet  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  my  shoulders.  “  And  still  I  was  not  happy.”  The 
Island  Hotel,  however,  was  on  the  whole  very  comfortable  :  if  the 
breakfasts  were  apt  to  consist  of  cold  brawn  and  raw  smoked  ham,  the 
dinners  were  not  at  all  bad.  The  day  of  our  arrival  a  party  of  our 
travellers,  bent  on  commencing  their  sight-seeing  at  once,  started  on 
ponies  for  a  ride  into  the  country  ;  but  having  other  matters  to  attend 
to,  I  did  not  accompany  them.  As  Mr.  Locke  Macdona  has  promised 
to  take  up  my  tale  where  I  leave  it  off,  I  shall  trust  to  him  to  give 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  all  needful  particulars  of  what  he  saw. 

In  Iceland  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  road,  and  no  kind 
of  wheeled  vehicle  so  far  as  I  saw ;  nor  is  there  any  horse  in  the 
island,  but  all  locomotion  and  carriage  of  goods  is  done  by  ponies,  i 
The  Iceland  pony  is  distinctly  the  feature  of  the  country ;  it  is  the 
most  useful  article  in  the  country,  and,  I  believe,  the  chief  export  i 
from  the  country.  The  ponies  are  not  what  at  home  would  be  called  ;  j 
handsome  ponies,  for  they  have,  as  a  rule  almost  without  exception,  : 
plain  heads  and  bad  quarters,  but  for  work  they  are  wonderful 
animals.  These  ponies  are  scantily  and  roughly  fed,  never  groomed — 
or  “hardly  ever,” — run  out  all  the  year  round,  are  only  about  thirteen  or 
thirteen  and  a-half  hands  high,  yet  can  stand  an  astonishing  amount  of  i 
work  without  being  “  sick  or  sorry.”  An  old  white  pony  carried  me 
and  a  heavy  saddle  thirty-five  miles  one  day  at  a  rapid  pace,  over  a 
frightfully  rough  country,  with  only  one  short  rest,  and  did  not  appear  I 
the  least  bit  tired  ;  and  I  saw  other  ponies  carrying  fifteen-stone  riders 
with  similar  ease,  though  not  quite  such  long  distances.  They  are  all 
colours— black,  bay,  white,  cream,  piebald,  skewbald,  &c. ;  but  the  1 
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best  and  most  characteristic  colour  is  the  cream  colour,  specially  with 
a  dark  mark  along  the  croup. 

I  have  not  often  seen  a  funnier  sight  than  our  start  for  the 
Geysers,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Reykjavik.  A  party  of 
twelve,  with  six  guides  and  the  necessary  commissariat,  proposed 
to  visit  the  Geysers,  a  distance  of  something  like  one  hundred 
miles  allowing  for  interesting  digressions.  The  Geyser  party  alone 
had  forty-four  ponies ;  all  Ages,  all  colours,  all  religious  persuasions, 
but,  I  think,  all  one  sex — the  male.  Each  rider  had  two  ponies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ponies  carried  on  their  backs  wooden 
boxes  containing  tinned  meats,  bread,  butter,  rugs,  cameras,  and  a 
little  of  almost  everything  under  the  sun.  Beside  the  Geyser  party, 
there  were  several  other  riders  who  started  with  us,  meaning  to  act  as 
a  “  convoy  ”  for  a  certain  distance ;  among  these  was  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  mounted  on  a  strong,  fast  pony,  and  armed  with  a  long  whip, 
with  which  he  “  woke  up  ”  such  of  the  ponies  as  seemed  to  require  his 
ministrations.  If  the  ponies  were  a  miscellaneous  lot,  their  riders 
were  no  less  motley  and  mixed  ;  and  the  accoutrements  of  the  bipeds 
were  no  less  incongruous  in  some  cases  than  the  qualities  of  the 
ponies.  Away  in  the  front  I  remember  seeing  the  senior  Macdona  on 
a  really  good  poi^q  his  Icelandic  grey  hat  well  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  a  long  hunting  whip  flourished  vehemently  in  the  ais.  A 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  close  shaven,  with  clerical  coat  and  white 
choker,  the  ear-flaps  of  a  nautical  cap  well  down  over  his  face  and 
neck,  urged  his  pony’s  mad  career  with  a  swollen  umbrella  a  la 
Sairey  Gamp.  A  gentleman  who  had  never  ridden  before  swaying 
and  bumping  with  uneven  rhythm  on  his  pony  ;  but  gallantly  dressed 
in  iC  antigripelos  ”  and  a  Tam  o’  Shanter.  An  American  clergyman  of 
fifteen  stone  topped  by  a  Tam  o’  Shanter  standing  well  up  on  his 
head,  and  clad,  as  to  the  nether  limbs,  in  a  ludicrous  pair  of  white 
canvas  trousers  and  strong  rubber  goloshes.  Nor,  indeed,  was  my 
own  “  get-up  ”  all  that  could  be  desired,  for  my  feet  were  cased  in 
lawn-tennis  shoes  and  my  body  in  a  brown  dust-coat  that  had  once 
graced  “  the  Park.”  We  represented  almost  every  class  to  be  found 
in  civilised  life  —  lawyers,  teachers,  surveyors,  literary  men,  “  globe¬ 
trotters  ”  like  myself — by  practice  if  not  profession,  schoolboys,  and  a 
very  strong  infusion  of  spiritual  masters,  for  of  the  twelve  “  starters  ” 
in  this  race  no  fewer  than  five  were  parsons  of  some  kind  or  other. 

I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  “  road  ”  over  which  we 
passed.  For  miles  I  could  discern  not  even  a  track,  and  where  a  track 
was  visible  it  led  simply  through  vast  plains  of  tufa,  rocks  of  pumice, 
which  threatened  to  pull  us  off  our  ponies  did  we  not  take  care  to  lift 
our  feet.  How  the  ponies  picked  their  paths  and  kept  their  feet  on 
the  slippery  rocks  and  through  the  deep  ruts  I  cannot  comprehend. 
Then  we  crossed  lots  of  streams  ;  in  one  of  these,  forgetting  to  raise  my 
feet,  I  got  my  lawn-tennis  shoes  full  of  water.  The  scenery  we  saw 
on  this  ride  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me  at  least.  The  mountain  out¬ 
lines  of  Iceland  surpass  in  grandeur  and  ruggedness  anything  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  In  fact,  so  striking  are  these  outlines  that  one 
gets  quite  confused,  and  in  seeing  one  range  of  mountains  one  seems  to 
see  all.  So  muich  was  this  the  case  with  me  that  I  cannot  now 
remember  any  one  particular  view ;  I  simply  carry  about  with  me  a 
sensation  of  immensity  and  grandeur.  The  cloud  effects  far  surpass 
anything  I  ever  saw  before,  and  were  I  asked  what  I  considered  the 
great  characteristic  of  Icelandic  scenery  I  should  certainly  say  “  The 
Clouds.”  Although  the  weather  was  bright  all  the  time  we  were  in 
the  island  I  never  saw  the  whole  landscape  lighted  by  the  sun  at  the 
same  time ;  the  sun  was  constantly  peeping  out  at  some  small  rift  in 
the  clouds  and  casting'  a  streak  of  light  more  or  less  broad  on  some 
portion  only  of  the  view.  The  heavy  mist,  too,  was  always  capping 
some  lofty  peak,  or  stealing  down  some  rugged  valley,  and  I  saw  a 
mountain  for  hours  enveloped  in  what  I  can  only  compare  to  a  dense 
uneven  covering  of  cotton  wool.  But  artistically  and  photographically 
speaking,  Icelandic  scenery  presents  great  difficulties  to  picture  makers. 
Anything  like  a  foreground  is  never  found,  and  can  only  be  made  by 
the  introduction  of  living  figures,  for  there  is  nothing  of  a  portable 
nature  nor  any  tree  to  be  found.  The  whole  Island  is  volcanic,  and  of 
so  recent  a  date,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  where  plants  might 
grow,  Ihe  tallest  tree  in  the  island  reaching  only  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet.  There  are  also  very  few  flowers  to  be  seen,  and  heather  is  not, 
I  believe,  to  be  found.  The  only  birds  I  saw  were  like  golden  plovers 
and  a  few  large  ravens,  but  I  heard  of  grouse  being  shot  by  some  of 


our  party.  In  fact  Iceland  is  about  as  barren  of  fauna  and  fora  as 
any  place  in  the  world. 

Aftei  we  had  ridden  about  thirty-five  miles  in  six  hours  over  a  road 
such  as  I  have  described,  and  with  only  a  short  rest  for  lunch,  we  came 
upon  a  very  remarkable  sight.  We  had  for  some  time  been  journeying 
in  sight  of  the  large  lake  of  hhingvalla,  lying  embosomed  among  vast 
mountains  and  shining  clear  through  the  mist,  when  suddenly  we 
found  ourselves  at  one  end  of  an  immense  rift  in  the  earth.  This  rift 
had  on  our  left  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  rock,  and  here  and  there 
near  this  wall  of  rock  stood  great  columns  of  rock  isolated  from  the 
main  wall  and  capped  in  many  cases  by  boulders  of  rock  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  columns,  the  wonder  being  how  they  got  there  and 
how  they  can  remain  where  they  are.  The  booming  of  a  waterfall  also 
struck  our  ears,  while  our  eyes  searched  in  vain  for  a  pathway  to  lead 
us  down  this  grim  ravine.  We  knew  we  must  get  down  somehow, 
for  not  half  a  mile  to  our  right  we  saw  the  little  church  and  parsonage 
of  Thing vellir,  where  we  were  to  find  quarters  for  the  night,  and  our 
only  road  was  evidently  down  the  ravine.  The  guide-in-chief,  whom 
we  called  “  Giessler,”  as  the  nearest  approach  to  his  real  name,  soon 
showed  us  a  path,  and  most  of  us,  without  even  dismounting,  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  rift  and  thence  across  a  river  to  the  house  of  the 
priest  of  Thingvellir.  Here  I  must  leave  our  party  till  another  time, 
and  in  my  next  chapter  I  am  promised  Mr.  Macdona’s  help;  as  for 
certain  reasons  which  will  appear,  I  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  point 
which  I  have  now  reached.  Andrew  Pringle. 
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The  Galton  Composites  in  tiieir  Relation  to  the 
Determination  of  Identity. 

Recently,  in  your  columns,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of 
dealing  with  that  attendant  circumstance  of  composite  portraits  which 
gives  origin  to  their  medallion-like  appearance,  and  which,  as  I  set  my¬ 
self  to  show,  foreshadows  a  practical  method  of  effecting  personal 
identification.  I  now  solicit  permission  to  advert  to  that  other  and 
yet  more  eminent  peculiarity  by  which,  now  and  again,  the  comp  >-ite 
exemplars  are  characterised.  I  refer  to  the  unlooked-for  ascendancy 
achieved  by  a  single  member  of  the  series,  over  the  entire  composite, 
and  which  results  in  placing  in  comparative  abeyance  all  the  other 
contributories  of  the  group.  This  is  a  peculiar  and  unsolicited  mani¬ 
festation.  It  defeats  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  the  composite  ; 
for  the  resulting  embodiment,  instead  of  being  a  typical  photograph, 
may  be  rather  deemed  a  special  portrait. 

In  tracing  out  a  theory  of  causation  in  this  matter,  two  or  tlire  • 
a  priori  considerations  may  afford  the  required  clue. 

Give  me  leave,  then,  to  premise  that  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown 
in  detail,  that  there  will  be  at  least  twelve  definable  and  abiding 
particulars,  in  regard  to  which  the  component  members  of  the  gr<  nip 
may  vary  among  themselves;  and,  further,  that  the  presence, 
numerically,  of  c:  points  in  common  ”  will  also  greatly  differ  in  this 
and  that  individual  of  the  group.  Such  being  the  conditions,  let  it  bo 
assumed  that  twelve  distinct  exemplars  are  about  to  be  con>'  didated 
into  a  composite.  Here,  then,  it  will  follow,  that  whilst  one  member 
of  the  group  shall  have  afforded,  say,  seven  coincident  particular'  to 
the  approaching  domiuant,  another  has  contributed  but  three. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  final  result,  it  will  have  occasioned  all  tin* 
difference  in  the  world  that,  in  the  chance-medley  of  events,  the 
contributed  three  shall  have  accreted  to  the  dominant— not  by 
amalgamation  with  the  other  seven,  but  independently.  In  thus 
falling  upon  unoccupied  locations  of  the  dominant,  three  additional 
points  will  have  been  scored  in  its  favour,  and  a  total  of  ten  n  but.- 
out  of  twelve  will  have  been  conferred  upon  it.  True,  the  other  C"ii- 
tributories  will  operate  more  or  less  to  modify  this  triumph  ;  but 
that  event  will  happen  in  precise  conformity  with  the  preponderating 
direction  of  their  points  in  common. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  we  alight  at  once  upon  a 
principle  that  moves  in  the  proper  direction  for  our  purpose.  Let  me 
propound,  therefore,  the  production  of  a  composite  from  the>  follow¬ 
ing  components.  (1)  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  thirty  years  mile;  plus  (21, 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge ;  plus  (3),  the  Tichborne  Claimant;  plus  (4), 
Sir  Y.  Harcourt ;  plus  (5).  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  pi'esent  date:  plus  (0), 
Lord  Salisbury  ;  plus — well,  any  other  half-dozen  notabilities. 
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Now,  as  it  lias  been  already  experimentally  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  ante  and  Mr.  Gladstone  currente  are  still  in  all  material 
particulars  conformable,  it  follows  that  Mr.  G.  shall  accrete  to  him¬ 
self  a  larger  share  of  the  points  in  common  than  can  by  any  possibility 
be  negatived  by  the  total  contributions  of  his  compeers.  Mr. 
Gladstone  ante  being  but  the  virtual  duplicate  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
currente ,  the  Gladstonian  element  will  necessarily  exert  a  supreme 
control ;  and,  therefore,  the  inevitable  dominant  of  this  composite  shall 
prove  to  be  the  Right  Hon.  ^V .  E.  Gladstone  ! 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that,  however  protracted  may  he  the  period 
intervening  between  the  dates  of  their  production,  yet,  ii  any  two  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  given  group  be  those  of  the  same  person,  then  the  image 
of  that  person  shall  inevitably  emerge  and  stamp  its  character  and 
specialty  upon  the  whole  series. 

The  modus  operandi  of  utilizing  this  attribute  of  composite 
portraiture  to  the  function  of  determining  questions  of  personal 
identification  will  here  become  apparent.  But  not  to  multiply  too 
tediously  the  illustrative  exemplars  of  the  process,  let  me  at  once 
deal  with  this  following  “  modern  instance.” 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  portrait  A  is  the  unimpeached  photograph 
of  an  accredited  original,  who  disappeared  into  space  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  To  this  we  add  portrait  B — say,  Mr.  John  Bright; 
plus  C,  Lord  Coleridge ;  plus  D,  Sir  Charles  Rilke  ;  plus  E,  a  person¬ 
age  who  pushes  himself  persistently  to  the  front,  asserting  that  he  is 
the  true  and  original  A  ;  plus  F,  Mr.  Francis  Galton  of  the  l'  Compo¬ 
sites;”  plus  G,Mr.  Gladstone  ;  plus — if  you  please,  any  dozen  of  other 
personages.  “  Heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa  !  make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  ” 

Now,  of  these  portraits,  here  are,  therefore,  a  host  versus  two.  Tf 
then  it  shall  transpire,  as  the  veritable  outcome  of  this  crucial  and 
unprecedented  test,  that  there  has  come  to  the  front  an  unmistakeable 
dominant?  If  the  composite  is  unimpeacliedly  the  vraisemblance  of 
one  of  the  tested  two  ?  If  the  dominant  shall  be  undoubtedly  that  of 
the  pertinacious  stranger  ?  In  that  event,  what  is  the  unavoidable 
inference  ?  In  that  event,  what  shall  be  the  inevitable  verdict  of 
science  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  William  Mathews. 

- — - 

COLOURING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Those  who  attempt  to  colour  photographs  on  glass,  or  paint  magic- 
lantern  slides,  find  that  the  chief  difficulties  are  in  getting  the  colours 
transparent,  and  in  laying  them  on  evenly.  There  are  numbers  of 
artists,  both  professional  and  amateur,  who  have  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  of  art  to  produce  good  pictures  for  projection,  providing  that 
they  once  mastered  the  technicalities.  The  process  of  mixing  of  the 
colours  and  method  of  procedure  in  colouring  photographs  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain,  and  shall  commence  by  giving  a  list  of  the 
requisites: — A  sheet  of  -white  wTriting-paper,  a  glass  of  clean  cold 
water,  a  white  kid  glove,  a  plate-box  (photographic),  gum,  penknife, 
drawing-board  or  frame,  palettes  (one  each,  china  and  glass),  some 
black  tissue  paper  or  binding,  badger-brushes,  sable  brushes  (Nos. 
],  2,  3),  and  colours.  The  following  oil  colours  are  in  tubes: — 
burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber,  Prussian  blue,  and  mauve.  The  wrater 
colours  required  are :  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber,  Prussian  blue,  and 
gallstone.  The  water  colour  is  used  for  general  tones,  and  the  oil 
colour  for  detail. 

We  will  suppose  that  all  the  materials  are  placed  ready  to  hand, 
and  that  the  drawing-board  or  frame  has  been  carefully  dusted,  and 
the  table  and  room  are  also  free  from  that  enemy  to  cleanness — dust. 
Place  a  sheet  of  wdiite  Avriting-paper  before  you  and  fasten  it  to  the 
table  or  draAving-board  Avith  drawing-pins.  Be  sure  and  see  that 
brushes,  paints,  palettes,  &c.,  are  well  within  reach,  so  as  to  pre\Tent 
any  getting  up  and  doAvn  from  your  seat  and  causing  a  dust  to  settle 
on  the  photograph  and  colours,  and  so  spoil  the  picture.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this,  as  no  amount  of  attention  afterwards 
Avill  get  rid  of  grit  or  lumpiness  of  the  colours,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  not  only  must  the  painting  appear  even  to  the  eye,  but  it 
must  stand  being  enlarged  from  forty  to  one  hundred  times,  and  still 
be  satisfactory. 

Supposing  the  photograph  to  be  coloured  to  be  a  commercial  one, 
proceed  as  follows : — Take  off  or  turn  back  the  cover-glass  by  running 
the  point  of  a  sharp  penknife  along  the  edge,  and,  cutting  through 
the  binding-paper  on  three  sides,  take  great  care  not  to  cut  or  tear  the 
mat  (or  mask)  inside,  Dr  to  scratch  the  varnish  on  the  face  of  the 
photograph.  Remove  the  mat,  and  dust  the  photograph  Avith  the 
badger- brush  very  carefully  and  thoroughly.  We  will  suppose  you 


ha\re,  as  a  copy  before  you,  a  photograph  Avith  blue  sky  and  gi.  y 
clouds,  etc.,  and  you  Avish  to  repeat  that  on  the  <»m  under  in  utment. 

Mix  your  blue  water-colour  on  the  china  palette, rub  the  third  fioMfl 
gently  into  the  paint,  and  dab  Avith  it  that  part  of  the  sky  you  w  ish 
to  be' blue;  then  cover  the  finger  with  the  glove,  and  after  damping 
and  then  drying  it  breathe  very  gently  on  the  sky  of  tin*  photograph; 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  (with  the  covered  linger)  the  clouds 
as  nearly  like  the  copy  as  you  can  manage  to  get  them.  Wu  w  ill 
now  have  a  blue  sky  with  Avhite  clouds.  Next  mix  a  little  carmine 
(see  “  Hints  ”)  and  burnt  sienna  Avith  the  blue  (which  Avill  give  grey 
colouring  for  clouds),  and  dab  as  before,  but  with  a  fresh  part  of  the 
glove,  and,  of  course,  iu  the  space  occupied  by  the  Avhite  clouds, 
taking  care  not  to  go  quite  to  the  edge,  but  up  to  the  grey  half  way 
down  the  picture,  passing  oA'er  the  edge  of  mountains  and  distances. 
After  finishing  the  clouds  as  explained,  take  up  all  the  Avhite  lights 
you  see  in  the  copy  (such  as  buildings,  the  edges  of  clouds,  figures, 
&c.),  with  brush  No'.  1  (see  “  Hints”),  and  when  this  is  done  it  w  ill  ho 
readv  for  the 

Oil  Colour.— Put  a  little  out  of  each  tube  on  a  glaas  paletle,  add 
Canada  balsam  to  the  oil  colour  when  laying  it  on,  using  turps  spar¬ 
ingly  for  mixing.  Should  the  colour  run  you  will  know  it  is  too  thin, 
and  AA'ill  require  a  small  touch  of  Canada  balsam  to  thicken  it.  1  ract ice 
alone  can  teach  you  the  proper  quantities  of  Canada  balsam  and  tur¬ 
pentine.  When  putting  on  a  Avash  of  oil  colour  have  your  brush  well 
filled  with  colour,  as  the  painting  will  dry  and  become  pitchy  if  you 
pause  to  fill  the  brush  a  second  time. 

Useful  Hints. 

To  mix  and  prepare  Carmine  Water  Colour. 

Put  on  a  clean  white  palette  (china)  about  as  much  powdered  car¬ 
mine  as  Avould  easily  cover  a  threepenny  piece,  and  two  drops  of  am¬ 
monia.  Grind  the  carmine  up  Avith  the  palette-knife  until  nearly  dry, 
then  add  a  little  gum  and  one  drop  of  glycerine.  Grind  again  until 

nearly  dry,  then  spread  it  over  the  palette  and  let  it  dry  on.  Apply 

this  in  the  same  Avay  as  the  blue  and  burnt  sienna,  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained.  To  mix  and  prepare  carmine  oil  colour  put  about  the  same 
quantity  as  in  the  foregoing,  grinding  it  doAvn  Avith  ammonia.  V  hen 
nearly  dry  add  a  little  Canada  balsam— you  cannot  grind  this  too  much 

Mixing  and  blending  Oil  Colours. 

1.  — Gamboge,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  touch  of  sienna,  will  make  any 

shade  of  green  for  foreground  trees,  grass,  &c.,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  used.  . 

2.  — Prussian  blue,  mauve,  and  a  touch  of  gamboge,  mixed,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  distance,  trees,  and  mountains.  , 

3.  — Gamboge  does  not  require  Canada  balsam,  as  it  is  varnish  in 
itself. 

4.  — Ror  putting  in  a  sunset  sky  commence  with  burnt  sienna  (water 
colour),  then  AArork  a  little  carmine  into  it  and  finish  with  blue,  taking 
care  to  blend  the  colours  one  into  the  other  Avith  the  finger  or  kid. 

Practice  is  the  great  “  magician”  of  the  art  of  painting  of  transpar¬ 
encies,  and  as  the  summer  time  is  the  best  to  secure  brilliant  colours 
and  satisfactory  work,  the  atmosphere  being  freest  from  smoke  and 
impurities,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  here  giyen  (au(l  which 
describes  the  method  adopted  after  some  years  of  patient  study  and 
experience)  will  be  of  service  to  photographers,  to  enable  them  during 
their  leisure  hours  to  prepare  some  satisfactory  pictures  for  exhibition 
next  season  to  their  friends  or  the  profession.  At  the  request  of 
several  gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  H.  StewTard,  406,  Strand,  London,  has  had 
prepared  special  cases  of  colours,  materials,  and  brushes,  nothing  having 
been  found  ready  commercially  of  a  suitable  character  and  in  a  com¬ 
plete  form,  some  of  the  paint  having  to  be  specially  prepared  for  this 
particular  work.  _ G.  R.  Bakek. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GELATINE  PLATES  IN 
SEPARATE  SOLUTIONS. 

The  observation  of  M.  Audra  that  gelatine  plates  develope  ATery  xvell 
Avhen  immersed  in  pyrogallic  solution  in  the  first  instance  induced  me 
to  apply  a  similar  method  of  procedure  to  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer. 
To  this  end  I  placed  a  number  of  instantaneously-exposed  plates,  first 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.  Some  of  these  plates  had  been  previously 
soaked  in  Avater  in  order  to  soften  the  gelatine  film,,  others  Ax-ere 
placed  in  the  iron  solution  xvithout  this  preliminary  soaking;  the  time 
of  immersion  was  also  varied.  The  best  negatives  proved  to  be  those 
xvhich  had  been  immersed  for  one  and  a-half  minutes  in  water  and 
txvo  minutes  in  the  iron  solution.  In  the  oxalate  solution  the  negatives 
came  out  very  quickly,  absolutely  clear  in  the  shadoxvs,  and  gradually 
acquired  fulTprinting  intensity.  Over-exposed  plates  developed .very 
clear  by  this  method  when  the  solutions  were  employed  in  a  dilute 
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condition.  Three  plates  were  exposed  by  gaslight  under  a  negative 
for  periods  respectively  of  one,  five,  and  fifteen  seconds.  The  first 
plate  proved  to  have  received  the  correct  exposure,  the  second  plate, 
with  five  seconds,  fogged  all  over.  Both  solutions  (the  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate  and  the  oxalate)  were  now  diluted  ten-fold  with  water,  and  the 
plate  that  had  received  fifteen  seconds  exposure  was  immersed,  first  in 
water  for  a  minute  and  a-half,  then  in  the  diluted  iron  solution  for 
two  minutes,  rinsed  with  water  and  placed  in  the  dilute  oxalate  solu¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  was  leN  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  a  clear 
diapositive  was  found  to  be  developed  on  the  plate.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  better  to  treat  greatly  over-exposed  plates  with  a  solution 
of  potassium  bromide. 

This  method  of  development  allows  of  an  important  saving  in 
material.  Although  in  the  studio,  where  there  is  room  for  large 
bottles,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence,  it  is  a  considerable  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  tourist  to  be  able  with  one-tenth  of  a  litre  to  do  the 
same  work  as  with  a  litre. 

Audra’s  pyrogallic  development,  as  given  at  the  sitting  of  the 
French  Association,  and  described  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Archiv, 
works  very  well,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  wax,  because  during  the  development  in  the  second  half  the  film 
is  apt  to  be  loosened.  The  negatives  develope  very  clear  and  free 
from  yellow  pyro  stains.  Passavant’s  concentrated  sulpho-pyrogallic 
developer  may  be  employed,  and  each  solution  diluted  with  ten  parts 
of  water ;  the  plate  is  first  immersed  in  the  pyrogallic  solution  and 
then  in  that  of  potash.  Du.  Liesegang. 

— Pho tograpliiscli es  Archiv, 

- - -«£> - 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  * 
Now  we  may  place  our  object  upon  the  microscope  stage.  The 
heliostat  has  been  steadily  following  the  sun,  and  our  light  requires 
no  adjustment  save  an  occasional  touch  of  the  secondary  mirror.  The 
light  passes  through  our  first  cell,  and  the  water  absorbs  the  heat  and 
renders  it  safe  to  our  valuable  objects  and  objectives.  Remove  the 
eye-piece,  and  bringing  the  camera  frame  into  position,  proceed  to 
make  your  adjustments.  We  find  that,  standing  by  the  microscope, 
the  ground-glass  frame  perhaps  two  feet  away,  the  image  appears  very 
weak  and  faint.  This  is  because  the  light  is  absorbed  by  or  passes 
through  the  ground  glass.  Inasmuch  as  preparatory,  yes,  final 
adjustments  are  made  while  we  are  at  the  microscope  and  not  at  the 
camera,  we  place  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  in  front  of  the  ground 
glass,  and  projecting  the  image  upon  that  it  is  seen  clear  and  distinct. 
We  can  remove  our  blue  cell  as  we  do  not  require  it  just  now,  and 
proceed  with  the  mechanical  stage  to  find  the  portion  of  the  object  we 
wish  to  reproduce.  Let  me  here  observe  that  a  good  slide  of  dried 
human  blood  makes  a  splendid  object  to  begin  upon—  as  it  will  quickly 
show  faidts  of  lighting.  This  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  internal 
reflections:  remove  the  draw  tubes  and  varnish  the  inside  of  the  tube 
with  good  negative  varnish.  When  it  becomes  tacky  allow  the  smoke 
from  a  kerosene  lamp  with  the  wick  turned  up  and  the  chimney  re¬ 
moved  to  coat  the  varnish  surface.  Or  line  the  tube  with  paper  so 
varnished  and  smoked.  So  cover  every  surface  that  you  regard  as 
liable  to  prove  troublesome. 

Well,  everything  about  the  image  on  the  paper-screen  appears  as  it 
should,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  complete  the  focussing,  yet  hardly 
so,  for  after  having  replaced  our  blue  cell,  shut  the  microscope  in,  and 
moved  our  position  to  the  ground  glass,  we  find  we  cannot  reach  the 
milled  head  to  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope.  So  we  require 
to  affix  a  little  grooved  pulley  to  our  shelf  which  shall  carry  a  light 
gum-elascic  belt  over  the  milled  head  of  the  fine  adjustment.  The 
latter  should  also  be  grooved  to  receive  the  belt.  To  the  axle  of  our 
grooved  pulley  is  attached  a  light  rod  which  passes  back  to  the  camera. 
Now  we  can  assume  our  photographic  position  and  finish  the  focussing. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  “  Plow  far  distant  should  the  ground 
glass  or  sensitive  plate  be  from  the  microscope  ?  ”  To  this  question 
only  a  general  answer  can  be  given.  The  only  thing  gained  by  distance 
is  amplification.  And  just  here  you  must  appreciate  the  difference 
between  amplification  and  magnification. 

If  you  desire  increased  detail  in  your  picture  you  can  only  secure  it 
by  using  higher  power  in  the  objective.  Do  not  attempt  to  make 
great  blurred  images  by  removing  the  sensitive  plate  to  a  great 
distance.  With  your  screen  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
microscope  stage,  employing  a  first-class  one-eighth  inch  objective, 
you  may  get  from  800  to  1000  diameters,  ample  for  your  first  twelve 
months’  work.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  beginning  with  a  good  quarter- 
inch  objective  and  about  eighteen  inches  distance. 

In  ordering  our  steps,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  removed  the 

*  Continued  from  page  572. 
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eye-piece,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  so  removed.  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance  where  the  introduction  of  the  eye-piece  was  desirable;  and  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  errors  and  imperfections  introduced  by  the 
employment  of  it.  If,  however,  you  will  insist  upon  using  the"  eye¬ 
piece,  let  me  caution  you — see  to  it  that  no  speck  of  dirt,  however 
small,  remains  on  either  lens,  for  the  slightest  fleck  of  dust  is  sufficient 
to  make  an  ugly  mark  on  the  negative.  This  precaution  should  pre¬ 
vail  with  the  mirror  surfaces  as  well.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  commencing  your  day’s  work. 

Now,  how  long  shall  I  expose  ?  No  earthly  intelligence  can  answer 
this  question  for  you.  You  will,  after  a  time,  be  able  to  look  at  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass,  and  judge  with  a  considerable  accuracy  as 
to  the  length  of  exposure — and  it  is  just  this  experience  alone  which 
will  enable  you  to  so  judge.  With  our  present  facilities,  and  with 
moderate  amplification,  the  drop-shutter  can  be  used — although  it  is 
better  to  diaphragm  down  the  light  and  expose  longer.  The  best 
exposer  is  a  little  flap  of  velvet  hanging  over  the  eye-piece  end  of  the 
microscope  tube,  as  it  may  be  lifted  and  the  exposure  made  without 
danger  of  disturbing  the  adjustments.  When  it  is  not  required  it  is 
turned  aside,  and  so  held  by  a  hook-and-eye. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  we  modify  our  apparatus,  and  lessen  the 
expense  without  materially  affecting  the  final  result  r1 

I  am  perfectly  assured  of  one  thing;  for  results  that  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  conscientious  amateur,  I  believe  that  the  darkened 
room  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Anything  short  of  this  is  shaky  and 
unreliable,  besides  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  endless  running  to 
and  fro,  from  the  stage  of  the  microscope  to  the  screen  of  the  camera. 

With  our  gelatine  plates,  for  a  very  large  range  of  work,  the  heliostat 
can  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a  luxury,  and  indispensable  if  very  long 
exposures  are  necessary.  But  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  with 
the  secondary  mirror  alone,  although  the  constant  adjustments  are 
tiresome. 

The  next  absolute  luxury — and  this  is  purely  so — is  the  expensive 
mechanical  stage.  If  the  student  is  prepared  to  draw  liberally  on  a 
very  large  stock  of  patience,  the  mechanical  stage  may  be  omitted. 
The  modern  glass  stages,  moving,  as  they  do,  easily  and  with  ready 
control,  answer  fairly  well  for  the  more  expensive  attachment. 

The  centering  sub-stage  for  first-class  work  cannot  be  spared. 
Much  low-power  work  can  be  fairly  done  with  a  plain  sub-stage, 
however. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  a  great  deal  of  very  fine 
work  can  be  done  in  photomicrograph}'  with  the  secondary  mirror, 
the  centering  sub-stage,  and  an  ordinary  miscroscope  stand.  1  should 
rather  discourage  attempts  that  had  not  these  facilities  in  con¬ 
templation  at  least.  Much  amusement  can  doubtless  be  secured  with 
less  than  1  have  indicated ;  but  it  is  not  to  these  idlers  in  science  that 
I  am  speaking  here. 

I  desire  now  to  refer  to  some  matters  connected  with  our  subject, 
more  especially  the  outgrowth  of  my  practical  work. 

As  to  lenses.  What  objectives  are  best  ?  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
this :  As  a  rule,  the  lens  that  is  found  to  produce  the  very  best 
photomicrographic  pictures  will  also  be  an  excellent  lens  for  general 
microscopic  work.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  look  for  lenses  cor¬ 
rected  for  photography.  This  idea  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  If  you 
have  a  lense  that  works  well  oil  tissues,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  try 
it  on  these  subjects  in  photography.  If  you  have  a  lens  specially  made 
to  resolve  the  amphlipleura  pellucid  a,  why  try  it  on  amphlipleura ,  and 
don’t  try  it  on  anything  else.  Occasionally  you  will  find  an  objective 
that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  men  and  opticians,  does  excellent 
photographic  work.  You  order  a  duplicate,  and  it  is  a  dead  failure. 
I  have  in  mind  an  instance  in  which  the  great  and  lamented  Tolies 
made  three  several  and  separate  attempts  to  duplicate  one  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  lucky  hits,  and  signally  failed.  I  can — and  I  say  it  with  regret 
— only  say  try.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it.  Of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure  :  a  poor  cheap  lens  will  never  make  successful  photographic 
pictures.  1  have  a  one-sixth  by  Miller  Bros.,  not  specially  made  for 
photography,  which,  they  frankly  tell  me,  they  would  not  guarantee 
to  copy.  The  most  successful  pictures  the  world  as  thus  far  seen  have 
been  made  with  the  objectives  of  IVwelland  Lelaud.  lolles  and  Zeiss, 
although  the  great  master  of  this  art  died  before  he  could  give  a  final 
verdict  respecting  many  of  the  latter  maker’s  lenses. 

From  the  little  I  have  worked  with  the  very  low-priced  lower  powers 
of  this  cunning  optician,  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  prove  most 
excellent  lenses  for  our  purposes.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  in 
importing  lenses,  unless  it  may  be  be  in  certain  instances  where  the 
expense  is  the  most  important  item, for  the  objectives  of  W  illiam  Y  alo¬ 
of  our  own  city,  have  produced  some  excellent  pictures,  and  we  owe  much 
to  his  patient  work  in  the  direction  of  producing  lenses  for  this  special 
work.  I  must,  however,  repeat  my  original  opiniou,  that  success 
will  more  generally  be  gotten  by  trying  first-class  working glasses  than 
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in  attempting  the  construction  of  lenses  specially  corrected  for  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  have  no  special  theory  on  the  matter.  The  statement  is 
made  only  as  a  result  of  experience  with  very  many  trials  with  almost 
every  known  maker.  For  low  amplication  almost  any  first-class 
microscope  objective  will  answer.  It  is  only  when  the  higher  powers 
are  required  that  the  striking  difference  in  objectives  will  be  apparent. 

It  will  not  be  found  sufficient  to  simply  attach  a  lens  to  our  appa¬ 
ratus  and  proceed,  leaving  the  glass  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The 
same  delicate  correctness  of  thickness  of  cover,  the  same  careful 
preparation  of  immersion  fluids,  and  the  same  patient  adjustments 
for  illumination  are  required  in  photomicrography  as  in  ordinary 
microscopy. 

The  introduction  of  polarised  light  affords  a  method  of  producing 
beautiful  results,  especially  in  photographing  rock  and  mineral  sections. 
The  polarizing  Nicol  is  placed  between  the  water  and  the  blue  cells. 
It  should  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  1^  inches,  and  had  best  be  made 
after  one  of  the  modern  formulas  producing  short  prisms,  as  there  is 
always  sufficient  loss  of  light  in  this  work  without  the  introduction  of 
unnecessary  elements  of  absorption.  The  analyser  should  be  as  large 
as  is  possible  to  use  comfortably,  certainly  sufficiently  so  to  cover  the 
posterior  combination  of  the  objective  completely;  if  it  be  smaller 
the  field  is  much  reduced.  The  small  polarising  attachments  usually 
supplied  with  observing  microscopes  are  totally  inadequate  to  our 
present  needs.  The  field  is  too  small  and  the  amount  of  light  parsing 
through  the  combination  insufficient. 

Respecting  photographic  processes  adapted  to  photomicrographic 
work,  it  becomes  me  to  say  little  to  such  an  audience  as  this.  The 
factors  that  produce  the  full  detailed  portrait  negative  are  only 
necessary.  The  rapid  working  gelatine  films  will  enable  the  present 
worker  to  enter  a  field  that  has  been  entirely  unexplored  by  our  pre¬ 
decessors  armed  with  the  silver  bath  alone. 

It,  may  not  come  amiss  to  say  something  just  here  about  the  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  themselves.  Each  worker  will  select  a  field  for  himself. 
Diatom  pictures,  so  far,  take  the  lead.  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
value  of  photomicrography  in  the  future  will  be  exemplified  in  the 
production  of  illustrations  in  the  minute  structure  of  living  organisms, 
both  in  their  healthy  and  diseased  states — i.e.  normal  and  pathological 
histology.  The  one  great  feature  of  our  productions  in  this  line  is 
their  absolute  truth  to  nature.  The  pencil  of  the  retoucher  is  not 
here  available.  The  pictures  are  not  always  beautiful — there  is  no 
opportunity  to  select  a  fragment  here  and  there,  and  with  perhaps  a 
slight  draft  on  the  imagination,  as  in  the  composite  picture  for  the 
wood-engraver.  For  this  reason,  rather  than  the  great  expense, 
photomicrographs  have  never  been  very  popular  as  general  book  illus¬ 
trations;  several  beautiful  volumes  so  illustrated  on  anatomical 
subjects  have,  however,  been  widely  distributed  among  scientists. 
The  inestimable  value  of  our  art  is  already  seen  in  the  domain  of 
bacteriological  investigations;  and  already  do  we  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  engraved  illustrations  of  these  minute  though  potent 
organisms. 

The  same  conditions  that  produce  a  beautiful  view  are  necessary  in 
our  microscopic  object.  If  we  have  an  object  affording  plenty  of 
clear,  sharp  detail  in  proper  colour,  we  may  reasonably  expect  good 
pictures.  And  just  here  presents  one  of  our  most  serious  difficulties. 
Microscopic  objects  are,  as  a  rule,  artificially  coloured.  As  a  rule, 
however,  we  are  not  limited  in  the  selection  of  our  dyes;  in  certain 
work  we  are  so  hampered.  Tissues  are  dyed  or  “  stained  ”  in  order  to 
sharpen  the  differentiation.  The  dye  attacks  one  part  of  a  minute 
animal  or  vegetable  structure  very  strongly,  while  other  portions  are 
only  slightly  coloured.  The  dyes  most  commonly  used  are  those 
made  from  carmine  and  logwood.  The  aniline  dyes  are  also  used 
almost  exclusively  so  in  bacteria  staining.  Carmine-tinted  specimens 
are  tolerably  well  adapted  to  our  work,  although  the  contrasts  are 
feeble.  The  very  best  staining  for  photo-micrographic  reproduction 
for  tissues  in  general,  there  being  no  universal  process,  is  that  ob¬ 
tained  with  properly  prepared  logwood  solution,  the  sections  having- 
been  subsequently  tinted  slightly  with  eosine.  Many  complaints 
come  to  me  regarding  the  logwood  staining,  and  as  often  employed  it 
is  valueless,  inasmuch  as  the  resultant  tint  is  blue.  This  is  a  fault  of 
the  operator,  the  proper  staining  containing  sufficient  non-actinic 
colour  to  give  good  differentiation.  For  fresh  tissues,  especially 
epithelial  structures,  the  litho-carmine  with  the  yellow  of  pictric  acid 
will  give  good  photographic  contrasts.  Insects  and  parts  of  the  same 
are  usually  unstained,  and  present  sufficient  contrast.  The  most 
striking  popular  productions  will  be  obtained  in  this  direction.  In 
micro-organisms  we  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes  unable  to  select 
our  tint.  Certain  peculiarities  of  composition  render  them  amenable 
to  peculiar  dyes,  and  we  have  little  choice.  Certainly  strong  con¬ 
trasts  are  not  to  be  expected  with  extremely  minute  translucent  points 
or  lines  of  a  faint  blue  tint  on  a  white  ground. 


America  has  so  far  taken  the  lead  in  photo-micrographic  work. 
Indeed,  the  late  Colonel  J.  J.  Woodward,  in  whose  death  tin*  scien¬ 
tific  world  lost  an  enthusiastic,  indefatigable,  and  highly  intellectual 
worker,  was  almost  the  father  of  high-class  photo-micrography. 
His  publications  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to 
stimulate  endeavour  in  this  important  branch  of  illustrative  art. 
Mav  I  not  be  allowed  to  hope  that  you  are  not  willing  to  be  suti-lied 
with  simple  mediocrity,  but  that  those  now  commencing  this  work 
will  aim,  not  only  to  equal  what  has  already  been  done,  but  to  secure 
results  far  in  advance.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  such 
endeavour  that  I  consented  to  appear  here  on  a  subject  that  is  of 
interest  to  only  a  portion  of  our  number. 

Maurice  N.  Milleii,  M.D. 

- ♦ - 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  SOLAR  CORONA 
WITHOUT  AN  ECLIPSE. 

Since  writing  my  last  communication  on  this  subject,  1  have  made  a 
series  of  investigations  with  the  object  of  improving  my  apparatus,  if 
possible,  and  of  obtaining  some  quantitative  measurements  of  the 
light  reflected  by  the  atmosphere  near  the  sun.  To  avoid  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  light  from  the  surfaces  of  the  glass,  1  removed  my  achro¬ 
matic  lens,  and  substituted  for  it  a  simple  spectacle-glass  of  one  and 
three-eighths  inches  diameter,  and  forty-nine  inches  focus.  As  the 
diameter  was  relatively  so  small,  the  inclination  of  the  surfaces  to 
one  another  at  any  point  was  necessarily  very  slight ;  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  glass,  rendered  the 
multiple  internal  reflections  almost  entirely  harmless.  Five  dia¬ 
phragms  were  used  between  the  lens  and  plate,  cutting  off  totally  all 
internal  reflection  from  the  tube.  The  same  drop-shutter  was  used  as 
before,  working  just  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Several  observers  have  attempted  to  compare  the  brilliancy  of  the 
corona  as  seen  during  a  total  solar  eclipse  with  that  of  the  full  moon. 
Thus  Belli  in  1842,  and  Wilson  in  I860,  find  the  corona  brighter  than 
the  moon;  while  Ilalley  in  1715,  Billerbeck  in  1851,  and  Curtis  in 
1860,  find  the  moon  brighter  than  the  corona.*  Other  observations 
by  W.  0.  Ross  in  1870,  and  by  J.  C.  Smith  in  1878, f  would  indicate 
that  the  corona  was  somewhat  brighter  than  the  full  moon. 

A  photograph  of  the  solar  corona  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  what¬ 
ever  should  show  something  more  than  a  thin  uniform  ring  of  light 
around  the  sun.  It  should  show  some  structure,  some  details  of  the 
rays  and  rifts  visible  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse.  The  only  observations 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  different 
portions  of  the  corona,  were  those  by  Professor  .John  W.  Langley  in 
18784  He  found  that  the  corona  at  P  distance  from  the  sun  had  a 
brilliancy  equal  to  six  full  moons,  while  at  4'  distance  it  was  only 
equal  to  ’1  of  a  full  moou.  Unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose 
these  observations  were  visual,  and  not  photographic  ;  but  they  will 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  figures  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
In  order,  then,  for  a  photographic  plate  to  show  any  of  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  detail  in  the  corona,  such  as  the  contrast  between  a  ray 
and  one  of  the  neighbouring  rifts,  it  must  he  capable  of  showing  con¬ 
trasts  of  light  which  do  not  vary  from  one  another  by  more  than 
about  one-tenth  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  full  moon. 

A  series  of  investigations  was  next  instituted  to  determine  what 
excess  of  brilliancy  it  was  necessary  for  one  surface  to  have  over 
another,  in  order  that  the  contrast  between  them  might  he  rendered 
perceptible  in  a  photograph.  The  difference  of  brilliancy  required  by 
an  acute  eye  amounts  to  between  one  and  two  per  cent.  One  sees  it 
sometimes  stated  that  the  camera  is  capable  of  distinguishing  con¬ 
trasts  which  are  quite  invisible  to  the  eye.  This,  I  think,  is  a  serious 
error.  If  both  sources  of  light  are  of  great  brilliancy,  though  dif¬ 
fering  considerably,  the  eye  may  not  perceive  a  very  great  difference 
between  them  ;  while  a  negative  with  a  very  short  exposure  may 
show  a  very  considerable  difference.  If,  however,  the  eye  be  protected 
by  coloured  glasses,  the  contrast  will  be  as  great  as  that  presented  by 
the  negative. 

But  the  question  which  occurs  at  present  is  not  where  great  dif¬ 
ferences  of  light  exist,  but  where  the  differences  are  very  small,  of 
only  a  few  per  cent.  The  inferiority  of  the  best  gelatine  plates  to  the 
human  eye  in  this  respect  is  very  readily  shown  by  an  attempt  to 
photograph  distant  mountains.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible,  even  in  the  clearest  weather,  to  photograph  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  I  recently,  on  a  very  clear 
morning,  made  a  mountain  ascent  with  a  camera.  Mountains  over 
ninety  miles  distant  were  readily  recognised  and  distinguished  ;  but, 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xli.  pp.  243-25 3. 

T  Washington  Observations,  1876  :  Appendix  iii.,  p.  387. 

X  Washington  Observations ,  1876  ;  Appendix  iii.,  p.  211. 
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on  pointing  tbe  camera  in  their  direction,  nothing  over  forty  miles 
distant  could  be  photographed.  There  was  no  question  but  that 
mountains  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  ninety  miles  could  have 
been  seen,  had  there  been  any  high  enough  to  be  visible.  Every 
photographer  who  has  visited  mountain  regions  is  perfectly  aware  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  lie  labours  in  this  respect. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  the  impossibility  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  moon  in  th^  daytime,  when  the  sun  is  high'  above  the 
horizon.  Although  the  moon  may  be  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye, 
the  negative  shows  no  trace  of  it.  This  fact  of  itself,  I  think,  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  in  point. 

But  in  addition  to  these  general  facts  if  was  thought  that  some 
quantitative  results  would  be  desirable*  Besides  the  chloride  plates 
which  I  had  been  using,  several  well-known  kinds  of  bromide  plates 
were  tested  at  the  same  time.  These  were  selected  with  especial 
regard  to  the  strong  contrast  qualities  which  they  were  supposed  to 
possess.  The  plates  tested  were  the  Anthony  chloride,  the  Carbutt 
B,  the  Allen  and  Rowell,  and  the  Stanley.  Different  portions  of  the 
plate  were  exposed  to  a  uniform  illumination  for  various  times,  and  it 
was  found  that  all  the  plates  gave  about  the  same  result,  and  that  if 
the  division  lines  between  the  arrears  were  very  sharp,  and  over  an 
inch  in  length,  as  small  a  contrast  as  five  per  cent,  could  be  detected  ; 
but  if  the  division  lines  were  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
even  if  one  knew  just  where  to  look  for  them,  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
cognise  a  difference  of  less  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  negative.  As 
the  coronal  rays  on  the  photograph  would  be  less  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length  in  order  to  reach  out  beyond  8',  ten  per  cent  was 
selected  as  the  limit  of  contrast  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result. 

Since  the  light  reflected  by  the  corona  at  3'  distance  from  the  sun 
is  only  T  that  of  the  full  moon,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  a 
coronal  ray  and  a  neighbouring  rift  at  that  distance,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  light  reflected  from  the  earth’s  atmosphere  in  that  region 
should  not  exceed  in  intrinsic  brilliancy  that  reflected  by  the  moon 
itself. 

A  series  of  observations  was  next  made  to  determine  the  relative 
light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  sky  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  method 
employed  was  as  follows  :  Half  of  the  photographic  plate  was  covered 
with  thick  yellow  paper ;  a  diaphragm  of  ’016  centimeter  in  diameter 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  four  different  exposures  made  to 
the  sun  on  different  parts  of  the  plates,  lasting  respectively  for  two, 
four,  eight,  and  sixteen  seconds.  The  plate  was  then  taken  into  the 
dark  room,  and  the  exposed  portion  protected  by  the  yellow  paper, 
which  was  removed  from  the  outer  half  of  the  plate.  The  telescope 
was  now  so  placed  that  the  sun  should  be  hidden  behind  a  paper  disk, 
fixed  at  about  twenty  feet  distant.  A  diaphragm  of  one  centimeter 
aperture  was  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  an  exposure  of  four 
seconds  given  to  the  sky.  On  development,  half  of  the  plate,  except 
where  cut  by  the  image  of  the  disk,  was  found  imiforroily  darkened. 
On  the  other  half  were  four  images  of  the  sun,  two  of  which  were 
lighter,  and  one  darker,  than  the  sky.  The  third  image  of  eight 
seconds  exposure  was  of  exactly  the  same  darkness  as  the  sky ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  shown,  that  since  the  diaphragm  used  with  the  sky 
was  about  four  thousand  times  larger,  the  sun  was  about  two  thousand 
times  as  bright,  photographically,  as  the  sky  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

-  A  number  of  plates  were  taken  on  different  days,  when  the  sky 
seemed  perfectly  clear,  and  the  results  indicated  that  the  number 
varied  in  general  between  a  thousand  and  four  thousand.  Owing  to 
the  diffraction  produced  by  the  small  diaphragm  used  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  sun,  which  rendered  the  image  1“6  times  larger  than  it 
really  should  be,  all  these  figures  must  be  multiplied  by  LG. 

Comparisons  were  then  made  in  a  similar  manner  between  the  sky 
near  the  sun,  and  the  full  moon,  the  latter  taken  with  the  full  aperture 
of  the  lens,  3’65  centimeters,  and  the  former  with  an  aperture  of  '204 
centimeter.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  exposures  of  fifteen 
seconds,  the  moon  and  sky  darkened  the  plate  to  about  an  equal 
amount.  The  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  indicated  that  tbe 
sky  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  was  of  about  four  hundred 
times  tbe  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  full  moon.  The  ratio  of  the  sky 
to  the  sun  on  this  same  day  was  fifteen  hundred,  so  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  to  that  of  the  sun  as  one  to  six  hundred  thousand.  In 
some  experiments  which  I  made  in  1879,*  I  found  the  visual  ratio 
was  one  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  On  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  blueness  of  the  sun,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  photographic 
ratio  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  visual  one. 

I  next  tried  comparing  directly  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
the  same  plate,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  a  check  on  my  results. 
The  results,  however,  were  unsatisfactory,  tbe  ratio  coming  out  as  1 
to  800,000,  or  only  one-half  the  former  amount.  Owing  to  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1880,  p.  216. 
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difficulties  of  the  experiment,  this  discrepancy  may  very  well  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  inaccuracies  of  the  phtographic  plate,  and  changes  in  the 
sun’s  and  moon’s  light  during  the  course  of  the  experiments.  In  all 
the  results  with  regard  to  the  sun,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
figures  must  be  multiplied  by  LG,  on  account  of  diffraction.  The  two 
ratios,  then,  of  the  light  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun,  stand  as  1  to 
900,000,  and  1  to  480,000;  and  of  these,  I  think,  in  connection  with 
my  visual  result,  the  former  is  the  more  correct  figure.  The  moon  at 
the  time  of  these  observations,  June  20,  twelve  im,  had  an  altitude  of 
29”,  when  the  atmospheric  absorption  would  amount  to  about  twenty 
per  cent.*  Making  this  correction,  we  have  the  photographic  ratio  of 
the  moon  to  the  sun,  as  1  to  700,000,  or  about  twice  as  great  as  that 
to  the  eye.  This  is,  of  course,  only  an  approximate  result,  as  only 
very  few  observations  were  made,  and  as  it  was  entirely  outside  the 
course  of  our  inquiry. 

Returning,  then,  to  our  original  subject,  we  found  the  sky  near  tin- 
sun  400  times  as  bright  as  the  full  moon.  Correcting  for  atmospheric 
absorption,  this  figure  becomes  820  times.  But  we  found  before,  that 
in  order  to  detect  the  contrast  between  a  coronal  ray  and  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rift,  the  light  of  the  sky  must  not  exceed  that  of  the  full 
moon.  It  therefore  seems  that  even  in  the  clearest  weather  the 
reflected  light  of  the  atmosphere  is  800  times  too  strong  to  obtain  the 
faintest  visible  image  of  tbe  true  coronal  rays. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments,  I  took  a  few  photographs  of 
the  sun  with  my  improved  apparatus.  In  order  to  still  further 
diminish  the  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  I  so 
placed  the  telescope  that  the  sun  was  almost  completely  hidden 
behind  the  high  steeple  of  a  neighbouring  church.  A  vast" improve¬ 
ment  in  the  results  was  at  once  obtained.  The  sun  stood  out  sharply 
defined  on  a  perfectly  uniform  background  of  blue  sky.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  fringe  either  where  the  steeple  crossed  tin- 
disk,  or  where  the  sky  came  in  contact  with  the  solar  limb.  The  day 
was  beautifully  clear,  and  at  six  in  the  afternoon  some  more  phot-  - 
graphs  were  taken;  but  now,  although  the  steeple  was  a.s  clear  as  ever, 
all  around  the  limb  of  the  sun  appeared  the  atmospheric  halo,  ex¬ 
tending  out  in  all  directions,  and  gradually  growing  fainter  as  it 
receded  from  the  sun.  We  may,  therefore,  in  general,  say,  that  with 
properly  constructed  apparatus,  in  perfectly  clear  weather,  no  halo 
whatever  appears  around  the  sun.  It  is  only  in  slightly  hazy  weather, 
or  as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  that  the  appearances  are  pro¬ 
duced  which  have  been  elsewhere  described. 

In  brief,  the  result  of  my  researches  would  seem  to  indicate,  1  ° ; 
that  without  a  total  eclipse  it  ought  to  he  impossible  to  photograph 
the  solar  corona,  2° ;  having  tried,  I  have  failed  to  photograph  the 
corona,  but  have  obtained  the  result  which  theory  indicated. 

- — Science.  Wm.  II.  Pickering. 

- ♦ - - - — 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  opened 
at  Aberdeen  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  President  Elect,  Sir  Lynn 
Playfair.  In  the  afternoon  the  General  Committee  met,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Rayleigh,  for  the  transaction  of  general  business 
In  the  evening  the  first  general  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
President  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  “  referred  to  last  year's  visit  to  Montreal  as  marking 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  stimulating  the  progress  of 
science,  and  establishing  the  principle  that  all  people  of  British  origin 
possessed  a  common  interest  in  the  intellectual  glories  of  their  race,  and 
ought,  in  science  at  least,  to  constitute  part  and  parcel  of  a  common 
empire.  This  community  of  science  would  be  continued  by  the  fact  t  iat 
they  had  invited  Sir  William  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  to  be  their  next 
President  at  Birmingham.  Turning  next  to  the  relations  of  science  to 
the  State,  the  speaker  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  Consort,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  lS.jO,  that  t’n-  1 
relations  should  be  made  more  intimate,  because  the  advance  of  s  :i-m  v 
was  needful  to  the  common  weal.  Although  great  advauccs  had  tab  i 
place  in  Europe  in  this  respect  during  the  last  hundred  years,  yet  t 
United  States  of  America  had  gone  further,  having  reserved  loO.OOO.u  >  • 
acres  of  national  lands  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education.  T  ut 
Government’s  scientific  publications,  the  works  of  staffs  of  scientists 
attached  to  various  administrative  departments  of  the  State,  were  an 
example  to  other  Governments.  For  instance,  ichthyological  researches 
were  carried  on  by  a  commission  with  a  special  corps  of  skilled  nat  ural  s : 
who  worked  on  board  State  vessels,  and  in  tbe  biological  laboratory'  of 
Wood’s  Holl,  Massachusetts,  or  Washington.  The  annual  co't  of  the 

*  Annals  Harvard  College  Observatory,  voL  xiv.  p.  fid. 
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Federal  Commission  was  40,000?.,  while  the  separate  States  expended 
about  20,000?.,  in  local  efforts.  The  result  had  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  inland  fishings,  and  even  in  the  sea  harvest.  As  yet,  Sir 
Lyon  observed,  our  Government  have  scarcely  realised  the  value  of 
such  scientific  investigations  as  those  pursued  with  success  by  the 
United  States  Government.  None  the  less,  surveying  and  special 
expeditions  have  served,  the  former  to  train  many  eminent  investi¬ 
gators,  and  the  latter  to  add  largely  to  the  store  of  knowledge.  A 
system  of  national  primary  education  was  established  in  1870 ;  but 
secondary  education  is  still  chaotic,  and  remains  unconnected  with  the 
State,  while  the  higher  work  of  the  universities  is  only  brought  at  distant 
intervals  under  the  view  of  the  State.  In  the  next  Parliament,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  a  Minister  of  Education  would  be  created  as  a  nucleus  round 
which  the  various  educational  materials  might  crystallise  in  a  definite 
form.  Sir  Lyon  observed  that  science  lagged  in  its  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom  owing  to  the  deficient  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  The  working  classes,  however,  showed  that  they  were 
roused  from  their  indifference  by  their  selection  of  scientific  men  as 
Parliamentary  candidates.  Referring  next  to  science  and  secondary 
education,  Sir  Lyon  pointed  out  that  we  must  give  increased  attention  to 
scientific  training.  The  working  classes  were  now  receiving  better 
science  teaching  than  the  middle  classes.  The  middle-class  schools  were 
following  the  type  of  the  higher  public  schools,  whose  functions  were 
quite  different.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  public  schools  that 
this  difference  should  be  recognised,  so  that,  while  they  give  an  all-round 
education  and  expand  their  curriculum  by  a  freer  recognition  of  the  value 
of  science  as  an  educational  power  in  developing  the  faculties  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  schools  for  the  middle  classes  should  adapt  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  their  existence,  and  not  keep  up  a  slavish  imitation  of  schools 
with  a  different  function.  The  adaptation  of  public  schools  to  a  seientifiic 
age  does  not  involve  a  contest  as  to  whether  science  or  classics  shall  pre¬ 
vail,  for  both  are  indispensable  to  true  education.  The  real  question 
is  whether  schools  will  undertake  the  duty  of  moulding  the  minds 
of  boys  according  to  their  mental  varieties.  Classics,  from  their 
structural  perfection  and  power  of  awakening  dormant  faculties,  have 
claims  to  precedence  in  education,  but  they  have  not  to  a  practical 
monopoly.  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather  than 
technics  is  needed,  because,  when  the  seeds  of  science  are  sown, 
technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at  the  appointed  time.  Sir  Lyon  next  con¬ 
trasted  the  expenditure  of  foreign  States  in  support  of  their  universities 
with  our  own.  Scotland,  he  observed,  with  her  four  universities  received 
a  grant  of  30,000?.,  while  the  four  Dutch  universities  received  136,000?. 
Still,  he  said,  it  was  a  comforting  fact  that  the  large  towns  were  becoming 
awake  to  the  need  of  higher  education.  State-founded  laboratories,  he 
thought,  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  their  failure  would  injure  science. 
Large  military  expenditure  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  economy  in 
educational  expenditure,  but  preparations  for  war  will  not  ensure  to  us  the 
blessings  and  security  of  an  enlightened  peace.  Protective  expenditure 
may  be  wise,  though  productive  expenditure  is  wiser.  The  speaker  next 
alluded  to  the  relations  of  science  and  industry,  observing  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  factor  is  constantly  increasing  in  value,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  material,  in  industrial  operations.  Abstract  science  was  the  real 
condition  for  progress.  Newton’s  discovery  cast  men’s  minds  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  mould,  and  levelled  many  barriers  to  human  progress.  This 
intellectual  result  was  vastly  more  important  than  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  discovery.  It  is  true  that  navigation  and  commerce  mightily 
benefited  by  our  better  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Still,  these  benefits  to  humanity  are  incomparably  less  in  the  history  of 
progress  than  the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect  which  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cramps  that  confined  it.  Abstract  discovery  in  science 
is  then  the  true  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  modern 
civilisation  is  built  ;  and  the  man  who  would  take  part  in  it  should  study 
science,  and  if  he  can  advance  it  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  its  applica¬ 
tions.  Ignorance  may  walk  in  the  path  lighted  by  advancing  knowledge, 
but  she  is  unable  to  follow  when  science  passes  her,  for,  like  the  foolish 
virgin,  she  has  no  oil  in  her  lamp.” 

The  sectional  meetings  commenced  on  Thursday  morning.  It  was 
stated  that  upwards  of  2300  members  had  joined  the  Association  up 
to  the  opening  day. 

- * - 

INCREASING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  GELATINE  PLA  ■  ES. 
Up-plate  manufacturers  are,  unfortunately,  not  in  a  position  to  produce 
with  uniformity  plates  of  the  high  sensitiveness  of  about  24°  Warnerke’s 
sensitometer.  Since,  however,  such  plates  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  well  for  photography  by  artificial  light,  as  for  instantaneous  subjects, 


this  consideration  has  induced  me  to  make  a  series  of  experiments 
having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  in  ready  prepared 
plates  ;  the  results  of  these  experiments  I  have  arranged  in  a  tabular 
form. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  by  gaslight,  and  were  performed  by 
taking  photographs  of  sitters  wearing  black  garments,  because  -mall 
differences  in  the  deep  shades  can  thus  be  most  readily  distinguished. 
The  exposure  amounted  to  twenty-five  seconds,  using  a  double  objective 
by  Busch,  of  three  inches  diameter,  stop  No.  2. 

In  my  former  table  upon  the  comparison  of  various  developers  upon 
plates  which  had  been  exposed  to  artificial  light,  it  is  seen  that  immersing 
a  plate  before  development  in  a  steeping-bath  of  one  drop  of  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  one  drop  of  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  two  hundred  ccm.*  of  water,  is  decidedly 
advantageous.  In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  yields  hard  negatives  and  delays 
development ;  more  hyposulphite  solution  caused  slight  fog.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  this  proceeding  with  the  methods  otherwise 
recommended  for  increasing  sensitiveness,  and,  as  the  table  shows, 
with  success. 

In  order  to  avoid  continual  repetition  of  the  constitution  of  this  steeping 
solution,  it  will  he  understood  that  by  this  expression  the  before-raentioued 
bath  is  referred  to.  For  development  the  ferrous-oxalate  solution  of 


Dr.  Edcr  was  employed. 

Dry-plates  of  *18°  Warnerke  were 
flowed  with  the  following  solution 
(Stosch’s) : 

Caustic  potash .  It  grain. 

Distilled  water .  10  grains. 

Absolute  alcohol ...  90  „ 

and  then  dried. 

1.  Washed,  then  developed.  Result — Weak. 

2.  AVashod,  then  two  minutes  in  the  steeping 

bath,  then  developed.  Result — AVeak. 

3.  Developed  at  once.  Result — Weak. 

4.  Two  minutes  in  steeping-bath,  then  developed. 

Result — Weak. 

N.B.— AVith  all  these  plates  no  acceleration 
the  development  was  noticeable. 

Dry-plates  of  18°  Warnerke  were 
immersed  for  five  minutes  in  the 
above-described  potash  solution 
(Stosch’s). 

1.  Washed,  then  developed.  Result — Fog. 

2.  Washed,  then  immersed  in  the  steeping  hath 

and  developed.  Result— Fog. 

Di'y -plates  of  18°  Warnerke  were 
fumed  over  ammonia  for  periods 
of  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one 
hour  (Dr.  Eder).  The  plates  were 
cut  after  exposure,  and  one  half 
immediately  developed,  the  other 
half  immersed  in  water  before 
development. 

1.  Exposed,  then  developed.  Result— No  ac¬ 

celeration  of  development  was  noticeable. 

2.  Exposed,  immersed  two  minutes  in  steeping 

bath,  then  de-oloped.  Result—  No  quicker 
or  better  development  of  the  plates  could  be 
perceived. 

Dry-plates  of  18°  Warnerke  were 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  t  ccm. 
silver-citric  solution  and  100  ccm. 
absolute  alcohol.  The  silver-citric 
solution  was  according  to  Dr. 
Eder’s  formula: 

Nitrate  of  silver...  10  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  10  ,, 

Distilled  water  ...100  „ 

1.  Immersed  one  minute,  dried,  exposed, 

washed,  then  developed.  Result  —  De¬ 
veloped  monotonous,  hard ;  lights  too 
intense. 

2.  Immersed  one  minute,  dried,  exposed,  two 

minutes  in  steeping  bath,  then  developed. 
Result  —  Lights  too  intense.  The  lights 
came  as  hard  and  patchy  as  in  a  photograph 
of  a  bronze  bust. 

3.  Immersed  six  minutes,  dried ,  exposed ,  washed, 

then  developed.  Result — Fog. 

4.  Immersed  six  minutes,  dried,  exposed,  two 

minutes  in  the  steeping  bath,  then  developed. 
Result — Fog. 

Dry-plates  of  18°  Warnerke  were 
immersed  as  before  in  a  bath  of 
\  ccm.  silver-citric  solution  and 
100  ccm.  absolute  alcohol,  then 
fumed  with  ammonia. 

1.  Immersed  for  one  minute,  dried,  fumed  with 

ammonia  for  two  minutes,  exposed,  then 
developed.  Result — Clear,  thin  shadows. 

2.  Immersed  for  one  minute,  dried,  fumed  for 

two  minutes,  exposed,  two  minutes  in  steep¬ 
ing  solution,  then  developed.  Result — Clear 
and  well  defined  in  the  shadows. 

3.  Immersed  two  minutes,  dried,  fumed  four 

minutes,  exposed,  developed.  Result — Came 
quicker  than  No.  1 ;  clear  thin  shadows  and 
hard. 

4.  Immersed  two  minutes,  dried,  fumed  four 

minutes,  exposed,  two  minutes  in  steeping 
solution,  developed.  Result — Came  quicker 
than  Nos.  1,  2,  3;  shadows  better  defined. 

5.  Immersed  three  minutes,  dried,  fumed  six 

minutes,  exposed,  developed.  Rcsultr-  Came 
as  quickly  as  1  and  3 ;  clear,  hard,  thin 
shadows. 

6.  Immersed  three  minutes,  dried,  fumed  six 

minutes,  exposed,  two  minutes  in  steeping 
solution,  developed.  Result — Came  as  quickly 
as  No.  4;  shadows  came  better ;  harmonious 
picture ;  best  result. 

Further  experiments  proved  that  this  sensitising  method  works  well 
even  with  plates  of  low  sensibility,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  steeping1 
bath  shortens  the  exposure  about  one  half.  As  plates  are  very  easily! 
thus  sensitised  every  photographer  is  in  a  position  to  readily  prepare  for 
himself  plates  for  instantaneous  exposures,  &c. 

I  refrained  from  experimenting  with  soda  baths  because  on  former! 
occasions  they  had  yielded  me  no  successful  results. 

The  second  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  the  above!  . 
processes  upon  commercial  plates.  The  light  used  was  Hefner’s  normal1 

*  About  six  ounces. 

*  The  numbers  used  must  be  considered  as  relative,  and  not  strictly  in  accordance!  J 
with  Wamerke’s. 
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lamp  ;  at  thirty  cm.  from  which  a  Warnerke’s  sensitometer  scale  was 
placed.  Exposure  twenty  seconds. 


Plates  by 

Sensitometer 
No.  of  the 
maker. 

4 

Result  in 

Sensitometer 

No. 

i] 

4 

5 
; 

Schiller  and 
Gunther, 
Berlin. 

Unknown 

Developed  at  once  . 

Steeping-bath,  developed ... 
Silvered,  steeped,  developed 

Silvered,  fumed  10  minutes, 
steeped,  developed 
Silvered,  fumed  20  minutes, 
steeped,  developed 

10°  W 
12° ,, 
14°  „ 

13°  „ 

13°  „ 

If  less  sensitive  than  No.  3 
3  times  more  sensitive  than 
No.  1 

1-’;  less  sensitive  than  No.  3 

R 

19°  W 

Developed  at  once  . 

irw 

2\  less  sensitive  than  4,  5, 9 

2 

„ 

Steeping-bath,  developed ... 

12°  „ 

If 

3 

rd  - 

3, 

Silvered,  developed  . 

13°  „ 

R 

4 

®  O’ 

” 

Silvered,  fumed  10  minutes, 
steeped,  developed 

14°  „ 

5 

r  .  S2<| 

21° 'w 

Silvered,  steeped,  developed 

14°  „ 

6 

S  £ 

Developed  at  once  . 

12° ,, 

If  less  sensitive  than  4,  5, 9 

7 

,, 

Steeped  and  developed 

13°  „ 

If 

8 

24°  W 

Developed  at  once  . 

13°  „ 

R  „ 

9; 

St 

Steeped  and  developed 

14°  „ 

b 

•.  Stief 

inkfort, 

AM. 

Stated  to 
.be  60  times 
as  rapid 

Developed  at  once  . 

14°  W 

2} 

as  wet  plates 

Steeped,  developed  . 

15°  „ 

it  will  be  seen  that  these  last  experiments  confirm  the  result  of  the 
former  ones. 


1.  Plates  of  19°  Warnerke,  by  E.  vom 
Werth,  were  immersed  two  min¬ 
utes  in  a  mixture  of  5  ccm.  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  silver  oxide 
and  100  ccm.  absolute  alcohol. 
The  solution  was  prepared  by 
dissolving  10  grains  of  silver  ni¬ 
trate  in  100  ccm.  distilled  water ; 
liquid  ammonia  was  then  added 
until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
was  redissolved. 


The  course  of  proceeding  was :  the  plates  were 
silvered,  dried,  placed  for  two  minutes  in  the 
steeping  solution,  and  developed.  Result — 
The  plates  developed  indifferently,  gave  good 
high  lights,  but  the  whole  film  was  stained 
somewhat  yellow,  so  that  they  did  not  look 
nice,  and  the  colour  was  objectionable  in 
printing.  After  drying  there  was  an  objec¬ 
tionable  metallic  sheen  over  the  whole  plate. 
The  method  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 


2.  Plates  of  19°  Warnerke,  by  E.  vom 
Werth,  were  immersed  two  min¬ 
utes  in  a  solution  of  -J  ccm.  ani- 
moniacal  silver-citric  solution  in 
100  com.  absolute  alcohol.  The 
ammoniacal  silver-citric  solution 
was  prepared  as  follows : — 
Nitrate  of  silver...  10  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  10  ,, 

Distilled  water  ...  100  ccm. 
Liquor  ammonia  was  adds  d  until 
the  cheesy  precipitate  first 
formed  was  redissolved.  The 
solution  was  filtered,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  retained  a  milky  charac¬ 
ter,  and  was  not  clear  like  water. 


Silvered,  dried,  two  minutes  in  steeping  bath, 
and  developed.  Result — The  plates,  even 
during  development,  showed  more  softer 
modulation  than  those  of  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periments,  had  beautiful  high  lights,  and  were 
free  from  spots,  such  as  had  sometimes  shown 
themselves  upon  plates  silvered  and  fumed 
with  ammonia.  The  exposure  gave  with  fif¬ 
teen  seconds  the  same  result  as  with  thirty 
seconds  without  this  treatment.  The  nega¬ 
tives  closely  resemble  those  on  wet-plates. 
The  method  is  to  be  highly  recommended.  A 
stock  of  plates  cannot,  however,  be  kept  thus 
prepared,  for  after  only  twenty-four  hours 
they  go  back  somewhat ;  but  a  plate  may  be 
prepared  within  two  minutes. 


— Pliotograpliisces  Mittheilungen. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Tioga  Centre. 

The  practice  of  photography,  either  in  the  open  air  or  studio,  with  the 
1  thermometer  at  94°  F.  in  the  shade  is  no  joke,  and  will  only  be  carried 
on  at  the  bidding  of  stern  necessity,  or  the  instigation  of  strong  enthu- 
jsiasru.  For  the  benefit  of  those,  however,  who  would  like  to  see  and 
;  photograph  this  beautiful  country  at  its  best,  when  the  buckwheat  is  in 
bloom  and  the  corn  is  in  the  ear,  and  when  the  “  haying  ”  and  “  harvest¬ 
ing”  operations  are  being  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown, 
and  by  almost  automatic  appliances  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  old 
country,  I  may  say  that  I  have  suffered  much  less  inconvenience  from 
the  heat  than  I  was  led  to  anticipate  ;  less,  in  fact,  than  some  of  my 
friends  who  are,  so  far  as  birth  and  constant  residence  can  make  them, 
more  accustomed  to  it.  This  I  attribute  mainly — and  I  give  the  hint  for 
what  it  is  worth — to  an  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
iny  form,  and  I  may  add  that  such  abstinence  is  easily  practised  by  the 
most  easy  take-what-is-offered  visitor,  as  neither  wine,  beer,  or  spirits, 
xppear  on  the  tables  of  the  best  families,  and  even  in  the  hotels,  as  a 
rule  to  which  I  have  seen  no  exception  ;  what  drinking  there  may  be  is 
jarried  on  at  the  bars,  which  must  he  sought  for  by  all  who  want  to 
ndulge. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  even  in  temperate  —  temperate 
is  regards  temperature — England  and  Scotland,  the  advent  of  the  so- 
Jalled  dog-days  brings,  or  ought  to  bring,  trouble  in  working  gelatine 
?lates,  and  probably  during  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of 


gclatino-bromide,  the  impression  was  more  or  less  well  founded.  Now, 
however,  thanks  partly  to  the  introduction  of  more  suitable  varieties  of 
gelatine,  and  partly  to  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  and  mix 
them  on  the  part  of  plate  manufacturers,  a  rise  of  temperature  to  any¬ 
thing  under  100°  F.  is  not,  or  need  not  be,  cause  of  alarm.  At  first  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  this  observation  might  only  he  applicable 
to  plates  prepared  in  this  country,  or  for  use  here,  but  during  the  past 
month  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exposing  and  developing  plates 
made  by  three  British  and  four  American  makers,  and  during  the  severest 
trial  to  which  they  were  subjected  not  one  showed  the  slightest  tendency 
to  frill  or  produce  fog  of  any  kind  or  colour.  The  severity  of  the  ordeal 
to  which  the  plates  were  subjected  will  he  understood  by  a  description  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done.  The  pictures  aimed  at 
were  of  the  horticultural  class,  and  included  some  gigantic  sunflowers, 
Western  corn,  nearly  nine  feet  high,  Ac.,  all  taken  in  such  a  sweltering 
sunshine  as  made  me  fear  that  the  balsam  of  the  lenses  would  soften  or 
melt.  For  a  laboratory  I  had  appropriated  the  children’s  playhouse,  a 
clap-boarded  erection,  measuring  eight  feet  by  ten,  standing  on  a  terrace 
in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house,  with  nothing  between  the  deve¬ 
loping  solutions,  and  an  almost  vertical  sun,  but  a  shingle  roof.  To  say 
that  it  was  hot  conveys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in¬ 
side,  as  the  only  provision  for  ventilation  was  a  door  and  two  windows,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  thoroughly  closed  to  exclude  light.  Here,  during  the 
only  hours  in  which  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  work,  the  temperature  was 
rarely  under  90°  F.,  and  more  frequently  stood  near  100'  F.  The  house 
supply  of  water  is  laid  on  from  a  reservoir  on  an  adjoining  hill,  but  as 
the  tank  put  up  in  the  pla> house  was  generally  filled  at  night  it  stood 
under  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  shingles  some  eighteen  hours, 
and  averaged  about  80°  F.  when  employed  in  washing  the  plates  during 
development.  The  soda  solution,  which  is  kept  in  Winchester  quarts 
always  in  the  laboratory,  was  generally  three  or  four  degrees  higher 
in  temperature.  Under  such  trying  conditions,  as  I  have  already  said, 
neither  the  British  or  American  plates  gave  the  slightest  indication  that 
the  temperature  wras  too  high  for  them,  and  all  bore  equally  well  the  rub 
with  cotton  wool,  or  even  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  that  I  invariably 
give  them  during  the  final  washing. 

In  my  last  batch  of  “  Notes,”  I  think  I  said  that  I  had  almost  become 
a  convert  to  the  belief  that  sodium  carbonate,  or  “  sal  soda,”  as  the 
Americans  have  it,  is  better  than  ammonia  as  the  alkaline  agent  in 
development ;  and  now  I  may  fairly  say  that  the  conversion  is  complete. 
It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  volatile  alkali,  without  any  of  its 
drawbacks.  It  produces  equal  density  with  as  short,  many  operators 
assert  with  a  shorter,  exposure,  is  equally  under  control,  and  where  the 
exposure  has  been  correct,  requires  no  restraining  bromide.  Plates  that, 
from  under-exposure  or  other  cause,  require  prolonged  development  or 
much  forcing  under  sodium  carbonate  maybe  subjected  to  much  of  either, 
or  both,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  fog  or  stain  of  any  kind; 
and  while  the  strength  of  strong  ammonia  varies  every  time  the  bottle  is 
opened,  and  even  dilute  solutions  are  far  from  permanent,  the  soda 
solution  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Since  my  arrival  on  this  occasion,  I  have  called  on  photographers 
in  five  different  States,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  and  found  that  while,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all 
have  abandoned  ferrous  oxalate  in  favour  of  pyrogallic  acid,  only  some 
half  dozen  have  tried,  or  were  employing,  ammonia.  A  few  put  their 
faith  m  potassium  carbonate,  but  the  great  majority  preferred,  and  con¬ 
stantly  used,  the  sodium  salt. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  some  of  the  older  old  county-  photo¬ 
graphers  mourn  over  an  alleged  degradation  of  the  standard  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  consequent  on  the  universal  adoption  of  gelatiao-bromide  ;  but 
photography  in  America,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  is  very  much 
better  than  it  was  during  my  previous  visit,  seven  years  ago,  a  result 
mainly  due  to  the  operators  having  got  rid  of  the  bath,  with  all  its 
troubles,  and  thereby  being  able  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  posing, 
lighting,  and  development.  Successful  posing  and  lighting  may  easily  be 
acquired  from  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  others ;  but  the  knack  of 
properly  developing  a  gelatino-bromide  film  under  varying  circumstances 
can  only  be  acquired  by  much  practice  and  close  observation.  The 
American’s  two  essential  agents  in  development,  soda  and  pyro,  with  an 
occasional  addition  or  trace  of  a  bromide,  in  solutions  of  various  strengths, 
and  in  varying  proportions,  admit  of  much  latitude  in  the  production  of 
the  image,  and  this  seems  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  a  much  greater 
extent  here  than,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  either  Scotland  or 
England  ;  and,  as  the  American  operator  is  not  by  any  means  such 
a  diligent  student  of  photographic  literature  as  is  his  European  brother, 
his  better  knowledge  is  the  outcome  of  that  practice  and  observation. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  a  town  of  under  a  thousand  inhabitants,  I  saw  in 
the  washing  trough  some  really  fine  pictures ;  and  as  the  operator 
is  typical  of  man}-  that  I  have  interviewed.  I  quote  his  description  of  how 
he  goes  to  work  : — 

“  Yes,  I’ve  got  a  good  large  experience,  and  could  easily  find  a  position 
in  something  larger  and  better  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  ‘  one  horse  ’ 
town,  but  I  got  played  out  and  done  up  iu  New  York,  and  amc  here  for 
the  season,  to  work  myself  round  a  bit.  I  was  working  iu  the  City  for  a 
man  who  run  a  fifth-rate  gallery,  and  who  hadn  t  fifty  dohars  to  his  name. 
Trade  was  so  bad  that  I  looked  for  a  bust  up,  when  he  took  to  a  club 
system,  and  managed  it  so  well,  or  rather  his  smart  wife  did.  that  in  less 
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than  four  years  he  was  worth  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Prices  hadn’t  then 
been  cut  so  low  as  they  are  now,  and  the  offer  of  ten  dozen  cabinets  to 
each  club  that  would  bring  twenty  dollars  brought  sitters  in  such 
numbers  that  the  place  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  manufactory. 
Mrs.  — —  managed  the  reception  room ;  and  you  take  my  word  for  it, 
there  were  very  few  that  didn’t  pay  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  for 
their  pictures.  She  was  a  smart  woman,  I  tell  you,  and  could  use  a  few 
hints  about  superior  finish,  peculiar  modelling,  new  permanent  toning, 
&c.,  Ac.,  each  of  which  was  worth — to  the  photographer — from  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar  extra.  No,  I  don’t  read  any  of  the  photographic  journals  or 
papers,  and  I  guess  I  make  about  as  good  pictures  as  are  agoing.  I  don’t 
think  what  those  fellows  write  about  developers  and  proportions  amounts 
to  much,  and  can  always  get  better  along  with  what  I  find  out  for  myself. 
All  brands  of  plates  seem  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  take  whatever  the  old 
man  likes  to  buy.  I  time  it  by  instinct.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  the  word  ;  and 
I’m  generally  not  far  off.  To  make  my  developer,  I  put  half  a  pound 
each  of  sal  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  into  a  gallon  of  water  ”  (an  American 
gallon  is  128  ozs.)  “  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dissolved  it  is  ready  for  use. 
I  also  dissolve  sixty  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
but  don’t  require  to  use  once  in  a  month.  To  develope  a  7  x  5  plate, 
I  take  half  an  ounce  of  the  soda  solution  and  three  ounces  of  water,  and 
add  just  that  spoonful  (about  three  grains)  of  dry  pyro,  and  if  the  lighting 
has  been  just  right,  it  comes  out  a  beautiful  negative  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  If  much  under-timed,  so  that  only  the  high  lights  make 
their  appearance  in  two  or  three  minutes,  I  dilute  the  developer  with 
another  two  ounces  of  water,  add  another  spoonful  of  pyro,  and  leave  it 
to  look  after  itself  till  every  detail  is  out,  and  a  good  printing  negative  is 
mostly  always  the  result.  Should  overtiming  be  indicated,  I  simply  add 
a  little  of  bromide  solution,  and  the  result  is  just  about  the  same.  I 
don’t  believe  in  undertiming,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  even  with  babies  would 
rather  give  them  too  much  than  too  little.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  friend,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  faith  in  the 
formulas  and  proportions  recommended  in  the  photographic  journals, 
sticks  pretty  closely  to  a  formula  and  system,  and  whoever  will  follow  his 
example  will  find  both  very  good.  Generally  speaking,  photographers 
here  are  less  inclined — and  I  think  wisely  so — to  be  guided  by  the  formulas 
recommended  by  the  various  plate  manufacturers  than  are  those  of  Scot¬ 
land  or  England,  and  the  strength  and  relative  proportion  of  soda  to 
pyro  vary  quite  as  much  as  do  those  of  ammonia  in  those  countries.  In 
actual  use  I  have  seen  the  strength  as  low  as  one  grain,  and  as  high  as 
two  drachms  to  the  ounce,  but  think  a  fair  average  normal  developer  may 
be  stated  as  consisting  of  pyro  one  grain  and  soda  eight  grains  to  each  ounce, 
and  this,  with  anything  like  a  right  exposure,  I  find  to  work  admirably’. 

The  professional  photographer,  with  plenty  to  do,  will  find  advantage 
in  making  his  solutions  of  such  strength  that  the  simple  mixing  of  two 
will  produce  the  developer  required  but  the  amateur,  especially  if  moving 
about  from  place  to  place,  will  find  concentrated  solutions  more  con¬ 
venient.  I  adopted,  and  strongly  recommended  ten  per  cent,  solutions 
eight  years  ago,  and  have  never  seen  cause  for  making  a  change.  My 
formulm  stands  thus  :  Pyro,  two  drachms  ;  soda  sulphite,  made  up  to  two 
and  a  half  ounces  with  water  ;  potassium  bromide,  two  drachms,  made  up 
to  the  same  quantity.  This,  however,  I  rarely  have  cause  to  employ,  and 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphite,  each  one  ounce,  made  up  to  ten  ounces 
with  water.  For  my  7^  x  5  plate  I  require  three  ounces  of  developer, 
and  wanting  one  grain  of  pyro  per  ounce,  add  a  cypher  to  three,  and 
measure  out  thirty  minims.  Eight  grains  of  the  soda  means  twenty-four, 
and  the  cypher  added  makes  it  240,  or  half  an  ounce,  which  is  also 
measured  out,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  made  up  to  three  ounces  with 
water.  If  anybody  with  a  good  plate  and  a  reasonable  exposure  cannot 
make  a  good  negative  with  that,  he  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  the 
fault  lies  with  himself,  and  not  with  the  material.  The  article  generally 
employed  is  the  ordinary  commercial  washing  soda,  worth  about  three  half¬ 
pence  per  pound. 

The  “  Convention  of  the  American  Photographers’  Association  ”  has 
come  and  gone.  I  got  as  far  as  Flint,  Mich,  on  my  way  to  it,  and 
was  detained  there  by  “  urgent  private  affairs,”  but,  judging  from  reports 
published  on  this  side,  while  many  enjoyed  a  happy  holiday,  and  all  were 
no  doubt  the  better  for  meeting  their  fellows  face  to  face,  and  although 
some  really  good  work  was  done,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
many  directions. 

The  reports  that  I  have  seen  do  not  say  how  many  members  were 
present  at  this  Buffalo  Convention,  but  judging  from  the  numbers 
voting,  there  must  have  been  between  120  and  130.  The  papers,  of  which 
eight  were  read,  varied  considerably  in  interest,  and  only  one  led  to  a 
discussion,  that  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  on  Development  Two  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  deterioration  of  dry-plates  and  lighting  the  dark  room 
were  carried  on  with  more  or  less  animation,  and  should  be  found  of 
benefit  to  many,  while  the  varied  replies  to  twenty-four  questions  from 
the  question  box,  showed  how  true  it  is  that  in  photography,  as  in  other 
things,  “  doctors  differ.”  America  is  generally  supposed  to  carry  off  the 
palm  as  the  country  of  humorous  writers,  but  very  little  of  that  mirth 
producing  article  seems  to  have  found  its  way  to  the  Convention,  the  only 
reported  example  being  the  reply  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  to  the 
question,  “  How  to  prevent  tear  drops?”  which  was,  “  If  on  the  faces  of 
photographers,  make  a  rise  in  the  prices.”  Those  who  have  noticed  my 
observations  on  the  subject  of  prices  in  the  last  batch  of  “  Notes  ”  will 
appreciate  the  reply. 


There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  very  good  in  quality,  but 
not  so  large  in  quantity  as  it  ought  to  have  been;  but  as  it  lit  been 
decided  that  at  next  Convention  ten  medals,  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
each,  eight  to  Americans  and  two  to  foreigners,  shall  be  given,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  will  be  Urge  enough  and  good  enough  to 
interest  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Association.  I  wish 
especially  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  readers  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  who  occasionally  try  their  hands  at  “  paper  writing,”  to  the 
fact  that  a  jnize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  “  the  best  paper  of 
practical  value  ”  to  be  read  at  the  Convention  to  bo  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
May,  188G,  and  as  the  offer  is,  as  I  understand,  made  to  all  comers,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  some  of  my  countrymen  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves.  I  may  add  that  I  hope  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  take  charge  of  such  papers  as  may  be  forwarded  to  me  by  those 
who  may  not  care  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
to  read  their  own  contribution. 

Before  being  done  with  the  Convention  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  to  the  executive  body  by  which  it  is  managed.  The  offer  of  a  prize 
for  the  best  paper  may  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that,  aided  by  private 
solicitation  may  eventuate  in  the  production  of  as  many  papers  as  the 
Convention  can  find  time  to  listen  to.  But  although  the  papers  may  be 
good  of  their  kind,  is  it  certain  or  even  probable  that  they  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied,  or  that  they  will  deal  mainly  with  such  questions  as  are  of 
most  interest  to  photographers?  I  think  not,  and  believe  that  a  system 
that  works  successfully  in  a  similar  society  that  I  am  well  acquainted 
with,  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  would  work  equally  well  with 
the  Convention.  The  Conference  meets  annually,  generally  in  the  same 
place,  and  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Its 
executive  officials  are  selected  for  their  known  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  pay  or  allowance  of  any  kind,  it  being  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
old  country  at  least,  that  men  who  accept  remuneration  for  such  services 
have  scarcely  enthusiasm  enough  to  give  more  than  the  money’s  worth  of 
service.  At  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  each  meeting,  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  prepare  a  list  of  such  subjects  as  they  know  to  bo  of  most 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  publish  the  list  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Ac.,  accompanied  by 
a  request  that  members  willing  to  write  a  paper  will  select  such  subject 
as  they  are  best  acquainted  with,  or  may  be  willing  to  work  up,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Secretary.  In  this  way  the 
executive  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  not  only  as  many  papers  as  the 
Conference  can  get  through,  but  also  make  certain  that  they  shall  be  just 
the  kind  of  papers  that  are  of  most  value  to  their  constituents. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.  D. 

- * - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10,403.—' “  Making  and  Finishing  Photographs.”  W.  D\YKY.  -Dated 
September  2,  1885. 

No.  10,533. — “Photographic  Stands.”  A.  ROCHOLL. — Dated  September  5, 
1885. 

No.  10,594.— “Photographic  Cameras.”  J.  R.  Gotz. — Dated  September  8, 

1885.  - 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  6368. — “Photographic  Negatives  or  Positives  and  Apparatus  therefor.” 

J.  Robertson  and  D.  Robertson,  93,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. — Dated 
May  23,  1885. 

No.  12,562. — “Method  and  Apparatus  for  making  Emulsions,”  Carl 
Gustap  Patriic  de  Laval,  46,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. — Dated  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1884.  - 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Reproducing  Photographs  by  Printing. 

No.  13,103. — Ludwig  Hermann  Philippi,  Hamburg,  Germany,  Architect.— 

October  2,  1884. 

To  carry  my  invention  into  practice,  I  make  use  of  a  photographic  negative 
or  positive  produced  on  suitable  transparent  or  translucent  material  such  as 
glass,  gelatine,  &c.  I  place  such  negative  or  positive  on  a  plate  of  metal, 
glass,  stone,  or  other  suitable  material,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  such 
substances  which  are  changeable  in  their  solubility  through  the  influence  of 
light  as,  for  example,  asphaltum,  cliromatisea  gelatine  and  the  like,  and  insert 
between  both  or  place  upon  both  a  transparent  or  translucent  plate  or  foil 
provided  with  parallel  lines. 

Then  I  expose  the  sensitised  coating  until  all  shades  of  the  photographic 
positive  or  negative,  but  the  darkest  and  consequently  the  most  impermeable, 
partly  interrupted  by  the  lines  of  the  hatched  plate  or  foil,  are  transferred 
thereon.  Preferably  I  place  the  photographic  positive  or  negative  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  dispose  light  and  shade  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  shows 
them,  but  such  position  also  may  be  varied  according  to  convenience.  By 
washing  out  afterwards  the  sensitised  coating  respectively,  by  etching  the  plate 
beneath  it,  or  by  treating  it  with  a  sand-blast,  a  printing  block  is  produced,  in 
which  all  spots  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light  are  washed  out, 
respectively  etched  or  ground  away,  while  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  j 
a  system  of  parallel  lines  corresponding  with  the  design  of  the  inserted  plate  or 
foil.  By  making  an  impression  with  such  block,  only  the  parallel  lines  will 
appear  on  the  material  to  be  printed.  _  I 

In  the  like  manner  I  make  some  more  printing  blocks  by  giving  the  inserted 
plate  at  each  exposure  a  turn  of  a  part  of  the  circle,  and  by  reducing  the  time 
of  exposing  at  each  exposure  (when  supposing  an  equal  force  of  the  acting  light, 
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an  equal  transparency  or  translucency  of  tlie  transparent  or  translucent 
materials  and  an  equal  sensibility  of  the  sensitised  layer  to  exist  at  each 
exposure)  ;  thus  printing  blocks  are  produced  with  less  and  less  hatched 
surfaces.  In  the  most  cases  four  printing  blocks  will  suffice,  thus  requiring  a 
turn  of  forty-five  degrees  of  the  hatched  plate  or  foil  at  eacli  exposure. 

I  then  make  impressions  with  such  printing  blocks  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other 
suitable  material  by  placing*  properly  the  guide-marks  of  the  blocks.  Thus 
pictures  are  produced  in  which  the  shades  are  composed  of  crossed  lines,  and 
such  crossing  will  be  as  more  frequent,  as  the  shade  is  darker,  while  the  clearest 
part  of  the  picture  does  not  show  any  lines  at  all. 

After  giving  some  further  details,  the  inventor  claims  : — The  method  of 
producing  pictures  by  means  of  a  number  of  printing  blocks,  which  are  all 
obtained  by  means  of  the  same  photographic  positive  or  negative,  but  all  differ 
from  each  other  in  consequence  of  a  relatively  more  or  less  long  exposure  to  the 
influence  of  light  and  the  impressions  of  which  are  placed  one  above  the  other 
on  the  material  whereon  the  reproduction  of  the  original  has  to  appear. 


■4 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK* 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  14  ... 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Room. 

„  15  ... 

Bolton  Club  . 

Tbe  Studio,  Chanccry-lane. 

„  16  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.C. 

„  16  ... 

St.  Helens . . . 

Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-st. 

,,  17  ... 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  18  ... 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  last  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the 
Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  J.  J.  Smith  presided. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  seen  a  makeshift  drop  shutter  which  any  one 
could  construct  out.  of  materials  within  easy  reach.  [He  then  held  up  a  sheet 
of  paper  of  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  pages,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had 
cut  a  rectangular  opening.]  The  user  of  the  shutter  told  him  that  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  it  successfully  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  plan  had,  he 
believed,  been  published  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals  five  or  six  years 
ago.  His  acquaintance  did  not  actually  use  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  stiff  card, 
blackened  on  one  side ;  he  had  given  instantaneous  and  other  exposures  with 
this  shutter,  and  reported  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  its  working.  The 
same  acquaintance  told  him  that  a  camera  carrying  a  plate  of  about  the 
English  5x4  size  is  about  the  most  useful  for  travelling,  and  with  a  good 
battery  of  lenses  will  do  everything  which  can  possibly  be  required,  because  of 
the  power  of  subsequent  enlargement.  He  had  brought,  home  with  him  a 
negative  with  a  defect  he  had  never  seen  before  :  transparent  spots  appeared  in 
the  image  wherever  there  had  been  a  spot  of  emulsion  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  believed  that  the  plate  had  been  fogged  by  weak 
light  passing  through  it,  except  where  intercepted  by  emulsion  spilt  on  the  back. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  after  rubbing  off  the  emulsion  from  the  back  of 
the  plate  and  examining  a  spot,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  spot  had  acted 
by  absorbing  light  from  the  front  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Trinks  added  that  it  was  an  English  coated  plate  used  by  a  German 
photographer  ;  he  had  seen  the  same  effect  with  Monckhoven’s  plates. 

Mr.  Warnerke  said  that  Mr.  Jalir  had  stated  that  in  America  plates  with 
emulsion  on  the  back  would  not  be  accepted  by  purchasers,  because  they 
always  gave  spots.  When  the  developing-room  light  was  not  safe  there  was 
special  danger. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  remarked  that  five  out  of  six  English  makers  turned  out 
plates  with  dirty  backs. 

Mr.  W.  Acklanb  said  that  very  likely  the  plate  before  them  had  been  held 
up  to  the  light  by  the  German  operator  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  light  was  not-  safe  enough  for  the  very  rapid  plates  commonly 
used  in  England. 

Mr.  Trinks  stated  that  the  negative  had  been  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate 
in  what  those  present  would  call  total  darkness.  The  operator  said  that  if  he 
did  not  clear  the  back  of  the  plate  before  exposure,  the  spots  would  appear. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  that  the  plate  was  fogged  except  where  the 
spots  cut  off  the  action  of  the  light  which  produced  the  fogging. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  development  in  white  porcelain  dishes  would 
favour  such  defects.  Was  the  emulsion  phosphorescent,  for  Mr.  Debenham 
had  once  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  plate  spoilt  by  the  phosphorescence  of 
some  spilt  emulsion. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  other  experimenters,  besides  himself,  had  seen 
phosphorescent  light  from  certain  samples  of  emulsion  spilt  on  the  coating 
slab. 

Mr.  Warnerke  had  seen  indiarubber  produce  light  by  electrical  action  upon 
the  back  of  a  plate. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  said  that  five  out  of  six  operators  had  the  habit  of  examining 
their  negatives  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  and  frequently  obtained  the 
effect  stated  by  Mr.  Trinks. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  remarked  that  Mr.  Barker  had  pointed  out  this  danger,  and 
warned  operators  not  to  hold  up  their  plates  for  examination  in  the  first  stages 
of  development. 

Mr.  Warnerke  added  that  with  very  good  plates  it  was  also  necessary  to  be 
cautious  in  the  last  stages  of  development. 

Mr,  J.  D.  Ball  invited  attention  to  the  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  describing 


the  midnight  visit  of  William  of  Delorainc  to  Melrose  Abbey  to  take  the  ina^ic 
book  from  the  grave  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott,  which  lines  run 


The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 
By  foliaged  tracery  combined.” 

*  *  «  *  * 

"  The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 


Whoso  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed  ; 
Full  in  the  midst  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moou-beam  kissed  tbe  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody 
stain.” 


He  (Mr.  Ball)  should  like  to  know  if  the  moon  shining  through  red  glass 
could  throw  a  blood  red  hue  upon  a  stone  beneath  ;  he  hail  never  seen  anv^  i-  h 
effect,  although  he  had  tried  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  moonlight  was  richer  in  the  yellow  and  gTe<-n 
rays  of  the  spectrum  than  in  the  light  of  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum, '’con¬ 
sequently  if  red  glass  cut  off  some  of  the  red  rays  of  the  moon  by  its  own  depth 
of  colour,  and  others  because  it  was  opaque  to  a  portion  of  the  feeble  range  of 
red  rays  in  moonlight,  it  was  extremely  improbable  any  such  red  image  could 
be  thrown.  The  lines  contained  more  poetry  than  fact. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Debenham  if  he  had  obtained  a  good  transparency 
by  reflected  light  on  gelatino- bromide  plates,  from  the  negative  lent  him  at  tin- 
last  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  trial. 

Mr.  Debenham  replied  that  in  his  hands  the  results  had  not  been  so  good  on 
bromide  plates  as  Mr.  Henderson  had  produced  upon  wet  plates. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  that  on  Friday,  September  lltli  (to-night),  Mr. 
Leon  Warnerke  would  lecture  before  the  Balloon  Societv  at  the  Westmiu-ler 
Aquarium. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society  was  held  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Wednesday,  September  2,  under  the* presidency  of 
Mr.  Richard  Keene,  and  a  most  interesting  paper  on  Artistic  Photon rauku 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cox. 

The  Society  regretted  to  learn  that,  owing  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Simpson’s  intended 
removal  from  Derby,  they  had  to  elect  another  Hon.  Secretary  in  his  place.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  valuable  services,  and  it  was 
determined  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at  the  County  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  at  eight  p.m.,  to  present  him  with  an  album  containing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  and  signatures  of  all  the  members, 

Mr.  James  E.  Kaye  was  unanimously  elected  Hon.  Secretary  in  place  of 
Mr.  Simpson 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Keene  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

As  previously  announced,  a  dinner  was  given  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  9th  instant,  to  celebrate  the  “Coming  of  Age”  of  practical  Emulsion 
Photography,  that  day  being  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
the  collodio-bromide  process  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton.  Mr.  William 
Ackland  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  forty  sat  down  to  the  repast.  On  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  after  the  usual  toasts  of  the  Queen,  &c. ,  the  toast  of 
Emulsion  Photography  was  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  responded  to  by 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  ;  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  music 
and  recitations,  in  which  Messrs.  Cobb,  Cowan  (senior  and  junior),  Debenham, 
Fry,  Green,  Sayce,  Charters,  White,  and  others  took  part.  Mr.  Sayce  proposal 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  alluding  to  his  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
photography,  and  the  proceedings  closed  at  a  late  hour. 

- ♦ - 

Comgpon&ritce 


INSTANTANEOUS  SHUTTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Leon  in 
your  last  issue  on  the  subject  of  instantaneous  shutters,  and  am  glad  to 
find  that  he  corroborates,  or  even  more  than  corroborates,  my  statement 
concerning  the  inefficiency,  as  regards  amount  of  light  allowed  to  pass,  if 
the  shutter,  which  consists  of  two  moving  parts  having  square  openings 
so  arranged  that  they  cross  each  other  in  the  direction  of  diagonals  of 
the  squares. 

I  wish,  however,  to  utter  a  mild  protest  against  the  inference  conveyed 
in  Mr.  Leon’s  letter  that  I  mentioned  any  particular  commercial  maker  of 
shutters  when  speaking  of  the  defects  of  shutters  in  general.  I  especially 
avoided  so  doing. 

Mr.  Leon’s  observations  concerning  the  adoption  of  two  rectangular 
openings  for  the  “Noton”  form  of  shutter  are  particularly  interesting, 
but  why  not  secure  a  fair  percentage  of  the  possible  light  by  lengthening 
the  opening,  still  keeping  the  triangular  ends  as  shown  by  a  diagram  in 
one  of  my  communications?  It  is  true  that  this  involves  a  slight  length¬ 
ening,  and  general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  instrument,  but  then 
the  advantages,  as  regards  equality  of  illumination,  Arc.,  are  considerable. 
—Yours,  Ac.,  ‘  W.  K.  Burton. 

September  7th,  1885. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Treating  of  tire  matter  of  the  apertures  of  instantaneous 
shutters,  Mr.  F.  P.  Leon,  in  your  issue  of  September  4th,  remarks,  and  in 
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my  opinion  with  justice,  that  some  gain  would  be  made  for  certain,  if  not 
all,  purposes  were  apertures  made  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
lens  oblong  and  rectangular  in  place  of  diamond-shaped,  as  in  the  shutter 
of  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter.  I  have  an  impression  that  on  one  occasion 
I  suggested  such  an  arrangement  as  Mr.  Leon  recommends  to  Mr.  Sands; 
whether  my  impression  be  correct  or  not  I  have  frequently  seen  in  Mr. 
J.  M.  Turnbull’s  shop,  in  Edinburgh,  a  shutter  made  partly  after  the 
principle  of  one  by  Mr.  Barclay,  but  having  its  crossing  apertures  of  the 
shape  suggested  by  Mr.  Leon.  The  diagram  by  Mr.  Leon  in  your  4th 
September  issue  so  accurately  represents  the  aperture  I  refer  to  as  being 
found  in  Mr.  Turnbull’s  shutter  that  I  need  not  reproduce  it. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  some  time  since  I  first  saw  this  shutter  in  Mr. 
Turnbull’s  hands. — I  am,  yours  &c.  Andrew  Pringle. 

Langholm,  September  10,  1885. 

M.  AUDRA’S  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reading  the  number  of  August  14th  of  your  Journal, 
just  at  hand,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  letter  of  Professor  Stebbing, 
mentioning  M.  Audra’s  system  of  development. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  system  originated  with  myself ; 
certain  it  is  that  I  have  never  seen  M.  Audra’s  system  in  print  before  to¬ 
day,  and,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  would  like  to  see  the  credit  given  to 
whom  it  may  belong.  If  I  am  mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  priority,  I 
will  cheerfully  acknowdedge  it. 

If  you  will  look  on  page  120  of  the  Photographic  Mosaics  for  1885,  and 
published  by  Mr.  E.  L.Wilson,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  you 
wall  find  my  improved  method  in  full.  It  is  a  modification  of  that  pub¬ 
lished  by  me  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  of  July,  1884  (I  believe), 
and  this  method  I  thought  of  at  first  in  December,  1883,  while  trying  some 
experiments. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  wish  to  remark  that  while  we  are  using  this 
method,  to  some  extent,  in  our  establishment,  that  it  is  capable  of  great 
improvement,  and  various  brands  of  plates  require  varying  degrees  of  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  pyro,  and  in  fact  various  degrees  of  strength  and  use  of 
restrainers.  I  have  found  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded  (page  120 
Mosaics )  to  be  useful  for  the  largest  varieties  of  plates.  We  find  that  wre 
can  save  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  developing  a  large  number  of  plates  at 
once,  and  can  secure  a  greater  uniformity  of  density.  One  man  can  im¬ 
merse  the  plates  and  the  other  with  a  large  dish  of  the  alkali  solution  can 
develope  and  immerse  them  in  water.  The  development  is  very  rapid  as 
compared  with  the  usual  methods  and  very  uniform,  the  solution  altering 
but  little  with  the  development  of  many  plates. 

My  only  excuse  for  addressing  you  is  to  ask  that  justice  be  done,  and  to 
call  attention  further  to  an  excellent  method  of  development. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Baltimore,  Avgust  24 th,  1885.  D.  BACiiRA.cn,  Jr. 

— - - 

IBxdjanp  (UToIutmu 


I  will  exchange  whole-plate  burnisher  for  cabinet  portrait  lens,  half-plate 
studio  camera,  or  offers. — Address,  Joseph  Miller,  1,  Trinity-square, 
Preston,  Lancashire. 

Fletcher’s  injector  gas  furnace,  complete,  with  bellows,  exchange  for  anything 
useful;  good  bellows  whole-plate  camera  preferred. — Address,  H.  Goyer, 
Blyth  Bridge,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

I  will  exchange  a  background,  new,  by  Shew,  of  London,  only  been  used  about 
five  weeks,  for  a  quarter-plate  camera  and  three  double  backs. — Address, 
W.  Marshall,  120,  Moor-lane,  Preston. 

Wanted  whole-  or  half-plate  tourist  set  in  exchange  for  ten  years  of  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography,  commencing  1874  (six  years  bound). — 
Address,  E.  Ellis,  17,  Trinity-street,  Ryde. 

Kinnear  12  x  12  camera,  three  dark  slides,  lens,  and  tripod  complete  ;  also 
quarter-plate  camera,  double  dark  slide  and  tripod  ;  exchange  for  useful 
photographic  things. — Address,  E.  Ganly,  24,  Argyle-square,  W.C. 

Wanted,  studio  camera  stand  in  exchange  for  Ross’  C.-D.-V.  portrait  lens; 
quantity  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  anything  useful ; 
rolling  press,  18x14,  exchange  for  anything  useful. — Address,  A.  J.  B., 
17,  Hindon-street,  Pimlico. 

I  will  exchange  almost  new  dark-box  on  three  wheels,  roomy  ;  quarter-plate 
repeating-back  camera,  screw  focus,  takes  two  cartes  or  one  cabinet,  dark 
slide,  complete,  almost  new  ;  exterior  background  by  good  artist.  What 
offers?  Wanted  bellows  camera  and  lens,  gold  watch,  &c.  —  Address, 
Arthur,  Witney  House,  Swanage. 

- ♦ - 

Enstoers  to  <&otregpontfmt0. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Usherwood,  32,  High-street,  Dorking,  Surrey. — Photograph  of  the 
liev.  Geoffrey  Hughes. 

John  White. — The  Autotype  Company  do  the  class  of  work  you  require. 

P.  Spring. — Probably  Mr.  J.  Werge,  11a,  Berners-street,  W.,  can  supply  the 
vignetting  papers. 


G.  Mason. — Messrs.  G.  Houghton  A  Sou  will  probably  have  the  ghiss  you 
require  in  stock.  Communicate  with  them. 

0.  A.  asks  where  the  cheap  magnesium  mentioned  some  time  bade  B  to  be 
obtained  in  this  country.  We  cannot  say. 

Inquirer. —  Wake's  Photographic  Colouring.  But  it  is  now  out  of  print. 
Possibly  you  may  obtain  a  copy  by  advertising  for  it. 

H.  W.  Short. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  the  apparatus  works  so  well  in  your 
hands.  We  could  only  insert  your  letter  as  an  advertisement. 

Jas.  Farrinton. — It  is  made  from  hides,  sinews,  and  such  like  matters.  We 
cannot  occupy  space  in  this  column  to  give  you  full  details  how  to  make 
your  own  dry-plate  gelatine. 

G.  Ruston. — Your  safest  plan  will  be  to  take  the  plates  with  you.  Although 
wre  believe  they  are  to  be  obtained  on  the  sjmt,  the  dealers  might  possibly 
not  have  the  size  you  require  in  stock. 

S.  Benton. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  prints,  over-exposure  is  the  chief 
fault  in  the  negative.  From  such  a  negative  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce 
really  brilliant  prints,  notwithstanding  that  you  use  the  “best  paper.” 

M.  B.  Wallace. — The  method  of  preparing  the  glycocoll,  recommended  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  will  be  found  in  our  answer  to  W.  J.  Brown  on 
page  528  of  our  issue  for  the  14tli  ultimo.  Try  the  solution  more  dilute. 

Photo. — Either  the  Woodburytype  or  the  Collotype  process  would  possibly 
answer  your  purpose.  No  very  expensive  plant  is  required  for  working  them 
except  the  hydraulic  press  in  the  former  process.  No  license  would  be 
required  in  either  case. 

Irishman. — The  flatness  in  the  enlargement  arises  from  the  paper  having  been 
exposed  to  light,  and,  consequently,  it  fogged  on  development.  Gclatino- 
bromide  paper,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  is  exceedingly  sensitive.  B.-tter 
examine  your  enlarging-room  window  before  making  another  attempt. 

F.  Muncsy. — No,  you  cannot  make  the  enlargement  with  a  quarter-plate  lens. 
You  must  employ  one  that  is  capable  of  taking  a  picture  direct,  the  size  of 
the  one  to  be  enlarged.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  use  one  a 
size  larger.  For  example,  in  your  case  a  lens  equal  to  covering  a  pi  ite 
twelve  inches  by  ten. 

R.  B.  Y. — In  your  experiments  you  may  employ  a  battery  ;  so  you  can  when 
working  on  a  limited  scale.  You  are  labouring  under  a  misapprehen-ion. 

•  The  copper  obtained  by  depositing  with  a  battery  is  in  every  way  as  good  as 
that  deposited  by  a  dynamo.  The  Messrs.  Goupil  A  Co.  have  not  published 
the  process  they  employ  for  making  their  plates. 

Iv. — 1.  The  most  suitable  tint  would  be  No.  7. — 3  and  4.  The  same  tint  of 
background  would  answer  for  both  purposes.  No.  1  would  possibly  be  as 
good  as  any.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  light  falling  on 
the  background  will  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  shade  in  the 
picture.  The  Almanac  for  1885  is  out  of  print.  The  Journal  is  only 
published  in  London  on  Friday  morning.  We  cannot  therefore  guarantee 
that  it  reaches  you,  in  such  a  distant  part,  before  Saturday  morning. 

- 4. - 


Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain. — This  (Friday)  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  will  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Balloon  So  icty,  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  A  New  Departure  in  Photography. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  September  16,  will  be  On  Halation.  The  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  outing  will  be  at  Westerham.  Train  leaves  1.40.  Station  at  Charing  Cross. 

Photograms. — The  Standard  of  7th  instant  contains  the  following,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir, — I  did  not  expect  that  my  observations  on  the  ungrammatical  use  of  the 
word  photograph  (where  the  picture,  not  the  producing  of  it,  was  intended) 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Three  of  your  correspondents  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  word.  It  was  just  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  word 
telegraph.  One  or  two  doctrinaires  rose  up  to  oppose  the  suggestion  that 
telegram  was  the  more  correct  term.  Nevertheless,  the  British  public  thought 
otherwise,  the  national  love  of  exactness  prevailed,  and  the  word  telegram 
(distinguishing  the  message  sent  from  the  sending  of  it)  appears  in  most  of  our 
best  modern  dictionaries.  One  of  your  correspondents,  who  objects  to  the 
word  photogram,  quotes  from  somebody’s  syntax  a  passage  where  the  word 
telegram  is  spoken  of  as  a  “monstrosity,”  and  the  word  “telegraplieme”  is 
suggested  as  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Greek  synthesis.  I  leave  it  to 
your  readers  to  say  which  is  the  greater  “monstrosity,”  telegram  or  tele¬ 
grapheme  !  Another  suggests  that  were  we  to  adopt  the  word  pliotogram 
analogy  would  require  us  to  admit  the  terms  oleograms,  autograms,  and  para- 
grams  into  our  dictionaries  ;  but  this  shows  a  misapprehension  of  the  principle 
which  I  advocate.  The  words  oleograph,  autograph,  paragraph,  are  not  verbs, 
and  could  not  be  used  as  verbs.  It  is  different  with  telegraph  and  photograph. 
If  they  were  substantives,  like  the  others,  the  use  of  them  would  be  correct ; 
but  they  are  verbs,  and  my  contention  is  that  it  is  inexact,  and  unnecessarily 
inexact,  to  use  them  as  substantives  when  the  Greek  allows  us  to  coin  another 
word,  or,  rather,  another  termination  (from  ypappa,  not  ypatyi)),  free  from 
ambiguity. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Grammaticus. 

London,  September  4. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  TWO  SOLUTIONS. 


Since  writing  on  this  subject  last  week  we  have  continued 
our  experiments  with  the  result  that  we  have  very  materially 
modified  the  conditions  under  which  we  first  worked.  As  regards 
the  strength  of  the  pyro  solution,  for  instance,  we  now  find  that 
unless,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  normal  strength 
which  best  suits  the  individual  make  of  plates  is  quite  strong 
enough  if  a  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  it  to  soak  into  the 
film.  The  experiments  alluded  to  last  week,  were  made  with  a 
sample  of  plates,  which  at  all  times  require  a  full  strength  of 
pyro  solution  ;  the  films,  too,  are  hard  and  absorb  water  slowly, 
and  the  time  of  soaking  had  in  all  cases  been  short,  consequently 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  pyro  was  absorbed  unless  the  strength 
of  solution  was  enormously  increased. 

We  have  since  gone  over  the  ground  again,  using  the  same 
plates,  as  well  as  three  or  four  other  brands,  applying  pyro  of 
the  normal  strength  recommended  by  each  maker,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  period  of  soaking  to  two  or  even  three  minutes.  The 
result  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory,  indeed  we  have 
already  acquired  a  decided  preference  for  this  method  of 
development  over  the  ordinary  one. 

With  regard  to  the  addition  of  restraining  bromide  to  the 
pyro  solution,  we  find  that  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  unless  in  the 
case  of  over-exposure  ;  but  it  is  well  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
restrainer  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  especially  if  the  latter 
be  ammonia.  AVe  have  also  omitted  the  sulphite  of  soda  from 
the  alkali  portion  of  the  developer,  without  finding  any  in¬ 
creased  tendency  to  stain,  the  proportion  of  sulphite  absorbed 
along  with  the  pyro  being  apparently  sufficient  to  check  any 
leaning  in  that  direction. 

As  an  example  of  the  modified  formula,  we  have  used,  with  a 
plate  which  requires  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  three-grain 
pyro  solution,  the  following  : — 

A 

Pyrogallol  .  30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite .  120  ,, 

Water .  10  ounces 


The  plate  is  soaked  in  this  for  at  least  two  minutes,  and  the 
solution  then  poured  back  into  the  measure,  or  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  to  be  used  again.  Sufficient  of  the  following  is  then 
poured  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  development 
is  complete  : — 

B 


Ammonia  -880  .  1  drachm 

Potassium  bromide  .  30  grains 

Water . 20  ounces 


If  the  exposure  is  known  to  have  been  short,  the  full  strength 
may  be  used  at  once  ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will 


be  found  better  to  dilute  the  above  with  half  its  volume  of 
water  to  commence  with,  and  to  strengthen  it  subsequently,  if 
necessary,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  concentrated 
solution. 

The  development  proceeds  rapidly  and  regularly ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  that  the  solution  did 
not  contain  the  usual  quantity  of  pyro.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  detected,  it  is  that  the  developer  shows  less  dis¬ 
colouration  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  comfort,  the  plate  may  be 
handled  without  staining  the  fingers,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  developer. 

AVe  have  said  that  the  pyro  solution  may  be  used  repeatedly, 
and  in  this  there  will  be  a  convenience  and  economy  which  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  a  large  amount  of 
work  to  do.  Independently  of  the  greater  cleanness  of  working, 
the  mere  saving  in  pyro  will  form  an  important  item  in  the 
course  of  a  year  in  a  large  establishment.  How  far  it  is 
possible  to  push  the  economy  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
following  statement  of  facts  will  show  what  can  be  done  on  a 
small  scale.  Thirty  grains  of  pyro  and  two  drachms  of  sodium 
sulphite  were  dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  this  was 
used  to  develope  six  12  x  10  negatives,  eight  7^x  5,  and  three 
or  four  quarter  plates,  without  apparently  having  lost  any  of  its 
power,  the  last  negative  developing  as  vigorously  as  the  first. 
How  much  longer  it  would  have  gone  on  probably  depends 
solely  upon  the  bulk  of  solution  holding  out. 

Now  calculating  say  eight  ounces  of  developing  solution  to 
fairly  cover  a  12  x  10  plate  (we  generally  employ  ten  ounces), 
two  ounces  for  a  7^  x  5,  and  one  ounce  for  a  quarter  plate,  we 
should  under  the  old  regime  require  about  seventy  ounces  of 
three-grain  pyro  solution  to  develope  the  above  number  of  plates, 
or  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  pyro  when  half  a  drachm  more  than 
sufficed.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  new  plan  is  accompanied  by  no  apparent 
disadvantages  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  secure  general 
adoption. 

The  solution  A,  though  it  contains  the  usual  proportion  of 
sulphite  to  pyro,  does  not  keep  indefinitely  as  the  concentrated 
solution  does,  but  discolours  slightly  in  a  short  time.  It  will 
at  any  rate  keep  for  a  whole  day  or  more,  as  we  have  proved 
by  actual  trial ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  better  to  mix  it 
up  fresh  for  use  when  wanted  either  from  its  ingredients  or  from 
a  concentrated  solution.  Even  to  the  amateur,  \\  ho  mat  ha\e 
but  an  occasional  day’s  work  to  develope,  the  saving  and  con¬ 
venience  will  be  great  as  the  one  solution  will  suffice  for  the  f  t. 
But  in  a  professional  studio,  where  the  work  of  development  is 
going  on  constantly  all  day  long,  the  benefit  must  be  much 
greater,  and  the  professional  will  have  this  advantage  o\ei  tin 
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amateur  that  knowing  his  exposures  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  “  dodging  ”  the  development. 

Next  week  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  this  latter  subject, 
and  show  that  the  development  is  not  only  quite  as  much  under 
control  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  but  that  this  method  affords 
singular  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  over-  and  under-exposure. 

-  ■  +  — 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  season  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  photographic 
operations  will,  necessarily,  become  considerably  restricted, 
unless  recourse  be  had  to  some  form  or  other  of  artificial 
illumination.  At  one  time,  as  the  winter  set  in,  so  photography 
amongst  amateurs  came  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  standstill, 
and  with  professionals  it  was,  practically,  very  little  better. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  advancements  made  during  the  past  few 
years,  almost  every  operation  may  be  conducted  as  well,  or 
nearly  as  well,  by  artificial  as  by  daylight.  Indeed,  for  some 
purposes,  artificial  light  is  to  be  preferred,  owing  to  its  being 
more  constant  than  daylight,  which  is  ever  varying.  This 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  how  artificial  light 
may  be,  and  is,  utilised  in  the  daily  avocations  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nhotographer,  and  also  to  point  out  how  the  amateur 
may  find  agreeable  occupation  with  it  during  the  winter 
evenings. 

One  of  the  most  general  applications  of  artificial  light  in 
photography  is,  perhaps,  to  that  of  enlarging  from  small 
negatives,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  extensively  employed  com¬ 
mercially.  Its  application  in  this  direction,  however,  is  by  no 
means  new,  as  we  are  aware  that  it  was  so  employed  twenty 
years,  or  longer,  ago.  At  that  period  the  limelight  was 
very  commonly  used  for  making  enlargements  direct  on 
iodised  paper.  The  electric  light  also  was  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  there  were  no  dynamo 
machines,  consequently,  the  only  source  of  electricity  was  the 
battery — about  forty  or  fifty  Grove  or  Bunsen  cells  being  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
enlarging  by  the  electric  light  was  by  no  means  very  general. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  different  kinds  of  artificial  light, 
and  what  maybe  accomplished  with  them.  First  there  is  the 
electric  light.  With  a  powerful  arc  light,  such  as  that  obtained 
with  a  good  dynamo,  and  suitable  condensers,  enlargements 
may  be  obtained  direct  on  carbon  tissue,  or  on  platinotype  paper, 
thus  dispensing  altogether  with  an  enlarged  negative,  and  the 
intermediate  transparency.  It  can  also  be  used,  of  course,  for 
making  enlarged  negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  The 
electric  light  is  now  being  extensively  employed  by  those  who 
supply  typographic  printing  blocks,  for  illuminating  the  object 
to  be  copied,  as  well  as  for  printing  the  transfers.  This  class  of 
work  has  usually,  to  be  executed  at  very  short  notice — frequently 
in  a  few  hours — hence,  if  daylight  had  to  to  be  relied  upon, 
prompt  execution  of  orders  would  often  be  an  impossibility.  It  is 
utilised  also,  in  printing  the  gelatine  reliefs,  for  the  Woodbury- 
type  process,  during  dull  weather.  In  silver  printing,  as  well 
as  in  carbon,  and  platinotype,  it  can  be  used,  but  its  expense  is 
prohibitive  for  general  purposes — nevertheless  it  can  be  so 
applied  when  necessary. 

Dismissing,  for'  the  present,  further  consideration  of  the 
electric  light,  the  installation  of  which  is  tooyostly  for  those  in 
a  small  way  of  business,  or  for  amateurs,  let  us  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  and  cheaper  sources  of  illumination,  and  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  them. 


There  is  the  limelight.  With  this  light  .a  large  proportion 
of  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  who  own  an 
optical  lantern,  are  already  provided.  This  light  is  extensively 
employed  during  the  winter  months,  in  making  enlarged 
negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  process  ;  indeed,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  found  better,  in  practice,  than  the  more  highly  actinic 
electric  light.  Because,  with  the  latter,  the  exposure  is  so  brief 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  estimated  ;  and  added  to  this,  the  point 
of  light  always  occupies  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  the  condenser,  which  is  not  the  case  with  an  arc  light, 
except  when  it  is  used  with  a  specially  constructed  lamp. 
The  limelight  is  also  largely  used  in  making  enlargements 
direct  on  iodised  paper,  as  before  mentioned,  and  for  col¬ 
lodion  transfers  as  well  as  enlargements  on  gelati no-bromide 
paper.  Those  who  are  provided  with  an  optical  lantern  require 
no  further  addition  to  their  plant,  provided  the  negatives  to  be 
enlarged  from,  are  well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  condensers. 
If  they  are  not,  larger  condensers  only  will  be  necessary. 

Enlargements  on  gelatino-bromide  paper  may  likewise  be 
produced  with  the  aid  of  a  gas  flame,  or  a  paraffine  lamp,  when 
the  amplification  is  not  very  great,  and  the  negative  over  dense. 
With  either  gas  or  paraffine  as  an  illuminant,  enlarged  nega¬ 
tives  may  be  easily  made  on  ordinary  dry-plates,  or  on  tho 
gelatino-bromide  paper  specially  prepared  for  making  nega¬ 
tives. 

Artificial  light  can  now  be  successfully  employed  in  contact¬ 
printing  from  negatives,  by  development,  on  the  new  emulsion 
paper — either  a  gas  or  a  paraffine  flame  being  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  By  this  means,  as  many  impressions  may  be  printed 
in  an  hour  or  two  as,  during  bad  weather,  might  take  a  week 
or  longer  to  obtain.  While,  at  the  same  time,  if  skill  and 
judgment  be  exercised  in  the  exposzire  and  development,  the 
resulting  prints  will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
printed  out  on  albumenised  paper  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
With  this  paper,  the  amateur  may  agreeably  occupy  his  winter 
evenings  in  printing  from  the  negatives  he  has  taken  during  the 
summer  months.  Transparencies  for  the  lantern,  or  for  window 
decorations,  may  also  be  printed  on  gelatino-chloride,  or 
gelatino-bromide,  plates,  with  a  very  brief  exposure  to  either  a 
gas  or  paraffine  light.  Lantern  slides  may  also  bo  made  from 
larger  negatives  by  camera-printing,  on  gelatino-bromide  plates, 
with  either  of  the  above  sources  of  illumination. 

When  gas  is  used,  it  is  always,  of  course,  desirable  to  obtain 
the  whitest  possible  flame,  on  account  of  its  superior  actinic 
power.  An  argand  will  be  found  far  preferable  to  an  ordinary 
“  batswing  ”  or  “  fishtail  ”  burner,  owing  to  the  more  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gas,  and,  consequently,  the  whiter  and  more  actinic 
the  light.  In  this  respect  the  Wenham  burner  surpasses  all 
others  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  Speaking  of  the 
Wenham  light  reminds  us  that,  next  to  the  electric,  this  is  j 
the  best  light  that  can  be  employed  in  a  reception  room,  as,  : 
owing  to  its  exceptional  wdiiteness,  coloured  pictures  will  be 
shown' to  a  much  better  advantage  than  when  ordinary  burners 
are  used.  In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  are  conveyed  out  of  the  apartment,  consequently,  there  ! 
is  no  risk  of  the  fumes,  which  are  given  off  from  other  burners, 
acting  injuriously  on  the  photographs,  or  upon  the  gold  frames. 

Magnesium  is  also  utilised  in  photography,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  extensively  employed  were  its  price  less  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Times  innumerable  wTe  have  been  promised  this  metal 
at  a  cheap  rate,  but,  unfortunately,  these  promises  remain  un¬ 
fulfilled,  and  the  price  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 
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Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  that,  in  almost  every 
photographic  operation,  indoors,  daylight  can  be  successfully 
dispensed  with,  and  artificial  substituted,  while  equally  as  good 
results  can  be  obtained.  There  is  one  important  application  of 
artificial  light  to  which  we  have  not  referred,  namely,  in  the 
studio.  That  part  of  the  subject,  however,  will  be  fully  dealt 
with  in  a  future  article. 

- + - 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  plagiarism  of  photographs, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  if  the  artist  of  the  Graphic  used  Mr. 
D.  M.  Little’s  photograph  of  the  Puritan  as  the  basis  of  his  sketch  in 
last  week’s  number,  and  if  so,  why  it  was  not  acknowledged  to  the 
proper  individual. 


The  British  Association  has  this  year  been  even  less  than  ordinarilv 
fruitful  of  matters  of  interest  to  photographers.  Surely  things,  are 
coming  to  a  pretty  state  when  a  well-known  scientist  and  ex- 
President  of  the  Association  travels  all  the  way  to  Aberdeen  to 
tell  his  confreres  how  he  managed  to  convert  his  pet  poodle  into  a 
sort  of  “learned  pig!” 


Few  of  those  who  have  followed  the  reports  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  British  Association  will  have  avoided  being  struck 
by  what  might  almost  be  termed  the  prevailing  querulousness  of  the 
language  used  in  some  of  the  main  addresses.  Thus,  the  President 
of  the  Association  had  a  deal  of-grumbling  at  the  inefficient  recog¬ 
nition  given  by  the  State  to  the  furtherance  of  science,  while  the 
Presidents  of  Sections  A  and  B  founded  their  remarks  upon  a  series 
of  complaints  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  at  present  in  vogue,  which, 
they  assert,  is  all  contained  in  the  word  “examination  “  Students  are 
not  educated,  they  are  taught,”  is,  in  brief,  their  complaint.  Professor 
Chrystal  is  very  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  the  present  method 
of  mathematical  instruction  ;  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  examinee 
he  considers  to  be  so  disastrous  that  it  may  be  termed  “  Problematic 
Paralysis.” 


Photographic  work  of  the  present  day  is  a  vast  improvement  upon 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago ;  but,  even  now,  the  examination  of 
any  ordinary  collection  of  portraits  in  an  album  suggest  that  Photo¬ 
graphic  Paralysis  also  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  imitate  the  Professor) 
must  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent;  for  there  is  bound  to  be  included  in 
almost  every  album  a  set  of  pictures  the  exact  counterpart  of  each 
other  in  position,  arrangement,  and  general  style,  and  differing  in  no 
respect  whatever  from  the  efforts  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We 
were  much  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  well  known  photographer,  which 
exactly  describes  the  men  who  produce  these  pictures  and  their  kind 
of  work.  “  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “  they  are  very  good  photographers, 
but  not  much  use  to  me;  the  same  style  of  negative  they  took  a 
dozen  years  ago,  the  same  pose3,  the  same  arrangements,  no  change 
of  any  sort — mechanics!”  This  is  still  true  of  a  large  number  of 
photographers,  principals  and  employes;  but  we  must  point  out  to 
(them  that  every  year  it  will  become  more  difficult  for  such  a  class  to 
thrive,  or  even  live.  Not  only  has  photography,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  progressed,  but  the  ubiquitous  amateur  can,  now-a-days, 
too  frequently  produce  good  work,  and,  if  lie  be  a  cultivated  man  of 
artistic  taste,  he  will  surpass  all  these  mere  machines,  and  he  will  aid 
tn  improving  the  public  taste,  and  raising  the  status  of  the  art,  thus 
increasing  the  power  of  appreciation  of  the  public  for  good  work, 
while  leaving  the  artistic  drones  in  the  lurch.  Hence  we  say,  let  all 
sndeavour  to  progress,  and  avoid  indications  of  photographic  paralysis 
being  seen  in  their  work,  and  so  render  the  much  maligned  amateur 
an  aid  rather  than  an  hindrance  to  business,  looking  at  the  matter  in 
an  £  s.  d.  aspect. 


chemical -science  has  received  a  shock  of  another  kind  by  the  publi¬ 
cation,  in  the  Chemiker  Zeitung ,  of  an  important  communication  to 
the  Vienna  Academy  by  Dr.  U.  A.  von  Welsbach,  which  points  to 
'.he  possibility  of  an  important,  alteration  in  our  views  as  to  the 


unchangeability  of  the  elements.  This  gentleman  has  shown  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  that  the  so-called  “element”  didymium  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  and  these  he  has  separated.  If  tills  is  so 
with  one  element,  it  may  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  others ;  and 
we  may  find  perhaps  many  difficulties  with  regard  to  silver  thus 
dissipated.  Our  contemporary,  Nature,  has  some  very  apropos 
remarks  upon  the  subject,  showing  by  analogy  what  may  lie 
expected  to  be  the  case  with  other  “elements;”  and  especially 
as  Dr.  Welsbach’s  results  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  chemical 
reactions,  and  not  by  the  aid  of  heat,  as  to  which  Nature  savs 
“  The  notion  that  heat  is  the  agent  of  chemical  resolution  seems  to 
have  gained  such  a  hold,  that  apparently  for  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  with  the  exception  of  the  cerite  metals,  it  is  the  only  reagent 
the  action  of  which  has  been  taken  as  definitive  in  establishing  a  tiling 
to  be  an  element.” 


A  complete  report  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson’s  lectures  on  the 
“  Chemistry  of  Pigments ,”  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  now 
appearing  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  and  we  direct  to  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  to  do  with  the  painting  of 
photographs,  a  business  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Hints 
maybe  gathered  to  account  for  the  great  differences  to  be  seen  in  the  way 
which  such  pictures  withstand  the  influence  of  time.  In  this  examina¬ 
tion  two  main  considerations  will  naturally  present  themselves — firstly, 
the  mutual  action  of  the  photographs  and  the  pigments,  and,  secondly, 
the  durability  of  the  pigments  themselves — and  much  information  will 
be  found  in  these  lectures.  That  these  two  questions  should  be  kept 
separate  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny,  for  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
a  tinted  photograph  will  “  fade  ”  sooner  than  a  plain  one.  Yet  we 
must  say  that  there  is  possibility  of  distinct  proof  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  rule  without  exceptions,  and  that  judgment  in  the  selecti -n 
of  colours  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  permanency  of  these  pic¬ 
tures.  We  have  before  us  as  we  write  two  coloured  photographs, 'one 
a  carbon  and  the  other  a  silver  print.  The  former  was  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  painted  about  eight  or  nine  andthelatter  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  and 
yet  the  colouring  of  the  silver  print  is  the  least  faded  of  the  two. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
colours.  No  one  would  say  that  a  properly  developed  carbon  print 
would  be  injurious  to  colours;  yet  here,  through  injudicious  selection 
of  pigments,  a  “permanent”  picture  is  discredited,  while  the  sup¬ 
posedly  fugacious,  painted  silver-print  is  little  altered  by  the  hand  <>f 
time. 


Mr.  Thompson  incidentally  alludes  to  a  very  pretty  chemical  ex¬ 
periment  which  can  be  performed  with  the  pigment,  scarlet  Vermillion, 
chemically  known  as  biniodide  of  mercury — the  familiar  salt  produced 
in  Edwards’  mercury  intensifying  process  by  the  mixture  of  iodide  of 
of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  scarlet  salt  is  best  made 
by  mixing  solutions  containing  eight  parts  of  the  mercury  salt  and  ten 
of  the  iodide.  When  spread  over  a  piece  of  paper  and  dried  its  brilliant 
scarlet  colour  is  vividly  conspicuous.  If  now  the  paper  be  gently 
heated  the  scarlet  colour  fades  away  into  a  yellow,  which  persists  after 
cooling.  If,  however,  a  blunt  piece  of  wood  be  passed  over  it  in  various 
directions  a  streak  of  scarlet  follows  its  point,  caused  by  another  change 
in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  iodide,  which  causes  it  to  revert  t<>  it' 
original  red  colour. 


A  writer  in  the  English  Mechanic  puts  the  question  whether  the 
presence  of  a  bubble  in  a  microscopic  lens  makes  any  practical  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  photographic  working,  as  one  which  existed  in  a  friend  s  lens, 
used  for  photomicrography,  appeared  to  have  no  evil  effects.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  rules  obtain  with  a  microscopic  1*  ns 
used  for  photography  as  with  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  made  f-  r 
the  purpose,  and  that  granted  the  dimensions  of  the  bubble  are  pr  o¬ 
portionately  small,  harm  is  not  likely  to  ensue.  Indeed,  bubbles  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  defects  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
mechanical  character  that  a  lens  is  likely  to  possess.  The  size  and 
position  of  a  bubble  might  be  such  that  it  would  cause  a  scattering  of 
rays,  which  would  rob  the  picture  of  brilliancy  by  sending  some  little 
light  upon  the  shadows;  but  such  scattering  is  far  more  likely  to  occur 
with  a  scratch.  But  then  a  scratch  is  very  easily  circumvented:  it  i- 
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only  necessary  to  fill  it  up  with  an  opaque  pigment,  so  that  no  air 
remains,  to  make  the  lens  equal  to  a  new  one  as  regards  its  defining 
power,  and.  clearness  of  image.  If,  which  is  a  very  unlikely  contin¬ 
gency,  a  lens  should  have  striee  or  hair-like  lines  in  its  substance,  its 
performance  cannot  be  of  the  best:  and  such  a  lens  should  never  be 
selected. 


Wf.  were  shown  a  lens  the  other  day  which  had  lost  its  beautiful 
defining  power  through — so  its  owner  assured  us — a  small  cavity  being 
chipped  into  the  front  surface  owing  to  a  fall  upon  sharp  stones.  The 
remedy  of  painting  it  that  we  suggested  to  its  owner  was,  he  said,  of 
no  use,  the  lens  worked  no  better  and  he  should  sell  it.  A  brief  exami¬ 
nation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  front  lens  was  not  only  chipped,  but 
was  pressed  out  of  its  proper  position,  and  was  thus  not  centred,  a 
state  of  things  which  would  render  good  definition  impossible. 


This  was  a  singular  contrast  to  another  lens  that  we  saw,  a  large  one 
of  four  and  a  half  inches  diameter.  This  also  had  a  fall,  and  though 
it  had  crushed  the  edge  of  the  cell,  it  had  yet  left  the  centering  intact, 
a  result  which,  when  the  weight  of  such  a  lens  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  is  almost  marvellous.  The  greatest  care  should  always  be  taken 
that  a  lens  be  not  allowed  to  receive  a  jar  such  as  would  occur  through 
dropping  it  on  even  a  boarded  floor.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  was  impaired  or  not  by  inspection,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  centering  would  be  interfered  with,  though  no  strong  evidence 
was  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  defining  power  would  suffer. 

- 4. - 

THE  LATE  W.  B.  WOODBURY. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  took  place,  as  was  announced 
last  week,  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  on  Saturday  afternoon  last.  The 
coffin  arrived  from  Margate,  reaching  London  Bridge  at  2  p.m.  and 
Cannon  Street  at  2.25,  whence  the  cortege,  consisting  of  the  hearse 
with  four  coaches  containing  the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends, 
started  at  2.30,  reaching  the  cemetery  a  little  after  3  p.m.  Here  a 
considerable  number  of  those  interested  in  photography  had  assembled. 
The  service  was  brief,  and,  as  the  afternoon  was  lowering,  the  crowd 
soon  dipersed.  The  grave  is  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  those  of  the 
late  G.  Wharton  Simpson  and  H.  Baden  Pritchard — both  intimate 
friends  of  the  deceased — and  lies  close  under  the  cemetery  wall. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  born  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1834.  His 
grandfather,  Mr.  Walter  Bentley,  from  whom  he  takes  his  name,  was 
well  known  as  a  naturalist ;  he  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Audubon  and 
Waterlow.  One  memento  left  by  him  being  the  articulated  skeleton 
of  the  celebrated  elephant  “  Chunie,”  which  forms  a  principal  object  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  also  was  the  first  to  adapt  the 
kaleidoscope  to  pattern  designing.  From  his  grandfather,  his  father 
having  died  at  a  very  early  age,  Mr.  AVoodbury  acquired  a  loving  for 
scientific  pursuits,  photography  among  their  number.  lie  was  placed 
as  apprentice  in  a  Patent  Office  in  Manchester,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer;  but  this  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  his  being  allured  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  life  at  the 
Australian  Gold  Fields,  to  which  place  he  sailed  in  the  year  1852. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  then  passed  through  a  series  of  hardships 
it  has  not  been  the  lot  of  many  to  encounter — cooking,  driving  a 
team  to  the  diggings,  acting  as  a  surveyor’s  labourer,  building,  paper 
hanging,  &c.,  until  by  the  introduction  of  Government  works  into 
the  country  he  was  enabled  to  improve  his  condition  by  use  of  the 
profession  he  had  been  brought  up  to.  Having  now  much  leisure 
time  he  took  up  again  with  his  old  photographic  pursuits,  having 
become  enamoured  with  the  collodion  process  before  leaving  home, 
and  all  his  spare  time  while  engaged  in  the  Melbourne  Waterworks 
was  devoted  to  his  idol. 

When  the  Government  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  he  started 
life  as  a  professional  photographer,  but  not  caring  much  for  Australian 
life,  and  wishing  to  take  the  opportunity  of  travelling,  started  on  a 
trip,  beginning  with  Java,  intending  to  follow  with  (Singapore, 
China,  Japan,  and  Manilla,  but  found  quite  enough  work  to  do  in  the 
first-named  island  to  keep  him  there  for  five  years,  during  which 
time  his  name  became  first  known  to  the  photographic  world  by  the 


publication  of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  views  by  Negretti  and  Zanibri, 
which  were  the  first  showing  the  beauties  of  tropical  scenery  ever 
introduced  to  this  country.  Having  married,  and  attained  a  small 
competency,  Mr.  AVoodbury  returned  to  England  in  1803,  after  twelve 
years’  absence,  although  he  had  managed  to  pay  a  Hying  visit  to 
England  in  the  interim  while  living  in  Java. 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  town,  and  the  year  after,  in 
experimenting  with  carbon  printing,  conceived  the  first  ideas  of  the 
process  now  known  by  his  name. 

From  that  time  to  within  a  few  years  past  his  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  combating  the  many  difficulties  that  rose  in  the  way 
before  the  process  became  really  practical,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  the  process  has 
been  worked  by  many  others  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  Avhen  turned  from  its  author’s  hands,  steady 
improvement  being  simply  the  result  of  experience  in  working. 

More  than  twenty  times  during  the  progress  of  the  invention  diffi¬ 
culties  that  seemed  insurmountable  had  almost  caused  its  inventor  to 
give  it  up  in  despair.  The  wonderful  truth  of  surface  necessary 
(which  would  astonish  even  Air.  Joseph  AVhitworth),  the  perfect 
glass-like  character  required  in  the  paper,  and  many  other  points 
which  are  now  happily  surmounted,  all  required  much  hard  fighting 
to  get  over. 


LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  you  have  recently  treated, 
and  which,  though  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  has  scarcely 
received  its  due  share  of  attention.  That  the  property  which  has  been 
designated  “  latitude  in  exposure  ”  really  does  exist  in  dry  plates,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  that  it  apparently  varies  in  degree  in  different  ! 
plates  is  due,  I  venture  to  think,  to  an  entirely  distinct  quality,  “  lati¬ 
tude  in  development.”  That  these  are  quite  separate  properties,  I  am  i 
convinced,  and  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

I  have  lately  been  working  with  two  different  samples  of  com¬ 
mercial  plates,  it  matters  little  whose  they  are ;  these  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  sensitiveness  both  in  the  camera  and  by  the  sensito- 
meter;  but  one,  which  I  will  call  A’s  plate,  possesses  the  property  of  j 
latitude  of  exposure  (as  most  would  term  it)  to  a  far  greater  degree  I 
than  B's.  That  is  to  say,  that  to  obtain  a  good  result  I  must  confine 
my  exposures  with  B’s  plates  within  far  narrower  limits  than  with  I 
A’s.  But  I  argue  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  latitude  in  I 
exposure,  but  may  be,  and  in  this  case  actually  is  a  question  of  lati-  j 
tude  in  development,  as  I  shall  show. 

I  have  taken  one  of  each  kind  of  plate,  and  having  given  a  normal  I 
and  similar  exposure  to  each,  they  have  been  developed  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  normal  strength.  In  like  manner  I  have  given  varying  j 
exposures,  longer  and  shorter, — exposing  the  plates  as  before  in  pairs 
until  the  limits  of  latitude  were  reached.  Now  here  comes  the  point. 
So  long  as  each  pair  of  similarly  exposed  plates  was  developed  with  I 
the  normal  developer,  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  the  two  I 
so  far  as  either  exposure  or  quality  was  concerned,  the  latter  varying  j 
equally  with  both  plates  in  proportion  as  the  exposure  became  more 
or  less  in  harmony  with  the  normal  development.  That  is  to  say,  ' 
however  bad  the  results  might  be  from  over-  or  under-exposure  and 
unsuitable  development,  A  and  B  were  equally  bad. 

But  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  varying  the  development  to  suit.  I 
the  exposure ,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  plates  became  mani-  I 
fest,  for  it  was  found  that  A’s  plates  would  stand  a  fiir  greater  de-  6 
parture  from  the  normal  strength  or  composition  of  developer  than  1 
would  those  of  B.  Here,  then,  though  the  result  may  be  practically  !l 
“latitude  in  exposure ,”  it  arises  really  from  a  greater  capability  on  the  I 
part  of  A’s  plate  to  bear  variations  in  development. 

Having  drawn  this  distinction,  I  must  beg  to  join  issue  with  the  j 
Editors  on  their  theory  that  the  want  of  “  latitude  in  exposure  ”  of  : 
modern  dry  plates  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  keen  competition  > 
for  sensitiveness  the  makers  of  plates  have  framed  their  developing 
formulae  in  such  a  manner  that  the  normal  developer  is  the  strongest  that 
plate  will  bear.  If  this  were  so,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  use  a 
weaker  developer  for  over-exposures,  and  in  fact  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  “  latitude.”  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  extremely  rapid  plates  in  connection  with  which  these  complaints 
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are  justly  made — I  have  in  view  now  two  separate  brands  of  com¬ 
mercial  plates — will  not  allow  the  slightest  variation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  under  any  circumstances ;  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  will  produce  hopeless  fog  without  bringing  out  one  bit  more 
detail  in  an  under-exposed  plate,  while  increasing  the  bromide  simply 
“  slows  ”  the  development  without  in  the  slightest  degree  restraining 
over-exposure. 

The  fact  is  that  the  charge  of  want  of  latitude  brought  against  some 
modern  plates,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago — and  the 
charge  is  a  just  one,  I  admit — is  not  a  question  of  development  at 
all,  as  suggested  by  the  Editors,  but  a  matter  involving  the  whole 
system  of  manufacture.  In  the  race  for  sensitiveness  the  manufacturer 
“  sails  so  near  the  wind”  in  his  various  operations — whether  these 
consist  in  boiling,  stewing,  or  treatment  with  ammonia,  that  the  emul¬ 
sion  becomes  physically  incapable  of  bearing  any  but  one  form  of 
development ;  and  though  this  may  result,  as  I  have  said,  in  confining 
the  extremes  of  possible  exposure  between  close  limits,  it  is  the  effect 
of  want  of  latitude  in  developing  power  rather  than  of  exposure. 

Take  one  of  these  rapid  plates,  or  one  in  which  “  latitude  in  develop¬ 
ment  ”  is  at  a  minimum,  and  test  it  in  the  dark  room  without  exposure 
to  light.  It  will  be  found  incapable  of  standing  the  application, 
without  fog,  of  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  ammonia  that  might  be 
applied  with  impunity  to  a  film  of  greater  "  robustness,”  and  further, 
that  no  amount  of  bromide  will  curb  this  tendency  to  fog  where  some 
plates  will  bear  any  strength  of  ammonia,  if  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  bromide. 

This  question  of  latitude  leads  to  another  one,  namely,  the  suitability 
of  extremely  rapid  dry  plates  for  ordinary  work.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  moderately  rapid  plate  is  preferable  for  every-day  work,  because 
it  possesses  greater  latitude,  and  you  are  less  likely  to  err  in  exposing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  rapid  plates  urge  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  err  proportionately  with  an  extremely  rapid  plate  as  with  a  slow 
one.  This  seems  to  me  utterly  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it,  for,  even 
supposing  that  the  means  existed  of  accurately  calculating  the  exact 
exposure  necessary,  it  is  mechanically  more  difficult  to  divide  a  second 
into  parts  than  to  divide  a  minute.  But  even  granting  the  truth, 
mechanically,  of  the  argument,  then,  unless  the  latitude  in  develop¬ 
ment  be  not  proportionate  in  both  cases,  the  quicker  plate  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Personally,  I  would  join  in  the  cry  for  the  highest  attainable 
rapidity  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  same  latitude  in  development, 
and  here  manufacturers  should  help  us  by  paying  more  attention  to 
that  point.  That  extremely  rapid  plates  may  be  made  to  possess  this 
quality  has  been  proved,  but  the  laws  that  govern  the  combination  are 
not  known.  My  argument  is,  that  what  is  called  latitude  in  exposure 
is  really  latitude  in  development— that  given  the  latter,  the  former  is 
boundless.  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswortii. 

- - + - 

FIVE  DAYS  IN  ICELAND.* 

Chapter  II. 

My  last  chapter  on  this  subject  described  our  arrival  at  the  little 
country  church  and  parsonage,  which  we  rightly  or  wrongly  called 
Thingvellir,  to  distinguish  it  from  Thingvalla  the  lake.  I  must  now 
mention  "  a  sad  misfortune  that  befell  ”  me ;  at  least  at  the  time  I 
considered  it  a  misfortune,  though  I  am  not  so  sure  now  that  there 
was  not  a  providence  in  it.  The  little  church,  its  gravej'ard,  the  inn- 
parsonage,  the  lake,  and  the  River  Oxera,  formed  a  view  which  I 
considered  well  worthy  of  a  plate ;  and  accordingly  I  proceeded  to  where 
our  boxes  were,  and  began  to  open  them  in  quest  of  my  camera. 
Very  soon  I  discovered  my  stand  and  my  lens-bag,  but  my  heart 
began  to  beat  pit-a-pat  when,  after  opening  many  boxes,  I  had  not 
found  any  trace  of  a  camera.  Box  after  box  I  opened  half  fearfully, 
half  hopefully,  always  hoping  against  hope;  and  it  was  only  after 
opening  all  the  boxes,  digging  deep  into  rugs,  tinned  meats,  loaves, 
sardine  boxes,  and  tobacco,  that  I  resigned  myself  to  my  miserable 
fate  of  posing  as  a  photographer  without  a  camera — a  soldier  without 
his  arms.  My  misery  stared  me  in  the  face,  my  friends  were  inclined 
to  snigger  behind  my  back  !  The  guide  and  I  had  in  some  way  mis¬ 
understood  each  other,  and  my  camera  had  been  "  left  behind  to 
mourn  ”  at  Reykjavik.  Mr.  Locke  Macdona,  however,  and  his 
*  Continued  from  page  583. 


nephew  had  their  cameras,  and  took  some  views  both  on  the  evening 
of  our  arrival  and  the  next  morning,  as  well  as  others  on  their  return 
from  the  Geysers. 

I  went  early  to  bed  but  slept  never  a  wink,  and  awoke  next 
morning  unrefreshed  and  jaded,  and  almost  determined  not  to  proceed, 
but  rather  to  return  to  Reykjavik,  get  my  missing  camera,  and  do 
some  work  near  the  town.  I  was  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  this 
course,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  evening  one  of  our  party,  a 
Catholic  priest,  had  been  so  overcome  by  the  day’s  ride,  that  he  had 
gone  into  a  short  faint,  and  could  not  dream  of  proceeding  with  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  the  Geysers.  After  breakfast,  therefore,  this 
gentleman  and  I  said  “  Au  revoir  ”  to  the  bulk  of  the  party,  and 
watched  their  departure  with  considerable  interest.  We  noticed  that 
there  was  not  that  alacrity  nor  that  agility  in  mounting  that  we  saw 
on  the  previous  day;  but  if  the  flesh  seemed  weak,  there  was  no 
apparent  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  spirit.  The  American 
parson,  in  particular,  almost  evoked  a  cheer  as,  with  a  struggle,  and 
aided  by  a  friendly  "  louping-on-stane  ”  and  a  push  from  behind,  lie 
deposited  his  fifteen  stones  on  the  saddle ;  and  for  the  honour  of  th  > 
Stars  and  Stripes  —  or,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  certain  "stars”  and 
"  stripes  ’’—declared  himself  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  only  anxious 
for  some  deeds  of  “  Derring  do.” 

After  their  departure  the  clergyman  aforesaid  and  I  took  a  walk  to 
examine  a  fine  waterfall  in  the  Almanna  Gja,  which’  deserves  some 
description.  This  Almanna  Gja — All-men’s  Rift — is  the  long  chasm  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  chapter,  and  a  marvellous  formation  it  is.  It 
appears  as  if,  during  and  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  action,  the 
rocks  had  been  torn  asunder  into  a  rift  several  miles  long,  and  about 
ten  to  twenty  yards  broad,  the  sides  nearly,  or  quite,  vertical  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enormous  columns  of  rock  left  standing,  apparently 
quite  "top-heavy,”  in  the  centre  and  near  the  sides  of  the  rift.  A 
waterfall  of  considerable  volume,  and  at  a  guess  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
high,  dashed  over  the  face  of  the  vertical  rocks  at  one  part.  Mr. 
Egerton  Macdona  had  with  great  generosity  left  for  my  use  a  quarter- 
plate  camera,  and  I  exposed  two  plates  on  this  fall ;  but  by  another 
fatal  error  Mr.  Macdona  was  not  aware — a  message  from  me  being 
lost — that  I  had  exposed  the  plates,  and  he  unfortunately  exposed  them 
over  again. 

It  was  in  this  Almanna  Gja  that  the  Althingi,  or  Parliament  of 
ancient  Iceland,  used  to  sit — the  law-makers  at  one  place,  the  audienco 
at  another.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Island  who  was 
able  to  attend  considered  it  imperative  to  be  present  at  this  yearly 
gathering,  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  "  high  old  time "  for  the 
Icelanders.  At  the  foot  of  the  waterfall  were  despatched  certain 
criminals,  notably  child  murderers  and  ladies  of  fashion,  who  could 
not  remember  which  man  they  had  married.  In  walking  about  this 
district  there  are  two  dangers ;  firstly,  the  danger  of  being  caught  in  a 
mist,  for  the  whole  country  is  a  vast  desert  of  lava  rocks,  and  presents 
no  landmarks  and  has  no  paths ;  and  secondly,  the  danger  of  falling 
into  hideous  chasms  of  unknown  depths,  generally  filled  with  water, 
and  almost  always  more  or  less  concealed  by  small  ferns  and  other 
plants. 

In  the  evening,  after  I  had  spent  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  day 
with  the  priest,  a  man  of  ripe  intellect,  accurate  information,  and  con¬ 
siderable  experience,  two  parties  with  guides  turned  up,  both  meaning 
to  return  to  Reykjavik  the  next  day,  and  we  were  willingly  received 
as  companions,  and  so  found  a  prospect  of  getting  back  without 
further  loss  of  timo  to  Reykjavik.  I  trust  to  Mr.  Macdona  furnishing 
an  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  Geyser  party,  and  so  I  shall 
simply  state  that  in  company  with  the  Catholic  clergyman  and  four 
other  gentlemen  and  two  guides  I  rode  back  to  Reykjavik,  and  imme¬ 
diately  went  in  search  of  my  missing  camera,  which  to  my  dismay 
could  not  be  found.  I  went  about  the  town  like  the  M  andering  Jew, 
or  a  hard-up  book-canvasser,  asking  every  one,  "  Have  you  seen  a 
brown  canvas  case,  with  shoulder-straps,  containing  a  camera,  <kc. 
I  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a  balloon,  or  a  pine-apple,  or  anything 
unknown  in  Iceland.  I  got  no  news  of  my  missing  pet.  l  or  two 
entire  days  I  wandered  about  desolate,  and  it  was  only  on  the  morning 
of  our  last  day  in  Iceland  that  my  camera  was  found  hidden  avay 
under  the  bed  of  a  fellow-traveller.  Late  as  it  was,  1  pressed  m\ 
refound  treasure  to  my  bosom,  and  shed  three  silent  and  sah  tears  of 
emotion  (Na  Cl  +  3  H,  O). 
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Some  of  our  party  of  the  Camoens  had  made  Reykjavik  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  had  daily  sallied  forth  in  search  of  fishing,  or  shooting, 
or  exercise.  They  all  got  the  last,  hut  I  question  if  they  got  much  of 
the  first  two.  I  believe  two  gentlemen  did  bag  a  salmon  or  two,  but 
except  a  plover  and  a  very  old  raven  I  saw  no  results  of  the  firearm 
equipment  with  which  they  started  daily.  I  laid  m)Tself  out  to  study 
the  habits  and  characters  of  the  people,  and  in  doing  so  I  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  my  back  teeth  in  a  sea  of  coffee.  Whenever  you  enter  a 
house  in  a  social  way  you  are  treated  to  coffee,  and  very  good  coffee 
it  is ;  and  luckily  I  am  very  fond  of  coffee,  and  have  my  doctor’s  carte 
blanche  for  the  consumption  of  it. 

On  Monday,  August  24th,  one  or  two  inhabitants  did  us  the  honour 
of  dining  with  us  at  the  Island  Hotel,  and  after  dinner  we  “  trod  a 
measure  ”  or  two  in  the  saloon  of  the  Hotel,  besides  singing  a  large 
assortment  of  miscellaneous  ditties,  “  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe.”  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  picnic 
given  to  the  visitors  by  an  Iceland  lady  who  has  for  years  lived  in 
England,  being  wife  of  a  University  sub-librarian ;  as  one  of  the 
visitors  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  picnic,  at  which  I  tasted 
some  delicious  chocolate,  and  had  I  remained  longer  I  should  also  have 
partaken  of  the  inevitable  coffee ;  but  I  was  frightened  away  by  the 
sight  of  a  guitar-case  leaning  against  a  wall.  It  was  not  its  resemblance 
to  a  small  coffin  that  scared  me  so  much  as  my  previous  experiences  of 
amateur  guitar  performances  alfresco,  wThich  are  always  productive  of 
intense  agony  not  unlike  a  gum-boil  to  me. 

The  real  Iceland  ladies  wear  a  curious  sort  of  head  adornment ;  it 
consists  of  a  small  round  patch  of  black  knitting  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  pinned  on  the  top  of  the  head,  from  this  depends  a  long  silk 
tassel  joined  to  the  patch  by  a  silver  or  gold  cylinder  about  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  varying  in  value  according  to  the  means  of  the 
wearer.  I  brought  home  a  nice  specimen  of  this  head  gear,  not  for  my 
own  use,  but  as  a  curiosity;  I  should  have  some  trouble  in  pinning  it 
on  to  my  hair,  though  I  might  fix  it  easily  enough  with  tin-tacks ! 

The  party  at  Reykjavik  were  full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  return  of 
the  party  from  the  Geysers,  and  I  must  say  I  was  not  the  least  curious 
of  our  party.  About  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  post  of  obser¬ 
vation  at  our  Hotel,  I  descried  three  or  four  ponies  coming  down  the 
hill,  urged  by  riders  whose  forms  I  recognised  as  those  of  friends,  and 
presently  the  calvacade  swept  down  on  us  “  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
and  their  cohorts  were  gleaming,”  &c.  Such  was  their  haste  that  I 
feared  some  might  come  to  their  death,  but  I  very  soon  found  it  was 
only  their  bier  they  wanted.  Those  who  came  first  shouted  for  Bass, 
those  who  were  behind  very  naturally  got  “  Lagger !”  Again  after 
dinner  we  had  an  extensive  “  Sing-song,”  and  in  the  “wee  short  hour 
ayont  the  twal  ”  we  all  “  turned-in  ”  for  the  last  time  in  Iceland. 
Soon  after  breakfast  the  next  day,  my  desperation  on  account  of  my 
camera  loss  having  given  place  to  resignation,  I  was  told  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  my  missing  property  beneath  the  bed  of  a  fellow-traveller; 
after  a  minute  or  two  of  emotion  I  rushed  to  the  spot,  seized  and 
shouldered  my  camera,  and  started  to  get  some  views  of  Reykjavik. 
I  got  a  view  of  the  harbour,  with  some  grand  hills  and  clouds  in  the 
distance,  a  view  of  the  town,  and  a  study  of  a  characteristic  Iceland 
cottage.  I  also  perpetrated  a  group  of  travellers  and  ponies  at  the 
door  of  our  Hotel,  and  a  study  of  a  “  grave  and  reverend  signor  ”  of 
our  party  erotically  ogling  a  very  pretty  Iceland  stulka  in  the  Hotel 
window. 

These  were  all  the  views  I  got  in  the  island,  for  I  did  not  find  my 
camera  till  nearly  mid-day,  and  at  three  o’clock  we  had  to  embark  on 
the  Camoens  for  our  homeward  journey.  On  ship-board  I  took 
a  couple  of  groups,  and  a  view  of  the  Westman  Islands,  for  which 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  had  an  Eastman  film.  To  give  these  remarks 
some  practical  value,  I  proceed  to  give  a  few  hints  for  the  use  of  any 
one  who  may  think  of  making  a  visit  to  the  island.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  securing  pictures  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  for 
photographs  of  great  interest,  and  for  views  of  remarkable  grandeur^ 
as  well  as  scientific  interest,  Iceland  is  well  adapted — under  certain 
conditions.  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  place  where  glass  plates  are 
objectionable  and  impossible  it  is  in  Iceland.  Plates  in  slides  are  in 
great  danger,  plates  in  a  changing  box  would  not  be  broken,  they 
would  be  powdered,  like  some  lump  sugar  we  carried  in  a  tin  box  ;  on 
oponin  the  box  we  found  the  sugar  rounded  and  smoothed  like 
children’s  marbles.  Flour  biscuits  also  were  reduced  to  flour  once 


more,  and  barely  covered  the  bottom  of  the  box  which  erstwhile  they 
had  filled.  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  place  where  “  films,”  or 
“tissues,”  or  “papers,”  or  “  pellicles  ”  are  necessary  it  is  Icelainl. 
With  such  substitutes  for  glass  as  these  a  vast  amount  of  fine,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  valuable  work  may  be  done  with  not  only  ease  and  certainty, 
but  with  vast  enjoyment ;  with  glass  the  operations  must  be  both 
difficult  and  risky.  The  Reykjavik  photographer,— there  is  but  one 
in  the  island,  I  believe, — told  me  that  lie  on  one  occasion  travelled  for 
three  weeks  and  spent  400  crowns  (over  £20),  in  return  for  which  he 
got  only  three  negatives.  This,  of  course,  points  to  bad  weather,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  that  though  we  never  saw  a  drop  of 
rain  during  our  whole  stay  in  Iceland,  this  is  by  no  means  t lie  usual 
state  of  affairs  in  the  island.  In  fact  I  should  think  that  a  person, 
carrying  films,  provided  he  were  of  moderately  active  habits,  in 
moderately  good  health  and  “  condition,”  and  met  with  moderately 
good  weather,  could  in  a  couple  of  weeks  do  in  Iceland  a  larger 
quantity  of  really  good  work  than  has  ever  yet  been  done.  But  any¬ 
one  attempting  such  a  performance  must  be  ready  to  ride  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day,  to  live  with  bare  necessities,  to  camp  out  frequently, 
and,  in  fact,  to  “  rough  ”  it  generally. 

The  proper  time  for  a  visit  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  June  nor 
later  than  August,  and  I  may  say  that  if  nothing  unforseen  comes  in 
the  way  I  propose  myself  to  repeat  my  tour  next  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible ;  but  I  shall  be  equipped  with  a  light  camera 
and  never  a  square  inch  of  glass  beyond  the  focussing  screen  and 
lenses.  From  the  hour  I  left  Edinburgh  till  the  hour  I  got  back,  early 
on  Monday,  August  81st,  I  spent  precisely  £24  10s.,and  that  included 
a  large  quantity  of  aerated  waters,  several  purchases  in  Iceland, 
besides  othev  minor  matters  quite  unnecessary  to  anyone  of  restricted 
means.  The  return  fare  is  £8,  cost  of  living  on  board  6s.  Gd.  a-day ; 
the  hotels  in  Reykjavik  are  cheap,  and  our  trip  to  the  Geysers,  every¬ 
thing  included,  came  to  about  £4  each.  If  anyone  going  to  Iceland 
meets  with  as  pleasant  companions  as  I  did  I  will  guarantee  a  most 
enjoyable  trip.  The  air  of  Iceland  is  singularly  bracing  and  healthful, 
the  people  honest  and  friendty,  the  guides  trusty,  and  the  ponies 
invaluable.  And  for  photography  Iceland  is  new  ground  and  good 
ground.  Any  further  information  that  may  be  required  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  I  shall  be  delighted  to  supply,  if  I  am  able,  to  the  readers  of  the 
British  Journal  op  Photography.  Andrew  Pringle. 

Chapter  III. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  has  in  two  very  interesting  chapters  given 
an  account  of  our  trip  to  Iceland  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  I  now  take 
up  the  pen  to  describe  what  we  saw  at  the  Geysers.  After  a  good 
breakfast  at  the  Thingvellir  parsonage  we  mounted  our  ponies  on  the 
second  morning,  quite  refreshed  after  our  night’s  rest,  minus  two  of 
our  party,  whom  we  were  loath  to  leave  behind,  viz.,  the  priest  and 
Mr.  Pringle — the  latter  gentleman  having  described  how  he  and  his 
companion  employed  their  time  I  will  describe  our  journey  alone. 
The  day  was  a  most  delightful  one,  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  and 
revealing  to  our  admiring  eyes  the  beauties  of  the  distant  mountains 
which,  owing  to  the  mist  of  the  previous  day,  we  failed  to  see.  We 
first  leave  the  plain  of  Thingvellir  by  a  steep  ascent,  crossing  at  its 
summit  a  grand  rift  of  volcanic  rock  called  the  “  Raven’s  Rift/’  com¬ 
manding  a  fine  view  of  the  Thingvalla  lake.  We  have  a  delightful 
ride  through  scenery  that  I  cannot  hope  to  describe,  and  about  one 
o’clock  we.  dismount  for  lunch  on  a  pretty  green  plain,  watered  by  a 
winding  river — a  pretty  farmhouse  supplying  us  with  some  delicious 
coffee  and  cream — these,  together  with  our  cheese,  sardines,  salmon, 
tongue,  and  sausages  affording  us  a  most  excellent  repast. 

At  2.80  we  are  once  more  in  saddle,  and  after  fording  the 
numerous  bends  of  a  fine  river  and  passing  some  grand  scenery,  we 
come  to  a  fine  river  called  the  Brouara,  or  Bridge  River,  so  called  from 
its  being  partially  spanned  by  a  primitive  wooden  bridge,  I  say 
partially,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  river  bed,  which  is  fully  seventy 
yards  wide,  there  is  a  deep  crevasse  into  which  a  huge  volume  of  water 
pours  with  a  mighty  roar,  the  bridge  being  thus  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  which  forms  a  pretty  picture,  and  which  I  took  a  view  of.  We 
then  cross  a  moor  covered  with  a  thick  and  low  brushwood ;  here  we 
saw  some  ptarmigan  and  golden  plover,  which  caused  my  brother  to 
dismount,  and  following  them  up  he  brought  three  brace  which  came 
in  nicely  for  our  supper. 
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At  about  7.80  we  reach  the  Geysers  and  the  finish  of  our  delightful 
ride.  These  hot  springs  issue  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  clouds 
of  steam,  which  are  constantly  escaping,  and  form  a  well-marked 
feature  in  the  landscape.  More  rarely  an  eruption  of  boiling  water 
occurs,  reaching  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet.  Two  of 
these  Geysers,  from  their  greater  importance,  are  worth  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  principal  one  called  “  The  Geyser,”  par  excellence ,  is  a  basin 
of  lava  about  thirty  feet  \n  diameter  containing  boiling  water  from 
which  clouds  of  steam  constantly  escape.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin 
is  a  shaft  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  reaching  down  deeply  into  the 
earth.  At  intervals  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  this  one 
throws  up  a  column  of  boiling  water  and  steam  to  a  height  of  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  feet,  wdiich  eruption  lasts  about  five  minutes, 
more  or  less ;  each  eruption  being  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise  under¬ 
ground,  thus  giving  warning  of  its  approach.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  wdtness  a  display,  though  not  under  favourable  conditions, 
for  it  “  threw  up  ”  at  one  a.m.  when  we  were  all  peacefully  slumbering 
in  our  tent— -however,  we  saw  it,  and  that  was  something — -as  people 
have  been  known  to  wait  for  days  and  then  to  return  back  disappointed. 
The  other  is  a  smaller  one  called  “  Strokki ”  or  the  Churn;  this  one 
unlike  its  more  distinguished  brother,  can  be  artificially  excited  to 
spout,  the  means  employed  being  large  sods  of  turf,  which  are  thrown 
in  and  thus  choke  up  the  orifice.  Two  displays  of  this  one  we 
witnessed,  one  by  moonlight  and  the  other  by  daylight.  There  is 
another  object  of  great  interest  near  these  two  Geysers :  it  is  a  sort  of 
cavern  beneath  the  ground  full  of  boiling  water  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  colour,  resembling  very  much  a  fairy  grotto.  This  cavern  proved 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  for  we  cooked  our  ptarmigan  in  it,  and 
also  heated  our  tins  of  soup — suspending  both  in  its  wraters  by  a  string. 

We  arrived  at  the  Geysers  on  Saturday  night,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  Sunday  there.  We  rose  at  five  on  Monday  morning  and 
performed  our  ablutions  in  the  warm  pools  around  the  Geyser.  Before 
we  started  on  our  homeward  journey  we  had  bought  a  good  many 
curiosities  and  souvenirs  from  the  natives,  who  were  glad  to  get  a 
chance  of  selling  the  products  of  their  handicraft,  which  comprised 
carved  wood,  horn  spoons  and  snuff-boxes,  cured  fox-skins,  home¬ 
made  gloves,  sealskin  slippers,  and  antique  silver  ornaments.  Laden 
Avith  these  trophies  we  bid  good-bye,  after  a  good  breakfast,  to  the 
Geysers,  and  at  about  seven  o’clock  were  trotting  gaily  back  to 
Thingvellir.  We  had  a  delightful  ride,  and  reached  Thingvellir  about 
four  o’clock.  We  fired  a  couple  of  shots  as  a  salute  to  “  Pringle  and 
the  Priest”  as  we  forded  the  Axe  river  and  drew  up  at  the  parsonage, 
but  were  disappointed  to  find  them  both  gone.  However,  though  we 
missed  their  company  we  had  two  extra  bedrooms,  which  boon  only 
those  who  have  had  to  sleep  on  the  hard  floor  can  appreciate.  Mr. 
Pringle,  too,  with  kind  forethought,  left  us  his  sealskin  coat,  whose 
warmth  we  who  had  to  pass  the  night  on  the  floor  felt  grateful  for. 

The  parson  of  Thingvellir  was  now  at  home,  and  kindly  showed  us 
the  church.  It  is  a  pretty  little  building  of  wood,  holding  about  sixty 
or  seventy  people,  who  come  long  distances,  and  who  suffer  greatly 
during  the  winter  from  the  cold,  for  there  is  no  heating  arrangement 
of  any  description  in  the  church — the  people  being  too  poor  to  provide 
a  stove.  As  a  little  return  for  the  consideration  with  which  we  were 
treated  by  the  genial  parson  and  his  household,  our  party  subsequently 
collected  amongst  themselves  a  handsome  sum,  and  left  it  with  the 
Captain  of  the  Camoens  to  purchase  a  stove  and  to  present  it  to  the 
parson  of  Thingvellir,  so  that  he  and  his  congregation  might  no  longer 
have  to  bear  the  discomfort  of  having  a  service  when  there  were  fifteen 
degrees  of  frost  as  he  had  frequently  done.  We  fared  most  sumptu¬ 
ously  at  seven  o’clock,  a  joint  of  mutton,  excellently  cooked,  being  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  tinned  meats  that  formed  our  usual  meal. 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  we  got  up  at  an  early  hour,  and  several  of 
the  more  hardy  members  of  our  party  took  a  morning  tub  in  the  icy  cold 
river,  which  braced  us  up  wonderfully.  After  a  good  breakfast  we 
mounted  our  ponies  once  more,  but  before  starting  we  all  agreed  that 
we  should  thank  the  priest  for  his  hospitality.  So  my  brother  Cumming 
was  appointed  spokesman,  and  after  sending  for  his  reverence  he  made 
a  complimentary  speech  on  our  behalf,  thanking  the  clergyman  for  his 
hospitality.  When  he  finished,  we  all  struck  up,  “  For  he’s  a  jolly 
good  fellow,”  which  the  priest  no  doubt  took  to  be  one  of  Moody  and 
Sankey’s  latest,  for  so  affected  was  he  at  the  pathetic  hymn  of  our 
fatherland,  that  tears  of  emotion  welled  into  his  eyes i  After  a  pleasant 


ride  wo  all  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Reykjavik  once  more,  and  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  with  the  friends  we  left  behind  at  the  Island  Hotel. 
I  can  honestly  say  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  more,  and  to  those  who  don’t 
mind  roughing  it,  and  who  want  something  different  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  Continental  tour,  I  would  say,  try  Iceland. 

Locke  Macdona,  B.A,  (Oxon). 

- <+ - 

FRILLING. 

Mr.  Cotesworth  says,  in  a  communication  to  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  frilling  of  plates  of  that  intense  character  we  en¬ 
countered  when  first  working  with  gelatine  emulsion  plates  has 
entirely  or  nearly  disappeared.  Still  we  must  confess  that  when  the 
temperature  is  up  to  about  100°  Fahr.,  and  as  we  have  had  it  during 
this  summer,  the  atmosphere  being  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  a 
frilling  may  occur  with  the  hardest  films  if  proper  precautions  arc 
not  used.  Remedies  and  cures  for  this  perplexing  evil  have  been 
thoroughly  described,  and  have  been  resorted  to  in  our  difficulties. 
But  to  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure.  Heat  softens  wet  emulsion 
films,  potassa  and  soda  developers  will  do  the  same  thing,  while 
ferrous-oxalate  and  the  ammoniacal  pyro  show  less  frilling  even 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  than  any  of  the  other  developers. 

During  the  terrible  heat  of  this  summer  we  have  not  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  negative  on  account  of  frill  or  softening  of 
the  film.  One  mode  of  operating  is  invariable  that  with  Edwards’ 
ammoniacal  pyro  and  glycerine.  Certain  brands  of  plates,  which  have 
been  known  not  to  be  able  to  stand  the  development  without  showing 
frill  or  pucker,  have  in  our  laboratory  remained  firm  and  solid,  and 
stood  well  a  washing  for  hours.  Eosine  plates  heavily  coloured  and 
developed  with  ferrous-oxalate  were  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of 
the  dye  stuff,  for  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  hours.  They  never  frilled. 

With  all  due  respect  to  what  we  hear  from  most  expert  operators, 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  our  own  way  of  working.  All  bottles 
containing  developing  solutions  are  kept  on  ice,  the  water  used  is  ice 
water.  The  development  completed,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  water 
bath  much  reduced  in  temperature,  before  it  is  transferred  to  a  fixing 
bath,  which  is  not  stronger  than  P8.  The  bromide  of  silver  having 
apparently  disappeared,  the  plate  is  placed  in  another,  and  a  recently 
made  hypo  solution,  in  order  to  effect  a  thorough  fixing,  and  to  remove 
the  injurious  double  salt  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  from  the  negative. 

After  a  slight  washing,  the  negative  is  placed  for  five  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  iron-alum  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  and  finally  washed. 
The  temperature  of  the  different  solutions  employed  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  alike.  Sudden  change  from  cold  to  warm,  or  vice 
versa,  contribute  more  to  the  frilling  of  the  plate  than  probably  any 
other  cause.  We  have  ascribed  the  blistering  of  albumen  paper  to 
the  same  cause,  and  when  the  temperature  of  toning,  fixing,  and  water 
baths  are  alike,  we  may  but  rarely  find  blisters. 

Dr.  Stolze  lias  stated  that  very  probably  the  alum  acts  mechanically 
only  upon  the  gelatine ;  it  contracts,  so  to  say,  the  particles  of 
gelatine,  thus  squeezing  out  the  livpo  solution  from  between  them. 
This  action,  it  appears,  is  performed  more  thoroughly  by  the  iron- 
alum,  slightly  acidulated.  With  it  the  films  retain  their  solidity,  and 
it  is  evident  the  hypo  solution  is  removed  more  perfectly  than  with 
the  ordinary  alum.  The  plates,  having  been  washed  for  an  hour  in 
an  inclining  position,  the  film  downwards,  stand  the  iodide  of  starch 
test  perfectly  well.  From  developing  to  the  final  washing,  all  solu¬ 
tions  and  waters  are  kept  carefully  at  a  temperature  of  8:2  Fahr. 

The  methods  of  straightening  frilled  films  by  means  of  alcohol  and 
eamel’s-hair  brush  is  a  very  good  one,  but  it  is  tedious  and  risky,  after 
all.  Ice  is  cheap,  and  when  properly  managed  20 lbs.  will  last  a  whole 
day.  A  coil  of  lead  pipe,  running  over  pieces  of  ice  and  connected 
with  the  faucets,  answers  admirably. 

Apropos  of  the  iron-alum  bath,  plates  tanned  in  it  are  so  very  free 
from  hypo,  after  a  reasonable  rime  of  washing,  that  they  may  bo 
intensified  with  Iastrjembskv’s  gallic  acid  and  silver,  or  with  an  acid 
pyrogallol  solution  and  silver,  as  easily  and  under  the  same  control  as 
a  collodion  negative. 

— Photograph  ic  Times. 

- - - 

A  SIMPLE  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  (APPROXIMATELY 

THE  DURATION  OF  AN  INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOST  UK. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 

Probably  most  members,  like  myself,  are  not  possessed  of,  nor  have 
access  to,  a  dial  with  clock-work  arrangement  by  which  a  fire  r  i- 
made  to  perform  a  revolution  in  a  second,  by  the  use  of  which  an 
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(< instantaneous ”  exposure  can  be  measured;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  would  not  be  able  to  construct  the  apparatus  I  am  about  to 
describe,  by  the  use  of  which  a  rapid  exposure  can  be  estimated  with, 
I  think,  at  least  as  much  certainty  as  by  the  dial  I  have  mentioned. 
In  the  fall  of  a  body  from  rest,  we  have  (neglecting-  friction  and 
buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere)  a  known  and  easily  calculated  rate  of 
motion,  and  therefore,  if  we  photograph  a  falling  body,  the  diameter 
of  which  we  know,  and  ascertain  by  tne  photograph  at  what  point  in 
the  fall  of  the  body  the  exposure  began,  and  at  what  point  it  ended, 
if  we  also  know  at  what  point  it  began  to  fall,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
estimate  the  time  occupied  in  the  exposure. 

The  plan  I  have  adopted  to  bring  this  about  is  the  following :  On 
a  garden  clothes-stump,  I  chalked  a  number  of  horizontal  lines  one 
inch  apart,  and  numbered  them,  begining  with  0  and  following  1 , 2, 
<fcc.  Then  I  got  an  assistant  to  stand,  by  the  post  with  a  white 
dinner  plate,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  rim  of  which  was 
held  level  with  the  figure  0.  At  myr  call  the  plate  was  allowed  to 
fall,  and  during  its  descent  I  photographed  it,  finding  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  began  when  the  top  rim  of  the  plate  was  at  two  inches  and 
ended  when  the  bottom  was  at  twelve;  the  diameter  fallen  through, 
therefore,  was  two  inches,  the  bottom  rim  falling  from  ten  to  twelve. 

Npw,  if  we  calculate  the  time  taken  for  a  body  to  fall  ten  inches, 
and  again  for  it  to  fall  twelve  inches,  the  difference  will  give  the  time 
of  exposure ;  but  I  adopted  a  less  scientific  plan  of  making  a  table, 
by  reference  to  which  the  time  of  exposure  could  be  seen  pretty 
nearly  at  a  glance. 

A  body  falls  (neglecting  friction  as  I  haa'e  before  said)  a  certain 
distance  in  a  unit  of  time,  in  two  units  it  falls  four  times  as  far,  in 
three  units,  nine  times  as  far,  and  so  on,  increasing  in  speed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  square  of  the  time.  My  table  then  I  made  by  saying, 
in  x  time  (my  unknown  unit)  a  body  falls  T  inch,  in  two  it  falls 
•4,  in  three,  ’0,  and  so  on,  and  this  calculation  I  continue  till  I 
get  my  one  inches  to  amount  to  sixteen  feet,  or  the  nearest  point  the 
figures  will  approach  to  it ;  this  is  at  forty-four  units,  when  the  space 
fallen  through  would  be  193-6  inches,  or  sixteen  feet  seven  inches  and 
six  tenths.  Now,  we  know  that  a  body  falls  sixteen  feet  in  a  second, 
consequently  each  of  the  intervals  in  my  table  is  one  forty-fourth  of  a 
second  or  about  that. 

I  hand  round  copies  of  the  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
it,  that  if  my  plate  fell  from  Fig.  10  to  Fig.  12,  as  marked  on  my 
post,  it  just  fell  through  one  of  my  x  intervals,  or  one  forty-fourth 
of  a  second.  Had  it  fallen  a  shorter  distance,  I  could  have  made 
another  table  on  the  same  plan,  but  making  x  to  be  ‘05  (or  one 
twentieth)  of  an  inch,  or  I  could  have  estimated  it  prettyr  nearly,  by 
remembering  that  a  body  falls  one  sixteenth  of  the  distance  of  its  fall 
in  one  fourth  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  fall,  one  fourth  the  distance 
in  one  half  the  time,  and  half  the  distance  in  about  three  quarters  of 
the  time.  Thus,  if  my  plate  had  fallen  one  inch  instead  of  two,  the 
time  occupied  would  not  have  been  half  of  one  forty-fourth,  or  one 
eighty-eight,  but  three  quarters  of  it,  that  is  about  one  fifty-ninth. 

These  figures  are  approximations  only,  but  they  are  near  enough  to 
the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes.  I  know  how  confusing  a  lot  of 
figures  are,  read  out  as  I  have  had  to  read  these,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  simple  means  I  have  taken,  and  the  table,  will  enable  any  one  to 
measure  his  instantaneous  exposures  with  as  great  exactness  as  he  will 
find  necessary. 


A  body  starting  from  rest  falls  in  x  time  T  inch. 
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x  —  about  one  forty-fourth  of  a  second. 

Note. — In  one  fourth  the  time  a  body  falls  one  sixteenth  of  the 
distance  of  its  fall.  In  one  half  the  time  it  falls  one-fourth  the 
distancet  In  three-fourths  it  falls  rather  over  one  half. 

A,  Heywood,  Junr. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  lltli  inst.,  in  Section  0.,  the  Committee  appointed  to  report 
upon  Professor  Vernon  liar  court’s  new  Pentane  light  standard,  handed 
in  their  report,  in  which,  though  they  thought  well  of  it  as  a  standard 
for  scientific  purposes,  they  were  unwilling  at  present  to  recommend 
it  as  a  commercial  standard. 

On  Monday,  in  Section  G.,  Mr.  .1.  Wilson  Swan  read  a  paper  on  an 
electric  safety  lamp  for  miners,  in  which  he  submitted  the  latest  result 
of  an  attempt  to  adapt  electric  lighting  to  the  requirements  of  coal 
mining.  He  said  it  was  more  than  doubtful  if  any  of  the  lamps  at 
present  in  use  were  safe  in  an  explosive  atmo-phere  in  a  state  of  abnor¬ 
mally  rapid  motion,  or  when  subject  to  a  rush  of  air,  such  as  a  bla«t  or 
the  accidental  swing  of  a  lamp  might  occasion.  The  fragile  partition 
of  wire  gauze,  which  alone  presented  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  flame 
from  the  lighted  wick  inside  the  lamp  to  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas 
outside,  was  too  slight  a  defence  against  the  danger  of  explosion.  The 
lamp  which  he  submitted  for  examination  was  protected  by  a  very 
thick  glass  bull's  eye,  light  being  economised  by  a  silvered  reflector 
behind  the  lamp.  Two  sockets  within  the  case  provided  the  means  of 
connecting  the  battery  terminals  with  the  charging  circuit.  The  com¬ 
bined  apparatus  of  battery  and  lamp  weighed  six  and  three-quarter 
pounds,  and  the  cylindrical  case  containing  the  cells  measured  eight 
inches  by  four  inches.  Mr.  Swan  claimed  for  the  inw  lamp  that  it 
possessed  the  merit  of  being  absolutely  safe.  If  it  was  neither  so  light 
nor  so  cheap  as  the  ordinary  lamp,  it  was  in  both  respects  at  least 
practicable,  and  especially  was  it  to  be  noted  that  the  working  cost 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  lamps.  As 
regarded  the  weight  he  was  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed  the  lamp  was  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  general  approval. 

Mr.  Swan,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  the  lamp  did  not,  like  others 
now  in  use,  indicate  the  presence  of  fire-damp.  The  cost  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  would  be  about  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  lamp,  but  its 
maintenance  would  cost  about  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  H.Preece,  Chief  Electrician  to  the  Post  Office,  gave  a  highly 
interesting  account  of  his  experience  in  lighting  his  private  residence 
with  electricity.  He  stated  that’the  motive  power  was  contained  in 
a  gas-engine  placed  in  his  garden.  The  house  was  lighted  up  with 
good  wire  and  good  material,  and  his  experience  was  that  to  utilise 
cheap  and  nasty  substances  for  electric  lighting  was  a  great  mistake. 
The  lamps  he  used  were  ten-candle  power  lamps,  and  for  isolated  houses, 
both  as  regarded  economy  in  connecting  and  economy  in  maintenance 
he  was  satisfied,  as  the  result  of  very  considerable  expense,  that  lamps 
of  these  dimensions  would  yield  the  best  results.  The  great  difficulty 
he  had  had  to  contend  with  was  to  produce  the  light  so  that  it  should 
illuminate  the  room  without  the  eye  being  in  any  sense  affected  by 
the  presence  of  the  light.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  he 
had  succeeded  in  effectually  and  brilliantly  lighting  up  all  his  rooms 
without  the  light  itself  being  visible  to  the  eye.  He  had  even  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  little  daughter’s  doll  house,  where  it  was  effectually  under 
the  child’s  control.  The  great  question  was  that  of  cost  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  As  regarded  his  own  light,  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  his 
gardener,  and  nothing  ever  went  wrong.  He  was  satisfied  that  if 
houses  were  to  be  lit  by  electricity  it  must  be  by  the  aid  of  secondary 
batteries.  These  batteries  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  domestic  electric  lighting.  The  only  novelty  he  had 
actually  introduced  into  his  domestic  experience  had  been  in 
the  construction  of  a  meter  which  measured  the  exact  quantity 
of  electricity  used  in  charging  the  batteries,  and  also  the  exact 
quantity  of  electricity  that  came  out  of  the  batteries.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  practical  solution  of  the  question  this  was  a  very  essential 
feature,  for  they  must  be  able  to  measure  that  which  they  supplied, 
as  well  as  that  which  they  used.  As  regarded  working  expenses,  his 
gas  bill,  owing  to  the  gas-engine,  was  in  excess  of  what  it  was  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  experiments.  But  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
saying  that  he  should  light  his  house  now  with  less  gas  than  he  did 
before.  The  cost  of  lighting  his  house  by  electricity  was  a  mere  flea- 
bite,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  used  no  matches,  no  candles, 
and  no  oil.  He  was  satisfied  that  by  far  the  cheapest  luxury  they 
could  indulge  in  was  the  electric  light.  One  of  its  main  advantages 
was  the  cheerfulness  it  imparted  into  the  minds  of  those  who  lived 
under  its  influences,  and  its  healthful  properties  as  compared  with  gas. 
Since  he  had  the  light  in  his  house  he  had  never  required  medical  advice 
for  any  member  of  the  family.  As  regarded  the  cost  of  the  installation 
of  the*  light,  it  would  be  about  £7  10s.  for  each  lamp,  assuming  that 
a  lamp  took  the  place  of  each  of  the  existing  gas-burners.  A  house 
that  it  took  £400  to  fit  up  with  the  light  would  probably  require 
about  £40  or  £50  a-year  to  maintain  it  in  efficient  working  order. 

Mr.  Swan,  as  one  who  also  had  experience  of  lighting  his  house 
with  electricity,  bore  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the  light.  It  was 
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cheerful  and  cleanly,  and  could  be  introduced  at  a  moderate  cost. 
It  could  be  managed  without  any  technical  knowledge  whatsoever, 
and  only  so  much  of  it  need  be  used  in  a  room  as  was  pleasant  to 
the  occupants  of  that  room. 

The  Lord  Advocate  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  the  electric  light 
over  gas  in  respect  that,  unlike  gas,  it  was  not  injurious  to  pictures 
and  books,  and  he  believed  too  that  it  would  tend  to  make  curtains 
and  carpets  last  longer,  and  save  the  bills  of  house  painters. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Sir  James  Douglass,  Professor 
Forbes,  and  Captain  Douglas  Galton. 

A  gentleman  in  the  audience  expressed  his  regret  that  no  gas 
engineers  had  come  forward  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  and  vindicate 
the  interests  of  gas.  The  electric-lighting  gentlemen  were  apparently 
in  force,  and  he  thought  they  had  had  too  much  of  their  own  way.  lie 
thought  it  a  pity  no  one  had  given  a  comparison  of  the  average  cost 
between  gas  and  electricity  in  their  domestic  applications. 

Mr.  Preece,  replying  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  said  the 
question  of  using  gas  as  a  ventilating  agency  was  a  very  important 
one.  He  did  not  want  to  say  one  word  against  the  use  of  gas  ;  he 
was  a  gas  shareholder  himself.  (Laughter.)  Gas  had  an  enormous  field 
as  a  means  of  producing  power  and  generating  heat— a  greater  field, 
indeed,  than  the  electric  light- — and  it  still  had  a  function  to  perform 
as  a  kind  of  secondary  agency  to  the  electric  light.  At  the  present 
moment  he  was  engaged  in  an  experiment  which  he  hoped  kwould 
have  a  very  important  result — the  lighting  by  electricity  of  Lloyd’s 
rooms  in  London.  Gas  had  hitherto  been  used  there  both  for  light 
and  ventilation.  They  were  not  going  to  remove  gas  as  an  illuminant, 
but  to  leave  it  as  a  means  of  ventilation.  Very  careful  experiments 
would  be  made  to  see  how  far  gas  could  be  used  as  a  ventilating 
agent,  and  how  far  it  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  supplied  information  upon  a  system  of 
periodic  time  control  on  telephone  or  telegraph  wires.  He  illustrated 
how  by  the  application  of  this  system  the  telephone  could  be  utilised 
so  as  to  give  warning  to  any  of  its  subscribers  of  outbreaks  of  fires  or 
the  presence  of  burglars  on  their  premises. 

Mr.  James  N.  Shoolbred  gave  the  Section  some  facts  bearing  upon 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  Forth  Bridge  works.  The  electrical  plant 
employed  in  the  lighting  of  the  works  consisted,  he  stated,  of  thirteen 
dynamo  machines,  one  hundred  large  arc  lamps  of  two  thousand 
candles  each,  five  hundred  incandescent  lamps  of  two  hundred  candles 
and  about  twelve  miles  of  mains.  Among  the  many  interesting  opera¬ 
tions  which  had  occurred  was  the  lighting  of  the  deep  water  caissons 
for  the  main  piers,  in  some  cases  from  seventy  feet  to  eighty  feet  under 
water.  Those  at  South  Queensferry  were  lit  by  incandescent  lights, 
while  at  Inchgarvie,  owing  to  blasting  operations  being  necessary,  arc 
lamps  were  employed.  The  firing  of  the  blasting  charges  were  also 

performed  from  the  same  dynamo  which  was  providing  the  lighting. 

-  ■ 

- - - - - - 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Lecture  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
Though  photography  is  the  youngest  art-science,  many  radical  de¬ 
partures  from  the  paths  indicated  by  the  first  inventors  are  registered 
in  the  history  of  this  fascinating  art. 

First,  images  were  produced  by  light  on  the  silvered  copper  plate ; 
these  images  (Daguerreotype)  were  direct  positive,  and  each  image  was 
made  separately.  Talbot  used  paper  as  the  base ;  this  was  treated 
with  some  iodide,  followed  by  immersion  in  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
with  a  view  to  form  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  paper. 
After  exposure,  development,  and  fixing,  the  image  was  reversed  as 
regards  light  and  shade  (so-called  negative),  and  capable  of  giving  a 
quantity  of  images  by  sun  planting.  The  paper  forming  the  base  was 
opaque,  and  to  faciliate  the  printing,  recourse  was  made  to  certain  modes 
!  of  rendering  it  transparent,  by  waxing  it — sometimes  before  sensitising, 
sometimes  after  fixing.  1839  to  1851  was  the  epoch  of  great  scientific 
development  of  the  art ;  the  brightest  luminaries  in  the  scientific 
world  of  that  time  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wdieel,  and  helped  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  elucidation  of  many  new  questions  presenting  them¬ 
selves.  Memoirs  and  treatises  of  that  epoch  are  monuments,  glorifying 
their  authors,  and  till  the  present  moment  forming  indispensable 
reference  books  for  now-a-days  investigators. 

About  1851,  the  invention  of  the  collodion  process  was  the  signal 
for  a  new  departure.  Paper  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  collocUou. 
Collodion  being  a  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
:  alcohol,  when  poured  on  the  glass  formed  a  film  on  it,  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  the  glass  itself ;  some  salts  of  iodine  or  bromine,  when  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  collodion  and  treated  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
formed  sensitive  salts  of  silver  in  the  film  of  the  collodion,  and  after 


exposure,  development  and  fixing,  the  negative  image  was  obtained 
of  unsurpassing  beauty,  grainless  and  transparent,  a  great  deal 
more  sensitive  than  the  old  paper,  and  the  manipulations  were 
simpler. 

No  wonder  that  such  superior  qualities  were  the  cause  of  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  old  paper,  and  without  regret.  Here  began  a  new  era. 
The  ease  of  obtaining  the  likeness  fascinated  everybody,  especially 
persons  looking  for  an  easy  mode  of  earning  their  living.  The  number 
of  photographic  studios  increased,  but  the  social  level  lowered  consider¬ 
ably :  photography  ceased  to  be  the  fashionable  occupation. 

The  number  of  amateurs,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased.  The  new 
wet  collodion  process  necessitated  the  use  of  heavy  and  cumbersome 
paraphernalia,  such  as  water  tank,  baths,  tent,  glass  bottles,  kc. 
This  inconvenience  was  especially  felt  by  the  landscape  photographer 
and  by  the  amateur,  and  that  was  the  cause  why  attention  was 
directed  towards  dry  plates.  The  first  dry  plates  were  prepared 
after  the  pattern  of  wet  collodion,  only  submitting  after  sensitising 
to  the  action  of  preservatives.  A  great  many  different  systems  of 
dry  plates  were  proposed,  but  generally  the  result  was  very  un¬ 
certain,  until  Sayce  and  Bolton,  inventing  the  new  collodion  emulsion, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  really  practical  system.  According  to  this 
new  system,  haloid  salts  and  silver  nitrate  were  introduced  in  the 
collodion,  bromide  of  silver,  formed  by  the  double  decomposition,  was 
precipitated  together  with  pyroxyline  by  pouring  the  emulsion  into 
water,  washed,  and  re-dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  sensitive 
collodion  emulsion  was  the  ready  means  to  prepare  the  dry  plates. 
The  advent  of  the  collodion  emulsion  was  hailed  with  delight  by  land¬ 
scape  photographers,  but  professionals  despised  it,  in  consequence  of  its 
inferior  sensitiveness  as  compared  with  wet  collodion. 

After  thirty  years  undisturbed  reign  of  collodion,  either  in  wet, 
dry,  or  emulsion  form,  the  new  departure  slowly  came  in  the  shape  of 
gelatine  emulsion.  No  striking  discovery  or  new  principle  was  the 
origin  of  the  new  departure.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Sayce  and 
Bolton’s  discovery,  but  it  took  twenty  years  to  bring  it  to  the  per¬ 
fection  and  modification  that  secured  the  triumph  of  the  revolution 
that  upset  the  wet  collodion.  The  advantage  of  the  gelatine  plates  is 
quite  patent  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  and  possibility  to  have  them  always  ready  in  stock,  at  once 
recommended  them  to  the  professional5. 

The  amateur’s  appreciation  was  still  more  marked:  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  dry  plates  of  superior  sensitiveness,  all  voluminous  and 
cumbersome  paraphernalia  become  unnecessary,  and  there  was  no 
chance  to  have  the  fingers  blackened  by  the  solution  of  silver.  These 
conditions  caused  the  number  of  amateurs  to  become  larger  and  larger  ; 
many  ladies  swelled  the  ranks;  the  social  standard  again  rose; 
persons  of  the  royal  rank  succumbed  under  the  charm  of  the  new 
instantaneous  photography ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  reign  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion  is  general  and  undisputed. 

The  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  considerably  contributed  to  com¬ 
fort  in  the  practice  of  out-door  photography.  However,  these  dry 
plates,  being  prepared  on  the  glass,  the  heaviness,  brittleness,  and  hulk 
of  glass  were  always  the  dark  spots  on  the  bright  horizon  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  tourist.  Having  to  suffer  that  inconvenience  in  my  photo¬ 
graphic  excursions,  I  decided  to  eliminate  it,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  newly-introduced  process  at  that  time— collodion  emulsion — I 
found  the  substitute  for  glass  in  that  devised  in  1869 — sensitive  eol- 
lodio-bromide  tissue.  The  film  of  collodion,  as  transparent  and  as  tex¬ 
tureless  as  glass,  produced  on  the  enamelled  paper,  was  the  base, 
which,  covered  on  the  surface  with  collodion  emulsion,  offered  a  very 
handy  material,  capable  of  giving  a  result  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
best  collodion  negative.  This  material  was  successfully  manufactured 
for  many  years.  The  negatives  made  some  fifteen  years  ago  are  just 
as  good  now.  Many  of  these  negatives  are  here  for  your  inspection. 
There  is  also  an  enlargement  made  in  1873  from  a  collodion  tissue 
negative  with  a  view  to  testing  the  grainlessness  of  it.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  collodion  tilm  negative 
cannot  be  kept,  it  becoming  mere  powder:  but  I  did  not  make  that 
observation  in  my  negatives. 

Analysing  the  reason  of  various  departures  described,  we  cannot 
leave  unnoticed  the  fact  that  superior  sensitiveness  was  always  one  of 
the  important  causes  of  adopting  the  new  system  in  preference  to  the 
old  one. 

Gelatine  plates  are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof  of  that  User- 
tion,  because  generally,  quality  not  being  superior  to  the  wet.  ve 
must  look  for  the  preference  to  the  superior  sensitiveness.  That 
superior  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  plates  rendered  the  existence  of 
collodion  tissue  anomalous.  . 

A  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  produce  the  tissue  ^'ith 
gelatine  emulsion.  Pumplirey  in  Birmingham,  and  Stebbing  in  Pans, 
introduced  films  of  gelatine*  These  had  the  disadvantage  of  very 
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great  difficulty  in  drying.  After  the  collodion-tissue  eXPe^“el^s/,^ 
was  evident  to  me  that  a  temporary  support,  firmly  cemented 
gelatine  film  from  the  beginning,  to  the  end  of  the  operations  of 
development,  fixing,  and  drying,  is  unavoidable.  In  consequence,  y 
first  gelatine  tissue  was  produced  on  the  paper,  easily  detachable  atte 

fiXA§few  years  ago  I  patented  a  process  based  on  the  fact  observed, 
that  gelatine  emulsion  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  and  pyrog* 
developer,  becomes  insoluble  in  hot  water  in  the  parts  affected  y 
lio-ht.  The  sheet  of  paper,  covered  with  emulsion,  is  used  m  tne 
camera  instead  of  the  glass  plate ;  it  is  next  developed  with  pyrogallol, 
put  in  contact  with  a  glass  plate,  and  immersed  in  warm  water.  - 
the  gelatine  unaffected  by  light  will  be  dissolved  and  remcne  ) 
washino-  together  with  the  sheet  of  paper  serving  as  temporary  s  p- 
port;  the  negative  image  alone  will  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  gla^.  . 
This  process  is  capable  of  giving  negatives  superior  to  the  fines  g^ 
tine  plates,  and  being  amenable  to  intensification  by  silver, 
nate  of  potash,  or  any  other  film-staining -method.  It  u »tlie  best 
gelatine  process  for  optical  lantern  slides.  It  forms  a  base  foi  A\  o 
burytype,  phototype,  and  the  finest  photoengraving  process,  in  tact,  l 
consider  it  the  most  valuable  and  most  perfect.  '  , 

However,  this  is  not  the  process  that  can  be  appreciated  by  pno  - 
o-raphers  now-a-davs.  The  modern  photographer— even  the  mos 
enthusiastic— does  not  like  any  complicated  manipulations;  he  wants 
only  to  obtain  a  result  as  good  as  possible  with  the  least  possibl 
trouble.  In  former  times  we  considered  it  a  heresy  to  use  any  pie- 
paration  that  was  not  made  by  our  own  hands.  AVe  delighted  in  com¬ 
plicated  manipulations.  AVe  often  manufactured  our  own  ethei 
always  our  pvroxvline,  plates,  paper,  &c.  Tedious  development 
the  negative  was  our  acme  of  pleasure.  Now, _  photographers  are 
grumbling  that  plates  require  development ;  and  if  any  good.  genius 
should  realise  the  photographic  dream  of  a  modern  enthusiast,  1  thin 
it  will  be  a  sort  of  snuff-box  with  a  tiny  handle,  one  revolution  oi 
which  will  produce  at  once  a  large  photographic  image  mounted, 

rolled,  finished,  and  framed.  .  _ 

"With  such  a  prevalent  disposition  it  is  clear  that  hot  water  develop¬ 
ment,  besides  pyro,  is  out  of  the  question.  Gelatino-emulsion  paper 
was  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging,  in  which  ordinary  plain 
photographic  paper  was  covered  with  emulsion  on  the  surface.  Model 
dispositions  chose  this  paper  as  the  material  for  negatives.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  sensitive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  detected  m  this  disposition 
an  indication  of  the  new  departure,  and  considerable  improvement  m 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  its  photographic  preparation  follow  eel 
rapidly.  The  firm  of  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  Richmond,  the  1  hotograplnc 
Stores,  AVarnerke  and  Co.,  at  Herne  Hill,  Eastman,  from  New  Vork, 
and  others,  supply  regularly  this  paper.  The  last-named  firm  an¬ 
nounces  the  paper  in  sheets  of  over  1000  feet.  There  are,  for  your 
examination,  a  few  sheets  from  the  Ilerne  Hill  laboratory.  We  are 
not  so  big  in  this  country,  but  you  will  observe  that  a  sheet  of  hr  ee 
feet  by  twenty-five  inches  is  capable  of  satisfying  the  most  extrava- 

Very  fine  results  can  be  obtained  on  this  simple  paper.  The  grain 
of  the  paper  is  the  first  evil  to  be  avoided.  Opacity  of  the  paper  is  the 
second.  The  thicker  the  paper,  the  less  perceptible  is  the  texture  m 
the  printing;  but  with  thickness  conies  increase  m  the  opacity. 

Some  people  have  recourse  to  waxing,  others  recommend  the  oiling 
(castor  oil  is  proposed  at  boiling  temperature  by  Eastman);  however, 
oil  or  wax  improves  the  transparency  of  the  paper,  but  the  operation 
is  unpleasant,  and  the  result  not  quite  permanent;  after  a  time  opaque 
spots  appearing,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  re-oiling.  Everything 
is  ripe  for  the  advent  of  new  departure,  which  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  paper  era.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  imperfections  and  com¬ 
plications  mentioned  must  be  removed.  The  sensitive  paper  must  be 
textureless  and  transparent,  and  these  qualities  must  be  completed  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  not  left  to  the  care  of  the  consumei. 

A  description  of  the  next  process  will  acquaint  you  with  my  view 
as  to  how  this  end  can  be  attained.  Some  short  time  ago  I  found  that 
if  the  sheet  of  paper  is  covered  with  emulsion  on  both  sides  and  exposed 
in  the  camera  or  otherwise  to  the  light,  the  light  affected  first  the 
front  surface  of  the  paper,  but  penetrating  the  paper,  affected  also  the 
back  sensitive  surface.  When  such  sheet  of  paper  is  next  developed, 
two  images  are  produced,  one  on  each  side  of  the  paper.  By  closely 
examining  these  two  images  we  can  soon  perceive  that  the  back  image 
bears  the  impression  of  the  imperfections,  if  any,  of  the  paper  itself. 
This  impression— being  the  reverse,  as  regards  opacity  wliat  the  paper 
was — neutralises  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a 
very  coarse-texturcd  paper,  a  smooth  and  textureless  image  is  t  le 
result  of  printing.  The  negative  thus  obtained  has  also  the  adv  antage 
of  producing  rounder  and  better  prints,  generally  observed  when 
double  printing  is  resorted  to. 


This  principle  I  applied  in  the  production  of  the  new  patent  double- 
coated  negative  tissue.  The  paper  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  tissue  1 
is  as  transparent  as  glass,  being  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  j 
paper.  It  is  impervious  to  wrater,  and  being  coated  on  both  sides  with  1 
emulsion  there  is  no  tendency  to  curl.  The  tissue  is  used  like  the  1 
ordinary  glass  plate;  the  development  with  pyrogallol  or  oxalate  18  j 
followed  by  fixing,  washing,  and  drying,  i  his  last  operation  can  be 
accomplished  either  by  hanging,  or  on  the  surface  of  talced  glass  or  I 
ebonite,  and  printed,  either  having  the  negative  sheet  loose  or  squeegeed  1 
to  the  glass  if  preferred.  . 

Here  I  pass  for  your  examination  the  sheet  of  paper  before  the 
applications  of  the  emulsion  and  after  it.  Here  are  also  the  negative 
and  print  from  it.  .  . 

Having  thus  far  exhausted  the  question  of  the  sensitive  material,  it 
remains  to  describe  to  you  the  apparatus  most  suitable  for  its  use.  It  fl 

is  evident,  I  presume,  to  everybody,  that  using  sensitive  paper  behind  I 

the  glass  plate  is  to  be  avoided,  because,  amongst  other  disadvantages 
of  this  system,  reflection  and  refraction  cannot  improve  the  image. 
The  tissue  being  transparent  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
behind  the  tissue  only  a  dead  black  surface  is  admissible.  *  he  readiest  j 
means  to  use  the  tissue  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide  will  be  by  attaching 
it  by  the  four  corners  to  some  rigid  support  capable  of  being  intro-  4 
duced  into  the  slide.  There  are  also  devised  special  carriers  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  paper  is  secured  by  pressure  on  all  four  edges. 
This  system,  introduced  some  time  ago  by  myself,  also  answers  fairly  j 
well  when  the  exposure  follows  rapidly  the  insertion  of  the  tissue  in  the 
carrier;  but  it  is  not  applicable  for  excursions,  when  it  is  made  ready  a 
long  time  before  the  exposure  takes  place, gelatine-covered  tissue  liawng 
a  tendency  to  extend  or  contract  with  change  of  temperature,  or  hygro-B 
metric  condition  of  the  air.  To  obviate  that  difficulty,  I  have  now  1 
making  some  rigid  board  prepared  with  stickyr  material.  Ihe  tissue 
put  in  contact  with  such  tablet  sticks  all  over,  and  consequently 
remains  perfectly  smooth  ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  the  tablet  is  such  I 
that  the  tissue  can  be  easily  removed  after  exposure. 

The  most  rational  apparatus,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  paper  is 
the  roller  slide.  The  history  of  this  apparatus  is  as  ancient  as 
photography  itself.  AATe  find  mention  of  one  patented  by  Melhuish ; 
another  is  described  many  years  ago  in  The  Illustrated  Photographer. 

I  have  been  making  roller  slides  since  1871.  The  roller  slide  is  a  box 
containing  two  rollers  on  which  the  sensitive  paper  can  be  wound. 
This  box  is  provided  with  a  shutter,  like  an  ordinary  slide,  acting  on 
the  end  of  the  roller ;  paper  in  succession  is  brought  from  one  roller 
to  the  other,  and  each  time  a  fresh  surface  is  ready  for  the  exposure. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  know  when  the  requisite  quantity  of  paper  is 
unwound.  In  my  roller  slide,  made  for  the  collodion  tissue,  a  small 
opening  protected  with  red  glass  permitted  the  number  printed  on  the 
tissue  to  be  seen.  But  since  the  introduction  of  gelatine,  with 
superior  sensitiveness,  this  system  could  not  be  applied,  and  my  next 
slide  was  provided  with  an  electric  alarum.  The  tissue  was  per¬ 
forated  at  certain  intervals ;  a  very  small  electric  bell  acted  on  by  ft 
chloride  of  silver  (dry  element)  w^as  fixed  in  the  slide;  a  lever  con¬ 
nected  with  electro-magnet  of  the  bell  completed  the  electrical 
circuit  AVlien  the  perforated  hole  occupied  a  certain  position,  the 
alarum  bell  ringing  indicated  that  the  band  of  tissue  was  in  position. 
The  next  simplification  was  in  substituting  a  lever  and  indicatoi  to 
the  costly  bell.  And  now  I  can  submit  for  your  appreciation  the  last 

form  of  the  roller  slide.  ..  ,  .  •.  „ 

A  is  the  box ;  B  B,  the  two  rollers,  made  of  wood  or  light  brass 


tube  -  C  C'  the  two  milled-heads  of  the  rollers;  D  is  the  revolving 
shutter ;  E  is  the  sliding  door  provided  with  lock,  which  is  removed 
when  tissue  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  slide;  HH  are  two  rolls  ma 
of  brass  tube  covered  with  india-rubber.  The  tissue,  fastened  by  t 
end  on  the  rollei  B,  is  passed  over  the  tube  H.  The  rigid  wooden  board 
J  and  the  other  tube  H,  are  next  pasted  by  the  other  end  to  the.  seco 
roller  B.  By  revolving  the  roller-head,  C,  in  the  direction  indicated 
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by  tbe  arrow,  the  band  of  the  tissue  will  be  passing  from  one  roller  to 
the  other,  and  tube  II  will  revolve  also,  moved  by  the  friction  of  the 
paper  band.  This  tube  H  is  provided  at  the  end  with  indicator  on  G, 
and  a. box  F.  The  movement  of  the  tube  II  will  cause  the  revolution 
of  the  indicator  G,  and  a  system  of  the  cog-wheels,  inserted  in  the  box 
F,  is  calculated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  complete  circles  made  by  G 
correspond  exactly  with  the  width  of  the  plate.  When  the  requisite 
quantity  of  the  tissue  is  wound,  it  must  be  marked  on  the  band,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  spring  punch  Iv.  The  top  roller 
B  is  provided  with  a  ratchet  wheel,  and  the  milled  head,  C,  is  made 
double  in  order  to  tighten  the  band  of  the  tissue.  The  roller  will  hold 
a  band  of  the  tissue  for  forty  to  eighty  negatives. 


Quite  recently  a  roller  slide  of  different  construction  wa3  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Eastman  Americau  Company.  Details  of  the  mechanism 
of  this  apparatus  elicit  general  admiration.  It  is  made  on  the  inter¬ 
change  system,  so  useful  when  large  numbers  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
uniform  size  is  to  be  produced ;  it  is  devised  and  made  like  Americans 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  special  machinery.  Register  is  secured  by 
the  four  audible  clicks  producing  four  perforations  on  the  paper.  They 
are  made  to  hold  a  spool  of  the  paper  for  twenty-four  negatives. 

Without  passing  my  criticisms  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  slide, 
I  must  confess  that  the  simplicity,  compactness  and  lightness  of  my  last 
model  make  it  certainly  a  very  valuable  instrument,  that  will  stand 
victoriously  competition  with  any  rival  production. 

I  shall  not  be  complete  without .  mentioning  that,  a  few  }rears 
ago,  _  I  constructed  also  a  roller  -  slide  for  special  use  from  the 
captive  balloon.  This  roller-slide  had  a  clock-work  attached  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  rollers.  This  clock-work  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  liberation  of  a  catch  actuated  by  an  electro-magnet 
worked  from  below  through  the  wire  inserted  in  the  rope  of  the 
captive  balloon,  let  pass  the  tissue  from  one  roller  to  the  other, 
and  exposed  it  by  acting  also  on  the  shutter.  This  slide  was  made 
for  the  exposure  of  twelve  whole  plates. 

The  narrative  of  the  President  of  this  Society  of  the  incident 
accompanying  an  ascent  in  company  with  Mr.  Cobb,  and  the 
breakage  of  all  the  negatives  secured  with  such  risk  and  labour, 
are  self-suggesting  of  the  special  value  of  the  paper  for  balloon 
photography.  L.  Waenerke. 

- 4 - 

indiarubber  solution  and  its  use  in  photography.* 

In  various  modern  photographic  processes  a  clear  solution  of  caoutchouc 
s  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place  (and  this  is,  with  the  exception 
of  its  use  for  dishes,  its  oldest  application)  it  has  been  employed  in 
carbon  or  pigment  printing,  in  which  process  it  is  spread  upon  paper  in 

*  Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitung, 


a  very  thin  layer,  so  that  the  printed  impression  may,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  be  transferred  to  another  paper.  A  paper  prepared  with  caoutchouc 
is  also  useful  for  coating  with  chloride  of  silver  collodion,  or  with  other 
collodion  emulsion,  upon  which  copies  or  other  photographs  may  be 
made,  qnd  then  transferred  to  glass  plates  or  other  objects.  An  albumen 
printing  surface  was  long  since  prepared  upon  paper  previously  coated 
with  caoutchouc  solution.  I  his  paper  is  printed  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  albumen  paper,  and  when  the  picture  is  finished,  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  glass  plate  by  means  of  gelatine  or  other  cement.  The  back 
of  the  paper  is  then  treated  with  benzole,  by  means  of  which  the  paper 
is  loosened,  and  may  be  removed  from  the  picture  and  left  upon  the 
glass.  In  a  similar  manner  chloride  of  silver  collodion,  Ac.,  may  be 
printed  and  transferred.  The  albumen  image  is,  however,  considerably 
more  delicate,  and  this  process,  therefore,  is  particularly  indicated  for 
reproductions  from  negatives,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  processes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  methods  in  which  a  positive  on  glass  is  used.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  after  coating  a  paper  with  indiarubber  and  drying  it', 
to  carry  on  the  preparation  with  albumen  in  a  strongly  heated"  room, 
because  otherwise  the  albumen  will  not  take  evenly  upon  the  paper,  and 
will  not  dry  equally. 

Paper  prepared  with  caoutchouc  may  also  be  applied  to  the  preparation 
of  burnt-in  pictures  by  the  “  dusting- on”  method.  In  this  process  an 
adhesive  paper  prepared  with  caoutchouc  is  laid  upon  the  powder- 
picture  and  well  rubbed,  until  it  has  a  good  hold ;  the  whole  is  then 
laid  in  water,  and  the  caoutchouc  paper,  with  the  picture  adhering  to  it, 
soon  comes  loose  from  the  glass  plate.  The  image  is  then,  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  transferred  to  the  object  desired.  After  drying, 
the  paper  is  removed  by  means  of  benzole ;  and  after  thoroughly  clearing 
the  picture  from  the  adherent  caoutchouc  with  more  of  the  same  liquid, 
it  is  burned  in. 

As  is  well  known  caoutchouc  is  also  employed  in  the  wet  collodion 
process,  to  prevent  loosening  of  the  film  when  it  is  necessary  to  intensify 
powerfully  and  for  a  long  time.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  either 
entirely  coated  with  a  very  dilute  solution,  and  after  drying  prepared  with 
collodion  in  the  ordinary  manner  :  or  the  margin  of  the  plate  only  is 
prepared  with  the  caoutchouc  solution. 

For  all  these  purposes,  especially  for  that  in  which  the  indiarubber 
film  is  treated  with  a  silver  bath  or  coated  with  silver  salts  and  emulsion, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  pure  solution  be  employed,  prepared  with  pure 
caoutchouc  as  well  as  with  a  pure  solvent.  Only  in  this  case  can  we  be 
assured  that  the  silver  salts  will  not  be  decomposed. 

Various  solvents  are  used  for  caoutchouc,  namely,  benzole,  chloroform, 
and  turpentine.  Of  these  benzole  is  the  best ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
quite  pure,  and  especially  free  from  grease.  To  detect  this,  a  small 
quantity  is  poured  upon  white  paper.  The  benzole  must  dry  off  immedi¬ 
ately  without  leaving  any  trace  of  grease  behind.  Raw  benzole  is,  for  the 
most  part,  tainted  with  this  impurity,  and  caoutchouc  solution  prepared 
therewith  does  not  dry  regularly.  Such  benzole  is  riseless  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  even  when  it  possesses  sufficient  solvent  power. 

Chloroform  is  also  a  very  good  solvent,  but  it  is  too  volatile ;  it  is  also 
dearer  than  benzole,  and  stupifying  when  used  in  any  quantity. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  solvent  power  of  benzole,  solution  of  the 
caoutchouc  occupies  considerable  time,  and  of  course  so  much  the  longer 
the  thicker  are  the  fragments  of  the  material.  These  swell  very  greatly, 
and  a  large  flask  must  therefore  be  employed.  In  commerce,  pure 
caoutchouc  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  obtained  at  the  dealers  in  photo¬ 
graphic  material,  and,  in  any  case,  at  the  indiarubber  and  guttapercha 
warehouses.  The  latter  mostly  keep  also  a  ready-made  solution  of 
caoutchouc,  in  a  very  thick  condition,  prepared  either  with  naptha  or 
turpentine.  These  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  solution, 
and  the  better  of  them  is  certainly  that  with  naptha,  for  that  with  turpen¬ 
tine  almost  always  contains  grease,  and  does  not  dry  perfectly.  This 
thick  mass  is  thinned  to  the  desired  degree  with  benzole,  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  solution  be  not  made  too  thin,  when  its  adhesiveness 
would  be  insufficient.  With  this  solution  the  paper  is  coated  as  with 
collodion,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Glass  plates  are,  with  such  a  caoutchouc  solution,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  paper,  and,  after  drying,  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
cleaned  plates.  Oxidised  plates  may,  in  this  manner,  be  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  frt  for  use.  The  picture  holds  perfectly,  and  with  pure  caoutchouc 
there  is  no  action  upon  the  silver  solution.  For  silver  bath  work  the 
preparation  of  the  whole  plate,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  usual  only  to  edge  them. 

From  what  has  been  written,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  a  pure  so¬ 
lution  of  caoutchouc  may  have  a  very  extended  application  in  photography. 

- - — 

ON  THE  USE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC 
PLATES. 

Sixes  our  first  orthochromatic  plates  were  introduced  in  commerce  in 
December,  1884,  and  announced  at  the  same  time  in  the  i  car-hook  of 
the  Photographic  Association,  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  some 
experiments  in  this  speciality  which  we  have  collected  as  follows  :  — 

Our  orthochromate  plates  have  the  same  sensitiveness  as  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  emulsion  plates,  and  possesses  the  characteristic  of  reproducing  ah 
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the  warmer  tints,  particularly  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  yellow-green,  with 
their  proper  power  of  light  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  (for  these  colours, 
ordinary  emulsion  plates  have  very  little  sensitiveness,  and  reproduce 
them  as  more  or  less  too  dark). 

Photographs  of  portraits,  or  costume  pictures,  in  which  thq.  above- 
mentioned  colours  predominate,  can  only  properly  be  introduced  with 
orthochromatic  plates.  Reproduction  of  oil  paintings,  water-colour  pic¬ 
tures,  coloured  material,  and  tapestry,  are,  with  ordinary  plates,  very 
insufficiently  rendered.  For  this  purpose  the  value  of  colour-sensitive 
emulsion  plates  is  particularly  evident,  and  these  in  future  will  not  be 
absent  in  any  studio  where  progress  is  respected.  Even  in  the  photography 
of  interiors  and  landscapes  their  use  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  proper 
tone  of  the  picture. 

If  in  the  original  to  be  reproduced,  besides  the  above-mentioned  warm 
colours,  blue  and  violet  are  in  force  so  that  the  result  of  the  light  value 
of  these  colours  is  also  desired,  the  use  of  a  yellow  glass  between  the 
objective  and  the  sensitive  place  is  necessary.*  The  simplest  method  is 
to  introduce  this  yellow  glass  behind  the  back  lens  of  the  objective. 

The  introduction  of  the  yellow  glass  so  far  lowers  the  actinic  effect  of 
the  blue  and  violet  colours,  that  these  in  the  negative  appear  considerably 
darker,  that  is  to  say  with  their  true  light-value.  When  the  violet  and 
blue  are  particularly  strong,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  deeper  yellow 
glass  as  the  medium,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  rendering  of  the 
original.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  have  several  glasses  of  lighter  and 
deeper  tints,  so  as  to  have  a  proper  choice  for  each  particular  case ; 
however,  the  light  yellow  glass  in  most  cases  answers  perfectly. 

For  the  production  of  oil  paintings,  in  which  for  the  most  part  the 
contrasts  of  colour  are  greater,  the  darker  yellow  glass  is  often  to  be 
chosen.  With  a  few  trials  the  necessary  exposure  for  each  glass  may  be 
obtained. 

With  a  scale  of  five  yellow-tinted  glasses,  of  which  the  lightest  was 
numbered  1,  and  the  darkest  5,  the  measure  of  the  increase  of  exposure 
was  about  as  follows  : — 

With  No.  1  from  twice  to  three  times, 

,,  No.  2  ,,  four  to  five  times, 

,,  No.  3  ,,  five  to  seven  times, 

,,  No.  4  ,,  seven  to  ten  times, 

,,  No.  5  ,,  ten  to  fourteen  times, 

in  comparison  with  an  ordinary  emulsion  plate  (or  the  orthochromatic 
plate  without  yellow  glass).  As  our  orthochromatic  emulsion  plates  have 
a  very  high  sensitiveness,  one  can,  as  seen  above,  with  the  tinted  glass 
No.  1,  even  take  photographic  portraits. 

The  development  proceeds  as  with  ordinary  emulsion  plates.  With 
the  correct  exposure,  the  plates  give  very  beautiful  detail  in  all  the 
gradations,  remain  perfectly  free  from  foy,  and  give  the  high  lights 
quite  pure.  With  continued  development,  any  desired  intensity  may  be 
obtained,  so  that  no  after  intensifying  is  necessarjq  which,  however,  can 
be  applied  when  from  too  short  development,  or  too  long  exposure,  it 
becomes  desirable. 

We  recommend  these  plates,  therefore,  for  general  application,  as  they 
will  yield  pictures  having  the  plasticity  and  power  hardly  to  be  obtained 
with  ordinary  emulsion. 

Since  orthochromatic  plates  show  a  special  sensitiveness  for  yellow, 
they  must  be  developed  by  red  light  only.  For  deciding  upon  the  proper 
intensity  of  the  negative,  however,  it  may,  after  lengthened  development, 
be  examined  for  a  short  time  by  orange-yellow  glass  without  injurious 
fogging  setting  in.  Of  the  action  of  the  orthochromatic  plates,  the 
example  given  in  the  Photoyraphische  Correspondenz,  No.  299,  is  the  best 
illustration.  Angerer  &  Szekely. 

■ - ♦ - 
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Burton’s  Note-Book  for  Photographers. 

London  :  Piper  &  Carter. 

We  have  had  numerous  note-hooks  for  the  peripatetic  photographer 
in  which  every  endeavour  lias  been  made  to  meet  his  requirements  by 
finding  space  for  every  trivial  detail  of  the  exposure  of  each  plate. 
But  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  has  departed  from  the  beaten  track  even  in 
this  portion  of  his  Note-Book,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  an  entirely 
different  series  of  headings  to  the  columns  which  fill  the  register. 
The  record,  as  kept  in  this  little  book,  will,  in  fact,  not  only  be  a 
mere  dark-room  catalogue  of  plates  to  be  developed,  but  will  supply 
at  any  subsequent  date  a  variety  of  useful  information  regarding 
each  negative.  Besides  the  date  of  exposure,  time  of  day  and  light, 
we  have  a  column  for  “date  of  development,”  a  matter  of  some  value, 
frequently,  for  reference  purposes.  Then  not  only  the  “  description 
of  plate,”  but  its  “sensitometer  ”  number  must  be  registered,  and  the 
lens  must  have  its  “U  S”  stop  stated,  in  order  to  complete  a  definite 

•  We  recommend  for  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  plate  the  use  of  collodion 
coloured  with  methyl-orange,  or  tropioline  poured  upon  a  piece  of  white  plate- 
glass,  free  from  blemish,  and  having  parallel  sides,  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  This 
is  to  be  greatly  preferred  to  the  yellow  plate-glass  to  be  obtained  in  commerce. 


record  of  the  “life-historv”  of  each  picture.  Combined  with  the  mere 
register  we  have  a  series  of  tables  for  calculating  exposures  under 
varying  conditions,  together  with  an  elaborate  explanation  of  their 
use,  part  of  which  we  reprint  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The 
Note-Book  is  portable  in  form  and  neatly  got  up,  and  the  register 
will  suffice  for  between  three  and  four  hundred  exposures. 

“Table  I.  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  stops  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  standard  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

“  Example  I. — A  photographer  has  a  rapid  landscape  lens  of  11-inch 
focus  with  a  ‘  full  aperture  ’  of  1£  (1-25)  inch.  Of  course  he  cannot  have 
any  stop  of  larger  diameter  than  liis  lens.  Glancing  down  the  column 
headed  11  inches,  the  first  figure  smaller  than  1-25  is  8)7.  He  makes  his 
largest  stop  -97  inch  diameter,  his  next  *69,  and  so  on.  On  the  largest 
he  stamps,  however,  not  as  used  to  be  done,  No.  I.,  but  the  figure  which 
he  finds  at  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal  line  in  which  he  found  the 
figure  ’97.  The  figure  is  8.  His  largest  stop  is  therefore  numbered  8, 
his  next  16,  and  so  on.  For  a  lens  of  longer  focus  than  11  inches  we 
divide  the  focal  length  by  2  ;  take  the  column  headed  by  the  figure  got  by 
dividing  by  2,  and  multiply  the  diameters  in  the  column  by  2. 

“  Example  II. — To  get  the  diameter  of  the  U.S.  stops  for  a  lens  of 
16-inch  focus,  16-f2=8.  Take  the  figures  in  the  column  headed  8,  and 
multiply  each  by  2.  The  figures  thus  got  will  then  be  the  diameter  of 
the  stops  in  inches.  For  lenses  of  less  than  6  inches  focal  length  the 
same  process  is  performed,  but  dividing  in  each  case  instead  of  multi¬ 
plying. 

“  Table  II.  is  almost  self-explanatory ;  the  stops  having  been  cut 
according  to  Table  I.,  and  being  numbered  with  the  U.S.  numbers,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  down  the  first  vertical  column  till  we  come  to  the 
stop  we  are  using,  and  then  to  look  along  the  horizontal  line  till  we  come 
to  the  heading  which  most  nearly  describes  the  subject  which  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  upon,  when  we  will  find  the  required  exposure.  It  is  evident  that  many 
subjects  do  not  come  precisely  under  any  of  the  headings  given,  but  come 
between  some  two  of  them  ;  for  example,  very  many  subjects  require 
exposures  somewhere  between  those  given  for  ‘  Open  Landscape  ’  and  for 
‘  Landscape  with  heavy  foliage  in  the  foreground.’ 

“  The  table  is  compiled  for  plates  of  average  sensitiveness — that  is  to 
say,  such  as  give  17  or  18  on  Warnerke’s  sensitometer. 

“  Example  III. — A  portrait  is  to  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  the  shade 
with  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens,  and  stop  8.  Wo  find  in  the  horizontal 
line  commencing  8  or  and  in  the  vertical  column  headed,  ‘  Portrait 
in  bright  diffused  light  out  of  doors,’  2  seconds.  That,  therefore,  is  the 
exposure. 

“Dr.  Scott’s  table, which  I  have  called  Table  IV.,  works  in  conjunction 
with  Table  II.  The  exposures  in  Table  II,  are  for  the  very  best  light — 
that  is  to  say,  for  that  of  the  middle  of  the  day  in  May,  June,  or  July. 
Table  IV.  shows  by  how  much  it  may  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  expo¬ 
sure  given  in  Table  II.  for  any  hour  of  any  month  of  the  year. 

“  Example  IV. — The  portrait  mentioned  a  little  time  ago  as  to  be  done 
out  of  doors  is  done  at  5  p.m.  in  the  month  of  August. 

“In  a  horizontal  line  commencing  7  or  5,  and  in  the  vertical  column 
headed  April  or  August,  we  find  ‘3.’  We  have,  therefore,  to  multiply 
our  two  seconds  by  three,  getting  six  seconds  as  the  correct  exposure. 

“  Table  IH.  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
new  set  of  diaphragms  for  an  old  lens,  but  who  may  desire  to  number 
their  old  stops,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  Universal  Standard.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  case  they  cannot  expect  to  get  whole  numbers,  or  to  have  each 
stop  requiring  precisely  double  the  exposure  of  the  next  longer  one,  as  is 
the  case  with  stops  cut  according  to  Table  I. 

“  Example  V. — The  fixed  diaphragm  of  a  portrait  lens  of  a  13-inch 
focus  is  3£  inches  diameter.  The  first  movable  stop  is  2J  inches  diameter, 
the  next  inches,  the  next  1  inch,  and  the  smallest  4  inch. 

“  Looking  along  the  horizontal  column,  beginning  with  thirteen  inches, 
and  in  the  columns  headed  3|  inches,  2J  inches,  and  so  on,  we  find  the 
following  numbers: — -862,  2'09,  4‘69,  10’6,  and  42-2.  The  lens  itself 
will  be  numbered  *862,  the  stops  2-09,  4-69,  10-6,  and  42-2.  These  figures 
mean,  that  the  exposure,  using  a  certain  stop,  must  be  that  given  on 
Table  II.,  multiplied  by  the  figure  on  the  stop. 

“  Example  VI. — A  portrait  in  an  ordinary  room  is  to  he  taken  with  the 
stop  marked  4-69.  According  to  Table  II.,  the  exposure  with  stop  1  for  a 
portrait  in  an  ordinary  room  is  three  seconds  ;  3  x  4-69  =  14-07.  That 
is  to  say,  the  required  exposure  is  14 -07  seconds. 

“  Table  III.  is  farther  useful  for  giving  a  value  to  a  lens  used  ‘  open 
aperture,’  or  with  the  fixed  stop  usually  fitted  in  a  lens.  This  ‘  full 
aperture  ’  seldom  accords  precisely  with  any  of  the  numbers  in  Table  I. 

“  Example  VII. — Taking  the  lens  referred  to  in  Example  I.,  which  has 
focus  11  inches,  aperture  1J  inches.  Referring  to  Table  HI.  we  find  in 
the  line  beginning  11  inches,  and  in  the  column  headed  1J  inch,  the 
figure  4*84.  This  figure  should  be  stamped  on  the  lens-mount.” 


CoMrRESSED  Pyrogallic  Acid. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  testing  the  tablets  of  com¬ 
pressed  pyrogallic  acid  recently  put  into  the  market  by  Messrst 
Marion  &  Co.;  and  find  the  article  a  decided  convenience.  As.  sen. 
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out,  it  is  in  the  form  of  thin  tablets,  about  a  couple  of  inches  square, 
■whichjare  again  scored  into  smaller  squares  of  about  three-eights  of 
an  inch,  weighing  four  grains  each.  These  detach  readily,  and  when 
placed  in  water  dissolve  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  uncompressed  pyro. 
The  extreme  value  of  these  tablets  to  travellers  scarcely  needs  to  be 
pointed  out. 


The  Yacht  “ Puritan”  and  other  Photographs. 

By  David  M.  Little,  Boston. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion,  noticed  the  admirable  instantaneous 
marine  studies  of  Mr.  Little,  an  American  Amateur,  who  divides  his 
attention  between  photography  and  yachting.  We  have,  just  at  an 
appropriate  time,  received  some  further  examples  of  his  work,  including 
a  picture  of  the  famous  Puritan,  which  was  pitted  against  the  English 
yacht  Genesta  for  the  championship  of  the  world.  What  particularly 
interests  us,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Little  has  succeeded  in  makino-  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  rivals,  a  likely-looking  craft  to  keep  the  champion 
cup  where  it  has  remained  so  many  years.  We  have  no  details  of  Mr. 
Little’s  method  of  working,  but  he  has  the  secret,  not  only  of  catchino- 
his  subjects,  but  of  catching  in  the  most  favourable  positions.  * 


A  Handbook  and  History  op  Sidmouth. 

London :  Griffith,  Farren  &  Co. 

Photographers  and  others  contemplating  a  holiday  in  Devonshire 
cannot  do  better  than  secure  this  little  guide-book,  since  it  gives  the 
history  of  Sidmouth  and  neighbourhood  “  from  the  Triassic  period  up 
to  now.”  It  is  better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  guide-books,  being 
illustrated  by  “ink  photos,”  from  photographs  by  W.  Hardin" 
Warner  &  Co.  The  woodcuts  are  grotesque,  but  scarcely  artistic. 

■ - — ♦ - - — — 

(ffontemporati)  yresss. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Writing  as  an  architect,  with  some  experience  of  photography,  I  would 
put  it  as  strongly  as  possible  that  every  architect  should  be  a  photographer, 
there  is  so  much  in  his  work  which  demands  that  he  should  be  one. 
Apart  from  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  it,  I  owe  photography  much  for  the 
power  it  has  given  me  to  help  out  my  professional  work  at  every  turn  in 
my  every-day  practice,  and  my  debt  of  gratitude  is  large,  indeed,  for 
the  relaxation  it  has  afforded  me,  while  still  using  it  directly  in  my 
work. 

All  architects  of  large  and  varied  practice  will  confirm  me  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  preserving  any  adequate  record  of  their  executed  work  beyond 
that  rendered  by  their  own  hurried  draughtsmanship,  or  that  of  then- 
assistants,  in  the  offhand  perspective  drawings  made  to  show  a  client  on 
occasion,  and  the  generally  useless  photographs  made  after  the  work  is 
completed  by  the  professional  photographer.  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  belittle  the  acquirements  of  the  professional  photographer,  but 
his  generally  utter  want  of  training  in  the  artistic  principles  governing 
architectural  work,  and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  architect’s 
design,  renders  his  hard  and  dry  photograph  especially  distasteful. 

Here  it  is  the  architect  can  render  himself  the  most  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance,  and,  with  his  training  in  art,  make  the  accumulation  of  an  enduring 
series  of  views  of  his  work,  exterior  and  interior,  an  unwearying  amuse¬ 
ment  and  actual  profit. 

Some  time  ago,  I  had  begun  to  lament  my  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  my  practice  in  preserving  any  representation  of  things  I  had 
a  particular  wish  to  have  some  better  expression  of  than  their  mere 
working  drawings,  and  I  tried  the  employment  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  always  without  getting  from  them  the  exact  feeling  I 
wanted  conveyed,  and  my  impatience  with  their  results  culminated  in  the 
paying  of  a  large  price  for  a  couple  of  photographs  of  a  transient  decora¬ 
tion  which  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  my  instructions.  When  delivered 
to  me,  the  decorations  had  been  removed  and  all  opportunity  lost  of 
having  the  views  taken  over.  This  work  had  been  one  of  personal 
direction,  in  the  fitting  up  of  a  gallery  for  an  important  sale  of  rare  porce¬ 
lain,  and  had  been  highly  spoken  of  in  the  papers  at  the  time.  The  loss 
I  sustained  impelled  me  to  become  a  photographer  myself. 

Not  only  in  the  photographing  of  his  own  work  lies  the  whole  charm  of 
the  camera,  but  in  the  rapidity  with  which  bits  of  valuable  detail  or  views 
of  entire  buildings  may  be  secured  in  flying  visits  to  other  places,  which 
to  reproduce  by  pen  or  pencil  would  be  simply  discouraging  in  the  time 
required  to  make  even  one  imperfect  sketch.  The  literalness  of  the 
photograph,  its  power  to  seize  the  smallest  detail,  gives  it  a  value  far 
beyond  the  most  careful  free-hand  sketch.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance 
of  this  than  the  portfolio  recently  published  by  Mr.  DeForrest,  of  repro¬ 


ductions  from  photographs  of  Indian  architecture.  These  views  give  a 
vast  amount  of  minute  detail  of  intricate  and  almost  microscopically- 
finished  carving  in  wood  and  stone  of  work  which  is  really  wonderful,  and 
which  no  drawing  made  in  any  other  way  could  possibly  convey  an’  idea 
of.  Without  this  faithful  rendering,  these  views  would  be  of  no  value 
whatever. 

As  an  encouragement  to  those  who  may  look  upon  the  taking  up  of 
photography  as  requiring  too  much  time  and  attention  and  an  especial 
training,  I  will  state  exactly  what  I  have  personally  accomplished,  and 
with  what  little  inconvenience  and  labour  compared  to  the  results.  With 
but  a  spare  hour  now  and  again,  and  more  often  while  directly  attending 
to  the  work  itself,  I  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  views  of  my  own 
work,  of  all  kinds,  interiors  and  exteriors,  bits  of  treasured  detail,  and  of 
work  that  has  now  no  other  existence  even.  Without  my  camera,  the 
largest  part  of  this  work  would  be  represented  merely  by  mechanical 
drawings,  uninteresting  and  generally  incomprehensible  to  anyone  but  an 
architect. 

It  must  be  premised,  however,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  what  is 
worth  the  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and,  in  fact,  without  the  best  effort 
to  do  well  the  best  results  cannot  be  produced. 

To  save  myself  as  much  experimental  drudgery  as  possible,  I  consulted 
a  practical  friend  who  had  been  through  it  all,  carefully  watched  him  take 
a  view  and  carry  the  plate  through  all  its  stages  to  completion,  and  this 
often  enough  till  I  had  obtained  a  fair  understanding  why  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  were  used  and  the  results  therefrom.  I  bought  the  best  works  upon 
the  subject  and  familiarised  myself  with  the  theory  of  the  use  of  the  lens, 
the  chemicals  and  the  development  of  the  plate.  Under  the  advice  of  my 
practical  friend,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  apparatus  in 
the  market  to  satisfy  myself,  I  purchased  an  American  Optical  Co.’s 
8  x  10  camera  with  single  swing  and  a  wide-angle  euryscope  lens.  My 
study  of  the  matter,  superficial  though  it  was,  had  taught  me  however 
what  I  wanted,  and  this  is  my  moral  and  excuse  for  writing  on  this  point 
at  length,  that  I  avoided  error  in  my  first  outfit,  and  so  saved  expense  and 
discouragement  in  changing  after  a  too  common  experience. 

My  camera  has  stood  travel,  sunshine  and  rain  ;  has  been  blown  over 
and  knocked  down,  is  provided  with  the  best  tripod  I  have  yet  met  for 
handiness  and  compactness,  and  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  I  first  pur¬ 
chased  it.  The  lens  I  use  for  interiors,  and  for  short  and  distant  exterior 
views  by  using  it  doubly  or  singly,  and  have  found  it  cover  all  my  needs, 
saving  me  the  carriage  of  many  lenses  for  different  views.  I  cannot  speak 
too  strongly  here  of  the  need  of  simplification  of  all  one's  apparatus. 
Work  in  comfort,  but  learn  to  do  with  as  little  complicated  mechanism 
possible,  and  comfort  in  every  way  will  be  increased  and  the  use  of  the 
camera  and  its  adjuncts  become  a  luxury. 

Equipped,  and  already  familiarised  with  everything,  I  made  my  first 
view,  following  the  lines  of  my  practical  friend  exactly,  using  the  plate  and 
developer  he  used,  and  making  my  own  deductions  from  his  hints  as  to 
exposure.  It  was  an  interior,  for  I  thought  it  preferable  to  work  quietly 
and  alone  indoors,  of  twenty-two  minutes  exposure,  and  it  came  out  as 
successfully  as  any  plate  I  have  made  since  that  day  two  years  ago.  I 
was  very  much  elated  and  encouraged,  and  wondered  why  so  mauy  failed 
where  I  had  been  successful,  and  why  every  amateur  did  not  work  in  the 
way  I  had  to  save  first  failures  and  discouragement. 

Mere  book  direction  is  not  enough  to  start  with,  and  I  have  helped 
others  to  avoid  mistakes  as  my  practical  friend  helped  me,  by  showing 
them  directly  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  so  I  write  feelingly  upon 
the  subject  of  obtaining  good  advice,  and  give  my  experience  as  the  result 
of  it  and  an  encouragement. 

The  little  time  required  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  much  as  I  have 
written  of,  and  the  liberty  the  dry  plate  gives  of  developing  views  at 
subsequent  spare  moments  from  those  employed  in  securing  the  view, 
adds  a  value  to  photography  which  cannot  be  over-estimated  to  a  busy 
man.  I  might,  however,  say  in  conclusion,  that  my  enthusiasm  will 
seldom  allow  me  to  wait  long  to  prove  the  result  of  my  efforts,  and  this 
enthusiasm  I  have  never  lost  from  the  first  plate  whose  success  encouraged 
me  to  the  one  I  finished  yesterday.  No  matter  how  tired  or  full  of 
thought  of  business,  there  is  a  subtle  fascination  in  watching  the  latent 
image  grow  under  the  developing  solutions  which  is  all  observing,  and 
with  the  success  of  the  plate  is  a  degree  of  exaltation  that  is  far  beyond 
the  little  cost  and  trouble  involved. 

The  merits  of  photography,  therefore,  to  an  architect  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  its  exceedingly  usefulness  and  helpfulness  to  him,  the 
little  time  required  for  its  use,  the  pleasure  derived  from  it,  and  the  fact 
that  all  these  are  in  the  most  literal  sympathy  with  his  own  professional 
work.  I  do  not  believe  this  could  be  said  of  any  hobby,  if  it  be  treated 
even  as  one.  H.  Edwards  1-  icken. 

— Photographic  Times. 

- «♦> - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  10, 650. — “ Temporary  Fixing  of  Flexible  Films  to  Rigid  Sapp 
W.  K.  Burton  and  T.  Bolas .—Dated  September  9,  1885. 

No.  10, 714. — “  Method  of  Making  Adjustable  Photograph  Holders.  ”  W.  H. 
Richards  and  W.  D.  Wilkinson.  —Dated  September  10,  18S5. 
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No.  10,741. — “Shutters  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  S.  S.  Benster. — 
Dated  September  10,  1885. 

No.  10,751. — “View  Meters.”  F.  W.  Branson. — Dated  September  11,  1885. 

No.  10,757. — “Crystal  Horseshoe  Photograph  Frame.”  H.  Johnson. — 
Dated  September  11,  1885. 

No.  10,808. — “Producing  and  Colouring  Photographs  in  Permanent  Pig¬ 
ments.”  W.  Trenemen. — Dated  September  12,  1885. 

No.  10,856. — “Transparent  Granulated  Gelatine  for  Lithographic  Chalk 
Drawings  of  Facsimile  Pictures  of  every  Description.”  W.  Gill. — Dated 
September  14,  1885. 

No.  10,896. — “  Photographic  Shutters.”  C.  D.  Durnford. — Dated  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1885. 

No.  10,897.  —  “Method  of  Changing  Plates,  Films,  or  Tissue,  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Purposes.”  F.  Greene. — Dated  September  15,  1885. 

No.  10,920. — “Lenses  for  Optical  Instruments.”  E.  G.  Colton.  Com¬ 
municated  by  A.  Wagner. — Dated  September  15,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  11,212. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  John  Veda  Robinson,  39,  Lower 
Sackville-street,  Dublin. — Dated  August  13,  1884. 

No.  12,329. — “Improvements  in  Stereoscopes,  and  in  Combining  a  Lamp 
therewith.”  Joseph  Lyons,  34,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  Lon¬ 
don. — Dated  September  12,  1884. 

No.  12,383. — “  Construction  of  Glass  Roofing.”  John  Sewell,  83,  Chancery- 
lane,  London. — Dated  September  13,  1884. 

No.  12,389. — “  Folding  Cameras.  ”  J.  T.  Chapman  and  T.  Scott,  41,  John 
Dalton-street,  Manchester. — Dated  September  15,  1884. 

No.  5523. — “Improved  Method  of,  and  Apparatus  for,  taking  Photographs 
by  Artificial  Light.”  Eugen  Himly,  22,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London.—  Dated 
May  5,  1885. 

- - — — - - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

September  21  ... 

„  22  ... 

„  23  ... 

„  23  ... 

„  21  ... 

„  24  ... 

24  ... 
„  24  ... 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
TheStudio,  Portland-st. ,  Kingsdo  vm 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library ,W m.  Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

London  and  Provincial . 

Oldham  . . • . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  September  10,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  M.  L.  Troup 
presided. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kerr  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  exhibited  two  bottles  of  solutions,  mixed  September  8, 
1884,  containing  preserved  pyrogallol,  which  looked  nearly  as  colourless  as  on 
the  day  it  was  first  prepared.  One  of  the  bottles  contained  four  grains  of 
pyrogallol  and  two  grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  water  ;  this  developer, 
lie  said,  did  not  work  well  with  ammonia,  but  produced  granulated  images ; 
it,  however,  worked  well  with  washing  soda.  The  other  bottle  contained 
pyrogallol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  water.  He  also  exhibited  a  dark  slide 
invented  by  Mr.  Israel  Todd,  and  sent  to  him  (Mr.  Ashman)  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson,  of  Ottley,  Yorkshire ;  the  inventor  claimed  that  it  was  unusually 
light-tight ;  it  was  strongly  made. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  remarked  that  the  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  developer 
was  large,  and  would  require  much  alkali  to  neutralise  it  before  sufficient  had 
been  added  to  set  up  the  developing  action.  He  then  exhibited  some  lantern 
slides  from  negatives  he  had  taken  at  Hale  End,  Essex  ;  those  taken  inside  the 
forest,  with  patches  of  bright  sky  in  the  distance,  were  not  over-exposed  in 
ten  seconds ;  the  same  plates  when  used  out  in  the  open  required  but  four 
seconds’  exposure.  The  plates  had  all  been  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate ; 
lie  found  that  he  obtained  as  great  a  range  of  tone  with  that  developer  as  he 
did  with  pyrogallol ;  in  fact  he  had  been  using  it  exclusively  since  he  read  the 
recent  article  in  its  favour  in  one  of  the  journals. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  with  tartaric  acid  ammonia  would  throw 
down  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia  like  fine  sand,  and  little  soluble  in  cold 
water.  He  was  not  at  the  moment  aware  whether  any  of  the  compounds  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  had  the  same  characteristics ;  if  so  the  granulation 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ashman  might  be  thereby  explained. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  any  members  present  had  tried  the  Eastman- 
Walker  slide  ;  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Bolas  had  been  using  it,  and  both  of  them 
liked  its  action.  He  thought  the  after  soaking  in  castor  oil  to  be  a  great  draw¬ 
back  to  the  use  of  the  films.  At  the  request  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  he 
announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
the  event,  and  at  the  great  loss  photography  had  sustained  thereby. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  the  Secretary,  announced  that,  in  place  of  giving  a 
prize  for  a  photographic  novelty  of  utility,  the  Association,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Trinks,  had  resolved  to  devote  the  five  pounds  presented  by 
the  latter  towards  the  purchase  of  an  optical  lantern  for  the  Society.  Soon 
there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  for  the  comparison  of  processes, 
and  a  negative  selected  by  the  Society  was  to  be  lent  in  turn  to  those  who 
wished  to  copy  it  for  the  lantern  exhibition,  The  members  could  also  print 


additional  slides,  if  they  desired,  from  negatives  in  their  own  stock.  An  Mr. 
Cobb  was  not  going  to  exhibit  slides  on  the  occasion,  perhaps  he  would  kindly 
furnish  the  negative. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  responded  that  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  there  should  be  two  negatives,  one  of  a  sitter  and 
the  other  of  a  landscape. 

The  Secretary  said  that  it  was  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Herbert  Starnes  exhibited  some  prints  on  glass  plates  which  had  been 
coated  with  an  emulsion  prepared  with  a  slight  variation  from  Mr.  Henderson's 
formula  in  which  acetate  of  soda  was  used.  He  found,  like  Mr.  Henderson, 
that  a  citrate  did  not  improve  the  emulsion,  and  that  it  was  best  to  use  acetate 
alone  ;  a  rich  red  colour  was  then  obtained  without  any  toning.  One  of  the 
prints  he  had  toned  in  the  borax  bath,  and  afterwards  cleared  the  image  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  alum  removed  some  of  the  purple  tone.  To  make  the  emul¬ 
sion,  lie  first  dissolved  forty  grains  of  gelatine  swelled  in  water,  and  eight 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  in  twelve  drachms  of  water,  ile  then,  in  another 
vessel,  dissolved  twenty-eight  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  six  drachms  of  water. 
The  two  solutions  were  then  mixed,  after  which  he  added  four  grains  sodium 
chloride  and  six  grains  of  sodic  acetate  previously  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of 
water.  Next  he  added  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  swelled  gelatine,  at  a 
temperature  of  between  100°  Falir.  and  105°  Fahr.,  which  temperature  he  kept 
:  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  added  enough  water  to  make  six  ounces  of 
emulsion  in  all.  He  did  not  wash  the  emulsion  ;  it  would  keep  fairly  well ; 
he  had  some  which  was  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and  it  had  acquired  a  bad 
colour,  yet  it  still  gave  good  prints.  He  found  that  the  plates  would  not  keep 
well  unless  they  were  laid  face  to  face  or  were  otherwise  protected  from  the 
■  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  wherever  the  air  acted  upon  them  for  more  than  a 
few  days  a  brown  stain  appeared. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  Mr.  Starnes  did  well  to  prepare  the  emulsion  at  a 
low  temperature  ;  had  he  applied  a  little  more  heat  than  he  had  stated  the 
emulsion  would  have  gone  brown  at  once.  According  to  the  formula  given  by 
Mr.  Starnes,  the  finished  emulsion  contained  about  half  as  much  chloride  of 
silver  as  of  organic  salts  of  silver.  What  was  the  speed  of  printing  ? 

Mr,  Starnes  replied  that  it  was  slower  than  upon  albumenised  paper. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  10,  at  the  Free  Public  Library, — Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  James  L.  Chapman  and  J.  C.  Forrest  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  decided  that  the  prize  competition  should 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  annual  meeting,  Thursday,  November  12; 
that  all  pictures  competing  must  be  mounted  upon  suitable  cards,  •without 
restriction  as  to  size  of  mount,  must  bear  the  distinguishing  .cypher  of  the 
competitor,  and  be  handed  in  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope,  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  sender,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  at  the 
Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-street,  not  later  than  half- past  seven  p.m.  on 
the  date  fixed.  The  members  are  requested  to  take  particular  notice  that  all 
pictures  sent  in  for  competition  must  have  been  taken  during  the  present  year, 
and  entirely  the  production  of  the  individuals  competing. 

A  point  was  raised  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  as  to  whether  a  cloud 
printed  into  a  picture  intended  for  competition  from  a  negative  which  had  been 
purchased  would  be  construed  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of  competition. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips  thought  that  as  the  notice  stood  upon  the  monthly  cir¬ 
cular,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  it  would. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  thing  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  done,  and  until  now  had  never  been  questioned  ;  and  that  if  bought 
cloud  negatives  could  not  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  neither  could  a  developer 
which  was  made  up  at  the  chemist’s,  nor  a  mount  obtained  from  the  dealer ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  would  become  impossible  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  T.  Cragg  James  did  not  consider  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beer  at 
all  parallel,  as  the  cloud  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  composition  of  the 
picture,  whereas  the  developer  and  mount  did  not. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Day)  suggested  that  if  clouds  supplied  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  could  be  used,  and  the  combined  result  be  put  forward  as  the  bond 
fide  production  of  the  competitor,  it  would  be  just  a  possible  moot  point 
whether — given  an  extra  fine  cloud  subject — a  competitor  might  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  consider  himself  entitled  to  reverse  the  state  of  things,  and 
tack  on  a  professional  landscape  to  his  cloud  ! 

The  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  one  of  surprise  that  the 
question  had  not  apparently  been  ventilated  before,  and  that  the  entire  com¬ 
position,  as  far  as  the  picture  itself  was  concerned,  should  be  the  competitor’s 
own  work. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a  positive  taken  upon  Morgan  &  Kidd’s  new  rapid 
paper,  and  enlarged  direct  in  the  camera  from  a  half-plate  negative  to  10  x  8. 
He  stated  that  it  was  developed  with  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate  and  afterwards 
toned  with  gold. 

Mr.  Beer  then  read  a  paper  upon  Potash  Development,  expressing  his  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  ammonia  formula,  and  much 
better  suited,  in  his  experience,  to  the  requirements  of  dry-plates  than  any 
developer  which  had  yet  been  introduced,  producing  negatives  of  a  beautifully 
soft,  delicate  gradation,  and  often  under  circumstances  where  ammonia  would, 
at  any  rate  in  his  hands,  have  meant  utter  failure.  He  passed  round  a  number 
of  excellent  10  x  8  negatives  and  prints  to  demonstrate  his  remarks,  and  a  vot« 
of  thanks  was  accorded  him  for  his  interesting  communication. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall 
Albert-square,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  instant,— The  President,  Mr. 
J,  S.  Poilitt,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  tike  resolution  passed  at 
the  May  meeting,  the  rooms  at  the  Memorial  Hall  had  been  secured  for  twelve 
months  on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  arrangements  had  also  been  made  for 
the  meetings  of  the  proposed  Lantern  Section.  In  alluding  to  this  matter,  the 
President  said  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  to  decide  whether  or  not  this 
proposed  section  should  be  formed,  and  he  asked  the  members  present  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  so  that  some  decision  might  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  thought  the  idea  of  a  Lantern  Section  a  very  good  one, 
and  suggested  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  membership  should  be  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of,  say,  six  slides  (own  make)  by  each  member. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.  thought  that  if  that  idea  were  adopted  the  section 
would  in  a  short  time  be  the  possessors  of  a  large  number  of  slides  which  would 
be  of  very  little  practical  value,  and  considered  that  the  purchase  or  hire  of 
novelties  in  slides,  &c. ,  would  tend  more  to  the  usefulness  of  the  section  than 
the  mere  collection  of  slides  made  by  the  members. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Foster  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  limit  membership  to 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society,  or  to  admit  strangers. 

The  President  explained  that  the  entire  matter  was  at  present  in  embryo, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  details. 

After  some  considerable  discussion,  in  which  a  number  of  the  members  took 
part,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  and  resolved,  That  a  section  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
be  formed,  with  the  title  of  the  Lantern  Section,  to  be  limited  to  members  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  that,  if  possible,  no  extra  subscrip¬ 
tion  should  be  required. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Messrs.  Schofield,  Greatorex,  and  Mtith,  were  elected  a  Sub-Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  President  reminded  members  that,  this  being  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  elect  two  gentlemen  to  act  as  Auditors. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  nominated  Messrs.  A.  Heywood,  jun.,  and  C.  T. 
Foster,  and  these  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  office. 

The  President,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  referred  to  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  few  extracts  from  a 
private  letter  he  had  received,  giving  some  additional  details  of  the  sad  event. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  A.  Heywood,  jun.,  to  read  a  short  paper  on 
A  Simple  Method  of  Ascertaining  the  Duration  of  Instantaneous,  or  so-called 
Instantaneous,  Exposures  [see  page  ]. 

The  subject  announced  for  discussion  was  Paper  and  Film  Negatives,  and 
the  President,  in  introducing  the  subject,  laid  on  the  table  the  results  of  two 
experiments  of  his  own  with  the  Eastman  Company’s  films.  The  results  were 
not  very  encouraging,  but  the  President  said  that  lie  did  not  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  the  exposures  were  made  under  very  disadvantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  failure  was  very  probably  due  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  A.  Heywood,  jun.,  showed  a  negative  and  print  taken  on  Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Kidd’s  paper. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  although  the  subject  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  the  negative  was  entirely  free  from  the  defect  of  halation,  and  said  that 
this  was  one  valuable  point  about  paper  or  film  negatives,  that  it  completely 
did  away  with  this  troublesome  defect.  He  also  handed  round  the  carrier  for 
holding  the  paper  in  the  camera  adopted  by  the  Eastman  Company. 

Film  negatives  and  prints  from  the  same,  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Warnerke 
&  Co. ,  were  shown,  as  also  some  negatives  and  prints  on  Alpha  paper,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. 

Much  pleasure  was  expressed  by  several  members  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  examining  the  results  of  this  most  recent  development  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  only  fault  found  being  the  want  of  transparency  in  almost  all  the 
paper  negatives  shown. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  number  of  paper  negatives  and  prints  from  same, 
which  were  much  admired.  The  negatives  and  prints  were  mounted  in  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  manner  side  by  side  in  the  same  mount,  and  all  requisite 
details  as  to  maker’s  name,  lens,  exposure,  development,  &c.,  distinctly 
marked  on  each.  The  results  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  experiments,  and  in  the  excellent  style  of 
exhibiting  them  to  the  meeting. 

A  sheet  of  paper  made  by  Messrs.  Woodbury  &  Co.,  was  also  shown,  and  a 
print  from  a  negative  on  the  same.  The  freedom  from  grain  and  great  trans¬ 
parency  of  this  paper  was  commented  on  and  admired. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  one  negative  which  had  accidentally  slipped  from  the 
glass  during  development,  and  the  film  floated  on  the  paper ;  the  resulting- 
negative  was  a  very  good  one,  but  had  expanded  considerably ;  namely,  from 
half-plate  size  to  somewhere  near  7J  x  5. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Chadwick  showed  a  number  of  negatives  taken  some  time  ago  on 
Stebbing’s  film,  and  some  prints  taken  from  both  sides.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  sharpness  was  quite  equal  whichever  side  was  next  to  the  print,  and  that 
negatives  of  this  kind  were  very  useful  for  carbon  printing,  allowing  the  single 
transfer  process  to  be  used. 

The  President  showed  a  number  of  -wax-paper  negatives  taken  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sweeldham  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  negatives  were  much  admired,  and 
several  members  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  quality  was  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  that  had  been  shown  on  the  modern  papers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  A.  Heywood,  jun.,  Smith,  and  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

- - ♦ - 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Tine  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  September  22,  at  5a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  Doors  open  at  seven  for  journals,  &c. 

Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Club,  Wednesday,  September  23,  will  be  On  the  Best  Method  of  Stopping-out 
o/oes.  The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  be  at  Earlsfield.  Train  leaves 
Waterloo  Station  at  1.50. 


©omgpotthence 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editors.  ■ 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending  Exhibitors 
that  packing  eases  from  the  country  may  be  sent  so  as  to  be  delivered 
before  September  24th  ;  but  they  must  not  arrive  later  than  the  morning 
of  that  day!  and  that  pictures  delivered  by  hand  must  be  left  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  the  same  day,  viz.,  Thursday,  September 
24th  (open  until  9  p.m.).  Also  that  any  information  respecting  the 
Exhibition  may  be  obtained  from — Yours,  &c., 

57,  Queen' s-road,  Peckham,  S.E.  Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Sec. 


INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  don’t  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  ever 
noticed  that  after  a  weak  negative  has  been  intensified  with  the  “  corrosive 
sublimate  ”  method,  if  the  required  density  be  not  yet  obtained,  the  film 
may  be  still  more  improved  by  simply  soaking  the  plate  in  a  weak  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid.  On  four  negatives  out  of  five  this  seems  to  be  of 
wonderful  effect,  but  on  the  fifth  perhaps  it  may  produce  no  effect  what¬ 
ever.  In  this  way  I  have  saved  a  great  many  weak  negatives.— Yours,  Ac,, 
17,  Circus,  Bath,  September  5th,  1885.  A.  H.  S. 

- ♦ - - 

IBxcfjange  Column* 


I  will  exchange  high-class  landscape  background  for  pair  stereoscopic  lenses  or 
full-plate  landscape  lens.  What  offers  ! — Address,  Moscrop,  Kendal. 

Will  exchange  a  splendid  show  case  (new),  three-inch  glass,  34  x  23,  enclose.  1 
in  a  strong  outer  case.  Wanted,  a  good  background. — Address,  P.  Pye,  71, 
Montague-street,  Blackburn. 

Lantern  slides,  photographic  and  coloured,  also  effect  slides  (about  4"0),  in 
exchange  for  other  subjects  or  for  cash. — Address,  W.  I.  Chadwick,  Gordon- 
villas,  Urmston,  near  Manchester. 

What  exchange  for  a  splendid  studio  cabinet  with  five  changes  ;  also  a  10x8 
and  12  x  10  burnisher,  both  in  good  condition  ? — Address,  J.  Ward,  26, 
Pedder- street,  Maudland,  Preston. 

Wanted,  quarter-plate  slide  (Sliew’s  new  registered)  in  exchange  for  new  half¬ 
plate  double  slide  and  Abney’s  work  on  Emulsions. — Address,  W.  H.,  3, 
Huddlestone-road,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 

Full-plate  or  7  x  5  camera  (bellows)  wanted ;  also  two  slides  for  half-plate 
instantograpli ;  must  be  in  good  condition.  Exchange  or  cash. — Address, 
Thomas  L.  M'Cann,  50,  Greenvale-street,  Glasgow. 

Drying  cupboard  (England’s  principle),  made  of  one-iuch  yellow  pine,  hardly 
been  used,  in  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Addres.-,  W.  H. 
Sedgwick,  Photographer,  School-lane,  Sedbergh,  Yorkshire. 

Albion  printing  press,  13£x8|,  quautity  of  type,  cases,  and  office  complete, 
value  £10;  about  one  hundred  magic  lantern  slides,  superior  quality  (tales 
and  effects,  &c.).  What  oilers  in  exchange  ? — Address,  283,  Abbeydale-road, 
Sheffield. 

Artist  will  be  pleased  to  exchange  seven  dozen  sheets  of  Morgan's  gelatine- 
bromide  paper,  size  12i  x  10£  ;  or  would  enlarge  and  paint  specimens  for  two 
backgrounds,  or  any  accessories  useful  in  photography. — Address,  Artist, 
36,  Orbel-street,  Battersea  Park. 

Will  exchange  five  years’  Photographic  News,  from  1880  to  1884  (three  or  four 
numbers  only  wanting),  for  half-plate  rolling  press  or  burnisher,  half-plate 
French  lens,  or  whole-plate  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  ;  also  a  patent  Tinder- 
lake  bicycle,  forty-eight  inches,  for  tourist’s  half-  or  whole-plate  outlit.  com¬ 
plete. — Address,  J.  B.  Auden,  37,  Emanuel-road,  Hastings. 

Wanted,  studio  stand,  and  15x12  camera  with  all  recent  improvements,  and 
three  or  six  double  dark  slides  ;  also  folding  tripod  stand  for  9x7  camera, 
backgrounds,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  splendid  harmonium  with  ten  stops,  knee 
swell,  two  and  a  half  sets  of  reeds,  in  piolished  case,  ebony  fret  desk,  in 
perfect  order,  value  twenty  guineas  ;  exchange  and  value. — Address,  The 
Wensleydale  Photographic  Studio,  Leyburn,  rid  Bedale. 

- + - - — - 

Eitstoevs  to  (EovrrspontJrntcf. 


Photographs  Registered 

Henry  William  Cox,  58,  New-street,  Birmingham. —  Tioo  photographs  f 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Samuel  Kirk,  Albert-street,  Nottingham. — Three  phot cgraj  hs  g  T  -  H  *:. 
Harold  Finch  Hatton. 

William  Watson,  Ballater,  Aberdeenshire. — Photograph  of  H.R.H.  Pr  • 
Henry  of  Battenberg  in  Highland  Dress. 

James  H.  Mann,  Sandall,  Doncaster. — Six  photographs  of  Jervaul.  'ey, 
Yorkshire,  and  four  photographs  of  Middleham  Castle  and  Church. 

The  Burnley  Photographic  Company,  25.  Bridge-street,  Burnley.  (  An no l 
photograph  of  the  late  Mr.  Councillor  Thomas  Hargreaves,  of  Burnley . 
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W.  E. — The  longer  focus  lens,  by  all  means,  otherwise  the  definition  at  the 
margin  of  the  plate  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

Facile. — The  cement  with  which  the  dish  is  repaired  will  not  injure  the 
solution.  That  is  assuming  it  to  be  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 

W.  H.  B. — You  will,  we  surmise,  have  to  get  the  apparatus  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  Apply  to  some  of  the  Birmingham  1  louses  who  manufacture 
such  things. 

It.  Gandy. — We  are  not  certain,  but  we  believe  the  salaries  of  retouchers  are 
higher  in  America  than  here.  But  there  is  a  great  set  off — living  is  very 
much  dearer. 

Y.  B.  C. — We  believe  you  may  legally  use  the  words,  and  any  one  else  can  do 
the  same,  whether  they  have  photographed  a  “Foreign  Prince”  or  not.  But 
as  to  the  -morality  of  the  thing,  we  leave  that  to  yourself. 

J.  Harding. — Yes,  if  the  iron  solution  be  strong  enough  ;  but  at  your  present 
strength  an  immersion  of  all  night  would  scarcely  suffice.  Try  to  follow  the 
instructions  which  you  consider  “unnecessarily  wasteful.” 

R.  W.  Gardner. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  only 
explanation  we  can  offer  is  that  you  have  employed  the  acid  too  strong. 
About  one  part  of  acid  to  thirty  or  forty  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough. 

C.  G.  A. — The  failure  to  get  the  albumen  clear  arises  from  your  beating  it  up 
to  a  froth.  If  you  read  the  instructions  again  you  will  see  that  the  acid 
should  only  be  just  mixed  by' stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  albumen  cannot 
now  be  rendered  clear  by  filtration  ;  you  will  have  to  start  afresh. 

C.  W.  Palliser. — If  you  simply  wish  to  produce  photographs  on  porcelain, 
there  are  several  processes  open  to  you.  The  dusting-on,  the  carbon,  wet 
collodion,  and  the  gelatino-chloride,  may  all  be  utilised.  But  if  you  require 
the  pictures  to  be  burnt  in,  then  the  “substitution  process,”  or  the  powder 
process,  must  be  employed. 

Jas.  Davidson. — 1.  The  white  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  sulphuration. 
Possibly  they  are  caused  by  the  prints  sticking  together  while  in  the  fixing- 
bath,  or  in  first  washing  waters. — 2.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  spots  may 
increase  in  size,  but  we  do  not  expect  they  will.  Others  may,  however, 
though  it  is  not  always  the  case. 

R.  D.  B. — Put  the  bronze  line  in  with  a  ruling-pen  (which  you  can  procure 
from  any  artist  colour  man),  using  a  cut  out  cardboard  mask  as  a  guide. 
The  masks  may  be  conveniently  cut  with  one  of  the  wheel  trimmers  and 
zinc  or  brass  shapes.  No  article  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  The 
method  is  too  simple  to  require  one. 

F.  B. — 1.  Yes,  you  may  employ  the  same  dishes  for  both  processes,  provided, 
of  course,  that  you  render  them  thoroughly  clean  after  each  operation. — 
2.  The  ordinary  yellow  light  of  the  dark  room  is  meant. — 3.  Not  if  the 
negatives  are  thoroughly  freed  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. — 4.  As  soon 
as  the  major  portion  of  the  chemicals  are  removed  by  the  washing  water. 

W.  E. — You  may  avoid  the  flare-spot  by  slightly  altering  the  position  of  the 
stop — moving  it  a  little  further  from  the  lens.  The  right  distance  can  be 
arrived  at  by  experiment.  A  good  single  lens  will  give  as  fine  definition 
in  a  landscape  picture  as  a  compound.  A  single  lens,  specially  corrected 
to  work  by  itself,  will  be  better  than  one  of  the  components  of  a 
combination. 

A.  B.  C. — Yes,  a  ground  glass  should  be  used  to  diffuse  and  soften  the  light. 
Employ  a  strong  developer,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  detail  before  the 
transparency  acquires  any  great  amount  of  intensity.  We  presume  you  are 
using  the  wet  collo  lion  process.  If  so,  a  developer  containing  twenty 
grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid,  with  ounce 
of  water,  will  be  a  suitable  developer. 

W.  H.  Sedgwick. — 1.  Wash  the  prints  over  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ox¬ 
gall.  Licking  the  surface  of  the  prints  two  or  three  times  with  the  tongue 
will  generally  cause  the  colour  to  take  freely. — 2.  From  your  description,  we 
surmise  your  stndio  is  too  low  for  standing  figures  to  be  taken  very  success¬ 
fully.  You  must  subdue  the  light  coming  through  roof,  and,  perhaps,  admit 
a  little  more  from  the  front ;  that  will  soften  the  shadows. 

Colonel  Gubbins. — The  method  of  transfer  by  means  of  citric  or  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  risky  at  any  time.  If  the  gelatine  film  be  not  broken  we  should 
recommend  you  to  follow  the  directions  given  in  a  couple  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  our  issues  of  March  17  and  24,  1882.  If  you  must  use  the  citric 
acid  process,  the  strength  is  not  material — forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce 
will  loosen  the  film.  The  subsequent  operations  involve  nothing  that  common 
sense  will  not  indicate.  As  regards  the  glass  for  dark-room  window,  we 
cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  get  small  quantities.  If  you  write  to  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  they  may,  perhaps,  inform  you. 

- ♦ - - 

Another  Advance  in  Photography.— The  following  additional  corres¬ 
pondence  has  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  above  subject : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir,— It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Times  wishes  to  cumber  its 
columns  with  controversies  based  on  the  respective  merits  of  rival  commercial 
enterprises,  but  as  the  Warnerke  Company  in  its  reply  (per  Mr.  Bullen)  to 
your  article  under  the  above  heading  impugns  the  justice  of  the  article  and 
advances  claims  which  are  not  admissible  in  reference  to  Mr.  Warnerke’s 
inventions,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  matter,  premising 
that  I  have  no  other  interest  in  the  success  of  any  apparatus  or  process  than 
that  which  grows  out  of  my  interest  in  photography,  of  which  I  have  been  for 
more  than  twenfy  years  a  self-sacificing  student,  as  true  amateurs  in  my 
experience  always  are.  I  rejoice  in  the  Eastman  improvements  primarily 
because  I  see  that  they  remove  serious  obstacles  from  my  own  pursuit  of  out-of- 
door  photography.  There .  is  no  devotee  of  that  fascinating  occupation  who 
does  not  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Warnerke  and  his  ingenious  contrivances,  but 
the  process  which  is  described  in  the  letter  alluded  to  can  hardly  even  yet  be 
considered  largely  practical,  while  the  Eastman  product  is  a  great  commercial 
undertaking  in  full  success.  Mr.  Warnerke  coats  small  sheets  of  a  very 
thin  paper  on  both  sides  with  sensitive  emulsion  and  pastes  them  together 
to  form  a  long  slip  to  be  rolled  on  the  cylinder  of  his  roll-holder,  while 
the  Eastman  Company  prepares  the  paper  in  pieces  of  one  thousand  yards 


in  length  and  thirty  inches  in  width.  I  know  very  well  the  quality  of  nega¬ 
tives  produced  by  both,  and  am  confident  that  no  competent  judge  would  1r-m- 
tate  a  moment  in  his  choice  between  them.  Tin*  Eastman  paper  is,  b.-yund  any 
question,  the  most  successful  adaptation  of  paper  as  a  substitute  for  gla.--  -  thus 
far  put  on  the  market.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  early  experiments  in  collodion  film 
negatives  were  not  new  as  an  invention,  for  I  hail  myself  coated  paper  in  Midi 
a  way  before  that,  and  failed,  as  did  Mr.  Warnerke.  His  new  modification  of 
gelatinised  paper,  alluded  to  in  the  Warnerke  Company’s  communication,  is 
quite  incapable  of  producing  the  results  which  the  Eastman  paper  gives.  I 
have  no  wish  to  underrate  Mr.  Warnerke'#  work,  but  the  Times  is  absolutely 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Eastman  process  is  an  advance  in  photography 
beyond  any  other  result  now  made  public.  There  is  as  much  difference  betwet  U 
the  two  systems  as  between  an  ingenious  and  delicate  hand-made  Swiss  watdi 
and  the  Waltham  watchmaking  system.  But  the  paper  is  only  a  part  of  the 
system.  The  mechanism  for  making  use  of  it,  furnished  by  the  Eastman  Com¬ 
pany,  is  even  more  important;  and  as  to  this  I  am  sure  Mr.  Warnerke  will 
hardly  contest  that  there  is  any  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  roll- 
holders  in  use  in  the  two  systems.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  Eastman  roll- 
holder  and  paper,  even  as  now  supplied,  it  would  be  practicable  to  get  a  dozen 
negatives  of  thirty  inches  by  fifty  inches,  at  one  ascent  of  a  fairly  difficult 
Alpine  peak,  and  that  they  would  be  better  as  a  whole  than  the  same  number 
of  glass  negatives  taken  under  ordinary  conditions  The  large  prints  shown  by 
the  Eastman  Company  surpass  anything  ever  before  seen  here  from  paper  nega¬ 
tives.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  principle  in  eitli-  r  process,  so  far  as 
we  know,  but  the  Eastman  Company  has,  by  the  successful  application  of  the 
most  complete  mechanical  contrivances  which  the  Americans  have  developed 
as  a  system,  attained  a  perfection  of  the  product  in  their  paper  and  the 
mechanism  for  its  use  which  has  never  before  been  seen  in  England.  The  art 
of  photography  is  thereby  rendered  capable  of  doing  what  it  never  did  before, 
and  doing  what  has  been  done  more  easily  and  satisfactorily.  This  is  advance 
in  photography. — Yours  truly,  An  Amateur  ok  Photography. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  in  the  Times  of  September  7,  we  must  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  contradict  some  of  the  statements  made  by  “An  Amateur  of 
Photography.”  Mr.  Warnerke  did  not  fail  with  his  collodion  film  negatives  as 
stated.  Collodion  was  abandoned  for  the  many  advantages  offered  by  gelatine 
emulsion.  Both  collodion  and  gelatine  film  negatives  were  produced  equal  to 
the  finest  work  on  glass,  and  the  following  awards  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Warnerke  for  the  results  obtained  : — Gold  medal  at  Brussels,  silver  medal  at 
Paris  Exhibition,  silver  medal  at  Moscow,  bronze  medal  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Warnerke  does  not  coat  “small  sheets  of  very  thin  paper,”  but  sheets  fifteen 
feet  long  and  twenty-five  inches  wide.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  process  of 
coating  paper  with  gelatine  knows  that,  if  fifteen  feet  can  be  covered,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  drying  space  to  cover  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards.  In 
principle  we  know  of  nothing  new  in  the  Eastman  Company's  paper,  but  Mr. 
Warnerke  claims  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  photography  to  double 
coat  a  transparent  paper;  on  which  the  finished  negative  does  not  require 
greasing  or  the  after  application  of  castor  oil.  No  other  paper  but  Mr. 
Warnerke’s  gives  a  negative  that  prints  as  quickly  as  a  glass  one,  or  does  not 
require  after  treatment  to  make  it  transparent ;  and  it  is  this  that  is  claimed 
to  be  the  latest  advance  in  the  art. Yours  obediently, 

T.  E.  H.  Bullen,  Manager  for  Warnerke  k  Co. 

28,  Warwick-lane,  E.C. 

- - ♦ - - - - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  16,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  would  seem  next  to  impossible  to  suggest  variations  in 
development  which  have  not  been  previously  put  forward  over 
and  over  again,  and  still  more  so  to  find  a  modification  t>f‘  ex¬ 
isting  methods  possessing  advantages  over  what  has  gone  before. 
But  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  with  the  plan  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  two  solutions  we  have  observed  certain  features  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  developer  which  appear  to  promise  for  that 
method  possibilities  which  are  beyond  attainment  in  any  other 
manner. 

We  stated  at  the  close  of  our  article  last  wreek,  that  the  new 
mode  of  development  affords  singular  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  over-  and  under-exposure,  in  addition  to  being  quite  as  much 
under  control  as  the  ordinary  single  solution.  This  may  at  first 
sight  seem  improbable ;  indeed  we  must  confess  that  the  first 
objection  we  conceived  to  the  new  method  was  that  it  appeared 
to  afford  no  opportunity  for  adjusting  the  treatment  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plate. 

But  if  we  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  functions  of  the 
different  ingredients  of  the  developing  solution  as  well  as  the 
conditions  attending  their  application  in  two  solutions,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  is  really  not  so  great 
as  we  at  first  imagined.  The  function  of  the  pyro  is  to  supply 
the  motive  power,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  of  the  developer,  the 
alkali  and  bromide  acting  simply  as  accelerator  and  restrainer 
respectively.  Pyro  alone  is  practically  incapable  of  acting  as  a 
developer,  but  requires  the  stimulus  of  the  alkali  to  help  it  to 
set  up  the  action.  Comparatively  speaking,  variations  in  the 
strength  of  the  pyro  solution  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  resulting  image  ;  we  do  not  here  mean  to  infer 
for  a  moment  that  the  proportion  of  pyro  is  quite  immaterial, 
but  simply  that  such  variations  in  its  strength  as  would  make 
or  mar  success  if  ammonia  were  the  ingredient  varied  have  but 
little  effect  upon  the  development.  In  fact,  provided  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  pyro  be  present  to  reduce  the  requisite  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  to  form  a  satisfactory  image  all  in  excess  is  but 
wasted. 

The  real  work  of  “  dodging  ”  development  rests  with  the 
bromide  and  alkali,  as  every  one  knows.  Except  in  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  cases  we  never  think  of  departing  from  the  normal 
strength  of  pyro  in  order  either  to  hasten  or  retard  the  action 
of  the  solution,  but  the  exposure  must  indeed  be  well  timed 
and  the  development  accurately  adjusted  if  the  image  can  be 
completed  with  the  solution  first  applied,  and  without  any 
subsequent  addition  of  ammonia  or  bromide.  In  the  process 
under  notice  the  requisite  quantity  of  pyro  is  absorbed  by  the 
film  in  the  first  soaking,  and  the  subsequent  portion  of  the 
operations  is  conducted  with  alkali  and  bromide  in  precisely  the 


same  manner  as  if  the  pyro  were  used  in  company  with  them, 
and  the  course  of  development  can  lie  followed,  checked  or  ac¬ 
celerated  in  just  the  same  manner  by  adding  more  of  one  or 
other,  or  both,  the  ingredients. 

Should  it  turn  out  that  insufficient  pyro  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  film  to  give  proper  density,  the  want  may  be  supplied 
either  by  washing  the  plate  and  re-immersing  it  in  the  pyro 
solution,  or  preferably  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  dry  pyro  to 
the  alkali  and  bromide.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  if  the  plate  be  re-immersed  in  the  pyro  solution  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  introduce  at  least  a  Small  quantity  of  alkali,  and  that  if 
this  course  be  adopted  regularly  that  solution  will  rapidly  change 
its  character  and  cease  to  be  what  it  is  intended  it  should  be, 
a  plain  solution.  It  will  be  rarely  in  ordinary  work  that  this 
necessity  will  arise  if  an  immersion  of  a  couple  of  minutes  be 
given  in  the  first  instance;  for,  as  we  showed  last  week,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  small  a  quantity  of  pyro  is  actually  required  in  de¬ 
velopment  if  properly  applied. 

We  may  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  the  pyro 
solution  of  which  we  spoke  last  week  was  filtered  into  a  stop¬ 
pered  bottle,  and  had  the  colour  of  brown  sherry.  It  was  tried 
eight  days  after  the  first  plates  were  developed  with  it,  and  had 
apparently  lost  none  of  its  vigour.  The  original  ten  ounces 
had  dwindled  down  in  the  first  day’s  use  to  a  little  under  eight 
ounces;  so  that,  supposing  the  two  ounces  of  solution  absorbed 
by  the  film  to  represent  six  grains  of  pyro,  we  find  by  calcula¬ 
tion  that  two  thirds  of  a  grain  suffices  for  a  12  x  10  plate. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  treatment  of  incorrectly  exposed 
plates,  taking  first  under-exposure.  The  plate  is  soaked  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  plain  pyro  solution  of  normal  strength  :  it 
it  is  not  suspected  to  be  under-exposed  it  will  most  likely  be 
transferred  to  the  alkali  and  bromide  mixture;  inwliich  case,  the 
instant  the  fact  of  under-exposure  is  recognised  the  plate  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  solution,  and  thorough/g  washed — the  more 
thoroughly  the  better.  It  is  then  re-immersed  in  the  pyro  solu¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  recharge  it  with  that  substance,  and  in  this 
case  the  soaking  must  be  extended  to  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
make  up  for  the  circumstance  that  the  film  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  and  that  the  pyro  will  penetrate  more 
slowly.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  left  to  itself  to  develop  slowly.  "W  c  prefer  cai  - 
bonate  of  potash  to  ammonia  on  account  of  its  nou-liabilit)  to 
produce  fog  or  stains  when  employed  without  bromide,  and  also 
because  it  is  more  volatile,  and  does  not,  therefoic,  lose  its 
strength  ;  but  ammonia  may  no  doubt  be  used,  \ciy  weak,  01 
combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  bromide.  It  the  plate  be 
kept  in  motion  whilst  in  the  pyro  solution,  so  that  the  latt<  i 
penetrates  it  equally,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  unequal  di  mu  ] 
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ment  if  the  dish  containing  the  alkali  be  left  at  rest  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  examine  and  rock  the 
plate  occasionally. 

Another  method  consists  in  soaking  the  plate  first  of  all  in  a 
very  weak  ammonia  solution,  say  about  one  minim  of  the  strong- 
ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  water,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as 
recommended  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  afterwards  wash¬ 
ing  carefully.  Then  proceed  as  before  to  soak  in  plain  pyro, 
and  afterwards  develope  with  weak  potash  or  slightly  restrained 
ammonia.  This  plan  gives  a  slightly  greater  tendency  to  fog- 
under  prolonged  development. 

For  over-exposure  the  facilities  afforded  for  correction  are 
almost  boundless  ;  for  by  soaking  the  plate,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  solution  containing  pyro  and  bromide,  almost  any  amount 
of  “  check  ”  can  be  put  on,  and  the  image  brought  out  gradu¬ 
ally  by  means  of  a  weak  and  well-restrained  solution  of  alkali. 
The  combination  of  pyro  with  bromide  is  quite  as  effectual  as  a 
“  check  ”  as  the  latter  alone,  and  does  not  injure  the  unde¬ 
veloped  image,  as  is  the  case  with  bromide  by  itself.  The 
effect  of  this  treatment  is  entirely  different  from  that  produced 
by  means  of  a  large  excess  of  bromide  employed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  unless  the  proportion  of  pyro  be  increased  proportionately 
at  the  same  time.  To  make  up  a  ten-  or  even  twenty-grain 
solution,  which  will  be  of  no  further  use  after  the  first  plate  is 
developed  (in  consequence  of  the  alkali  mixed  with  it),  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process  ;  but  such  a  solution,  if  applied  alone  to  the 
film,  may  be  kept  at  hand  for  a  long  time,  and  while  proving 
equally  efficient  will  turn  out  to  be  actually  economical. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  other  applications  of  this  method 
and  other  points  of  convenience  which  have  not  yet  been 
touched  upon ;  at  any  rate  the  plan  is  one  which  can  be 
strongly  recommended. 

Since  these  experiments  were  recorded,  we  have  received  the 
communication  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Williams  which  appears  in  our 
correspondence  columns,  in  which  he  mentions  his  experience 
under  most  trying  conditions.  We  are  quite  sure  that  had  he 
applied  the  same  strength  of  pyro  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
i.e.  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  the  result  would  have  been 
failure. 

- - ♦ - 

ABOUT  ENLARGEMENTS. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  with  a  very  conspicuous  exception  in 
some  recent  productions  by  a  well-known  firm,  the  majority  of 
the  enlargements  upon  paper  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls 
of  exhibitions,  in  the  studios  of  photographers,  or  in  the  windows 
of  printsellers’  shops  can  be  instantly  pronounced  as  such,  not 
by  reason  of  their  want  of  sharpness  or  of  their  magnitude  be¬ 
traying  their  origin,  but  simply  and  solely  by  their  timbre  or 
their  technical  characteristics.  We  do  not  assert  that  this  is  so  of 
necessity,  we  merely  state  a  fact  of  observation.  There  must  be, 
during  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  some  thousands  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  produced  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
yet  out  of  those  how  many  are  there  that  could  not  be  told  at  a 
glance  as  enlargements,  and  that  not  because  of  their  good 
quality,  but  of  their  want  of  it?  The  average  enlargement — 
saving  the  exception  we  allude  to — is  such  as  no  photographer 
would  be  content  with  as  the  result  of  an  ordinary  negative  taken 
direct  in  the  camera. 

Criticise  such  a  picture  on  its  merits,  and  at  once  the  reply 
would  be  given,  “  Oh,  but  this  is  only  an  enlargement,”  which 
would  at  once  give  point  to  the  truthfulness  of  our  complaint. 
How  often  do  we  hear  about  taking  small  negatives,  and  en¬ 


larging  them  to  a  more  useful  or  attractive  size  afterwards ! 
Yet  where  do  we  mCet  in  any  quantity  with  these  enlarged  repro¬ 
ductions  of  small  negative  ?  What  published  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  possesses  them  in  appreciable  numbers  ?  What 
ffiotographer  takes  his  patron’s  portraits  in  cart r  or  smaller 
sizes, and  enlarges  them  on  his  own  premises  to  cabinets  or  panels! 
Yet,  if  this  were  feasible  and  certain,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  I 
large  number  of  artists  would  carry  it  out,  and  avoid  the  cost  I 
of  lenses  of  great  diameter,  and  cameras  like  cottages.  We  assert 
that  it  is  not  so  feasible  or  practicable,  and  nearly  every  enlarge- 
ment  so  produced,  is  either  grey  in  the  lights  and  pearly  tints, 
and  floury  in  the  shadows,  or  is  a  crude  mass  of  lights  and 
darks,  and  utterly  deficient  in  that  beautiful  gradation  and 
range  of  tones,  combined  with  that  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  and 
softness  that  characterise  a  print  from  a  good  negative,  whether 
it  be  done  in  silver,  or  carbon,  or  platinotype.  They  are  such 
as  no  photographer  would  care  to  send  out  as  samples  of  I 
what  he  could  do  in  the  camera.  Prints  from  enlargements  of  1 
of  small  negatives  are  in  most  photographers’  hands  a  real 
failure  where  quality  is  looked  for. 

We  make,  as  is  seen,  exceptions,  and  the  question  that 
naturally  arises  from  these  remarks  is,  “  Does  not  the  class  of 
results  described  indicate  want  of  experience  rather  than  in-  * 
efficiency  of  methods  ?  ”  “  Is  not  the  failure  in  the  man  rather 

than  the  process  ?  ”  To  answer  fully  would  require  a  whole 
volume,  but  we  can  look  into  the  question  deeply  enough  to  , 
come  to  a  fair  conclusion. 

That  by  any  commonly-practised  process  the  enlarging  of 
negatives  is  considered  a  difficulty,  might  be  shown  by  noting 
the  large  amount  of  this  class  of  work  done  by  professional 
enlargers.  (Here  let  us  note  that  our  observations  all  through 
must  be  taken  as  referring  to  prints  from  large  negatives  taken 
from  small  ones,  not  to  gelatino-bromide  nor  direct  platinum  en¬ 
largements,  whose  future  we  do  not  at  present  indicate,  nor  are 
they  included  in  our  purview,  which  embraces  at  presont  the 
bulk  of  the  enlargements  issued  to  the  public.) 

Further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  practised 
enlarging  know  that  it  requires  considerable  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  able  to  produce  with  certainty  average  results.  We 
believe  that  a  perfect  novice  could  pick  up  photography, 
including  the  development  of  a  good  negative,  in  less  time  than 
it  would  afterwards  take  him  to  learn  all  the  little  niceties 
involved  in ,  enlarging  one  of  his  own  negatives,  say  to  three 
diameters  only,  with  such  excellence  that  he  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  turn  out  a  print  from  his  enlargement  as  a  sample 
of  his  skill  in  photography.  In  that  this  difficulty  exists  we  think 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  failure  lies  in  the  process  and  not  the 
man,  that  a  process  which  is  “  caviare  to  the  general  ”  should 
be  condemned.  If  the  process  were  good,  and  required  very 
exceptional  skill  and  experience  to  get  the  best  out  of  it,  all 
the  better  for  the  professional  enlargers,  and  some  would  say, 

“  Let  every  man  stick  to  his  last but  half  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  the  art  consists  in  the  working  out  of  its  details 
by  the  amateur  or  professional  himself;  no  one  thinks  much 
of  the  purchaser  of  camera  and  plates  who  sends  all  he  has 
exposed  to  be  developed  by  a  second  person :  the  pleasures 
of  photography  are  unknown  to  him.  No,  a  process  of  en¬ 
larging  should  be  as  simple  and  easy  as  taking  the  original 
negative ;  and  when  this  amount  of  artistic  and  manipulative 
skill  had  been  obtained,  a  perfect  process  ought  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  so  skilled  a  one  to  reproduce  his  negatives  on  a 
larger  scale  without  undergoing  a  second  apprenticeship. 

If  further  proof  were  wanted  of  a  belief  in  the  inefficiency  of 
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the  ordinary  processes,  it  would  be  found  in  the  avidity  with 
which  patent  and  secret  enlarging  processes  have  been,  in  times 
gone  by,  purchased  by  professional  photographers.  We  all  know 
that  the  ordinary  processes  are  simple,  hence  it  is  not  practical 
instruction  they  are  willing  to  buy.  What  they  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  is  a  process  that  will  enable  them  to  produce  enlarge¬ 
ments  possessing  claim  to  excellence  per  se — a  new  method.  No 
one  attempts  to  purchase  a  process  of  photography  which  will 
enable  him  to  produce  better  negatives  than  the  familiar  every¬ 
day  processes  of  the  dark-room  will  give.  The  results  so  obtain¬ 
able  satisfy.  The  results  obtainable  by  the  commonly  adopted 
enlarging  processes  do  not  satisfy.  Why  they  do  not,  why  the 
results  are  usually  inferior,  is  another  question.  We  do  not 
profess  a  knowledge  of  any  secrets  of  enlarging;  but  we  have  tried 
many  experiments  to  throwlight  upon  this  important  subject,  and 
we  have  still  experiments  to  try.  In  a  week  or  two  we  hope  to 
return  to  the  subject,  describing  causes  of  failure  in  ordinary 
methods,  and  indicating  lines  of  working  that  may  possibly 
lead  to  good  results  if  worked  out  by  careful  experiments. 


A  substance  which  is  termed  celluvert,  described  in* an  American 
paper,  appears  to  possess  a  number  of  very  useful  qualities  which,  if  all 
claimed  for  it  be  true,  should  render  it  of  great  service  in  photographic 
operations,  and  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
glass.  In  some  respects  it  reminds  us  of  the  process  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Willesden  paper,  but,  as  our  description  will  show,  it  has  far 
wider  applications.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  treat  paper,  or 
woven  fabrics,  or  similar  material,  so  as  to  produce  sheets  or  slabs 
tough  and  strong  in  texture,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  both 
acids  or  alkalies.  The  paper  or  other  material  is  treated  by  nitric  acid 
so  as  to  act  upon  its  surfaces  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  become 
glutinous,  but  not  to  dissolve  them  entirely,  and  two  or  more  of  these 
layers  are  placed  together,  and  strongly  pressed  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  heat.  The  acid  named  can  be  replaced  by  some  salts  of  nitric 
acid,  as  the  zinc  or  calcium  nitrates;  or  cuprammonium,  zinc  ammon¬ 
ium,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  may  be  added  to  the  bath  ;  in  all  cases  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  the  partial  solution  of  the  fabrics  by  the  chemicals 
employed,  which  renders  them  glutinous,  and  their  compression  into 
a  solid  mass.  The  material  produced  is  recommended  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  from  belting,  journal-bearings,  and  skate-rollers, 
to  knife  handles  and  electrical  non-conductors  of  various  shapes.  To 
us  it  appears  to  present  promise  of  real  photographic  usefulness. 


platinum,  which  in  this  machine  is  formed  into  two  concentric  tubes 
joined  at  one  end  and  the  annular  space  filled  with  glass  which  is  molten 
at  the  temperature  employed.  Heat  is  obtained  from  a  Fletcher’s  gas 
blow-pipe,  and  the  electricity  produced  is  in  workable  quantities.  When 
we  can  obtain  electricity  by  merely  turning  on  a  gas-tap  and  lighting 
it,  its  usefulness  will  be  twenty  fold  what  it  now  is. 


The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Societg  for  the  present  month  contains 
a  description  from  a  foreign  source  of  a  simple  method  distinguishing 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  w  hen  mixed  together.  “  A  small 
portion  of  the  salt  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  coloured  with  permanganate  solution. 
With  pure  chloride  of  sodium  the  colour  disappears  completely  after 
a  time,  but  if  a  trace  of  bromide  be  present  the  liquid  becomes  bright 
yellow,  whilst  a  trace  of  an  iodide  turns  it  dark  yellow.  To  test  sodium 
bromide  for  iodine,  dissolve  in  water,  and  tint  with  permanganate  ; 
the  latter  will  turn" brown  in  a  few  seconds  if  iodine  is  present.” 


A  still  further  depreciation  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver, 
standard  silver  being  quoted  at  forty-seven  pence  farthing  per  ounce, 
and  there  is,  judging  from  the  state  of  the  market,  every  prospect  of 
its  being  still  lower.  Indeed,  the  price  just  mentioned*  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  meivl}'  nominal,  as,  according  to  the  money  market  reports, 
no  business  is  really  being  done  at  this  rate.  The  actual  value  of 
the  metal,  wre  are  told  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  Avell  informed 
on  the  subject,  is  much  less— probably  a  penny  or  three  halfpence  — 
AAdiieh  brings  its  real  value  doAvn  to  about  three  shillings  and  tenpeneo 
per  ounce. 


In  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  nitrate  is,  c  m- 
paratively,  a  great  deal  higher  now  than  it  Avas  Avhen  silver  its -If 
was  so  much  dearer,  a  correspondent  puts  the  somewhat  important 
question,  “Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  for  a  photographer  to 
convert  the  metal,  recovered  from  residues,  into  nitrate,  rather  than 
sell  it  to  the  refiner?”  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  u>  the 
question  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  practical  rather 
than  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 


Standard  silver,  as  quoted  on  the  money  market,  consists  of  ninety- 
two  and  half  parts  of  fine  silver  and  seven  and  half  parts  of  alloy, 
and  the  real  price  of  this— if  its  A'alue,  as  asserted,  be  so  much  L.-> 
than  the  nominal — cannot  exceed  three  shillings  and  tenpeneo  per 
ounce.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  refiner  would  not  purchas  •  at  this  rate 
the  metal  recovered  from  residues,  as  he  Avould  have  to  dispose  of  it  at 
this  price,  and  he  Avould,  naturally,  require  some  profit  on  the  trans¬ 
action.  This  Avould  certainly  be  not  less  than  one  penny  to  two¬ 
pence  per  ounce,  so  that  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  phot<  - 
grapher,  at  most,  Avould  not  exceed  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and 
ninepence  per  ounce  of  standard  silver — equivalent  to.  as  nearly  a- 
may  be,  four  shillings  and  a  halfpenny  for  fine  silver. 


Noav,  one  hundred  and  eight  parts  of  metallic  silver  will  make  one 
hundred  and  se\'enty  of  nitrate.  But,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  metal  is  sold  by  troy  weight  and  the  nitrate  by  avoirdup  >is : 
consequently  one  hundred  and  eight  ounces  of  silver  aa  ill  really 
yield  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  halt  of  tli  *  nitrate.  Taking 
the  price  the  photographer  would  receive  for  Ins  line  silver,  and 
this  is  the  point  from  which  Ave  must  look  at  the  questi  n,  at 
four  shillings  and  a  halfpenny  per  ounce,  we  find  that  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  ounces  are,  just  uoaa-.  worth  at  the  very  out-ile  but 
£21  Gs.  Gd.  This  silver  would  yield  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  an  ! 
a  half  ounces  of  nitrate,  for  which  the  photographer,  who  purchases 
less  than  live  hundred  ounces  at  a  time,  would  have  to  pay  thr  >:.n- 
imgs  per  ounce,  or  £27  19s.  fid.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  <  f  I  >  in 
favour  of  the  manufacturer.  It  aauII  now  be  seen  t  rt,  ii  the  ph< 
grapher  be  a  careful  manipulator,  it  aamII  amply  repay  him  to  m 
the  silver  into  nitrate,  and  y  et  leave  a  wide  margin  for  ujati  I  1  1 

and  Avaste. 


At  the  Inventories  is  to  be  seen  a  novel  piece  of  apparatus  which, 
though  little  attention  lias  been  given  to  it  so  far,  promises  to  be  a 
machine  that  Avill  come  to  the  front  in  electrical  matters.  It  is  an 
actually  practical  contrivance  for  producing  electricity  directly  from 
a  process  of  combustion  without  any  intermediate  conversion.  It  has 
obtained  a  silver  medal,  and,  if  Ave  mistake  not,  it  will  be  the  father 
of  multitude  of  inventions  on  a  like  principle.  It  is  based  on  the  uoav 
well-knoAvn  phenomenon  of  the  passage  of  hydrogen  through  red-hot 


Those  of  our  readers — and  we  do  not  doubt  they  are  many — who 
desire  to  be  well  posted  in  a  knowledge  of  light,  but  who  have  not 
sufficient  mathematical  acquirements  to  study  the  subject  from  books 
Avhere  it  is  elucidated  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  terms  and  processes, 
will  be  well  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  tAvo  small  Avorks  by  Professor  Stokes, 
the  latter  of  which  has  only  recently  been  issued.  The  Avorks  are  the 
tAvo  series  of  “  Burnett  Lectures  ”  delivered  at  Aberdeen,  and  are 
marvels  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  They  form  a  popular  exposition 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knoAvledge  of  that  agent,  all  important  to 
our  art,  such  as  feAv  haA'e  the  poAver  to  equal;  and  they  should  be  on 
the  shelves  of  every  photographer  Avho  is  interested  in  the  scientific 
side  of  his  art.  Their  respective  titles  are,  On  the  Nature  of  Light, 
and  On  Light  as  a  Means  of  Physical  Investigation ,  and  their  price  is 
but  half-a-crown  each. 
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The  nitrate  of  silver  of  commerce,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  in  reality 
a  bi-product  in  the  operation  of  refining1  gold,  and,  formerly,  the 
refiners  were  glad  to  crystallise  and  sell  it  to  photographers,  for  the 
value  of  the  metal  it  contained  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  having  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state  for  the  market. 
They  continue  the  same  system  still,  except  that  they  now  make  a 
handsome  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 


It  is  curious  to  note  the  different  terms  which  are  applied  to  the 
changes  which  time  works  upon  pictures  of  various  descriptions.  For 
example,  when  the  colours  of  a  painting  lose  the  brightness  they 
possessed  when  the  work  was  first  executed,  in  common  parlance,  they 
“tone  down.”  This  is  considered  a  great  improvement.  When  the 
paper  of  an  engraving  changes  to  a  yellow  tone,  with  age  and  exposure 
to  light,  it  is  said  to  “  mellow,”  and  the  value  of  the  print  is  thereby 
enhanced.  When  the  lights  of  a  photograph  change  to  a  faint  yellow 
tint  the  term  is  “  fading.”  There  are  few  papers  which  will  retain 
their  original  whiteness  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  they  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  Tight  and  air ;  as  they  all  have  a  tendency  more  or  less  to 
darken  with  age. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  paper  which  has  become  darker  with 
age  can  easily  be  restored  to  its  pristine  whiteness,  by  treating  it  with 
chlorine.  It  is  by  this  agency  that  soiled  and  discoloured  engravings 
are  “  restored.”  It  is  seldom,  however,  unless  it  be  exceptionally 
dirty,  that  a  connoisseur  will  permit  an  engraving  to  be  bleached,  as  it 
would  remove  the  yellow  tone  upon  which  he  sets  so  much  value. 
We  shall  not  readily  forget  the  perturbation  of  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  the  other  day,  when  a  picture  restorer  suggested  cleaning  a 
certain  old  and  discoloured  engraving  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
Photographers  should  consider  this  before  they  essay  to  clean  or  re¬ 
store  an  old  and  yellow  engraving  they  may  have  to  copy. 


Everyone  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  a  perfectly  matt  surface 
may  be  obtained,  on  a  gelatino-  bromide  enlargement,  by  simply 
squeegeeing  it  down,  while  wet,  on  to  a  piece  of  ground  glass  and 
allowing  it  to  dry  thereon.  The  surface  will  be  considerably  modified 
according  as  the  glass  is  coarsely  or  finely  ground.  The  print  should 
not  be  dried  before  it  is  put  upon  the  glass,  as  the  second  wetting  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  surface  of  the  glass  must  first  be  waxed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
picture  from  sticking. 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LANTERN- 
SLIDES. 

The  lantern  season  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  no  doubt  most 
amateurs  are  commencing,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  to  pre¬ 
pare  new  slides  from  the  negatives  taken  during  the  past  spring 
and  summer.  Such  being  the  case,  may  I  crave  permission  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  through  your  columns  which,  possibly,  some  of 
your  readers  may  think  proper  to  assist  in  carrying  out. 

The  standard  size — that  is,  the  outside  measurement  of  lantern- 
slides —  has  been  pretty-well  fixed  at  three -and- a -quarter -inches 
square,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  height  of  the  slide  has  been  fixed  at  that; 
the  picture  itself  still  remaining  a  square  or  circle.  It  has  long- 
seemed  to  me  that  while  this  shape  of  picture,  so  far  as  regards 
paper  prints,  has  been  considered  inartistic  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  suits  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  subjects  presented  to  the 
camera,  it  is  somewhat  anomalous  that  for  lantern  purposes  very 
little  departure  is  ever  made  from  the  square  or  circular  shape.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  we  see  a  lantern -slide  in  which  the  respective 
dimensions  of  the  two  sides  vary  in  greater  ratio  than  2f  : 
occasionally  we  meet  with  an  oval,  and  with  very  exceptional  subjects, 
such  as  lofty  interiors,  sometimes  a  picture  of  what  may  be  called  a 
“  taller  .shape.  Now  comparing  the  dimensions  mentioned,  with,  say 
the  12  x  10,  which  is  by  many  considered  too  “  square”  for  the  most 
artistic  effects,  we  shall  find  that  if  multiplied  by  four  we  have  the 
dimensions  11  x  10,  or  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  square.  Surely 
vdiat  is  inartistic  in  one  case  should  be  equally  so  in  the  other. 

That  the  large  majority  of  lantern  -  slides  by  good  makers  pass 


muster  very  well  as  artistic  productions  is  due,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  one  of  two  causes;  either  the  subjects,  as  originally  taken, 
are  such  as  suit  the  square  or  circular  shape,  or  else  only  such  existing 
negatives  are  utilised  for  the  purpose,  as  will  permit  such  a  shaped 
picture  to  be  taken  from  some  portion.  That  this  is  so  in  my  own 
case  I  know  very  well,  for  out  of  a  large  number  of  negatives  of 
various  recognised  sizes  but  few  will  permit  of  conversion  into  lantern- 
slides  of  the  conventional  shape.  The  composition  is  usually  arranged 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  and  if  that  size  be,  say, 
7\  x  it  is  one  which  lends  itself  badly  to  the  production  of  a 
square  picture,  as  the  excised  portions  are  nearly  certain  to  remove 
some  part  of  the  subject  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  com¬ 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  where  the  original 
negative  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  height,  two  separate  pictures  may 
be  made  from  it,  but  these  chances  are  few  and  far  between. 

Now  in  view  of  the  immense  number  of  negatives  of  awkward  sizes 
for  lantern  purposes  that  must  be  lying  idle  in  the  plate  boxes  of 
amateurs,  would  it  not  be  well  to  depart  somewhat  widely  from  the 
established  custom.  It  only  requires  some  bold  individual  to  make 
the  start,  and  the  walls  of  conventionalism  would  soon  be  stormed. 
No  doubt  at  first  there  would  be  some  little  opposition  to  the  innova¬ 
tion,  and  the  unaccustomed  shapes  of  the  pictures  would  have  an  un¬ 
familiar  and,  perhaps,  unpleasing  look  upon  the  screen,  but  I  think 
that  might  be  lived  down.  If  the  Photographic  Society  or  the 
Photographic  Club  would  try  the  experiment  in  a  small  way,  a  good 
start  would  be  made. 

Another  suggestion  I  Avould  make  is  a  practical  one,  and  aims  at 
dispensing  with  the  paper  mask  usually  mounted  between  the  trans¬ 
parency  and  its  cover  glass.  I  effect  this  by  piiuting  on  to  the  slide 
itself  a  photographic  tint  or  mask  and  the  result  is  a  much  neater 
appearance  aud  a  saving  of  trouble  in  mounting.  With  my  system,  it 
involves  not  the  slightest  extra  trouble  beyond  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  seconds  more  of  time  and  certainly  pleases  me  better  than  the  old 
style.  I  have  a  number  of  accurately  cut-glass  plates  three  and  a  half 
inches  square,  and  for  greater  accuracy  have  ground  the  edges.  In 
the  centre  of  each  is  cemented,  a  square,  circular,  oval,  “cushion  ”  or 
dome-shaped  mask,  cut  out  of  the  usual  black  paper,  while  strips  of 
cardboard  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  are  glued  round  the  edges  to 
form  a  sort  of  well.  I  have  a  small  3^-inch  square  printing  frame 
into  which  these  fit  pretty  closely.  After  the  exposure  has  been  made 
for  the  transparency,  the  mask  best  suited  to  the  subject  is  dropped 
into  the  printing-frame  and  the  exposed  plate  is  placed  face  down¬ 
wards  in  the  “  well  ”  and  exposed  for  two  or  three  seconds  to  gas¬ 
light.  In  this  manner  the  margins  of  the  plate  are  impressed  with  a 
developable  image,  and  when  the  picture  is  brought  out,  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dark  band  which  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  paper 
mask.  As  I  invariably  varnish  my  transparencies,  there  is  no  risk  of 
injury  to  the  developed  image,  from  contact  with  the  covering  glass. 

An  extension  of  this  idea  is  in  the  direction  of  vignetting,  and  may 
be  mentioned  before  I  conclude.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  method  of 
vignetting  in  which,  as  in  ordinary  portrait  vignettes,  the  picture 
gradually  fades  into  a  white  margin,  though  very  pleasing  effects  are 
to  be  got  in  this  manner.  My  method  is  just  the  reverse;  I  vignette 
the  picture  into  the  dark  mask,  which  has  frequently  an  excellent 
effect,  though  it  does  not  suit  all  subjects.  The  vignetting  masks  are 
made  in  carbon  tissue  by  exposing  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  portrait  vignette  some  distance  behind  an  aperture  of  the  desired 
shape.  If  the  aperture  be  of  the  right  size,  and  its  distance  from  the 
sensitive  tissue  properly  adjusted,  and  above  all,  if  the  printing  frame 
be  kept  revolving  during  the  exposure,  a  very  beautiful  gradation  is 
obtained,  no  matter  what  the  shape  may  be. 

I  think  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  would  improve  their  slides  very  much 
if  they  would  exercise  a  little  more  care  in  the  finishing,  as,  no  matter 
how  good  the  picture  may  be  as  a  photograph,  its  beauty  is  marred 
by  slovenly  finish  and  mounting.  C.  Beckett  Lloyd. 

THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Photography  is  an  art  of  such  rapid  and  recent  development,  and 
the  thoughts  of  photographers  are  so  much  absorbed  by  the  details  of 
further  advances,  that  a  retrospective  g-lance  may  sometimes  prove 
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both  instructive  as  well  as  interesting1.  I  propose, therefore, to  collect 
here  a  few  scattered  thoughts  suggested  by  the  examination  of  a 
collection  of  'photographs,  published  in  the  Photographic  Album  for 
the  year  1855.  This  volume,  the  first  of  a  series  published  for  the 
Members  of  the  Photographic  Club,  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  state 
of  photographic  art  when  it  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  collodion  process  of  Scott  Archer  was  only  four  years  old.  Since 
that  time  the  collodion  process  has  had  its  day,  the  Calc  type  process  has 
become  extinct,  and  the  existence  of  even  more  modern  methods  is  being 
threatened  by  the  activity  of  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  workers. 

But  great  as  the  improvements  have  been  since  these  early  days  of 
photography,  a  glance  through  this  album  can  scarcely  fail  to  engender 
a  feeling  of  surprise  that  such  good  results  should  have  been  possible, 
considering  the  difficulties  which  must  have  beset  the  few  pioneers 
who  cleared  the  way,  so  to  speak,  for  the  multitude  of  workers  who 
now  delight  in  landscape  photography.  Amongst  the  views  of  distant 
parts,  the  album  contains  a  very  fair  photograph  of  the  Gorge  of 
Gondo,  Switzerland,  taken  on  collodion  by  Sir  Joscelyn  Coghill ;  a 
striking  View  of  the  Grinddwdld ,  by  W.  C.  Blanket;  and  a  very  good 
photograph  of  L'  Auberge  de  L 1  Etoile ,  Val  d'  Enfer,  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  J.  J.  Heilmann.  Scotch  and  Irish  views  are  fairly  plentiful, 
the  best  being  a  Highland  Cottage ,  near  Loch  Fine,  Argyleshire,  by 
T.  L.  Mansell.  This  view  was  taken  on  collodion  in  July,  1854,  with 
a  Slater  lens,  seventeen  inches  focal  length,  and  an  exposure  of  forty- 
five  seconds  in  diffused  light,  and  half  an  inch  diaphragm.  As  a 
photograph  it  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired,  except,  perhaps,  some 
slight  movement  in  the  figures  and  foliage,  owing  to  the  long  exposure. 
A  View  on  the  River  Blackwater,  by  F.  S.  Currey,  taken  from  Lismore 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  required  an  exposure  of 
one  minute  during  sunshine  in  July,  with  a  lens  by  Dietzler,  of  Vienna, 
focal  iengh  sixteen  inches,  and  diaphragm  nearly  one  inch.  There  is 
here  also  a  great  want  of  sharpness  in  the  foliage,  showing  how  much 
more  difficult  it  was  to  deal  with  wind  in  those  days  than  it  is  now 
with  more  rapid  plates. 

While  touching  upon  this  question  of  what  we  may,  perhaps,  he 
permitted  to  call  tourist  photography  in  1855,  I  must  not  forget  one 
picture  of  very  great  historical  interest.  This  is  the  Camp  at 
Sebastopol,  taken  on  collodion  by  Roger  Fenton,  in  May,  1855, 
with  a  twenty -inch  Rosa  lens,  one -inch  diaphragm,  and  fifteen 
seconds  exposure.  This  is  a  striking  picture,  thirteen  inches  by  eight 
and  three  quarter  inches  in  size,  and  it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  a  camp  in 
real  warfare.  The  view  is  from  Cath cart’s  Hill,  looking  toward 
Mackenzies’  farm.  Tents  of  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers  occupy  the 
foreground,  while  the  French  tents  of  Gen.  Bosquet’s  division  line  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  plateau,  between  which  and  the  hills  in  the 
distance  are  the  low  heights  upon  which  the  French  were  posted  at 
the  battle  of  Traktir. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  value  of  photography  was  already 
recognised  as  an  aid  to  engineering  and  surveying,  Mr.  J.  J.  Forrester 
having  taken  no  less  than  220  views  to  illustrate  a  survey  of  the 
River  Douro,  and  to  exhibit  the  bed  and  margins  of  that  river  at  all 
seasons,  a  most  important  question  bearing  upon  the  winter  floods  in 
this  important  wine-growing  district.  The  view  selected  for  the 
album  is  a  Calotype,  taken  in  September,  1855,  with  an  exposure  of 
two  and  a  half  minutes  in  fine  weather.  The  lens  was  a  twelve-inch 
Ko3s,  five-eighth  inch  diaphragm,  and  the  picture  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Diamond’s  process.  As  a  photograph,  however,  there  is  much  to 
be  desired  in  detail  in  the  rocks.  This  want  of  detail  in  the  shadows 
is  notably  exemplified  in  another  Oakdype  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  by 
R.  W.  S.  Lutwidge,  and  the  picture  suffers  also  from  considerable 
movement  in  the  foliage  during  the  somewhat  long  exposure  of  five 
minutes  in  bright  sunshine. 

Another  Calotype  of  Hurstmonceaux  Castle ,  Sussex,  is  a  marvel  of 
clearness  and  detail,  and  gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  what  could 
be  done  with  this  now  obsolete  process.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
by  this  method  a  paper  negative  was  produced  with  iodide  of  silver, 
and  developed  by  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid.  The  average 
length  of  exposure  necessary  seems  to  have  been  about  five  minutes 
with  a  twelve-inch  lens.  Before  we  leave  the  Calotypes,  a  picture  of 
Eashing  village,  near  Godaiming ,  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kerr,  deserves 
mention  for  its  clearness  and  perfection  of  detail,  and  the  foliage  is 
well  represented  in  spite  of  an  exposure  of  eight  minutes. 


As  an  example  of  the  long  exposures  sometimes  necessary  in  the 
early  days  of  photography,  we  may  mention  a  view  by  Dr.  Percy  of  a 
pool  in  Warwickshire,  taken  by  the  process  described  as  “  Single  wash 
(iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide)  excited  with 
a  weak  solution  consisting  of  two  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
gallic  acid  and  two  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  to  one  dram  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.”  The  exposure,  with  a  French  lens  of  twenty  inches  focus 
and  three-quarter  inch  diaphragm,  was  no  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  The  view  shows  rather  a  want  of  definition  in  the  foliage, 
but  is  a  pretty  study  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Another  photo¬ 
graph  of  Bredicot  Court,  Worcestetshire,  by  B.  B.  Turner,  taken  by 
Fox  Talbot’s  process,  required  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes  in  clear 
sunshine,  in  April,  with  a  twenty-inch  Ross.  The  result,  however, 
would  compare  well  with  the  most  recent  productions  of  photography. 

There  are  two  examples  of  How’s  wax-paper  process.  One,  a  view 
of  the  monastery  belonging  to  the  Castle  of  the  Desmonds,  by  Lord 
Otho  Fitz  Gerald,  required  an  exposure  of  twenty  minutes,  with  an 
eighteen-inch  French  lens,  but  it  is  too  much  faded  for  criticism.  The 
other,  the  Wool  Bridge,  Dorsetshire,  by  T.  II.  Ilennah,  taken  in 
September,  1854,  is  a  picture  of  considerable  merit,  although  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  twenty  minutes  in  bright  sunshine  was  rather  detrimental  to 
the  sharpness  of  the  foliage  in  the  foreground. 

Shadbolt’s  honey  process  is  illustrated  by  a  pretty  country  scene, 
entitled  Green  Meadoivs,  taken  by  G.  Shad  bolt  in  June,  1855.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  definition  in  the  foliage  and  in  the  distance.  The 
exposure  was  two  minutes  with  a  fifteen-inch  Archer  lens,  five-eighths 
inch  diaphragm. 

Before  leaving  the  landscapes  mention  must  be  made  of  a  picture, 
called  Piscator,  by  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  taken  with  a  sixteen  lens  by 
Clievallier,  and  one  and  a  half  minutes  exposure  in  sunshine.  It  is  a 
charming  picture  for  relief  and  sharpness  of  detail  in  the  foliage,  and 
leads  the  observer  unconsciously  to  envy  both  the  perfect  calm  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  patience  of  the  figure  seated  in  the  foreground, 
during  an  exposure  which  in  these  days  would  seem  somewhat  long. 
Another  picturesque  view  is  a  Fishing  Smack  in  Tenby  Harbour,  by 
G.  Stoke3,  taken  in  1853,  with  a  Voightlander  lens. 

In  spite  of  these  instances  of  prolonged  exposure,  instantaneous 
photography  was  practised  with  considerable  success,  as  is  shown  by  a 
portrait  of  The  Hippopotamus  at  the  Zoo,  taken  by  the  Count  de 
Moritzon.  The  hippopotamus  in  question  was  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  1850,  having  been  captured  young 
on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile.  The  photograph  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  shows  well  the  wrinkles  of  the  animal’s  skiD,  and  an  admiring 
crowd  gazing  through  the  bars.  “ 

Portraiture  is  well  represented  by  several  most  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  amongst  which  Youth  and  Age,  by  Fallon  Horne,  is  noticeable. 
There  is  want  of  sharpness  in  some  parts  of  the  picture,  which, 
however,  printed  as  it  is  on  plain  paper,  rather  adds  to  its  softness. 
A  group  of  historical  interest  is  Fortune  Telling,  by  Rejlander,  taken 
with  a  fifteen-inch  Ross ;  exposure,  eleven  seconds.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  artistic  merits  of  this  picture,  which,  although  taken 
thirty  years  ago,  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  most  modern  attempts 
at  portraiture.  A  very  pleasing  study  also  is  Innocence,  by  P.  IT. 
Delamotte,  taken  with  a  twelve-inch  Ross,  and  two  and  a  half  inch 
diaphragm,  twenty  seconds  exposure.  There  is  a  delightful  softness 
about  this  group  which  would  compare  favourably  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  modern  retouching.  A  study  of  plants,  by  l  rancis 
Bedford,  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  detail,  and,  although 
taken  only  three  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  wet  collodion 
process,  from  all  appearances  it  might  have  beeu  a  photograph  of 
yesterday. 

The  only  interior  is  by  Lieutenant  Petty,  taken  in  1 8-5*3,  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  three  minutes  beiug  given.  It  is  described  as  a  1  ,  dark 

room  in  au  old  Elizabethan  mansion,  with  dark  brown  panelling.  It 
was  only  by  using  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic,  undiluted,  that 
the  image  could  be  developed  at  all.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  tla:e 
round  the  window,  but  the  patterns  of  carpet,  screen,  and  picture- 
frames  is  well  represented.  Accompanying  the  frontispiece,  v  hich 
a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Ilerschell,  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1840,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a 
previous  communication  read  on  March  14,  lb‘30:  “  The  piincipa 

points  of  that  communication  are  as  follows :  1st,  the  use  of  the  iqtui 
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hyposulphites  for  fixing-  the  photographic  impressions,  in  virtue  of  the 
property  which  they  possess  (and  which  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed 
out  in  my  paper  on  those  salts  in  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine)  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride  and  other  combinations  of 
silver  insoluble  in  the  generality  of  menstrua.  It  has  since  appeared 
that  this  is  the  solvent  used  by  M.  Daguerre  ;  and  I  may  add  that  it 
is  the  only  one  that  I  have  found  at  once  easy  of  management  and 
perfectly  to  be  relied  on  under  all  circumstances,  though  there  are 
many  which  occasionally,  or  with  great  attention  to  nicety  of  appli¬ 
cation,  succeed  well.” 

And  now  let  me  point  out  what  I  think  is  the  point  of  greatest 
importance  furnished  by  my  inspection  of  this  old  Album.  Many  of 
the  photographs  showed  traces  of  discolouration  within  a  few  months 
of  the  publication  of  the  album,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
circular  issued  to  the  members  of  the  club  in  the  following  year. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the  photographs  now,  after 
an  interval  of  thirty  years,  I  should  say  that  the  discolouration  has 
not  proceeded  much  further  than  it  had  then.  Still  more  noticeable 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  worst  cases  of  discolouration  are  upon  albu- 
menised  paper.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-six  photographs  printed  upon 
albumenised  paper,  seventeen  show  very  decided  discolouration,  while 
out  of  ten  printed  upon  plain  paper,  only  one  shows  some  slight 
traces  of  discolouration,  and  of  eight  which  are  printed  upon  a  paper 
which  appears  to  have  a  slight  glaze,  but  not  the  surface  given  by 
albumen,  one  only  is  discoloured.  This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  albumen  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  discolouration. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

- +. - - - 

PROTECTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  FROM  AIR 
The  published  instructions  issued  by  the  Eastman  Company  for  the 
preparation  of  the  developer  for  use  with  their  negative  paper,  raise 
the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  why  the  solution  does  not 
deteriorate  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  I  was  told  that  some  of  it,  of  light 
colour,  which  I  saw  in  use  on  their  premises,  had  been  prepared  a 
fortnight  before.  The  official  formula  is  : — “  Warm  water,  sixteen 
ounces ;  sulphite  sodium  crystals,  pure,  half  a  pound  ;  allow  to  cool  and 
add  one  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  then  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (not  bicarbonate  of  soda).  For  use  dilute  one  part 
of  stock  solution  with  four  of  water.”  Thus  but  one  solution  is  used 
for  developing  purposes,  except  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  when  a  little 
bromide  of  potassium  is  added.  Here  then  is  a  highly  alkaline 
developer,  which  keeps,  so  I  asked  the  operator  why  it  did  not 
blacken  and  decompose  rapidly.  He  replied  that  it  depended  upon 
using  water  which  had  been  boiled ;  if  unboiled  water  with  the 
normal  proportion  of  air  in  it  were  substituted,  the  developer  would 
blacken  rapidly,  and  go  on  blackening,  he  said,  after  it  had  absorbed 
all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  held  in  solution  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
water.  The  sulphite  of  soda  must  also  be  very  pure ;  indeed,  the 
photographic  merits,  of  this  salt  never  come  out  unless  it  is  pure. 

The  foregoing  facts  seem  to  show  that  there  are  great  advantages 
in  using  boiled  water  for  pyrogallol  stock  solutions,  and  this,  combined 
with  M.  Audra’s  system  of  development,  will  conduce  to  comfort  and 
efficiency  in  the  future  use  of  this  unstable  organic  absorbent  of 
oxygen.  Boiling  for  a  few  minutes  does  not  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
the  air  and  traces  of  other  gases  dissolved  in  water,  and  perhaps  the 
properties  of  water  properly  freed  from  dissolved  gases  might  be  worth 
trying  in  photography. 

Rain  water,  after  a  prolonged  downpour  to  clear  away  the  floating 
dirt  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the  purest  water  naturally  available,  it  having 
been  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  every  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  such  water,  contains  about  two  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  air  and 
of  gases  mixed  in  small  proportion  with  the  said  air.  Water  freshly 
distilled  is  not  free  from  air.  To  get  rid  of  this  air  it  is  necessary  to 
steadily  boil  the  water  for  not  less  than  one  hour,  with  brisk  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  close,  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  when  it  is  intended  to  close  the  latter,  which  should  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  pressure  of  theexternal  atmosphere,  when,  by  cooling, 
a  comparative  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  remarkable  instrument,  the  water-hammer,  is  made  by  taking 


a  V-shaped  glass  tube,  say  with  each  of  its  legs  eighteen  inches  1-mg, 
and  an  inch  in  diameter;  this  tube  is  closed  at  one  end.  Thoroughly 
boiled  'water  is  made  to  fill  the  tube,  and  is  then  boiled  nearly  half 
away  in  the  tube  itself;  when  the  ebullition  is  at  its  brisked  the  op«n 
end  of  the  tube  is  softened  by  heat,  the  tube  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  flame  which  produces  the  ebullition,  and  the  moment  that  ebulli¬ 
tion  ceases  the  softened  opening  of  the  tube  is  closed.  Thus  enough 
well-boiled  water  is  left  in  the  tube  to  completely  lill  one  of  it  -  legs, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  other  leg.  If  the  water-hammer  be  turned 
bottom  upwards  thus  /\>  when  one  of  its  legs  is  quite  full,  the  water 
in  the  other  leg  will  not  fall;  it  refuses  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity 
unless  the  tube  be  tapped,  and  when  the  water  is  made  to  fall  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  somewhat  metallic  sound  like  one  hard  solid  body  striking 
another.  In  fact  air  in  water  acts  as  a  kind  of  elastic  spring,  ami 
when  that  air  is  removed  the  particles  of  the  water  lock  themselves 
more  firmly  together.  Thus  water  scientifically  boiled  until  it  is  fiee 
from  air  has  curious  properties,  and  whether  it  will  by  absorption 
permeate  an  air-charged  gelatine  film  more  rapidly  than  other  water, 
or  whether  it  will  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  delicately  balanced 
phenomena  of  photographic  development,  is  worth  trying. 

AVhen  it  is  desired  to  protect  oxidisable  aqueous  solutions  from  the 
action  of  air,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  properties  of 
the  paraffines,  for  paraffine  whether  solid  or  liquid  will  effectually 
exclude  the  air  on  the  one  hand,  and  prevent  evaporation  of  the  water 
on  the  other.  Few  chemical  substances  will  attack  it,  and  among 
those  which  do  so  are  none  likely  to  be  used  in  photography.  So 
proof  is  it  against  damp,  that  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley  adopted  it  for 
making  his  electrical  condensers  for  working  the  Atlantic  and  other 
cables,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  best  substance  known  for  the  purpose; 
it  is  also  a  splendid  insulator,  which  is  why  the  cheap  mineral  form  of 
it,  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  in  the  distillation  of  the  mineral 
paraffine,  ozokerit,  is  used  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  indiarubber, 
for  a  cheap  insulating  coating  of  the  wires  employed  for  electric 
lighting  purposes.  Some  photographers  already  use  common  liquid 
paraffine  upon  the  top  of  their  stock  developer,  to  protect  it  from  the 
air,  for  then  it  is  safe  even  from  the  attacks  of  the  air  inside  the  top 
of  the  bottle.  A  device  has,  however,  to  be  called  into  play  to  draw 
off  some  of  the  developer  when  wanted  ;  as  simple  a  plan  as  any 
would  be  to  use  a  little  glass  barrel  with  a  glass  tap,  and  cover  the 
developer  with  half  an  inch  in  depth  of  liquid  paraffine.  The  tap  should 
be  lubricated  with  another  paraffine,  namely  vaseline. 

The  imperfection  of  common  ground-glass  stoppers  as  a  means  of 
excluding  air  from  the  interior  of  bottles,  is  scarcely  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nised.  Ground  glass  consists  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  small  hills  and 
valleys,  consequently  when  two  such  rough  surfaces  are  laid  one 
against  the  other,  plenty  of  small  irregular  channels  exist,  through 
which  air  can  pass  between  the  pieces  of  glass.  In  experimental 
illustration  of  this,  a  small  bottle  with  a  stopper  ground  to  fit  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  even  finely  ground  to  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  more 
accurately,  may  be  one-third  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The 
bottle  should  then  be  placed  in  a  basin  containing  cold  water,  enough 
to  cover  the  vertical  bottle  above  the  level  of  its  stopper,  after  which 
boiling  water  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  cold  water  in 
the  basin,  to  slowly  raise  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  bottle.  The 
air  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour  in  the  top  of  the  bottle  tend  to 
expand  as  the  heat  increases  ;  as  their  pressure  increases  they  force 
their  way  bet  ween  the  stopper  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  emerge 
into  the  water  in  lines  of  bubbles  and  globules.  The  stopper  should 
be  tied  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  string,  that  it  may  not  be 
blown  out,  and  a  very  small  bottle  should  be  used  and  submitted  very 
gradually  to  the  increases  of  temperature  to  lessen  the  risk  of  its 
bursting,  small  bottles  being  stronger  than  large  ones  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Very  little  warmth  will  thus  prove  the  defective  nature  of 
common-stoppered  bottles,  and  an  increase  of  heat  will  put  the  best  of 
bottles  to  a  severe  test.  There  is  considerable  gain  in  security  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  best  class  of  finely  ground  German  stoppered  bottles  for 
the  stoppered  bottles  in  ordinary  use ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  best  that 
the  stopper  should  be  lubricated.  I  have,  however,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Signor  Cetti’s  glass  grinding,  consisting  of  a  stoppered  glass  vessel, 
with  a  smaller  stopper  carrying  a  tube,  and  passing  through  the  larger 
one  ;  despite  its  double  stopper,  the  grinding  is  so  accurate  that  a  good 
vacuum  can  be  maintained  in  the  bottle  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
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Alterations  in  temperature  exercise  a  pumping  action  inside  common- 
stopperei  bottles ;  the  interior  air  or  vapour  expands  by  heat,  and 
contracts  by  cold,  thus  causing  currents  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  space  between  the  stopper  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  but  the  little 
channels  being  so  very  small,  the  pumping  action  is  much  retarded. 
For  many  purposes  a  good  cork  is  in  several  respects  more  convenient 
than  a  stopper  of  the  comrhon  t}"pe. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  best  lubricants  for  stoppers,  the 
paraffines  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  the  protection  of  all  but  the 
few  chemicals  which  attack  or  dissolve  them,  their  affinities  being  of 
the  most  limited  kind.  The  hardest  of  the  series,  and  the  one  which 
has  the  highest  melting  point,  is  the  mineral  paraffine,  ozokerit ;  next 
come  the  softer  paraffines,  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  which  can  be  obtained  with  varying  degrees  of 
hardness  ;  next  come  vaseline  and  ozokerine,  which  are  of  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  soft  grease,  and  last  of  all,  the  liquid  paraffines  are  available. 
Vaseline  and  ozokerine  are  the  best  substances  for  lubricating  the 
stoppers  of  bottles;  should  the  two  substances  for  some  purposes  not  be 
deemed  hard  enough,  by  mixing  with  them  of  one  of  the  softer  solid 
paraffines,  a  hydrocarbon  paste  of  any  desired  consistency  can  be 
obtained.  The  smell  of  the  liquid  paraffines  might  suggest  thaffc  they 
are  not  such  very  inert  substances  after  all,  but  that  they  are  in  some¬ 
what  rapid  decomposition,  for  the  smell  of  essential  oils,  or  the 
essences  of  flowers  is  due  to  the  oxidising  action  going  on  ;  perfectly 
pure  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  and  other  essential  oils  carefully  recti¬ 
fied  out  of  contact  with  air,  have  no  smell  whatever ;  they  begin  to 
smell  when  an  oxidising  action  has  been  fairly  set  up.  Mr.  Leopold 
Field  informs  me  that  paraffine  oil  has  no  smell  of  its  own,  the  smell 
which  accompanies  it  being  due  to  essential  oils  and  impurities  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  traces  of  sulphur  often  contribute  to  the  bad  smell  of  paraffine. 

Of  the  two  paraffines  most  available  for  our  purpose,  namely, 
vaseline  and  ozokerine,  the  former  is  the  more  homogeneous.  Ozo¬ 
kerine,  when  first  distilled,  tends  to  separate  into  solid  and  liquid 
portions  ;  a  little  paraffine  of  harder  consistency  is  consequently  mixed 
with  it,  and  it  forms  a  soft  waxy  yellowish  mass.  Near  one  par¬ 
ticular  temperature  in  the  distillation  of  crude  ozokerit,  a  number  of 
paraffines  come  over  almost  together,  and  the  mixture  of  these  forms 
ozokerine.  It  consists  of  eighty-seven  per  cent,  carbon,  and  thirteen 
per  cent,  hydrogen.  Crude  ozokerit  itself  is  a  most  rare  mineral,  its 
source  of  supply  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  one  country, 
Austria,  and  in  Austria  only  the  ozokerit  from  the  Boryslaw  mine  is 
good  for  much.  Its  sources  of  supply  and  of  distribution  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  capitalists.  Gmelin  states  that  a  soft  sticky  ozokerit 
is  found  in  Urpeth  coal  mine,  near  Newcastle.  Can  any  Newcastle 
reader  of  these  lines  give  any  information  on  the  subject  ?  Gmelin 
says  that  this  Urpeth  product  melts  at  00°  C.,  and  that  it  contains 
85T8  per  cent,  carbon  and  14'06  per  cent,  hydrogen. 

Vaseline  is  of  American  invention,  and  the  information  of  a  chemical 
nature  published  about  it  by  its  London  agents  is  meagre.  It  is  a 
hydro-carbon  obtained  from  a  crude  oil  of  offensive  smell,  found 
floating  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Seneca,  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State ;  this  oil  belongs  to  the  paraffine  series.  Instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  destructive  distillation,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Chesebrough,  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  filtration,  succeeded  in  purifying  it  “  without 
the  aid  of  any  chemical  whatever,”  which  I  presume  means  that  he 
filtered  it  through  plenty  of  animal  charcoal,  on  the  principle  on  which 
sugar  is  purified  in  sugar  refineries.  In  the  act  of  distillation  para¬ 
ffines  are  liable  to  what  the  trade  calls  “ cracking;”  that  is  to  say, 
breaking  up  into  a  variety  of  hydro-carbons  of  about  the  same  melting 
point,  and  the  necessarily  different  method  of  preparation  may  explain 
the  difference  between  vaseline  and  ozokerine. 

The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  ordinary  water  tends  to  the  injury 
of  photographic  prints  in  the  washing  stages.  Last  Tuesday  night, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society",  Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman 
pointed  out  the  injury  done  to  prints  by  washing  water  containing 
carbonate  of  lime,  especially  when  particular  samples  of  paper  were 
used. 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  both 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  are  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  gas.  A  gallon  of  rain  water  usually  contains  four  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen,  two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  one  cubic  inch  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  latter  is  the  solvent  of  the  chalk  and  limestone 


rocks ;  the  minute  traces  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  carved  most  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  cut  its  river  beds  deep  in  rock-  and 
dissolved  out  its  caverns,  carrying  off  in  weak  solution  its  lim<  -tone 
and  its  chalk,  to  injure  the  prints  of  inoffensive  and  unsuspecting 
photographers  living  lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Because 
of  the  solvent  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  the  scenery  of  extensive 
limestone  regions  is  always  beautiful ;  the  lower  Valley  of  the  Wye, 
about  the  region  of  Tintern  Abbey,  is  a  good  illustrative  case  in 
point. 

The  way  water-companies  usually  soften  chalk  water  is  to  add 
more  lime  to  it;  the  carbonic  acid  takes  this  up  to  form  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  precipitated  along  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  previously 
held  in  solution.  This  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  by  stirring  up  a 
very  small  quantity  of  lime  with  the  water  in  the  water-butt,  taking 
care  not  to  add  more  than  enough  to  neutralise  the  carbonic  acid:  the 
whole  of  the  lime  in  the  water  will  then  be  precipitated,  and  time 
should  be  allowed  for  it  to  settle  down.  Bischof,  about  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject,  says  that  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime 
dissolves  in  about  1 000  parts  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Fresenius,  however,  states  that  it  dissolves  in  88-34  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  10,600  parts  of  cold  water,  a  difference  from  his  own 
results  which  Bischof  remarks  that  he  cannot  explain. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
OF  AFRICA. 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening  with  my  “  Notes,”  it  i-  not  under  the 
impression  that  I  am  about  to  offer  you  any  new  information  on  the 
subject  of  photography,  but  merely  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  the  art  is  pursued  in  hot  climates,  such  a<  the  on** 
in  which  I  have  spent  the  last  four  years  of  my  life.  And  even  under 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  I  fear  very  much  whether  you  will  find 
what  I  have  to  say  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  your  attention.  It 
is  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Warbuiton,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  kindnesses  and  obligations  whilst  in  Africa,  that  I 
am  here  to-night.  In  the  summer  of  1881  I  accepted  an  engagement 
at  Old  Calabar,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Old  Calabar  is  a  river  situated  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  lat.  5  N. 
long.  8  W.°  When  I  arrived  there  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-five  day-  in 
a  sailing  vessel  I  found  the  life  vastly  different  from  what  I  anti¬ 
cipated.  Work  commences  in  the  morning  at  six  o’clock,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  six  p.m.  As  we  are  situated  so  near  the  equator,  there  is 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  There  is  only 
a  variation  of  five  or  ten  minutes  during  the  whole  year.  The  sun 
rising  a  little  before  six  in  the  morning,  and  setting  a  little  after  six 
in  the  evening.  We  are,  therefore,  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
leaving  no  time  for  photography  after  business.  So  it  was  Ur  many 
months  a  matter  of  doubt  if  I  could  ever  work  photography.  But 
seeing  the  numerous  interesting  subjects  which  surrounded  me  on  all 
hands,  I  determined  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  once  more  to  talo 
up  my  favourite  hobby.  In  that  part  of  the  globe  the  same  ideas  as 
to  holidays  does  not  obtain  as  in  England.  Christmas  days  and 
Sundays  are  our  only  holidays,  and  even  Sundays  are  not  always 
exempt  from  work.  It  was  on  these  days,  therefore,  principally  that 
my  plates  were  exposed. 

After  due  consideration  I  wrote  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Marburton, 
whom  I  had  made  arrangements  with  before  leaving  England,  to  -•  nd 
me  out  a  camera  lens  and  all  necessary  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

In  due  time  all  the  appliances  arrived.  Mr.  M  arburton  had  taken 
special  care  to  have  everything  safely  packed,  and  not_  a  tiling  was 
broken  in  transit.  But  damp  is  an  enemy  that  Mr.  \\  arburt-m  wa~ 
unaware  of,  and  getting  into  the  camp  made  sad  ravages.  Sensitive 
paper  was  rotten  and  black,  cards  and  mounts  rotten  and  mouldy. 
Tops  of  dark  slides  dropped  off  in  my  fingers  as  soon  as  1  handled 

them.  The  cloth  and  leather  hinges  in  the  camera  and  the  shutters 
of  dark-slides,  which  were  attached  with  glue,  came  away  with  the 
slightest  strain. 

This  was  rather  disheartening  for  a  commencement.  On  the  fii>: 
Sunday  I  had  everything  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  and  cleaned,  and 

then,  as  there  are  no  cabinet-makers,  I  had  to  set  to  work  repair*1 

myself.  I  first  made  a  bottle  of  cement  by  dissolving  mimmw  in 
white  vinegar,  both  of  which  I  Wfts  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the 
house:  with  this  cement,  an  old  file,  a  broken  plane,  and  a  large  pen¬ 
knife  I  managed  to  repair  everything,  after  spending  four  or  five  entire. 
Sundays  over  the  job.  . 

Since  my  return  I  had  everything  properly  overhauled,  an  ” 
hinges  substituted  for  the  cloth  or  leather  ones.  Hie  slides  f  the 
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shutters  strengthened  with  brass  plates,  and  now  I  would  not  be  afraid 
to  take  camera  and  slides  to  any  climate. 

My  camera  is  7^  x  5  made  by  Mr.  A.  A.  rearson,  and  provided 
with  six  double  dark  slides,  and  two  of  Ross’s  lenses,  a  7^-inch  rapid 
symmetrical  and  six-inch  portable  symmetrical,  all  packing  into  a  strong 
lock-up  box.  My  plates  are  W ratten  and  Wainwright’s  inst  antaneous, 
and  these  I  have  confidence  in  recommending  to  any  one  whose  fate  it 
is  to  work  in  hot  climates. 

I  have  tried  Edward’s,  Swan’s,  and  various  others,  but  none  give 
such  good  results,  or  work  so  comfortably  as  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright’s.  These  I  have  soldered  up  in  tin  cr  zinc  cases.  Each 
dozen  separately,  and  I  find  no  deterioration  in  them  even  if  kept 
for  two  years  or  more. 

Regarding  the  other  apparatus  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  you. 

After  making  a  dark  room,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
putty  and  brown  paper  I  set  to  work. 

The  first  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  against  was  the  want  of  water. 
Many  of  my  plates  have  been  lost  through  want  of  washing.  Gela¬ 
tine  plates  as  everyone  knows  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water; 
this  1  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not. 

The  spring  from  which  we  obtain  our  water  is  distant  from  the 
house  fulhr  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  casks  are  used  to  bring  it 
home  which  have  held  produce  of  various  kinds.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  filter  it  before  using.  Not  having  a  filter  at  my  disposal 
for  photography,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  send  for  the  water 
myself  in  demijohns  (which  are  large  glass  bottles,  containing  about 
two  gallons  each) ;  these  were  fetched  by  Kroob}rs  (or  negroes)  during 
the  day  in  an  open  canoe,  and  during  the  transit  from  the  spring 
became  heated  by  the  sun.  At  first  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
this,  but  used  the  water  just  as  it  came,  to  my  serious  loss,  as  I 
suffered  severely  from  the  frilling  of  many  plates,  which  I  ultimately 
discovered  to  be  due  to  the  heat  of  the  water,  which  I  afterwards 
overcame  by  storing  the  water  overnight  in  a  cool  and  shady  place,  and 
developing  the  following  evening. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  my  developing  difficulties. 
1  preferred  ferrous-oxolate  whenever  I  was  certain  my  plate  was  fully 
exposed  ;  but  as  many  of  my  views  were  obliged  to  be  dry-shutter  ex¬ 
posures  the  latitude  of  development  could  not  be  obtained  with  ferrous- 
oxalate  in  case  of  under-exposure,  and  I  had  frequently  to  resort  to 
pyro  development.  Pyrogallic  acid  will  not  keep  when  a  bottle  has 
been  once  opened  ;  but  when  made  into  a  solution  with  the  addition 
of  glycerine  and  alcohol,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  Edward’s  formula. 
I  found  it  to  keep  fairly  well ;  but  my  plates  developed  with  pyro 
were  always  stained,  more  or  less,  owing  I  suppose  to  the  rapid  decom¬ 
position  of  the  developer  after  the  addition  of  the  free  ammonia. 
Then,  again,  I  had  to  fight  against  dictrocic  fog,  the  cause  of  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  ammonia.  1  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  gentlemen  here 
present  will  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  keeping  ammonia  in  this 
country  during  hot  weather,  and  will  readily  understand  how  much 
the  difficulty  was  increased  in  the  tropics.  Frequently  I  found  the 
bottles  burst,  and  if  once  used  and  not  securely  stoppered,  I  was  sure 
to  find,  on  going  to  the  bottle  again,  that  the  stopper  was  blown  out 
and  the  ammonia  evaporated,  leaving  me  an  empty  bottle  to  develope 
with.  Of  course  there  are  no  chemists’  shops  round  the  corner  to 
obtain  a  fresh  supply  from.  I  have  often  thought  of  having  the  am¬ 
monia  diluted,  say  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  simply 
using  four  times  the  amount  of  the  ammonia  solution  in  the  developer. 
This  plan  I  shall  adopt  when  I  go  back.  I  tried  the  clearing  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alum,  but  was  compelled  to  discard  it,  it 
producing  blisters  and  frilling  to  some  extent. 

With  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  all  the  difficulty  of  stains  and 
fog  were  avoided,  and  clean  negatives  were  the  result,  but  this 
developer  required  some  modification,  for  I  found  that  brighter  and 
clearer  negatives  were  obtained  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the 
saturated  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  ferrous  sulphate  by  one 
dram  of  water  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
greater  strength  of  a  saturated  solution  in  a  hot  climate. 

Now  as  to  intensification.  The  other  evening  I  heard  a  gentleman, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect,  declare  that  he  would  rather  throw  a 
negative  away  than  stoop  to  intensification.  Now,  I  am  not  of  that 
opinion  at  all ;  I  believe  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  every  nega¬ 
tive  I  have  taken  has  been  intensified. 

In  my  hands  the  silver  intensifier,  as  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright,  has  been  an  utter  failure,  for  what  reason  I 
am  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  explain.  I  therefore  used  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  ammonia,  and  thougn  it  has  its  faults  it  has  served  my 
purposes  sufficiently  well,  my  almost  only  objection  to  it  being  the 
very  thorough  washing  a  plate  requires  in  order  to  eliminate  hypo 
before  using  it.  Otherwise  it  is  simple  and  efficacious. 


I  think  this,  gentlemen,  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  your  time  has  not  been  entirely  thrown  away  by 
listening  to  my  very  disjointed  and  rambling  remarks. 

I  will  now  hand  round  what  few  prints  I  have.  Had  I  known 
before  I  left  Africa  that  I  should  have  bad  the  honour  of  standing 
before  you,  I  might  have  brought  a  much  larger  selection  home. 


LEVY’S  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

There  was  once  a  time,  and  that  not  many  years  ago,  when  the 
above  photographic  emulsion  was  considered  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  most  rapid  and  reliable  one  for  dry-plate  work.  It 
was  specially  prized  for  lantern-slide  work,  as  the  high  lights  left  the 
glass  pure,  without  any  deposit  whatever,  while  the  details  of  shadows 
were  perfect,  and  the  colour  of  the  transparency  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Now  this  collodion  emulsion  is,  for  the  most  work,  superseded  by 
the  more  rapid  and  easier-obtainable  gelatine  plates,  but  I  must  say 
that  some  parties  have,  however, expressed  a  desire  to  have  some  more 
of  my  emulsion.  After  over  two  years  of  steady  work  with  thisemuLion, 
I  managed  pretty  well  to  ruin  my  health  on  account  of  over-work  and 
the  continuous  inhaling  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  now  the  smell  of  very  strong  alcohol  effects  my  head. 

Having  left  the  United  States  forever,  in  favour  of  Paris,  I  presen¬ 
ted  as  a  souvenir  to  the  photographers  and  amateurs  the  whole  details 
of  preparing  my  photographic  emulsion  and  preservative,  both  of 
which  are  so  easily  made  that  any  one,  with  or  without  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  can  make  from  eight  ounces  to  one  gallon  in  about  an 
hour’s  time,  and  never  miss  a  single  batch. 

1  will  explain  the  manipulations  in  the  way  I  think  is  the  most 
practical,  and  by  following  them  closely  success  will  be  certain  : 

For  fifty-four  ounces  of  emulsion  mix  the  following:  — 


A 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  648  grains 

Alcohol  (absolute)  .  18  ounces 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  162  grains 

Cotton  (cream) .  686  grains 

Ether  (concentrated)  .  27  ounces. 

In  another  bottle : 

B 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  600  grains 

Distilled  water .  600  drops 

Alcohol .  9  ounces 

Nitric  Aeid  .  270  drops. 


Pour  A  into  B  and  leave  exactly  ten  hours,  then  add  ninety-nine 
grains  of  green  chloride  of  copper. 

The  excellent  flowing  qualities  of  my  emulsion,  its  sensitiveness,  &c., 
I  ascribe,  first,  to  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  I  put  into  it,  and 
also  to  the  correct  measurement  and  timing. 

First,  I  would  advise  to  weigh  out  the  required  quantity  of  bromide 
of  cadmium,  and  then  desiccate  this  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on  a  gentle 
heat.  It  will  first  soften  and  boil,  and  the  heat  must  be  applied  so 
that  the  bubbles  do  not  blow  out  any  of  it  and  change  the  quantity, 
however  small  the  loss,  as  every  particle  is  closely  calculated.  Then 
it  will  form  in  a  lump  (I  forgot  to  say  that  during  this  evaporation 
the  bromide  should  continually  be  stirred  with  a  strip  of  glass,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  adhering  and  consequent  burning),  when,  by  continuous 
stirring,  it  will  granulate,  and  this  should  be  pushed  long  enough, 
until  the  granulation  is  fine  enough  and  powdery,  showing  that  all 
the  dampness  has  gone. 

This  powder,  well  scraped  out  of  the  capsule,  is  put  into  one  half  of 
the  given  quantity  of  alcohol  and  shaken  until  well  dissolved.  The 
iodide  of  ammonium  is  now  added.  This  should  be  of  light  yellow 
colour.  When  this  is  melted,  add  to  it  the  cotton,  and  shake  well, 
after  which  the  ether  is  added,  and  another  good  shaking  given. 

This  first  operation  is  performed  in  one  of  the  bottles  previously 
well  cleaned.  It  is  well  to  have  the  bottles  about  twice  as  large  as 
necessary,  as  it  allows  better  shaking,  and,  of  course,  mixing. 

In  the  second  bottle  put  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  water  (which 
must  be  counted  by  actual  drops,  and  not  measured),  the  actual 
amount  of  which  must  dissolve  the  silver ;  but  as  it  will  not  do  it 
while  cold,  it  must  be  gently  heated  until  the  required  result,  when 
the  second  half  of  the  alcohol  is  added.  On  a  small  quantity  the 
addition  of  the  alcohol  leaves  the  solution  transparent,  but  on  a 
larger  quantity  the  silver  is  precipitated.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  result. 

All  of  these  manipulations  may  be  performed  in  full  daylight,  but 
the  subsequent  ones  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 
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After  having  well  shaken  the  silver  solution,  add  to  this  the  collo¬ 
dion  in  small  quantities  of  four  drams  to  an  ounce  at  a  time,  shaking 
very  well  at  every  new  addition,  until  all  is  transferred. 

The  emulsion  is  now  almost  finished,  and  should  be  shaken  occasion¬ 
ally  during  ten  hours  (exactly,  neither  more  nor  less),  when  the 
chloride  of  copper  is  added,  giving  a  thorough  shaking  again,  so  as  to 
dissolve  it  well,  and  also  f^r  other  reasons. 

Before  adding  the  chloride  of  copper  it  must  be  put  in  a  capsule  and 
well  evaporated.  This  can  be  easily  perceived  by  the  colour,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  brown  when  fully  dried.  Contrary  to  the  bromide, 
the  chloride  should  and  must  be  weighed  after  the  drying  process  is  gone 
through.  I  may  add  that  the  dried  chloride  will  keep  very  well  in 
that  condition  if  placed  in  a  well-closed  glass-stoppered  bottle.  If  it 
gets  green  it  must  be  again  evaporated. 

Filtering  now  is  advisable  through  Japanese  filtering  paper  or  cotton, 
when  the  emulsion  is  finished.  The  preservative  is  composed  as 
follows :  — • 

Preservative  for  fifty-five  ounces  : 


Tincture  nux  vomica .  100  drams 

Tincture  scillse  .  42  drams 

Tincture  cochineal .  120  drams 

Honey . . . 20  ounces 

Acetic  acid .  20  clrams.“ 


Of  the  above  take  twenty-two  drams  and  add  sixty-four  ounces  of 
water. 

After  coating  the  plate,  allow  the  film  to  set  well,  and  then  rinse 
in  water  before  applying  the  preservative. 

— Photog raphic  Times. 
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ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 

List  of  Awards. 

Professional  Section. — First  silver  medal,  H.  P.  Robinson  ;  W.  W. 
Winter ;  West  &  Son.  First  bronze  medal,  W.  Gillard ;  E.  Milner 
(Frith  Sc  Co.) ;  Morgan  Sc  Kidd  ;  J.  P.  Gibson.  Second  bronze  medal, 
Geo.  Smith.  Highly  commended,  G.  Ren  wick. 

Amateur  Section. — Second  silver  medal,  A.  Pringle.  First  bronze 
medal,  E.  Brightman.  Second  bronze,  G.  Bankart. 

Photographic  Appliance  Department ,  Sgc. — First  silver  medal,  East¬ 
man  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Companj^.  Highly  commended,  Geo.  Hare; 
Geo.  Smith  ;  Sands  &  Hunter. 

A  full  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


fflontemporarj) 
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BACKGROUNDS. 

It  never  fails  to  elicit  an  expression  of  pleasurable  surprise  when, 
having  bestowed  a  due  need  of  attention  and  possibly  admiration  at  a 
photographic  portrait  or  group  of  friends  well  known,  the  discovery 
is  made  that  the  scenic  surroundings,  but  especially  the  distance, 
represent  scenes  well  known  in  connection  and  associated  with  the 
individual  portrayed. 

We  are  acquainted  with  an  amateur  who,  in  far  less  time  than  it 
will  take  us  to  tell  the  story,  can  sketch  a  background  on  a  large  sheet 
of  common  paper  so  as  to  present  the  salient  features  of  any  land- 
I  scape  or  other  scene  desired.  For  groups  he  employs  calico. 

We  had  shown  him  a  little  view  in  Central  Park,  with  trees  on 
j  each  side,  a  grassy  slope  as  immediate  foreground,  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
I  the  lakes  in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  of  the  Fifth  A.venue 
Church  spires  in  the  extreme  distance.  This  as  an  entourage  and 
background  to  a  group,  or  even  a  single  figure,  would,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  our  friend,  prove  perfect,  could  it  only  be  imported  into  the 
garden  in  which  he  operated.  How  was  it  to  be  accomplished  P  The 
directions  we  gave,  and  by  which  he  so  quickly  profited,  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  giving  to  such  of  our  readers,  whether  amateur  or  professional 
photographers,  as  choose  to  take  the  hint,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  carry 
it  out  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  such  as  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  readers. 

The  paper  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  piece,  if  possible,  for  although  a  neat  junction  of  two  widths 
may  be  effected,  yet  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  little  out  of  sharp  focus, 
and  will  scarcely  show  at  all  if  left  plain,  yet  it  may  slightly  interfere 
with  the  evenness  of  the  drawing  in  the  subsequent  operation.  The 
paper  we  advise  for  the  purpose  is  that  known  as  Roll  Manilla.  It 


can  be  cut  to  any  length  desired,  its  width  being  as  great  as  four  and 
a-half  and  five  feet. 

Having  obtained  a  magic  lantern,  stereopticon,  sciopticon,  or  one 
of  the  instruments  for  projection,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  is  known 
in  commerce,  place  it  in  the  transparency  or  negative  of  the  subject 
which  is  to  form  the  background.  To  one  who  possesses  common 
sense,  and  this,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  a  characteristic  of  every  reader 
of  the  Times,  it  will  soon  become  immaterial  whether  the  cliche  thus 
projected  is  a  negative  or  transparency.  \Ve  shall  suppose  that  a 
large  sheet  of  manilla  paper  is  to  form  the  material  of  the  background; 
let  it  be  stretched  fiat  on  the  wrall  of  a  darkened  room,  and  then  allow 
the  image  from  the  lantern  to  fall  upon  it.  Now  trace  the  outlines  bv 
means  of  charcoal,  which  can  be  obtained  in  sticks  of  suitable  dimen¬ 
sions  at  all  artists’  colour  stores,  and  let  special  care  be  taken  this  he 
done  in  only  a  sketchy  style,  carefully  abstaining  from  working  in  much 
detail.  From  time  to  time  examine  the  progress  of  this  work  <  f  tracing 
by  capping  the  lens  of  the  projecting  lantern,  and  examining  the-  hand¬ 
work  by  means  of  a  candle. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  what  is  wanted  in  a  background  is 
not  a  finished  drawing,  but  onty  a  suggestive  sketch.  If  it  b i  carefully 
finished  with  much  detail  it  will  not  properly  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended;  hence  it  is  well  to  avoid  all  matters  of  minute¬ 
ness  which  some,  especially  the  mere  tyro,  will  regard  as  a  sine  <p'a 
non. 

It  is  marvellous  with  what  rapidity  an  individual  who  is  handy 
with  the  charcoal  or  crayon  will  outline  a  background  in  this  way  and 
for  the  purpose  now  proposed.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  get  the 
salient  points  well  and  accurately  drawn,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  seeing  that  the  operator  has  merely  to  trace  the  outlines  already 
projected  on  the  sheet. 

Crudities  in  this  mechanical  process  of  outlining  may  be  palliated 
by  the  expedient  of  covering  the  forefinger  with  a  piece  of  calico,  and 
applying  gentle  friction  here  and  there  where  found  necessary.  "Where 
failure  is  apt  to  occur  will  be  from  the  bestowing  of  too  much  work 
upon  details.  A  background  should  be  suggestive,  never  pronounce  d. 
Whenever  it  is  the  first  thing  that  arrests  the  eye  in  the  examination 
of  a  portrait  it  is  faulty. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  here  abstain  from 
entering  upon  the  technical  details  of  applying  colour  or  pigment  to 
the  background.  This  alone  -would  demand  more  than  one  article  for 
its  consideration.  It  may,  however,  prove  useful  to  some  if  we 
describe  briefly  a  method  of  preparing  and  applying  pigments  which 
has  long  been  a  favourite  one  with  several  photographers.  Mix 
together  fine  whiting  and  lamp  black  in  such  proportion  as  ex¬ 
perience  dictates.  Incorporate  with  these  a  little  powdered  dextrine, 
and  mould  the  mixture  into  sticks  by  mixing  with  a  little  water. 
This  is  applied  to  a  sheet  of  unbleached  calico,  tightly  stretched 
on  a  frame,  by  using  it  as  a  crayon.  M  hen  the  work  is  finished 
it  may  be  fixed  by  the  application  of  water  from  an  atomiser. 

— Photographic  Times. 

- + - 

THE  BEST  PROCESS  OF  PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 

As  a  constant  and  appreciative  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  personal  friendship,  I  will  try  to  answer  in  the 
folio-wing  the  inquiries  you  made  of  me  some  time  ago  as  to  my 
process  of  producing  photographic  printing  upon  zinc  plates  direct 
with  greasy  transfer  ink.  Though  carefully  watching  all  the 
literature  relating  to  photography,  lithography,  and  in  fact  to  nil 
graphic  arts,  I  have  never  yet  found  anything  to  compare  with  iny 
method;  and  wdiile  I  realise  that  making  public  the  process  will 
-work  to  my  financial  disadvantage,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  favour  the 
Lithographer  and  Printer  with  a  concise  explanation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

I  shall  aim  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  so  that  the  reader,  by 
following  exactly  the  directions  given,  will  be  enabled  to  do  the  work 
at  once,  and  make  his  plates  and  his  own  impressions,  provided  he  is 
able  to  handle  the  roller,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  zinc 

etching.  ,  .  ,  _ 

Of  course  I  speak  here  merely  of  a  process  for  reproducing  draw¬ 
ings,  wood-,  copper-,  and  steel-engravings,  crayon  dra«ing>  ami  t  ie 
like,  of  wflich  reversed  and  intense  negatives  are  obtainable  by  the 
aid  of  photography.  Very  fine  steel  or  copper  engravings  yield  go"d 
results  only  when  the  drawings  are  enlarged  a  trifle,  whereas  frmn 
pen  drawings  or  woodcuts  excellent  results  may  lie  secured  even  with 

a  considerable  reduction.  . 

The  main  features  and  advantages  of  my  process  are  the  fol.ov  ing . 

1.  All  transferring  and  repeated  copying  is  done  away  with. 

2.  The  work  can  be  obtained  in  greasy  transfer  ink  sufficiently 
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strong  without  any  rubbing  up  or  strengthening,  such  as  is  necessary 
in  other  processes,  and 

3.  In  half  an  hour’s  time,  including  the  making  of  negatives,  the 
plate  can  be  made  ready  for  etching. 

The  requisite  reversed  negative  must  be  made  on  a  perfectly  level 
glass  plate,  so  that  the  same  afterward  may  get  into  the  closest 
contact  with  the  zinc  plate.  It  is  necessary  that  the  negatives  show 
all  lines  and  dots  of  great  intensity,  as  only  such  a  negative  will  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  not  every  photographer  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  and  able  to  make  a  negative  as  is  required,  I  shall 
here  give  some  explanation  upon  the  subject.  The  principal  thing  to 
be  looked  to  is  the  exact  time  of  exposure. 

By  over-exposing  (exposing  too  long  to  the  light),  the  fine  lines  will 
be  filled  up  later  on  by  their  developing  in  strengthening  the  negative. 

In  the  ordinary  development  process  the  developing  should  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  drawing  appears  distinct  in  all  its  details,  and 
the  plate  should  then  be  washed  off  at  once,  fixed  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  after  this  washed  again  for  a  longer  period.  Next  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one  ounce  ;  bromide  of  potassa,  one 
drachm ;  water,  eight  ounces,  should  be  poured  over  the  plate  and 
left  until  the  film  appears  nearly  white  (the  solution  may  be  used 
again);  after  that  the  plate  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  and  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  part  to  ten  parts  of  water,  poured  over  the  same. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  plate  turns  at  once  black.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  fine  lines  fill  by  the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
then  the  negative  was  exposed  too  long  to  the  light  or  over-exposed ; 
but  if  the  exposure  has  been  properly  timed,  all  the  white  parts  (of 
the  paper)  will  show  opaque,  and  the  line  work  will  be  perfectly 
transparent. 

The  negative  having  thus  been  made  ready,  a  well-polished  zinc 
plate  of  the  proper  size  should  be  taken  and  polished  once  more  with 
the  finest  pumice  powder  and  water.  After  washing  the  plate  with 
clear  water,  in  a  dark  room,  over  the  still  wet  zinc  plate  should  be 
poured  the  following  solution  : 

The  white  of  a  fresh  egg,  beaten  to  a  froth,  with  six  ounces  of 
water  and  thirty  grains  of  finely  pulverised  bichromate  of  potassa, 
allowed  to  settle  and  then  filtered.  The  first  quantity  poured  upon 
the  plate  may  be  allowed  to  run  waste,  but  after  that  the  solution 
may  be  run  off  again  to  the  bottle  to  be  used  repeatedly.  The  plate, 
held  somewhat  at  an  inclining  angle,  should  be  dried  over  an  oil 
stove  or  a  gas-burner,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  plate  hot. 
When  dry  and  cooled  off,  the  plate  is  ready  for  exposure.  Lay  now 
the  negative  face  downward  upon  the  prepared  zinc  plate,  in  a  regular 
printing  frame,  such  as  photographers  use  for  their  printing  ;  apply  by 
means  of  the  springs  a  good  pressure,  so  as  to  bring  the  zinc  plate 
and  the  negative  into  close  contact ;  then  expose  the  frame  to 
light  for  a  period  of  two  to  four  minutes,  according  to  work. 
It  is  best  to  make  the  exposure  in  good  sunlight.  Take  now  the 
frame  back  to  the  dark  room  and  roll  up  the  zinc  plate  with  a  good, 
fine-grained  lithographic  3  offer,  using  good  transfer  ink,  not  too  thin. 
The  stiffer  the  ink,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  The  plate,  thus  rolled 
up,  has  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  with  clean  water  and  with  a  thoroughly 
wet  cotton  dabber  the  superfluous  transfer  ink  washed  off  in  the  not 
exposed  places.  This  should  be  done  by  moving  the  hand  in  narrow 
circles,  and  ought  to  be  tried  at  first  in  the  corners,  proceeding  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  work  very  slowly  and  carefully,  as  a  rapid  move¬ 
ment  might  take  away  isolated  fine  lines  and  marks.  If  the  exposure 
was  properly  timed  the  drawing  will  be  easily  developed :  if  the  plate 
was  over-exposed,  the  ink  will  stick  to  the  plate  and  cannot  be  easily 
removed,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  hurting  the  work ; 
if  the  exposure  to  light  was  not  sufficiently  long  or  an  under-exposing, 
the  work  is  readily  washed  away,  especially  in  places  where  there  are 
fine  parts.  In  both  instances  it  is  best  to  polish  the  plate  once  more 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  fine  pumice  powder,  wash  off 
clean  and  repeat  the  entire  procedure.  From  a  careful  noting  of  what 
has  been  said  and  with  a  little  practice  the  experimenter  will  readily 
determine  the  proper  length  of  exposure.  If  this  was  correct  and  all 
superfluous  transfer  ink  is  removed,  clean  the  plate  in  water  and  dry 
by  warmth.  When  cold  again,  put  resin  upon  it  in  the  finest 
powdered  state,  rub  in  well,  and  remove  the  superfluous  resin ;  next 
warm  the  plate  until  the  resin  begins  to  melt.  This  may  be  detected 
by  its  taking  a  trifling  darker  appearance ;  then  etch,  allow  the  plate 
to  get  gold,  repeat  the  rolling  up  and  resin  again  ;  heat  and  continue 
the  operations  until  the  necessary  deepness  has  been  secured. 

rThe  above  description  ought  to  enable  anyone,  who  has  ever  prac¬ 
ticed  zinc  etching  or  who  has  some  knowledge  of  it,  to  obtain  good 
results.  In  my  next  I  shall  describe  my  experience  in  producing  plates 
in  half-tones  from  nature.  C.  Clausnitzf.r. 

- — Lithographer  and  Printer, 


Report  on  Group  XXIX. —  Photoohaphy. 

The  period  covered  by  the  present  Exhibition  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
said  to  comprise  half  the  lifetime  of  photography,  a  science  which  has 
sprung  into  practical  being  within  the  last  half  century.  The  first  portion 
of  that  time  saw  the  young  art  struggle  through  various  forms  of  exist¬ 
ence,  in  some  of  which  it  was  little  better  than  a  scientific  curiosity ;  but, 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  fairly  assumed  a  practical  and  industrial 
position,  and  had  commercially,  as  well  as  from  an  art  point  of  view, 
secured  a  firm  hold  on  popular  favour.  Since  then,  the  growth  und  pro¬ 
gress  of  photography  have  been  rapid  and  important,  and  its  applications 
have  extended  into  nearly  every  branch  of  art,  science,  and  industry, 
though  comparatively  few  of  these  applications  are  exemplified  in  the 
present  Exhibition. 

So  far  as  the  early  processes  are  concerned,  these  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  collection  brought  together  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  though  less  complete  than  could  have  been  wished,  gives  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  idea  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the  early  science 
passed  previous  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Commencing  with  some 
specimens  of  heliographic  engraving,  executed  by  Nicephore  Niepce  as  far 
as  far  back  as  1827,  this  interesting  collection  comprises  examples  of  each 
successive  process  of  importance  since  introduced,  including  in  turn  Da¬ 
guerreotype,  the  first  really  practical  method  of  “  sun-painting,”  Calotype 
or  Talbotype,  the  earliest  negative  process,  together  with  the  subsequent 
modifications  of  plain  and  waxed  paper  pictures.  Next  come  the  glass 
processes  with  albumen,  and,  later  still,  Archer’s  great  discovery  of  the 
value  of  collodion  as  the  vehicle  in  which  to  carry  the  silver  image.  It 
was  this  introduction  which  did  more  to  render  photography  practical 
than  all  the  preceeding  processes,  and  the  year  1851  may  be  looked  upon 
as  marking  the  birth  of  popular  commercial  photography.  Examples  of 
the  modification  of  the  collodion  process,  known  respectively  as  “ambro- 
type”  and  “ferrotype,”  are  shown,  and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  “  preserved  ”  or  “  dry  ”  plates.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  the  processes  coming  more  correctly  under  the  former  title  is  that  of 
Spiller  and  Crookes,  in  which  the  layer  of  sensitive  collodion  was  retained 
in  a  moist  condition  for  periods  of  from  three  to  twenty-one  days,  by  the 
application  of  hygroscopic  or  deliquescent  substances.  Dry-plate  processes 
are  scantily  represented  by  a  few  examples  of  the  collodio-albumen  pro¬ 
cess,  the  oldest  and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

As  showing  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  collodion  process  was 
brought  at  a  very  early  date,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  instan¬ 
taneous  views  of  England  and  Blanchard,  taken  from  1855  to  1860. 

Turning  to  printing  processes,  we  find  little  variety,  the  earlier  speci¬ 
mens  consisting  almost  wholly  of  silver  prints  on  plain  paper,  and  a  frame 
of  prints  in  various  metals,  dating  back  to  1839-42.  Photo-lithographic 
reproductions  by  Bullock,  and  examples  of  the  photo-galvanographic  and 
surface  block  processes  of  Paul  Pretsch,  produced  between  1856  and  1860,  j 
complete  the  record  of  printing  processes  previous  to  1862.  Early  speci-  ! 
mens  of  processes  of  later  date  are  included  in  this  collection,  some  of 
which,  in  their  perfected  forms,  will  be  noticed — as  the  carbon  and  Wood-  1 
bury  type  andplatinotype  methods.  The  aniline  process  of  W.  Willis,  sen.,  , 
now  superseded  and  almost  forgotten,  is  also  represented. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  examples  of  apparatus  are  many  which  are 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  and  historical  point  of  view,  no  less  than  l 
from  the  contrast  they  present  to  more  modern  instruments.  Old  Daguer¬ 
reotype  apparatus,  and  ancient  cameras  with  a  curious  old-world  look,  , 
contrast  oddly  with  the  adjacent  exhibits  of  modern  cabinet  work,  while  ! 
the  optical  instruments  of  the  past  present  an  even  more  remarkable 
difference.  Amongst  these  are  the  early  specimen  of  the  “  fluid  lens”  of 
Archer,  the  “panoramic”  lens  of  Sutton,  which  is  also  a  water  lens,  i.e. 
a  lens  in  which  the  correction  is  secured  by  a  combination  of  glass  of 
suitable  curves,  enclosing  water  or  other  fluid  of  a  different  refractive 
power.  The  most  interesting  object  in  this  class  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
a  lens  constructed  by  Andrew  Ross  in  1841,  which  claims  to  be  the  first 
compound  lens  ever  made  for  photographic  purposes.  Archer’s  first  photo¬ 
graphic  camera,  and  the  earliest  silver  bath  employed  in  his  own  practice, 
are  relics  of  merely  antiquarian  interest ;  and  a  curious  old  adjustable 
diaphragm  of  the  date  of  1851  shows  how  closely,  in  some  cases,  our 
modern  apparatus  follows  the  earliest  lines.  A  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  fathers  of  photography  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  deserves  to  be  re-  ; 
produced  in  a  more  permanent  form  before  the  evanescent  images  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  Photographic  Society’s  collection  forms  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  progress  of  photography  anterior  and  up  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
from  which  period  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  story  elsewhere.  At 
that  time  the  collodion  negative  process  and  albumenised  silver  prints 
held  full  sway;  the  Daguerreotype  process  had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
the  glass  positive  was  rapidly  following  the  example  ;  the  “  carte  mania  ” 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  comparatively  cheap  carle-cle-visite  was  surely 
supplanting  its  rivals  in  popularity.  The  greater  facilities  afforded  by  the! 
collodion  process  had  drawn  a  large  number  of  landscape  photographers! 
into  the  field  both  professional  and  amateur,  the  former  of  whom  adhered! 
almost  entirely  to  the  wet  collodion  process,  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,; 
preferring  to  replace  the  old  waxed-paper  processes  by  one  or  other  of  the 
dry  preservative  processes.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  few  specimens! 
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>f  the  work  of  these  processes  subsequent  to  1862  are  on  view,  since  results 
f  the  highest  technical  excellence  were  attainable,  though  at  the  cost  of 
considerable  amount  of  trouble,  as  compared  with  later  methods. 

In  1861,  Major  Russell  had  introduced  his  tannin  process,  in  which  a 
lass  plate,  prepared  with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  was  sensitised  in  a 
olution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  ordinary  manner,  washed,  in  order  to 
etnove  all  traces  of  the  soluble  silver  salt,  and  after  treatment  with  a 
olution  of  tannin,  finally  dried4,  in  which  condition  it  retained  its  sensi- 
iveness  for  a  very  considerable  time.  Later,  the  process  was  improved 
iy  the  substitution  of  a  plain  bromised  collodion  for  the  bromo-iodised 
litherto  employed,  by  which  means  a  greatly  enhanced  sensitiveness  was 
;ained.  This  substitution  of  bromide  alone  for  bromo-iodide  formed  the 
tarting  point  from  which  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
vas  made.  The  preparation  of  the  dry  plates  by  the  bath  process  was 
edious,  and  occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  consequence  of  the 
inmerous  washings  it  was  necessary  for  the  film  to  undergo.  So  far 
>ack  as  1860  the  attempts  had  been  made  by  Gaudin,  in  Paris,  and 
laptain  Dixon,  in  England,  to  dispense  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
iy  forming  iodide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  itself,  and,  subsequently, 
jiesegang  worked  in  the  same  direction.  But  all  these  failed  in  securing 
a  sufficiently  fine  suspension  of  the  particles  of  silver  iodide,  unless  by 
he  aid  of  such  an  excess  of  soluble  iodide  that  the  films  were  too  seusi- 
ive  for  practical  use. 

In  1864,  Sayce  and  Bolton  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  bromide 
or  iodide  of  silver  in  a  similar  manner,  and  succeeded  so  well  thatf  in 
hat  year  their  process — subsequently  called  “  collodio-bromide  ” — was 
)ublished.  This  formed  the  first  practical  “  emulsion  ”  process,  and  was 
he  first  step  in  the  direction  of  modern  dry  plate-improvements.  The 
:apabilities  of  the  process  from  its  very  introduction  are  shown  in  the 
ixhibit  No.  2254,  which  consists  of  some  of  the  earliest  negatives  taken 
3y  Sayce  in  1864  and  1865.  Some  of  these  in  point  of  quality  could 
icarcely  be  surpassed  at  the  present  day.  In  course  of  time  the  pro- 
:ess  was  improved  and  greatly  simplified,  the  improvements  taking  the 
orm  of  increased  sensitiveness,  while  in  the  way  of  simplification  the 
lecessity  for  washing  each  individual  plate  was  dispensed  with  by  re¬ 
lieving  all  soluble  matter  from  the  emulsion  in  bulk.  By  this  means 
he  preparation  of  the  plates  was  reduced  to  the  single  operation  of 
ipplying  the  emulsion  to  a  clean  plate  of  glass,  and  allowing  it  to  dry. 

The  next  advance  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion 
is  the  vehicle  in  which  suspend  the  sensitive  silver  salt.  This  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  carried  out  in  practice  in  1871,  the  earliest 
results  of  this  process  being  included  in  the  collection  of  the  Photographic 
Society.  This  process,  though  crude,  and  its  earliest  results  imperfect, 
rad  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  practical  one  ;  but  more  recent  improve¬ 
ments  have  supplanted  it.  In  1873,  Burgess  attempted  to  introduce 
iommercially  a  gelatine  emulsion,  but  failed  from  imperfect  knowledge 
if  its  physical  requirements.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Kennett  patented 
uis  method  of  preparing  a  sensitive  “pellicle,”  consisting  of  gelatine  and 
pure  silver  bromide  ;  and  about  the  same  time  Johnston  showed  how  the 
useless  constituents  of  a  gelatine  emulsion  might  be  removed  by  washing. 
From  that  time  the  gelatino-bromide  process  became  a  workable  one,  but 
it  was  not  until  Bennett,  in  1878,  startled  the  world  by  showing  the 
wonderful  sensitiveness  attainable  with  gelatine  emulsion  that  it  secured 
my  great  share  of  favour.  Bennett’s  process  of  “  prolonged  emulsifi¬ 
cation  ”  involved  no  new  principle,  nor  probably  did  the  resulting  emul¬ 
sion  excel  in  sensitiveness  others  that  had  been  previously  made  by 
Efferent  means.  The  secret  of  the  apparent  increase  of  sensitiveness  lay 
rather  in  the  extra  precautions  adopted  to  secure  the  already  existent  but 
unsuspected  sensibility,  and  the  marvellous  results  exhibited  by  Bennett 
it  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession,  who  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  new  facilities  thus  afforded  them,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  gelatine  dry  plates  had  come  into  general  use. 

Two  remarkable  examples  of  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  these  plates, 
as  compared  with  wet  collodion,  are  found  in  the  exhibits  of  E.  Dunmore 
and  Boldirieff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  one  being  a  view  taken  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  other  a  series  of  pictures  taken  by  artificial  light,  and 
evidently  with  extremely  brief  exposures.  Dr.  Huggins’  photographs  of 
star  spectra  form  another  instance  of  the  opening  up  of  an  entirely  new 
field  of  scientific  research  hitherto  impossible,  and  many  others  could  be 
instanced,  such  as  the  admirable  photographs  of  yachts  shown  by  the 
Paget  Prize  Dry-plate  Company. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  negative  processes,  the  replacement  of 
glass  by  paper  or  other  lighter  and  less  fragile  material  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  this  direction  Warnerke  has  worked  for  years,  and  has 
recently  considerably  improved  his  process  of  preparation,  by  means  of 
which  the  natural  grain  of  the  paper  support  is  hidden  or  masked.  The 
Eastman  Dry-plate  and  Film  Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  have 
also  made  great  improvements,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  films,  but 
r?  ),n  ^e  mechanical  arrangements  for  exposing  them.  The“roller- 
shde  of  this  company — a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  a  continuous  band 
ot  tissue  can  be  manipulated — is  a  marvel  of  constructive  perfection  ;  and 
though  the  principle  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  this  instrument  is  the 
^907  *°  thorouRhly  fulfil  requirements.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  (No. 

'  '  27)  also  exhibit  specimens  of  paper  negative  work. 

Cne  other  recent  advance  in  negative  work  should  be  alluded  to, 
namely,  the  system  of  “  isochromatic  ”  or  “  orthochromatic  ”  photo- 
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grapby,  by  which  the  colours  of  object,  are  rendered  in  monochr  me  in 
truer  relation  to  their  respective  appearance  to  the  eye.  Many  years 
since,  Draper,  Waterhouse,  Carey,  Lea,  and  Vogel,  pointed  out  that 
photographic  films  might  be  rendered  more  or  less  sensitive  to  certain 
colours  by  increasing  or  decreasing  their  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  the 
particular  colour;  but  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  Attont- 
Tailfer  and  Clayton  in  France,  Vogel  in  Germany,  Warnerke  in  Englan  i. 
and  Ives  in  America,  have  availed  themselves  practically  of  the"  fact. 
Tailfer  and  Clayton,  as  well  as  Warnerke,  exhibit  interesting  example  of 
their  respective  methods. 

Turning  now  to  the  printing  processes,  the  first  in  chronological  or  der 
is  the  carbon  process  of  Swan,  known  generally  under  the  title  of  auto¬ 
type.  This  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  Poitevin  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  similar  s  tit  <4 
chromium.  Fargier,  Bouncy,  Blair,  and  others  experimented  with  films 
of  coloured  gelatine  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  chromic  s  fits, 
and  which,  after  exposure,  were  treated  with  warm  water  to  dissolve  tho 
portions  unacted  upon,  leaving  a  picture  in  insoluble  gelatine  attached  to 
the  paper  or  other  support.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  was  in 
obtaining  half-tone,  since  upon  exposure  to  light  under  a  negative,  the 
surface  of  the  gelatine  layer  was  rendered  insoluble,  and  so  imprisoned 
beneath  it  that  portion  which  remained  soluble;  consequently,  except  for 
black  and  white  subjects,  the  process  was  long  impracticable.  In  1864, 
however,  J.  W.  Swan  patented  a  practicable  method  by  which  such  a 
layer — bichromated  gelatine — could,  after  exposured  to  light,  be  developed 
from  the  back  or  under  side  ;  this  was  effected  by  cementing  the  “  tissue” 
temporarily,  after  exposure,  to  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal,  and  by  means  of 
hot  water  dissolving  away  the  under  layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  with  it 
the  original  support.  The  resulting  picture  could  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  surface  on  which  it  was  developed,  or  transferred  to  a  second 
sheet  of  paper.  Subsequent  improvements  by  Johnson,  Sawyer,  and 
others,  gradually  brought  the  process  to  its  present  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  as  shown  in  the  exhibits  in  Groups  XXVI.  and  XXIX. 

In  connection  with  this  process,  an  interesting  exhibit  b}7  E.  W. 
Foxlce  (No.  2277)  shows  in  a  graphic  form  the  effects  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  “  continuating  ”  action  of  light  on  carbon  tissue.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  insolated  carbon  tissue  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  any  length 
of  time  before  development,  the  action  of  the  light  went  on  in  the  same 
manner  as,  though  in  a  less  degree  than,  if  a  longer  exposure  to  light  had 
been  given  ;  in  fact,  that  light  might  be  economised  by  storing  the  ti'-ue 
away  for  a  few  hours  before  development.  Conflicting  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  subject,  some  authorities  denying  in  toto  the  existence  of  any 
such  effect,  until  the  careful  experiments  of  Foxlee  demonstrated  that  the 
presence  of  moisture  was  absolutely  essential  to  its  production,  and  that 
it  was  accelerated  by  heat.  The  value  of  these  observations,  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  removing  as  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
uncertainty,  can  scarcely  be  over-rated. 

The  next  process  that  comes  under  notice  is  that  known  as  Woodbury- 
type,  and  which  was  the  joint  invention — though  unknown  to  one  another 
at  the  time — of  W.  B  Woodbury  and  J.  W.  Swan.  In  September,  1864, 
the  former  of  these  patented  “an  improved  method  of  producing  or 
obtaining  by  the  aid  of  photograph}7  surfaces  in  ‘  relievo'  and  ‘  intaglio  ' 
upon  aluminous,  vitreous,  metallic,  or  other  suitable  materials.  '  In  th 
following  July,  the  latter  secured  a  patent  for  “  improvements  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  printing  surfaces  by  photographic  agency,  and  in  obtaining 
prints  therefrom,”  this  being  apparently  the  first  mention  of  the  method 
of  printing,  the  production  of  the  mould  being  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  in 
both  cases.  A  layer  of  bichromatised  gelatine  of  sufficient  thickness  i- 
prepared,  and,  after  exposure  to  light  under  a  negative,  is  developed  upon 
a  suitable  support,  as  in  the  carbon  or  autotype  process.  The  result  will 
be  a  “  mould”  in  gelatine  in  which  the  shadows  of  the  original  stand  in 
relief,  while  the  high  lights  form  depressions.  From  this  mould  a  reverse 
is  taken,  either  by  electrotype  or  by  pressing  into  it  a  sheet  of  soft  meta’, 
and  this  forms  the  printing  surface.  The  ink  consists  of  coloured  gela¬ 
tine,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  poured  on  to  the  “intaglio,"  previon-dy 
rubbed  with  an  oily  rag,  a  sheet  of  paper  superposed,  and  the  platen  of  a 
suitable  press  brought  down,  by  which  the  superfluous  ink  is  squeezed 
out,  leaving  a  cast  of  coloured  gelatine  in  the  hollows  of  the  intaglio. 
This  adheres  to  the  paper,  and  when  dry,  forms  a  picture  in  perfect  half¬ 
tone.  The  process  lias  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company,  at  whose  stall, 
No-  2260,  examples  of  the  various  applications  of  the  process  are  shown. 

A  simplification  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  printing  mould  is  shown 
by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Treadawa}7,  &  Co.,  No.  2258,  in  which  the  gelatine 
relief  itself  forms  the  printing  surface,  being  "  faced"  with  tinfoil  in  order 
to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  ink.  This  process,  to  which  the  name 
“  Stannotype”  is  given,  is  useful  for  small  numbers,  but  does  not  offer 
the  same  facilities  for  large  production  that  the  older  process  does.  The 
printing  is  identical  with  the  “  Woodbury  "  method.  _ 

Another  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  printing  methods  IS  Willis  0 
platinotype  process,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  Platinotype  Company 
at  their  stall,  No.  2261.  In  this  process,  tlic  picture  i-  composed  of  the 
metallic  platinum  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
image  of  almost  absolute  permanence  is  secured,  the  most  powerful 
reagents,  with  the  exception  of  aqua  rtjia ,  having  no  action  on  it.  1  aivi 
is  prepared  with  a  solution  containing  ferric  oxalate  and  a  platinum  - 
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upon  exposure  to  light,  the  ferric  salt  becomes  reduced  to  the  ferrous 
state,  ferrous  oxalate  being  a  powerful  deducing  agent  in  connection  with 
metallic  salts.  An  image  is  formed  in  insoluble  ferrous  oxalate,  which  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  that  state  exerts  no  effect  upon  the  platinum  salt  in 
contact  with  it ;  but  the  instant  the  print  is  wetted  with  a  hot  solution  of 
potassium  oxalate,  which  is  a  solvent  of  the  ferrous  salt,  the  latter  acts 
upon  the  platinum  salt,  and  reduces  it  in  situ  to  the  metallic  state, 
forming  a  rich  black  image  of  great  beauty.  Amongst  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  the  company,  a  number  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  by 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  show  the  suitability  of  the  process  in  the  rendering  of 
the  most  exquisitely  delicate  subjects.  . 

The  newest  departure  in  printing  consist  in  the  recent  introduction  of 
gelatine-chloride  of  silver  paper,  or  paper  prepared  with  an  emulsion  of 
chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine.  Developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  or  citrate, 
or  with  Mr.  Arnold  Spiller’s  hydroxylamine,  it  is  capable  of  giving  results 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  albumenised  silver  prints,  and  with  but  a 
few  seconds  exposure  to  light.  Very  fine  examples  are  shown  by  Marion 
&  Co.,  Warnerke,  and  Morgan  and  Kidd,  but  the  process  is  still  on  its  trial. 

A.  L.  Henderson  (No.  2229)  and  Count  Ostrorog  Walery  (No.  2265) 
exhibit  fine  specimens  of  ceramic  work,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
permanent  of  photographic  processes,  the  picture  being  burnt  in  upon  a 
suitable  enamel  surface.  _  . 

Of  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  in  Group  XXVI.,  there  is  a  good 
and  representative  show  in  every  branch  except  photo-gravure,  which  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Dallas,  at  stall  No.  2023,  exhibits  specimens 
of  Dallastype  and  Dallastint,  modifications  of  the  photo-galvanographic 
process,  worked  formerly  by  Pretsch  and  himself. .  The  Meisenbach 
Company  show  examples  of  their  surface  blocks  for  printing  with  type,  in 
which  an  artificial  half-tone  is  secured  by  breaking  up  the  gradation  by 
means  of  a  series  of  dots  or  lines.  A  novel  feature  in  connection  with 
this  style  of  process  is  found  in  the  American  section,  where  Ives,  of 
Philadelphia,  exhibits  the  latest  development  of  the  surface  block  process. 
In  this  a  swelled  gelatine  relief  is  first  prodiiced  from  the  photographic 
negative,  and  a  cast  in  plaster  taken  from  it.  A  sheet  of  rubber,  the 
surface  of  which  consists  of  a  series  of  minute  pyramidal  projections,  is 
inked  and  pressed  into  the  plaster  cast,  and  from  this  last  an  impression 
is  taken,  which  is  transferred  to  zinc  to  form  a  “  resist  in  the  etching 
process.  Sprague  and  Co.  exhibit  the  working  of  their  process  of  photo¬ 
lithography,  in  wdiich  the  “  grain  ”  is  produced  by  chemical  means  upon 
a  gelatine  surface,  from  which  a  transfer  is  made  on  to  an  ordinary  stone. 

The  collection  of  apparatus,  though  complete  in  its  way,  and  com¬ 
prising  all  that  is  new,  is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  the  different. ex¬ 
hibits  present  a  sameness  which  destroys  the  general  effect.  The  cabinet 
work  in  general  is  of  considerable  excellence,  notably  the  exhibits  of  Hare, 
Rouch,  Sands  and  Hunter,  Marion  and  Co.,  and  Collins,  but  there  is  little 
that  calls  for  special  notice.  The  same  may  he  said  in  every  department 
of  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  collection  ;  while  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  inventive  power  have  been  brought  into  iplay  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  photography,  there  is  nothing  amongst  the  results  that 
can  be  singled  out  as  possessing  super-excellence. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  this  brief  notice  without  calling  attention 
to  Mr.  A.  A.  Common’s  remarkable  examples  of  astro-photography,  in  the 
production  of  which  the  marvellous  facilities  afforded  by  modern  processes 
have  been  supplemented  by  an  unusual  degree  of  perseverance  and  mani¬ 
pulative  skill.  Professor  Hartley’s  labours,  in  photographing  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  the  spectra  of  various  metals,  form  another  instance  of  .valu¬ 
able  work  performed  in  connection  with  a  most  difficult  branch  of  science. 
The  exhibits  of  these  two  gentlemen  deserve  most  careful  study. 
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No.  12,772.— “Means  for  Increasing  the  Usefulness  of  Photographic  Cameras.” 
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No.  6973.—“  Means  of  Obtaining  Bird’s-eye  Views.”  C.  Wells,  22,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  London. — Dated  June  8,  1885. 

No,  7016. _ “Process  of  Treating  Fish-roe  whereby  the  same  yields  a  Substi¬ 

tute  for  Albumen.”  E.  E.  Waters,  52,  Chancery-lane,  London. 
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Foreign  Patent. 

Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Photographic  Plates  with  Grained  or  Hatched 
Ground,  for  Direct  Transfer  on  Metal  Stone,  &c.  By  Edward  Kunkler,  in 


St.  Gallen,  and  Jacques  Brunner,  in  Winterthur.  Patented  in  the  King* 
dom  of  Germany  the  29th  of  January,  1884.* 

The  invention  in  question  consists  in  a  new  method  of  preparation  of  photo-  I 
graphic  negative  and  positive  plates  with  hatched  or  grained  groundwork,  I 
suited  for  direct  transfer  upon  metal,  stone,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  the  int<  r- 
mediate  manipulation  hitherto  necessary  between  the  photographic  negative  • 
and  the  surface  to  be  transferred  upon  is  dispensed  with. 

In  the  first  place,  a  transparent  grained  or  hatched  matrix  or  mother-plate  i 
is  required,  for  the  production  of  which  we  employ  preferably  chrome-ge  latine  I 
(a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash). 

For  this  purpose  a  glass  plate  is  coated  upon  one  side  with  gelatine,  to  which, 
according  to  the  grain  desired,  more  or  less  bichromate  of  potash  has  been  i 
added.  I 

After  the  plate  has  been  dried  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  (30'  to  40*  I 
Cent.),  according  to  the  grain  desired,  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  live  or  ten  I 
miuutes  (more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances),  and  then  well  washed  and  I 
dried.  , 

The  grained  surface  thus  obtained  is  then  coated  with  printing  ink,  and,  1 
lastly,  the  plate  is  varnished  with  negative  varnish. 

To  obtain  a  hatched  or  other  suitably  surfaced  negative  or  positive  plate,  we  j 
produce  a  similar  photographic  matrix  in  the  lines  or  of  the  design  reouirea. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  photographic  plate  the  same  are  exposed  behind  one  i 
of  the  before-mentioned  or  other  transparent  matrices  in  a  printing  frame  | 
either  by  artificial  light  or  to  daylight  behind  a  ground  glass,  and  the  plate  is  ’ 
then  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  emulsion  or  collodion  film  upon  the  plate  is,  after  complete  drying,  well  j 
tanned  or  hardened  (in  concentrated  alum  or  other  suitable  solution),  and  then  i 
laid  in  a  bath  of  alcohol.  The  plates  are  then  covered  with  an  insulating  film  I 
of  plain  or  leather  collodion  (collodion  and  castor  oil) ;  the  collodionised  plates  j 
are  coated  with  caoutchouc,  albumen,  or  other  suitable  insulating  solution. 

After  drying,  the  plate  is  coated  again  with  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  or  j 
collodion  and  again  dried. 

The  plate  is  then  ready  to  be  photographed  upon.  After  exposure,  develop-  jj 
ment,  and  washing,  the  picture  appears  upon  a  beautiful,  and  adapted  to  the  1 
end  desired,  grained,  or  hatched,  or  otherwise-formed  groundwork,  and  is  par-  i 
ticularly  fitted  for  the  production  of  high  and  deep  reliefs. 

When  a  negative  or  picture  which  has  been  taken  upon  a  plate  or  film  is  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  surface  for  printing  or  etching,  a  sensitive  film,  I 
previously  prepared  with  a  grain  or  hatching  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  I 

is  applied.  .  .  .  ,  I 

If  a  negative  or  positive  plate  is  to  be  used,  the  surface  of  which  is  varnished,  1 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  varnish  by  means  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  oi  j 
other  suitable  solvent.  The  plate  is  then  covered  with  an  insulating  film. 
After  this  the  sensitive  film  to  be  hatched  or  grained  is  applied  and  treated  as 
before  described.  .  .  I 

For  the  production  of  a  larger  grain  or  larger  hatchings  or  otherwise  de-1 
lineated  negative  with  a  sensitive  film  for  the  purpose  of  photomechanical  I 
transfer  from  direct  photographs  upon  large  metal  and  other  plates,  or  fou 
cylinder  printing  with  high  and  deep  relief,  we  proceed  as  follows  : —  _  I 

A  plate  glass  is  covered  with  very  fine  diaphanous  paper,  upon  which  tin 
desired  grain  or  hatching  or  other  designs  has  been  mechanically  printed  • 
and  is  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  by  cutting  the  margin  of  the  paper  r 
may  be  removed  from  the  glass.  _  .  .  I 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  covered  with  an  insulating  solution  of  plan : 
collodion  chrome  alum-gelatine  (a  mixture  of  gelatine,  alum,  and  bichromat 
of  potash)  or  caoutchouc,  and  after  drying,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  witl 
a  sensitive  solution  of  collodion  or  gelatine  emulsion.  I 

After  exposure,  development,  washing,  and  drying  a  second,  particular]; 
pure  diaphanous  paper  is  pressed  upon  the  finished  negative,  and  (aftejj 
drying)  the  edges  are  cut  through,  and  the  whole  removed  from  the  gla?-1 

^  The  negative  or  positive  is  thus  enclosed  between  two  sheets  diaphanou  jj 
paper,  and  can  be  copied  from  either  side  without  loss  of  sharpness,  and  I 
protected  in  the  best  manner  from  atmospheric  influences. 

Such  a  negative  or  positive  film  serves  for  many  photomechanical  transfers 
the  picture  upon  large  plates  and  cylinders,  with  high  and  deep  relief  f  I 
printing  in  any  desired  colour. 

If  the  film  is  to  be  employed  for  the  production  of  pictures  in  vano 
colours,  it  is,  while  still  upon  the  glass  plate,  covered  with  a  dilute  gelatr 
solution,  containing  one- third  alcohol  and  two  per  cent,  alum  (more  or  le 
according  to  circumstances),  evenly  spread  with  a  sponge  or  broad  brush  an 
dried.  Those  portions  of  the  design  which  are  not  to  appear  in  a  particuk 
colour  are  covered  with  printing-ink,  and  this  is  done  before  stripping  the  fil) 
from  the  glass.  ,  x  .  , 

After  this  ink  is  dry,  the  film  is  cut  from  the  glass,  and  transferred  upc 
the  printing  plate.  When  the  first  cylinder  or  plate  has  been  prepared  till 
film  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  another  cylinder  or  plate  I 
attaching  it  at  the  extreme  edges  again  to  the  glass  plate,  and  cleaning  off  tlj 
ink  with  a  sponge  moistened  with  turpentine,  benzole,  or  other  proper  solver 
The  film  is  then  dried  with  blotting-paper,  and  those  portions  covered  wi 
printing-ink  which  are  not  to  appear  in  the  next  printing.  _ 

These  manipulations  are  repeated  for  each  colour  in  which  it  is  required  j 

*  The  ink  for  shielding  portions  of  the  film  is  made  of  printing-ink  mixed  wi 
ether,  to  such  a  consistence  as  to  ensure  complete  opacity. 

Patent  claims  a  process  for  the  preparation  of  photographic  plates  wil 
grained  or  hatched  groundwork,  which  consists  of — 1.  The  exposure  of 
emulsion  or  collodion  plate  under  an  inked  lichtdruck  plate,  and  follow! 
this  the  pouring  on  of  a  second  film  of  sensitive  gelatine  or  collodion  ups 
which  to  take  the  picture.  2.  For  the  production  of  grained  pictures  up 
large  plates  or  rollers  by  the  employment  of  fine  diaphanous  paper  upon  wni 
a  grain  or  hatching  has  been  printed,  attached  to  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  coats 
with  gelatine  emulsion  or  collodion,  and  after  making  the  negative,  ag£ 
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covering  with  diaphanous  paper  and  cut  from  the  glass  when  drv.  3  The 
application  to  a  negative  already  made  of  a  second  sensitive  film  for  t'akino- 
the  gram.  h*«.uj0 

Camera  Stan  ds. 

No.  15,198.  James  Ashford,  ^Photographic  Apparatus  Maker  179  Aston- 
road,  Birmingham. — November  19,  1884.  ’  ’ 

I  declare  the  nature  of  my  invention  to  be  as  follows,  and  that  the  object  of 
my  invention  is  to  so  arrange  the  parts  of  the  stands  (which  I  will  describe 
hereafter,  and  for  convenience  call  the  camera  stand),  that  the  le°-s  or  sunnorts 
may  be  made  moveable  and  easily  attached  to,  or  detached  from,  the  part  on 
which  the  camera  rests,  and  which  I  will  call  the  stand  head,  so  that  the 
camera  stand  when  not  in  use  may  be  arranged  compactly,  and  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  exceedingly  portable.  I  propose  effecting  my  purpose  in  two  ways 
>as  described  below.  Firstly,  I  form  the  stand  head  of  proper  material  ^in 
;  angular  or  other  shape  suitable  to  my  purpose,  and  leave  projecting  ends  from 
(the  same,  each  projecting  end  to  engage  with  one  of  the  legs  or  supports  of  the 
camera  stand.  Across  the  top  of  each  leg  or  support  I  place  a  metal  pin 
having  a  greater  diameter  one  way  than  the  other,  and  in  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  stand  head  I  cut  corresponding  slots  or  notches  with  the  ends  towards 
the  centre  of  stand  head  enlarged.  _  I  so  arrange  the  metal  pins  in  the  legs  or 
supports  that  they  can  only  pass  into  the  slots  or  notches  in  the  projectin°- 
finds  of  the  stand  head  when  the.  said  legs  or  supports  are  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  then  being  forced  to  the  inner  ends  of  slots  or  notches  and  turned 
,o wards  the  perpendicular,  they  are  securely  held  until  again  placed  in  a 
lonzontal  position  and  withdrawn.  Secondly,  I  form  the  stand  head  with 
projecting  ends,  as  previously  described,  but  do  not  enlarge  the  slots  or 
notches  at  the  inner  ends  ;  nor  do  I  use  the  flattened  pins  in  the  le"s  or 
supports,  but  furnish  proper  round  pins  of  equal  diameter  throughout  in 
ilace  thereof.  On  the  under  side  of  the  stand  head  I  affix  short  plates  or 
ither  springs,  having  their  loose  ends  so  arranged  that  they  will  cross  the  slots 
)r  notches  m  the  projecting  ends,  of  the  stand  head.  The  loose  ends  of  the 
prmgs  I  form  as  inclined  planes  at  convenient  angles,  and  immediately 
fund  these,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  stand  head,  I  form  abrupt 
boulders.  The  inclined  planes  at  ends  of  the  springs  are  placed  in  such 
jositions  that  the  cross  pins  in  the  tops  of  the  legs  or  supports  shall,  when 
orced  into  and  along  the  slots  or  notches  in  the  projecting  ends  of  the  stand 
lead,  compress  the  springs  until  they  have  passed  over  the  inclined  jdanes  of 
be  same,  when  the  action  of  springs  will  bring  the  abrupt  shoulders  against 
H.C™Sos,pills. 111  th,elegs  or. supP°rts,  and  so  hold  the  cross  pins  between  the 
brupt  shoulders  of  the  springs  and  inner  ends  of  slots  or  notches,  where  tliev 
emam  secure  and  safe  until  released  by  pressure  of  the  hand  directly  on  the 
prmg,  or  other  arrangement  for  this  purpose.  By  preference  I  use  slidin- 
or  supports  to  my  camera  stand,  but  not  necessarily.  ° 

a\neV:rFirStly;  the  enlargement  of  the  inner  ends  of  slots  or 
S  la  &tand  head  and  corresponding  pins  in  legs  or  supports  ;  and, 
.condiy  the  spring  attachments  when  the  slots  or  notches  in  stand  head  are 


The  Eastman-Walker  Roller-Slide. 

15,542‘  A’  J*  Boult,  323,  High  Holborn,  London. —November  25,  1884. 
A  communication  from  George  Eastman  and  William  Hall  Walker,  of 
Rochester,  U.S.A. 

ideS  wLLU  fLU  E?glisih  patent’  with  diagrams,  of  the  Eastman-Walker  roller- 
urteen  claim?  already  been  de'scnbed  in  tlie3e  pages.  The  inventors  make 
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Bolton  Club  . 
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South  London  . 

London  and  Provincial 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association 
Bolton  Photo.  Soc.  (Ann.  Meet ) 
Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 
Leeds  . 

Coventry  and  Midland  . 
Bradford  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.) 

Place  of  Meeting. 


Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,E.C. 
Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adelphi. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Lamb’s  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 
Coventry  Dispensary. 

Free  Library. 


L0ND0N  AND  PROVINCIAL  photographic  association. 

: sociat ion a^b n+i>er  ’  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 

|hman  presided.  6  S°n  S  Hal1  Taveri1’  City’  Lond™>  Mr’  w-  M- 

I  'Po >  s  es^wmf 1?  >*?r,^iTAKNES  stuted  that  the  plates  he  had  prepared  for  printing 

b diver  but  tb  +i  6ep  s.°  when  they  were  made  with  ammonia-nitrate 
b  y’  °ut  they  then  printed  more  quickly. 

ARKER  had  abandoned  the  use  of  acetates  in  such  emulsions  ;  he 


the  tartrates)^  ^ they  gaVe-  and  lhe  I»ate  not  keep.  He  preferred 

M1!6  wvRMAX  Sai<i  tha4his  experience  was  not  in  favour  of  citrates 
Mr.  A.  Cowan  preferred,  to  use  seven  or  ei<dit  per  cent  nf  oW )  i  •  \ 

emulsions;  they  would  then  flow  better  °  ^  ‘  a  J  JO  111  suc*1 

S:  asssssss: , , 

fernpSnfUmeniSe"  P“I,er ;  «“  "•  >->  I««S-£3 

Tlie  Chairman  could  corroborate  that. 

tboIr‘- J'  J'  BRIGI^HA^  exbibited  a  negative  of  a  parasite  of  the  bee  taken  in 
thenncroscope,  with  a  fine  line  of  light  round  one  side  of  the  image 
Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  a  fine  line  of  light  on  one  side  of  the  irni"e 
process/11  ^  piCtUreS  in  the  last  >'ear  Boo/:,  printed  by  Mrflves' 

Mr:,W.E.  Heblnham  remarked  that  in  any  mechanical  process  it  mi'dit  i,« 
lb  -rh  4  iad  such  an  effect  was  produced  mechanically. 

UrsSi.  r  H'  Vrarley>  P-R-A-S.,  in  explanation  of  the  effect  obtained  hv  Mr 
Briginshaw,  drew  the  accompanying 
diagram  upon  the  blackboard,  and  said 
that  it  denoted  the  aberration  produced 
with  diverging  rays  by  a  flat  refracting 
medium,  say  parallel  glass,  represented 
by  F  F.  Let  0  be  the  object,  0  C  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  of  light  perpendicular 
to  the  flat  surfaces,  0  G  a  ray  near  the 
axis  of  the  pencil,  0  H  a  ray  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  margin.  The  incident  rays  G  and 
H  from  the  object  0  are  produced  at  D 
and  E  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass, 
where  they  emerge  at  an  angle  which 
continued  through,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines,  meet  the  line  0  C  at  K  and 
L.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  an  object 
when  focussed  at  0  will  have  a  double  or 

aberration  image  at  or  between  K  and  _ 

binntL?,  correct  4hl;s  ln  lenses  of  large  angular  aperture  the  lenses  of  the  com- 
nation  are  made  to  adjust  so  as  to  produce  negative  aberration  in  the  object 
glass,  to  correct  positive  aberration  in  the  fiat  glass  or  refracting  medium 
covering  the  object.  When  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  bringiiv  the 
marginal  and  central  rays  to  one  focus,  then  the  false  images  K  L  let  the'light 
round  the  edge  of  the  object,  giving  the  bright  marginal  line.  He  had  exag- 

Thc  t  lenffect\  I1,  Said’  111  bls  r?l,°h  diagram,  to  make  his  meaning  piain. 

I  he  object  0  might  be  assumed  to  be  in  Canada  balsam,  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lower  piece  of  glass  represented  by  N  N.  To  get  rid  of  the  bright  line 
the  cones  of  light  from  the  condenser  should  he  varied  iu  angle  to  suit  each 
objective,  and  microscopes  are  so  made  as  to  give  this  power.  The  bright  liga¬ 
ture  seen  during  the  transits  of  Venus,  apparently  connecting  the  sun  with  the 
Uht  W16n  ^  16  a44er  4s  ci°se  to  the  sun’s  limb,  was  due  to  the  aberration  of 

Mr.  Mackie  asked  why  a  bright  line  edging  the  shaded  side  of  a  figure  in 
trout  ot  a  light  background  occasionally  appeared  in  pictures  taken  with  ordi¬ 
nary  photographic  objectives. 

Mr.  Varley  speculated  that  possibly  it  might  be  due  to  want  of  coincidence 
between  the  central  and  marginal  rays  thrown  by  the  lens,  or  to  the  latter 
being  slightly  out  of  focus.  They  might  try  whether  the  same  effect  could  be 
produced  after  stopping  out  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Was  the  effect  obtained 
chiefly  with  lenses  of  wide  diameter  and  short  focus  ? 

Mr  Mackie  replied  that  the  pictures  he  had  exhibited  were  taken  with  a 
lens  ol  long  focus,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  seen  the  line  of  light  without  the 
intervention  ot  any  photograph. 

Debenham  said  that  if  there  were  an  optical  illusion  there  might 
possibly  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  photographing  of  the  said  illusion.  He 
bad  photographed  a  series  of  bands  of  gradually  deepening  gradation,  and  tliev 
dld  n°t  of  the,  proper  intensity  near  the  edges  where  they  met.  He 
thought  Mr.  Mackie’s  phenomenon  to  he  due  to  inequality  of  development. 

Mi.  Mackie  stated  that  it  was  no  optical  illusion,  for  by  covering  the  dark 
side  of  the  object  with  white  paper  the  white  line  could  be  seen  between  the 
edge  of  the  paper  and  the  light  background.  If  they  wanted  to  see  an 
alarming  case  of  the  kind,  there  was  an  instance  in  the  photograph  of  a 
barge  on  the  sea  beach  now  on  view  in  the  shop  window  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Cheapside.  The  picture  was  about  10  x  8,  and  they  should  direct  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  edge  of  the  sail. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  effect  was  sometimes  obtained  by  leaving  the  plate 
a  long  time  in  the  developing  solution  without  motion. 

Mr.  Varley  remarked  that,  to  whatever  cause  the  effect  might  be  due  in 
ordinary  photographs,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  cause  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  microscopic  objects. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  flare  spot,  common  enough  with  the  Harrison 
globe  lens,  was  often  obviate!  by  stopping  out  the  centre  of  t hat  lens  with  a 
wafer. 

Mr.  Varley  exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  flexible  charcoal,  consisting  of 
carbonised  cord,  cloth,  and  other  fabrics.  He  also  exhibited  a  oirte-rff-risitr 
which  had  been  fading,  so  he  poured  over  it  some  weak  permanganate  of 
potash — so  weak  that  in  the  tumbler  it  had  but  a  rose  colour.  It  improved 
the  photograph,  he  said,  and  at  the  same  time  darkened  the  tone  of  the 
shadows. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  plan  had  been  suggested  before,  but  he  had  not 
heard  of  its  having  been  tried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  two  negatives  very  much  alike  in 
appearance,  yet  one  had  had  five  times  more  exposure  than  the  other.  He 
brought  out  the  one  least  exposed  by  diluting  the  developer  greatly,  reducing 
the  pyrogallol,  increasing  the  alkali,  and  giving  the  plate  a  long  time  in  the 
developing  bath. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 
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Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  at  Pall 

goS  simply  neutralised  with  chalk  it  reduced  prints  more  than  if  acetate 

soda  had  been  added  to  the  solution.  ,  .  ■  i.„  thought 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenham  said  that  there  would  be  more  reduction,  D  > 

AT^K^thiWto  SorSlSher  it  were  necessary  to  prepare  the 
if  Lot  water  were 

ready  for  use  directly  it  was  cold.  The  advantage  of  usin..,  » 

was  that  it  just  neutralised  the  bath,  and  no  more  Wrth 
Common  practice  was  to  add  enough  gold  the  night  before  tor  the  neat  daj 

t0The'CHATMliS  did  not  like  an  old  toning  bath  ;  many  Hiotographem  used 

onltth  dAaj-  after  day  for  a  long  time.  The  prnrts  should  hm  he  thorough^ 

washed  till  they  were  quite  red,  afterwards  ^  were  im- 

toning;  the  bath  would  be  slower  m  action  than  when  the  punts 

P8MrCtdy  Go  unborn  asked  the  best  way  to  make  ready-sensitised  paper  keep  a 
loner  time.  The  outside  sheet  was  especially  prone  to  go  bad  d 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  one  outside  sheet  shoul  *  1 

0,Mr”j’  wSSmlaid  that  of  late  hie  prints  had  begun  to  go  dirty  on  drying. 

and  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  cause.  _  . .  produced 

Mr.  Debf/nham  said  that  too  strong  a  sensitising  bath  somet  .  I 

“'Mr6'  Webster  had  varied  the  strength  of  Iris  sensitising  bath.  His  prints 

river  water  one  week  and  with  artesian  well-water  another  , 

VVim  W.”  fllnMlYSrS  chloride  of  gold  .imply ^  ^aUsed  with 
chalk  would  reduce  the  prints  more  than  when  acetate  of  soda  ’was  prese  . 
Prints' should  be  sufficiently  washed  ;  they  would  be  more  bnlhant  if  lett_  m 
the  washing  water  not  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  than  1 1  }  ter 

allowed  as  by  Mr.  Webster,  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night.  Lime  m  water 
oreatly  'affected  the  tones,  especially  with  some  makes  of  paper  ,  ;  , 

¥  XtLl 

tlltrt£g’e  Mosuteftr  WebstTrt  Se  wLSL  water 

P  Mr  G.  l  IbbSooke  wished  to  know  the  influence  of  free  nitrate  m  the 

p ASSbVN?epficd  ftat  the  only  effect  was  to  impoverish  the  gold  bath 

raSr'5Fox  Shew  believed  that  amateurs  usually  wasted  so  much Jfol'l,  and 

^^tf,tTomergl&ught  by  Mr.  Cocking, 
after  which  the  proceedings  closed. 
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Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  fuptr, 


A  CORRECTION— PAPER  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Ebitors. 


Gentlemen, -Will  you  kindly  allow  me, 

a  printer’s  error,  or  ‘>l'1“"‘®eb“tOTe  heard  of,  as  the  author  of  tlie  "used- 
made  to  give  a  name  I  never  tin„  0f  the  Manchester  Photo- 

paper  negatives,  I  showed  at  ^  ag  x  announced,  the 

productions  of ^iry  fate  respected  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Sidebotham,  and  were 

“trtafdftim  uo  negatives  taken  »  M 

shown  at  the  same  meeting,  I  exp  au  .  ,  d  having  been  done  in  a  I 
experiments  with,  to  me,  a  new  m.  •  ,  representing  the 

waning  light,  I  did  not  consider  it  1 tft  r  to >  slim repcat(£  the 

capabilities  of  the  process.  1  >'  resuit8,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 

Sr  wnf  ;wd  ne^Xls  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  the  exposure 

required  is  longer  than  I  at  fii  st  pr0cess,  there  can  be  no 

Touching  the  utility  of  a  g00t  1  P  Work  either  on  the  score 

two  opinions  as  to  its  value  for  large  '  1  superior  artistic  effects 

of  reduced  impedimenta  to  be  earned  ab for 
to  be  obtained  by  yet  to  be  proved, 

the  sizes  ranging  below  8?  *  1  j0HN  $  Bobbitt. 

Manchester,  September  11, 


PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVE  PURPOSES. 


To  the  Editors. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


Ordinary  meeting,  September  AIMS,  The  Cock- 

"r«*  c°mt  °f 

members  for  inspecting  Ins  productions. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 


HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


At  a  special  meeting 

»a 

“  t0  tl,e  Secretary  durtos  or 

before  the  first  week  in  October  next.  .  selected  from,  and  are  only 

The  following  subjects  !«?*»  “ 

given  as  suggestions  .  1,  R&I  or  stannotvpe  processes;  3,  Silver 

represented  by  the  platino  yp  >  optics  •  5  Enlargements  from  small 

printing  and  toning  ;  4  phot°S™ph  CQ ^carbon  and  from  cartes-de-visite  : 
negatives,  enlargements  by  the  lante  q  J  j^^ed  by  photographs 

*§**•.%  ">-■  18> 
Aked’s-road,  Halifax. 


Gentlemen.  -Paper  as  a  ™bstitnte  fmgHss^^  M 

substitute.  .  ,  .  0_j  ji,  bniv  has  done  good  ser 

Glass,  despite  its  fragility,  lts''e>  h  if  fauits  they  may  be  called, tha 
vice  for  many  years,  and  the  only  a. ^  ‘  S.  a  perfect  surfac 

can  be  brought  against  it,  ate  those  namea  t  r‘„t  and  fre 

for  the  reception  of  the  into  service  fo! 

&mP£»*2: »%. 

vantage  s  hi  ^orm  balance1  again  st  its  physical  defects,  can  paper  compel 

with  it?  w  nr,pr  that  I  have  ever  met  wit] 

■First  as  regards  the  surface.  No  paper  uui  “  ,  t 

possesses^  orSn  be  made  to  possess  rte  surface  of  glas, It j»«J 

tendered  burnished  to  tale  a  surface  that  loci 

way  you  will,  it  may  De  e  j  onrfare  moistened  than  it  los  i 

like  glass ;  but,  a]a^  ^^nature  of  the  substance  reasserts  itself.  { 

its  ^teL  u  istplible  to  coat  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion  wit 
avoid  tins— foi  it  is  impossi  F  methods  of  sizing  have  be 

out  welling  it  ^  raismg  t  *  one  proved  effective  ?  So  far,  I  cc 
proposed  and  tried  ,  hut  has  .  +i  inventions  Exhibition  a 

fess,  I  have  seen  none,  though  1 1  believe .at  ^  mtroduet 

elsewhere  I  have  examined  eveiy thing  ot  the  sort  ^  \ 

Then  as  regards  transparent  y.  I  P  ?  venture  to  think  nc 

artificially  translucent  condition  to  ™  ^  •  negative  process 

though  I  notice  that  some  °.f  glass.”  I  hesitate  not  o 

claim  that  their  negatives  pn  P  nQ  Q^Q  with  a  grain  of  comm] 

moment  to  say  that  this  is  n  >  mv  a„  -when  new  and  in  th: 

sense  would  for  a  moment  believe  it  Thefi ^j,  ^  ^  _  ((  nearly , 

best  state,  print  neatly  as  rap  y  y  gPod  qualifying  adverb! 

“iy1tS“;iongWa  portion  of  their  exikenee  will  they  continue 

print  even  “  nearly  ”  as  rapidly  as  g  ass  pa^e  ^  whatever  we  n 

Again  about  ‘  texf  e  “enough  to  assert,  or  cl, 

choose  to  call  it.  is  tner  y  way  compete  with  gl 

seriously,  that  negativ ®s  PjPhave  listened,^ ^lamb-like,  to  the  hone, 

ones  m  this  respect .  I  k  advantages  of  paper  negatives,  who  ; 

words  of  the  demonstrators  of  fhe  advanta0e^or  pp.^  ^  yiews  J 

themselves  out  to  show,  a“  .  “  u  structure”  of  their  special  war 

worship,  the  peculiai ■  d  _lif  ou  should  point  out  a  slight  tracj 

grain— t^have^he^excuse  shot  on  to ^  yem  that »  *»>£**** ■  “ A 

LW&r  »  evyen  in  prik 

from  a  glass  negative.  and  its  possible  chemical  act 

upon  S’  sensitive°film  ?  V  the  whole  range  of  photography  an i\ 
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materials,  there  is  no  one  item  that  has  been  the  cause  of  greater  trouble 
uncertainty,  and  loss,  than  paper.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Calo- 
type  and  waxed-paper  processes  the  trouble  has  been  to  get  good  paper. 
Positive  paper,  both  plain  and  albumenised,  could  scarcely,  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently,  be  obtained  even  moderately  free  from  iron-spots  •  if 
iron  was  absent  you  might  be  sure  that  hypo  was  not,  and  many  are  the 
scores  of  times  that  the  albumeniser  has  been  blamed  when  the  real 
delinquent  was  the  paper-maker. 

Is  paper  especially  paper  made  in  lengths  of  a  thousand  yards,  any 
better  now  than  the  most  carefully  manufactured  article  of  a  few  years 
Iri  fa°tj  can  trust  paper  as  a  support  for  negative  images  that 
we  hope  and  expect  to  be  permanent?  It  is  true  that  plenty  of  old 
Calotype  negatives  nearly  forty  years  old  are  still  in  existence  in  as  good 
a  state  as  when  they  were  young,  but  Causon’s  and  Turner’s  papers  were 
yardsmade  ^  Carefu  y  made>  not  turned  out  in  rolls  of  a  thousand 

^  ?i!!°ie  the  T1' l  rUSSeS  in-t0  a  neW  thing’  let  i4  consider  a11  the  bearings 
of  the  case,  and  when  the  “  introducers  ”  of  the  system  of  “  film  photo- 

tho??' LonaalSrVn  m u  t+1-eir  lesults-  are  as  good  and  as  permanent  as 
those  upon  glass,  it  will  be  time  to  go  into  ecstacies  on  the  subiect  of  the 

advantages  of  paper  over  glass.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

September  22,  1885,  Ernest  0eaii4k. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  TWO  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editoks. 

Gentlemen,— -I  have  been  interested  in  your  leaders  on  pyro  develop¬ 
ment.  I  myself  have  for  some  years  made  a  practice  of  soaking  the  plate 
in  a  strong  plain  pyro  solution,  care  being  taken  to  keep  in  motion  while 
tins  is  going  on,  and  finishing  development  with  ammonia  and  bromide. 
I  am  led  to  mention  this  from  an  experience  I  had  six  weeks  ago.  Our 
Society  then  went  to  Whitby,  but  the  day  turning  out  very  dull,  no  plates 
were  exposed ;  but,  at  a  few  minutes  to  six  in  the  evening,  while  there  was 
still  no  sun,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  clouds,  some  of  our  members 
etermmed  to  expose  a  plate  out  of  sheer  desperation  and  in  fun,  as 
dipiomiis  had  been  offered.  I  had  taken  a  12  x  10  camera,  furnished  with  a 
15  x  12  rapid  symmetrical  and  “  spring  ”  drop-shutter.  I  felt  it  was  but 
madness  to  expose  so  large  a  plate  and  long-focus  lens  in  such  a  light 
instantaneously,  but  nevertheless,  being  “dared  to  do ,”  Ac.,  I  exposed  on 
some  near  herring- boats,  and,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  rowing-boats, 
which  latter  were  m  continuous  movement  by  the  swiftly  running  in  tide. 
In  developing  I  soaked  the  plate  m  pyro,  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  for  one 
hour,  and  used  a  weak  ammonia  and  bromide  addition  afterwards  for 
another  hour,  with  surprising  results.  My  friends  only  obtained  “  ghosts,” 
while  my  12  x  10  is  a  plucky  sparkling  negative.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  print,  and  see  if  this  interests  you. — Yours,  Ac., 

W.  Clement  Williams, 

Hon.  Sec.  Halifax  Photographic  Society. 

13,  Akeds-road,  Halifax,  September,  21,  1885. 

[We  shall  be  greatly  interested  in  seeing  a  print  from  the  negative 
referred  to. — Eds.]  ° 


some  years,  and  probably  a  considerable  time  before  the  Eastman  Com 
pany  made  their  notable  advance  to  this  point.  We  believed  will  be 
conceded  without  dispute  that  we  were  the  first  to  place  Gelatine  Coated 
Papers  m  the  market,  and  this  introduction  of  a  thoroughly  workable 
negative  paper  was  amongst  our  earliest  ventures.  As  to  the  qualitv  of 
our  paper  we  need  not  assert  our  own  opinion  ;  as  the  most  widelv  used 
and  tried  of  these  papers,  its  thorough  workability  is  well  established,  and 
the  advance  claimed  on  this  point  is,  at  least,  doubtful.  Nor  is  the 
ability  to  coat  paper  m  long  lengths  peculiar  to  the  Eastman  Companv  as 
an  Amateur  of  Photography  ”  seems  to  imagine,  and  we  should  be  verv 
pleased  to  receive  an  order  for  a  1000  yards  run,  this  therefore  cannot  be 
held  to  be  part  of  the  advance  claimed.  We  have  had  a  very  luree  ex 
perience  in  the  preparation  of  Gelatine  Coated  Papers,  probably  larger  in 
this  special  branch  of  photography  than  any  other  firm,  and  we  should 
be  the  first  to  recognise  any  real  advance  made  in  this  direction  We  can 
certainly  not  discover  m  papers  of  more  recent  introduction  any  advance 
on  those  we  have  had  in  ordinary  use  for  some  considerable  time,  and  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  our  competitors  before  malarm  an  ad¬ 
vance  must  come  abreast  of  us. — I  am  yours  Ac 
September  22,  1885.  ’  Morgan  and  Kidd. 


iExcfjanoe  i&olumm 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
ynerely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  -pages 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  he  given  ( although  not  necessarily  for  publication  if  a 
NOir  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


One  new  gem  camera,  cost  £2  10s.,  in  exchange  for  headrest. — Address  W  W 
Evers,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

I  will  exchange  first-class  tricycle  or  two  gasometers  for  photographic  anna 
ratus.— Address,  Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

Wanted,  a  good  outdoor  camera  and  lens  ;  exchange,  a  violoncello,  pair  of  field 
glasses,  &c.—  Address,  Mr.  E.  Penfold,  5,  St.  Mary-street,  Weymouth. 

Wanted,  a  cabinet  or  wliole-plate  portrait  lens  in  exchange  for  an  excellent 
violin,  two  bows,  and  ornamental  case.  Mutual  trial. —Address  Currie  .V 
Co.,  Studio,  16,  Edgware-road. 

Dallmeyer  portrait  lens  (1b),  in  excellent  condition,  will  be  exchanged  for  pair 
of  stereoscopic  lenses  ;  difference  adjusted  in  cash  if  necessary?— Address 
G.  W.  A.,  139,  Gell-street,  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  a  good  outdoor  camera  with  three  or  more  double  slides  also  a  recti¬ 
linear  or  symmetrical  lens ;  exchange,  a  £2  box  of  oil  colours,  quite  new 
10x8  studio  camera,  double  swing  back  and  lens,  exterior  background  and 
cash  adjustment.— Address,  C.  F.  Hewitt,  Photographer,  Weymouth.  ’ 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PIGMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

dl?  ??ur  *ssue  inst-»  reporting  the  lectures  on 

the  Chemistry  of  Pigments,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,” 
the  chemical  changes  noted  by  Mr.  Thompson  are  correct,  but  in  calling 
e  pigment  “  Vermillion  ”  he  is  under  a  misapprehension,  as  such  salt  is 
a  mercuric  sulphide,  Hg  S,  molecular  weight,  232.— Yours,  Ac., 
Sherwood-street,  Nottingham,  September  22,  1885.  J.  Coles. 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  complacency  with  which  the 
«tHmn1\C0mp?;ny  and  Messrs-  Warnerke  &  Co.  proceed  in  the  Times  to 
“  a  i  e  we.en  themselves  to  which  of  the  two  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
Emn!a-nCe  n*  ,Pl}otograPhy.”  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  Gelatine 
pmmiSt^ni  °a5e?  PaPer>  enough  practical  value  to  produce  results 
a.  • ry  vx6/  and  caPa^e  °*  superseding  them  for  special  work  by 
« \^Feri0r,ilghJtness  and  non-fragility.  We  notice,  also,  that  an 
Drnfi?fieur  °j  Phot°gf.aphy  ”  lends  his  assistance  to  the  solution  of  the 
Fallihilifv a“dJ’uPP°.rting  -P1®  Eastman  Company,  and  upholding  the  in- 
7?  y  f  Tunes,  decides  off-hand  that  “  The  Eastman  Process  is 
ADL^v,r.n  -n  Phot°8»phy  beyond  any  other  result  now  made  public.” 
mri  113  i Proeess  is  new  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  also  in  that 

ubDfr>nva  d  from  where  this  enthusiastic  amateur  keeps  his  eye  on 
eranhfra  P+v,1(?  Prog£ess>  we  believe  it  is  tolerably  well  known  to  photo- 
P  t  at  we  have  had  a  paper  of  this  description  in  the  market  for 


Httstoers  to  (Eotrespontrente. 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may ,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  DE  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  Constant  Header,"  “  Subscriber,"  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications. 


Photograph  Registered  : — 

Thomas  Joseph  Lloyd,  26,  Earl-street,  Coventry.  —  Photograph  of  St. 

Michael's  Tower  and  Spire,  Coventry ,  with  scaffolding  for  restoration. 

J.  T. — The  piece  of  glass  appears  to  be  coated  with  ordinary  matt  varnish. 

A.  F.  Roberts. — Refer  to  page  767  of  our  volume  for  1S83  ;  you  will  there  find 
the  information  you  desire. 

D.  H.  A. — 1.  See  answer  to  J.  W. — 2.  Brunswick  black.  Ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  black  varnish  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Joseph  Miller. — The  method  has  been  described  over  and  over  again.  Refer 
to  some  of  the  Almanacs  for  past  years.  W e  cannot  occupy  space  iu  describ¬ 
ing  processes  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

R.  D.  B. — You  evidently  have  not  used  the  pen  properly.  Get  some  one  to 
give  you  a  lesson  in  its  use,  and  then  try  again.  Any  photographic  material 
dealer  will  supply  the  article.  Of  course  neatness  is  required  in  using  the 
masks. 

W.  H.  S. — Upon  carefully  reading  over  the  specification,  we  find  that,  in  all 
the  essential  points,  it  is  identical  with  the  patent  taken  out  in  1S68.  So 
much  alike,  indeed,  are  the  specifications,  that  one  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  copy  of  the  other.  Of  course  the  patent  cannot  be  valid  under  these 
circumstances. 
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D.  McS summing. —We  believe  that  dry-plates  chemicals ,  kc ~ ,  art i  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  where  your  young  friend  is  going ;  but  hw  be J  Pexpe„Se  by 

to  take  what  he  requires  with  him.  He  will  doubtless  also  save  e\\  ease  y 

so  doing. 

Watty  Scott.— After  the  photograph  lias  been  fixed  (but 

washed  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  untd  the  „ 
disappears  and  then  wash  again.  The  strength  of  the  bichloride  of  mere  y 
is  unimportant. 

H.  Muirhead.  — The  Daguerreotype  may  be  cleaned  by  f  outlie 

twenty-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  After  the  whoie  of  the 
tarnish  is  removed  the  plate  must  be  well  washed  and  fi  a  y 
water.  The  latter  portion  of  your  letter  is  quite  unintelligible. 

C.  Peck. -Fixing  bath  much  too  weak.  One  ounce  of  hyposuiphite  of  soda  in 
twenty-five  of  water  is  far  too  weak  for  fixing  paper  prints.  No  wonder  the 
prints^  present  the  appearance  they  do.  In  future  use  a  solutlol}.^t^f  .  ° 
four  ounces  of  the  salt,  at  least,  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  same  time  of 
mersion  will  then  answer. 

Dry  Plate.— The  stains  apparently  arise  from  your  having  Perf°r™®d 
many  operations  in  the  same  dish  without  its  benig  thoroughly  clean,  e 
between  them.  The  prints  have  been  contaminated  with  hypo,  before 
toning,  or,  may  be,  with  silver  after  fixing.  Anyhow,  the  stains  are  caused 
by  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  manipulations. 

J. — Yes,  you  can  certainly  make  the  lens  cover  a  larger  plate,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  include  a  wider  angle  of  view,  by  shortening  the  tube,  so  as  to  bung 
the  lenses  closer  together.  But  you  must  bear  m  mind  that  you  will  only 
able  to  use  the  instrument,  when  altered,  with  a  very  small  stop.  By  the 
alteration  you  will  sacrifice  the  chief  advantage  of  that  form  of  lens,  namely , 
its  rapidity.  • 

J.  W.— The  prints  are  secured  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass  as  follows 
Make  a  thin  solution  of  transparent  gelatine,  and  immerse  the  prints  the  , 
and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  paper  is  fully  expanded  then  take  the 
glass,  which  has  been  previously  cleaned  and  made  slightly  "arm,  and 
immerse  that  also  in  the  gelatine.  Bring  the  print  and  glass  in .contact  and 
withdraw  them,  and  afterwards  remove  the  superfluous  gelatine  with  a 
squeegee,  and  allow  to  dry.  We  fear  you  are  not  a  very  constant  reader  of 
the  Journal  or  you  would  not  have  to  put  the  question,  as  it  has  been 
answered  many  times  of  late. 

E.  Crofton  (Brighton).— The  reason  you  cannot  get  the  image  in  focus  when 
the  copy  is  the  size  you  require  is  that  your  camera  is  not  long  enough.  In 
copyin0'  a  picture  the  same  size  the  camera  must  be  capable  of  extension  to 
double'the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  As  we  imagine  the  lens  you  are 
usincr  is  something  like  eleven  inches  focus,  a  camera  extending  to  twenty - 
two  Inches  is  requisite.  As  the  picture  to  be  copied  is  a  small  one,  you 
might  possibly  fit  a  shorter  focus  lens  on  to  the  larger  camera  A  lens  of 
seven  inches’  focus,  with  a  moderate  stop,  ought  to  copy  the  print  very  well. 
In  this  case  the  larger  camera  will  probably  be  all  you  require. 


A  Few  Queries. — The  following  is  a  fair  (or,  rather,  u)t-iair)  sample  ol  some 
of  the  lists  of  queries  wfe  are  asked  t<>  reply  to  at  timeR.  As  we  have  in 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  write  a  treatise  on  photography  for  the  benefit 
of  an  individual  who  may  gain  bis  information  readily  enough  by  tin-  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  shilling  or  two  and  a  little  time,  we  must  perforce  leave  him  to  some 
kind  reader  who  has  more  leisure. — Eds. 

1.  When  single  landscape,  rapid  rectilinear,  symmetrical,  and  doublet  lenses  j 
are  used  for  taking  portraits  and  groups  on  gelatine  plates,  cannot  more  than 
one  focal  length  be  employed  for  the  same  sized  plate  and  yield  sat  is  fa  tory 
results? — I  have  heard  that  the  focal  length  must  be  double  the  liuin  mji 
inches  of  the  longest  side  of  the  Mate,  otherwise  the  photograph  will  contiin 
defects,  such  as  false  perspective,  exaggerated  features,  hands  kvt,  .v.  hut 
I  find  in  the  catalogues  of  opticians  and  others  that  the  loci  of  the  a  »ove  lenses 
stated  to  lie  suitable  for  the  above  purposes  are  less  than  double  the  nu:u  >  i 
inches  of  the  longest  sides  of  the  plates,  and  are  not  of  one  standard  local  I 
length  for  each  size  of  plate,  but  vary  considerably.  A  friend  ol  mme  h  t  fivu 
some  fine  portraits  and  groups  with  rectilinear  lenses  whose  loci  were  less  than 
double  the  number  of  inches  of  the  longest  sides  of  the  plates  used.  I  got  an  I 
eminent  photographer  to  examine  them,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  Hilly 
equal  to  the  finest  photographs  lie  had  ever  seen,  and  were  perfectly  free  from 
the  above  defects.  When  taking  vignettes  lialf-lengih,  three-quarter-length, 
and  full-length  (sitting  or  standing)  portraits,  also  groups,  with  single  land¬ 
scape,  rapid  rectilinear,  or  doublet  lenses  by  any  good  maker,  ll  the  tonal  j 
lentil  of  each  lens  is  of  the  same  number  of  inches  (and  parts  ot  an  inch)  as 
the'jongest  side  of  the  plate,  or  any  number  of  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch 
beyond  it,  but  less  than  double  its  length,  will  not  the  photographs  he  tree 
from  the  above  defects  ?  I  will  be  getting  the  lenses  soon  after  your  reply; 
but,  as  I  intend  to  use  them  for  views,  &c.,  as  well  as  portraits  and  groups, 
do  not  waut  the  foci  to  be  too  long  except  it  is  absolutely  necessary.— 

2.  I  saw  in  an  article  a  short  time  ago,  that  “  for  portraits,  groups,  and  '  lews, 
the  definition  of  the  single  landscape  lens  is  excellent,  and  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.”  Will  the  photographs  taken  with  it  he  distorted,  and  be  wanting 
in  relief  and  roundness,  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  delicacy  of  detail  in  lb"  high  j 
lights,  dark  drapery,  and  deep  shadows? -3.  If  front  of  camera  be  made  to 
move  considerably  in  an  upward,  downward,  and  horizontal  direction,  will  a 
single  or  double-swing  back  or  a  horizontal  swing  be  necessary  for  portraits, 
groups,  views,  architecture,  Ac.  ?  I  will  be  getting  three  cameras-namely, 
fix  5,  8.4  x  64,  and  15x12  square  with  reversing  frames,  Ac.— 4  Is  a 
ferrous-oxalate ” developed  negative  on  paper  or  glass  capable  of  yielding  a 
print  as  first  class  in  every  respect  as  a  pyro  developed  negative  ?—.».  I  don  t 
suppose  you  can  give  the  exact  size,  but  kindly  let  me  have  an  idea  of  it. 
Provided  that  the  focussing,  Ac.,  have  been  carefully  performed,  up  to  what 
size  in  inches  will  positives  or  negatives  on  gelatine  plates  of  various  sizes  from 
3.1  x  31  to  84  x  64  hear  enlarging  to  as  negatives  or  positives  respectively  on 
Mass  or  paper,  positives  on  canvas,  opal  glass,  Ac.,  in  gelatino-hromide,  iodide 
Sr  chloride  of  silver,  carbon  and  platinum  without  the  slightest  coarseness  or 
loss  of  sharpness,  delicacy,  detail,  Ac.?  Please  let  me  have  your  idea  of  the 
size  in  inches. -6.  (a)  Can  paper  negatives  or  positives  be  made  s uthc  enDy 
translucent  to  allow  of  enlargements  being  made  from  them  direct  ?  (b)  II  a 

positive  or  negative  be  made  on  glass  from  a  negative  or  positive  on  paper 
could  good  enlargements  be  made  from  it  ?  (-)  Could  the  positive  on  g lass 

from  the  paper  negative  be  satisfactory  (sic)  used  as  a  lantern-slide?— When 
replying,  please  refer  to  <l  Rodney  (Birkenhead). 


Photographic  Club  —The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Ctab  WedneSay.  September  30,  1885,  -will  be  On  Sleyshades and 
Shading  the  lens  during  Exposure.  The  Saturday  afternoon  outing  will  ' 
at  Earls  field.  Train  leaves  Waterloo  fetation  at  1.50  and  2.u0. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. -The  first  meeting  after  the  recess 
will  he  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  next, 

Dunmore  will  read  a  paper,  entitled  The  Troubles  and  P itfalls  0/  C )utdoor 
Photography;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  and  other  members  will  exhibit  some 
novelties  in  apparatus. 

Exhibition  of  the  Hull  Amateur  Photographic  Society  -From  an 
announcement  in  our  advertising  columns,  it  will  be  _  seen  that  the  Bull 
Amateur  Photographic  Society  intend  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  amateur  work, 
at  which  prizes  will  he  offered  for  competition.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Stoakes,  Whitefriargate,  Hull. 

ATTEMPTED  Robbery.-Ou  Monday  last,  in  broad  dayUght,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  a  daring  attempt  at  robbery  was  perpetrated  on  Dr.  Maddox  as  ne 
wm  Masine  through  Seven  Dials.  He  was  attacked  by  four  men  one  of 
whom  attempted  to  snatch  his  watch,  but  only  succeeded  m  breaking  the 
chain  *  On  an  alarm  being  given,  the  scoundrels  tripped  the  doctor  up,  and 
made’ their  escape  We  are  glad  to  say  that  when  Dr.  Maddox  laughingly  told 
the  story’a^ovn-^offiee  shortly  after  the  oecnrrence,  the  only  s,gns  he  bore  of 
the  adventure  were  in  the  shape  of  mud. 

Fire  —About  two  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  18th  instant,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  corrugated  iron  building  used  as  a  photographic  studio,  adjoining 
Upton  Lodge,  Victoria-road,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sage.  An  atam  was  qmckly 
riisprl  nnd  fire-escape  conductor  Day  at  once  proceeded  to  the  piemises  witn 
the  hand-truck  and  several  lengths  of  hose,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  fireman 
Pearman,  'succeeded  in- getting  the  fire  well  under  before  the  arrival  of  tte 
steamer  and  other  members  of  the  brigade,  vho  were  soon  on  the  spot,  lhe 
11  ini cs  appear  to  have  made  great  havoc  m  a  short  space  of  time,  the  whole 
UuUdingPbehig Vrelked,  and  a  large  number  of  negatives  were  destroyed 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  though  Mr.  Sage  is  inclined  to L  atL-ibute  it 
to  spontaneous  combustion.  '.The  damage,  estimated  at  between  £300  and  £400, 
is  almost  wholly  covered  by  insurance  in  the  Atlas  omce. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  405,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  September  23,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.33  a.m. 
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ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Resuming  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  shall  now  devote 
our  attention  to  the  application  of  artificial  light  to  the  studio. 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  a  portrait  photo¬ 
grapher  who  is  provided  with  the  means  of  taking  the  portraits 
of  his  sitters  at  all  times,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  light, 
is  placed  at  a  much  greater  advantage,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  than  others  who  are  not  similarly  situated.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  gelatine  plates  have  placed  an  immense 
powder  in  the  hands  of  photographers,  there  are  times,  even  at 
mid-day  during  the  winter  months,  when,  with  the  most 
sensitive  plate,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  negative.  Again,  during  the  winter  season,  even 
if  the  weather  be  propitious,  the  duration  of  daylight  is  neces¬ 
sarily  very  brief,  often  totally  insufficient  to  enable  the  operator 
to  secure  the  number  of  negatives  required.  Now,  if  an 
efficient  means  of  artificial  illumination  were  at  command,  the 
artist  would  at  all  times,  and  at  all  seasons,  be  enabled  to  keep 
the  appointments  made  with  his  sitters. 

By  artificial  light,  a  portrait  may  as  well  be  taken  in  the 
evening  as  at  mid-day— -a  great  convenience  to  those  who  may 
desire  their  counterfeit  presentiments  in  evening  or  fancy  cos¬ 
tume.  In  this  case,  a  sitting  wrould  not  entail  having  to  dress 
specially  for  the  occasion,  as  the  sitter  could  make  a  call  at  the 
studio  on  their  way  to  the  theatre  or  the  ball-room.  The  use  of 
artificial  light  would  also  be  a  convenience  to  business  men  who 
cannot  spare  the  time  necessary  for  sitting  during  the  brief  hours 
of  daylight  in  the  winter  season.  Added  to  these  advantages, 
with  artificial  light,  the  studio  in  which  it  is  employed  need  not 
be  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  building,  for  it  may  just  as 
well  be  on  the  ground  floor,  where  an  ordinary  room  would 
suffice ;  and  thus  the  sitters  would  be  saved  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  make  a  fatiguing  pilgrimage  up  several  flights  of 
stairs  just  previous  to  having  their  portraits  taken. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  pictures 
quite  as  good,  both  as  portraits  and  photographs,  can  be,  and 
are  daily  being,  taken  by  artificial  as  by  daylight,  when  skill 
and  judgment  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  work.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  sources  of  light  at  present  available  for  studio 
illumination. 

First,  there  is  the  light  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  certain 
firework  compositions  known  as  “ white  fires.”  Several  of  these 
emit  such  an  exceedingly  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time 
actinic  light,  that  a  fully-exposed  negative  can  be  secured  in  a 
very  few  seconds.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  combustion  of 
these  compounds  is  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  very 
disagreeable — not  to  say  injurious — fumes,  which,  if  inhaled  to 
nny  extent,  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 


However,  with  such  apparatus  as  the  luxograph,  and  others, 
these  noxious  fumes  are  conveyed  away  as  soon  as  formed, 
so  that  they  do  not  enter  the  studio  at  all,  hence  they  cause 
no  inconvenience.  The  greatest  drawback,  practically,  to  the 
employment  of  these  compositions,  is  that  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  light  is  evolved  is  liable  to  disconcert  a  nervous 
sitter,  and,  if  not  cause  an  actual  movement,  to  give  rise  to  an 
unsatisfactory  expression.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
light  could  possibly  be  kept  burning  all  the  time  the  sitter 
is  being  posed  and  focussed.  However,  with  the  luxograph 
apparatus,  we  have  seen  portraits  taken  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  This  apparatus  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
far  less  expensive  at  the  outset,  and  more  economical  in  use, 
than  others  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Magnesium,  both  in  the  form  of  ribbon  or  powder,  may  also 
be  made  available  in  the  studio.  With  this,  too,  some  arrange¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  carrying  off  the  fumes.  Although 
they  are  not  really  deleterious,  like  those  given  off  by  the  sub¬ 
stance  just  mentioned,  they  would  cause  inconvenience  if  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  studio.  Magnesium  possesses  the  same 
disadvantage  as  the  white-fire  composition,  namely,  that  the 
light  is  produced  only  at  the  time  of  exposure,  and  thereby 
often  disconcerts  the  sitter  just  as  the  portrait  is  being  taken. 
If,  however,  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  metal  at  the  price  it 
has  so  often  been  promised,  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by 
keeping  the  light  burning  during  the  time  the  sitter  was  being 
arranged.  At  the  present  price  of  magnesium  this  system  of 
working  would  become  too  expensive. 

Gas,  as  an  illuminant,  has  been  employed  in  the  studio  for 
portraiture,  though,  practically,  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Nevertheless,  successful  portraits  can  be  produced  by  its  aid 
when  suitable  burners  are  employed. 

The  artifical  light,  par  excellence  for  studio  purposes,  is  the 
arc  electric  light.  But,  unfortunately,  its  employment  is 
attended  with  considerable  outlay.  If  the  source  of  electricity 
be  a  dynamo-machine,  its  installation  is  a  more  costly  affair  than 
many  photographers  with  a  limited  business  can  afford.  But, 
when  once  the  outlay  is  made,  the  expense  of  working  is  but 
trifling;  even  when  the  light  is  kept  burning  the  whole  time  the 
sitter  is  in  the  studio.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  battery  be  the 
source  of  electricity,  its  cost,  at  the  outset,  is  very  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  dynamo,  but  the  expense  of  working  it  is 
very  much  greater.  Added  to  this,  the  fumes  given  off  from  a 
Grove  or  Bunsen  battery — the  latter  being  generally  employ ed 
for  lighting  purposes — are  highly  deleterious.  This  necessitates 
the  battery  always  being  placed  in  the  open  air.  Furthermoie, 
the  charging  and  discharging  of  a  battery  of  this  kind  is  b_\  no 
means  an  agreeable  operation.  Still,  the  light  obtained  fiom  a 
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battery  is  quite  as  good  as  that  yielded  by  a  dynamo,  provided 
it  be  of  sufficient  size,  and  contains  the  requisite  number  of 
elements. 

In  our  volume  for  1879,  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  gives  full  details  of  the  construction,  and  cost  of 
batteries  suitable  for  studio  purposes ;  also  the  expense  of 
working  them  afterwards.  In  those  articles  it  is  shown  how 
any  one— even  those  unacquainted  with  electrical  matters — • 
may  obtain  a  suitable  battery  for  something  like  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds. 

While  on  the  subject  of  batteries,  we  may  mention  one, 
specially  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman,  for  studio  work, 
which  gives  off  no  fumes,  and  is  inexpensive  in  working.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  its  energy  is  of  short  duration,  though 
quite  long  enough  to  enable  a  portrait  to  be  taken ;  and  it  can 
be  restored  again  in  a  minute  or  two  with  but  little  trouble.  Of 
course  the  short  duration  of  the  light  is  some  drawback  to  its 
employment,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  burning  the  whole  time  the 
sitter  is  in  the  studio,  so  that  the  eyes  might  become  accustomed 
to  its  brilliancy. 

We  intended,  on  commencing,  to  have  said  something  about 
the  installation  of  a  dynamo  and  plant  for  studio  purposes, 
and  its  cost,  also  the  most  economical  way  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished.  But,  owing  to  the  length  the  article  has  already 
run,  this  must  be  deferred  till  a  future  occasion. 

- ♦ - 

A  neat  mode  of  distinguishing  the  halogens  is  described  by  Herr  H. 
Hager.  A  small  portion  of  the  salt  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  a 
drachm  or  two  of  water,  and  then  coloured  with  permanganate  of 
potash.  If  pure  chloride  of  sodium  be  present,  the  colour  will 
disappear  after  a  time,  but  if  a  trace  of  bromide  be  present,  a  bright 
yellow  colour  will  be  given  to  the  solution,  or  with  an  iodide  a  dark 
yellow.  If  sodium  bromide  is  to  be  tested  for  iodine,  it  may  be 
dissolved  and  tinted  as  above ;  if  iodine  be  present,  the  pink  will  be 
changed  to  brown. 

In  Dingier' s  Journal  Herr  0.  Weinrob  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon 
opal  glass.  He  has  been  endeavouring  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
constituents  of  cryolite  is  due  the  opalescence  of  the  glass  known  as 
opal,  bone,  or  cryolite  glass.  He  finds  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  aluminium,  fluorine,  and  fluoride  of  ammonium,  and  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  either  alumina  or  fluoride  of  sodium  alone.  He 
has  on  these  grounds  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  new  departure 
in  opal  glass  making  may  be  founded  upon  a  basis  of  converting 
fluor-spar  into  fluoride  of  sodium  by  fusion  with  soda,  experiments  in 
which  direction  have  been  favourable  in  his  hands. 


The  opal  glass  trade  is  important  to  many  photographers,  some  of 
them  using  it  in  very  large  quantities,  though  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  not  asked  for  in  anything  like  the  quantities  it  was 
a  few  years  back.  There  does  not  ever  appear  to  have  been  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  offered  for  the  changes  some  samples  of  this  glass 
exhibit  under  different  conditions,  as  noted  by  us  some  years  ago. 
When  kept  away  from  the  light,  and  wrapped  in  one  thickness  of 
paper,  packages  of  sheets  of  this  glass  were  found  to  have  brownish 
yellow  stains,  deeper  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  packets  had 
been  in  store.  But,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  these 
indications,  samples  of  the  glass  kept  exposed  to  light  did  not  dis¬ 
colour  in  the  slightest.  An  examination  since  that  time  of  a  large 
number  of  pictures  executed  upon  opal  has  revealed  the  fact  that  on 
them  also  light,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  had,  so  far  as  regards  the 
glass,  no  injurious  effect  whatever ;  indeed,  the  purity  of  the  white 
seems  to  have  been  intensified  rather  than  diminished. 


One  conspicuous  exception,  however,  has  to  be  made,  and  that  is  in 
cases  where  the  opal  glass  has  been  varnished,  a  distinct  yellowing  has 


then  taken  place,  clearly,  though,  from  the  action  of  air  upon  the  var¬ 
nish,  not  upon  the  glass  itself.  Most  varnishes  yellow  with  age,  ,-o  that 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  varnished  opal  plates  should  form  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  the  more  so  as  blenched  shellac,  the  usual  basis  of 
photographic  varnishes,  is  apt  to  become  stronger  coloured  with  age, 
i. e.  when  in  a  thin  film.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise  advan¬ 
tages  following  the  use  of  varnish  to  produce  a  matt  surface  instead 
of  employing  glass  already  made  matt,  or  “  smoothed,’’  as  it  is 
termed.  Certain  it  is,  the  practice  has  been  followed  for  years  by 
some  houses. 


We  have  to-day  been  examining  a  valuable  painted  photograph  upon 
opal  glass,  which  has  been  executed  for  several  years,  and  we  found 
that  the  part  protected  from  light,  and,  almost,  from  air,  by  the  matt 
behind  which  it  was  mounted  was  quite  degraded  in  tone,  while  that 
part  exposed  to  full  daylight  was  as  white  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
glass  to  be,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


Fob  preventing  mounting  materials  from  becoming  decomposed,  or 
for  treating  emulsions  with  a  similar  object,  many  substances  have 
been  proposed,  the  exact  relative  powers  of  which  in  this  direction 
are  not  known.  Mr.  J.  R.  Duggan  has  been  investigating  the  action 
of  various  materials,  and  has  tabulated  their  results  on  a  specially 
prepared  liquid  that  was  liable  to  ready  and  speedy  decomposition. 
Of  salicylic  acid  four  parts  in  ten  thousand  sufficed  to  prevent  putre¬ 
factive  decomposition,  twenty  of  phenol  were  needed,  fifteen  of 
pyrogallol,  three  hundred  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  five  hundred  of 
ethyl  alcohol;  the  other  rarer  chemical  substances  we  need  not 
refer  to,  as  they  would  be  unlikely  to  be  found  in  photographic 
laboratories. 


The  discussion  on  toning  at  the  recent  technical  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  brought  out  the  observation 
that  the  tone  of  prints  might  be  seriously  interfered  with  according 
to  the  mineral  matter  held  in  solution ;  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  also,  grave  consequences  wrere  shown  to  be 
brought  about  by  very  slight  differences  in  the  composition  of  water 
used  as  a  beverage.  Mr.  Allen  alluded  to  the  “  mysterious  fits  ”  that 
water  occasionally  took,  which  rendered  it  capable  of  acting  upon 
lead  at  one  time,  which  at  another  it  did  not.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Cocking  described  the  variations  in  the  water  supply  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood — one  week  artesian  well-water,  another  week  river  water. 
It  is  very  probable  that  obscure  and  unnoticed  differences  of  this 
kind  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  perplexing,  and  apparently 
capricious,  alterations  in  the  behaviour  of  dry  plates  and  chemicals  on 
different  occasions  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  :  in  the  early  days 
of  gelatine  work,  for  instance,  it  was  strongly  asserted  that  there 
was  a  conspicuous  advantage,  as  regards  freedom  from  frilling,  in 
using  tap  water  rather  than  distilled,  and  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  further  investigation. 


With  regard  to  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  pipes,  it  was  stated  by 
Professor  Frankland  that  two  essential  conditions  to  water  acting  on 
lead  were,  the  presence  of  dissolved  oxygen,  and  the  absence  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Snow  water  was  particularly  dangerous,  seeing  that  it 
contained  no  carbonic  acid  but  had  a  considerable  proportion  of  dis¬ 
solved  oxygen. 


A  most  perplexing  variety  of  opinions  is  exhibited  upon  the  wonderful 
“  new  star  in  Andromeda.”  One  observer,  Dr.  Copeland,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  star  is  not  a  new  one,  but  only  the  temporary  bright¬ 
ening  of  an  old  star.  Some  assert  that  the  star  is  not  in  the  nebula  at 
all,  but  in  front  of  it ;  others  that  it  is  behind  it ;  and  still  others  that 
it  forms  part  of  the  nebula.  Meanwhile  the  star  is  already  said  to  be 
lessening  in  brightness,  and  if  the  philosophers  are  not  careful  it  may 
vanish  before  they  have  a  good  account  of  it.  Dr.  Huggins  has 
examined  its  spectrum ;  but  to  solve  all  controversies,  photography 
will  as  usual  now,  no  doubt,  be  called  in,  and  a  photograph  of  the  star 
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and  of  its  spectrum,  successfully  executed,  would  carry  all  infor¬ 
mation,  and  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


A  whiter  to  the  the  English  Mechanic  gives  some  useful  practical 
hints  on  the  silvering  of  glass  to  form  mirrors.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Brashar  exclusively  uses  paraffine-coated  vessels  for  holding  the  solu¬ 
tions,  he  considering  them  superior  to  everything  else  for  the  purpose. 
Mr,  Brashar’s  silvering  process,  also,  he  considers  the  cheapest. 

- ^ - - 

ON  PRINTING  PAPER  NEGATIVES  AND  A  MODIFIED 
PRINTING  FRAME. 

A  general  return  to  paper  negatives  being  more  than  probable,  any 
contribution  calculated  to  remove  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  their  successful  handling  will  be  acceptable,  even  if  it  were 
only  of  a  suggestive  character. 

Films  and  paper  negatives  are  but  flimsy  things  in  comparison  with 
glass,  and  require  much  more  care  than  printers  have  been  accustomed 
to  give,  or  have  found  it  necessary  to  use,  when  filling  in  their  pressure 
frames  which  contain  them  from  the  fact  that  cockled  edges  and 
liability  to  crease  have  never  needed  consideration.  These  are  defects 
common  to  paper,  and  of  the  two  mentioned,  that  of  cockling  along 
the  edges  is  the  crowning  one.  There  is  nothing,  to  my  thinking,  in 
the  department  of  printing,  with  the  appliances  usually  found  for  the 
practice  of  that  branch  of  photography,  that  tries  the  patience  more 
than  filling  in  a  frame  with  two  sheets  which  cockle  towards  each 
other.  They  will  not  lie  flat  but  hook  round  or  fold  in  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  most  irritating  manner,  till  the  edges  of  neither  are  fit  to 
look  at.  Matters  are  improved  by  taking  each  piece  (negative  and 
paper),  when  thoroughly  dry,  and  trimming  off  their  extreme  edges 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

While  making  this  remark  I  would  like  to  add  another  which  is, 
that  the  carriers  for  film  negatives  and  the  sizes  of  the  prepared  paper 
should  be  arranged  to  admit  of  the  preservation  of  a  clear  margin  of  a 
quarter-of-an-inch  or  so  all  round  the  negative,  without  interfering 
with  the  well-known  shape  or  dimensions  we  are  accustomed  to.  By 
this  being  clean  there  will  be  no  heart  burnings  because  the  picture 
has  been  cut  away  or  otherwise  prevented  from  showing  in  the  print. 

Where  large  numbers  of  prints  are  required  from  a  negative  it  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  the  better  plan  to  take  and  mount  it  securely  upon 
glass,  but  for  those  from  which  the  proofs  will  be  few,  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  pressure  frame  I  intend  to  describe  will  have  the  same 
effect,  for  the  negative  once  adjusted  in  position  will  be  so  retained 
during  the  whole  period  it  is  in  use.  It  can  neither  cockle  nor  shift 
its  place,  but  remains  practically  as  rigid  as  the  glass  upon  which  it  is 
clamped. 

The  new  feature  of  the  pressure-frame  for  attaining  this  end,  con¬ 
sists  in  surrounding  its  pressure-board  with  a  frame  hinged  to  the 
frame  proper,  instead  of  employing  the  slips  or  ledges  of  wood  usually 
glued  or  screwed  to  the  frame  for  the  purpose  of  confining  it  (the 
pressure  board)  in  position.  Its  construction  is  thus : — The  two 
frames  are  made  of  equal  size,  the  outer  or  under  one  being  somewhat 
stouter,  if  anything,  and  rebated  round  the  inner  edge  of  its  sight, 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  plate  of  glass  lying  flush  with  the  wood, 
the  other  or  upper  frame  is  also  slightly  rebated  for  holding  in  position 
and  securing  a  strip  of  rubber  to  equalise  pressure.  These  two  frames 
are  then  strongly  hinged  together  on  one  side,  book  fashion,  and 
furnished  on  their  opposite  ones  either  with  hooks  and  eyes  or  thumb¬ 
screws,  and  the  top  of  the  upper  frame  fitted  with  the  usual  con¬ 
trivances  for  applying  pressure  to  the  hinged  back  which  is  cut  to  fit 
into  it. 

A  word  on  its  use.  When  a  paper  or  film  negative  has  to  he 
printed,  the  pressure-boards  are  removed,  and  the  two  frames  un¬ 
hooked  and  opened  out,  the  negative  is  then  adjusted  in  position  on 
the  glass  on  the  one  side,  the  other  is  then  closed  upon  it  and  securely 
hooked ;  the  operation,  as  I  have  remarked,  preventing  all  trouble  with 
the  negative  as  a  film,  because  its  edges  are  all  under  the  cushion  of 
rubber.  The  sensitised  paper  is  then  filled  in,  the  back  boards  in¬ 
serted,  and  pressure  applied  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  modification  can  be  applied  to  old  frames  at  but  slight  trouble 


and  cost,  and  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  usefulness  for 
glass  negatives.  It  will  be  advisable  when  applying  the  arrangement 
to  large  size  frames  to  affix  the  pressure  fittings  to  stout  pieces  upon 
the  frame  proper,  because  the  force  necessary  to  secure  contact  be¬ 
tween  film  and  paper  would  only  tend  to  separate  the  two  frames  if 
these  appliances  were  on  the  supplementary  one.  John  Harmer, 

• - ♦ - - — 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

The  subject  of  enlargement  is  one  of  constant  interest,  and  the  amateur 
photographer  is  continually  brought  back  to  it  by  the  effort  to  keep 
apparatus  and  baggage  to  a  portable  size,  and  reduce  expense  by 
working  on  a  moderate  scale  to  begin  with. 

In  order  to  enlarge  one’s  own  work  two  things  are  requisite,  first  an 
enlarging  camera,  and  secondly  exceedingly  sharp  negatives. 

My  enlarging  apparatus  at  first  was  the  dark  room  itself,  placing  the 
negative,  or  transparency,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  an  opening  in  the 
window,  with  ground  glass  between  it  and  the  sun,  and  mounting  the 
sensitive  surface  on  a  movable  easel.  This  is  very  simple,  where  the 
right  light  is  available,  but  is  out  of  the  question  in  very  many  cases. 

I  set  about  making  an  enlarging  camera  as  follows : — Having  esti¬ 
mated  the  outside  distance  between  negative  and  sensitive  surface,  I 
set  about  making  a  strong  bellows  in  the  following  manner : — I  aimed 
at  making  a  half-plate  picture  into  10  x  8,  considering  the  size  as  large 
enough  to  be  attractive  and  convenient,  seeing  that  a  sheet  of  paper 
will  give  four  prints  allowing  sufficient  margin,  and  also  feeling  sure 
that  an  amplification  of  less  than  two  diameters  would  be  no  strain 
whatever  on  a  sharp  gelatine  negative,  even  though  the  grain  should 
prove  coarse. 

Using  a  rapid  symmetrical  I  found  that  the  bellows  should  stretch 
to  nearly  three  feet  to  obtain  the  size  I  wanted,  I  therefore  made  my 
bellows  12  x  10.  I  made  a  mould  for  the  bellows  of  four  thin  planks 
planed  and  nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a  square  tube  12  x  10  out¬ 
side  measure  and  four  feet  long.  I  then  wrapped  this  round  with 
paper  to  prevent  the  bellows  from  adhering,  and  wrapped  round  it  a 
piece  of  strong  black  twilled  calico,  one  yard  wide  and  forty-eight 
inches  long ;  where  this  overlapped  I  pasted  it  together,  the  mould  had 
then  on  it  a  layer  of  black  calico  to  form  the  inside  of  the  bellows ; 
over  this  I  pasted  a  complete  layer  of  thin  orange  paper  to  make  it 
more  light-proof.  I  then  got  at  the  printers  ninety-six  strips  of  thin 
cardboard,  one  and  a-quarter  inches  wide  and  eleven  and  a-half  inches 
long.  I  cut  forty-eight  of  these  to  nine  and  a-half  inches  in  length, 
and  bevelled  off  the  ends  of  the  whole  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
I  then,  having  drawn  lines  one  and  a-quarter  inches  apart  all  round  the 
orange  paper  on  the  mould,  proceeded  to  paste  on  the  strips  of  card  to 
form  the  folds  of  the  bellows ;  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a 
small  bellows,  but  is  very  useful  in  a  large  one  as  it  prevents  the  sides 
from  falling  in  by  their  own  weight.  When  all  the  strips  were  in 
their  places  all  round  the  four  sides,  I  pasted  on  a  second  layer  of 
orange  tissue-paper,  and  pasted  on  over  all  a  cover  of  bookbinders’ 
cloth ;  the  whole  was  then  put  away  to  dry.  When  dry  the  corners 
were  folded  to  allow  the  bellows  to  close  up,  the  cardboard  strips 
greatly  simplifying  this  operation.  The  next  step  was  to  fit  it  up. 
Two  frames  were  made  of  pine  nearly  one  inch  thick,  12  x  10  exterior 
measure,  10  x  8  inside.  One  of  these  was  fitted  to  each  end  of  the 
bellows,  filling  inside  the  cloth,  and  at  each  end  three  strips  of  thin 
mahogany  were  placed  and  screwed  to  the  frames  so  that  the  bellows 
were  tightly  fastened  on.  The  fourth  side  had  at  each  end  a  piece  of 
wood  three  inches  wide  strongly  screwed  to  the  frame  to  form  the 
bottom  and  ensure  the  two  ends  standing  upright  on  the  base  board. 
Into  one  end  an  old-fashioned  wet -plate  pattern  dark  slide  was 
arranged  to  slide,  and  into  the  other,  a  piece  of  thin  mahogany  with 
an  aperture  x  4|  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  negative  or  transparency  to 
be  copied.  Buttons  were  fixed  outside  to  fasten  the  negative  securely 
against  the  outside  surface  of  the  wood  with  the  film  side  looking  in, 
and  outside  of  this  four  blocks  of  wood  to  hold  a  piece  of  ground-glass 
10  x  8  a  full  inch  away  from  the  negative.  The  ground-glass  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  sunlight  is  used,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  the  ground  surface 
be  out  of  focus — for  obvious  reasons. 

The  next  step  was  the  mounting  of  the  lens.  For  this  a  piece 
of  half  -  inch  board  was  cut  12  x  10  measurement,  and  the 
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four  edges  were  bevelled  off  very  thin,  a  bole  was  cut  m  tlie 
centre  for  the  lens,  and  it  is  obvious  that  on  putting  tins  into 
tbe  camera  it  would  stick  in  any  one  of  the  folds  of  the  bellows. 

It  is  essential  that  this  board  should  be  rigidly  fixed  and  perfectly 
vertical,  and  here  comes  tbe  only  apparently  novel  part  of  this  simple 

^1  fastened  to  the. base-board,  square  across,  a  piece  of  board  three 
inches  wide,  one  inch  'thick,  and  ten  inches  long  (the  bottom  of  the 
camera  being  one  of  the  narrow  sides).  To  each  end  I  hinged  very 
squarely  and  strongly  two  bits  of  board  three  inches  wide  and  thirteen 
inches  Ion".  On  the  upper  surface  of  each  a  groove  was  made,  and  on 
putt  in"  the  board  with  the  lens  inside  any  fold  of  the  bellows,  and 
bringing  up  these  two  hinged  pieces,  the  grooves  in  them  caught  the 
ouside  of  the  same  fold  firmly  and  held  the  lens-board  firmly  vertical 
by  laying  across  them  a  fourth  piece  with  a  screw  at  each  end  to  lock 
them  together.  The  lens  became  thus  the  fixed  centre  of  operations. 
It  only  remained  to  move  the  two  ends  to  or  from  the  lens  to  find  the 
negative  sharply  focussed  on  a  piece  of  loose  glass  covered  with  milk 
and  gelatine  in  the  dark  slide  itself  for  a  focussing  screen.  A  very 
few  minutes  brought  about  this  result,  and  I  proceeded  to  test  the 
apparatus.  Here  I  may  say,  that  so  long  as  the  operator  is  enlarging 
half  plates  to  10  x  8,  or  enlarging  any  one  size  negative  to  any 
other  definite  size,  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  apparatus  in  focus 
once  for  all,  as  after  the  focussing  is  accurately  performed  one  nega¬ 
tive  after  another  may  be  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  enlarging  repeated 
time  after  time  with  any  readjustment. 

My  first  experiment  was  one  that  has  been  barely  alluded  to  as  per¬ 
formed  by  some  London  amateur ;  but  it  was  one  I  was  very  desirous 
of  trying.  It  was  to  enlarge  direct  from  the  negative  on  to  Morgan’s 
new  rapid  printing  contact  paper.  I  accordingly  focussed  as  above 
described,  and  taking  the  dark  slide  into  the  dark  room,  I  cut  a  sheet 
of  the  above-mentioned  paper  into  four  pieces  8|  x 11, 1  laid  one  on  a 
piece  of  10  x  8  glass,  folded  the  edges  over  carefully,  taking  care  that 
the  sensitive  surface  was  outside,  put  it  into  the  daik  slide,  placed  it 
in  the  camera,  pointed  the  latter  directly  to  the  sun,  and  as  the  orb  of 
day  instantly  began  to  hide  himself  behind  clouds  (a  constant  practice 
of  his  since  I  began  photography)  I  concluded  to  give  a  full  half-hour 
exposure,  knowing  that  latitude  of  exposure  or  development  is  a  strong 
quality  of  this  “rapid”  paper,  I  gave  it  a  half  hour  of  sunlight  and 
shade,  and  developed  in  the  improved  manner  I  described  some 
months  since. 

The  result  was  a  very  satisfactory  print,  every  detail  in  the  original 
came  out,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  picture  was 
not  taken  direct.  The  exposure  might  have  been  longer  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but,  as  it  was,  the  developed  picture  was  an  olive  brown, 
and  after  “  fixation  ”  in  hypo  it  was  immersed  in  the  toning  solution  ; 
hypo,  six  ounces;  water,  six  ounces;  gold,  two  grains;  and  it  toned 
all  right. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  enlargement  by  artificial  light.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useless  until  the  “rapid”  paper  is  more  truly  rapid— but, 
of  course,  with  plates  instead  of  paper  the  exposure  is  reduced  to 
seconds  instead  of  minutes. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  diffusion  of  focus  in  order  to  obtain 
pictorial  effect.  I  believe  in  this  fully  for  photographs  that  are  not 
to  be  enlarged,  but  where  enlargement  comes  in  it  is  necessary  to  aim 
at  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness.  In  enlarging  one  can  always  lose 
as  much  definition  as  may  be  desired,  but  no  effort  wall  produce  it  if 
absent  in  the  original. 

In  conclusion,  if  a  drawing  or  any  explanation  be  desirable  I  shall 
be  happy  to  furnish  either  or  both.  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  CONTACT  PRINTING. 

As  I  have  received  several  inquiries  for  further  details  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsion,  &c.,  the  formula  for  which  was  published  in 
your  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  on  the  10th  ult.,  and  as  the  time  of  the  year  is 
coming  for  lantern-slide  making,  I  propose  to  give  full  working  details 
for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  slides,  because,  while  I  believe 
it  is  capable  of  producing  slides  equal  in  quality  to  any  other  mode  of 
preparation  that  an  amateur,  or  one  who  does  not  make  a  speciality  of 


such  work,  can  produce,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple  that  any 
ordinary  amateur  can  obtain  satisfactory  results.  _  i 

In  the  first  place  no  dark  room  is  required,  as  the  emulsion  can  be 
prepared  by  gaslight,  and  no  more  care  is  required  than  in  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  albumenised  paper.  No  washing  of  the 
emulsion  is  necessary,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  brilliancy  of.  the  slide  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  disadvantage.  One  can  see  how  the  printing  of  the 
slide  is  going  on  as  well  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  albumenised  paper  gj 
print ;  and  the  latter  is  the  greatest  gain  of  all,  because  we  do  away 
with  the  uncertainties  of  the  blind  processes,  i.e.  any  process  in  which 
light  forms  an  invisible  image  requiring  development. 

nThe  albumen  and  wet-plate  processes  are  capable  of  producing 
exquisite  results,  but  there  is  the  bath,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
nitrate  of  silver  stains  on  the  hands.  It  is  amusing  how  particular 
we  are  on  this  point  now,  and  how  we  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  our 
old  friend  “  the  bath.” 

The  bromide  and  chloride  dry-plates  do  away  with  this  nuisance, 
but  we  have  greater  difficulty  of  keeping  clear  glass  in  the  high 
lights,  and  for  amateurs  and  those  who  but  seldom  do  this  class  of 
work,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  length  of  exposure  re¬ 
quired  by  each  negative,  and  with  the  chloride  plates  this  is  a  verjp 
important  point  on  account  of  the  resulting  colour. 

The  carbon  process  gives  good  results,  but  we  have  still  the  in\  isible 
image,  besides  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  drying  of  the  tissue  and 
the  waste  through  it  not  keeping  in  a  good  condition  when  sensitised. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  new 
printing  process  that  was  to  cause  a  thorough  revolution  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  banish  albumenised  paper  to  the  place  where  the  vet- 
plate  had  gone  before.  Albumenised  paper  still  holds  its  own  because 
photographers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  blind  printing  process 
which  made  each  individual  print  as  much  an  uncertainty  as  to  ex¬ 
posure  and  development  as  a  negative. 

About  this  time  several  of  the  members  of  the  London  and  1  ro- 
vincial  Association  were  engaged  in  experiments  to  see  if  a  printing 
process  with  gelatine  could  not  be  discovered  for  printing  right  out, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  difficulties  connected  with  an  invisible 
image  requiring  development. 

Messrs.  Ashman  and  Barker  proposed  using  citrates  and  tartrates 
in  addition  to  the  chloride.  For  paper  and  opals  these  were  very 
satisfactory,  but  when  I  tried  them  for  lantern  slides  I  could  not  get 
on  so  well,  because  I  could  only  obtain  cold,  blue-black,  or  purple 
tones.  "W hat  I  wanted  to  obtain  was  warm  black  or  sepia  tones. 

To  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  is  due  the  credit  of  proposing  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one-third  acetate  to  a  third  each  of  the  citrate  and  chloride 
salts.  From  some  experiments  he  exhibited,  I  at  once  thought  he 
had  found  a  process  suitable  for  the  production  of  lantern  slides. 
After  a  few  experiments,  I  decided  to  do  away  with  the  citrate 
because  of  the  cold  tones  it  gave,  and  because  I  could  not  obtain  the 
same  brilliancy  and  range  of  tones  as  when  I  used  acetate  and  chloride 
of  silver  only. 

I  am  speaking  now  only  about  glass  transparencies,  such  as  lantern 
slides.  For  opals  or  on  paper  I  do  not  think  the  acetate  alone  is  so 
suitable  as  with  tbe  addition  of  citrate  or  tartrate,  because  from  a 
negative  that  will  give  a  good  albumenised  paper  print,  with  an 
acetate  and  chloride  emulsion,  the  shadows  are  too  heavy  when  seen 
bv  reflected  light,  such  as  from  an  opal  or  paper  surface.  But  these 
heavy  dense  shadows,  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  when  examined  by 
transmitted  light,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  long  range  of  dark  tones. 
Of  course,  what  we  require  is  the  greatest  number  of  tints  from  light 
to  dark,  and  what  has  struck  me  most  about  this  process  is  the 
number  of  delicate  tones  that  could  be  obtained  from  a  negative,  but 
which  are  lost,  or  at  least  far  less  perfectly  defined,  in  an  albumenised 

^  So  far  I  have  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  by  obtaining 
a  fine  sepia  tone  with  the  following  formula.  There  is  hardly 
anything,  perhaps,  in  which  the  taste  of  different  persons  vary  so 
much  asC  in  the  tone  of  a  lantern  slide.  For  myself,  I  much  prefer  a 
warm  sepia  tone  to  the  cold  black  or  purple  tones.  But  almost  any 
colour  can  be  got  from  red  through  the  brown  shades  to  purple.  The 
sodium  chloride  converts  about  eleven  and  a  half  of  the  twenty-eight 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  into  silver  chloride.  I  find  by  using  a  larger 
proportion  of  chloride  there  is  far  less  brilliancy,  and  I  did  not  want 
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to  use  a  larger  amount  of  acetate  than  possible  on  account  of  it  being 
a  more  unstable  salt,  and  a  large  proportion  might  affect  the  keeping 
qualities. 

I  have  not  yet  experimented  in  the  direction  of  having  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  in  the  film.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  might  increase 
the  speed  of  printing  by  so  doing,  and  by  adding  a  little  citric  acid 
make  the  plates  keep  well,  tjie  same  as  with  albumenised  paper.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  have  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
films,  which  probably  acts  the  same  as  the  free  silver,  because  it  was 
formerly  used  with  silver  nitrate  to  sensitise  albumenised  paper. 

To  prepare  the  emulsion  put  in  a  small  jam-pot, 

Gelatine  .  40  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda  . . . . .  8  grains. 

Water . .  2  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  swell,  and  is  then  dissolved  by  standing 
the  jam-pot  in  hot  water. 

In  a  test  tube  or  small  bottle  is  dissolved 

Silver  nitrate  . . . . .  28  grains  in 

Distilled  water . .  1  ounce. 

This  is  stood  in  the  same  hot  water,  so  as  to  be  about  the  yame 
temperature. 

When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  poured  into  the  jam-pot  in  a  gentle  stream,  quickly  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod  all  the  time. 

Into  another  test  tube  put 


Chloride  of  sodium . .  4  grains. 

Acetate  of  sodium  . . . .  6  grains. 

Water  . . . .  1  ounce. 


When  dissolved,  this  is  added  to  the  above,  the  stirring  being 

continued. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  water  is  to  be  meanwhile  poured  on  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  gelatine.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  surplus  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  gelatine  added  to  the  emul¬ 
sion  ;  the  contents  of  the  jam-pot  is  to  be  kept  at  about  100°  Fahr., 
until  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  It  is  then  put  aside  in 
the  dark  for  twenty-four  hours  to  set. 

The  details  of  filtering,  coating  the  plates,  printing,  and  toning,  I 
will  go  into  next  week,  and  will  now  only  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
about  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  I  generally  use  a  Swiss 
gelatine,  but  Henrick’s,  or  any  good  gelatine,  will  do  as  well ;  indeed, 
this  process  does  capitally  for  using  up  samples  of  gelatine  which  are 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  dry-plate  work.  As  to  the  light,  I 
prepare  the  emulsion,  and  coat  the  plates  by  the  light  of  a  small 

[paraffine  lamp  in  perfect  safety. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  that  I  have  given  some  unneces¬ 
sary  details  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  but  there  are 
probably  a  large  number  who  have  never  prepared  an  emulsion,  and 
it  is  for  their  assistance  I  have  written  so  fully. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 


- - — ^ - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

A  Cruise  to  Norway. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  yachting  tour  in  Norway,  I  venture  to 
put  before  your  readers  a  short  account  of  my  experiences  there  with 
the  camera.  We  started  from  Liverpool,  a  party  of  fourteen,  on  the 
steam  yacht  Argo ,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  something  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Fiords  of  Norway.  Our  first  run  was  to 
Staff  a,  during  which  time  the  good  and  bad  sailors  were  easily  sorted. 
Unfortunately  there  was  the  usual  mist  so  prevalent  on  the  west  coast, 
but  as  we  reached  Staffa  the  sun  came  out,  though  late  in  the  evening. 
As  we  were  to  see  Fingal’s  Cave  at  once,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  the  camera  out,  and  though  the  old  cave  was  in  deep  shade,  I 
tried  a  shot  at  the  interior,  and  have  got  a  rare  good  negative.  I  ex¬ 
amined  several  photographer’s  collections  of  views,  but  could  not  find 
that  any  one  had  taken  the  very  interior  of  the  cave,  which  makes  me 
think  the  subject  is  not  an  easy  one.  After  a  walk  on  the  islands,  wo 
crossed  to  Iona,  where  we  anchored,  and  on  the  following  day  spent  a 
good  time  among  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral.  Here  the  first  of  my 
troubles  began,  for  I  found  I  had  left  the  top  of  my  camera-stand 


behind  on  the  yacht.  Our  host,  however,  insisted  on  sending  back  for 
it,  and  I  was  spared  the  inconvenience  of  photographing  off  the 
ground. 

Our  next  destination  was  Lerwick,  and  the  sea  off  Sumburgh  Head 
tried  us  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  decided  to  postpone  dinner  till 
we  arrived ;  consequently  we  did  not  dine  till  midnight.  I  cannot  say 
this  is  a  good  time  for  dinner,  as  sleep  is  only  obtainable  after  a  good 
hour’s  smoke.  Here  I  found  plenty  of  opportunities  for  instantaneous 
shots  at  fishing  smacks  which  came  past  us  into  the  harbour  at  a  great 
pace.  I  tried  in  vain  to  focus  one  properly,  as  it  was  gone  long  before 
I  could  shoot  it ;  but  I  eventually  got  a  satisfactory  picture  with  a 
little  perseverance. 

From  Lerwick  we  steamed  to  Bergen,  and  found  the  Fiords  more 
to  our  liking  than  the  open  sea.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  barren  the 
land  is  near  the  sea,  and  wherever  there  is  a  patch  of  soil  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  small  wooden  house  with  a  bright  red  roof.  This  style  of 
scenery  was  attractive  to  our  sketchers  on  board,  as  there  was  so  much 
colour  about  the  views. 

We  found  a  good  deal  to  do  at  Bergen  first  in  the  way  of  purchases, 
old  silver  being  all  the  rage ;  where  the  vast  quantities  of  this  article 
come  from  so  unceasingly  is  a  little  difficult  to  imagine,  unless  manu¬ 
factured  as  required.  The  carved  wood  to  be  got  here  attracted  many, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  fine.  The  town  is  closely  surrounded  with 
hills  on  the  land  side,  and  is  so  celebrated  for  its  rainy  climate  that  it 
is  said  that  a  Dutch  captain,  who  was  being  piloted  up  the  Fiord, 
seeing  that  he  was  coming  to  a  town  where  the  sun  was  shining,  swore 
the  pilot  had  brought  him  to  the  wrong  place,  and  insisted  in  being 
taken  to  a  town  where  it  was  raining.  The  sun  kindly  favoured  us, 
and  a  good  panoramic  view  of  the  place  was  obtained  from  the  hill¬ 
side.  We  drove  to  see  a  curious  church,  built  by  a  gentleman  there 
to  represent  a  Chinese  Joss  House.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  the 
inside  being  very  dark  and  full  of  wooden  pillars.  The  attendant  told 
some  stories  about  the  paintings,  but  I  missed  them,  being  busy  out¬ 
side.  I  secured  a  capital  view  of  the  landscape  from  this  spot,  which 
was  perfectly  lovely.  We  were  somewhat  startled  at  lunch  on  the 
yacht  by  the  sound  of  cannons  being  fired  close  to  us,  and  we  found  a 
French  gunboat  had  just  arrived,  and  was  saluting  the  Norwegian 
flag.  Then  I  wished  i  possessed  one  of  those  perfected  cameras  and 
stands,  which  are  ever  being  described  in  these  pages,  to  be  set  up  in 
a  few  seconds,  for  by  the  time  I  was  ready  the  gunboat  had  done 
firing. 

From  Bergen  we  cruised  about  the  Fiords,  going  first  to  Odde  — 
a  lovely  spot  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  narrow  Fiord,  with  precipitous 
mountains  on  either  side,  rising  nearly  5000  feet,  covered  with  a  snow 
field  and  glaciers  of  varying  sizes.  I  exposed  a  great  number  of 
plates  here,  as  I  felt  sure  we  should  see  nothing  better..  Our  chief 
expedition  here  was  to  the  Folge  Fond  Glacier,  which  is  easily  got 
at,  and  I  was  well  repaid  for  a  climb  and  many  tumbles  on  the 
glacier.  It  was  raining  and  blowing  hard  all  the  time,  and  I  was 
forced  to  use  my  shutter  many  times  instead  of  a  cap  exposure  ;  but 
in  spite  of  rain  and  clouds  my  instantaneous  views  are  fully  exposed. 
The  old  glacier  gave  some  fine  rumbles  while  we  were  there,  and  v  e 
hoped  to  be  lucky  enough  to  see  the  ice-cave  at  the  end  fall  in,  but 
were  disappointed.  The  blue  colour  of  the  ice  in  the  cave  vas  to 
grand  that  I  almost  regretted  I  was  not  an  artist.  At  night  we  sent 
up  some  signal  of  distress  rockets,  and  when  they  exploded  high  up 
in  the  air  the  echo  grew  like  thunder  for  a  long  time.  Here  we  fe 
in  with  a  party  of  three  gentlemen  doing  the  Fiords  in  an  open  >oat , 
one  of  these  was  a  photographer,  and  was  in  great  trouble,  as  t  ey 
had  been  shipwrecked  at  Bergen  and  all  his  plates. had  been  4101  t  . 
On  comparing  notes  I  found  I  could  not  assist  him,  as  he  -vs  ante 
whole  plates  and  I  was  using  halves.  We  arranged  to  tow  them  01 
a  few  days,  and  so  started  for  Vik,  where  Norway’s  great  waterfall, 

the  Voring-fos,  had  to  be  seen.  , 

It  was  a  rough  walk  there  along  hillsides,  every  turn  seeming  o 
the  last  until  we  got  to  a  valley  shut  in  all  round.  But  no  !  we  were 
not  there  yet,  we  had  to  pass  through  a  crack  in  the  hi!  s  qui.e  in 
visible  at  first,  and  on  for  a  good  way  again.  At  last,  ho\*  ever ,  v>  e 
were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  the  fall,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  which  is  hidden  by  the  precipitous  rocks  until  one  is 
quite  close  to  it.  I  exposed  three  plates  at  it,  and  it  was  just  at  v  e 
I  did,  for  the  first  I  spoilt  ill  developing  on  the  ship  by  making  a  large 
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hole  in  the  film  in  the  darkness  of  my  room ;  the  second  was  under¬ 
exposed,  but  the  third  was  capital.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  an¬ 
other  accident  I  had  at  Odde,  where  I  took  two  views  of  the  yacht. 
As  I  felt  certain  of  the  exposure  I  did  not  develope  these  plates  till  I 
got  home,  when,  to  my  great  dismay,  I  found  both  pictures  on  the  same 
plate.  A  terrible  disaster,  as  I  have  no  other  photograph  of  the  yacht, 
and  everybody  wants  one.  How  I  did  this  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain. 

Leaving  Vik  with  our  friends  in  their  open  boat  in  tow,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  steam  up  several  small  fiords  which  appeared  good  subjects 
for  sketches  and  camera  work,  and  anchored  in  the  evening  at  Nor- 
heim-sund,  and  as  there  was  still  enough  daylight,  I  was  soon  at  work 
ashore.  While  engaged  on  a  view  of  the  town  and  bay,  I  perceived 
a  man  of  the  same  craft  as  myself  at  work  on  the  natives.  I  at  once 
paid  him  a  visit  and  found  he  was  a  travelling  photographer.  He 
had  a  background  fixed  up  against  the  side  of  a  house,  and  there  were 
several  sitters  about  in  full  native  costume.  After  a  little  conversation  I 
arranged  to  photograph  two  natives  who  he  told  me  were  waitresses 
at  the  Hotel — both  were  handsome  girls.  When  I  had  got  everything 
set  up,  a  hand-cart  passed  by,  necessitating  my  moving  my  camera- 
bag,  and  in  doing  so  my  foot  caught  in  the  camera  stand  and  over 
went  everything  on  to  the  flagstones.  I  thought  more  than  I  spoke 
for  some  time,  and  when  I  ventured  to  look  at  the  apparatus,  it  was 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  found  neither  ground  glass  nor  lens 
broken.  I  eventually  photographed  the  girls,  but  the  plate  was  a 
little  under-exposed  as  it  was  nearly  eightp.m. ;  it  was  however  worth 
having  for  the  costume  alone.  Here  we  left  our  friends  in  their  open 
boat  and  proceeded  to  Bergen  to  get  letters,  &c. 

From  Bergen  we  went  to  Trondhiem,  and  again  examined  the 
fiords.  The  Geiranger  Fiord  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  its  cliffs 
in  places  almost  hanging  over  our  masts.  The  steam  whistle  was  in 
constant  use  for  an  echo,  and  the  camera  brought  the  image  of  more 
than  one  of  these  cliffs  down  to  the  level  of  the  deck.  In  one  place 
there  is  a  rock  jutting  out  from  a  precipice  which  exactly  resembles  a 
pulpit,  and  from  one  point  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance  of  a  reverend 
blessing  his  congregation.  I  got  a  good  plate  of  this,  but  it  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  waterfall  at  Vik,  by  having  the  film  torn. 

At  Trondhiem  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  Cathedral,  but  was  at 
once  ordered  to  stop,  and,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  explanation,  I  had 
to  clear  out,  and  was  reduced  to  a  long-focus  shot,  which  was  no  good, 
as  the  light  was  bad.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done  there,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  back  to  Bergen,  via  Christiansund,  a  lovely 
little  town  which  looked  tempting  to  stop  at,  but  we  had  to  push 
homewards.  Nothing  of  importance  happened  till  we  got  to  Inverness 
and  entered  the  Caledonian  Canal.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  locks,  as  we  were  only  just  small  enough  to  go  through, 
and  when  wre  got  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  canal  we  had  to  stop,  for 
we  could  not  turn  the  corners  with  the  gale  of  wind  that  was  blowing. 
Here  we  spent  a  Sunday,  and  I  don’t  care  about  spending  another 
there.  I  tried  to  fish  in  the  canal,  but  caught  nothing. 

Once  through  the  canal  we  went  for  Oban,  where  we  arrived  un¬ 
expectedly  to  me,  and  in  my  hurry  to  change  my  plates  I  let  candle¬ 
light  stream  into  a  box  of  exposed  plates.  These  I  nearly  threw  over¬ 
board  at  once,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  brought  them  home,  and  to 
my  delight  they  have  all  developed  capitally,  only  one  shows  signs  of 
the  candle-light.  From  here  we  ran  back  to  Liverpool.  We  had  a 
very^  rough  passage,  but  were  all  sorry  to  set  foot  permanently  on 
terra  firma  after  our  successful  cruise. 

The  plates  I  used  were  Edwards’  XL.,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  taken  in  and  out  of  their  boxes  for  changing  purposes  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  pleasure  of  photography.  In  conclusion,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  I  can  strongly  recommend  Norway  for  a  few  weeks 
with  the  camera.  John  S.  Gladstone. 

— . •  ■ 

ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  CARBON  DISULPHIDE  IN 
BENZOLS  AND  CRUDE  NAPHTHAS. 

|  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.'] 

The  presence  of  carbon  disulphide  in  benzol  is  of  serious  importance 
both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  manufacturer — to  the  former  as 
being  hurtful  in  some  processes  to  which  a  benzol  is  to  be  applied,  and 
to  the  latter  as  representing  an  article,  unless  special  care  is  taken  in 
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making  the  test,  to  appear  richer  in  real  benzene  than  is  actually  the 
case.  Some  little  time  ago  we  were  requested  to  examine  a  number  of 
samples  of  crude  benzol  for  carbon  disulphide,  and  though  we  were 
then  adopting  the  well-known  method  of  Mr.  B.  Nickels,  it  seemed  to 
us  desirable  to  have  an  alternative  one  Some  of  the  work  done  in 
this  direction  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  Though  several 
plans  were  tried  of  so  treating  mixtures  of  pure  carbon  disulphide  and 
benzene  as  to  get  the  sulphur  in  a  form  suitable  for  weighing,  it  was 
not  until  considerable  time  had  been  expended,  perhaps  not  altogether 
wasted,  that  we  decided  on  a  process  which  has  given  satisfaction. 
Before  describing  the  method  we  will  refer  to  an  observation  made 
first,  we  believe,  by  M.  Gelis  ( Monitear  Scienti/Ujue,  1801,  also  Brochure 
Soumise  au  jury  international  de  1862),  viz.,  that  carbon  disulphide 
when  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia,  yields  ammonium  thiocyanate. 
We  mention  this  reaction  as  we  hoped  to  found  a  quantitative  method 
for  the  estimation  of  carbon  disulphide  upon  it.  Millon  considers  the 
reaction  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  ammonium  thiocarbonate  and 
thiocarbamate,  which,  "when  their  solution  is  boiled,  yield  ammonium 
thiocyanate  with  elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thus : — 

CS  j  g^jj4=NII4  CSN  +  2H,S 
CS  j  !hH4=NH4  cns  +  II2S 

Reduced  to  a  simple  expression,  this  reaction  may  be  represented 
thus 4(NII4HO)  +  CS, = NII4CNS  +  (NH4)2S+4H20 

(Emerson  Reynolds,  British  Journal  or  Photography,  186.3). 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  Gelis  proposed  to  use 
this  reaction  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  Though  his  scheme  was  ingeniously  based  on  several 
distinct  reactions  not  requiring  high  temperature  or  costly  apparatus, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  supplant  the  time-honoured, 
but  very  wasteful,  prussiate  process.  Nevertheless,  he  has  indicated  a 
plan  of  approximately  linking  carbon  to  nitrogen  by  the  interaction  of 
two  such  easily-obtainable  bodies  as  gas  liquor  and  carbon  disulphide. 
The  reason  the  Gelis  process  proved  unprofitable  was  owing,  we  are 
informed,  to  the  very  serious  loss  of  ammonia  it  entailed.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  only  loss  sus¬ 
tained,  for  forty-eight  experiments,  carefully  conducted  by  ourselves, 
failed  to  give  us  more  than  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  carbon 
disulphide  converted  into  ammonium  thiocyanate.  In  one  or  two 
instances  wre  did  indeed  obtain  ninety  per  cent,  of  decomposition,  but 
on  a  repetition  by  precisely  the  same  method  we  at  times  only  got 
perhaps  sixty  per  cent.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  incomplete  reaction 
we  are  not  able  to  say,  still  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
learn  that  Schultze  ( Journal  fur  prakt.  Chem.  27, 578)  obtained  from  350 
grammes  of  carbon  disulphide  when  digested  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
280  grammes  of  dry  ammonium  thioc}ranate,  or  eighty  per  cent,  of 
decomposition.  Our  experiments  were  conducted  in  sealed  tubes,  with 
varying  amounts  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  &c.,  and  the  heating  earned 
to  different  temperatures  for  different  lengths  of  time.  The  ammonium 
thiocyanate  so  produced  was  estimated  as  cuprous  salt. 

It  will  probably  be  some  time  ere  the  reaction  between  carbon 
disulphide  and  ammonia  will  cease  altogether  to  allure  manufacturers. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  we  may  remark  that  a  patent  has  recently 
been  secured  which  provides  for  the  simultaneous  production  of 
ammonium  thiocyanate  and  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  by  means 
of  the  ammonium  sulphide  formed.  We  understand  that  two  or 
more  vessels  are  employed,  and  so  arranged  that  the  ammonium  sul¬ 
phide  can  be  driven  from  the  first  into  a  second  containing  nitro¬ 
benzene,  which  becomes  reduced  with  separation  of  sulphur  according 
to  Zinin’s  well-known  reaction.  So  much,  then,  for  the  thiocyanate 
process,  and  our  failure  to  found  upon  it  a  reliable  method  for  the 
estimation  of  carbon  disulphide  in  benzols.  We  shall  now  describe 
one,  in  part  suggested  by  the  previous  experiments,  and  which  has 
given  good  results  when  tried  on  benzols  containing  known  amounts 
of  carbon  disulphide.  We  may  remark  here  that  special  means  were 
adopted,  and  care  taken  to  free  all  the  reagents  used  from  sulphur 
compounds  both  free  and  fixed.  The  process  shortly  consists  in  heating 
the  benzol  to  be  tested  with  ammonia  and  a  metallic  oxide  in  a  sealed 
tube.  By  this  means  the  sulphur  of  the  ammonium  sulphide  formed 
is  fixed  as  a  metallic  sulphide,  and  ultimately  oxidised  along  with  that 
of  the  thiocyanate,  and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate.  The  apparatus 
and  chemicals  required  are :  Pieces  of  combustion  tube  about  twelve 
inches  or  thirteen  inches  long,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the 
other  extremity  so  as  to  form  a  funnel ;  an  accurately  graduated  pipette 
divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre ;  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
containing  240  grammes  Fe2Cl6  in  1000  c.c. ;  and  strong  ammonia. 

The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Into  a  tube  is  placed  2  c.c. 
of  the  benzol  to  be  tested,  next  5  c.c.  of  he  ferric  chloride  solution,  and 
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finally  10  c.c.  of  ammonia.  The  tube  is  now  carefully  sealed  and  well 
shaken.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  immersed  in  boiling  water 
for  an  hour  or  so.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  tube  is  taken 
out,  allowed  to  cool,  and  opened.  The  contents  are  transferred  to  a 
flask  holding-  about  sixteen  ounces,  and  evaporated  just  to  dryness. 
This  may  be  done  over  a  Bunsen  flame  with  careful  management. 
20  c.c.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  are  now  added  all  at  once  to  the  residue  in 
the  flask,  and  the  whole  i*s  boiled  nearly  to  dryness.  As  a  rule,  the 
sulphur  will  be  found  to  have  been  completely  oxidised.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  however,  a  little  more  nitric  acid  will  generally  effect 
it.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  finally  added,  and  some  water,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  filtered.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  then  determined  as 
barium  sulphate  in  the  usual  manner.  We  should  mention  that,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  whole  of  the  ferrous  sulphide,  & c.,  out  of 
the  tube  with  water  alone,  this  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  to  which  is  added  a  few  crystals  of  potassium 
chlorate. 

We  now  come  to  the  application  of  this  process  to  commercial 
benzols.  It  was,  however,  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain  with  what 
degree  of  accuracy  carbon  disulphide  could  be  estimated  when  mixed 
with  benzene  in  known  proportion.  For  this  purpose  the  carbon 
disulphide  was  weighed  out  in  a  stout  glass  bulb,  which  was  placed  in 
a  tube  with  a  small  piece  of  glass  rod.  2  c.c.  of  pure  benzene  were 
next  added,  along  with  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  the  tube 
sealed.  By  careful  shaking,  the  carbon  disulphide  was  liberated  from 
the  bulb,  and  after  digestion  and  oxidation  was  estimated  in  the 
manner  just  described.  The  weight  of  carbon  disulphide  taken  in 
these  test  experiments  has  been  calculated  into  volume,  and  the 
following  numbers  express  the  percentage  by  volume  of  carbon 
disulphide  found  in  the  mixtures  so  made  up: — 


sodium  carbonate.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  substitute  a 
hydrated  oxide,  such  as  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  zinc,  for  the  ferric 
chloride  solution,  on  account  of  the  spurting  produced  by  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  from  the  ammonium  chloride  formed  from  the  ferric 
chloride.  In  one  set  of  entirely  different  experiments,  when  using 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  to  retain  the  sulphur,  it  suggested  itself  to  us 
that  we  could,  perhaps,  take  advantage  of  the  gradations  of  shade 
observable  in  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  so  work  out  a  colorimetric 
process  for  estimating  the  sulphur  compounds  in  crude  benzols.  When 
opportunity  offers  we  intend  experimenting  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  anticipate  an  objection  which  may  be 
raised  to  the  method  we  have  set  forth  :  namely,  that  it  may  return 
any  other  sulphur  compounds  present  in  a  benzol,  as  carbon  disul¬ 
phide.  To  this  we  would  reply  that  these  bodies  are  probably  only 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  and  are,  moreover,  impurities  in  the 
benzol.  We  do  not  claim  for  our  process  that  it  discriminates 
between  these  different  sulphuretted  bodies,  but  trust  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  simply  as  a  convenient  commercial  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  sulphur  compounds  generally  in  benzols  and 
naphthas.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  carbon  bisulphide  as  well  as 
of  methyl  and  ethyl  sulphides  in  benzene  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Vincent  and  Delachanal  in  the  Comptes  Bendus.  Lunge  ( Distillation 
of  Coal  Tar )  states  that  six  per  cent,  of  CS2  has  been  found  in  the 
first  runnings  of  crude  benzene  distillate. 

Philip  Holland  and  Haucouht  Phillips. 
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THE  PHOTOCRAYON  AS  A  MEANS  OF  REVIVIFYING 
BUSINESS. 


1 . 

Test  Mixture  made  up 
contained  by  Volume. 

7-CS2 

.  1-65  . 

Found. 

°/0cs, 

.  1-63“ 

9 

.  2-81  . 

.  2-71 

3 . 

.  3-3  . 

.  3-24 

4 . 

.  4-5  . 

.  4-26 

5.  . 

.  4-83  . 

.  4-77 

6 . 

. .  504  . 

.  4-90 

7 . 

. .  5-0  . 

4-78 

8 . 

.  5-0  . 

.  5-03 

9 . 

.  5-0  . 

.  5-33 

These  numbers  being  deemed  satisfactory,  we  next  turned  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon  disulphide  in  our  commercial 
samples,  and  we  may.  remark  in  passing  that  2  c.c.  or  3  c.c.  are  amply 
sufficient  for  each  estimation. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numbers  obtained : — 

Ordinary  Lancashire  Tar  Benzols. 


50  per  cent, 
90  per  cent. 
Toluol  . . . . 

0)  . 

(6)  . 

0)  . 

(d)  ..... 

00  . 

(/)  . 


7o  os  7. 

(a)  1-165  ....  ( b )  0-825 
(a)  1-625  ....  (6)  1-975 
(a)  0-164  ....  (b)  0-170 

Carbonising  Benzols.* 


% 

(c)  0-894 
(c)  1-930 


0-178 

0-131 

0-174 

2-450 

0-134 

0-246 


Ordinary  Crude  Napthas.  %  C3„ 

(a)  . . .  0-143“ 

(< b )  .  0-207 

Specially  Purified  Benzols.  %  OS2 

50  per  cent .  0-192 

90  per  cent . !  ....  0"204 


The  following  were  “  pure  benzols  ”  procured  from  various  dealers 
in  chemicals  and  chemical  apparatus : —  °i  0g2 

(«)  . :  .  0-716 

(b)  .  0-5ol 

(c)  .  0722 

(d)  .  0-684 


Other  plans  of  oxidising  the  ferrous  sulphide  may,  of  course,  be 
adopted,  such  as  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate  with  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acids.  Or  the  contents  of  the  tube  may  be  transferred  to  a 
platinum  dish,  dried  down,  and  fused  with  potassium  nitrate  and 

*  Benzols  obtained  by  washing  coal-gas  with  hydro-carbons  and  subsequently 
distilling  the  latter  with  steam. — P.  H. 


[A  Lecturette  before  the  Convention  of  the  Photographic  Association  of  Canada.] 
When  sitting  thinking  of  a  suitable  subject  on  which  to  write  a 
lecturette  for  the  Convention  of  the  Photographic  Association  of 
Canada  my  eyes  were  resting  upon  a  beautiful  enlargement  of  a 
portrait  which  I  have  framed  in  my  room.  Its  appearance  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  very  finely  finished  crayou,  its  margin  (it  is  a 
vignette)  being  finished  in  the  free,  sketchy  style  peculiar  to  crayon 
portraiture  executed  by  a  master.  It  is  quite  suited  for  being  allotted 
a  place  on  parlour  vralls  of  the  most  critical  connoisseur.  This  picture, 
I  concluded,  would  make  a  good  practical  subject  on  which  to  engage 
the  time  of  the  members  for  a  few  minutes,  because,  first,  of  its  qualify 
and  inherent  attractiveness — it  rivals  the  finest  work  executed  in 
crayon ;  secondly,  because  of  the  great  ease  and  low  price  at  which  it 
can  be  produced ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  consequence  of  these,  because  of  a 
stimulus  that  may  be  imparted  to  a  flagging  trade  by  the  introduction 
and  vigorous  pushing  of  these  pseudo-crayon  enlargements,  Why  I 
am  encouraged  in  selecting  this  topic  is  the  fact  that  1  sometime  ago 
tendered  to  a  photographic  friend,  who  was  in  low  water,  very  much 
the  same  advice  as  I  am  now  to  offer  you,  the  result  being  of  the 
happiest  nature.  He  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  good  business,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  profit  is  high,  and  he  blesses  the  day  when  I  urged 
him  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  photograph  a  la  crayon. 

The  style  of  portrait  which  I  now  advocate  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Oliver  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  England.  It  created  quite  a 
sensation  and  proved  the  means  by  which  large  sums  were  made  by 
those  who  were  permitted  to  practice  it — for  its  use  was  hampered  by 
several  restrictions  by  which  it  was  confined  to  a  few.  But  it  had  a 
fault,  a  most  serious  one,  and  one  by  which  it  was  killed  very  soon 
after  its  first  advent,  the  pictures  faded  not  only  rapidly  but  very 
badly.  Hence,  the  process  fell  into  disuse. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  cause  of  the  fading  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  any  good  quality,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  photocrayon  may  fittingly  take  its  place  among  the 
everyday  routine  work  of  the  gallery. 

There  is  in  the  photocrayon  an  optical  effect  involved  which  imparts 
a  brightness  and  beauty  that  is  quite  unattainable  in  a  collodion 
transfer,  which  latter,  simple  though  it  be  in  production,  is  still  less  so 
than  the  crayon,  which  is  merely  a  collodion  transparency  made  in  a 
certain  way  an  !  backed  by  a  sheet  of  tinted  or  white  drawing  paper  of 
a  somewhat  course  texture  pressed  close  to  the  glass,  but  not  placed 
in  adhesion  to  it. 

Before  making  further  comments  on  the  process,  I  proceed  to  give 
full  details  concerning  the  making  of  the  picture. 

A  glass  plate  of  any  dimensions  ranging  between  twelve  inches  and 
thirty  inches  long  and  of  proportionate  width  is  made  clean.  The 
quality  must  be  good  in  the  sense  of  being  free  from  air  bubbles,  and 
it  must  be  reasonably  flat.  Sprinkle  it  over  with  powdered  talc,  French 
chalk,  or  steatite,  which  commercially  means  one  and  the  same  tiling, 
and  then  with  smart  friction  rub  it  all  off.  Coat  with  collodion  and 
immerse  in  a  silver  bath.  What  is  termed  “  good  negative  collodion 
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lias  rather  too  much  body  for  producing  the  best  results,  hence  it 
should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulb  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
about  equal  parts  of  each,  because,  contrary  to  the  production  of  a 
dense  negative,  we  here  require  to  make  an  image  exceedingly  thin. 
If  the  collodion  is  somewhat  old,  so  much  the  better,  because  we 
require  an  image  the  high  lights  of  which  must  be  bare  glass.  The 
sensitising  bath,  composed  of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce,  and  rendered  slightly  acid  by  nitric  acid,  is  most  advantageously 
used  in  a  flat  dish,  especially  when  a  large  plate  is  employed.  A 
silver  or  horn  hook  serves  to  raise  up  the  plate  when  sensitised. 

For  exposing,  means  analagous  to  the  magic  lantern  must  he  adopted. 
If  one  possesses  a  copying  camera  sufficiently  large,  so  much  the  better. 
In  that  case  it  must  be  tilted  upwards  so  as  to  have  the  small  negative 
projected  against  a  background  composed  of  a  uniformly  lighted  sky. 
A  sheet  of  white  cardboard  upon  which  the  sun’s  ra}rsfall  also  answers 
well.  But  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  an  equally  effective 
method  consists  in  darkening  a  room,  placing  the  negative  in  a  small 
camera  fitted  with  a  carte  portrait  lens,  which  mu-t  be  used  without 
any  diaphragm,  and  in  front  of  the  camera  at  a  suitable  distance,  an 
easel  on  which  to  place  the  plate  during  exposure.  The  focussing  and 
adjustment  are  effected  upon  a  plate  of  glass  the  size  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  covered  with  white  paper.  Any  powerful  light  placed  behind 
the  negative  will  suffice  for  its  illumination,  but  I  have  invariably 
succeeded  best  by  burning  a  strip  of  magnesium  ribbon  held  in  a  pair 
of  pincers  immediately  behind  the  negative  w  ith  a  piece  of  ground 
glass  interposed.  By  moving  the  light  during  exposure,  equality  of 
illumination  is  ensured.  A  vignetting  mask  formed  of  a  large  sheet 
of  card  having  an  oval  aperture  of,  say  four  by  six  inches,  must  he 
held  in  front  of  the  plate  during  exposure,  and  it  must  be  manipulated 
so  as  to  impart  a  very  soft  edge  to  the  vignette.  It  may  here  be  said 
that  it  is  indispensable  the  enlargement  be  vignetted. 

It  is  in  the  development  where  failure  is  likely  to  occur,  for  there  is 
innate  depravity  in  the  photographer  that  he  is  at  first  almost  certain 
to  carry  it  too  far.  All  ideas  acquired  by  practice  with  negatives  or 
transparencies  for  the  stereoscope,  or  even  the  lantern,  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  a  new  education  be  commenced.  A  twelve -grain  iron 
developer  will  answer  well,  but  tbe  resulting  tone  will  be  bad,  neces¬ 
sitating  toning  by  flushing  the  image  with  chloride  of  gold  solution 
after  fixing.  The  best  iron  developer  I  have  employed  is  composed  of 
twenty  grains  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  enough 
citric  acid  to  keep  its  action  wre!l  checked ;  added  to  this  are  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  sulphuric  or  nitiic  acid.  This  gives 
an  image  of  a  purplish  black  tone,  which  is  pleasing  and  quite  per¬ 
manent.  The  most  delicate  effects  are  obtained  by  pyrogallic  acid, 
three  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  half  its  proportion  of  citric  acid,  and 
enough  alcohol  added  to  make  it  flow  readily  over  the  plate.  Watch 
the  appearing  of  the  image  very  attentively,  and  he  careful  not  to 
allow  it  to  proceed  beyond  a  thin  and  ghostly-looking  stage,  else  it 
will  be  spoiled.  Fix  with  hyposulphite.  If  subsequent  toning  is  to 
be  had  recourse  to,  then  will  cyanide  prove  the  best  fixing  agent,  as  it 
sometimes  causes  the  lights  to  lie  clearer.  It  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  operation  that  these  and  the  margin  of  the  plate  be  clear  glass. 

When  dried,  the  picture  is  examined  -by  pressing  a  sheet  of  pure 
white  paper  hard  against  the  film  side,  when  it  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a  tine  solar  or  platinotype.  If  satisfactor}7,  varnish, 
and  it  is  then  ready  for  mounting.  It  is  at  this  stage  where  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  the  process  asserts  itself.  For  optical 
reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  enter  upon,  when  this 
image  is  pressed  in  mechanical  contact  with  a  surface  of  any  material, 
such  as  drawing  paper,  the  spectator,  no  matter  whether  he  be  artist 
or  photographer,  ceases  to  realise  that  the  image  is  on  the  glass,  but 
estimates  it  as  being  on  the  paper  by  which  it  is  backed ;  hence  all 
markings  and  drawings  made  upon  such  paper  becomes  in  effect  part 
and  parcel  of  the  image.  Sarony’s  application  of  this  principle  lay  in 
his  adopting  as  a  backing  one  of  a  series  of  backing  papers  of  different 
tints  upon  which  had  been  printed,  by  lithography,  a  few  sketchy, 
crayon-like  lines,  so  as  to  surround  and  merge  into  the  vignetting  of 
the  bust.  When  such  crayon  lines  are  produced  by  the  hand  on  the 
special  sheet  of  backing  paper  selected,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
colour  of  the  black-lead  pencil  or  crayon  employed  for  this  purpose 
assimilate  to  that  of  the  enlargement.  Anything  defective  in  the 
photograph  may  be  supplied  in  the  backing  paper  by  a  few  pencil 
touches,  for,  as  previously  observed,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  process 
that  its  photographic  origin  on  the  glass  is  not  suspected,  and  that 
everything  appears  to  be  executed  on  the  paper.  This  backing  should 
by  preference  be  toned  drawing-paper,  although  what  I  consider  the 
finest  photo-crayon  I  possess  is  backed  by  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  of 
coarse  texture,  to  which  I  imparted  a  very  deep  cream  colour  by 
immersion  in  water,  to  which  I  had  added  a  few  drops  of  one  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  A  very  pale  green  just  bordering  on  the  deep  cream  is 


also  a  good  colour  for  the  hacking  paper.  But  the  tints  procurable 
are  quite  numerous,  and  selection  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  each 
photographer. 

This  enlargement  looks  best  when  framed  in  a  rather  light  yet 
elegant  and  ornate  gold  frame.  The  picture  looks  so  beautiful  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  detract  from  its  merits  by  framing  it  unworthily. 
One  great  point  to  be  observed  is  to  have  the  hacking  paper  pressed 
close  up  against  the  glass.  If  care  he  not  taken  to  do  so  the  picture 
will  suffer  in  vigour  and  sharpness.  But  do  not  imagine  that  by 
pasting  or  cementing  the  hacking  paper  to  the  plate  that  any  im¬ 
provement  will  accrue.  Such  proceeding  will  totally  destroy  the  effect 
desired.  The  optical  principle  involved  in  this  process  demands  that 
both  photograph  and  hacking  be  quite  dry  and  pressed  closely  against 
each  other. 

This  is  the  class  of  picture  which  I  claim  could  be  made  instrumental 
in  giving  an  impulse  to  business  were  it  re-introduced.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  a  system  of  toning  was  adopted  by  the  patentee,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  by  which  the  pictures  soon  faded  and 
changed  tone,  leaving  the  crayonised  enclairagc  of  one  tone,  and  the 
photographic  image  of  another.  To  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  wras  this  solely  owing.  Gold,  platinum,  or 
palladium  are  unchanging,  hence  their  value  as  toning  agents. 

Such  is  the  rapidity  with  wliich  work  ma)r  he  done  that  within  one 
hour  after  looking  at  the  small  negative  from  which  the  enlargement 
is  to  be  made,  the  photocrayon  may  be  made,  finished,  framed,  and 
sent  home,  and  a  handsome  price  received  for  it,  the  cost  of  which  may 
he  mainly  estimated  h}r  that  of  the  glass  and  frame,  for  all  the  chemi¬ 
cals  that  enter  into  the  production  are  of  little  value  to  be  estimated 
financially. 

I  submit  a  specimen  which  was  made  in  1860,  and  by  examining 
it  you  will  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  development 
should  be  carried.  J.  Traill  Taylor. 
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OPTICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY, 
AND  REMARKS  ON  MAGNIFICATION. 

[Read  before  Section  G,  at  the  meeting’  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  1885, 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer,  U.S.N.] 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  amplification  in  photographing 
microscopic  objects  ;  one  is  by  regulating  the  distance  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  the  other  is  by  the  interposition  of  au  eye-piece,  or  a  supple¬ 
mentary  lens,  usually  an  acromatic  concave,  between  the  objective  and 
the  sensitive  plate.  It  is  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  that 
we  propose  to  briefly  discuss. 

The  fact  that  both  methods  are  used  bv  different  persons  with  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  results  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  purely 
a  matter  of  convenience.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the 
ordinary  eye-pieces  are  not  very  perfect  optical  instruments,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  will  preserve  the  perfection  of  an 
image  formed  by  an  objective,  in  all  its  details.  The  conditions  in 
photography  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  defects  of  the  ocular  are  not  noticeable.  The  eye 
fails  to  discover  a  curvature  of  the  image  which  is  very  evident  when 
the  latter  is  spread  over  a  flat  focussing  screen  six  or  eight  inches 
square.  In  photography  much  depends  upon  whether  the  operator 
uses  large  or  small  plates,  for  with  a  small  plate  giving  a  field  of  three 
or  four  inches  very  high  magnification  can  be  satisfactorily  attained  by 
the  aid  of  an  ocular.  For  ordinary  purposes  such  plates  are  quite  large 
enough,  but  when  we  come  to  large  sizes,  such  as  eight  by  ten-inch 
plates,  the  eye-piece  will  not  give  sharp  definition  all  over  the  field. 

The  eye-piece  enables  one  to  obtain  increased  magnification  with 
short  camera-bellows,  and  we  have  seen  small  photographs  of  difficult 
subjects  taken  with  the  eye-piece  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  more  difficult  objects,  and  whenever  finest  details 
are  to  be  photographed,  we  would  not  advise  its  use.  By  far  the  better 
plan  is  to  use  a  long  camera-box,  and  get  amplification  by  increase  of 
distance.  In  this  way  very  good  results  can  be  obtained,  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  objective  requires  to  be  specially  corrected  for  tbe 
distance  of  the  plate,  and  this  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  in  many  cases 
quite  impracticable.  Thus,  in  using  an  objective  of  the  oil-immersion 
form  without  any  collar  adjustment,  one  can  only  focus  the  image  on 
the  plate  by  causing  the  objective  to  approach  nearer  to  the  object 
than  where  it  is  used  in  ordinary  observation. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Dr.  Van  Heurck,  and  others,  is  to  make  use  of  an  amplifier.  Dr. 
Van  Heurck’s  very  ingenious  device  has  been  described  on  page  45  of 
the  current  volume.  Dr.  Woodward  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  the  amplifier  in  photomicrography,  and  also  to  give 
instructions  for  its  proper  application. 
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In  working  with  objectives  corrected  with  the  utmost  care  for  a 
definite  length  of  tube,  it  is  obvious  that  any  change  in  the  course  of 
the  rays  passing  through  the  objective  will  introduce  aberrations  which 
will  impair  the  definition.  If  we  focus  upon  an  object  with  the  ocular, 
then  remove  the  ocular  and  receive  the  image  upon  a  focussing  screen 
several  feet  away,  the  objective  must  be  moved  nearer  to  the  object  in 
order  to  give  a  sharp  image  on  the  screen.  Shortening  the  working 
focal  length  in  this  way  obviously  interferes  with  the  normal  course  of 
tbe  rays  through  the  lens/and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  obtain 
such  a  perfect  image  in  this  way  as  may  be  seen  with  the  ocular.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  best  definition  is 
to  focus  the  objective  with  the  ocular,  for  then  we  know  the  correc¬ 
tions  are  properly  adjusted,  and  then  make  the  image  sharp  on  the 
distant  screen  without  the  eye-piece  by  means  of  a  supplementary  lens. 
Mr.  Zeiss  attempted  to  do  this  by  providing  suitable  correcting  lenses 
to  be  screwed  into  the  back  of  the  objective,  which  were  calculated  to 
correct  the  aberrations  when  the  screen  is  at  stated  distances  away. 
A  better  plan,  however,  was  employed  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who  fully 
understood  the  problem  and  solved  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He 
made  use  of  an  amplifier  by  Tolies,  which  he  found  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  at  the  time.*  The  amplifier  was  placed  in  a  draw-tube, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  moved  out  or  in  as  required.  He  found  that 
for  any  given  position  of  the  screen  there  was  a  corresponding  position 
for  the  amplifier  at  which  the  image  was  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  when 
observed  with  an  ocular,  the  objective  meanwhile  remaining  unmoved. 
Herein  is  the  secret  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  unexcelled  work  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  most  difficult  test-objects.  He  used  no  small  plates,  hut 
the  images  of  AmpMpleura  pellucida  were  ten  inches  in  length,  clear  and 
sharp  throughout.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  such  pictures  cannot  be  taken 
with  an  ocular,  or  even  without  the  correcting  lens  properly  applied. 
These  facts  are  either  not  generally  known,  or  they  are  sadly  neglected 
by  those  who  have  most  need  to  apply  them ;  for  in  these  days  of 
photographing  the  most  difficult  of  all  objects,  the  various  forms  of 
bacteria,  the  utmost  sharpness  of  definition  is  required  if  the  results  are 
to  possess  permanent  value.  Romyn  Hitchcock. 

— American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal, 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  If  is  not  often  that  The  Times  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  its  columns  for 
advertising  purposes,  hut  the  way  in  which  letters  in  re  paper-nega¬ 
tives  have  lately  been  inserted  is  very  remarkable.  True,  that  paper 
very  likely  might  have  been  convicted  of  injustice  in  its  article  on  the 
Advance  in  Photography,  and,  possibly,  it  opened  its  columns  to 
remedy  the  matter.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  public  have  been  made 
thoroughly  au  courant  with  the  present  state  of  development  of  film 
supports,  and  the  advertisers  have  had  a  cheap  innings.  I  do  think 
it  was  only  bare  justice  that  Mr.  Wamerke’s  claims  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  he  has  worked  at  this  particular  branch  of  photography 
with  ardour  and  skill  rarely  equalled,  and  his  labours  must  have  vastly 
lightened  those  of  his  successors  working  in  similar  grooves.  As  to  the 
process  of  paper  negative  photography  itself,  I  may  perhaps  be  dubbed 

1  conservative,  yet  I  must  confess  I  have  not  given  up  dry-plates,  and 
paper-negatives  have  no  very  pronounced  abiding-place  in  my  little 
sanctum.  That  there  is  a  future  for  paper  negatives  is  as  undoubted 
as  that  there  has  been  a  glorious  past,  but  the  public  has  learnt  to  look 
upon  the  extreme  of  delicacy  and  fine  delineation  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  photography,  and  the  question  is,  to  what  extent  these  cha¬ 
racteristics  may  be  allied  to  paper-films.  What  sort  of  a  carte  would 
they  take,  or  how  would  a  full-length  cabinet  picture  printed  from  a 
paper  negative  compare  with  one  from  the  old-fashioned  glass  ?  I 
would  he  the  last  in  the  world  to  discourage  any  attempt  at  novelty 
or  to  improve  existing  processes,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  compare  the  vast  revolution  now  so  glibly  predicted  with  similar 
vaticinations  when  chromotype  printing  was  introduced.  I  cannot 
say  how  many  photographers  did  not  announce  their  abandonment 
of  silver  for  carbon,  yet  how  long  did  it  last,  except  in  the  hands  of 
ft  few  P  How  many  of  those  who  had  <(  quite  given  up  silver  print¬ 
ing  ”  do  not  now  practice  it  almost  entirely  P  Broadly  speaking,  it 
may,  I  think,  be  said  that  portraiture  is  for  professionals  and  land¬ 
scape  for  amateurs,  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that,  for  a  while 
at  least,  glass  and  paper  supports  will  be  mainly  used  by  the  two  in 

*  See  this  journal,  vol,  i.,  p.  5. 


the  order  named  on  account  of  the  varying  requirements  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  of  work. 

That  was  a  particularly  nice  point  raised  the  other  day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Society,  and  one  not  to  he  dismissed  in  a 
moment.  Regarding  the  prize  competition  a  member  put  the  question 
u  Whether  clouds  printed  into  a  picture  from  a  purchased  negative  would 
disqualify  that  picture  ?  ”  Very  simple  at  first  sight  to  give  a  reply  to, 
and  instantly  a  member  jumped  up  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
“  But,”  said  another,  “  how  about  purchasing  chemicals  read v  mixed 
for  producing  the  negative,  would  that  disqualify?”  The  meeting  as 
a  whole  expressed  astonishment  that  the  question  had  never  before 
been  raised.  The  Secretary,  however,  had  a  very  convincing  argu¬ 
ment:  if  a  professional  cloud  negative  could  be  bought  and  printed 
into  a  competitor’s  landscape,  might  not  a  professional  landscape  be 
bought  and  printed  into  a  competitor’s  cloud  picture  ?  A  very  difficult 
argument  to  encounter. 

Let  me  commend  to  the  lovei’3  of  simplicity  Mr.  Haywood,  jun.’s 
dinner-plate  chromograph,  the  use  of  which,  aided  by  his  clear  instruc¬ 
tions,  should  enable  anyone  to  ascertain,  within  all  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  of  accuracy,  the  speed  of  his  instantaneous,  and  other  shutters. 
The  only  objection  that  I  can  see  would  be  that  in  the  ardour  of  ex¬ 
periment  the  amateur  might  press  into  service  something  of  greater 
value  than  a  common  white  plate,  with  the  certain  result  of  smashing 
it,  for  only  the  valueless  things  escape  catastrophe  of  that  kind,  and 
photographers  would  have  another  sin  to  answer  for  to  the  already 
jealous  housewife  who  views  the  pursuit  of  photographic  science  with 
no  favourable  eyes. 

On  the  same  page  in  the  Journal  where  this  new  device  met  my  eye 
was  a  very  interesting  account  of  experiences  with  electric  versus  gas 
lighting.  Mr.  Preece,  the  chief  Electrician  to  the  Post  Office,  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  future  of  what  may  he  termed  domestic  electric 
lighting  would  he  linked  with  the  use  of  secondary  batteries.  The 
Lord  Advocate  pointed  out  a  very  important  advantage  of  gas,  one 
which  would  come  home  to  the  photographer — the  increased  freedom 
from  dust,  and  the  longer  life  that  would  be  given  to  pictures  and 
books ;  curtains  and  carpets  he  also  expected  would  last  longer.  I  saw 
an  amusing  proof  of  the  last  contention  the  other  day :  a  photographer 
who  had  some  dark  velvet  curtains  in  use  in  a  low  gas-lighted  room, 
where  he  kept  some  of  his  specimens,  had  discarded  them  as  decora¬ 
tions,  and  given  orders  for  one  to  be  cut  down  to  make  a  focussing 
cloth ;  the  first  time  he  attempted  to  use  it  the  cloth  literally  fell  to 
pieces;  the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  curtain  had 
completely  rotted  it,  while  that  portion  touching  the  floor  was  as 
strong  as  when  new.  Clearly  here  electricity  would  have  been  a 
benefit,  and  for  silver  pictures  its  advantages  would  be  incalculable  ; 
we  should  have  far  less  of  faded  photographs  if  electricity  super¬ 
seded  gas  in  private  houses  generally. 

It  was  just  like  a  touch  of  old  times  to  read  in  last  week's  Journa 
the  formula  for  a  preservative  for  collodion  emulsion  given  from  an 
American  source.  Beer,  tea,  coffee,  albumen,  tannin,  are  very  familiar 
in  connection  with  photography,  hut  though  I  remember  morphia,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  strychnine  having  been  used  in  this  connection ; 
but  here,  in  this  particular  formula,  we  have  “  tincture  nux  vomica," 
“  tincture  scilke,”  “  tincture  cochineal,”  honey,  and  acetic  acid,  all  com¬ 
mingled  into  an  harmonious  whole,  English  and  Latin  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  one  short  formula. 

I  see  a  very  learned  letter  from  a  correspondent,  taking  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  to  task  for  calling  a  combination  of  mercury  and  iodine,  “  Ver¬ 
million.”  I  took  the  trouble  to  refer,  and  found  that  “scarlet 
Vermillion”  was  the  name  given  to  the  pigment  spoken  of,  and  I 
venture  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Cole  will  go  to  any  artist’s  colourinan, 
and  buy  a  cake  of  scarlet  vermillion,  lie  will  be  able  to  extract  iodine 
in  quantity  far  more  than  would  suffice  to  cover  his  blushes  when  he 
discovers  the  incorrectness  of  his  correction.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  VS  arner 
must  have  been  exerting  some  of  his  “  odic  force  upon  him,  which  I 
am  sure  had  far  better  have  been  expended  in  electrifying  his  plates. 
I  am  often  interested  in  reading  the  latter  gentleman  s  papers,  they  are 
always  so  refreshingly  novel.  "NY  hat  is  the  use  of  a  man  having  a 
mind  if  he  is  to  he  tied  down  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facis  educed 
from  the  results  of  works  directed  by  other  minds  r  Mr.  YY  arner  elect]  i- 
fies  plates,  and  is  able  to  see  many  colours  of  different  depths  and 
shades  that  are  hidden  from  other  less  etherially  constructed  beings- 
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I  wonder  if  they  are  ordinary  plates,  or  whether  some  preservative 
had  been  applied  to  them.  Possibly  that  preservative,  among  the 
earlier  named  ones  I  have  just  put  down,  had  become  absorbed. 
It  has  often  been  noticed  by  close  and  accurate  observers  of  natural 
phenomena,  that  when  an  undue  amount  of  one  of  the  above-named 
substances  has  obtained  too  great  an  ascendancy  in  the  system  by 
absorption  or  otherwise,  chromatic  effects  of  the  type  Mr.  Warner 
names — those  lying  about  the  middle  of  the  spectrum — greens  and 
yellows,  are  frequent  sequela,  and  are  often  to  be  detected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocular  organs,  frequently  with  considerable  persistency. 

Free  Lance. 


■4- 


G.  W.  WILSON  AT  HOME. 

[Read  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

“  Is  Mr.  Wilson  at  home  P  ”  I  asked,  as  I  entered  the  spacious  offices 
in  S with  in-street,  Aberdeen.  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  was  given, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  great  landscapist. 
Although  several  years  had  elapsed  since  we  met,  he  looked  as  hale 
and  hearty,  and  more  youthful  than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  as  full  of  energy.  I  mentioned  that  I  would  like  to  look 
over  his  works,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  a  shorthand-writer  was  not 
present  to  note  down  all  that  passed  between  us. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  premises  cover  about  half  an  acre;  the  front  portion 
of  the  ground- floor  is  used  as  offices ;  and  the  dimensions,  at  a  rough 
guess,  are  about  eighty  by  twenty-five  feet.  Here  are  to  be  seen  rows 
of  shelves  on  which  are  arranged  thousands  of  blads  of  photographs. 
Several  young  ladies  are  sorting  out  orders,  which  are  hourly  arriving 
by  post. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  used  for  finishing,  and  several 
females  are  busy  mounting  paper  photographs  on  glass  in  optical  con¬ 
tact  (using  gelatine  as  a  mountant).  They  are  then  placed  on  canvas 
shelves  to  dry,  preparatory  to  being  fixed  in  brass  rims.  These  views 
are  all  vignetted,  and  this  is  done  by  using  a  sheet  of  lead  as  a  mask, 
the  centre  of  course  being  cut,  and  the  edges  bent  outwards,  which 
give  more  or  less  softness  as  desired. 

In  another  room  a  ponderous  hot  rolling  machine  is  worked  by 
steam.  The  surfaces  of  photograph  is  placed  face  downwards  on 
the  burnished  plate,  a  thick  piece  of  mill-board  is  put  over  it,  a  lever 
is  touched,  when  away  goes  the  plate  under  the  roller,  and  returns, 
stopping  to  allow  changing.  _  I  noticed  one  print  hold  somewhat  to 
the  plate,  doubtless  from  being  damp ;  a  second  passage  through  the 
roller  sufficed  to  allow  an  easy  removal  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  print.  The  steel  plate  is  heated  by  an  atmospheric  movable 
burner,  which  the  operator  moves  about  under  the  plate  at  will. 

The  printing,  toning,  and  fixing  rooms  are  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
front  building each  of  these  have  a  glass  covering  top  and  front,  and 
tramways  run  into  them,  so  that  in  wet  weather  the  carriages  holding 
the  printing  frames  can  be  expeditiously  run  out  and  in.  At  the  back 
of  the  glass  buildings  are  the  changing  and  sensitising  rooms ;  in  one 
of  them  I  noted  some  half-dozen  girls  floating  and  drying  albumenised 
paper,  and  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that  in  fine  weather  it  took  them 
all  their  time  to  keep  up  the  supply.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
freshly-prepared  paper  conduces  to  permanency.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
fume  ;  he  tones  with  acetate  and  gold.  The  washing  of  the  prints  is 
done  by  placing  them  on  a  large  circular  frame  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  revolving  horizontally ;  this  wheel  is  covered  nearly  all  over 
with  fine  cord,  the  prints  are  laid  over  it,  the  water  is  turned  on, 
which  beats  down  like  rain  all  over  the  prints,  and  falls  into  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  below. 

The  water  in  Aberdeen  is  very  pure ;  solutions  of  silver  may  be 
made  with  it,  without;  any  precipitate  forming.  I  believe  that  the 
permanency  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  prints  is  also  largely  due  to  the  purity  of 
the  water.  I  saw  a  large  album  full  of  views  printed  over  ten  years 
ago,  and  on  one  only  did  I  notice  the  faintest  indication  of  fading. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  happy  in  having  a  talented  daughter,  who  scans  all  the 
foreign  journals,  translating  anything  that  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
her  father.  She,  too,  is  an  experimentalist.  A  print  or  two  (gelatine 
reliefs  for  Stannotype)  was  shown  me,  and  a  question  asked  regarding 
them,  that  puzzled  me,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  may  explain  the 
peculiarity.  Miss  Wilson.,  in  endeavouring  to  get  greater  depth  by 
longer  exposure,  in  the  relief  got  a  reversed  image,  and  this  impression 
is  sharper  and  more  brilliant  than  the  non-reversed  one.  I  place 
them  before  you  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  successfully  competing  with  the  German  litho¬ 
graphers;  he  has  now  inaugurated  a  system  of  producing  books  of 
twelve  views  (Collotypes),  sizes  of  plates  about  five  by  three,  neatly 
bound  in  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  lettered  ;  the  retail  price  is  a  shilling 
each.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  a  very  active  part  in  all  branches  of  photo¬ 


graphy.  I  noted  him  erasing  a  stain  from  the  sky  of  a  large  negative 
taken  from  the  ton  of  Ben  Nevis.  I  am  told  one  might  have  to  live 
up  there  for  months  before  they  could  get  so  lino  a  result,  the  layers 
of  mist  and  the  clear  tips  of  the  mountains  are  truly  grand.  Mr. 
Wilson  informed  me  that  he  has  often  sat  beside  his  camera  a  whole 
day  watching  a  tree  to  get  it  still.  On  the  floor  of  one  room  were 
some  dozen  sets  of  apparatus  placed  there  by  the  operators,  who  had 
just  returned,  after  being  away  some  weeks,  having  scarcely  exposed 
a  plate.  On  another  floor  Mr.  Wilson,  jun.,  and  several  assistants, 
might  be  seen  packing  large  tin  boxes  with  sample  books  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  preparing  for  a  long  journey. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  if  I  might  relate  all  I  saw,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarked  that  he  never  had  but  one  secret.  I  forget  how  he  said  it 
was  let  out,  but  it  was  this:  he  had  seen  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh 
(his  initiator)  taking  glass  positives  and  then  converting  them  into 
negatives ;  he  conceived  that  an  instantaneous  result  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  open  air  ;  he  succeeded  admirably. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  these  negatives;  they  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation;  the  ripples  on  the  water  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  oars  of  a  boatman  testify  to  the  rapidity.  J  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  quality  of  wet  versus  drjr  plates. 
His  views  coincided  with  mine,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  de¬ 
tail  and  pluck  in  the  foliage  without  over-exposing  and  flattening 
some  portions  of  the  picture,  lie  is  seriously  thinking  of  returning  to 
the  wet  process. 

An  elder  son  of  Mr.  Wilson  conducts  the  portrait  branch  at  a 
superbly-appointed  studio  in  Crown-street,  where  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  groups  of  Royalty. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  presence  at  Balmoral  is  very  frequent.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  although  Mr.  Wilson  was  many  years 
in  advance  of  his  time,  there  are  few,  even  now,  who  can  equal  his 
early  results. 

The  Glasgow  Photographers  at  Home. 

From  Aberdeen  I  made  my  way  to  that  city,  where,  as  the  proverb 
says,  “It  only  snows  when  it  does  not  rain.”  I  found  all  the  photo¬ 
graphers  fairly  busy.  I  visited  one  of  the  oldest  photographers,  Mr. 
Urie ;  he  is  very  enthusiastic  over  a  machine  for  printing  by  develop¬ 
ment.  The  machine  is  certainly  exceedingly  clever :  a  roll  of  alpha 
paper  is  arranged  by  clockwork  to  pass  underneath  a  negative,  a  couple 
of  ordinary  gas-burners  are  placed  about  six  inches  from  the  plate,  the 
clockwork  is  set  in  motion,  and  after  a  given  number  of  seconds  the 
gas  burns  itself  down,  while  the  changing  takes  place  (all  automatic). 
I  carefully  timed  about  two  dozen  prints,  and  saw  them  developed; 
the  resulting  prints  were  very  equal.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
the  comparative  cost,  I  was  informed  that  they  could  be  produced  fifty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  silver  printing.  Of  course  I  am  somewhat 
sceptical  on  this  point.  I  noticed  in  the  strips  containing  thirteen 
prints  about  four  that  might  be  considered  useless  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  this.  However,  Mr.  Urie  is  turning  out  large  numbers  of  these 
prints.  I  saw  some  dozens  of  rolls  of  paper  ready  to  be  sawn  in  strips 
the  depth  of  a  C.-D.-V.  This  is  done  with  a  fret-saw  ;  the  machine  is 
patented,  but  how — it  differs  from  the  one  I  saw  at  Cincinatti  last 
year — I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  visited  the  new  studios  of  Messrs.  Turnbull  and  Sons,  three  in 
number;  they  are  splendidly  appointed.  I  was  sorry  to  see  such 
good  work  being  done  at  such  low  prices.  I  learn  that  there  are 
only  three  or  four  Glasgow  photographers  who  are  not  doing  club 
work. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  gelatine  and  ice  works  of  Messrs.  Vrill,  of 
Cathcart.  I  did  not  see  anything  new.  The  premises  are  very  large; 
I  dare  say  they  cover  more  space  than  any  I  have  seen.  They  turn 
out  several  tons  of  ice  daily ;  yet,  curiously,  they  do  not  use  it  in 
plate-making.  Their  water  is  drawn  from  a  very  deep  well,  and  the 
temperature  all  the  year  round  is  4o°  Fahr. 

I  also  looked  into  a  couple  of  stock  houses.  At  Mr.  Mason’s  I  saw 
(and  ordered  one)  a  very  good  studio  camera  stand.  At  McGhee  and 
Bolton’s  I  noticed  a  new  washing  machine  for  prints.  A  model  of 
the  same  I  place  before  you  for  inspection. 

From  Glasgow  I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  one  of  the  Monday  evenings  at  Mr.  Matheson’s  (an  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateur).  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  meeting  many  old  friends. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the 
alterations  of  one  of  the  rules.  Many  novelties  had  to  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  meeting.  I  think  the  Club  should  meet  weekly,  and  that 
they  should  enlarge  the  circle — in  fact,  make  it  open  to  all.  Some  of 
the  members  think  it  would  ruin  the  Society.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion, 
as  the  Societies  in  London  have  not  degenerated  in  consequence  of  the 
clubs.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
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BOYAL  COBNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION, 

1885. 


The  Fifty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  at 
Falmouth  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  22nd,  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  assembly.  The  doors  opened  at  eleven  o’clock  to  members,  and  at 
noon  to  the  general  public.  The  President,  the  Itight  Honourable  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  gave  the  opening  address  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  on  the  platform  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
ladies.  The  company  included  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  the 
Bevs.  Canon  Tyacke,  B.  Christopherson,  H.  Molesworth  St.  Aubyn,  C.  W. 
Carlyon,  F.  B.  Hole,  and  W.  Bogers  ;  General  Alymer ;  Colonel  Tre- 
mayne ;  Colonel  Iago ;  Lieutenant  Beed,  B.N.  ;  M.  H.  Williams ;  B. 
Carter  (Mayor  of  Falmouth);  Howard  Fox  Piers  St.  Aubyn;  E.  S.  C. 
Wilson;  E.  B.  Beauchamp;  B.  Fox;  G.  H.  Fox;  W.  L.  Fox;  W.  N. 
Carne ;  W.  N.  Grylls ;  H.  Tilley ;  E.  T.  Anderton  ;  W.  I.  Genn  ;  H.  S. 
MacKenzie;  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.  ;  T.  Webber  ;  W.  F.  Newman  ;  B.  N. 
Worth,  F.G.S.  ;  G.  Olver ;  W.  Brooks  ;  and  E.  Kitto,  F.M.S.,  Secretary. 

The  President, in  his  opening  speech,  said  that  it  gave  him  very  great  plea¬ 
sure  at  being  present  to  open  this  the  Fifty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  and  a  great  many  people  seemed  to 
think  that  on  such  occasions  that  a  very  formal  address  was  a  sine  qua 
non ,  while  a  great  many  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  believed  that  it  was 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,  and  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tionin  thecourse  of  his  address  to  go  too  fullyinto  the  scienceand  art  matter 
of  the  question,  for  if  he  did  that  he  would  be  doing  the  Society  a  very 
great  injury ;  for  if  the  public  knew  all  that  was  to  be  seen  they  would  not 
require  to  buy  a  catalogue,  therefore  he  should  content  himself  with  only 
making  a  very  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading  exhibits  in  the  various 
departments.  Although  the  Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-three  it  was  still  flourishing,  and  still 
vigorous,  and  still  continued  to  hold  its  own  against  all  other  exhibitions, 
and  thought  it  was  a  great  credit  to  the  county  and  its  promoters.  The 
President  then  alluded  to  exhibits  in  the  various  departments,  viz.,  Natural 
History,  Mechanics,  Naval  Architecture,  and  Photography,  and  that  he 
was  very  pleased  to  tell  them  that  in  the  photographic  department  of  the 
present  exhibition  it  was  in  advance  of  former  years,  and  that  there  was 
but  very  little  inferior  work  in  that  department,  and  some  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  were  marvellous,  and  the  finest  picture  as  a  picture  was  the  one  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  did  that  artist  great  credit. 
In  instantaneous  photography  there  were  some  wonderful  productions ; 
Messrs.  West  &  Sons’  Yachts  Racing  were  the  finest  ever  seen.  The 
yachts  were  in  full  sail,  and  every  cord  was  sharp  and  perfect,  although 
going  at  great  speed.  These  gentlemen  had  been  awarded  the  Society’s 
first  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  E.  Milner  (in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Frith  &  Co. , 
the  firm  of  photographers)  had  some  very  fine  specimens,  viz.,  of  Henley 
Begatta  and  the  streets  of  London  in  their  busiest  time,  which  did  him 
great  credit.  He  had  been  awarded  the  first  bronze  medal.  In  the 
Photographic  Appliance  Department  there  was  a  very  important  exhibit 
by  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co.,  and  that  was  the  roller-slide,  which  had  been 
brought  to  a  very  great  state  of  perfection,  and  that  Mr.  Brooks  would  be 
prepared  to  give  demonstrations  of  the  same  during  the  exhibition,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  interesting.  A  first  silver  medal  had  been  awarded 
them.  He  said  that  using  paper  in  the  place  of  glass  was  nothing  new, 
but  the  paper  the  Eastman  Company  had  introduced  that  when  oiled  all 
texture  of  the  paper  appeared  to  have  vanished,  and  looked  like  finely- 
ground  glass.  The  paper  process  had  very  great  interest  for  him,  because 
that  in  the  early  days  of  photography  he  used  to  assist  his  uncle,  the  late 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  in  his  experiments  in  photography,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  science. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  then  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  which  gave  him  great  pleasure,  in  which  he  believed  they 
would  all  heartily  agree,  and  during  his  three  years  as  President  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  only  hoped  that  his  successor,  whoever  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  office,  would  do  so  with  as  much  ability  as  his  noble 
friend. 

Colonel  Maurice  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  referred  to  the  great  value  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  He  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  outside 
public,  and  it  being  the  first  time  that  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present. 


The  President,  in  a  few  Welhchosen  words,  duly  acknowledged  the  pro¬ 
positions  that  had  been  so  heartily  accepted. 

During  the  exhibition  Mr.  W.  Brooks  gave  practical  demonstrations  in 
the  Photographic  Department  of  Eastman’s  roller-slide  to  a  great  number 
of  persons,  including  several  persons  of  distinction,  which  seemed  to  be 
duly  appreciated.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  adjoining  county. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  the  Annual  Drawing  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Cornwall  took  place  in  connection  with  the  Society  ;  the  awards 
made  were  in  money  prizes,  and  pictures  or  photographs  by  professional 
artists  must  he  selected  which  are  on  exhibition,  and  marked  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  for  sale,  and  the  result  was,  viz., — 

813— Mrs.  Tresider  .  £3  0  0 

1098 — E.  O.  Beece  .  3  0  0 

1292 — Col.  Tremayne  . . 1  0  0 

641 — F.  M.  Harris  . .  1  0  0 

611 — W.  Gooden.,,,,,,, . 2  0  0 


1409 — B.  Brett,. Esq.,  M.P .  1  o  0 

1479 — T.  Grenfell .  3  0  0 

719 — K.  MacKenzie  (First  Prize) .  10  0  0 

649 — J.  P.  Dunstan  ....  ; .  1  Q  o 

420 — Miss  Mann . 2  0  0 

307 — Mrs.  Shuter  (Beigate) .  2  0  0 

1477 — Mrs.  Kitto  (Falmouth) .  5  0  0 

628 — Mrs.  Sharood .  1  0  0 

893 — W.  W.  Winter  (Photographer,  Derby)  . .  3  0  0 

1291— Col.  Tremayne .  2  0  0 

716 — W.  E.  Downing .  7  0  0 

469 — D.  T.  Savory .  5  0  0 


JUDGES’  BEPOBT. 

Photographic  Department. 

The  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  high 
excellence  of  the  exhibits  in  this  department — the  number  and  quality  of 
the  exhibits  being  far  above  the  average  of  past  years  ;  and  they  think  it 
will  not  be  saying  too  much  by  stating  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  the 
present  display  is  the  finest  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  together,  and  the 
matter  of  judging  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty  in  making  the  awards, 
owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  work  and  the  general  evenness 
throughout.  There  are  not  so  many  landscapes  as  last  year,  but  the 
exhibition  is  strong  in  specimens  of  instantaneous  work ;  this  class  of 
work  is  better  than  in  previous  years.  In  the  Amateur  department, 
several  of  the  amateurs  beat  the  professional  workers.  Transparencies 
and  lantern  slides  is  a  strong  feature  this  year  by  both  professionals 
and  amateurs.  The  photographic  appliance  department  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  cameras,  instantaneous  shutters,  <fcc. ;  but  the  greatest  feature 
of  all  in  this  department  is  the  Eastman  Company’s  roller-slide,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  being  a  new  feature  in  photography,  thereby 
making  the  photograper’s  luggage  lighter,  by  using  paper  as  a  support  for 
the  sensitive  film  instead  of  glass.  There  are  also  several  exhibits  in  the 
magic-lantern  department  worthy  of  attention. 

Professional  Photography. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson  is  again  to  the  front  with  a  very  noble  example  of 
his  work,  Dawn  and  Sunset  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  the  finest 
picture  he  has  ever  produced  ;  the  conception  is  very  fine,  and  the  com¬ 
position  well  carried  out  in  all  its  points.  This  picture  has  been  awarded 
the  first  silver  medal.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  several  other  fine 
examples  which  deserve  attention. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Bobinson  has  a  very  nice  study,  ’ Twixt  Cup  and  Lip,  which 
is  very  fine. 

Mr.  W.  Gillard,  of  Gloucester,  is  represented  in  a  different  line  of  work; 
this  year  he  sends  some  extremely  fine  examples  of  transparency  work, 
which  are  most  beautiful  in  tone,  with  force,  brilliancy,  and  colour  that 
cannot  be  surpassed ;  to  this  frame  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze 
medal.  The  transparencies  are  made  upon  plates  prepared  by  himself, 
and  called  the  pearl  plates,  which  he  has  placed  in  the  market ;  and  by 
the  same  process  he  sends  a  frame  of  vignette  portraits  printed  on  matt 
opal,  which  are  also  very  rich  in  colour. 

In  portraiture,  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter  again  receives  a  first  silver  medal 
for  his  portrait  study,  Undecided,  which  is  very  graceful  in  pose,  and  well 
rendered  in  every  detail ;  his  other  examples  of  the  same  character  are 
very  fine. 

Mr.  L.  Berry  has  some  very  careful  works,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  notice. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Maquire,  of  Jersey,  contributes  some  very  good  work,  of  a 
highly  finished  character. 

Mr.  Whaite,  who  is  an  old  contributor,  sends  some  of  his  well-known 
studies,  which  are  very  soft  and  delicate ;  his  frame  of  niggers  are  very 
amusing. 

Mr.  J.  Austin  sends  some  examples  which  are  fairly  good. 

Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Stocks  contributes  some  examples  of  his  work. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh  again  sends  some  breaking  seas  on  the  beach,  very 
similar  to  his  previous  exhibits. 

Mr.  G.  Benwick  is  highly  commended  for  his  picture,  Preparing  for  a 
Rainy  Day. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Shelton  sends  some  good  work,  but  highly  finished. 

Mr.  Fincham,  of  London,  sends  a  frame  of  lantern  transparencies, 
which  would  have  been  better  if  of  a  warmer  tone. 

Mr.  G.  Mold  has  a  very  good  interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Banbury  ; 
his  express  train  pictures  are  very  poor,  the  time  had  better  have  been 
spent  on  a  different  class  of  work. 

G.  Honey  sends  an  enlargement  of  a  small  picture  he  sent  last  year, 
Feeding  the  Swans,  which  is  picturesque,  but  faulty  in  combination,  part 
being  apparently  in  the  studio,  with  a  scenic  background,  and  a  part  out  of 
doors,  which  shows  very  plainly  in  the  large  picture. 

J.  M.  Brown  contributes  some  15  x  12  pictures  of  breaking  waves, 
&c.,  which  are  good. 

Mr.  Jno.  Terras  sends  us  some  pretty  little  pictures  (which  reminds  us 
very  much  of  Adam  Distin’s  works)  which  show  great  knowledge,  artistic 
taste,  and  careful  study. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  show  some  good  examples  of  enlarging  on 
opal  from  carte  negatives,  but  highly  finished  in  black  and  white ;  another 
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enlargement  on  paper  of  fishing-boat,  &e.,  No.  841,  is  awarded  a  first 
bronze  medal,  being  very  fine  indeed. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  represented  by  three  frames,  his  figure  study  being 
the  best. 

Johnson  Brothers  have  some  very  fair  enlargements,  the  best  of  which 
is  Henley  Regatta. 

Mr.  E.  Milner  also  sends  two  pictures  of  Henley  Regatta,  which  are 
marvellous  instantaneous  productions,  being  perfectly  sharp  and  fully 
exposed  ;  also  two  London  street  views,  which  are  by  far  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  Milner  is  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Frith  &  Co.,  the  eminent  firm 
of  photographers. 

J.  P.  Gibson  has  some  charming  pictures,  beautiful  in  tone  and  very 
artistically  treated.  On  the  Allen  is  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Whaley  sends  some  very  clever  productions — one  very  amusing 
one  which  tells  its  own  tale — Only  for  my  Ears,  a  postman  reading  a 
servant  girl’s  love  letter,  while  she  is  stopping  his  ears  with  her  hands 
while  he  reads. 

Mr.  F.  Argali,  of  Truro,  has  some  clever  figure  studies,  the  best  of  which 
is  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  which  is  just  a  trifle  too  hard,  but  we  are  pleased 
to  see  him  going  in  for  this  class  of  work,  and  hope  to  see  more  of  his 
productions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  H.  N.  King  exhibits  six  transparencies  of  interiors  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  taken  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  publication. 
They  are  very  fine  examples  of  interiors. 

Yacht  Racing,  being  a  frame  of  racing  yachts  in  full  sale  by  Messrs. 
West  &  Son,  being  wonderful  specimens  of  this  class  of  instantaneous 
photography,  and  are  simply  perfect,  the  cordage  and  everything  being 
perfectly  sharp  ;  the  difficulties  must  have  been  immense.  The  Society’s 
first  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  these. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Coath  has  three  frames  of  portraiture,  &c. 

Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  London,  exhibits  a  frame  of  lantern  transparencies 
by  the  Woodbury  process,  and  have  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal ; 
they  are  excellent  in  quality  and  good  in  tone. 

Mr.  Geo.  Hadley  sends  a  frame  of  clever  pictures  which  are  very  good. 


means  they  have  been  able  to  get  over  a  very  great  difficulty,  namely,  the 
texture  of  the  paper.  This  they  appear  to  have  done  perfectly,  and 
when  oiled  looks  more  like  finely  ground  glass  than  paper  ;  the  paper 
can  be  had  of  any  size,  and  is  very  suitable  for  enlarged  negatives.  The 
paper  can  also  be  used  in  ordinary  dry-plate  slides  in  small  light  frames, 
which  they  also  manufacture,  which  keep  the  paper  perfectly  fiat  during 
exposure. 

- 4 - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  9585. — “Apparatus  for  Navigating  the  Air.”  W.  H.  PrksTwicH,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Hornsey-park,  London. — Dated  August  12,  1885. 

No.  9586. — “Apparatus  for  Navigating  or  Propelling  Boats.”  W.  II.  Prk.st- 
wich,  Photographer. — Dated  Avgust  12,  1885. 

No.  11,317. — “Photographic  Apparatus.”  H.  Lucas. — Dated  September  23, 
1885. 

No.  11,339. — “Actuating  Shutters  of  Photographic  Cameras.”  F.  Shew.— 
Dated  September  23,  1885. 

,  H)386. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  II.  Txv.vl.— Dated  September  21, 

188o. 

No.  11,446. — “Photographic  Sheets.”  Complete  specification.  0.  L. 
Hulbert. — Dated  September  25,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  12,885. — “Camera  Tripods.”  W.  Watts,  41,  John  Dalton-strect,  Man¬ 
chester.—  Dated  September  27,  1884. 

No.  13,156. — “  Varying  Exposures  made  by  Photographic  Shutters."  J.  W.  T. 
Cadett,  84,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  London.— Dated  October  3,  1884. 

No.  7304. — “Stretcher  Frames  for  Artists.”  A.  D.  Shattuck,  52,  Chancery- 
lane,  London.— Dated  June  16,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 


Amateur  Photography. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bankart  has  been  awarded  a  second  bronze  medal  for  his 
frame  landscapes,  No.  883,  which  are  very  good,  but  would  have  been 
better  if  they  hadabeen  a  little  warmer  in  tone. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Hare  again  sends  some  very  creditable  work,  887,  Cows 
Drinking,  being  the  best. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his  pro¬ 
duction,  No.  894,  The  Village  Smithy,  which  is  capital ;  he  has  also  many 
others  of  excellent  merit. 

910,  A  Flash  of  Lightning,  by  Dr.  Puddicombe,  R.N.,  is  very  curious. 

911,  a  nest  of  birds,  by  A.  G.  Tagliferro,  although  small,  i^  exceedingly 
good. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal  for  his  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  Spanish  Architecture ,  which  are  very  soft  and  delicate, 
and  well  up  to  the  standard  of  that  gentleman’s  work  previously  exhibited. 
He  has  also  several  other  studies  of  very  high  order. 

J.  G.  Gibson  contributes  productions  very  varied  in  character,  of  very 
unequal  merit,  and  very  poor.  An  old  vessel,  The  Centenarian,  is  the 
best,  but  might  have  been  improved  had  it  been  a  little  higher  up  in  the 
plate.  Ferrotype  work  is  quite  out  of  place  in  an  exhibition,  of  which  he 
also  sends  specimens,  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges,  rubbish, 
his  contribution  of  lantern  slides  being  very  indifferent  indeed. 

Photographic  Appliances,  &c. 

George  Smith,  of  London,  exhibits  a  Sciopticon  lantern  with  several 
improvements,  also  Edward’s  patent  lantern  slide  changer,  which  is  very 
efficient  for  the  purpose  intended ;  a  portable  small  camera,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  is  very  ingenious,  with  several  important  improvements,  which 
is  very  highly  commended. 

J.H.  Steward,  of  London,  sends  a  very  ingenious  graduating  diaphram, 
and  if  adopted  for  use  between  the  lenses  would  be  very  valuable  by  way 
of  preventing  the  losing  of  stops,  or  leaving  them  at  home  ;  they  also 
send  a  very  good  form  of  lantern- slide  changer  (Rudge)  which  is  very 
ingenious. 

A  model  slide  to  camera,  by  Joseph  Smith,  is  a  very  poor  affair. 

The  Biophantoscope,  by  J.  A.  Rudge,  is  complicated,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  too  elaborate  to  be  of  much  use. 

Mr.  George  Hare,  of  London,  sends  his  camera,  the  same  as  he  exhibited 
a  year  or  two  since,  with  several  very  important  improvements,  being 
more  compact  and  lighter,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  best 
and  most  simple  camera,  with  every  possible  adjustment  that  is  needed  ; 
it  was  awarded  a  first  silver  medal  when  last  exhibited,  which  precludes  it 
from  again  taking  an  award  ;  but  the  judges  very  highly  commend  it, 
and  they  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  simple  finder  that  is 
attached  to  it,  which  is  of  the  greatest  utility  for  moving  objects. 

Sands  &  Hunter,  of  London,  send  several  cameras,  instantaneous 
shutters,  &c.,  and  are  highly  commended  for  excellence  of  workmanship. 

The  most  important  feature  in  this  department  is  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co.,  of  their  film-roller  slide,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
a  new  era  to  photography  ;  the  workmanship  is  very  fine  and  effective, 
apd  the  judges  have  awarded  them  the  first  silver  medal.  By  some 


Magic  Lanterns. 

No.  15,440.  Charles  Gray,  11,  Crooked-lane,  and  Henry  Kemp,  7,  Thavies- 
inn,  London,  Opticians. — November  24,  1884. 

This  patent  is  for  a  magic  lantern  slide-changer.  The  complete  specification  is 
illustrated  with  drawings. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  September  24, 
at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  J.  J.  Barker  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  stated  some  of  his  experiences  a  few  days  previously  in 
relation  to  photography  in  Paris.  At  Dieppe,  on  landing  from  the  boat,  he 
explained  to  the  French  custom-house  officers  that  his  baggage  contained  some 
photographic  dry-plates,  which  would  be  spoilt  by  exposure  to  light.  He  was 
then  asked  whether  the  plates  were  for  commercial  purposes,  or  for  the  use  of 
himself  as  an  amateur.  On  being  told  that  the  plates  were  for  amateur  use, 
the  baggage  was  passed  wihout  examination  or  farther  parley.  On  his  return 
journey  he  heard  in  advance  that  all  the  passengers’  baggage  would  be  over¬ 
hauled  at  Newliaven,  and  as  he  had  exposed,  but  not  in  all  cases  developed, 
thirty  large  plates,  this  was  a  serious  matter.  He  waited  until  the  baggage  of 
the  other  passengers  had  been  examined,  then  saw  the  chief  custom-house 
officer,  and  told  him  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  one  of  the  inspectors  was  then  sent 
with  him  to  pass  the  baggage,  which  was  not  examined  at  all.  His  experience 
was  that  if  custom-house  officers  were  fairly  and  civilly  dealt  with,  the 
passengers  would  be  treated  fairly  in  return.  At  his  hotel  in  Paris  his 
accommodation,  as  usual  at  many  hotels  in  that  city,  consisted  virtually  of 
three  rooms,  namely,  one  small  room,  and  one  large  room  with  a  recess  con¬ 
taining  a  bed ;  there  was  also  a  little  room  for  washing,  lighted  through  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  door.  The  light  through  this  sheet  was 
blocked  out  by  him  with  orange  paper,  and  development  carried  on  by  candle¬ 
light,  He  thought  before  arrival  that  he  should  be  able  to  photograph 
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anywhere  and  everywhere  in  Paris,  provided  that  he  did  not  take  views  of  the 
fortifications.  He  found  that  he  could  take  pictures  where  he  liked  in  the 
streets  and  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  but  that,  as  in  England  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  special  permit  to  photograph  in  the  parks.  °He  and  Mr  w" 
Cobb,  who  was  in  Paris  with  him,  went  one  day  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne' 
where  Mr.  Cobb  made  preparations  to  photograph  the  artificial  cascade 8  A 
gendarme  came  up  and  asked  for  their  permit ;  upon  being  told  that  they  had 
none,  he  said  that  they  could  easily  get  one  from  one  of  the  Bois  authorities 
In  packing  up  his  apparatus,  Mr.  Cobb  by  mistake  made  two  exposures  It 
was  afterwards  found  that  no  permit  could  be  obtained  close  at  hand  '  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  central  authority  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville’-  but 
the  permit  there  obtained  was  of  increased  value,  because  it  cleared  every¬ 
thing,  and  gave  the  bearer  the  right  to  photograph  in  all  the  parks  of  Paris 
He  had  no  view  meter  with  him,  and  found  it  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  as 
regarded  the  saving  of  time  in  placing  the  camera.  He  accordingly  took  a 
piece  of  card,  bent  it  into  this  shape  LJ,  punched  a  hole  in  one  of  the  uprights 
and  cut  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  other ;  it  then  formed  a  practically  useful 
instrument  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  recently  had  no  trouble  in  passing  the  French 
custom-house  officers  with  dry  photographic  plates.  He  made  a  dark  room  on 
board  ship  by  hanging  a  counterpane  in  the  face  of  two  berths  :  he  then  crept 
into  the  lower  berth  and  developed  his  plates. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  read  a  paper  entitled  Mr.  G.  IF.  Wilson  at  Home 
[see  page  634].  He  then  exhibited  a  “ detective  camera,”  made  by  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  box  camera,  with  space  for  four  double  dark 
slides  at  the  bottom  ;  it  had  doors  at  the  two  ends,  one  of  which  wliffii  opened 
exposed  the  front  of  the  camera  and  the  lens,  the  opening  of  the  other  door 
permitted  focussing  arrangements  and  the  insertion  of  a  dark  slide.  The 
camera  contained  an  ingenious  spring  arrangement  for  bringing  the  focussing 
glass  into  play  and  removing  it  again.  Mr.  Henderson  next  exhibited  a  lens 
by  Wray,  lent  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Edinburgh,  and  spoken  highly  of  by  the 
latter.  He  further  exhibited  two  gelatine  relief  films  prepared  for  use  in  the 
stannotype  process,  as  an  example  of  how  over-exposure  had  reversed  the  ima^e 
on  one  of  the  films,  and  the  film  with  reversed  image  was  the  better  of  the  two  ■ 
these  films  had  been  given  to  him  by  Miss  Wilson. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  it  was  new  to  him  that  light  would  set  up 
reversed  action  in  a  bichromated  gelatine  film,  for  light  effected  a  tannin" 
action  therein  ;  it  would  be  a  new  fact  in  photography  if  it  were  established 
that  light  would  first  tan  a  film  and  then  untan  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  Mr.  Debenham  to  Miss  Wilson  for  the  information 
he  wanted,  and  for  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  sensitive  film. 

The  Association  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  business  purposes, 
and  the  public  proceedings  closed. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  then  said  :  Since  we  last  met  in  this  room,  one  whose  name 
has  long  been  familiar  to  most  of  us  has  suddenly  passed  away,  and  it  is  but 
the  fitting  though  mournful  duty  of  a  Society  such  as  this  to  place  upon 
record  its  keen  sense  of  the  loss  which,  in  association  with  the  photographic 
community  generally,  it  has  thereby  sustained,  and  to  bear  testimony,  feeble 
though  it  may  be,  to  the  high  appreciation  in  which  the  brilliant  services  of 
Walter  Bentley  Woodbury  to  the  art-science  of  photography  were  held,  not 
only  by  his  professional  companions,  but  also  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
amateur  world  at  large.  Of  the  numerous  inventions  of  which  he  was  the 
parent,  the  discovery  and  perfection  under  great  difficulties  of  the  beautiful 
process  which  bears  his  name  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp  his 
experimental  originality,  and  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  practical  and 
devoted  workers  in  the  fascinating  profession  to  which  he,  from  pure  love  of  it, 
ultimately  came  to  dedicate  the  better  part  of  his  existence,  and  of  itself 
afforded  clear  evidence  of  the  “possibilities  which  might  have  been  ”  had  a 
longer  lease  of  life  been  vouchsafed  to  him  here.  As  an  amateur,  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  an  inventor,  an  author,  and  an  amiable  gentleman,  he  has  created 
for  himself  a  name  of  which  those  near  and  dear  to  him  have  just  reason  to  be 
proud,  the  thought  of  which  will  help  in  some  measure  to  mitigate  the 
poignancy  of  their  grief  at  his  loss,  and  which  will  remain  fresh  and  green  in 
the  memories  of  the  living  long  after  our  present  busy  generation  has  been 
gathered  along  with  him  into  the  garner  of  the  “great  majority.” 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Tummins  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  brought  forward  several  matters  of  general  interest. 
Referring,  first,  to  the  petition  to  the  Railways,  re  reduced  fares,  &c. ,  he 
stated  that  twenty-six  societies  had  united  in  signing  the  petition,  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  some  of  the  principal  Railway  Companies,  and  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  all  if  the  whole  of  the  forms  sent  out  had  been  signed  ; 
but  many  of  the  societies  had  only  returned  two  or  three  forms  with  signatures, 
instead  of  lending  their  support  to  the  whole. 

The  Secretary  passed  round  a  print  made  in  an  unusual  manner  by  a 
member  of  the  Birkenhead  Association.  The  gentleman  had  broken  a  choice 
negative  after  obtaining  a  good  print.  In  order  to  replace  it;  he  placed  in  a 
printing- frame  a  piece  of  plain  glass;  on  this  he  laid  the  print,  then  a  gelatine 
plate,  and  after  a  suitable  exposure  to  gaslight  a  negative  was  developed 
which  gave  prints  of  such  excellence  that  nothing  but  a  very  careful  scrutiny 
could  suggest  that  it  was  not  an  original  print.  It  was  closely  examined,  and 
considered  very  good  indeed.  He  next  passed  round  two  samples  of  pyro. 
The  first  was  prepared  as  follows  last  October,  being  eleven  months  in  solu¬ 
tion,  and  still  absolutely  as  clear  and  colourless  as  plain  water : — Sulphite  of 
soda,  four  ounces,  made  up  into  twenty-seven  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  with 
boiling  water,  the  solution  carefully  made  neutral  to  litmus  paper  with  citric 
acid,  and  when  cool  one  ounce  pyrogallol  added.  The  second  preparation 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  and  was  carefully  examined  by  all  the 
members,  consisting  of  solid  pyro  in  cakes,  which  broke  up  into  four-grain 
pieces.  The  Secretary  stated  that  this  form  was  a  luxury  for  travelling 


purposes,  and  far  more  rapid  in  dissolving  than  the  American  form,  while 
the  cost  was  scarcely  one  half.  The  Secretary  drew  the  attention  of  members 
to  the  plan  of  development  in  two  separate  solutions,  and  mentioned  that  a 
young  photographer  had  called  on  him  a  few  days  before  and  shown  him  some 
negatives,  stating  that  he  had  for  seven  months  been  developing  first  in  pyro. 
alone  and  then  in  ammonia  and  bromide  alone,  and  that  only  on  that  day  had 
he  discovered  that  his  plan  was  not  the  usual  mode  of  procedure. 

A  Question  was  then  taken  from  the  question-box,  asking  for  the  best 
mountant.  Several  substances  were  advocated,  but  starch  plus  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  or  for  large  prints  starch  plus  a  small  quantity  of  gela¬ 
tine,  seemed  to  have  the  preference.  It  being  pointed  out  that  if  the  starch 
were  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  squeezed  through  very  fine  muslin,  the  process 
became  exceedingly  simple. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  was  then  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Norway.  He  read  a  series  of  extracts  from  letters  sent  home  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  and  mentioned  many  interesting  facts,  which  were  listened  to 
with  marked  attention.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  very  large  collection 
of  photographs,  12  x  10  and  x  6£,  which,  although  taken  in  many  cases  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  were  very  fine,  and  brought  before  the  members  the 
wonderful  features  of  Norway  in  the  most  conclusive  manner.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ffilerbeck. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  special  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
County  Hotel,  Derby,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Simpson,  F.C.S.  (who  has  been  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  since  its  com¬ 
mencement),  an  album  containing  the  photographs  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bradbury,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Chad’s,  Derby,  Dr.  Rice,  Messrs.  Bennett,  Bourdin,  Cooper,  Kaye,  Keene, 
Lovejoy,  Naylor,  Scotton,  and  Sykes.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Bradbury,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  evening,  said  that  a  very 
pleasant  duty  fell  to  his  lot.  He  had  known  Mr.  Simpson  ever  since  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Society,  and  had  a  profound  respect  for  him,  and  was  sure  that 
the  Society  owed  in  a  great  measure  its  prosperity  to  his  enthusiastic  efforts. 
He  was  pleased,  however,  to  know  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  only  leaving  Derby 
to  fill  a  more  important  position,  and  was  sure  he  would  take  the  good  wishes 
of  all  present  with  him. 

Mr.  R.  Keene,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  Vice-President, 
then  thanked  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  valuable  services,  and  handed  the  album  to 
him,  assuring  him  that  he  would  carry  the  good  wishes  of  the  Society  with  him. 
The  album,  made  by  Marion  &  Co.,  London,  was  in  the  Henaisswace  style, 
handsomely  bound  in  embossed  leather. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  felt  he  had  many  things  to  thank  the 
Society  for.  In  the  first  place,  he  thanked  them  for  the  handsome  present 
which  Mr.  Keene,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  had  just  presented  to  him  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  allowing  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them  once 
again  before  taking  his  departure  from  Derby ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  goodwill  he  had  received  from  all  during  the  time  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  their  Secretary.  He  believed  it  was  about  eighteen  months 
since  a  few  gentlemen  talked  over  the  formation  of  this  Society  with  him,  and 
he  was  sure  the  success  which  had  attended  their  proceedings  had  far  exceeded 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  little  thought  when  he  occupied  the 
post  of  Hon.  Secretary  that  when  his  time  came  to  pass  his  work  into  other 
hands  this  Society  would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Midland  Counties.  He 
was  pleased,  however,  that  Mr.  Kaye  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  for  he 
knew  he  had  the  interests  of  the  Society  at  heart.  He  was  very  grateful  to 
Messrs.  Keene,  Kaye,  and  Scotton,  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  on  his 
behalf,  and  to  the  Society  generally  for  the  handsome  present  he  had  just 
received.  He  wished  the  Society  every  prosperity  for  the  future. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  apology  from  Colonel  Hon.  R.  H.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  Messrs.  H.  Arnold  Bemrose,  J.  C.  Merry,  and  others,  and  stated  that 
several  of  the  members  had  not  yet  sent  in  their  photographs,  but  that  he  hoped 
to  forward  the  completed  set  to  Mr.  Simpson  very  shortly. 

The  members  present  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  a  social  mau¬ 
ler,  Mr.  W.  H.  Orme,  organist  at  St.  James’  Church,  presiding  at  the  piano. 
Messrs.  T.  Wood  and  T.  Scotton  favoured  the  company  with  several  songs, 
Mr.  Wood’s  song,  “  The  Bugler,”  exciting  much  applause. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  shortly  before  eleven. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  September  24,  in  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge-street, — W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. ,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Harrison  read  his  report 
of  the  Society’s  excursion  to  Haddon  Hall,  on  Monday,  September  14. 

Mr.  Harrison,  ill  his  report,  regretted  that  the  weather  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been  for  a  day’s  out  with  the  camera,  as  it  rained  continuously  the 
whole  of  the  morning,  and,  consequently,  deterred  many  from  going.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  had  assembled  at  the  station  seemed  determined  to  go,  so 
away  they  steamed  by  the  8.20  train,  arriving  at  Rowsley  shortly  after  eleven, 
the  rain  ceasing  almost  coincidently  with  the  arrival  of  the  party.  A  few 
plates  were  exposed  on  the  Peacock  Inn,  its  picturesque  exterior  being  too 
attractive  to  be  resisted  by  the  knights  of  the  camera.  This  old-fashioned  inn 
was  built  during  the  sixteenth  century,  its  gables  and  mullions  clearly  proving 
the  date.  The  main  road  was  now  takeu  for  Haddon  ;  crossing  the  1  'ridge,  the 
Hall  came  into  sight,  and  several  pictures  of  its  lofty  walls  and  battlements 
peeriug  out  from  the  encircling  woods  were  secured.  Passing  Mrs.  Swaine’s 
cottage,  with  its  curious  box-trees  clipped  into  the  shape  of  the  Rutland  crests, 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  Hall  was  commenced.  Haddon  presents  from  the 
exterior  an  imposing  aspect ;  it  was  erected  during  the  reigns  ot  Henry  \  II. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  great  charm  of  Haddon  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst  it  is 
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kept  m  perfect  repair  by  its  noble  owner,  everything  remains  unaltered  ;  and, 
in  examining  its  interior,  we  see  it  just  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  its  inmates 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Passing  through  the  old  oak 
door,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  courtyard,  on  the  right  hand  is  a  door 
leading  to  the  chapel,  where  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  are  the  font, 
pulpit,  and  a  stained  glass  window,  whose  date  is  known  to  be  1427.  Several 
plates  were  exposed  here,  the  exposures  varying  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  with 
rapid  plates  and  stops  to  -g—.  The  banqueting  hall  was  next  visited  ; 
but,  as  this  room  is  very  dark  (requiring  exposures  of  one-lialf  to  one  and  even 
two  hours),  it  was  not  attempted.  Passing  out  at  the  farther  door,  the  garden 
was  reached,  where  the  famous  steps,  leading  up  to  a  .terrace  walk  protected 
by  stone  balustrades,  next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  photographers.  At  the 
end  of  this  walk  we  see  the  low  door  through  which,  three  centuries  ago, 
Dorothy  Vernon,  the  heiress  of  the  place,  eloped,  on  a  ball  night,  with  her 
lover,  Sir  John  Manners,  thus  bringing  the  Haddon  estates  into  the  Rutland 
family.  Several  plates  were  here  exposed.  Returning  through  the  gardens,  a 
long  flight  of  steps  was  descended,  and  search  made  for  the  narrow  stone  foot¬ 
bridge  across  the  Wye  by  which  the  happy  couple  crossed  the  stream.  This 
bridge,  with  the  woods  and  Hall  behind,  makes  a  very  pretty  picture,  several 
members  exposing  plates.  During  the  day  one  hundred  and  fifteen  plates  were 
exposed,  sizes  varying  from  3  j  x  4|  to  10  x  8. 

The  Chairman  next  announced  the  exhibits  on  the  table,  the  work  of  the 
members,  many  of  which  reflected  great  credit  on  their  producers. 

Mr.  Foster  was  next  called  upon  to  give  the  paper  of  the  evening,  Art  in 
Photography. 

On  stepping  up  to  the  table  Mr.  Foster  was  greeted  with  cheers.  He  said 
that  his  paper  would  be  short,  but  after  reading  it  he  would  give  them 
examples  on  the  blackboard  illustrating  what  lie  had  said.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  urged  upon  all  to  make  a  study  of  Art,  and  apply  it  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  studying  the  works  of  our  great  painters  and  photographers.  A 
good  plan,  Mr.  Foster  said,  was,  that  on  looking  at  a  picture  that  either 
pleased  or  displeased  us,  to  find  out  why  it  did  so,  and  not  be  content 
with  the  fact  that  it  pleased  us  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Foster  next  showed  on  the 
blackboard  the  way  to  divide  a  picture  into  the  requisite  number  of  parts,  and 
showing  th e  forte  points.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  some  sketches  on  the 
board,  pointing  out  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  avoid.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  said  that  he  hoped  at  some  future  meeting  to  again  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  some  more  sketches  on  the  board. 

Every  one  present  seemed  surprised  at  the  skill  and  adroitness  with  which 
Mr.  Foster  handled  his  subject.  His  sketches  on  the  blackboard  were  remark- 
good,  showing  as  they  did,  in  a  most  clear  and  comprehensive  manner, 
the  lessons  he  intended  to  convey. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library  from  Mr. 
Foster,  for  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  evening.  The  Chairman  then  invited 
members  to  inspect  the  prints  laid  upon  the  table. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  September  23, — The  President,  Mr. 
C.  Alfieri,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Chairman, 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  suggested  that  each  member 
of  the  Society  be  requested  to  guarantee  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  his  annual  subscription,  as  an  emergency  fund.  The  proposition 
was  carried,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  the  next  outdoor  meeting  be  held  on 
September  30,  in  Shugborough  Park,  near  Stafford,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield. 

Mr.  Hall  exhibited  a  series  of  12  x  15  views  on  the  Severn,  taken  by  himself 
during  his  recent  tour. 

Mr.  L.  Kelsall  also  showed  some  fine  10  x  8  photographs  of  the  interior  of 
Lichfield  Minster,  taken  recently  by  himself, 

After  some  interesting  discussion  upon  topics  photographic  -  the  meeting 
terminated.  ' 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  Society’s  Hall, 
Melbourne,  on  the  20th  July,  at  which  the  following  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  presented  and  adopted  and  officers  elected  for  the  year  1885-86  : — 
Secretary’s  Report  for  the  Year  1884-5. 

Gentlemen, — In  placing  before  you  the  report  for  the  year  1884-85,  the 
Committee  has  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon  its  having  up  to  the 
present  continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  When  last  year’s  report  was  read 
there  were  forty-three  members  on  the  roll,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  have  withdrawn  from  the  Society,  from  various  causes, 
the  members’  list  now  numbers  fifty-one,  and  there  were  twelve  additional 
proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  the  election  of  whom  will  come  on  at  the  August 
meeting.  We  have  during  the  year  completed  the  purchase  of  an  optical 
lantern  apparatus,  to  be  used  either  with  oil  or  limelight.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  pair  of  Woodbury  improved  sciopticons,  fitted  with  Dallmeyer’s 
optical  lantern  lenses,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  using  the  limelight, 
and  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  it  can  be 
equalled,  in  the  Australian  colonies.  In  connection  with  these  instruments 
your  custodian,  Mr.  Purton,  is  deserving  of  great  praise  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  has  fitted  up  the  lanterns  for  use,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  presided  at  all  our  lantern  entertainments  since  we  obtained 
them.  A  system  of  exchange  has  been  established  between  our  Association 
and  the  Queensland,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  Philadelphia  Amateur 
Societies.  The  Wellington  Society,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  wound  up  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  removal  of  many  of  its  members  from  the  town  ;  but  two  of 
the  members  of  it  —  Mr.  Williams,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Key  worth,  Vice- 
President — requested  me  to  nominate  them  as  members  of  our  Association, 


and  their  names  were  duly  recorded  at  the  last  monthly  meeting.  The  first 
and  second  annual  exhibitions  having  been  held  since  last  year’s  report  was 
read,  may  justify  one  or  two  remarks  concerning  them. 

Last  year’s  exhibition,  which  was  the  first  purely  photographic  exhibition 
held  in  Australia,  was  an  immense  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  tins 
year’s,  although  not  a  financial  success,  was  satisfactory  in  every  other  way, 
and  it  has  served  to  show  us  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  quite  strong 
enough  of  ourselves  to  fill  any  moderate  sized  room  with  our  own  work,  ami 
secondly,  that  as  far  as  the  artistic  and  technical  merits  of  our  productions  (at 
any  rate  in  landscape  work)  are  concerned,  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own,  and 
in  "this  belief  we  are  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  well  qualified 
to  judge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  interest  is  not  taken  in  the  monthly 
meetings,  the  attendance  of  members  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  t  hL 
number  of  names  on  the  roll.  Another  worthy  object  into  which  members 
might  throw  their  energy  is  the  cultivation  of  a  social  feeling  with  regard  to 
field  days.  Two  or  three  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  with 
the  intention  of  inducing  the  members  to  meet  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  for 
field  work,  but  in  only  one  instance  has  the  effort  been  successful :  this  was  ou 
10th  November  last,  on  which  occasion  six  of  the  members  proceeded  to 
Dandenong.  The  Committee  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  members  will 
second  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  has  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  the  difficulty 
of  filling  up  the  time  at  the  general  meetings.  They  have  during  the  past 
twelve  months  had  considerable  trouble  to  induce  members  to  read  papers  or 
give  demonstrations,  and,  indeed,  with  two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  since 
the  birth  of  the  Society  the  whole  of  the  practical  work  of  the  evenings  has 
been  done  by  the  individual  members  of  the  present  Committee.  Surely  in  a 
Society  of  this  description,  numbering  so  many  practical  workers,  the  ability 
of  many  of  whom  was  plainly  shown  at  the  late  exhibition,  there  should  bo 
found  a  sufficient  number  who,  if  they  each  spent  a  little  time  and  trouble  to 
prepare  a  subject,  could  manage  to  entertain  and  instruct  the  members 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  night  of  each  meeting,  and  the  Committee  trust 
that  during  the  coming  year  such  members  as  are  capable  will  give  in 
their  names  as  readers  of  papers  or  demonstrators  of  practical  methods  of 
working. 

At  Mr.  Musgrove’s  suggestion  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Transparency  Club 
for  the  circulation  amongst  members  of  the  transparencies  produced  by  them. 
This  is  rather  a  matter  for  individual  members  to  take  up  than  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  an  effort  may  be  made  to  start  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  to 
be  held  in  London  next  year  has  made  a  personal  request  that  members  of  the 
Association  should  send  an  exhibit,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  one, 
worthy  of  the  Association,  will  be  forthcoming. 

J.  H.  Harvey,  Hon.  Sec. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

I. — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  during  the  Year  1884-5. 


Dr.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  1883-4 

brought  forward  .  10  19  7 

To  Subscriptions, 

1884-5 : — 

40  Active  and  Hon. 

Members  .  40  0  0 

8  Do.  (Half  years)  4  0  0 

0  Country  Members  .300 

47  0  0 

Less  Subscriptions 

Unpaid .  5  0  0 

-  42  0  0 

,,  Arrears  of  Subscrip¬ 
tions  .  10  0 

Less  Prepayments 

in  1883-4  .  0  15  0 

- 0  5  0 

„  Subscriptions  in  Advance .  7  5  0 

„  Interest .  0  4  9 


Total  . £60  14  4 


Cr.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

By  Rent,  &c .  5  17  6 

,,  Lantern  Apparatus  23  9  9 

,,  Journals  .  5  8  2 

,,  Books  for  Library  .  0  6  9 

,,  First  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Expenses  7  0  G 

,,  Stationary,  Print¬ 
ing,  &c .  7  5  9 

,,  Postage  .  7  11  11 

,,  Contribution  to¬ 
wards  presenta¬ 
tion . .  17  6 

„  Sundries .  0  5  0 

-  58  12  10 

Balance  on  hand .  2  1  6 


Total  . £60  14  4 


Audited  and  found  correct, 
July  16th,  1885. 
Melbourne,  July  14 th,  1885. 


Jas.  J.  Fenton,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


II. — Balance  Sheet  at  end  of  the  Year  1884-5. 


Assets. 

£  s.  d. 

Cash  Balance  (as  per  State¬ 
ment  I.) .  2  16 

Apparatus .  32  10  0 

Books  in  Library .  4  10  0 

Arrears  of  Subscription,  good 

(say) . 3  10  0 


Liabilities. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Accounts  due  (Sciop- 

ticon  .  8  0  0 

Subscriptions  in  Ad¬ 
vance  .  7  5  0 


Total  Liabilities  .  15  5  0 

Balance  in  favour  of  Association  27  6  6 

£42  11  6 


Total  Assets . £42  11  6 


Melbourne,  July  14 th,  1885.  Jas.  J.  Fenton,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  :  —  President :  Dr.  Browning.  —  V ice- 
Presidents  :  Messrs.  J.  McEwan  and  E.  C.  Bell. — Secretary :  Mr.  J.  H.  Harvey. 
— Treasurer :  Mr.  J.  J.  Fenton. — Librarian :  Mr.  E.  A.  Walker. — Custodian 
of  Apparatus :  Mr.  E.  Purton. — Committee:  Messrs.  J.  Levens,  W.  Himen, 
E.  J.  Hughes,  J.  Hoogklimmer,  and  T.  Williams. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  members  that  it  was  a  great  success.  It  was  held  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  June,  at  the  Congregational  Hall,  Russell-street,  Melbourne 
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(the  Royal  Society’s  Hall,  at  which  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association 
are  held,  having  been  considered  scarcely  convenient  enough  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  large  number  of  exhibits  and  visitors  which  were  expected). 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  the  general  public  on  each  nightj 
and  a  small  charge  was  made  for  admission,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  towards  paying  the  expenses,  which  were  rather  heavy.  The 
exhibits  consisted  of  the  general  all-round  work  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  contribution  from  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  New  Zealand ;  these  were  supplemented  by  a  few  exhibits  from  some  of 
the  Melbourne  professional  photographers.  A  large  quantity  of  apparatus  was 
shown  by  the  photographic  import  houses  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  latter  consisting  in  all  cases  of  special  pieces  of  apparatus  invented 
by  the  members,  and  in  some  instances  also  constructed  by  them. 

In  an  adjoining  room  were  shown  at  intervals,  by  means  of  the  optical 
lanterns  of  the  Association,  a  collection  of  transparencies  selected  from  the 
work  done  by  members  during  the  year ;  some  of  these  were  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  “transparency  show”  became  very  popular  In 
consequence.  A  few  transparencies  of  the  moon,  produced  by  members  were 
shown,  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  printed  were  obtained  at  the 
Melbourne  Observatory,  and  were  produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Turner  (an 
amateur) ;  the  image  of  the  moon  on  the  negatives  was  about  three  inches  in 
diameter ;  both  negatives  and  transparencies  were  produced  on  wet  plates. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  forthcoming  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
London  early  in  1886.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  show  of  prints  on  the 
walls ;  and  a  special  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  transparencies  illustrative  of  the 
scenery  and  progress  of  the  colony,  will  be  sent ;  and  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Victorian  Court  have  arranged  to  have  them  exhibited  in  the  evening.  The 
subjects  will  include  views  taken  in  the  cities  and  principal  towns  in  the 
colony, 

• - + - 

Com&poiRmtcr 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  The  Bbitish  Joubnal  op  Photography  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  denying  to  the  Eastman  Company 
credit  which  they  do  not  claim,  viz.,  that  of  having  first  coated  paper  with 
gelatine  emulsion.  All  we  claim  is  that  we  have  devised  appliances  for 
coating  paper  which  have  never  before  been  used,  and  that  we  make  a 
paper  by  them  which  gives  results  which  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
paper  put  on  the  market.  If  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  can  make  a  nega¬ 
tive  paper  equally  good  they  have  only  to  put  it  on  the  market  and  go 
ahead.^  Words  are  of  no  value  in  such  matters — let  us  see  the  negatives 
and  prints  from  them. — Yours  truly, 

September  29,  1885.  The  Eastman  Dey  Plate  &  Film  Co. 


To  the  Editobs. 

_  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  having  a  long  nap,  and  when  I  woke  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  I  found  things  a  good  deal  mixed,  and  had  to  make  a  good  many 
observations  before  I  found  my  latitude  and  longitude.  When  I  went  to 
sleep  I  was  much  interested  in  my  friend  Fox  Talbot’s  new  system  of  pho¬ 
tography,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  last  thing  I  did  was  a  portrait  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  on  a  Talbotype  negative.  I  called  for  my  Times  with  my  breakfast, 
and  found  a  correspondence  on  substitution  of  paper  for  glass  for  the  ne¬ 
gatives.  I  was  puzzled  at  first,  for  why  any  human  being  with  fallible 
fingers  should  care  to  use  glass  at  all  beats  me.  I  sent  for  the  last  six 
months’  file  of  the  Bbitish  Joubnal  of  Photogbaphy,  and  am  now  in  a 
state  to  measure  my  ignorance. 

But  I  still  fail  to  comprehend  why  glass  should  have  become  a  medium 
for  negative  or  positive  purposes.  It  is  a  positive  nuisance,  and  I  should 
say  that  the  most  of  its  advantages  are  negative.  It  has  no  grain  or  tex¬ 
ture,  no  flexibility,  no  hold  on  the  chemicals,  and  some  other  “  noes  ”  I  know 
of,  but  how  anybody  can  compare  it  with  paper  is  beyond  my  wit.  Why  it 
shonld  ever  have  been  used  puzzled  me.  I  found  that  there  had  been  a 
good  many  changes  and  discoveries,  naturally  there  had  been  a  wet  col¬ 
lodion  phase  which  I  had  missed,  and  from  what  I  hear  I  was  lucky  in 
missing  ih  To  handle  a  lot  of  glass,  with  the  chance  of  smashing  your 
best  negative,  or  having  some  blunderer  upset  a  stand  with  a  lot  of  it  on 
must  be  a  comfortable  contingency  to  keep  always  in  mind.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  taken  aback  most  awfully  (I  find  my  young  people  using  this  word 
habitually,  so  I  suppose  it  is  not  too  strong  for  common  use)  to  read  a  letter 
signed  Ernest  Graham,  which  seems  as  if  there  could  be  a  photographer  who 
actually  preferred  glass  to  paper.  I  can  understand  the  advantage  of  a 
glass  over  a  paper  window,  but  for  a  negative  which  must  be  handled  and 
may  be  broken  at  any  stage  of  the  operations  involved  in  photography,  I 
consider  that  the  move  to  glass  from  paper  was  retrograde,  and  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  to  be  avoided  at  great  sacrifices.  I  went  to  the  In¬ 
ventions  Exhibition,  also,  and  I  found  photographs  there  from  paper 
negatives  certainly  equal  to  any  others  I  saw.  “  The  proof  of  a  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,”  we  used  to  say,  and  the  negative  that  makes  a  good 
positiv  e  is  a  good  negative.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  decide  so 
knotty  a  question.  I  think  that  some  of  our  old  Talbotype  prints  were 
as  good  in  all  respects,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  inability  to  render 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail,  as  anything  I  see  now,  and  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  qualities  gained  hy  glass  whieh  are  lost  in  the  Talbotype. 


As  to  the  “  finally  ”  of  Mr.  Graham,  is  not  paper  constantly  used  where 
the  more  absolute  immunity  from  chemical  action  is  required,  as,  for 
instance,  in  filtering  paper  ?  We  used  to  think  paper  very  safe  when  we 
had  to  filter  the  silver  solution.  It  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  if  any  given 
sample  of  paper  is  chemically  pure,  but  when  we  have  got  a  sample 
which  is  proved  to  be  such,  what  is  there  to  grumble  about?  Is  Mr. 
Graham  possibly  proprietor  of  a  glass  house?  On  the  chance,  I  won’t 
throw  any  more  stones. — Yours,  Ac.,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

September  29,  1885. 


FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  an  Amateur  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  substitution  of  films  for  glass,  and  should  be  glad,  with 
your  permission,  to  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  discussion  that  is  now 
going  on  in  your  columns. 

With  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  I  did  not  think  that  an  “Amateur  of 
Photography  ”  did  justice  to  the  predecessors  of  the  Eastman  Company  in 
the  introduction  of  films.  I  saw  and  examined  carefully  the  exhibits  of 
both  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  and  of  Mr.  Warnerke,  at  the  “Inventories,” 
and  am  satisfied  that  they  exhibited  work  produced  from  films  quite  equal 
to  that  from  glass,  and  not  surpassed  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  work  of 
the  Eastman  Company. 

If  these  firms  had  exhibited  equal  energy  to  that  of  the  Eastman 
Company  in  devising  and  introducing  a  thoroughly  simple  and  satisfactory 
method  of  exposing  and  changing,  they  would  have  taken  the  cream  olf 
instead  of  leaving  it,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  to  the  Americans. 

It  is  not  much  inducement  to  adopt  paper  to  be  told,  “Oh,  you  can 
easily  expose  it  behind  glass,”  or,  “  Surely  you  are  ingenious  enough  to 
devise  some  means  of  putting  it  in  your  dark  slide.”  Unless  we  can,  with 
ease,  carry  not  less  than  a  dozen  films  and  change  them  in  the  course  of 
the  day’s  walk,  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  Eastman  Company  have  still  left  a  chance 
open  to  our  English  inventors  ;  true,  their  slide  seems  perfect,  but  its 
price  is  prohibitive,  and  fully  double  what  any  possible  cost  of  it  would 
warrant.  The  Eastman  Company  wish  to  kill  the  goose  of  the  golden 
eggs  by  making  all  their  profit  on  the  slide,  instead  of  selling  the  slide  at 
a  reasonable  price  and  so  securing  an  enormous  sale  for  their  films. 

A  few  wealthy  amateurs  may  purchase  slides  at  present  prices,  but  the 
majority  will  probably  wait  events,  and  the  professionals  are  usually  hard 
to  move  with  any  new  invention  ;  besides,  for  studio  work,  the  film  does 
not  offer  any  great  attraction. 

There  is  still  room  for  an  efficient  and  moderate-priced  apparatus  for 
exposing  films,  and  the  inventor  who  supplies  that  will  not  only  rank  as 
highly  in  the  annals  of  photography  as  Archer  or  Daguerre,  but  probably 
will  reap  an  immediate  harvest ;  as,  once  the  film  apparatus  is  sufficiently 
practical  to  ensure  wide  adoption,  it  will  be  obviously  much  cheaper  to 
purchase  films  of  English  manufacture  than  to  import  American.  If  the 
Eastman  Company  only  see  their  own  interests  in  the  proper  light  and 
compel  (so  to  speak)  the  adoption  of  their  film-holder  by  offering  it  at  a 
price  that  will  be  an  inducement  to  purchasers,  they  will  virtually  secure 
the  monopoly  in  the  snpply  of  films,  as  in  all  probability  their  patent  will 
be  valid  to  prevent  the  supply  of  rollers  to  fit  their  holder,  and  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  the  amateur  to  purchase  paper  elsewhere  and 
re-wind  the  roller. 

I  prophesy  a  great  future  for  paper  films  if  the  manufacturers  of  such 
will  endeavour  to  meet  the  requirements  of  amateurs  in  photography. — 
Yours,  Ac.  Another  Amateur. 

October  1,  1885.  - ♦ - 

TWO-SOLUTION  DEVELOPMENT.— LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  now  forward  you  an  untoned  print  of  12  x  10  instan¬ 
taneous  picture  taken  at  Whitby,  and  afterwards  developed  as  per  my 
communication  of  last  week.  I  may  say  the  negative  is  “  untouched,  and 
exactly  as  developed ;  you  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  plate  or  otherwise  under  such  trying 
circumstances  of  exposure  and  development. 

I  often  see  reference  made  in  your  columns  to  “  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development.  I  have  very  seldom  been  defeated  in  overcoming  the 
results  of  “  under-exposure,”  as,  I  venture  to  think,  the  Whitby  picture 
will  bear  testimony,  but  must  confess,  although  a  very  patient  worker, 
and  one  who  places  no  limit  upon  time  or  chemicals  when  a  plate  “  has  to 
be  saved,”  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  make  ilpictures ”  of  “over-exposed” 
plates.  I  can  accomplish  the  feat  without  much  trouble  of  “  developing. 
Such,  without  fog,  Ac.,  as  developing  is  understood,  but  I  have  hitherto 
had  the  misfortune  not  to  successfully  realise  any  such  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  as  is  expressed  continually  by  many  adepts  in  development  in 
your  columns,  when  an  “over-exposed  plate  is  in  question.  Neither 
have  I  been  able  to  see  in  theory  or  practice  “  how  it  is  possible  that  one 
portion  of  the  light-impressed  image  can  be  brought  forward  without  a 
general  development  taking  place  at  the  same  time  ;  and  an  over-exposed 
plate  really  means,  that  all  portions  of  the  picture  not  being  “ 

“ are  made  so”  in  the  negative  by  the  length  of  exposure,  while  the 
« strength  of  the  true  lights  ”  become  deteriorated  until  a  general  flatness, 
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from  “  want  of  contrast is  the  result  in  the  negative.  I  mention  this 
question  of  latitude  in  over-exposure,  because  I  think  it  one  that  is  greatly 
misunderstood,  and  many  misleading  and,  therefore,  disappointing,  state¬ 
ments  are  made  ;  for  I  take  it  the  power  of  generally  restraining  or  accele¬ 
rating  development  does  “  not  mean  ”  the  production  of  a  picture  having 
“  true  ”  and  “  artistic  contrasts,”  I  would  like  to  learn  if  I  stand  alone  in 
my  scepticism,  and  as  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  I,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  place  the  subject  for  discussion  before  your  readers, — Yours,  c$rc., 

W,  Clement  Williams, 

13,  Akeds  Road,  Halifax,  September  28tli,  1885. 


THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  have  temporarily  abandoned  Rule  7  in 
their  Regulations  for  Competition.  It  was  a  most  objectionable  rule,  and 
has  prevented  many  from  competing  after  having  taken  a  medal  the 
previous  year  ;  and  although  the  same  exhibitor  has  again  obtained  the 
first  silver  medal,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  not  let  this  act  prevent 
them  in  permanently  confirming  the  wise  course  they  have  taken  this 
year. .  I  am  sure  they  will  continue  in  obtaining  a  still  larger  number  of 
exhibits  and  higher  standards  of  work  if  they  adopt  this  course,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  photographers. — I  beg  to  remain, 
yours  respectfully,  H.  Jarvis. 

4,  Richmond  Terrace,  Derby,  September  29, 1885, 


INDI ARUBBE R  SOLUTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  18th  inst.  I  notice  an  abstract 
from  a  German  periodical  relating  to  Indiarubber  solution  and  its  use  in 
photography.  The  writer,  after  detailing  some  of  the  purposes  to  which 
such  a  solution  can  be  applied,  very  rightly  insists  on  the  importance  of 
employing  pure  solvents.  I  presume  this  to  mean  that  the  solvent  shall 
not  contain  anything  likely  to  affect  the  salts  of  silver  when  a  solution  of 
the  rubber  is  used  for  a  substratum  or  in  other  ways. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  from  personal  observation  if  the  presence  of  carbon 
bisulphide  in  commercial  benzenes  has  any  injurious  effect  in  photo¬ 
graphic  preparations.  Thinking,  however,  that  the  question  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  paper  read  before  the 
Manchester  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  which  deals  with 
the  estimation  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  commercial  benzene,  and,  as  you 
will  observe,  gives  some  of  the  numbers  obtained  for  benzenes  from 
various  source5. — Yours,  Ac.,  Philip  Holland,  F.C.S. 

Victoria-buildings,  Chapel-street ,  Southport,  September  25th,  1885. 

[We  consider  the  paper  referred  to  of  sufficient  importance  to  reprint  in 
full.  See  page  030,— Eds,] 

■ - - ♦ — - — - — 

iErctjange  fflofumn. 


Wanted  to  exchange  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  weekly  for 
Photographic  News,  posted  Sunday.— Address,  W.  A.  W.,  Charlesvillc, 
Farnworth-in-Widnes. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  half-plate  rapid  doublet ;  exchange,  a  splendid  wide-angle 
doublet,  equal  to  new,  by  Tench,  five-inch  focus,  and  a  superior  half-plate 
burnisher.— Address,  H.  C.,  6,  Berkeley-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  stereoscopic  camera  (mahogany  sliding  body),  equal  to 
new,  cost  35s.,  with  dark  slide  and  focussing  screen,  for  a  good  cabinet  bur¬ 
nisher.  Cash  adjusted.— Address,  F.  Colbourne,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

Wanted,  good  half-plate  camera,  slides,  and  view  lens,  in  exchange  for  cent's 
dark  brown  broadcloth  Newmarket  ulster  (misfit),  length  sixty  inches, °chest 
forty,  cost  55s.— Address,  Photo,  Hill  Mount,  Juniper-green,  by  Edinburgh. 

Two  backgrounds  (interior  and  exterior),  seven  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  highj 
and  one  exterior,  eight  feet  by  eight  feet,  in  exchange  for  others  of  the 
same  size.  Photographs  exchanged.— Address,  E.  D.  S.,  8,  Castle-street, 
Cirencester, 

Wanted,  a  good  quarter-  or  half-plate  portrait  lens  in  exchange  for  Lancaster’s 
instantaneous  quarter-plate  lens  and  shutter  (new).  Will  adjust  difference 
in  cash  if  necessary.— Address,  W.  Langley,  4,  Hopewell-place,  Queen’s- 
road,  Hyde-park,  Leeds. 


Enstoer#  to  (JTorrespon'trent^, 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  William  Watson,  2,  Garden-street,  Bury,  Lancashire.—  Four  photo¬ 
graphs  of  James  Kenyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Walshaw  Hall. 

Augustus  Mace,  Hunstanton-St.-Edmund’s,  Norfolk.— Group  photograph  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Leicester,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  party  ; 
group  photograph  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tweedale,  Lady  John  Hay,  Lady 
Florence  Burke,  and  party ;  photograp>h  of  Lord  North,  in  Hunting 
Costume,  on  Horseback. 


Ernest  Hoopor,  Gateshead  Fell  Rectory,  Gateshead. — InstanUinern ..  plug.,, 
graph  of  the  “ Flying  Scotchman"  passing  through  Low  Fell  Station  ( n>  << r 
Gateshead  J. 

R.  Henford. — Without  knowing  the  terms  of  your  agreement  we  cannot  say. 
However,  we  presume  a  week’s  notice  is  all  that  is  required. 

Printer. — If,  instead  of  employing  salt,  you  precipitate  tin-  silver  from  tb* 
washing  waters  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  chloride  will  settle  down  much 
quicker. 

Robert  Fry. — You  are  too  late  for  this  year.  The  time  for  sending  in  expired 
more  than  a  week  ago.  You  will  have  to  keep  your  five  cabinet  pictures  till 
next  year  now. 

C.  Bungards. — The  Photographic  Exhibition  opens  to  the  public  on  Monday 
next,  and  will  remain  open  till  the  third  week  in  November.  The  address  ia 
5,  Pall  Mall  East. 

T.  Burrell. — “  Cream  Cotton”  is  a  trade  term  adopted  by  Messrs.  Anthony  Si 
Go.,  of  New  York,  for  a  certain  make  of  pyroxyline.  The  emulsion  is  simply 
poured  on  the  plate  like  ordinary  collodion. 

Thomas  Forrest. — The  best  plan  we  can  suggest  is  to  procure  a  piece  of  talc 
without  imperfections.  Have  you  tried  a  piece  of  very  thin  glass  t  Perhaps 
that  would  stand  the  heat  without  cracking.  See  that  the  glass  is  not  secured 
too  tightly  iu  the  frame. 

A.  Knighten. — 1.  It  is  the  burnisher  that  confers  the  gloss,  ami  not  anything! 
applied  to  the  surface.  A  one-grain  solution  of  Castile  soap  in  alcohol  is 
applied,  simply  to  act  as  a  lubricant. — 2.  Increase  the  gold  and  soda,  and 
also  the  water  to  some  extent. 

J.  Conder. — If  you  were  a  constant  reader  as  well  as  a  “constant  subscriber” 
you  would  have  no  occasion  to  put  your  query.  Refer  to  page  498  of  the 
issue  for  the  7th  ultimo ;  you  will  there  find  an  article  on  the  recovery  of 
gold  from  old  toning  solutions. 

G.  R.  Wells. — We  should  prefer  to  employ  a  lens  of  the  “rapid”  type  our¬ 
selves.  A  portrait  lens  may,  however,  be  used,  but  it  will  have  to  be  stopped 
down  considerably  to  make  it  give  good  definition  at  the  corners  unless  one 
of  very  long  focus  be  employed. 

P.  Donnelly. — The  method  of  colouring  photographs  mentioned  has  been 
patented  over  and  over  again  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  using  it  if 
you  choose.  No  work  is  published  on  the  subject,  nor  is  one  required,  the 
thing  is  so  simple,  and  has  been  often  described. 

A.  A.  A. — The  reason  the  picture  is  reversed  is  that  you  put  the  plate  in  the 
dark  slide  the  wrong  way,  i.e.  the  uncoated  side  next  the  lens.  A  mark, 
caused  by  tlie  spring  of  the  shutter,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  picture.  This 
picture  is  also  far  from  being  as  sharp  as  the  others. 

A.  Kirrin. — It  is  clear  that  your  style  of  work  did  not  suit.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  you  were  not  unfairly  treated.  You  received  a  week’s  salary  in  lieu  of 
notice  and  your  fare  back  to  Loudon ;  what  more  could  you  reasonably 
expect?  We  regret  we  cannot  undertake  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  quality 
of  your  work. 

Spots. — If  the  mounts  are  printed  in  bronze  powder  the  safest  plan  is  to  reject 
them  altogether  and  use  others.  If  you  wish  to  test  the  printing,  the  best 
practical  method  is  to  mount  a  photograph  on  the  lettering  and  keep  it  for  a 
few  months.  Sometimes  the  effect  will  he  palpable  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  if  the  print  be  kept  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere. 

W.  H.  Gover. — Yon  cannot  prevent  any  one  else  photographing  a  building  of 
which  you  have  taken  a  photograph  and  made  it  copyright.  It  is  not  the 
building  that  you  secured  the  copyright  in,  but  the  photograph.  If  any  one 
pirates  that  you  have  your  remedy,  but  as  many  as  choose  may  photograph 
the  building,  and,  if  they  like,  make  their  pictures  copyright,  as  you  havo 
done  with  yours, 

- ♦ - - 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 

discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  October  7,  1885,  will 

be  On  View  Meters. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  September  30,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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RENDERING  PAPER  NEGATIVES  TRANSLUCENT. 
Though  paper  as  a  support  for  the  negative  image  has  so 
recently  come  into  use,  and  can  scarcely  yet  have  *  been 
adopted  by  any  large  proportion,  even  of  amateurs,  we  are 
already  receiving  complaints  with  regard  to  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  operation  of  finishing,  mr  rendering  the  nega¬ 
tive  translucent  after  drying,  As  we  have  already  devoted 
several  articles  to  the  subject  of  paper  negatives  in  general,  we 
may  supplement  those  by  a  few  remarks  upon  the  matter  in 
question. 

In  the  first  place  the  possibility  of  rendering  paper  translu¬ 
cent,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  grain,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  paper  itself  and  its  preparation.  Many 
samples  of  paper  which,  in  the  natural  state,  appear  smooth 
and  free  from  grain,  develope  an  unpleasant  amount  of  that 
quality  when  rendered  translucent  with  wax,  castor-oil,  or  any 
other  substance;  while  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  a 
comparatively  coarse  paper  may  be  rendered  grainless  and 
nearly  transparent.  Those  who  employ  the  commercially  pre¬ 
pared  papers  are  scarcely  likely  to  experience  trouble  on  this 
score,  or,  if  they  do,  will  soon  remedy  the  defect  by  going  to  a 
different  maker;  but  amateurs,  many  of  whom  have  already 
commenced  on  *a  small  scale  to  prepare  their  own  paper  films, 
will  probably  be  the  greater  sufferers,  and  it  therefore  behoves 
these  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  character  of  the  paper 
before  coating  it  with  emulsion. 

The  paper  may  readily  be  tested  as  to  its  suitability  by  either 
waxing  or  oiling  a  small  piece  of  it  before  applying  the  emulsion, 
for  the  latter  will  scarcely  penetrate  it  sufficiently  to  interfere 
with  its  subsequent  absorption  of  the  translucent  material,  if 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  of  satisfactory  quality  at  the  outset. 
A  paper  which,  on  first  trial.,  may  prove,  insufficiently  absorp¬ 
tive  may  be  improved  by  partially  or  wholly  removing  its  size  ; 
and,  though  this  is  not  a  plan  to  be  generally  recommended,  it 
may  be  useful  on  occasions  where  a  suitable  paper  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained.  This  may  be  effected  by  soaking  the 
paper  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water ;  if  this  should  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  sufficient  result,  or  if  greater  absorption  be  required, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  one  to  eight)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  hot  water,  great  care  being  taken  in  this  instance  to 
wash  away  all  traces  of  the  acid  before  drying. 

The  greatest  objections  the  amateur  will  find  to  this  process 
will  be  the  necessity  for  adopting  some  means  of  restoring  to 
the  paper  its  original  flatness  and  smoothness,  as  well  as  its 
calendered  surface.  The  first  is  easily  “attained  by  means  of  a 
hot  laundry-iron,  but  the  latter  is  difficult  unless  a  print-burnisher 
he  at  hand,  when  a  very  good  surface  may  be  produced  by  passing 
the  paper  two  or  three  times  through  the  machine. 


With  regard  to  the  best  substance  to  be  employed  for 
gaining  the  translueency,  opinions  vary,  but  the  ones  in  general 
use  are  castor-oil,  wax,  or  paraffine,  The  first,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact,  is  messy  nr  the  extreme,  and  the  method  of 
applying  it,  as  recommended  by  the  Eastman  Company,  is 
troublesome,  Wax  possesses  the  disadvantage  of  gradually 
turning  yellow,  and  so  retarding  the  printing  of  the  negative, 
otherwise  its  application  is  clean  and  easy,  and  the  result,  if 
properly  performed,  quite  as  good  as  castor-oil.  Solid  paraffine, 
or  “  paraffine  wax,”  as  it  is  called,  possesses  the  good  qualities 
of  wax  without  its  disagreeable  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  and  is, 
besides,  very  much  cheaper. 

The  method  of  application  consists  in  laying  the  negative, 
film  side  down,  on  a  warm  glass,  or  preferably  metal  plate,  and 
rubbing  the  back  of  it  with  a  lump  of  the  solid  wax.  The  heat 
of  the  plate  melts  the  wax,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  pores 
of  the  paper  and  renders  the  latter  translucent.  A  metal  plate 
is  preferable  to  glass  because  it  will  bear  a  greater  heat,  and  so 
ensure  a  more  complete  fusion  of  the  wax,  and  consequently 
more  perfect  translueency.  Where  a  metal  plate  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  however,  glass  will  answer,  and  if  the  wax  be  not 
thoroughly  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  plate,  the  negative  may 
be  held  before  a  clear  fire  until  the  wax  is  melted  and  absorbed 
into  the  pores  of  the  paper. 

In  using  castor  oil,  if  the  negative  be  passed  bodily  through 
the  oil,  as  in  the  Eastman  method,  an  unnecessarily  large 
quantity  of  oil  is  wasted,  and  the  operation  of  raising  the  oil  to 
a  high  temperature  is  a  troublesome  if  not  a  dangerous  one. 
To  avoid  this  the  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
negative,  as  in  the  case  of  wax,  the  negative  being  subsequently 
held  to  the  fire  in  the  same  manner,  or  ironed  with  an  ordinary 
iron  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  smearing  of  the 
thick  castor-oil  over  the  back  of  the  negative  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  employment  of  a  warm  or  hot  plate  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  wax,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary .  In  any  case, 
however,  it  is  advisable  to  lower  the  viscidity  of  the  oil  by  the 
addition  of  about  an  equal  quantity  of  methylated  alcohol. 
This  mixture  is  easily  spread  with  a  soft  rag  over  the  back  of 
the  negative,  and  if  on  warming  this  at  the  fire,  or  vitli  the 
iron,  any  parts  should  appear  insufficiently  translucent,  it  is 
easy  to  apply  it  a  second  time  without  an  excessive  expendituie 
of  material.  A  great  advantage  of  this  plan  over  the  undiluted 
oil  is  that  the  surplus  is  far  more  easily  removed. 

Both  Avax  and  castor-oil  give  to  the  negath'e  a  certain  stiff¬ 
ness,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  crack  if  bent  01 
doubled  in  eArer  so  slight  a  degree.  Slight  creases,  A\hich  only 
cause  a  dark  mark  on  the  negative  by  destroying  its  trans- 
lucency,  may  often  be  cured  by  rc-wamnng  or  re-oiling  (or 
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waxing),  but  anything  serious  in  the  shape  of  a  crease  is  fatal 
and  irremediable. 

Another  substance,  which  we  prefer,  is  free  from  most  of  the 
faults  of  the  preceding;  this  is  “vaseline,”  the  purified  grease 
extracted  from  petroleum.  It  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  an  inodorous  (or  nearly  so)  buttery  substance,  of  a 
slightly  yellow  tinge ;  it  is  easily  applied  to  the  negative  on 
account  of  its  soft  consistency,  requires  less  heat  to  cause  it  to 
penetrate,  the  excess  is  easily  cleaned  off,  leaving  the  negative 
free  from  either  stickiness  or  greasiness;  and,  what  is  of  higher 
importance,  in  a  far  more  flexible  condition  than  either  castor- 
oil  or  wax.  It  may  be  added  that,  while  the  flexibility  of  the 
“vaselined”  negative  renders  it  less  liable  to  permanent  injury 
from  creasing,  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  paper  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  flat  state ;  but  the  very  flexibility  which 
causes  this  want  of  flatness  removes  any  inconvenience  which 
might  result  from  it. 

Finally,  speaking  of  flatness,  we  have  found  it  a  most 
convenient  plan  in  order  to  retain  the  absolute  flatness  of  the 
negative,  after  it  is  rendered  translucent,  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  waxing,  oiling,  or  “  vaselining,”  as  the  case  may  be,  while 
the  negative  is  still  attached  to  the  glass  to  which  it  is 
squeegeed  to  render  it  flat.  This  is  particularly  easy  with  vase¬ 
line,  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  heat  the  plate  before  it  is 
applied.  Heat  will  generally  cause  the  negative  to  detach 
itself  partly  from  the  glass  before  the  whole  surface  has  been 
covered  with  wax,  and  so  unevenness  and  “  cockling  ”  of 
the  paper  are  caused  ;  but  if  the  paper  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously,  and  then  “vaselined,”  the  application  of  heat, 
if  it  cause  any  detachment  at  all,  will  do  so  in  a  regular 
manner.  Vaseline  may  also  be  employed  in  place  of  wax  or 
talc  to  cause  the  negative  to  leave  the  glass. 

- - - <$■ - 

ENLARGING  NEGATIVES. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  treated  the  subject  of  enlargements,  and 
expressed  our  belief  in  the  inefficiency,  speaking  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  of  the  methods  usually  employed  at  the 
present  day  for  producing  enlarged  negatives.  With  recent 
examples  of  the  kind  of  work  in  view,  we  are  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  tendency  to  flatness  and  want  of  force,  or  rather 
of  a  true  and  full  scale  of  tones,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Whether  large  negatives  upon  paper 
will  not  ultimately  supersede  all  existing  methods  for  obtaining 
enlargements,  is  a  question  which  already  is  interesting  a  large 
number  of  photographers  ;  but  to  discuss  it  does  not  form 
part  of  our  present  plan,  which  is  to  discuss  simply  the 
making  of  large  negatives  for  printing  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  fixtures  to  be  met  with,  there  are  those 
inherent  to  the  processes,  and  those  due  only  to  want  of 
experience,  some  of  the  latter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
experienced,  we  may  here  speak  of.  There  is,  in  the  usual  way, 
a  transparency  to  be  obtained,  and  a  negative  to  be  made  from 
it,  and  in  the  making  of  the  transparency  will  be  found  the  key 
to  success  or  failure.  It  is  made  either  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  negatives,  or  upon  a  larger  scale,  by  one  formerly  secret 
method  as  large  as  the  ultimate  negative  itself.  This  trans¬ 
parency  is,  according  to  the  system  adopted,  upon  wet  collodion, 
upon  dry  plates  or  by  the  carbon  process.  For  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  carbon  printing  a  carbon  trans¬ 
parency  is  a  favourite  method ;  tire  scale  of  tones  it  gives  is 
very  suitable,  and  there  is  less  uncertainty  in  obtaining  them 


with  methods  of  chemical  development,  thero  is  more  risk  in 
obtaining  the  desired  scale  of  tones. 

There  has  often  been  expressed,  by  photographers  of  experience 
in  this  class  of  work,  the  opinion  that  the  transparency  should 
be  a  thin  one  with  a  full  range  of  tones,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
practical  men  we  naturally  attach  great  value.  In  our  own 
experiments,  however,  we  believe  that  the  best  enlarged  nega¬ 
tive  we  ever  made  was  from  a  transparency  that  would  be 
called  decidedly  dense.  Our  experience  was  not  limited  to  a 
few  instances,  for  we  made  many  transparencies,  ranging  in 
depth  from  those  of  full  density  down  to  the  almost  shadowy 
image,  obtained  by  making  the  image  entirely  of  gold  by  placing 
the  plate  in  chloride  of  gold  solution,  and  then  dissolving  away 
the  chloride  of  silver  by  ammonia.  We  could  not  get  any 
satisfaction  by  the  latter,  it  was  too  thin.  Our  experiments 
thus  point  out  that  there  may  be  considerable  latitude  as  to  the 
density  of  the  intermediary ;  but  upon  one  point  there  is  no 
question  whatever,  and  it  is  here  where  the  tyro  usually  errs. 
The  exposure  given  to  the  transparency  must  be  entirely  in 
excess  of  that  needed  to  obtain  such  a  picture  as  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  its  own  merits,  that  is  to  say,  such  an  one  that  taken 
as  a  finished  transparency  would  be  suitable  for  framing.  For 
our  purposes  it  must  be  very  full}'  exposed,  possess  the  utmost 
amount  of  detail,  and  have  scarcely  any  clear  glass. 

Whenever  we  have  picked  up  a  transparency  made  for 
ordinary  inspection,  and  not  for  enlarging,  and  have  used  it  for 
negative  making,  the  result  has  been  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
and  we  strongly  impress  this  point  upon  all  who  are  desirous  of 
making  enlarging  experiments.  In  obtaining  the  negative 
itself  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  dark  room  has  sufficed 
with  us,  and  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  observa¬ 
tion  thereupon. 

When  we  employed  the  method  of  making  a  transparency 
of  the  same  size  as  the  ultimate  negative,  we  found,  singularly 
enough,  that  the  very  opposite  principles  had  to  be  adopted. 
In  this  process  a  transparency  is  obtained  of  full-size,  and  from 
it  the  negative  is  made  by  super-position.  With  our  previously 
recorded  experience  to  govern  us,  we,  in  our  first  trials,  aimed  at 
a  similar  class  of  transparency,  well  exposed,  and  full  of  detail 
or  tone.  Practically,  however,  the  negatives  under  this  system 
were  failures  ;  tame,  utterly  flat,  and  insipid  negatives,  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  either  richness  in  the  darks,  or  delicacy  in  the 
lights,  were  our  only  results,  and  it  was  only  when  we  decreased 
our  exjiosures  and  obtained  brighter  and  crisper  transparencies 
that  we  could  get  satisfactory  negatives. 

When  we  had  discovered  this  principle,  we  enlarged  our 
experiments,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  results  highly 
pleased  us.  We  decidedly  preferred  the  prints  from  negatives 
enlarged  by  this  means  to  those  from  negatives  by  the  first- 
named  methods.  Indeed,  for  amateurs  who  usually  do  not 
work  on  the  scale  of  professionals,  and  the  size  of  whose  prints 
are  reckoned  by  inches  rather  than  feet — our  experience  induces 
us  strongly  to  commend  this  method.  It  is  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive,  and  the  negatives  we  obtained  certainly  bore  less  re¬ 
semblance  to  “enlargements”  than  those  from  small  trans¬ 
parencies.  It  possesses  the  advantage,  too,  of  permitting  con¬ 
siderable  work  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  transparency  before 
making  the  negative  from  it,  and  thus  an  amateur  who  may 
be  able  to  use  his  pencil  a  little,  but  who  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  retouching  (which  requires  great  experience  and  practice  to 
satisfactorily  accomplish),  may  very  considerably  improve  upon 
his  original  negative,  removing  defects,  touching  out  spots, 
and  introducing  any  particular  improvement  he  may  wish. 
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In  this  mode  of  procedure  it  will  be  understood  the  negative 
reproduces  the  transparency  nearly  upon  the  same  scale  of 
tones  that  it  presents  to  the  eye,  and  every  mark  put  upon  it 
is  repeated  with  its  true  value. 

With  regard  to  the  flatness,  comparatively  speaking,  that 
more  or  less  has  been  attached,  in  our  opinion,  to  all  enlarged 
negatives,  we  have  tried  a  large  number  of  experiments  in 
varying  the  character  of  the  light  illuminating  the  negative 
during  the  transparency  making,  but  with  no  particularly 
noticeable  results  to  be  reported.  But,  practically  carrying 
out  a  line  of  thought  suggested  by  our  experiments  recorded, 
we  essayed  to  produce  the  negatives  on  an  entirely  different 
system.  We  employed  the  “transparency”  as  a  positive  by 
reflection,  and  took  our  negatives  by  reflected,  instead  of  trans¬ 
mitted,  light. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  this  way,  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  went,  our  results  were  greatly  superior 
to  any  we  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  and,  indeed,  we 
may  say  that  we  have  never  seen  any  enlargements ‘which 
more  resemble  negatives  taken  direct.  One  of  the  experiments 
resulted  in  a  negative  that  quite  deceived  two  experts  to  whom 
we  showed  it.  We  have  been  so  much  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  done  in  this  direction  that  we  shall  continue  our  experi¬ 
ments,  and  we  have  hopes  that  for  negatives  of  the  size  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  inches  we  may  upon  these  lines  indicate  a 
method  of  working  which  may  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  modes 
of  enlarging  at  present  adopted. 

• - - ♦ - 

The  process  of  electro-deposition  of  metals  has  of  late  assumed  a  very 
important  position ;  the  method  being  adopted  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  coating  one  metal  with  a  thin  film  of  another,  but  for  the  actual 
value  only  of  the  metal  deposited.  Copper  electrically  deposited,  for 
example,  is  very  valuable  for  electrical  conductors,  and  brings  a  high 
price  in  the  market.  According  to  Cosmos  les  Mondes  magnesium  has 
been  so  produced  by  M.  Graetzel  at  a  price  much  below  what  has 
recently  prevailed.  There  have  been  so  many  rumours  in  connection 
with  a  drop  in  the  price  of  this  remarkable  metal  that  we  mention  the 
statement  with  all  reserve.  Still  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  if  the 
reduction  of  copper  by  electricity  may  be  made  to  pay  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  expectation  that  magnesium  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
as  much  might  be  economically  produced  iu  this  manner. 


Mb.  J.  M,  Thompson’s  lectures  on  pigments,  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion  by  us,  contains  a  series  of  tables  of  pigments,  including  two 
which  give  an  account  of  the  relative  durability  of  pigments  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  deteriorating  influences  of  air,  moisture,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  As  this  information  will  be  valuable  to  many  photographers 
we  have  on  another  page  given  the  two  tables  in  full. 


The  “  new  Star  in  Andromeda  ”  still  continues  to  excite  the  greatest 
interest  in  scientific  circles,  and,  in  last  week’s  Nature,  Mr.  Common 
writes  a  very  interesting  letter  upon  his  observations  and  the  bearing 
of  photography  on  the  question  of  the  present  state  of  the  nebula. 
He  sa}rs  that  an  examination  of  his  photograph  shows  that  no  star  of 
important  size  was  visible  in  the  nebula  at  the  time  it  was  taken.  The 
negative  had  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes,  and  through  the  presence 
of  a  defect  in  the  apparatus  (which  had  not  been  employed  before)  the 
plate  got  tilted,  and  the  definition  was  not  sharp  upon  one  side ;  still 
all  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  plate.  Mr.  Common 
says,  “  To  give  some  idea  of  the  stars  that  can  be  seen,  and  the  value 
that  may  be  given  to  photographic  evidence  of  the  existence,  or  non¬ 
existence,  of  faint  stars,  I  give  some  particulars  of  this  photograph. 
Without  a  magnifier  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  stars  are  to  be 
seen  within  a  radius  of  twenty  minutes  of  arc  from  the  nucleus.” 
iStill  further  details  are  given  which,  as  they  do  not  possess  a  special 
photographic  interest,  need  not  here  be  given.  The  importance  of 


photography  is  sufficiently  evident,  although  in  recent  discussions 
some  writers  have  attempted  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphic  records  on  account  of  their  representing  actinic  rather  than 
optical  values. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  photography  in  other  directions  plays  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part.  On  the  seventh  ultimo  Mr.  Thollion  presented  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  new  map  of  a  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum 
of  the  highest  value,  in  the  production  of  which  we  may  be  sure  that 
photography  played  no  mean  part.  This  work,  which  has  occupied 
four  years  of  incessant  labour  at  the  Observatory  of  Nice,  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  solar  spectrum  between  A  and  B,— that  is  about  one 
third  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  It  is  more  than  eleven  yards  long, 
and  includes  three  thousand  two  hundred  lines,  or  double  the  number 
contained  in  Angstrom’s  Atlas. 


Astronomers  and  photographers  are  not  the  only  observers  to  whom 
the  question  of  a  standard  of  light  is  important,  and  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  took  place.  For 
commercial  purposes,  all  the  speakers  concurred  in  recommending  Mr. 
Vernon  Iiarcourt’s  pentane  standard;  but  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
have  the  comparison  expressed  in  terms  of  energy. 


The  eye,  it  was  stated,  was  an  unfit  judge  of  the  relative  powers  of 
lights  when  accuracy  was  required.  Professor  Stokes,  for  example, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  if  two  equal  areas  differently  coloured  seem 
to  have  equally  intense  illuminations,  we  have  only  to  alter  the  size  of 
the  common  area  to  destroy  the  apparent  equality  of  intensity. 


Mr.  Harcourt  described  the  construction  of  his  pentane  standard 
fight,  and  the  method  of  using  it  for  photometric  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
“  white  fight.”  Any  so-called  standard  of  white  light  is  more  nearlv 
a  standard  of  yellow  fight,  he  said.  He  further  observed  that  he  had 
never  got  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  expression,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  such  as  we  have  in  ordinary  daylight. 


Every  one,  we  are  assured,  is  pleased  to  know  that  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  Antipodes.  As  will  be 
seen,  from  their  annual  report  in  our  last  issue,  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  of  Victoria  show,  financially,  a  very  satisfactory 
balance-sheet,  much  better  indeed  than  some  societies  in  the  old 
country  can  issue.  But  financial  prosperity  in  a  photographic  society, 
unfortunately,  is  not  everything.  We  have  in  our  mind  just  now  the 
demise  of  a  metropolitan  society  at  the  time  it  had  over  one  hundred 
paid-up  members,  simply  because  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  papers, 
and  its  meetings  were  so  thinly  attended.  It  is  with  regret  we  see,  from 
the  report,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Association  experience 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  papers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  ordinary  meetings  is  somewhat  limited.  Most  of  the 
societies  in  the  old  country  are,  at  the  present  time,  experiencing  the 
same  difficulty  as  our  friends  at  the  Antipodes. 


It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  amateurs  of  ictoria 
have  made  arrangements  to  be  satisfactorily  represented  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  London 
next  year.  We  are  certain  all  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  will  accord  all  exhibits  coming  from  the  new  world  a 
hearty  welcome. 


A  Correspondent,  writing  under  the  non  de  plume  of  “An 
Operator,”  protests  strongly  against  the  introduction  of  artificial  light 
in  photography,  “  especially  for  studio  work.  He  says  the  hours  of 
photographic  employes  were  always  long  enough,  but,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  dry  plates,  they  have  become  still  longer,  because,  iu  many 
establishments,  the  negatives  are  not  developed  until  the  close  of  the 
day’s  work,  which  often,  during  the  busy  season,  detains  the  operator 
for  several  hours  after.  He  adds,  if  artificial  light  be  introduced, 
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and  evening  sittings  given,  that  the  hours  of  operators  will  eventually 
become  longer  than  those  of  any  other  profession. 


Our  Correspondent  suggests  that  photographers’  assistants  should 
combine  together  and  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  what  shall 
be  considered  a  fair  working  day.  He  further  remarks  that  the 
metropolitan  photographic  assistant,  whose  hours  are  comparatively 
short,  has  little  conception  of  the  time  their  provincial  brethren  are 
compelled  to  labour.  We  believe  “  An  Operator’’  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  working  hours  of  assistants  are  much  longer  in  pro¬ 
vincial  than  in  London  establishments.  We  have,  ourselves,  fre¬ 
quently  seen  photographic  establishments  in  country  towns  open,  and 
the  hands  busily  engaged  in  the  various  operations  of  toning,  washing, 
mounting,  & c.,  long  after  London  houses  would  be  closed. 


An  exceedingly  novel  scheme  is  now  being  promoted.  It  is  no  less 
than  that  of  converting  the  present  Inventions  Exhibition  into  a 
migratory  one.  The  project  being  that  of  removing  the  exhibits  on 
board  suitable  steamers,  fitted  up  and  illuminated  by  electricity,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  imitation  of  the  Exhibition  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  then  visiting,  with  it,  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,  for  a  certain  period.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Floating  Exhibition.  Rental  is  to  be  charged  for  space,  and  steam 
and  electricity  will  be  supplied  to  those  requiring  them.  We  notice, 
by  one  of  the  regulations,  No.  28,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  article 
exhibited  shall  be  photographed  without  the  special  sanction  of  the 
exhibitor  or  his  agent.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  prospectus  and 
a  copy  of  the  regulations,  no  exclusive  right  to  photograph  in  the 
Floating  Exhibition  is  offered  for  sale,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
present  and  past  Exhibitions.  The  scheme  certainly  deserves  every 
success,  if  only  for  its  boldness. 


Our  old  friend  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  has,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  of  Canada,  been  advocating  the  reintroduction  of 
the  photocrayon  portrait  as  a  means  of  improving  business.  Our 
readers  are  well  aware  that,  on  several  occasions,  we  have  suggested 
the  adoption  of  this  style  of  photograph  where  an  inexpensive  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  effective  as  well  as  artistic  picture  is  desired. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  paper,  which  was  given  in  last  week’s  issue,  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  one,  and  in  it  he  clearly  indicated  the  rock  upon 
which  many  split  who  essayed  the  production  of  this  class  of  picture, 
namely,  in  the  development.  It  was  found  very  difficult  by  some  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  colour  unless  recourse  were  had  to  toning  with 
mercury.  With  this  agent  good  tones  were  easily  obtained,  indeed,  it 
was  mercurial  toning  that  Mr.  Sarony  himself  employed. 


Unfortunately  the  mercury-toned  photocrayons  faded  rapidly — 
sometimes  even  in  a  week  or  two,  and  thus  this  style  of  picture  soon 
acquired  a  very  bad  name.  However,  good  tones,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
pointed  out,  may  be  secured  by  a  judicious  development.  If  they  are 
not  then  the  picture  can  be  afterwards  toned  with  gold,  platinum 
or  palladium.  Any  of  these  yield  good  tones,  which  are  undoubtedly 
permanent. 


When  once  a  process  dies  out  and  leaves  a  bad  name  behind  it 
either  for  want  of  permanency  or  difficulty  in  working,  it  becomes  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get  it  resuscitated.  So,  we  fear,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  photocrayon  picture,  notwithstanding  its 
excellence  when  skilfully  executed. 

- + - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
was  inaugurated  on  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  usual  conversazione , 
and  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  general  public  on  Monday  morning. 
The  increasing  interest  taken  in  photography  was  shown  on  Saturday 


evening  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  room.  Never  before  has  Pall 
Mall  seen  such  a  solid  phalanx  of  visitors  on  “opening  night, '  upwards 
of  five  hundred  having  passed  in  during  the  evening. 

The  Judges — consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  Joseph  Paget,  John 
Spiller,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  G.  L.  Addonbrooke,  E.  Dunmore,  and  Joseph 
Gale — had  finished  their  work  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  awards  were 


No.  5—  Will  it  Float  ?  By  R.  Sltngsby. 


announced  by  the  usual  green  label.  They  are  as  follow,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  catalogue  : — H.  Stevens,  II.  1’.  Robinson, 
T.  M.  Brownrigg,  W.  Symonds,  W.  Muller,  Seymour  Conway,  W.  J. 
Byrne,  The  School  of  Military  Engineering,  F.  Beasley  (junior), 


J.  Lafayette,  W.  J.  Stillman,  W.  Wainwright (junior),  Hector  Colard, 
Wilson  Noble,  Annan  and  Swan,  Autotype  Company,  Mansell  J. 
Swift,  J.  Tenas,  W.  N.  Malby,  Warnerke  and  Co.  and  Schuster 
(Berlin).  On  the  whole,  the  Exhibition  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one — 
probably  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Society.  We  appear  to  have 
passed  the  stage  of  sensationalism,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  picture  from 
amongst  the  large  number  shown  that  will  single  itself  out  from  that 
embarras  des  richesses,  as  being  very  much  better  than  its  fellows. 
One  thing  is  noticeable  this  year ;  namely,  that  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  “  unknown”  men  have  been  honoured  with  medals,  though  a 
good  many  of  the  “  stock  company  ”  still  appear  on  the  list. 

In  previous  years  we  have  dealt  with  the  medal  pictures  in  our 
first  notice,  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  prove 
more  convenient  now  to  go  straight  through  the  catalogue,  taking  the 
medals  as  we  meet  them. 
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Accordingly  we  commence  with,  the  veteran  Mr.  R.  Slingsby’s  work, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  seaside  studies,  of  which -No.  5,  Will  it 
Float,  is  selected  for  illustration.  The  composition  is  good  and  the 


scene  a  most  natural  one.  Holidays  (No.  4),  and  Starting  (No.  83), 
similar  pictures,  are  also  good ;  while  Ely  Cathedral  (No.  31),  and 


No.  53 — ■“  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself ',  John  ?  ”By  H.  P.  Robinson,  jiui. 


by  the  cleverness  of  its  conception  and  execution.  This  and  his  Daren 
and  Sunset  (No.  74)  we  have  selected  as  illustrations,  the  latter,  which 
we  have  noticed  on  a  previous  occasion  being,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  composition  photography  Mr.  Robinson  has 
achieved.  We  have  heard  exception  taken  to  the  lighting — where  is 
the  picture  that  is  not  found  fault  with  by  some  captious  one — 
especially  with  regard  to  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sticks  or  crutches 
lying  against  the  old  man’s  chair.  We  fail  to  see  the  impossibility  of 
there  being  a  door  to  the  cottage-kitchen  and  that  door  being  open. 
The  Valentine  (No.  73),  and  Who  Could  have  sent  It  (No.  75),  are  a 
pair  of  single  figure  studies,  which  combine  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  a  photograph  into  a  picture. 

From  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  we  turn  to  his  son,  whose  two  conceptions 
from  Miles  Standish  are  happily  executed.  ’ Twixt  Cup  and  Lip  (No. 
37)  is  good ;  but  better  is  the  exceedingly  comical  rendering  of  the 
proposal-by-deputy  scene,  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself ,  John  ? 
(No.  53). 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens  has  succeeded  in  his  Group  of  Orchids  and 
Ferns  (No.  47),  life-size,  in  surpassing,  perhaps,  the  excellent  work 
he  has  shown  in  previous  years.  His  figure  studies  do  not  attract  the 
same  attention,  some  of  his  models  being  apparently  unable  to  assume 
more  than  one  position  or  expression.  Meditation  (No.  46)  is  prettv, 
but  might  have  been  called  anything  else. 


Messrs.  West  and  Sons  again  exhibit  a  number  of  yachting  pictures, 
which,  however,  are  scarcely  up  to  their  old  form ;  or  possibly  our 
taste  has  been  “educated”  to  a  higher  point.  The  “  Tjlerxn  'fouling 
“  Queen  Mabf  as  the  starting  gun  fired,  is  an  interesting  as  well  as 


Meadows  Mene— River  Feme  (No.  34),  are  good  examples  of  a  different 
class  of  work. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  exhibits  a  number  of  very  pleasing  landscapes 
from  the  Tyne  district,  best  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  On  the 
Allen  (No.  20),  A  Grey  Day  on  the  Greta  (No.  17)  is  another 
noticeable  picture  in  the  same  series. 

A  pretty  little  study  is  Mr.  B.  Wilkinson’s  At  the  Stream,  a  rustic 
“  bit”  with  two  or  three  children  paddling  in  the  stream. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  Hope  Deferred  (No.  36)  will  attract  attention 


clever  picture. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  name  In  Woodland  Haunts  is 
<riven  to  a  frame  of  pictures  by  Mr.  B.  Wyles  (No.  61),  containing 
three  very  good  studies  of  fisher-girls,  one  of  which  we  give  as  an 
illustration.  The  three  landscapes  in  the  same  frame,  are  above  the 
average  of  quality,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  sink  the  identity  of  the 

seaside  studies.  ,  . 

Mr.  Adam  Diston  is  not  so  well  represented  this  year  as  on  former 

occasions,  and  does  not  take  a  medal.  His  Mending  the  bets  f  o.  /  b) 
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is  a  good  composition,  simple  in  its  construction,  but  not  equal,  in  any 
respect,  to  bis  Gloamin',  built  up  from  equally  simple  material.  A 


No.  76 — Mending  the  Nets.  By  Adam  Diston. 

Smoker  (No.  77)  is  a  photograph  we  regret  to  see  Mr.  Diston’s  name 
appended  to. 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 

- - + - 

PACKING  EXPOSED  PLATES. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  many,  if  not  most,  readers  of  this  Journal 
that  ingenuity  would  be  better  exercised  and  experiments  better 
directed  upon  matters  connected  with  “  Film  Photography  ”  than 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  Photography  upon  Glass.  And  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that,  in  all  probability,  the  process  of  negative¬ 
making  for  the  future  will  be  a  process  wherein  paper,  or  “pellicles,” 
or  “  films,”  will  take  the  place  of  glass  as  a  support  for  our  sensitive 
emulsion,  and  wherein  paper  or  “  films  ”  will  be  the  support  either 
temporary  or  permanent  for  our  negatives.  The  question  with  me  is 
whether  that  “future”  is  to  be  immediate  or  only  distant.  At  all 
events,  for  the  present  there  are  certain  difficulties  surrounding  film 
photography  that  leave  it  distinctly  inferior — so  far  as  the  results  go 
— to  photography  on  glass,  though  for  ease  and  convenience  the  film 
system  has  already  far  outstripped,  and  put  into  complete  shade,  any 
system  of  the  past  wherein  glass  acted  as  the  support  for  our  sensitive 
surfaces. 

I  place  the  very  highest  importance  upon  facility  for  production  of 
negatives ;  and  I  applaud  every  step  taken  to  enable  us  to  produce 
negatives  of  large  dimensions  and  in  hardly  accessible  places ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  certain  slight  imperfections  of  result  without  the 
less  commending  such  a  process  as  gives  us  these  new  powers.  But  I 
think  that  in  all  the  film  processes  now  before  the  public  there  is  not 
one  that  at  the  present  stage  of  its  existence  gives  us  negatives  of  ex¬ 
cellence  equal  to  those  we  have  long  been  producing  on  glass.  I  have 
not  a  grain  of  doubt  that  some  of  these  film  processes  will  sooner  or 
later  be  so  modified  as  to  equal,  or  even  surpass,  the  old  glass  system  ; 
and  I  might  even  admit  that  one  or  two  men  have  so  mastered  the 
film  processes,  that  their  work  on  films  is  equal  to  most  work  on  glass; 
but  I  assert  that,  at  present,  there  are  very  few  who  have  mastered 
the  film  process  so  thoroughly  as  to  produce  all  round  work  as  good 
as  they  can  with  glass.  I,  for  one,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  the  grain  which  seems  inseparable  from  paper  supports ;  a  negative 
printed  soon  after  “  lubrication  ”  may  give  a  fair  print,  but  I  have 
never  yet  got  entire  freedom  from  grain,  and  however  nearly  I  have 
approached  total  elimination  of  grain  with  a  new  negative,  no  means 


that  I  have  discovered  prevent  a  subsequent  appearance  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature. 

Various  forms  of  stripping  films  have  come  under  my  notice  -and 
to  such  strippers  I  look  for  success — but  all  of  them  have  been  so 
imperfect  in  manufacture  and  so  uncertain  and  tedious  in  operation, 
that  I  have  laid  them  aside  one  after  another,  applauding  the  good 
intentions  of  the  producers,  but  lamenting  the  want  of  system  and 
care  in  the  manufacture.  I  do  not  expect  any  process  entailing  a 
translucent  support  for  negatives  will  ever  come  into  universal  use, 
but  I  do  look  anxiously  and  hopefully  for  a  process  consisting  of  a 
temporary  translucent,  or  a  permanent  transparent  support  of  a  light 
and  flexible  nature;  the  support  in  either  case  carrying  a  carefully 
made  and  applied  coating  of  sensitive  emulsion.  It  is  no  use  to  put 
into  the  market  a  support — however  transparent,  however  strong, 
however  handy,  however  certain — if  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  not 
chemically  and  mechanically  perfect. 

The  remarks  I  lately  ventured  to  make  in  these  columns  having 
reference  to  certain  defects  in  gelatine  jdates  hold  good — hold  better, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase — with  gelatine  JUms ,  and  pellicles ,  and 
tissues.  And  one  particular  remark  I  made  holds  equally  good  here  : 
that  films  can  be  made  with  good  emulsion,  for  they  arc  made  so 
in  large  quantities.  When  we  have  thoroughly  good  emulsion  on 
films,  either  transparent  or  well  adapted  for  stripping  or  for  making 
transparent,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  venture  to  prophecy  film  photo¬ 
graphy  will  become  universal,  the  size  of  our  work  will  greatly 
increase,  and  we  shall  obtain  photographs  of  places  and  objects  at 
present  inaccessible. 

All  this  is  a  curious  introduction  to  what  I  purpose  to  bring  before 
my  readers,  viz.,  a  device  I  wish  to  recommend  for  packing  plates  at 
any  time,  but  specially  on  a  journey.  Had  I  in  view  the  object  of 
making  money  by  it  I  should  feel  I  was  far  too  late  in  the  market 
with  any  dodge  for  packing  glass  plates.  Were  I  anxious  to  claim 
any  glory  in  the  matter  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  my 
dodge  is  many  years  old.  But  my  sole  object  is  to  suggest  to  those 
who  have  trouble  in  plate-packing,  and  who  have  no  satisfactory  dodge 
of  their  own,  what  I  consider  and  what  I  have  found  to  be  a  very 
useful,  a  very  easy,  and  a  singularly  efficient  method  of  packing  plates 
on  my  frequent  tours  during  the  last  jrear. 

The  great  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  packing  plates  of  any  fragile 
material  are  flatness,  solidity,  and  steadiness.  If  plates  lie  flat  the 
mass  will  be  solid,  so  that  the  first  two  big-lettered  words  may  be 
bracketted.  If  two  plates  be  put  face  to  face  touching  each  other  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  break  them  by  any  fair  pressure.  But 
if  a  piece  of  hard,  unyielding  matter  of  less  size  than  the  plates  them¬ 
selves  be  put  between  them,  and  pressure  be  exerted,  the  tendency  to 
break  will  at  once  be  found,  varying  iu  strength  according  to  the  size 
of  the  interposed  unyielding  matter.  If  a  piece  of  wood  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  be  interposed  and  pressure  applied,  there  will  be  a  great 
tendency  to  break ;  if  a  piece  of  mill-board  be  interposed  less  than 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  the  tendency  will  be  less,  and  if  a  piece  of 
thin  cardboard  be  interposed  the  tendency  will  still  be  present,  but  in 
a  less  degree.  The  same  holds  good  if  two  pieces  of  matter,  the  two 
pieces  combined  being  of  less  size  than  the  plates,  be  put  between 
them,  so  if  two  pieces  of  cardboard  are  put  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  one  at  each  end,  there  is  a  tendency  to  break,  strong  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thickness  of  the  cardboard.  And  yet  this  is  the  favourite 
method  of  packing  with  most  manufacturers  of  plates.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  solidity,  for  there  are  spaces  between  the  plates ; 
and  it  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  flatness,  for  the  plates  must  bend 
one  way  or  the  other,  slightly,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  But  if  between 
the  two  plates  of  glass  we  interpose  another  flat  plate  of  equal  size, 
the  flatness  and  solidity  remain,  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  unyieldingness  of  the  interposed  plate ;  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  interposed  plate  is  of  no  account  at  all  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  solidity  and  flatness  of  the  mass. 

So  that,  given  two  plates  of  glass,  and  a  plate  of  another  material 
equal  in  superfices  to  the  glass  plates  and  flat,  the  three  combined  will 
form  a  flat  and  solid  mass,  no  matter  how  thick  or  how  thin  the  inter¬ 
posed  plate  be ;  in  other  and  practical  words,  two  sheets  of  glass  with 
an  equally  sized  sheet  of  the  thinnest  paper  between  them  will  be  flat 
and  solid ;  and  the  more  of  such  layers  we  have  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  break  any  or  all  of  the  plates  of  glass.  Yet  there  are  only 
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one  or  two  makers  who  pack  their  plates  in  this  way,  and  at  least  one 
of  them  only  did  his  packing  in  this  way  after  many  serious  repre¬ 
sentations  from  me,  who  was  then  a  somewhat  extensive  user — for  an 
amateur  of  his  plates.  So  far  as  I  can  see  or  reason,  the  only  proper 
way  to  pack  glass  plates  is  with  a  piece  of  thin,  pure,  equal-size  paper 
between  the  plates — or  else  nothing  at  all  between  them. 

The  next  thing  I  notice  in  the  plate-packing  line  is  universal  among 
plate-packers  who  roll  their  plates  up  in  packages ;  I  do  not  of  course 
refer  now  to  the  grooved  boxes.  It  is  this,  and  years  ago,  “  coached  ” 
by  Mr.  Stillman,  I  pointed  out  the  same  thing  :  the  plates  are  packed 
in  dozens  and  half  dozens,  the  overlapping  ends  are  turned  over  and 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  packet  of  plates.  Farewell  at  once,  a  long  fare¬ 
well  !  to  both  flatness  and  solidity  !  The  redundant  ends  form  on  the 
top  a  regular  ‘  bump,’  a  ready  made  fulcrum  for  a  smashing  power. 
"Why  not  roll  these  flaps  up  and  place  them  as  a  pad  at  the  ends  of  the 
plate-package  P  If  this  were  done  flatness  1x0111!  not  only  be  preserved, 
but  the  pads  would  serve  as  protections  to  the  plates  and  would  help  to 
ensure  my  third  desideratum ,  steadiness.  For  if  the  package  of  plates, 
however  flat  and  solid,  be  allowed  to  career  from  side  to  side  in  its  box 
— “  from  rock  to  rock  with  many  a  shock  ” — it  must  be  in  danger ;  the 
pads  at  the  end,  therefore,  help  to  ward  off  that  danger  by  making  the 
package  fit  better  into  its  box,  which  ought  not  to  be  like  the  French 
cities,  Toulon  and  Toulouse. 

I  make  only  an  allusion  to  the  grooved  boxes  wherein  certain  plate- 
makers  send  out  their  plates.  These  boxes  may  do  well  enough  for 
home-work,  and  they  are  certainly  convenient  for  those  who  con¬ 
stantly  are  taking  plates  out,  so  long  as  the  grooves  do  not  break  down 
and  the  plates  get  all  rubbing  against  each  other ;  but  I  would  not 
dream  of  carrying  plates  in  such  boxes  on  a  journey,  as  they  are  bulky, 
and  the  plates  are  in  great  peril  all  the  time.  Nor  would  I  ever  think 
of  carrying  plates,  as  I  have  known  a  gentleman  do,  in  the  ordinary 
wooden,  grooved  plate-boxes,  which  are  bulky,  heavy,  and  far  from 
safe.  When  I  open  a  box  of  plates,  I  put  the  plates  I  do  not  require 
at  once  into  a  plate-box  with  grooves ;  but  I  do  not  carry  these  plate- 
boxes  far  from  home — not  much  ! 

I  believe  that  the  plan  I  am  about  to  recommend  fulfils  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  perfect  flatness,  solidity,  and  steadiness  ;  but  I  claim  for  it 
further  the  advantages  of  very  great  ease  and  celerity,  lightness  and 
compactness.  So  far  as  the  mere  packing  of  the  plates  is  concerned, 
my  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  total  darkness;  and,  at  a  pinch,  even  in 
such  darkness  my  box  can  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  both  exposed 
and  unexposed  plates,  if  care  be  used. 

My  principle  is  to  place  plates  in  a  solid  flat  mass  in  a  strong- 
wooden  box,  and,  when  packed,  to  bring  spring  pressure  on  them  in 
two  directions,  downwards  and  sideways.  The  bottom  of  my  box 
counteracts  the  downward  pressure,  the  back  of  the  box  counteracts 
or  bears  against  the  side  pressure.  The  plates  lie  flat  upon  one 
another  with  or  without  thin  pure  paper  interposed,  and  to  insure 
ease  of  packing  I  have  made  the  front  of  my  box  removable,  running 
in  grooves  downwards  after  the  plates  are  packed.  The  box  described 
holds  thirty  plates,  7ix5J,  but  if  a  less  number  of  plates  be  packed 
the  space  is  filled  up  with  felt  or  other  pads,  so  that  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  top  springs  may  come  into  play.  In  this  way  the 
plates  are  pressed  evenly  downwards.  They  are  also  pressed  evenly 
sideways  by  a  side  piece,  also  springed  and  removable ;  this  piece  is 
inserted  just  before  the  grooved  front  piece,  and  the  springs  of  it 
press  against  the  front  piece  while  its  flat  and  even  surface  presses 
the  plates  evenly  against  the  back  of  the  box.  Thus  the  plates  being 
pressed  in  two  directions,  and  fitting  pretty  accurately  into  the  box 
(itself  padded  with  thin  felt),  cannot  jolt  or  scrape  each  other,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  so  solid  that  even  if  the  box  were  to  fall  from  a 
great  height  and  get  smashed,  I  do  not  believe  the  plates  would  take 
any  harm. 

Sometimes  I  carry  unexposed  plates  in  this  box;  in  that  case  I 
pull  out  the  unexposed  plates,  pack  the  exposed,  and  replace  the  un¬ 
exposed  with  a  sheet  of  hard  cardboard  between  the  two  backs.  No 
mixing  up  can  occur  in  that  way.  The  outside  measurements  of  a  box 
for  thirty  plates  10  x  8  are  10|  x  9  x  3§  inches,  the  weight  in  walnut 
is  3  lbs. 

Iu  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  if  we  are  to  go  oil  carrying  glass 
plates  over  the  world,  this  I  believe  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 

doing  so,  Andrew  Pringle, 


i  RAPID  SHUTTERS. 

I  have  lately  been  making  experiments  and  calculations  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  rapid  shutters.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  little  use 
calculating  the  fractional  efficiency,  and  that  whether  a  shutter 
gives  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  “  total  possible,”  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance  in  actual  work.  So  it  is  undoubtedly,  after 
the  shutter  is  acquired,  but  I  hope  my  results  may  be  of  some  use 
both  to  the  makers  of  shutters,  and  to  those  who  have  to  choose  one. 
Besides  the  possible  usefulness,  the  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one 
to  all  who  are  mathematically  inclined. 

To  calculate  the  efficiency  of  a  shutter  I  have  hit  upon  the  following 
rule: — Divide  the  lens  circle  into  any  number  of  parts,  not  less  tliau 
ten,  each  part  representing  the  same  time  of  exposure ;  measure  the 
parts  as  fractions  of  a  whole  lens  with  diameter  1,  and  area  '785 ;  add 
the  parts  together  and  divide  by  the  number  of  parts;  the  result, 
divided  by  -785,  will  give  the  percentage  of  the  “  total  possible.”  It 
is  frequently  convenient  to  calculate  from  only  half  the  exposure, 
namety,  from  0  to  full  aperture;  in  this  case  the  last  portion,  full 
aperture,  must  be  halved,  as  the  exposure  for  the  other  half  would  be 
so  much  less,  the  end  of  each  portion  of  time  onty  being  reckoned.  In 
some  other  cases  it  is  convenient  to  calculate  only  for  one  half  of  one 
half  of  the  exposure  ;  in  this  case  the  maximum  aperture  is  -393  instead 
of  "785.  The  words  “  total  possible  ”  are  of  course  a  misnomer;  they 
mean  the  full  aperture  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure,  which 
is  impossible  of  attainment. 

Shutters  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  1,  those  that  have  only 
one  motion ;  2,  those  that  have  two  motions,  and  commence  at  the 
side  of  the  lens ;  3,  those  that  have  two  moving  parts,  and  commence 
at  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Beginning  with  the  first  class,  the  simplest 
shutter  is  a  drop.  It  is  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  this  is  fifty  per 
cent.  We  will,  nevertheless,  apply  the  rule  to  it,  in  order  to  prove 
the  rule.  We  will  suppose,  for"  the  sake  of  comparison  with  shutters 
that  work  with  a  band  or  a  spring,  that  the  rapidity  is  the  same 
throughout.  The  most  efficient  shape  in  a  drop-shutter  is  rectangular, 
and  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  so  made.  Divide  the  exposure  into  ten 
parts  of  equal  time,  which  in  this  case  is  equal  diameter.  The  areas 
of  the  increasing  apertures  will  be  -041,  -112,  -198,  -293,  *393,  -492, 
•587,  "673,  "744,  *393.  Add  these  together  and  divide  by  10  x  -785 
and  we  get  five,  or  fifty  per  cent.  It  may  be  noticed  that  whatever 
number  of  parts  the  aperture  is  divided  into, 
the  result  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  so  where 
the  variations  of  time  are  irregular,  or  not 
expressed  by  straight  lines,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  directed  that  the  number  of  divisions 
should  not  be  less  than  ten.  There  will  then 
not  be  in  any  case  a  greater  error  than  -001. 

A  shutter  with  two  flaps  moving  together  is 
practically  the  same  as  a  drop  shutter.  I 
may  mention  that  I  get  the  areas  from  “  A 
table  of  the  areas  of  the  segments  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
lunity,  and  supposed  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand  equal  parts,”  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  books  on  mathematics. 

Grimston’s  (Wratten  and  Wainwright)  and  Sargeant's  (Stanley) 
shutters  are  those  in  which  the  moving 
part,  which  is  made  circular  at  the  bottom, 
rises,  and  again  falls  into  the  same  position. 

They  are  actuated  by  a  lever  which  de¬ 
scribes  a  complete  circle.  Here  the  exposure 
commences  with  a  crescent,  increases  very 
gradually,  then  rapidly,  and  gradually  again 
during  full  exposure.  The  areas  are  ‘021, 

•099,  -202,  -337,  -478,  *0,  *701,  757,  782, 

•393,  the  sum  of  which  divided  by  10  x  '785 
gives  55-6  per  cent,  efficiency. 

Watson’s  snap  shutter,  though  using  only  a  single  moving  pait,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  tackle.  It  depends  upon  a  lever  A  B,one  end  of  which 
moves  from  B  to  C,  while  the  other  is  centered  in  the  shutter  at  A. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  top  end  of  the  lever  moves  along  the  arc 
A  D,  and  returns  along' the  same  arc.  The  bottom  of  the  shutter  is  at 
the  same  time  moved  along  the  arc  E  F.  I  am  unable  to  show  tho 
actual  succession  of  apertures,  as  it  would  make  the  diagram  too 
confusing,  but  they  are  marked  on  the  arc  E  F  from  one  to  sixteen^ 
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according  as  the  lever  is  in  one  of  the  divisions  one  to  sixteen  in  B  C. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shutter  continues  to  open  long  after  half 
the  exposure  is  past,  and  closes  much  more  quickly  than  it  opens.  It 
will  also  be  seen  that  it  is  exceedingly  efficient.  The  succession  of 


apertures  have  areas  1 223 ,  ’389,  '529,  ’607,  ’671,  -729,  *764,  -782,  '785, 
' 785 ,  '782,  '787,  '637,  '478,  '223,  0,  and  when  divided  by  16  x  ‘785 
shows  an  efficiency  of  seventy-two  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Messrs.  Watson  an  improvement  on  this  shutter;  one  having 
two  moving  parts  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  actuated  by 
two  levers,  both  moved  by  one  slide.  The  increase  of  efficiency  would 
be  slight,  but  there  would  be  less  chance  of  vibration,  as  not  only 
would  the  motions  be  uniform,  but  the  snap  shutter  as  at  present  made 
approaches  dangerously  near  the  “  dead  point  ”  (shown  at  D  on  the 
plan).  The  proposed  shutter  would  be  better  between  the  lenses. 

Of  those  shutters  commencing  at  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  most 
efficient  is  undoubtedly  Ischokke’s  (Negretti 
and  Zambra).  This  opens  and  closes  by  the 
movement,  for  only  half  a  revolution,  of  a 
disc.  It  therefore  opens  quickly,  but  travels 
more  slowly  when  the  lens  is  fully  exposed, 
which  is  as  it  should  be;  it  then  closes 
quickly.  The  half  of  the  lens  was  divided 
into  nine  parts,  equal  as  to  time,  the  areas  of 
these  are : — *085,  T71,  -240,  -297,  *340,  -369, 
*386,  *392,  *196  (the  last  being  halved  for 
reasons  previously  stated).  Divide  the  sum  by  9  x  *393,  and  we 
have  an  efficiency  of  just  seventy  per  cent. 

Sands’  shutter  I  have  already  shown  in  my  letter  to  you  in  your  4th 
of  September  number.  It  gives  thirty-per-cent,  efficiency  by  moving 
1*4  times  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  If  it  only  moved  the  width  of  the 
diameter,  it  would  give  twenty-one  per  cent.,  the  areas  being  I,  4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  36,  25,  16,  9, 4, 1, 0.  But  if  made  with  a  rectangular 
opening,  it  would  give  fifty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

As  regards  inequality  of  illumination,  this  is  an  advantage  if  it 
gives  the  foreground  more  exposure  than  the  sky,  but  most  shutters 
do  it  in  a  very  inefficient  way.  As  regards  Watson’s  snap  shutter,  I 
believe  the  inequality  is  practically  nil,  be¬ 
cause  the  shutter  moves  close  to  the  lens, 
and  gives  a  longer  proportionate  exposure  to 
the  full  aperture  than  to  the  opening  and 
closing.  To  expose  one  part  of  the  plate 
more  than  another,  the  mask  ought  to  be 
some  distance  either  in  front  or  behind  the 
lens.  A  flap  shutter  is  therefore  more 
efficient  in  this  respect,  and  doubtless  both 
the  Phoenix  and  Furnell’s  do  have  a  certain 
power  of  doing  so.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  to  really  and  practically  expose  the 
sky  for  less  time  (it  ought  to  be  done  for  much  less  time),  the  right 
plan  is  to  use  a  fixed  mask  in  front  of  the  lens,  about  half  its  focus. 
Such  a  mask  can  have  holes  or  slits  in  it,  to  let  through  as  much  light 
as  is  required,  and  can  be  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  a  sky  shade. 


Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  practical  advantage  in  a  shutter  that 
also  acts  as  a  stop  (as  Mr.  Sands’),  for  a  stop  can  always  be  inserted  in 
the  lens  with  any  shutter.  As  regards  shutters  working  between  the 
lenses,  inequality  of  illumination  is  impossible.  I  have  made  a  stop 
only  allowing  the  light  to  pass  on  one  side  for  one  quarter  of  the 
diameter  (shown  in  diagram) ;  if  this  stop  be  reversed,  that  is  to  say, 
the  aperture  made  on  the  left  of  the  lens  instead  of  the  right,  the 
effect  is  precisely  the  same;  so  much  light  is  cut  off  equally  over 
the  whole  of  the  picture. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  calculated  each  shutter,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  with  an  opening  exactly  the  diameter  of  the  lens ;  if 
this  opening  be  made  larger,  increased  efficiency  of  course  is  gained, 
but  a  larger  proportion  of  efficiency  is  gained  by  shutters  having  low 
efficiency  with  the  smaller  aperture. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke’s  shutter  has  not  been  mentioned,  as  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  it,  Messrs.  Watson  not  having  one 
in  stock.  It  acts  by  one  shutter  flying  up,  and  thereby  exposing  the 
lens.  When  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  another  shutter  flies 
down  and  shuts  up  the  lens.  It  is  claimed  that  the  time  taken  by  the 
shutters  moving  is  infinitesimal,  so  that  the  efficiency  is  one  hundred 
per  cent. !  It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  no  vibration,  although 
shutter  No.  1  stops  suddenly  before  exposure.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  shutters  must  take  some  time  moving.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
expose  so  short  a  time  that  the  top  shutter  has  begun  to  fall  before 
the  bottom  shutter  has  got  to  the  top ;  in  this  case,  the  bottom  of  the 
plate  would  not  be  exposed  at  all.  I  hope  to  test  this  shutter  some 
day,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result,  for  if  the  claims  put  forward 
on  its  behalf  are  verified,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  shutter  in  the 
market.  F.  P.  Leon. 

I  may  mention  that  I  did  not  make  my  calculations  from  the 
rather  rough  drawings  shown  in  this  paper.  They  are  reductions 
from  circles  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  divisions  carefully 
marked  to  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

- ♦ - 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  you 
mention  the  voltaic  Battery  that  was  specially  designed  some  time 
since  by  me  for  producing  the  electric  light  for  use  by  photographers 
and  also  its  short  duration  in  producing  light.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  a  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  that  battery, 
which  I  still  hold  is  the  best  form  of  battery  for  the  purpose.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Editor  saw  the  first  battery  I  had  completed  when  he  called 
on  me  at  Clapton  in  October,  1881 .  In  the  first  place  the  battery  was 
designed  to  assist  dull  daylight,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  suited. 
When  there  is  enough  daylight  to  enable  the  sitter  to  be  clearly 
focussed,  the  electric  light  put  on  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made 
enables  a  thorough  good  portrait  to  be  produced,  when  otherwise,  even 
with  the  most  rapid  plates,  but  a  very  poor  negative  would  result. 
Its  use  enables  a  photographer  to  secure  a  customer  when  otherwise 
he  would  have  to  refuse,  and,  oftentimes,  a  customer  once  lost  to  a 
photographer  is  lost  for  ever. 

The  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  apparatus  is  this — the 
size  of  all  the  plates  has  been  doubled,  the  resistance  of  the  solenoid 
of  the  lamp  has  been  reduced  to  half,  the  result  being  that  a  twenty 
Ampere  current  can  be  obtained,  and  a  light  of  4000  candle-power 
produced  in  the  place  of  1800,  or  at  times  2000  candle-power ;  a  softer 
carbon  has  been  employed,  which  also  gives  a  considerable  amount  of 
violet  tint.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  have  not  been 
diminished. 

A  further  improvement  has  resulted  from  the  employment  of 
bichromate  of  soda  instead  of  the  potash  salt.  Bichromate  of  soda  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  bichromate  of  potash  ;  it  is  also  about  a 
penny  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  latter  salt.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Bunsen,  or  Grove  battery,  is  out  of  the  question  for  use  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  the  nitrous  fumes  given  off  are  most  injurious  to  the  lungs,  a 
thing  1  regret  much  to  say  that  I  have  proved.  By  the  employment 
of  a  suitable  battery  for  producing  the  electric  light  for  the  use  of 
photographers,  there  is  not  the  danger  from  fire  that  there  is  by  the 
employment  of  coal  gas  or  pyrotechnic  compounds,  no  smoke,  no 
excessive  heat,  but  an  abundance  of  chemically  active  rays.  I  think 
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that  many  photographers  could  construct  such  an  apparatus  for  their 
own  use,  especially  if  they  can  use  the  lathe  and  vice. 

The  principal  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  by  those  who  may 
undertake  to  construct  one  would  be  in  getting  a  thorough  sound 
connection  with  the  carbon  plates;  because,  unlike  the  Bunsen 
battery,  the  elements  are  made  up  for  good,  and  cannot  be  easily 
got  at  to  be  cleaned.  4  When  such  a  battery  is  employed  to  assist 
daylight,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  long-continued  illumi¬ 
nation,  and  works  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  not  exceeding  a  penny  per 
negative  for  chemicals  used  and  zinc  consumed.  It  is  my  intention 
to  employ  such  an  apparatus  during  the  coming  winter  for  assisting 
daylight,  which  will  enable  me  to  put  it  to  a  very  thorough  test. 

A.  J.  Jarman. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  CONTACT  PRINTING.* 

I  will  now  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  the  plates,  printing,  &c. 
The  jampot  containing  the  emulsion  is  stood  in  hot  water  until  the 
latter  has  thoroughly  dissolved ;  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  and  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  make  the  quantity  up  to  six  ounces. 

It  is  then  filtered.  For  filtering,  I  always  use  a  small  ^paraffine 
lamp  glass  with  the  bottom  edge  turned  up  (they  can  be  bought  at 
an  oil  shop  for  about  twopence  each).  A  piece  of  washleather  or 
four  or  five  thicknesses  of  fine  muslin  is  tied  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  glass.  The  dissolved  emulsion  is  poured  in,  and  by  blowing  in 
at  the  top  of  the  glass  the  emulsion  runs  rapidly  through,  and  is  then 
ready  for  coating  the  plates. 

To  clean  the  plates,  I  scrub  them  with  a  nail-brush  and  water  in 
which  a  little  washing  soda  has  been  dissolved ;  they  are  then  well 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  stood  up  to  dry  in  the  racks.  After  they 
are  dry  they  are  just  dusted  with  a  piece  of  clean  washleather  and 
stacked  in  a  heap. 

For  coating  such  small  plates,  I  think  the  best  way  is  with  a  small 
silver  teaspoon.  A  spoonful  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  on  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  and  can  be  guided  to  the  edges  with  the  spoon  if 
necessary. 

For  amateurs  or  those  not  accustomed  to  plate  coating,  this  is  an 
important  point,  besides  a  measured  quantity  being  put  on  each  plate. 
When  the  emulsion  is  poured  from  a  small  teapot  or  similar  article, 
it  has  to  be  put  down  and  a  glass  rod  taken  up.  While  looking  after 
these  things  the  emulsion  is  meanwhile  cooling,  and  perhaps  running 
off  the  edges  of  the  plate,  but  with  the  spoon  the  eyes  need  not  be 
taken  from  the  pool  of  emulsion  on  the  plate. 

For  levelling  the  plates  after  coating,  I  do  not  use  a  large  glass  or 
slate  slab,  but  have  some  strips  of  plate-glass  about  two  feet  long  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide ;  these  are  stood  in  rows  on  a  level  table 
or  board.  Suitable  strips  of  glass  can  be  got  very  cheap  at  a  glass- 
cutters,  because  any  odd  sizes  from  his  scrap  heap  will  do.  When  a 
large  flat  slab  is  used,  if  any  emulsion  gets  on  the  back  of  the  plates, 
they  stick  to  the  slab,  and  in  the  dull  light  of  the  dark  room,  when 
coating  rapid  bromide  plates,  this  sticking  is  a  great  nuisance,  and 
makes  one  think,  if  not  say,  words  that  one  does  not  find  in  a  Sunday- 
school  lesson-book. 

With  the  strips  of  glass,  the  plates  can  be  laid  down  on  them 
without  the  emulsion  running  off  the  plates,  and  can  be  easily 
detached  from  them  even  if  stuck  with  some  emulsion  on  the  backs. 

The  plates  are  put  away  to  dry  in  the  usual  way.  I  never  find  it 
necessary  to  use  heat  when  drying  plates  on  a  small  scale.  My 
drying-box  is  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  fireplace  of 
which  I  have  closed  up.  The  outlet  of  the  drying-box  goes  into  the 
chimney,  and  I  get  a  capital  draught.  Of  course  I  have  to  keep  the 
window  in  the  room  closed  when  drying  plates,  to  get  all  the  draught 
through  the  drying-box. 

For  these  plates  any  one  can  easily  make  a  temporary  drying-box 
by  standing  the  racks  on  a  shelf  in  the  fire-grate,  and  covering  a  thick 
cloth  over  the  front  of  the  fireplace  in  the  same  way  as  a  sweep  does 
when  sweeping  a  chimney.  Then  place  two  or  three  little  pieces  of 
wood  on  the  floor  to  form  little  inlets  between  them  for  the  air  to 
pass  between  the  floor  and  the  cloth ;  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  thrown 
over  the  racks  would  keep  any  dust,  &c.,  from  the  plates. 

To  print,  the  plates  are  put  in  a  printing-frame  against  the  negative 
*  Continued  from  page  029. 


the  same  as  a  piece  of  albumenised  paper.  One  can  judge  how  deep 
to  print  by  opening  one  half  of  the  printing-frame  back,  and  by 
looking  down  on  the  back  of  the  transparency,  when  the  whole  of 
the  high  fights  of  the  picture  are  just  tinted,  it  will  be  printed  deep 
enough. 

I  find  that  fuming  the  plates  with  ammonia  is  a  great  improvement 
in  every  way.  I  do  this  by  standing  a  few  of  the  plates  against  the 
sides  of  a  small  box.  Then  pour  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper,  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  is  closed  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  plates  are  then  ready  for  printing. 

The  great  difficulty  I  had  found  with  these  plates,  until  last  week, 
has  been  with  the  toning.  The  action  was  not  only  slow,  but  I  could 
not  get  the  warm  brown  or  sepia  tones  I  was  trying  for.  I  tried  a 
number  of  different  toning  formulas,  but  all  had  the  same  action, 
though  some  bleached  more  than  others.  At  last  it  struck  me  that  I 
had  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  in  the  film,  so  I  tried  the  gold 
alone,  and  then  got  the  tones  I  wanted,  and  far  more  quickly.  The 


formula  was 

Chloride  of  gold  . . .  15  grains. 

Water  (distilled)  .  15  drachms. 

as  the  stock  solution. 

In  a  clean  developing  dish  I  took  of  the 

Chloride  of  gold  solution .  8  minims. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Common  whiting .  2  or  3  grains. 


The  plate  was  put  into  this  toning-bath,  without  washing,  until  the 
image  had  quite  lost  its  red  colour,  and  was  then  well  washed  and 


put  into  a  bath  of 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce 

Water . y*4 .  5  ounces 


for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  again  well  washed 

Last  evening  I  found  I  could  tone  the  plates  in  about  one  fifth  of 
the  time  taken  by  the  above  bath,  by  adding  acids  to  the  gold  before 
neutralising  with  the  whiting.  The  bath  was  made  as  follows : — 

Gold  solution .  8  minims. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  2  „ 

Nitric  acid .  1  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Whiting . 2  or  3  grains. 

This  bath  toned  the  plate  very  rapidly  and  equally,  but  I  think  it 
requires  the  plate  to  be  rather  more  deeply  printed  than  when  the 
acids  are  not  used.  I  have  not  had  time  to  try  any  comparative  test 
with  prints  from  the  same  negative,  as  to  which  bath  gives  the  best 
tones  and  results,  and  can  only  speak  now  as  to  the  rapidity. 

It  is  better  not  to  print  in  direct  sunlight  if  the  sun  is  at  all  warm, 
as  the  warmth  sometimes  causes  the  Aims  to  stick  slightly. 

There  are  two  uses  for  these  plates,  besides  lantern  slides  and  trans¬ 
parencies.  By  printing  less  deeply  and  backing  with  tinted  or  draw¬ 
ing  paper  (film  to  the  paper),  they  do  capitally  for  producing  photo¬ 
crayons  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  in  his 
lecturette  before  the  Convention  of  the  Photographic  Association 
of  Canada,  which  was  published  in  your  last  issue  (page  631).  But, 
for  professional  photographers,  I  believe  their  great  use  will  be  in 
the  reproduction  of  negatives,  as  one  cannot  only  see  how  deep  to 
print  both  the  transparency  and  the  second  negative,  but  parts  can  be 
shaded  during  printing  to  get  details  in  other  parts  which  may  be  too 
dense  in  the  original  negative. 

It  will  be  also  seen,  however,  that  any  amount  of  “  dodging  can  be 
done.  The  transparency  can  be  retouched  as  required,  any  shadows 
which  print  too  heavy  can  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  too  dense 
negatives  are  locally  reduced.  Then  we  can  do  any  amount  of  double 
printing,  printing-in  clouds,  &c.  on  the  transparency ;  the  name  of  the 
view  can  be  painted  on  it  without  having  to  reverse  the  letters.  M  e 
can  vignette  or  mask  when  printing  from  either  the  original  negative 
or  the  transparency.  In  fact  we  can  build  up,  so  to  speak,  the  pictuie 
on  the  transparency  as  we  required  it,  because  we  can  see  what  v  e  are 
doing.  And  when  it  is  perfect,  we  have  only  to  print  by  contact  a 
second  or  any  number  of  negatives  from  it,  which  negatives  can  e 
printed  from  on  to  paper  without  any  trouble  of  vignetting,  &c.  or 
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each  separate  print.  And  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Henderson’s  discovery  of 
the  use  of  acetate  of  silver  with  the  chloride  in  the  gelatine  film  for 
contact  printing  will  lead  to  very  important  results,  in  the  aid  it  will 
he,  practically,  to  photographers  in  their  every-day  work. 

Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

- - 4. - 


CHEMISTRY  OF  PIGMENTS. 


The  following  list  of  pigments,  with  their  special  aptitudes  and 
peculiarities,  extracted  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Thomson’s  Cantor  Lectures, 
will,  probably,  be  useful  to  photographers : — 


Pigments  Liable  to  Change  under  the  Influence  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Air.  and  Moisture. 


White  ...Cremnitz  white. 
Flake  white. 
Pearl  white. 

Yellow. .  .Turbith  mineral. 
Chrome  yellow. 
Mineral  yellow. 
Naples  yellow. 

Red . Red  lead. 

Purple  red. 
Iodine  scarlet. 


Green  ...Verdigris. 

Scheele’s  green. 
Emerald  green. 
Mountain  green 

Blue . Prussian  blue. 

Antwerp  blue. 

Orange .  .Orange  chrome. 


Pigments  Little  Liable  to  Change  under  the  Influence  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Air,  or  Moisture. 


White  ...Zinc  white. 

Constant  white. 
Barium  tungstate. 
Tin  white. 

Red . Vermilion. 

Red  ochre. 

Indian  red. 
Madder  lakes. 
Yellow. .  Wellow  ochre. 

Barium  chromate. 
Zinc  chromate. 
Aureolin. 
Platinum  yellow. 
Raw  sienna. 

Green  ...Chrome  greens. 
Cobalt  greens. 


Blue . Ultramarine. 

Smalt. 

Thenard’s  blue. 

Brown ..  .Vandyke  browns. 
Raw  umber. 

Rurnt  umber. 
Manganese  brown. 
Sepia. 

Black . . .  .Ivory  black. 

Lamp  black. 
Indian  ink. 
Graphite. 

Orange.  .Orange  vermilion. 
Burnt  sienna. 


TROUBLES  AND  PITFALLS  IN  OUT-DOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  think  we  may  safely  say  the  wTeather  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  anything  pertaining  to  out-door  photography.  It  not  only 
determines  whether  a  negative  shall  be  bright  or  dull,  artistic  or 
commonplace,  but  whether  your  plates  and  apparatus  shall  remain 
intact,  or  come  to  grief.  Verily,  the  elements  have  much  to  answer 
for.  I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  only  in 
the  best  weather  can  the  best  photographs  of  ordinary  landscape  work 
be  obtained.  The  bete  noir  of  all  negative  making  is  wind.  It  will 
not  only  destroy  foliage  effects,  and  cause  the  camera  to  vibrate  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  but  will  upset  the  whole  apparatus,  blow  an 
easily-fitting  cap  off  the  lens,  play  objectionable  pranks  with  the 
focussing  cloth,  letting  the  light  get  to  the  plate — in  fact,  play  the 
very  dickens  with  the  turn-out  in  its  entirety.  I  speak  feelingly, 
having  suffered  considerably  by  wind  during  the  past  early  summer. 
When  two  exposures  have  to  be  made  on  one  plate,  and  the  subject  is 
water  and  trees,  absolute  quiescence  is  necessary  for  success,  if  only 
for  a  few  seconds.  One  exposure  may  have  been  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished — the  wind  rises,  the  watery  mirror  is  a  mirror  no  longer,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  sway  to  and  fro,  the  foreground  foliage  wavers 
and  trembles,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  till 
tilings  are  quiet  again  ;  by  that  time,  perhaps,  the  light  has  gone, 
clouds  have  come  up,  and  if  the  second  half  of  the  plate  is  exposed,  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  the  time  so  that  it  will  develope  up  with  the  first 
exposed  portion,  and  make  a  negative  equal  in  density  and  detail. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  are  accidentally  hit  on  the  face,  it 
is  sure  to  be  in  your  eye.  Now,  if  there  are  a  few  clouds  floating 
about  on  a  fairly  clear  sky,  and  you  particularly  require  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  they  will,  in  the  most  perverse  manner,  float  over  the  sun 
longest  ivay  on,  getting  larger  as  they  float,  till  your  eyes  ache,  and 


patience  fails  in  waiting  for  the  troublesome  vapour-  to  dis]M‘i>c. 
During  the  time  there  is  not  a  sign  of  wind,  no  rustling  of  leaves  or 
waving  of  grass;  everything  is  beautifully  still,  which,  with  a  touch 
of  sunlight,  would  produce  a  perfect  effect.  At  last  the  sun  is 
gradually  unveiled;  at  the  same  time  there  is  gentle  swaying  of 
branches  and  rustling  of  leaves,  and  you  are  informed,  in  the  plainest 
possible  manner,  you  have  waited  only  for  disappointment.  This 
vexatious  condition  of  things  is  particularly  prevalent  by  a  river  side, 
or  on  elevated  positions,  where  the  gentle  breezes  are  prone  to  di-port 
themselves.  Now,  this  particularly  interesting  process  of  waiting  for 
the  clouds  to  roll  by  has  been  tolerably  frequent  during  the  past 
summer.  It  is  all  very  poetical  to  talk  of  gentle  zephyrs,  and  t  1 
enjoy  refreshing  breezes,  or  to  be  braced  up  by  a  healthy  wind  ;  but 
it’s  not  the  photographer  who  will  chant  its  praises. 

The  insidious  mischief  of  wind  is  something  wonderful  in  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  making.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  all  round  on  the  delicately  -  poised  foliage  in  a  leafy  view; 
and  it  will  often  happen  that  some  portion  that,  in  the  photograph, 
looks  conspicuous,  lias  moved,  quite  spoiling  the  result,  when  you  had 
fondly  flattered  yourself  every  leaf  was  beautifully  still.  Then  again, 
dust,  on  a  windy  day  on  some  soils,  is  an  abominable  nuisance.  It  will 
find  its  way  into  the  camera  and  on  to  the  plates,  making  specks  on 
the  negative,  no  matter  what  precautions  may  be  taken. 

Wind,  directly  or  indirectly,  causes  more  trouble  than  almost  any 
other  atmospheric  condition.  One  is  lured  on  by  a  bright  sky  to 
make  exposures  that  only  end  in  failures;  whereas,  with  a  good 
honest  fog,  no  attempt  at  work  is  made,  and  you  are  perfectly  well 
assured  beforehand  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  did. 

Another  trouble,  which  rests  with  the  photographer,  and  may  be 
called  a  personal  equation,  is  “flurry”  or  excitement,  which  is  a 
special  failing  with  beginners,  and  from  which  old  hands  are  not 
always  exempt.  It  has  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  many  im¬ 
perfect  results,  whether  they  will  admit  the  imputation  or  not.  We 
will  suppose  the  photographer  has  been  waiting  hour  after  hour  for 
a  certain  effect — an  affect  that  can  last  but  a  very  short  time.  It 
arrives  at  last,  but  somewhat  unexpectedly  all  the  same,  and  unless 
the  operator  is  of  a  very  stolid  and  unimpressionable  disposition  the 
chances  are,  from  some  oversight  or  other,  the  negative  is  defective  ; 
exposure  calculated  for  a  wrong-sized  stop,  the  shutter  drawn  with  the 
cap  off  the  lens,  or  some  mischances  or  other  that  in  an  ordinary  way 
would  not  be  likely  to  occur,  and  for  which  the  performer  is  the  first 
to  dub  himself  an  ass.  Reason  and  deliberation  are  terribly  discounted 
by  flurry.  Unfortunate^,  some  errors  are  not  found  out  until  too 
late  to  remedy  them ;  that  is,  when  the  plates  are  being  developed. 
A  plate  may  remain  curiously  clear  under  the  action  of  the  developer. 

Possibly  the  special  view  that  caused  so  much  anxiety — a  little 
extra  alkali  is  added,  but  with  no  apparent  effect,  till  it  gradually 
dawns  upon  you  the  plate  has,  by  some  inexplicable  reason,  not  been 
exposed.  Soon  you  are  sure  of  it,  and,  with  a  puzzled  feeling,  begin 
to  develope  the  next  plate,  on  which,  after  a  sort  of  hesitancy,  the 
image  rushes  up  like  a  thunderstorm,  and  you  become  aware  of  the 
mortifying  fact  you  have  made  two  exposures  on  one  plate — sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 

Yet  another  development ;  another  blunder  !  What  is  it  ?  There 
is  an  indescribable  appearance  about  the  negative  of  an  unsatisfactory 
kind ;  we  will  see  how  it  looks  wdien  it’s  fixed.  The  magnifier  is 
brought  to  bear,  but  the  green  look  is  only  increased.  Is  there  a 
hole  in  the  camera  -bellows  ?  No.  Is  the  front  or  flange  screw 
out  ?  No.  We  examine  the  lens  put  away  just  as  1 1st  used. 
The  murder  is  out ;  the  revolving  diaphragm,  which  works  too 
easily,  has  been  shifted,  and  part  of  the  apertures  has  been  used  to 
make  the  image  instead  of  one ;  hence  the  trouble.  Again,  when 
working  with  plates  of  several  degrees  of  rapidity,  they  are  prone  to 
get  mixed,  and  errors  of  exposure  happen  in  consequence.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  many  negatives  have  to  be  taken,  and 
development  is  delayed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  plates  of  different 
degrees  of  sensitiveness  are  used  the  same  day.  If  there  then  exists 
the  slightest  doubt  about  which  is  which,  the  more  it’s  considered  the 
more  foggy  one  gets,  and  it  is  then  a  mere  chance  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  right  for  the  plate  under  treatment. 

Another  trouble  that  sometimes  occurs,  and  that  is  the  plate  is 
a  trifle  too  small  for  the  holder.  The  dark-slide  ma}r  get  an  extra 
shake,  so  that  when  the  shutter  is  drawn  the  plate  falls  forward 
towards  the  camera  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  shutter, 
the  spring  between  the  plates  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  being  shaken 
back  into  its  proper  place,  and  spoiling  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Warping,  too,  of  the  thin  veneer  shutter  now  in  vogue,  is  a  source  of 
trouble.  By  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  film  in  the  process  of  opening 
and  closing  the  slide  wherever  the  friction  takes  place,  there  will  be 
lines  on  the  negatives,  although  the  film  may  be  not  perceptibly 
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scratched,  still  the  friction  will  produce  lines  that  show  by  increased 
density  on  developing  the  negatives. 

Pulling  up  the  wrong  or  outside  shutter  of  a  double  dark-slide  will 
sometimes  happen,  owing  to  the  method  in  which  the  shutter  is  gene¬ 
rally  manipulated  ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  feeling. 

The  apparatus  being  enveloped  in  the  focussing-cloth,  the  tabs  of 
the  two  shutters  being  *close  together,  it  is  very  easy  to  pull  up  the 
wrong  one,  unless  great  care  is  exercised.  A  performance  of  this  sort 
is,  however,  not  likely  to  occur  often  to  the  same  photographer 
unless  he  is  exceptionally  careless — the  annoyance  of  spoling  a  plate, 
or  probably  a  negative,  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  caution. 

With  regard  to  troubles  with  drop-shutters,  if  made  of  ebonite  and 
used  in  very  hot  weather,  the  material  may  get  soft  and  bent,  so  that 
the  shutter  will  stick  in  its  descent,  or  not  drop  at  all,  and  so  spoil  the 
plate ;  but  take  them  all  in  all,  drop-shutters  are  as  free  from  faults 
as  any  part  of  a  photographic  outfit,  and  are  usually  reliable.  Defects 
may  happen  in  a  pneumatic  release,  or  an  elastic  band  get  broken, 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  is  very  little  chance  of  them  getting 
out  of  order. 

I  think  now  I  have,  exhausted  the  list  of  difficulties  that  occur  to 
me  as  likely  to  happen  on  a  landscape  tour ;  such  matters  of  careless¬ 
ness  as  losing  the  stops  of  the  lens,  or  leaving  the  plate-box  open,  or 
similar  negligences,  are  scarcely  worth  referring  to  ;  but  I  have  at  the 
same  time  refrained  from  suggesting  any  remedies,  the  remedy  being 
in  many  cases  obvious.  The  simple  enumeration  of  the  troubles  may 
perhaps  bear  fruit  by  inciting  some  of  our  inventive  members  to  intro¬ 
duce  iittle  useful  modifications  in  our  apparatus  that  will  tend  to 
prevent  even  accidental  mistakes.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  is, 
and  always  has  been,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  that  is  the 
focussing-cloth,  and  he  will  be  a  benefactor  to  photographers  who  will 
invent  an  efficient  substitute  for  it,  one  that  will  embrace  all  the 
useful  qualities,  and  relieve  us  from  the  ever-recurring  smothering  we 
have  for  so  many  years  resignedly  put  up  with.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- ♦ - 

ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION,  1885. 

In  the  J  udges  Report,  which  appeared  last  week,  there  was  an  omission 
which  was  quite  accidental  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  the  insertion 
in  this  week’s  issue  will  be  only  just  to  the  exhibitor. 

Amateur  Section. 

“  Frame  No.  898,  of  Instantaneous  Pictures,  by  Mr.  C.  Preston,  of 
Birmingham,  are  little  gems  in  their  way,  being  soft  and  delicate,  and 
show  careful  manipulation,  and  artistic  taste.” 

- ♦ - 

OPTICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY, 
AND  REMARKS  ON  MAGNIFICATION* 

We  now  come  to  another  question  of  importance  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  viz.,  how  much  shall  we  magnify  with  each  objective  ? 
We  already  know  that  there  is  a  limit,  clearly  determined  by  calcula¬ 
tion  for  each  objective,  dependent  upon  its  numerical  aperture,  beyond 
which  no  further  amplification  will  bring  out  additional  details. 
Beyond  that  limit  increase  of  magnification  only  enlarges  the  details 
then  visible.  Experiences  clearly  shows,  also,  that  as  we  increase 
amplification  beyond  a  certain  point,  with  every  objective,  we  lose  in 
sharpness  of  definition.  This  should  be  born  in  mind  in  photographing 
with  the  microscope.  The  negative  should  be  taken  with  only  such 
magnification  as  gives  perfectly  sharp  definition.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  general  photographic  work  of  microscopists  is  done  with 
powers  not  greater  than  250  diameters,  and  rarely  indeed  is  400-500 
diameters  required. 

This,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  work  to  be  done.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  diatoms,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cox  has  used  powers  of  a  thousand  and 
twelve  hundred  diameters  very  successfully,  and  Dr.  Woodward’s 
celebrated  photographs  of  Amphipleura  pellucida  were  taken  with 
magnifications  of  more  than  two  thousand  diameters.  The  magnifica¬ 
tion  of  certain  photographs  in  our  possession  is  2700  to  2900  diameters 
with  a  one-eighth  inch  objective,  and  3400  with  a  one-twelfth  inch. 
The  frustules  measure  about  ten  inches  in  length.  Considering  this 
fact  and  the  size  of  the  pictures,  embracing  as  they  do  the  entire  length 
of  the  frustules  in  perfect  focus  throughout,  we  regard  these  photo¬ 
graphs  as  the  most  perfect  that  have  yet  been  produced.  They  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrate  that  it  is  practicable  to  make  photographs  with 
the  highest  powers  which  shall  equal  the  best  definition  the  lens  is 
capable  of  giving  with  such  magnifications  ;  but  as  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  sharpest  definition  of  every  lens  as  ordinarily  used  in  observing 
*  Continued  from  page  633, 


with  an  ocular,  there  must  also  lie  such  a  limit  in  photograph v  The 
rational  method  would  seem  to  be  to  get  a  sharp  negative  with  as 
much  magnification  as  possible,  and  make  enlargements  from  that  if 
required.  In  working  with  an  amplifier  enlargements  will  seldom  lie 
desired ;  but  without  the  amplifier,  either  with  or  without  an  ocular, 
the  limit  of  successful  direct  magnification  is  much  reduced. 

A  perfectly  sharp  negative  will  bear  considerable  enlarging  without 
noticeable  loss  of  detail.  In  an  article  published  several  months  sine*1/* 
reference  was  made  to  some  negatives  about  the  size  of  an  English  si  x¬ 
pence,  of  bacteria,  which  competent  judges  pronounced  excellent. 
These  bore  enlarging  to  the  size  of  ordinary  lantern  positives.  These 
were  taken  without  the  eye-piece,  in  a  very  small  camera  attached  to 
the  tube  of  the  microscope^  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  “  better 
negatives  of  bacteria  and  very  minute  objects  can  be  produced  without 
the  eye-piece,  by  obtaining  more  perfect  small  negatives,  than  bv 
original  large  negatives.”  Dr.  Van  Heurck  also,  as  recorded  in  these 
columns,  holds  to  the  same  opinion.  Nevertheless,  one  may  carry  a 
very  reasonable  opinion  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  lose  the  value  of'  it. 
There  is  no  reason  for  making  negatives  so  small  that  a  lens  is  required 
to  examine  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  decided  disadvantage,  in  that 
greater  enlargement  is  required  by  a  photographic  copying  lens,  and 
however  excellent  such  a  lens  may  be,  it  will  not  hold  its  sharp  defini¬ 
tion  when  required  to  magnify.  Therefore,  it  is  advisible  to  make  the 
negative  from  the  microscope  at  least  as  large  as  a  31x41  plate 
will  take. 

Summing  up  this  matter,  we  are  personally  inclined  to  favour  the 
use  of  large  plates,  eight  by  ten  inches  for  example,  in  photomicro- 
graphy,  using  the  lens  with  an  amplifier  instead  of  an  eye-piece,  for  the 
reason  that  large  pictures,  highly  magnified,  can  thus' be  obtained  of 
exquisite  definition.  These  will  bear  further  enlarging  with  the  solar 
camera.  There  remains,  however,  the  consideration  of  expense,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  using  such  a  large  apparatus  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  unquestionably  more  convenient,  in  most  case 
to  use  smaller  plates,  and  to  work  with  an  eye-piece.  Still  better,  to 
use  an  amplifier  in  place  of  the  ocular,  for  then  it  is  possible  to  attach 
the  amplifier  to  the  camera  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  object  is 
focussed  with  the  eye-piece,  it  is  also  in  focus  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  when  the  latter  is  attached.  With  such  an  arrangement  a 
quarter-plate  camera  can  be  used  with  perfect  satisfaction,  civing  nega¬ 
tives  equal  to  any  that  can  be  made. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  when  the  ocular  is  used,  although  there  is 
no  doubt  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  ocular 
on  small  plates,  as  already  explained.  Romyn  Hitchcock. 

— American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 

■ - — ♦ - 

OPINION  OF  THE  LONDON  DAILY  PRESS  ON  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  opened  its  Exhibition  in 
Pall-mall  East.  Inspection  seems  to  prove  that,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  professional  photographers  are  not  excelling  themselves, 
while  amateur  photography  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
chief  defect  of  this  year’s  display  lies  in  the  lack  of  good  portraiture. 
Mr.  J.  Lafayette’s  studies  are  certainly  notable,  but  they  bear  many  traces 
of  elaborate  retouching.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  avoid  contributing  portraits  to  this  Exhibition  —  first  of  all, 
because  whoever  gains  the  medal  has  the  power  to  work  it  too  much 
against  the  others ;  secondly,  because  they  have  really  made  hardly  any 
advance  of  late  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  conceivable  that  some  amateur 
would  beat  them.  The  most  interesting  technical  point  to  note  in  the 
Exhibition  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  use  of  paper  negatives.  The 
sensitised  element  lay  in  the  paper  negatives  tried  by  some  photographers 
many  years  ago.  The  new  paper  negatives  are  furnished  with  a  sensitised 
coating ;  and,  thus  prepared,  paper  seems  destined  to  take  the  place  of 
glass  plates  in  all  apparatus  intended  for  transport  from  place  to  place. 
The  masterpiece  of  the  current  show  is  Daini  and  Sunset.  This  com¬ 
bination  picture,  printed  from  three  negatives,  contains  a  scene  which, 
for  motive,  grouping,  and  chiaroscuro,  should  be  compared  to  the  work 
of  Josef  Israels.  Between  a  window  and  a  fireplace  sits  a  buxom  mother, 
rocking  in  her  arms  a  lusty  babe,  who  seems  to  crow  with  all  the  breath 
of  life’s  delight  that  his  lungs  can  hold.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  gazing  sadly  in  the  embers,  bends  the  old  grandfather,  with  ears 
that  are  deaf  to  the  mirth  of  childhood.  This  is  the  work  of  the  veteran 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  we  should  say  it  is  the  most  poetic  and  pictorially 
perfect  photograph  ever  produced  in  this  country.  Mr.  Robinson  affords 
other  proofs  of  his  skill  in  this  year's  display.  W.  N.  Malby’s  Strength¬ 
ening  the  Understanding  exhibits  considerable  humour.  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  cobbler  turning  from  the  boot  on  his  knee  to  peep  at  the  politics  in 
a  newspaper  propped  up  on  a  table  by  his  side.  The  School  of  Military 
Engineering  contributes  a  set  of  views  taken  in  Tintern  Abbey  under 

*  See  this  journal,  vol.  vl,  p,  28, 
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exceptional  circumstances.  The  way  in  which  difficulties  of  line  and 
perspective  have  been  surmounted  in  these  examples  is  admirable. 
Lieutenant  Hawker  shows  six  interesting  views  of  the  explosion  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gun-cotton  in  thirty  feet  of  water.  The  six 
views  were  taken  at  successive  intervals  of  three-fourths  of  a  second,  by 
a  revolving  apparatus  specially  designed  by  Lieutenant  Hawker.  This 
year  Mr.  W.  Symonds  obtains  the  medal  for  yacht  scenes  over  the  heads 
of  G.  West  and  Son,  who  still  exhibit.  Mr.  Symonds  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeds  better,  as  far  as  action  goes,  but  he  gains  many  of  his  effects  with 
shaded  objects  against  lighter  skies,  while  the  Wests  continue  better  to 
please  yacht-owners  by  keeping  the  sails  as  white  as  possible.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  except  for  reasons  too  absolutely  technical,  the 
Society  should  have  awarded  one  of  its  medals  to  so  uninteresting  a  set 
of  Alpine  scenes  as  Mr.  Seymour  Conway’s  Vieivs  in  Southern  Tyrol,  while 
just  below  them  hang  unrewarded  the  lovely  studies  On  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  an  amateur.  Another  amateur,  Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh, 
shows  some  remarkable  Studies  of  Breaking  Waves.  Mr.  Matthew  N. 
Chubb  produces  a  graceful  but  retouched  picture  in  Nydia — a  Study  for 
the  Greek  Slave;  and  After  the  Bay's  Toil  —  a  picture  of  Italian  music 
girls,  by  F.  Whaley,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  printed  from  no  less 
than  nine  different  negatives,  with  a  result  fairly  artistic.  Mr.  Valentine 
Blanchard  (junior)  produces  in  Edith  a  thoughtful  study  of  a  thoughtful 
head,  and  Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone  pleases  us  with  some  photographs  of  the 
lower  Thames.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fine  definition  and 
relief  procured  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  in  his  life-size  Group  of  Orchids 
and  Ferns. — Standard. 

- - 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  THE  CORONA  WITHOUT 
AN  ECLIPSE. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Dr.  Huggins  to  the  editor  of 
Science:  “  jjpper  pulse  Hill,  London,  S.W.,  October  2nd.,  1885. 

“  Sir, — Mr.  W  H.  Pickering  having  courteously  sent  me  a  copy  of  Science 
(August  14),  containing  a  letter  entitled,  An  Attempt  to  Photograph  the 
Solar  Corona  without  an  Eclipse,  may  I  ask  you  to  insert  the  few  lines 
which  follow,  in  the  next  number  of  your  journal? 

“  Passing  by  all  those  points  which  are  covered  directly  or  indirectly  by 
my  reply  to  Mr.  Pickering’s  first  letter  ( Science ,  April  3),  I  find  only  two 
matters  which  I  consider  it  necessary  to  notice. 

“  (1),  Mr.  Pickering  says  :  ‘  The  inferiority  of  the  best  gelatine  plates  to 
the  human  eye  in  this  respect  (small  differences  of  light)  is  very  readily 
shown  by  an  attempt  to  photograph  distant  mountains.’  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  *  Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  the  impossibility  of 
photographing  the  moon  in  the  daytime  when  the  sun  is  high  above  the 
horizon.  Although  the  moon  may  be  perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye,  the 
negative  shows  no  trace  of  it.’ 

‘  ‘  To  your  scientific  readers  the  reasons  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
why,  in  the  case  of  the  moon  in  the  daytime  at  some  angular  distance 
from  the  sun,  the  eye  has  an  advantage  over  the  plate,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  corona  the  plate  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  eye.  Apart  from 
any  such  considerations,-  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  moon  at  noonday.  Yesterday  I  took,  with  the  apparatus  used 
on  the  corona,  four  negatives  on  bromide  plates  (Edwards’)  betweeen  11.30 
a.m.  and  noon,  in  full  sunshine.  On  all  the  plates  the  moon  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  well  defined.  The  moon  at  noonday,  unless  too  near  the  sun, 
is  an  easier  object  to  photograph  than  the  corona.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  photographic  methods  which  are  not  delicate  enough  for  the 
moon,  must  utterly  fail  if  applied  to  an  object  still  more  difficult,  as  the 
corona  undoubtedly  is,  at  ordinary  elevations.  If  Mr.  Pickering’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  impossibility  ’  of  photographing  the  moon  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  already  named  rests  upon  his  own  experiments,  some  light  may  come 
upon  a  point  which  has  occasioned  me  surprise,  namely,  that  Mr.  Pickering 
does  not  appear  to  get  upon  his  plates  the  defects  of  his  own  apparatus  ; 
for  example,  those  of  the  position  of  his  shutter  and  those  of  his  spectacle 
lens.  In  some  experiments  I  made  with  a  shutter  similarly  placed,  very 
strong  diffraction  effects  appeared  on  the  plates ;  effects  stronger  than 
any  photographic  action  which  could  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  corona. 

“  (2),  With  respect  to  Mr.  Pickering’s  experiments  I  would  point  out 
that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  him,  namely,  ‘  It  therefore  seems 
that  even  in  the  clearest  weather  the  reflected  light  of  the  atmosphere  is 
three  hundred  times  too  strong  to  obtain  the  faintest  visible  image  of  the 
true  coronal  rays,’  appears  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  direct  obser¬ 
vations  of  Professor  Langley  and  others  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
as  black  disks  before  they  reach  the  sun.  Professor  Young  says :  ‘  Of 
course,  this  implies  behind  the  planet  a  background  (of  corona)  of  sensible 
brightness  in  comparison  with  the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere.’  [ The 
Sun,  p.  229]. 

“  I  trust  that  Mr.  Pickering  will  not  think  me  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I 
should  prefer  not  to  take  notice  of  any  further  communications  he  may 
make  on  this  subject. 

“  The  Bakerian  Lecture,  read  recently  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
I  have  discussed  some  of  the  above  points  more  fully,  will  be  in  print  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  photographic  method  is  now  being  tried  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  under  the  scientific  conditions  I  have  pointed  out  as  essential,  by 
Mr.  Ray  Woods,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Gill,  F.R.S. 

“  William  Huggins.” 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  11,683. — “  Centering  and  Focussing  Nose-piece  for  Microscopic  Objectives.’* 
A.  Frazer.—  Bated  October  1,  1885. 

No.  11,729. — “Changing  and  Holding  Photographic  Scenery  Backgrounds." 
G.  W.  Morgan.  —  Bated  October  2,  188o. 

No.  11,777. — “Adhesive  Carrier.”  L.  Warnerke.— Bated  October  3,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  13,318. — “Photographic  Cameras.”  James  Thomson,  21,  High  Park- 
street,  Liverpool.— October  8,  1884. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  12  . 

„  13  . 

„  13  . 

„  13  . 

„  14  . 

Blackburn  . 

Bolton  Club  . 

Glasgow  and  W.of  Scot.  Amateur 
Ne  wcastle-on-Tyne&  N.  Counties 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

„  14  . 

„  15  . 

„  16  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  Mason’s  Hall,  Tavern,  City, 
London,  on  Thursday,  October  1, — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  presided 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  some  of  his  instantaneous  views  of  Paris,  taken 
with  a  camera  held  in  the  hand,  and  usually  resting  on  the  knee  while  making 
the  exposure.  The  difficulty  of  this  method  of  exposure,  as  exemplified  in  a 
few  of  the  prints,  is  to  place  the  camera  in  a  truly  horizontal  position  at  the 
moment  the  exposure  is  made. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  recently  tried  some  experiments  on 
developing  plates  exposed  for  greatly  varying  lengths  of  time.  The  first  plate 
was  exposed  for  two  seconds,  and  brought  out  with  a  half-saturated  solution  of 
ferrous  oxalate,  plus  one  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce.  The 
second  plate  was  exposed  for  three  seconds,  and  developed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  oxalate,  with  one  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
ounce.  The  third  plate  was  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  developed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  plus  twenty  grains  of  bromide.  The  fourth 
was  exposed  for  thirty  minutes,  and  developed  with  saturated  ferrous  oxalate 
plus  forty  grains  of  bromide.  The  fifth  plate  was  exposed  for  one  hour,  and 
developed  with  saturated  ferrous  oxalate  plus  sixty  grains  of  bromide.  All  the 
plates  were  coated  with  a  chloride  of  silver  emulsion,  and  in  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
periments  exposed  direct  to  daylight  under  a  negative,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  lantern  transparencies.  He  wanted  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  over-exposure,  and  that  everything  depended  upon  the  developer.  By 
properly  restraining  the  developer  even  the  plate  submitted  to  daylight  under 
a  negative  for  one  hour  was  not  over-exposed.  In  all  cases  in  the  experiments 
he  had  obtained  good  transparencies,  which  he  would  send  round  for  inspection. 
In  developing  a  plate  of  doubtful  time  of  exposure  his  plan  was  to  first  put  on 
a  developer  with  a  strong  restrainer  ;  if  no  image  appeared  in  proper  time  he 
washed  the  plate  and  put  on  a  less  restrained  developer,  whereby  he  obtained 
an  image  as  good  as  if  the  proper  developer  had  been  applied  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  the  strongly  restrained  developer  did  not  seem  to  inj  ure  the  latent 
image  at  all. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  Professor  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  obtained  the 
same  results  by  putting  the  plate  in  weak  ferrous  oxalate  first,  and  then  in 
stronger  developing  solutions  successively,  until  the  right  one  was  reached  for 
tlie  time  of  exposure. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  found,  as  Mr.  Cowan  had  done,  that  the  application 
of  a  strong  restrainer  in  the  first  instance  did  not  seem  to  destroy  the  latent 
image  in  any  way. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  stated  that  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  pyrogallol 
developer ;  strong  restrainers  did  no  harm  to  the  image. 

The  Chairman,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Henderson,  said  that  highly  restrained 
developers  never  gave  a  good  surface  colour  to  the  image. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  tliat  if  the  Chairman  could  succeed  in  getting  a 
good  colour  by  reflected  light  upon  a  gelatine  print  on  paper  developed  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  restrainer,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  who  produced 
paper  positives  by  development. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  he  had  the  preceding  Saturday  tried  some  plates 
said  to  contain  indiarubber,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  frill ;  the  boy  in  the  shop 
said  that  they  would  give  131  on  the  sensitometer.  The  plates  frilled. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  if  he  had  used  the  maker’s  formula  for  the  developer. 

Mr:  Mackie  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  indiarubber  and  gutta-percha  had  but  a  short 
life  when  exposed  to  light  and  air  ;  they  then  oxidised  into  resinous  matter,  as 
every  telegraph  engineer  knew ;  the  use  of  these  two  colloids  should,  therefore, 
be  avoided  in  photography  as  much  as  possible.  He  thought  that  perhaps  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  unwashed  chloride  emulsions  for  paper  prints  would 
not  keep  might  be  that  they  usually  contained,  according  to  the  published  for¬ 
mulas,  a  soluble  organic  salt  of  silver,  such  as  the  acetate  or  citrate.  Why  not 
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try  an  emulsion  with  an  insoluble  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  film  ?  Valerianate 
of  silver  was  insoluble,  or  nearly  so. 

Mr.  Debenliam  exhibited  some  very  old  unexposed  chloride  plates  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  room  where  they  were  liable  to  attack  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
gas  ;  one  of  them  exhibited  the  shape  of  the  wrapping  paper,  in  another  there 
was  extra  reduction  upon  the  plate  where  the  paper  touching  it  was  thickest. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  made  plates  keep  perfectly  by  packing  them  with  tin- 
foil  round  the  edges. 

The  Chairman  read  a  question  from  the  box,  asking  whether  amber,  shellac, 
or  copal,  in  a  varnished  film  was  the  best  for  resisting  water,  and  how  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  resins  were  contained  in  any  commercial  varnish.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  thought  copal  to  be  the  best  to  resist  water. 

Mr.  Debenham  wished  to  know  why  copal  should  be  better  than  amber. 

The  Chairman  was  speaking  only  of  spirit  varnishes. 

Mr.  Habbon  said  that  copal  would  dissolve  a  little  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  the  latter  contained  camphor. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barker  stated  that  varnish  makers  heated  copal  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  until  it  was  just  on  the  point  of  discolouring,  afterwards  it  would  dis¬ 
solve  more  easily ;  but  copal  would  never  resist  water  so  well  as  shellac  if  the 
shellac  were  good.  There  were  many  varieties  of  shellac  in  the  market,  most 
of  them  not  the  best  for  a  good  negative  varnish  ;  but  what  was  known  as 
‘•/  button”  shellac  was  good.  The  best  water-resisting  power  rested  either  with 
amber  or  a  good  sample  of  shellac.  In  what  he  had  said  about  copal  he  alluded 
to  the  ordinary  solution  of  copal  in  turpentine. 

Mr.  Burton  asked  if  solid  paraffine  could  not  be  melted  into  a  gelatine  nega¬ 
tive  for  the  protection,  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  rub  off ;  the  film  did  not  seem 
to  absorb  the  paraffine. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  amber  varnish  to  resist  water  better  than  one  made 
with  shellac. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  no  heat  was  necessary  when  dissolving  amber  in 
chloroform. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwick  thought  that  negatives  might  be  varnished  with  albu¬ 
men  subsequently  coagulated  with  alcohol. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  some  plates  which  gave  fifteen  on  the  sensitometer,  but, 
after  three  months’  keeping,  gave  twenty-five  on  the  sensitometer ;  their  quality 
was  still  good,  although  there  was  a  tendency  to  frilling  and  black  spots. 

Mr.  Burton  thought  the  result  to  be  analogous  to  supplementary  exposure  ; 
if  was  a  change  in  the  direction  of  fog.  Supplementary  exposure  would  increase 
the  number  obtained  with  the  sensitometer. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  it  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  would  throw  down  a  public  challenge  in  the  case  ; 
he  asserted  that  supplementary  exposure  would  not  result  in  the  plate  giving  a 
higher  sensitometer  number  with  any  plate ;  his  experience  in  the  matter  had, 
however,  been  with  wet  plates  only. 

Mr.  Burton  responded  that  the  experiment  might  well  be  tried.  Slow  plates 
were  more  amenable  to  supplementary  exposure  than  fast  ones. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  after  the  recess  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  October 
1,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John- street,  Adelphi,  W.C., — Mr.  W. 
Ackland,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  June  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  a  short 
paper  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  explanatory  of  his  new  scale  of  equivalents. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Bridge  thought  many  photographers  would  recognise  the  practical 
value  of  an  adjustable  scale,  such  as  the  one  which  had  been  passed  round  by 
the  Chairman.  He  objected  very  much  to  distracting  calculations,  and  he 
knew  other  photographers  that  were  not  fond  of  them. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Troubles  and  Pitfalls  of  Outdoor 
Photography  [see  page  650]. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  Mr,  Dunmore’s  recital  on  Pitfalls 
had  given  him.  He  was  once  in  company  with  an  amateur  who  pulled  out  the 
wrong  shutter  five  times,  and  upon  arriving  home  to  develope  found  he  had  two 
subjects  on  some  of  his  plates  and  not  any  on  others.  He  had  experienced 
every  one  of  the  annoyances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunmore. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  advocated  the  use  of 
a  metallic  drop,  either  of  brass  or  zinc,  which  he  considered  would  not  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  weight,  while  there  was  less  chance  of  warpage  than  with 
ebonite  or  wood. 

_  Mr.  E.  Clifton  suggested  the  employment  of  three-ply  wood  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  drop  shutters.  He  meant  the  grain  of  three  separate  pieces  of  wood  to 
be  in  transverse  directions  when  glued  up,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  late 
W.  B.  Woodbury,  for  the  purposes  of  dark  slides.  His  own  drop  shutter  was 
made  of  mahogany,  and  the  springs  were  composed  of  the  ordinary  silk-covered 
rubber,  known  as  elastic,  which  did  not  perish  so  quickly  as  red  rubber.  A 
convenient  plan  of  adjusting  the  tension,  he  said,  was  to  secure  the  rubber  by 
means  of  drawing-pins,  so  that  it  was  merely  necessary  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  pins  to  tighten  or  loosen  the  springs.  "He  thought  Mr.  Dunmore  should 
have  mentioned  leaving  lenses,  diaphragms,  &c,,  behind. 

_  Mr.  Harrison  and  others  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  covered  rubber  for 
light  springs. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  his  outdoor  kit  was  carried  in  cases  which  were  provided 
with  receptacles  for  everything  he  was  likely  to  require  ;  a  final  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  cases  before  starting  invariably  suggested  whether  anything  had 
been  omitted  or  not.  The  main  difficulty  in  outdoor  photography  was  the 
tripod,  and  if  any  one  could  suggest  an  improvement  in  this  direction  he  should 
be  thankful. 

Mr.  Dunmore  replied  that  the  most  firm  tripod  he  had  ever  seen  was  now  on 
exhibition  at  Pall  Mall ;  this,  he  thought,  was  due  to  the  strutts  being  much 
lower  than  it  is  customary  to  place  them.  Another  form  also  exhibited,  which 
folded  into  three,  was  very  firm.  He  wished  the  focussing-cloth  difficulty  was 
as  near  solution. 
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Several  prints  made  from  paper  negatives  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and 
Iilrn  Company  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dunmore  that  gelatine  negatives  on  glass  were 
exceedingly  liable  to  become  damaged  in  printing  by  the  appearance  of  mime- 
rous  red  spots,  and  ordinary  varnishing  offered  very  little  protection  From 
this  circumstance  negatives  from  which  a  number  of  prints  had  to  be  made 
often  received  two  or  more  coats  of  thick  collodion  as  well  as  varnish  which 
treatment  proved  effectual.  For  this  reason  lie  desired  to  know  how  the  East¬ 
man  Film  Company  proposed  removing  silver  spots,  which  would  be  very  likely 
to  appear  when  the  gelatine  had  no  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Baldwin,  on  beliall  ol  the  Eastman  Company,  said  that  spots 
caused  by  damp  albumen  paper  could  be  removed  with  dilute  potassium 
cyanide,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  his  firm  to  give  a  demonstration  at  the  next 
meeting ;  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  notice  of  the  question  and 
reply  then.  Notice  was  then  given  as  foliows  Can  spots  be  prevented  in 
paper  negatives  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  remarked  that  Mr.  L.  Warnerke  overcame  the  difficulty 
by  squeegeeing  the  negative  on  a  talced  and  collodionised  glass  plate,  and, 
when  stripped,  the  film  of  collodion  was  found  to  exercise  a  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tective  influence. 

A  few  desultory  remarks  ensued,  having  reference  to  rendering  the  films 
translucent,  although  it  was  stated  that  very  hot  castor-oil  rendered  paper 
negatives  very  hard,  and  that  it  had  no  influence  upon  a  gelatine  film,  which 
would  render  it  unsuitable  for  printing,  yet  those  who  had  experimented  with 
vaseline  gave  the  latter  the  preference. 

Mr.  Ayres  exhibited  hoods  he  had  made  that  day  for  shielding  lenses  from 
extraneous  rays  of  light.  Two  forms  were  shown ;  one  was  cylindrical,  add 
turned  in  the  lathe  to  fit  tightly  on  the  lens  mount ;  the  series  'were  made  to 
fit  one  over  another,  in  order  to  build  up  a  tube  when  necessary.  The  other 
form  resembled  a  pyramid,  and  carried  an  exposing  flap,  which  was  hinged  to  a 
pinion  terminating  with  a  milled  head  ;  bay  wood  mahogany  was  the  material 
employed. 

The  advantages  of  judiciously  shading  a  lens  during  exposure  was  generally 
admitted.  More  than  one  speaker  regarded  the  plan  as  necessary  to  brilliancy 
of  image. 

The  Chairman  having  requested  the  nomination  of  three  members  to  form  a 
Sub-Committee  for  selecting  the  Society’s  presentation  print,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  proposed  and  elected  ?— Messrs.  E.  Clifton,  A .  Cowan,  and  H. 
Trueman  Wood.  The  subjects  for  artistic  competition  during  the  ensuing 
month  are  Cloud  Effects,  An  Interior,  A  Street  View,  and  a  figure  study —I 
See  You. 

The  usual  annual  technical  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  5,  when,  among  other  things  of  photographic  interest,  the 
Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  will  demonstrate  the  making  of  paper 
negatives. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Society’s 
Rooms,  207,  Bath-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  October  1.  The  President 
(Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members. 

After  the  preliminary  business  of  reading  the  minutes,  &c. ,  had  been  gone 
through,  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  said  : — 

Gentlemen,  yon  have  been  good  enough  to  make  me  your  President,  and  my 
first  duty  is  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred.  The  compli¬ 
ment  you  have  thus  paid  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undeserved,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  ends 
and  aims  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association ;  in  this  endeavour  I  feel 
sure  that  I  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  its  members. 

The  art  you  practise  has  had  for  me  a  peculiar  fascination,  “  e’en  from  my 
boyish  days.  ”  The  delight  that  accompanied  the  production  of  the  first  picture 
obtained  by  means  of  the  home-made  cigar-box  camera  and  the  sixpenny 
meniscus  lens  is  still  present  to  my  mind.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  that — 

“  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping'  on  from  point  to  point.” 
and  in  photography  we  see  it  confirmed.  In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Italian  philosopher  Porta  discovers  the  camera  obscura,  but  not  till 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  the  men  arise,  Niepce  and  Daguerre, 
who  show  mankind  how  to  secure  the  fleeting  images  of  Porta’s  instrument. 
We  can  imagine  the  Italian,  as  he  gazed  on  the  landscape  depicted  in  miniature 
in  his  darkened  chamber,  pondering  over  the  probability  that  by  some  means 
or  other  the  pictures  he  was  in  the  "habit  of  throwiug  on  the  screen  might  be 
permanently  secured.  We  can,  further,  very  easily  imagine  liow  that,  if  our 
philosopher  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  lie  would  dismiss  all  such  ideas  as 
too  trancendent — beyond  the  powers  of  man.  Referring  to  the  camera’s  delinea¬ 
tions,  Arago,  in  his  masterly  report,  presented  to  the  “  Chamber  of  Deputies” 
on  the  occasion  of  life  pensions  being  granted  to  Daguerre  and  N iepce  by  the 
French  government,  spoke  as  follows": — “No  person,  however,  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  the  neatness  of  outline,  precision  of  form,  the  truth  of  colouring,  and 
the  sweet  gradations  of  tint,  without  regretting  that  an  imagery  so  exquisite 
and  so  faithful  to  nature  could  not  be  made  to  fix  itself  permanently  on  the 
tablet  of  the  machine.  Who  has  not  put  up  his  aspirations  that  some  means 
might  be  discovered  by  which  to  give  reality  to  shadows  so  exquisitely  lovely  ? 
Yet,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  such  a  wish  seemed  destined  to  take  its  place 
among  the  glorious  but  impractical  conceptions  in  which  men  of  science  and 
ardent  temperament  have  sometimes  indulged.” 

Many  of  the  discoveries  affecting  the  human  race  have  been,  as  it  were,  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  poet.  When  the  electric  telegraph  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
Shakespeare’s  Puck  “  putting  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  ’  had  a 
significance.  Chaucer  describes  a  barge  in  these  words  : — 

“  It  sailed  by  thought  and  pleasaunce 
Without  labour,  east  aud  west. 

All  was  one,  calm  and  tempest.” 
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Have  we  not  liere  the  description  by  a  poet — or  prophet  if  yon  will — of  our 
modern  steamship  ?  One  more  example  to  illustrate  this  point,  and  one  which 
is.  perhaps,  not  so  well  known.  In  1791  Dr.  Darwin,  grandfather  of  the  great 
naturalist  of  our  own  time,  published  a  remarkable  poem,  entitled  Economy  of 
Vegetation,  and  in  it  we  find  the  following  stanzas  : — 

“  Soon  sliall  thy  ai'm,  unconquered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 

Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air.” 

While  the  first  half  of  this  prophecy  may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  aerial  steam  navigation. 

Although  neither  a  Chaucer  nor  a  Shakespeare  can  be  said  to  have  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  wonders  of  the  photographic  art,  still  a  very  remarkable  forecast 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  French  writer,  Charles  Francois  Tiphaigne  de  la 
Roche.  In  a  book  published  in  1760,  and  which  bears  the  grotesque  title  of 
Giphantie  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  anagram  of  Tiphaigne),  the  author  relates 
how  he  was  caught  up  in  a  hurricane  and  deposited  in  the  abode  of  the  genii, 
who  showed  him  the  mysteries  of  nature.  “  You  know,”  said  one  of  these  genii 
to  Tiphaigne,  “that  rays  of  light  reflected  from  different  bodies  make  a  pic¬ 
ture,  and  paint  the  bodies  upon  all  polished  surfaces  ;  on  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
for  instance,  on  water,  on  glass.  The  elementary  spirits  have  studied  to  fix 
the  transient  images.  They  have  composed  a  most  subtle  matter,  very  viscous, 
and  proper  to  harden  and  dry,  by  the  help  of  which  a  picture  is  made  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye.  They  do  over  with  this  matter  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  hold 
it  before  the  objects  they  have  a  mind  to  paint.  The  first  effect  of  the  canvas 
is  that  of  a  mirror  ;  there  are  seen  upon  it  all  the  bodies  far  and  near  whose 
images  the  light  can  transmit ;  but  what  the  glass  cannot  do,  the  canvas,  by 
means  of  the  viscous  matter,  retains  the  images.  The  mirror  shows  the  objects 
exactly,  but  keeps  none,  our  canvases  show  them  with  the  same  exactness  and 
retain  them  all.  The  impression  of  the  images  is  made  the  first  instant  they 
are  received  on  the  canvas,  which  is  immediately  carried  away  into  some  dark 
place  ;  an  hour  after  the  subtle  matter  dries,  and  you  have  a  picture  so  much 
the  more  valuable  as  it  cannot  be  imitated  by  art  or  destroyed  by  time.” 

;  So  ran  the  day-dream  of  this  fantastic  writer,  Tiphaigne ;  but  surely  all,  if 
not  more,  of  the  wondrous  properties  ascribed  to  these  canvases  coated  by  the 
elementary  spirits,  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  instantaneous  dry-plates  of  these 
later  days.  Tipliaigne’s  viscous  matter  most  aptly  describes  by  anticipation 
the  gelatine  emulsion  so  familiar  to  us  all.  Little  need  to  enumerate  to  an 
audience  such  as  this  the  wonderful  susceptibility  of  the  modern  photographic 
plate  ;  given  the  light,  no  object  in  nature  moves  so  rapidly  but  that  its  image 
can  be  secured.  The  flying  bird,  the  passing  steamer,  the  rushing  train,  and 
the  surging  crowd,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  depicted.  The  busy  streets 
of  our  own  and  other  towns  are  now  no  longer  represented  as  unfrequented 
and  devoid  of  life  —  veritable  cities  of  the  dead  —  as  they  were  before  the 
advent  of  the  gelatine  plate.  Formerly  street  views  had  to  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  ceaseless  stream  of  life  had  commenced  to  flow. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  policeman  leaning  against  a  lamp- 
post  relieved  the  dulness  of  the  scene  ;  but  the  pose  only  served  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  policeman's  lot — in  this  case  the  night  policeman’s  lot — is 
not  a  happy  one.  In  pictures  such  as  these  the  very  houses  seem  asleep,  “  and 
all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.”  Compare  these  photographs  with  the 
street  scenes  now  portrayed,  wherein  the  restless  activity  and  hurrying  to  and 
fro  of  the  human  crowd  are  all  faithfully  recorded ;  and  no  better  illustration 
can  be  given  of  the  great  strides  the  photographic  art  has  made  within  the 
last  few  years. 

Photography  may  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  two  sciences,  optics  and 
chemistry.  The  study  of  the  former  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  that 
marvellous  instrument  of  precision  the  photographic  lens,  while  it  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  latter  to  explain  the  varied  reactions  that  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  photographic  picture.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  I 
think,  to  urge  on  the  younger  members  of  the  Association  the  necessity  of 
their  making  themselves  acquainted,  as  far  as  they  rpossibly  can,  with  the 
elementary  facts  of  chemical  science,  either  by  attending  a  course  of  lectures, 
or  getting  a  good  text-book,  and  working  at  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A 
knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the  various  operations  which  the  photographer 
is  daily  called  upon  to  perform  would,  I  take  it,  lend  an  additional  interest  to 
his  ordinary  routine  work.  Nay,  more,  it  might  lead  him  on  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  particular  process  ;  or,  better  still,  the  working  out  of  a  new  one.  Much 
as  may  have  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  photographic  achievements, 
there  are  still  many  worlds  to  conquer,  so  that  no  photographic  investigator 
need  sit  down,  like  the  Greek  king  of  old,  and  lament  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  light  acts,  not  only 
on  the  silver  salts  but  on  certain  compounds  of  iron,  chromium,  uranium,  &c., 
and  you  will  see  that  the  field  of  research  is  a  wide  one.  The  old  fable  of  the 
treasure  hid  in  the  field  holds  good  in  photography  as  in  many  other  things, 
but  it  is  only  by  working  continuously  that  any  treasure  will  be  made  manifest. 
Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon,  which,  I  think,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  more  especially  by  those  who  have  joined  the  photographic 
ranks  these  last  few  years,  and  that  is  that  the  history  cf  our  art  science  should 
be  carefully  studied.  Were  this  more  attended  to  we  should  not  have  so 
many  old  processes  put  forward  as  novel,  or  old  forms  of  apparatus  introduced 
as  something  entirely  original.  How  many  of  those  practising  photography  at 
the  present  day  could  give,  if  called  upon,  an  account  of  some  of  the  old  pro¬ 
cesses — say,  the  amphitype,  the  chrysotype,  the  energiatype,  or  the  chromo¬ 
type — and  yet  each  and  all  of  these  are  still  not  without  interest  ?  The  French 
seem  to  have  been  studying  lately  their  historical  records,  and  to  some  purpose  ; 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  public  statues  have  been  erected  to 
Daguerre,  Niepce,  and  Poitevin.  When  shall  we  see  similar  tributes  paid  to 
the  memories  of  their  English  contemporaries — to  Herschell,  Fox  Talbot,  and 
Ponton  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  by  this  time  you  will  all  have  made  up  your  minds  that  you 
are  going  to  receive  an  address  that  partakes  largely  of  the  antiquarian,  and 
that  the  past  rather  than  the  present  is  to  furnish  material  for  this  our  opening 
meeting. 

Let  me  hasten  to  put  this  right.  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  months 


that  have  elapsed  since  last  we  met  it  can  lie  said  that  any  great  pliotegrepbie 
discovery  has  been  made.  We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about 
film  negatives,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  tonight  ol  seeing  wuiU  *MI 
be  produced  on  the  films  prepared  by  the  Eastman  Company.  1  do  not  know 
whether  this  class  of  negative  will  offer  the  same  advantages  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  that  it  will  undoubtedly  do  to  the  amateur.  History  is  amin  •  <- 
peating  itself.  These  films,  after  all,  are  but  improved  editions  ol  tin-  t\ul\ 
Talbotvpe.  I  would  be  afraid  of  the  paper  support  ultimately  asserting  i 
and  leading  to  a  fading  of  the  image  ;  this,  of  coarse,  time  can  alone  determine. 
Glass  is  an  inert  substance  that  cannot  easily  be  replaced  or  imitated. 

We  have  also  received  the  films  which  Warnerke  lias  brought  out.  utf 
special  merit,  or  rather  one  of  the  special  merits  ot  the  films  prepared  by  tins 
inventor,  is  that  both  the  sides  of  the  support  are  coated  with  emulsion,  and 
the  image  is  produced  on  both  sides  ot  the  transparent  medium.  Wood  mry 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  before  his  death  in  the  working  out  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  film,  but  with  what  success  I  am  unable  to  say.  1  think,  however, 
from  what  we  know  of  this  inventor's  genius  and  perseverance,  that  na«  be 
been  spared,  complete  success  would  have  crowned  his  cflorts.  A  letter  trom 
him,  dated  1st  August,  to  the  editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  and  wmi  n 
has  been  reproduced  in  that  journal,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  n.»<l 
succeeded  in  elaborating  a  very  likely  material,  lie  says  :  “  I  enclose  a  ■miaU 
piece  of  the  material ;  ten  sheets  of  this  obstruct  less  than  one  of  the  so -cal leil 
transparent  mediums,  and  print  naturally  in  one-tenth  of  the  tune.  When 
emulsioned,  it  is  much  stronger,  and  bears  any  amount  ol  handling. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  great  loss  the  photographic 
world  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Woodbury.  His  name  is  indelibly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  one  of  the  most  ingenious  photomechanical  processes.  It  is  sail 
to  think  of  one  possessing  such  rare  inventive  genius  cut  oil  m  the  mi<!«  o 
investigations  that  might  have  added  fresh  lustre  not  only  to  his  own  name, 
but  to  the  nation  that  claims  him  as  a  countryman.  A  melancholy  interest 
attaches  itself  to  two  letters  Woodbury  was  good  enough  to  address  to  me 
after  the  demonstration  I  gave  of  his  Stannotype  process  before  this  hoeiu  y. 
These  letters  seem  characteristic  of  the  man,  pleased  that  an  interest  m  his 
process  had  been  shown,  he  comes  forward  frankly  and  spontaneously,  am 
offers  to  clear  away  any  difficulties  that  were  sure  to  arise  in  the  working  out 
of  a  novel  process.  Of  Woodbury'  it  may  truly  be  said  : 

“  Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green. 

And  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 

The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been.” 

In  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Association,  it  is  distinctly 
laid  down  that  “the  object  of  this  Association  is  and  shall  be  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  photographic  art  and  science.”  Now  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
remaining  remarks  I  propose  to  inffict  you  with  should  be  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  how  this  object  is  best  to  be  carried  out.  You  must  remember 
that  Glasgow  is  the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  and  that  you  constitute  the 
parent  Photographic  Society  in  this  city.  Now  it  would  be  a  natural  con¬ 
clusion  to  come  to  that  this  Association  in  numbers  and  efficiency  would  be 
next  to  the  British.  Is  this  the  case  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  There  is  no  lack  ot 
photographic  activity  going  on  all  around.  We  have  dry-plate  manufactories 
established  in  our  midst ;  we  have  houses  working  photoengraving  processes  ; 
we  have  firms  preparing  sensitive  papers  ;  there  are  photographic  studios  m  at 
our  main  thoroughfares  ;  and  last,  though  perhaps  not  least,  the  voice  ot  t  ie 
amateur  is  heard  in  the  land.  How  is  it,  then,  that  our  meetings  aie  so 
sparsely  attended  ?  How  is  it  that  they  are  not  more  representative  ot  that 
busy  photographic  life  evidently  going  on  in  and  around  Glasgow  .  1  would 

be  inclined  to  say  that  this  seeming  indifference  arises  from  a  want  ot 
enthusiasm  rather  than  attribute  it  to  the  reason  given  by  Gay  m  one  ol  ins 
fables : — 

“  In  every  age  and  elime  we  see 
Two  of  a  trade  can  ne’er  agree.” 


We  have  the  numbers  on  the  roll,  but  when  the  roll  is  called  there  are  but 
few  members  present  to  answer  with  their  ads  urns.  I  am  sure  the  Council 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Association  will  welcome  any  hint  that  may 
have  for  its  results  the  better  attendance  of  members.  This,  our  opening 
meeting,  is  being  held  under  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  or,  perhaps,  more  literally, 
under  the  roof  "of  a  Philosophical  institution.  Are  we  to  accept  this  as  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  ?  Perhaps  the  odour  of  sanctity  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
our  late  place  of  meeting,  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  may'  have  had  its 
influence  in  keeping  away  many  of  our  members— all  but  the  “Unco  Guid. 
Here  in  these  rooms  no  such  deterring  influence  need  come  into  play.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  purposes  of  occasional  demonstration 
than  these  rooms  nothing  better  could  be  provided,  and  when  we  get  water 
laid  up  to  the  lecture-table,  which  has  been  promised  us,  we  shall  be  very 
complete  indeed.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  gathering  of  ourselves  together,  a 
(rood  shaking  of  the  dry  hones  together  ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  our 
meetings  will  be  attended  with  success  and  profit.  Let  members  bring 
forward  anything  of  an  unusual  character  that  may  have  presented  itself  m 
their  daily  work!  things  do  arise  that  are  often  not  easily  accounted  for,  and 
we  will  thus  get  material  for  discussion.  Very  often  the  hindrances  that  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  success  have,  when  examined,  led  to  important  discoveries. 
A  very  good  illustration  of  this  may  be  taken  from  a  science  which,  like 
photography,  is  essentially  a  creation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  refer  to 
electricity.  The  troubles  that  were  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  various 
forms  of  batteries  were  often  due  to  an  effect  which  received  the  name  ot 
polarisation.  This  attendant  evil  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  practical 
outcome  has  been  the  construction  of  the  Faure  cell,  that  form  of  apparatus  by 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  store  electricity.  .  . 

Gentlemen,  one  word  and  l  am  done.  I  should  like  to  see  this  Association 
taking  its  proper  place  among  the  Photographic  Societies  of  the  country.  1 
have  had  the  rashness  to  give  the  hint  that  it  ought  to  come  next  to  the 
parent  Society  of  all,  namely,  tire  British.  Is  this  ideal  too  high Let  but 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  pervade  its  members,  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
height  we  may  raise  the  status  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  is 
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Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  to  have  no  share  in  the  working  out  of  the 
many  problems  that  yet  await  solution  in  the  development  of  photographic 
science  ?  Without  enthusiasm,  would  this  country  have  had  its  Abney  or  its 
Woodbury?  Imbued,  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  theirs,  we  can  fully 
appreciate  the  lines  written  by  our  greatest  living  poet,  while  without  it  we 
cannot : — 

“Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  they  still  will  do.” 

Mr.  R.  Dodd  (Vice-President,  who  acted  as  Chairman  during  Mr.  Lang’s 
address),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  spoke  of  the  deserved 
tribute  that  had  been  paid  by  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  urged  upon 
all  present  to  be  more  enthusiastic  in  trying  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Urie,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  hoped  the  excellent  and  in¬ 
teresting  address  they  had  just  listened  to  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a 
stimulus  to  the  Society,  and  that  we  might  have  many  such  papers  as  this 
during  the  session. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  agreed  with  those  who  had  spoken,  and  congratulated  the 
Society  in  the  change  they  had  made  in  securing  such  suitable  rooms  for  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  Lang  then  resumed  the  chair. 

Specimens  of  Warnerke’s  double-coated  tissue  and  the  Eastman  film  negatives 
were  shown,  and  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Armstrong  showed  and  described  the  Eastman  roller-slide,  and  also  a 
very  ingenious  and  simple  printing  frame  (Durnford’s  patent).  A  discussion 
on  these  exhibits  then  took  place,  after  which  votes  of  thanks  ^ere  given 
Messrs.  Warnerke  and  the  Eastman  Film  Company  for  so  kindly  sending 
specimens  of  their  manufactures,  and  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for  bringing  the 
apparatus,  and  so  clearly  and  fully  explaining  it. 

A  book,  Old  Glasgow,  illustrated  by  photogravure,  lay  on  the  table  along 
with  some  early  Talbotype  pictures,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
members  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  Altogether  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
The  first  meeting  for  the  session  -was  held  in  Lamb’s  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
October  1, — Mr.  D.  Ireland,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  as  the  President,  Mr.  Cox,  was  from  home,  it 
fell  to  him  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  their 
meeting  for  the  first  time  this  session.  He  referred  to  the  various  advances 
made  in  photography  during  the  past  year,  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
Eastman  process  of  film  photography  recently  introduced.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Dundee  in  February,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  the  speaker  said  that,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  support  promised,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  great  success.  He  hoped  the 
members  of  the  association  would  be  well  represented. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  F.I.C.,  then  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  The 
Latent  Image  in  an  Unexposed  and  Undeveloped  State — of  what  does  it  con¬ 
sist  l  This  was  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the 
lecturer. 

A  negative  on  the  Eastman  paper  was  handed  round  and  examined  with 
much  interest,  and  a  print  from  it  was  also  shown  ;  it  was  thought  the  results 
thus  obtained  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  got  by  the  use  of  glass"  plates. 

A  sample  of  the  compressed  pyrogallic  acid  introduced  by  Marion  &  Co.  was 
laid  on  the  table,  and  thought  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  form. 

Five  applications  for  admission  to  the  Society  were  received. 

■ - - ♦ - - - 

ConrSpowtrencu 


ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue,  we  beg  to  state  that  if  it  were  possible  to  refer  to  the  MS.  of  our 
first  letter  to  the  Times  re  “  Another  Advance  in  Photography,”  it  would 
be  found  that  we  stated,  “  In  our  opinion  Messrs.  Eastman  had  not  made 
any  advance  on  the  work  of  the  well-known  English  house,  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Kidd,  to  whom  the  sole  credit  is  due  of  having  introduced  gelatine 
bromide  paper  for  positive  and  negative  work  ”  (not  tissues).  We  much 
regret  that  the  Editor  of  the  Times  thought  fit  to  suppress  this  paragraph, 
as  we  are  always  desirous  of  giving  all  credit  where  credit  is  due.  The 
advance  claimed  by  us  is,  the  coating  of  a  transparent  paper,  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  our  most  recent  make  can  be  used  for  lantern  transparencies 
and  enlarged  from  without  any  special  preparation,  such  as  greasing, 
waxing,  or  oiling. — Yours,  Ac.  (For  Warnerke  A  Co.,  Limited.) 

October,  1885.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen,  Manager. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  an  utter  contempt  for  anonymous  letter  writers. 
I  heard  some  curious  gossip  at  the  Photographic  Society’s  soiree,  on 
Saturday  evening,  regarding  the  Times  article  and  the  “Amateur  of 


Photography.”  Is  your  correspondent,  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  possibly  trying 
to  improve  that  business  ? 

By  the  way,  were  any  corroboration  required  of  the  doubts  I  expressed 
last  week  with  regard  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  paper  as  a  substitute 
for  glass,  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  would  supply  it.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  specimens  of  paper  work  there  shown — especially  those  not  made  by 
manufacturers — and  say  truthfully  (if  he  can)  that  they  are  equal  to 
glass.  I  have  not  said,  nor  do  I  now,  that  splendid  work  cannot  be  done 
from  paper  negatives  in  certain  hands,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  present 
well- advertised  methods  require  some  improvement  in  many  details 
before  they  supplant  glass. — Yours,  Ac.,  Ernest  Graham. 

October  7,  1885. 

P.S.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  the  proprietor  of  a  “  glass  house.” 

E.  G. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Another  Amateur”  in  your  paper  of  October  2  com¬ 
plains  of  the  price  of  the  roll-holder  as  “  prohibitive.”  We  are  of  tbe 
opinion  that  he  can  hardly  have  examined  one,  or  if  he  has  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  mechanism  of  that  kind.  These  holders  are  made 
by  machinery  so  as  to  secure  complete  interchangeability  of  parts, 
and  the  machines  necessary  to  produce  a  single  size  of  holder  would  cost 
not  less  than  £250.  But  roll-holders,  say  84  x  61,  carrying  twenty-four 
exposures,  cost  £4  5s.  Tbe  double  plate-holder  of  the  ordinary  type  is 
catalogued  by  Hare  at  £1  5s.,  so  that  to  get  twenty-four  exposures  with 
dry-plates  you  must  pay  £15,  as  against  £4  5s.  If  you  want  to  get  six 
negatives  you  pay  for  the  three  double  holders  £3  15s.,  and  for  the 
ordinary  complement,  twelve  plates,  the  minimum  your  correspondent 
fixes,  the  cost  will  be  £7  10s.,  as  any  boy  can  calculate.  If  “Another 
Amateur”  chooses  to  use  his  old  plate-holders  and  the  films  as  if  they 
were  glass  plates,  nothing  prevents  his  employing  the  cut  films,  which 
can  be  used  in  any  slide.  He  need  not  buy  the  holder  to  use  the  films. 
This  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  criticism  that  we  want  to  kill  our  goose ; 
while  as  to  the  question  of  price,  we  are  not  so  ignorant  of  business  as  to 
invite  competition  by  exorbitant  charges.  If  the  amateur  will  get  from 
any  solid  English  maker  an  estimate  of  a  price  for  an  article  of  equal 
quality  lower  than  we  ask,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

As  to  the  Morgan  and  Kidd  papers,  we  appreciate  them  highly,  and  em¬ 
ploy  them  for  positive  uses,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  one  who  has  used 
both  papers  for  negative  purposes  who  makes  any  comparison  between 
them.  The  ordinary  studio  work  of  professional  photographers  will 
probably  be  still  done  on  glass,  except  the  large  sizes,  where  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  large  plate  glass  will  make  paper  films  desirable.  The  roll- 
holder  offers  no  special  facilities  for  studio  work. — Yours  truly, 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  A  Film  Company. 

13,  S olio-square,  London ,  IF.,  October  2,  1885. 


HOW  IS  IT  DONE? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  know  that 

we  have  in  an  aristocratic  suburb,  not  many  miles  from - ,  a  member 

of  the  profession  who  is  philanthropic  enough  to  work  for  nothing,  as  the 
following  (addressed  to  a  large  firm  for  ■whom  the  writer  occasionally 
executes  some  commissions)  will  show:— 
t  ( jyjKssRS  - 

“Gentlemen, — I  should  be  pleased  to  take  a  group  of  your  employes 
(without  charge)  at  any  time  they  like  to  appoint,  either  at  my  place  or 
elsewhere. 

“If  you  will  kindly  submit  this  to  their  notice  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Waiting  reply,  Ac.” 

I  have  been  wondering  “How  its  done.”  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  enlighten  me  upon  the  subject.  I  enclose  my  card,  Ac.  lam 
Ac.  "  •  T-  ''  • 

October  4,  1885. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  CONTACT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  my  name  is  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  October  2nd, 
in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Lantern  Slides  by  Contact  Printing. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  slight  omission  in  that 
article  as  to  the  originator  of  a  practical  gelatine  and  silver  process  foi 

printing-out?  .  ,  , 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  Capt.  Abney,  lecturing  on  the  spectia  of  \aiious 
silver  compounds,  gave  a  form u lie  in  which  chloride  and  citrate  of  silver 
were  combined  with  gelatine,  forming  an  emulsion  for  paper  or  gms;-, 
which  by  printing-out  and  toning  could  easily  be  made  to  produce  veiy 
good  colours.  This  was  duly  reported  in  the  Photographic  journals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  refer  the  readers  ot  t  ie 
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Journal  to  your  own  formulas,  published  on  p.  35  of  last  year’s  Almanac , 
which  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes  has  by  some  chance  entirely  missed.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  process,  detailed  in  full,  formed  the  subject  of  a  leading 
article  in  the  Photographic  News,  March  14th,  1884.  Early  in  January 
of  this  year  a  series  of  articles,  entitled,  Positives  in  Gelatino  Chloride 
of  Silver,  penned  by  Mr.  R.  Offord  and  myself,  opened  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  experiments  which  had  been  performed  with  various  salts  of  silver 
in  gelatine,  including  citrate,  acetate,  tartrate,  and  many  others.  In  the 
absence  of  any  reliable  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
priority  to  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  Abney  as  being  the  earliest  practical 
formulae,  involving  the  use  of  silver  citrate  in  conjunction  with  silver 
chloride  in  gelatine,  and  to  myself  and  coadjutor  in  publicly  proposing 
the  employment  of  tartrates,  acetates,  oxalates,  &c.,  for  a  like  purpose  to 
combine  with  gelatine. 

The  idea  mentioned  that  silver  citrate  gives  “cold  tones,”  I  presume, 
is  a  misprint,  as  a  very  few  experiments  (to  say  nothing  of  some  hundreds 
which  we  have  carried  out)  will  convince  any  one  that  chloride  gives  cold, 
and  citrate  warm,  tones. 

It  seems  that  the  formulae  has  scarcely  been  prepared  with  due  regard 
to  the  chemistry  of  silver  acetate.  Its  solubility  renders  the  employment 
of  uncombined  silver  nitrate  quite  unnecessary,  and  its  unstable  qualities 
make  any  preparation  in  which  it  plays  an  important  part  a  somewhat 
uncertain  photographic  factor. 

The  formulae  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  that  introduced  by 
Mr.  Henderson  to  the  notice  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  a  short  time  ago,  the  only  difference  being  an  absence  of  a 
citrate  salt.  Now  it  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that  Society’s  pro¬ 
ceedings',  and  is  doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  members, 
that  transparencies  of  exquisite  colour  were  shown  by  the  citro-chloride 
of  silver  process  nearly  two  years  ago.  If  Mr.  Starnes  was  not  present 
upon  those  occasions  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  exhibitor. — Yours,  &c., 

October  4,  1885.  W.  M.  Ashman. 

— - - - 

3Brcf)aitBe  Column. 


Novice. — Apply  two  or  three  coats  of  Brunswick  black.  You  will  have  to 
examine  the  vessel  from  time  to  time,  and,  as  the  blaok  wears  or  chips  oil  , 
apply  a  fresh  coating. 

Provincial. — Surely  you  must  be  misinformed.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  no  photographic  studio  at  all  in  the  grounds  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition, 
The  Woodbury  Company  certainly  do  not  practice  portrait  photography 
either  at  the  Exhibition  or  elsewhere. 

Egypt. — The  best  plan  of  obtaining  a  situation  abroad  is  to  advertise  in  one  or 
other  of  the  photographic  journals  of  the  country  you  wish  to  go  to.  With 
regard  to  Egypt  being  a  suitable  place,  your  friend  will,  doubtless,  be  better 
informed  than  we  are,  as  he  is  on  the  spot. 

BliRCZY. — It  is  impossible  that  the  two  prints  were  identically  treated.  We 
cannot  point  out  where  you  have  deviated,  as  we  did  not  see  you  manipulate. 
Treat  all  your  prints  as  you  did  the  portrait  and  you  will  certainly  obtain  a 
similar  result.  The  communication  is  unsuited  to  our  pages. 

Subscriber. — If  the  paper  discolours  the  bath  you  will  have  to  shake  the  solu¬ 
tion  up  with  a  little  kaolin  each  day  after  sensitising.  You  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  little  kaolin  constantly  in  the  stock  bottle,  and  then 
give  the  solution  a  vigorous  shake  up  each  time  it  is  poured  back  after  the 
day's  use. 

H.  H.  Hartley. — A  urine  dissolved  in  negative  varnish,  or  collodion,  makes  a 
capital  coating  for  dark-room  windows  if  the  wet  prooess  only  be  worked. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  colour  is  not  permanent  when  used  in  this 
manner,  as  prolonged  exposure  to  light  causes  it  to  fade  ;  hence  it  requires 
continual  renewing. 

R.  Simes. — The  design  No.  3  is  the  one  we  should  prefer  ourselves,  but  there 
is  very  little,  practically,  to  choose  between  that  ami  No.  1.  If  you  elect  to 
adopt  the  former  you  had  better  make  the  roof  eighteen  inches  higher  at  the 
ridge  and  a  foot  at  the  eaves.  Also,  if  you  have  space,  make  the  studio  two 
or  three  feet  longer.  The  additional  length  will  often  prove  useful  in  taking 
groups. 

W.  A.  A. — The  lens,  notwithstanding  that  it  does  not  work  to  focus,  will  very 
likely  take  very  good  portraits.  But  you  will  have  to  find  out,  by  experiment, 
the  difference  existing  between  the  optical  and  chemical  foci,  and  make  the 
necessary  alteration  after  focussing.  Most  of  the  early  portrait  lenses  had 
their  visual  and  chemical  foci  non-coincident,  yet  they  produced  excellent 
results. 


Two  large  oil  paintings,  about  thirty  by  forty  inches  canvas,  good  condition, 
painted  last  century,  named  “E.”,  in  exchange  for  photographic  van,  good 
condition. — Address,  James  Collinge,  18,  Bute-street,  Aberdare,  South 
Wales. 

I  will  exchange  the  full  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
for  1883  and  1884  for  half-plate  sliding-body  camera,  or  pedestal,  or  anything 
useful  in  photography.— Address,  W.  Jones,  272,  Uxbridge-street,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

What  offers  for  5  x  4  mahogany  bellows  camera,  vertical  and  horizontal  front, 
swing  back,  folding  baseboard,  with  rough  and  fine  focussing  arrangement, 
one  double  dry  slide,  good  landscape  lens,  and  folding  tripod?  Wanted, 
half-plate  studio  camera  and  pillar  stand. — Address,  W.  Langley,  4,  Hope- 
well-place,  Queen’s-road,  Hyde-park,  Leeds. 

I  will  exchange  a  5  x  4  (new)  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  lens  for  a  good  Russian 
iron  lantern  with  four-wick  lamp,  four-inch  condensers,  and  achromatic  front 
lens,  or  for  first-class  make  quarter-plate  square  camera  with  swing  back, 
reversing  frame,  and  three  double  slides. — Address,  W.  Dawson,  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Photographic  Company/Middlesbrough. 


Interior. — The  second  image  of  the  window  is  caused  by  a  small  hole  some¬ 
where  in  the  camera  which  acts  as  a  lens,  and  the  prolonged  exposure  you 
had  to  give  has  been  sufficient  to  impress  an  image.  The  remedy  is  to  find 
out  the  hole  and  then  stop  it  up.  Probably  a  very  careful  examination  may 
be  necessary  for  its  detection,  as  it  is  doubtless  very  small,  judging  by  the 
distinctness  of  the  secondary  image. 

A.  C.  Brooks. — Get  some  working  lithographer  in  your  neighbourhood  to  give 
you  a  few  lessons  in  lithography  generally.  We  imagine  that  your  difficulties 
arise  more  in  your  not  being  able  to  transfer  the  fatty  image  on  to  the  stone, 
than  from  the  fault  of  the  paper  transfers  themselves.  Judging  from  the 
examples  enclosed,  we  imagine  your  transfer  ink  is  much  too  thick.  Try 
thinning  it  considerably  with  turpentine. 

- ♦ - 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  October  14,  1885,  will 
be  On  Camera  Stands.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  1886,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  photographs  by  the  members  will  be  held. 


I  will  exchange  Victoria  camera  and  four  lenses,  by  Ross,  for  taking  four,  eight, 
or  twelve  Victorias  or  gems,  cost  price  £12  ;  also  gem  camera  and  six  lenses' 
by  Darlot,  for  taking  six  or  twelve  gems,  cost  price,  £6  10s.  ;  also  quarter- 
plate  lens,  by  Dallmeyer,  and  ditto,  by  Cox;  also  full-plate  camera  and  lens, 
by  Voightlander.  Wanted,  luxograph  or  anything  useful. — Address,  Lewis’ 
102,  Patrick-street,  Cork. 

- + - 


Enstoers  to  ©omspontrentss. 


Photograph  Registered  : — 

Ward  &  Co.,  2,  Winthrop-street,  Cork. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  John  N. 
Woodroffe,  of  Ballinglanna,  Qlanmire. 

L.  B.  — Cream  cotton  is  pyroxiline. 

S.  Higg.— The  best  magnifier  you  can  have  for  focussing  is  the  Ramsden  eye¬ 
piece  form  of  focussing  glass.  You  can  obtain  one  at  any  photographic 
warehouse. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  October  7,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  Subscriber. — You  had  better  procure  Dr.  Liesegang’s  Handbook  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  published  by  Sampson  Low,  Martin,  &  Co.  Several  designs  are 
there  given. 

F.  G. — 1.  Read  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams’  articles  on  the  subject,  which  appeared 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1879.  From  these  you  will  learn  all 
you  require. — 2.  Yes. 

E.  Ellis.—  The  only  way  you  can  secure  the  invention  to  yourself  is  by  a 
patent.  This,  for  four  years,  will  cost  you  four  pounds  ;  but  you  can  secure 
protection  for  one  year  for  one  pound.  At  any  Post  Office  you  can  procure 
the  necessary  forms,  or  a  patent  agent  will  do  the  work  for  you.  Of  course, 
if  you  elect  to  employ  an  agent  he  will  charge  you  for  his  services. 
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ODE  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

We  shall  be  extremely  glad,  as  in  previous  years,  to  welcome  con¬ 
tributions,  from  both  professional  and  amateur  friends,  to  The 
Bbitish  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1886,  which  is 
now  in  active  preparation.  To  professional  photographers  the 
Almanac  forms  a  daily  reference-book  without  an  equal,  while  the 
amateur  and  beginner  will  find  it  an  invaluable  guide  in  every 
branch  of  photography. 

In  the  rapidly  widening  ranks  of  amateur  photography  there  must  be 
innumerable  individuals  whose  experiences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
special  value  to  their  fellows,  and  the  Almanac  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  medium  for  their  publication.  We,  therefore,  cordially 
invite  amateurs  to  aid  in  rendering  the  volume  for  1886  an  in¬ 
creasingly  useful  record  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the 
art. 

Our  printing  arrangements  render  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  supply 
the  foreign  markets  at  proper  time,  we  go  to  press  soon  after  the 
middle  of  November.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  greatly  obliged  if 
contributions  can  be  sent  in  early  next  month. 


The  Publisher  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  advertisers  to  the  value 
of  the  Almanac  as  a  means  of  bringing  their  announcements 
under  the  notice  of  photographers  of  all  classes  in  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  Circulating  as  they  do,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies,  but  also  in  every  country  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  reaching  even  the  most  inaccessible  corners  of  the  globe,  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  and  the  Almanac  are  pre¬ 
eminently  calculated  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
publicity  to  any  announcements  which  may  appear  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  pages.  The  Almanac,  however,  possessing  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  a  permanent  handbook,  is  specially  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  advertisers  in  all  branches  of  photography,  or  other 
branches  of  science  or  commerce  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 
Terms  and  all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishing 
Office  of  this  Journal.  Early  application  is  necessary  to  secure 
priority  of  position. 

- 4 - 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Redeeming  the  promise  given  a  fortnight  since,  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  installation  of  the  electric  light,  with  the 
dynamo  machine  as  a  source  of  electricity.  It  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  dwell,  even  for  a  moment,  upon  the  advantages 
of  the  dynamo  over  the  battery  for  lighting  purposes,  as  they 
are  now  so  well  known  to  every  one.  It  is  only  the  expense  of 
its  first  installation  that  now  prevents  the  light  being  more 
generally  utilised  in  photography. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  competition  amongst  the  manu¬ 
facturers  has  reduced  the  price  of  these  machines  considerably  ; 
thus  in  some  of  the  price-lists  we  have  obtained  from  different 
makers,  machines,  said  to  be  of  certain  efficiency,  are  quoted 
at  little  over  half  the  price  they  were  two  or  three  years 


back.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  with  the  older 
and  more  established  manufacturers,  the  price  remains  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  about 
to  purchase  a  dynamo  machine,  that  the  machines  turned  out 
by  the  most  renowned  manufacturers,  like  the  lenses  of  our 
leading  opticians,  have  their  real  efficiency  under,  rather  than 
over,  stated  ;  while  the  power  required  to  drive  them  is  well 
within  that  specified  in  the  catalogues.  With  many  of  the  low- 
priced  machines,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
their  efficiency  is  over — in  some  instances  very  much  over — 
stated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  absorbed  in  driving 
them  is  much  greater  than  the  prospectus  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  Added  to  this,  in  the  more  expensive  machines  greater 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  finishing  of  the  working  parts  ;  hence 
greater  durability  is  secured,  a  point  of  no  mean  importance, 
considering  the  high  speed  at  which  dynamos  have  to  be  driven. 

With  regard  to  the  light  required  for  portraiture,  one  of 
from  four  to  six  thousand  candle-power  will  in  practice  be 
found  most  convenient ;  as  such  a  light  may  be  diffused  over 
a  larger  area,  so  as  to  enable  groups  and  full-length  portraits 
to  be  taken  without  entailing  a  long  exposure.  A  light  of  less 
power  than  this  may  be  utilised,  but  then  it  must  be  brought 
much  nearer  the  sitter ;  consequently  the  strong  shadows  cast 
by  it  cannot  be  so  easily  softened,  or  such  satisfactory  results 
obtained  generally. 

A  machine  which  will  be  found  most  suitable  in  practice 
for  studio  purposes  is  one  giving  a  current  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  amperes,  with  an  electromotive  force  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
volts.  In  a  series  of  price-lists  of  established  firms  now  before 
us,  we  find  machines  of  this  capacity  quoted  variously  from 
fifty  to  ninety  pounds.  Some  makers  of  less  repute  quote 
what  they  state  are  machines  of  similar  power  much  lower. 

Now  the  cost  of  the  dynamo  machine  itself  is,  after  all,  of 
secondary  importance,  compared  with  that  of  the  motor  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  it.  A  machine  such  as  that  just  alluded  to 
will  require  a  motor  of  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  home- 
power  ;  and  a  steam-engine  of  this  capacity,  with  boilei  com¬ 
plete,  will  cost  from  a  hundred  -  and  -  fifty  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  according  to  its  quality.  A  steam-engine,  howexei, 
would  be  very  inconvenient  in  a  photographic  establishment, 
hence  gas-engines  are  universally  employed.  The}  can  >e 
started  or  stopped  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  therefore  theie  is  no 
consumption  of  fuel  going  on  while  they  are  standing  i  e,  as  in 
the  ease  of  a  steam-engine.  Added  to  these  advantages,  t  k> 
require  little  or  no  attention  while  they  are  really  voi  un_.. 

It  is  found  in  practice  with  all  engines-^-gas -engines  e  pc 
daily— that  when  they  are  worked  up  to  their  maximum  ^ , 
they  run  very  unsteadily;  a  great  disadvantage  w  len 
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engine  is  employed  in  electric  lighting.  For  this  reason  it  is 
always  advisable  to  use  an  engine  of  a  greater  power  than  that 
actually  absorbed  by  the  dynamo ;  say,  if  the  machine  absorbs 
four-horse  power,  such  as  that  just  mentioned,  then  a  six-horse 
engine  should  always  be  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  six  and 
eight-horse  gas-engines  are  those  now  running  dynamos  in 
different  London  photographic  establishments.  The  price  of  a 
six-horse  gas-engine  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred-and- 
twenty  pounds,  according  to  the  makers. 

In  the  electric-lighting  shed  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  is 
to  be  seen,  driving  a  Gramme  machine,  a  new  motor,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  take  the  place  of  gas-engines  for  many  purposes. 
It  is  named  the  “  Davey  Safety  Engine.”  It  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  a  steam-engine  which  works  without  steam — that 
is,  steam  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term — under  pressure.  For 
in  no  case  can  the  pressure  existing  in  the  boiler  exceed  that  in 
a  common  tea-kettle,  it  being  only  just  sufficient  to  carry  the 
steam  into  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  immediately  condensed  j 
with  cold  water,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed  ;  so  that  the  engine 
is  really  driven  by  atmospheric  pressure  alone.  It  speaks  well 
for  this  engine,  that  the  jury  have  awarded  it  a  gold  medal,  and 
also,  in  addition,  the  gold  medal  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
under  the  Howard  Trust  for  inventions  of  special  utility.  The 
price  of  this  motor  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  gas-engine.  A 
four-liorse,  the  largest  size  quoted  in  the  list  we  have,  being 
ninety-eight  pounds.  The  fuel  used  is  common  gas  coke,  and 
the  boiler  may  be  obtained  fitted  with  a  hopper,  which  will 
contain  a  supply  for  eight  hours  running  without  attention. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  installation 
of  a  dynamo,  whatever  form  of  motor  be  employed,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  somewhat  expensive  affair.  It  is  true  a  plant  on  a 
smaller  scale  may  be  utilised,  but  then  the  reduced  cost  will 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  efficiency.  Large  dynamos 
are  proportionately  much  cheaper  than  small  ones,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  equally  well  in  the  case  of  engines. 
Furthermore,  large  dynamos  require  relatively  less  power  to 
develope  their  energy  than  those  of  smaller  dimensions.  What 
is  really  required  to  make  the  electric  light  more  general  in 
photography — or,  indeed,  for  lighting  generally  on  a  small 
scale  for  that  matter — is  a  cheaper  form  of  motive  power  than 
any  hitherto  introduced. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  to 
a  plan  by  which  an  efficient  light  may  be  obtained,  for  a  short 
period,  from  a  small  plant,  by  supplementing  it  with  accumu¬ 
lators  or  storage  batteries.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible,  by  this 
means,  to  obtain  the  same  light  with  a  small  dynamo,  requiring 
but  one  or  one-and-a-half  horse-power  to  drive  it,  as  with  a 
large  one  which  may  require  four  times  the  power.  But,  of 
course,  in  this  case  the  machine  must  be  kept  working  when 
the  light  is  not  required,  in  order  to  charge  the  accumulators 
ready  for  use  when  it  is.  By  this  means  a  light  of,  say,  six 
thousand  candles  may  be  obtained  for  a  time  from  a  machine 
which,  if  used  direct,  would  only  develope  one  of  a  thousand 
candles.  To  secure  this  end,  a  secondary  battery  of  some 
thirty  cells  is  required  ;  and;  at  the  present  time,  the  cost  of 
this  is  about  thirty  shillings  per  cell.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  system  has  been  put  into  actual  practice  for  photographic 
purposes,  or,  indeed,  that  storage  batteries  are  being  employed 
to  any  great  extent  for  arc  lighting  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  the  thing  is  perfectly  practicable. 

Although  the  cost  of  an  installation,  if  this  plan  be  adopted, 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  the  expense  of  working  would 
be  correspondingly  increased  ;  because  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 


machinery  would  be  much  greater.  Also  some  attention  is 
always  necessary  while  the  machine  is  running,  although  no 
light  is  actually  being  evolved.  Added  to  this,  all  accumu¬ 
lators  deteriorate  considerably  with  use  ;  and  even  when  they 
are  at  their  best,  they  only  return  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
power  expended  in  charging  them.  Hence  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  the  cost  of  working  considerably. 

- ♦ - 

A  hatiier  good  story  comes  from  the  Exhibition,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  authentic,  which  all  good  stories  are  not. 
A  prominent  amateur  of  the  modern  type,  anxious  to  know  how  his 
class  had  fared  with  regard  to  prizes,  made  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
any  amateurs  had  received  medals.  “Oh,  yes!”  was  the  reply; 
“Major  Brownrigg,  W.  Muller,  Seymour  Conway,  F.  Beasley,  jun., 
W.  Wainwright,  jun.,  Wilson  Noble,  and  perhaps  others.”  “  Bear 
me  !  are  those  amateurs?  I  don't  know  one  of  them!" 


Another,  a  propos  of  the  recent  discussions  as  to  the  advantages  of 
paper  over  glass.  One  afternoon  last  week  the  visitors  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  were  startled  by  a  loud  crash.  On  moving  to  the  spot  wo  heard 

the  remark,  “Oh,  it  is  only  one  of - ’s  paper  negatives!”  True 

enough,  the  negative  had  slipped  from  the  hand  of  a  visitor  who  had 
been  examining  it;  but  further  inquiry  showed  that,  though  the  glass 
plates  between  which  it  had  been  mounted  for  exhibition  purposes 
had  come  to  hopeless  grief,  the  negative  itself  was  quite  intact. 


The  present  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  affords  a  brilliant  series  of  studies 
in  mounts,  how  not  to  do  it  being  perhaps  more  prominently,  or 
frequently,  exemplified  than  the  converse.  Our  contemporary,  the 
Atheiueum,  has  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  this  subject  and 
the  hanging  of  pictures  in  another  place,  which  show  the  proper  im¬ 
portance  attached  in  high  quarters  to  so  apparently  slight  a  matter  as 
the  colour  of  a  mount. 


“  We  are  glad  to  notice,”  says  that  journal,  “  the  growth  of  taste  and 
good  judgment  in  using  coloured  mounts  for  water-colour  drawings, 
and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  adopt  the  tone  and  tint  of  each 
mount  to  the  corresponding  elements  in  the  drawing  to  be  mounted. 
Anything  more  destructive  to  the  harmonious  balancing  of  colours  and 
tones  in  flue  drawings  than  the  almost  invariable  use  of  white  mounts 
can  hardly  be  thought  of.  The  Keeper  of  the  Prints  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  recent  acquisitions  mounted  on  cards  of  varied 
tints  and  tones,  each  adapted  to  its  function,  and  the  result  is  a 
manifest  improvement.” 


A  note  from  a  foreign  source  is  given  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  upon  the  behaviour  of  colloid  bodies 
to  water,  and  it  will  be  found  to  indicate  physical  facts  which  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  photographic  manipulation.  It  states  that  the 
dissolution  of  any  colloid  is  analagous  to  that  of  anhydrous  salts,  being 
separable  into  two  distinct  phenomena,  the  one,  hydration,  an  ex¬ 
othermic  change;  and  the  other,  solution,  an  endothermic  change. 
In  other  words,  when  a  dry  colloid  substance,  such,  for  example,  as 
gelatine,  is  treated  with  water  the  first  effect  is  to  cause  a  rise  of 
temperature,  and  next,  when  the  gelatine  passes  into  solution,  the 
temperature  is  reduced.  In  an  actual  experiment  tried  with  gelatine 
it  was  found  that  two  grams  in  the  dry  state  treated  with  ten  of 
water  evolved  ST  gram-calorics,  or  enough  heat  to  raise  a  gram  of 
water  3T  degrees,  while  when  the  same  amount  of  gelatine  containing 
its  own  weight  of  water  was  dissolved  in  eight  grams  of  water  there 
was  a  loss  of  one  calor.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  gum- 
arabic,  tragacanth  gum,  dextrine,  starch  and  tannin. 


A  new  method  of  treating  wheat-flower  so  as  to  convert  it  into  what 
was  originally  designed  for  laundry  purposes,  but  which  would  seem 
to  be  excellently  adapted  for  mounting  purposes,  has  been  described 
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by  M.  C.  Puscher.  The  formula  runs  as  follows : — Five  hundred 
grams  of  wheaten  flower  are  carefully  mixed  up  in  three  kilograms  of 
cold  water  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  free  from 
lumps  &c.,  Whilst  the  mixture  is  still  being  rapidly  stirred,  thirty 
grams  of  ordinary  commercial  liquid  ammonia  are  added.  The  whole 
mass  then  takes  a  yellowish  tint,  and  swells  up  considerably.  It  is 
next  diluted  with  two  arid  a  half  kilograms  of  cold  water,  and  the 
whole  quantity  is  rapidly  brought  to  boiling  point  during  continued 
stirring.  It  is  stated  that  the  ammonia  causes  the  gluten  of  the  Avheat 
to  dissolve  more  easily,  and  after  drying,  the  result  is  much  better 
than  with  pure  starch,  the  paste  being  much  more  pliable. 


We  have  given  the  above  instructions  in  full  so  as  to  enable  anyone  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial,  for  the  qualifications'  represented  to  be  possessed 
by  this  new  substance,  are  just  those  which  should  render  the 
material  very  useful  in  photographic  operations.  We  should  expect 
the  product  to  be  a  strong  adhesive  compound  which  would  possess 
the  additional  advantage  of  probable  freedom  from  all  admixture  of 
chemicals,  noxious  or  otherwise.  The  ammonia  would  neutralise 
any  possible  acidity,  and  finally,  would  ultimately  easily  be  driven  off 
by  heat. 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  meeting,  Professor  Odiing 
calls  attention  to  the  objectionable  length  of  the  terms  employed  to 
indicate  chemical  substances,  and  he  urges  a  plan  for  the  empiric 
naming  of  organic  compounds.  Hitherto,  in  photographic  matters, 
little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  this  direction,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  similar  evil — for  it  is  an  evil — creeping  into  our 
vocabulary.  The  operator,  who  wishes  to  try  the  effect  of  aurine  dye 
on  a  dark-room  window-screen,  would  not  be  much  troubled  if  he  had 
to  prefer  a  request  for  rosolic  acid  ;  but  if  his  experiments  had  lain  in 
the  direction  of  a  green  dye,  his  stationery  account  would  be  increased 
if  for  “  iodine  green,”  for  example,  he  were  compelled  to  write 
trimethylrosanilinemethylchloride,  while  other  simpler  matters  needed 
terms  of  increasingly  sesquipedalian  proportions. 


The  matter  really  is  a  serious  one  to  the  theoretical  chemist,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Odling  is  right  in  stating  the  terms  to 
be  objectionable  by  reason  of  their  length,  complexity,  and  want 
of  ready  indicativeness ;  and  few  would  argue  against  his  assertion 
that  they  are  further  objectionable  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
based  on  chemical  constitution  of  a  kind  pointed  out  by  experience  as 
eminently  liable  to  change,  and  by  the  further  circumstance  of  their 
representing  necessarily  a  one-sided,  and,  so  far,  an  untruthful  notion 
of  the  bodies  designated.  “  The  principal  purpose  of  a  name  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  designate  and  not  to  describe.”  This  is  the  pith  of  the 
whole  matter. 


Accobding-  to  a  writer  in  the  Journal  cle  Pharmaeie ,  a  sample  of 
mercurous  iodide  that  had  been  exposed  to  light  for  eight  years, 
became  almost  black,  and  lost  a  large  proportion  of  mercury. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  account  of  the  rival  wild- 
beast  showmen  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  One  had  arrived  in  good  time, 
and  opened  in  time  to  be  able  to  announce  his  show  as  containing  the 
only  elephant  in  the  fair.  Soon,  however,  Womb  well  (we  believe)  came 
post  haste  with  his  animals,  having  hurried  all  the  way  from  New¬ 
castle  to  bring  his  own  immense  pachyderm  to  outshine  his  rival. 
But  the  haste  had  been  too  much  for  the  poor  beast.  He  succumbed, 
his  death  taking  place  shortly  after  his  arrival  upon  the  scene.  “  The 
only  live  elephant  in  the  fair,”  the  rival  show  then  announced.  “  The 
only  dead  elephant  in  the  fair,”  was  the  counter-shot,  and  it  told, 
immense  crowds  coming  to  view  the  huge  carcass.  The  recollection 
of  this  story  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  poor 
Jumbo.  His  portrait,  living,  was  in  great  demand,  but  if  only  any 
one  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  photograph  of  him  dead, 
we  feel  sure  the  negative  would  be  a  valuable  property,  and  prints 
would  sell  in  large  quantity. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Mb.  II.  II.  H.  Camebon  exhibits  a  large  number  of  portrait  studies 
chiefly  printed  in  platinotype,  and  many  of  them  of  considerable 
excellence.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  gentleman  is  related  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  whose  portrait-work  was  so  famous 
a  few  years  ago,  but  certainly  many  of  his  effects  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  hers.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  his  portrait  of 
Dr.  Jackson  (No.  1 1),  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  next  picture  of 
Lord  Tennyson  (No.  10).  But  the  best  of  the  series, both  as  a  picture 
and  an  admirable  portrait,  is  Mr.  G.  F.  Waits,  It. A.  (No.  107);  while 
Nos,  79,  80,  and  018  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  P.  II.  Emerson  is  well  represented  in  a  variety  of  styles  of 
work.  Earliest  in  the  Catalogue  is  his  Dame’s  School  (No.  52) 
a  quaintly  conceived  rendering  of  a  phase  of  educational  life  now 
almost  extinct.  Over  the  Garden  Wall  (No.  139)  represents  a  little 
bit  of  courtship  proceeding,  as  the  title  implies,  “  ov  er  the  garden 
wall,”  and  is  well  composed.  But  the  best  pictures  in  this  exhibitors 
collection  are  undoubtedly  his  On  the  Norfolk  Broads  (No.  184)  which 
are  among  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  Horning  Regatta 
(No.  235)  is  a  frame  of  excellent  instantaneous  work. 

“ I’m  going  a  milking,  Sir,”  she  said  (No.  129),  is  a  very  pretty 


composition  picture  by  Harry  Hughes;  the  manner  in  which  the 
background  has  been  printed  iu,  so  as  to  throw  up  the  figure,  Is  worthy 
of  praise.  No.  261,  by  the  same  artist,  contains  excellent  work  in  a 
different  class. 

Mr.  M.  Auty’s  best  frame  is  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  (No.  101),  three 
of  the  most  charming  boat  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  and  reminding 
us  much  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gale’s  Brirham  Trawlers,  the  gem  of  the  1880 
exhibition.  They  are,  unfortunately,  hopelessly  “  skied,  and  so  miss 
general  observation.  Two  other  frames  by  the  same  exhibitor  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  same  mark. 

Mr.  F.  Whaley  exhibits  five  frames  of  genre  -subjects,  cleverly 
executed.  No.  538,  a  frame  of  Small  Studies,  contains  the  originals 
from  which  the  others,  appear  to  have  been  .enlarged.  The  best  js 
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(No.  136),  The  Fortune  Teller  and  her  Victims  which  is  given  as  an 
illustration;  hut  we  think  the  two  ladies  are  of  too  intelligent  an 


aspect  to  become  the  victims  of  so  commonplace  an  old  sorceress. 
Only  for  thy  Ears  (No.  137)  fails  in  its  intention,  and  is  ridiculous 


No.  230. — Village  Blacksmith. 


F.  W.  Broadhead 


rather  than  interesting.  The  chief  merit  of  After  the  Day's  Toil  lies 
1Dl\r  ^  *s  Pr*Med  from  nine  negatives. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gale  misses  a  well-deserved  medal  this  year  in  conse¬ 
quence  of.  his  being  one  of  the  judges.  It  k  scarcely  needful  to  say 
an\  nng  in  favour  of  work  that  is  so  well  known,  unless  it  is  to 
suggest  that  the  figure  studies  are  even  better  than  usual.  The  best 
ie.se  is  e  Wayfarer  (No.  200),  to  which  we  [have  vainlv 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  in  outline. 

lr.  h.  W.  Broadhead’s  Village  Blacksmith  (No.  230)  is  a  clever 


composition,  and  for  so  difficult  a  subject  is  well  executed,  though  it 
hows  very  palpable  evidence  of  working  up.  The  attitudes  of  the 


central  figure,  and  more  especially  the  expression,  are  too  passive  and 
devoid  of  action.  The  Sleeping  Photographer  (No.  229)  is  a  remarkable 
freak  of  genius,  and  introduces  to  us  a  gentleman  who  erects  his 
camera,  scatters  his  slides,  and  effects  about  the  roadside,  and 
straightway  falls  so  fast  asleep  that  half-a-dozen  children  have  the 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  his  plates  in  daylight,  and  trying 
experiments  with  his  shutter  without  arousing  him.  Is  this  in¬ 
tended  as  a  satire  on  amateurs?  Surely  things  are  not  so  bad 
as  that! 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  make  a  good  show  of  enlargements  on 
their  argentic  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and  also  introduce  a  new  style 
of  portrait,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  “  Mezzo-tint 
Argentic  Portrait.”  The  best  of  these  is  No.  234,  a  charmingly  posed 
Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Messrs.  Mavius  and  Vivash  send  a  couple  of  frames  of  Figure 
Studies  of  considerable  excellence.  The  rugged  truth  of  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  old  fisherman’s  head  in  No.  145  is  surprising  ;  the  centre 
picture  in  the  same  frame  presents  a  strong  contrast  in  subject,  though 
equal  in  quality.  Our  illustration  is  a  graceful  pose  from  frame  No. 
255  ;  but  perhaps  the  prettiest  picture  of  all  is  the  little  print-seller, 
the  right-hand  subject  in  the  same  frame. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Maxwell  is  another  exhibitor  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  modern  science,  devotes  his  chief  attention 
to  genre  subjects.  The  best  of  his  compositions  is  Blackberrying 
(No.  86),  which,  as  a  picture  no  less  than  as  a  study  of  foliage,  would 
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have  been  perfect  but  for  an  unfortunate  “  move.”  The  same  defect 
mars  his  Here’s  a  fine  Piece  (No.  226). 

Mr.  Luke  Berry  also  contributes  a  number  of  the  same  class  of 
studies,  the  best  of  which  is  Industrious  Betty  (No.  232),  which  we 


have  selected  as  an  illustration,  though  our  artist  has  given  Betty  a 
rather  more  juvenile  appearance  than  she  has  in  the  photograph. 


No.  232.  — Industrious  Betty.  Luke  Berry. 


In  our  last  number  the  picture,  Why  Don't  You  Speak  for  I  ourself \ 
John?'  (No  53),  was  attributed  to  Mr.  “  H.  T.  Robinson,  junior. 
The  picture  is  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  son.  The  name  should  have 
been  given  as  Ralph  W.  Robinson. 

- - ♦ - - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

ICELAND. 

The  following,  which  will  close  this  series  for  the  year,  will  be 
read  with  interest  as  being  another  version  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle’s  recent  story  of  “  Five  Days  in  Iceland.” — [Fd.] 

It  might  at  the  first  thought  be  expected  that  few,  if  any,  “  men  of 
the  camera”  should  be  found  to  visit  an  island  of  so  unpromising  a 
name  and  so  doubtful  a  fame  as  Iceland,  yet  on  sailing  in  the  s.s. 
Camoens  from  Granton  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  August  last,  en  route 
for  that  little  known  island,  I  found  on  board  no  less  than  four 
cameras ;  from  the  infant  quarter-plate  of  my  nephew  just  home  from 


Eton,  to  my  own  whole  plate,  passing  in  gentle  gradation  by  the  half¬ 
plate  of  a  friend  and  the  7\  x  o\  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  A  merry 
party  we  were,  and  a  mixed ;  parsons  of  various  kinds,  men  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means,  surveyors,  tutors,  lawyers,  Ac.,  all  bent  on  a  fortnight’s 
thorough  change  and  enjoyment  in  the  unknown  land  of  “  Ultima 
Thule.”  Contrary  to  my  expectation  we  mustered  as  many  as  thirty, 
the  number  of  tourists  increasing  each  year  as  the  beauties  of  the 
Icelandic  scenery  become  better  known.  The  passage  took  close  upon 
five  days,  the  steamer  entering  the  harbour  of  Reykjavik  on  Thursday 
morning.  We  were  all  delighted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  terra  finna  once 
more,  and  crowded  on  deck  to  find  ourselves  casting  anchor  in  front  of 
the  capital. 

Reykjavik  is  a  picturesque  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  houses  nearly  all  built  of  wood,  and  the  place  resembles  somewhat 
an  American  settlement.  It  has  three  good  hotels,  the  “  Island,” 
the  “  Alexandra,”  and  the  “Reykjavik.”  Our  first  move  on  landing 
is,  of  course,  towards  one  of  these,  and  each  of  us  with  his  baggage  now 
wends  his  way  to  the  one  he  has  fixed  upon.  We  put  up  at  the 
“  Reykjavik,”  a  quiet  but  very  clean  and  comfortable  hostelry.  Here 
we  secure  three  rooms,  and  my  nephew  and  myself  get  our  cameras 
out  and  “  fire  away  ”  at  all  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  We  took 
groups  of  the  natives,  views  of  the  fine  harbour,  with  its  vessels  of 
various  nationalities,  and  then  laid  by  the  tripod  and  set  about  sight¬ 
seeing  in  earnest.  We  visited  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  plain  building 
without  much  to  notice  about  it.  A  handsome  stone  building  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  the  Parliament  House,  built  on  the  former  site  of  the 
only  gaol  on  the  island,  which  gaol  was  so  long  unused  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  changed  it  into  a  museum,  and  then  pulled  it  down  and 
erected  the  Parliament  House  upon  its  site,  reserving  the  upper  storey 
as  a  museum.  Should  any  of  the  members  prove  “refractory  a  la 
Bradlaugh,”  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  clock  tower  as  a  prison,  for  all 
can  be  in  the  same  boat  together. 

In  the  afternoon  we  secured  thirteen  ponies  and  rode  off  to  the 
Hot  Springs,  about  three  miles  distant ;  these  springs  come  from 
the  bosom  of  the  mountain  and  are  of  a  temperature  little  under 
boiling ;  they  form  a  natural  laundry  at  which  a  number  of  native 
washerwomen  were  busily  engaged,  beatiug  the  linen  with  flat  boards, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  blanchisseurs.  The  road  to  this  spot 
is  merely  a  faintly  marked  track  over  marshes,  boulders  and  stones, 
called  by  courtesy  a  “  bridle  path.”  On  our  return  to  Reykjavik  we 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Johnson,  our  genial  compagnon  de  voyage  on  the 
outward  trip— an  Icelandic  merchant  of  advanced  Radical  views,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  magnificent  name  of  Thorlokur  (Thunderbolt),  and 
who  was  known  to  our  party  as  “Thunderbolt  Johnson.”  M  e  took 
coffee  at  his  house,  and  were  introduced  to  his  wife  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  who  was  nursing  the  last  olive  branch ;  and  upon  taking  leave 
of  our  dear  friend  Thunderbolt,  my  brother,  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  said,  “  Good-bye,  mother-in-law ;  look  well  after  Thunder¬ 
bolt  !  ”  We  dined  at  our  hotel  at  seven,  aud  had  an  excellent  dinner 
of  four  courses.  A  young  married  couple  on  their  honeymoon  were 
staying  at  our  hotel,  and  two  young  Englishmen,  also  a  young  French¬ 
man  who,  with  a  noble  self-sacrifice,  gave  up  his  bed  to  the  genial 
old  priest  of  our  party,  and  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  parlour.  After 
finishing  dinner,  and  winding  up  with  a  cup  of  most  delicious  coffee, 
we  strolled  down  to  see  our  friends  at  the  “  Island  (Iceland)  Hotel, 
and  over  Nicotia’s  soothing  weed  laid  our  plans  for  the  next  day  s 
ride  to  the  Geysir. 

Next  morning  we  were  all  astir  at  an  early  hour,  full  of  excitement 
at  the  thought  of  our  eighty-mile  ride.  After  a  capital  breakfast 
we  all  assembled  at  the  stables  of  Mr.  Zoega,  the  “  Cook  of  Iceland, 
who  had  scoured  the  country  around  for  all  the  available  ponies  and 
saddles.  lie  and  his  guides  had  been  at  the  stables  since  4  a.m., 
fitting  saddles  and  bridles  on  the  fourteen  hardy  little  ponies  of  all 
colours  that  had  been  collected,  white,  cream,  black,  bay,  chesnut, 
brown,  piebald,  mouse  colour,  iron  grey,  and  roan ;  it  was  quite  a  gav 
sight  to  see  us  all  mounted,  like  Mr.  Henglers  troupe  on  a  provincial 
tour,  the  natives  turning  out  in  crowds  to  see  us  start.  There  was 
a  genial  American  of  our  party  who  gallantly  declared  his  intention  of 
going  through  the  160-mile  ride,  feeling  that  the  honour  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  at  stake.  Clad  in  a  startling  costume  of  while  canva-, 
purchased  in  the  town,  he  airily  mounted  a  tough  little  pout .  pulled 
1  his  Tam  o’Shanter  determinedly  over  his  brows,  flourished  his  v  hip 
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vigorously  in  the  air,  and  pronounced  himself  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

At  last  all  is  ready  for  the  start,  and  our  cavalcade  gallops  up  the 
hill  leading  out  of  the  town,  our  jolly  captain,  with  a  long  hunting- 
whip,  bringing  up  the  rear  and  slashing  away  with  all  his  might, 
keeping  us  galloping  as  hard  as  our  horses  could  go.  Away  wo 
went,  past  the  town,  peat  heaps,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  till  the  water 
of  Thomson’s  river  brought  us  to  a  halt,  and  enabled  us  to  give  our 
jaded  steeds  a  few  moments  breathing  time.  After  crossing  one  arm 
of  this  stream,  a  few  of  the  party  went  a  short  distance  out  of  their 
way  to  see  the  salmon  leap,  and  rejoined  us  as  we  were  crossing  the 
other  branch.  As  we  passed  a  farm  on  the  river  bank  we  saw  two 
officers  belonging  to  the  French  gunboats  in  the  harbour  going  out 
for  le  sport,  each  mounted  on  a  pony  vrith  his  gun  slung  at  his  back  ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  without  the  cor  cle  chasse,  which  Punch 
so  often  depicts  as  being  part  of  a  sporting  “  moun seer’s”  equipment. 

At  one  o’clock  wre  reached  tire  first  resting-place,  the  side  of  a  hill, 
covered  with  abundant  pasture.  We  dismount  and  anxiously  await 
the  arrival  of  the  pack-ponies  with  our  lunch,  which  consisted  of 
potted  meats,  sardines,  soups,  sandwiches,  and  every  variety  of 
portable  food  we  could  think  of,  packed  up  in  boxes  slung  over  the 
ponies’  backs.  Soon  the  ponies  arrive,  and  we  unlimber  and  set  to 
with  a  will,  the  keeu  mountain  air  and  the  riding  in  our  cases 
realising  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  “  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce.” 
Here  I  got  out  my  camera  and  took  two  groups  of  our  party  at  their 
picnic.  At  half-past  two  the  signal  is  given  for  mounting  ;  and, 
refreshed  by  our  lunch,  we  ride  on  through  most  magnificent  scenery, 
at  one  moment  skirting  a  beautiful  lake  girt  with  lofty  snow-capped 
mountains,  at  another  crossing  vast  fields  of  lava  and  enormous 
rugged  masses  of  volcanic  debris  piled  up  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Such  is  the  scenery  of  Iceland,  weird,  majestic,  and  silent  in  its 
grandeur.  Not  a  tree  did  we  see,  for  trees,  like  policemen,  are  rare  in 
Iceland. 

About  seven  o’clock  we  began  to  approach  our  halting  place  for  the 
night,  Thingvellir,  a  lovely  valley  watered  by  a  sparkling  river  at  the 
base  of  a  magnificent  rift  of  volcanic  rock  two  miles  in  length ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  the  pretty  little  church  and  parsonage  where  we 
are  to  lodg'e  for  the  night.  We  ford  the  river  and  dismount  at  the 
parsonage,  all  very  tired  after  our  first  day’s  ride  of  thirty-five  miles. 
1  he  minister  was  not  at  home,  but  his  household  made  us  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  soon  we  were  enjoying  an  excellent  dinner,  while  our 
guides  were  pitching  the  tent  in  the  neighbouring  field.  The  number 
of  bedrooms  in  the  parsonage  was  limited,  so,  of  course,  to  the  seniors 
of  our  party  were  allotted  the  four  best  rooms,  three  others  occupied 
the  tent,  and  the  three  remaining  ones,  including  myself,  had  to  draw 
lots  for  the  extra  spare  bed  in  the  parlour.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  draw  the  longest  strip  and  secure  the  bed.  I  was  very  sorry  for 
Tottenham,  jun.,  and  my  nephew,  who  were  doomed  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  with  a  rug  thrown  over  them.  The  photographers  of  the  party 
got  up  at  six  next  morning,  and  took  three  or  four  views  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains  which  stood  out  finely  in  the  morning  light,  and 
also  one  of  the  church  and  parsonage. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  on  our  arrival  at  Thingvellir  we  noticed  a 
native  maid  coming  out  of  the  church,  carrying  a  basket  of  clothes 
which  she  had  taken  into  the  church  to  dry,  a  novel  idea  surely,  yet 
some  of  our  party  saw  the  same  thing  on  their  visit  to  Vithey.  Break¬ 
fast  over,  we  all  mounted  our  ponies,  and  began  our  second  day’s  ride 
of  forty-five  miles  to  the  Geysir,  the  day  being  magnificent,  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly :  the  guides  tell  us  it  is  the  finest  day  of  the  season. 
Two  of  our  party  we  reluctantly  leave  behind,  the  priest  and  friend 
Pringle,  who  preferred  to  rest  a  day  and  return  to  Reykjavik  instead 
of  riding  on  with  us;  and  many  a  time  during  our  ride  did  our 
thoughts  revert  to  “  Pringle  and  the  Priest,”  wondering  how  they 
were  .amusing  themselves  at  the  picturesque  parsonage.  Gaily  we 
gallop  along,  now  up  steep  mountain  passes,  now  through  vast  chasms 
in  the  volcanic  rocks.  We  now  reach  a  well-watered  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  majestic  Calf  Peaks,  a  grand  range  of  volcanic  crags  of  ashen 
hue,  where  we  dismounted  to  give  the  ponies  a  short  rest  and  pasture. 
Not  wishing  to  lose  such  an  opportunity,  I  unpacked  the  camera  and 
took  two  views  of  these  mountain  giants  with  our  party  and  ponies  in 
the  foreground.  I  certainly  never  beheld  a  finer  sight,  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  mountain  being  very  fine.  We  do  not  stop 


long  here,  but  press  on  to  to  our  halfway  lunching  ground,  a  delightful 
bit  of  green  plain  with  a  picturesque  farmhouse  close  by,  where  we 
obtained  some  excellent  coffee  and  cream.  The  old  farmer,  a  genial 
and  polite  old  chap,  was  much  astonished  at  my  brother’s  breach- 
loader,  “  the  gun  that  broke  in  two,”  as  he  termed  it.  My  brother 
quite  won  the  old  man’s  heart  b}r  firing  the  gun  and  presenting  him 
with  the  spent  cartridge.  Here,  to  our  great  dismay,  we  discovered 
that  our  stock  of  bread  was  getting  short,  the  chief  of  the  comptiol 
department  announcing  that  in  future  we  should  have  to  put  up  with 
half  a  slice  a-piece,  which  was  an  appalling  state  of  things  to  men 
who  were  ready  to  drop  off  their  ponies  from  sheer  hunger  at  each 
halting  place.  We  wound  up  our  meal  with  a  glass  of  whisky  all 
round,  and  were  once  more  in  saddle  at  2.G0  ready  for  the  last  twenty 
miles  to  the  Geysir. 

The  afternoon  was  splendid,  and  we  galloped  along  gaily,  making 
jokes  and  telling  stories,  at  one  moment  fording  roaring  mountain 
torrents,  at  another,  skirting  the  base  of  some  grand  mountain,  till  the 
snow-capped  peak  of  the  great  volcano  Hecla  comes  into  view.  We 
now  cross  the  Brouara  River  (Bridge  River),  a  foaming  torrent  from 
the  mountains,  seventy  yards  in  width  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
is  a  crevasse  of  lava  rock  into  which  the  water  falls,  this  is  spanned 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  When  the  river  is  high  this  bridge  cannot  bo 
crossed,  and  a  ferryboat  lias  to  be  used.  1  took  a  view  of  this  bridge 
wbicli  ought  to  make  a  good  negative.  We  soon  come  to  a  flat 
expanse  covered  with  a  low  brushwood  where  we  came  upon  covey 
after  covey  of  ptarmigan  interspersed  with  golden  plover.  My 
brother,  Cumming,  who  is  a  keen  sportsman,  dismounted  and  with 
our  guide  Gisli,  and  a  good  supply  of  cartridges,  set  off  with  the 
intention  of  providing  our  party  with  their  supper.  With  hungry 
eyes  and  watery  mouths  we  keenly  watch  puff  after  puff  of  the 
breech-loader,  and  in  a  short  time  he  returns  with  three  brace  and  we 
give  him  a  hearty  cheer  for  his  welcome  contribution  to  our  evening 
repast. 

Starting  on  again  at  a  brisk  gallop  we  soon  cover  the  rest  of  the 
days  journey  and,  at  length,  reach  the  flat  plain  ay  hence  bubble  as 
many  as  fifty  boiling  springs,  the  chief  of  Avhicli  are  the  “  Geysir,” 
par  excellence,  and  “  Strokin’”  a  less  pretentious  “  spouter.”  The 
Geysir  is  a  slialloA\r  cone  or  basin  of  lava  about  GO  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  quiescent  state  this  basin  is  full  of  Avater  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  Fahrenheit  holding  silica  in  solution  which  is  deposited  as  a 
beautiful  enamel  upon  the  outside  of  the  cone.  From  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  the  central  aperture  can  be  seen,  which  is  about  10  feet  in 
diameter,  extending  about  80  feet  into  the  boAvels  of  the  earth  ;  the 
spouting  takes  place  at  intermittent  periods  from  this  central  shaft,  at 
inteiwals  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  fortnight,  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  40  feet.  The  water  in  the  basin  is  very  clear,  hut  that  in 
the  central  shaft  has  a  beautiful  bluish  green  hue,  and  clouds  of  steam 
are  constantly  escaping  from  the  surface.  When  the  Geysir  is  going 
to  spout,  a  premonitory  rumbling  is  heard  like  the  firing  of  distant 
artillery,  or  to  he  more  prosaic,  somewhat  like  the  beating  and  shaking 
of  carpets,  the  ground  at  the  same  time  vibrating  strongly ;  next  an 
upheaval  of  the  boiling  fluid  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  clouds  of 
steam  at  the  same  time  being  evolved ;  this  soon  rises  with  a  roaring 
noise  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  while  the  overflow  pours 
doAvn  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  into  the  plain  below. 

This  great  spouter  is  most  uncertain  in  its  eruption,  and  Ave  con¬ 
sequently  pitched  our  tents  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  rush  out  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Several  times  during  our  evening 
meal  in  our  tents  a  premonitory  groAvling  and  a  trembling  of  the 
ground  was  heard ;  and  amid  cries  of  “  Geysir  !  Geysir  !”  Ave  left  our 
soup  and  coffee,  and  rushed  out  madly  to  see  the  great  event ;  but 
beyond  a  gurgling  upheaval  of  boiling  water  and  steam,  there  was 
nothing  to  notice.  Meanwhile,  the  smaller  geysir,  called  “  Strokin’  ” 
(the  churn),  was  nursing  up  bis  Avrath,  for  Ave  had  ordered  a  special 
performance  to  take  place  before  Ave  Avent  to  roost  for  the  night ;  and 
the  guides  were  stoking  him  up  with  sods  of  turf,  for  “  Strokin'  ’’  is 
an  artificial  sort  of  chap  and  performs  to  order  by  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  or,  rather,  he  indignantly  resents  the  attempt  of  man  to  feed  him 
with  indigestible  articles,  Avhicli  he  belches  forth,  partially  digested,  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  column  of  mud  and  stones  about  an  hour  or  two 
after  he  has  had  his  meal.  The  exclusive  right  of  tickling  this  young 
geysir’s  palate,  or,  rather,  of  administering  the  obnoxious  emetic,  is 
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claimed  by  a  farmer  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  who  charges  six  croners 
(6s.  8d.)  for  each  performance. 

About  nine  o’clock,  as  we  were  enjoying  the  fragrant  weed  in  our 
tents,  a  cry  of  “Strokkr!  Strokkr !  ”  rent  the  air,  and  a  headlong 
rush  was  made  to  the  spot,  and  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  it  by  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  moon.  It  sent  up  a  stream  of  boilino-  water  and 
steam  to  a  height  of  from  GO  to  100  feet,  which  lasted"  about  eight 
minutes.  Close  to  the  great  geysir  is  an  object  of  even  greater  interest, 
a  beautiful  and  fantastic  cavern  under  the  surface  of  the  "round 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  grotto,  filled  with  boiling  water  of  a 
magnificent  bluish-green  hue  ;  this  cavern  is-  called  “  Blesi,”  and  we 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  this  beautiful  phenomenon  of  nature  for 
its  friendly  aid  in  cooking  our  ptarmigan  and  heating  our  tins  of  soup, 
for  after  plucking  the  birds  and  singeing  them  over  our  spirit  lamp, 
we  tied  them  by  the  legs  to  a  string  and  left  them  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  this  natural  saucepan,  and  on  being  served  up  they  were 
unanimously  pronounced  a  most  delicious  addition  to  our  dinner  ;  the 
tins  of  soup,  too,  were  tied  to  a  string  and  left  in  “Blesi”  for  five 
minutes  and  came  out  steaming  hot,  and  many  were  the  expressions 
of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  our  cuisine. 

Dinner  ended,  we  fixed  up  our  four  tents  for  the  night.  We  first 
spread  our  mackintoshes  on  the  ground,  then  a  lot  of  dry  grass  was 
brought  by  the  guides  from  a  neighbouring  farmhouse  and  spread 
about,  forming  a  soft,  natural  couch,  a  candle  being  allotted  to  each 
tent,  which,  when  stuck  in  an  empty  whisky  bottle,  afforded  us  sufficient 
light  to  smoke  by  and  to  recognise  one  another  by.  Tired  travellers 
we  were,  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that  wo  enjoyed  our  evening  smoke 
and  our  glass  of  hot  punch,  to  make  which  Blesi’s  friendly  aid  was 
called  again  into  requisition.  As  it  was  now  growing  late,  a  move  was 
made  to  our  respective  tents,  our  American  friend  creating  a  roar  by 
saying,  “Say,  hand  us  over  that  pole  to  get  up  with,”  alluding  to  the 
stout  fixture  in  the  middle  of  the  tent.  Gisli,  our  guide,  now  came 
for  orders  for  the  morning,  and  my  brother  told  him  that  tomorrow' 
being  Sunday,  a  short  service  would  be  held  at  eleven  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tottenham,  a  clergyman  from  Hastings,  and  that  he  (the  guide) 
must  hunt  up  a  congregation  from  among  the  farmers  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  interpret  to  the  natives  the  address  w'hich  would 
be  given  on  the  morrow.  We  then  went  each  to  our  respective  tents 
and  lay  down,  covering  ourselves  with  rugs  and  greatcoats ;  but  a 
tent  on  a  misty  night  is  not  the  warmest  situation  to  sleep  in,  and 
most  of  us  were  very  cold. 

I  got  up  at  six  o’clock,  feeling  miserable,  with  mv  feet  almost  frozen, 
and  took  off  my  boots  and  waded  in  one  of  the  hot  pools  from  the 
Geysir ;  it  was  very  grateful  and  I  felt  happy  once  more,  and  I 
remained  seated  on  a  rock  with  my  feet  in  the  water  until  one  by  one 
the  others  emerged  from  the  tents,  and  came  to  perform  their  ablutions 
in  the  warm  pools.  At  nine  we  had  breakfast  and  wrote  up  our  diaries 
till  eleven — the  hour  fixed  upon  for  service.  Many  of  the  natives 
came  with  curiosities,  horn  spoons,  carved  wood,  snuff-boxes,  fox 
skins,  silver  ornaments,  home-made  woollen  gloves,  See.,  and  most  of 
us  bought  some  souvetiir.  At  eleven,  the  lunch-boxes  were  put  in  a 
line  and  rugs  thrown  over  them  to  serve  as  seats.  Then  we  had 
a  short  service  from  our  good  friend  Mr.  Tottenham,  and  a  brief 
address.  After  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  our  guide,  Gisli,  in¬ 
terpreted  the  sermon  to  the  natives,  who  expressed  themselves 
much  pleased  and  desired  their  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Tottenham.  Sunday  at  the  Geysir  passed  quietly  enough ;  it  was 
a  beautiful  day,  and  we  rested  and  enjoyed  the  calm  quiet  of  the 
Sabbath. 

We  determined  before  retiring  upon  a  change  in  our  sleeping 
arrangements,  neither  my  brother,  my  nephew,  nor  myself,  caring  to 
go  again  through  such  a  miserable  night  as  we  did  the  previous  night. 
We  now  agreed  to  sleep  seven  in  one  tent,  feet  to  the  pole,  in  the 
military  fashion,  thus  gaining  more  warmth.  We  were  all  fast 
asleep  when,  about  one  a.m.,  my  nephew  was  roused  by  a  rumbling, 
which,  becoming  louder,  he  felt  the  great  event  was  at  last  at  hand; 
and  instantly  shouted  to  us  all  to  get  up.  Upon  mounting  the  cone, 
wo  saw  a  huge  burst  of  water  and  steam  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high,  the  boiling  liquid  running  over  our  feet.  Although  the 
sight  by  day  would  have  been  a  finer  one,  yet  we  had  the  satisfaction, 
denied  to  many,  of  seeing  the  Great  Geysir  in  action.  It  lasted 
about  five  minutes,  and"  when  it  subsided  the  basin  was  quite  hot  and 
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dry;  and  one  of  our  party  cautiously  walked  to  the  central  shaft 
and  saw  the  water  a  few  feet  down,  in  a  gurgling  turmoil,  sinking 
gradually  to  its  underground  home,  until  a  fresh  outburst  of  steam 
should  force  it  into  the  basin  again.  We  then  threw  ourselves  once 
more  on  our  grassy  couches  and  slept  till  four  a.m.,  when  we  rose 
and  performed  our  ablutions  as  before  in  the  Geysir.  How  we 
insulted  that  natural  washtub  !  Mr.  Kennedy  washing  his  handker¬ 
chiefs  in  the  great  basin,  and  Mr.  Peck,  our  genial  American  fellow- 
traveller,  sitting  on  its  brink  with  a  razor  in  one  hand  and  a  shaving- 
brush  in  the  other,  together  forming  a  perfect  picture.  We  then  got 
our  breakfast  ready,  and  after  laying  in  a  good  square  meal,  began 
packing  up  for  our  ride  back.  We  are  now  in  saddle  and  trotting 
along  gaily,  cheerful  and  refreshed  by  our  Sunday  rest,  and  after  five 
hours  delightful  ride,  draw  up  by  the  little  church  of  Thingvellir  once 
more. 

Wre  ford  the  river  in  single  file,  my  brother  taking  the  lead,  and 
firing  off  two  shots  as  a  salute,  one  for  Pringle  and  one  for  the  priest 
whom  we  left  on  Saturday  morning;  but  these  worthies  had  fled 
back  to  Reykjavik  the  day  before. 

The  parson  of  Thingvellir  was  now  at  home,  and  was  very  obliging, 
showing  us  over  the  little  church,  which  measures  about  thirty  feet 
by  eighteen  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  little  building  of  wood,  the  altar  and 
pulpit  being  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The  congregation  come 
from  long  distances,  and  average  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  number. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  used  as  a  cloak¬ 
room  by  the  people,  who  in  wet  weather  put  their  over-clothes  there. 
Until  four  years  ago,  travellers  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  church, 
but  owing  to  an  outrage,  committed,  1  regret  to  say,  by  two  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  who  being  too  lazy  to  get  up,  threw  their  shoes 
at  the  lighted  candles  on  the  altar,  travellers  were  forbidden  to  use 
the  church  as  a  sleeping-place.  The  priest  told  us  that  he  has  held 
service  when  there  were  fifteen  degrees  of  frost,  but  that  his  intention 
was  in  future  not  to  hold  a  service  if  there  were  more  than  ten 
degrees  of  frost. 

We  had  a  great  dinner  this  evening,  for  we  had  ordered  before  we 
left  Thingvellir  on  Saturday,  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  and  we  now  made 
short  work  of  it,  and  very  thankful  we  were  to  get  a  joint  after  our 
potted  meats  and  tinned  salmon.  Lots  for  the  single  extra  spare  bed  had 
to  be  again  cast,  and  Stewart  was  the  lucky  one  this  time,  while  we  four 
remaining  one3  had  to  seek  the  sleep  of  the  just,  on  the  floor,  but  thanks 
to  friend  Pringle,  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  warm  sealskin  coat,  which  he 
left,  thinking  we  might  be  glad  of  it.  We  got  up  early  and  had  a  refresh¬ 
ing  bathe  in  the  river,  which  was  deliciously  cold,  and  after  I  had 
taken  three  or  four  views,  we  all  got  into  saddle  and  prepared  to  start. 
Before  we  left  the  hospitable  parsonage  we  called  for  the  pastor,  and 
my  brother  was  deputed  to  make  a  farewell  speech  on  our  behalf, 
which  he  didin  a  few  pithy  sentences.  We  then  all  sang  “For  he’s  a 
jolly  good  fellow,”  which  our  good  friend  the  pastor  took  to  be 
one  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  latest,  and  so  affected  aud  unnerved 
was  he  at  the  pathetic  strain,  that  tears  of  emotion  welled  down 
his  cheeks. 

After  a  grand  ride  we  reached  Reykjavik  once  more  about  7  p.m. 
not  however  without  two  accidents — my  nephew  turning  a  somersault 
owing  to  his  pony  stumbling,  and  subsequently  my  brother  who,  as 
captain,  was  riding  in  front,  and  the  pace  being  a  very  rapid  gallcp, 
and  he  happening  to  rise  in  his  stirrups  with  whip  raised  aloft  as  a 
signal  for  a  general  slackening  of  pace,  the  leather  broke,  and  he  rolled 
head  over  heels  amid  a  cloud  of  dust  and  was  thrown  on  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  his  pony  leaving  the  impression  of  his  shoe  on  the  rider  s 
person.  However,  fortunately  he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  though 
severely  shaken  ;  and  after  remounting,  we  all  rode  into  the  town  to 
the  Island  Hotel,  where  we  espied  the  gay  and  festive  Pringle  smoking 
a  cigar  and  looking  happy. 

After  dinner  we  adjourn  to  the  large  concert-room  in  the  hotel,  and 
our  party  spend  the  evening  singing  songs,  Pringle  giving  us  some 
charming  songs  in  his  usual  attractive  style,  both  grave  aud  gay.  "W  e 
all  joined  hands  at  ten  o’clock  and  sang  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  went 
to  roost  at  our  respective  hotels.  Next  morniug  we  strolled  about 
Reykjavik,  buying  souvenirs,  Sec.,  and  at  three  o’clock  we  left  the 
pier  to  board  once  more  the  good  ship  Camoens,  and  to  return  to 
our  native  land  after  a  most  enjoyable  trip. 

Locke  Macdoxa,  B.A.,  Oxon, 
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THE  LATENT  IMAGE,  &c. 

[Substance  of  lecturettc  delivered  before  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Photographic  Society.] 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  exposed  and  unexposed  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  P  Is  the  colour  the  same  ?  Yes.  Is  the  weight  the 
same  ?  Yes.  Is  the  solubility  of  the  silver  salts  the  same  ?  Yes. 

One  might  imagine  if  these  three  things  are  identical,  there  could 
Hot  be  much  difference  in  the  nature  of  two  substances,  and  yet  there 
is  a  very  decided  difference  between  an  exposed  and  unexposed  plate, 
as  every  beginner  in  photography  discovers  when  he  tries  to  take  two 
pictures  on  one  plate. 

We,  as  practical  photographers,  have  perhaps  long  ceased  to  give 
even  a  passing  thought  to  the  latent  photographic  image.  There 
have  been  in  the  year  past  so  many  engrossing  discoveries  and  in¬ 
ventions,  that  this  wonderful  fact — the  sensitiveness  to  light  possessed 
by  certain  materials — seems  overshadowed  and  partially  eclipsed. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  I  considered  the  subject  one  scarcely 
to  be  comprehended.  My  photographic  preceptor  informed  me  that 
the  hidden  image  consisted  of  sub-iodide  of  silver.  We  now  work 
much  more  with  bromide  of  silver  than  in  the  da}rs  of  collodion. 
The  common  explanation  applied  to  the  present  day  would  be  that 
when  light  from  a  lens  is  flashed  on  a  bromide  of  silver  plate,  a  sub¬ 
bromide  of  silver  is  formed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  Is  this  a  true  explanation  of  what  takes  place  ? 
We  shall  see  that  while  it  contains  the  germs  of  truth,  it  is  not  (to 
use  a  legal  phrase)  the  whole  truth. 

If  light  be  allowed  to  act  with  great  intensity  and  for  a  protracted 
period  on  bromide  of  silver  under  certain  conditions,  the  silver  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  metallic  state,  but  this  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
prove  anything  as  to  the  formation  of  a  sub-bromide  during  short 
exposure  and  in  a  comparatively  feeble  light.  In  a  very  feeble  light 
and  with  short  exposure  such  as  we  have  in  the  camera,  is  silver 
separated  even  in  minute  quantity  F  I  think  not.  If  it  were, 
ordinary  investigation  would  detect  it. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  sub-bromide  ?  I  think  this 
is  untenable.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  two  chemical  substances 
having  exactly  the  same  outward  properties,  and  no  difference  has 
yet  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  properties  of  the  parts  of  the  plate 
acted  on  by  light,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions.  The  colour 
is  the  same.  When  placed  in  a  material  such  as  ammonia  or  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  the  exposed  and  unexposed  portions  of  the  film  are 
dissolved  off  with  equal  rapidity.  In  short,  we  must  believe  that  in 
the  film  there  are  two  chemical  substances  of  distinctly  different 
composition — a  normal  bromide  and  a  sub-bromide — having  identical 
colours  and  solubility,  before  we  can  accept  the  theory.  It  is  hard  to 
do  this  if  a  better  theory  is  at  hand.  But,  it  may  be  argued,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  poi’tion  acted  on  by  light  is 
reduced  to  a  sub-bromide.  If  only  the  most  minute  portion  is  so 
reduced,  the  rest  of  the  action  is  carried  on  catalytically.  In  some 
such  way  it  may  seem  possible  to  bolster  up  a  theory  which  is  at  best 
weak  and  clumsy. 

There  is  another,  and  to  my  mind  an  infinitely  superior  theory, 
which  we  may  designate  the  dynamic  theory,  and  this  we  may  con¬ 
sider  for  a  few  minutes.  As  we  all  know,  chemical  substances  are 
made  up  of  a  very  small  particles  or  atoms.  These  particles  or  atoms 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  motion — of  vibration— and  are  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  force,  amongst  which  is  light. 
When  placed  under  suitable  conditions,  many  chemical  substances, 
including  silver  salts,  are  altered  or  changed  by  the  action  of  light ; 
in  ordinary  phraseology,  they  are  “  sensitive.”  besides  the  silver  salts, 
one  of  the  most  common  instances  of  sensitiveness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  certain  calcium  salts,  which  become  luminous  on  exposure 
to  light.  I  have  here  a  plate  coated  with  a  sensitive  substance.  A 
small  experiment  with  it  may  help  me  to  explain  matters. 

[The  lecturer  here  exposed  a  plate  covered  with  Balmain’s  luminous 
paint,  below  a  negative,  to  the  action  of  magnesium  light,  and 
exhibited  the  luminous  picture  on  the  room  being  darkened.] 

Now  here  is  a  case  of  the  action  of  light  which  may  help  to  explain 
the  disturbance  due  to  light  on  a  photographic  plate.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question :  Is  the  material  of  which  this 

?aint  is  composed  destroyed  or  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light? 

fo ;  it  remains  exactly  as  it  was  chemically  considered.  Then  what 
is  the  change,  and  in  what  way  does  this  paint  bottle  up  light  ?  To 
enable  me  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  will  carry  out 
another  experiment. 

Here  is  a  pendulum  timed  to  make  a  complete  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  oscillation  in  exactly  three  seconds  of  time.  The  weight  is 
a  very  heavy  one,  of  lead,  weighing  many  pounds.  What  I  am  going 
to  do  is  to  send  little  puffs  of  air  from  my  mouth  against  the  heavy 
weight,  at  definite  intervals  of  time,  as  measured  by  the  small 


chronometer  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  shall,  to  begin  with,  deliver 
puffs  against  the  weight  for  a  minute,  at  intervals  of  one  second.  1 
shall  then  change  the  interval  to  puffs  one  in  three  seconds. 

[The  lecturer  then  began  the  experiment.  After  the  lapse  of  one 
minute,  of  puffs  at  intervals  of  one  second,  the  pendulum  was  quite 
stationary  and  unaffected.  After  the  lapse  of  the  second,  one  minute 
(puffs  at  one  in  three  seconds)  the  pendulum  was  vibrating  freely.] 

What  we  have  learned  is  that  this  pendulum  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  points  of  air  coming  at  other  intervals  than  one  in  three 
seconds,  an  interval  of  time  which  corresponds  to  its  own  time  of 
vibration.  The  energy  in  these  puffs  it  takes  up  and  accumulates,  ami 
it  is  easy  to  see,  were  a  minute  pair  of  bellows  connected  with  this 
swinging  weight,  air  puffs  might  be  obtained  from  the  stored  energy. 
Now,  for  this  pendulum,  substitute  the  vibrating  atoms  of  a  sensitive 
body,  and  for  the  puffs  of  air  substitute  the  beats  of  the  light  waves, 
and  we  have  a  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
sensitiveness  to  light. 

The  motion  of  the  atoms  of  sensitive  substances  is  altered  by  the  beats 
of  the  light  leaves. — Instead  of  a  pendulum  beating  one  and  a  half 
seconds,  and  beats  of  one  every  three  seconds,  we  come  to  deal  with 
beats  of  light  of  many  millions  of  millions  per  second.  We  have 
noticed,  while  looking  at  the  luminous  plate,  that  the  light  given  out 
is  not  of  the  same  colour  as  the  fight  with  which  the  plate  was  excited. 
Those  light  waves  in  the  mixed  light,  whose  periodicity  corresponds 
to  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  atoms,  are  absorbed.  When  the  plate 
is  placed  in  the  dark,  these  atoms  give  out  the  particular  light  which 
they  have  absorbed,  and  that  light  only.  Now  the  action  ou  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  is  something  quite  similar  to  these  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  only  our  eyes  are  not  suited  to  observe  the  effects  of  light  on 
the  silver  salts.  There  are  many  sounds  in  nature  that  we  cannot 
hear,  and  there  are  lights  we  cannot  see. 

After  exposure  in  the  camera  the  places  on  the  plate  that  have  had 
most  light  have  the  atomic  motion  most  developed.  The  light  puffs 
on  the  vibrating  atoms  have  been  strongest  there,  and  consequently 
they  have  gathered  up  more  energy  than  the  rest  of  the  plate,  and  are 
oscillating  between  greater  extremes.  This,  then,  is  of  what  the 
photographic  latent  image  consists :  a  greater  or  less  motion  of  the 
atoms  of  the  sensitive  substance ;  these  portions  having  had  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  having  the  greatest  motion. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  if  light  is  allowed  to  act  for  a 
long  time  on  a  silver  salt,  an  actual  decomposition  takes  place — a 
“  printing-out”  action.  This  may  be  seen  to  perfection  when  ordinary 
printing  paper  is  exposed  for  a  long  time  under  a  negative.  Of  these 
actions  we  are  not  treating  at  present,  but  of  the  more  mysterious 
action  in  the  camera  when  exposures,  through  small  openings,  are  of  a 
few  seconds  only  at  longest.  It  is  not  a  true  decomposition  which  is 
effected,  but  the  atoms  of  the  sensitive  substance  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  which  renders  them  easier  of  decomposition  by  out¬ 
side  agency. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  action  of  the  developer.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  are  operating  with  sulphate  of  iron  on  a  collodion  plate, 
or  with  oxalate  of  iron,  or  alkaline  pyrogallic  on  a  bromide  plate  ;  the 
action  is  the  same.  These  bodies  have  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen. 
The  common  soda  pyrogallic  developer  of  the  photographer  is  used  in 
scientific  laboratories  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  gas  analysis. 

What  happens  during  development  is  this.  In  those  parts  of  the 
plate  where  the  atoms  are  oscillating  between  the  greatest  extremes — 
that  is,  the  portion  most  acted  on  by  light,  where,  therefore,  the 
bromine  and  silver  have  the  least  hold  on  each  other — an  action 
begins  which  consists  in  the  developer  seizing  the  bromine  and  leaving 
the  silver  in  the  film  to  form  the  image.  It  is  deposited  in  the  film, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the 
plate,  but  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  of  a  given  rate 
of  heat.  The  red  light  beats  are  too  long;  they  do  not  move  the 
atoms.  The  blue  and  violet  have  about  the  right  length,  and  it  is  just 
in  proportion  to  the  movement  caused  by  these  rays  that  the  image  is 
formed,  apparently  untrue  to  natural  tints  and  lights  as  we  have  them 
in  nature.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  F.  I.  C. 

- - - 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

[Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

1  BRING  before  you  tonight  what  has  been  called  a  new  departure  in 
photography — that  of  making  negatives  on  a  paper  support.  Seeing 
that  the  earliest  negatives  produced  were  by  Fox  Talbot’s  method, 
the  calotype  and  old  wax  paper  process,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  Of  more  recent  date,  we  find  Warnerke,  and  Morgan  and 
Kidd  have  made  a  commercial  article  for  the  same  purpose.  You  will 
find  also  in  the  Photographic  News  in  1882,  and  the  Year-Book  for 
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1883,  a  method  of  coating  paper  in  continuous  lengths  with  emulsion, 
illustrated  with  diagrams,  to  which  is  attached  my  name. 

AVhat  is  really  new  in  the  method  now  before  the  photographic 
world,  by  an  American  company,  is  the  preparation  of  the  paper  to 
receive  the  emulsion,  not  the  coating  of  the  paper  with  the  bromide 
of  silver ;  this  can  be  done  in  several  ways  without  infringing  any 
patent.  AVhat  the  Eastman  Company  claim  is  this  :  they  state  that 
having  made  the  discovery  that  the  net-like  surface  of  paper  in  its 
ordinary  state  causes  an  uneven  deposit  of  emulsion,  it,  consequently, 
in  developing  causes  a  greater  density  of  image  in  the  thicker  inter¬ 
stices  than  is  desirable.  To  remedy  this  evil  they  coat  the  paper  first 
with  an  insoluble  gelatine,  then  subject  it  to  great  pressure,  and  after¬ 
wards  coat  this  levelled-up  paper  with  sensitive  emulsion.  From  my 
experience  of  their  films,  they  certainly  effect  their  object.  I  have 
produced,  to  my  mind,  most  satisfactory  negatives  on  these  films,  the 
only  difficulty  at  present  is  the  want  of  a  reliable,  simple,  and  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  method  of  making  the  paper  transparent. 

The  plan  at  present  is  to  use  castor-oil  hot,  until  complete  saturation 
of  the  paper  takes  place.  Now  I  find  everybody  kicks  against  the 
castor-oil ;  it  was  a  lesson  early  instilled,  or  otherwise  got  into  them 
in  the  nursery,  and  they  have  never  made  friends  with  it  since. 
Making  the  films  transparent,  then,  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Now 
comes  the  trouble.  After  printing  off  a  number  of  prints  from  a 
negative,  the  oil  gradually  becomes  less  and  less,  from  pressure  in  the 
frame,  and  “  grain  ”  begins  to  appear.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  “  oil 
again,”  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  you  have  oiled  first 
— mind — your  retoucher  does  his  work ;  now,  if  you  attempt  re-oiling, 
off  flows  the  black  lead. 

AVhat  we  want  is  something  as  stable  as  the  old  wax  method,  with 
the  same  transparency  that  castor-oil  gives.  I  do  not  doubt  that  as 
soon  as  the  process  becomes  more  known  and  applied,  that  some  of  our 
experimenters  will  accomplish  this  much-desired  end.  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  in  time  paper  will  entirely  supplant  glass  as  the 
support  for  our  films ;  and  I  believe,  in  capable  hands,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  making  our  photographs  more  worthy  the  name  of  works  of 
art,  not  on  account  of  its  portability  and  lightness,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  support,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  more  work  on  the 
negative  (in  the  right  direction,  I  hope)  that  we  are  now  prevented 
from  doing  on  glass,  in  adding  effect  and  suppressing  undesirable  and 
obtrusive  detail,  as  work  may  be  applied  to  both  sides  of  a  paper 
negative :  on  the  emulsion  side  for  detail  and  crispness,  and  on  the 
reverse  for  softness  and  broad  effects.  AVe  may  possibly  by  these 
means  obtain  something  akin  to  a  painter’s  sketch.  The  artist- 
painter  says  the  great  evil  of  photography  when  applied  to 
picture-making  is  the  immense  amount  of  detail  a  sharply  focussed 
negative  possesses.  If  we  could  suppress  or  obliterate  some  of  this 
detail,  which  the  mechanical  photographer  considers  the  perfection  of 
his  art,  I  fear  we  shall  gain  a  power  we  have  hitherto  not  possessed — 
namely,  breadth  and  simplicity.  This  will  only  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  photographer  who  has  a  knowledge  of  art,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  it. 

The  landscape  photographer  will  find  in  its  lightness,  as  compared 
with  glass,  its  chief  recommendation ;  he  will  also  find  in  making 
interior  pictures  an  utter  absence  of  his  old  enemy,  halation.  There 
will  be  also  the  entire  freedom  from  dust  particles  when  travelling,  for 
no  matter  how  carefully  we  dust  our  slides,  after  travelling  a  few 
miles,  a  new  crop  will  be  found  on  the  plates,  over  which  the  picture 
will  be  taken,  the  result  of  which  will  be  pin-holes,  &c.  Now  with  a 
roller-holder,  and  a  band  of  paper,  this  need  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
paper  may  be  kept  rolled  up  and  safe  from  dust  until  the  very  moment 
it  is  required  for  exposure. 

Another  advantage  of  the  roller-holder  will  be  our  almost  entire 
independence  of  a  dark  room  when  travelling;  each  holder  taking 
twenty-five  pictures,  and  weighing  about  the  weight  of  four  glasses 
with  their  double  slides,  we  shall  with  one  charge  have  a  supply  for 
a  good  day’s  work ;  and  should  we  require  to  change  any,  it  can  be 
done  quite  as  well  in  perfect  darkness  as  with  a  light  (say  under  cloth 
and  a  portmanteau).  AVe  can  go  on  firing  away  our  twenty-four 
filmer  until  darkness  puts  a  stop  to  it.  All  this  is,  I  think,  in  the  very 
near  future.  T.  G.  AVhaite. 

- + - 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND  AVITH  A 
CAMERA,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

[Read  before  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association.] 

Early  in  last  month  I  received  an  invitation  from  an  old  friend  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  his  house,  and  I  was 
specially  invited  to  bring  my  camera  with  me.  The  offer  was  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted,  and  every  arrangement  made  in  the  way  of  plates  and 
all  the  appurtenances  thereof  belonging  to  an  old  amateur,  who  joy¬ 
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fully  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  active  holiday  time,  of  calm 
prospecting,  and  then  watching  for  the  opportunity  of  Old  Sol’s  best 
display  of  Nature’s  sweetest  development. 

1  left  Liverpool  by  steamer  for  Londonderry  at  the  unearthly  hour 
of  3  a.m.,  our  voyage  occupying  eighteen  hours  to  reach  Derrv,  and  I 
felt  the  “  rumel-rumels  ”  of  the  steamer  anything  but  pleasant. 
Being  a  good  sailor,  I  was  not  troubled  with  the  greater  evil  called 
“colly-wobbles,”  therefore  there  was  a  minimum  of  misery  to  me 
individually,  as  compared  with  many  of  my  fellow  passengers.  We 
had  nothing  but  the  dreary  waste  of  waters  without  a  glimpse  of  sun. 
My  friend  awaited  my  arrival  in  Derry  at  10  p.m.,  and  a  jolly  supper 
with  cheerful  “  chit-chat  ”  amongst  a  group  of  young  folks,  whose 
society  I  have  a  decided  weakness  for,  prepared  me  for  my  bed ;  and 
in  the  morning  I  found  myself  surveying  a  magnificent  view  from  my 
host’s  house  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  which  in  picturesque  effect 
is  very  little  short  of  Edinburgh,  possessing  also  great  historic 
interest.  After  breakfast  I  set  forth  to  reconnoitre,  and  jot  down 
points  of  interest,  and  the  best  time  to  take  the  views. 

My  host  and  friend  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  photo¬ 
grapher,  Mr.  Alexander  Ayton ;  consequently,  I  was  in  luck's  way. 
His  studio  and  dark  room,  along  with  every  possible  assistance  and 
attention,  made  me  feel  “  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.”  Under 
such  exceptional  auspices  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  success 
was  everything  I  could  wish.  AVe  were  too  near  the  equinoctial 
gales  to  have  settled  weather,  but  we  Avatched  the  course  of  the 
clouds,  and  took  the  benefit  of  any  break  so  that  the  sun  might  sparkle 
the  picture. 

My  views  principally  consist  of  the  historical  scenes  of  the  great 
siege  of  Derry  in  the  time  of  James  the  Second,  and  Avhich  lasted 
from  December  7th  until  August  12th  of  the  folloAAing  year  (16*8), 
and  the  account  of  the  noble  defenders,  their  sufferings,  their  heroic 
endurance,  is  Avithout  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  stands  a  pedestal  supporting  a  shell 
that  Avas  fired  into  the  citadel  on  the  10th  of  July,  1680,  enclosing 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  ansAver  it  received  was  “No  surrender! ” 
And  nobly  it  Avas  carried  out,  for  on  the  12th  of  August,  1089,  the 
enemy,  finding  that  two  frigates  had  burst  through  the  impediments 
they  had  placed  on  the  river  and  relief  was  certain,  they  decamped  in 
haste,  leaving  many  traces  of  discomfiture  and  ruin  behind  them. 
The  besieged  numbered  7500  Avhen  the  gates  Avere  closed  on  the 
7th  December,  1688,  and  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  4300  heroes  Avere 
left  to  mourn  over  their  departed  brothers,  and  face  their  duty  of 
again  rebuilding  their  industries  in  peace  and  quietness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  “  green  isle  of  the  ocean  ”  may  well  feel 
proud  that  they  possess  the  blood  of  the  martyr  citizens,  and  Avell 
may  it  be  asked  who  dare  propose  the  separation  of  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  from  Britain’s  crown.  I  treasure  the  views  I  place 
before  you,  not  from  any  merit  they  possess,  but  from  a  sense  of  then- 
great  historic  value  and  association  of  a  trip  I  can  never  forget,  for 
Ireland  is  unique  in  hospitality  and  affection.  Such  is  my  experience 
of  the  sons  of  the  north. 

I  spent  an  evening  with  my  friend  making  gelatine  emulsion,  and  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  members  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Editors  —  coating  plates  wit  li 
collodion,  washing,  and  then  recoating  with  gelatine  emulsion  ;  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  the  Taupenot  process,  which  our 
Manchester  friends  brought  to  such  perfection.  If  this  is  successful,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  tried  with  Eastman  and  War- 
nerke’s  plan  of  negative  paper,  where  the  non-halation  virtue  comes 
to  light. 

AVliilst  Avaiting  at  Fallen  Railivav  Station,  Lough  Swilly,  I  met  a 
gentleman,  who  told  me  that  the  President  of  the  Glasgow  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  had  very  lately  paid  them  a  visit  with  his 
camera,  and  that  he  had  taken  an  instantaneous  picture  of  an  Ilhnt 
Still,  that  he  discovered]in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  in  full  oj?era/i'>n. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  novelty,  but  most  of  us  will  think  it  strange  how 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  worthy  President.  A\  as  it  a  eas<' 
of  "  AVillie  brew'd  a  peck  o’  maut,  and  Rab  and  Allan  came  to  pric  ? 
or  had  the  “Deil  ran  awa’  with  the  exciseman.-  Imagine  the 
coolness  in  taking  the  focus  of  such  a  group  !  The  picture,  of  course, 
is  a  rarity,  and  Ave  trust  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  Photographic  Society 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  also  by  the  Revenue  officers. 

I  made  a  running  trip  to  Kerry  Kal  on  the  banks  of  Alilroy  Bay, 
and  got  half  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  discovering  that  universal 
“side-cars”  are  not  the  best  things  for  protecting  your  legs  in  moving 
along.  After  noon  we  were  rewarded  by  a  burst  of  sun,  and  the 
result  was  a  picture  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  bay,  and  another  of 
Rathmullen  Castle. 

Photography  has  been  the  “  handmaid  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  is  daily  advancing  in  artistic  quality. 
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As  amateurs  have  been  in  the  past  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
precursors  of  all  improvements,  I  should  like  to  see  them  take  a  more 
practical  grasp  of  every  detail  from  the  making  of  the  emulsion  to 
the  printed  picture.  The  age  is  sadly  too  commercial  for  high-class 
aim  and  excellence.  Talent  must  he  fostered  by  adequate  reward,  or 
it  ceases  to  exist. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  a  photographic  incident  that 
occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  Ireland.  I  received 
an  order  from  the  west  coast,  and  not  having  a  business  knowledge  of 
the  standing  of  the  contractors  who  sent  it,  I  requested  a  guarantee, 
and  received  a  note  from  a  “noble  lord,”  “  I  will  see  you  paid."  In 
the  course  of  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  in  the  Bankruptcy  List.  I  therefore  wrote  his  lordship, 
and  his  reply  was,  “  Who  are  you  that  you  should  write  me  for 
money  ?”  I  felt  a  little  puzzled,  because  he  might  question  a  written 
copy  of  his  very  graphic  engagement.  I  took  his  original  note,  and 
fixed  it  on  the  wall,  taking  a  photograph  of  it  as  a  negative,  and  sent 
him  a  print  of  it.  lie  sent  me  a  cheque  by  return  of  post,  £'84, 
stating  he  was  amused  at  the  way  I  had  taken  to  remind  him  of  his 
obligation,  as  he  felt  the  guarantee  must  have  been  signed  by  him. 
Photographic  knowledge  in  this  case  rendered  me  great  service.  I 
name  this,  as  some  of  our  friends  may  be  in  a  similar  fix  as  I  found 
myself.  *  J.  Alexander  Forrest. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Birth  of  Photographic  Composites.  A  Review  of  Events. 

“  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety.” — Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter. 

The  method  of  admeasurement  of  photographs  by  an  adapted 
geometric  process  was  first  promulgated  in  1873-4;  and  the  thesis 
was  maintained,  that  determinate  identification  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphy  was  certainly  within  the  scope  and  province  of  scientific 
solution.  The  employment  of  a  datum  line,  taking  its  orgin  from  the 
centres,  respectively,  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  was  an  inherent  feature 
of  the  new  analysis,  and  was  an  entirely  new  departure. 

There  were  involved  some  anterior  questions  relating  to  the  actual 
permanence  or  otherwise  of  certain  leading  details  of  the  included 
area.  These  were  dealt  with,  and  the  result  placed  before  the  world 
- — first,  in  a  quarto  leaflet ;  subsequently,  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 
In  the  year  187o  the  British  Association  held  its  annual  session  in  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Opportunity  was  taken  to  forward  a  leaflet  through 
post  to  all,  or  nearly  all  those  in  attendance.  The  brochure  assumed 
the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the  scientific  gentlemen  assembled  to  test 
for  themselves  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  advanced,  and  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  case  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  then 
recently  imprisoned.  The  formulary  of  procedure  was  fully  set  forth, 
and  all  necessary  information  conveyed.  Among  those  to  whom  the 
leaflet  was  addressed  was  Professor  Francis  Galton,  to  whom  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  subsequently  introduced  the  now  well-known 
“  Galton  Composites.”  Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
apparatus  known  as  the  identiscope  was  matured,  and  a  little  later, 
operating  upon  the  ident.iscopic  lines,  the  combination  was  success¬ 
fully  effected  of  the  Tichborne  portraits;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Chilian  daguerrotype  of  young  Roger  Tichborne,  and  of  Messrs. 
Maull’s  portrait  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant.  This  was  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  even  an  attempt  to  superimpose  two  separately 
produced  photographs.  Some  twelve  months  later  mention  was 
made  in  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
the  curious  composite  portraiture  then  first  brought  into  notice  by 
Professor  Galton  at  a  soiree  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Professor 
seems  at  the  outset  to  have  tried  his  “’prentice  hand”  exclusively  upon 
the  photographs  of  criminals,  and  the  surmise  is  a  natural  one,  that 
his  first  efforts  had  been  bestowed  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  game  of  abracadabra  had  been  pursued  in  effecting  the 
asserted  unison  of  the  Tichborne  photographs.  For  it  is  of  the  very 
essence,  certainty,  of  the  Galton  process  that  the  portrait  of  one 
individual  is  confederated  into  apparent  alliance  with  that  of  another 
totally  distinct  individual.  But  the  Professor’s  experiments  shortly 
expanded  themselves  over  a  more  reputable  area,  and  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  for  the  purposes  of  ethnography  and  cognate  pursuits  the 
new  departure  was  a  valuable  one. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  since  expended  in  bringing  to  perfection 
the  manipulative  details  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  ensure  that,  wholly 
and  solely,  none  but  the  “  points  in  common  ”  of  the  conjoined  photo¬ 
graphs  shall  come  to  the.  surface.  The  experimentalists  have  multi- 

glied,  and  various  bizarre  deviations  have  been  sought  out.  In  the 
tates  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter,  and  as 
many  as  thirty  photographs  have  been  posed  into  a  single  composite. 
But  these  essays  and  amplifications  have  rather  interfered  than 


otherwise  with  certain  practical  and  pressing  questions  connect  1 
with  individual  development  and  personal  identification.  The  verv 
rise  of  composite  portraiture  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  legitimate  legal  purpose  of  the  identiscope;  and  in  effect  it  de¬ 
cidedly  interposed  itself  before  the  public  eye. 

By  a  stroke  of  fortune,  early  in  the  present  year,  in  the  Lancet,  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  in  Knowledge ,  admission  was  simul¬ 
taneously  given  to  an  article  by  the  present  writer.  In  this,  the 
vitality  and  interest  of  the  prior  questions  were  duly  maintained. 
And,  again,  in  the  month  of  July  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  opened  its  columns  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
track  into  the  very  territory  of  the  composites  the  important  speciality 
of  identification.  The  month  of  September  has  seen  in  the  same 
Journal  the  complete  and  satisfactory  realisation  of  the  writer’s 
original  aim  and  purpose — the  task  of  educing  from  photographic 
portraiture  unimpeachable  proof  of  personal  identification,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  affording  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  Tichborne 
Claimant  is  the  true  and  original  Tichborne.  “Out  of  the  nettle, 
danger,  has  been  plucked  the  flower,  safety.” 

William  Mathews. 
- + - 
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PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 

A  Panorama,  in  popular  phraseology,  is  a  picture  of  a  decidedly 
oblong  form  embracing  a  very  wide  angular  extent  of  subject.  The 
perspective  in  a  panorama  differs  from  that  known  as  plane  perspec¬ 
tive.  Every  portion  of  the  view  that  is  to  be  depicted  in  panoramic 
perspective  by  a  lens  must  pass  axially  through  the  lens.  In  ordinary 
photographic  operations  in  which  the  perspective  is  plane,  only  the 
centre  of  the  view  fulfils  this  condition,  all  the  rest  being  depicted 
obliquely.  Hence,  in  order  to  photograph  with  panoramic  correct¬ 
ness,  the  camera  should  be  mounted  on  a  pivot  and  the  lens  directed 
in  succession  to  every  part — on  a  horizontal  plane — of  the  view  that 
is  to  be  taken,  provision  being  made  to  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the 
lens  all  of  the  sensitive  plate  except  a  narrow  .strip  exposed  behind  a 
slit,  the  plate  being  made  to  pass  with  a  steady  motion  behind  it 
while  the  camera  is  being  rotated  on  the  stand. 

This  is  one  of  two  forms  of  panoramic  camera,  the  other  being  one 
in  which  the  lens  is  an  absolutely  spherical  globe  formed  of  a  glass 
shell,  the  interior  being  filled  with  water.  With  such  a  lens  it  is 
evident  that  every  ray  that  is  transmitted  will  be  axial,  as  all  are 
transmitted  under  like  conditions.  But  in  such  a  case  the  plate  on 
which  the  negative  is  to  be  produced  would  have  to  be  bent  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  the  radius  of  its  curvature  being  equal  to  the  focus 
of  the  lens. 

Both  of  these  cameras  at  one  period  were  manufactured,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  consequent  expense  incurred  in  their  production 
they  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  made. 

Owing  to  the  perfection  with  which  wide-angle  lenses  are  now  con¬ 
structed,  the  necessity,  or  more  correctly  the  extreme  desirableness 
which  at  one  time  existed  for  having  panoramic  lenses  have  passed 
away,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  a  wide  extent  of  subject 
may  be  included  on  a  plate  by  taxing  the  lens  to  its  utmost 
capabilities. 

But  still  there  are  innumerable  subjects  in  which  the  lateral  range 
is  so  great  as  quite  to  transcend  the  powers  of  any  lens.  Among  such 
subjects  may  be  mentioned  a  long  range  of  mountains,  lake  scenery 
and  the  like.  Anything  that  has  extension  in  any  considerable  degree 
will  set  at  defiance  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  photographic  lens  and 
camera  to  get  it  produced. 

But  by  taking  several  photographs  in  succession,  rotating  the 
camera  on  its  stand  a  certain  distance  between  each,  a  series  of  con¬ 
secutive  views  will  be  obtained,  which  if  placed  end  to  end  will  afford 
a  fairly  good  panoramic  representation  of  any  scene  however  extended 
it  might  be.  But  even  if  the  succession  of  negatives  were  printed  on 
one  sheet  of  paper  and  every  care  taken  to  superimpose  them  at  the 
junction  common  to  any  twor  and  were  such  skill  adopted  in  the 
printing  as  to  have  them  identical  in  tone  and  vigour,  yet  would  not 
the  resulting  photograph  be  a  true  panorama,  in  the  perspective  sense 
of  the  term,  but  one  possessing  a  combination  of  plane  and  panoramic 
perspective.  However,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  subject, 
such  conglomeration  will  scarcely  be  noticed  even  if  looked  for..  But 
when  a  building  or  series  of  buildings  forms  the  subject,  then  is  the 
result  most  painful  to  an  educated  eye. 

As  to  the  best  way  by  which  to  join  the  ends  of  a  succession  of 
views,  we  would  here  strongly  reiterate  what  we  have  formerly  said 
when  writing  on  this — abstain  from  making  any  attempt  to  join  them, 
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Such  attempt  is  certain  to  produce  dissatisfaction.  Much  better  is  it 
to  mount  them  a  small  distance  apart.  Such  a  trifling  separation  as 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  will  quite  well  effect  the  purpose  of  not  dis¬ 
turbing  the  continuity  of  the  examination  of  the  outlines  and  details 
of  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  separation,  while  it  effectually 
prevents  little  points  of  non-agreement  in  the  drawing  and  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  perspective  fropi  being  noticed.  Slight  differences  in  tone, 
too,  remain  unobserved.  Such  immunity  would  not  be  obtained  if  the 
prints  were  trimmed  and  mounted,  or  printed  on  a  sheet  so  as  to  make 
a  continuous  whole  of  the  series. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  roller-slide  upon  which  to  wind  a  long 
band  of  flexible  sensitive  material  for  negatives,  suggests  its  value  as 
a  means  by  which  to  produce  panoramic  views. 

It  will,  without  doubt,  greatly  facilitate  the  production  of 
panoramas  in  combination  perspective,  which  may  either  be  composed 
of  elementary  pictures  slightly  separated  from  each  other,  as  just  de¬ 
scribed,  or  joined  together  without  the  chance  of  anyone  discovering 
the  junction. 

We  have  already  described  the  modus  operandi,  but  prefer  doing  so 
again  more  fully.  Having  discovered  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
that  is  to  be  employed  (and  as  it  is  imperative  that  the  lens  possess 
freedom  from  curvilinear  distortion,  this  centre  will  be  about  midway 
between  the  two  lenses  forming  the  combination),  let  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  camera  is  to  be  rotated  be  precisely  under  this  centre.  A 
strip  of  sheet  brass  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera  and  project¬ 
ing  forward,  and  having  a  hole  in  its  outer  end  will  form  a  suitable 
appliance  for  effecting  the  rotation.  The  top  of  the  stand  must  carry 
a  little  table  on  which  the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  pivot  referred  to 
must  be  fixed  in  this  table.  In  determining  to  what  extent  to  rotate 
the  camera  after  having  made  the  first  exposure,  see  that  a  small 
portion  of  each  view  taken  is  duplicated  in  that  which  follows,  and 
let  that  part  which  is  subsequently  to  form  the  junction  be  precisely 
as  far  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  one  plate  as  from  the  left-hand 
end  of  the  other.  When  the  whole  of  the  views  have  been  impressed, 
develops  them  without  severing  the  paper.  When  quite  finished  and 
dried,  let  them  be  divided,  and  having  carefully  superposed  the  end  of 
one  upon  its  corresponding  one  and  got  the  details  common  to  both  to 
agree  (a  retouching  desk  having  a  strong  glass  bed  plate  being  the  best 
means  for  effecting  this  adjustment),  sever  the  two  from  top  to 
bottom  with  a  very  sharp  and  thin-edged  knife,  and  when  the  end 
pieces  or  clippings  are  removed  and  the  negatives  placed  edge  to  edge, 
the  subject  will  be  absolutely  continuous  even  to  every  detail. 

If  this  has  been  skillfully  done,  the  print  that  is  taken  from  the  two 
negatives,  previously  joined  by  strips  of  paper  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
will  not  show  any  indication  of  a  junction.  The  only  way  by  which 
the  true  origin  of  this  panoramic  negative  can  be  discovered  is  by  the 
mixed  perspective  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  while  the  picture  as  a  whole 
is  panoramic  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of  photographs  projected  in  plane 
perspective. 

— Photographic  Times. 

- ♦ - - 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Excelsior  is  the  name  of  a  solution  introduced  by  Captain  Eugen 
Himly,  and  sold  in  Germany  as  an  addition  to  the  developer  for 
gelatine  plates.  It  is  stated  that  it  may  be  used  for  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  the  ferrous  oxalate,  which  latter,  however,  is 
that  preferred  by  Captain  Himly.  It  is  claimed  for  this  solution 
that  “  by  the  adoption  of  a  small  percentage  of  it  to  the  developer 
good  results  may  easily  be  obtained  upon  bad  plates.”  Samples  of 
Excelsior  were  sent  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  German 
Photographers  Convention,  held  at  Ileidelburg,  and  if  it  prove  as 
valuable  as  is  stated  we  shall  doubtless  hear  further  of  the  solution. 

From  the  Deutsche  Ehotographen  Zeitung  we  learn  that  the  question 
of  Sunday  work  has  been  agitated  a  good  deal  lately  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  German  Photographic  Convention,  already  mentioned,  has, 
after  devoting  some  time  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  German  Photographers  Con¬ 
vention  declares  Sunday  work  to  be  unendurable  for  the  existence  of 
photographers. 

- ♦ - 


they  are  no  more  perfect  than  those  to  which  we  gave  the  place  of  honour 
last  year.  The  maximum  of  excellence  does  not  exceed  that  of  former 
displays,  but  the  average  is  certainly  higher  ;  and  as  for  bad  work,  there 
is  not  such  in  the  Exhibition.  As  usual,  the  largest  class  is  that  of  land¬ 
scapes.'  To  exhibitors  in  this  class  eight  medals  have  been  awarded, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  them  have  been  taken  by  amateurs. 
In  no  other  department  of  labour,  probably,  does  the  amateur  enter 
so  successfully  into  competition  with  the  professional  as  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  Take  for  example  the  Yorkshire  scenes  of  Mr.  Brownrigg, 
or  Mr.  Stillman’s  Athenian  views,  notably  that  of  the  Acropolis  and 
Tlxeseum,  with  Mar’s  Hill.  They  are  the  perfection  of  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy.  Or  take  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  School  of  Military  Engineer¬ 
ing.  This,  although  barely  so  -well  finished,  would  pass  for  the  best 
class  of  professional  work.  Mr.  Seymour  Conway  is,  of  course,  among 
the  medallists.  His  best  views  this  year  were  taken  in  the  Southern 
Tyrol.  But  there  are  new  men  who  very  nearly  approach  the  old  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  excellence,  and  of  these  we  would  single  out  Mr.  F.  Beasley, 
jun.,  as  an  amateur  of  great  promise.  Interest  of  another  kind  attaches 
to  the  South  African  scenes  of  Mr.  Lulu  Farini,  who  has  been  in  at  the 
death  at  giraffe  hunts,  and  has  penetrated  to  some  very  remarkable  spots 
in  Cape  Colony.  This  Mr.  Farini  is  the  “  Lulu  ”  of  old,  who,  dressed  as  a 
girl,  used  to  be  shot  from  a  cannon  up  to  an  aerial  trapeze,  to  the  won¬ 
derment  of  audiences  in  London  music-halls.  When  we  come  to  the 
class  of  (jenre  pictures,  all  other  exhibitors  have  to  grant  precedence  to 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  represents  the  very  highest  type  of  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  Mr.  Robinson’s  most  successful  work  this  year,  prettily 
entitled  Dawn  and  Sunset,  shows  a  cottage  interior,  with  a  .young  mother 
and  her  baby  to  represent  the  dawn,  and  an  old  grandfather  by  the  fire¬ 
side  to  do  duty  for  sunset.  The  process  by  which  such  a  combination  as 
this  is  effected  is  the  most  elaborate  and  most  difficult  in  photography.  It 
involves  the  use  of  not  one  but  many  negatives,  and  the  artistic  qualities 
demanded  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  negatives,  so  that  there  may 
be  nothing  in  the  picture  to  bear  witness  to  the  combination,  must  be  of  a 
very  high  order.  Another  example  of  this  class,  Mr.  Malby’s  Cobbler,  is 
full  of  humour.  When  wTe  come  to  the  portrait  class,  the  amateurs  are, 
as  usual,  left  hopelessly  behind  by  the  professional  artists.  This  is 
owing  to  the  elaborate  finishing  process  by  which  the  most  successful 
photographers  improve  upon  portraits  so  as  to  overcome  the  blemishes 
of  nature  and  combat  the  ravages  of  time.  Mr.  .T.  Lafayette  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Byrne  are  noted  experts  in  portraiture,  and  their  display  here  is 
certainly  the  finest  of  its  sort  in  the  room.  The  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 
will  be  struck  with  some  exquisitely-finished  yacht-racing  scenes  by  Mr. 
W.  Symonds.  The  scenes  do  not  demand  the  manipulative  skill  neces¬ 
sary  to  combination  printing ;  but  the  general  public,  who  know  nothing 
of  these  trade  secrets,  will  probably  admire  them  more  than  the  elaborate 
work  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  value  of  instantaneous  photography 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  Lieutenant  Hawker,  who  has  taken  views  of 
the  fantastic  shapes  assumed  by  sea-water  after  an  explosion  of  gun¬ 
cotton.  The  most  disappointing  performer  this  year  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Marsh, 
who  has  taught  us  to  expect  something  better  than  his  studies  of  breaking 
waves.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  should  not  miss  the  display  of  photo¬ 
graphic  appliances,  to  which  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Messrs  J.  F.  Shew 
and  Co.,  and  the  Samuels  Patent  Camera  Co.  make  notable  contribu¬ 
tions. — Echo. 

- + - - 
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Ackland’s  Scale  oe  Photographic  Equivalents. 

London :  Horne  and  Thornthwaite. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  instrument  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
use  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  out  chemical  calculations,  and 
who  are  either  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  combining  proportions,  or 
have  little  time  to  waste  upon  the  needful  calculations.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  slide-rule,  in  fact  it  *•<  a  slide- 
rule  prepared  for  a  special  purpose.  On  either  side  of  the  scale  are 
the  names  of  the  photographic  chemicals  most  generally  in  use,  and  in 
the  centre  moves  a  logarithmically  divided  slide  with  which  the  calcu¬ 
lations  are  performed.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
instructions  issued  with  the  instrument  in  order  to  show  the  method 
of  its  use. 

A  few  examples  will  convey  the  mode  of  using  the  scale,  and  show  its 
practical  utility. 

Problem  I.  How  much  nitrate  silver  is  required  to  decompose  P-O 
grains  of  bromide  potassium  ?  Set  120  on  the  slide  against  bromide 
potassium,  and  against  nitrate  silver  will  be  found  172  as  the  answer. 
Note  that,  with  the  slide  thus  set,  188  will  be  found  against  bromide 
silver,  showing  that  120  grains  of  bromide  potassium  will  exactly  de¬ 
compose  172  grains  nitrate  silver,  and  produce  188  grains  of  bromide 

silver  .  it 

Example  II.  In  a  formula,  bromide  of  ammonium  is  recommended, 
but  it  is  required  to  use  bromide  potassium  instead.  Howmucj:  of  the 
latter  must  be  used  to  replace  65  grains  of  the  former?  Set  6j  again?: 


OPINION  OF  THE  LONDON  DAILY  PRESS  ON  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  opened  yesterday  at  No.  5, 
Pall-mall  East,  marks-  a  distinct  advance  in  the  art  by  the  general  body 
of  photographers.  This  does  not  apply  to  skilful  artists  like  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  for,  perfect  as  his  productions  in  the  present  Exhibition  are, 
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bromide  ammonium,  and  against  bromide  potassium  will  be  found  79  as 
the  answer,  which  is  the  quantity. 

Example  III.  From  58  ounces  of  dry  chloride  of  silver,  how  many 
ounces  of  metallic  silver  should  be  obtained  ?  Set  53  against  chloride  of 
silver,  and  against  silver  will  be  found  40  as  the  answer. 

Example  IY.  It  is  required  to  make  5  ounces  emulsion,  containing 
120  grains  of  bromide  silver.  How  much  bromide  ammonium  and 
nitrate  silver  will  be  necessary?  Set  120  against  bromide  silver,  and 
against  bromide  ammonium  will  be  found  63,  and  against  nitrate  silver 
110  as  the  answer. 

Example  V.  How  much  dry  carbonate  potash  will  be  required  to 
neutralise  50  ounces  oxalic  acid  ?  Set  50  against  oxalic  acid,  and  against 
carbonate  potash  will  be  found  55  as  the  answer,  and  the  neutral  oxalate 
potash  produced  is  73  grains,  as  that  number  stands  against  oxalate 
potash  on  the  slide. 

Example  VI.  How  much  liq.  ammon.  ‘920  is  equal  to  30  minims  liq. 
ammon.  -880  ?  Set  30  against  liq.  ammon.  ’880,  and  against  liq.  ammon. 
•920  will  be  found  45,  the  answer. 

Example  VII.  It  is  found  that  175  grains  of  neutral  oxalate  potash 
is  contained  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  this  salt, 
and  we  require  to  know  how  much  oxalic  acid  and  dry  carbonate  potash  is 
required  to  form  a  solution  of  that  strength.  Set  175  opposite  oxalate 
potash,  against  the  answer  will  be  found  as  120  against  oxalic  acid,  and 
132  against  carbonate  potash  :  and  if  we  take  132  grains  of  dry  carbonate 
potash  and  dissolve  it  in  half  an  ounce  of  boiling-water,  and  then  add 
gradually  120  grains  oxalic  acid,  and  then  dilute  the  solution  to  exactly 
one  fluid  ounce,  it  will  be  a  saturated  solution,  and  contain  175  grains 
oxalate  potash  in  the  fluid  ounce. 


Patent  Automatic  Printing  Machine. 

Glasgow :  J.  Urie. 

We  have  received,  and  there  are  also  on  the  table  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition,  samples  of  the  work  done  with  the  automatic  printing 
machine  of  Mr.  John  Urie,  of  Glasgow.  This  is  contrived  to  make 
successive  exposures  to  gaslight  upon  the  new  “  rapid  printing  ”  paper, 
in  endless  or  at  any  continuous  bands,  the  rate  of  printing  being 
stated  to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  per  hour.  From  the 
specimens  before  us,  it  appears  that  almost  absolute  uniformity  in 
tone  and  depth  can  be  gained,  and  the  new  rapid  printing  paper  bids 
fair — if  its  own  qualities  are  of  a  high  enough  order— to  compete 
with  some  of  the  photomechanical  processes. 


REGENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  11,871. — “Camera  Lucida.”  J.  Kesque. — Dated  October  6,  1885.  . 

No.  12,028. — “Shutter  for  Photographic  Cameras.”  E.  F.  Cange. — Dated 
October  9,  1885. 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  12,518. — “Transparent  or  Opaque  Enamels.”  Paul  Raoul  DE  Facheux 
d’Humy,.  23,  Southampton-buildings,  London. — Dated  September  17,  1884. 

No.  13,596. — “Photographic  Gelatine  Plates,  Films,  or  Tissues.”  G.  East¬ 
man  and  W.  H.  Walker,  United  States. — Dated  October  14,  1884. 

No.  13,898. — “Waxed  Papers.”  J.  Jowitt,  1,  Commercial-street,  Halifax. 
— Dated  October  21,  1884. 

No.  14,951. — “Lantern  Microscopes.”  Lewis  Wright  and  II.  C.  Newton, 
3,  Fleet-street,  London. — Dated  November  13,  1884. 

No.  3581. — “Dark  Slide  for  Paper  Negatives.”  A.  P.  Sharp,  17,  Great 
Brunswick-street,  Dublin. — Dated  March  20,  1885. 

No.  7422.—“  A  Method  of  Recording  by  Photography  the  Degree  of  Accuracy 
in  Aiming  Ordnance. ’’—Charles  Wells,  72,  Southampton-buildings,  London. 
— Dated  Jane  18,  1885. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Heliographic  Copying  Apparatus. 

No.  15,757.  Herbert  John  Haddan,  67,  Strand,  Westminster,  Civil 
Engineer. — November  29,  1884. 

A  Communication  from  Hugo  Sack,  Engineer,  Plagwitz-Leipzig,  Saxony, 
This  invention  lias  for  its  object  to  obtain  a  close  adhesion  or  fit  between  the 
sensitive  paper  and  the  original  with  a  moderate  pressure. 

For  this  purpose  I  employ  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  following  manner  : — 


On  the  glass  plate  of  the  copying- frame  is  first  'placed  the  transparent 
drawing  or  photographic  negative  to  be  copied,  upon  the  latter  the  sensitive 
papei’,  on  this  paper  a  sheet  of  woven  fabric  or  other  suitable  material  per¬ 
meable  for  air,  and  on  the  said  sheet  a  sheet  or  lid  of  indiarubber  or  other 
hermetically  closing  material,  into  the  centre  of  which  leads  a  tube. 

If  the  edges  of  the  lid  close  tightly  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  air  is  sucked 
from  the  space  situated  between  the  glass  plate  and  the  lid,  by  means  of  the 
tube,  and  any  suitable  exhausting  apparatus — for  instance,  a  sort  of  bellows, 
provided  with  a  suction-valve — the  sensitive  paper  is  firmly  pressed  against  the 
original,  without  exerting  undue  pressure  upon  the  glass  plate. 

The  glass  plate  may  therefore  he  very  thin,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  trans¬ 
parent  membrane. 

After  the  air  has  been  sufficiently  rarified,  the  tube  is  closed,  and  the 
apparatus'  exposed  to  the  light. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  air-tight  fit  at  the  beginning  of  the  exhaustion,  an  air- 
cushion  may  be  placed  all  around  the  circumference  of  the  lid.  This  annular 
air-cushion  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  frame,  and  may  either  be  fixed  to 
the  lid  or  to  the  frame. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  diagrams. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  19  . 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

„  20  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, E.C. 
Association  Rooms,  4,  Salisbury-fit. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-strect. 

"  21  . 

21  . 

,,  22  . 

London  and  Provincial . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  8,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  he  wished  to  corroborate  what  Mr,  Henderson 
had  stated  at  the  last  meeting,  that  tinfoil  was  an  excellent  thing  to  separate 
the  surfaces  of  dry  plates  in  packing ;  it  was  the  best  tiling  he  had  ever  tried 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  wished  to  know  whether  excessively  thin  paper  soaked  in 
paraffine  wax  would  not  answer  as  well  as  tinfoil. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  responded  that  it  would  not  do  so  well. 

Mr.  Haddon  added  that  paper  was  porous,  and  the  wax  would  fill  up  the 
pores  ;  if,  then,  such  paper  as  thin  as  tinfoil  were  selected  he  could  not  see 
why  the  one  should  not  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barker  exhibited  a  negative  taken  by  a  friend  of  liis — a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer — upon  one  of  Fry’s  plates,  from  a  batch  which  had  been 
kept  for  two  years  in  a  damp  cupboard  ;  the  negative  was  perfect  except  for 
the  presence  of  green  fog  round  its  edges,  where  it  had  not  been  protected  by 
thiiqpaper  placed  between  the  plates  in  packing. 

Tile  Chairman  thought  it  to  be  iridescent  fog,  and  not  true  green  fog.  Had 
the  plates  been  kept  in  an  impure  atmosphere  ? 

Mr.  Barker  replied  that  they  had  not.  The  photographer’s  establishment 
was  in  the  country,  and  a  paraffine  lamp  was  used  in  his  developing  room  ;  the 
plates  had  probably  been  chiefly  attacked  by  damp,  which  had  set  up  incipient 
decomposition  in  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  a  carbonate  of  potash  developer  would 
give  iridescence,  but  never  give  green  fog. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  very  best  negatives  were  obtained  upon 
plates  upon  the  verge  of  frilling  from  incipient  decomposition  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  that  a  rather  soft  gelatine  would  give  such  negatives, 
but  lie  was  not  sure  that  the  softness  should  be  due  to  slight  decomposition  to 
obtain  the  result. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  hardening  gelatine  with  chrome  alum  did  not 
slow  the  plate. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  was  possible  that  alum  rendered  the  film  more 
absorbent. 

Mr.  Hislop  exhibited  an  instantaneous  negative  on  one  of  Eastman’s  films 
of  the  S.S.  Republic,  taken  from  the  deck  of  the  S.S.  Urania ,  in  New  York 
Harbour,  about  three  minutes  before  the  former  ran  into  the  latter  He 
chanced  to  be  photographing  on  deck,  and  to  have  taken  the  picture  just 
before  the  collision  ;  the  photograph  was  to  be  put  in  evidence  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry,  for  it  threw  light  upon  one  of  the  points  at  issue.  He  also 
exhibited  a  print  from  the  negative. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  it  was  the  sharpest  picture  of  one  moving 
vessel  taken  from  tlie  deck  of  another  moving  vessel  that  he  had  ever  seen  ;  he 
was  glad  that  photography  would  be  so  creditably  represented  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry. 

The  Chairman  read  a  question  from  the  box  : — “  Can  any  one  explain  why 
salicylic  acid  when  mixed  with  water  and  methylated  alcohol  discolours  ?  It 
was  exposed  to  light.” 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  it  always  discoloured  in  methylated  spirit ;  he  could 
not  say  whether  light  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  With  carbolic  acid 
salicylic  acid  went  as  red  as  blood. 

Mr.  Haddon  stated  that  water  probably  dissolved  about  a  grain  or  so  of 
salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce. 

The  Chairman  then  read  another  question,  asking  whether  the  Association 
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should  thenceforth  call  the  usual  fixing  salt  by  its  proper  name,  and  adopt  the 
decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Ashman  did  not  see  why  a  young  Association  should  call  things  by 
their  wrong  names ;  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association 
to  be  in  the  van  of  photographic  progress,  especially  as  he  knew  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  were  read  with  interest  by  English-speaking 
photographers  all  the  world  over.  The  decimal  system  had  been  legalised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  IIaddon  remarked  that?  the  Association  might  as  well  gradually  educate 
itself  to  what  it  must  come  to  in  the  end,  so  it  had  better  take  up  the  decimal 
system  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  all  scientific  work  was  done  by  it  in  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  suggested  that  members  _  should  use  what  system  they 
liked,  but  that  in  any  case,  instead  of  stating  a  formula  in  ounces,  grains, 
and  so  on,  it  would  be  better  to  put  all  the  items  of  the  mixture  in  parts 
by  weight. 

Mr.  Cowan  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie’s  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Troy  ounce  was  a  very  convenient  measure, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  duodecimal  system  to  be  more  perfect 
than  the  decimal  system.  The  Association  had  no  authority  to  tell  its  mem¬ 
bers  what  system  they  should  use. 

Mr.  Barker  remarked  that  unless  the  photographic  journals  took  up  the 
decimal  system  also,  there  would  be  differences  in  contemporaneous  formulse 
which  would  involve  readers,  in  constant  troublesome  calculations. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  thought  that  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  which 
only  the  two  figures  1  and  0  were  used,  would  be  the  best  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  such  a  system  division  by  three  could  not  be 
executed  with  facility. 

Mr.  Ashman  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote  ;  if  that 
Association  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  probably  other  societies  would 
follow. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  as  to  the  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  sodic  thiosulphate,  he  supposed  they  would  also  have 
to  substitute  the  abbreviation  “thio”  for  “hypo.”  He  then  read  another 
question  from  the  box,  asking  what  was  the  best  strength  of  fixing  solution  for 
plates  which  had  previously  been  soaked  in  developing  and  other  solutions  not 
less  than  ten  minutes.  He  could  not  see  what  the  time  of  soaking  had  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  in  the  experiments  performed  before  the 
Association  all  the  films  previously  soaked  more  than  five  minutes,  fixed 
quickest  in  the  weakest  thiosulphate  bath. 

The  Chairman  added  that  in  those  cases  the  dishes  were  rocked  more. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  it  might  have  been  so,  but  he  thought  that  all  the 
plates  were  rocked  much  the  same  ;  the  point  had  not  yet  been  clearly  settled 
one  way  or  the  other  by  additional  experiments. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  weakest  solution  used  in  those  experiments 
was  very  strong  as  compared  with  those  used  in  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  said  that  a  maker  of  dry  plates  advertised  that  soaking 
them  in  water  before  development  produced  pinholes  in  the  resulting  negatives. 
Had  any  one  had  any  experience  of  the  kind  ?  Might  lime  be  sometimes 
thrown  down  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  water  removed  air-bubbles,  so  tended  to  abolish 
spots  from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Burton  stated  that  water  would  have  no  effect  in  the  one  way  or  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  there  might  be  some  partly  decomposed 
gelatine  which  water  would  remove,  so  that  spots  would  afterwards  appear  ; 
had  pyrogallol  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  it  might,  by  its  tanning  or 
other  action,  fix  the  partly  decomposed  particles  to  the  rest  of  the  plate,  so 
that  no  spots  would  appear. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  said  that  some  negatives  he  had  stored  for  two  years 
were  getting  full  of  transparent  spots  all  over  the  film. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  making  emulsions,  had  sometimes  introduced  a  mixture 
of  wood  spirit  with  distilled  water,  and  the  effect  was  astounding  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  spots  produced  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Burton  remarked  that  common  wood  naptha  was  very  impure. 

The  Chairman  added  that  when  such  impure  wood  spirit  was  bought  at  oil- 
shops  the  vendors  usually  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  rinse  out  their  measures, 
which,  perhaps,  just  before  had  been  used  for  varnish. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  his  wood  spirit  did  not  come  from  such  sources, 
but  from  Johnson  and  Sons. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  produced  a  negative  for  use  in  the  comparison  of  processes  for 
the  production  of  lantern  slides,  to  come  off  shortly,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  of  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Herbert  Starnes, 
stating  that  citrates  in  films  give  lantern  slides  of  cold  tones,  said  that  they 
did  not  necessarily  do  so,  but  might,  in  the  presence  of  certain  conditions  which 
could  be  eliminated,  when  desired. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.  • 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  8,  in 
the  Technical  School,  Bridge-street, — W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Taylor,  Hands, 
Coleman,  and  Hadley. 

Mr.  Harrison  then  gave  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  the  Eastman  Film, 
showing  specimens  of  the  paper  before  and  after  development.  The  prints 
exhibited  from  negatives  taken  on  the  paper  showed  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  the  grain,  a  thing  which  many  members  thought  would  be  the  failing 
point.  Mr.  Harrison  next  explained  the  working  of  the  roller-slide,  illus¬ 
trating  the  same  by  drawings  on  the  board ;  and  the  carrier  patented  by  the 
Company  for  exposing  the  tissue  in  the  ordinary  slides. 


The  general  opinion  of  the  members  present  was  that  the  maximum  of 
advantage  was  obtained  when  the  roller  was  used. 

Some  cards  were  passed  round  with  views  on  each  side,  which  were  re¬ 
markably  well  done.  These  cards  are  also  the  production  of  Messrs.  Eastman 
and  Walker. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  October  22,  when  Mr.  Nock  will  deliver  a 
practical  paper  on  The  Making  of  Gelatine  Emulsion,  dv. 


BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — The  President, 
Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
President  proposed  that  the  ordinary  monthly  meetings  should  be  held  on 
the  second  Thursday  in  the  month  instead  of  the  first  Thursday,  as  previously, 
which  was  carried. 

The  President  showed  some  film  negatives  on  the  Eastman  Walker 
paper. 

Mr.  Seorali,  the  Secretary,  distributed  some  tablets  of  compressed  pyrogallol 
containing  four  grains  each,  sent  by  Messrs.  Marion  Co.  ;  also  a  new  shutter 
for  using  between  the  lenses  of  a  double  combination  lens. 

The  following  rules  for  the  Prize  Competition  were  decided  on  : — 

Prize  List. — Class  1,  Best  landscape  on  full  plate,  and  upwards;  2,  Best 
landscape  on  smaller  sizes  than  full  plate ;  3,  Best  instantaneous  ;  4,  Best 
architectural  subject ;  5,  Best  composition  picture ;  6,  Best  series  of  three 
lantern  slides ;  7,  Best  picture  in  the  Exhibition.  In  each  class,  first  prize,  £1 ; 
second  prize,  10s. 

All  pictures  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  exhibitor,  printed  from  negatives 
taken  this  year.  All  pictures  must  be  mounted  on  cards  with  white  margins, 
and  neither  enamelled  nor  mounted  in  optical  contact  with  glass.  No  re¬ 
touching  allowed,  and  in  case  of  doubt,  negatives  may  be  called  for  by  the 
judges.  Focal  length  of  lens,  size  of  stop,  and  length  of  exposure  to  be  stated 
on  the  mount  of  each  picture.  All  pictures  for  competition  to  be  handed  in 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  October  15th.  Each  exhibitor  may  send  in  three 
pictures  for  competition  in  each  class.  The  second  prize  to  be  withheld  unless 
there  are  at  least  three  competitors  in  each  class.  The  lantern  slides  to  be 
taken  from  exhibitor’s  own  negatives,  and  prepared  by  the  exhibitor  himself. 
An  entrance-fee  of  Is.  must  be  paid  by  each  exhibitor  in  each  class  in  order  to 
meet  expenses. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  October  8, 
at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-street, — Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest  (Presi- 
dent)  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  members,  and  several  interesting  items  were 
brought  before  their  notice,  amongst  which  was  one  of  Eastman  s  new  roller 
slides,  exhibited  and  described  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Davies  ;  the  beauty  of  its  con¬ 
struction  and  the  simplicity  of  its  manipulation  called  iorth  universal 
admiration. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  also  passed  round  a  few  negatives  taken  upon  the  films 
supplied  by  the  Eastman  Company,  explaining  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
undertake  the  experiments  rather  hurriedly  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
of  time  at  his  disposal  before  the  meeting  night,  but  lie  thought  the  result  ' 
would  suffice  to  show  that  the  invention  was  a  most  important  one  ;  and, 
although  he  was  not  of  opinion  it  would  readily  supplant  the  use  of  glass  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  sizes,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it  would  be 
found  to  be  a  considerable  advantage  where  larger  plates,  say,  10x8  and  up¬ 
wards,  were  made  use  of;  with  reference  to  exposure,  he  found  that,  with  a 
Ross’  four-and-a-lialf-inch  single  lens  and  a  good  light,  the  picture  was  rather 
over-exposed  in  two  seconds. 

After  a  lively  and  critical  discussion,  Mr.  Forrest  then  read  a  paperette 
entitled  A  Visit  to  the  Earth  of  Ireland  with  a  Camera,  and  Us  Results  >.-e 
page  665],  illustrating  his  paper  by  a  number  of  finely  enamelled  views. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  above-named  gentlemen  for  their 
interesting  communications,  upon  which  Mr.  Davies,  in  acknowledging  the 
Society’s  kind  reception  of  his  remarks,  added  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  to  say  that  if  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  wished  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  emulsion 
making,  coating  of  plates,  &c. ,  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  going  them 
every  information  that  lay  in  his  power  at  any  time  they  felt  disposed  to  call 
at  his  establishment.  .  ,  , 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  cards  of  invitation  for  the 
President  and  himself  to  the  soiree  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  also  a  number  of  tickets  to  the  Society  s  exhibition,  now  open, 
and  would  be  happy  to  supply  any  member  with  the  latter  who  happened  to 
be  visiting  town  while  the  pictures  were  on  view.  . 

The  President  remarked  that,  as  the  card  of  invitation  lie  had  received  t*ore 
the  name  of  no  particular  official  to  whom  he  could  reply,  lie  thought  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  thanks  should  be  conveyed  through  the  minutes  of  the 


iociety’s  proceedings.  ....  ... 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  written  to  the  President,  thanking  linn  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  their  kind  consideration.  . 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Beer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  a.  Atkins,  ami 
arried,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  and  ask  the  Autotype  om- 
>auy  to  favour  the  Society  with  specimens  of  their  production  for  exlu  ntion  at 
he  soiree  on  December  S,  as  in  the  case  of  last  year,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
heir  consenting  to  do  so  the  winners  of  the  two  first  prizes  in  the  Novem  x-r 
ompetition  shall  each  select  a  picture  from  the  parcel  sent  down. 

The  President  promised  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  certificates  t  o 
e  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  subjects  selected  specially  fate 
ompetition  for  1885. 
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Mr.  Beer  proposed,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips  seconded,  that,  with  reference 
to  the  pictures  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  at  the  next  (November)  meeting,  the 
judgment  should  he  given  at  a  time  most  suitable  to  the  judges,  and  the  result 
announced  at  the  soiree,  which  was  carried. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  the  evening  were  some  splendid  instantaneous  yacht 
pictures  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  in  sizes  ranging  from  12  x  10  downwards  ;  they 
were  the  production  of  Messrs.  Symonds  &  Co. ,  of  Portsmouth,  and  took  a  prize 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  also  sundry 
prints  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  Carruthers,  and  Walton. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  7, — The  President 
occupying  the  chair. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  proposed  exhibition  of  the  work  of  amateurs  be  con¬ 
fined  solely  to  members  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  other 
societies  be  solicited  another  year. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Leek  showed  some  of  his  photographs  taken  in  Lentham,  Dove- 
dale,  &c. 

Mr.  Burgess  showed  a  negative  taken  on  flexible  sensitive  tissue. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  respective  merits  of  paper  and  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  film,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members  was 
expressed  that,  until  the  former  was  practically  shown  to  be  better  than,  or  at 
least  equal  to,  the  latter  in  every  technical  respect,  their  double  backs  would 
be  in  use  some  considerable  time  yet . 

The  Honorary  Secretary  having,  at  the  request  of  those  present,  promised 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  carbon  process  at  the  next  meeting,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  closed. 

- — ♦ - 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  October  7, — Mr.  William  Forgan  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved,  Messrs.  Arthur 
Edwards  and  Peter  Kerr  were  admitted  ordinary  members,  and  the  following- 
sixteen  names  nominated  for  election  at  next  meeting  : — Messrs.  George  Ward- 
law,  A.  Coutie,  J.  Henderson,  J.  Bonar,  Graham  Burns,  John  Crichton,  John 
T.  Leighton,  A.  Lockhart  More,  James  Ballantyne,  J.  Simpson,  Rev.  James 
Gordon  Mitchell,  Messrs.  Thomas  Millar,  James  Hetherington,  David  Ancrum, 
Donald  M'Bain,  and  John  Murray. 

The  Prize  Competition. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  there  had  been  sent  in  a  large  number  of 
pictures  for  the  competition  for  the  presentation  print,  but  he  regretted  that 
out  of  a  membership  of  more  than  four  hundred  only  six  had  come  forward  as 
competitors.  The  Council  had  carefully  examined  the  work  sent  in,  and 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  a  picture  signed  “Caller  Herrin’,’’  representing  two 
children,  one  of  a  number  of  platinotype  prints  sent  in  by  the  same  hand. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  siiver  print  entitled  Gossips,  and  signed 
“Harmony,”  one  of  a  series  of  more  than  fifty  by  the  same  hand ;  and  the 
third  place  to  another  photograph  signed  “Caller  Herrin’,”  representing  a 
fishing  boat. 

On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes,  it  was  found  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal, 
was  gained  by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  and  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal,  was 
won  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite,  the  third  prize  being  also  taken  by  Mr.  Wane, 
according  to  rule,  this  medal  is  not  awarded. 

The  three  pictures  were  then  exhibited,  and  were  much  admired. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  whole  of  the  pictures  sent  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  would  be  exhibited  on  a  future  occasion,  and  he  trusted  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  had  produced  anything  of  general  interest  would  send  in  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  display,  as  the  Council  had  it  under  consideration  to  meet  on 
that  occasion  in  a  large  hall,  so  that  the  pictures  could  be  examined  with  com¬ 
fort  and  profit. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  he  had  met  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition  of  Industry, 
Science  and  Art,  who  stated  that  photography  would  occupy  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  exhibition,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  appropriate  that  the 
Society  contribute  to  the  Guarantee  Fund. 

Mr.  James  Crichton  proposed  a  subscription  of  £25.  He  stated  the  fund 
already  exceeded  £35,000.  There  was  scarcely  any  likelihood  of  any  portion 
being  called  up,  but  supposing  it  was,  he  thought  it  would  be  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Society  to  support  what  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  photographic  progress  as  well  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large.  Mr.  T.  G.  Whaite  seconded  the  motion,  but  was  quite  willing  to 
increase  the  contribution.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  hire  Room  10  in  No. 
5,  St.  Andrew-square,  us  the  society  which  had  partly  promised  to  share  the 
expense  had,  after  much  delay,  withdrawn  its  support. 

Mr.  Whaite  read  a  paper  on  Paper  Negatives  [see  page  664],  illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  beautiful  prints,  together  with  the  paper  negatives  from 
which  they  were  produced,  after  which  he  developed  some  paper  negatives, 
and  demonstrated  the  mode  of  rendering  them  translucent  by  means  of  hot 
castor-oil. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mathison  exhibited  specimen  negatives  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess,  and  also  prints  from  them.  He  found  the  manipulations  easy,  and  the 
results  eminently  satisfactory  ;  the  only  unpleasantness  in  the  operations  was 
the  use  of  the  castor-oil.  The  main  feature  in  the  successful  application  of  the 
oil  was  to  make  it  hot  enough,  and  he  used  for  the  oil  a  dish  supported  within 
another  tin  dish  containing  water  kept  constantly  boiling  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
burner.  He  had  taken  the  same  subject  under  identical  conditions  on  plates 
and  films,  and  found  the  latter  distinctly  more  rapid ;  and  he  felt  that  with 


these  films  and  a  roller-slide  an  amateur  was  better  armed  to  gain  hi-  end  than, 
by  any  means  hitherto  in  use. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  considered  that  Mr.  Whaite  had  very  fairly  summed 
up  the  merits  of  the  paper  negative.  There  were  several  makers  in  the  market, 
each  having  their  special  features  and  advocates.  He  submitted  a  negative  and 
print  therefrom,  taken  on  Morgan  and  Kidd's  negative  paper,  and  elaimcd  the 
results  quite  as  good  as  those  that  had  been  before  them.  This  latter  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  in  the  market.  Members  would  also  call 
to  mind  the  splendid  display  made  by  Mr.  Warnerke  at  the  great  photographic 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh.  That  display  was  probably  one  of  the  most  superb 
that  had  ever  been  brought  together  ;  film  photography  was,  therefore,  not  a 
new  thing.  Since  that  date  collodion  had  largely  given  place  to  gelatine,  and 
Mr.  Warnerke  had  still  kept  to  the  front,  in  proof  of  which  he  submitted 
gelatino-bromide  film  negatives  and  positives  upon  a  material  so  transparent 
and  structureless  that  no  waxing  or  oiling  was  necessary.  The  manipulations 
were  the  same  as  for  glass  plates,  the  results  as  to  transparency  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  but  in  the  condition  of  extreme  delicacy  so  thin  that  either  side  could  be 
used  to  print  from,  so  tough  that  they  could  scarcely  be  torn,  and,  though 
folded  or  handled  ever  so  roughly,  yet,  when  flattened  out,  not  injured  by  any 
sign  of  crack  or  mark.  Mr.  Turnbull  also  exhibited  several  forms  of  ingenious 
film  carriers  for  use  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide. 

Mr.  S.  Tamkin  said  it  was  evident  from  what  had  been  before  the  meeting 
that  the  flexible  film  had  a  great  future  before  it. 

Mr.  F.  Moffat  said  that  he  had  tested  some  of  the  paper  films,  and  had 
found  them  for  camera  work  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  plates  registering 
twenty-two  on  the  sensitometer. 

Mr.  Bashford  said  many  workers  were  in  the  habit  of  printing  from  their 
negatives  without  protecting  them  by  varnish.  He  had  never  been  able  to  do 
this,  as  he  found  the  gelatine  surface  always  absorbed  some  of  the  silver  from 
the  paper.  lie  wished  to  know  if  the  films  that  were  neither  oiled  nor 
waxed  were  protected  in  any  way,  as  otherwise  he  feared  they  would  rapidly 
deteriorate. 

Mr.  Crighton  said  he  had  taken  large  numbers  of  prints  from  unvarnished 
negatives,  and  had  never  found  them  stained.  Others  also  made  similar 
statements. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said  the  reason  why  some  could  print  from  unvarnished 
negatives  with  impunity,  while  others  could  not,  was  due  to  the  former  using 
a  paper  (probably  “preservative”)  that  contained  very  little  or  no  free  silver, 
while  the  latter  were  generally  professional  photographers  who  sensitised  their 
own  paper,  and  always  aimed  at  securing  an  excess  of  silver  in  the  paper. 
The  professional  photographer  also  often  used  the  paper  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture  in  it,  and  in  either  case  the  gelatine  film  would  require 
protection. 

Mr.  Baird,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Win.  Hume,  exhibited  and  explained  very 
fully  the  Eastman  roller-slide,  and  also  a  clip  for  holding  the  camera  in  any 
position. 

Mr.  Mathison  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  exhibited  an 
accompanying  negative  and  positive  referred  to  in  it.  The  “  negative]  was 
absolutely  useless  as  such,  being  so  blocked  in  the  shadows  and  veiled  in  red 
fog  ;  in  fact,  by  transmitted  light  the  effect  was  an  “ inverted”  negative.  Bj 
reflected  light  a  grey  but  very  indefinite  image  was  apparent.  Mr.  Henderson, 
by  careful  manipulation  and  lighting  by  reflection,  had  secured  by  the  wet 
process  a  beautiful  positive  quite  suitable  for  the  lantern. 

The  Secretary  submitted  samples  of  Marion’s  compressed  pyro  tablets. 
He  stated  that  they  would  he  found  very  convenient,  as  each  tablet  contained 
four  grains  of  pyro  in  a  convenient  form.  Being  in  such  small  bulk,  they  could 
be  carried  with  ease,  as  two  ounces  did  not  occupy  more  than  a  cubic  inch.  It 
was  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  careful  about  when  using 
these  tablets  was  to  see  that  they  were  fully  dissolved,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
suggested  a  piece  of  glass  rod  or  ebonite  flattened  at  the  end  to  crush  and  mix 
the  tablet,  for,  not  being  quite  so  quickly  dissolved  as  the  ordinary  fiocculent 
form,  atoms  might  escape  prompt  solution,  and  thus  cause  stains,  but,  with 
reasonable  care,  this  could  never  happen. 

The  Secretary  read  a  description  of  the  Gardiner  stand  by  Mr.  Harding 
Warner;  and  submitted  photographs  of  the  apparatus  in  use. 

Prospectuses  of  the  prize  competition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hull  Amateur 
Photographic  Society,  to  be  held  in  February  next,  were  distributed. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  the  business  of 
the  evening  and  to  the  Chair  terminated  the  proceedings. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  session  1885-6  was  lieid  at  the  Royal  College  of  i 
of  Science,  Dublin,  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  9th  instant, — George  Mans¬ 
field,  Esq. ,  J.  P. ,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pim  read  some  notes  on  his  recent  tour  in  Switzerland,  and  ; 
passed  round  an  album  containing  nearly  fifty  views  taken  in  that  region 
during  his  trip,  many  of  which  were  very  good,  especially  some  of  those  of  i 
snow-capped  hills.  Mr.  Pim  also  passed  round  a  couple  of  negatives  as 
specimens  resulting  from  the  use  of  Beacldey’s  developer. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Robinson  then  showed  and  explained  his  patent  roller-slide  for 
use  with  negative  paper  in  coils.  It  was  similar  in  principle  to  Eastman’s  and 
others,  though  differing  somewhat  in  details.  He  also  showed  some  excellent 
negatives  and  prints  taken  with  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield  also  showed  some  paper  negatives  on  Warnerke’s  paper,  and  V 
prints  therefrom. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  annual  one,  and  that 
nomination  of  committee  and  officers  should  be  sent  in  a  fortnight  before 
that  date. 

The  Society  will  award  four  bronze  medals,  two  for  large  pictures,  and  two 
for  small,  for  the  best  and  most  artistic  work  done  during  the  past  season. 
Pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  , 
2nd  proximo. 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  notice  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bullen,  apropos  of  his  letter 
to  the  Times  and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd,  the  following  expression  : — 

We  much, regret  that  the  editor  of  the  Times  thought  fit  to  suppress  this 
paragraph,”  viz.,  “In  our  opinion  Messrs.  Eastman  had  not  made  any 
advance  on  the  work  of  the  well-known  English  house,  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  KuhR&c.”  Now  I  know  nothing  of  this  particular  letter,  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  accusation  of  having  sup¬ 
pressed  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Bullen’s  letter  is  absolutely  untrue.  It  is  the 
invariable  rule,  understood  by  all  the  newspaper-reading  world,  that  letters 
signed  by  responsible  persons,  not  being  paid  contributors,  are  printed  intact 
m  the  Times  or  not  printed  at  all.  A  single  word  may  have  been  some¬ 
times  omitted  or  changed  by  typographical  blunder,  but  a  suppression  of 
part  of  a  letter  is,  so.  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  absolutely  unknown. 

.  ■“■n^  in  this  case  it  is  sought  to  insinuate  that  there  was  a  particular 
pique  or  motive,  and  that  the  Times  omitted  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bullen’s 
letter  to  damage  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  in  furtherance  of  the  Eastman 
I  Co.  s  interest  —  the  meaning  is  clear  enough.  Now  there  is  no  one 
connected  with  the  Times,  directly  or  indirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  in 
temporary  or  permanent  relation,  who  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
m  the  commercial  success  of  the  Eastman  Company,  or  its  products  or 
patents,  or  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  who  has  any  reason  to  suppress 
any  tribute  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd.  To  anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing  of  the  management  of  the  Times  such  an  accusation  of  unfairness  is 
ridiculous,  and  so  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned  is  beneath  notice.  I  take 
it  up  on  personal  grounds,  because,  as  another  correspondent  of  the 
British  Journal  of.  Photography  says,  there  is  some  “  curious  gossip  ” 
about  the.“  Times  article  and  the  ‘Amateur  of  Photography,’  ”  and  because 
that  gossip  tends,  to  diminish  the  credit  due  to  the  Eastman  Company’s 
products  by  making  it  appear  that  the  writer  of  the  former  had  some 
relation  to.  the  Eastman  Company  which  gave  cause  for  “  gossip,”  curious 
or  otherwise.  Neither  the  writer  of  that  article,  “An  Amateur  of  Pho¬ 
tography,”  or  myself,  have  a  farthing’s  interest  in  the  Eastman  Company 
or  its  success,  it  seems  strange  to  some  people  that  any  man  should  have 
an  interest  other  than  pecuniary  in  anything ;  but  the  photographic  amateurs 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  least  sordid  of  men,  and  most  honestly  devoted 
to  the  progress  of  photography,  and,  because  they  love  it.  I  am  an  amateur 
of  that  kind,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  Eastman  Company’s  production  and 
mechanism  because  it  is  simply  a  beneficent  revolution  in  photography.  In 
mJ  judgment,  the  results  obtained  by  the  Eastman  paper  are  beyond  any 
comparison  with  anything  done  on  paper  up  to  this  time,  quite  equal  in 
all  essential  respects  to  the  work  done  on  glass,  and  in  two  or  three  points 
superior  to  any  film  ever  put  on  glass.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  paper 
will,  for  all  the  purposes,  of  photography,  supersede  glass,  but  for  those 
where  it  can  be.  applied  it  will  certainly  do  so.  It  is  a  manufacture  of 
two  years  standing,  and  is  not  yet  perfect  certainly,  but  as  it  is  it  is  the 
furthest  advance  made  in  out-of-door  photography,  and  quite  equal  in 
result  to  glass  for  portraiture,  while  for  interiors  it  is  simply  incomparable 
with  anything  yet  known.  In  this  judgment  I  have  no  other  motive  than 
a  love  for  photography,  and  a  recognition,  which  cannot  be  called  un¬ 
generous,  of  the  genius  and  enterprise  which  have  been  devoted  to  it  in 
so  successful  a  way.  I  have  not  only  no  present  interest  in  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Eastman  Company,  but  there  is  no  probability  of  my  ever 
haying  one,  except  so  far  as  it  has  made  my  work  in  this  department 
easier ;  and  if  some  one  will  do  a  better  thing  I  will  give  it  the  same  eager 
welcome.— Yours  truly,  - -  W.  J.  Stillman. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I,  too,  have  an  utter  contempt  for  anonymous  letter  writers 
when  they  use  anonymousness  to  hide  interested  or  malicious  motives.  Is 
Ernest  Graham  personally  known  by  that  name  to  anybody?  If  so  I 
retract  my  skit  about  him,  as  he  evidently  don’t  know  how  to  stand 
quizzing,  but  as  I  made  sure  the  writer  was  a  maker  of  dry  plates,  and  I 
knew  none  of  that  name,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  name  was  a  nom  de 
plume.  If  Ernest  Graham  is  a  real  personage  I  beg  his  pardon  for  poking 
fun  at  him,  but  as  my  nom  de  plume,  though  a  borrowed  feather,  is  no 
disguise  to  anybody  connected  with  the  world  of  photography  I  can  hardly 
take  it  in. 

But  will  Ernest  Graham,  when  he  goes  to  the  Exhibition  again,  look  at 
Mr.  Whaite’s  frame  of  prints  and  tell  me  which  are  taken  on  glass  and 
which  on  Eastman  paper? — Yours,  &c.,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

.  [We  may  say  that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Ernest  Graham,  is  in  no  way 
interested  in  commercial  photography  except  in  so  far  as  the  quality  of 
goods  supplied  affects  any  amateur, — Eds.] 


CHEMISTRY  OF  PIGMENTS. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  criticisms  passed  by  “  Free  Lance  ”  in 

reference  to  my  letter  on  the  above  subject,  I  would  refer  him  to  Attfield’s 


Chemistry,  page  569,  Colouring  Matters,  in  which  vermilion  is  described 
as  mercuric  sulphide.  I  have  applied  test  for  iodine  to  the  vermilion,  sold 
by  colourmen,  but  have  found  no  trace  of  that  salt  in  the  sample  obtained. 
My  blushes  were  rather  at  the  jocular  and  evasive  way  in  which  authenti¬ 
cated  facts  are  ridiculed  to  obscure  the  faults  for  others. — Apologising  for 
troubling  you,  and  thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am  yours,  ,vc',  ° 

97,  She)  wood-street,  Nottingham,  '  j  Coles. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PITFALLS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  suggest  as  a  preventive  against  the  pulling  out 
of  the  wrong  or  outside  shutter  of  a  double  dark  slide  (as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  E.  Dunmore  in  his  excellent  paper  on  Photographic  Pitfalls  in  your 
last  issue),  instead  of  the  tales  being  placed  together,  to  have  them  fixed 
as  I  have  them  in  my  slides ;  each  one  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  centre, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  one  to  pull  out  is  the  one  nearest  the  base  board.’ 
When  the  tales  are  placed  in  this  way  there  is  little  chance  of  pulling  out 
the  wrong  shutter. — Yours  faithfully,  Richard  Crowe. 

25,  Williamson-street,  Liverpool. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  CONTACT  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Ashman’s  letter  in  your  last  issue,  when 
I  said  that  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Barker  proposed  the  use  of  citrates 
and  tartrates  with  a  chloride  emulsion  for  printing  out,  I  did  not  mean 
that  they  were  the  only  persons  who  had  ever  produced  prints  by  those 
means,  but  that  they  exhibited  specimens  about  the  time  I  was  speaking 
of,  in  which  those  salts  were  used. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  acetate  of  silver,  as  far  as  I  was  aware  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson  was  the  first  to  practically  use  the  salt  with  the  citrate 
and  chloride,  and  I  thought  that  in  my  articles  I  had  clearly  explained 
that  I  had  started  my  experiments  from  those  exhibited  by  that  gentle¬ 
man.  The  alteration  I  had  made  being  the  absence  of  the  citrate  salt, 
and  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  chlorides. 

In  giving  Mr.  Henderson  the  credit  for  being  the  originator  of  the  use 
of  acetate  it  appears  that  I  was  in  error,  as  Mr.  Ashman  claims  that  he 
and  Mr.  Offord  were  the  first  to  propose  tartrates,  acetates,  oxalates,  Ac. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  know  how  to  give  the  credit  of  priority  of  a  suggestion 
to  any  one  person. 

For  instance,  thirty  years  ago  citrates  and  tartrates  were  used  with 
gelatine  and  chloride  of  silver  in  photographic  printing,  and  their  pro¬ 
perties  were  well  known,  and  most  certainly  a  certain  amount  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  those  unknown  experimentalists  of  the  past.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  the  articles  to  which  Mr.  Ashman  refers, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  a  subject  I  had  not  gone  into,  so  that  might 
account  for  it. 

In  speaking  of  citrate  of  silver  giving  cold  tones  I,  of  course,  meant 
when  mixed  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  they  were  cold  compared  to 
the  red  tones  given  by  the  acetate  and  chloride.  Pure  citrate  of  silver 
with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  darkened  by  light  to  a  chocolate 
brown  colour,  which,  on  adding  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  changed  to  a 
deep  black,  and  as  the  violet  blue  colour  of  darkened  chloride  of  silver  is 
changed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  grey  colour,  I  cannot  understand 
how  warm  tones  can  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  citrate  of 
silver. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Ashman  when  he  says  that  with  an 
acetate  of  silver  the  four  grains  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  given  in  my 
formula  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  from  my  experience  a  slight  excess 
of  free  nitrate  gives  greater  depth  in  the  printing  and  tones  quicker,  at 
the  same  time  I  quite  admit  that  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  plates,  and  for  that  reason  probably  it  would  be  safer  to 
use  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  grains  instead  of  the  twenty-eight  given 
in  the  formula  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worse  than  the  nitrate  of 
soda  left  in  the  film.  If  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  washed  out  the  resulting 
print  is  not  nearly  so  brilliant. 

The  question  then  arises,  Has  not  acetate  of  silver  more  stable  qualities 
than  albuminate  of  silver?  and  as  the  latter  is  prevented  from  dis¬ 
colouring  in  the  dark  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid  without  injuring  its 
printing  qualities  (and  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper  we  have  both 
silver  and  ammonium  nitrates)  might  we  not  find  something  to  increase 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  aceto-chloride  films?  The  latter  keep  good, 
as  far  as  their  printing  qualities  are  concerned,  for  six  weeks,  if  the 
plates  are  packed  film  to  film  and  not  exposed  to  the  air.  I  have  not 
tested  them  longer  than  that.  I  have  added  two  grains  of  citric  acid  to 
six  ounces  of  the  emulsion,  but  find  that  it  gives  thin  purple  black  tones 
very  similar  to  those  I  obtained  with  the  citro-chloride. 

I  am  afraid  that  with  whatever  organic  silver  salts  or  organic  matter 
that  we  use  with  the  chloride,  the  better  the  keeping  qualities  the  slower 
and  less  intense  will  be  the  action  of  light  in  printing.  And  that  while 
we  use  gelatine  as  a  vehicle,  though  it  is  somewhat  analagous  to  albumen 
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in  composition,  yet,  through  it  not  forming  a  similar  compound  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  that  whatever  we  add  to  increase  the  sensibility  to  light 
must  in  itself  be  an  unstable  compound  requiring  the  addition  of  some¬ 
thing  which,  while  not  decreasing  its  printing  qualities,  will  prevent  it 
discolouring  in  the  dark. 

We  must  first  find  out  what  to  add  to  the  chloride  to  make  the  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  printing  qualities,  and  then  find  something  to 
make  it  keep  in  the  dark,  and  for  transparencies,  so  far  I  believe, 
acetate  of  silver  is  the  best,  especially  for  obtaining  warm  tones. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Herbert  S.  Starnes. 

■ - «♦- - 

ISicijanp  Column. 


No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do  we  insert  any  article 
merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  a  small  cost  in  our  advertising  pages. 
This  portion  of  our  columns  is  devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name 
of  the  person  proposing  the  exchange  he  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  he  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 


Seavey  boat  in  exchange  for  interior  background. — Address,  Clarence  James, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

For  exchange,  lenses,  cameras,  and  photographic  apparatus,  for  12  x  10  bellows- 
body  camera  with  three  double  dark  slides  and  rectilinear  lens. — Address, 
Photographer,  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Photograph  camera  for  outdoor  purposes,  half-plate,  with  three  double  dark 
slides,  good  lens,  with  instantaneous  shutter,  all  in  good  leather  case,  also 
tripod  for  same.  What  offers  ? — Address,  Camera,  Glandwr,  Dolgellan, 
North  Wales. 

I  will  exchange  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Horne  and  Tliornthwaite,  whole- 
plate  instantograph  view  lens,  with  snap  shutter,  by  Lancaster  (both  in  good 
order),  for  lantern  in  good  condition,  by  good  maker. — Address,  A.  T.,  110, 
Queen’s-walk,  Nottingham. 

Wanted,  whole-plate  doublet  lens  and  camera  by  good  maker,  in  exchange  for 
Harrison’s  head  and  body  rest,  new,  McLellan’s  patent  eclipse  lamp,  com¬ 
plete,  with  retort,  &c.,  for  portraiture  at  night,  and  Lancaster’s  12  x  10  lens, 
instantaneous  shutter  attached.  Will  exchange  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
above,  and  adjust  difference  with  cash.  —  Address,  29,  Princess-street, 
Shrewsbury. 

- - — . — + - 

Anshm's  to  fflorresponirntss. 


Notice. — Each  Correspondent  is  required  to  enclose  his  name  and  address,  although  not 
necessarily  for  publication.  Communications  may,  when  thought  desirable,  appear  under 
a  nom  de  plume  as  hitherto,  or,  by  preference,  under  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such 
signatures  as  “  Constant  Header,”  “  Subscriber,”  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  Correspondents 
not  conforming  to  this  rule  will  therefore  understand  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  their 
communications.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

David  Bordlev,  Newport-road,  Stafford. — Photograph  of  St.  Chad's  Church, 
Stafford. 

William  Cooper,  Old  Christchurch-road,  Bournemouth. — Photograph  of  Bog. 
John  Killingworth  Sulman,  Archway  Library,  Upper  Holloway.  —  Three 
views  of  North  London,  taken  from  above  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Highgate. 


J.  Thompson. — In  our  next. 

W.  J.  Brown. — We  do  not  for  the  moment  recollect  any  work  on  the  subject. 

Alpha. — Any  foreign  bookseller  will  supply  the  journal  in  question.  Apply 
to  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

R.  D.  B. — There  is  no  effectual  method  of  removing  the  stains  when  once  they 
are  formed.  Better  be  more  careful  in  the  operations  in  future. 

Interior. — The  only  way  we  can  suggest  by  which  you  can  “get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter”  is  to  find  out  the  hole,  and  then  to  stop  it  up. 

B.  Barrington. — We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  privately.  As  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  answered  in  this  column,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  assist  you  in 
the  matter. 

B.  A.  Collier. — If  the  chemist  in  your  village  says  he  does  not  keep  chloride 
of  ammonium,  ask  him  for  sal  ammoniac.  Possibly  he  knows  the  article 
better  under  this  name. 

G.  Bellisario. — See  that  the  print  is  perfectly  free  from  greasiness  before  the 
spotting  colour  is  applied.  Use  plenty  of  gum  with  that,  and  apply  a  lubri¬ 
cant  to  the  print  before  burnishing. 

Home. — You  would  find  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  competition  in  the  dry- 
plate  trade  in  the  old  country.  Of  course,  if  you  can  manufacture  better 
plates  than  those  now  supplied  you  would  stand  the  same  chance  of  success 
as  others  starting  in  business.  Is  there  not  a  good  opening  for  a  dry -plate 
manufactory  in  Sydney  ? 

Lantern. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  very  warm  tones  with  chloride  plates,  you 
must  give  a  long  exposure  and  employ  a  very  weak  developer.  Insufficient 
exposure  always  yields  tones  more  or  less  cold. 


St.  Bernard.  —The  only  plan  wo  know  of  ascertaining  if  the  dUeolouul 
solution  is  still  in  working  order  is  the  simple  expedient  of  tiying  it, 
Surely  the  simple  experiment  of  testing  it  on  a  small  plate  will  not  involve 
much  trouble. 

P.  Betts. — We  should  be  very  happy  to  assist  you,  but  the  description  of 
your  troubles  are  so  exceedingly  vague,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  Write 
more  fully,  and  be  as  explicit  as  you  can.  No  charge  whatever  is  made  for 
answers  given  in  this  column. 

Enlargement.— Yes,  you  can  enlarge  with  a  single  lens.  To  enlarge  from  a 
ten  by  eight-inch  negative'  you  require  a  lens  that  will  take  a  picture,  direct, 
that  size.  One  that  will  take  a  picture  twelve  by  ten  will,  in  practice,  lie 
far  preferable  than  the  smaller  size.  A  quarter-plate  lens  would,  of  course, 
be  quite  useless  for  the  purpose. 

S.  S.  S. — Plaster  of  Paris  will  take  an  impression  as  line  as  anything  you 
require  :  that  is,  if  you  employ  the  proper  kind.  That  obtained  from  the 
oil-shop  is  quite  useless  for  fine  work.  There  is  a  special  quality  prepared 
on  purpose  for  fine  moulding.  Apply  to  the  makers,  or  to  some  of  the 
modellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden.  Stearine  and  paraffine 
both  take  very  delicate  impressions,  the  former  particularly. 

J.  T.  Anderton. — If  you  immerse  the  print,  after  unmounting  it,  in  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  it  will  remove  the  yellowness.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  use  it 
too  strong.  If  you  were  to  copy  the  print  in  the  camera  as  it  is  you  would 
probably  find  the  yellowness  not  give  so  much  trouble  as  you  imagine.- 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  prints  from  their  mounts,  even 
if  they  have  been  rolled. 

Curioso  (York). — Better  distil  oft’ the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  use  it  again  ;  the 
cotton  will  be  useless.  Unless  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  spoilt 
collodion  it  will  be  better  to  throw  it  away  than  incur  the  trouble.  The 
thinness  of  film  may  arise  from  several  causes.  Too  horny  a  pyroxiline  will 
cause  it,  so  will  insufficient  iodiser.  A  weak  silver  bath  or  too  short  a  time 
of  immersion  will  also  produce  thinness  of  film.  The  articles  appeared  in 
the  Almanac  for  1870.  But  that  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years. 

W.  Simmons  complains  that  a  number  of  carbon  pictures  he  has  made  on  opal 
glass  split  off  the  plate  soon  after  they  became  dry.  He  says  he  proceeded 
exactly  according  to  the  directions  given  for  chromotype  printing,  waxing 
the  plate,  developing  in  water  at  100°,  &c. ;  in  fact,  in  everything  up  to 
applying  the  transfer  paper.  This  he  did  not  do,  as  he  wished  the  pictures 
to  remain  on  the  glass.  Our  correspondent  has  unfortunately  mixed  up  the 
single  with  the  double  transfer  process.  In  the  latter  process  the  plate  is 
waxed  in  order  to  prevent  the  picture  from  permanently  adhering — to 
facilitate  its  removal.  Waxing  the  plate  is  the  source  of  Mr.  Simmons’ 
trouble.  When  the  picture  is  to  remain  upon  the  plate,  the  glass  cannot  be 
too  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  greasy  or  waxy  matter.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
really  safe  to  employ  opal  glass  in  the  single  transfer  process  after  it  has 
been  waxed  and  used  in  the  double,  unless  the  surface  of  the  glass  be 
reground. 

- + - 


International  Inventions  Exhibition.— We  are  informed  that  another 
omission  has  been  discovered  in  the  official  list  of  awards  at  South  Kensington, 
the  Woodbury  Company  having  received  a  silver  medal,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  list,  for  excellence  of  their  photomechanical  productions. 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  October  21,  1885,  will 
be  Panoramic  Views.  The  date  of  exhibition  meeting  is  changed  to  January  G, 
1880.  Nomination  of  officers  for  ensuing  year  takes  place  on  October  21, 1885. 


- - + - 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  October  If,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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SOME  PITFALLS  IN  PRACTICE. 

Development. 

In  many  branches  of  photographic  manipulations  it  will  now 
and  then  happen  to  all  but  the  most  expert  that,  for  want  of  a 
timely  hint,  a  well  thought  out  plan  is  marred  in  operation,  or  a 
fairly  promising  result  arrested  when  just  approaching  accom¬ 
plishment.  We  purpose  at  intervals  to  treat  of  such  incidents, 
the  term  pitfalls  seeming  to  us  an  appropriate  designation  for 
these  mishaps ;  the  special  subject  we  choose  for  dealing  with 
on  the  present  occasion  being  those  accidents,  or  ill  results, 
connected  with  the  development  of  gelatine  dry-plates. 

Skill  in  photographic  manipulations  has  not  inaptly  been 
termed  “  a  recollection  of  failures  met  with;”  for  it  is  true  that 
he  who  has  had  most  failures  is  likely  to  be  either  one  of  the 
cleverest  or  one  of  the  clumsiest  of  photographers.  We  have 
all,  of  course,  met  with  the  man  who  never  has  a  failure ;  and 
we  know  the  sort  of  work  he  produces.  Hence  it  will  follow 
that  in  the  ensuing  remarks  we  may  describe  failures  some  of 
which  may  have  been  encountered,  and  so  formed  into  warning- 
beacons,  by  most  of  our  readers ;  others  will,  perhaps,  have 
been  experienced  by  few.  All  of  them  are,  however,  such  as 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  by  any  photographer  of  extended  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  mention  here  may  serve  almost  the  same  end  as 
meeting  them  in  practice  by  the  younger  hands. 

A  large  majority  of  photographers  make  use  of  plates  ready 
prepared,  and  one  of  the  surest  pitfalls  that  can  be  met  with  in 
employing  them  is  the  liability,  in  changing  the  make  of  plates, 
to  develope  the  newer  plates  with  solutions  of  a  similar  character 
to  those  previously  in  use,  and  to  be  guided  in  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  their  qualities  by  the  residts  thus  obtained. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  maker ;  for,  though  it 
might  happen  that  a  similar  formula  would  be  found  suitable, 
the  probabilities  would  lie  in  the  other  direction.  Each  maker’s 
paper  of  instructions  should  be  noted,  and  their  formula}  at  any 
rate  tried,  if  not  ultimately  adopted.  Here,  en  passant,  we  may 
say  that,  if  half  the  quantity  of  ammonia  recommended  to  be 
added  to  a  given  quantity  of  pyro  be  adopted,  there  will,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  be  a  far  greater  probability  of  obtaining  the 
best  results  than  if  the  maker’s  own  proportions  had  been 
adhered  to.  In  actual  practice,  the  experienced  photographer,  in 
forming  an  opinion,  during  the  course  of  development,  of  the 
printing  quality  of  his  negative,  is  by  no  means  guided  entirely 
by  its  appearance  as  the  image  gradually  unfolds;  for  plates  of  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  presenting  identical  effects,  when  seen  in  the 
developing  dish,  will,  when  put  into  the  printing  frame,  give 
prints  of  remarkably  varying  character.  This  is  a  lesson  that 
can  only  be  learntwith  practice,  and  very  disappointing  sometimes 
are  the  negatives  obtained  when  developing  under  this  false 


belief,  until  experience  has  taught  that  the  quality  of  a  negative 
cannot  always  bo  told  by  mere  inspection  in  the  developing 
tray.  Until  the  exact  characteristics  required  by  a  given  make 
of  plate  have  been  learned  by  actual  trial  the  most  experienced 
photographer  is  liable  to  draw  false  conclusions. 

We  have  recently  met  with  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  this 
point.  Working  with  a  certain  batch  of  plates,  we  desired  to 
test  certain  other  plates  against  them  for  rapidity.  In  simul¬ 
taneously  developing  one  of  each  that  had  received  identical 
exposures,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  the  development 
was  completed,  that  the  new  plate  was  decidedly  quicker  than 
the  other  in  the  proportion,  it  appeared  to  us,  of  three  seconds 
to  four.  Upon  fixing  and  putting  to  print,  however,  we  found, 
to  our  great  surprise,  that  instead  of  being  a  quicker  plate,  it 
was  decidedly  slower,  even  when  we  modified  the  developer  so 
as  to  get  the  utmost  rapidity  the  plate  was  capable  of. 
Similar  cases  have,  no  doubt,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  many 
of  our  readers,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  facts  of 
practice  that,  while  on  one  plate  the  details  of  the  developed 
image  may  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dark-room  show  by  reflected 
light  very  distinctly,  plates  of  another  make  will  prove  by  the 
evidence  of  the  printing-frame  to  be  decidedly  under-exposed, 
unless  the  details  be  almost  buried  by  the  time  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  complete. 

Another  pitfall  to  the  unwary  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
variations  that  are  shown  in  the  extent  to  which  negatives  are 
reduced  in  the  fixing  solution.  Some  plates  are  dense  enough 
when,  even  in  the  darkest  portions,  detail  can  be  seen  upon 
holding  them  up  to  the  light;  while  others,  again,  must  be 
almost  opaque  all  over  to  allow  for  the  reduction  they  will 
undergo  in  the  hypo.  This  difficulty  of  judging  as  to  the  right 
depth  is  liable  to  be  further  aggravated  by  differences  in  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  sky,  where  daylight  is  used  for 
developing  by.  Daylight  is,  of  course,  more  convenient,  and 
initially  less  costly ;  but,  to  our  thinking,  a  light  always 
uniform — or  practically  uniform — such  as  is  obtained  from  a 
gas-burner,  is  likely  in  the  end  to  be  less  costly,  owing  to  the 
increased  certainty  it  affords  in  judging  of  density. 

In  this  question  of  density,  more  disappointment  is  met  with 
than  with  almost  any  connected  with  taking  a  photograph,  from 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  finishing  of  the  print.  A  pitfall  oc¬ 
curs  here,  of  which  little  note  has  hitherto  been  taken,  but  which 
yet  is  of  considerable  importance.  We  allude  to  the  gradual  in¬ 
crement  of  density  which  a  properly  exposed  plate  takes  if  left 
in  the  washing  water  for  a  considerable  period  before  fixing. 
The  result  of  so  leaving  it  is  that  in  developing  a  batch  of 
plates  with  the  intention  of  fixing  the  whole  number  afterwards, 
the  density  of  the  last  developed  will  come  up  to  expectation, 
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while  the  first  of  the  batch  will  be  far  too  dense.  The  order  of 
development  will  perhaps  not  have  been  noticed,  and  thus  an 
irregularity  in  the  density  obtained  will  be  the  unpleasant, 
and,  possibly,  unaccountable  consequence.  So  great  an  effect, 
indeed,  may  be  produced  by  these  means  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  plate  (if  it  has  received  a  correct  ex¬ 
posure)  may  be  taken  from  the  developing  solution  when  only 
half  dense  enough,  and  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  plain  water,  and 
yet  be  found  after  a  short  lapse  of  time  to  be  sufficiently  dense, 
quite  equal  in  fact  to  one  that  had  been  developed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  the  full  time.  Those  who  have  not  observed  this 
effect  will  find  in  our  words  the  explanation  of  many  a  difficulty 
in  the  shape  of  unexpected  density. 

The  cure  is  simple  enough.  Development  is  at  once  arrested 
by  destroying  the  alkalinity  of  the  pyrogallic  :  the  alkali  can  be 
neutralised  in  far  less  time  than  the  developing  solution  can  all 
be  washed  out.  Hence,  it  suffices  to  place  the  plate  after 
development  in  weakly  acidulated  water  to  entirely  prevent 
further  access  of  density  after  the  correct  depth  has  been 
attained.  The  formula  we  employ  for  the  purpose  is  about  one 
grain  of  citric  acid  and  four  grains  of  chrome  alum  to  the  ounce  j 
of  water ;  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solu-  i 
tion,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  once  or  twice. 

We  may  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  | 
caution,  needed  perhaps  only  by  the  tyro,  but  needed  often  by 
him,  suggested  by  our  last  instruction,  the  rocking  of  the  plate.  , 
During  development  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  dish  of  solution  an  1 
occasional  tilt  or  rock,  as,  otherwise,  a  curious  series  of  mark¬ 
ings,  rather  regular  in  their  arrangement,  will  be  produced  ;  they 
resemble  more  than  anything  the  wave  markings  seen  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  have  perhaps  more  than  any  other  kind  of  stain 
been  brought  under  editorial  notice  for  explanation  and  advice. 

- . - - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Third  Notice.] 

Thk  School  of  Military  Engineering-  send,  as  in  previous  years, 
several  frames  of  large  work  of  excellent  quality.  Whether  in 
technical  or  artistic  properties  their  exhibits  this  year  are  quite  up  to 


No.  354. — Okoma.  H.  Colard. 


their  old  standard,  while  the  tone  of  the  pictures  generally  is  more 
pleasing  than  formerly,  the  views  of  Symonds  Yat  and  Monnow  Mill 
(No.  65)  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their  admirable  aerial  effects, 
and  the  interiors  of  Tintern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle  (No.  254)  are 
fine  specimens  of  architectural  work. 


M.  Hector  Colard,  of  Brussels,  shows  good  work  in  his  Willows  at 
Fontainbleau  (No.  64),  but  his  masterpiece  is  u  ldoubtedly  Oh. nut 
(No.  354),  for  which  he  receives  a  medal.  The  subject  is  an  oriental 
interior  with  a  single  figure,  of  which  we  give  an  outline,  though  it  is 


No.  292.—  Gipsies.  C.  Reid. 


impossible  even  in  a  photograph,  much  le39  in  a  woodcut,  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Staunton  Harold  exhibits  a  frame  of  interiors  of  Belvoir  Castle 
(No.  117),  which  are  fairly  good  examples  of  that  class  of  work.  One 


of  the  pictures,  Earl  Ferrers  in  his  Study,  testifies  to  the  brevity  of 
the  exposure. 

Four  pictures  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gallowray  (Nos.  118  to  121)  are 
wanting  in  “  pluck  ”  and  contrast,  but  are  otherwise  tolerably  good  i 
specimens  of  instantaneous  work,  especially  No.  119,  Fish  Quay, 
North  Shields. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed’s,  The  Meet,  a  hunting  scene  (No.  100)  is  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  natural  pictures  of  its  class  in  the  exhibition ; 
full  of-  “  life  ”  and  “  go,”  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  re¬ 
straint  and  unreality  of  the  ordinary  “  instantaneous  study.”  Gipsies 
(No.  292),  by  the  same  artist,  speaks  for  itself  in  our  block. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  carbon  enlargements  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Thomson  which  is  not  always  encountered  in  connection  with  that 
style  of  picture.  The  result  in  their  case  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
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that  they  do  not  overstrain  the  capabilities  of  the  negative  but  confirm 
themselves  to  a  moderate  size,  though  the  artistic  feeling  displayed  in 


the  selection  of  the  subjects  forms  no  insignificant  element.  We  had 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  their  picture  of  Venetian  Boats  in  last 
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excellent  technical  qualities,  and  are  tastefullv  chosen.  A  Water 
Nymph  (No.  140)  requires  very  close  examination  ere  the  raison  ditre 
of  its  title  can  be  discovered,  and  is  further  remarkable  for  a  rather 
curious  reflection  in  the  water. 

the  exhibits  of  Mr.  J.  ihompson,  b .ll.G.S.,  are  this  year  printed 
solely  in  pi ati notype,  but  cover  a  variety  of  subjects.  <  >f  his  i  ortraits 


we  prefer  Miss  Sevan  (No.  330),  which,  as  a  charmingly  graceful 
pose,  we  have  outlined.  Lady  Elizabeth  Bruce  (No.  307)  is  also  worth 
notice,  but  A  Quiet  Corner  (No.  2G2)  is  hung  too  high  to  be  comfort¬ 
ably  seen.  The  two  other  frames  by  the  same  exhibitor  comprbe 
Bock  Crystal  (No.  010),  and  Bhotoyraphs  of  Paintinys  (No.  022),  both 
of  which  contain  work  of  the  very  highest  character  in  its  class.  It 
is  remarkable  how  well  platinotype  lends  itself  to  delicate  subjects  of 
this  description. 

Mr.  W.  Muller  has  been  adjudged  a  medal  for  his  three  frames  of 
Jriews  of  the  Enyadine  (Nos.  101-3),  of  which  we  need  only  say  that 
they  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  splendid  work  in  the  same 
line  he  has  shown  previously.  Mr.  Seymour  Conway  also  receives  a 
medal  for  his  Swiss  and  Italian  views  which,  in  technical  excellence, 
are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  1. 
Cx.  Whaite’s  exhibits  this  year  are  chiefly  single  figure  studies,  and 
except  in  his  Belyian  Views  (No.  415),  we  miss  the  picturesque  street 
scenes  and  groups  for  which  he  has  become  famous  in  recent  years. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had  specified  in  his  frames  of 
Studies  from  glass  and  paper  negatives  (Nos.  327  and  402)  which  were 
from  glass  and  which  from  paper.  The  illustration  is  from  Studies  m 
Black  and  White,  No.  303. 

Mr.  F.  Beasley,  Junr.,  is  the  recipient  of  a  well-earned  medal  i  r  a 
series  of  three  frames  of  S.vi<s  A  iews  (Nos.  2o8-G0),  from  among>t 
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which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  any  one  for  individual  distinction, 
all  being  in  his  usual  careful  style.  We  cordially  agree  with  the  critic 
of  the  Echo  that  Mr.  Beasley  is  a  “promising”  amateur;  but  we  may 
add  that  u  as  he  has  been  1  promising  ’  so  long  and  so  well  wo  are  glad 
to  see  him  secure  a  prize  at  last.” 

Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  has  departed  somewhat  from  his  usual  style  of 
work,  and  goes  in  this  year  almost  entirely  for  figure  subjects.  The 
only  exception  is  A  Grey  Morning ,  No.  306,  which  is  scarcely  com¬ 
parable  with  previous  work  of  a  similar  kind  by  the  same  artist.  Of 
his  figures,  the  subject  we  have  chosen  for  illustration,  Darby  and 
Joan  (No.  315),  is  the  best,  and  though  it  is  rather  stiff  in  composition 
and  arrangement. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dew-Smith  sends  four  frames  of  portraiture,  best  of 
which,  both  as  a  photograph  and  as  a  portrait,  is  that  of  Professor 
Cayley,  F.P.S.  (No.  177),  the  eminent  mathematician.  Dr.  Alder 
Smith  (No.  176),  is  also  good  as  is  Herr  Joachim  (No.  469).  All 
are  printed  in  platinotype. 

Of  the  comparatively  small  show  of  professional  portrait  work  in 
the  exhibition,  the  finest,  undoubtedly,  is  that  of  Lafayet,  of  Dublin, 
which  strikes  the  eye  on  first  entering  the  room.  Close  examination 
shows  a  considerable  amount  of  working  up,  but  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  result,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  award  of  a  medal. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  of  the  series,  but  we  have  given  the  palm 
to  Baby  Bernard  (No.  321)  selected  for  illustration,  though  many 
competent  judges  agree  with  the  medal  decision,  which  was  given  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Scrooge  Bernard  (No.  320).  Whichever  may  take  first 
place,  the  whole  series  is  above  the  average. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error  in  our  last  notice  by 
which  the  title  of  Mr.  F.  Whaley’s  picture  there  engraved  is  given  as 
“  Only  for  thy  Ears.”  It  should  be  “  Only  for  my  Ears” 


THE  APPARATUS. 

The  display  of  apparatus  is  good  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the 
works  of  some  manufacturers  of  eminence  who,  had  they  contributed, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered  it  still  more  interesting. 

The  principle  of  evolution  applies  very  forcibly  to  several  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  for  some  of  those  appliances,  which  in  the  display  of 
last  year  were  considered  highly  meritorious  from  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  both  their  inception  and  manufacture,  appear  this  year  in 
improved  form  and  construction.  This  progressive  spirit  finds  out¬ 
come  especially  in  instantaneous  shutters  for  lenses,  several  of  which, 
to  be  seen  on  the  tables,  would  appear  to  warrant  an  opinion  being 
hazarded  that  not  only  can  no  further  advance  be  imagined  but  that 
it  cannot  be  desired. 

W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.  are  represented,  although  not  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  might  have  been  wished.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.  have  quite  a 
variety  of  exhibits ;  Marion  &  Co.  contribute  in  considerable  force ; 
as  likewise  do  two  recently  established  firms,  J.  M.  Copeland  &  Co. 
and  The  Samuels’  Patent  Camera  Company.  W.  Watson  &  Sons 
show  the  advances  they  have  made  during  the  past  year;  nor  are 
II.  &  E.  J.  Dale,  J.  Robinson  &  Sons,  Sands  and  Hunter,  S.  G.  M’Kellen, 
and  Reynolds  and  Branson  left  unrepresented ;  J.  Werge,  Fallow- 
field  &  Co.,  George  Houghton  &  Son,  IT.  Meorse,  and  H.  Mader. 

Selecting  from  the  works  of  these  and  other’  exhibitors,  almost  at 
random,  we  commence  our  brief  account  of  their  exhibits  with  those 
which  for  the  moment  are  opposite  to  us  on  the  table  while  penning 
these  remarks;  viz.,  those  of  J.  M.  Copeland  &  Co.,  whose  exhibits 
include  a  leather  valise  of  convenient  dimensions,  capable  of  being- 
turned  to  a  variety  of  uses  —  such  as  packing  up  the  wearing  apparel 
required  on  a  journey,  storing  away  a  camera,  its  dark  slides,  and  a 
few  dozen  of  dry  plates  ;  and  providing  the  means  whereby  plates 
can  be  transferred  to  and  from  the  dark  slides  and  packages  without 
any  danger  of  their  being  damaged  by  light,  this  being  effected  through 
the  agency  of  closely-fitting  sleeves  inserted  in  a  somewhat  concealed 
manner  in  the  valise. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  novelties  in  the  exhibition  is  to  be 
found  among  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Co.  It  consists  of 
a  small  cabinet  a  few  inches  square,  and  of  the  dimensions  and  form 
generally  of  a  lantern  that  may  be  carried  in  the  hand  when  taking  a 
walk  out  in  one’s  garden  after  dark.  Attached  to  the  front  is  a 
small  electric  incandescent  lamp,  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  it  into 


action  being  to  pull  up  a  handle  which  projects  from  tin-  top,  and 
which  is  immediately  responded  to  by  the  burner,  from  which  a  beam 
of  light  is  emitted.  When  the  lamp  is  covered  with  a  hood  of 
coloured  paper  it  is  suited  for  providing  the  means  by  which  plates 
may  be  manipulated  or  developed  in  the  dark-room.  This  lamp  is 
made  in  two  sizes.  While  comparatively  new  to  English  photo¬ 
graphers,  lamps  of  this  nature,  although  differently  constructed,  have 
for  some  time  been  advertised  in  the  New  York  Photographic  Times. 
Several  cameras  exhibited  by  this  firm  are  good  examples  of  what  is 
capable  of  being  done  in  the  way  of  camera  production  for  t  he  masses. 
Ashford’s  patent  camera  stand,  and  Samuels’  patent  changing  back, 
are  also  to  be  found  among  the  exhibits  of  this  firm. 

We  have  referred  to  an  electric  lamp  for  the  dark  room.  Another 
of  these  modern  appliances  is  exhibited  by  II.  and  E.  J.  Dale,  which  is 
worked  by  Dale’s  constant  chloride  battery.  As  we  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  witnessing  it  in  action,  we  cannot  speak  concerning  it;  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  prove  very  handy  and  serviceable.  Messrs.  Dale 
also  exhibit  their  patent  adjustable  shutter,  with  pneumatic  regulation 
for  exposure.  The  multiplex  back  and  camera  introduced  by  them 
some  time  ago  is  here  represented  in  several  effective  styles,  together 
with  cameras  and  improved  sliding-leg  camera-stands. 

We  shall  resume  these  notices  in  our  next. 

- + - 

The  young  man  who  does  the  art  critiques  for  the  Echo  is  evidently 
well  accustomed  to  the  business  of  clothing  the  bare  skeleton  of  facts 
that  may  come  before  him  with  the  necessary  amount  of  fiction  to 
make  his  paragraphs  readable.  But  occasionally  his  imagination  is 
too  vivid.  In  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition, 
reprinted  in  our  last  issue,  he  says,  “  But  there  are  new  men  who  very 
nearly  approached  the  old  exhibitors  in  excellence,  and  of  these  we 
would  single  out  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  Juu.,  as  an  amateur  of  great  promise.” 
We  wonder  how  many  years  it  is  since  Mr.  Beasley  made  his  first 
exhibit;  but  the  “  junior”  is  very  misleading  to  an  outsider. 


The  liquefaction  of  the  permanent  gases  is  quite  a  recent  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  already  large  steps  of  improvement  have  been  taken.  In 
the  first  experiments,  oxygen,  for  example,  was  known  to  have  assumed 
the  solid  state,  through  a  mist  being  produced  upon  relieving  the 
pressure,  and  by  the  crepitating  sound  produced  when  the  condensed 
gas  issued  from  a  jet,  the  drops  of  gas,  invisible,  were  assumed  to  have 
dropped  like  pellets  upon  paper  placed  below  the  orifice,  and  so  indi¬ 
cated  their  production  by  the  sound  they  made.  M.  Cailletet  has 
lately  introduced  a  great  improvement  in  his  system,  and  has  so 
simplified  the  method  he  employs  as  to  enable  the  production  of 
liquid  oxygen  to  be  performed  in  laboratory  demonstrations  or  at 
public  lectures.  This  he  does  by  the  aid  of  liquid  ethylene,  without 
any  of  the  previous  difficult  working  in  vacuo.  A  pump  for  com¬ 
pressing  the  oxygen  in  the  first  instance  is  of  course  needed,  but  the 
ethylene  itself  is  actually  kept  in  a  vessel  open  to  the  air.  The  closed 
end  of  the  tube  containing  the  compressed  oxygen  is  caused  to  dip 
into  this  vessel,  and  the  liquid  ethylene  contained  in  it  is  further  cooled 
by  passing  through  it  dried  and  cooled  air.  It  is  unwise  to  venture  a 
prophesy  upon  any  scientific  probability,  but  with  all  the  facts  before 
us  liquid  oxygen  does  not  appear  to  promise  to  be  anything  but  a 
chemical  curiosity.  Compressed  oxygen,  as  every  lantern  exhibitor 
knows,  is  a  most  useful  agent,  and  cylinders  containing  it  seem  the 
utmost  possible  stage  of  usefulness  that  we  are  likely  to  get  out  of 
oxygen. 


A  simple  recipe  is  given  in  L' Illustration  for  making  luminous  paper.  * 
The  composition  consists  of  forty  parts  of  ordinary  paper  pulp,  ten 
parts  of  water,  ten  parts  of  phosphorescent  powder,  one  part  of  gelatine,  || 
and  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  phosphorescent  powder  is  • 
stated  to  be  composed  of  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium  and  strontium, 
well  ground,  andmixed  together.  The  object  of  the  bichromate  is  obvious 
to  the  photographer — the  rendering  of  the  paper  waterproof  and  other¬ 
wise  impermeable.  This  seems  a  very  pretty  formula,  but  it  appears 
to  us  likely  to  be  found  wanting.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  think 
the  gelatine  would  be  sufficient  protection  from  the  atmosphere  to 
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prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a 
great  waste  of  the  raw  material  in  enclosing  the  powder  within  the 
structure  of  stout  paper  where  its  luminosity  would  be  hidden.  We 
think  that  Balmain’s  paint  would  be  more  effectual  and  cheaper: 
applied  in  this  manner  it  might  subserve  useful  ends  in  photography. 


Some  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  much  experience  with  working 
with  electricity,  and  may  have  desired  to  experiment  with  the  glow  or 
incandescent  lamps  for  dark  room  and  other  work,  will,  no  doubt,  have 
had  troublesome  experience  before  they  learnt  a  ready  mode  of  usino- 
them,  not  the  least  of  which,  would  be  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  light 
through  destroying  the  filament  by  over-heating.  To  avoid  this  possi¬ 
bility,  Messrs.  King,  Mendham  and  Co.  have  devised  a  most  useful  lamp 
stand,  one  that  is  so  arranged  that  destruction  of  the  carbon  is  rendered 
almost  impossible.  This  stand  is  so  arranged  that  a  small  collar 
sliding  up  and  down  the  stem  causes  more  or  less  of  a  German-silver 
wire  coiled  round  to  come  into  the  circuit,  thus  introducing  a  variable 
resistance  between  lamp  and  battery.  By  means  of  this  useful  little 
contrivance,  many  a  lamp  may  have  its  life  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
time  it  usually  reaches,  through  premature  extinction  from  inex¬ 
perienced  users. 


The  incandescence  of  one  of  these  lamps  affords  a  useful  lesson  in 
spotting  out  defects  from  negatives.  Let  any  one  examine  a  glow 
lamp  not  “  lighted,”  and  if  he  has  not  already  tested  it,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  “wick,”  which,  when  the  lamp 
is  alight,  looks  quite  as  thick  as  a  blacklead  pencil.  So  it  is  in 
examining  a  negative ;  it  frequently  happens  that  small  transparent 
specks  are  seen  which  the  inexperienced  immediately  proceeds  to  stop 
out  with  brush  and  indian-ink,  only  to  find  in  his  prints  that  a  white 
speck  is  introduced  instead  of  a  black  one.  The  fact  is,  that  through 
the  existence  of  irradiation  in  the  eye  a  bright  point  in  a  dark  field 
appears  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  from  the  same  cause  a  dark  spot  in 
a  light  ground  is  apparently  diminished  in  size.  It  thus  follows  that 
the  spot  which  looks  so  conspicuous  suffers  a  double  diminution,  so 
that  pinholes,  unless  of  large  dimensions,  are  best  left  alone  on  the 
negative. 


Me.  Shelfoed  Bidwell’s  paper  upon  the  Sensitiveness  to  Light  of 
Selenium  and  Sulphur  Cells ,  puts  before  us  in  a  convenient  form  an 
account  of  the  latest  experiments  upon  this  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  of  light ;  and  he  also  describes  experiments  he  has  made 
with  other  substances,  particularly  sulphur,  which,  chemically,  is  so 
like  selenium  in  all  its  reactions.  Cells  of  sulphide  of  silver  and 
sulphur  he  found  to  be  all  more  or  less  sensitive  to  light.  Other  ex¬ 
periments  he  tried  possess  considerable  photographic  interest.  Thus  a 
glass  plate  covered  with  silver  leaf  was  placed  with  the  silver-side 
downwards  over  a  crucible  of  boiling  sulphur  and  then  placed  in  the 
sunlight,  one  half  being  covered  with  a  black  cloth.  The  exposed  half 
was  in  a  short  time  visibly  weakened  by  being  converted  into  sulphide, 
while  the  protected  portion  was  scarcely  discoloured. 


Uncertain  whether  light  was  the  real  agent  in  this  experiment  (un¬ 
equal  condensation  of  the  sulphur  being  considered  by  the  experimenter 
as  a  possible  cause),  the  experiment  was  made  in  another  form.  A  piece 
of  silver  leaf  attached  to  glass  was  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
sulphur  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
low  and  uniform  the  silvei'ed  glass  plate  was  immersed  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  which  was  placed  in  the  sunshine.  A  board  was  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  basin  so  as  to  shade  one  half  of  the  plate,  the  other  half 
being  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  silver  had  acquired  a  dark  brown  colour, 
while  that  which  had  been  protected  was  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  the 
outline  of  the  shadow  of  the  board  being  sharply  defined.  The  writer 
says,  “  I  think  we  have  here  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  with  silver  is  assisted  by  light.” 


These  experiments  possess  great  interest  to  the  photographer,  and 
indicate  possible  alterations  which  silver  prints  may  undergo  when 


exposed  to  light.  Thug  the  deposit  of  sulphur  within  the  interstices 
of  the  paper,  which  may  be  caused  through  an  imperfect  mode  of  fixation, 
may  in  the  light  be  caused  to  combine  with  other  elements  of  the 
picture  and  so  lead  to  its  fading.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
sulphide  of  silver  is  produced,  for  that  would  have  the  result  of 
darkening  rather  than  paling  the  print.  In  the  presence  of  moisture, 
and  a  fine  state  of  division,  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  light 
might  lead  to  the  production  rather  of  a  sulphate  than  a  sulphide, 
that  case  the  loss  of  colour  would  need  no  explanation. 


Me.  Bidwell  made  other  careful  experiments  that  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  electrical  effects  he  obtained  were  not  due  to  thermic  effects. 
In  fact,  he  found  that  the  application  of  heat  had  an  exactly  con¬ 
trary  effect  to  that  produced  from  the  whole  of  the  solar  radiations 
combined. 


Oue  contemporary, Knowledge,  after  a  few  years’  existence  as  a  weekly, 
will  in  future  be  published  as  a  monthly  magazine,  and  its  editor  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  will  accede  to  the  request  of  numerous  readers  bv 
introducing  a  portrait  of  himself  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  series. 
In  his  characteristic  style,  he  speaks  of  this  promise  as  follows  :  “  So 
many  engravings  (sometimes  from  the  same  photograph)  have  pre¬ 
sented  me  in  aspects  ranging  from  the  utterly  ferocious  to  the  sweetly 
sniggering,  that  I  have  thought  (not  knowing  which  of  these  is 
right,  or  if  any  of  them  can  be)  that  a  luxotvpe  reproduction 
from  a  photograph  in  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Fry’s  ‘  Gallery’  (which  they 
have  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  for  this  purpose),  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  correct.”  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
exact  meaning  which  this  sentence  in  intended  to  convev.  Is  it 
M  essrs.  E.  and  F.’s  photograph,  or  the  process  of  luxotvpe,  which  is  to 
moderate  the  ferocity  or  mitigate  the  snigger. 


The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  for  the  next  few  months,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  portraits,  taken  in  the  studio,  will  have  to  be  secured  with  a 
much  larger  aperture  to  the  lens — if  not  with  its  full  opening — than 
hitherto.  In  many  instances,  with  lenses  of  short  foci,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  greater  want  of  definition  in  the  negatives  than 
the  increased  aperture  will  account  for.  This  will,  upon  examination 
be  found  to  arise,  simply,  from  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  not  being 
in  accurate  register  with  the  focussing  screen.  This  defect,  if  slight, 
when  the  lens  is  considerably  stopped  down,  passes  unnoticed,  owing 
to  the  so-called  “ depth  of  focus”  conferred  upon  a  lens  when  it  is 
worked  with  a  small,  or  even  medium  size  diaphragm  ;  but  when  the 
lens  is  used  with  open  aperture,  the  case  is  different. 


Dark  slides,  and  the  inner  carriers  for  smaller  size  plates,  when  much 
used,  are  very  apt  to  wear  out  of  register,  the  latter  especially,  as  they 
are  liable  to  warp  or  cast ;  and,  if  they  happen  to  be,  as  many  are, 
fitted  with  wire  corners,  the  wire  gets  rapidly  worn,  or  rather  cut  away 
with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  plates.  This  wearing  away  takes  place 
more  rapidly  now  than  it  did  in  the  old  collodion  days,  because  then 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass  were  usually  taken  off.  But  with  dry 
plates,  as  many  operators’  fingers  will  bear  witness,  this  is  s  ldom 
done,  hence  the  greater  wear  now  than  formerly. 


A  Cubious  example,  illustrating  the  inconvenience  that  may  arise 
from  such  a  simple  defect  as  the  above,  came  under  our  notice  a  short 
time  back.  A  portrait  was  taken  with  the  full  aperture  of  a  lens 
which,  for  a  long  time  previously,  had  been  worked  exclusively  with  a 
moderately  small  diaphragm,  without  anything  wrong  being  noticed. 
The  portrait  in  question — about  an  inch  head — was  much  wanting  in 
definition;  however,  it  was  retouched, and  the  prints  from  it  met  'With 
the  approval  of  the  sitter.  Eventually  a  life  size  enlargement  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  when  this  was  produced,  the  effect  was  very  peculiar. 
The  enlarger  had  focussed  his  picture  as  accurately  as  he  po>sibR 
could;  the  result  being  that  the  only  portion  of  the  enlargement 
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which  appeared  really  sharp  was  the  retouching,  and,  as  this  had  not 
been  over  delicately  executed,  each  strobe  of  the  pencil  wa3  reproduced, 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  with  wiry  sharpness.  This  must,  necessaril}r,  have 
entailed  upon  the  artist,  who  had  to  finish  the  picture  in  monochrome, 
much  additional  labour.  In  making  enlargements  from  small  nega¬ 
tives,  which  have  been  much  retouched,  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
maj"  often  times  be  saved  the  artist,  in  the  finishing,  if  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  not  made  so  microscopically  sharp. 


A  TIMELY  warning  to  those  who  may  adopt  the  electric  light,  with 
the  aid  of  a  dynamo  machine — or  may  institute  experiments  with 
that  end  in  view — may  not  be  out  of  place,  namely,  to  put  aside 
their  watch,  should  it  happen  to  have  a  lever  escapement,  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  one  having  a  horizontal  movement.  It.  is  well  known 
to  all  electricians — though  not  to  every  photographer,  as  the  instance 
here  cited  proves — that  bringing  a  lever  watch  in  close  proximity  to 
a  dynamo,  while  the  latter  is  at  work,  does  not  conduce  to  the  time¬ 
keeper’s  healthy  performance — the  steel  lever  becomes  permanently 
magnetised  and  causes  the  watch  to  stop.  A  provincial  photographer 
of  our  acquaintance,  while  visiting  the  Inventions  Exhibition  recently, 
and  being  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  electric  light 
and  its  installation,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  spent  a  considerable 
time  amongst  the  machines  in  the  electric  lighting  shed.  Since  then 
his  gold  lever,  which  had  recently  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  is  con¬ 
tinually  stopping.  Several  times  it  has  been  returned  to  the  watch¬ 
maker  who  declares  that  he  can  discover  nothing  wrong,  and  is  much 
perplexed  by  the  phenomenon.  Although  our  friend  is  now  aware  of 
the  cause,  we  regret  to  say  he  has  not  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
watchmaker  who  is  still  as  perplexed  as  ever.  Similar  trouble  to  the 
above  will  not  arise  with  a  watch  having  a  horizontal  escapement. 


Those  who  employ  “  saturated  solutions/'  should,  now  that  the  cold 
weather  is  approaching,  pay  some  attention  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  prepared  and  maintained.  In  several  of  the  formulae, 
given  for  the  development  of  chloride  plates  and  gelatino-chloride 
paper,  saturated  solutions  of  the  oxalate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron 
are  mentioned.  The  solubility  of  both  these  salts  is  materially  influ¬ 
enced  by  temperature,  the  latter  especially.  A  saturated  solution  of 
iron  at  40°  is  of  a  widely  different  strength  to  one  at  G0°  or  70°,  the 
difference  being  amply  sufficient  to  cause  discrepancies  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  those  who  overlook  the  fact.  If  saturated  solutions  be  still 
retained  in  formulae,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  at  which 
they  are  made,  and  afterwards  retained,  if  uniform  results  be  desired. 


OeeAmic  photography  appears  to  make  hut  slow  progress,  commer¬ 
cially.  In  the  Inventions  Exhibition  there  are  but  two  exhibitors  of 
this  class  of  work,  and  their  exhibits  are  confined  to  pictures  of  small 
dimensions  on  enamelled  copper.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  pictures  of  larger  size  than  these,  if  they  can  be 
successfully  produced  on  a  commercial  scale;  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not.  Good,  burnt-in  pictures,  measuring  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches/have  been  shown,  but  they  have  all  been  on  such  common 
and  uneven  ware  as  to  seriously  impair  their  otherwise  good  quality". 


No  one  can  he  expected  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  for  a  picture, 
permanent  though  it  be,  when  it  is  upon  a  common  tile,  costing  only 
a  few  pence,  and  being  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  walls  of 
cheesemongers’  and  butchers’  shops.  The  uneven  surface  of  such 
ware,  when  a  picture  is  upon  it,  reminds  one  of  the  reflection  in 
the  looking-glasses  vended  by  “  Cheap  Jacks.”  Oval  plaques  of 
porcelain  have,  it  is  true,  been  used,  and  although  these  are  an 
improvement  on  the  tiles,  they  leave  much  lo  be  desired  for  pictures 
of  the  highest  class.  If  ceramic  photography  is  to  be  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  success,  the  pictures  must  be  produced  on  a  much  superior 
ware  than  any  hitherto  employed  for  the  purpose.  If  a  demand  were 
created,  surely,  in  this  enterprising  age,  suitable  ware  would  soon  be 
forthcoming. 


TONING  PRINTS  ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

I  find  that  it  is  customary  in  giving  instructions  for  toning  prints  to 
give  directions  for  treatment  of  these  same  up  to  the  point  of  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  toning  solution,  to  give  a  formula  for  this  solution,  and 
then  to  say  that  tho  process  is  to  bo  continued  till  the  desired  colour 
is  obtained.  Indeed,  I  have  myself  in  various  places  given  such 
instructions.  I  have,  however,  from  recent  work,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  same  treatment  before  the  actual  toning  takes  place 
is  by  no  means  the  best  for  producing  different  colours  of  tone.  It  is 
true,  that  by  precisely  similar  treatment,  somewhat  different,  and  at  the 
same  time  pleasing  tones  can  be  got;  but  I  think  it  may  be  further 
said,  that  if  tones,  differing  much  from  each  other,  are  desired,  they 
can  only  be  got  in  perfection  by  adopting  different  treatment  of  the 
prints  for  the  different  tones. 

In  this  fact  lies,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  much  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  photographers  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  to 
pursue.  You  will  find  one  photographer  recommending  that  tho 
prints  be  washed  only  slightly  before  toning,  another  recommending 
that  they  be  washed  thoroughly,  Avhilst  a  third  advises  that  the  last 
trace  of  free  silver  nitrate  be  eliminated,  or  rather  decomposed,  by 
the  addition  of  salt  to  the  washing  water.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  of  the  three  recommendations  may  be  excellent,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  if  prints  from  the  three  recommenders  were  compared,  it  would 
be  found  that  they  differ  widely  in  colour,  (hie  has  produced  a  deep 
purple  print,  another  a  deep  brown,  tho  third  a  very  warm  brown, 
and,  doubtless,  each  has  used  the  very  best  treatment  for  producing 
the  tone  which  he  desires,  but  not  for  producing  another  tone. 

As  a  result  of  many  experiments,  I  conclude  that  the  treatment 
which  a  print  receives  before  toning  has  more  influence  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  will  change  colour  in  the  toning  bath  than  any 
addition  which  may  be  made  to  the  gold  in  this  latter. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  paper  sensitised  as  usual,  prints  which  have 
been  washed,  treated  with  salt,  and  again  washed,  will  not,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  with  an}"  amount  of  toning,  reach  the  same  colour  that 
prints  but  moderately  washed  will.  On  the  other  hand  I  find  it  quite 
impossible,  with  prints  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  free  silver 
nitrate  remains,  to  get  a  very  bright  warm  brown  colour. 

The  colour  to  which  I  now  refer,  as  a  bright  warm  brown,  is  the 
one  which,  in  silver  prints,  I  myself  admire  more  than  any  other.  I 
have  at  various  times  described  it  as  a  sepia  brown,  but  this  is  I  think 
barely  correct;  I  know  of  scarcely  any  other  way  of  describing  it 
however,  unless  I  use  a  term  which  I  have  heard  applied  to  it  by 
more  than  one  photographer.  I  have  heard  it  called  “Payne  Jennings’  ” 
tone,  because  the  distinguished  artist  who  bears  that  name  commonly 
tones  his  pictures  to  this  particular  colour.  I  hope  that  he  will  not 
take  offence  at  the  freedom  which  I  here  take  with  his  name. 

To  get  this  particular  rich  brown  with  paper  sensitised  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  it  seems  to  be  quite  necessary  first,  to  get  rid  of  all  trace, 
or  almost  all  trace  of  free  silver  nitrate,  which  is  to  be  done  by  wash¬ 
ing,  followed  by  treatment  with  salt,  and  a  second  washing  to  get  rid 
of  this  latter.  The  prints  after  this  will  tone  but  slowly.  They  need 
to  be  watched  very  carefully  as  only  a  very  little  change  in  colour  is 
required.  Those  who  try  to  get  this  very  bright  brown  colour  for  the 
first  time  will  do  well  to  keep  an  untoned  print  beside  their  toning 
dish  in  a  separate  vessel  for  comparison,  as,  if  a  number  of  prints  are 
being  toned  together — all  changing  colour  at  the  same  time — they  are 
liable  to  go  farther  than  is  supposed,  the  e}'e  getting  used  to  the 
change  in  it  gradually  takes  place  and  failing  to  notice  it.  It  will  be 
found  that,  in  the  case  of  prints  from  which  the  free  silver  nitrate  has 
been  altogether,  or  almost  altogether  eliminated,  there  is  not  the  loss 
of  tone  in  the  fixing  bath  which  often  takes  place  with  prints  only 
moderately  washed. 

To  get  the  “  photographic  purple  ”  with  paper  sensitised  on  the 
ordinary  silver  nitrate  bath  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  difficult  matter.  A 
certain  small  amount  of  silver  nitrate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
prints,  the  washing  not  being  continued  for  very  long.  This  silver 
nitrate  seems  to  act  as  an  accelerator  in  the  toning  process,  causing  it 
to  go  on  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  causing  it  to  go 
faither  than  it  otherwise  would  at  all — at  any  rate  in  auy  reasonable 
length  of  time.  In  my  experience,  however,  the  tones  got  in  this 
case — where  some  free  silver  nitrate  is  left  in  the  paper — by  taking 
the  prints  from  the  solutions  whilst  they  are  still  brown,  are  very  un- 
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satisfactory.  The  brown  may  appear  good  enough  in  the  toning  bath, 
and  much  like  that  got  with  prints,  from  which  the  free  silver  nitrate 
has  been  eliminated,*  but  it  falls  off  very  much  in  the  fixing  bath. 

The  usual  method  of  washing,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  portion  of  free 
silver  nitrate  to  remain  in  the  prints,  is  to  wash  in  three  changes  of 
water,  keeping  the  prints  in  motion  for  a  few  minutes  in  each.  Mr. 

F.  W.  Hart,  who  is  well  known  as  an  exceedingly  careful  worker,  I 
have  heard  say,  that  to  ensure  a  constant  amount  of  free  silver  nitrate 
in  his  prints,  he  takes  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  water  for  each  sheet 
of  paper,  keeping  the  prints  in  motion  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  and 
repeating  the  operation  three  times. 

With  “ ready  sensitised”  paper  the  brown  colour  can  be  got  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  with  paper  sensitised  as  used.  Indeed, 
with  many  brands  of  sensitised  paper,  the  brown  is  the  only  really 
satisfactory  colour  that  can  be  got.  The  treatment  with  salt  is  not  as 
necessary  with  ready  sensitised  paper  as  with  ordinarily  prepared  paper, 
as  the  bright  red  colour  with  which  toning  must  be  started  when  a 
light  brown  is  required,  can  be  got  by  long  continued  washing. 
Time  is,  however,  saved  by  using  a  very  weak  solution  of  salt  in  the 
second  or  third  washing  water,  giving  one  more  washing  to  get  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  this.  *■ 

The  purple  tone  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  with  ready  sensi¬ 
tised  paper,  in  fact,  it  is  with  some  brands  quite  impossible  to  get  it 
satisfactorily  at  all.  The  difficulty  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
preserving  substance  in  the  paper  acts  as  a  retarder  to  toning,  that  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  eliminate  this,  and  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  do  so  without  also  eliminating  almost  the  last  trace  of 
the  free  silver  nitrate.  With  many  brands  of  paper  it  is  certainly  of 
advantage  to  use  a  weak  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda  before  toning.  The 
prints  may  be  treated  with  three  waters  as  already  described,  the 
second  water  consisting  of  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  washing  soda 
in  each  gallon. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  ready  sensitised  paper,  long  before  it 
actually  begins  to  change  colour  b}r  keeping,  becomes  more  difficult  to 
tone.  There  are  some  ready  sensitised  papers  which  may  be  toned 
with  the  greatest  ease  when  they  have  not  been  kept  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  but  which  are  very  recalcitrant  after  they  have  been  kept 
for  a  few  months. 

I  have  said  that  paper  from  which  almost  all  free  silver  nitrate  has 
been  eliminated  by  washing,  tones  much  more  slowly  than  that  which 
contains  a  perceptible  trace  of  free  nitrate,  and  that  even  eventually 
it  does  not  tone  to  the  same  colour.  This  is  not,  however,  I  believe, 
because  less  gold  is  deposited  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  but 
because  the  gold  is  deposited  in  a  different  form.  Indeed,  I  may  say 
that  I  think  this  statement  can  be  proved. 

A  rough  test  of  the  amount  of  gold  deposited  on  a  print  in  toning 
can  be  made  by  either  dissolving  away  or  bleaching  the  portion  of  the 
image  which  is  in  silver.  The  latter  may  readily  be  done  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the 
method  employed  in  producing  the  so-called  “  magic  photographs ;  ” 
prints  fixed  but  not  toned  disappearing  entirely  when  treated  with  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Now,  if  a  print,  partially  washed  and  toned  to  the  purple,  and 
another  thoroughly  washed,  treated  with  salt,  and  toned  to  a  warm 
brown,  be  both  fixed,  washed,  and  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  image  will  remain  of  about  the  same  intensity  in  both  cases,  but  it 
will  be  a  purple  image  which  will  remain  in  the  one  case,  a  brown 
image  in  the  other. 

I  stated  some  time  ago  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography^ 
that  I  had  found  prints  toned  to  a  brown  by  partially  washing  them; 
and  then  checking  the  toning  process  at  an  early  stage,  to  be  less  per¬ 
manent  than  those  toned  to  a  brown  by  removing  all  free  silver  nitrate, 
and  performing  the,  in  this  latter  case,  now  much  slower  toning  process 
till  a  brown  somewhat  similar  to  that  got  in  the  first  case  is  obtained. 
I  gave  no  explanation  of  my  experience  at  the  time  that  I  recounted  my 
experiments  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  none  to  give.  More  recent 
experiments,  however,  seem  to  explain  the  matter  thoroughly. 

If  two  prints,  toned  as  described — and,  be  it  noted,  of  -  approxi- 

"  In  a  previous  communication  to  the  British  Journal  op  Photography,  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  total  elimination  of  free  silver  nitrate  from 
albumenised  paper  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Apparently  even  a  weak  solution  of 
salt  does  not  decompose  the  last  trace  of  silver  nitrate. 


mately  the  same  colour — be  treated  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  the 
one  but  slightly  washed  and  rapidly  toned,  will  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appear,  leaving  only  a  faint  (jreyish  image.  The  other  will  weaken 
only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent,  leaving  a  brown  image. 

In  the  first  case  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold,  in  a  purple  or 
grey  form,  has  been  deposited;  in  the  second  case,  a  comparatively  large 
proportion,  in  a  brown  or  reddish  form,  has  been  deposited.  It  is 
natural  that  the  latter  photograph  will  be  the  more  permanent  of 
the  two. 

The  experiments  just  described,  suggest  another  consideration.  Are 
not  prints,  on  ready  sensitised  paper,  more  permanent  than  those  on 
paper  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way?  I  have  heard  it  urged  against 
ready  sensitised  paper — "Ah,  yes,  all  very  well,  but  look  at  the 
quantity  of  gold  it  takes  to  tone  it  !  ” 

Now,  my  own  experience  is  that  but  very  little  more  gold  is 
necessary  for  ready  sensitised  paper,  than  for  that  prepared  by  float¬ 
ing  in  the  ordinary  way — certainly  not  fifty  per  cent,  more — but  I 
contend  that  if  the  ready  sensitised  paper  did  take  much  more  gold 
than  the  other,  this  would  be  an  advantage,  as  I  think  it  may  pretty 
safely  be  said  that  the  permanence  of  the  image,  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  gold  deposited 
on  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prints  on  ready  sensitised  paper,  and  on  ordi¬ 
nary  paper,  toned  to  the  same  colour,  and  treated  with  corrosive  sub- 
linate  as  described,  show  images  of  about  the  same  intensity  one  as 
the  other.  AY.  K.  Burton. 

- + - 

LANTERN  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  an  exhibition  of  dissolving  views  a  variety  of  considerations  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  the  operator  when  arranging  the  apparatus  in  a 
given  hall.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  better  to  have  a  moderate  size  of 
picture  well  lighted  than  to  have  a  large  picture  feebly  illuminated. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  discs  are  far  grander  and  more  imposing  than 
small  ones,  provided  that  the  picture  has  sufficient  brilliance. 

The  nature  of  the  slides  to  be  exhibited  has  also  to  be  considered. 
Slides  which  are  very  transparent,  such  as  photographs  of  sketches 
and  woodcuts,  may  appear  well  lighted  on  a  large  screen,  while  other 
slides  are  almost  invisible  under  the  same  conditions.  Hand-painted 
slides  rank  next  in  transparency  to  the  uncoloured  photographs  of 
woodcuts.  After  these  come  uncoloured  photographic  views,  and,  last 
of  all,  views  which  have  been  tinted.  Each  of  these  classes  embraces 
a  large  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  above  can  only  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule.  In  most  exhibitions,  however,  slides  of  all  kinds  are 
shown,  hence  it  is  best  to  have  a  little  too  much  light  than  to  have  too 
little.  A  brilliant  light  is  necessary  for  the  best  display  of  certain 
kinds  of  dioramic  effects,  notably  in  day  and  night  views  of  a  town, 
when  the  lights  in  the  windows  and  stars  in  the  sky  should  be  as 
bright  as  possible,  to  give  a  realistic  effect. 

The  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the  projected  pictures  also  depend 
largely  on  the  absence  of  stray  light  in  the  room.  A  little  moonlight 
shining  through  the  windows  of  the  hall  may  take  away  all  apparent 
brilliance  from  the  picture.  When  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  hall 
are  light-coloured,  or  whitewashed,  the  light  from  the  screen  is  reflected 
back  on  to  it,  and  produces  a  similar  effect.  If  a  hall  were  u>  be  con¬ 
structed  purposely  for  dissolving  views  it  would  lie  advantageous  to 
have  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  dark  hue,  so  as  to  reflect  little  light. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  exhibition  of  a  given  slide,  -a\  a 
nicely  tinted  photograph,  appears  to  an  audience  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  us  suppose  it  shown  by  a  good  oil-lighted  lantern  on  a 
six-foot  disc,  the  picture  will  not  attract  any  special  admiration,  and 
applause  is  extremely  unlikelv.  Now  exhibit  the  same  slide,  in  a  large 
hall,  on  a  twenty-foot  disc,  by  a  very  powerful  limelight,  and  it  is 
estimated  a  veritable  transcript  of  nature,  marvellously  lea  i-tic,  an 
the  like.  In  exhibitions  of  the  latter  land  it  is  not  unusual  for  even 
picture  to  be  received  with  applause,  though  the  slides  mai  be  o  or- 

dinarv  quality.  ...... 

The  brilliance  of  the  views  should  be  awarded  very  careful  attention . 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  any  extra  light  becomes  a  drawback ; 
but  this  point  is  very  rarely  reached  by  modern  lanterns,  v  hue  u  -v~ 
lighted  pictures  are  frequently  to  be  seen.  How  often  does  a;  p.aase 
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result  from  the  mere  adjusting  of  the  taps  which  regulate  the  light ; 
a  simple  movement  which  gives  double  beauty  and  life  to  the  view. 

A  good  rule  for  obtaining  the  best  size  of  disc  suitable  for  any  given 
hall  is  to  have  one  not  larger  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  length 
of  the  hall.  Thus  in  a  hall  sixty  feet  long,  a  fifteen-foot  disc  is  as 
large  as  should  be  used ;  discs  of  thirty  feet  should  never  be  attempted 
unless  the  hall  is  120  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple :  a  large  picture  to  be  seen  at  its  best  should  be  observed  from 
a  certain  distance,  which,  for  persons  having  average  eyesight,  I  take 
to  be  double  the  size  of  the  disc.  Hence  a  fifteen-foot  disc  is  best 
observed  from  a  standpoint  of  about  thirty  feet  distance.  In  the  case 
of  a  hall  sixty  feet  long,  and  a  fifteen-foot  disc,  the  middle  of  the 
hall  is  the  best  view  point :  the  bulk  of  the  audience  will  then  be  able 
to  see  the  views  at  their  besL  Those  who  are  too  near  the  screen  will 
be  unable  to  grasp  the  beauties  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  and  will  only 
observe  the  spots  and  specks,  brushmarks,  and  other  imperfections, 
which  are  frequently  painfully  conspicuous  from  a  very  close  stand¬ 
point,  more  especially  when  hand-painted  slides  are  being  shown. 
This  coarseness  of  the  image,  when  viewed  from  a  short  distance,  is 
not  peculiar  to  lantern  displays.  The  same  effect  is  observable  in  a 
theatre;  a  drop-scene  may  appear  a  magnificent  work  of  art  from  the 
dress-circle,  but  seems  only  a  mass  of  coarse  brush-daubs  when  closely 
approached. 

For  a  lantern  exhibition,  the  screen  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
provided  that  its  height  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  length  of 
the  hall,  and  also  that  the  lantern  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  give  due 
brilliance  to  the  image.  The  position  of  the  screen  is  assumed  to  be 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  lantern  being  placed  somewhere  in  front 
of  the  screen ;  with  front  lenses  of  six  inches  equivalent  focus,  the 
distance  of  the  instrument  from  the  screen  will  be  about  double  the 
width  of  the  latter;  if  lenses  of  nine  inches  focus  are  used,  then  the 
instrument  would  have  to  be  fixed  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
to  where  the  screen  is;  it  should  be  at  a  fair  elevation  so  as  to  shine 
quite  above  the  heads  of  the  audience. 

The  question  then  arises,  as  to  what  illuminant  should  be  adopted 
for  the  lantern.  In  the  case  of  small  discs  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  the 
ordinary  blow-through  jet,  having  about  200  candle-power,  is  all 
that  is  needed;  a  brighter  light  is  only  gas  wasted,  and  really 
deteriorates  the  exhibition,  especially  when  hand-painted  slides  are 
shown,  as  the  extra  light  only  makes  spots  and  imperfections  more 
conspicuous.  These  imperfections,  however,  vanish,  if  the  observer 
retires  further  from  the  screen,  distance  lending  enchantment  to  the 
view.  Hence,  in  large  rooms,  having  low  ceilings,  a  brighter  light 
than  the  blow-through  is  perhaps  preferable. 

With  larger  discs  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  an  ordinary  mixed  gas 
jet,  which  may  be  worked  up  to  400  candle  -  power,  with  a  high 
pressure  of  gas,  is  the  best  to  use,  when  the  slides  to  be  shown  possess 
the  usual  variations  in  transparency.  With  screens  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet,  the  ordinary  mixed  gas  jet  is  not  powerful  enough, 
except,  perhaps,  where  the  slides  are  of  unusual  clearness,  such  as 
uncoloured  outline  sketches  on  the  bare  glass ;  the  light  needed  for 
this  size  disc  is  one  of  about  800  or  1000  candle-power.  I  do  not 
consider  that  an  electric  arc  light  of  over  2000  candle-power,  would 
be  of  any  advantage  in  lantern  exhibitions,  unless  conducted  on  a 
colossal  scale.  An  exhibition,  however,  on  a  forty  or  fifty-feet  disc, 
with  the  electric  light  for  an  illuminant,  in  a  very  large  hall,  would 
be  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  likely  to  be  remembered  for  its  imposing 
effect.  An  exhibition  of  this  kind,  conducted  in  the  open  air  on  a 
moonless  evening,  with  a  large  screen  stretched  on  a  suitable  support, 
such  as  the  side  of  a  house,  would  probably  prove  fully  as  effective 
and  popular  as  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks.  In  such  a  case,  the 
most  effective  kind  of  slides  to  show  would  probably  be  comic 
moveables,  chromatropes,  and  dioramic  effects,  with  a  good  view  now 
and  then,  and  portraits  of  local  celebrities  intermixed.  But  for  the 
usual  run  of  large  halls,  however,  a  light  of  about  1000  candles  is  the 
most  that  is  desirable. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a  single  light  of  1000  candle- 
power  by  limelight,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the  mixed  gas-jets 
as  usually  sold  are  capable  of  giving  more  light  than  about  four 
hundred  candles.  Limelight  at  present  is  to  be  preferred  to  electric, 
both  for  convenience  and  economy.  At  some  future  time  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  advance  of  discovery  and  invention  will  cause 
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electricity  to  become  pre-eminent  for  lighting  purposes,  and  will 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  lighting  of  optical  lanterns. 

The  question  has  doubtless  occurred  to  many  persons,  as  electricity 
is  “out  of  court ”  for  dissolving  views,  whether  the  limelight  could 
not  be  improved  so  as  to  give  a  uniform,  steady,  and  noiseless  light, 
approaching  to  the  intensity  of  one  thousand  candles.  To  place  two 
or  more  ordinary  limelights  side  by  side  in  a  lantern  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  result,  however  closely  they  may  be  brought 
together.  What  is  needed  is  a  single  brilliant  light,  emanating  from 
a  small  space  of  at  the  most  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  point  of  light  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  lenses  of  the  lantern  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  condensors.  All  light  in  the  interior  of 
the  lantern,  outside  of  this  small  area,  has  absolutely  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  in  increasing  the  brilliance  of  the  picture  on  the  screen.  Hence 
in  many  oil-lighted  lanterns,  which  sometimes  have  three,  four,  or 
five  wicks,  and  which  have  a  large  flame,  only  a  fraction  of  the  light 
produced  is  utilised  for  projecting  the  picture. 

The  writer  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  limelight,  the  results  of  which  were  interesting,  and 
occasionally  unexpected.  Certain  principles  were  found  to  underlie 
these  results,  the  recital  of  which  in  a  future  article  may  interest 
some  persons.  Albert  W.  Scott. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VALUE. 

IIow  shall  the  technical  and  artistic  qualities  of  photographs  sent  to 
competitive  exhibitions  be  fairly  estimated,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  troublesome  problems  that  photographers  of  the 
present  day  have  to  solve.  The  question  is  simple  enough,  and  at 
first  sight  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  so  too ;  but  in  reality  it 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  an  off-hand  solution  of  the  matter  is  out 
of  the  question.  Year  after  year  some  definite  line  of  action  or  code 
of  rules  becomes  more  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have 
to  act  iu  the  capacity  of  censors. 

There  is  now  an  acknowledged  and  rapidly  growing  business  to 
develope  and  print  plates  exposed  by  “  amateur  photographers,”  to 
whom  all  possible  honour  be  accorded,  but  who  in  many  instances 
know  nothing  whatever  about  photography,  even  of  its  most  simple 
manipulations,  and  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  never  produce  a 
photograph  fit  for  anything  but  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  plates 
are  purchased  ready  for  exposure.  The  amateur  exposes  them  right 
or  wrongly,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  from  that  time  (so  far  as  photo¬ 
graphy  goes)  he  is  absolutely  innocent  of  what  takes  place.  In  this 
case  photography  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  money,  the 
employment  of  more  or  less  skilled  labour,  the  results  of  which  are 
placed  before  the  public,  to  redound  to  the  glorification  of  that 
‘  photographer,”  being  supposed  to  represent  his  skill  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  art  and  mystery,  at  the  same  time  rendering  him  eligible 
to  receive  the  rewards,  medals,  or  honourable  mentions  that  honest 
good  work  deserves.  Now  in  such  an  instance,  it  is  quite  evident,  the 
only  influence  “  the  photographer  ”  can  have  in  the  matter  is  on  the 
selection  of  the  view  and  the  lighting.  Any  one  with  artistic 
instincts  who  had  never  heard  of  photography  could  do  that,  and 
probably  often  much  better  than  the  so-called  photographer.  I 
therefore  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  photographs  sent  to 
exhibitions  to  compete  for  awards  should  be  the  certified  and  authentic 
work  of  the  exhibitor  in  the  matter  of  exposure,  development,  and 
printing. 

With  regard  to  skilled  development,  good  results  may  be  obtained 
from  plates,  that,  under  the  manipulations  of  an  ordinary  worker, 
would  be  simply  worthless.  Errors  of  exposure  can,  in  skilful  hands, 
be  compensated  for  in  development,  which  process  plays  the  most 
important  role  in  the  resulting  negative ;  in  fact,  the  quality  of  the 
negative  is  entirely  dependent  upon  it ;  and  every  one  who  claims  the 
credit  of  producing  a  photographic  picture  ought  to  do  it  himself,  or 
for  ever  leave  photography  to  those  who  can.  Making  the  print  is  the 
ultimate  result,  a  bad  print  neutralising  all  the  good  of  the  previous 
processes,  yet  it  is  still  a  more  simple  matter  than  development,  still 
depending  for  its  qualities  very  much  on  the  negative — although  skilful 
printing  will  make  a  passable  result  from  a  very  indifferent  negative, 
and  perfection  from  a  thoroughly  good  one,  bungling  printing  will  only 
produce  bad  work,  however  good  the  negative  may  be. 
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Taking’  all  things  into  consideration,  it  may  be  allowable  for  the 
photographer  to  employ  others  in  this  particular  department,  and 
still  retain  the  credit  of  producing  the  photograph  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  if  the  whole  of  these  processes — exposure,  development,  and 
printing — were  insisted  on  for  competition  pictures,'  it  would  vastly 
improve  photography  all  round.  There  is  another  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  question,  the  tiring^  that  ought  to  be  done  being  placed  to  the 
negative  account.  The  positive  harm  that  accrues  from  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is,  it  renders  persons  utterly  indifferent  to  gaining  any 
knowledge  of  photography,  or  at  most  very  rudimentary  information, 
knowing  they  can  get  all  the  difficult  part  done  for  them,  and  well 
too,  according  to  payment,  without  any  risk  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  credit  they  may  expect  for  the  completed  work.  This  sort  of 
thing  affects  those  who  really  learn  and  take  pleasure  in  conscientiously 
doing  all  the  work  themselves,  and  are  above  trading  on,  and  appro¬ 
priating,  the  skill  of  others  for  their  own  glorification.  To  see  the  work 
of  the  incompetent  rewarded,  whilst  they,  the  real  workers,  remain 
unnoticed,  is  a  state  of  things  that  must  act  detrimentally  to  the 
interests  of  photography.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  simgle  process 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  by  thoroughly  experienced  and 
skilful  workmen,  can  be  better  done  than  by  those  who  only  do  it 
occasionally,  and  at  less  cost.  Many  negatives,  or  rather  photographic 
prints,  are  dependent  for  their  beauty  almost  entirely  on  the  sky.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  amateurs  who  get  their  negatives 
printed  for  them,  supply  the  negatives  of  the  skies  that  appear  in  the 
prints  F  Do  any  at  all  F  In  such  case  the  most  important  part  of  the 
picture  is  from  a  negative  that  “  the  photographer  ”  had  nothing  to 
do  with,  in  all  probability  had  never  seen.  Yet  he  gets  the  credit  for 
it  as  much  as  if  he  had  spent  hours,  or  perhaps  days  in  securing  the 
beautiful  cloud  effect  that  makes  a  picture  out  of  his  worthless  bit  of 
landscape. 

All  this  seems  to  me  extremely  unfair  and  calculated  to  swamp  and 
check  any  effort  on  the  part  of  honest  working  amateurs,  to  whom 
professional  photographers  owre  a  great  deal  for  numberless  improve¬ 
ments  and  manipulations  and  apparatus.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that 
any  ill-advised  system  of  awards  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  source  from  which  improvements  are  likely  to  spring  should 
be  tolerated.  Encouragement  by  awards  of  medals  is  a  powerful  in¬ 
centive  to  the  production  of  good  work,  if  they  fall  where  the}r  are 
deserved,  nothing  could  be  better,  the  fact  of  virtue  being  its  own 
reward,  is  in  these  days  scarcely  sufficient  to  induce  people  to  send 
work  to  exhibitions.  Therefore  “  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,” 
should  be  the  watchword  for  the  future,  and  means  should  be  devised 
that  would  effectually  avoid  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  effect  the 
results  that  most  undoubtedly  desire.  Edward  Dux  more. 

- - - 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

[Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
During  the  dark  days,  now  fast  coming  upon  us,  when  outdoor  work 
is  perforce  suspended,  -we  are  all  liable  to  be  seized  with  the  desire  to 
photograph  something,  and  there  is  no  more  interesting  outlet  for  this 
desire  than  microphotography,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  or  photomicro¬ 
graphy,  as  it  is  now  termed.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  making 
enlarged  pictures  of  minute  objects.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
impression  that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  branch  of 
photography,  but  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  only  so  in  certain 
cases,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  most  interesting  photographs  may 
be  made  with  very  simple  apparatus. 

Expense  and  difficulty  only  become  great  wdien  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  -work  has  to  be  done;  and  these  very  minute  objects  need 
only  be  photographed  to  assist  the  studies  of  a  specialist  or  to  test 
the  excellence  of  the  optician’s  work.  If  we  turn,  however,  to 
preparations  showing  the  structure  of  plants,  insects,  or  the  smaller 
animals,  we  shall  find  that  very  simple  optical  arrangements  will  be 
sufficient. 

I  propose  to  show  you  how  such  objects  may  be  considerably  en¬ 
larged  by  artificial  light  with  apparatus  mostly  home-made,  and, 
moreover,  made  in  the  course  of  an  evening. 

As  a  matter  of  course  anyone  who  has,  or  can  have  the  occasional 
use  of  a  complete  microscope  cannot  do  better  than  use  it.  Such  an 
instrument  as  I  have  here  is  very  suitable ;  it  has  a  very  short  tube,  with 
an  interior  draw-tube,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  as  the  usual  long  tube 


contracts  the  field  of  view  considerably.  To  use  it  the  "objective”  or 
lens  is  screwed  on  and  the  eyepiece  removed  ;  the  slide  bearing  the 
object  is  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  usual  way  and  the  microscope 
turned  down  horizontally.  A  beam  of  light  is  sent  through  the  object 
and  lens  and  the  enlarged  image  received  on  the  ground  glass  of  an 
ordinary  camera.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
microscope,  the  only  essential  part  being  the  lens ;  here  are  some  made 
by  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  and  I  can  testify  that  his  lenses  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  photography,  and  they  are  cheap.  I  am  going  to  use  tonight 
one  of  one  and  a  half  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  for  the  class  of  work 
I  have  mentioned  it  is  quite  powerful  enough.  The  cost  of  such  a  lens 
is  about  fifteen  shillings.  The  only  other  optical  appliance  needed  is 
a  condenser  or  “  bull’s  eye  lens,"  mounted  on  a  stand.  Turning  U>  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus,  there  is  first  an  ordinary  camera  from  which  the 
rising  front  has  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  piece  of  wood  is  fitted 
on  to  which  is  screwed  one  end  of  an  empty  cigar-box,  and  through 
both  of  these  is  cut  a  hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Jn  the  other 
end  of  the  box  is  bored  a  hole  into  which  the  objective  fits  tightly. 
Below  the  box  is  fitted  a  sliding  board,  which  carries  at  its  outer  end 
a  stage  to  support  the  object,  and  a  focussing  arrangement,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  wood  travelling  on  three  little  brass  rods,  and  moved 
by  a  fine  screw,  against  which  it  is  held  by  two  rubber  bands. 

To  use  this  apparatus  the  sliding-board  is  moved  outwards  or 
inwards  till  the  object  is  roughly  focussed  and  the  adjustment  com¬ 
pleted  by  means  of  the  fine  screw.  The  size  of  the  object  is  regulated 
by  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the  lens,  and  is  adjusted  by 
the  ordinary  focussing-rack  of  the  camera.  Should  great  magnifica¬ 
tion  be  required,  another  cigar-box  may  be  added,  or  a  double  convex 
lens  may  be  used  as  an  amplifier.  Directions  for  using  such  a  lens 
will  be  found  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  one  of  the  journals.  The 
detail  in  these  minute  objects  cannot  be  well  seen  on  ground  glass,  so 
I  have  removed  it,  and  substituted  a  piece  of  glass  coated  with 
gelatine  dissolved  in  milk.  The  lamp  is  a  common  single  wick 
paraffine  one,  whk  three-quarter  inch  wick,  burning  good  oil 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  to  use  a  more  powerful  lamp,  but  I  wish  t-> 
show  you  what  can  be  done  with  the  least  outlay.  The  lamp  being 
placed  about  six  inches  behind  the  object,  the  condenser  is  moved 
about  between  them,  till  strong  and  even  illumination  is  obtained. 

The  exposure  is  the  only  difficulty.  It  varies  with  every  object 
according  to  density  and  colour,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  distance 
between  lens  and  piate ;  experience  alone  can  teach  this  part  of  the 
process.  I  am  now  going  to  expose  a  plate  on  the  tongue  of  the 
honey-bee,  which  requires  about  eight  minutes,  and  afterwards  one 
on  a  thin  slice  of  that  useful  material,  cigar-box  wood,  which  will  do 
with  about  two  minutes.  While  the  exposure  is  going  on,  I  may  say 
a  few  words  about  the  objects  and  their  preparation.  Most  people 
know  somebody  who  has  a  microscope  and  a  few  popular  objects, 
which  objects  might  be  borrowed  and  forthwith  photographed  :  but  I 
would  strongly  recommend  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  photo¬ 
micrography  to  mount  a  few  objects  for  himself.  It  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  not  very  difficult.  To  go  into  details  of  mounting 
would  occupy  more  time  than  you  would  willingly  grant  me,  but  I 
would  advise  that  preparations  of  insects  should  be  slightly  bleach'  d 
before  mounting,  while  sections  of  plants,  if  very  colourless,  should 
be  slightly  stained.  A  little  book  is  published  which  deals  very 
thoroughly  with  the  whole  subject  of  object  mounting  in  all  its 
branches.  Of  course,  for  photographic  purposes,  solid  media,  such  as 
Canada  balsam  or  gelatine,  must  be  used,  as  objects  in  fluid  would  be 
liable  to  move  during  exposure. 

Very  rapid  plates  should  not  be  used,  as  there  is  always  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  density  when  artificial  light  is  used.  About 
fifteen  sensitometer  is  quite  quick  enough.  A  strong  and  well 
restrained  developer  should  be  used,  so  as  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  thinness.  Last  winter  I  tried  soaking  the  plate  in  very  strong 
pyro  solution,  and  pouring  that  off,  then  flooding  t lie  plate  with 
ammonia  and  bromide.  This  method  was  very  successful,  and  the 
image  went  easily  and  rapidly  through  to  the  back  of  the  film.  This 
development  in  two  solutions  has  lately  been  brought  forward  as  a 
new  discovery,  but  I  have  known  of  it  for  a  year,  and  I  read  in  one 
of  the  journals  that  an  amateur  had  been  developing  in  this  way  for 
some  three  years,  not  knowing  that  it  was  not  the  usual  plan.  My 
object  in  using  the  solutions  separately  was  to  save  using  about  ten 
grains  of  pyro  for  every  plate,  but  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  very 
clean  way  of  developing.  Of  course  prolonged  development  would 
probably  give  density  just  as  well  as  the  strong  pyro,  but  it  is 
tiresome. 

These  photomicrographs  aie  very  interesting,  and  to  any  one,  not 
familiar  with  the  Avonders  of  plant  and  insect  structure,  will  prove 
both  instructive  and  astonishing.  I  should  have  also  mentioned 
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mineral  preparation ;  sections  of  various  rocks  are  most  beautiful 
objects,  but  difficult  to  prepare,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  them  ready  for  use. 

The  application  of  photomicrographs  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lantern  slides,  and  the  enormous  magnification  thus  obtained 
displays  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  wonders  of  nature. 


THE  EASTMAN  FILM. 

[A  communication  to  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 

Association.  J 

In  bringing  before  you  tonight  the  films  and  carriers  of  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Company,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  experience  of 
them  lias  been  very  limited,  for  the  reason  that  after  ordering  it  was 
nearly  two  months  before  the  order  was  executed,  by  which  time  the 
weather  was,  and  has  since  been,  very  unsuitable  for  out-door 
photography. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  films,  and  in  order  to  ensure  as  correct  exposures 
as  possible  (for  there  was  no  number  on  the  wrapper  to  indicate  their 
rapidity),  I  tested  a  portion  of  one  by  Wernerke  s  sensitometer,  when 
the  very  high  number  23  was  registered,  equal  to  180  times  the 
rapidity  of  the  wet  process.  From  the  high  number  obtained,  I  had 
some  doubts  regarding  its  correctness,  and  wrote  to  the  Company 
requesting  them  to  inform  me  of  the  number  they  gave  by  the  standard 
sensitomer.  In  their  reply  they  corroborated  the  number  obtained  by 
me.  Here,  then,  to  begin  I  had  very  sensitive  films  to  work  with. 

One  Saturday  in  September  having  fine  light  (for  the  season  of  the 
yeat),  with  a  high  wind,  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  make  an  exposure  or 
tw  o,  and  for  that  purpose  arranged  for  a  short  drive  into  the  country, 
and  endeavour  to  get  some  quiet  nook  to  secure  a  bit  of  landscape  ;  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose  on  account  of  the  wind.  Failing  in  the  landscape 
the  camera  was  rigged  up,  and  an  exposure  made  on  the  pony  trap ; 
the  negative  secured  is  here,  and  will  be  handed  round ;  also  two 
prints  before  and  after  the  negative  was  oiled. 

Before  exposing  I  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  exposure  and  size 
of  stop  to  use ;  the  wind  being  so  high  I  resolved  to  use  the  drop- 
shutter  and  stop  this  being  the  smallest  stop  I  had  previously 
used  for  drop-shutter  exposures. 

The  formula  for  development  used  was  that  sent  along  with  the 
films,  easy  to  manipulate,  the  washing,  after  fixing,  occupying  about 
half  an  hour.  After  washing,  they  are  (the  negatives)  squeegeed, 
film  side  down,  on  to  glass  previously  oiled  or  rubbed  over  with 
powdered  talc. 

We  now  come  to  the  oiling  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  grain 
of  the  paper.  Castor-oil  is  recommended.  Knowing  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  it,  I  procured  what  was  considered  the  best,  and  labelled 
“  The  perfect  castor-oil,  free  from  unpleasant  taste  and  flavour.”  The 
former  I  did  not  try,  and  it  was  almost  void  of  the  latter. 

The  formula  sent  with  the  films  for  oiling  differs  from  that  given 
in  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Company.  My  first  experiment  was  by 
that  received  with  the  films,  which  proved  a  failure  on  my  part ;  the 
iron  used  was  either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  No  matter  how  I  tried,  the 
grain  was  still  left  in  the  paper.  The  following  night  saw  me  at  the 
mode  recommended  in  the  circular,  heating  the  oil  to  near  boiling 
point  and  pouring  it  over  the  negative,  then  wiping  off  the  surplus 
oil  with  a  soft  bit  of  cloth.  After  a  time  the  grain  of  the  paper 
disappeared. 

Now  I  have  a  word  of  caution  for  those  who  have  a  desire  to  invest 
in  films  that  require  castor-oiling.  I  would  advise  them  to  try  the 
experiment  of  oiling  a  few  pieces  of  paper ;  and,  if  successful,  and  do 
not  find  it  very  disagreeable,  good  and  well.  For  my  part,  I  found  it 
most  disagreeable,  and  enough  to  give  one  what  we  Scotch  people 
call  a  scunner  at  film  photography. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  I  obser  ve  that  the  editor  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  in  last  week’s  issue,  recommends  the  use 
of  vaseline,  and  by  a  method  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  some 
members  of  our  Association  in  mounting  in  optical  contact,  which  I 
will  here  describe.  After  the  negative  is  removed  from  the  washing- 
water  and  squeegeed  on  to  the  glass  and  allowed  to  dry,  rub  over  it 
some  vaseline  and  put  it  over  a  tray  with  boiling  water  set  over  a 
Fletcher  burner,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  melting  the  vaseline 
and  penetrating  the  paper.  For  removing  the  oil  or  other  medium 
from  the  film  side  of  the  negative  it  requires  to  be  wiped  with  a  little 
cotton  wool  and  alcohol. 

Regarding  film -carriers,  which  are  here  on  the  table,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  have  half-a-dozen  weighed  against  half-a-dozen  average 
glass  plates,  and  found  that  the  carriers  weighed  as  near  as  may  be 
half  the  weight  of  the  glass,  the  great  advantage  of  films  will  be  during 
a  tour,  and  no  small  factor  in  the  matter.  You  can  always  be  sure  of 


having  an  even-coated  surface.  As  for  roller-slides,  they  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  so  far  as  I  have  seen  of  them,  and  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  dispense  with  their  present  double  backs,  but 
rather  invest  in  film-carriers  which  are  inexpensive.  Hugh  Reii>. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INFRA-RED  REGION  OF  TIIE 
SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed,  and  indeed  distinctly  stated  by 
Abney  and  some  others,  that  the  gelatine  dry-plate  is  insensitive  to 
that  region  of  the  spectrum  lying  beyond  A.  On  trial,  however,  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  as  the  following  results  distinctly  show. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  plates,  those 
made  by  Allen  and  Rowell,  and  those  by  Walker,  Reid,  and  Inglis, 
giving  the  best  results,  the  latter  being  somewhat  better  than  the 
former.  This  result  was  indicated  by  experiments  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates  to  daylight  and  gasiight, —  the  two  above-mentioned 
kinds  being  the  most  sensitive  of  all  to  the  latter,  while  only  moderately 
so  to  the  former  light.  The  object  of  the  research  was  to  determine 
to  how  great  a  wave-length  the  plates  were  sensitive  rather  than  to 
obtain  a  good  representation  of  the  lines.  A  very  broad'slit  was 
therefore  used,  and  a  camera  lens  of  large  diameter  and  short  focus. 
The  condensing  lens,  collimator,  and  camera  lens  were  each  10  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  the  last  of  30  cm.  focus.  The  first  two  lenses  were  each 
of  about  90  cm.  focal  length.  The  prism  measured  10  cm.  on  a  side, 
and  had  a  refracting  angle  of  30°.  It  was  so  placed  that  the  rays 
struck  the  first  surface  at  a  slightly  oblique  angle,  thereby  obtaining  a 
dispersion  equal  to  that  which  would  be  had  ordinarily  with  a  (50® 
prism,  and  employing  only  half  the  thickness  of  glass.  The  camera 
lens  had  an  angular  aperture  of  19°,  and  the  slit,  as  usually  used,  of 
1'  20”.  It  should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  experi¬ 
ments,  made  with  a  common  spectroscope,  using  the  object  glass  of  the 
telescope  as  a  camera  lens,  results  were  obtained  which  compared 
very  favourably  with  those  reached  with  the  larger  instrument.  The 
prism  was  composed  of  dense  yellow  flint  glass,  and  experiments 
with  specimens  of  ordinary  flint  and  crown  glass  7  cm.  in  thickness 
gave  no  more  absorption  in  the  infra-red  spectrum,  as  far  as  observed, 
than  they  would  in  the  visible  portion  ;  which  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  general  belief.  An  absortive  medium  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  slit,  in  order  to  destroy  all  light  save  that  of  the  wave  length 
which  it  was  desired  to  photograph.  This  precaution  is  necessary, 
as,  owing  to  the  reflections  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses  and  prism, 
a  certain  amount  of  diffused  light  finds  its  way  to  the  plate,  together 
with  the  spectrum,  and  should  this  diffused  light  be  of  short  wave¬ 
length,  it  would  fog  the  plate  and  the  spectrum  image  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with  black 
varnish,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  halo,  owing  to  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  The  absortive  medium  consisted 
either  of  two  pieces  of  red  copper  glass,  or  of  a  piece  of  red  and  a 
piece  of  blue  glass,  or  of  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  varnish  on  glass,  of 
such  density  as  to  be  slightly  lighter  than  the  combined  red  and  blue 
glass.  These  all  gave  about  equally  good  results,  with  possibly  a 
slight  advantage  in  favour  of  the  asphalt.  Other  media  were  experi¬ 
mented  upon,  including  red  glass  (single,  triple,  and  quadruple), 
iodine  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide,  lampblack,  and  hard  rubber. 

The  iodine  solution  (see  diagram)  transmitted  a  large  quantity  of 
light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  II  lines, — so  much,  in  fact,  as  to  reverse 
the  spectrum  in  that  region.  The  lampblack  showed  a  slight  broad 
absorption-band  between  F  and  G,  with  a  maximum  at  G.  Otherwise 
the  spectrum  was  quite  uniform  between  A  and  II,  and  faded  away 
at  the  two  ends,  disappearing  at  wave-lengths  ’37  and  -94  micron.  If 
one  wished  for  a  photograph  of  the  visible  spectrum  only,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  might  be  obtained  very  satisfactorily  by  merely  inserting 
a  piece  of  smoked  glass  in  front  of  the  slit.  The  glass  should  be 
smoked  until  it  is  about  as  dark  as  two  pieces  of  ordinary  red  and  blue 
glass  placed  together  appear  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

The  hard  rubber  spectrum  was  obtained  with  a  piece  of  rubber 
about  ’025  cm.  in  thickness.  One  could  readily  see  the  sun  through 
it,  and  by  close  examination  detect  the  window  bars  when  no  light 
came  over  the  shoulder.  In  structure  it  was  not  transparent,  "but 
translucent  like  porcelain,  and  filled  with  little  irregularities,  consist¬ 
ing  of  short,  narrow,  opaque  lines,  lying  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
sheet  had  been  rolled.  On  placing  it  in  front  of  the  slit,  its  spectrum 
showed  a  maximum  photographic  intensity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  A  line,  whence  it  gradually  faded  awray  to  line  •94,  where  it 
reversed,  and  became  direct  again  near  1T2,  where  it  disappeared. 
This  reversing  action  was  noticed  more  markedly  in  the  case  of  the 
red  glass,  to  be  presently  described.  On  the  more  refrangible  side  of 
the  A  line  there  was  a  faint  absorption  band  extending  half-way  tp 
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D,  and  after  that  a  uniform  spectrum  till  D  was  reached.  Here  it 
began  to  fall  off,  and  soon  disappeared.  Between  F  and  G  there  was 
a  small  amount  of  light  transmitted. 


1  he  A  line  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  spectrum  to  photograph,  and 
with  the  slit  5'  in  breadth,  it  may  be  taken  in  one  half-second.  If  the 
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slit  is  1'  20"  wide,  the  spectrum  may  any  day  be  photographed  as  far 
as  wave-length  100  in  two  minutes,  and  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  as  far  as  P38,  but  beyond  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results.  William  H.  Pickering. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

[A  communication  to  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  In  titutc.] 

“  Change  is  written  on  the  face  of  everything,”  the  tramp  remarked, 
“  except  the  face  of  my  pocket.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Ilelio  picture,  one  impression  completed 
the  transaction.  A  new  sitting  for  every  picture — no  duplicates,  all 
originals.  A  man  once  asked  me  if  I  could  take  his  picture  if  he 
only  left  his  card.  I  told  him  we  could  not  do  it  yet,  but  would  at 
some  future  day,  little  thinking  I  was  telling  a  fact. 

Now,  after  the  one  sitting,  impressions  hy  the  thousand  can  be 
made,  and  if  we  have  the  gentleman’s  negative  he  can  have  pictures 
by  handing  in  his  card — always,  of  course,  accompanied  by  the  cash. 

Then,  we  did  not  ask  for  pay  until  the  picture  was  finished  and 
ready  to  deliver — a  matter  of  some  twenty  minutes. 

Now,  it  is  like  going  to  the  circus :  you  pay  before  you  go  in. 

Then,  the  fitting  of  the  cap  on  the  lens  was  a  matter  of  consequence. 

Now,  who  uses  a  cap  P  Touch  a  spring,  or  pull  a  string,  and  it  is 
done. 


Asphalt  Varnish. 

1.38  1.12.94  AD  F  G  H 


With  a  single  red  glass  there  were  three  maxima,  the  largest  be¬ 
tween  F  and  G,  the  next  in  size  between  A  and  D,  and  a  small  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  line  T12  micron.  Between  the  last  two 
maxima  there  was  a  reversed  band  culminating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  line  *94.  By  the  insertion  of  another  red  glass  the  maximum 
between  F  and  G  was  reduced  to  a  small  band  in  the  vicinity  of  F, 
and  the  reversed  area  was  transferred  somewhat  lower  down  in  the 
spectrum,  so  that  its  maximum  occurred  near  wave-length  1'04.  With 
the  red  and  blue  glasses,  and  with  the  asphalt,  there  was  apparently 
no  reversed  area.  The  former  had  three  maxima — at  F,  just  below  I), 
and  just  above  A.  The  last  was  the  strongest  marked,  and  the  one 
near  D  was  very  small.  The  asphalt  had  only  one  maximum,  and 
that  was  just  below  I). 

If  the  length  of  the  exposure  with  two  pieces  of  red  glass  be  in¬ 
creased,  the  limits  of  the  reversed  area  will  advance  in  both  directions, 
as  is  shown  by  the  figure,  where  abscissas  represent  the  wave-lengths 
in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  loga- 
ritlnns  of  the  exposures.  The  shaded  area  shows  the  darkened 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  deep  notch  represents  the  reversed 
portion.  This  series  of  exposures  were  taken  on  a  fairly  clear  day,  but 
occasionally  wave-length  1-38  has  been  reached  in  from  two  to  ten 
minutes,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  crosses  on  the  left. 

iiiere  was  a  great  difference  in  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
noted  on  different  days.  This  was  noticed  by  Abney.  Strangely 
enough,  quite  as  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  December  as  in 
May  and  June. 


Then,  the  operator  timed  the  sitting  by  holding  his  watch,  if  lie 
had  one. 

Now,  the  timing  is  done  in  his  mind ;  and,  fortunately  for  many, 
he  does  not  need  a  watch. 

Then,  we  worked  faithfully  all  the  six  days,  and  expected  to  rest 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Now,  many  work  the  seven  days,  without  the  rest  that  nature  re¬ 
quires — not  only  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  but  breaking  the  laws  of 
health  as  well. 

Then,  the  man  who  could  execute  a  good  picture  was  considered  a 
scientific  man,  a  man  of  genius  and  artistic  skill,  and  he  was  sure  of 
patronage. 

Now,  the  public  taste  has  been  so  educated,  up  or  down,  that  they 
go  to  the  man  who  gives  the  largest  amount  of  trash  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  money. 

Then,  the  photographer  mixed  his  own  chemicals,  made  his  own 
silver  bath,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  pure  chemicals,  he  generally 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  get  on  his  plate. 

Noiv,  he  uses  a  plate  prepared  by  a  man  some  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  and  it  may  work  well  or  it  may  not,  and  many  plates  are 
passed  (for  fear  of  not  doing  better)  that,  by  the  old  process,  would 
have  been  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  developing  sink.  Badly  timed , 
badly  developed,  they  print  without  a  half-tone  in  them,  and  mucli  of 
the  work  is  about  equal  to  the  work  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Then,  we  showed  no  proofs,  the  impression  on  the  plate  was,  of 
course,  a  likeness  of  the  person  in  front  of  the  camera,  not  disputed. 

Noiv,  proofs  must  be  shown,  and  everybody  from  Master  1  ovghboy 
to  Grandma  with  her  “  specks,”  must  pass  an  opinion  on  it,  and  after 
it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  kith  and  hin,  it  is  decided  that  the 
picture  “don’t  look  a  mite  like  her,  and  you  must  draw  another. 

*  Then,  the  sitter  was  expected,  and  generally  did,  settle  down  into 
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his  natural  expression,  even  if  the  sitting  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds. 

Now,  with  the  instantaneous  plate,  it  requires  great  judgment  in 
the  operator  when  to  open  the  camera.  He  must  watch  the  expres¬ 
sion,  know  when  it  is  right,  and  then  is  his  opportunity;  in  fact  I 
cannot  find  aiy  decided  improvements  in  the  expressions  since  the 
introduction  of  the  instantaneous  process.  More  difficult  positions 
are  made,  and  for  children  they  are  far  superior  to  the  old 
process. 

Then,  no  retouching ;  the  picture  was  delivered  with  every  feature 
just  as  if  transferred  to  the  plate. 

Now,  negatives  are  retouched  (by-the-by,  I  never  could  see  where 
the  re  came  from)  until  the  real  likeness  is  very  scarce. 

I  believe  in  a  judicious  smoothing  of  the  face.  It  should  be  done 
with  great  judgment.  I  do  not  believe  in  working  the  face  into  an 
egg-shell,  even  if  it  does  suit  certain  persons  of  uncertain  age. 

Then,  the  successful  operator  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself, 
each  one  was  the  only  man  capable  of  making  a  picture  that  was 
exactly  right,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  universally  this  rose-coloured 
estimate  was  held.  Some  man  in  some  other  city  could  do  fairly  well, 
but  he  alone  made  perfect  work  in  his  city. 

Now,  this  selfish  idea  has  been  to  a  great  extent  eradicated,  and 
these  men  have  found  that  others  can  do  work  as  well  as  they.  If 
you  attend  one  of  the  Photographic  Conventions  you  will  see  work 
from  the  brains  of  different  men,  and  I  do  not  care  how  much  you 
know  you  will  see  something  that  never  originated  in  your  brain.  I 
once  stood  in  front  of  a  small  frame  of  pictures  made  by  a  western 
man,  who  was  but  little  known.  With  me  were  two  gentlemen  of 
world-wide  reputation.  One  of  them  said  :  “  I  thought  I  knew  how 
to  light  a  face,  but  the  man  that  made  that  frame  of  pictures  can  beat 
me.”  Few  men  would  have  made  such  a  confession.  We  grow  when 
we  are  willing  to  learn,  and  there  is  hope  for  such  a  man  ;  but  when 
he  knows  it  all,  he  is  beyond  redemption. 

Then,  with  reasonable  business  qualities  a  man  could  accumulate 
money.  The  prices  obtained  enabling  him  to  do  so. 

Now,  the  cutting  of  prices  has  reduced  the  profits  so  much  that  few, 
if  any,  make  much  money  after  paying  the  heavy  expenses  of  carrying 
on  business.  I  do  not  know  of  any  millionaires  in  this  city. 

Then,  a  meeting  of  almost  any  kind  was  noticed  in  the  papers 
several  days  after  it  occurred,  and  the  subject  of  the  meeting  referred 

to. 

Now,  if  your  annunciation  is  good,  and  the  hearing  and  hand  of  the 
reporter  is  quick,  you  may  see  all  3*011  have  said,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  press. 

Then,  we  had  no  amateurs ;  there  was  no  pla3*  about  it  but  a  diffi¬ 
cult  operation,  and  a  man  had  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  it.  Like  the 
Padd3r,  when  he  slept,  they  asked  him  why  he  snored  so,  and  he  said, 
when  he  slept  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it.  No  plates  already  coated 
for  sale  then;  could  not  carry  your  buff  and  coating  boxes  and  set 
them  down  anywhere  in  the  bushes. 

Now,  we  have  amateurs  in  profusion,  and  very  excellent  workers 
many  of  them  are  :  others  with  a  cheap  anybod3*-can-take~'em  outfit, 
plates  already  to  use  (every  makers’  plates  the  best),  picturing  every¬ 
thing,  animate  and  inanimate,  from  the  top  of  the  White  Mountains 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentuclvp,  and 
they  general^*  get  something,  provided  they  use  the  coated  side  of  the 
plate  and  do  not  expose  it  more  than  twice. 

Then — 0  glorious  hour  ! — no  club  pictures.  If  I  had  been  asked  in 
old  Daguerreotype  times,  “What  is  the  price  of  your  clubs?”  I 
should  have  thought  a  lunatic  was  loose,  and  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  look  around  for  a  club. 

Now,  clubs  are  trumps,  and  club  tickets  are  handed  about  the 
streets,  and  if  the  pedlar  cannot  sell  you  some  matches,  he  tries  you 
on  a  club  ticket ;  and  1  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  sold  from 
waggons  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  fresh  and  all  alive,  as  eels  and 
porgies  are  sold. 

I  think  the  great  army  of  amateurs  are  acting  as  teachers.  They 
have  found  that  it  is  something  to  make  a  good  photograph,  and  they 
can  appreciate  a  good  one  when  they  see  it.  They  now  can  see  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  picture  on  it,  that  comes  out 
of  a  box  by  looking  through  it,  and  to  be  multiplied  by  turning  a 
crank,  it  is  now  to  them  the  product  of  a  difficult,  delicate,  mystic 
art. 

Now,  dropping  the  contrasting,  I  think  many  operators  are  getting 
indifferent.  Is  it  any  wonder  ?  A  majority  of  the  people  will  take 
the  poorest  picture  every  time.  Then  why  exert  3'ourself  to  make  a 
fine  picture  when  the  sitter  is  going  to  take  the  poorest  one?  I  will 


guarantee  to  make  three  fine  perfect  impressions  of  a  person,  and  a 
fourth  one  out  of  focus,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  poor  one  will  be 
selected.  It  is  a  fact,  people  do  not  like  sharp  pictures.  As  they 
look  at  a  friend  they  do  not  see  the  strong  lines  in  the  fun  as  the 
sharp  impression  showed  them  years  ago.  Messrs.  Southworth  and 
Haws,  of  Boston,  had  the  reputation  of  making  extraordinary  line 
Daguerreotypes.  Why?  They  worked  with  a  large  lens  having  a 
general  focus.  The  picture  was  not  very  sharp,  but  fairly  sharp,  and 
was  soft  and  delicate,  more  so  than  a  finely  retouched  photograph. 

The  rapid  advance  and  wonderful  achievements  since  the  discovery 
by  Daguerre  are,  to  one  who  has  followed  and  seen  them,  all  more 
like  a  vision  or  a  dream  than  a  reality;  and  yet  seeing  is  believing, 
and  I  find  it  a  reality.  The  general  public  do  not  appreciate  the 
wonders  of  the  photographic  process. 

The  pictures  produced  on  the  last  field  day  of  this  Section  by  our 
honoured  president  and  others  are  as  wonderful  to  me  as  anything 
ever  produced  by  man — truly  magical. 

The  incoming  waves,  the  crowd  on  the  beach,  the  children  wading 
in  the  surf  with  joy  and  glee,  are  caught  and  preserved.  Also,  I 
mention  the  photographs  of  the  great  procession,  the  Grant  funeral 
obsequies.  The  regiments  on  the  march,  the  catafalque,  the  prancing 
horses,  the  crowds  on  the  streets,  all  pictured  in  perfection,  and  pre¬ 
served  for  future  generations  to  look  on.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful 
accomplishment,  and  should  not  evety  man  who  has  contributed  to 
bring  photograply*  up  to  its  present  standard  feel  proud  ? 

What  would  Daguerre  sa3*  ?  what  would  Niepce  sa3*  ?  could  the}* 
see  these  things  ? 

And  yet  the  general  public  will  say  it  is  only  a  photograph.  Yes, 
it  is  011I3*  a  photograph ;  but  the  photograph  is  much  more  than  they 
have  any  conception  of. 

Now,  is  not  this  difficult,  delicate,  mystic  art  worth  all  the  labour, 
care,  stud3*,  and  experimenting  bestowed  upon  it  ?  I,  for  one,  sa3r  3'es; 
and  I  think  most  of  the  men  before  me  will  say  Amen. 

And  in  this  city  what  do  we  see  ?  Prices  down  below  a  living ; 
the  first  sitting  palmed  off  on  the  sitter,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different;  work  turned  out  without  regard  to  its  staving  or  other 
qualities  ;  the  operator  making  the  first  sitting  as  poor  as  possible,  so 
that  the  sitter  will  pay  extra  for  another  chance. 

A  printer  in  one  of  these  cheap  shops  told  me  they  did  not  wash 
their  prints  more  than  ten  minutes,  as  the  owner  of  the  concern  did 
not  want  them  to  last,  as  then  the  customer  would  be  compelled  to 
buy  some  more. 

Is  it  not  mortifying  to  every  man  of  feeling  to  see  a  process  capable 
of  producing  such  wonders  in  some  hands  brought  so  low*  ? 

IIow*  shall  we  raise  it  ? 

Let  every  man  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  his  customer.  Charge 
a  living  price  for  your  work.  Give  every  sitter  the  worth  of  bis 
mone3r.  Use  every  means  to  bring  your  work  up  to  the  highest 
standard. 

“  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 

Do  this  and  then  3*011  will  be  an  honour  to  the  profession,  and  a 
worth 3*  disciple  of  this  wonderful,  and  did  I  not  call  it  difficult- 
delicate-nystic  art.  A.  Bog  Annus. 

- - — - 

©ur  ISUitortal  OTable. 


The  Spectroscope  and  its  Relation  to  Photography. 

By  C.  Ray  Woods.  London :  Piper  &  Carter. 

This  is  a  little  work  of  a  dozen  chapters— reprinted  articles — which 
will  prove  useful  to  scientifically  inclined  photographers  who  may  wish 
to  embark  in  the  practice  of  photospectroscopy.  The  information 
imparted  is  given  in  simple  language,  and  while  it  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  tyro,  is  brought  up  to  so  modern  a  date  as  to 
include  a  description  of  Professor  Rowland's  Concave  Diffraction 
Grating.  The  name  of  the  author,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  more  than  one  Government  expedition  for  scientific 
purposes,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  solidity  of  the  contents 
of  this  work. 


Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  and  Stands. 

By  J.  Thompson,  21,  High  Park  Street,  Liverpool. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  personally*  inspecting  the 
improved  camera  and  stand  patented  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  described 
in  our  patent  columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  camera — or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  cameras,  for  it  is  a  combination  of  two— enables 
the  operator  to  proceed  into  the  field  with  the  power  of  using  two 
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distinct  sizes  of  plate,  the  apparatus  occupying1  no  more  space 
than  if  the  larger  size  alone  were  used.  For  instance,  we  will 
take  the  two  sizes  of  half  plate  and  whole  plate.  The  half¬ 
plate  camera  is  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  used  as  a  separate 
camera  per  se  for  plates  G|-  x  4|.  If,  however,  it  be  desired  to  take 
a  whole-plate  picture,  an  attachment  in  the  form  of  the  back  portion 
of  a  whole-plate  camera  is*  readily  attachable,  forming  a  long-extension 
instrument,  and  being  provided  with  its  own  slides  for  the  larger  size  of 
plate,  makes  a  complete  instrument  for  the  whole-plate.  When 
packed  for  travelling,  the  smaller  camera  goes  inside  the  larger,  and 
though  adding  somewhat  to  the  weight,  does  not  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  impedimenta.  An  ingenious  provision  is  made  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  gusset  “  sagging,”  and  interfering  with  the  picture  when  not 
extended  to  its  full  length.  This  consists  of  a  steel  wire  sliding  in  a 
brass  tube,  the  two  being  connected  respectively  with  the  back  and 
front  portions  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  any 
focus,  and  support  the  upper  portion  of  the  bellows. 

The  improved  stand  is  intended  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
extra  support  to  large  and  heavy  cameras,  or  to  impart  steadiness 
during  a  high  wind  ;  also  a  special  arrangement  is  made  to  adapt  the 
stand  for  use  on  board  ship.  The  first  object  is  attained  by  means  of 
a  series  of  struts  affixed  to  the  legs  by  means  of  binding  screws,  these 
struts  being  adjustable  in  any  position  by  means  of  slots  in  which  the 
screws  work.  Thus  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  base-board  of  the  camera,  and  being  clamped  in  that  position 
add  materially  to  its  stability.  For  marine  purposes  a  pendulum 
arrangement  can  be  attached  in  half  a  minute  or  so,  which  when 
sufficiently  weighted  suffices  to  keep  the  camera  at  a  tolerably  constant 
level  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  The  “  bob  ”  of  the 
pendulum  consists  of  a  canister  which  may  be  filled  with  any  convenient 
substance — water,  sand,  stones,  or  shot,  when  required  for  use.  These 
attachments  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  bulk  of  the  stand. 

- - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,374. — “  Holding  Dry  Plates  or  Films,  and  Changing  them  in  the 
Camera.”  F.  Samuels. — Dated  October  16,  1885. 

No.  12,425. — “Camera  Stand.”  N.  Nicholson. — Dated  October  17,  1885. 

No.  12,457. — “Slides  for  Optical  Lanterns.”  A.  Humphrey.— Dated  October 
19,  1885. 

No.  12,474. — “Photographs.”  E.  Slater. — Dated  October  19,  1885. 


PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  8012. — “Treatment  of  Celluloid  and  Xylonite.”  W.  C.  Zeidler,  Canada 
—Dated  July  1,  1885. 

- 4 - - — - - - 

Jttmtngg  of  SoctettejS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  26  . 

Committee  Room. 

„  27  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

28 . 

Brist.andW.of  E.Am.fAnn.Mt.) 

TheStudio,Portland-st.,Kingsdown 

„  28  . 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

„  29  . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Basinsfhall. street. 

„  29  . 

Free  Public  Library,  Wm.  Brown-st. 

„  29  . 

Oldham  (Annual  Meeting)  . 

The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

„  29  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  supposed  that  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphide  of  tin  of 
the  bronze  powder  caused  the  fading. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  the  same. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  portrait  was  from  an  album  which  had  been 
in  the  tropics ;  most  of  the  other  photographs  in  it  were  nearly  gone 
fading. 

Mr.  Ashman  had  seen  an  Indian  album  full  of  faded  pictures :  tropical  tem¬ 
peratures  seemed  to  have  an  adverse  influence  on  photographs. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  a  good  photograph  in  an  album  might  goffer  from 
bronze  powder  on  the  back  of  another,  and  a  good  photographer  then  ln- 
blamed  for  the  sins  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Ashman  remarked  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  bronze 
powder  would  affect  a  silver  print  on  gelatine. 

Mr.  Debenham  did  not  agree  with  a  statement  published  by  Mi.  Starnes, 
that  citrates  necessarily  gave  cold  tones  in  prints  on  gelatino-chloride  papers. 

Mr.  Herbert  Starnes  said  that  citrates  invariably  gave  cold  tones  with 
him,  and  he  quoted  Hardwich  as  having  had  somewhat  the  same  results. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  had  had  the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Starnes. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  would  bring  to  the  next  meeting  a  very  warm  print  on  paper 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  half  citrate  and  half  chloride  of  silver.  If  Mr. 
Starnes  would  repeat  his  experiments  with  shorter  cooking  of  the  emulsion, 
and  the  application  of  no  more  heat  than  was  necessary  to  melt  the  gelatine, 
he  thought  that  the  tones  of  the  prints  would  be  warm  enough. 

Mr.  Starnes  promised  to  try  the  experiment,  and  to  take  care  that  hi* 
citrate  of  soda  was  neutral. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  it  mattered  little  what  the  tone  was,  for  the  print  - 
could  he  toned  afterwards. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  Mr.  Ayres  to  tell  the  Association  something  about 
platinum  toning. 

Mr.  Ayres  responded  that  he  used  platinum  toning  for  lantern  slides  ;  with 
it  he  could  get  a  blue  tone  and  reduce  any  shadows  which  might  be  too  heavy. 
He  worked  with  three  baths  ;  one  contained  about  two  grains  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  to  ten  ounces  of  water ;  the  second  contained  about  two  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  ten  ounces  of  water  ;  the  third  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the 
other  two  baths.  When  the  shadows  of  a  slide  were  too  heavy  he  put  it  in  the 
platinum  hath ;  if  on  removing  it  thence  it  looked  too  cold  he  put  it  in  the 
gold  bath  to  warm  it  up  ;  if  he  were  doubtful  whether  it  wanted  warming  up 
he  put  it  in  the  mixed  bath  ;  by  means  of  the  three  baths  he  had  the  trans¬ 
parency  under  complete  control,  and  he  had  never  turned  out  a  bad  lantern- 
slide  in  his  life.  The  plan  would  do  for  prints  on  gelatine  as  well  as  on 
collodion. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  exposed  six  plates  in  the  camera  for  times  varying  from 
five  seconds  to  one  minute  upon  the  assembled  members  of  the  Association  in 
the  room  badly  lighted  with  gas.  Most  of  the  plates  he  took  home  to  develope. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Association,  180, "West  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant,— 
Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted : — Miss  J essie  Gibson,  Messrs. 
Robert  C.  Graham,  Alfred  H.  Coulson,  George  Coulson,  John  Rennie,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Simon  Cameron,  W.  T.  Logan,  and  Robert  Fraser. 

The  Secretary  then  showed  a  sample  box  of  Marion’s  compressed  tablets  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  which  seemed  especially  convenient  for  development  when 
away  from  home. 

As  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Institute  could  not  be  had  in  December,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  exhibition  be  held  in  January. 

The  President  then  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Eastman  Films  [see  page  6S21, 
and  showed  some  of  the  paper  negatives,  also  prints  from  same  token  both 
before  and  after  oiling. 

Mr.  John  R.  Reid  and  Mr.  Ralph  Elder  also  handed  round  some  of  their 
results,  which  were  very  good. 

Some  conversation  ensuing,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  films  gave 
very  satisfactory  results,  but  that  the  great  objection  was  the  oiling  of  the 
paper  with  castor-oil.  It  was  also  thought  that,  while  admirably  adapted  for 
touring  purposes,  for  studio  work  glass  would  still  hold  its  owu. 

Mr.  Goodwin  then  repeated  his  demonstration  on  Microphotograpliy  [>c*e 
page  681],  showing  how  interesting  this  branch  of  photography  could  be  made 
for  winter  evenings,  and  costing  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Goodwin  exposed  and  developed  a  couple  of  plates  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.  These  plates  were  developed  by  first  soaking  in  pyro  and 
then  in  ammonia,  &c.,  which  he  found  gave  excellent  results  without  a  trace  of 
staining. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  closed. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  October  15,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern, — Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.E. ,  presided. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  photograph  which,  during  its  keep  in  an  album, 
had  gradually  changed  into  a  kind  of  printed  placard,  the  dark  portions  of  the 
portrait  having  faded  into  white  printed  letters.  He  thought  that  some  printed 
matter  must  have  been  kept  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  the  lettering  was  not  reversed,  so 
must  have  come  from  the  back  right  through  the  print  from  the  mount.  No 
doubt  it  was  from  bronze  printing  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  agreed  with  Mr.  Henderson,  but  added  that  some  kinds 
of  bronze  powder  would  not  produce  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  pointed  out  that  the  lettering  consisted  of  a  previous 
address  of  the  photographer  who  took  the  portrait ;  he  was  evidently  using  up 
his  old  mounts  by  covering  his  former  address  with  the  portrait. 


NEWCASTLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Newcactle 
and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association  was  held  in  the  Wood 
Memorial  Hall, — Mr.  James  Downey  presiding. 

The  President  (Professor  Herscliell)  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the 
progress  made  in  the  sciences  having  bearing  upon  the  art  of  photograph} , 
including  heat,  light,  optics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  discoveries  made  m  these 
sciences  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Priestley,  and  others. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  io 

Professor  Herschell  for  his  address.  , 

Professor  Herschell,  in  replv,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  t.ie i  honour 
which  he  felt  in  being  tlieir  President.  He  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  lime¬ 
light,  exhibited  a  number  of  views,  one  of  which  was  an  excellent  v  iw  ,  take 
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by  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Flying  Scotchman  train  passing  through  Low  Fell  Station 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  in  November,  a  competition,  mainly  suggested 
by  the  President,  will  take  place.  Professor  Herschell  offers  a  naturalist’s 
camera  and  appliances  as  a  prize  for  the  three  best  pictures  taken  by  a  bond 
fide  amateur  member  of  the  Society.  In  addition  the  members  of  the  Council 
offer,  as  a  second  prize,  a  piece  of  apparatus,  value  not  to  exceed  two  guineas. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  October  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant, — 
Mr.  J.  C.  Sewell  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  C,  L.  Jackson,  Astley 
Bridge,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  value  and  convenience  of  Marion’s 
new  compressed  pyro,  and  distributed  samples  to  the  members  present. 

Time  permitting,  a  lantern  exhibition  will  be  given  at  the  November 
meeting. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Technical  Schools,  Princess-street, — the 
President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Colin  George  Day,  Heaton  Norris,  and  Mr.  R.  0.  Gilmore,  Cross-street, 
city,  were  elected  members. 

On  a  discussion  raised  by  Dr.  Tatham,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  some 
valuable  hints  were  given  as  to  the  quality  and  maximum  quantity  of  light 
allowable  in  the  dark-room. 

The  Council  had  made  arrangements  at  this  meeting  for  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  transparencies,  and  as  this  was  the  first  of  its  kind  the  new  Society  had 
held,  there  was  a  large  attendance.  Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the 
slides  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  having  only  taken  up  photography  with 
the  advent  of  the  Society,  were  exhibiting  their  first  attempt  at  picture  making. 
From  a  photographic  point  of  view  the  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  thrown 
upon  the  screen  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  extremely  good,  and  comprised 
scenes  from  the  most  picturesque  parts  round  Manchester,  as  well  as  general 
landscape  views,  studies  of  animal  life,  copies,  statuary,  photomicrographs, 
photographs  of  the  osteological  specimens  in  the  museum  at  Owens  College,  by 
Mr.  Ward,  and  a  fine  set  of  views  from  Switzerland  taken  by  the  President. 
The  following  gentlemen  brought  slides  for  exhibition  :  Messrs.  Bathe,  Flower, 
Graham,  Duncan,  Harrison,  Hutchinson,  Jameaux,  Lane,  Lomas,  Roddis, 
Palmer,  Stanley,  and  Ward.  Every  well-known  maker  of  transparency  plates 
found  his  exponent,  the  wet  and  the  dry  processes  being  pretty  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson  manipulated  his  own  lantern  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Graham. 

A  whole  plate  and  half-plate,  two  new  lenses  of  the  rapid  type  by  Wray,  of 
London,  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Aylward. 


LEICESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Old  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  14th  instant,  Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  Photographic  Society,  to  be  called  “The  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Photographic  Society.  ” 

The  following  officers  were  appointed. : — President :  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson. — - 
Vice-President :  Mr.  George  Bankart. — Committee:  Messrs.  Toller,  Pochin, 
Underwood,  and  Sculthorp.- — Treasurer :  Mr.  Sculthorp.  — Hon.  Secretary: 
Mr.  H.  Pickering,  High  Cross-street. 

A  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  meeting  seriatim,  and, 
after  a  little  discussion,  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  ab]e  assistance  closed  the  meeting, 
which  was  adjourned  until  November  11. 


■*- 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  (for  September)  on  a  date  to  which  it 
had  been  postponed,  namely,  October  14, — Colonel  Playfair,  Vice-President 
(in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President)  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Janvrin,  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Beddoe,  of  Hereford, 
having  been  announced, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel)  read  some  communications 
received  from  another  Society  on  the  subject  of  reduced  railway  fares  for 
amateur  photographers  when  travelling  with  their  apparatus.  Some  other 
preliminaries  having  been  gone  through, 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  E.  Brightman  to  explain  the  working  of  the 
Eastman  roller-slide  and  paper,  which  he  had  lately  adopted  the  use  of. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  then  exhibited  the  apparatus  in  question,  emphasising 
its  excellent  construction,  the  careful  manner  in  which  every  little  detail  had 
been  provided  for  ;  the  exact  registering,  so  valuable  a  characteristic  ;  and  the 
noteworthy  lightness,  an  8^  x  6^  containing  a  band  sufficient  for  twenty-four 
pictures,  weighing  less  than  two  double  slides  of  light  make  charged  with  four 
plates.  Mr.  Brightman  exhibited  a  number  of  paper  negatives  and  prints 
therefrom,  which  were  greatly  admired. 


Mr.  Wright,  who  had  also  adopted  the  paper  films  and  roller-slide,  brought 
some  excellent  examples  for  the  inspection  of  the  meeting,  and  remarked  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  oiling,  as  evinced  by  the  great  difference  in  those 
which  formed  the  speaker’s  first  efforts,  and  one  which  had  been  oiled  by  the 
Company’s  representative  in  London,  the  latter  being  remarkably  trans¬ 
parent,  and  printing  very  beautifully.  It  had  been  literally  boded  in  castor- 
oil  for  a  few  moments  at  a  temperature  of  about  280°. 

The  Chairman  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  negatives  ami  prints,  and 
considered  that  the  heavy  shadows  and  extremes  of  light  in  foliage  were 
rendered  very  much  more  softly  than  in  the  negatives  on  glass;  the  extreme 
lightness  also  appeared  to  be  a  most  important  gain,  and  one  wliieh  amateurs 
would  not  overlook  easily.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  use  sheets  or  the  roll  of  tissue ;  but  should  think  it  advisable  to  adopt 
the  sheets  at  first  for  experimenting  upon.  One  could  not  help  thinking  that 
for  the  use  of  amateurs,  glass  plates  were  almost  doomed  as  regards  landscape 
work. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  he  used  the  PJatiuotype  Company's  sulplio- 
pyrogallol  for  developing,  and  was  very  pleased  with  it ;  the  colour  of  the 
resulting  was,  to  his  mind,  much  better  than  when  using  Eastman’s  formula. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel  presumed  that  a  most  important  point  was  to  use 
a  metal  dish,  and  keep  the  oil  really  boilin"  when  oiling.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  that  varnishing  was  unnecessary,  as  he  considered  the  process  of  oiling 
far  less  disagreeable  than  varnishing. 

Mr.  Brightman  was  quite  prepared  to  find  that  to  ensure  immunity  from 
staining  it  would  be  necessary  to  collodioni.se  the  film  side. 

Mr.  Wright  suggested  squeegeeing  the  negative  into  a  collod ionised  plate 
when  drying,  so  that  when  lifting  it,  it  would  be  already  collodionised. 

Mr.  Stephens  thought  it  a  great'advantage  to  be  able  to  use  sheets  instead 
of  the  roller,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Daniel  thought  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages  to  be  able 
to  wash  the  negatives  in  the  same  apparatus  as  the  prints. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  directed  attention  to  the  great  ease  with  which  the  nega¬ 
tives  could  be  stored,  and  to  the  fact  that  breakage  while  travelling  abroad  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

After  some  further  discussion  (during  which  very  few  could  state  which 
prints  exhibited  were  from  the  glass  and  which  from  the  paper  negatives)  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  his  interesting  remarks  and 
demonstration. 


The  August  Excursion  meeting  took  place  under  favourable  circumstances  so 
far  as  weather  was  concerned,  a  water  excursion  up  the  River  Avon  being 
agreed  upon. 

On  peering  over  the  railings  of  Bristol  Bridge,  an  array  of  queer-looking 
bundles,  leather  cases,  &c.,  and  a  liberal  display  of  legs  on  the  seats  of  a  small 
steamer  having  the  sweet  Welsh  name  of  “  Jenny  Jones,”  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  the  initiated  that  “Jenny”  was  to  have  the  honour  of  conveying 
the  working  members  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  on  an  excursion  to  explore  the  photographic  beauties  of 
the  Avon  between  Bristol  and  Bath. 

The  accommodation  appeared  fully  ample,  as  a  large  board  bore  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Licensed  to  carry  109  passengers,”  our  muster  not  being  likely  much  to 
exceed  a  tithe  of  that  number, 

On  our  tall  and  stately  Treasurer  stepping  on  board,  his  announcement  that 
we  were  not  to  have  that  day  the  company  of  our  ever-active  Hon.  Secretary, 
called  forth  lamentations  deep  and  sincere,  and  we  were  much  concerned  that 
he  also  was  likely  to  be  sailing  on  waters  much  more  troubled,  however,  than 
any  we  were  likely  to  encounter. 

We  hoped  he  might  not  return  from  the  sister  island  too  much  Hibernicised, 
as  the  Hoo’  Ddaniel. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  moorings  were  let  go,  and  after  “Jenny”  had  jibbed  us 
partly  under  one  of  the  gloomy  (and  grimy)  arches  of  Bristol  Bridge,  we  got 
fairly  away,  speedily  passing  a  gigantic  “shut  up,”  the  Counterslip  Sugar 
Refinery,  on  the  walls  of  which  at  one  particular  spot  ferns  were  luxuriously 
growing  from  top  to  bottom.  Sad  thoughts  struck  us  as  to  the  loss  to  Bristol 
of  what  had  once  been  so  vast  and  profitable  an  industry.  Past  factory  after 
factory,  including  another  great  “shut  up” — the  Avonside  Engine  Works — 
the  going  concerns  comprising  establishments  for  the  production  of  gas, 
galvanised  iron,  soap,  sheet  iron,  pottery,  leather,  &c.  Twice  under  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  second  bridge  showing  that  it  has  been  widened 
three  times,  and  further  enormous  amplification  being  in  progress  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  traffic  through  the  tunnel  under  the  Severn  vid  the  South  Wales 
line.  Past  the  Great  Western  Cotton  Works,  near  which  we  get  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  Avon’s  Vale  on  our  right,  but  having  on  the  other  hand  huge  heaps 
of  refuse  deposited  by  the  vast  Netham  Chemical  Works,  opposite  to  which 
are  the  new  Spelter  Works,  from  which,  according  to  the  evidence  at  a  recent 
trial,  deletrious  fumes  are  not  exhaled.  We  thought  otherwise. 

On  a  bold  bluff  to  our  right  we  see  Langton  Court,  and  at  a  comer  of  the 
garden  a  summer-house  is  pointed  out,  in  which  tradition  says  a  good  deal  of 
the  Spectator  was  written,  and  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Addison's 
Bower.  Close  past  St.  Ann’s  Wood  and  Chapel,  on  our  right  and  on  our  left 
the  earth  is  still  cumbered  with  abominations  in  the  way  of  chemical  lead, 
resin,  and  tar  works,  the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  filmy  patches  of 
lovely  iridescent  hues,  finding  their  way  by  the  various  ramifications  of  water 
to  a  great  part  of  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  city. 

At  last  we  are  clear  of  these  foul  spots,  and  on  rounding  the  horseshoe  bend 
at  Conham  we  have  lovely  views  of  wood  and  water,  and  of  the  railway  on 
arches  overgrown  with  ivy  skirting  the  river,  disappearing  into  a  tunnel 
through  a  massive  and  picturesque  castellated  entrance.  Plenty  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  now  ;  but  old  vEolus  is  out  on  the  warpath  as  usual,  and  foliage 
waved  derisively  at  us.  '  .. 

At  length  we  reach  Hanham  Lock  and  cameras  are  set  to  work,  but  although 
xEolus  may  not  be  present  in  person,  he  has  deputed  some  lively  young 
zephyrs  to  hover  near  us.  Some  day  when  the  grand  old  man  of  the  winds 
can  be  caught  napping,  there  are  some  nice  bits  to  be  got  here— the  lock 
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looking  across  the  river  in  which  are  to  be  seen  ivy-mantled  ruins,  beetling 
crags,  miniature  cascades,  and  arches  with  water  tumbling  through  them. 

On  the  Hanham  side  of  the  river  are  vine-clad  cottages,  village  maidens,  ivy- 
mantled  rnius,  and  in  both  evidence  of  the  frolicsome  zephyrs  above  alluded  to. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  “  go  to  Bath,”  we  must  not  linger,  and  so  pass  through 
the  lock,  and  sight  Kevnsham,  dominated  by  the  massive  tower  of  its  Abbey 
church. 

The  subject  of  lunch  is  now  mooted,  and  we  eventually  steer  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  moor  to  a  willbw-tree,  and  under  its  grateful  shade  we  prepare 
for  lunch  on  board.  “  Pipe  all  hands  to  unpack  ”  is  now  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  each  stows  away  in  his  own  private  and  particular  locker  what  seemeth 
good  unto  him,  and  very  good  the  viands  were,  albeit  not  quite  so  elegantly 
served  as  on  the  occasion  of  our  last  excursion  to  the  country  residence  of  our 
Honorary  Secretary  ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Lady  of  Chasefield  had 
not  had  a  finger  in  our  pie  this  time,  and  instead  of  the  handsome  supply  of 
half  and  whole  plates  placed  at  our  disposal  on  our  last  excursion,  we  were 
fubbed  off  with  miserable  quarter  plates  ;  also  the  salt  was  discovered  just  as 
we  had  finished  our  luncheon,  and  that  the  mint  sauce  had  cut  the  capers  out 
of  their  own  bottle. 

On  again,  and  after  steaming  round  a  good  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which 
Keynsham  Church  appeared  to  be  the  centre,  we  neared  Kenysliam  Lock,  and 
“Jenny  Jones”  commenced  swerving,  lurching,  and  crunching  in  a  slightly 
alarming  way,  but  we  got  safely  into  the  entrance  of  the  lock,  when  the  keeper 
appeared  and  asked,  in  a  pointed  manner,  how  much  water  we  drew,  and  our 
officer  in  naval  command  answering  “  four  feet,”  he  assured  us  there  was  only 
three  feet  of  water  above  the  lock,  and  we  were  in  fact  literally  “  locked  out 
and  any  chance  of  “perhaps  reaching  Bath”  was  settled  negatively,  £nd  our 
voyage  came  to  an  ignominious  end,  and  as  far  as  our  President  was  concerned, 
it  literally  ended  in  smoke. 

After  exploring  the  beauties  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  appeared 
to  a  photographic  eye  neither  numerous  nor  entrancing,  and  noting  the  extreme 
intensity  of  expression  on  the  countenances  of  some  too  patient  anglers,  “Jenny 
Jones,”  with  an  infinity  of  wriggling  and  gravel  grinding,  got  her  nose  fairly 
down  stream,  and  we  stopped  again  at  Hanham  Lock,  which  by  this  time  had 
assumed  quite  a  lively  appearance,  from  the  presence  of  numbers  of  picnickers 
who  had  rowed  up  with  their  “  fayre  ladyes.  ” 

As  means  and  appliances  for  tea  were  at  hand,  it  was  decided  to  take  that 
meal  on  board  in  the  lock,  and  hot  water  was  procured  from  the  lock-keeper’s 
cottage  close  by,  which  was  environed  by  a  garden  literally  ablaze  with  rose 
blooms. 

Our  Treasurer  was  chief  operator,  and  a  mighty  strong  brew  he  made, 
doubtless  with  the  idea  of  guarding  our  mucous  membranes  against  any 
possibility  of  frilling,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  alum-bath  afterwards. 

In  his  private  practice  and  in  the  inner  recesses  of  his  darkened  chamber  it 
is  believed  that  he  commences  development  with  weak  solutions,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  commenced  full  strength  at  once. 

Some  facetious  packer  had  put  the  cream  into  a  hock  bottle,  possibly  think¬ 
ing  that  cow’s  hock  was  as  good  a  name  for  cream  as  Liebfrau  milch  is  for  a 
certain  specially  good  Rhine  wine.  He  must  have  been  a  German. 

After  a  time  we  tore  ourselves  from  the  delights  of  Hanham  Lock  for  a 
season,  and  passing  Bee’s  Ferry,  it  struck  us  that  some  of  the  young  arielites 
were  having  rather  a  good  time  of  it,  as  we  got  glimpses  of  gaily-clad  damsels 
sporting  festively  on  swings,  &c. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  entirely  nude  presented  themselves  to  us  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  (it  was  Saturday  night,  you  know),  but  cameras  were 
packed  up,  and  we  could  only  breathe  one  more  sigh  over  lost  opportunities, 
and  continue  on  our  homeward  way.  We  thought,  however,  from  the  state  of 
the  dipping-bath  that  a  good  flushing  afterwards  with  some  clearing  solution 
was  almost  essential. 

We  got  safely  back  to  Bristol  Bridge  after  a  pleasant  outing,  if  not  very 
successful  photographically,  our  lock-out  at  Keynsham  having  dissipated  some 
visions  of  views  of  Bitton  Church,  Kelston  Lock,  and  a  possible  instantaneous 
shot  at  the  interior  of  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath,  on  Wratten  and  Wainwright’s 
dead  slow  plates  with  aperture  -A-  or  thereabouts. 


€ottTS|>onHt!tce 


DEVELOPING  IN  TWO  SOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  late 
articles  on  the  development  of  dry  plates  in  two  solutions,  particularly  as 
I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  one  to  publish  the  method  (Philadelphia 
Photographer,  June,  1884),  I  would  respectfully  ask  a  little  space  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  what  appears  to  me  erroneous  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  pyro  solution. 

An  experience  of  nearly  eighteen  months  of  constant  use  of  this  method 
has  confirmed  my  first  impressions  of  the  excellence  of  the  process,  as  well 
as  caused  me  to  adopt  some  modifications  of  the  first  formula.  The 
strength  of  solution  you  recommend  is  too  weak,  requires  most  of  the 
plates  now  used  to  be  soaked  too  long,  and  has  not  as  good  keeping 
qualities  as  a  stronger  solution.  The  following  is  the  formula  as  we  now 
use  it  with  uniform  success : — 

Pyro  solution:  Dissolve  three  ounces  crystallised  sulphite  of  soda  in  six¬ 
teen  ounces  of  boiled  water,  then  add  one  ounce  Schering’s  recrystallised 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  quarter  ounce  sulphate  of  soda.  To  this  add  five 
grains  salicylic  acid,  first  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  and  one 


quarter  ounce  glycerine.  This  solution  we  have  kept  for  months  without 
decomposition,  and  we  use  a  covered  dipping  bath  (formerly  used  for 
silver  solution)  to  keep  and  use  it  in  permanently. 

We  soak  our  plates  about  half  minute  in  this  solution  and  then  place 
them  in  a  dish  of  the  following  alkaline  developer : — 


Crystallised  sal.  of  soda  .  ),  ounce. 

Crystallised  sulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 

Water .  12  ounces. 


For  plates  requiring  restrainer,  we  add  the  requisite  quantity  to  this 
solution.  On  being  removed  to  this,  the  plates  must  at  first  be  kept  in 
constant  motion  in  order  to  insure  even  development.  Those  plates  that 
we  think  are  under-exposed,  we  develope  first,  and  those  which  are  fully 
timed  we  develope  last,  as  the  solution  acquires  a  little  pyro  from  the 
plates.  But  the  development  of  large  patches  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  work 
in  the  studio  is  not  only  rapid  and  economical  but  remarkably  uniform  in 
density  and  colour,  when  a  good  quantity  of  the  cheap  alkaline  solution  is 
employed. 

With  one  pint  of  the  solution,  two  of  us,  one  to  dip  in  the  pyro  and  the 
other  to  develope,  &c.,  have  often  developed  twenty-five  8  x  10  plates  in  less 
than  one  half-hour  and  very  uniform  in  result,  in  fact,  far  more  so  than 
with  the  usual  method.  I  am  glad  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  you 
and  hope  that  many  may  be  led  to  adopt  the  process. — I  am  yours,  Ac., 

Baltimore,  October  1th,  1885.  D.  Bachbach,  Jun. 

P.S. — The  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  pyro  solution  is  used  to  guard  against 
the  solution  attacking  and  softening  the  gelatine  film,  which  it  will  do  in 
warm  weather,  if  no  astringent  is  used,  particularly  with  plates  that  are 
made  with  soft  gelatine. 


CITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Ackman  regarding 
the  introduction  of  the  gelatino-nitro  chloride,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  I  brought  the  matter  forward  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  in  the  spring  of  1882.  I  not 
only  described  the  “  spectrum  qualities”  of  the  mixture,  but  gave  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  its  preparation,  which  also  appeared  in  the  5th  edition  of 
my  work,  Instruction  in  Photography ,  which  was  published  in  1882.  The 
formula  I  give  there  and  in  subsequent  editions  has  given  me  good  results, 
some  of  which  I  showed  at  one  of  the  society’s  meetings.  I  may  say  that 
after  trying  several  organic  salts  of  silver  I  gave  the  preference  to  the 
citrate. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  de  W.  Abney. 

October  10,  1885. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  week’s  article  on  Artificial  Light  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  you  say  in  reference  to  secondary  batteries,  “  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  system  has  been  put  into  actual  practice  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses.”  As  I  have  used  secondary  batteries  for  lighting  my  studio,  house, 
workshops,  Ac.,  for  the  past  twelve  months,  it  may  interest  your  readers 
to  know  the  details.  The  studio,  house,  &c.,  are  lit  by  twenty  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps  of  20  c.-p.  each.  The  studio  has,  in  addition,  an  arc  light  of 
10,000  c.-p.  for  portraiture,  and  outside  the  house  an  arc  lamp  of  G000  c.-p. 
for  occasional  use.  A  3  h.-p.  steam  engine  supplies  the  motive  power  to 
a  compound  shunt  Gramme-dynamo,  giving  GO  volts.  E.  M.  F.  and  25 
amperes,  which  charges  a  set  of  25  cells  E.  P.  S.  accumulators.  The 
engine  is  run  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  accumulators, 
but  the  number  of  hours  of  course  depends  on  the  time  of  year.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  light  in  every  respect ;  it  is  a 
great  boon  in  the  dark-room,  and  for  retouching  and  toning,  as  it  can  be 
switched  on  and  off  in  a  moment. — Yours,  Ac.,  T.  A.  Flemons. 

141,  High  Street,  Tunbridge,  Oct.  19,  1885. 


ISarcljange  (Column. 


Will  exchange  a  splendid  quarter-plate  lens,  by  Lerebour,  for  gentlemans 
posing  chair.  Difference,  if  any,  paid. — Address,  \\  .  CHADWICK,  Gnsve&w- 
street,  Cheetham-liill,  near  Manchester. 

Wanted,  furniture,  accessories,  enlarging  lantern,  or  six-inch  condensers,  in 
exchange  for  gold  lockets  or  backgrounds,  equal  to  new.  Difference  in  cash. 
—Address,  W.  Hudson,  Bordesley,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  a  good  lantern,  Pamphengos,  or  others  equally  good,  in  exchange  for 
electric  light  apparatus,  clockwork  lamp,  and  thirty-cell  Bunsen  batteries,  m 
good  working  order  ;  lamp  alone  cost  £25. — Address,  B.  Elgos,  119,  High- 
street,  Lymington,  Hants. 
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[October  23,  1885. 


I  will  exchange  two  gas  meters  or  tricycle  for  anything  useful  in  photography 
(lens,  &c.)— Address,  Bradshaw,  Oxford-road,  Altrincham. 

What  offers  in  exchange  for  2a  extra  rapid  carte  baby  lens,  by  Tench,  rolling- 
press  ( carte  and  cabinet),  six  lantern  camera  double  slides,  circular  saw 
(8-inch),  Marion’s  cameo  press  for  cartes  ?— Address,  G.  S.  J.  PoiRIN,  2, 
Eardley-villas,  Manor-park,  Streatham. 

I  will  exchange  the  following  magic  lantern  slides  and  views  for  anything  use¬ 
ful  in  photography  : — Twelve  coloured  slides  (Pilgrim's  Progress),  in  frames, 
nine  coloured  slides  ( Jack  and  the  Beanstalk),  and  thirty  photographic 
views. — Address,  Joseph  Fowler,  85,  Alexandra-parade,  Townliead,  Glasgow. 

For  exchange,  5x4  nearly  new  portable  tourist  camera,  by  Watson,  all  move¬ 
ments  of  front  and  back,  rack  and  pinion  focussing  arrangement,  five  double 
slides,  six  carriers,  alpenstock  stand,  and  solid  leather  case  for  camera  and 
slides,  original  cost,  £10  11s.  ;  also  Warnerke’s  roller-slide  to  fit  same,  cost 
£3  ;  all  in  perfect  condition.  Wanted  Ross’  or  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear 
lenses,  five-inch  to  seventeen-inch  focus,  to  about  £8  second-hand  value,  or 
cheque  for  £7  10s. — Address,  A.  W. ,  29,  Rees-street,  Ebbw  Yale,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire.  ^ 
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anstoevs  to  ffiotresponbcitte. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Samuel  Kirk,  Albert-street,  Nottingham. — Two  photographs  of  Hen  ry  Smith 
Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lyndhurst,  Sussex. 

William  Bond,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich  .-—Three  photographs  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cunningham  Geikie,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-at- Palace,  Norwich,  and  one 
ditto  of  Dr.  Geikie  and  Wife. 

Job  Walker,  21,  Sheffield-road,  Barnsley. — Group  photograph,  including  Sir 
Richard  Cross,  Lord  St.  Oswald,  and  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq., 
taken  at  the  opening  of  the  Conservative  Club,  Barnsley. 

Queen’s  Photographic  Art  Company,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. — Group  photo¬ 
graph  of  Members  of  Parliamentary  Revision  for  West  Belfast. 

Subscriber. — This  correspondent  has  not  conformed  to  our  rule  by  sending 
his  name  and  address,  hence  his  queries  remain  unanswered. 

H.  H. — Try  an  ink  eraser.  If  that  does  not  answer,  try  the  finest  glass  paper 
procurable.  Pumice  powder,  applied  with  a  piece  of  fine  felt,  will  probably 
answer. 

S.  Taylor. — There  was  nothing  very  special  about  the  lenses.  They  were  con¬ 
sidered  fairly  good  at  the  time  they  were  in  the  market.  They  were  about 
the  general  type  of  the  lenses  then  in  vogue. 

S.  Carter. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool.  In  America  the  com¬ 
petition  amongst  photographers  is  very  keen,  and  the  supply  of  operators 
and  retouchers  is,  we  are  informed,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand  just 
now. 

Y.  M.  B. — Mr.  Leon  Vidal’s  work  on  Photoglyptie  is  the  best  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  published  in  English,  nor  is  there  an  English  translation  of  it. 
Apply  to  the  Stannotype  Company ;  they  will  doubtless  supply  you  with 
presses. 

R.  W.  writes  asking,  whether  any  of  the  numerous  patents  taken  out  in  this 
country  by  M.  Lambert  are  still  in  force  ;  if  a  license  to  work  under  them 
is  now  required  ?  All  the  patents  have  expired,  and  our  correspondent  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  work  any  or  all  of  them  if  he  chooses. 

A.  Hurst. — The  term  “soluble  glass”  is  correct  and  very  general.  The 
chemical  name  is  silicate  of  soda  or  silicate  of  potash.  Either  of  these 
substances  pass,  and  are  sold  as  soluble  glass.  It  is  the  silicate  of  soda  that 
is  usually  employed  as  the  substratum  in  the  collotype  process. 

S.  McKay. — No  doubt  there  is  a  little,  if,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  matter.  The  best  advice  we  can  offer  is  to  let  matters 
rest  as  they  are  for  the  present.  The  specification  will  not  be  made  public 
for  two  or  three  months  yet,  and  until  it  is  you  must  wait  patiently. 

S.  B.  J. — Clearly  the  emery  you  have  employed  for  grinding  the  glass  is  far  too 
coarse.  To  obtain  a  focussing  screen  with  an  exceedingly  fine  grain,  the 
finest  “  flour  of  emery”  must  be  used  in  the  final  grinding.  Flour  of  emery 
suitable  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  dealers  in  watch¬ 
makers’  materials. 

Surprised  says,  “In  photographing  fire-grates  10x8  I  have  found  the  lines 
anything  but  straight  and  true,  and  sometimes  narrower  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  and  often  the  reverse.  I  am  using  a  10  x  8  single  Grubb  lens  ;  do 
you  think  it  is  suitable  for  that  class  of  work,  or  can  you  tell  me  the  reason?” 
In  reply  : — The  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  lines  arise  from  the  camera 
not  being  placed  squarely  in  front  of  the  object. 

G.  Field. — If  you  only  received  three  shillings  and  sevenpence-lialfpenny  per 
ounce  for  the  silver  recovered  from  your  residues,  we  cannot  but  surmise 
that  the  metal  proved  to  be  very  impure.  It  is  truly  surprising  the 
heterogenous  matter  that  gets  mixed  up  with  photographers’  wastes.  The 
scrapings  from  the  old  sink,  possibly,  contained  far  more  lead  than  silver, 
and  this,  when  mixed  with  the  latter,  would  fully  account  for  the  low  sum 
allowed  for  the  metal. 

M'Donald  Stewart. — If  the  spots  only  make  their  appearance  when  the  prints 
are  toning  we  should  say  the  fault  lies  in  the  toning  bath.  But,  as  you  say 
they  show  while  printing,  it  is  clear  that  the  toning  bath  is  not  the  cause. 
You  do  not  mention  the  amount  of  chloride  there  is  in  the  paper.  If  this  be 
large  then  a  forty-five-grain  sensitising  bath  is  certainly  weak,  and  a  short 
floating  on  such  a  solution  will  be  very  likely  to  produce  mealiness  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  in  your  prints.  Try  the  effect  of  floating  the  paper  on  a 
stronger  solution,  and  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  If  this  does  not  remedy 
the  evil  discard  the  paper,  as  the  fault  must  be  there, 


A.  Anderson  asks  where  he  can  find  something  published  o!  the  earliest  of  the 
photographic  processes,  such  as  the  Calotype,  Daguerreotype,  ami  some  of 
the  processes  of  Herschell  ?  Our  correspondent  cannot  do  letter  than 
procure  a  copy  of  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography.  The  work  lias  been  out 
of  print  for  many  years,  but  copies  may  frequently  be  met  with  for  a  trifling 
sum  at  second-hand  booksellers.  We  imagine  our  correspondent  will  derive 
all  the  information  he  requires  from  this  work. 

A.  B. — If  you  do  not  succeed  in  mounting  the  pictures  without  getting  air- 
bubbles  between  the  print  and  the  glass  it  shows  that  you  are  not  a  careful 
manipulator.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.  Surely  suffi¬ 
cient  has,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  subject.  Use  the 
gelatine  tolerably  hot,  and  do  not  make  the  solution  too  thick.  1‘erhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  only  more  practice  that  you  require.  An  article  on  the  subject 
will  appear  in  our  forthcoming  Almanac. 

R.  C. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  “carbon  tissue”  without  pigment. 
Why  should  there  be  ?  The  paper  could  as  easily  be  coated  with  the  plain 
gelatine  as  if  it  contained  a  pigment.  But  the  question  is,  Would  6uch  a 
tissue  answer  your  purpose  ?  You  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  there  would 
be  no  pigment  to  obstruct  the  light,  it  would  consequently  penetrate 
through  the  film  to  the  paper.  Hence,  when  you  proceeded  to  develope,  you 
would  be  unable  to  remove  the  paper.  Just  turn  this  matter  over  in  your 
tit  mind  before  having  a  quantity  of  such  tissue  prepared. 

Ajax. — The  defect  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  in  the  plates,  but  is  caused 
by  the  lens  with  which  the  negatives  were  taken.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a 
flare-spot,  and  was  distinctly  visible  on  the  focussing-screen  if  you  had 
noticed  it.  The  remedy  is  to  alter  the  position  of  the  stop  of  the  lens.  A 
very  slight  alteration  will  frequently  cure  the  evil.  By  gradually  moving 
the  stop  backward  and  forward,  while  you  watch  the  effect  upon  the 
focussing-screen,  you  will  soon  find  a  position  for  it,  so  that  the  image  will 
be  evenly  illuminated. 

- - > - 


Photographic  Club,  Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  October  28,  1885,  will 
be  On  Local  Intensification  and  Reduction. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  October  27,  at 
8  p.m.,  in  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  apparatus  and 
appliances  now  on  the  table  will  be  explained  by  the  exhibitors.  Also  on 
Monday  evening  next  (optical  lantern  night)  transparencies  will  be  shown, 
produced  by  members  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club. 

Obituary. — Our  readers  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Dudley 
Radcliffe,  an  accomplished  amateur  and  for  some  years  an  occasional  contributor 
to  our  columns.  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  with,  and 
successful  workers  of,  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Amateur  Field  Club  did  much  to  bring  the  process  into  favour  amongst  amateurs. 
He  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time,  and  had  resided  in  Switzerland 
for  the  past  two  years  ;  he  died  somewhat  unexpectedly,  at  Davos  Platz,  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  from  lircmorrhage. 

We  learn  from  the  Photographic  Times  that  Professor  W.  D.  Holrmes,  of  the 
Photographic  Laboratory  of  Lehigh  University,  U.S.A.,  in  order  to  secure  for 
his  own  use  the  most  meritorious  instantaneous  shutter,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulate  the  invention  of  new  or  the  improvement  of  already  existing  devices, 
has  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  given  by  him  “  for  the  best  model  of 
instantaneous  shutter  for  outdoor  work  handed  in  before  January  1,  1880.” 
The  only  condition  he  makes  is  that  a  shutter  of  the  successful  model,  of  a  size 
adapted  to  his  apparatus,  shall  become  his  property.  (This,  of  course,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  ownership  in  the  patent  or  invention.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  October  21,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PANORAMAS. 

Panoramic  photography  formed  the  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last  week.  Mr.  J.  ^Traill 
Taylor  having  been  called  upon  to  introduce  the  subject,  spoke 
at  some  length  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
panoramic  perspective.  While  panoramas  were  useful  in  de¬ 
picting  such  subjects  as  mountain  ranges  and  chains  of  lakes, 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  the  employment  of  any  of  the 
wide-angle  lenses,  so  easy  to  be  procured,  special  panoramic 
apparatus  was  not  now  requisite  in  either  landscape  or  archi¬ 
tectural  photography. 

Notwithstanding  this  expression  of  opinion  there  are  photo¬ 
graphers  who  would  gladly  produce  photographs  in  which  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  subject  is  included  if  they  only  knew 
how  it  was  to  be  effected  ;  for  panoramic  cameras  cannot  now  be 
obtained  new  from  any  manufacturer,  and  it  is  only  very  seldom 
indeed  that  one  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  secondhand  dealers. 

Although  panoramic  photographs  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
a  camera  having  a  roller-slide,  and  on  sensitive  negative  tissue 
or  other  flexible  material,  yet  is  the  perspective  produced  by 
such  means  only  of  a  “mongrel”  character,  as  aptly  termed  in 
an  article  in  our  pages  three  weeks  ago,  it  being  jointly  plain 
and  panoramic.  But  there  are  mechanical  means  which  may 
be  employed  by  which  a  very  wide  angle  in  purely  panoramic 
perspective  may  be  obtained.  Soon  after  the  daguerreotype 
was  introduced,  it  was  suggested  that  by  curving  a  long  plate 
so  that  its  whole  surface  from  end  to  end  should  be  equidistant 
from  the  lens,  a  perfect  panoramic  view  might  be  obtained  by 
mounting  the  lens  upon  an  axis,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  during 
exposure,  so  as  to  commence  the  projecting  of  the  image  at  one 
end  of  the  bent  plate  and  finish  it  at  the  other  end.  Care  had 
to  be  taken  that  the  light  from  the  lens  was  only  permitted  to 
have  access  to  the  sensitive  surface  through  a  verticle  slot  the 
height  of  the  plate. 

We  have  applied  this  system  to  the  production  of  negatives 
on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  and,  although  from  the  finished 
mechanical  point  of  view,  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  crude, 
yet  does  it  answer  the  intended  purpose  quite  well. 

The  first  attempt  wTas  made  by  inserting  a  cylindrical  glass 
like  that  employed  in  Sutton’s  panoramic  camera,  and  bending 
the  paper  so  as  to  press  close  against  it.  This  was  discarded 
in  favour  of  cylindrical  guides  at  top  and  bottom,  against 
which  the  paper  was  pressed  by  a  curved  backing  board ;  and 
it  was  surprising  how  well  the  paper  retained  its  form.  A 
further  improvement  consisted  in  attaching  the  sensitive  paper 
temporarily  to  a  very  thin  sheet  of  vulcanite,  which  was 
capable  of  being  bent  to  any  required  degree  of  curvature,  and 
again  resuming  its  flat  form  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 


By  taking  advantage  of  this  material,  sensitive  paper  may  be 
subjected  to  any  curvature,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having 
faces  curved  to  a  suitable  radius  at  top  and  bottom,  against 
which  to  press  the  flexible  paper  suppoit  from  behind. 

We  have  proved,  experimentally,  that  a  number  of  negative 
films  may  be  carried  in  a  portfolio,  and  be  inseided  in  the  camera 
while  flat,  and  the  proper  degree  of  curvature  be  imparted  by 
pushing  in  a  rod  at  the  back. 

The  lens  must  be  attached  to  the  front  of  a  light-box  the 
height  of  the  sensitive  paper,  and  of  just  sufficient  width  to 
admit  of  the  lens  being  securely  fixed  to  the  front.  There  is  a 
vertical  slit  in  the  back  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted 
from  the  lens  to  the  sensitive  surface.  According  to  the  focus 
of  the  lens  this  slit  may  be  either  wide  or  narrow.  In  one  of 
our  small  experimental  cameras  the  slit  is  half  an  inch  in  width, 
and  has  a  wing  at  each  side  by  which  this  aperture  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  three  to  a  sixteenth.  A  lever  handle  projects  from  above 
the  lens,  which  is  mounted  so  as  to  rotate  on  its  optical  axis,  and 
by  moving  this  lever  from  one  side  to  the  other  the  light-box 
spoken  of  is  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

From  the  ideas  here  expressed  it  will  be  seen  that  no  real 
difficulty  need  intervene  in  obtaining  proper  panoramic  photo¬ 
graphs  even  of  great  dimensions. 

- - ♦ - 

LANTERN  SLIDES  BYr  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

Now  that  the  lantern  season  is  approaching,  many  amateurs  will 
be  giving  their  attention  to  the  production  of  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies,  from  the  negatives  they  have  secured  during  the  past 
summer.  Without  entering  into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  processes,  by  which  lantern  slides  may  be  produced, 
we  shall  here  describe  the  carbon  method.  However,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  with  this  process,  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
pictures  in  any  conceivable  colour  or  tint,  according  to  the 
pigment  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  tissue.  Moreoxc-i, 
whatever  maybe  the  colour  of  the  pigmeut  employed,  its  tint 
may,  after  the  picture  is  produced,  be  considerably  modified 
by  subsequently  toning.  We  now  proceed  with  the  manip  i- 
latory  details. 

In  the  first  place,  a  stock  of  thin  glass  plates,  of  the  standard 
size — three  and  a  quarter  inches  square — should  be  piepaic 
with  a  substratum,  as  follows.  The  plates,  ha\ing  K<n 
thoroughly  cleaned,  are  coated  with  the  following  preparation  . 

Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine  .  1  ounce 

Water  . 7 .  25  ounccs 

Bichromate  of  potash .  ^  diam. 
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This  mixture  is  flowed  over  the  plates  and  drained  off  at  one 
corner.  The  plates  are  then  placed  on  a  draining  rack,  or  on 
blotting  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  dry 
the  rack  and  plates  are  placed  in  a  strong  light  for  an  hour  or 
two,  which  will  render  the  gelatine  insoluble.  In  this  condition 
the  plates  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  The  film  will 
possess  a  very  faint  yellow  tint,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  as 
the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  it  will  be  removed  during  the 
development  of  the  picture.  Instead  of  using  the  bichromate 
and  subsequent  exposure  to  light  to  produce  insolubility  in 
the  gelatine,  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  chrome  alum,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  former 
plan  ourselves. 

Some  operators  do  not  employ  a  gelatine  substratum  at  all, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  its  employment  simplifies 
matters  considerably  in  the  manipulations,  and  tides  us  over 
many  little  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  arise.  When  a 
substratum  is  present  there  is  very  little  danger  of  blistering 
occurring  during  the  development,  even  should  excessively  hot 
water  have  to  be  employed  through  over-printing.  A  substratum 
is  a  great  safeguard  against  reticulation,  in  the  event  of  the 
tissue  not  being  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  the  development 
having  to  be  forced.  With  its  employment  the  half  tones  of 
the  pictures  are  also  better  preserved.  Furthermore,  when  a 
substratum  is  not  employed  and  the  picture  is  developed  on  the 
bare  glass,  or  on  a  collodion  film,  we  have  known  it  to  split  off 
when  subjected  for  a  long  period  to  the  heat  of  the  lantern, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  film.  This  will  never  occur 
when  a  gelatine  substratum  is  employed. 

Carbon  tissues  may  be  obtained,  commercially,  of  many 
different  colours — red,  sepia,  various  shades  of  purples  and 
browns,  and  black.  A  tissue  is  also  supplied,  specially,  for 
making  transparencies  for  enlarging  from,  which  answers 
admirably  for  lantern  slides.  The  pigment  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  appears  to  be  in  a  milch  finer  state  of  division  than 
that  in  the  ordinary  tissues.  It  is,  we  believe,  China  ink.  The 
colour  of  the  pictures  it  yields  is  a  rich  brownish-black,  which 
looks  remarkably  well  on  the  screen.  Whatever  may  be  the 
colour  of  the  tissue  selected  its  treatment  is  the  same. 

To  sensitise  the  tissue,  for  transparencies,  a  number  of  glass 
plates,  a  little  larger  than  the  pieces  of  tissue  to  be  prepared, 
are  required.  Fourteen  inches  square  is  a  convenient  size,  as 
it  will  allow  of  sixteen  pieces  being  cut  from  each  sheet.  The 
glasses,  after  being  cleaned,  are  polished  with  French  chalk, 
and  thon  coated  with  plain  collodion,  such  as  that  employed 
in  enamelling  paper  prints.  After  the  collodion  has  set,  the 
plates  are  placed  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  or  are  washed  under 
the  tap,  until  all  greasiness  disappears.  They  are  then  reared 
on  end  to  drain,  but  are  not  allowed  to  dry.  The  tissue,  having 
been  cut  to  a  size  a  little  smaller  than  the  plates,  is  immersed 
in  the  following  solution  : — 


Water .  20  ounces 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  1  ounce 

Liquor  ammonia  .  20  minims 


When  the  tissue  has  become  perfectly  limp,  it  is  removed  from 
the  solution  and  placed,  face  downward,  on  one  of  the  col- 
lodionised  plates.  Then  a  squeegee  is  passed  over  the  back  of 
the  tissue  to  remove  the  superfluous  solution,  and  expel  all 
air  bubbles.  By  examining  the  tissue,  through  the  glass,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  if  any  air  be  imprisoned  between  the  tissue  and 
collodion. 

The  plates,  with  the  adherent  tissue,  are  now  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  will  dry  in  from  six  to  eight  hours ;  of 
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course  in  the  dark.  When  dry,  the  point  of  a  penknife  in¬ 
serted  under  one  corner  will  enable  the  tissue  to  be  removed 
from  the  glass,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  the  tissue  be 
dried  in  the  time  specified,  it  will  keep  in' good  working  condition 
for  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  provided  it  be  kept  dry  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  the 
tissue  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  to  leave  it  attached 
to  the  glass  and  simply  to  pack  the  plates,  with  the  tissue 
upon  them,  one  upon  the  other.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
effectually  protected  from  atmospheric  influences.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
particles  of  dust  or  dirt  get  imprisoned  between  the  tissue  and 
collodion,  as  they  would  certainly  show  in  the  finished  picture. 
The  sensitising  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  the  tissue 
carefully  dusted,  before  commencing  operations.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  sensitising  may  always  be  conducted  in  open  day¬ 
light,  as  carbon  tissue  is,  practically,  insensitive  whilst  it  is 
wet. 

A  mask — which  also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  “safe  edge” 
— with  an  opening  the  size  of  the  finished  picture  is  now 
placed  on  the  negative.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
secure  this  in  position  with  a  few  touches  of  indiarubber 
solution.  This  will  not  injure  the  negative,  and  it  is  easily 
removed.  A  piece  of  glass,  exactly  three  inches  square — 
supposing  the  slides  are  three  and  a  quarter — is  now  adjusted 
on  the  mask  so  that  there  is  an  equal  margin  shown  round 
the  opening.  A  pencil  line  is  then  made  round  the  edges  of 
the  glass.  This  line  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  placing  the 
tissue  in  position.  The  glass  is  also  to  serve  as  a  “shape”  for 
cutting  the  tissue  to  size.  By  this  method  of  working  an  equal 
margin  will  be  secured  in  the  finished  picture,  and  much  after 
trouble  saved  in  the  mounting. 

With  regard  to  the  exposure,  it  is  impossible  to  say  an}'tlnng 
very  definite,  as  so  much  is  dependent  upon  the  density  of 
the  negative  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue.  As  there  is 
considerable  latitude  allowable  two  or  three  experiments  will 
determine  this  point.  As  a  rough  guide,  we  may  state  that  an 
exposure  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  if  the  finished  picture 
were  to  be  on  paper  will  suffice.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
exposure  required  for  lantern  slides  is  very  much  less  than  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  transparencies  for  enlarging  purposes 
— about  half  or  a  little  more  will  generally  be  found  ample.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  carbon  printing,  that  the  tissue  gains  in  sensitive¬ 
ness  by  long  keeping. 

For  want  of  space,  the  development  and  finishing  of  the 
picture  must  form  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 

—  +  -■ - 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Astronomical  Society,  held  a  week  or 
two  ago,  the  president  was  able  to  announce  the  continued  progress  of 
this  young  hut  thoroughly  hard-working  Society.  It  now  numbers 
over  two  hundred  members,  and  the  records  of  our  pages  show  the 
real  work  they  have  already  done ;  done,  too,  in  a  quiet  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  manner,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  greater  noise 
and  little  work  done  by  far  more  pretentious  societies. 


It  is  known  the  deep  interest  which  several  of  its  members  take  in 
astro-photography,  and  at  the  meeting  the  President  gave  an  account 
of  some  of  his  own  results  in  that  direction.  The  new  star  in 
Andromeda,  is  already  a  well-worn  topic ;  but  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts— 
the  President  —had  new  facts  to  narrate.  He  had  taken  so  many  as 
seven  photographs  on  one  day,  by  means  of  his  twenty-inch  Grubb  i 
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refractor  of  this  nebula,  and  he  states  thay  give  important  evidence 
confirmed  by  other  observers’  photographs,  though  the  photographs 
differed  among  themselves.  Drawings  of  the  same  object  done  by 
Argelander,  Bond,  Espin,  and  Common,  as  might  be  expected, 
differed  widely  from  each  other,  he  stated ;  but  the  photograph  by 
Mr.  Common,  which  was  given  in  Nature  as  a  wood-cut,  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Robert’s  negatives.  He  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  want  of  accordance  in  the  photographs,  putting  it  down  to  the 
difference  in  the  instruments  employed,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates, 
time  of  exposure,  and  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  We  think 
there  was  little  call  for  disappointment,  rather  should  we  accept  his 
further  supposition  that  the  difference  in  the  results  indicated  changes 
of  a  startling  character  in  the  objects  themselves— indications  that  must 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  astronomers. 


Mb.  R.  C.  Johnson  remarked  that  the  nebula  is  singularly  non- 
actinic,  and  we  have  noted  other  observers,  recording  eye  observations, 
have  described  its  colour  by  various  terms  most  applicable  to  the 
columns  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum. 


At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  working  away  at  star-mapping, 
four  years  being  the  time  anticipated  to  be  occupied  in  finishing  the 
southern  hemisphere.  It  is  divided  into  sixty  squares  each  one  over¬ 
lapping  another  adjoining  it,  two  negatives  being  taken  of  each  subject 
so  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  mistake.  Mr.  Finlay  stated  that,  so  far, 
the  work  done  has  been  very  successful,  the  images  being  very  good 
and  round,  and  the  double  stars  very  clear  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
These  negatives  have  been  taken  with  a  six-inch  object  glass ;  but  the 
authorities  expect  shortly  to  have  a  new  nine-inch  ready. 


This  star-mapping  by  photography  has  been  taken  up  at  many 
observatories,  at  Paris,  among  the  rest,  witli  very  fine  instruments ; 
but  just  now  the  authorities  at  Meudon  are  directing  their  attention 
to  the  investigation  of  the  absorptive  action  of  air  and  various  gases — a 
problem  having  an  important  bearing  upon  photographic  operations, 
both  mundane  and  stellar  in  their  aims.  To  know  how  and  where 
the  light  that  leaves  the  sun,  and  arrives  almost  close  to  us  with 
power  enough  to  enable  “  instantaneous  photographs  ”  to  be  the  only 
kind  ever  taken,  is  robbed  of  its  intensity,  and  reaches  us  in  such  an 
exceedingly  enfeebled  state,  that  its  forces  require  to  be  subsidised 
by  electricity,  is  one  step  in  the  way  to  discover  so  much  more  of  its 
real  properties  as  to  aid  us  in  getting  better  value  out  of  the  modicum 
still  left  to  us. 


M.  Jansen  has  lately  been  describing  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
Paris,  the  details  of  the  plans  he  has  been  carrying  out.  He  has 
built  up  immense  tubes  with  transparent  ends,  and  in  these  he  places 
air,  or  various  gases,  and  submits  them  to  various  degrees  of  attenuation 
or  of  pressure.  One  tube  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  yards  long,  and 
in  it  oxygen  is  at  present  being  studied  under  the  spectroscope. 


It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  the  exact  benefit  to  science  that  will  be 
derived  from  these  investigations,  nor  are  we  ever  inclined  to  join  the 
“  cui  bono  f  ”  cry,  but  if  daylight  could  be  thrown  upon  the  pea-soup 
fog  question,  many  would  be  the  photographers  who  would  be  thankful 
to  M.  Jansen.  Already  do  we  hear  expressed  prophecies  of  an  un¬ 
usually  bad  winter  season  on  account  of  weather;  but  we  would  say 
that  meteorological  science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  such 
vaticinations  to  possess  much  value. 


At  the  British  Association  Meeting,  however,  data  were  given  by  Mr. 
Courtney  Fox,  to  enable  a  general  kind  of  prediction  to  be  given  some 
little  time  in  advance,  especially  as  regards  the  metropolitan  area. 
They  are  perhaps  interesting  enough  to  bear  reproduction  here,  in 
brief ,  being,  as  they  are,  empiric  laws  based  upon  observations  ex¬ 
tending  over  seventy  years.  Given  that  a  certain  month  or  season  is 
in  a  certain  condition  as  regards  temperature  or  rainfall,  Mr.  Fox 


seeks  to  determine  what  may  be  predicted  of  the  succeeding  period 
as  regards  these  qualities.  He  finds  that  if  a  spring  or  a  summer  be 
cold  the  succeeding  season  will  be  cold ;  and  warm  autumns  succeed 
very  warm  summers.  The  fact  of  a  very  dry  August  being  followed 
by  a  wet  September  is  unique.  His  results  are  tabulated  as  follows: — 


Characteristics. 

Month. 

Month  following. 

Very  cold 

Jan.,  April,  June,  July 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Dec. 

Cold. 

Very  warm 

Jan. 

Dry. 

June,  July,  Aug. 

Warm. 

Very  dry 

June,  July 

Warm. 

Very  wet 

Jan.,  March,  April 

Warm. 

May,  July. 

Cold. 

The  following  table  also  records  what  follows  when  a  given  month  has 
marked  temperature  and  moisture  characteristics  simultaneously : — 


Characteristics. 

Month. 

Month  following. 

Warm  and  wet 

Nov.,  Dec. 

Wet. 

Jan. 

Warm. 

Warm  and  dry 

June,  July 

Warm. 

Aug. 

Wet. 

Cold  and  wet 

July,  Aug. 

Cold. 

Cold  and  dry 

Dec. 

Cold. 

Nov. 

Dry. 

A  very  cold  and  very  wet  summer  is  succeeded  usually  by  a  cold 
autumn. 


The  photographer  who  makes  his  own  chloride  of  gold,  unless  he  be 
possessed  of  a  well-arranged  laboratory,  is  liable  to  become  a  nuisance 
to  all  around  him  while  his  chemical  operations  are  being  carried  on  ; 
and  even  when  possessed  of  a  laboratory  it  is  not  always  provided 
with  special  means  for  carrying  off  noxious  vapours.  In  the  Chemical 
Netvs  for  October  23rd,  there  was  described  a  new  form  of  closet,  or, 
rather,  substitute  for  one,  which  would  be  very  useful  for  such  opera¬ 
tions  as  that  we  speak  of. 


Eveby  one  knows  the  familiar  cupboard,  frequently  designated  a 
“  stink  closet,”  of  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  and  the  contrivance  we  allude 
to  is  to  do  away  with  this  contrivance  for  students’  classes.  In  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  it  is  equally  suitable  for  the  individual  operator.  A  square 
chimney  a  foot  wide  is  first  set  up,  and  in  it  a  draught  is  produced  by 
a  ring  burner.  This  chimney  is  brought  down  to  a  level  witli  the  floor, 
and  from  it  flues  branch  out  and  are  brought  up  to  the  work-benches. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  bring  the  flues  up  where  one  only  was 
needed;  the  chimney  might  end  upon  the  table  and  the  draught 
arrangement  there  applied.  The  arrangement  is  very  neat  and  simple. 
A  horizontal  slit  is  cut  into  the  chimney  (wooden  at  this  part )  and  into  it 
is  fitted  a  slide  capable  of  being  closed  at  will.  Over  the  slit  is  fixed 
on  a  slant  a  piece  of  plate  glass  to  guide  vapours  to  the  orifice,  and  this 
glass  rests  at  its  sides  upon  triangular  struts,  which  help  to  support  it 
and  to  form,  with  the  glass,  a  kind  of  hood.  When  required  for  use 
the  slit  is  opened,  the  gas  lighted,  and  then  the  vapour  of  any  boiling 
vessel  placed  below  is  sucked  up,  while  the  small  glass  roof  permits 
the  whole  operation  to  be  seen,  and  the  state  of  the  contents  of  flask 
or  basin  to  be  watched. 

- — + - — 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Founin  Notice. 

Mb.  B.  J.  Edwabds’s  sea  pieces — of  which  there  are  many  are 
spread  about  the  room  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
them  either  with  one  another  or  with  other  work  in  the  same  cl  ax-. 
The  subjects  are  composed  mainly  of  pictures  of  smacks  and  steamer- 
off  the  East  coast  about  Yarmouth,  and  as  specimens  of  instantaneous 
work  they  show  that  the  plates  and  the ‘‘shutter  have,  alike,  been 
“  quick  enough.”  But  there  is  a  general  monotony  both  in  subject 
and  treatment,  and,  we  may  say,  a  want  of  “  sparkle.’  Perhaps  the 
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best  is  No.  42 — Tug  Boat  off  Yarmouth ,  in  which  the  foreground — 
if  such  a  term  can  he  applied  to  water— gives  a  life  to  the  picture 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

Another  rather  prolific  exhibitor  is  the  Rev.  II.  V.  Macdona,  whose 


two  large  pictures  of  Cheston  and  Millers  Dale  (No.  60),  are  the  first 
to  strike  the  eye.  These  are  fine  specimens  of  characteristic  Derby¬ 
shire  scenery,  well  chosen  and  equally  well  executed,  and,  printed  in 


No.  3G9. — Newhaven  Fisher  Folk.  J.  Crichton. 

platinotype,  are  remarkably  effective.  The  same  pictures  appear 
again,  in  silver,  in  No.  666,  but  the  platinum  prints  carry  the  palm. 
Two  very  fine  landscapes  by  the  same  artist,  are  Grasmere  (No.  504), 
and  Miller's  Dale  (No.  595),  while  a  set  of  six  Golfing  Studies  (No. 
-40),  stands  unique.  Of  the  smaller  work,  the  best  is  a  frame  of  three 
landscapes  from  the  Isle  of  Man  (No.  170),  which  show  considerable 
taste  in  selection. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Seed  on  the  general  effect, 
of  his  Village  Corn  Doctor  (No.  20?),  for,  however  clever  it  may  be  as 
a  photograph,  there  is  a  want  of  refinement  iu  the  conception,  which 
jars  the  sense.  ^Far  different  is  Who  teas  that  at  the  Gate,  last  Night , 
Mary  ?  (No.  45i ),  in  which  we  have  a  homely  subject,  treated  with 
s  rill  and  humour.  The  faces  of  father  and  daughter  are  natural  to  a 


degree,  while  the  surroundings  and  acce  ories  of  the  cottage  interior 
are  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  tin*  picture. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  as  usual,  exhibits  a  number  of  landscapes  of 
large  size,  the  prevailing  feature  in  which  is  a  tendency  to  over-suft- 
ness;  otherwise  both  in  selection  and  execution,  they  are  beyond 
objection.  In  No.  91,  A  Disused  Gate,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  pro¬ 
bably  the  best  of  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  contributions  this  year;  but  the 
companion  picture,  The  Watering  Place,  Dashing ,  Surrey,  shows  c  m- 
spicuously,  the  fault  we  have  mentioned.  The  Waterfall,  Wharftdale 
(No.  92)  is  another  specimen  of  good  work,  but  the  Aeenue,  Studley 
Royal,  in  the  same  frame,  is  unfortunate  in  the  almost  mathematical 
straightness  of  its  lines.  Two  frames,  containing  views  in  Yorkshire 


and  Surrey  (Nos.  221  and  305),  exhibit  excellent  artistic  taste,  but 
would  have  shown  to  better  advantage  had  the  pictures  been  framed 
separately. 

A  small  collection  of  studies  of  Newhaven  Fisher  Folk  (No.  369), 
by  Mr.  James  Crichton,  contains  some  picturesque  groups  of  a  picturesque 
class  of  beings,  the  bright  colours  of  the  women’s  dresses  being  alone 
wanting  to  complete  the  effect.  The  Fisherman's  Farewell,  which  is 
selected  for  illustration,  is  one  of  the  best,  but  the  comical  expression 
on  the  child’s  face  in  “  Wha’s  your  mither,  ma  lammie  ?”  makes  that 
picture  the  general  favourite. 

Mr.  George  Renwick  exhibits  this  year  a  class  of  work  differing 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  him,  two  studies  of  an 
old  itinerant  knife-grinder.  In  An  Old  Blade  (No.  390)  we  have  a 
wonderfully  lifelike  portrait  of  the  tattered  old  tramp  at  work  at 
his  grindstone,  while  Preparing  for  a  Rainy  Day  (No.  430)  repre¬ 
sents  him  engaged  in  another  branch  of  the  business  —  umbrella 
mending. 

Mr  J.  Milman  Brown’s  A  Rolling  Wave  (No.  263)  and  Sandown 
Bay,  Rough  Sea  (No.  96)  are  two  very  clever  studies  of  breaking 
waves  and  surf.  Summer  Evening  (No.  447)  is  an  exquisite  “  bit  ”  of 
rural  scenery,  but  the  gem  of  this  artist  s  collection  is  the  Old  Oak 
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Tree>  Landslip  (No.  ,571)  in  which  we  have  a  glimpse  of  forest 
scenery  that  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  lovlier  glades  in  Epping. 


No.  395. — An  Instantaneous  Portrait. 


B.  Faulkner. 


lliese  pictures  are  all  of  large  size,  and  show  great  technical 
excellence. 


Of  Mr. 
word  in  p 


No.  526.  —  “/  sit  on  my  crcepie. ”  J.  Terras. 

Seymour  Conway’s  work  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  a 
raise.  His  two  frames  of  Swiss  Views  (No.  182-3)  which 


have  gained  lnm  another  medal  are  as  near  perfection,  from  a  technica 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  while  the  subjects  are,  as  a  rule, 
wel  chosen.  Rural  Studies  (No.  170)  contain  two  pictures  of  an 
entirely  different  class,  one  of  which  is  spoilt  by  a  torobtrasive 

Mr.  II.  Trueman  Wood  is  also  an  exhibitor  (for  the  first  time  we 
believe)  of  Swiss  scenery;  his  frame  of  four  views  contains  work 
much  above  the  average,  the  delicacy  of  the  rendering  of  the  snow  iu 
Monte  Rosa  reminding  us  of  some  of  Mr.  Donkin’s  finest  pictures. 

Of  Mr.  Robert  Faulkner’s  three  frames  one  (No.  305)  necessarily 
contains  a  collection  of  his  well-known  studies  of  children,  which  this 
year  exhibit  greater  variety  of  pose  and  attitude.  The  best  is  the 
centre  piece,  but  our  cut  entirely  fails  to  convey  the  expression  on  the 
child’s  face,  which  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  photograph.  The 
portraits  of  two  boys,  printed  in  platinotype  (No.  389),  and  a  single 
figure  of  a  child  in  red  chalk  deserve  inspection. 


No.  531.  - 


-The  Industry  of  Aye  commands  the  Attention  of  Youth. 

W.  J.  Goodhew. 


Mr.  John  Terras  exhibits  three  charming  little  pictures,  each  an 
interior  with  a  single  figure,  for  one  of  which — the  subject  of  our 
illustration  (No.  520) — he  has  received  a  medal.  This  is  sufficiently 
described  in  the  catalogue  by  the  verse  inscribed  on  the  frame — 

“I  sit  on  my  creepie, 

I  spin  at  my  wheel, 

And  think  on  the  laddie 
That  lo’ed  me  sae  weel.” 

The  other  two  pictures  are  similar  in  character,  but  Thinking  it  Ocer 
(No.  528)  is,  if  anything,  too  deeply  printed,  and  wants  a  little  bright¬ 
ness  introduced  to  relieve  the  general  soiubreness  of  the  suject. 

Mr.  J.  Bracebridge  Hilditch  shows  a  very  line  view  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (No.  470),  printed  by  contact  upon  opal  glass.  Also  a 
frame  of  views  of  Richmond  and  neighbourhood,  several  of  which  are 
of  more  than  average  excellence. 

Our  last  illustration  for  this  week  is  from  the  solitary  exhibit  (No. 
534)  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodhew,  and  speaks  for  itself.  Its  title,  The 
Industry  of  Aye  commands  the  Attention  of  Youth ,  explains  in  a 
somewhat  formal  manner  the  subject  of  the  picture,  a  child  intently 
watching  an  old  basket-maker  at  work. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb,  having  in  previous  years  exhausted  the  London 
streets  or  satiated  himself  with  the  comparatively  tame  work  of 
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photography  from  the  “  knife-hoard,”  or  box-seat  of  a  London  ’bus, 
has  this  year  ventured  into  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  his  two  frames 
of  Street  Views  in  Paris  (Nos.  426  and  464),  show  how  well  he  has 
succeeded  in  a  task  only  undertaken  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Probably 
had  Mr.  Cobb  not  been  one  of  the  judges,  he  might  this  year  have  scored 
another  medal. 


THE  APPARATUS. 

We  have  spoken  of  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  apparatus, 
and  especially  in  shutters,  during  the  past  year.  It  would  appear  as 
if  there  had  been  a  determined  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
latter.  This  is  praiseworthy,  because  there  is  so  much  that  is  attractive 
and  valuable  in  transcripts  of  nature  obtained  instanter. 

The  original  “Phoenix”  Shutter  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson 
has  undergone  several  improvements.  One  of  those  has  its  outcome 
in  their  “Universal  Photographic  Shutter,”  of  which  the  accompanying 
drawings  and  descriptions  will  afford  an  adequate  idea. 


This  claims  to  give  either  equality  or  graduation  of  lighting  as 
desired.  This  shutter  has  the  flap  movements  of  the  “Phoenix” 
Shutter,  but  possesses  in  addition,  for  rapid  exposures,  a  new  and 
very  effective  form  of  the  simple  drop  shutter.  Approximately  correct 
exposures  of  one-quarter,  one-eight,  one-sixteenth,  one-thirty-second, 
one-fiftieth  of  a  second  by  gravity  can  always  be  given  with  certainty. 
Extreme  lightness  and  portability  of  drop  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cords  instead  of  the  usual  solid  connecting  pieces.  The  adaptations  m 
are  removable,  and  when  not  required  are  clamped  with  the  drop  l 
at  the  back  of  frame  of  shutter,  the  quickest  movements  of  the 
shutter  are  obtained  by  the  tension  of  an  elastic  band,  o,  attached  to  l, 
the  tension  being  produced  by  gravity  (i.e.  by  a  suspended  weight)  is 
always  constant,  and  constitutes  an  important  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  hitherto  used  methods  of  acceleration.  The  focus  is  obtained 
by  fixing  a  by  means  of  milled  screw,  the  flap  n  being  balanced  by 
weighted  arm  in  the  position  where  it  will  best  serve  the  important 
functions  of  a  sky  shade.  If  a  wider  shade  is  required,  a  piece  of 
“  Canary  Medium”  laid  on  the  flap  may  be  used.  The  side  pieces,  m, 
give  a  greatly  increased  fall  to  the  drop,  and  being  removable,  allow 
the  shutter  to  possess  great  portability,  e.g.  the  half-plate  size  weighs 
six  ounces,  and  measures  five  inches  by  two  inches  and  a-quarter  by 
one  inch  and  a-quarter.  The  distance  between  a  and  b  is  alterable 
by  adjustment  of  cord. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  also  exhibit  a  folding  view  meter, 
illustrated  by  the  following  cuts,  in  which  one  view  shows  it  folded 
up  for  placing  in  the  pocket,  and  the  other  when  opened  out  for  use. 

The  novel  features  of  this  view  meter  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  diaphragms  which  confer  two  important  advantages.  1st,  A 
diaphragm  (D)  proportionate  to  any  size  of  plate  may  be  used.  2nd, 
The  insertion  of  a  suitable  diaphragm  multiplies  by  two  the  figures 
on  bar  B,  thus  reducing  its  length  for  long-focus  lenses  to  one  half. 
A  is  the  aperture  at  which  the  eye  is  placed .  Before  dismissing  the 


exhibits  of  this  well-known  Leeds  firm,  we  may  state  that  we  are 
aware  of  a  further  improvement  which  they  have  had  recently  effeeted 


upon  their  Instantaneous  Shutter,  and  which  we  will  describe  next 
week. 

Messrs.  Marion  exhibit  rather  more  extensively  this  year  than 
formerly.  A  Middlemiss  Patent  Camera,  for  10x8  plates,  at  first 
sight  suggests  the  old  Kinnear  Camera,  which,  in  its  original  form,  is 


now  nearly  extinct.  In  the  “Middlemiss,”  compactness,  lightness, 
and  rigidity  are  found.  It  measures  12  x  12£  x  2£,  and  has  a  focal 
range  extending  from  five  inches  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  short 
focus  is  obtained  by  bringing  the  back  up  the  front ;  there  is  thus  no 
projecting  bottom  board  in  front.  It  has  a  double  swing  both  for 
back  and  front.  The  focussing-glass  is  double-hinged,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  dark  slide  being  slipped  in  behind  it. 

The  Cyclist  or  Miniature  View  Camera,  of  which  we  present  an 


SCALE  3  NATS-  SISE 


illustration,  is  made  for  plate  3J  x  2f,  in  mahogany,  with  bellows’ 
body.  It  seems  an  excellent  little  camera  for  cyclists,  being  so  very 
portable. 

Heath’s  Foreground  Shutter,  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Marion, 
has  an  aperture  which  gives  greater  exposure  to  the  foreground  than 
to  the  sky.  The  range  of  exposure  is  very  great,  from  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  up  to  a  flash.  Its  mechanism  is  boxed  in,  and  works  in  very 
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shallow”space.  The  appearance  of  the  shutter  is  very  like  an  ordinary 
Camera  front ;  and  as  the  lens  is  screwed  on  to  it  the  shutter  is  con¬ 
sequently  behind  the  lens. 


Another  piece  of  apparatus  exhibited  by  this  firm  is  a  print  washer, 
specially  made  for  amateurs.  The  trough  is  of  porcelain,  and  the 


outer  case  of  japanned  tin.  It  is  neat  and  well  made,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  water  is  such  as  to  cause  the 
prints  to  be  washed  in  an  effective  manner.  They  are  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  motion,  and  rotate  without  curling  together. 

Adcock’s  Vignetter  is  screwed  on  the  front  of  the  printing  frame. 
Its  nature  is  so  well  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  as  to 
render  verbal  description  unnecessary. 


Cadett’s  “  Lightning  Shutter,”  which  also  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Marion  exhibit,  may  be  considered  as  supplementing  their  Ebonite 
Drop  Shutter  exhibited  last  year ;  for  a  greater  speed  can  be  got,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  spring  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  a  great 
range  in  the  exposure  from  the  slowest  up  to  the  quickest  speed. 
t  The  “Economical  Plate  Box  ”  of  Messrs.  Marion  is  made  in  japanned 
tin,  and  is  light  and  convenient. 
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REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

In  spite  of  the  pretty  general  belief  that  a  reproduced  negative  is 
necessarily  inferior  to  the  original,  there  frequently  arise  cases  where 
undoubted  improvement  is  the  result  of  carefully  and  judiciously 
performing  the  copying  process.  Such  cases  are  those,  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  say,  in  which  some  fault  exists  in  the  original,  such,  for 
instance,  as  general  want  of  density  or  the  opposite,  or  either  of  the 
defects  may  be  present  only  locally.  When  intensification  or  reduc¬ 
tion,  either  general  or  local,  have  failed  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
reform,  then  reproduction  comes  in  as  a  last  resource,  and  if  the 
original  be  not  hopelessly  bad  it  seldom  fails. 

Besides  this,  there  may  be  defects  in  the  negative  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  retouching  or  spotting  on  the  positive — opaque  spots, 
for  instance — or  in  the  case  of  a  portrait  the  face  may  print  hard,  and 
be  devoid  of  detail.  In  fact,  a  thousand  and  one  cases  may  arise 
where  the  high  lights  require  reducing  or  lowering.  If  a  positive  l>e 
made  this  may  be  done  once  for  all;  spots  may  be  touched  out,  a  few 
characteristic  lines  pencilled  into  a  “chalky”  face  on  the  high 
lights  generally  softened  down  by  means  of  pencil,  stump,  or  colour. 

These  lines  are  written  chiefly  for  amateurs,  but  they  may  serve  to 
direct  the  attention  of  professionals  to  a  method  of  reproduction 
which  even  they  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt.  I  refer  to 
the  method  of  copying  by  means  of  the  negative  paper  now  so  readily 
obtained  as  a  commercial  article;  this  being  used  for  the  intermediate 
positive  only,  or  for  both  positive  and  reproduced  negative,  as  may  be 
preferred.  Probably  the  positive  gelatino-bromide  paper  might  be 
used,  though  I  have  not  tried  it;  but  as  both  positive  and  negative  so 
produced  are  to  be  printed  through,  it  would  seem  that  a  specially 
prepared  negative  paper  must  possess  some  advantages  over  one  pre¬ 
pared  only  for  positive  purposes. 

The  advantage  of  paper  lies  in  the  far  greater  ease .  with  which 
effects  can  be  produced  upon  it,  than  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass 
positive  or  negative,  however  carefully  it  may  have  been  prepared  to 
receive  the  pencil.  Indeed,  it  is  on  this  fact  that  the  peculiar  suit¬ 
ability  of  this  method  for  amateurs  depends.  Of  course  it  must  be 
well  understood  that  any  artistic  work,  whether  on  positive  or 
negative,  requires  some  3inall  amount  of  artistic  training  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  given  the  necessary  art  experience,  I  venture  to  say  it  will 
be  displayed  to  better  advantage  upon  a  paper  surface  than  upon  one 
of  glass,  more  particularly  by  amateurs,  who  rarely  have  had  any 
special  training  in  the  ordinary  form  of  retouching.  Further  than 
this,  I  think  that  most  amateurs  wdio  possess  the  needful  capacity  to 
produce  an  artistic  negative  will  possess  also  the  necessary  manipu¬ 
lative  power  to  execute  any  little  improvements  such  as  I  have 
named. 

I  have  said  that  the  superiority  of  paper  over  glass  is  due  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  effects  can  be  produced.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  pencil,  crayon,  stump,  and  colour  equally 
applicable,  but  the  paper  surface  takes  with  equal  kindness  to  each  of 
them.  Two  or  more  of  these  agents  may  be  employed  on  the  same 
subject  without  interfering  with  one  another.  Fine  touches  or  lines 
may  be  put  in  with  the  pencil,  or  with  a  pen  and  indian  ink ;  high 
lights  may  be  lowered  in  the  positive,  or  half-shadows  introduced  in 
the  negative  by  means  of  the  stump,  or  crayon,  or  brush ;  while 
washes  of  colour  will  serve  to  modify  those  negatives  which  print  un¬ 
evenly. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  mechanical  advantages  of  paper,  but 
the  benefits  derivable  from  this  method  of  reproduction  are  not 
confined  to  those  already  enumerated.  Negatives  are  frequently 
obtained  which,  from  some  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  made  dense 
enough  to  print  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper,  but  which  will  with 
gelatino-bromide — whether  on  glass  or  paper — produce  bold,  vigorous, 
positives.  Conversely,  we  may  have  a  negative,  the  high-lights  of 
which  are  so  dense  that,  ere  they  can  be  printed  through,  the  shadows 
of  the  positive  have  become  black  and  heavy  and  a  hard,  chalky 
picture  is  the  result.  In  such  cases,  with  gelatino-bromide,  by  giving 
a  long  exposure  and  modifying  the  development  suitably,  tne  finer 
details  may  be  got  out,  while  the  shadows  are  kept  back.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  operations  to  perform,  namely  the  product!  n 
of  the  positive  and  then  the  second  negative,  it  will  be.  seen  that 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  considerably  modifying  the  original. 

In  treating  an  extremely  thin  negative,  the  plan  to  follow  is  to  gffc 
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a  sufficient  exposure  to  a  feeble  light.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely 
give  a  short  exposure,  as  that  will  just  defeat  the  object,  and  is  not 
in  any  wray  equivalent  to  the  directions  given.  What  is  required  is  to 
obtain  a  sufficiently  strong  deposit  in  the  shadows  of  the  positive 
without  printing  through  the  lights.  The  former  requires  a  fair 
exposure  in  order  to  enable  the  developer  to  act,  the  latter  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  The  contrast  is  gained  not  by  a  short  exposure  to 
a  tolerably  strong  light,  which  would  strike  through  every  portion  of 
the  feeble  negative,  but  by  a  long  exposure  to  a  much  feebler  light 
whose  “  penetrating  ”  power,  being  much  less,  does  not  enable  it  to 
exert  so  great  an  influence  on  the  lights  and  half  tones  as  on  the 
shadows.  In  much  the  same  way  we  cover  a  thin  negative  with 
tissue  paper,  and  print  on  the  shade  with  albumenised  paper. 

When  an  over-dense  negative  has  to  be  dealt  with  the  reverse 
treatment  as  regards  light  must  be  given.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
an  exposure  long  enough  to  penetrate  the  high-lights,  because  if  the 
light  be  feeble  the  exposure  will  be  so  long  that  the  shadows  will  be 
entirely  lost.  A  short  exposure  to  a  very  powerful  light  is  the  proper 
treatment ;  this,  while  penetrating  the  denser  portions  of  the  negative, 
will  not  act  sufficiently  long  on  the  transparent  portions  to  destroy  the 
shadows,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  development.  Some  idea  of  the 
action  of  the  strong  light  may  be  drawn  from  lantern  sources ;  let  a 
tolerably  dense  lantern  slide  be  placed  in  a  lantern  illuminated  by  an 
oil  lamp ;  if  the  high-lights  are  clear  glass  the  lights  on  the  screen 
will  be  bright,  the  shadows  heavy  and  opaque.  Now  transfer  the 
slide  to  another  lantern  with  the  oxyhydrogen  burner,  and  while  the 
lights  upon  the  screen  perhaps  do  not  look  much  brighter  the  shadows 
will  be  transparent  and  full  of  detail  from  the  greater  penetrating 
power  of  the  stronger  light.  A  twelve-pound  shot  would  be  stopped 
by  an  obstacle  that  the  “Woolwich  Infant  ”  would  make  but  slight 
work  of. 

But  in  both  cases  the  development,  as  well  as  the  exposure,  must  be 
looked  to.  In  the  first  case  plenty  of  pyro  and  bromide,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  alkali,  should  be  the  course  adopted,  and  the  development 
carried  on  slowly.  In  the  other  case  the  development  should  also  be 
slow,  but  the  effect  must  be  gained  by  weakening  it  rather  than  by 
restraining.  It  should,  in  fact,  contain  but  little  pyro,  bromide,  or 
alkali;  just  sufficient  to  bring  out  a  thin  image  full  of  detail;  this 
may  easily  be  intensified  if  the  shadows  are  not  dense  enough,  but  this 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  What  is  required  is  to  get  detail  in  the 
lights  while  retaining  transparency  in  the  shadows,  in  doing-  which  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under-  than  over-density.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  positive — that 
there  is  another  operation  to  perform,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  positive 
has  detail  in  every  part,  much  can  be  done  in  another  development  to 
render  its  gradations  harmoniously.  H.  Y.  E.  Coteswobth. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— - - - 4— - - 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  HARTNUP,  F.R.A.S. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hartnup  calls  forth  my 
testimony  of  the  great  service  he  rendered  the  art-science  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  by  the  assistance  he  rendered  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  in  1853  and  1854.  The  British  Association  at  their  meeting 
in  1853,  offered  thirty  pounds  for  a  photograph  of  the  moon.  The 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  were  anxious  to  stimulate  this 
desirable  result ;  I  was  instructed,  as  Secretary,  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Hartnup,  of  the  Observatory,  then  placed  at  the  end  of  Prince’s  Dock, 
Liverpool,  and  ask  him  if  he  wrould  join  us  in  taking  views  of  the 
moon  with  his  telescope.  He  agreed  at  once,  and  we  entered  upon 
our  labours,  and  were  frequently  joined  by  various  members  of  the 
Society.  Our  work  was  commenced  on  the  12th  February,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  26th  September,  1854 ;  being  pioneers  of  celestial  photo¬ 
graphy  we  found  that  the  instruments  had  to  be  adjusted  to  our 
requirements.  The  lens  of  the  telescope  was  ten  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  were  not  coincident. 
Mr.  Hartnup  placed  very  fine  wires  over  the  lens  of  the  eye-piece  or 
finder,  and  on  their  cross  sections  kept  some  portion  of  the  moon’s 
surface,  whilst  I,  or  some  member  of  the  Society,  exposed  a  collodion 
plate  one  and  a  quarter  inch  square,  to  the  image  having  previously 
drawn  out  the  telescope  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  that  being  the  point 


of  the  correct  chemical  focus.  The  gentlemen  who  visited  us  were 
Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  John  Mclnnes,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and 
Mr.  Bell,  also  the  late  Mr.  Towson,  the  latter  of  whom  lent  us  his 
magic  lantern  to  discover  how  far  the  negatives  would  enlarge  without 
losing  in  detail.  We  found  they  would  extend  to  thirteen  feet,  re¬ 
vealing  most  enjoyable  exactitude.  We  took  views  twelve  hours 
before  the  moon  was  full,  and  some  twelve  hours  after  it  wa-  full,  and 
found  them,  on  placing  them  in  the  stereoscope,  to  be  as  bold  in  relief 
as  any  picture  so  produced.  At  the  end  of  September  of  that  year, 
the  British  Association  met  Professor  Phillips,  of  Cambridge,  when 
he  saw  our  results,  offered  to  lecture  upon  them  if  we  enlarged  them 
on  a  screen  in  St.  George’s  Hall;  the  screen  was  made  at  Manchester 
and  measured  fifty-six  feet.  This  was  a  great  triumph,  and  no  <mr 
enjoyed  it  more  than  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  eminent  photographic  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Calotype.  The  object  being  accomplished,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  of  Kew  Observatory,  and  Mr. 
Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  both  having  possesion  of  Government 
instruments  to  further  develope  lunar  photography. 

The  last  time  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hartnup,  was  at  the 
Observatory,  Bidston  Hill,  on  the  evening  of  the  late  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  when  our  conversation  was  upon  the  great  progress  photography 
had  made  since  3854 — he  spoke  of  unnumbered  worlds  and  suns  with 
an  eloquence  that  lifted  my  mind  to  a  sublime  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  God’s  created  power,  and  so  wonderfully  has  the  sensitive  power  of 
the  gelatine  plate  become  that  stars  were  developed  by  long  exposure 
that  could  not  be  found  by  the  telescope.  So  his  genial  spirit  has  de¬ 
parted  to  revel  in  unbounded  glories  which  on  earth  he  loved  to  dilate 
upon.  Ilis  memory  will  always  be  a  green  spot  on  my  mental  tablet. 


MINERAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 

The  day  is  probably  far  distant  Avhen  the  photographer  will  be  able 
to  obtain  his  chemicals  by  digging  them  out  of  the  ground,  instead  of 
receiving  his  supplies  from  the  wholesale  dealer,  yet  there  are 
favoured  localities  upon  the  earth  in  which  the  idea  can  be  to  some 
extent  realised. 

For  aid  in  dealing  with  this  out-of-the-way  subject,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Gregory,  of  88,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
London,  who  has  given  me  facilities  for  examining  most  of  the  rare 
minerals  herein  described,  out  of  his  immense  collection  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  begin  with,  he  produced  for 
my  examination  a  mass  of  cerargyrite,  or  natural  chloride  of  silver, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist.  It  was  extremely  heavy,  felt  like  a 
stone,  looked  like  white  wax  with  a  dingy  exterior,  was  semi-trans¬ 
parent  inside,  and  yielded  to  the  blade  of  a  knife  like  hard  wax  or 
horn;  hence  its  ancient  name  of  “horn  silver.”  The  surfaces  of 
masses  of  cerargyrite  darken  to  a  purple  colour  when  they  are 
brought  out  of  the  mine  and  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  finest  speci¬ 
mens  come  from  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  and  these  are  usually  green 
in  colour.  The  mineral  was  formerly  obtained  at  Freiberg  and  other 
places  in  Saxony,  but  now  is  comparatively  rare  in  that  district;  one 
mass  in  the  Zwinger  collection  at  Dresden  weighs  six  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  Cerargyrite  is  also  found  in  Alsace,  at  Konigsberg  in 
Norway,  in  Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  rarely  in  Corn¬ 
wall  and  in  Brittany;  occasionally  it  occurs  in  crystals.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  silver  75*3,  chlorine  24'7,  and  is  usually  free  from  foreign 
matter.  A  Saxony  sample  analysed  by  Klaproth  contained  silver 
67*75  parts,  chlorine  2P5,  oxide  of  iron  6,  alumina  1*75,  and  sulphuric 
acid  0-25.  In  a  glass  tube  horn  silver  fuses  without  alteration,  but 
before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  yields  a  bead  of  metallic  silver,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  richest  ores.  In  Chili  the  lodes  of  Chanarcillo 
occur  in  beds  of  stratified  bluish  limestone  of  the  Jurassic  Age,  runniug 
along  the  side  of  a  short  range  of  hills,  with  a  general  north-east 
strike  and  north-west  dip.  At  Caracoles,  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia, 
all  three  photographic  haloids,  namely,  chloride  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  silver,  are  found  where  the  lodes  traverse  the  Upper  Jurassic 
limestones.  Sometimes  the  chloride  is  found  in  clay  slate,  and  some¬ 
times  horn  silver  accompanies  brown  iron  ore.  In  Cornwall 
cerargyrite  has  been  found  in  small  cubes  and  cubic  dodecahedrons  in 
brown  gossan  at  YVheal  Duchy  in  Phillack,  and  Wheal  St.  Vincent 
near  Calstock.  It  was  once  found  massive  in  the  Sark  silver  mine, 
and  in  Ireland  it  is  said  to  accompany  native  silver  at  Ballycorus, 
county  Dublin.  An  earthy  variety  is  met  with  in  the  Hartz 
district,  and  is  called  by  the  Germans  “  buttermilk  ore ;  ”  it  consists 
of  silver  24*64,  chlorine  8*28,  alumina  67*08.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick 
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Field,  when  he  occupied  the  post  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  in  Chili, 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  native  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  read  a 
paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  subject ;  the  memoir  was 
published  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society.  He 
states  that  the  chloride  is  not  so  plentiful  as  some  of  the  other  salts  of 
silver,  and  remarks  that  when  slices  of  the  dense  mineral  cerargyrite 
are  placed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  they  become 
instantly  coated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  in  a  few  days  all  traces  of 
iodine  disappear  from  the  liquid. 

Embolite,  or  clilorobromide  of  silver,  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all 
the  haloid  ores  of  the  metal ;  it  is  dug  up  by  tons,  and  the  lumps, 
after  crushing,  are  subjected  to  direct  amalgamation  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  silver.  In  the  Chaharcillo  mine,  in  Chili,  three  chloro- 
bromide  ores  of  silver  are  found.  The  first  is  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  little  acted  upon  by  light;  a  sample  of  this  associated  with 
ferruginous  ore  and  carbonate  of  lime  was  found  on  analysis  to 
consist  of  silver  68-22,  bromine  16-24,  chlorine  14-92.  The  second 
variety  of  mineral  clilorobromide  is  the  most  abundant  of  this  class 
of  silver  ores ;  it  is  darker  than  the  first  variety,  is  seldom  crystal¬ 
lised,  and  is  found  in  veins  or  masses  accompanying  iron  ore  and 
limestone.  On  analysis  it  proved  to  consist  of  silver  66-94,  bromine 
19'82,  and  chlorine  18T8;  in  other  words,  the  mineral  consists  of 
chloride  of  silver  53’38,  and  bromide  of  silver  4662.  The  third 
variety  of  clilorobromide  of  silver  is  a  very  dark  greeh  mineral, 
having  sometimes  a  rich  purple  tint,  and  it  occurs  occasionally  in 
minute  crystals  upon  silicate  of  copper.  It  consists  of  silver  6P07, 
bromine  38’82,  chlorine  5,  that  is  to  say,  chloride  of  silver  20- 28, 
bromide  of  silver  79'72.  A  fair  average  sample  consists  of  silver 
66‘94,  bromine  19‘82,  chlorine  13T8.  Some  specimens  contain  nearly 
three  times  more  bromine  than  they  contain  of  chlorine. 

Bromyrite,  or  bromide  of  silver,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  mineral ;  in 
Chili,  according  to  Mr.  Field,  it  is  found  in  one  mine  only.  In  a 
specimen  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Gregory,  the  bromide  of  silver  looked 
like  small  rough  diamonds,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  red  iron  ore. 
The  spangles  of  bromide  had  in  this  case  an  adamantine  lustre ; 
sometimes  bromyrite  is  of  a  bright  yellow  or  amber  colour,  sometimes 
grass  green.  Mr.  Field  possessed  a  specimen  crystallised  in  splendid 
octahedra  of  considerable  size,  imbedded  singly  in  a  mass  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  through  which  a  vein  of  pure  silver  runs;  the 
crystals  are  not  green,  but  exactly  resemble  amber.  On  being  cut 
and  polished  they  are  found  to  be  much  harder  than  the  crystals  of 
the  chlorides  and  chlorobromides  of  silver,  and  they  are  but  little 
affected  by  light.  An  analysis  of  one  of  the  crystals  yielded  silver 
57 ’43,  bromine  42-57.  Bromyrite  occurs  at  Huelgoet  in  Brittany. 

Iodyrite,  or  native  iodide  of  silver,  is  found  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and 
Arizona ;  it  has  a  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre,  yellow  or  yellowish 
green  colour,  sometimes  brownish,  and  it  gives  a  yellow  streak. 
When  fused  it  acquires  an  orange  colour,  but  becomes  yellow  again 
on  cooling.  Mr.  Field  says  that  iodyrite  is  extremely  rare ;  it  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  in  Chili.  His 
sample  from  Uelirio’s  Mine,  Chaharcillo,  consists  of  silver  45"98, 
iodine  54,02. 

Mr.  Field  intimates  his  belief  that  these  mineral  haloid  salts  of 
silver  were  not  formed  by  volcanic  agency  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  geology  of  today  is  to  abandon  the  numerous  fire- 
and-fury  hypotheses  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  to  give  more  credit 
to  the  infinitely  slow  changes  produced  by  denudation,  water,  and 
chemical  decomposition.  Shells,  untouched  by  the  action  of  fire,  and 
with  colours  very  nearly  fresh,  have,  says  Mr.  Field,  been  found  in 
Chaharcillo,  from  the  half-opened  orifices  of  which  shells  metallic 
silver  was  separating. 

Ferrous-oxalate  is  found  as  a  mineral,  and  is  known  as  humbold- 
tine ;  it  is  very  rare,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  organic  nature  of 
the  material,  but  the  permanency  of  the  mineral  is  enhanced  bjr  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  ordinary  salt,  it  is  not  soluble.  Humboldtine 
sometimes  occurs  in  capillary  forms,  sometimes  as  earthy  plates, 
sometimes  massive;  it  is  of  a  slightly  resinous,  dull  yellow,  colour. 
When  heated  on  charcoal  it  exhales  a  vegetable  odour,  becoming  first 
black,  then  yellow,  and  finally  red.  In  the  flame  of  the  candle  it 
blackens,  after  which  it  may  be  attracted  by  the  magnet.  .According 
to  Rammelsberg’s  analysis  it  consists  of  protoxide  of  iron  41T3, 
oxalic  acid  42-40,  water  and  loss  16-47.  Its  fracture  is  uneven  and 
earthy,  and  it  acquires  negative  electricity  by  friction.  A  sample 
analysed  by  Mariano  de  Rivero  consisted  of  oxalic  acid  46T4,  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron  53 '86,  with  no  water.  Ferrous-oxalate  occurs  in 
brown  coal  at  Koloseruk,  near  Bilin,  Bohemia ;  at  Gross- Almerode, 
in  Hessia;  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  records  in  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's^  Annual 
Reports  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  1850  and  1863,  that 
ferrous-oxalate  is  found  at  Kettle  Point,  in  Bosanquet,  Canada,  as  a 
soft,  earthy,  yellow  incrustation  on  black  shales.  A  difficulty  in  the 


way  of  using  mineral  ferrous-oxalate  as  a  curiosity  in  photographic 
developing  solutions  is  its  insolubility  in  water  and'  alconol,  although 
an  intelligent  operator  would  probably  find  some  means  of  getting  it 
into  solution,  did  he  so  desire.  W.  11.  Habbison. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

WITH  A  CAMERA  ON  AN  AFRICAN  RIVER. 

Thu  great  ship  is  lying  at  her  anchor  in  the  Calabar  River,  and  the 
groaning  of  her  chains  and  the  whizzing  of  her  steam-winches  :ts  she 
hoists  the  hogsheads  of  palm-oil  on  board  show  that  her  loading  is 
not  yet  done.  What  can  the  idlers  and  passengers  do,  then  ?  Why 
not  explore,  a  little  higher  up,  the  mysterious  pea-soup-coh  nr<  <1 
stream,  and,  since  a  camera  is  to  be  had,  take  a  few  plates,  which 
may  be  of  interest  in  days  to  come  ? 

It  needs  but  a  word  to  the  amiable  captain,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Down  goes  the  gig  with  a  splash  into  the  water.  Her  crew  of  red- 
capped,  copper-faced  Kroomen  clamber  like  monkeys  down  the  fall-, 
and  then  sit  like  swarthy  Apollo.3  with  the  long  oars  in  their  dark, 
sinewy  hands.  The  camera  is  handed  into  the  stern  ;  its  owner  and 
his  companions  follow,  and  push  off  from  the  high  black  hull;  f  an- 
blades  dip  simultaneously  into  the  water;  and  the  long,  thin  boat 
speeds  swiftly  on  its  way. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  West  African  river  is  not  usually  associated 
with  beauty.  The  fever  and  the  miasma  have  given  an  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  to  those  deadly  streams,  and  their  verj-  name  calls  up  visions  of 
decaying  vegetation  and  of  malarious  swamps.  Yet  in  the  coolness  of 
the  early  morning  there  was  much  that  was  beautiful  in  the  luxuriant 
foliage  which  skirted  the  banks  and  the  tangle  of  palm  trees  which 
formed  a  background  in  every  direction. 

Opposite  us  is  the  town  of  Old  Calabar,  a  confused  assemblige  of 
brown  thatched  native  huts,  and  just  along  the  water’s  edge  a  row  of 
whitewashed  factories  in  which  the  European  agents  do  their  business. 
Hills,  all  clad  in  feathery  foliage,  rise  up  behind  the  town.  It  is 
worth  a  plate  now,  for  at  this  early  hour  there  is  some  hope  of  a  soft 
effect.  A  little  later  and  the  glaring  sun  will  admit  only  of  those 
chalky  and  hard  effects  which  mar  so  many  tropical  pictures. 

As  we  row  lazily  up  stream  there  is  much  on  either  bank  which 
would  furnish  a  pretty  and  interesting  picture.  Here  is  a  great  man¬ 
grove  tree  with  its  hundred  sinuous  roots — a  vegetable  patriarch 
which  has  flourished  there  for  generations.  There  on  that  muddy 
bank  is  a  great  crocodile  basking  in  the  morning  sun.  TV  e  turn  our 
camera  on  him  and  are  about  to  perpetuate  his  charms,  but  he  looks 
up,  sees  what  he  no  doubt  considers  to  be  the  latest  invention  in  fire¬ 
arms  turned  in  his  direction,  and  at  once  shuffles  off  into  the  yellow 
stream.  Birds  of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  butterflies  almost  as 
large  as  the  birds,  dart  above  and  across  our  course,  like  flashes  of 
coloured  lightning.  No  doubt  when  the  photographic  millenium  has 
come  we  shall  be  able  to  take  these  too,  and  to  reproduce  all  their 
native  brilliancy.  At  present  we  could  but  watch  and  wish. 

Here  is  an  island  in  mid-stream  ;  a  fluffy,  feathery,  palmtree-bearing 
island,  on  which  some  fever-proof  Raul  and  Virginia  might  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  It  is  as  pretty*  a  “  bit  "  as  could  be  desired  and 
we  take  it  en  passant.  Even  as  we  take  the  cap  from  the  lens  a 
solemn  old  pelican  emerges  from  the  bushes,  like  some  quaint  yenms 
loci,  and  includes  himself  in  the  picture. 

We  have  another  characteristic  group  now  in  a  dozen  or  more 
canoes  coming  down  the  stream  with  merchandise  for  ( 'alabar.  Their 
occupants  with  their  dark  childish  smiling  faces  make  an  excellent 
stud}r.  Behind  them  comes  the  larger  canoe  of  some  chief.  A 
priest  in  the  bows  waves  a  miniature  broom  from  side  to  side,  by 
means  of  which  the  evil  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  swept  out  of  the 
great  man’s  way.  His  lordship  sits  very  complacently  under  an 
awning  in  the  sheets  of  the  boat,  and  the  canoemen  under  his 
august  eye  bend  sturdily  to  their  strokes. 

And  now*  our  appetite  reminds  us  that,  interesting  as  all  this  may 
be,  the  sight  of  our  breakfasts  would  be  more  so  still.  The  tide  and 
stream  aid  our  homeward  journey  and  within  an  hour  we  are  seated 
round  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Mayumba.  Perhaps,  some  day  in 
England,  looking  over  our  portfolio  we  may  acknowledge  that  that 
morning  was  spent  to  advantage.  A.  C.  Dovi.k. 

- - 

SEEING  NATURAL  SCENERY  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EFFECT. 

An  idea  which  not  unfrequently  occurs  to  any  photographer  when 
examining  any  scene  is:  How  will  this  look  if  it  was  photographer  . 
or,  what  sort  of  photograph  would  it  maker  The  rich  and  varied 
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colours  of  natural  objects  which  so  delight  the  spectator  go  for 
nothing,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  negative  ;  and  it  requires  both  training 
and  judgment  in  no  small  degree  to  enable  one  to  obliterate  all  colour, 
as  it  were,  from  a  rich  autumnal  wooded  scene,  for  example,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  dull,  and,  perhaps,  sombre  monochromatic  tone. 

Are  there  any  means  within  the  domains  of  optical  science  whereby 
a  scene  gorgeous  with  variegated  colours  can  be  depicted  upon  the 
retina  shorn  of  its  chromatic  glories?  For,  if  so,  then  will  the  photo¬ 
grapher  be  enabled  to  see  amid  all  the  bright  scarlets,  reds  and  pinks 
of  nature,  just  the  effects  which  he  will  obtain  upon  his  camera-im¬ 
pressed  plate. 

The  Claud  Lorraine  glass  sometimes  (especially  in  times  gone  by) 
emplo}-ed  by  artists  in  the  inspection  of  nature  produces  something  of 
the  effect  required.  It  is  a  small  mirror  possessing  but  feebly  reflective 
and  strong  colour-absorbing  powers.  We  have  had  constructed  an 
appliance  so  excellent  for  the^required  purpose  as  to  quite  fulfil  its 
intention,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  of  such  a  simple  and  cheap  nature 
as  to  render  its  construction  easy  to  all  who  are  capable  of  using  tools 
in  the  most  rudimentary  way. 

There  is  a  method  of  cheating  the  senses  which  forms  a  great 
addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  sitting  at  a  window  and 
viewing  the  landscape  outside.  It  consists  in  having  a  number  of 
coloured  plates  of  glass  arranged  either  in  juxta-position  or  in  the 
form  of  small  separate  panes.  Each  must  be  of  dimensions  sufficient 
to  enable  the  spectator  to  see  through  it  without  stint.  Their  colours 
should  be  green,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  red  'and  purple,  some  of  these 
may  advantageously  be  somewhat  pale,  the  effect  being  varied  by 
employing  two  thicknesses.  No  matter  how  warm  and  sunny-like 
the  scenery  outside  may  be,  no  sooner  is  it  viewed  through  the  blue 
glass  than  a  wintry  chill  seems  to  pervade  all  nature,  that  is,  pro¬ 
vided  the  proper  shade  of  blue  has  been  obtained.  This  immediately 
gives  way  to  an  aspect  of  sultriness  when  the  red  glass  becomes  the 
medium  of  observation.  Green,  in  turn,  converts  a  daylight  scene 
into  one  by  moonlight,  and  in  short  by  varying  the  colours  and  the 
depths  of  their  tints  one  may  evoke  any  class  of  feelings  and  produce 
any  class  of  effects  he  desires.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 
sunlight,  moonlight,  morning,  evening,  and  even  night  may  all  be 
brought  in  succession  at  the  bidding  of  the  spectator  who  is  clever 
enough  to  combine  some  half  a  dozen  small  panes  of  coloured  glass. 

Out  of  these  glasses  there  are  some  which,  by  the  elimination  of 
such  colours  as  have  but  a  feeble  action  on  the  sensitive  plate,  yield 
an  effect  almost  identical  with  that  which  is  obtained  in  a  photograph. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  some  exceedingly  powerful  scarlets  and 
reds  to  be  encountered  at  eveiy  turn  .in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  some¬ 
times  as  paint  on  barbers’  poles,  or  on  the  light  carts  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  butchers  and  greengrocers,  but  most  frequently  in  the  head 
adornment  of  ladies,  both  old  and  young.  If  a  subject  of  this  nature 
be  viewed  through  a  bit  of  glass  of  a  strong  green  colour,  all  the  reds 
and  scarlets  are  made  to  disappear  entirely,  their  place  being  occupied 
by  a  modest  grey.  This,  too,  is  the  case  when  a  deep  blue  glass  is 
employed.  We  have  had  a  green  glass,  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the 
eyes  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  fitted  in  the  frame  of  an  eyeglass,  which 
performs  in  a  very  excellent  manner  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  constructed.  On  looking  with  it  at  a  scene  replete  with  bright 
variegated  colours,  it  immediately  acts  the  part  of  a  luminous  photo¬ 
graphic  analyser,  by  the  suppression  of  the  bright  imperfectly  actinic 
colours,  and  their  reduction  to  monochrome  in  the  true  ratio  of  their 
action  on  a  sensitive  plate.  As  will  readily  be  imagined  the  greens 
and  blues  do  not  suffer  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  Our 
experiments  were  in  a  large  measure  made  upon  a  block  of  buildings, 
rendered  quite  gorgeous  by  signs,  in  the  adornment  of  which  the 
“  loudest  ”  colours  of  the  painter’s  repertoire  have  been  impressed  into 
service,  by  window  shades  of  the  brightest  conceivable  hues,  and  by  a 
display  of  intensely  strong  coloured  silks,  ribbons,  and  parphernalia  of 
like  nature.  One  window  has  its  surroundings  painted  in  the  same 
class  of  pigments  as  those  apparently  employed  in  imparting  to  the 
ends  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars  their  brilliant  scarlet  hue,  and  taken 
all  in  all,  the  subject  mentioned  forms  a  crucial  test  for  the  powers 
of  any  appliance  proposed  to  present  the  scene  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
portrayed  on  the  photographic  plate.  Having  exposed  three  plates 
upon  this  subject,  giving  different  exposures,  so  as  to  ensure 
having  the  best  possible  photographic  representation  of  the  scene, 
we  instituted  a  very  careful  comparison  between  a  print  and  the 
original  scene.  The  former  was  tame  and  flat  by  contrast.  But  when 
a  similar  comparison  was  made  with  the  original,  when  inspected 
through  the  deep  green  .coloured  eyeglass,  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
any  difference  between  nature  and  the  photograph. 

The  lesson  we  desire  to  be  deduced  from  this  is  the  following  :  Let 
each  photographer  who  goes  out  for  a  day  with  the  camera  carry  with 
him  in  his  pocket  a  small  piece  of  deep  green  coloured  glass,  like  a 


spectacle  eye,  either  mounted  or  unmounted,  and  when  lie  is  about  to 
photograph  a  scene  of  which  he  is  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  effect  that 
will  be  ultimately  obtained,  let  him  place  the  glass  to  his  eye  and 
inspect  the  subject  through  it.  The  effect  as  seen  by  him  will  In-  that 
produced  in  the  resulting  photograph.  But  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  pains  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  glass.  As  an  example  of 
this  :  we  sent  to  a  dealer  in  spectacles  for  a  pair  of  the  deepest  green 
glasses  for  preservers  he  had  in  stock,  but  although  the  colour  was 
sufficiently  intense  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
made,  they  did  not  answer  our  purpose  either  singly  or  doubly,  as  a 
small  piece  of  broken  pane  obtained  from  a  glazier  who  malms  a 
speciality  of  fitting  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  of  staircases. 

As  a  slight  clue  to  what  will  answer  in  a  more  or  less  effective 
manner,  we  may  say  that  when  a  red  brick  house  is  cleaned  and  done 
up,  it  usually  receives  a  coating  of  moderately  bright  red  paint  to  show- 
off  the  junctions  of  the  bricks,  which  arc  afterwards  picked  out  with 
white  painted  lines;  if  upon  looking  at  such  a  house  through  the  green 
ejeglass  no  red  is  seen,  but  a  grey  tint  is  found  to  take  its  place,  then 
will  such  glass  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  peculiar  cold  shado  of  blue  glass  is  also  suitable.  The  glass 
selected  should  be  as  pure  as  possible. 

— Photographic  Times. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOIl  PATENTS. 

No.  12,624. — “Cameras.”  J.  Sturrock  and  Marion  k  Co. — Dated  October 
21,  1885. 

No.  12,646.— “Attaching  the  Lenses  to  the  Instantaneofis  Shutters  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  E.  Marlow. — Da'ed  October  22,  1885. 

No.  12,748. — “Painting  Photographic  Vignettes.”  W.  Brookes. — Dated 

October  24,  1885. 

No.  12,772. — “Rendering  Paper  Impervious  to  Water,  Acid,  and  other 
Liquids.” — J.  R.  Thame.—  J  fated  October  24,  1885. 

No.  12,806. — “Photographic  Washing  Apparatus.”  J.  McGhie. — Dated 

October  26,  1885. 

No.  12,809. — “Mounts  for  Photographs.”  W.  II.  Tuck. — Jtatcd  October  26, 
1885. 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  13,103. — “Reproducing  Photographs  by  Printing,  and  in  Producing  Blocks 
or  Rollers  therefor.”  L.  II.  Philiiti,  55,  Chancery-lane,  London. — Dated 
October  2,  1884. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  16,087.  Charles  Sands  and  John  James  Hunter,  20,  Cranbourn-strcct, 
Leicester-square,  Middlesex. — December  6,  1884. 

Our  improvements  in  photographic  cameras  relate  first  in  a  compound  rack 
motion,  which  affords  a  greater  range  of  motion  and  a  more  rapid  adjustment 
than  the  ordinary  simple  rack  motion,  and  enables  the  adjustment  for 
focussing  either  for  a  long  or  a  short  focus  lens  to  be  quickly  performed  with¬ 
out  change  of  gear,  and  without  an  undue  projection  of  the  tail-board,  when 
the  front  and  back  of  the  camera  are  brought  close  together  for  a  very  short 
focus  lens. 

It  relates  secondly  to  the  mode  of  folding  the  camera  for  transport. 

According  to  the  first  improvement,  the  motion  for  focussing  is  divided 
between  the  front  and  back  of  the  camera,  these  two  parts  being  moved  equal 
distances  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  with  pinions  of  the  ordinary  size  the 
adjustment  may  be  effected  in  half  the  time  usually  required,  and  twice  the 
ordinary  range  of  motion  is  obtained,  so  as  to  comprise  within  the  scope  of  the 
same  gear  the  adjustment  necessary  when  changing  a  long  for  a  short  focus 
lens,  or  vice  versa.  For  this  purpose,  the  back  portion  of  the  camera  body  is 
carried  by  a  slide  or  pair  of  slides,  and  the  front  by  another  slide  or  pair  of 
slides,  the  slide  or  slides  of  the  one  extending  within  or  past  the  slides  or  slide 
of  the  other,  and  both  working  in  corresponding  guides  in  the  base  board. 
The  two  sets  of  slides  are  furnished  with  racks,  which  constantly  gear  with 
the  same  pinion  either  directly,  in  which  case  the  one  rack  or  set  of  racks 
woidd  be  inverted,  and  the  pinion  would  work  between  the  two  sets  of  racks 
and  slides,  so  as  to  move  them  in  opposite  directions,  or  the  pinion  would  gear 
with  the  one  rack  or  set  of  racks  through  an  intermediate  pinion. 

The  second  improvement  has  for  its  object  to  enable  the  camera  to  be  com¬ 
pactly  folded  without  the  necessity  for  dismounting  the  lens.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  front  and  back  portions  of  the  body  are  made  to  fold  down  separately 
the  one  on  the  other.  The  bellows  is  made  detachable  from  the  front  of  the 
camera,  and  the  rigid  portion  of  the  body,  together  with  the  bellows,  is  made 
to  fold  down  on  the  base-board.  The  body,  which  is  preferably  mounted,  on  a 
cradle,  whereby  a  swinging  adjustment  may  be  obtained  on  a  vertical  axis,  or 
on  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  axis,  may  be  laid  down  on  the  base-board, 
either  with  the  focussing-screen  upwards  or  downwards.  In  the  one  case,  the 
body  is  hinged  near  the  bottom  to  the  said  cradle,  or  to  any  other  suitable 
support  carried  by  the  slides  before  mentioned ;  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
pivoted,  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  to  a  pair  of  radius  links  at  the  sides, 
which  are  pivoted  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  said  support,  these  links  being 
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provided  with  suitable  fastenings  to  hold  the  body  rigidly  in  position  when  in 
use,  and  permitting,  when  unfastened,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  being 
swung  forwards,  and  the  whole  laid  focussing-screen  downwards  upon  the 
base-board. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventors  claim  : — 1.  A  photographic  camera  wherein  the  body  and 
front  are  both  mounted  on  slides  working  past  one  another,  and  are  moved  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  by  the  focussing  motion.  2.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  wherein  the  body  and  front  are  mounted  on  separate  sets  of 
slides,  working  past  one  another  side  by  side  in  the  base-board,  and  moved  in 
opposite  directions  at  once  by  rack  and  pinion  gear,  combined  and  arranged 
substantially  as  described.  3.  A  photographic  camera,  wherein  the  body  is 
pivoted  removably  in  its  cradle  or  other  support  as  herein  described,  and  is 
arranged  to  swing  on  radius  links,  and  fold  down  on  the  base-board  with 
the  focussing-screen  downwards,  herein  described  and  represented  in  the 
drawings. 

Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  16,334.  S.  D.  McKellen,  18,  Brown-street,  Manchester,  Watch  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  Jeweller. — December  12,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  the  photographic  camera,  and  is  intended  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  a  horizontal  swing  may  be  obtained.  By  a  horizontal  swing, 
I  mean  an  arrangement  for  placing  one  side  of  the  camera  body  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  other.  This  movement  is  sometimes  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
get  near  and  distant  parts  of  a  view  in  focus  on  the  ground  glass,  without 
unduly  reducing  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  For  this  purpose,  I  makg  one  or 
both  of  the  plates  (which  in  my  camera  carry  the  camera  body)  long  enough  to 
allow  a  slot  or  slots  to  be  cut  through.  Through  these  slots,  and  screwing 
into  the  edge  of  the  base-board,  there  are  fixed  strong  screws  with  milled 
heads,  or  heads  of  any  other  convenient  form.  When  the  screws  are  loosened, 
the  plates  which  I  now  call  the  slides  will  slip  forwards  or  backwards  along 
the  edges  of  the  baseboard,  and  thus  carry  the  sides  of  the  camera  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  lens.  When  the  screws  are  tightened  up,  they  bind  the 
slides  against  the  edges  of  the  baseboard,  and  the  body  of  the  camera  is  thus 
fixed  in  the  required  position. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 

The  inventor  claims  : — In  a  photographic  camera,  the  use  of  side-plates  suit¬ 
ably  attached  to  the  baseboard,  and  between  which  the  camera  body  is 
pivoted :  one  or  botli  of  such  side-plates  being  arranged  to  move  forward  or 
backward  for  the  purpose  of  placing  one  side  of  the  camera  body  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  front  board. 


Production  of  Halftones  or  “  Grain  ”  for  Photomechanical  Printing. 
No.  16,694.  Emanuel  Falk,  doing  business  under  the  firm  of  Richard  Falk, 

Printer,  of  38,  BeLrenstrasse,  Berlin,  W.  Prussia. — December  19,  1884. 
According  to  this  invention  the  photographic  negative  is  first  of  all  marked 
with  transparent  lines  having  one  direction,  and  these  are  then  combined  with 
a  system  of  non-transparent  lines  of  another  direction.  This  combination  of 
transparent  with  non-transparent  lines  can  be  produced  in  various  ways. 

The  negative  with  halftones  is  crossed  by  mechanical  means,  by  the  aid  of  a 
rose  engine,  with  lines  or  dots  so  that  at  those  parts  the  negative  becomes 
transparent.  If  the  negative  is  taken  from  an  existing  picture  with  halftones 
the  transparent  lines  may  be  produced  in  the  negative  by  printing  the  dark 
lines  or  dots  upon  the  picture,  or  by  “dusting-on  ”  ;  in  the  same  manner  the 
transparent  lines  may  be  produced  in  the  negative  by  fitting  the  system  of 
lines  in  the  camera. 

The  negative  thus  crossed  with  transparent  lines  can  now  have  similar 
non-transparent  lines  produced  thereon  the  direction  whereof  is  different  from 
that  of  the  transparent  lines,  these  lines  may  be  produced  by  printing  or  a 
separate  transparent  pellicle  may  be  used  upon  or  in  which  non-transparent 
lines  or  dots  are  produced  ;  when  the  positive  is  to  be  produced  this  pellicle 
is  so  introduced  between  the  negative  and  the  positive  plate  that  the  trans¬ 
parent  lines  of  the  negative  suitably  cross  with  the  non-transparent  lines  of 
the  pellicle. 

According  to  yet  another  manner  the  two  systems  of  lines  may  be  so  pro¬ 
duced  jthat  the  picture  traversed  by  black  lines  or  dots  is  then  in  another 
direction  traversed  with  clear  or  white  lines  and  dots,  the  negative  being  taken 
from  that  picture. 

These  white  lines  may  also  be  printed  upon  the  picture  or  be  drawn  by 
a  rose-engine.  In  the  latter  case  that  picture  has  to  be  photographed  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  full  light  falls  into  the  lines  traced  as  stated,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  lines  will  strongly  reflect  the  light  and  give  the  opaque  lines  in 
the  negative. 

By  this  combination  of  transparent  and  non-transparent  lines  a  real 
gradation  of  tone  in  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  is  produced,  and  entirely  white 
spots  are  avoided  as  well  as  entirely  black  ones  ;  consequently  the  half  tones 
ill  the  reproduction  will  present  a  very  natural  appearance  and  all  parts  of  the 
picture  will  be  clearly  recognisable. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  method  will  be  greater  and  more  natural,  as 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  angle  under  which  the  two  sets  of  lines  cross, 
the  effect  of  the  light  may  be  excellently  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
picture. 

By  the  picture  made  with  transparent  and  non-transparent  lines  according 
to  the  method  above  set  forth,  a  copy  suitable  for,  say,  printing,  etching,  or 
electroplating  may  be  made  on  paper,  stone,  metal  or  glass  and  be  used  in  the 
production  of  pla.tes  or  surfaces  for  printing  in  the  letterpress,  by  lithography 
or  in  the  copper  plate  press. 

The  width  of  the  lines  above  mentioned  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
effect  to  be  produced,  or  they  may  be  replaced  by  stipple  or  by  dots  of  any 
suitable  shape. 

What  J  claim  is  : — 1.  The  hereinbefore  described  method  for  the  production 
of  photomechanical  reproductions  showing  half  tones,  and  serving  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  printing  plates  or  surfaces,  said  method  being  characterised  by 


marking  or  tracing  upon  the  negative  transparent  lines  or  dote  with  which  are 
combined  non-transparent  lines  or  dots  of  different  direction.  2.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  transparent  lines  or  dots  in  the  negative  by  mechanical  or  by 
photographic  means,  in  combination  with  tin-  non-transparent  lii 
produced  directly  by  printing  or  “dusting  on,”  or  indirect! v  1  > v  a  tranq  t 
or  non-transparent  pellicle  having  such  lines  or  dots.  3.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  white  lines  on  the  image  or  picture  having  the  black  liw« 
from  which  a  negative  is  to  be  taken,  directly  by  printing  or  l>v  tl,-  aid  ..!  a 
rose-engine. 
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Photogilvfhic  Printing  Surfaces. 

No.  14.885.  John  Robert  Sawyer,  Director  of  the  Autotyp  ■  W  . 

Dene,  London,  W. — NovemJter  12,  1884. 

My  invention  relates  to  a  process  of  photographic  engraving,  in 
photographic  picture  in  pigmented  gelatine,  made  sensith -  to  the  ; 
light  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  ammonia,  i-  developed 
polished  copper  plate  ;  the  surface  of  this  picture  being  ren.h-n-.l  -]. 
conductive,  it  is  placed  in  a  depositing  vat  in  proper  el'-etri-al  <-onn-  ■  t  a 
a  suitable  anode,  and  copper  deposited  upon  it  until  tin:  dep--Mt-l 
attains  the  thickness  of  an  engraver’s  plate  ;  as  soon  as  thi-  i-  a-  mu] 
the  two  adherent  plates  may  be  separated,  and  the  deposited  copp-  r  pi. 
lie  found  to  hear  upon  its  surface  an  exact  reverse  copy  of  tin-  gelatine 
graph  as  developed  on  the  original  copper  plate. 

In  this  process  the  photograph  is  formed  of  masses  of  gelatine  and  pigm.  nt  - 
varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade  in  tin-  origin  d 
photographic  negative  or  cliche,  and  being  developed  upon  the  rigid  surfa<-.  -q  tin- 
copper-plate  it  is  necessarily  in  relief,  the  various  elevations  and  d-pre-d- in- 
corresponding  to  the  lights  and  shades  presented  by  the  negative  from  which  it 
has  been  printed,  the  highest  elevations  forming  the  deepest  shadows,  whi  -t 
the  various  grades  of  depressions  cotrespond  to  the  half  tones,  tin  high  light 
being  represented  by  depressions  going  down  to  the  surface  of  the  copper. 

If  the  surface  of  the  picture  thus  described  is  rendered  electrically  con¬ 
ductive  and  copper  deposited  upon  it  in  sufficient  thickness  to  form  a  plat-  . 
when  the  two  are  separated  it  will  be  found  that  the  deposited  copper-] -1  it.- 
bears  upon  its  surface  an  exact  copy  of  the  gelatine  relief,  but  with  thi- 
difference,  that  it  is  in  intaglio  where  the  gelatine  was  in  relief,  the  -  levations 
now  forming  the  high  lights,  whilst  the  depressions  constitute  the  shadows  and 
half  tones  of  the  picture. 

A  copper-plate  thus  produced  so  much  resembles  an  etched  or  mezz-lint 
plate  as  to  raise  hopes  that  it  could  be  printed  from  by  a  copper-plat-  print.  >, 
and  it  can  be  inked  with  printing  ink  and  a  dabber  with  perfect  facility :  but 
here  arises  a  difficulty,  that  when  the  plate  is  wiped  and  cleaned  Mf.  as  is  tin- 
practice  in  copper-plate  printing,  the  ink  wipes  entirely  out  of  the  plate,  :  - 

rendering  it  impossible  to  print  satisfactory  proofs.  This  arises  because  ol  the 
absence  of  a  tooth  or  grain  having  ink-holding  power. 

In  practice  there  is  also  another  difficulty,  and  that  is.  the  coating  of  the 
gelatine  surface  of  the  relief  so  perfectly  with  a  good  electrical  conductor  as  to 
ensure  the  deposition  of  a  thin  film  of  copper  over  the  whole  of  the  surf 
before  tlie  acid  fluid  of  the  electrotyping  vat  has  had  time  to  attack  and  sv 
the  gelatine,  for  should  this  take  place  the  electrotyping  will  be  entirely 
useless. 

These  difficulties  I  claim  to  have  overcome  by  introducing  into  the  gdat  in- 
employed  to  make  the  original  relief  a  substance  capable  of  being  treat-  1 
give  grained  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  electricity  :  this  substance  i-  known 
as  amorphous  graphite,  and  my  method  of  employing  it  is  as  follows  : 

Amorphous  graphite  can  be  purchased  in  fine  powder  as  levigated  plumbago  : 
I  take  a  quantity  of  this  and  pass  as  much  as  I  can  through  a  brass  sieve  120 
holes  to  the  inch  ;  all  that  will  pass  through  the  meshes  of  this  sieve  I  put  isid 
for  pictures  requiring  the  finest  grain.  I  now  pass  as  much  as  I  can  of  the 
remainder  through  a  sieve  with  eighty  holes  to  the  inch  ;  this  I  put  aside 
medium  grain,  and  pass  what  I  can  of  the  residue  through  a  sieve  with  fort  j 
to  the  inch  ;  this  is  put  aside  to  make  the  coarsest  grain  :  whatever  plumbago 
now  remains  is  preserved  and  reground.  I  thus  secure  powdered  graphite  ol 
three  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  the  finest  I  employ  for  line  work  and  for  very 
small  and  delicate  pictures,  the  medium  for  larger  pictures  up  t.>  about  tittee-n 
inches,  whilst  the  coarse  grain  is  necessary  for  large  bold  work,  copies 
paintings,  and  subjects  in  which  large  size  and  vigour  of  treatment  is  dc 
or  necessary.  ,  , 

Having  obtained  the  graphite  in  the  degrees  of  fineness  that  e\]->  1 1« 
shown  me  produce  the  best  effects  in  the  various  classes  ol  work  for  which  tl 
process  is  suitable,  the  next  step  is  to  get  them  into  intimate  admixton  wi 
the  gelatinous  compound  in  which  the  photographic  relief  is  to  he  made. 

To  this  end  I  take  gelatine  forty  parts,  loaf  sugar  mx  parts,  car  bo  - 
trace,  and  water  one  hundred  parts. 
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It  is  difficult  to  exactly  specify  the  sort  of  gelatine  best  suited.  1  havefoon* 
some  of  the  best  foreign  gelatines  in  thin  white  sheets  answer  very  well,  butoi 
the  whole  I  think  the  gelatine  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Nelson,.  Dale,  and  Co. 
and  known  as  No.  3  Hake  gelatine,  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Having  decided  upon  the  gelatine  to  be  employed,  1  soak  it  in  the  a 
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Kent’s  albumen  churns.  It  is  now  allowed 
will  have  subsided,  and  the  mass  will  subsequently  become  a  firu 

The  ^quantity  to  be  taken  of  this  jelly  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  tin 
magnitude  of  the  operations  ;  but  supposing  three  pounds  are  mk-n.  v.  •  , 

out  three  ounces  of  whichever  grade  of  graphite  powder  1  consider _\\ill  test 
answer  for  the  kind  of  work  to  he  attempted.  The  three  pounds  of  jellj  are 
melted  in  a  tin  can  surrounded  with  hot  water,  and  the  three  OOl 
graphite  added  with  stirring.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  perfect  admixl 
I  pass  the  whole  through  a  mill  such  as  is  used  in  grinding  l^rnt.  , 

The  next  operation  is  to  coat  paper  with  this  compound.  There  are  e  -• 
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modes  of  doing  this.  In  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  I  employ  the  machine 
described  by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Johnson  in  their  lapsed  carbon  -  printing 
patents. 

For  operations  on  a  small  scale,  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  procedure  :  Obtain  a  semi-circular  tin  trough— say,  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep.  It  will  be  convenient 
if  this  is  made  with  flanges  one  inch  in  breadth  at  the  sides  and  ends,  so  that 
it  will  rest  upon  the  edges  of  a  tin  box  made  a  little  larger  than  the  trough. 
This,  when  filled  with  warm  water,  will  prevent  the  gelatinous  compound 
becoming  chilled  in  the  process  of  manipulating. 

Next  cut  strips  of  paper,  ordinary  printing  paper  answers  very  well,  and  can 
lie  had  in  long  lengths  ;  the  strips  of  paper  may  be  any  width  up  to  twenty- 
two  inches,  and  should  be  about  five  feet  in  length.  Now  put  some  warm 
water  in  the  tin  box,  put  the  trough  in  position,  and  pour  in  the  gelatinous 
mixture.  It  will  now  require  skimming  by  passing  pieces  of  folded  paper  oyer 
the  surface  from  end  to  end,  and  removing  every  particle  of  froth,  and  getting 
rid  entirely  of  air  bubbles.  When  this  is  accomplished,  make  one  of  the  strips 
of  paper  into  a  loose  roll,  and,  placing  the  trough  on  the  ground,  take  hold  of 
the  free  edges  of  the  roll  of  paper  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  ami 
place  the  roll  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  in  the  trough.  Now  draw 
it  upwards  slowly  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  paper  will  unroll  itself  upon  the 
gelatinous  compound,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  dexterously  performed 
will  be  coated  very  evenly  on  one  side  only.  On  leaving  the  trough  the  paper 
should  be  waved  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  air  to  cause  the  gelatine 
to  set,  and  it  may  then  be  hung  up  to  dry.  In  this  condition  it  may  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  when  required  for  use  it  must  be  made  sensitive  to 
light  by  immersion  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  granulated  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark,  well  ventilated  apartment  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  carbon  tissue  is  dried,  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  graphite  tissue  sensitive  to  light  when  first  made,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  add  to  the  three  pounds  of  gelatinous  compound  two  ounces  of  granulated 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  allow  the  strips  of  paper  after  coating  to  dry  in  a 
dark,  and  well  ventilated  apartment.  The  tissue  so  made  sensitive  will  not 
remain  good  for  use  more  than  a  few  days,  but  will  gradually  become  in¬ 
soluble.  Both  kinds  are  best  preserved  in  a  closely  fitting  tin  case,  and  in  as 
cool  a  room  as  can  be  obtained. 

The  printing  is  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  carbon  printing,  the 
tissue  is  cut  into  suitable  sized  pieces,  placed  upon  the  negatives  in  pressure 
frames,  and  exposed  to  light,  the  time  of  exposure  being  judged  by  the 
actinometer.  When  the  picture  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  exposed,  it  is  retired 
from  the  pressure  frame  and  immersed  in  water  as  cold  as  possible,  in  summer 
the.  use  of  ice  is  advisable.  When  the  piece  of  tissue  just  unrolls  itself,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  laid  face  downwards  upon  the  surface  of  a  polished 
copper  plate  ;  the  surface  of  this  plate  may  have  been  coated  with  silver  by 
means  of  electrotype  or  immersion  in  cyanide  of  silver  solution,  but  this  is  not 
indispensable.  The  piece  of  tissue  must  now  be  forced  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  an  instrument  known  as  a  squeegee,  it  is 
then  put  aside  for  a  few  minutes  when  it  will  be  ready  to  develope  in  warm 
water.  All  these  operations  are  perfectly  well  known  and  present  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  carbon  printer.  If  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  the  picture 
will  appear  upon  the  copper  plate  as  an  exquisite  relief,  with  the  lights  and 
shades  gradated  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  It  is  now  v  ell  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  alum  four  or  five  per  cent,  for  ten  minutes, 
is  again  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

On  examining  the  picture  when  dry,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deepest 
shadows  are  represented  by  masses  of  gelatine,  the  highest  lights,  on  the 
contrary  being  the  bare  surface  of  the  copper-plate.  An  examination  with  a 
magnifying  lens  will  also  show  that  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  grain,  that 
this  grain  varies  in  quantity  with  the  varying  grades  of  the  picture,  very  little 
being  observable  in  the  lightest  shades,  none  at  all  in  the  highest  lights,  and 
in  great  quantity  in  the  deep  shadows. 

The  next  operation  is  to  render  this  surface  electrically  conductive.  This  is 
a  particularly  easy  matter,  as  the  whole  of  the  picture  is  permeated  in  every 
part  with  the  graphite,  which  is  a  very  good  electrical  conductor ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  polish  the  surface  with  a  suitable  brush — a  hat-brush  answers 
perfectly  well— and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtainthg  a  fine  black  polish, 
especially  if  the  brush  be  just  drawn  over  the  surface  of  a  block  of  plumbago 
from  time  to  time. 

When  an  even  polish  is  obtained  upon  the  surface  of  the  relief  it  is  ready  for 
the  electrotyping-vat.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  solder  a  strip  of  copper  to  each  of 
the  four  edges  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suspend  the  plate  from  the  elec¬ 
trical  connections  by  any  one  of  these,  and  change  the  position  of  the  plate 
whenever  necessary.  By  this  means  the  streaks  that  are  likely  to  appear  when 
the  plate  is  first  placed  in  the  bath  can  be  got  rid  of. 

The  plate  is  next  covered  at  the  back  with  shellac  varnish,  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  copper  on  the  back  of  the  plate  ;  the  copper  strips  are  also  thus 
coated,  all  except  that  portion  which  is  to  form  the  contact  with  the  electrical 
current ;  this  portion  must  be  kept  bright  and  clean.  It  is  now  placed  in  the 
electrotype-vat  containing  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  the 
ordinary  strength  used  for  the  deposition  of  copper,  suspended  from  the  vat  con¬ 
nections  by  one  of  the  copper  strips,  and  a  copper  anode  of  about  the  same  size 
suspended  opposite  to  it ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  can  be  lifted  out  and  examined. 
If  the  apparatus  is  in  working  order,  a  film  of  copper  will  have  been  deposited 
upon  the  relief,  it  is  now  returned  to  the  vat,  but  this  time  suspended  by  a 
stri})  from  a  different  edge  of  the  plate.  It  is  well  to  change  the  position  of 
the  plate  four  times  in  this  way  during  the  first  hour. 

This  process  of  electro  deposition  is  one  that  can  only  be  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  by  persons  accustomed  to  such  work  ;  the  copper  can  be  deposited  either 
by  means  of  battery  power  or  by  a  dynamo  plating  machine  driven  by  steam 
power,  but  in  either  case  practice  and  experience  can  alone  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  current,  the  position  of  the  cathode  and  anode,  strength  and 
temperature  of  the  solutions,  and  the  general  electrical  organization. 

It  is  as  well  to  weigh  the  copper  plate  bearing  the  relief  before  it  goes  into 
the  vat.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  substantial  coating  of  copper  will  be 
observed  to  have  taken  place,  the  plate  may  now  be  weighed,  and  if  it  weighs 


more  than  as  much  again  as  the  original  weight,  it  may  be  retired  from  the  \  .it, 
washed  in  cold  and  allowed  to  dry. 

The  copper  strips  should  now  be  taken  off,  the  partially  loo  r  growth  of 
copper  round  the  edges  broken  away,  and  the  edges  of  two  adherent  plates 
filed  all  round.  When  this  is  done,  the  junction  line  of  the  two  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  a  thin  knife  should  be  gently  inserted,  and  with  a  little  care  the  two 
plates  may  be  separated.  It  will  now  be  found  that  the  cleetrotyped  plate 
has  upon  its  surface  a  perfect  reverse  copy  of  the  original  gelatine  picture, 
the  graphite  forming  the  grain  being  reproduced  in  the  copper  and  now 
forming  the  inkholding  feature  of  the  electrically  deposited  plate.  It  is  now 
ready  for  cleaning,  trimming,  and  bevelling  the  edges,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  copper-plate  printer,  who  will  be  able  to  ink,  wipe,  and  print  it  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  mezzotint  or  engraved  plate  of  the 
ordinary  kind. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  l  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is — 1.  The  introduction  of  amorphous  graphite,  otherwise  known 
as  plumbago,  into  a  compound  of  gelatine,  sugar  and  water  in  the  proportions 
indicated,  foi  the  purpose  of  coating  paper  and  forming  a  tissue.  This,  whea 
made  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  may  be  printed  under  a  photographic 
negative,  and  a  picture  in  relief  formed  having  by  virtue  of  the  graphite 
employed  a  grain  in  proportion  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  negative,  and 
also  by  virtue  of  the  electrical  conducting  power  of  the  graphite,  be  capable  of 
receiving  a  deposit  of  copper  by  means  of  electrical  action.  2.  The  separating 
of  the  graphite  into  grains  of  different  sizes,  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  gelatinous  compound,  will  give  the  reliefs  grain  of  different  sizes  to  suit 
the  various  dimensions  and  styles  of  work  for  which  the  process  may  be 
employed. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  2 . 

W.  Rid.  of  Yorks.  (Ann.  Meet.) 

God  win-street,  Bradford. 

„  2 . 

Notts  . 

Institute,  0,  Shakcspcare-street. 

„  2 . 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Room. 

„  3 . 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons'  Hall,  Surrey-street. 

„  3 . 

Halifax  . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

„  3 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

„  3 . 

Glossop  Dale . 

Society’s  Rms.,  Not  flk-sq., Glossop 

„  3 . 

Burton-on-Trent . 

„  4 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Andcrton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  EC. 

„  4 . 

Benevolent . 

181,  Aldersgate-street. 

„  4 . 

Edinburgh  P.  Soc.  (Ann.  Meet.) 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-Equare. 

„  4 . 

North  Staffordshire  (Ann. Meet.) 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

„  I . 

Derby  . 

„  5 . 

South  London  . 

Society  of  Arts,  John-st.,  Adclphi. 

„  5 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  5 . 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

Religious  Inst.  177,  Buchanan-st. 

„  5 . 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-strect. 

„  5 . 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Lamb’s  Hotel,  Rcform-st.,  Dundee. 

„  5 . 

Leeds  . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

„  5 . 

Coventry  &  Midland  (Ann. Meet.) 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

„  5 . 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Free  Library. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  monthly  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  at  Pall  Mall  East,  London, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  F.R.S.,  presided, 
and  various  manufacturers  described  the  apparatus  they  had  placed  on  view  at 
the  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Dale  produced  an  enlarged  model  of  his  lens  shutter,  the  chief  point  of 
novelty  in  which,  he  said,  was  the  regulation  of  the  duration  of  the  exposure 
by  pneumatic  pressure.  While  the  shutter  was  falling,  it  pressed  the  air  in  a 
little  brass  cylinder  through  apertures  in  the  end  of  that  cylinder ;  by  regulating 
the  number  of  open  apertures  by  turning  a  cover,  the  air  could  be  allowed  to 
escape  more  or  less  freely,  thus  giving  more  or  less  length  of  exposure  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  The  shutter  was  actuated  by  a  spring.  He  claimed  that 
the  shutter  was  less  liable  to  vary  in  action  by  changes  of  temperature  than 
shutters  furnished  with  ordinal’}'  brakes.  The  speaker  next  exhibited  a  camera 
back  for  changing  plates  ;  it  was,  he  said,  of  course  heavy,  so  would  not  do  for 
too  light  a  stand.  He  also  exhibited  some  little  5-volt  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  fitted  up  for  developing-room  use,  and  worked  with  a  chloride  of 
ammonium  battery,  with  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  outer  cells. 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood  wished  to  know  whether  the  lamps  did  not  burn  out 
sometimes,  and  leave  the  room  in  sudden  darkness. 

Mr.  Dale  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 

M.  W.  J.  Stillman  exhibited  the  Eastman  roller-slide,  which  has  already  | 
been  described  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  suggested  that  the  rollers  should  be  worked  by  sight,  by 
means  of  an  indicator,  as  well  as  by  sound,  for  the  benefit  of  somewhat  deaf  i 
persons  who  might  have  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Stillman  replied  that  some  were  made  with  indicators. 

Mr.  Samuels  asked  whether  the  rollers  put  much  strain  on  the  paper,  as  he  | 
had  seen  a  line  mark  across  some  of  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Stillman  replied  that  that  line  was  caused  by  imperfect  coating  of  the  1 
paper  with  emulsion  by  the  operator,  due  to  a  momentary  halt  in  the  motion 
of  his  roller. 

Mr.  Cocking  exhibited  an  actinometer  made  by  Mr.  Farnsworth,  an  amateur. 
It  consisted  of  a  brass  tube,  carrying  a  piece  of  blue  glass  to  transmit  chiefly 
the  chemical  rays;  a  wing  of  a  fly  mounted  upon  glass  was  illuminated  by 
light  transmitted  through  any  one  of  a  series  of  circular  apertures  in  a  brass  j 
diaphragm.  The  diameters  of  these  apertures  varied.  To  use  the  actinonietev 
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it  was  applied  to  tlie  shadow  part  of  the  image  upon  the  focussing  screen  of 
the  camera,  and  the  diaphragm  was  then  shifted  until  an  aperture  was  found 
which  barely  enabled  the  wing  of  the  fly  to  be  seen  in  the  blue  IHit  ;  the  size 
of  this  aperture  was  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  exposure  necessary  m  takiim  the 
particular  picture. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  ''principle  cf  the  instrument  was  very 
ingenious. 

Mr.  Furnell  exhibited  lijs  lens  shutter,  by  means  of  which  considerable 
facilities,  he  explained,  were  given  for  varying  the  exposure  upon  different 
parts  of  each  plate. 

Mr.  Hopkins  exhibited  his  improved  camera  back,  the  dark  slides  of  which 
he  said,  were  light  and  simple.  The  half-plate  camera  had  a  swiim  front  and 
back,  and  would  draw  out  from  two  and  a  half  to  sixteen  inches.  ° 

Messrs.  Houghton  &  Sons  exhibited  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting’s  apparatus 
for  changing  lantern-slides,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  these  columns. 

Mr.  IT.  Mader’s  representative  exhibited  a  tin  envelope  for  plates,  scarcely 
thicker  than  the  plates  themselves.  This  envelope  protected  the  plates  from 
light,  and  when  placed  in  the  single  dark  slide,  was  so  gripped  as  to  open  and 
close  with  the  shutter  of  the  slide.  Thus  the  tourist  could  carry  many 
more  prepared  plates  in  the  same  space  than  he  could  were  they  stored  in 
double  dark  slides. 

Messrs.  Marion’s  representative  exhibited  Cadett’s  new  shutter  ;  a  camera 
invented  by  Middlemiss  ;  a  print  washer ;  a  camera  with  very  light  slides 
furnished  with  interior  dark  flexible  flaps,  as  a  safeguard  against  stray  light ; 
and  Urie’s  automatic  printing  apparatus  for  Alpha  paper. 

Mr.  Wollaston  exhibited  a  shutter  and  diaphragms  to  carry  a  lens,  the  front 
combination  of  the  lens  being  screwed  upon  the  front  of  the  shutter-case,  and 
the  back  combination  upon  the  back.  The  shutter  gave  the  power  of  varying 
the  exposure  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  to  eleven  minutes  or  tliere^ 
abouts ;  with  the  shortest  exposure  he  hatl  photographed  a  salmon  ‘  ‘  on  the 
hop  ”  the  other  day. 

Mr.  McKellen  sent  a  telegram  saying  that  he  could  not  be  present,  but 
would  attend  on  another  occasion  and  exhibit  novelties  in  roller-slides.  ’ 

Mr.  S.  W.  It  ouch  exhibited  a  light  camera  with  reversing  front.  The 
latter  had  a  great  rise  and  fall,  and  weighed  less  than  even  °a  plain  front ; 
the  lens  was  carried  by  a  strip  of  wood,  the  two  ends  of  which  moved  up 
and  down  in  grooves.  The  rest  of  the  face  of  the  camera,  above  and 
below,  was  covered  in  with  pleated  leather,  which  would  extend  and  close 
like  the  bellows  of  a  camera,  as  the  sliding  front  was  raised  and  lowered. 

Mr.  Samuels  exhibited  a  camera,  which  he  had  tried  to  make  as  simple  in 
all  its  parts  as  possible,  also  a  double  back  for  either  paper  or  glass  ;  the  new 
adhesive  material  of  Mr.  Warnerke  was  used  to  support  films.  He  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a  camera  back  in  which  the  plates  could  be  changed. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  exhibited  a  camera,  the  clamping  gear  of  which,  he  said, 
was  novel  and  firm.  Fie  also  exhibited  an  arrangement  to  permit  the  working 
of  small  plates  in  large  cameras.  Next  he  called  attention  to  his  pocket 
camera,  likewise  to  a  new  patent  shutter,  which  he  said  gave  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  exposure  during  its  time  of  action. 

Mr.  Copeland  exhibited  a  portmanteau  for  carrying  a  camera,  dark  slides 
j  .  and  plates  ;  it  also  could  be  used  as  a  developing  box,  and  for  changing  plates. 
He  further  exhibited  a  camera,  a  new  burnisher,  a  model  of  a  shutter  stated  to 
be  free  from  vibration,  and  a  portable  electric  lamp. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  October  22,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  transparency  printed  in  full,  without  develop¬ 
ment  and  without  being  toned,  to  prove  that  citrates  in  a  chloride  emulsion 
will  give  warm  tones.  The  transparency  had  been  printed  in  February,  1883, 
by  Captain  Abney’s  formula,  consisting  of  chloride  of  sodium  twenty-five 
grains,  citrate  of  soda  twenty-five  grains,  silver  nitrate  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grains,  to  eight  ounces  of  emulsion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  rich  warm  brown  tone  had  resulted. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  when  prints  of  this  class  were  fixed  without 
being  toned  a  foxy  red  colour  resulted,  no  matter  Whether  the  organic  salt  used 
had  been  a  citrate  or  an  acetate.  He  then  exhibited  the  negative  produced 
upon  the  plate  which  he  had  exposed  for  one  minute  in  the  camera  at  the 
previous  meeting,  upon  the  members  of  the  Association  then  assembled  ;  the 
light  at  the  time  was  bad  gaslight,  never  strong  enough  to  enable  the  reporters 
to  work  with  comfort.  He  also  exhibited  a  transparency  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tive.  Some  of  the  faces  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  formed  good  likenesses,  full 
of  half-tone  ;  towards  the  edges  of  the  plate  there  was  hardness.  The  picture 
was  of  the  quarter-plate  size. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  a  wonderful  production.  What  lens 
had  he  used  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  was  a  Suter’s  Tens,  made  to  cover  a  much 
larger  plate  than  the  one  employed ;  its  focus,  he  believed,  was  about  l- ;  he 
had  used  it  at  full  aperture.  The  plate  had  been  developed  with  pyrogallol. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  said  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable  feat ;  he  should  like 
a  print  from  the  negative. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  considered  it  to  be  remarkable  that  such  a  positive  as 
transparency  exhibited  could  have  been  produced. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  experi¬ 
ments  the  Association  intended  to  try,  to  ascertain  whether  subsidiary  expo¬ 
sure  raised  the  number  a  plate  would  give  with  the  sensitometer.  The  principle 
oi  the  sensitometer  is  that  it  shows  the  minimum  amount  of  light  necessary  to 
impress  a  plate ;  if  this  minimum  be  called  one  hundred  units,  which  means 
that  nothing  less  than  a  hundred  units  will  produce  anything  developable  at 
all,  and  if  the  plate  be  given  ninety  units  of  subsidiary  exposure,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  only  ten  units  of  light  are  afterwards  necessary  to  produce  a 
uevelopable  effect.  Hence,  in  the  experiments  about  to  be  tried  by  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  it  was  necessary  to  first  discover  exactly  how  much  light  would  fog  tin¬ 
plate,  and  then  give  the  experimental  plates  joat  enough  Bomidiary  exposure 
to  bring  them  to  the  verge  of  the  fogging  point  without  absolutely  rest  bine  it. 
To  do  this  would  be  a  matter  of  some  ninety,  the  experiments  not  being  of  an 
easy  class  to  perform  in  public.  Feeble,  steady  light,  and  -timed 

exposures  would  he  necessary  in  ascertaining  the  fogging  point  ol  the  plat.  , 
and  in  giving  the  subsidiary  exposures.  He  then  read  portion  oi  ... 
his  own  upon  the  subject  which  had  been  published  in  t!i<--.-  pages  in  Jane, 
1882,  and  added  that  subsidiary  exposure  was  not  recommended  to  be  i  ed  1  r 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  plates;  it  proved,  however,  that  the  sensitometer 
was  an  imperfect  instrument  if  judgment  were  based  npon  the  last  fi rare  it 
gives. 

The  Association  then  made  arrangements  for  touting  the  matter  at  its  next 
meeting.  Mr.  A.  Cowan  and  Mr.  A.  Pringle  were  appointe  Li  rm  the 

experiments  upon  both  slow  and  rapid  plates  made  by  Messrs.  Wi  itteo  an  1 
Wainwright,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  all  t:. 
materials  and  appliances.  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  was  appoint.  I  Pj.-id.-nt  p  ;  t.. 
occasion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  exhibited  a  plate,  half  of  which  had  had  fir .  onda 
auxiliary  exposure  ;  this  half  gave  the  highest  sensitometer  number. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  D.  Winstanley  had  once  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  auxiliary  exposure. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  a  lens  cap  had  once  been  made  for  the  M1"» 
purpose. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  plates  packed  by  the  use  of  small  pi.-. 
tinfoil ;  the  flatter  the  plates  and  films,  he  said,  the  thinner  could  1..-  tin-  tin- 
foil  used  for  the  purpose;  lead  paper  did  not  answer;  it  was  difficult  to 
handle. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barker  thought  that  any  exposure  would  produce  au  image  f 
that  image  could  but  be  developed,  and  that  the  series  of  experiments  on 
auxiliary  exposure  should  be  repeated  with  different  developers.  There  would 
be  an  actual  benefit  in  auxiliary  exposure  if  it  tended  to  set  np  ju-t  that 
amount  of  fog  which  would  fix  out  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  bath. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  Mr.  Pollard  Graham  professed  to  make  a 
new  developer  which  wonderfully  increased  sensitiveness.  Could  it  not  be 
tried  in  the  forthcoming  experiments. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  tried  Mr.  Pollard  Graham’s  developer,  and  find  n  t 
been  favourably  impressed  therewith;  he  liked  Air.  Copeland’s  much  W-tt.-r 
for  some  classes  of  plates,  but  had  obtained  similar  results  with  a  sulphite  of 
soda  and  carbonate  of  potash  developer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Americans  in  general  preferred  a  developer 
containing  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda,  with  little  or  no  restraining  bromide. 

Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  in  the  forthcoming  experiments  they  bad  better 
adhere,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  to  ordinary  pyrogallol  developers, 
the  use  of  which  was  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  terms  of  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  lie  had  bought  an  alkaline  iron  developer.  ■  on- 
sisting  of  red  oxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  potash  or  caustic  potash, 
lie  did  not  know  which ;  it  became  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  recently  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Buchanau- 
street,  Glasgow,  had  exhibited  to  him  some  very  large  plates  which  lie  ha  1 
developed  with  potash  without  restainiug  bromide;  excellent  gradatii 
the  result,  and  Mr.  Stuart  ascribed  that  to  the  developer. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  had  seen  some  of  Air.  Stuart's  pictures,  aud  they 
were  flat,  possibly  from  over-exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  called  attention  to  some  published  formula.-  for  redn  -  iu_- 
solutions,  after  which  the  proceedings  closed. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  held  < 1  •  - 
her  19,  at  25,  Old  Bond-street, — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F. R.S. ,  in  tbe  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  foil -w- 
ing  members  were  elected: — The  Viscountess  Alilton,  Sir  William  Ander-  m, 
K.C.B. ,  L.  Ashburner,  Esq.,  and  Alfred  Deed,  Esq. 

The  Council  having  decided  that  a  medal  shall  be  given  in  future,  tog'  tin  r 
with,  and  in  addition  to,  each  prize  awarded,  the  Secretary  submitted  Mr. 
Bassano’s  design  for  the  same,  which  was  approved  by  the  meeting;  and,  a- 
the  jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  falls  next  year.  Hr.  Bassano  n  [m  fa  I 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  present  to  the  recipient  of  the  first  prize  a  (.'"i  n 
Medal,  and  his  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Council.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  members  will  make  special  efforts  in  their  competition,  and  that  tin  ir 
works  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  Secretary  tlien  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for  the  current 
year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  submitted  his  report,  of  which  tfie  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

The  contributions  for  this  year,  although  not  quite  so  numerous  as  last  y<  ar. 
comprise  no  less  than  164  pictures  in  the  First  Class,  many  ol  i 
special  interest ;  they  are  contributed  as  follows  : — C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  12  :  Tin- 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  do  Eos,  7  ;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  3  :  T.  M.  Brownri 
W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  8  ;  W.  Adcock,  Esq.,  4  :  F.  S.  Schwab?.  Esq.,  5  ;  Gem  r.J 
Sladen,  2:  Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  6;  R  0.  Milne,  Esq.,  18;  W.  Muller,  Esq.,  !J : 

R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  17  ;  G.  Brook,  Esq.,  4:  Lieutenant  Colonel  llriggs,  2  ; 

S.  Norman,  Esq.,  7  ;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  RoaseT  :  E  J.  J M  b  O, 
Esq.,  1;  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Viscount  Emlyn,  1  ;  A.  EighaU-rro,  Esq.,  L  ; 
P.  H.  Emerson,  Esq.,  7  ;  W.  D.  James.  Esq.,  2;  H.  R  Moiser,  Esq.,  •  :  II.  E. 
White,  Esq.,  10;  Professor  Butler,  8;  J.  E.  Dumont,  Lsq.,9;  and  Mrs. 
Hobson,  9. 

Class  II.  contains  120  pictures  as  follows  : — C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  8  ;  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  5  ;  R.  Murray,  Esq.  .5  :  T.  AI  Brownrigg.  Esq..  4  ;  W  .  S. 
Hobson,  Esq.,  3  ;  W.  Adcock,  Esq. ,  3  :  F.  S.  Schwabe.  Esq. .  4  :  Major  Board.  2  : 
Gen.  Sladen,  4  ;  Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  5;  R.  0.  Afilne,  Esq.,  7 ;  \\.  Mulfi  r.  E-  j  . 
3;  R.  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  4;  J.  C.  Hannyngton,  Esq.,  1  :  G.  Brook.  E 
F.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  2  ;  Col.  Biggs,  3:  S.  Norman,  Esq..  2:  The  Right  Hon. 
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the  Earl  of  Rosse,  4 ;  E.  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  3;  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  1 ;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Emlyn,  4 ;  C.  H.  James,  Esq. ,  1  ; 
r.  H.  Emerson,  Esq,  3 ;  W.  D.  James,  Esq.,  4 ;  Lieut. -Col.  Nicholl,  1  ;  Miss 
Sullivan,  2  ;  J.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  2  ;  Professor  Butler,  4  :  J.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  3  ; 

F.  Trimmer,  Esq.,  1  ;  J.  E.  Dumont,  Esq.,  7;  Mrs.  Hobson,  9;  and  r . 
Griffith  Esq.  4:« 

Class’  III.  contains  127  pictures  as  follows  C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  3  ;  R. 
Murray,  Esq.,  4 ;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  3 ;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  1  ;  W.  Adcock, 
Esn.,  1  ;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  6  ;  Major  Board,  4  ;  Gen.  Sladen,  2  ;  Arthur 
Hill,  Esq.,  1  ;  R.  0.  Milne,  Esq.,  2 ;  J.  C.  Hannyngton,  Esq  ,  2;  k.  H. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  3  ;  Col.  Biggs,  1  ;  E.  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  2  ;  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  3  ;  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  2 ;  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Viscount  Emlyn,  6  ;  C.  H.  James,  Esq.,  5  ;  P.  H.  Emerson  Esq  12  ;  W.  D. 
James,  Esq.,  6;  Col.  Nicholl,  6  ;  H.  R.  Moiser,  Esq.,  1 ;  H.  E.  White,  Esq., 

1  ;  J.  T.  Black,  Esq.,  2  ;  Miss  Sullivan,  7  ;  J.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  /  ;  Professoi 
Butler,  5  ;  J.  Hanmer,  Esq.,  6 ;  F.  Trimmer,  Esq.,  1  ;  J.  E.  Dumont,  Esq.  4 ; 
Mrs.  Hobson,  3  ;  F.  Griffith,  Esq.,  8  ;  H.  Harben,  Esq.,  3  ;  and  A  C.  Lyster, 
Esq.,  4.  The  remainder  of  the  'pictures  are  comprised  in  classes  IV.  and  \. 
and  VI.  Amongst  the  pictures  some  merit  special  notice,  A  Flock  of  Birds, 
by  Mr.  Schwabe,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  picture  ever  sent  to  the 
Society.  Professor  Butler’s  Alpine  pictures  are  perfect  gems,  and  Mrs. 
Hobson,  a  new  member,  has  at  once  taken  the  first  rank.  Mr.  Miu ray, 
always  good,  and  this  year  as  good  as  ever,  seems  however  to  make  no 
advance,  his  old  dry  process  must  give  way  to  the  more  sensitive  gelatine 
plates.  A  noticeable  fact  is  the  large  number  of  first-class  pictures  that  have 
been  contributed  by  members  of  the  Council.  Those  by  Lord  de  Ros,  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  Mr.  Hobson,  being  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — The  first  prize  to  R.  Leventhoipe, 
Esq.,  a  silver  medal  and  a  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  121,  130,  134,  and  137.  The 
second  prize  to  Professor  Butler,  M.A.,  a  bronze  medal  and  silver  goblet  lor 
Nos.  2,  5a.  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  de  Ros,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  silver 
goblet,  for  Nos.  1,  3,  and  9.  Mrs.  Hobson,  a  bronze  medal  and  an  elegant 
photographic  stand  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  for  Nos.  9,  11,  15,  and  2'-..  R-  G. 
Milne,  Esq.,  a  bronze  medal  and  cabinet  album,  for  Nos.  t  and  14.  VV. 
Muller,  Esq. ,  a  bronze  medal  and  etching  after  Munkacsy’s  celebrated  picture 
entitled  Les  cleux  Families,  for  Nos.  4,  5,  and  9a.  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  a 
bronze  medal,  for  Nos.  313,  316,  and  318.  J.  E.  Dumont,  Esq.,  a  bronze 
medal  and  a  silver  goblet,  for  Nos.  168,  195,  and  196.  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq-, 
a  bronze  medal  and  a  pierced  metal  photograph  frame,  for  Nos.  1,  5a,  and  10. 
A.  Tagliaferro,  Esq.,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  cabinet  album,  for  Nos.  1,  la,  and  7. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  silver  goblet,  for 
Nos.  3  and  6.  General  Sladen,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  photographic  album,  for 
Nos.  3  and  4.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Emlyn,  a  bronze  medal  and  a 
pierced  metal  photographic  frame,  for  No.  064.  J.  G.  Brook,  Esq.,  a  bronze 
medal  and  an  etching  from  Munkacsy’s  celebrated  picture,  Avant  la  Fete  du 
Papa,  for  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6.  H.  R.  Moiser,  Esq.,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  photo¬ 
gravure  from  James  Webb's  picture,  entitled  Good  Luck,  for  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5. 
Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  Charles  Stephens,  Esq., 
H.  E.  White,  Esq.,  P.  H.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Colonel  Nicholl,  R.  Murray,  Esq., 
Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  S.  Norman,  Esq.,  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Biggs. 

The  Council  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  rooms  set  apart  by  Mr. 
Bassano  at  25,  Old  Bond-street  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Society,  where 
the  daily  papers,  stationery,  and  every  convenience  will  be  found.  The  rooms 
will  be  opened  during  the  ordinary  business  hours,  and  members  will  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  their  friends.  .  _  . 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for  the  time  and  attention  that 
he  had  devoted  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  the  pictures. 

The  prize  pictures,  and  the  prizes  awarded  for  the  same,  are  now  on  view  at 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  and  may  be  seen  by  the  members  and  their 
friends  upon  presentation  of  a  member’s  card, 

Arthur  J,  Melhuish,  Hon ,  Secretary. 


POSTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  committee  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  26t'h  instant  at  the 
Hon.  Secretary’s  address,  4,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.C. 

After  the  preliminary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  following  candi¬ 
dates,  who  had  submitted  specimens  of  their  work,  were  duly  elected, 
namely:— H.  D.  Taylor,  of  York;  W.  a  Beckett  Turner,  London;  Miss  A. 
Dryden,  Byfield  ;  Ernest  Clover,  Sudbury ;  and  W.  Steuart,  Edinburgh. 

The  voting  in  albums  having  recently  finished  their  rounds,  was  examined, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  Album  23  the  Rev.  H.  Ash  took  the  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cohen  the  second.  In  Album  24  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
G.  Bankart,  the  second  by  Mr.  W.  Gaddum.  The  same  was  the  result  in 
Allium  26,  Mr.  G.  Bankart  being  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Gaddum  second. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  : — 1st.  That  no  album  be  sent 
round  a  second  time  if  it  should  cause  the  parcel  to  exceed  the  weight  of  seven 
pounds.  Any  member  wishing  to  see  such  album  can  do  so  by  applying  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary.  2nd.  That  there  be  no  prize  in  the  November  Album 
No.  39,  which  being  composed  of  members’  portraits  will  contain  much  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  3rd.  That  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society  be  printed,  and 
those  who  have  taken  prizes  be  distinguished. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  instant,— The  President, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  annual  report : — 

Annual  Report,  October  8,  1885. 

In  presenting  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  your  Council  consider  they  may 
congratulate  you  upon  the  successful  session  now  brought  to  a  close. 


In  point  of  numbers  the  position  of  the  Society  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
any  previous  year,  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  new  members  hav<  U  i 
to  the  roll,  while  twelve  have  resigned,  and  two  have  have  been  removed  from 
among  us  by  death,  making  the  total  number  ol  names  now  m  the  list  loa  I 
against  130  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  notwithstanding  some  heavy  ta  *  '} 

the  funds,  is  still  satisfactory,  as  you  will  see  from  the  Treasurer  s  report  uud 

T)cllclIiC6-SJl66t. 

The  average  attendance  at  our  monthly  meetings  has  been  nearly  stationary, 
being  fifty-four  against  fifty-one  last  year. 

So  far  we  have  alluded  only  to  the  strong  points  ol  the  session  :  va-  have  now 
to  indicate  our  weaknesses.  .  ,  .. 

As  usual,  your  Council  have  to  regret  the  scarcity  of  papers,  demonhtration. , 
and  other  interesting  matter  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 

The  papers  read  during  the  session  have  been  nine  in  number,  namely  Ait  j 
Instantaneous  Shutter  of  Thirty  1  ears  Ago,  J.  S.  Pollitt  ;  The  Dug/u  rreo  ype 
Process,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Printing-in  Skies,  Ac.,  J.  ".  Leigh  ;  Atoy til¬ 
ing  Photographs,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Gelat, no- Bromide  Emulsion,  \\ .  «• 
Wood;  The  Results  of  a  Few  Experiments  with  Coloured  Media  Joe  Va>  1,- 
Room  Illumination,  A.  Heywood,  jun.  ;  Col  lodio-  Bromide  Emulsion  far  Jeans- 
narencies,  W.  I.  Chadwick;  The  Platinotype  Process,  J.  S.  lollitt;  A  fnnjue 
Method  of  Ascertaining  the  Duration  of  Instantaneous,  or  so-called  Instan¬ 
taneous,  Exposures,  A.  Heywood,  jun.  .  .  j 

In  addition  to  these  communications,  the  members  had  the  pleasure  ol  l 
listening  to  a  most  interesting  address  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  oil  Twins 
Photography,  given  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  members  work  at  the  j 
meeting  in  May  last.  The  pictures  shown,  although  not  so  numerous  as  had 
been  expected,  showed  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  woik 
done  by  many  of  the  exhibitors,  not  only  in  manipulatory  details,  hut  in 
artistic  qualities  also,  and  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  gave  great  satisfaction  to 

a  large  number  of  visitors  as  well  as  to  the  members.  _  j 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  brought  before  the  meetings,  Mr.  Cheetliani  ■ 
showed  an  ingenious  dark-room  lamp  constructed  to  hang  from  the  ceiling,  i 
throwing  the  light  downwards,  and  having  a  very  simple  method  of  (  hanging  j 
the  colour  of  the  light.  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.  R.  A.  S. ,  showed  a  photograph  (taken 
by  Mr.  White)  of  a  group  of  young  persons,  taken  by  means  of  the  Lthoxo  j 
limelight,  assisted  by  magnesium  light.  Mr.  A.  Garnett  showed  a  number  of  I 
charming  continental  views  taken  during  holiday  tours,  and  Mr.  Greatorex  I 
exhibited  a  somewhat  similar  series.  „  .  j 

At  the  December  meeting,  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Charles  iiai  s, 
F.R.G.S.,  gave  the  members  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  remarkably  line 
collection  of  large  photographs  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  collected 
by  hnn  during  his  tour  round  the  world,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  lantern  1 
slides  gave  a  most  interesting  recital  of  his  experiences,  and  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  this  remarkable  valley.  .  ,  . 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  Society  to  « 
subscribe  fifty  guineas  in  aid  of  our  old  and  valued  member,  Mr.  Walter  u. 
Woodbury ;  and  although  we  have  to  lament  his  sudden  death  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  donation  materially  helped  to  brighten  an  l 
comfort  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  ,  . 

The  subject  of  paper  negatives  has  had  the  attention  of  members,  severa 
whom  contributed  specimens  of  their  experiments  in  this  direction.  Amongst 
the  best  results  shown  were  those  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  were  thought  equal  to 
some  of  those  sent  by  the  manufacturers.  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  J.  b. 
Pollitt  exhibited  a  number  of  waxed  paper  negatives  taken  by  the  late  Mi ... 
Sidebotham  about  thirty  years  ago,  which  were  considered  quite  equal,  it  not 
superior,  to  the  more  modern  style  of  paper  negatives.  .  ,  , 

The  lantern  has  had  rather  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention,  but  lias 

been  duly  appreciated  whenever  used.  , 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  event  of  the  session  has  been  the  oigamsa- 
tion  of  monthly  meetings  specially  devoted  to  the  lantern  and  appliances  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  and  the  formation  of  a  special  committee  for  arrangmD  tlie 

During  the  summer  recess  the  usual  number  of  outdoor  meetings  have  been 
held,  which  we  are  pleased  to  record  have  been  more  than  usually  successful. 

Last,  though  by  no  means  least,  your  Council  congratulate  you  on  the 
Society’s  removal  to  more  commodious  premises ;  and,  although  the  present 
meeting  room  is  larger  than  might  be  desired,  we  hope  and  trust  that  each 
member  will,  during  the  ensuing  session,  _  endeavour  to  bring  forward  such 
matters  of  interest  as  will  induce  others  to  join  the  Society,  so  that  the  room 

may  soon  be  better  filled.  ,  ,  ,  , 

And  now,  in  resigning  the  trust  with  which  you  honoured  us  twelve 
ago,  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  have  discharged  our  duties  to  your  satisfactio 
and  for  the  general  good  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  and  balance-sheet  was  placed  before  the  members  and 

the  accounts  passed.  w 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  .— Messrs.  \v. 
Lancaster,  S.  Okell,  S.  Moorhouse,  R.  B.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Milner  and  A  Day 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  result 
ing  as  follows  : — President ;  A.  Covertry.—  Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  C.  P.  Bakin, 
S.  D.  McKellen,  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  J.  S.  Pollitt,  and  John  ^cliofiel'L 
Council :  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Canon  Beechey  M  A  W.  Broughton, 
Thomas  Chilton,  J.  F.  Chapman,  S.  F.  Flower,  John  Dale  L.  H  Mor  an, 
Otto  Muth,  and  W.  Wright. -Worn  Treasurer :  W.  G.  ' r  rnden 
tary :  W.  I.  Chadwick,  Prince’s-bndge  Ironworks  Mancbester  -ZaHA/  K 
Committee:  W.  I.  Chadwick  (Chairman),  John  Schofield,  W.  Watts,  Otto 
Muth,  J.  R.  Greatorex  (Secretary).  ,  , 

During  the  time  occupied  in  casting  up  the  votes  (which  was  over  an  ho  ) 

formalities  were  dispensed  with,  the  members  enjoying  a  general  gossip  con 

versation,  and  inspected  a  collection  of  over  fifty  splendid  whole-plate  pi 
from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Greatorex  during  his  summer  liolid  y  . 
They  embraced  the  finest  views  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 

Mr.  A.  Garnett  also  contributed  much  interest  m  exhibiting  and  descn  i  g 
a  series  of  exceedingly  artistic  views  taken  during  Ins  recent  Contme 
rambles. 
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Mr.  Smith  showed  a  paper  negative  and  a  print  from  the  same.  The  nega¬ 
tive  was  one  he  had  prepared  himself  ;  the  paper  used  to  support  the  gelatine 
emulsion  was  a  very  cheap  kind  of  “parchment  paper”  used  by  grocers,  and 
what  is  termed  in  the  grocery  business  “butter  paper.”  The  negative1  and 
print  was  considered  as  good  as  any  that  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  showed  a  paper  negative  by  the  late  W.  B. 
Woodbury.  This  was  probably  the  last  photographic  work  done  by  Mr. 
Woodbury.  It  was  considered  the  nearest  approach  to  the  qualities  of  glass 
negatives  that  had  been  made. 

The  result  of  the  election  having  been  made  known,  votes  of  thanks  were 
carried  to  the  retiring  officers,  and  the  past  President,  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  introduced  the  new  one,  who  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  accepted  the 
honour,  and  then  dispersed  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  lantern  section  will  take  place  at  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  October  28,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  by  Mr. 
W,  I.  Chadwick. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  1, 

• — The  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  Messrs.  Kord  and  Brown  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  distributed  among  the  members  present  samples  of 
compressed  pyro,  sent  by  Messrs.  Marion,  and  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  having 
it  in  such  a  form. 

The  Secretary  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Warnerke’s  new  negative  tissue, 
and  explained  the  mode  of  working  it. 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  which  he  stated  that,  experimenting  with  the  various  shutters 
in  his  possession,  he  found  in  using  one  of  them  that  if  he  focussed  the  bars  of 
the  window  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  working  and  then  observed  the  effect 
produced  on  the  ground  glass  by  the  shutter,  he  found  that  the  bars  of  the 
window  remained  sharply  focussed,  but  the  landscape  seen  through  the  window 
moved  during  the  exposure  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  he  was  wishful  to  know 
the  reason. 

The  Vice-Peesident,  in  a  very  interesting  reply,  stated  that  the  shutter  in 
question  was,  during  its  action,  exerting  the  same  influence  as  a  diaphragm, 
and  various  parts  of  the  lens  were  being  used  at  different  periods  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  ;  and,  the  landscape  being  out  of  focus,  its  position  on  the  screen  was 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  lens  being  used. 

Mr.  Teasdale  also  exhibited  a  very  convenient  form  of  retouching  desk, 
adapted  from  a  scientific  toy  he  had  purchased  many  years  ago.  It  was  so 
cheap  in  construction,  and  so  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  also  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  few  lantern  slides,  that  he  thought  it  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice. 

.Mr.  Teasdale  exhibited  specimens  of  contact  printing  paper  that  he  had  had 
nine  months  in  his  possession  ;  the  paper  was  in  good  condition  and  gave  per¬ 
fect  prints. 

A  large  number  of  prints  from  negatives  taken  during  the  vacations  were 
exhibited,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  conversation. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  22,  in  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge-street, — W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  thirty-five  members  present. 

Mr.  J  ones,  Chemist,  was  elected  a  member  unanimously. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  Nock,  on  Emulsion  Making. 

_  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Nock  urged  upon  amateurs  who  have  leisure 
time  to  make  their  own  plates  ;  not  that  there  was  any  gain  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  but  that  it  made  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  a  plate 
ought  to  be  ;  and  how  could  they  think  of  criticising  the  work  of  others  when 
they  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  process  themselves. 

After  reading  his  introductory  paper,  Mr.  Nock  proceeded  to  give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  process,  showing  the  most  minute  detail  from  the  dis¬ 
solving  of  the  haloids  to  the  coating  of  the  plate. 

After  such  a  careful  and  concise  demonstration  I  should  think  that  few 
amateurs  will  care  to  be  ignorant  of  the  process. 

The  lecturer  reminded  them  that  there  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  failures 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  avoided,  but  told  them  not  to  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  as  there  was  often  more  learned  out  of  a  failure  than  a  success. 

.  At  the  close  Mr.  Nock  said  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  members  thought  fit  to  ask. 

On  resuming  his  seat  he  was  heartily  applauded. 


THE  BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  October  22, — Alexander  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  approved  and  the  roll  of  the 
members  read,  W.  S.  Barlow  was  unanimously  re-elected  President,  this  being 
his  second  year  of  office ;  Messrs.  Alexander  Taylor  and  H.  Dearden  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents  ;  the  following  gentlemen  being  elected  members  of  the 
Council  : — namely,  J.  Shaw,  W.  Booth,  E.  W.  Mellor,  R.  Grundy,  and  F. 
Cooper  ;  Mr.  John  Nelson,  Treasurer ;  Auditors,  R.  Grundy  and  C.  Openshaw. 
F.  W.  Livsey  was  again  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  various  committees  were  then  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  forthcoming 
exhibition,  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  the  first  week  in  December. 


CITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Enirons. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  in  my  letter  cor¬ 
recting  Mr.  H.  S.  Starnes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remarks  eanoeming 
the  introduction  of  silver  citrate  in  chloride  emulsions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  set  forth  by  Capt.  Abney.— Yours  faithfully, 

October  27th,  1885,  "  W.  M.Ashman. 


PAPER  v.  GLASS. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  today,  for  the  first  time,  read  with  much  interest 
several  letters  appearing  in  the  Journals  of  the  lastjew  weeks  on  the  value 
of  paper  versus  glass  as  a  support  for  negative  films  ;  but  I  cannot  take  the 
opinions  of  your  various  correspondents  as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  or  that  process,  from  the  simple  fact  that  in  most  cases — I  do  not 
say  in  all — the  writers  are  “  interested  parties,”  either  as  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers,  or  financially  connected  with  them,  or  it  may  be 
only  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  principal.  I  have  for  many 
years  had  a  leaning  towards  paper,  and  theopening  of  the  Inventions’Exhibi- 
tion  set  me  to  work  to  discover  if  possible (1)  whether  paperuegative  films 
were  practicable  for  general  outdoor  photography  ;  (2)  whether  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  paper  films  by  the  various  English  makers  could  be  fairly 
maintained ;  (3)  comparative  rapidity ;  (4)  comparative  percentage  of 
failures ;  (5)  comparative  cost ;  and  (6)  general  excellence  of  results. 
Not  one  of  the  English  paper  films  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  the  above 
points,  and  for  a  time  I  abandoned  the  search.  Happening,  however,  to 
pass  through  the  American  section  one  day,  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  some  paper  negatives  there  exhibited,  and  I  reckon  the  day  as  “  red 
letter  ”  when  I  witnessed  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  whole  process, 
for  I  then  found  what  I  had  been  so  long  seeking.  Since  that  time  I  have 
used  these  films  almost  exclusively,  but  I  still  use  glass  plates  for  copying 
and  enlarging,  and  I  think  it  is  but  common  justice  to  the  enterprising 
Americans  to  say  that,  so  far,  they  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  “  filmo¬ 
graphy.”  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you,  Sirs,  or  your  sceptical  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Ernest  Graham,  a  number  of  paper  negatives  taken  in  my  daily 
practice,  and  I  shall  be  astonished  if  it  is  not  admitted  that  equal,  and,  in 
many  cases,  vastly  superior  results  are  secured  by  the  use  of  these  negative 
paper  films  of  American  manufacture  compared  with  the  best  English  dry 
plates.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  corres¬ 
pondence  in  support  of  Paper  versus  Glass,  or  American  paper  versus 
English  paper,  hut  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. — Yours,  Ac., 

S.  G.  Buchanan  Wollaston. 

Lennie,  Chislehurst,  October  2 6th,  1885. 

- ♦ - 

“  ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  was  called  to  Mr.  Stillman's  letter,  accusing 
me  of  making  statements  “  absolutely  untrue ,”  too  late  last  week  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  publish  a  reply  in  your  last  issue. 

On  reading  his  letter,  I  immediately  called  at  the  Times  office,  and  saw 
one  of  the  sub-editors,  requesting  him  to  return  me,  if  possible,  the  MS. 
of  my  first  letter  re  Another  Advance  in  Photography.  This  gentle¬ 
man  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  editor,  and  I  left  a  copy  of 
your  Journal  containing  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  for  the  editor’s  perusal. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  two  further  applications  in 
writing,  I  am  without  any  reply. 

I  can,  however,  inform  Mr.  Stillman,  that  the  sub-editor  of  the  Times 
told  me  distinctly  that  anything  that  might  be  considered  approach  ins  to 
an  advertisement  of  any  firm  appealing  in  the  MS.  of  a  letter  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Times  would  be  suppressed.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Mr.  Stillman  would,  out  of  respect  to  himself  and  fairness  to  me,  have 
had  some  authority  other  than  his  own  imagination  to  rely  upon,  before 
charging  me  with  publishing  statements  “  absolutely  untrue.''  I  have 
ceased  to  be  surprised  at  any  claim  or  statement  put  forward  on  behalf  of, 
or  by  the  Eastman  Company,  and  the  cause  must  indeed  be  weak  when 
their  advocates  descend  to  vile  abuse. 

May  not  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  be  taken  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  whole. — Yours,  Ac., 

October  28th,  1885.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen,  Manager. 

(For  Wabnebke  &  Co.,  Limited.) 

- + - 

A  Promise. — Attorney:  “Miss  Someage,  you  are  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit 
for  breach  of  promise,  I  believe  !”  “Yes,  sir.”  “And  Mr.  Squint  here  is  the 
defendant  ?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well,  Miss  Someage,  you  may  tell  the  court  how 
and  when  he  promised  to  make  you  his  wife.”  “It  was  on  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  sir.  I  went  into  his  photograph  gallery  and  asked  him  il  he  would 
take  me,  and  he  said  he  would.” — Chicago  Sacs. 
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iExcfyanae  (ftolumn* 


Will  exchange  rustic  stile  ami  fence  for  a  balustrade  aud  pedestal.— Address, 
Address,  Young  Walton,  Hebden  Bridge. 

Will  exchange  a  Steinheil’s  enlarging  lens,  quite  new,  for  a  Dallmeyer  recti¬ 
linear  stereoscopic  lens  of  two-and-a-half-ineli  focns,  Address,  David  Kae, 
43,  Dundas-street,  Edinburgh. 

Wanted,  4d,  3a,  and  12x12  camera,  in  exchange  for  goods  as  offered  in  sale 
(advertisement  page  of  this  issue).  Part  cash  offered,  it  desired.  —Address, 
Langton,  369,  Edgware-road;  Maida-hill,  W. 

What  offers  in  good  photographic  apparatus  for  about  forty-five  magic  lantern 
slides  in  frames,  and  fifty  3j  x  3]-  of  superior  quality  (effects,  shipping,  and 
chromotropes.— W.  II.  D.,  283,  Abbeydale-road,  Sheffield. 

Will  exchange  a  Ross'  single  lens,  three  and  a-lialf  inches  diameter  (a  splendid 
instrument),  for  rolling-press,  whole-plate,  or  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2  wide-angle 
lens  and  cash.— Address,  Hill,  Photographic  Chemist,  Malvern. 

Whole-plate  portrait  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite.  Wanted,  studio  fur¬ 
niture,  backgrounds,  dishes,  &c.  Two  backgrounds  (interior  and  exterior), 
want  to  change.— Address,  Hinley,  Lynn-road,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. 

Will  exchange  a  mahogany -body  lantern,  four-inch  condensors,  oil  lamp,  gas¬ 
bag,  Hugh’s  jet,  all  complete.  Wanted,  enlarging  lantern,  six-inch  con- 
densor,  i5xl2  studio  camera,  large  rolling-press,  or  burnisher. —Address, 
G.  Aynsley,  South  Shields. 

Wanted,  Chadwick’s  generator,  in  good  condition,  for  first-rate  lantern  slides 
( Gabriel  Grubb,  Jane  Conquest,  English  Cathedrals,  Albert  Memorial, 
Round  the  World,  Lakes  of  Killarney).  —  Address,  F.  W.  Cheetham, 
Cerlton  Bank,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 

Will  exchange  fifty-inch  bicycle,  half-plated,  balls  to  both  wheels,  with  lamp, 
bell,  odometer,  valise,  spanner,  oil  tin,  &c.,  equal  to  new,  for  tricycle.  \Y  ill 
send  in  on  approval  with  pleasure.  Also  one  whole-plate  portrait  lens  one 
quarter-plate  ditto,  for  enlarging  lantern. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath- 
on-Dearne,  Yorkshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  good  magic  lantern,  useful  for  enlarging,  Russian  iron, 
electroplate,  three  wick,  also  fitted  for  time,  only  been  shown  once  at  the 
Nottingham  Photographic  Association,  for  the  following  :— Quarter-plate 
camera  of  good  make  with  three  or  more  double  slides,  5  x4,  or  stereoscopic 
camera.— Address,  J.  K.  Townsend,  Woodbine-villas, Carrington,  Nottingham. 

• - - 4— - - 


Enstorai  to  <*Torregpontrent0, 


Photographs  Registered  ;— 

William  G,  Honey,  3,  High-street,  Devizes.—  Four  photographs  of  Wiltiam 
Barber,  Esq.,  Q. C. 

James  Calvert,  Aslce-villa,  Heaton  Moor-road,  Heaton  Chapel.  Photographs 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher  and  John  Wesley,  Esq. 

Optic.— The  Photographic  Exhibition  will  remain  open  till  the  14th  of 
November. 

j,  W.— If  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will  not  remove  the  stains, 
nothing  will. 

T.  Edge. — You  will  find  the  formula  for  producing  warm  tones  by  the 
platinotype  process,  on  page  20  of  the  current  volume. 

J.  Clare.— We  must  trouble  you  to  repeat  your  query.  As  you  did  not  send 
your  name  and  address,  your  communication  was,  according  to  our  custom, 
destroyed. 

Byron.— Copy  the  pictures  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  length  of  camera  required,  consult  the  table  of  enlargements 
in  the  Almanac. 

R.  G.— Most  camera  makers  get  their  brass  fittings  made  to  their  order,  and 
supply  the  patterns  ;  we  imagine  you  will  have  to  do  the  same.  Also  in  the 
case  of  the  bellows. 

J.  A.  B. — The  markings  on  the  negative  arise  from  the  dish  not  being  rocked 
during  the  development  of  the  image.  The  negative  is  decidedly  under¬ 
exposed.  The  appearance  you  allude  to  is  what  is  known  as  green  fog. 

G.  j. —Without  knowing  more  about  the  process  you  claim  to  have  invented, 
or  seeing  some  examples  produced  by  it,  we  are  quite  unable  to  give  an 
opinion  of  its  commercial  value  or  to  say  if  it  be  worth  patenting.  If  you 
choose  to  communicate  the  details  of  it,  in  confidence,  we  will  reply 
privately. 

Beginner  complains  that  he  cannot  succeed  in  attaching  mineral  paper  to  the 
back  of  negatives  so  as  to  get  it  perfectly  free  from  flutes  and  puckers.  If 
our  correspondent  will  place  the  paper  between  sheets  of  slightly  damp 
blotting-paper  for  a  few  minutes  before  attaching  it  he  will  experience  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

M.  C.  Dew  writes,  asking  if  thin  metal  plates,  such  as  those  used  for  ferro¬ 
types,  are  to  be  had  commercially  with  a  pure  white  surface  instead  of  brown 
or  black.  We  have  seen  plates  of  this  description  that  are  called  white,  but 
they  have  all  been  of  a  decided  cream  or  yellow  tint.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  assist  Mr.  Dew. 

J.  Haigh  Greenwood. — We  imagine  you  must  have  added  something  more 
than  the  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  otherwise  the  plates  would  not 
behave  as  they  do.  Your  best  plan  now  will  be  to  precipitate  the  silver 
as  chloride  and  make  up  a  new  bath,  and  this  time  acidify  with  nitric  acid 
and  without  further  addition. 


Surveyor. — The  cheap  apparatus  you  allude  to  would  not  answer  your 
purpose,  as,  owing  to  its  being  fitted  with  a  single  lens,  it  would  represent 
the  margins  of  the  building  with  curved  lines.  The  camera  and  stand  "ill 
answer,  but  you  will  have  to  procure  a  compound  lens  to  use  with  them. 

A.  C.— A  small  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  soda  and  the  borax  should  be  added 
occasionally,  though  not  so  often  as  the  gold.  The  black  deposit  i>  rediu ad 
gold.  It  will  do  no  harm  if  allowed  to  remain.  The  best  plan  is  to  decant 
the  clear  portion  for  use,  leaving  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

A.  C.  Rose. — In  portraiture  you  will  find  it  practically  impossible  to  utilise 
magnesium  as  a  source  of  illumination  unless  you  have  some  arrangement  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  emitted.  A  large  lantern  with  a  tube  leading  to  tie' 
nearest  chimney  or  out  of  doors  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  need  not  be  a  very  costly  affair. 

Nil  Desperandum. — There  are  several  methods  by  which  photographs  on 
wood-block  may  be  produced.  The  powder  process,  the  carbon  proa  . 
and  several  methods  of  transferring  films,  may  be  utilised.  Those  who 
produce  this  class  of  work  do  not  publish  the  process  they  employ.  Perhaps 
someone  for  a  consideration  will  give  you  instruction. 

F.  K.  P.  D. — We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
photography  in  India.  This  much  we  do  know,  however,  there  are  as  good 
photographers  there,  and  they  have  as  fine  establishments,  as  any  in 
England.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  turn  out  the  highest  class  work,  we 
fear  you  will  stand  a  poor  chance  of  success  in  India. 

G.  Richardson. — There  can  be  no  question  that  the  glass  of  the  studio  has 
changed  colour,  as  the  examples  show.  This  is  no  unusual  circumstance, 
many  kinds  of  glass  change  in  tint  considerably  with  prolonged  exposure 
to  light.  In  your  case  the  tint  it  has  assumed  will  unquestionably  entail 
a  longer  exposure.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  reglazing  the  studio  with 
fresh  glass. 

R.  J.  expresses  surprise  that,  when  trying  to  use  the  front  of  an  orthoscopic 
lens  by  itself,  he  finds  that  it  is  of  shorter  focus  than  the  combination  as  a 
whole.  He  asks  if  this  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  as  he  has  always 
understood  that  the  components  of  a  combination  are  necessarily  of  longer 
focus  than  the  instrument  in  its  entirety  ?  This  is  usually  the  case  with  all 
other  combinations,  but,  with  the  orthoscopic,  the  back  combination  is  a 
dispersing  or  negative  lens.  Hence  the  combination  has  a  longer  focus  than 
that  of  the  anterior  lens. 

C.  C.  C.— You  are  certainly  under  a  misapprehension  when  you  so  underrate 
the  capabilities  of  the  wet  collodion  process.  “  Instantaneous”  pictures  by 
it  were  common  enough,  as  witness  the  street  scenes  by  Messrs.  W.  England, 
Valentin,  Blanchard,  and  many  others.  Many  pictures  of  breaking  waves 
taken  by  it  have  never  been  surpassed.  Great  things  have  undoubtedly 
been  achieved  with  gelatine,  but  what  was  accomplished  with  collodion 
should  not  be  ignored.  If  you  were  “called  over  the  coals”  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  your  lecture  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  altogether  undeserved. 
Before  proceeding  to  condemn  a  process,  of  which  you  know  practically 
nothing,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  made  yourself  better  acquainted 
With  its  capabilities. 

- ♦ - 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  November  4,  1885,  will  be  the  annual  general 
meeting. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— The  annual  technical  exhibition 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Jolin-street, 
Adelphi.  on  Thursday  evening,  November  5, 1885,  at  eight  p.m.  Phe  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  will  give  a  demonstration  of  making  film  nega¬ 
tives,  and  several  other  valuable  contributions  are  already  promised. 
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Observations  taken  at  403,  Strand  by  J  H.  Steward,  Optician, 

For  the  Week,  ending  October  28,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.31  a.m. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

Professional  photographers  in  certain  districts  often  complain 
of  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  public  for  their  best 
work ;  indeed,  some  of  them  have  said  to  us  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  such  common  experience  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rule  with 
scarcely  an  exception  that,  when  two  portraits  of  the  same 
person  are  sent  in  for  selection,  tbc  worse  photograph  of  the 
two  will  be  chosen.  We  will  believe  that  a  little  exaggeration 
is  to  be  found  in  this  statement,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  portrait  first,  and  a  picture  afterwards, 
is  what  the  photographers’  clients  in  all  quarters  usually  seek. 
They  do  not  go  to  the  photographer,  as  a  rule,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  picture  to  frame  or  to  mount  in  an  album ;  their 
aim  is  to  obtain  a  portrait,  but,  also,  they  would  wish  it  to  be 
artistic  in  execution.  At  least,  we  may  certainly  say  many 
would  so  wish  it,  and  possibly  we  might  be  correct  if  we  said 
all.  Unfortunately,  the  views  as  to  what  is  artistic  or  “  well- 
taken,”  and  what  is  not,  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  Still, 
vast  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  artistic  education  of  the 
m  asses ;  and  there  is  no w  a  public — the  reverse  of  that  complained 
of— by  no  means  restricted  in  numbers,  who  know  what  is 
artistic,  who  look  for  it,  and  who  will  have  it.  We  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  in  a  few  years  time  we  shall  hear,  instead 
of  complaints  of  want  of  appreciation  of  good  work,  loud 
!  grumbling  at  the  exacting  nature  of  the  average  sitter’s  re¬ 
quirements. 

Sitters  will  pay  their  guinea,  or  their  two  guineas,  for  a 
dozen  cabinet  pictures,  for  instance ;  but  they  will  exact  their 
pound  of  flesh :  they  have  been  taught  their  power,  and  they 
Avill  use  it.  We  may  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  artistic 
the  work,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  manipulation,  the 
dearer  will  photographs  be  to  produce.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  errors  of  the  past  will  be  felt  by,  and  will  cling  to,  the 
exponents  of  the  present.  Just  as,  even  yet,  the  public  still 
clings  to  the  illusion  (which  was  once  an  unpleasant  reality) 
that  sunshine  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  good  portrait, 
so  do  they  remember  the  time — before  the  advent  of  retouching 
we  need  scarcely  say — when  the  photographer  took  as  a  matter 
of  course  two,  four,  or  eight,  sometimes  even  more  pictures  of 
his  sitters  (usually  on  one  plate),  proofs  of  all  being  submitted, 
and  when  it  was  considered  rather  a  courtesy  on  the  sitter’s  part 
to  permit  the  photographer  to  print  from  more  than  one  position. 
Indeed  we  know  for  a  fact  that  one  of  the  foremost  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  day  in  former  times  had  two  sets  of  prices — a 
certain  sum  if  the  prints  were  all  done  from  one  negative,  and  a 
reduced  price  if  they  were  done  from  two  or  more  negatives  ! 

The  public  remember  all  this,  and  while  the  aim  of  the 
photographer  is  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  his  sitter  and 


his  pose,  so  as  to  produce  an  artistic  result,  the  tendency  of  the 
sitters  is  to  claim  quantity  of  result,  to  have  proofs  “just  to  see 
how  they  like  them.” 

Yet  this  very  public  is  quickly  learning  to  appreciate  good 
work,  and  while  demanding  numbers,  will  expect  perfection 
throughout.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  we  exaggerate 
the  increase  in  the  extent  of  public  appreciation,  that  the  power 
to  see  the  comparative  merits  of  a  “  likeness”  exists  universally. 
That  such  a  contention  would  be  wrong  may  easily  be  shown. 
In  every  association  of  life  the  mind  becomes  elevated  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  high  ideal.  Artistic  culture  may  be  insen¬ 
sibly  produced,  and  it  has  been,  in  that  minor  line  of  art  defined 
by  photography. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  Gatlin,  the  artist  who 
spent  so  many  years  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
painting  portraits  of  chiefs  and  their  squaws,  their  costumes 
and  their  habitations, — the  story  running  that  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  through  having  painted  the  portrait  of  a  certain  chief  with 
one  side  of  his  face  in  heavy  shadow  1  Shortly  afterwards  the 
chief  got  Avounded  in  battle,  that  particular  side  of  his  face 
being  sliced  aAvay  by  an  unfriendly  tomahawk.  The  greatest 
skill  was  required  to  convince  his  relatives  that  Mr.  Gatlin  had 
not  spirited  it  aAvay  by  means  of  his-  painting.  We  do  not 
insinuate  that  a  course  of  study  of  “  Rembrandt  heads  ”  by  the 
Indians  might  have  been  advisable  ;  but  the  anecdote  shows 
the  utter  incomprehension  of  artistic  methods  and  effects  by  the 
untutored  mind.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  a  writer  in 
Nature  a  fortnight  ago.  He  (Mr.  Allen  Cunningham)  states 
that  his  experience  of  the  uneducated  masses  of  India  is  that 
“  they  have  great  difficulty  (strangest  of  all)  in  making 
anything  out  of  a  picture,  engraving,  or  photograph.  A 
villager  in  India,  or  a  quite  uneducated  servant, 'will  sometimes 
examine  a  picture  sideAA'ays,  or  even  upside  down,  and  will 
hazard  the  most  incongruous  ideas  as  to  the  subject,  even  when 
it  is  that  of  an  object  quite  familiar  to  him.”  “It  would  seem, 
says  Mr.  Cunningham,  “as  if  a  certain  picture  education  were 
necessary  to  de\relop  a  ‘picture  sense.  This  is  precisely  our 
oavii  contention,  and  we  consider  that  the  “picture  sense  of 
the  British  public  has  been  already  so  well  cultivated  that  the 
photographers  of  the  future  will  have  hard  times  unless,  at  the 
present,  he  uses  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  arranges  his 
system  of  portrait-taking  with  some  accordance  with  his  own 
self-respect  as  an  artist,  while  displaying  a  courteous  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  and  foibles  of  his  clients. 

We  can  thoroughly  sympathise  Avith  the  murmurings  a\  e 
have  heard  in  many  quarters ;  there  can  be  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  photographer,  be  he  principal  or  assistant,  a\  ho, 
after  putting  all  his  heart  into  the  production  of  A\hat  is  a 
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real  picture,  has  to  listen  to  a  request  to  take  another,  because 
of  “that  crease  in  the  dress,”  or  of  “the  hair  not  being  so 
nicely  done  as  usual,”  and  so  forth.  We  admit  it  must  he 
disheartening — the  more  so  as  he  is  aware  he  is  working  for 
sitters  who  will  demand  a  high  class  of  work  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance — to  have  to  turn  out  original  pictures  by  the  dozen  ; 
we  are  often  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  the  originality  of 
many  of  the  photographic  portraits  we  see,  when  we  consider 
the  limited  time  that  of  necessity  must  have  been  given  to 
their  conception  and  execution.  True,  there  are  some  photo¬ 
graphers  who  can  make  an  independent  stand,  and  who  will 
not  work  under  such  conditions ;  but  how  few  !  The  rest  of 
their  brethren  work  under  the  restrictions  we  speak  of,  and, 
looking  upon  the  matter  from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view,  we 
think  it  probable,  that  unless  they  make  a  stand  of  some  sort, 
the  requirements  of  the  public  will  gradually  become  so  great 
—-for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  concession  at  all  com¬ 
monly  made  can  rarely  or  never  be  withdrawn — that  the 
profits  obtainable  will  become  a  vanishing  quanitity. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  would  inculcate  the 
desirability  of  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his 
clients,  for,  after  all,  they  are  outsiders,  and  do  not  see  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  position — we  would  rather  see  the  photo¬ 
grapher  doing  too  much  rather  than  too  little — but  in  view  of 
the  growing  critical  power  of  the  public,  we  advise  the  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  present,  if  he  desire  to  make  anything  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  future,  to  be  most  careful  in  the  system  he 
adopts,  and  not  to  take  indefinite  numbers  of  pictures  to  satisfy 
an  exacting  clientele.  For,  in  view  of  that  increasing  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  critical  power,  we  hold  that  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  impossible,  if  any  profit  is  to  be  left  to  him,  to 
give  so  many  sittings,  each  expected  do  be  a  picture.  In  giving 
this  advice,  we  may  conscientiously  say  that  we  are  actuated  as 
much  by  a  desire  to  see  advance  of  the  art  as  the  advancement 
of  the  artist. 

- ♦ - 

SILVER  PRINTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  new  method  of  printing  by  machinery,  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Urie  of  Glasgow,  has  just  been  formally  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  public  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  Having  seen 
tho  machine  at  work,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  such  an 
account  of  it  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  its 
action. 

Externally,  the  machine  consists  of  a  long  box,  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  and  of  three  times  that 
length.  In  a  recess  in  the  centre  is  fixed  a  pad  over  which  a 
long  band  of  Alpha  paper  passes,  as  it  is  being  unwound  from  a 
spool  at  one  side,  upon  a  drum  at  the  other.  Surmounting 
this  pad  is  a  heavy  metal  frame  containing  the  negative,  this 
being  hinged  at  one  side  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  raised 
when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  paper  underneath  ;  and  above 
this  in  turn  are  two  gas-burners.  Certain  clockwork  in  the  in¬ 
terior  is  actuated  by  two  weights  as  the  motive  power. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  regulated  by  the  adjusting  of  a 
barrel  or  drum  containing  spikes  inserted  in  its  periphery,  and 
by  which  the  duration  may  cither  be  five  seconds,  three  minutes, 
or  anything  between.  To  prevent  the  heating  of  the  negative 
by  the  gas  flames  that  are  so  near,  a  glass  -  bottomed  trough  of 
water  is  interposed.. 

When  we  saw  it  in  action  the  following  movements  took 
place  : — The  clockwork,  when  started,  turned  down  the  gas  to 
a  very  low  point,  raised  the  weighty  frame,  in  which  the 
negative  was  fixed,  to  a  height  sufficient  to  enable  the  sensitive 


paper  on  the  spool  to  bo  pulled  forward  a  distance  equalling 
the  width  of  the  negative,  which  was  no  sooner  effected  than 
the  negative  was  immediately  lowered  again  upon  the  paper, 
with  which  it  remained  in  that  close  contact  ensured  by  the 
weight  of  its  frame.  Simultaneous  with  this  movement  the  gas 
flames  were  turned  up  to  their  full  power,  and  remained  >so 
during  the  period  previously  determined  upon  as  that  necessary 
for  impressing  the  image  on  the  paper,  the  whirr  of  the 
machinery  being  heard  all  the  time.  At  the  expiry  of  this 
predetermined  period  down  went  the  gas,  the  negative  being 
then  raised  and  the  paper  drawn  forward  the  requisite  distance, 
when  the  negative  resumed  its  place  on  the  paper,  the  lights 
were  turned  up  and  the  whole  process  of  exposure  re-enacted. 

As  the  machine  registers  the  numbers  that  are  printed,  the 
attendant  may  lock  up  the  room  and  go  away,  ascertaining  on 
his  return  the  precise  number  that  has  been  printed  during 
his  absence. 

To  develope,  the  exposed  paper  is  cut  into  suitable  lengths, 
each  containing  thirteen  prints,  and  is  placed  in  a  bath  of 
ferrous  oxalate,  by  which  the  latent  image  becomes  visible,  at 
first  very  faintly,  although  it  soon  acquires  great  vigour.  The 
band  of  prints,  having  been  washed,  is  then  transferred  to  a  bath 
containing  alum  solution,  in  which  it  remains  ten  minutes.  It 
is  then  placed  in  a  gold  toning  bath,  where  it  acquires  any 
colour  desired.  This  tone  may  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
as  the  prints  undergo  scarcely  any  change  at  all  when,  subse¬ 
quently,  they  arc  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  will  be 
understood  that  one  print  is  identical  with  anothor  in  vigour 
and  tone,  and  that  these  qualities  arc  quite  under  tho  control 
of  the  operator.  As  many  as  two  hundred  cartes  or  cabinets 
may  easily  be  printed  in  an  hour  by  one  machine. 

As  regards  quality  of  print,  it  is  all  that  need  be  dosirod. 

- - - - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Fifth  Notice. 


Mb.  Feed  Hollyeb’s  work  this  j^ear  consists  solely  of  reproductions  : 
of  paintings,  a  branch  in  which  he  excels.  His  best  exhibits  aro  |< 


No.  615. — Watching  the  Fishes.  E.  Smithells. 

Beguiling  of  Merlin  (No.  115),  after  E.  Burne  Jones,  and  Love  and 
Death  (No.  491),  after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smithells  exhibits  several  landscapes,  of  which  we  may 
select  Head  of  Loch  Katrine  (No.  579),  and  Ouchy  Bridge  (No.  578), 
as  the  two  best,  though  At  Bivington  (No,  99),  is  a  very  attractive 
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and  well-lighted  lane  scene.  A  Bit  on  Look  Katrine  (No.  281), 
printed  in  platinotype,  is  too  cold  in  tone.  In  quite  a  different  class 
is  Watching  the  Fishes  (No.  615),  by  the  same  artist;  the  grouping  of 
the  figures  is  graceful  and  natural,  and  the  rendering  of  the  homely 
little  group  admirably  effected. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton’s  three  views  of  London  from  the  Adelphi  (Nos. 
44, 282,  and  383)  are  of  a  better  class  than  the  general  run  of  London 
views,  as  they  exhibit  but  slight  traces  of  the  usual  smoky  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Mr.  Burton,  we  believe,  attains  this  result  by  getting  to  work 
before  the  fires  are  lit  in  the  morning,  and  so  avoiding  the  thick  pall 
which  succeeds  the  wakening  of  myriads  of  households. 


No.  627. — Baiting.  G.  Hadley. 


Mr.  George  Hadley’s  portrait  studies  are  of  more  than  average 
excellence ;  but  some  of  them  are  of  unusual  shapes  and  dimensions. 
The  centre-piece,  a  “  sweet  girl-graduate,”  in  cap  and  gown  studying 
a  skull,  is  suggestive  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Of  the  figure  studies 
and  groups,  the  best  in  composition  is  Baiting  (No.  627) ;  though  in 
general  effect  as  a  photograph,  it  is  perhaps  not  equal  to  other  work 
of  his  in  the  present  and  past  exhibitions.  Our  cut  gives  an  idea  of 
the  composition. 

The  Autotype  Company  are  as  usual  prolific  and  varied  in  their 
exhibits.  Amongst  the  enlargements  is  a  very  fine  one  of  Mr.  II.  M. 
Stanley  (No.  223),  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. ; 
John  Bushin  (No.  140),  from  a  negative  by  Barraud,  is  also  a  good 
picture.  There  are  also  in  the  collection  several  samples  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  negatives  by  a  native  Indian  artist,  which  show  to  what 
a  state  of  perfection  the  practice  of  the  art  has  been  brought  even 
in  countries  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  only  semi-civilisation.  But 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Company’s  exhibits  is,  undoubtedly, 
their  fine  collection  of  photo  engravings.  First,  we  have  reproductions 
in  reduced  size  of  some  of  the  pictures  from  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum 
(No.  485),  while  quite  as  interesting  are  three  frames  of  reproductions 
in  “  Autogravure” — Nos.  496,  506, 507.  Finally,  a  series  of  collotypic 
renderings  of  some  of  the  rare  prints  after  Bartolozzi  (No.  514)  com¬ 
plete  one  of  the  most  technically  valuable  collections  the  Company 
have  ever  brought  together  at  Pall  Mall. 


A  pretty  single-figure  study  by  Matthew  II.  Chubb,  his  only 
exhibit,  is  found  in  No.  559,  Nydia~A  Study  for  Greek  Slave.  It  is 


— i 


No.  559. — Nydia — A  Study  for  Greek  Slave.  M.  II.  Chibb 

difficult  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  copy  from  a  deli¬ 
cately  executed  painting,  so  perfectly  do  subject  and  treatment 
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harmonise.  The  rough  cut  appended  fails  entirely  to  convey  any  hut 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  picture. 

Close  by  we  find  a  frame  containing  two  pictures  by  Messrs. 
Lambert  Weston  &  Sons,  to  which  they  have  given  the  title  The 
Gleaners  (No.  570).  Since  these  are  simply  pictures  of  the  same 
subject  in  slightly  different  pose,  the  singular  number  would  have 
sufficed ;  but  setting  that  on  one  side,  these  are  two  of  the  prettiest 
pictures  in  the  exhibition.  If  there  be  a  fault — and  it  is  a  by  no 
means  uncommon  one — the  subject  is  too  “  nicely  ”  and  neatly  got-up 
for  the  character;  a  little  ruffling  of  the  hair  and  a  soupqon  of  untidi¬ 
ness  would  have  carried  a  better  impression  that  the  maiden  had 
honestly  performed  her  task. 

Mr.  II.  S.  Mendelssohn  exhibits  eight  frames  of  portraits  (Nos. 
209-17),  which  exhibit  his  usual  excellent  taste  and  execution,  though, 
as  in  former  years,  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  rather 
wanting  in  “  pluck  ”  and  “  sparkle.”  This,  however,  may  be  merely  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Capt.  G.  S.  Clarke  shows  three  interesting  frames  of  pictures  from 
the  Soudan, one  of  which  (No.  238),  “  Cause ” — “Effect,”  represents 
the  firing  of  a  gun  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  missile. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  has  two  tasteful  pictures,— one  an  enlargement 
of  the  lovely  scenery  of  Jesmond  Dene  (Nos.  157  and  502).  AVe 
should  like  to  see  this  artist  exhibit  more  freely — as  freely  as  was  for¬ 
merly  his  wont. 

Mr.  AATlliam  Slade’s  two  landscapes— -or  rather  seascape  and  land¬ 
scape — (No.  613)  Sidney  Harbour  (No.  634),  The  Gold-based  Hills  of 
Australia  do  not  present  any  very  striking  features ;  but  it  is  other¬ 
wise  with  his  remaining  picture  The  Mommy  Mail  (No.  633).  This 


the  picture,  as  a  whole,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind. 

Mr.  AV.  P.  Marsh  sends  this  year  a  single  frame  of  Studies  of 
Breaking  Waves  (No.  250),  for  which  class  of  work  he  has  become 
famous  in  past  years.  •“  Tou  jours perdrix  ”  should  not  be  his  constant 
motto. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dumont— one  of  the  very  few  foreign  exhibitors — is  re¬ 
presented  by  three  frames  of  very  excellent  American  landscapes, 
those  of  Niagara  (No.  328)  and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Genese 


(No.  349)  being  specially  excellent,  and  prove  that  American  amateurs 
are  in  no  way  behind  our  own. 

Air.  J.  AV.  Price’s  At  the  Waterfall  (No.  609),  is  a  nicely  povd 
portrait  of  a  girl,  a  picturesque  waterfall  and  its  natural  surroundings 
having  been  seized  as  the  background.  His  Gamekeeper's  Kitchen 
(No.  658)  speaks  for  itself  in  the  reproduction,  and  though  cleverly 
executed,  is  rather  overcrowded  with  accessories. 


Four  of  the  most  telling  pictures  in  the  exhibition  are  Mr.  AVilson 
Noble’s  enlargements  of  Views  in  the  Engadinc  (No.  368).  These  are 
enlarged  from  stereoscopic  negatives  to  about  10  x  8,  and  are  printed, 
in  carbon  apparently,  upon  rough  drawing  paper.  The  effect  is  most 
artistic,  resembling  india-ink  sketches,  and,  the  subjects  being  well 
chosen,  the  pictures  have  attracted  the  eye  of  all  connoisseurs  in  art. 


THE  APPARATUS. 

AAte  have  examined  the  New  Patent  Camera  of  AV.  AV.  Rouch  &  Co. 
with  some  attention,  on  account  of  certain  advantages  over  their  other 
and  well  known  camera  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  new  candidate  for 
public  patronage.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  other  will  be 
readily  perceived  from  the  following  description  of  the  camera  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  which  is  made  for  12  x  10  negatives.  It  has  a  triple 
base  board,  the  telescopic  properties  of  which  permit  of  a  long  focal 
range,  from  five  inches  to  three  feet,  or  even  a  couple  of  inches  longer, 
if  imperatively  necessary.  The  front  and  back  are  interchangeable, 


and  in  virtue  of  this  a  short  focus  lens  may  be  employed  without  any 
danger  of  the  foreground  view  being  intercepted  by  any  undue 
projection  of  the  base-board — no  small  advantage  when  it  is  desired 
to  include  a  very  wide  angle  of  [subject.  In  addition  to  both  front 
and  back  being  made  to  swing,  there  is  also  a  side  swing,  thus  ad¬ 
mitting  of  every  class  of  adjustment  that  may  be  desirable.  As  will 
be  perceived  from  the  above  illustrations,  the  bellows  body  is  square 
instead  of  being  conical.  Although  this  may  cause  the  camera  when 
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packed  up  to  be  a  little  more  bulky  than  if  the  cone  shape  had  been 
adopted,  yet  are  the  advantages  arising  from  it  so  great  as  far  more 

than  to  neutralise  the  inch  of 
space  added.  By  a  combination 
of  the  gusset  with  the  solid 
wooden  front  the  lens  may  be 
raised  to  the  top  or  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plate,  admitting 
of  two  separate  negatives  being 
taken  on  one  plate,  and  these  may 
either  be  oblong,  forming  two 
panoramic  views,  or  vertical,  for 
obtaining  two  portraits  of  the 
panel  form.  The  various  move¬ 
ments  and  adjustments  are  effected  by  rack  and  pinion.  Messrs. 
Rouch  have  done  well  in  not  sacrificing  rigidity  and  general  efficiency 
to  mere  portability,  although  the  camera  is  really  a  compact  instru¬ 
ment.  Hie  arrangement  is  such  that,  whether  employed  with  a  long 
or  a  short  focus  lens,  whether  fully  expanded  or  nearly  closed  up,  the 
weight  shall  be  evenly  balanced  upon  the  camera-stand. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  a  shutter  by  Reynolds  and  Branson,  other 
than  that  described  at  that  time.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  a  brief  description  of  it. 
Assuming  the  ordinary  phantom  shutter  as  the 
basis  of  operation,  which  in  reality  it  is,  the  axis 
of  the  flap  i3  connected  by  means  of  a  crank, 
■with  the  piston-rod  of  a  miniature  cylinder,  the 
piston  in  which  is  actuated  by  air  pressure  from 
below,  supplied  from  an  indiarubber  ball.  Upon 
applying  pressure  to  the  ball  the  piston  is  driven 
upwards,  actuating  the  flap,  which  flies  open, 
and,  by  this  act,  permits  the  downward  descent 
of  the  shutter,  which  moves  in  the  vertical  guides. 
The  adjustment  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  flap 
fly  up,  and  remain  up,  by  applying  sudden  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  ball,  an  equally  sudden  pressure  re¬ 
leasing  it,  and  causing  a  cessation  of  exposure. 
Also,  such  an  adjustment  may  be  made  as  causes 
the  flap  to  rise  by  pressure  of  the  ball  and  fall  by 
its  release.  In  short,  it  may  either  enact  the 
part  of  a  time  exposure  or  an  instantaneous  shutter. 

The  specialities  of  the  Eastman  Film  Company  have  been  so  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  photographic  world  of  late  as  to  lead  to  their 
exhibits  being  well  inspected.  Their  “  Eastman-  Walker  ”  Roll- 
Holder  has  a  rather  second-rate  name  for  the  first-class  thing  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  and  really  is.  Formed  on  the  broad  lines  enunciated 
first  by  Melhuish,  and  since  then  by  Sutton,  Disderi,  and  Warnerke, 
the  American  method  of  carrying  the  general  idea  into  practical  effect- 
is  replete  with  ingenuity.  By  the  general  idea  we  mean  the  winding 
and  unwinding  of  sensitised  paper  upon  two  rolls,  one  at  each  side  of 
the  dark  slide.  The  advantages  of  this  are  many,  but  into  these  we 
need  not  enter,  as  we  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  fitting  and  finish  of 
the  apparatus  in  a  rather  more  prominent  manner  than  to  the  intent. 
The  Eastman- Walker  exhibits  are  admirably  constructed,  and  most 
assuredly  will  effect  all  they  purport  to  do.  Much  ingenuity  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  displayed  in  overcoming  such  obstacles  as  lay  in  the 
way  of  having  the  means  successfully  adapted  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Wollaston’s  Diaphragmatic  Shutter,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Werge, 
is  a  clever  piece  of  apparatus.  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  shutter 
bearing  a  different  name,  exhibited  last  year  by  another  maker,  }ret 
which  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  now  under  notice,  we  have 
looked  for  the  points  of  difference  between  them.  In  that  of  last  year, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  aright,  it  was  an  “  eclipse  ”  shutter,  and 
nothing  else.  The  “  Diaphragmatic  Shutter,”  while  similar  to  the 
other,  has  a  rotating  plate  of  diaphragms  mounted  in  contiguity  to 
the  wings  of  the  shutter.  The  mechanical  work  is  excellent, 


Our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  term  “ cholera  bacillus, 
though  few  may  even  have  seen  it.  A  photograph  at  the  present 
time  would  have  considerable  interest,  and  would  be  purchasable  by 


those  who  are  not  the  possessors  of  microscopes,  or  of  the  necessarv 
shillings  needed  to  obtain  a  microscopic  slide  of  this  subtle  germ  of 
disease.  Now,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  time,  might  a  sale  be 
anticipated  for  such  photographs;  and  the  advertised  price  of  a 
microscopic  slide  of  the  bacillus— five  shillings— would  scarcely  be  an 
obstacle.  We  allude  to  the  matter  at  the  present  time,  through 
having  recently  perused  one  of  the  severest  attack  by  one  scientific 
man  upon  another  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  In  Nature, 
last  week,  will  be  found  an  article  by  Dr.  Klein,  written  mainly  in 
restrained  language — logical  and  conclusive,  yet  whipping  with  the 
keenest  lash — in  which,  aided  by  the  testimony  of  the  Time*  corre¬ 
spondent,  he  shows  the  utter  futility  of  Dr.  Ferran’s  famed  inocula¬ 
tive  system  for  the  prevention  of  cholera;  and  concludes  by  saving, 
“The  Times  correspondent  does  not  therefore  fully  express  the  real 
value  of  Dr.  Ferran,  when  he  says  that  he  (Dr.  Ferran)  is  the  dupe  of 
illusions  conceived  in  ignorance  ”! 


We  learn  from  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  that  a  number 
of  successful  photographs  of  the  explosion  of  the  “  Hell  Gate  "  rock- 
have  been  taken ;  and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  have  a  number  of 
these  remarkable  pictures  on  this  side  of  the  water.  “  Blasting  gela¬ 
tine  ’’ — which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  a  basis  of  gun-cotton — 
has  been  credited  with  being  the  agent  employed  to  make  the  vast  ex¬ 
plosion  ;  but  a  compound  termed  “  Rackarock  ”  really  was  the  explo- 
sivejmaterial  employed;  and  an  English  chemist  writes  to  the  scientific 
journals  that  this  compound,  patented  a  few  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  compound  that  he  devised, 
and  described  and  whose  action  he  explained  in  full,  and  which  he 
patented  in  England,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 


Detailed  accounts  from  New  Zealand  are  to  hand  of  the  results  of 
the  photographic,  and  other,  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
September  last,  which  was  only  a  total  eclipse  for  a  brief  period  of 
time,  over  an  exceedingly  limited  area  on  terra  Jirma.  It  appears 
that  bad  weather  seriously  interfered  with  the  Government  survey 
parties  ;  but  private  observers  at  some  stations  met  with  a  little 
better  luck.  One  observer  furnishes  a  sketch  compiled  as  carefully 
as  possible  from  eye  observations,  which  will  be  useful  to  compare 
with  whatever  photographic  representations  were  obtained.  Obser¬ 
vations  were  taken  in  the  cricket-ground  at  Blenheim,  by  Mr.  Dobson, 
C.E.,  who  worked  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  II.  Macey,  ten  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  being  secured.  Other  observers  met  with  heavy 
squalls,  which  spoiled  the  observations.  One  party  camped  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  proceeded  to  the  top,  and  fixed  their  instruments 
amidst  driving  snow  and  hail.  They  were  rewarded  for  their  per¬ 
severance  by  the  sky  clearing  just  in  time  for  them  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  before  totality,  three 
during,  and  four  after. 

Considerable  activity  seems  to  prevail  in  the  inventing  of  con¬ 
venient  batteries  for  small  portable  electric  light  arrangements. 
Those  who  have  been  to  the  Exhibition  at  Ball  Mall  will  have  seen 
the  batteries  and  lights  there  displayed,  and  we  note  others  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters.  At  the  Swan  Stall  in  the  Inventories  there  is  a  very 
simple  and  cleanly  arrangement  for  utilising  the  convenient  and  handy 
Leclanch^  battery.  A  set  of  five  quart-cells  serves  to  work  a  two- 
and-a-half  candle-power  lamp,  which  apparently  keeps  in  thorough 
working  order.  It  is  evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
such  a  means  of  producing  electricity,  though  very  useful  for  a 
momentary  light,  or  one  lasting  even  for  a  few  minutes,  would  lx1 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  continuous  dark-room  work.  Battery- 
power  is,  of  course,  very  much  dearer  than  that  obtained  by 
machinery;  but  there  are  many,  with  whom  a  steam-engine  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  who  would  gladly  pay  the  increased  expense  for  a 
convenient,  cleanly,  dark-room  light,  capable  of  working  for  hours, 
but  which  }’et  would  not  require  the  perpetual  renewing  of  the  cells, 
if  such  was  to  be  obtained  at  a  rate  that  was  not  prohibits  e. 


Mr.  Breech  has  given  his  views  upon  batteries,  speaking  of  course 
of  secondary  batteries,  the  so-called  11  accumulators,  and  sa^s  he  bas 
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mainly  relied  upon  them,  and  that  they  have  greatly  exceeded  his 
expectations.  “  The  great  advantage  of  batteries  is  that  the  proper 
current  once  determined  can  never  be  exceeded,  and  thus  efficiency  is 
ensured.  If  lamps  are  run  too  low  there  is  a  waste  of  power,  if  too 
high,  there  is  a  waste  of  lamps.” 


Speaking  of  electricity,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  United  States,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  development  of  electric  lighting  there,  the  only 
persons  who  gain  any  profit  out  of  it  are  those  who  manufacture  and 
sell  the  plant,  not  those  who  purchase  it  and  supply  the  current — the 
electric,  not  the  electricity,  manufacturers. 


A  most  interesting  description  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
astronomical  photography  is  given  by  Dr.  Royston  Pigott,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  English  Mechanic  for  the  30th  ultimo.  Speaking  of 
the  great  Melbourne  telescope,  he  says,  “  During  the  diffusion  of  the 
Cape  dust  photography  was  almost  impracticable,”  and  when  it  was 
specially  abundant  it  was  impossible  to  polish  the  speculum.  He 
enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  speculum  metal  and  glass  as 
materials  for  the  mirror,  and  shows  that,  if  the  Melbourne  mirror  were 
silver  on  glass  it  wo'uld  give  a  light  exactly  twice  as  bright  as  that 
now  obtained.  He  says,  with  regard  to  photography,  “  that  the  final 
image  of  the  moon,  presented  at  the  eye-piece  aperture  of  the  large 
mirror  a  diameter  of  above  half-a-yard.  The  light,  taken  on  a  screen 
at  this  plane  would  be  too  feeble  for  photography,  except  perhaps  by 
long  exposure.”  A  direct  picture  of  the  moon  half-a-yard  in  diameter 
would  be  a  marvellous  achievement.  We  should  like  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  the  article  for  the  graphic  account  it  gives  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  dealing  with  the  curved 
surfaces  of  the  huge  mirrors  of  the  telescopes,  but  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  to  the 
article  itself. 


A  simple  method  of  obtaining  reversed,  or  perhaps  it  might  he  more 
correct  to  say  inverted,  negatives,  suitable  for  the  different  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes,  has  always  been  a  desideratum.  The  simplest 
plan,  undoubtedly,  is  that  of  taking. them  inverted  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  aid  of  a  prism  or  mirror.  But  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  work  is  required  to  be  executed  from  a  negative  already  in 
existence,  therefore  it  has  to  be  reproduced,  either  with  the  aid  of  a 
transparency  or  by  the  powder  process.  The  latter  method,  although 
capable  of  yielding  excellent  results,  is,  we  believe,  seldom  employed 
in  practice,  at  least  in  this  country.  Hence  the  former  plan  is  the  one 
usually  followed.  Stripping  the  film  from  the  glass,  so  that  the  under 
side  can  be  printed  from,  is  extensively  employed,  but  this  plan  renders 
the  negative  worthless  for  ordinary  printing  purposes. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed 
some  inverted  negatives,  of  excellent  quality,  which  he  had  obtained 
by  an  exceedingly  simple  method— that  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
reversing  action  of  light.  Mr.  Cowan  takes  an  ordinary  commercial 
dry  plate  and  simply  exposes  it  behind  the  negative,  in  a  pressure 
frame,  to  daylight  for  a  prolonged  time,  about  a  minute  in  a  good 
light,  we  are  informed.  Upon  developing  the  image,  with  the  ordinary 
pyro  or  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  it  comes  out  as  a  negative,  of 
excellent  quality,  instead  of  a  positive,  and,  what  is  more,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected  by  many,  the  shadows  are  perfectly  free  from 
fogging.  The  exposure  required  to  secure  this  result  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  important,  provided  it  be  long  enough.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  upon  Mr.  Cowan’s  description  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers — Mr.  Frewing  we  believe — testified  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
method,  as  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  using  it  commercially  for 
the  production  of  reversed  negatives  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing.  In  his  experience  he  found  that  from  six  to  ten 
seconds’  exposure  to  a  good  light  was  sufficient. 


Each  year  sees  photography,  in  some  form  or  other,  more  extensively 
employed  for  book  illustrations.  Silver  prints  were  at  one  time  in 


vogue,  but  their  fugitiveness  soon  led  to  their  being  abandoned  for  the 
purpose.  Woodburytype  has  been  largely  used  in  this  direction,  but, 
though  permanent,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  prints  have  to  lie 
mounted,  which  enhances  their  cost,  and,  what  is  still  more  unfortu¬ 
nate,  the  slight  amount  of  cockling  which  accompanies  the  mounting 
prevents  the  leaves  becoming  perfectly  flat  when  the  book  is  bound. 
Collotype,  which  permits  of  the  prints  being  produced  with  a  clear 
margin,  is  now  extensively  employed  for  book  illustration.  This 
process,  however,  may  possibly  meet  with  a  strong  rival  in  the  platino- 
type,  when  only  a  limited  number  of  prints  are  required.  In  the 
Photographic  Exhibition  may  be  seen  some  examples  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Willis’s  process  in  this  direction. 


In  our  last  volume,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  suggested,  in  an  article 
on  the  artistic  finishing  of  photographs,  that  the  negatives  should  be 
neatly  masked,  and  the  impressions  then  printed  with  a  suitable  margin. 
This  is  what  Mr.  R.  Keene  has  done  in  platinotype,  and  very  success¬ 
fully  too.  The  pictures  ho  shows  are  of  a  capital  rich  black  tone,  and, 
at  first  sight,  they  strike  one  as  being  very  fine  examples  of  photo¬ 
engraving. 


Although  so  early  in  the  season,  wo  have  already  experienced  a 
foretaste  of  winter  weather.  Several  exceedingly  cold  nights  have 
occurred,  and  in  most  instances  they  have  been  followed  by  mode¬ 
rately  warm  days.  At  this  early  period  a  long-continued  spell  of 
cold  weather  can  scarcely  be  anticipated,  though  many  sudden 
changes  will  probably  occur.  Upon  these  photographers  should  be 
on  the  alert,  especially  those  who  print  from  their  negatives  before 
they  are  varnished.  Sudden  transitions  in  temperature  from  hot  to 
cold  will  not  do  much,  if  any,  harm.  But  when  the  temperature 
suddenly  rises,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  rise  is  accompanied 
with  great  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  considerable  injury  may 
indirectly  be  wrought  upon  unvarnished  gelatine  negatives. 


Every  one  knows  that  when  damp  silver  paper  is  placed  upon  an 
unvarnished  negative,  very  great  risk  is  run  of  the  latter  becoming 
stained,  and  many  valuable  negatives  have  been  irretrievably  ruined 
from  this  cause.  A  similar  result  will  accrue  if  dry  paper  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a  damp  negative.  Now  if  negatives  be  kept  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  during  the  night  becomes  abnormally 
low,  and  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning,  the  glass,  which  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  remains  cold  long  after  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  has  become  warm.  Consequently,  the  moisture  present  in 
the  air  condenses  upon  the  negatives  in  the  form  of  dew,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  upon  cold  tumblers  when  they  are  taken 
suddenly  into  a  warm  room  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  Moisture, 
when  it  condenses  upon  a  gelatine  film,  is  to  a  great  extent  absorbed 
by  it,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  if  silver  paper, 
even  if  dry,  be  pressed  in  contact  with  it,  that  staining  will  in  all 
probability  result. 


Before  printing  from  negatives,  which  have  recently  been  exposed  to 
extreme  cold,  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  them  slightly  warm. 
This  will  expel  any  moisture  the  film  may  have  absorbed,  and  will 
also  prevent  any  further  condensation  upon  its  surface.  No  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture  ever  takes  place  upon  a  surface  when  it  is  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

- - — - - — 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

In  the  belief  that  others,  as  I  was,  may  have  been  deterred  from 
trying  photomicrography  by  fancied  difficulty,  I  here  give  the  method 
I  have  used  for  two  years,  which  has  the  merit  of  absolute  simplicity, 
and  has  always  given  me  results  as  good  as  any  I  have  seen  by  more 
elaborate  working.  In  proof  of  this,  I  last  year  did  a  series  of  sections 
of  teeth,  and  diseases  for  a  friend,  lecturer  at  a  dental  college,  who 
used  them  before  his  class,  projecting  them  with  a  lantern  on  to  a 
screen,  twelve  feet  disc,  with  perfect  sharpness  and  detail. 

My  microscope,  by  Adie,  of  Edinburgh,  allows  the  tube  and  stage 
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to  be  bent  backwards  till  they  are  horizontal.  Instead  of  a  bench 
with  sliding  stands,  or  any  arrangement  which  entails  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  or  expense,  I  place  the  microscope  on  a  table  about  three 
feet  six  inches  square,  with  one  side  next  a  Avail,  against  which  I  place 
a  printing  frame,  with  a  matt  opal  plate  in  it,  for  focussing. 

Having  selected  my  object,  and  focussed  it  to  the  eye,  I  bend  the 
microscope  back  with  the  eyepiece  towards  the  printing  frame;  then, 
half  way  between  the  object  glass  and  stage,  I  slide  a  square  piece  of 
board,  or  cardboard  over  the  tube.  The  hole  to  receive  the  tube  need 
not  be  very  accurately  cut.  Over  the  whole  apparatus,  except  of 
course  the  eyepiece,  I  put  a  black  focussing  cloth,  supported  off  the 
instrument  by  a  wire  cradle  (such  as  is  used  to  keep  bedcloths  off  a 
wounded  limb). 

Carefully  just  opposite  the  diaphragm,  below  the  stage,  and  about 
half  au  inch  from  it,  I  place  a  small  incandescent  electric  lamp  of 
5  c.-p.  with  a  reflector  behind,  and,  switching  on  the  current,  see  that 
the  object  is  properly  in  focus,  and  of  the  right  size.  This  being  done, 
I  switch  off  the  light,  and  replace  the  opal  glass  in  the  printing  frame 
with  a  dry  plate.  For  this  work  I  always  use  Wratten’s  instantaneous 
plates,  quarter  size,  and  find  the  exposure  varies  from  twenty  seconds 
to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  subject  and  its  colour.  For  my 
electric  light  I  use  secondary  batteries,  but,  of  course,  primary  cells 
can  be  used,  say  the  modified  Leclanche,  as  supplied  by  Mawson 
and  Swan,  or  Dales  granule,  or  ordinary  bichromate.  To  enlarge  a 
microscopic  object,  larger  than  to  quarter  plate,  I  always  prefer  to  take 
this  size  first,  then  a  transparency  or  carbon,  and  enlarge  in  the  camera. 
I  hope  that  the  simplicity  of  this  method  will  induce  others  to  try 
what  is  a  most  fascination  branch  of  our  art-science.  I  can  always 
have  a  negative  taken,  and  the  apparatus  put  away  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  J.  Cockburn. 

- 4- - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  PHOTOCHEMICAL  LABORATORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BERLIN  - 
CHARLOTTENBURG. 

By  H.  W.  Vogel.* 

Chrysaniline  as  a  Preliminary  Bath.— In  the  September 
number,  Part  II.,  of  the  Mittlieilunqen ,  Dr.  Messerschmidt  communi¬ 
cated  the  observation  that  a  solution  of  chrysaniline  1 :  2000,  used  as  a 
preliminary  bath,  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  observation  originated  with  Dr. 
Lohse.  I  have  experimented  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  chrysaniline 
1  :  3000,  and  can  not  only  confirm  the  statements  as  to  its  action,  but 
find  in  addition  that  it  has  several  advantages  over  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  It  not  only  works  quicker,  but  has  much  less  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  fog  than  the  hyposulphite  used  as  a  preliminary  hath. 
I  have  employed  a  solution  of  1  :  2400.  As  Dr.  Lohse  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  solution  of  1  :  20,000  will  suffice. 

Unvarnishing-  and  Re-intensifying  Negatives. — It  often 
happens  that  gelatine  negatives  which  have  been  retouched  and 
subsequently  varnished  prove  to  be  too  thin,  or  that  the  retouching  is 
unsatisfactory.  The]  following  method  has,  upon  trial,  proved  easy 
and  safe.  One  part  of  caustic  potash  is  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of 
water,  and  ninety  parts  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  mixture  is  poured 
into  a  dish  containing  the  varnished  negative.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  film  of  varnish  is  loosened,  and  can  be  removed  with  the  finger. 
Continued  gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger  suffices  to  clear  away  the 
pencil-marks.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent., 
and  finally  thoroughly  washed.  It  can  afterwards  be  intensified  quite 
evenly  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  revarnished. 

Experiments  with  “Excelsior.” — According  to  Himly’s  directions 
several  plates  (Sach’s  gelatine)  were  developed  with  the  addition  of  five 
per  cent  of  “Excelsior;”  at  the  same  time  other  similar  plates  that  had 
been  exposed  simultaneously,  and  for  a  like  exposure  were  developed 
without  this  addition.  The  result,  neither  with  ferrous  oxalate  nor  with 
pyro  developer,  sho  wed  any  marked  improvement  in  the  lights,  but'on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  notable  increase  of  sensitiveness.  Captain 
Ilimly,  being  informed  of  this  result,  writes  to  us, — “  With  Sachs 
plates  a  five  per  cent  addition,  as  you  found,  is  insufficient.  A  ten  per 
cent  addition,  however,  which  these  plates  will  well  bear,  gives  softer 
pictures  and  particularly  more  modulation  in  the  lights.  For  copying 
*  Piiotographiscbe  Mittheilungen. 


engravings,  however,  I  found  it  necessary  to  add  two  drops  of  a  ten 
per  centsolution  of  potassium  bromide  in  order  to  obtain  the  lines  of  equal 
force  with  my  former  results.  It  appears  that  for  reproductions,  with 
these  plates,  of  subjects  with  a  white  ground,  an  addition  of  bromide 
of  potassium  is  necesssary,  whilst  for  taking  portraits  it  is  not  so. 

“It  is  certainly  to  be  explained  that  the  diffeivnc  ■  between  a  plate 
developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and  that  to  which  the 
addition  has  been  made,  with  most  plates  is  very  evident.  With 
Monklioven’s  or  Sach’s  plates  it  is  not  so  great,  but  is  clearly  enough 
recognisable  in  the  high  lights.  For  portraits  the  whole  head  comes 
out  with  greater  plasticity.  An  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  observable 
more  or  less  with  all  plates,  about  as  you  have  found  it,  as  3:  4. 

Removal  of  Silver  Spots. — The  removal  of  silver  spots  from  the 
hands  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  its  drawbacks,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  bo  scratched  or  cut.  Several  substances  have  been 
employed  in  place  of  this  very  poisonous  one ;  for  instance,  iodine 
dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium,  perchloride  of  iron,  and  the  like. 

We  have  recently,  and  with  the  best  results,  experimented  with  tho 
same  preparation  that  has  rendered  such  good  service  in  reducing  tho 
intensity  of  gelatine  negatives,  that  is  to  say,  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
A  few  crystals  of  this  substance  dissolved  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing 
solution,  or  from  five  to  ten  parts  of  a  twenty-per-cent,  solution  of 
ferrideyanide  of  potassium  added  to  fifty  parts  of  hypo  solution,  make 
a  tincture  that  in  our  hands  has  repeatedly  proved  its  excellence. 
Silver  spots  can  also  be  removed  by  touching  first  with  ferrideyanide, 
and  afterwards  with  hypo.  These  substances  have  the  advantage  of 
not  being  poisonous,  and  do  not  destroy  the  colour  of  clothing.  If 
there  are  iron  spots  upon  the  hands,  treatment  with  ferrideyanide 
causes  the  places  to  become  blue;  washing  with  dilute  caustic  soda 
immediately  removes  this  blueness. 

Decomposition  of  Ferbidcyanidf.  of  Potassium  in  the  Hypo¬ 
sulphite  Solution. — Ferrideyanide  of  potassium  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda  does  not  make  a  permanent  compound.  The  yellow  colour  soon 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  blue.  The  solution  becomes  turbid 
from  separation  of  sulphur,  as  when  an  acid  is  added,  it  then  gives, 
with  chloride  of  barium,  a  precipitate  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
Naturally,  when  this  colouration  has  taken  place,  the  solution  is 
useless  as  a  reducer ;  it  can,  however,  immediately  be  restored  to 
activity  by  the  addition  of  fresh  ferrideyanide. 

Experiments  with  Magnesium  Torches.— At  the  instance  of 
Herr  Baurath  Meydenhauer,  the  chemical  factory  at  Actien  (formerly 
E.  Schering),  has  made  magnesium  torches,  especially  rich  in  mag¬ 
nesium,  for  photographic  use.  These  are  half  a  metre  in  length,  and 
burned  during  the  experiments  at  the  Technical  College  for  from 
seven  to  eight  minutes.  The  action  of  the  light  was  very  powerful, 
a  Vogel  photometer  at  a  distance  of  one  third  of  a  metre  from  the 
burning  torch,  registered,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
magnesium  contained,  from  six  to  ten  degrees.  A  photometer  exposed 
at  the  same  time  in  a  half-covered  studio  showed  eight  degrees  in 
eight  minutes’  time,  so  that  in  this  case  the  action  of  a  torch  (at  a 
distance  of  half  a  metre)  was  equal,  within  fourteen  per  cent,  to  that 
of  daylight  on  the  20th  of  October  in  fine  weather  at  half -past  two  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  same  weather  six  seconds'  exposure  sufficed  to 
take  a  group  with  a  Steinlieil’s  Aplanatic  lens,  full  aperture.  lurtlier 
details  will  follow. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  usually  illuminates  any  subject  he  handles 
with  many  and,  often,  unexpected  kinds  of  light,  side,  front,  and 
accidental,  and  commonly,  with  advantage  to  his  readers.  Ufa  papor 
on  the  packing  of  exposed  plates  is  no  exception,  and  may  be  read  with 
benefit  by  most  photographers  bent  upon  outdoor  work.  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  all  manufacturers  of  dry  plates,  feeling  how  very 
singular  it  is  that  such  an  important  subject  should  need  the  impetus 
of  an  outsider  to  have  it  done  in  a  proper  manner.  I  believe  that 
among  some  manufacturers  au  impression  prevails  that  the  insertion  of 
sheets  of  paper  between  plates  as  a  mode  of  packing  is  unsafe,  on 
account  of  possible  chemical  emanations  or  contact,  an  l  that  for  tha 
reason  the  plan  has  not  been  adopted.  But,  granted  that  such  a 
danger  might  exist  in  some  cases,  it  is  very  certain  that  paper  could 
be  purchased  perfectly  free  from  all  chemicals,  some  of  the  fine 
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qualities  of  filtering  paper  being  quite  inert  and  free  from  the  slightest 
chemical  contamination.  As  to  the  greater  safety  against  fracture  of 
such  a  method  over  all  others,  it  is  incontestable.  A  dozen  plates,  if 
not  of  glass  of  too  uneven  surface,  packed  with  sheets  of  paper  or 
metal  foil  between,  might  be  stood  upon  by  the  Tichborne  claimant 
himself,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  damage,  while  plates  packed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  cardboard  or  paper  protection  at  the  edges, 
would  not  stand  the  pressure  that  could  be  brought  upon  them  by 
finger  and  thumb.  Then,  again,  those  end  folds  turned  over  upon 
the  top.  Whether  the  idea  to  get  rid  of  them  be  Mr.  Stillman’s  or 
Mr.  Pringle’s  they  ought,  after  this  public  notice,  to  be  disused 
entirely.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  glass  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
plate  by  a  thin  stem  of  hay  having  become  imprisoned,  and  no  further 
jar  given  than  that  of  a  railway  journey. 

I  do  not  think  an}*-  apology  was  needed  for  photography  upon 
glass  being  treated  rather  than  film  photography.  The  gun  has  been 
fired  and^the  shell  has  burst  right  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  Even 
old  campaigners  got  a  severe  fright;  but  they  are  beginning  to 
recover  their  equanimity.  The  stores  of  double  backs,  counted  by 
hundreds,  which  were  to  become  quite  useless,  will  not  yet  be  used 
for  fire-lighting.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
paper  films,  and  of  the  great  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  arrangements 
for  exposing;  but  glass,  especially  for  portraits,  will  still  hold  its 
own  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  must  quote  Mr.  Pringle  again  in 
saying,  I  think  the  key  to  the  future  of  film  work  is  to  be  found  in 
his  vaticination  that  “  I  do  not  expect  any  process  entailing  a 
translucent  support  for  negatives  will  ever  come  into  universal  use ; 
but  I  do  look,  anxiously  and  hopefully,  for  a  process  consisting  of  a 
temporary  translucent,  or  a  permanently  transparent  support  of  a 
light  and  flexible  nature,  the  support  in  either  case  carrying  a  care¬ 
fully  made  and  applied  coating  of  sensitive  emulsion.” 

The  following  extract,  from  a  communication  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  should  be  framed  as  a  monument 
of  belief  in  self,  combined  with  a  want  of  appreciation  by  an 
ignorant  public.  I  confess  the  statement  conveyed  news  to  me  ;  but, 
not  to  render  my  readers  impatient,  here  is  the  sentence.  “The 
month  of  September  has  seen  in  the  same  Journal  the  complete  and 
satisfactory  realisation  of  the  writer’s  original  aim  and  purpose — the 
task  of  educing  from  photographic  portraiture  unimpeachable  proof 
of  personal  identification,  and  at  the  same  time  of  affording  irrefutable 
evidence,  that  the  Tichborne  Claimant  is  the  true  and  original 
Tichborne /  Out  of  the  nettle,  danger,  has  been  plucked  the  flower 
safety.  And  yet,  after  this  irrefutable  evidence,  that  unhappy 
nobleman  is  still  languishing  in  unhonoured  insignificance! 

It  is  not  often  that  an  amateur  photographer  may  find  his  art  be 
the  means  of  preventing  him  losing  eighty-four  pounds ;  but  Mr.  J.  A. 
Forrest  recently  narrated  how  another  unfortunate  nobleman  had 
guaranteed,  the  account  of  a  customer,  which  amounted  to  that  sum, 
but  declined  to  pay  up  when  his  friend  became  bankrupt.  Mr. 
Forrest,  with  canny  thoughtfulness,  kept  the  guarantee  in  his  pocket, 
but  sent  a  photograph  of  it  to  the  nobleman,  who  then  admitted  that 
he  must  have  signed  the  paper,  and  sent  a  cheque  by  return  of  post. 

Mr.  Q.  W.  Wilson  at  Home  makes  very  interesting  reading.  He 
must  be  one  of  our  oldest  veterans  ;  long  further  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  do  I  remember  the  well-known  initials,  “  G.  W.  W.,”  the 
possession  of  which  marked  a  photograph  as  being  of  the  very  highest 
class.  lie  was  always  in  the  van  of  photographic  progress ;  and 
when  one  reads  that  he  is  seriously  thinking  of  returning  to  the  wet 
process,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  asking  the  question,  “  What  have  we 
gained  in  results  by  the  introduction  of  gelatine  plates  P  ”  As  a 
means  to  an  end  their  utility  is  vast,  and  they,  undoubtedly,  enable 
quick  exposures  to  be  made  with  facility,  but  Mr.  Wilson  made 
pictures  of  breaking  waves  thirty  years  ago,  with  nothing  but  his 
fecotch  cap  for  a  instantaneous  shutter,  and  cannon  balls  in  flight  also 
were  secured  long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  emulsions.  We  get 
more  work  of  average  excellence  upon  our  exhibition  walls,  but 
whether  the  best  work  of  other  days  has  been  excelled  is  a  question 
for  argument.  And  even  now,  after  so  many  years  of  practice  by 
professionals,  and  of  experience  in  plate-making  by  the  manufacturers, 
what  a  vast  amount  of  dreary,  tame,  insipid  photography  is  annually 
turned  out  from  the  photographic  mills  of  the  country  ! 

Mr,  Bogardus,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Institute,  says  * 


that  a  printer  in  one  of  their  mills — “  shops,”  he  calls  them — told  him 
that  “  they  did  not  wash  their  prints  more  than  ten  minutes,  a>  tho 
owner  of  the  concern  did  not  want  them  to  last;”  not  for  shame  that 
such  work  should  be  in  existence,  but  that  the  customers  would  then 
be  compelled  to  buy  some  more!  This  is  a  terrible  picture,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  one  whit  over-coloured;  indeed,  I  have  heard  an 
artist  of  very  great  skill  in  colouring  photographs  say  that  it  was  a 
positive  advantage  for  pictures  to  fade.  “I  want  to  leave  something 
for  my  son  to  do,”  he  said.  Apart  from  tho  moral  turpitude  displayed 
in  such  a  course  of  conduct,  one  would  think  that  to  the  most  illogical 
of  photographers  tho  shortsightedness  of  such  policy  would  bo 
obvious. 

I  have  before  now  given  my  views  on  that  terribly  stale  stock 
pseudo-witticism  of  the  sitter  about  the  similarity  between  his  work  and 
the  dentist’s;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see,  as  I  did  the  other  day, 
the  specification  for  a  patent  for  a  “  dentist’s  or  photographer’s  chair/’ 
filed  in  April  last.  This  is  too  terrible. 

Mr.  Coles  is  determined  to  pillory  himself :  he  falls  foul  of  Mr. 
Thompson  for  speaking,  of  the  iodine  in  vermilion.  I  pointed  out 
that  “  scarlet  vermilion  ”  was  spoken  of,  and  I  recommend  him  to 
leave  Attfield,  or  any  other  chemical  work,  alone  till  he  can  learn  to 
stick  to  his  guns  and  understand  simple  logic.  Let  him  buy  a  cake  of 
scarlet  vermilion  of  any  artists’  colourraan,  and  ho  will  find  the 
colouring  matter  to  be,  in  the  main,  an  iodide  of  mercury.  Let  him 
then  buy  a  cake  of  vermilion,  and  then  he  will  find  it  to  be  a  sulphido 
of  vermilion.  What  could  be  plainer?  Free  Lance. 

- 4 - 

MINERAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS.* 

As  regards  alkaline  minerals,  such  as  would  be  useful  in  pyrogallol 
development,  but  one  seems  to  be  available,  but  so  far  a9  I  know  has 
never  yet  been  tried,  namely,  trona,  a  natural  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  crystals  are  hard,  and  neither  deliquesce  nor  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
ualities  which  are  all  in  favour  of  the  salt.  Trona  is  obtained  from 
uckenna,  two  days’  journey  from  Fezzan  in  Africa ;  it  occurs  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  forming  a  crust  varying  from  the  thickness  of  an 
iuch  to  that  of  a  knife-blade,  and  consists  of  soda  37,  carbonic  acid  38, 
water  225,  sulphate  of  soda  2  o.  Trona  occurs  also  near  the  Sweet¬ 
water  River,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  Churchill  Count}7,  Nevada. 
Natron,  a  carbonate  of  soda,  is  found  in  nature,  but  only  in  solution, 
or  largely  mixed  with  other  salts.  Another  carbonate  of  soda, 
thermonatrite,  is  found  in  white  greyish  or  yellowish  crystals  in 
Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  places;  it  varies  in  composition; 
that  from  Egypt  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda  74-7,  sulphate  of  soda 
7‘3,  chloride  of  soda  3T,  earthy  matter  13  5.  Salts  of  soda  and 
potash  are  very  plentiful  as  minerals  in  South  America.  Crystallised 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  in  guano  deposits,  sometimes  as  a 
bed  several  inches  thick.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  was  found  by  l’isani, 
under  a  dead  tree,  at  Chypis  in  Valais. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  did  an  experimentalist 
desire  to  manufacture  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  photograph  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  aid  of  inorganic  chemicals,  stored  ready  for  use  in 
the  laboratories  of  mother  earth,  and  prepared,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
a  few  millions  of  years  before  man  set  his  foot  upon  this  planet,  the 
feat  is  not  so  impossible  as  might  have  been  supposed.  When,  at 
last,  we  come  to  the  question  of  finding  a  mineral  fixing  salt,  a 
difficult}7  arises,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  sodium 
thiosulphate.  Wittstein,  however,  states  that  bromide  of  silver  is 
soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  salt  seems  never  to  have  been  tx-ied  as  a  fixing 
agent,  when  the  silver  bromide  has  been  suspended  in  a  film  of 
albumen,  or  some  other  colloid  not  rendered  soluble  by  heat.  Sal 
ammoniac,  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  occurs  as  a  mineral,  and  is 
useful  for  salting  albumenised  paper,  making  emulsions,  and  other 
photographic  pui’poses.  In  early  times  common  rock  salt  was  dug  up 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt,  and  from  this  cii’cum- 
stance  was  called  “  ammon,”  whence  the  modern  name  ammonia.  In 
course  of  time  the  Egyptians  began  to  coat  the  walls  of  their  houses 
with  camel’s  dung,  that  it  might  dry  moi*e  quickly ;  it  was  next  burnt 
and  the  soot  carefully  collected  ;  the  volatile  matter  in  this  soot  was 
then  sublimed  in  globular  glass  vessels,  and  a  grey  cake  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  obtained.  The  name  “ammon”  was  transferred  in  Egypt 
fi'om  rocksalt  to  the  sublimed  gi'ey  salt,  and  the  latter  found  a  gi’eat 
mai’ket  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  sal  ammoniac.  As  a  mineral  it 
occurs  somewhat  plentifully  near  the  craters  of  volcanoes  and  near 
*  Continued  from  page  697. 
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ignited  coal  mines,  in  the  form  of  globular  masses,  stalactitic  and 
mealy  crusts,  as  an  efflorescence,  and  in  regular  octahedrons.  Con¬ 
siderable  masses  were  found  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  during  the 
eruption  of  1822 ;  it  is  found  also  at  /Etna,  in  the  Solfatera  near 
Naples,  and  in  the  island  of  Volcano.  Near  ignited  coal  seams  it 
has  been  found  at  Newcastle,  at  St.  Etienne  in  France,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  exacting  emulsion-maker  of  to-day  may  now  remark,  “  Where 
is  your  mineral  gelatine  After  having  piloted  the  student  through 
comparatively  untrodden  paths,  and  even  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  mineral  fixing  agent,  it  is  hard  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  question,  especially  as  gelatine  is  not  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  taking  of  a  photograph.  If  the  objector  had  asked  for 
fossil  corks  for  his  bottles  the  demand  could  have  been  supplied,  for 
there  is  a  natural  silicate  of  magnesia  known  as  mountain  cork ;  it 
so  resembles  cork  that  it  even  floats  upon  water.  Elaterite,  however, 
is  a  fossil  gelatine ;  I  possess  one  specimen  as  soft  as  size,  another  of 
the  consistency  of  indiarubber,  and  on  one  side  it  is  as  hard  as 
leather.  When  a  lump  of  it  is  cut,  it  is  cream-coloured  in  the  middle, 
but  darkens  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  found  in  the  Odin  lead  mine,  near  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire; 
once  this  was  its  sole  source  of  supply,  but  now  it  is  found  in  several 
other  places  in  Europe.  I  am  told  that  nothing  will  dissolve  it,  so 
leave  the  finishing  of  this  part  of  the  problem  to  those  who  may  insist 
upon  my  producing  a  fossil  gelatine.  Ether  dissolves  a  small  per 
centage  of  the  substance,  including  the  oxygenated  constituents ;  the 
remainder  is  a  pure  hydrocarbon. 

Come  we  now  to  the  mineral  alums,  for  the  hardening  of  gelatine 
and  the  prevention  of  frilling.  The  natural  alums  are  so  well  known, 
that  little  need  be  here  said  about  them.  An  error,  however,  is  popu¬ 
larly  prevalent,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  alums  contain  alumina ; 
chrome  alum,  iron  alum,  and  manganese  alum  contain  no  alumina,  nor 
is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  double  salts  known  as  alums  should 
contain  sulphuric  acid.  The  feldspars  are  mostly  alums,  with  silicic 
acid  present  instead  of  sulphuric  acid ;  ortlioclase  is  a  potash  feldspar 
alum,  and  albite  a  soda  feldspar  alum.  Mineral  potash  common  alum 
occurs  either  in  fibrous  masses  or  as  an  efflorescence  ;  it  is  extracted 
by  chemical  means  and  in  enormous  quantities  from  the  Whitby 
shales;  it  is  also  plentiful  in  other  localities.  A  fibrous  ammonia 
alum,  Mr.  Gregory  tells  me,  is  found  in  Bohemia.  Of  other  alums  the 
earth  contains  varieties  innumerable,  in  fact  it  produces  a  much  more 
extensive  collection  than  can  be  made  of  those  prepared  by  the  chemist. 

Silica,  the  most  essential  component  of  lenses,  glass,  and  silicate  of 
soda,  is  widely  disseminated  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  rock  crystal, 
amethyst,  opal,  quartz,  and  sand ;  in  combination  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  it  is  largely  distributed  in  various  rocks.  The  more  silica 
glass  contains,  the  more  durable  and  insoluble  is  that  glass,  and  the 
more  infusible  does  it  become.  Pure  silica  requires  the  heat  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  to  melt  it,  and  sudden  cooling  lenders  it 
tougher  than  otherwise,  which  is  not  the  case  with  glass  and  with 
most  other  fusible  substances.  If  silica  is  workable  under  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  now  that  men  are  experienced  in  operating  with 
high  temperatures,  such  even  as  that  of  the  new  electric  furnace,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  find  out  whether  polished  plates  of  silica 
can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  this  way  than  by  cutting  and  grinding 
them  from  rock  crystal.  If  so,  such  plates  would  be  of  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  extremely  permanent  photographic  transparencies 
cemented  by  heat  between  transparent  media,  in  the  way  recom¬ 
mended  by  me  in  these  pages  in  the  course  of  some  articles  about 
photographs  for  historical  purposes.  If  an  inventor  could  devise  a 
platinum  image  fused  by  heat  between,  two  plates  of  silica,  nothing 
now  practically  known  would  approach  such  photographs  in  point  of 
permanency.  A  maker  of  photographic  plates  once  asked  me  why 
treatment  of  glass  with  a  wash  of  very  dilute  silicate  of  soda,  made 
emulsion  flow  over  the  plates  more  freely.  No  doubt  it  acts  as  a  solder. 
Solution  of  silicate  soda  consists  of  silicic  acid  with  excess  of  alkali,  and 
glass  is  chiefly  the  same  substance  with  excess  of  silica,  so  the  two  have 
a  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  ;  the  soluble  salt,  having  an  excess 
of  deliquescent  alkali,  has  also  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  water  of  the 
emulsion,  hence  silicate  of  soda  acts  as  a  solder.  It  does  not  act  simply 
by  removing  traces  of  grease,  because  the  alkali  without  the  silica 
would  be  more  effective  m  that  way,  yet  does  not  act  so  perfectly. 

A  blind  man  on  being  asked  to  describe  a  red  colour,  replied  that 
he  thought  that it  must  be  very  much  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.” 
The  minerals  I  am  now  about  to  mention,  have  as  much  to  do  with 
photography,  as  the  sound  aforesaid  has  to  do  with  red  colour,  the 
connecting  link  being  of  a  phantasm agorial  nature.  Crookesite  con¬ 
tains  thallium,  and  was  named  after  the  discoverer  of  that  metal,  Mr. 
Crookes,  who  was  formerly  an  editor  of  this  journal.  Bolus  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  clayey,  apt  to  imbibe  liquid,  and  feels  greasy;  sorne  i 
of  the  boluses  are  black,  Boltonite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  is  white,  | 
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becomes  yellow  on  exposure,  and  gives  off  traces  of  moisture  when 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube.  Taylorite  is  lumpy,  pungent  and  bitter,  and  is 
at  home  in  the  guano  deposits  of  the  Chinca  Islands  ;  colour  yellowish 
white,  and  when  its  earthly  career  is  terminated  in  a  furnace’  speedily 
turns  black,  but  finally  leaves  the  purgatorial  flames  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow. 

t  Deep  in  the  darksome  mine,  or  in  the  gleaming  caves  of  ocean, 
Nature  during  untold  ages  has  fashioned  such  materials  as  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  man  in  a  few  hours  for  the  readers  of  these  pages ;  but  as  if 
angry  at  the  slowness  of  her  operations,  our  foster  mother  occasion¬ 
ally  launches  some  of  her  photographic  chemicals  through  the  wipe  of 
a  volcano,  with  so  much  fire,  flame,  and  infernal  bellowing,  acc  >m- 
panied  by  molten  seas  of  lava,  as  to  put  to  shame  the  humbler  indi¬ 
viduals  who  distribute  their  haloids  quietly  by  the  parcels  post.  The 
inconceivable  time  occupied  in  the  formation  and  storing  of  minerals, 
brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Lucifer  to  Festus,  when  they  met  in  the 
centre  of  the  Earth  : — 

“  God  worketh  slowly,  and  a  thousand  years 
He  takes  to  lift  his  hand  off.  Year  by  year 
He  made  the  Earth,  and  fashioned  it,  and  hardened  it 
Into  the  great,  bright,  useful  thing  it  is  ; 

Its  seas  life-crowded  and  soul-hallowed  lands ; 

He  girded  it  with  girdle  of  the  sun, 

That  sets  its  bosom  glowing  like  Love’s  own 
Breathless  embrace,  close-clinging  as  for  life  ; — 

Veined  it  with  gold,  and  dusted  it  with  gems, 

Lined  it  with  fire,  and  round  its  heart-flames  bound 
Rock  ribs  unbreakable,  until  at  last 
Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a  star 
In  Heaven’s  dark  hall,  high  up  the  crowd  of  worlds.  ” 

AV.  II.  Harrison. 


COPYING  PAPER  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  we  (Photographic  Times )  recently 
made  at  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  when 
discoursing  on  Florida — a  series  of  views  taken  in  that  State  being  at 
the  same  time  projected  on  the  wall  by  the  lantern — we  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  although  two  or  three  of  these  views  had  been  copied 
from  stereoscopic  paper  originals  it  was  quite  impossible  to  discover 
from  either  texture  or  a  want  of  sharpness  the  source  just  mentioned. 

If  one  will  examine  an  ordinary  print  on  albumenised  paper 
through  a  magnifying  glass  of,  say,  six  inches  focus,  it  will  be  found 
that  by  moving  around  and  changing  position  a  little  until  the  light 
falls  upon  it  in  a  certain  direction,  the  texture  of  the  paper  ceases  to 
be  noticeable,  the  details  of  the  print  alone  being  visible.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  light  by  which  this  is  effected  is  also  that  by  which  a 
perfect  copy  of  such  a  paper  photograph  may  be  made  by  the  camera. 

The  transparencies  referred  to,  and  which  have  elicited  these  re¬ 
marks,  having  been  copied  from  rather  cheap  and  commonplace 
stereoscopic  prints,  and  yet  having  come  out  on  the  screen  with  all 
the  sharpness  and  brilliancy  that  could  have  been  desired,  a  brief 
description  of  the  method  adopted  for  obtaining  a  negative  from  such 
prints  may  prove  of  use  to  some. 

AVe  have  said  that  the  light  must  fall  upon  the  photograph  in  a 
certain  way.  After  taking  several  negatives  from  a  stereograph  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  which  of  various  methods  of  lighting  was  best,  we 
eventually  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  nearly  direct  lighting 
possessed  most  advantages.  The  way  in  which  we  got  this  effected 
was  to  erect  the  camera  and  the  little  easel  on  which  the  print  was 
placed  in  a  room  having  a  southern  exposure.  The  camera  was 
pointed  away  from  the  window  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction,  and 
the  photograph  was  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  sunlight  reflected  from 
a  small  bedroom  mirror  placed  on  a  table  and  arranged  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  solar  rays  forward  into  the  room  as  closely  by  the  side  of  the 
camera  as  possible.  By  falling  upon  the  photograph  in  this  way  it 
provides  the  nearest  approach  to  a  direct  front  light  that  can  easily 
be  secured.  A  simple  mirror  that  is  adjusted  between  two  standards 
and  susceptible  of  being  clamped  in  position  bv  a  screw,  provides  all 
the  means  for  effective  lighting  that  can  be  desired. 

AA7hen  side  light  (as  recommended  by  some)  is  employed  it  serves 
to  impart  a  slightly  granular  effect,  owing  to  the  rugosities  in  even 
the  finest  paper  being  by  the  strong  side  light  made  to  enact  the  part 
of  microscopic  mountains  and  caverns  which,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  examined  the  moon  through  a  telescope,  can  only  be  seen  as  such 
by  a  side  light.  , .  . 

The  lens  to  be  made  use  of  in  copying  photographs  of  this  class 
may  be  of  any  nature,  single  or  compound,  so  long  as  it  copies  sharply. 
That  which  we  employed  for  the  purpose  referred  to  was  a  rart>. 
portrait  lens  of  the  usual  kind.  But  as  it  was  desirable  that  the  0  qq 
should  be  about  half-an-inch  larger  than  the  original,  we  reversed  the 
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position  of  the  lens  in  the  camera,  turning  its  front  towards  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  instead  of  towards  the  object,  as  usual.  But  with  a 
properly  constructed  copying  lens  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  or 
rectilinear  type,  such  reversal  is  not  necessary.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  when  making  a  copy  of  a  photograph  the  size  of  the 
original  the  camera  must  be  extended  to  twice  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
a  distance  which  must  be  further  increased  if  the  copy  is  to  be  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  original. 

There  is  another  way  altogether  different  from  the  foregoing  from 
which  a  negative  may  be  obtained  from  a  paper  print.  It  is  much 
simpler  than  that  described,  and  we  have  some  prints  from  negatives 
thus  made  which  are  not  nearly  so  much  inferior  to  the  originals  as 
one  would  have  imagined.  It  necessitates  the  print  being  stripped 
away  from  off  its  mount. 

A  vessel  of  tepid  water  having  been  obtained,  the  mounted  print  is 
placed  in  it  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  pre¬ 
cise  time  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  water.  But  although,  by 
employing  very  hot  water,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  print  in  less 
than  live  minutes,  such  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended,  owing  to 
the  liability  of  the  tone  being  altered.  By  raising  up  the  print  at 
one  corner  it  will  soon  be  perceived  whether  the  paste  has  become 
softened  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  enable  the  print  to  be  stripped  off. 
When  removed,  the  back  is  carefully  denuded  of  every  particle  of 
paste,  or  other  matter  adhering.  After  being  washed,  dried,  and 
ironed  flat,  this  print  serves  as  a  clichd  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  negatives. 

- — — - - 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  SPEED  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  EXPOSERS. 

[*  A  Communication  to  the  American  Academy.] 

One  of  the  best-known  methods  for  this  determination  depends  on 
photographing  a  white  clock  hand,  which  revolves  rapidly  in  front  of 
a  black  dial.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  maintain  a  uniform 
rotation  at  high  speed.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  a  method  was  suggested 
by  me  in  Science,  Nov.  14,  1884,  which  depended  on  photographing  a 
spot  of  light  reflected  in  a  mirror  attached  to  a  vibrating  tuning-fork. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  most  photographers  cannot  readily 
obtain  a  proper  tuning-fork  and  measure  its  pitch.  Two  other  methods 
have  therefore  been  devised  in  which  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 

We  sometimes  see  it  suggested  that,  where  a  true  “  drop-shutter  ”  is 
used,  we  may  determine  its  speed  by  the  well-known  laws  of  falling 
bodies.  That  this  method,  if  adopted,  would  give  only  approximately 
correct  results,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment  made  with 
an  exposer  in  which  the  grooves  were  of  wood,  and  the  shutter  itself 
of  hard  rubber.  The  shutter  measured  100  cm.  (40  inches),  in  length 
in  order  that  high  speeds  might  be  obtained.  It  fell  apparently  per¬ 
fectly  freely,  and  the  friction  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  theo¬ 
retical  and  measured  lengths  of  exposure  are  given  below,  the  measure¬ 
ments  being  made  by  the  method  about  to  be  described.  The  first 
column  gives  the  distance  that  the  shutter  fell  before  the  middle  of  its 
aperture  reached  the  middle  of  the  aperture  between  the  lenses.  The 
second  column  gives  the  theoretical  exposure  with  a  2‘5  cm,  aperture; 
and  the  third  column  gives  the  exposure  as  measured. 


Cm. 

Theory. 

Observed. 

76-0 

•012 

•010 

15-0 

•029 

•025 

4-0 

•060 

•050 

2-7 

•083 

•065 

Several  observations  were  made  in  each  case,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  always  agreed  with  one  another  within  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
The  reason  why  the  observed  exposures  are  somewhat  shorter  (about 
twenty  per  cent,  in  this  case)  than  the  theoretical  ones  is,  that  even  a 
very  brilliant  object  does  not  begin  to  produce  a  photographic  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  plate  until  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  lens  is  un¬ 
covered.  The  exposures  are  therefore  somewhat  shortened.  This 
effect,  which  would  be  added  to  that  of  the  friction  introduced  by  the 
style,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  method  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  months  ago,  of  allowing  a  tuning-fork  to  trace  a  sinusoid 
on  the  smoked  surface  of  the  drop  itself. 

It  was  suggested  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  as 
early  as  August,  1883,  to  photograph  a  freely  falling  glass  ball  placed 
in  the  sunlight.  Applying  to  this  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  ex¬ 
posures  may  at  once  be  calculated.  The  suggestion  occurs  at  once  that 
the  resistance  of  the  air  might  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  vitiate 
entirely  the  results  thus  obtained.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this 
was  the  case,  the  following  experiment  was  devised.  A  glass  ball, 
silvered  on  the  inside,  such  as  is  used  for  Christmas  trees,  was  pro¬ 
cured.  It  measured  4T5cm.  in  diameter,  and  weighed  25  grams. 

*  Though  it  is  some  months  since  this  paper  was  read,  we  consider  it — in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  second  which  will  follow — of  sufficient  importance  to  reprint  now. — Eds. 


Some  white  silk  threads  were  attached  to  a  blackened  board  as  t< . 
form  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and,  this  being  set  in  the  sunlight,  the  ball 
wras  dropped  by  its  side  into  a  box  tilled  with  cotton  wool.  A  mirror 
was  attached  to  the  side  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  the  pitch  determined. 
A  camera  was  now  placed  so  as  to  photograpli  t he  image  of  the  ball 
as  seen  in  the  mirror.  The  fork  was  set  in  vibration  and  the  ball 
dropped.  On  development,  the  plate  showed  a  black  sinusoidal  line, 
the  vibrations  of  which  were  near  together  at  the  top,  but  gradually 
widened  out  as  the  ball  approached  the  bottom  of  its  course.  Several 
photographs  were  taken,  and  measured  under  a  dividing-engine,  with 
the  following  results. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  starting,  the 
nearest  point  which  could  be  precisely  measured  was  selected.  Its 
distance  from  the  starting  point  was  called  sv  and  the  distance  of  some 
other  point  somewhat  lower  down  was  called  The  distant  >  that 
would  have  been  traversed  if  the  air  had  offered  no  resistance  are 
designated  by  S1  and  S.,.  The  number  of  vibrations  executed  by  the 
fork  between  the  starting-point  and  the  points  observed  is  denoted  by 
tl  and  t2,  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  during  ono  vibration  by  <j. 
The  distance  s,  in  general  did  not  much  exceed  a  centimeter,  and  the 
retardation  of  the  atmosphere  for  this  distance  could  for  a  first 
approximation  be  neglected.  The  theoretical  distance  S2  traversed  by 
the  ball  will  equal: — 

<A-A>  + 


Substituting  for  Sl ,  we  get  an  approximate  value  of  S2 ,  from 
which  Sl  may  be  calculated,  and  substituted  in  the  above  formula.  A 
small  correction  to  the  observed  distances  had  to  be  made,  owing  to 
the  angular  motion  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  ball,  but  this  did  not 
exceed  two  millimeters  in  any  case.  From  the  measurement  of  five 
photographs  taken  on  three  different  days,  and  with  two  different 
arrangements  of  the  ball  and  scale,  it  was  found  that  a  ball  of  the 
above-mentioned  size  and  weight  was  retarded  proportionately  to  the 
distance  traversed  ;  and  that  the  retardation  amounted  to  exactly'  *03 
of  the  distance.  The  maximum  fall  measured  was  one  meter.  This 
retardation  would  he  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  and  inversely  as  its  weight ;  hence  we  have  the  equation  : 


Retardation  r  = 


•03  x  25 
4*152 


d 2  -0435  d a 
w  w 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  for  drop-shutter  exposures  where  an 
accuracy  of  three  per  cent,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  may 
neglect  the  retardation  of  the  air  entirely,  or,  better  stiff,  counteract 
it  by  placing  the  ball  just  in  front  of  the  scale  to  be  photographed,  at 
•03  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  lens. 


Apparatus  for  Measuring  Instantaneous  Exposures. 

The  apparatus  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  most  convenient  for 
measuring  drop-shutter  exposures  of  '05  sec.  or  less  consists  simply 
of  a  box  filled  with  cotton  wool,  to  the  back  of  which  is  nailed  a  ver¬ 
tical  slat.  50  cm.  in  height,  painted  black,  on  which,  at  the  intervals 
given  below,  are  painted  fine  white  horizontal  lines,  numbered  from  0 
up  to  30.  The  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  sunlight,  and  a  glass  ball 
hung  by  a  silk  thread  is  suspended  at  such  a  height  that  when  focussed 
in  the  camera  the  spot  of  light  upon  its  surface  shall  coincide  with  the 
division  marked  0.  At  a  given  signal  the  ball  is  dropped,  and  the 
exposer  released.  A  long  black  line  is  produced  on  the  plate,  and 
the  number  of  scale  divisions  that  it  covers  measures  the  length  of  the 
exposure.  As  the  ball  requires  -3  sec.  to  reach  the  bottom,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  catching  it  on  some  portion  of  its  course. 

In  the  following  table,  which  was  calculated  by  the  formula 

s  —  -  — ,  the  first  column  gives  the  time  required  by  the  ball  to  faff 

in  hundredths  of  a  second ;  the  second,  the  distance  fallen  in  centi¬ 
meters  ;  and  the  third,  the  distance  in  inches. 


Sec. 

Cm. 

In. 

Sec. 

Cm. 

In. 

•00 

•0 

•00 

T8 

15-9 

6-26 

•05 

1-2 

•48 

•19 

177 

6-97 

•06 

1-8 

•72 

•20 

19-6 

7-72 

•07 

2-4 

•94 

•21 

21-6 

8-50 

•08 

3-1 

1-23 

•22 

23-7 

9-33 

•09 

4-0 

1*56. 

•23 

25-9 

10-20 

•10 

4-9 

1-93 

•24 

28-2 

11-10 

•11 

5-9 

2-33 

•25 

30-6 

12-05 

•12 

7-1 

2-78 

■26 

33-1 

13-03 

•13 

8-3 

3-26 

•27 

35- 7 

14-06 

•14 

9-6 

3-78 

•28 

38-4 

15-12 

•15 

11-0 

4-34 

•29 

41-2 

16-22 

•16 

12-5 

4-92 

•30 

44-1 

17-3G 

•17 

14'2 

5'59 
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By  painting  the  division  marks  at  these  distances,  the  length  of  the 
line  made  by  the  ball  as  photographed  on  the  plate  with  the  scale  will 
give  us  at  once  the  duration  of  the  exposure  in  hundredths  of  a  second. 
Four  or  five  exposures  may  be  made  on  the  same  plate,  moving  the 
camera  slightly  after  each  one.  The  results  obtained  will  indicate  the 
uniformity  of  the  exposure. 

For  exposures  longer  4than  ‘05  of  a  second  another  method  of 
measurement  has  been  devised.  It  consists  in  photographing  a 
seconds  pendulum  having  a  silvered  glass  ball  for  a  bob.  The 
pendulum  is  placed  in  the  sunlight,  and  is  swung  before  a  painted 
scale  spaced  as  follows.  The  scale  is  constructed  on  an  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  39  inches,  and  it  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  point.  The  following  distances  are  measured  both  ways, 
starting  from  the  middle,  and  each  space  save  the  last  one  represents 
the  distance  traversed  by  the  pendulum  in  ’02  sec.  To  traverse  the 


last  space  requires 
Cm. 

T  sec. 

In. 

Cm. 

In. 

Middle  point  ’0 

•00 

12-8 

5-04 

1-3 

•50 

137 

5-41 

2-5 

1-00 

140 

5-75 

37 

1-48 

15-4 

0-08 

5-0 

1-97 

16-2 

6-38 

6-2 

2-44 

16-9 

6-65 

7-4 

2-91 

17-5 

6-89 

8-5 

3-35 

18-1 

7T3 

9-6 

3-78 

18-6 

7-32 

10-7 

4-21 

19-0 

7-48 

11-8 

4’ 65 

The  two  ends  20-0 

7-87 

The  scale  is  numbered  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  as  it  takes  the 
bob  just  one  second  to  traverse  the  full  length,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  measure  any  short  exposure  with  accuracy.  The  string  of  the 
pendulum  is  attached  to  a  screw  at  the  top,  enabling  us  to  raise  the 
bob.  By  this  means  we  get  several  exposures  on  the  same  plate. 
The  slight  change  in  the  length  of  the  pendulum  (an  inch  or  so) 
makes  no  appreciable  difference  in  its  rate  of  vibration.  By  these  two 
methods,  involving  no  complicated  apparatus,  any  exposure,  no  matter 
how  short,  can  be  readily  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

W.  H.  Pickering. 


- ♦ - - — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  TEXAS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1872  a  decision  was  reached  in 
the  privy  council  of  my  family  that  a  less  rigorous  climate  than  that 
of  Wisconsin  must  be  sought  in  which  to  spend  the  most  trying 
months.  It  was  deemed  essential  that  the  place  chosen  should  not  be 
hot,  like  Cuba  or  Mexico,  nor  damp  like  Florida,  but  should  be  of 
that  happy  medium  in  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  damp  and  dryness, 
which  should  compose  a  climate  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and 
enable  the  invalid  daughter,  for  whose  benefit  the  journey  was  to  be 
undertaken,  to  live  in  the  open  air,  day  and  night  ,if  thought  desir¬ 
able.  After  the  deliberations  and  inquiries  usual  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  declared  the  chosen  spot  of  all  the 
earth,  and  preparations  for  a  speedy  departure  were  at  once  begun. 
In  those  days,  wheresoever  I  journeyed,  a  camera  was  my  inseparable 
companion,  and  no  deviation  from  the  regular  habit  was  to  occur  on 
this  occasion. 

Plates  were  to  be  prepared — for  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that,  even  at  so  recent  a  period  as  that  of  which  I  now  write,  a  dry 
plate  was  a  non-purchasable  article  at  any  stock-house  in  the  country. 
I  decided  to  prepare  the  so-called  collodio-bromide  plate,  organified 
with  malt  and  gallic  acid.  First  came  cleaning  the  glass  and  apply¬ 
ing  a  substratum,  then  flowing  with  a  suitably  salted  collodion, 
sensitising  in  a  silver  bath,  washing  thoroughly  and  flowing  with  malt, 
and  lastly,  drying  by  gentle  heat.  How  curiously  these  phrases 
sound  to-day  under  the  sun  of  the  omnipresent  plate.  The  plates 
prepared  and  neatly  packed  in  half-dozens,  we  were  soon  booming 
along  towards  the  Sunny  South.  A  few  days  brought  us  to  Austin, 
the  capital  of  Texas,  and  the  end  of  the  railroad  in  the  South-west.  A 
couple  of  days  rest  gave  me  time  to  look  over  the  photographic 
capabilities  of  the  place,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  continuing  our 
journey  of  eighty  miles,  which  must  yet  be  covered  before  we  could 
sit  down  in  the  ancient  city  of  San  Antonio.  Nothing  of  sufficient 
interest,  photographically  speaking,  warranted  me  in  unlimbering  my 
camera.  I,  however,  called  upon  the  local  photographer,  whom  I 
found  to  be  intelligent  and  well-informed,  He  told  me  of  some  won¬ 
derful  caverns  and  other  remarkable  formations  in  the  mountains  near 
the  capital,  some  of  which  he  had  photographed.  I  had  concluded 
about  to  continue  our  journey  by  the  regular  stage,  but  learning  that 
its  regularity  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of  capsizing  one  or  morejtimes 


during  each  trip,  made  me  hesitate  to  employ  that  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance.  At  the  last  moment,  taking  the  advice  of  a  friendly  livery-man 
who  assured  me  of  the  positive  dangers  of  going  by  stage,  1  hired  of 
him  a  private  carriage  with  baggage  rack.'  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
just  the  thing  in  some  respects  for  a  long  ar.d  rough  journev,  but  the 
friendly  livery-man  said  it  was  all  right,  and  who  should  know,  if  not 
he?  So,  early  one  morning,  the  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door, 
and  the  baggage  suitably  adjusted. 

The  slender  rack  creaked  and  groaned  under  its  load  of  heavy 
trunks,  but  these  premonitory  symptoms  were  speedily  subdued  by 
sundry  pieces  of  cotton  string,  the  indomitable  Southern  mind  being 
quite  equal  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  so  simple  a  character. 
Placing  another  trunk  beside  the  driver,  and  taking  ourseats  inside  the 
not  too  substantial  vehicle,  our  Jehu  cracked  his  whip,  and  we  were  once 
more  on  our  way  to  San  Antonio. 

.  road  lay  through  a  diversified  country,  at  times  sharply  up  the 
sides  of  mountains,  over  the  gentle  rise  of  hills,  across  prairies,  and 
through  long,  muddy  lanes,  as  they  are  called.  These  latler  swamps 
gave  us  most  apprehension,  as  any  break-down  or  giving  out  of  h<  iv  s 
or  harness  while  wallowing  through  these  mud-holes,  alone  as  we 
were,  with  a  brainless  driver,  without  any  mechanical  appliances 
whatever,  would  he  simply  disastrous. 

We  arrived  at  nightfall,  without  any  positive  mishap  at  the  half-way 
stage  house.  Here  we  were  to  remain  all  night.  With  horses  jaded, 
and  ourselves  hardly  less  so,  the  prospect  of  a  good  night’s  rest  was 
most  agreeable.  The  remembrance  of  that  night  will  always  remain 
with  me.  The  galloping  of  rats  across  the  rickety  floor,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  near  presence  of  cockroaches,  and  the  stealthy 
advance  of  myriads  of  cimex  lectularius  were  some  of  the  hindrances 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  “  tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer.-’ 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  my  story,  and  I  dismiss  it 
with  the  bare  statement  that  a  night  fuller  of  mild  horrors  was  never 
my  lot  to  pass.  Though  we  had  not  closed  an  eye  the  entire  night, 
the  advent  of  daylight  gave  us  unqualified  joy.  As  soon  as  I  could  pre¬ 
vail  upon  our  Jehu  to  hitch  up,  we  bade  a  joyous  good-bye  to  the  half¬ 
way  house,  and  were  soon  making  tolerable  time*  towards  our 
destination,  which  we  were  promised  to  reach  before  dark. 

The  country  seemed  very  like  -what  we  had  gone  over  the  previous 
day — the  same  rough  roads  over  the  hills,  the  same  horrible  muddy 
lanes,  and  what  we  had  not  before  encountered,  a  number  of  swift¬ 
running  streams  with  high  and  very  steep  banks.  These  streams, 
having  no  bridges,  we  were  compelled  to  ford.  The  descent  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  no  less  so  was  the  passage  of  the  rushing 
river,  its  bottom  covered  with  boulders  of  all  sizes,  and  deep  enough  in 
some  places  to  wet  the  floor  of  our  carriage.  "NY.  II.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - > - 

THE  ACTINIC  AND  VISUAL  FOCUS  IN  PHOTOMICRO¬ 
GRAPHY  WITH  IIIGII  POWER. 

[A  communication  to  the  American  Microscopical  Society.] 

We  find  it  commonly  said  that  whilst  the  difference  between  the  visual 
and  the  actinic  focus  is  considerable  when  making  photomicro¬ 
graphs  with  low  powers,  it  is  not  appreciable  when  using  high  powers. 
My  experience  does  not  accord  with  this  statement,  and  some  notes 
upon  my  own  experiments  may  have  interest  to  others. 

If  the  statement  had  been  that  a  sharp  picture  may  he  taken  when 
the  object  is  exactly  in  focus  with  a  high  power,  I  should  not  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  it,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  this  is  what  has  been  meant. 
But  a  sharp  picture  may  be  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  of  the 
visual  image  seen  in  the  microscope,  and  in  my  own  work  so  many 
examples  have  turned  out  to  be  positives  when  I  expected  them  to 
be  negatives,  that  I  have  been  led  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  in  which  the  evidence  tends  strongly  to  show  that  with  our 
best  high-power  lenses  the  image  fixed  upon  the  sensitised  plate  is  a 
positive  instead  of  being  a  negative,  and  consequently  the  paper  prints 
from  this  are  negatives  and  not  positives. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  overlook  this  difference  in  a  large  class  of 
microphotographs,  because  in  an  alternation  of  dark  and  light  lines,  or 
dark  and  light  spaces,  it  often  matters  little  which  of  a  pair  is  lighl 
dark;  the  picture  maybe  equally  clear  and  satisfactory  either  wav. 
In  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  the  microscopic  objects  photographed, 
either  the  positive  or  negative  image  would  be  good  enough  for  the 
purpose  intended  :  so  good  that  a  close  examination  of  the  point  I  am 
now  suggesting  would  hardly  occur  to  one.  This,  in  fact,  was  my  own 
experience  until,  in  efforts  to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  broken  edge  of 
fragments  of  the  finer  diatoms,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  fact 
that  the  appearances  seen  by  the  eye  were  often  reversed  in  the  print 
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from  the  supposed  negative  which  I  had  taken.  As,  in  dealing  with 
minute  areolae  this  often  amounted  to  showing  a  projection  where  I 
had  seen  an  apparent  depression,  and  vice  versa,  it  became  in  effect  a 
failure  to  photograph  what  I  had  seen,  and  challenged  my  best  efforts 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  If  the  illumination  of  such  transparent 
objects  as  diatoms  were  always  by  a  perfectly  central  beam  of  parallel 
rays  of  light,  there  would  be  no  practical  difference  whether  they 
showed  light  upon  a  dark  ground,  or  the  reverse.  But  we  rarely  get 
such  exactly  central  illumination,  even  after  our  best  efforts  to  do  so. 
For  example,  plate  No.  23  of  my  broken  shell  series  was  thus  taken 
with  light  intended  to  be  strictly  central,  a  diaphragm  being  behind 
the  achromatic  condenser,  which  had  a  small  circular  hole  in  it,  limit¬ 
ing  the  illuminating  rays  to  the  small  central  portion  of  the  condenser. 
Yet  in  one  position  the  central  areolae  of  the  Coscinodiscus  which  it 
represents,  appear  as  deep  cups,  whilst,  if  it  be  turned  around  so  as  to 
change  places  of  top  and  bottom,  they  appear  as  projecting  bosses. 

No.  51  of  the  same  series  was  the  first  in  which  I  distinctly  marked 
in  my  note-book  the  fact  that  the  dots  in  that  diatom,  Mastogloia 
angulata ,  appeared  dark  in  the  instrument,  but  light  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  print.  The  difference  of  effect  was  least  important  in  shells 
which  are  an  even,  smooth  film  of  comparatively  little  thickness,  and 
greatest  in  those  in  which  the  diatom  seems  to  have  strongly  marked 
bars  separating  the  lines  of  areolae,  as  in  Pleurosigma  Balticum. 

In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  plates  were  originally  taken  with 
a  sharp  focus  upon  the  view  of  the  shell  which  I  desired,  I  have  taken 
transparencies  from  them  by  contact,  and  using  these  last  as  negatives 
from  which  to  print  the  paper  prints,  I  have  found  that  these  last  are, 
according  to  my  notes,  what  the  former  should  have  been  if  there 
were  no  difference  between  the  visual  and  the  actinic  focus.  A  few 
of  these  have  been  prepared  for  exhibition  to  the  Society.  The  prints 
taken  from  the  second  plates  are  marked  “ positives”  of  the  originals 
and  are  in  fact  the  true  representation  of  the  object  as  I  saw  it  when 
taking  the  original  photograph.  They  are,  No.  66,  Navicula  serians, 
Kutz.,  taken  with  a  Spencer  XV  objective,  balsam  angle  125°,  with  No. 
118  as  the  positive  from  it. 

No.  60,  Pleurosigma  Formosum,  W.  Sm.,  taken  with  a  Spencer  ^ 
objective,  balsam  angle  108°,  with  No.  122  as  the  positive  from  it. 

No.  83,  Pleurosigma  Formosum ,  W.  Sm.,  taken  with  a  Whales  x\ 
objective,  balsam  angle  82°,  with  No.  119  as  the  positive  from  it. 

No.  110,  Pleurosigma  Balticum,  W.  Sm.,  taken  with  a  Zeiss  x\  ob¬ 
jective,  balsam  angle  116°,  with  No.  113  as  the  positive  from  it. 

The  objectives  are  all  of  the  first  class,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  what  holds  true  with  them  will  be  found  true  with  any  of  our 
best  glasses. 

In  taking  the  original  photographs,  I  used  a  plain  plate  of  glass 
instead  of  the  usual  ground  glass  screen  in  the  camera,  and  focussed  by 
the  aid  of  a  Dorlot  focussing  glass. 

The  examples  to  which  I  have  referred  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  in  using  high-power  objectives  the  difference  between 
the  visual  and  the  actinic  focus  is  the  equivalent  of  that  between  a 
positive  and  negative  image  of  the  object,  when  the  details  have  passed 
a  certain  limit  in  fineness.  But  some  experiments,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  how  far  the  tube  of  the  microscope  must  he  moved 
to  secure  the  proper  actinic  focus  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  have  had 
such  unsatisfactory  results  as  make  me  unwilling  to  venture  an}r  positive 
conclusion,  hut  content  myself  with  stating  the  facts  above  given, 
until  further  investigations  which  I  am  making  shall  he  completed. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  referred  to,  I  noticed  that  the 
image  taken  on  the  plate  was  apparently  of  a  lower  plane  in  the 
object  than  the  visual  one  which  I  was  seeking  to  get.  This  was 
shown  in  the  diatoms  with  a  convex  surface,  by  the  sharper  image, 
in  the  print  or  plate,  of  areolae  nearer  the  margin  of  the  object  than 
those  upon  which  I  had  focussed.  It  showed  also  that  the  difference 
seemed  to  be  the  same  in  kind  as  in  the  use  of  low  power-objectives, 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  (withdraw)  the  tube  after  getting 
a  sharp  visual  image  of  the  object.  Acting  upon  this,  I  tried  in 
several  instances  the  gradual  raising  of  the  tube,  taking  pictures  at 
slightly  varying  departures  from  the  visual  focus,  until  the  image  was 
quite  spoiled  and  blurred  to  the  eye.  I  made  some  series  of  as  many 
as  five  or  six  plates,  thus  progressively  varying,  but  without  satis¬ 
factorily  establishing  any  point  (different  from  the  visual  focus)  at 
which  the  objective  should  be  placed  to  secure  in  the  photographic 
imago  the  true  characters  of  the  visual  one.  I  was  surpised  to  find 
at  what  a  distance  from  the  visual  focus  a  sharp  image  could  he  taken, 
but  it  was  not  the  image  for  which  I  was  in  search.  Examples  of 
this  sort  are  among  the  prints  which  I  will  exhibit  to  the  Society. 

I  design  to  add  to  my  experiments  on  the  subject,  the  examination 
of  the  effect  of  changing  the  focus  of  the  focussing  glass  to  correspond 
with  the  difference  between  the  visual  image  of  a  diatom  showing 
light  dots  or  areolae  and  that  which  shows  dark  ones.  Everybody  has 


noticed  that  a  slight  change  of  focus  with  a  high  power  produces  this 
change  of  appearance,  and  if  the  focussing  glass  were  adjusted  for  the 
image  which  is  complementary  to  the  one  desired,  and  then  the 
focussing  done  in  the  usual  way,  the  result  might  be  that  which  is 
sought.  It  has  at  least  seemed  worth  the  experiment,  hut  a  press  of 
other  work  has  prevented  my  making  a  satisfactory  test  of  it  before 
the  time  of  our  meeting.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  LL.l).,  F.R.M.S. 

- + - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,870. — “Cameras.”  W.  Rawlinson.—  Dated  October  27,  1885. 

No.  12,881.' — “Framing  and  Displaying  Photographs.”  A.  II.  IIkly. — 
Dated  October  27,  1885. 

No.  12,955. — “Travelling  Bags  with  Fittings  for  Photographic  Apparatus, 
Clothes,  and  Dark  Chamber.”  R.  J.  Bell. — Dated  October  28,  1885. 

No.  12,972.— “  Holders  for  Photographic  Films.”  J.  Eastman. — Dated 
October  28,  1885. 

No.  12,990. — “Apparatus  for  Producing  an  Optical  Illusion,  whereby  sonic 
Portion  (such  as  the  Lower  Half)  of  a  Living  Person  may  be  made  Invisible.” 
H.  S.  Lynn  and  J.  Winson. — Dated  October  29,  1885. 

No.  13,013. — “Roller  Slides  for  Photographic  Films.”  W.  E.  PRICK.— 
Dated  October  29,  1885. 

No.  13,031. — “Photographic  Shutter.”  J.  W.  Marshall. — Dated  October 
29,  1885. 

No.  13,105. — “  Vignette  for  Photographic  Printing  Frames.”  E.  D.  Adcock. 
— Dated  October  30,  1885. 

No.  13,140. — “Waterproofed  Paper,”  J.  E.  A.  Pierret. — Dated  October 
31,  1885. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Apparatus. 

No.  17,002.  Alexander  Melville  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  aud  William 
Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane,  Middlesex. — December  29,  1884. 

(A  communication  from  abroad  by  Henry  Correja,  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  at  present  residing  at  25,  Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris, 

France,  Artist). 

This  invention  is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  photographic 
camera  for  taking  instantaneous  views,  and  has  for  its  purpose,  the  placing  of 
the  object  to  be  taken  with  unerring  certainty  in  the  centre  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  and  by  it  the  inventor  says  he  is  enabled  to  take  with  increased  facility 
picures  of  objects  while  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand  or  even  in  the  act  of 
walking  ;  and  by  a  camera  fitted  with  it,  and  with  a  drop  shutter,  pictures  of 
moving  animals  and  groups  of  people  in  crowded  cities  may  readily  be  taken 
without  causing  any  obstruction  and  without  even  attracting  attention,  so  that 
groups  thus  unconsciously  photographed  are  true  to  life  and  free  from  stiffness, 
or  “pose,”  which  are  very  desirable  artistic  qualities. 

The  invention  mainly  consists  in  a  laterally  arranged  and  adjustable 
independent  tubular  attachment  to  the  camera,  having  its  forward  end  near 
the  lens  of  the  instrument  and  fitted  internally,  at  or  near  the  said  end,  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  strips  or  “  cross  hairs,”  arranged  to  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  divide  the  field  in  the  tube  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  provided  at  or  near  its  rear  end  with  two  similar  cross 
strips  or  “  cross  hairs,”  arranged  diagonally  relatively  to  the  “cross  hairs” 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  tube.  This  device,  which  is  intended  for  “  sighting  ” 
by  the  operator,  is  termed  a  “finder,”  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  operator  finds,  by 
sighting  through  it,  the  exact  period  at  which  the  drop  shutter  should  be 
operated  to  place  the  object  in  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate,  without  any 
focussing  of  the  camera  when  taking  the  picture.  In  connection  with  this 
attachment,  or  for  use  in  concert  therewith,  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  has 
pencilled  or  marked  upon  it,  lines  corresponding,  as  regards  arrangement,  with 
the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  “cross  hairs”  of  the  attachment,  the 
object  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  explained. 

The  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 


Drawing  Pictures  for  Photolithography. 

No.  16,979.  J ulius  Schenkenhofer,  Hambro’,  Germany. — December  29, 1884. 

In  this  specification,  Herr  Schenkenhofer  fights  a  battle  royal  with  the  English 
language,  and  the  language  comes  off  victorious.  The  chief  point  in  the  patent 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  slate-coloured  surface  on  pure  paper  by  a  wash 
of  iodine  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potassium,  on  which  drawings  or  designs  can  be 
made  with  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  discharges  the  colour.  The 
result  can  then  be  used  for  photolithographic  or  other  purposes. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  To  use  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  as  well  as 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  any  form  as  new  drawing  materials  of  my  invention. 
2.  To  produce  with  these  materials,  positives  (originals)  and  diapositives  for 
photolithography,  as  also  negatives  for  photography  without  camera.  3.  To 
utilise  the  negatives  obtained  by  the  camera  and  by  drawing,  on  applying  to 
the  same  all  kinds  of  tissues  and  other  fibrous  matters,  for  preparing  collotype 
and  etched  printing  plates. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  9  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  10  ... 

„  11  ... 

„  11  ... 

,,  11  ... 

„  12  ... 

»  12  ... 

„  12  ... 

„  13  ... 

Committee  Room.’ 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Coll,  of  Physical  Science, Newcastle. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 

180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

Temperance  Hall. 

Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Manchester  Technical  School. 

Free  Public  Library,  Birkenhead. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne&  N. Counties 

Glasgow  and  W.of  Scot.  Amateur 
Cheltenham  Amateur  (Ann.  Mt.) 

Photographic.  Club . 

Manchester  . 

Birkenhead  . . . 

Ireland  (Annual  Meeting) . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  October  29,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  Herbert  Starnes 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  some  instantaneous  views  of  Paris,  taken  by 
Professor  Stebbing. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said,  in  relation  to  the  experiments  to  be  tried  by  Mr.  A. 
Pringle  and  himself  to  determine  before  the  Association  whether  subsidiary 
exposure  of  a  plate  increased  the  number  it  would  give  with  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer,  that  he  and  Mr.  Pringle  had  concluded  that  it  was  useless  to  try 
such  delicate  experiments  in  public  with  appliances  hastily  brought  together, 
and  that  his  colleague  would  make  a  statement  on  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  stated  that  it  was  possible  that  some  of  those  present  might 
put  it  down  as  a  piece  of  presumption  on  his  part  that  he  had  carried  out  in 
private  the  experiments  arranged  to  be  performed  in  their  presence  ;  he  had, 
however,  not  much  confidence  in  the  dark  room  of  the  Association,  so  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  trying  the  experiments  in  private,  and  had  brought  the 
results  with  him  that  night,  at  least  such  of  the  results  as  seemed  to  be  of  any 
utility  to  the  science  of  photography.  Mr.  Barker  had  treated  the  subject  in 
an  exhaustive  way  at  the  last  meeting  ;  if  they  tried  all  the  experiments  which 
he  had  suggested  they  would  gain  much  useful  knowledge  ;  to  do  so,  however, 
much  time  would  have  to  be  given,  and  various  conveniences  would  become 
necessary ;  he,  therefore,  had  confined  himself  as  closely  as  he  could  to  the 
main  point  of  the  matter  in  hand.  That  point,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Burton,  he 
understood  to  be,  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  supplementary  exposure  of  a 
plate,  short  of  actual  fog,  a  higher  number  would  be  given  in  the  sensitometer. 
Was  that  so  ? 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  replied  that,  by  substituting  the  words  ‘ ‘ some  plates  ” 
for  “a  plate,”  the  statement  of  the  point  at  issue  was  correct. 

Mr.  Pringle  continued  that  he  used  Wratten's  instantaneous  plates,  and  in 
the  first  place  tried  to  discover  their  fogging  point.  He  took  a  plate  and 
exposed  portions  of  it  for  different  times  at  a  fixed  distance  from  a  “  peep”  of 
gaslight ;  all  the  experiments  were  performed  under  the  same  conditions  and 
with  the  same  minute  gas-flame  ;  it  was  in  the  daytime,  so  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  was  not  likely  to  have  much  varied.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  times  of  exposure  and  the  invariability  of  the  distance  from 
the  light.  Various  portions  of  the  first  plate  were  exposed  for  four,  eight, 
twelve,  and  sixteen  seconds  ;  that  plate  he  begged  to  hand  to  the  Association. 
The  result  on  development  was  that  the  part  exposed  for  four  seconds  exhibited 
no  fog,  but  at  eight  seconds  fog  was  just  beginning  to  appear  ;  with  the  twelve 
and  sixteen  seconds’  exposure  distinct  fog  supervened.  To  more  closely  define 
where  the  fogging  point  was,  he  then  exposed  portions  of  another  plate  for  six, 
twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  seconds,  and  from  the  results  of  the  two 
experiments  he  concluded  that  the  maximum  supplementary  exposure  he  could 
give  with  avoidance  of  fog  was  seven  seconds.  He  then  took  a  plate  and 
exposed  it  for  seven  seconds,  as  well  as  another  plate  which  he  did  not  expose 
at  all,  and  next  he  gave  them  successive  and  equal  exposures  under  the  sensi¬ 
tometer  to  a  gas  flame  turned  full  on,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  six  inches.  He 
developed  the  plates  in  the  same  dish  with  a  developer  unknown  to  him,  for 
the  experiments  were  carried  on  in  Mr.  Cowan's  dark  room  ;  the  development 
occupied  five  minutes.  Those  first  two  plates  he  should  not  produce,  because 
he  had  not  placed  the  sensitometer  on  them  properly,  but  a  second  pair, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  he  would  hand  in.  He  might  remark  that  he.  could 
see  the  results  more  perfectly  before  than  after  fixing  ;  in  future  experiments 
of  the  kind  he  recommended  that  the  plates  should  not  be  fixed  ;  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  lost  in  fixing,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  plates.  In  both  the 
experiments  the  pre-exposed  plates  gave  a  sensitometer  reading  several  num¬ 
bers  higher  than  did  the  plates  which  had  had  no  subsidiary  exposure.  Mr. 
Cowan  then  made  four  exposures  in  the  same  way,  and  had  the  same  results. 
In  another  experiment  he  (Mr.  Pringle)  gave  six  seconds  additional  exposure  to 
one  plate  which  had  been  exposed  under  the  sensitometer,  and  twelve  seconds 
to  another,  before  development ;  no  difference  could  be  seen  between  the 
finished  plates.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  “under  the  circum¬ 
stances” — he  could  not  say  more  than  that — under  the  circumstances  governing 
the  performance  of  their  experiments,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  pre¬ 
exposed  plates  gave  higher  sensitometer  readings. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  Mr.  Burton  had  limited  his  statement  to  “  some  ” 
makes  of  plates.  He  (Mr.  Cowan),  to  vary  the  conditions,  had  used  Paget  s 
“  five-star”  plates ;  he  first  found  their  fogging  point,  and  the  result  ot  his 
experiments  with  them  was  that  the  pre-exposed  plates  gave  three  or  four 
numbers  more  upon  the  sensitometer  than  the  plates  which  had  had  no 
auxiliary  exposure. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  Mr.  Cowan  had  wisely  given  less  development  than 
himself  to  the  plates  which  he  had  tried. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  experiments  proved  that  by  pre¬ 


exposure  there  was  a  shifting  of  the  whole  scale  higher  up,  just  as  three  inches 
might  be  taken  off  one  end  of  a  foot  rule  and  added  to  tin.-  other  end ;  the 
scale,  however,  would  be  the  same  as  before.  Some  remark*  made  by  Mr. 
Barker  at  the  last  meeting  had  led  him  to  see  that  he  had  mad-  a  mistake 
his  original  expression  of  opinion  about  subsidiary  exposure. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  could  not  see  the  applicability  of  the  foot-rule  illustration. 

Mr.  Pringle  stated  that  Ills  dark-room  window  at  home  had  four  pa 
glass  which  were  once  of  an  amber  colour  but  had  changed  to  lemon  yellow* 
inside  the  window  was  a  safer  medium.  When  a  negative  y.„-  on  U  ■  j 

it  had  long  been  his  practice  to  remove  the  safer  medium,- and  to  finish  the 
development  with  the  unsafe  light.  He  could  not  actually  prove  it.  but  was 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  unsafe  light  helped  to  develoj>e  the 
shadows  and  to  improve  the  negative;  he  could  not,  however,  gna 
to  be  a  fact.  His  operations  in  this  matter  bore  some  relation  to 
exposure. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  in  some  experiments  he  had  once  performed,  w-  nt 
beyond  the  fogging  point  in  his  subsidiary  exposures,  and  found  that  there¬ 
by  still  higher  sensitometer  numbers  were  given,  lie  did  not  recommend 
auxiliary  exposure  for  camera  use,  because  they  were  never  certain  that  the 
plates  had  not  already  accidentally  had  as  much  auxiliary  exposure  a 
would  bear  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  There  were,  however,  ca'-s  iii 
which  it  might  be  useful  ;  once,  in  taking  a  drop-shutter  portrait  of  a  child,  he 
about  doubled  the  speed  of  the  plate  by  pre-exposure.  His  experience  a_-r-  •  1 
with  that  of  Mr.  Pringle,  as  to  the  use  of  unsafe  windows,  but  the  plan  was 
rather  risky. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Pringle  for  the  time 
and  trouble  they  had  given  to  the  experiments. 

Mr.  Pringle  hoped  that  the  Association  would  soon  have  its  dark-room 
properly  fitted  up  ;  a  photographic  society  without  a  proper  dark-room  was 
like  a  soldier  without  his  gun. 

Mr.  Cowan  exhibited  a  plate  to  prove  that  by  sufficient  over-exposure,  a 
reversed  negative  image  could  be  obtained,  almost  as  good  as  the  first  negative 
image.  Mr.  Frewin  always  took  negatives  in  this  way,  to  get  them  intern-; 
enough  for  his  lithographic  process  on  zinc. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  reversed  action  to  be  a  chemical  effect. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  home-made  cardboard  gauge,  to  assist  in  centreing 
large  prints  when  mounting  them. 

Mr.  Henderson  produced  the  Suter’s  rectilinear  lens  with  which  he  h  i  l 
taken,  in  one  minute,  a  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  by  bad  gaslight. 
Its  working  aperture  was  and  not  ■£-,  as  had  been  suggested  at  the  previous 
meeting  ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  slower  lens  than  had  been  supposed. 

Mr.  Burton  thought  the  feat  to  have  been  so  remarkable  that  the  meeting 
should  invite  Mr.  Henderson  to  try  the  experiment  again,  and  to  use  a  quick¬ 
acting  portrait  lens. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  about  the  process  ;  he 
was  not  always  sure  of  such  results. 

It  was  announced  that  on  Thursday  next  a  lantern  meeting  will  be  held,  at 
which  the  new  lantern,  specially  constructed  for  the  Association  by  Mr.  C. 
Darke,  will  be  tried. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  29th  Octob  r. 
at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged,  with  thanks,  donations  to  the  library  of  the 
three  English  photographic  journals  for  the  month  from  the  respective  edit- 
The  American  Journal  from  New  York,  the  Classified  Photographic  Directory 
from  the  publisher,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  J t 
also  two  treatises  on  Methods  of  Determining  the  Speed  of  Photograph)  Ex¬ 
posures  and  Principles  involved  in  the  Construction  of  Photographic  Shutters, 
and  Photography  of  the  Infra-red  Region  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  by  W.  II. 
Pickering,  Esq.,  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acculemy. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Camera  Club,  London,  respecting  affilia¬ 
tion  therewith,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  and  seconded  1  y 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Scott,  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  advantages  offered, 
provided  that  so  doing  did  not  in  any  way  render  the  funds  of  the  Association 
liable  to  any  further  claim  than  the  annual  subscription.  This  resolution  wa- 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

A  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  as  to  the  members'  expe¬ 
rience  of  blisters  on  albumenised  paper.  He  stated  that  he  had  suffered 
seriously  of  late  from  this  annoyance,  and  that  he  found  that  on  ceasing  I 
water  direct  from  the  mains,  and  substituting  water  from  a  cistern,  the  evil 
ceased  ;  he  attributed  this  cessation  to  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the  cist  -rn 
was  comparatively  free  from  air,  while  the  water  supply  was  excessively 
aerated,  owing  to  the  daily  interruption  of  the  Liverpool  water  supply- 
members  spoke  to  the  same  point,  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer  stating  that  a  reduction 
of  the  strength  of  the  hypo  solution  to  two  ounces  to  the  pint  was  an  effectual 
remedy. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Kenyon  spoke  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  “  Acme  paper,  as  it 
was  totally  free  from  blisters.  He  produced  four  or  five  enlargements  on 
Hutinet’s  paper  accompanied  by  originals  printed  on  the  Acme  paper.  The 
enlargements  were  about  five  and  a-lialf  diameters,  and  were  in  some  -  f  tie- 
specimens  exceedingly  good,  while  the  originals  were  very  minute  ami  untom-l, 
being  of  a  pleasant  red  tone. 

Mr.  Beer  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of  an  excursion  to  Shrewsbury 
and  Ludlow,  accompanied  by  very  choice  views  taken  by  himself,  Mr.  (/Amish, 
and  the  President,  in  the  autumn, 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 

A  paper  on  Geological  Photography  by  a  non-member,  Mr.  Osmund  V. 
Jeffs,  was  handed  in  as  a  donation,  accompanied  by  a  lantern  slide  of  a  foot¬ 
print  of  the  “  Cheirotherium  "  from  the  sandstone  in  Storeton  quarries. 

Two  lanterns  were  then  exhibited  for  the  selection  of  the  members  in  acc<  r .- 
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ance  with  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  spring  that  a  Biunial  should  be  purchased 
for  use  at  the  meetings.  After  a  critical  comparison  a  Biunial,  with  the  latest 
improvements  by  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  opticians  of  this  city,  was  unanimously 
chosen,  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination,  and  the  perfect  definition  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  disc  eliciting  the  approval  of  all  the  members. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  having  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
session. 

- — ♦ - - 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Lantern  Section. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  above  section  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  inst. , 
in  the  large  room  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  about  five 
hundred  members  and  friends. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  J.  Chadwick  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society), 
who  gave  an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  first  explained  the  objects  of  the 
Section  :  they  were  not  to  be  too  technical,  the  intention  was  to  make  them 
popular  and  enjoyable  to  members  and  their  friends,  and,  as  the  members  had 
the  privilege  of  introducing  as  many  lady  friends  as  they  liked  to  each  meeting, 
it  was  hoped  they  would  be  appreciated  and  well  attended.  The  meetings 
had  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  each  month,  from 
September  to  March  inclusive,  and  a  Special  Committee  were  entrusted  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Section  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Council).  Mr.  Chadwick  accepted  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  by 
electing  him  their  chairman,  and  assured  those  present  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  render  the  meetings  attractive.  This  was  followed  by  a  retrospective  and 
amusing  sketch  of  photography,  in  which  he  called  back  many  of  the  dark 
days  of  the  black  art,  with  some  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  wet  process, 
when  he  used  to  carry  his  bath  wherever  he  went,  and  a  tent  to  shield  him  from 
the  public  gaze  in  the  process  of  “dipping.”  He  alluded  to  the  various  dry 
processes,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  another  historical  sketch  of  the  magic-lantern.  During  the  whole 
time  he  kept  his  audience  in  the  best  of  humour.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
the  development  of  the  photographic  image  by  means  of  the  lantern,  first  of  all 
explaining  the  chemical  action,  and  showing  the  difference  between  positives 
and  negatives  upon  the  screen.  He  coated  a  glass  plate  with  collodion 
emulsion,  dried  it  (over  a  spirit  lamp),  and  printed  it  in  contact  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  light  of  the  lantern.  Then  a  tank  containing  the  developing 
solution  was  placed  in  the  lantern,  with  a  ruby  glass  between  it  and  the  light, 
and  the  exposed  plate  dropped  in  the  solution.  Very  soon  the  image  began  to 
appear  on  the  screen,  and,  when  development  had  proceeded  sufficiently, 
another  tank  was  substituted  for  that  in  which  the  development  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  containing  clearing  solution,  and  the  plate  was  placed  in  this  (the  ruby 
glass  having  been  removed).  The  demonstration  was  most  successful  and 
highly  appreciated,  the  picture  developed  being  a  portrait  of  the  lecturer. 

An  interval  of  ten  minutes  was  given,  during  which  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor 
played  a  pianoforte  solo  of  his  own  composing.  This  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Greatorex.  They  included 
some  magnificent  Alpine  views  by  Mr.  Donkin.  Then  came  a  series  by  Mr. 
Gale ;  these  were  a  very  different  class  of  subjects,  some  of  which  were 
thought  to  be  unrivalled  for  artistic  composition.  These  were  followed  by  a 
few  slides  from  Mr.  W.  Brook,  of  Reigate  ;  the  audience  manifested  their 
approval  of  these  in  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause.  Woodbury -types  were 
next  shown,  and  to  illustrate  the  differences  of  colour  that  could  be  obtained 
by  this  process,  two  slides  of  the  moon  were  shown,  one  printed  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  sepia  colour,  and  another  print  from  the  same  negative 
in  blue  ink.  The  next  slide  almost  amounted  to  a  curiosity ;  it  was  a  Nile 
boat  on  the  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  after  a  fair  selection  of  Woodbury  slides  had 
been  shown,  a  number  by  Wilson,  Valentine,  and  York,  were  exhibited,  and 
concluded  by  specimen  slides  on  Cowan’s  gelatino-chloride  plates. 

During  the  exhibition  of  these  slides  Mr.  Chadwick  described  them,  more 
from  a  photographic  point  of  view  than  any  graphic  description  of  the  subjects, 
and  by  certain  views  showed  how  photography  could  mislead  one  who  did  not 
understand  or  make  allowances  for  perspective ;  then  by  a  photograph,  and 
what  was  considered  a  good  and  well-executed  hand-painting  of  the  same 
subject,  illustrated  how  the  artist  with  pencil  and  brush  could  lead  us  astray 
altogether. 

Several  novelties  in  lantern  appliances  were  laid  upon  the  table  ;  amongst 
them  Pumphrey’s  new  panoramic  slide-carrier  was  examined  with  great 
interest. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  his  address,  &c. , 
to  Mr.  Greatorex  for  his  able  lantern  manipulation,  and  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his 
musical  performances. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Lantern  Section  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
November  25,  1885,  which  will  be  an  exhibition  of  members’  work.  Slides  to 
be  sent  in  not  later  than  Monday,  November  23.  Address,  J.  R.  Greatorex, 
Hon,  Sec,  Lantern  Committee,  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
on  Wednesday,  October  28, — Colonel  Playfair,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Preliminaries  having  been  despatched,  Mr.  Duffett  was  elected  an  ordinary 
member,  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel)  then  stated  that  the  accounts 
had  been  audited,  and  found  correct,  by  Messrs  Tribe  and  Phillips,  and 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  the  general 
accounts  of  the  Association  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  there  being  a 
good  balance  in  favour  of  the  Association. 

The  month  of  October  being  a  very  awkward  one  for  the  annual  meeting, 


insomuch  that  it  almost  entirely  prevented  a  balance-sheet  being  correctly  pre¬ 
pared,  on  account  of  the  liabilities  and  income  of  the  Association  accruing  in 
most  cases  on  the  31st  of  December,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  annual  meeting 
to  the  month  of  January  for  the  future,  a  balance-sheet  being  prepared  lor 
presentation  at  the  meeting  in  January,  1886. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  regretting  his  absence 
on  a  few  occasions  of  late,  and  hoping  that  the  members  would  not  hesitate  to 
elect  anyone  in  his  stead  if  it  were  thought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  could  pretty  safely  predict  what  tic- 
feeling  of  the  members  would  be  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wright  said  he  was  sure  that  whenever  Mr.  Davey,  the  President, 
was  able  to  preside  he  did  so,  and  he  knew  he  had  the  good  of  the  Association 
fully  at  heart ;  he,  therefore,  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  re-election  of 
that  gentleman.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  carried  cordially 
nem.  con. 

Mr.  H.  Whkler  Bush  felt  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  re-election  of 
their  genial  friend  who  had  so  often  occupied  the  chair  for  them,  Colonel  Play¬ 
fair,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  Seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Prichard,  and  carried 
nem.  con. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  Daniel  said  that  he  had  two  duties  to  perform  :  firstly,  a 
somewhat  sad  one,  namely,  to  refer  to  the  decease  of  their  old  and  valued 
friend  and  Vice-President,  Rev.  Walker  J.  Whiting.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
every  member  of  the  Association  who  had  met  him  would  feel  that  in  the  death 
of  that  genial,  cheerful,  energetic,  and  withal  notable,  member  they  had  lost 
not  only  an  eminent  amateur  but  one  whose  presence  lent  to  every  meeting  he 
attended  an  amount  of  cheeriness,  and  gave  to  the  discussions  a  practical  turn, 
the  deprivation  of  which  would  be  greatly  felt.  No  one  could  possibly  have 
had  the  good  of  the  Association  and  success  of  their  exhibitions  more  at  heart 
than  their  venerated  and  much-respected  deceased  friend  ;  and,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  those  present,  he  would  send  to  their  late  friend’s  relatives  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  such  feeling  from  the  Association.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  elect 
a  successor  to  their  late  friend,  and  the  speaker  felt  sure  he  could  suggest  no 
mote  fitting  successor  to  the  post  than  their  esteemed  member,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hare.  Whenever  he  could  he  was  always  amongst  them,  he  was  a  persistent 
worker,  they  had  experienced  his  kind  hospitality,  and  had  many  proofs  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Association  ;  and  Mr.  Daniel  had  very  great  pleasure  in  pro¬ 
posing  that  gentleman.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  proposal  Mr.  Daniel  had 
made  in  such  fitting  terras,  and  gladly  seconded  it.  Carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Stephens  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr.  E. 
Briglitman  as  Treasurer,  if  he  would  accept  the  post ;  it  was  not  everybody 
who  would,  as  such  societies  often  were  in  cash  debt  to  the  treasurer,  and 
they  were  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Brightman  for  so  kindly 
serving  them  herein. 

Mr.  H.  Wheler  Bush  seconded  the  proposition.  Carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  said  they  now  had  to  elect  an  Hon.  Secretary,  and  he 
supposed  there  would  be  but  one  wish  felt,  and  that  was  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Hood 
Daniel,  who  had  held  the  office  for  so  many  years,  should  still  do  so,  if  he 
would  consent  to,  and  he  therefore  felt  pleasure  in  proposing  his  re-election. 

Mr.  Wright  seconded.  Carried  with  applause. 

The  CHAiRMAN  said  that  he  imagined  no  other  course  suggested  itself  to 
any  one  than  to  ask  Mr.  Daniel  (who  seemed  to  have  such  tact  and  aptitude 
for  carrying  on  the  many  matters  of  the  Association,  and  which  must  occupy 
much  of  his  time)  to  still  kindly  give  them  his  services.  He  knew  the  work 
was  very  considerable,  and  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  continue  to  carry  it 
on  for  them,  and  he  desired  to  offer  to  him  and  Mr.  Brightman,  their  generous 
financier,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hood  DxVNIEL  thanked  those  present  for  their  kind  allusions  to 
Mr.  Brightman  and  himself,  who  had  now  worked  together  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  affairs  for  a  number  of  years,  had  done  so  with  much  pleasure,  he  hoped 
successfully,  and  who  would  with  pleasure  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the 
members  desired  them  to,  and  they  were  able. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Council  were  elected,  the  result  being  as 
follows  : — Messrs.  Boyden,  Phillips,  and  Wright. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  proposed  the  addition  to  Rule  X.,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given,  as  follows: — “That  the  names  of  any  members  who 
shall  have  been  for  a  period  of  six  months  in  debt  to  the  Association  for  their 
subscriptions  or  other  moneys  (the  same  having  been  repeatedly  demanded  of 
them)  shall  receive  notice  that  their  names  will  be  posted  in  the  Association 
meeting-room,  and  such  names  shall  forthwith  be  so  posted.” 

The  Chairman  seconded  the  motion.  Carried  nem.  con. 

Some  discussion  on  Eastman’s  paper  films,  and  prints  therefrom  (many  of 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wright)  closed  a  very  successful  meeting. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  8th  ult. — President  Smith  in 
the  chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Exhibition  requested  further  time  to  report.  Granted. 

The  Prize  Print  Committee,  Messrs.  Oliver,  Abadie,  and  Passavant  were 
granted  one  week  further  time  to  report. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Caught  was  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  next 
Prize  Picture. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  large  number  of  communications 
from  American  and  foreign  amateurs,  and  Photographic  Societies,  and  passed 
around  for  inspection  about  a  hundred  exchange  prints. 

Mr.  Partridge  exhibited  the  Eastman  Roll  Holder  and  explained  the 
working  thereof.  The  beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  ease  of  manipulation 
elicited  much  praise  from  the  members. 

Mr.  Gibbs  showed  several  fine  marine  views,  and  also  an  instantaneous  whole 
plate  print  of  the  tug  “  Rockaway,”  taken  upon  an  Eastman  film.  The  negative 
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was  made  late  on  a  cloudy  afternoon,  an  8  x  10  Ross  lens,  middle  stop,  being 
used,  with  a  very  quick  drop  working  behind  the  lens.  The  exposure  was 
about  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second.  The  negative  was  clear,  bright,  fully 
exposed  and  full  of  detail,  and  was  developed  with  potash  and  sulphite. 


At  two  o’clock,  Thursday  morning  last,  the  large  paper  warehouse  of  Crocker 
&  Co.,  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  caught  fire.  A  general  alarm  was  soon 
sounded,  and  Thursday  nooV  found  the  exhausted  firemen  still  fighting  the 
flames.  The  entire  building  was  gutted.  Two  firemen  had  beeu  killed  by 
falling  ruins  and  several  severely  wounded  and  crushed.  Just  at  this  moment 
an  enterprising  photographer  appears  on  the  scene,  boldly  crosses  the  danger-line 
and  blandly  requests  permission  from  the  chief  engineer  to  take  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  the  scene.  The  obliging  chief  consents,  and  Mr.  Photographer 
calmly  sets  up  his  camera,  focusses,  inserts  a  plate,  and  stands  ready  to  seize 
the  favourable  moment.  “  Steady  there,  boys  !”  yells  the  chief,  and  steady  it 
would  have  been  had  not  one  of  the  firemen  slipped  on  the  wet  stones  of  the 
street,  and  the  hose  got  away  from  the  men  holding  it.  There  was  a  wrestle 
for  the  vagrant  line ;  a  shower  of  water  falling  on  every  one  in  the  vicinity, 
while  the  photographer  and  his  apparatus  go  scooting  down  the  street,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  force  of  the  water  gushing  from  that  line  of  hose. 

This  is  the  quickest  change  on  record  from  the  dry  to  the  wet  process. 

San  Francisco,  October  1 0th,  1885.  t 

- 4"  -- 
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“  ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  expression  I  made  use  of  in  a  late 
letter,  and  of  which  Mr.  Bullen  complains,  viz.,  “  absolutely  untrue,”  as 
applied  to  his  statements,  I  admit  frankly  that  it  is  inadmissible  as  between 
gentlemen  ;  and  I  beg  to  offer  my  most  sincere  apologies  for  so  violent  an 
expression.  “  I  said  in  my  haste,”  and  under  irritation,  what  was  due  more 
to  what  I  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Bullen’s  communication  and  others 
combined,  than  to  any  particular  expression.  What  I  meant  and  what  I 
should  have  said  was,  “  absolutely  incredible,”  and  that  expresses  even 
my  present  opinion,  I  will  not  repeat  my  offence  in  another  form,  but 
will  say  that  I  prefer  believing  that  Mr.  Bullen  intended  to  put  into  his 
letter  the  expressions  laudatory  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd’s  paper,  and 
forgot  it,  than  believing  that  the  editor  of  the  Times  erased  what  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  any  approach  to  an  advertisement,  considering 
that  the  Eastman  paper,  Ac.,  had  been  lauded  by  the  Times,  and  that  Mr. 
Bullen  had  presented  fully  the  counter  claims  of  the  Warnerke  paper,  so 
that  his  generous  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Morgan  and  Kidd  paper 
would  have  been  perfectly  in  order  and  in  no  wise  an  advertisement. 

One  has  no  right  to  characterise  any  statement  as  I  did  without 
knowing  to  a  certainty  that  it  is  untrue,  and  this  I  did  not  know  and  could 
not  know,  as  I  am  not  in  the  least  in  the  secrets  of  the  Times'  office,  but  I 
have  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  habit  of  writing  “  letters  to  the 
Editor”  on  various  topics,  and  under  circumstances  which  demonstrate  to 
the  fullest  the  extreme  fairness  of  the  paper  to  all  sides  of  any  question 
of  public  interest ;  and  though  I  have  had  many  letters  thrown  out,  and 
some  clearly  because  they  contained  what  seemed  a  puff  of  some  article 
whose  value  I  had  found,  I  have  never  had  a  word  erased  from  any  such 
communication — it  was  rejected,  or  printed  entire. 

As  for  Mr.  Bullen’s  general  fling  at  the  truthfulness  of  my  letter,  it 
may  be  pardoned  in  the  natural  irritation  due  to  my  over  hasty  manner ; 
but  as  he  has  not  proven  that  I  was  wrong  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my 
letter,  he  has  no  right  to  assume  that  it  in  any  way  impeaches  “the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  whole.” 

As  for  the  claims  or  statements  put  forward  on  behalf  of,  or  by,  the 
Eastman  Company,  I  do  not  concern  myself — I  do  not  hold  a  brief  from 
Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co.,  and  I  have  no  other  interest  in  their  success  than 
that  which  Messrs.  Wollaston,  Pringle,  Whaite,  Reid,  Mathison,  Moffat, 
and  many  others  have  shown  equally  with  myself.  I  believe  the  Eastman 
paper  to  be  a  very  admirable  substitute  for  glass  in  most  cases  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and,  so  believing,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  help  it  along.  If 
these  are  the  “claims  or  statements  put  forward  in  behalf  of,  or  by,  the 
Eastman  Company,”  to  which  Mr.  Bullen  alludes,  he  must  believe  that  all 
the  gentlemen  named  above  are  in  a  conspiracy  of  misstatement,  if  he  is 
not  surprised.  The  testimony  given  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  above 
alluded  to  does  surprise  me,  for  when  Mr.  Moffat  says  that  he  finds  films 
twice  as  sensitive  as  plates  registering  22  (vide  proceedings  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society),  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  believe  it  possible.  That 
they  are  capable  of  giving  results  in  no  wise  to  be  distinguished,  for  any 
excellence,  from  the  best  plates  I  have  ever  used,  I  know  ;  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  is  so  limited  that  I  cannot  put  my  judgment  beside  those 
of  so  experienced  workers  as  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Wollaston  and  Major  Nott, 
who  all  assure  me  that  the  Eastman  films  are  quicker  than  any  films  on 
glass  they  have  used.  If  Mr.  Bullen  waits  for  more  cause  for  surprise  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  satisfied. 

_  As  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd  nobody  is  ignorant  of  their  well-earned 
right  to  the  priority  of  honour  for  paper  films  ;  and  though  I  have  never 
heard  such  an  account  of  their  films  from  those  who  had  used  them  for 


negative  purposes,  as  to  induce  me  to  employ  them  in  my  own  work,  I 
have  seen  some  very  fair  negatives  made  w  ith  them.  For  ph-kive-  I  know 
that  their  paper  is  admirable,  and  I  believe  better  than  the  Eastman.  I 
have  no  desire  or  intention  to  disparage  their  results  in  any  way  any  more 
than  those  of  the  Warnerke  Company.  I  believe  that  the  Eastman  proof  m 
may  be  greatly  improved  on,  and  hope  it  will  be,  for  the  burthen  of  glum* 
has  almost  driven  me  out  of  the  practice  of  photography ;  but  taking  the 
paper  negative  question  as  it  stands  now,  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from 
any  disinterested  experimenter,  or  seen  a  negative  by  any  one  which  leave 
me  in  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Eastman  paper  is  far  and  aw  ay 
of  anything  on  the  market.  Perhaps  this  does  not  surprise  Mr.  Bullen. 
Perhaps  the  experience  of  Major  Nott,  who  has  been  making  drop  sh  uter 
exposures  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  during  September  and  October,  and 
who  declares  the  paper  to  be  twice  as  quick  as  the  quickest  plate  he-  has 
ever  been  able  to  find,  will  not  surprise  him  ;  and  that  would  not  surprise 
me,  because  I  know  the  difficulty  of  persuading  any  one  of  the  truth  of  a 
thing  he  does  not  want  to  believe. — Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

3,  Ghalloner  Street,  IF.  Kensington,  IF. 


A  USEFUL  HINT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  hint  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your 
readers;  one  sees  many  suggestions  for  the  abolition  of  the  focussing 
cloth,  but  none  for  its  improvement.  I  have  used  a  cloth  cut  according 
to  the  accompanying  sketch  for  three  years,  and  would  not  be  without  it 
for  any  consideration,  particularly  in  wet,  windy  w’eather.  I  have  tried 
mine  well  at  sea  in  all  weathers,  and  under  a  hot  sun,  and  so  far  from 
finding  it  a  nuisance,  it  has  proved  a  great  comfort  in  working.  Take  a 
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piece  of  mackintosh  according  to  size  of  camera — mine  for  12  10  is 

5  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  6  ins. — cut  as  per  dotted  lines  in  sketch,  cut  out  a  a, 
then  join  the  edges  where  the  pieces  were  cut  out  to  a,  to  form  a  square 
end  fitting  over  the  camera ;  tie  the  strings  at  the  corners  together  under 
the  camera,  and  you  may  work  in  comfort  even  in  rain ;  a  sleeve  with  an 
elastic  band  at  the  outer  end  protects  the  lens. — Yours,  truly, 

L.  W.  Jelf. 

Lichfield,  Staff.,  November  1,  1885. 


Hole  for  lens,  with 
short  sleeves. 


MERCURY-INTENSIFIED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — While  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of  your  Journal.  I 
find  in  your  answer  to  “  Angler,”  (Dec.  19th,  1884),  that  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  mercury-intensified  negatives. 

Although  somewhat  behind  time,  allow  me  to  remark  that  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  different  results. 

By  immersing  mercury-intensified  negatives  in  hypo  for  some  pro¬ 
portionate  time  you  can  reduce  same  as  much  as  you  like,  even  below  the 
starting  point,  by  continuing  the  use  of  hypo. 

I  have  found  this  process  an  excellent  and  convenient  one  for  reducing 
negatives,  because  the  film  is  not  softened  in  any  way  by  this  means  of 
reducing,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  reducing  agents. — I  am, 
yours  truly,  _  C.  C.  Clacss. 

61,  Bond  Street,  Neio  York,  October  21,  1885. 

- - — + - 


Christmas  Cards. — Handsome  Christmas  cards,  insisting  of  mount* 
elegantly  designed  for  either  portraits,  groups,  or  landscapes,  with  appro¬ 
priate  inscriptions,  are  now  being  introduced.  Of  these  we  have  n 
specimens  from  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-squ.nv.  and  W  illiam  Hooprr.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Stationer,  Beresford-street,  S.E.  Photographers  will  know  linn  to 
utilise  these  in  furthering  their  business  interests  on  the  near  approach  of  the 
festive  season. 
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Three  photographic  chairs  in  exchange  for  anything  useful. —Address,  A.  Lee, 
4,  Cleveland-terrace,  Bath. 

An  expensive  cabinet  burnisher ;  it  has  two  vertical  rollers,  one  of  which  is  the 
burnisher.  Exchange  rapid  doublet  or  offers. — 'Address,  Couch,  6,  Berkeley- 
street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  good  preservation,  twelve  studies  for  drawing,  etched  by  Samuel  Prout, 
1811,  and  twelve  by  David  Cox  (water-mills,  boats,  and  figures),  also  Hunt’s 
Photography,  for  anything  useful  in  photography  or  offers. — Address,  F.  L., 
106,  Pottergate-street,  Norwich. 

I  will  exchange  a  10x8  long-focus  single  lens  by  J.  C.  Ponting,  Bristol,  a  fine 
half-plate  landscape  lens  by  Fallowfield,  oak  studio  chair,  and  a  perfect  ship's 
mast,  for  a  10  x  8  camera,  or  larger,  with  or  without  lens,  winter  landscape 
background,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  Brooke,  Studio, 
Shepton  Mallet. 

What  offers  for  the  following  : — About  five  dozen  opal  plates,  12  x  10  and  under, 
six  12x10,  ash  box,  printing  frames,  several  Year  Boohs  and  Almanacs, 
fifteen  quires  albumenised  paper,  also  mahogany  case  containing,  nine  10x8 
plate  carriers,  six  for  half-plates  and  three  for  whole-plates? — Address,  70, 
High-street,  Islington,  London. 
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Stnstons  to  Comspontnnts. 


Photograph  Registered  : — 

Charles  Sanderson,  130a,  Church-street,  Preston,  Lancashire. — Two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  William  Cummings,  in  running  flannels. 

A.  G.  M. — It  is  quite  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  manu¬ 
factures.  There  are  several  changing  boxes  in  the  market,  and  each  form 
has  its  advocates. 

Hiram. — Yes,  there  is  a  photographic  journal  published  in  Belgium.  Its  title 
is  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  Beige  de  Photographie.  It  is  published 
monthly  in  Brussels.  We  publish  no  journal  in  Philadelphia. 

Mercury. — There  is  no  successful  method  of  removing  the  yellow  stain.  If  you 
use  more  care  in  the  manipulation — washing  more  thoroughly  between  each 
operation — the  stains  caused  by  mercurial  intensification  may  be  avoided. 

A  Subscriber.— A  very  convenient  size  of  studio,  for  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  is  one  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  wide.  It  may 
be  either  a  ridge  roof  or  a  “lean  to.”  In  either  case  about  five  feet  of  the 
side  and  top  at  each  end  should  be  opaque.  The  remainder  may  be  of  glass. 

Y.  M.  B. — There  is  no  work  published  in  English  on  the  Woodburytype  process. 
Various  articles  on  the  subject  will  be  found  distributed  through  our  back 
volumes.  In  our  last  volume  you  will  find  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Stanno- 
type  process,  which  will  probably  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  you. 

Thomas  Forrest.  — Before  making  quite  such  a  sweeping  assertion  as  you  do, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  see  more  of  what  can  be,  and  is  being  done  with  paper 
negatives  ?  The  two  examples  you  forward  are  certainly  not  very  successful 
ones.  Of  course  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  appears  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 

J.  J.  Brown. — The  size  of  drops  of  liquid  depends  very  much  upon  the  size  of 
what  they  are  dropped  from.  If  the  liquid  is  dropped  from  a  fine  point  it 
will  be  much  smaller  than  if  it  were  dropped  from  a  broad  one.  Where 
accuracy  is  required  drops  are  discarded  and  measured  minims  substituted. 
Then  a  drop  and  minim  are  reckoned  of  equal  capacity. 

G.  F. — We  know  of  no  better  reducers,  or  intensifiers,  than  those  we  have  from 
time  to  time  given  in  our  columns.  If  you  have  tried  all  these,  and  they 
have,  as  you  say,  “  failed  in  your  hands,”  we  fear  we  cannot  assist  you  further 
in  the  matter.  If  you  had  been  more  explicit,  and  mentioned  in  what  way 
you  had  failed  with  any  particular  formula,  we  might  offer  a  suggestion. 

W.  Grey. — What  are  known  as  “  magic  photographs  ”  are  prints  from  which 
the  image  has  be  eliminated  by  immersing  them,  without  toning,  in  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  magic  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  image 
makes  its  appearance  again  if  the  print  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  A  considerable  business  was  done  in  magic  photographs 
many  years  ago. 

Lux. — 1.  The  strength  of  the  alum  solution  is  not  very  important.  A  satu¬ 
rated  soiutionjs  usually  employed. — 2.  An  immersion  of  a  minute  or  so  is  suffi¬ 
cient  with  most  plates.  When  you  can  secure  all  the  detail  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  bromide  so  much  the  better.  Manufacturers  do  not  always  issue 
the  best  formula  with  which  their  plates  can  be  developed.  Your  late  expe¬ 
rience  is  not  exceptional. 

A.  Kerrin. — We  do  not  now  remember  the  contents  of  your  former  letter. 
However,  we  never  undertake  to  give  private  replies,  neither  do  we  ever  act 
as  arbitrators  in  disputes  between  employers  and  employes ;  and  this,  we 
surmise,  from  your  present  letter,  is  what  you  requested  that  we  should  do. 
Had  you  desired  that  the  former  reply  should  have  appeared  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  and  sent  one,  your  wishes  should  have  been  attended  to. 

W.  C. ,  who  has  been  attempting  to  make  carbon  transparencies  for  enlarging 
from,  complains  that  he  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  the  lights  free  from  veil, 
yet  the  picture  developes  freely  enough.  The  only  reason  we  can  suggest  for 
our  friend’s  failure  is  that  there  is  an  insoluble  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
tissue.  This  may,  and  probably  does,  arise  from  the  tissue  being  dried  in  an 
atmosphere  which  has  induced  a  superficial  insolubility.  The  fumes  from 
burning  gas  is  very  apt  to  do  this. 

W.  A.  Parker. — A  cabinet  lens  will  answer  quite  well  for  taking  carte-de- 
visite  portraits,  provided  your  studio  is  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  camera 
being  placed  sufficiently  far  from  the  sitter.  The  price  you  limit  yourself 
to  is  rather  low  for  a  cabinet-size  portrait  lens  by  any  of  the  first-class 
makers.  They  have  lenses  about  the  price,  but  the  focus  of  them  is  shorter 
than  it  is  advisable  to  employ  for  artistic  portraiture.  We  never  undertake 
to  recommend  any  particular  maker.  Consult  our  advertisement  columns. 


Bargo. — We  scarcely  understand  your  query — “Tell  me  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  instantaneous  landscape  photography.”  Of  course  il  the  pictures 
are  good  they  are  good,  if  they  are  not  then  they  are  more  or  le»*  inferior. 
Many  so-called  instantaneous  pictures  are  decidedly  under-exposed.  Perhaps 
it  is  some  of  these  you  have  seen.  Reduced  negatives  are  made  by  copying 
a  transparency  made  from  the  original  in  the  camera.  You  will  find  a  table 
of  enlargements  and  reductions  in  the  Almanac.  Thi*  will  give  yon  thy 
distance  the  lens  must  be  placed  from  the  transparency  for  any  degree  of 
enlargement  or  reduction. 

Worried. — 1.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  platinotype  is  the  easiest.— 2.  By 
density,  intensity  of  the  image  is  meant.  You  will  only  learn  how  much  is 
necessary  to  secure  good  printing  qualities  by  experience. — 3.  The  only  way 
to  obtain  a  clear  sky,  when  the  negative  is  dirty,  iH  by  stopping  it  out.  This 
is  done  by  painting  it  over  in  the  negative  with  black  varnish  or  other 
opaque  medium. — 1.  Possibly  a  professional  retoucher  will  do  the  work  for 
you,  but  we  imagine  they  oonfine  their  labours  chiefly  to  portraiture.  In 
our  issue  for  June  26,  of  the  current  volume,  you  will  find  an  article  on  the 
improvement  of  landscape  negatives  written  especially  for  amateurs.  This 
will  give  you  much  information  which  you  will  find  of  >ervice. 
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&  Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  November  11,  1885, 
will  be  On  the  Reversed  Action  of  Light. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  first  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  session  will  be  held  in  tire  Exhibition  Gallery,  f>.\,  Pall  .Mall  Kast,  on 
Tuesday  next,  November  10,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  medals  awarded  will  be 
presented,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  will  read  a  paper  on  his  New  Method  of 
Photographic  Engraving,  accompanied  by  a  demonstration  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  auto-gravure  plates  are  produced. 

Getting  his  Photograph  Taken. — At  the  County  Court,  before  his  Honour 
Judge  Collier,  Patrick  Smyth,  of  Brownlow-hill,  provision  salesman,  sued 
Messrs.  Pannell  and  Gardiner,  of  Church-street,  photographers,  for  the  return 
of  money  paid.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  arranged  with  the  defendants  to 
supply  him  with  two  cabinet  photographs  and  a  dozen  carte-de-visites.  He  sat 
for  them  and  received  a  proof,  which  he  objected  to  as  it  was  too  dark.  They 
then  printed  him  another  proof,  but  he  would  not  have  that  as  his  eyes  were 
not  right.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Quilliam,  who  appeared  for  the  defendants,  here 
handed  the  plaintiff  a  carte-de-visite,  and  asked  if  that  was  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  Plaintiff-:  Yes,  mister;  but,  mister,  my  eyes  are  not  right.  (Laughter.) 
The  judge  (after  looking  at  the  photograph) :  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
good  likeness.  What  do  you  say  is  wrong  with  it?  Plaintiff:  Well,  mister, 
those  are  not  my  eyes.  Mr.  Quilliam  :  The  only  fault  I  can  see  in  it  is  it 
makes  the  plaintiff  too  good-looking.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Plaintiff:  Look 
here,  mister,  I  went  to  the  defendants'  place,  and  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  sit 
again,  and  they  told  me  the  pictures  were  good  enough,  and  wanted  to  charge 
me  for  sitting  again  ;  so  I  told  them  I  would  put  them  in  the  court,  and  they 
told  me  I  could  if  I  like.  I  want  my  money  back,  and  damages.  Mr.  Quilliam : 
Damages  for  what  ?  Plaintiff :  Going  up  their  stairs,  mister.  I’ve  been  there 
five  times.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Quilliam,  for  the  defence,  said  that  his  clients 
had  done  everything  they  could  to  please  the  plaintiff,  who  appeared  to  think 
that  a  photographer  ought  to  be  able  to  represent  the  sitter  as  he  would  like  to 
be,  and  not  as  he  really  was.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  had  received  two  proofs. 
He  approved  of  the  last,  and  when  the  cartes  were  printed  ami  offered  he 
refused  to  receive  them  because  of  some  fancied  incorrectness  as  to  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Pannell,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  called,  and  corroborated  this  statement. 
The  Judge  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  what  the  plaintiff  complained  of.  The 
photographs  appeared  to  be  capital  likenesses  and  of  superior  finish,  and  the 
defendants  appeared  to  have  done  everything  they  could  to  please  the  plaintiff. 
He  therefore  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants  with  costs.  Plaintiff  (to  the 
Judge)  :  Look  here,  that’s  not  right,  mister ;  my  eyes  are  not  right  yet,  mister. 
(Renewed  laughter,  during  which  the  plaintiff,  still  expostulating,  left  the 
court.) — Liverpool  Courier. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  408,  Strand  by  J  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  November  4,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.31  a.ji. 
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REPETITION. 

Among  the  landscapes  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  are 
some  which  attract  attention  from  the  whimsical  and  unnatural 
arrangement  of  the  clouds.  In  some  this  takes  the  form  of 
repetition  of  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced  features  which  form  the  sky-line  of  the  landscape ; 
while  in  others  two  eminences,  one  on  either  hand,  are  seem¬ 
ingly  bridged  across  by  an  arch-shaped  white  cloud. 

While  much  of  this  arises  from  thoughtlessness,  non-acquain¬ 
tance  with  art  canons,  and  non-observance  of  nature,  have 
doubtless  not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Some  years  ago  photo¬ 
graphers,  even  of  the  highest  eminence,  did  not  scruple  to 
print  landscapes  which  varied  much  in  nature  and  lighting, 
with  clouds  from  a  single  negative  ;  and  the  spectacle  was  not 
unfrequently  presented  at  some  of  our  exhibitions  of  a  series  of 
fine  landscapes  totally  distinct  in  character,  being  displayed 
side  by  side  on  the  walls  with  one  uniform  and  highly  pro¬ 
nounced  cloudy  sky  pervading  all  of  them.  This  anomaly  is 
now  only  seldom  if  ever  seen  here,  although  the  records  of  the 
late  Buffalo  Convention  announce  that  it  exists  in  the  New 
World. 

Now  that  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing 
good  photographs  have  been  well  nigh  overcome  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  gelatine  plates,  it  behoves  those  amateurs  who  have 
but  recently  become  acquainted  with  photography,  to  study 
closely  the  subject  of  art  in  its  relation  to  the  productions  of 
the  camera.  While  a  knowledge  of  the  canons  of  art  will  not 
necessarily  make  a  man  an  artist,  it  will  frequently  prevent 
him  from  presenting  offensive  crudities  to  the  public. 

- 4. - 

LANTERN  SLIDES  BY  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 
Resuming  the  subject  where  it  was  left  in  the  previous  article 
(see  page  690,  ante),  we  shall  now  describe  the  development  of 
the  image,  and  its  after  treatment. 

A  number  of  the  prepared  plates  are  placed  in  a  dish  of 
clean  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
one  of  the  exposed  pieces  of  tissue  is  immersed  in  another  disli 
of  cold  water,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  become 
pliable,  though  not  so  limp  as  if  the  print  were  to  be  developed 
upon  a  paper  support.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed  upon 
one  of  the  plates,  the  contact  being  made  while  the  latter  is 
still  under  water.  By  this  method  of  procedure,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  air  bubbles  will  be  avoided.  The  two  are  then  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  on  a  flat  surface,  and  a  squeegee  applied, 
with  moderate  pressure,  to  expel  the  superfluous  water.  At 
this  stage  care  must  be  taken  that  no  dirt  and  floating  particles 


get  imprisoned  between  the  tissue  and  glass,  as  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  seen  in  the  finished  picture. 

The  plates,  with  the  adherent  tissue  upon  them,  are  now 
reared  on  end,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  about  ten  minutes.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  one  of  the  plates  is  placed  in  a 
dish  of  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to  100°. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  if  the  tissue  be  in  good 
condition,  the  paper  backing  can  lie  easily  removed,  when  the 
picture  is  developed  in  the  manner  usual  in  carbon  printing. 

At  this  stage  it  will  easily  be  seen  if  the  exposure  have  been 
correctly  timed.  If  it  be  noticed  that  the  high  lights  and 
half-tones  appear  to  be  dissolving  too  freely,  the  exposure  lias 
beeu  insufficient.  In  this  case  the  development  should  be 
continued  in  cooler  water,  when  the  picture  may  probably  lie 
saved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  lights  and  half-tints,  then  the  print  has  been  over¬ 
exposed.  But  it  is  seldom  that  a  picture  need  be  lost  on  this 
account,  as  long  soaking,  and  the  application  of  hotter  water, 
will,  unless  the  exposure  has  been  very  much  in  excess,  generally 
prove  a  remedy. 

In  developing  carbon  transparencies,  until  experience  is 
gained,  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  a  rule  always  to  commence 
with  water  at  a  low  temperature,  say  90k  Then,  if  the 
picture  should  prove  to  be  under-exposed,  it  may  often  be 
saved  by  continuing  the  development  in  cooler  water.  And 
should  it  turn  out  to  be  over-exposed,  the  picture  may  then 
be  brought  out  with  hotter  water.  In  extreme  cases  its  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  increased  to  130  or  140°,  or  even  hotter, 
when  a  gelatine  substratum  is  employed.  However,  it  is 
never  advisable  to  employ  the  water  so  hot  as  this,  as  the 
same  end  may  generally  be  attained  by  a  longer  soaking  in 
cooler  water.  So  great  is  the  latitude  allowable  in  the  ex¬ 
posure — with  subsequent  modification  in  the  development — 
that,  in  practice,  few  pictures  will  be  lost  through  errors  in 
this  direction.  If  the  exposure  be  correctly  timed,  and  the 
tissue  is  in  good  condition,  the  development  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  five  or  six  minutes.  But,  in  any  case,  it  must  be 
continued  until  the  highest  lights  are  represented  by  bare  glass, 
or  the  slides  will  look  foggy  when  projected  on  the  screen. 

After  the  development  is  complete,  the  slides  are  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  and  then  immersed  for  a  minute  or  t w- >  in  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  alum,  and  afterwards  well  washed  under 
the  tap.  They  are  then  reared  up  to  dry  in  a  place  where 
they  will  be  free  from  dust,  any  particles  of  which  settling 
upon  the  surface  of  the  wet  gelatine  will  become  adherent,  and, 
consequently,  show  upon  the  screen. .  It  the  picture  be  deeply 
printed,  and  very  hot  water  used  in  the  development,  the 
treatment  with  alum  will  be  unnecessary. 
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When  the  pictures  are  dry,  if  they  appear  to  be  too  thin, 
they  can  be  intensified,  or,  rather,  toned.  In  this  way  almost 
any  tint  may  be  produced,  of  course  plus  the  original  colour  of 
the  image.  By  immersing  the  slide  in  a  five-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  five  minutes,  and  then  treating  it  with  an 
acid  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid— -three  grains  of  pyro  and 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water — to  which  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  silver  solution  has  been  added,  a  rich  brown 
tone  will  be  produced.  After  washing  the  picture,  when  this 
plan  of  toning  is  adopted,  it  is  advisable  to  dip  it  for  a  minute 
or  so  into  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  again  well  wash. 

If,  instead  of  this  method  of  toning,  the  picture  be  placed  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  until  the  film  is  thoroughly 
permeated,  and,  after  slight  rinsing,  it  be  treated  with  a  strong- 
solution  of  an  iron  salt — say,  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  the 
protosulphate — a  purple  black  tone  will  be  obtained.  In  place 
of  gallic,  pyrogallic  acid,  tannin,  decoction  of  logwood,  and 
similar  substances  may  be  used,  each  of  which  will  consider¬ 
ably  modify  the  colour.  In  the  event  of  the  tone  obtained 
with  the  iron  salt  not  proving  satisfactory,  it  can  easily  be 
removed  by  treating  the  picture  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  the  toning  commenced  afresh.  If  the  carbon 
tissue  contains  an  alizarine  colour,  an  immersion  of  the  picture 
in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  will,  without  further 
treatment,  considerably  warm  the  tone. 

The  process  of  toning  carbon  transparencies  is  somowhat 
analogous  to  that  of  dyeing,  where  the  colour  is  obtained  by 
double  decomposition.  Thus  if  the  picture  be  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  protosulpliate  of  iron,  and  then  in  one  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  a  greenish  blue  tone  will  result, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  in  the  film.  A  yellow 
tone  may  be  obtained  by  first  placing  the  picture  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  afterwards  in  one  in  acetate  of 
lead.  Treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  by  bichloride 
of  mercury,  will  yield  a  bright  red  tone.  In  every  case  the  plate 
should  be  slightly  rinsed  with  water  between  the  first  and  second 
application,  otherwise  surface  stains  will  in  all  probability  be 
produced.  Carbon  transparencies  may  also  be  toned,  or  dyed, 
with  any  of  the  aniline  colours,  or  with  Judson’s  dyes. 

Slides  made  with  tissues  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
colouring  matter,  like  that  specially  prepared  for  making  trans¬ 
parencies  for  enlarging  from,  do  not  tone,  or  intensify,  so  readily 
as  those  printed  on  a  tissue  containing  less  pigment.  Trans¬ 
parencies,  printed  on  tissue  similar  to  that  used  for  pictures  on 
paper,  are  those  which  are  the  most  easy  to  tone,  because  they 
are  composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  gelatine. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain,  before  concluding,  that  the 
density  per  se  of  a  carbon  transparency  depends  very  much 
upon  the  negative  from  which  it  is  printed.  If  that  be  weak, 
then  the  transparency  will  be  thin.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
negative  be  vigorous,  then  will  the  transparency  be  vigorous 
also.  The  strength  of  carbon  transparencies  may  also  be  con¬ 
siderably  modified  in  the  printing.  If  they  are  printed  deeply, 
and  then  developed  with  tolerably  hot  water,  they  will  be 
more  vigorous  than  if  conversely  treated. 

- + - ■ 

Piiisms  for  obtaining  reversed  images  are  quite  out  of  question  for 
any  but  small  work,  on  account  of  their  cost  when  of  the  size  necessary 
to  use  with  large  lenses,  hence  silvered  glass  mirrors  take  their  place 
when  optical  means  of  the  kind  are  employed.  The  making  of  these 
mirrors  has  often  been  described  by  us,  but  still  oftener  have  we  had 
to  listen  to  accounts  of  failures  in  making  them,  simple  though  the 
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method  really  is.  Perhaps  a  hint  given  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Fergusson,  recently  published  in  a  contemporary,  may  convey  the 
requisite  lmowledge  to  enable  the  operation  to  be  well  perform'  d. 
He  says:  “I  think  there  is  only  one  secret.  To  silver  (save  during 
hot  weather)  in  a  room  with  a  good  fire.  Once,  and  once  only,  when 
the  deposit  was  long  in  beginning,  did  I  find  it  advantageous  to  place 
the  silvering  arrangements  for  a  few  minutes  about  a  foot  above  u 
lighted  Biinsen  burner.  The  result  was  a  particularly  dense  and 
beautiful  film.”  Dr.  Fergusson  is  here  speaking  of  telescope  mirrors  ; 
but  the  process,  naturally,  is  the  same  whatever  the  purpose,  lb' 
further  says  :  “  Do  not  polislfthe  mirror  often,  and  when  polishing,  use 
mostly  the  un-rouged  pad.” 


In  the  actual  operation  of  taking  a  reversed  negative  by  amateurs  or 
by  professionals  who  only  require  to  make  use  of  it  on  rare  occasions, 
the  purchase  of  a  mirror  would  be  absurd  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
other  and  simpler  methods  are  available  for  the  same  ends.  With  dry 
plates  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  plate  film  side  out  in  the  dark 
slide  to  obtain  all  that  is  required,  though  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  back  of  the  glass  be  quite  clean  and  the  glass  itself  free  from 
flaws.  Where,  as  in  copying  old  prints  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
negatives  for  “single  transfer’’  in  carbon,  wet  collodion  negatives  (as 
is  still  commonly  done)  are  taken,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  transfer 
the  film.  If  the  negative  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  water 
acidulated  with  citric  acid,  say  a  ten  per  cent,  solution,  the  film  be¬ 
comes  so  loose  that  it  can  readily  be  detached  and  transferred,  re¬ 
versed,  to  another  plate  of  glass,  the  manipulations  being  performed 
under  the  water  all  the  time. 


In  developing  a  negative  that  has  been  taken  through  the  glass  the 
photographer,  unfamiliar  with  the  process,  is  liable  to  be  deceived 
when  forming  an  estimate  as  to  the  correctness  of  exposure  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  manner  in  which  the  image  comes  out.  He  should  decide 
as  to  the  character  of  the  plate  by  examining  its  progress,  not  from 
the  film  side,  but  through  the  glass.  We  have  lately  been  making 
some  experiments  in  this  direction  with  thickly  coated  plates,  and  in 
some  instances  scarcely  an  image  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
the  film  when  even  full  density  was  arrived  at,  though  with  plates  of 
another  kind  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  indications  on  back 
or  front. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  for  the  season, 
held  last  month,  a  very  novel  method  of  focussing  was  exhibited  in  a 
new  instrument — D’Arsonville’s  Water  Microscope.  Although  a  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  this  microscope  on  the  Continent,  the  so-called 
improvement  in  focussing  methods  appear  to  us  to  be  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  and  of  exceedingly  doubtful  utility.  The  late 
Thomas  Sutton’s  lenses,  with  fluid  interiors  and  butterfly  stops,  were 
both  ingenious,  and  in  their  own  groove,  useful ;  but  in  them  the  liquid 
contents  were  a  constant  quantity.  In  this  new  arrangement  water  is 
pumped  by  means  of  a  syringe  into  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  which 
is  supplied  with  a  glass  tube  lining  as  a  reservoir,  and  according  as  the 
water  pumped  in  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  objective  made  to  focus  in 
accordance. 


An  exceedingly  interesting — and,  to  some  extent,  amusing — scries  of 
Cantor  lectures  is  now  being  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts — those  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Alder  Wright  on  the  manufacture  of 
toilet  soaps.  They  have  a  decidedly  practical  bearing  on  one  miuor 
branch  of  photographic  manipulations — the  burnishing  of  mounted 
prints.  Most  photographers  are  aware  that  soap  is  usually  employed 
as  a  so-termed  “lubricant”  in  burnishing, [something  that  will  prevent 
the  prints  from  adhering  to  the  burnisher  plate,  and  becoming 
scratched  or  roughened  upon  the  surface.  Some  operators  prefer  to 
dissolve  the  soap  in  methylated  spirit,  and  give  the  print  a  slight  rub 
with  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  the  solution.  Others  will  merely 
rub  a  piece  of  flannel  with  dry  soap,  and  then  pass  this  over  the 
surface.  In  any  case,  sufficient  soap  is  imparted  to  the  albumenised 
surface  to  cause  the  print  to  slip  without  hindrance  over  the  heated 
bar.  But  Dr.  Wright  shows  that  soap  as  purchased  very  frequently 
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contains  more  foreign  matter  than  it  does  of  soap  itself ;  and  that 
among  these  foreign  bodies  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  glycerine 
and  sugar  in  large  quantity,  some  soaps  being  loaded  with  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  sugar,  in  addition  to  glycerine.  Small 
wonder,  then,  would  it  tbe  if  an  unfortunate  photographer,  having 
purchased  a  cake  of  this  extraordinary  compound,  were  to  find  him- 
self  in  difficulties  in  his  burnishing  operations  through  the  sticky 
character  of  his  purchase. 


That  we  are  not  exaggerating  will  be  seen  when  we  say  that  one 
of  the  lists  of  soaps  given  contains  details  of  examinations  of  six 
samples,  in  which  the  sugar  varied  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
Certainly  these  were  transparent  soaps;  but  we  thus  learn  that  we 
should  avoid  selecting  a  transparent  soap  for  the  purpose.  A  piece  of 
good  quality  brown  household  soap  would  be  better  by  far  than  any 
of  the  fancy  toilet  soaps  that  might  be  preferred  for  their  apparent 
purity  or  their  pleasant  odour,  as  counteracting  that  of  the  methylated 
spirit  in  which  they  were  to  be  dissolved. 


On  Monday  last,  the  ninth  inst.,  the  Inventions  Exhibition  closed. 
Immense  numbers  have  visited  it,  and  not  least  popular  among  the 
many  objects  of  attraction  was  the  photographic  department  which 
occupied  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  building.  Large  as  the  number 
of  visitors  have  been— a  little  under  four  millions — it  is  rumoured 
that  the  guarantors  will  have  to  be  applied  to  before  all  expenses  are 
paid. 


Considerable  excitement  was  caused  a  little  while  ago  by  the 
announcement  of  a  new  method  of  producing  aluminium  at  a  very 
low  price,  while  promises  of  magnesium  being  sold  at  the  price 
of  an  old  song  have  been  current  any  time  these  last  twenty  years. 
But  at  last  there  is  placed  before  the  scientific  world  a  sober  account 
of  the  working  of  a  process  by  a  firm  of  metallurgists  in  America  in 
which  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  is  shadowed  forth  with  some 
hopefulness.  This  process  consists  in  reducing,  in  the  presence  of 
carbon,  the  oxides  not  - only  of  the  alkaline  metals,  but  of  calcium 
magnesium,  manganese,  aluminium,  silicon,  and  boron  to  the  metallic 
state  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  The  paper  in  question  was  read  before 
the  American  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  September  the  17 tli  last,  and  it  gives  the  results  achieved 
by  Messrs.  Eugene  and  Alfred  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They 
made  use  of  a  thirty-horse-power  engine  in  producing  the  electricity. 
The  oxides  of  the  metals  experimented  upon  were  packed  with  carbon 
in  a  special  manner,  and  the  current  of  electricity  passed  through. 
An  intense  heat  was  generated,  and  so  strong  was  it  that  aluminium, 
for  instance,  was  driven  to  the  condition  of  vapour  and  deposited  in 
the  carbon.  A  valuable  copper  alloy  is  daily  formed  at  the  works  in 
quantities,  containing  over  five  pounds  of  aluminium.  So  encouraging 
are  these  results  that  a  dynamo-electric  machine  of  125  horse-power  is 
now  being  constructed  to  work  the  process  on  a  larger  scale. 


In  another  direction  also  a  suggestion  is  made  for,  employing 
electricity  in  a  manner  that  might  readily  be  adopted  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  A  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
Section  B,  is  printed  in  the  Chemical  Neivs,  and  in  it  an  illustration 
is  given  of  a  proposed  electrical  centrifugal  machine  for  drying 
purposes  for  laboratory  use.  There  are  many  operations  of  photo¬ 
graphy  where  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  of  considerable  value  for 
producing  rapid  dessication,  such  for  example  as  the  drying  of  tissue 
in  unfavourable  weather,  or  the  thorough  dessicating  of  gelatine 
plates  after,  perhaps,  being  treated  with  spirit.  The  paper  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Watt  suggests  the  attaching  of  a  rotating  table  directly  to 
the  spindle  of  an  electro-motor,  when  the  rotation  produced  would 
quickly  enable  every  trace  of  moisture  to  be  expelled  from  crystals 
or  other  object  under  treatment.  An  electro-motor  can  be  purchased 
at  a  very  small  cost,  and  by  means  of  a  bichromate  battery  could  be 
actuated  for  many  hours  without  attention.  AVe  conceive  that  the 
germs  of  very  useful  photographic  appliances  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Watt’s  paper. 


From  an  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  noticed 
that  a  combination  is  proposed  between  three  of  the  leading  firms  in 
the  photographic  trade;  namely,  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kidd.  A  Limited 
Liability  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £’70,000,  ig  to  be  formed  to  take 
over  the  three  concerns,  and,  as  according  to  the  prospectus,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  accounts  of  the  three  firms  shows  an  average  animal 
profit  for  the  past  two  years  equivalent  to  about  twenty-one  per  eent| 
the  joint  concern  should  be  a  suocess. 

- - 4- - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sixth  Notice, 

Mr.  IIarry  Manfield’s  frame  of  Views  vn  Brittany  Wo.  59),  con¬ 
tains  some  charming  “  bits,”  rural,  aquatic,  and  street  scenes,  of  which 
the  rustic  sketches  are  the  prettiest,  though  some  of  the  street  groups 
are  cleverly  caught. 

Ihe  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company  show  several  specimens, 
mostly  of  large  size,  of  prints  from  negatives  upon  their  “  films.”  As 


so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  paper  negatives  latterly  i: 
is  scarcely  needful  to  say  any  more  in  favour  of  these  fine  prints,  best 
of  which  is,  we  think,  A  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (No.  I'-)). 

One  of  the  most  attractive  frames  in  the  Exhibition  i-  Mr.  W.  I. 
Byrne’s  Collection  of  Direct  Portraits  of  Ladies  in  Court  Dress  tal.en 
in  Ordinary  Dwelling  Booms  (No.  224).  But  for  a  slight  suspicion  of 
monoton}' — necessarily  inseparable  from  the  class  of  subject  we 
should  regard  this  as  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  best  exhibits  of  portraiture 
to  be  found  on  the  walls.  Mr.  Byrne  has,  however,  introduced  as 
much  variety  into  the  treatment  of  his  subjects  as  could  be  possibly 
done,  and  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  working  umfi  r  i. ' 
conditions,  the  results  in  everyway  reflect  the  highest  cmlb  n  the 
artist.  We  have  selected  the  outline  of  Mrs.  Glynn  ^  man  *  p  unait 
for  illustration.  A  Group  of  Children  (No.  20M,  evident!}  a  famih 
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group  (including  parents  by  the  way)  shows  admirable  arrangement  as 
well  as  execution. 

Mr.  AV.  E.  Debenhanx  exhibits  three  portraits  of  children,  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  is  usually  most  successful.  As  they  are  all  described 
in  the  catalogue  under  the  generic  title  Portrait,  we  can  only  speak 
of  them  by  their  numbers,  though,  by  the  way,  the  lavish  use  in  the 
catalogue  of  “  nobodies’  ”  names,  does  not  add  to  the  interest  which 
the  pictures  have  for  the  visitor.  The  first  portrait  (No.  204)  is  that 


No.  652. — A  Cock  and  Bull  Story.  Malcolm  IT.  Clerk, 


of  a  little  boy  in  sailor  costume,  posed  well  and  with  a  pleasant 
expression.  In  the  next  (No.  205)  we  have  a  very  difficult  subject,  a 
little  girl  in  light  dress,  hat,  and  white  feather,  all  of  which  are 
rendered  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired  technically, 
while  the  artistic  quality  of  the  composition  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  No.  437  is  a  similar  style  of  subject,  given  in  red  chalk. 

Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Clerk  has  continued  his  last  and  previous  years’ 
efforts  in  what  is  termed  “  genre,  ’’([photography .  Of  his  pair  of  pic¬ 
tures  (Nos.  102  and  103),  the  first,  Forbidden  Fruit,  represents  a 


scene  of  illicit  love-making  between  a  Cavalier  gallant  and,  presum¬ 
ably,  the  wife  of  the  stern  Puritan  who  has  just  raised  the  curtain  of 
the  apartment  and  surprised  the  pair.  In  the  second,  Satisfied,  the 
denouement  has  been  l-eached,  and  the  betrayer  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  sin,  while  the  avenging-  and  avenged  husband  is  hastily 
retiring  leaving  the  “  invalid”  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  treatment 
of  the  two  subjects  is  extremely  clever,  and  the  compositions  both 
good  if  the  story  be  a  little  weak.  A  Cock  and  Bull  Story  (No.  652), 
of  which  we  give  an  outline,  is  a  carefully  studied  composition,  the 


three  subjects  having  entered  fully  into  the  artist’s  idea.  Bad  A  nr* 
(No.  673)  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  four  in  n  ally 
artistic  conception  ;  the  group  composed  of  the  mounted  messenger,  the 
maid  who  has  brought  refreshment,  and  the  groom  who  is  watering  his 
horse,  being  nearly  perfect  in  their  pose  and  arrangement;  but  why 
the  recipients  of  the  news  should  not  have  had  time  to  leave  the  park 
gates  before  refreshment  has  been  brought  for  man  and  horse  is  a 
puzzle  the  artist  must  explain. 

Next  we  will  take  the  interior  of  the  Temple  Church,  by  Mr.  John 
Clerk,  Q.C.,  the  father,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Clerk.  No.  143 
is  a  very  fine  enlargement  from  a  negative,  a  direct  print  from  which 
figures  in  No.  60k.  Both  enlargement  and  direct  prints  form  good 
pictures  of  a  very  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  A.  Miller  presents,  in  one  frame,  No.  333,  five  studies;  three 
of  which  are  somewhat  out  of  the  common  in  character.  AVe  have 
selected  one  of  these  Oriental  studies  as  the  subject  of  an  illustration. 

Mr.  C.  AVyrall  has  set  himself  a  difficult  task,  but  has  capably  per¬ 
formed  it  in  his  series  of  playground  studies,  pictures  of  boys  and  girls 
following  the  usual  games  that  find  favour  with  the  juvenile.  In  one 
frame  (No.  433)  we  have  a  collection  of  games:  Leap  Froy ,  Tip  Cat, 
Pey  in  the  Ring,  Tug  of  War,  and  Skip  in  the  Hope,  of  which  the  last 
is  most  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  children  in  the  uct  of 


leaping,  and  clear  off  the  ground,  and  all  sharp.  “  Shoot  Fair,  no  Pug- 
gins  (No  553),  our  illustration,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  in 
all  our  “  marble  days  ”  we  never  heard  the  term  “  puggins.” 

Mr.  Ernest  II.  Goold  has  a  good  collection  of  views  of  ilurst- 
monceau  and  other  famous  edifices  on  or  near  the  south  coast.  Ihese 
are  printed  in  plathiotype,  and  the  selection  of  position  and  the 
lighting  are  so  good  that,  though  we  have  passed  them — on  account 
of  their  size — over  and  over  again,  we  must  class  them  as  amongst 
the  best  prints  in  the  Exhibition.  The  negatives  are  evidently  of  the 
class  that  platinotype  likes,  hence  the  richness  of  the  tone. 

Major  Arerney  exhibits  four  frames  of  views  On  the  River  Mole, 
whicli  show  good  workmanship,  perfect  sharpness,  but,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  no  artistic  feeling.  Maps,  or  mere  transcripts  of  what 
is  set  before  the  camera,  however  good  they  may  be  technically,  can 
scarcely  score  highly  in  an  artistic  sense;  though  Major  Aerneys 
pictures  will  satisfy,  perhaps  more  than  satisfy,  many  of  the  class  of 
amateurs  who  aim  at  that  style. 

The  Ravelled  Hank,  by  A.  Donald,  (No.  524),  is  a  picture  worthy 
of  Adam  Diston  and  thoroughly  in  his  style.  The  housewife  at  her 
wheel  has  come  to  temporary  grief  in  her  spinning  by  finding  that  her 
hank  of  flax  has  got  ravelled,  and  the  picture  shows  most  naturally 
her  efforts  tcT place  things  on  a  right  footing.  The  arrangements  and 
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accessories  of  the  cottage  interior  blencl  harmoniously  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  picture, 

Mr.  W.  N.  Malby  is  a  prolific  exhibitor,  and  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  one  class  of  subject.  His  only  attempt  at  “  composition  ” 


photography,  Strengthening  the  Understanding  (No.  580),  which  has 
obtained  a  medal, .is  extremely  clever,  both  as  a  photograph  and  as  a 
composition  ;  but  we  cannot  quite  place  it  on  the  pinnacle  that  some 
visitors  to  the  exhibition  have  attempted  to  do.  Of  his  remaining 
pictures,  Mr.  Malby’s  The  Launch  (No.  186)  is  perhaps  the  best :  four 
children,  very  effectively  grouped,  superintending  the  launch  of  a  toy 
boat.  The  lighting  is  “  daring,”  for  the  sun  must  have  been  shining 
nearly  into  the  lens ;  but  the  effect  is  most  attractive.  The  Tug  of 
War  (No.  529)  is  another  noteworthy  piece  of  work. 


TIIE  APPARATUS. 

While  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter  do  not  exhibit  extensively  tin-  years 
yet  is  such  apparatus  as  they  do  exhibit  characterised  by  improvement, 
upon  anything  previously  shown  by  them.  Their  “  Three-fold  Tripod 
Stand  ”  possesses  the  advantages  of  folding  up  in  small  spate,  and  <>f 
being  exceedingly  rigid  when  expanded.  It  is  in  three  folds,  as  im¬ 
plied  by  the  name,  the  lower  extension  b<*ing  cap  ibl*-  of  didingup  into 
that  adjoining  to  admit  of  adaptation  to  inequality.-  of  ground.  In 
order  to  render  it  more  suitable  for  cameras  of  variou-  dimension,-  1 1 : r  •  • 
are  three  heads,  differing  in  sizes. 

A  camera  which  is  mounted  on  this  tripod  posm—  <*.-  a  f.atui*-  which 
is  novel;  it  is  a  double-acting  pinion,  by  which  two  movement.-  are 


effected,  each  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  other.  In  this  illustra¬ 
tion  the  camera  is  shown  opened  out  ready  for  use,  the  pinion  to  which 
we  refer  being  shown  midway  between  front  and  back.  The  In¬ 
board  is  triple  in  its  character,  and  the  back  and  front  slide  in  and  out, 
each  having  two  racks.  To  understand  why  the  contrary  movement- 
should  be  imparted  by  the  revolution  of  the  milled  head  projecting 
from  the  side,  it  should  be  explained  that  there  is  a  second  pinion 
geared  into  the  primary  one,  and  which,  when  the  latter  i-  rotated, 
moves  in  a  contrary  direction.  As  the  primary  pinion  actuates  the 
back  of  the  camera  and  the  secondary  one  the  front,  it  follow.-  that  any 
rotating  of  the  milled  head  imparts  a  twofold,  and  therefore  a  quick 
motion  to  the  expanding  mechanism.  Of  course  the  same  thing  would 
occur  if  only  one  pinion  were  employed  provided  one  rack  .-to.  >d  ab  we 
the  pinion  (face  downward),  the  other  assuming  the  normal  position. 
This  camera  is  susceptible  of  swing  to  any  extent,  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  When  packed  up  the  back  portion  i-  d«  - 
tached  from  its  supports  on  the  base,  and  the  ground-glass  end  is  laid 
down  upon  the  bottom,  the  front  folding  down  upon  it,  as  illustrated 
in  the  other  cut. 

An  ingenious  device  for  swinging  the  back  of  a  camera  ha-  recently 
been  devised  by  this  firm.  Unlike  that  just  described,  and  which  i- 
mainly  intended  for  field  work,  this  is  a  camera  for  the  studio.  Pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  side  of  the  camera  are  two  systems  of  milled  heads, 


that  shown  at  B  being  for  focussing  in  the  usual  manner.  At  A,  on 
the  contrary,  the  milled  head  is  of  a  double  order,  one  projecting  a 
little  way  beyond  the  other,  although  each  rotates  independently  of 
the  other.  By  turning  the  outer  of  these  milled  heads  the  back  of  the 
camera  rotates  horizontally  on  an  axis  at  the  centre:  while  h\  tin- 
rotation  of  the  inner  of  the  two  heads  a  vertical  movement  or  swing  i.- 
imparted.  The  special  mechanical  means  by  which  this  -wine  is 
effected  need  not  here  be  minutely  described,  suffice  it  that  two 
inclined  planes  of  metal,  one  on  each  side,  and  each  inclined  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  other,  are  moved  by  the  rotation  of  a  sere  . \ 
-which  passes  across  the  bed  of  the  camera  and  terminate-  in  t  le 
milled  head  referred  to.  This  device  is  very  ingenious.  The  idea  of 


Mr.  J.  G.  Horsey  departs  to  some  extent  from  his  former  style  of 
work,  inasmuch  as  he  has  devoted  himself  this  year  more  to  home 
groups  than  to  “  haymaking  ”  and  similar  scenes.  Some  of  his  cottage, 
or  farm  scenes,  are  spoilt  by  the  palpable — too  palpable  halation, 
notably,  Bed  Time  (No.  375),  a  pretty  cottage  picture ;  the  figures 
well  placed  and  naturally,  but  the  evidence  of  a  too  strong  light  over 
the  roof  tops  too  prominent.  On  a  Farm  in  Suffolk  (No.  376)  is  a 
splendid  “  catch,”  the  cows  being  nearly  perfect,  the  only  blotch,  the 
dog,  in' the  foreground,  who  has  been  too  quick  for  the  shutter. 
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having  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  swing  controlled  by  milled 
heads  in  such  contiguity  is  also  excellent.  Microscopists  are  aware  of 
like  means  being  sometimes  employed  to  effect  the  two  movements  of 
the  mechanical  stage  of  the  better  class  of  microscopes. 

Before  leaving  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter,  we  may 
refer  to  their  book  for  holding  sensitive  plates,  which  is  specially  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  the  enabling  of  Custom  House  officers  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  thus  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  bona  / ides 
of  the  interior  without  the  plates  being  endangered  by  the  light.  For 
those  who  have  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  Canada,  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  piece  of  apparatus  must  prove  in¬ 
valuable. 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons  exhibit  one  of  Sturrock’s  Patent 
Automatic  Washing  Tanks,  for  which  they  are  sole  agents.  This  is 
an  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  in  time 
come  to  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  many  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  it  is  alleged  to  save  a  great  amount  of  manual  labour,  and 
yet  most  thoroughly  wraslies  the  prints.  Of  course  the  tank  in  the 
Exhibition  is  but  a  miniature  affair  in  comparison  with  what  can  be 
constructed  on  the  same  plan.  For  instance,  w7e  understand  that 
Messrs. Valentine  and  Sons,  of  Dundee,  are  doing  all  their  washing  with 
a  similar  contrivance,  made  on  so  large  a  scale  that  they  are  able  to 
wash  three  thousand  12  x  10  prints  at  a  time,  each  of  them  separated 
from  the  other,  so  that  all  get  the  same  amount  of  cleansing ;  and 
once  the  tank  is  set  in  operation,  it  will  go  on  washing  indefinitely. 
There  seems  little  fear  of  the  apparatus  ever  getting  out  of  order,  as 
the  automatic  action  is  WTorked  solely  by  weighted  levers  becoming 
counter  balanced  by  the  inflow7  of  water. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  have  also  three  or  four  good  specimens  of 
their  cameras,  made  in  that  quality  and  workmanship  and  with  the 
careful  finish  usual  with  them.  A  15  x  12  brass-bound  folding 
bellows  camera,  made  on  what  they  call  their  Premier  pattern,  is 
specially  noticeable,  while  there  is  a  similar  pattern  camera  10  x  8 
size  fitted  up  with  three  double  slides  in  a  solid  leather  case,  making 
such  a  tempting  photographer’s  kit.  There  is  also  a  modified  form  of 
this,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-plate  camera,  which  has  not  quite  so  long  a 
range  of  focus  as  the  other  cameras,  but  has  ample  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  is  made  of  a  lightness  and  compactness  to  compare 
favourably  wdtli  any  we  have  seen,  while  it  combines  undeniable 
strength  and  rigidity.  The  same  firm  is  also  showing  a  neat  pattern 
three-fold  tripod  stand,  the  rigidity  of  which  seems  equal  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  single  folding  ones,  while  the  shorter  length  into  which  it 
shuts,  allows  it  to  be  readily  stowred  in  an  ordinary  full-size  hand-bag 
or  portmanteau. 

- - - 

PRELIMINARY  EXPOSURE. 

ThU  experiments  described  by  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Cowan,  at  the 
London  and  Provincial  Association,  would  have  been  very  interesting 
if  they  had  been  a  little  more  complete. 

In  the  first  place*  I  assume  that  the  sensitometer  employed  was 
AYarnerke’s.  If  so,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  worse  conceived  for 
the  purpose.  I  possess  two  of  them,  identical,  divided  into  twenty- 
five  squares*  and  numbered  from  1  to  25.  I  know  that  they  came 
direct  from  Mr.  AVarnerke  himself,  and  therefore  they  are  not  for¬ 
geries  or  imitations.  Instead  of  being,  as  in  my  innocence  I  expected, 
twenty-five  graduated  tints,  there  are  only  five  bands  of  tints,  so  that 
bach  row  of  five  numbers  is  identical.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  if  the  sensitometer  reads,  say,  22,  it  only  means  that  that  part  of 
the  plate  is  either  more  sensitive  or  has  received  exposure  to  more 
light  than  2d,  24,  or  25.  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  the  instrument  is  a 
mere  sham. 

The  experiments  are  not  in  any  way  new,  and  the  results  nothing 
but  what  has  been  well  known  by  all  intelligent  photographers  for  years. 
I  have  myself  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  in  your  pages,  and  called 
this  property  of  sensitive  surfaces  their  “  margin  of  stability,”  that  is, 
a  period  during  wdiicli  exposure  to  light  produces  no  developable  effect. 

Practically,  it  is  well  known,  a  preliminary  exposure  to  light  in¬ 
creases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Bolton  how  the  faded  yellow7  blinds  unwittingly  increased  the  rapidity 
of  wet  collodion  plates.  Mr,  Mawdsley  also  knew  the  fact  so  well 


that  he  advocated  this  preliminary  exposure  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates. 

These  experiments,  then,  are  only  of  value  as  once  more  confirming 
previous  observations,  but  they  in  no  way  advance  our  knowledge. 

This  “  margin  of  stability"  is  deserving  of  much  greater  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  I  consider  it  the  key-stone  of  all  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  the  most  precious  gift  wo  have,  and  one  to  be  handled 
most  carefully.  Without  it  I  believe  that  no  perfect  photograph 
could  possibly  be  produced.  Let  us  consider  a  little  what  takes  place 
in  securing  a  photographic  image. 

The  plate  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  when  it  has  received  a  due  ex¬ 
posure  the  image  can  be  developed.  If  it  has  not  received  ;i  sufficient 
exposure  the  image  cannot  be  developed  at  all;  nothing  whatever  can 
be  developed,  and  yet  it  has  received  some  exposure  to  light.  No 
amount  of  forcing  will  develop  the  image. 

And  yet,  besides  the  exposure  intended,  the  plate  must  have  received 
some  light  during  the  various  processes,  in  coating  or  sensitising, 
placing  it  in  the  dark  slide,  and  in  developing.  These  things  cannot 
be  done  in  absolute  darkness,  and  no  safe  light  has  ever  been  found 
yet.  Besides,  no  matter  how  carefully  extraneous  light  may  be  shut 
off,  there  must  be  diffused  light  in  the  camera.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
“  margin  of  stability  ”  is  invaluable.  Let  us  study  it,  and  make  the 
best  use  of  it  we  can.  The  best  use  of  it  is,  to  my  mind,  clearly  proved 
by  the  flood  of  orange  light  by  which  I  can  now  work  the  most  rapid 
plates,  simply,  as  I  believe,  because  the  manufacturers  take  care  that 
plates  do  not  get  the  false  sensitiveness  due  to  preliminary  exposure 
during  manufacture. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  margin  of  stability  measured,  but  it  wants 
a  very  different  sensitometer  to  any  in  the  market ;  it  wants  plates 
prepared  in  absolute  darkness  and  kept  there  until  the  test  begins;  it 
wants  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  earnest  workers  ;  it  wants  to 
be  done  under  the  most  rigorous  conditions  of  accuracy,  particularly  as 
regards  development.  George  Smith. 

- ♦ - 

THE  ART-PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  has  ever  been  the  custom  to  speak  with  pride  mingled  with  regret 
of  the  “  olden  times,”  and  to  draw  .therefrom  a  comparison  little 
favourable  to  “  the  manner  in  which  they  do  things  now.”  Especially 
in  the  region  of  Art  has  this  been  the  case ;  but  somehow  our  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  art  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Unlike 
most  other  things,  photography  would  seem  to  be  lacking  a  “  glorious 
past ;  ”  for  instead  of  referring  with  admiration  and  respect  to  the 
works  of  the  “  Old  Masters  ”  of  photography,  we  boast  always  of  our 
great  progress,  and  are  apt  to  speak  with  something  akin  to  pity — but 
not  love — of  the  productions  of  those  photographers  who  flourished, 
say,  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  and  did  their  best  work  previous  to  the 
importation  of  the  retouch  fever. 

Let  us  examine  for  awhile  this  claim  of  modern  superiority,  and  see 
whether  it  can  be  justified  by  a  comparison  between  some  examples  of 
the  best  kind  of  photographs  taken  a  generation  ago,  and  representa¬ 
tive  specimens  of  the  work  of  today.  Admitting  that  processes 
become  every  year  more  various  and  perfect,  and  that  there  exist 
greater  facilities  than  formerly  for  making  sun-pictures,  we  will  now 
turn  from  the  mechanical  and  chemical  side  of  the  question  to  the 
most  vital  one  of  art.  Supposing  we  bring  together  good  samples  of 
the  work  of  the  early  and  of  the  modern  school  respectively,  and  com¬ 
pare  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  we  shall  discover  many  good  points  in  the 
former  which  we  have  never  excelled ;  we  shall  notice  that  the  pose  is 
easy  and  natural,  the  picture  is  well  lighted,  the  accessories  are  suit¬ 
able  and  well  arranged,  anatomy  is  present  though  not  obtrusive,  the 
texture  of  the  skin  is  perfect  and  “  fleshy,”  and,  above  all,  the  likeness 
is  evidently  good.  Now  the  second  example,  of  later  date,  may  have 
all  these  qualities  except  the  three  last  mentioned ;  but  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  grave  defect  ? 

Among  our  present  advantages  we  reckon  retouching ;  which  allows 
us  to  attack  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  also  to  indulge 
our  fancies  in  the  direction  of  sharpness  of  focus  and  length  of  ex¬ 
posure,  without  fearing  for  the  result  in  rough  skins,  abrupt  shadows, 
and  exaggerated  defects,  for  to  remedy  these  we  employ  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  upon  the  negative.  Very  good  !  But  our  advantage  is  just 
so  much  the  more  doubtful,  as  it  is  easily  abused.  And  it  is  this 
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borrowed  instrument  of  another  art  which  threatens  the  degeneration 
of  our  own.  Truth,  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  artist,  has  been 
.with  the  photographer  ;  but  he  has  spurned  her,  and  turned  her  out- 
of-doors.  Vain  to  drag  in  the  old  excuse  about  “  the  public if  the 
public  taste  is  spoilt  it  is  of  your  own  doing,  and  now  you  have 
brought  upon  yourself  the  additional  and  humiliating  task  of  supplying 
the  vicious  craving  by  yourself  created.  In  pandering  to  the  capri¬ 
cious  palate  of  this  child^of  fancy,  you  have  caused  her  to  become  like 
the  dyspeptic  that  yearns  for  unwholesome  food  ;  but  doubt  not  she 
will  awake  to  the  folly  of  the  thing,  and  dismiss  you  and  your 
mockeries  with  scorn.  But  who  so  incorrigible  as  your  man  of 
business  P  Always  the  same  response  to  the  protestations  of  the  critic 
or  the  moralist — “  It  pays.” 

Let  us  leave  the  mercenary  purveyor  of  equivocal  portraiture,  and 
go  in  search  of  an  honest  man.  Ah  !  here  is  one  who  works  for  fame 
and  the  approbation  of  his  brother-craftsmen:  with  him  money  is  “no 
object.”  Is  he  pure  ?  Is  he  free  from  the  prevailing  infatuation  ? 
We  shall  see.  He  shows  us  his  “  chefs  d'  oeuvres,"  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  strike  us  as  very  beautiful  pictures :  here  the  intention  is  not 
portraiture  but  the  picturesque.  To  our  surprise  the  retouch  is  here 
too,  not  in  a  less  but  a  greater  degree  ;  in  fact,  it  is  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  absurdity.  Over  all  the  faces  and  limbs  one  observes  a 
smoothness,  and,  upon  closer  inspection,  an  exquisite  stipple;  but  at 
what  expense  is  this  appearance  obtained  ?  Instead  of  elastic,  pal¬ 
pitating  flesh,  we  are  presented  with  heads  of  stone?  Behold  those 
faces!  cold,  immovable,  apparently  deprived  of  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  any  emotion  !  This  may  be  prettiness,  but  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  lover  of  Nature. 

Some  years  ago  a  few  earnest  aspirants  to  veracity  in  art,  shocked 
and  disgusted  by  the  false  and  pedantic  style  then  in  vogue,  formed 
an  alliance  to  combat  this  evil,  and  show  by  their  own  work  that 
truth  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  art.  They  united  under  the 
title  of  “  Pre-Raphaelites and  thanks  to  their  noble  examples  and 
assiduous  labours,  a  great  change  for  the  better  is  now  observed  in  the 
British  school  of  painting.  We  should  like  to  see  formed  among  the 
more  serious  and  conscientious  votaries  of  photography,  a  society  for 
a  similar  object.  There  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  realism  in  art,  and 
photography  will  share  its  influence  ;  indeed,  it  may  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  this  movement,  but  having  set  the  thing  in  motion 
has  got  out  of  the  Way.  Until  the  day  arrives  when  excessive  re¬ 
touching  shall  be  discarded,  it  behoves  every  sincere  admirer  of  our 
art  to  hasten  its  approach  by  lending  his  moral  support  to  what  is 
pure  and  unadulterated  in  photography,  and  by  regarding  with  sus¬ 
picion  such  works  as  owe  their  meretricious  and  deceitful  beauty  to  an 
excess  of  lead-pencil  stipple. 

Awaiting  the  time  when  we  shall  be  contented  with  the  unrivalled 
means  photography  lends  for  the  production  of  pictures— until  ono 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  lily  as  it  is,  instead  of  attempting  to  em¬ 
bellish  it  by  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  paint— as  long  as  this  thing  is 
encouraged  and  practised  to  a  ridiculous  extent  by  our  notable  men — 
we  shall  have  to  despair  of  finding  a  true  and  perfect  photograph 
among  the  works  of  our  contemporaries;  but  shall  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  old  photographs,  there  is  seen  a  fresh  sim¬ 
plicity  and  a  truthfulness  altogether  priceless  and  invaluable,  whilst 
in  the  leading  examples  of  these  latter  days  truth  is  at  a  discount,  and 
all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  cultivated  mind — the  unsurpassable 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  composed,  as  it  is,  mainly  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone,  not  eggshells — is  set  at  nought,  and  utterly  disfigured 
by  the  ravages  of  the  fallacious  retouch.  F.  Wilcockson. 

- ♦ - - 

AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

“  Solah  Printing  by  Electric  Light,”  is  the  heading  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  we  find  in  one  of  our  American  contemporaries.  A\  ho  after 
this  will  speak  against  the  man  who  claims  to  make  his  tea  from  the 
best  coffee  beans  ? 


It  is  estimated  that  there  were  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cameras 
directed  towards  Flood  Rock,  in  Ilell  Gate,  New  York,  at  tlm  time 
that  famous  marine  obstructive  was  blown  into  atoms  by  280,000 
pounds  of  explosives.  The  earthquake  which  accompanied  the 
explosion  was  such  as  to  cause  several  cameras  to  be  thrown  down,  and 


to  operate  the  instantaneous  shutters  <.f  several  other  cameras  rather 
earlier  than  was  desired. 


The  finest  illustrations  of  this  famous  event  which  we  have  seen  arc 
those  published  in  the  Scientific  American,  whose  -pedal  artist-  for 
this  occasion  were  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the  8  8 
Photographic  Amateurs  of  New  York,  including  the  well-known 
names  of  F.  C.  Beach,  Geo.  H.  Ripley,  and  others.  Some  of  the  daily 
newspapers  also  displayed  great  enterprise  in  this  connection;  f«'r 
example,  the  Sun  had  ft  battery  of  five  cameras,  superintend!  <1  by 
G.  G.  Rockwood;  the  World  was  represent  «-d  by  F.  I’.  (I:; 
and  so  on  with  several  others.  Much  expedition  appear.-  to  hav<-  l«-n 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  engravings,  as  t li*  newspapers  of 
the  following  morning  were  profusely  illustrated  by  the  various  sta_--  - 
of  the  great  event. 

We  learn  from  the  Eye  that  our  old  friend,  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who 
has  elected  to  make  bis  home,  for  the  future,  in  the  United  Stat'  -  <  f 
America,  intends  starting  a  monthly  photographic  journal  in  <  ii  -wj- • 
We  wish  him  all  success,  and  hope  that  he  will  meet  with  a  degree  f 
encouragement  sufficient  to  Warrant  him  in  issuing  his  inti  nded 
journal  once  a-week,  or  fortnighly  at  any  rate.  Having  one.  ex¬ 
perienced  the  advantages  arising  from  weekly  journalism,  it  may  b.- 
fairly  open  to  question  whether  American  photographer-  will  :■  -L 
content  with  those  issued  monthly,  no  matter  how  skilfully  they  may 
be  conducted.  Hence  we  hope  that  such  pressure  may  be  applied  to 
Dr.  Nicol  as  well  as  induce  him  to  forego  his  original  intention  in 
favour  of  a  more  frequent  issue. 


In  this  country  a  photographic  apprentice  thinks  he  does  very  well 
if  he  hinds  himself  to  a  master  for  a  term  of  five  years;  and  in  in¬ 
numerable  instances  the  duration  of  the  term  of  tuition  does  imt 
greatly  exceed  one  half  of  that  period.  But  if  one  of  this  das-  (  wlm, 
hailing  from  the  cultured  city  of  Boston,  publishes  a  letter  in  1 1 1< • 
Photographic  Times )  expresses  himself  correctly,  the  term  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  in  at  least  one  city  of  the  United  States,  considerably 
exceeds  that  time.  He  says,  “I  am  an  apprentice  of  his’  (Mr. 
Smith).  “I  have  been  with  Mr.  Smith  eighteen  years.”  This  i-, 
certainly,  a  long  time  for  a  clever  operator  to  remain  an  apprentice. 


In  the  Journal  just  mentioned,  a  correspondent,  “  E,  writing  on 
the  subject  of  priority  in  photographing  theatrical  groups  and  seen*  s 
with  the  aid  of  the  electric  light,  claims  that  the  honour  of  b  ing  tie- 
first  to  do  so  belongs  to  Mr.  James  Notman,  of  Boston.  In  May, 
1881,  the  Students  of  Harvaid  College  brought  upon  tli  ■  stage,  and 
performed  in  the  ancient  Greek  Language  the  play  of  “  (Jvdipus,  the 
King.”  While  the  play  was  going  on  Mr.  Notman  photographed  with 
the  electric  light  fourteen  groups  upon  10x8  plates. 


Mention  of  photographing  by  the  electric  light  suggests  the  mention 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  the  editorial  table  some  of  the  finest 
portraits  that  we  have  ever  seen  taken  by  the  agency  Of  artificial  light. 
They  emanate  from  the  studio  of  Kurtz,  of  New  York.  and  one  <  f  t!.<* 
portraits  is  that  of  the  eminent  photographer  and  arti-t  himself,  a 
second  being  that  of  Mr.  (’has.  Ehrmann.  The  system  of  illumination 
adopted  by  Mr.  Kurtz  differs  from  that  employed  by  some  other- : 
inasmuch  as,  while  the  usual  method  for  utilising  the  electric  light 
in  portraiture  is  to  have  the  light  from  a  single  arc-lamp  distributed 
by  reflectors  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  sitter  at  various  angles.  Mr.  Kurtz 
prefers  employing  several  lamps  distributed  over  a  considerable  space 
in  front  of  and  above  the  sitter.  These  are  shaded  so  as  to  cause  a 
soft  light  to  illuminate  the  subject,  the  area  of  light  corresponding  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  that  which  would  be  admitted  from  the  sky 
in  a  well-constructed  studio. 

- - • 

THE  CHEMICAL  THEORY. 

[PapOl*  read  before  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Iu-tilute. 

Thk  chemical  theory  has  been  lately  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Capt.  Abney,  in  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  argumentation  based  on  experiments  made  in 
conjunction  Avith  Dr.  Hodgkinson.  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  a--  to  t 
formation  of  a  sub-salt  during  insolation  of  the  argentic  chloride  or 
bromide-—' without  Avhicli  this  theory  is  unsustainable.  II  iwever,  1 
must  still  differ  from  the  learned  gentleman,  who  has  done  so  much 
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for  the  advancement  of  photograph}1-,  and  hold  to  the  theory  based  on 
physical  phenomena,  for  reasons  I  will  presently  explain. 

The  preparation  of  an  argentous  chloride  by  chemical  means  does 
not  infer  that  it  is  also  formed  when  the  argentic  chloride- is  insolated. 
The  action  of  light  in  this  case  is  altogether  different  from  that  which 
takes  place  when  two  compounds  whose  elements  possess  certain  affini¬ 
ties  for  each  other  are  placed  together.  It  is  a  reducing  action,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  a  dissociation  should  and  does  result  from  this 
action,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  novel  theory  of  the  formation  of  an  argentous  salt  during  inso¬ 
lation,  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  moment  chlorine  is 
liberated  the  silver  in  the  nascent  state,  i.e.  when  its  affinities  are 
exalted,  unites  to  the  unaltered  silver  salt.  But,  as  by  prolonged  insola¬ 
tion,  metallic  silver,  whose  presence  can  be  ascertained  by  nitric  acid, 
is  found  in  the  blackened  compound  mixed  with  the  unaltered  argentic 
salt,  the  hypothesis  is  not  admissible,  for  the  chemical  action  should 
continue  until  all  the  argentic  salt  be  united  to  the  reduced  silver; 
since,  according  to  the  theory,  chloride — or  bromide — of  silver  “  cannot 
exist  in  close  contact  with  metallic  silver,”  and  “  immediately  metallic 
silver  is  formed,  the  molecules  of  bromide  in  contact  with  it  become 
sub-bromide,  thus:  Ag  +  AgBr  =  Ag2Br.”  (Abney.) 

In  tbe  old  chemical  theory  the  argentous  salt  was  thought  to  result 
from  the  dissociation  of  one  atom  of  bromide,  2  AgBr=Ag2Br  +  Br. 
And  although  the  development  was  inexplicable,  otherwise  than  by  a 
new  molecular  arrangement  or  motion  of  the  elements  of  the  silver 
salt,  the  formation  of  an  argentous  salt — if  such  a  compound  does 
exist — by  the  reduction  of  the  argentic  bromide  insolated  under  nitric 
acid,  was,  I  think,  explained  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

For  the  analysis  of  argentic  chloride  acted  on  by  light,  ammonium 
hydrate  was  always  employed  by  chemists — Dumas,  Hunt,  Field, 
Davanne — as  a  solvent  of  the  unaltered  chloride.  I  have  in  most  of 
my  experiments  with  the  chloride  and  bromide  operated  in  the  same 
manner,  not  supposing  that  a  dissociation  could  take  place  with  a  true 
solvent,  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  sub-chloride  was  formed.  However, 
some  experimentalists — and  Hardwich  was,  I  think,  the  first — admit 
that  ammonium  hydrate  “  splits  up  argentous  chloride  into  argentic 
chloride  and  metallic  silver.”  I  confess  I  could  never  understand  this 
action,  since  in  the  ordinary  course  of  chemistry,  when  an  element— 
or  a  compound  acting  as  such — effects  a  decomposition,  new  combina¬ 
tions  are  formed.  Thus  solvents  (an  improper  name  by  the  by),  such 
as  potassium  cyanide,  sodium  thiosulphate,  sodium  sulphite,  See.,  dis¬ 
solve  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  decompose  the  silver  salts  in  forming 
double  salts  which  are  soluble  in  the  solvent : 

2KCN  +  AgCl = K  Ag(CN)2  +  KC1 

Na3S203  +  AgBr =Na AgS202  +  NaBr,  Ac.. 

Consequently  it  would  be  rational  to  admit  a  priori  that  these 
solvents  act  similarly  to  the  hypothetic  argentous  salts  in  dissociating 
an  atom  of  metal : 

2KCN  +  Ag2Cl  -  Iv  Ag(CN)2  +  KC1  +  Ag. 

But  since  ammonium  hydrate,  which  dissolves  silver  chloride  as 
water  dissolves  sodium  chloride,  does  not  act  on  any  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  this  silver  salt,  how  can  one  explain  that  it  dissociates 
either  partly  or  entirely  an  element  chemically  united  to  others  : 

NH4H  0  +  Ag2Cl = NH4HO  +  AgCl  +  Ag2. 

To  my  knowledge  this  remains  without  explanation.  It  has  been 
said,  however,  to  show  that  such  is  the  case,  that  sodium  chloride 
dissolves  silver  chloride,  leaving  subchloride  behind  from  the  mass  of 
the  argentic  salt  reduced  by  light. 

Two  years  ago  I  attempted  analysing  the  blackened  substance  by 
this  solvent,  but  the  figures  were  very  conflicting  in  the  confirmatory 
experiments,  because  the  salt  solution  attacks  to  some  extent  metallic 
silver  in  forming,  a  double  salt.  Thus : 

Ag  +  2NaCl  +  H20  =  NaAgCl,  +  NaHO  +  H. 

However,  if  the  quantitative  analysis  presents  many  difficulties, 
they  disappear  when  ascertaining  whether  the  substance  contains  a 
silver  compound  insoluble  in  sodium  chloride.  The  results  from  recent 
experiments  made  in  that  direction  confirm  those  I  formerly  obtained, 
which  were  entirely  different  from  what  is  stated  above  in  reference 
to  an  insoluble  silver  compound. 

The  argentic  chloride,  after  eight  days’  insolation  under  a  chlorine 
absorbent  in  four  experiments,  and  without  it  in  four  others,  was  first 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  showed  the  presence  of  metallic  silver, 
and  then  with  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  four  experiments, 
and  in  the  others  with  a  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

By  the  cold  treatment  the  operation  required  a  period  of  from 
three  to  four  days.  Many  changes  of  the  salt  solution,  each  allowed 
to  act  for  several  hours,  were  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the  unaltered 
argentic  chloride,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the  sodic  salt ;  the 


quantity  dissolved  at  (i0°  Fahr.  being  nearly  0  002  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  salt,  and  0-007  at  212J.  The  undissolved  part  < 
varying  quantities  of  metallic  silver,  except  in  one  experiment,  when 
a  small  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  was  found,  but  by  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  sodium  chloride  it  was  ascertained  that  the  re-idue  con¬ 
sisted  of  silver  chloride  and  metallic  silver. 

The  same  result  was  rapidly  obtained  by  the  hot  treatment  (212  ), 
with  this  difference,  that  the  argentic  chloride  and  the  metal  were 
dissolved,  no  residue  whatever  being  left  behind. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  no  silver  compound  resisting  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  and  insoluble  in  sodium  chloride,  was  formed  during  the 
reduction  of  the  argentic  salt  by  light ;  and,  furthermore,  that  am¬ 
monium  hydrate  behaves  exactly  as  sodium  chloride  with  the 
blackened  substance,  the  former  allowing  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  metal  dissociated,  which  is  almost  impossible  with  the  sodic 
salt.  •  ]).  Dl'Chochois. 

- + - 

GEOLOGICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Science  Students’  Association.] 
In  no  science  is  there  greater  need  for  ample  and  accurate  pictorial 
illustration  than  in  geology.  Such  aid  is  not  only  required  m  text¬ 
books,  where  it  is  of  importance  that  students  should  not  (as  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  the  case),  derive  inaccurate  ideas  from  carelessly  drawn 
plates,  it  is  equally  essential  in  class-teaching,  where  verbal  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  various  physical  features  of  the  earth  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  b}-  drawings  and  photographs  from  nature  whenever  possible 
to  obtain  them.  It  is  well-known  that  the  meaning  of  many  geological 
terms  in  common  use,  such  as,  for  instance,  outlier,  unconformity , 
false-bedding,  dip  of  strata,  faults,  and  the  like,  can  only  be  completely 
mastered  in  the  field.  It  is  difficult  in  the  class-room  to  convey  to  the 
student  the  significance  of  these  terms,  and  from  the  rough  drawings 
so  often  his  only  guide,  the  student  naturally  fails  to  recognise  the 
respective  appearances  indicated  by  these  technicalities,  when  they  are 
met  with  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  the  field.  The  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  representations  of  natural  scenery  and  certain  landscape 
features  would  greatly  assist  the  teacher  in  his  instruction.  To  take 
an  example  :  If  when  a  “  fault  ”  is  being  explained  in  the  lecture,  a 
good  photograph  of  a  “  fault,”  as  it  actually  occurs,  is  exhibited,  a 
more  realistic  impression  is  at  once  obtained. 

In  this  way,  a  new  use  may  be  made  of  the  photographic  art,  with 
valuable  results.  Already  the  camera  has  been  brought  into  requisition 
by  the  astronomer,  who  by  means  of  improved  lenses  can  take  an 
accurate  chart  of  the  heavens,  embracing  therein  stars  of  a  “magni¬ 
tude  smaller  than  that  shown  on  the  best  existing  charts  or  maps, 
pictured  in  their  proper  relative  positions  and  magnitudes.’  *  Similar 
assistance  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  geology.  The  camera  and 
lens  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  field  geologist,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  sections  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  weathering  of  the 
rock  surface,  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  original  appear¬ 
ance  presented. 

In  addition  to  depicting  rock-sections,  photography  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  illustrating  the  work  and  effects  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  glaciers, 
and  other  denuding  agents  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  carved 
into  a  varied  and  ever-changing  outline  of  hill  and  valley. 

The  introduction  of  photographic  illustrations  into  books,  and, 
especially  into  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  would  be  an 
advantage.  In  that  respect  the  publications  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Surveys  are  far  in  advance  of  our  own. 

"Whilst  advocating  photography  as  an  additional  aid  to  the  science, 
it  is  not  intended  to  minimise  the  importance  of  sketching  from  nature 
when  engaged  in  the  field.  A  drawing,  moreover,  possesses  this 
advantage  over  a  photograph — it  can  be  made  self-explanatory.  A 
natural  surface  of  rock,  or  face  of  a  cliff,  is  often  obscured  by 
vegetable  growth,  which  would  be  reproduced  in  the  photograph. 
The  most  useful  method  of  illustration  in  such  cases  would  be  to 
accompany  the  photograph —showing  the  section  as  it  actually  appears 
— with  a  detailed  drawing  explaining  the  features  seen. 

In  the  course  of  time,  from  one  cause  or  another,  many  familiar 
exposures  of  rock  disappear,  a  pictorial  record  of  which,  in  their 
original  condition,  would  be  often  worthy  of  preservation,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  we  should  be  able,  in  the  near  future,  to 
possess  a  complete  series  of  photographic  views,  illustrating  the  scenery 
of  our  own  country  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  together  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  phenomena  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  various 
geological  problems. 

The  author  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  of  Charnwood  Forest, 

*  See  an  article  on  Telescopes  for  Astronomical  Photography,  by  Mr.  A. 
Ainslie  Common,  in  Nature,  vol.  31,  pp.  38  and  270. 
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specially  taken  for  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
by  Mr.  John  Burton,  of  Leicester,  and  also  a  selection  of  views  of 
Yorkshire,  from  his  own  collection,  illustrating  geological  features  of 
interest.  i J  Osmund  W.  Jeffs. 

• - ♦ - 

THE  BICHROMATE  DISEASE. 

[The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

I  have  lately  been  consulted  by  a  gentleman  for  a  peculiar  and 
painful  skin  affection,  with  deep  and  intractable  ulcerations,  which, 
upon  hearing  the  history  of  the  case,  left. In o  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  metallic  poisoning,  and  known  as 
the  bichromate  disease  ;  and  I  thought  that  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
amateur  photographer  would  not  come  amiss  ;  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  the  trouble  would  simplify  the  case,  lead  to  a  correct  treat¬ 
ment,  quicken  the  relief  of  this  painful  disease,  and  successfully  cure 
it.  Blyth  in  his  Manual  on  Poisons:  their  Effects  and  Detection,  says, 
“  That  the  only  salts  of  chromium  of  toxicological  importance,  are  the 
neutral  chromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash  and  the  chromate  of 
lead  ;  that  in  the  chromates  of  potash  there  is  a  combination  of  two 
poisonous  metals.”  Hartshorn’s  edition  of  Taylor's  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  salt  (bichromate 
of  potash)  is  a  very  active  poison;  that  Mr.  West  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  case,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  medical  man  who  had  in- 
:  advertently  tasted  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  suffered  from 
very  severe  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Again, 
several  fatal  cases  from  this  poison  have  recently  occurred  in  this 
country,  especially  in  Baltimore,  where  this  salt  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  Wharton  v.  Stille  {Medical  Jurisprudence)  it  is  stated :  “  This 
salt  being  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  has  given  rise  in  several  in¬ 
stances  to  accidental  poisoning.  Locally  applied  its  action  is  irritant, 
causing  the  workmen  who  make  use  of  it  trouble — some  sores  and  ul- 
I  cerations  upon  the  hands.  Several  fatal  cases  from  drinking  a  solu- 
i  tion  of  this  salt  have  been  reported  in  this  country  from  time  to 
i  time.” 

A  case  of  a  photographer  of  Boston  is  reported,  who  mistook  in 
the  dark  room  a  solution  of  bichromate  for  ale,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
!  it.  He  discovered  his  mistake  immediately  and  used  appropriate 
antidotes,  but  his  life  hung  on  a  thread  for  a  number  of  days,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  entirely  recovered.  But  it  is  not  with  the 
i  acute  poisoning  that  we  have  now  to  deal,  but  with  a  much  more 
insidious,  more  common  occurrence — and  often  unsuspected — the 
i  absorption  of  the  poison  in  very  minute  quantities,  either  by  the  air 
passages  or  the  skin  of  the  hand. 

Blyth  states  “that  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
potassic  bichromate,  exposed  to  the  dust,  have  suffered  from  a  very 
peculiar  train  of  symptoms,  and  which  was  first  described  by  Dr.  B. 
Wr.  Richardson  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Chirurgical 
Review,  October,  1863,  and  London  Lancet ,  March  11,  1882:  “It 
appears  that  if  the  workmen  inspire  the  particles  chiefly  through  the 
month,  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste  is  experienced,  with  an  increase 
of  saliva.  This  increase  of  buccal  secretion  gets  rid  of  most  of  the 
poison,  and  in  that  case  but  little  ill  effect  is  experienced  ;  but  those 
who  keep  the  mouth  closed  and  inspire  by  the  nose,  suffer  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  septum,  which  gradually  gets  thin  and  ultimately 
ulcerated.  Finally  the  whole  septum  is  in  this  way  destroyed.  It  is 
stated  that  when  a  workman  has  lost  his  nasal  septum  he  no  longer 
suffers  from  nasal  irritation  and  has  a  remarkable  immunity  from 
catarrh.”  The  same  author  states  that  the  bichromate  also  causes 
painful  skin  affections,  eruptions  akin  to  eczema  or  psoriasis ;  also 
very  deep  and  intractable  ulcerations.  That  these  cutaneous  maladies 
start  from  an  excoriation.  That  so  long  as  the  skin  is  not  broken 
there  seems  to  be  little  local  effect,  if  any.  It  is  also  stated  that 
horses  employed  in  these  factories  suffer  from  ulcerated  hoofs  and 
sometimes  lose  them.  It  is  to  the  statement  that  an  excoriation  must 
exist  to  produce  the  injurious  effects,  that  we  must  pay  attention  to. 
That  the  absorption  of  the  poison  through  a  denuded  skin — small 
though  the  abrasion  may  be— is  not  to  be  denied,  and  we  believe  from 
experience  that  frequent  exposure  to  the  poison  increases  the  liability 
to  absorption  in  an  increased  ratio.  For  the  irritant  effect  of  the  salt 
increases  the  area  of  abrasion,  and  stimulates  the  absorbents  to  take 
up  a  larger  quantity  of  the  poison  each  time.  And  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  poison  is  absorbed  by  contact  with  the  delicate 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air  passages,  principally  the  nose ; 
though  I  must  differ  with  those  who  think  that  the  poison  expends 
itself  there  by  destruction  of  the  tissues  only ;  for  I  think  that  some 
j  cases  of  constitutional  disturbances  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
inhaling  of  the  poison  in  a  very  finely  divided  solid  state,  as  dust,  and 
by  inhaling  the  vapours  arising  from  the  process  of  solution.  There 
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is  a  peculiarity  with  this  poison,  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in 
any  article  upon  this  subject,  very  similar  to  the  effect  of  some  >.f  the 
living  vegetable  poisons,  that  is,  the  point  of  saturation  seems  to  be 
very  far  off,  if  arrived  at  at  all.  1  mean  in  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  constitutional  or  cutaneous  form  of  the  disease,  and  not  those  who 
have  had  the  disease  in  a  more  violent  form  as  by  loosing  the  upturn 
of  the  nose — and  who  seem  really  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  <«f 
saturation,  and  that  is  the  increased  liability  to  the  effects  of  tie* 
poison.  Let  a  person  once  become  affected  through  an  excoriated 
surface,  and  have  the  constitutional  effects  presented,  such 
psoriasis,  or  deep,  troublesome,  intractable  excoriation',  eith<  r  <  a  tie- 
hand  or  in  the  form  of  painful,  itching,  hard,  and  so-called 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  he  is  extremely  liable,  n henever  he 
works  with  bichromate,  to  have  another  attack ;  and  in  each  attack  it 
seems  to  require  a  much  less  concentrated  form  of  the  per>on  to  pr  - 
duce  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  painful  disease. 

As  no  one  knows  his  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  this  poi-  >n 
without  experience  or  when  a  presumed  immunity  from  them  may 
cease,  it  is  well  to  handle  this  salt  with  extreme  care  either  in  tin*  d re¬ 
state  or  in  solution.  The  fine  dust  arising  from  the  friction  of  th>* 
crystals,  inhaled  by  the  nose,  even  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  oft.  n 
giving  rise  to  a  distressing  and  obstinate  catarrh.  An  un;us]H>ctcd 
abrasion  of  the  skin  upon  the  hand  or  finger,  and  especially  around 
the  nails,  affords  a  site  for  absorption  when  a  solution  is  employed. 

Symptoms,  in  a  general  way,  by  contact  with  the  nasal  membra’  ■  -. 
■ — A  slight  tingling  with  a  sensation  of  heat,  followed  by  per-ist*  :it 
sneezing;  then  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  sharp  catarrh  f 
the  head,  and  which  strongly  resists  all  remedial  agents — a  r>,n- 
tinuous  exposure  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  nasal  septum. 
When  this  occurs,  the  person  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  <>f 
saturation, and  immunity  from  further  constitutional  effects.  But, 
owing  to  some  idiosyncracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution,  or  from  less 
exposure,  the  poison,  instead  of  destroying  the  tissues,  manifests  it *-.-lf 
in  some  constitutional  form,  similar  to  those  produced  by  absorption 
through  an  abraded  surface. 

Symptoms  following  from  contact  with  an  abraded  surface. — A 
sense  of  tingling  or  smarting,  followed  by  heat  and  -orenes-  at  some 
small  spot  on  the  finger  or  hand.  Continued  exposure,  by  dipping  the 
hands  in  a  solution  or  handling  this  salt  in  a  dry  state  increases  the 
effect,  and  we  have  excoriations  obstinate  in  their  character.  Those, 
followed  by  the  constitutional  symptoms,  character!'  d  either  in  the 
form  of  eczema  or  psoriasis  on  the  hands,  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
or  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  resembling,  oftentimes,  boils,  hard 
and  painful,  and  with  little  breaking  down  of  their  substance-  by 
suppuration,  &c.  The  victim  experiences  frequent  crops  of  them, 
often  without  any  apparent  cause :  but  errors  in  diet  or  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  frequently  seem  to  induce  a  fresh  eruption. 
The  obstinacy  of  this  disease  is  characteristic,  and  the  person's  life  i- 
rendered  miserable  for  a  long  time  by  its  persistency  and  liability  to 
recur.  Dr.  John  H.  Janf. way,  U.  S.  A. 

- - * - 

<£ontcmporari>  Press. 


ORTIIOCHROMATIC  OR  ISOCIIROMATIC. 

When  the  use  of  colour-sensitive  plates  had  become  popular  with  the 
great  mass  of  photographers,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Eder,  of  \  ienna,  proposed 
to  call  the  method  by  which  the  value  of  colours  is  photographically  re¬ 
produced,  correctly  or  nearly  so,  ortkochromatic,  that  is,  correct  in 
colour.  Becquerel  or  Atout  Tailfor  possibly  had  termed  the  same 
process  isochromatic,  which  means  equal  in  colour,  from  the  Greek 
word  icoc,  equal.  How  misleading  this  appellation  has  become  ammig 
many  can  be  readily  understood. 

An  opportunity  was  lately  offered  to  reproduce  upon  a  colour-sensi¬ 
tive  plate  a  chromo-lithograph,  the  ground  of  which  was  shaded  fi  -  m 
a  light  yellow  through  orange  up  to  a  deep  red.  The  light  yeDow 
copied  light,  and  shaded  in  correct  modulation  up  to  the  deep  red  in  a 
proportionate  dark  tone.  This  effect  is  orthochromatic.  The  dark  red 
appears  dark  to  the  eye,  and  the  light  yellow,  light ;  the  colour-value 
of  the  print  found  a  correct  representation  in  our  copy.  Had,  however, 
the  reproduction  given  a  ground  of  even  tone  and  colour  all  -  ver  tlm 
plate,  the  effect  obtained  would  be  isochromatic.  W  lien  dark  blue  lias 
copied  dark  upon  the  photograph,  and  light  yellow,  light,  the  result  is 
what  it  should  be.  Photographing  the  uniform  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  with  an  ordinary  collodion  of  gelatine  plate,  we 
find  the  coat  to  be  quite  light,  and  its  trimmings  and  chevrons  dark. 
Take  an  orthochromatic  plate,  the  effect  will  be  the  reverse,  which  u 
correct,  that  is,  orthochromatic.  M  ith  such  plates  the  portraitist  will 
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find  auburn  hair  to  copy  light,  and  the  yellowish  brown  freckles 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  proof. 

Professor  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  claims  to  have  finft  worked  successfully 
with  colour-sensitive  films,  and  his  claim  is  a  just  one.  To  him  alone 
belongs  priority  in  this  matter.  In  1873,  when  employed  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  take  photographs  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he 
obtained  with  coloured  collodion  emulsion  a  perfect  image  of  the 
corona.  That  Avas  the  first  orthochromatic  attempt,  and  the  picture 
of  a  yelloA\r  ribbon  occasionally  referred  to  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
stadium  of  Vogel’s  investigations. 

Waterhouse’s  and  other  careful  experiments,  including  those  of 
Captain  Abney,  who  first  ridiculed  Vogel’s  endeavours,  have  led  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  orthocromacy.  Ives’  pretended  origin¬ 
ality  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  doubtful.  Joseph  Albert  tried  chloro- 
phyll  in  the  earliest  time  of  photography,  and  Vogel  coloured  bromide 
of  silver  with  chlorophyll  in  1874,  when  lie  met  difficulties  similar  to 
those  encountered  by  Ives  in  1879.  Failures  occurring  at  that  time 
are  happily  overcome  by  the  enormous  progress  made  of  late  in 
photography  and  spectroscopy. 

Chlorophyll  taken  from  bluish-green  myrtle  leaves  acts  differently 
from  that  taken  from  other  plants.  Becquerel  found  chlorophyll  to 
sensitise  only  for  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  orange,  yellow, 
and  green  showed  scarcel}r  any  action.  Altogether,  the  use  of  chloro¬ 
phyll  can  be  but  limited.  Should  the  yelloAV  of  chlorophyll  (pliyllo- 
nanthin)  and  the  blue  (phylloc3fanine)  be  separated,  and  again  mixed 
in  different  proportions,  a  much  wider  scope  for  the  action  of  chlorophyll 
might  be  offered.  Various  dye-stuffs  give,  in  either  collodion  or  gelatine 
emulsion  plates,  vmrious  results.  Eosine,  erythrosine,  azaleine,  and 
Vogels  azaline,  brilliant  greeen,  curcuma,  methyl  violet,  but  particu¬ 
larly  cyanine,  are  excellent  dye-stuffs.  The  mode  of  using  them  is  of 
but  little  moment ;  colouring  the  emulsion  or  colouring  ready -coated 
plates  have  given  us  equally  satisfactory  results,  when  proper  care  had 
been  taken.  The  use  of  light-fitters  is  as  yet  of  the  utmost  importance 
with  the  orthochromatic  processes.  One  of  our  greatest  authorities 
has  distinctly  stated  that  the  coloured  glass  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
especially  for  the  photographing  of  spectrum  colours. 

Reviewing  the  experiments  of  Joseph  Albert  and  Ducos  du  Hauron, 
Ave  must  adhere  to  their  opinion :  differently  coloured  glasses  placed 
betAveen  objective  and  sensitive  films  cause  different  effects.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  with  the  colouring  of  the  plate.  The  effect  upon 
an  eosine  plate  is  not  by  any  means  comparable  with  that  of  a  mixture 
of  eosine  and  cyanine,  and  Vogel’s  azaline  acts  entirely  different  from 
chlorophyll. 

— Photographic  Times . 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  TEXAS.* 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  just  after  a  successful  passage  of  one  these 
rapids,  as  we  Avere  congratulating  ourselves  upon  being  only  fifteen 
miles  from  San  Antonio,  that  an  ominous  crash  was  heard  coming 
from  behind  the  carriage.  Two  trunks  lay  in  the  road,  the  baggage 
rack  demoralised  to  the  last  degree,  and  past  mending.  Piling  the 
trunks  by  the  side  of  the  road,  I  despatched  the  carriage  with  the 
ladies,  with  instructions  to  send  the  first  suitable  conveyance  they 
could  find  to  my  relief.  With  the  feAv  remaining  sandwiches  and  my 
umbrella,  I  mounted  my  trunks  and  Avatched  the  disappearing 
carriage.  I  now  had  both  time  and  food  for  reflection,.  I  had  heard 
a  good  deal  said  about  marauding  Mexicans  in  Texas,  who,  Avith  their 
families  and  a  covered  Avaggon,  travrel  continually  about  the  country 
robbing,  and  when  necessary,  killing  without  any  compunction. 
What  if  some  blood-thirsty  Mexican  should  have  scented  the  plunder 
on  the  open  plain,  and  at  that  moment  be  bearing  doAvn  upon  it  with 
all  the  speed  of  a  four-mule  team.  The  thought  Avas  not  pleasant. 
The  contents  of  the  trunks  would  set  irp  a  Mexican  family  for  the 
balance  of  their  natural  lives,  and  I  resolved  to  fight  that  Mexican  to 
the  bitter  end.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain  coxmred 
in  part  Avith  a  Ioav  brush Avood,  the  horizon  being  visible  for  a  large 
part  of  its  extent. 

Two  hours  of  patient  and  anxious  scrutiny  of  this  line  was  at  last 
reAvarded  by  tiro  appearance  of  a  minute  speck  exactly  where  my 
carriage  had  disappeared.  As  the  speck  greAV  larger  my  hopes  rose 
correspondingly,  mingled  though  .with  much  nervousness.  Before 
long  the  object  could  clearly  be  made  out  to  be  one  of  the  brown 
covered  Mexican  Avagons  drawn  by  four  mules  at  a  full  gallop.  My 
Avife  had  told  the  story  of  my  situation  to  the  first  teamster  she  met, 
and  he,  unfortunately,  was  a  Mexican  thirsting  for  plunder.  Fired 
with  the  thought,  he  Avfnpped  up  bis  mules,  Avhetting  Iris  knife  on  the 
Avav.  Settling  my  stove-pipe  firmly  on  my  head,  polling  doAvn  my 
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vest,  and  grasping  my  umbrella  with  a  firm  hand,  I  awaited  the 
assault. 

When  Avithin  a  hundred  yards  the  villain  reined  < »ul  of  t li  r>>ul, 
pointing  his  mules  directly  at  mo  and  my  trunks,  .-flipping  within  ten 
feet  of  me.  Instead  of  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle,  there  appeared  over  tin- 
shoulders  of  the  driver  the  faces  of  trvo  children.  This  was  re¬ 
assuring,  and  Avhen  the  driver  asked  in  “  poor  wlrite  ”  English  if  1  was 
the  chap  he  Avas  sent  after,  all  thoughts  of  a  battle  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

The  trunks  AA'ere  loaded  into  the  Avagon,  and  myself  on-coned 
snugly  Avith  the  family  and  household  effects,  Ave  made  our  Avay 
slowly  into  San  Antonio. 

The  look-out  from  my  windoAv  on  the  folloAving  morning  Avas  not 
encouraging,  from  a  photographic  point  of  view;  but  a  few  -trolls 
about  the  old  Mexican  city  satisfied  me  that  food  for  the  camera  was 
abundant  on  every  hand.  Especially  Avas  I  pleased  with  the  Sau 
Antonio  River,  springing  out  of  the  ground  only  four  miles  away 
from  the  limits  of  the  city,  it  becomes  at  once  a  formidable  river, 
careering  through  the  city  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  miles  an  hour, 
five  to  eight  feet  deep,  between  banks  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart.  So 
tortuous  is  the  course  of  the  San  Antonio  that  a  distance  of  nine- 
miles  is  traversed  in  flowing  through  the  city.  This  crookedness 
necessitates  many  bridges,  and  a  stranger  is  never  sure  upon  Avhich 
side  of  the  river  he  may  happen  to  stand. 

The  banks  of  the  river  just  apart  from  tin-  business  portion  of  the 
city,  are  lined  Avith  immense  pecan  trees,  Avhich  support  Avild  grape 
and  other  vines  of  huge  proportions  unknown  to  us  of  the  North. 
Thus,  the  river,  with  features  like  these,  supplies  an  inexhaustible 
number  of  vieAvs  of  unusual  picturesqueness  and  surpassing  beauty. 
Day  after  day  found  me  and  my  coloured  boy,  Phil,  trudging  along 
the  margin  of  this  blue-tinted  river,  deploring  that  my  slender  stock 
of  plates  Avould  only  permit  me  to  take  one  vieAv  out  of  every  score 
that  I  considered  Avorthy. 

A  longer  tramp  than  usual  brought  me  one  day  to  a  grist  mill  built 
close  beside  the  river.  By  invitation  of  the  miller  I  entered  the  cord 
mill  to  rest  aAvhile.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  miller,  whom 
I  found  to  be  intelligent  and  apparently  industrious,  revealed  his 
determination  to  quit  his  prosperous  occupation  and  return  to  his 
native  State  of  Vermont.  When  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  should 
voluntarily  abandon  a  good  and  profitable  business  and  a  lovely 
climate  for  the  rigors  of  northern  Vermont,  he  blushed  slightly,  and 
lowering  his  A'oice,  said:  “  I’m  afraid  of  snakes,  I  hate  ’em,  and  I 
won’t  live  among  ’em  any  longer  than  I  can  help.” 

“  Snakes,”1  said  I,  “  Avhere  are  they  ?  I’ve  been  in  Texas  a  fort¬ 
night  and  haven’t  seen  one  yet.” 

“  Seen  no  snakes,”  said  he,  Avith  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
scorn.  “  No  snakes,  why  tire  river  is  full  of  ’em,  the  banks  swarm 
with  ’em,  and  in  summer  the  nasty  beasts  climb  into  the  trees  and 
vines  to  sleep  in  the  cool  shade — and  poison,  oh  ! — If  they  bite  you 
once,  you  may  say  good-bye  to  your  family.  They  are  the  reg’lar 
moccasin  snake,  and  I’ve  no  use  for  ’em.’’ 

Promising  to  show  me  in  a  minute  all  the  snakes  I  Avould  care  to 
see  during  my  natural  life,  I  followed  him  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  a 
few  yards  beloAv  the  mill.  Obeying  his  instructions,  I  carefully 
Avatched  the  ground  a  couple  of  yards  in  advance  as  Ave  slowly  pro¬ 
gressed.  Sure  enough,  we  had  not  pursued  our  still  hunt  a  quarter  of 
a  minute  before  Ave  caught  an  instantaneous  glimpse  of  one  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  escaping  over  the  bank,  then  another,  and  still  another,  followed 
in  quick  succession.  So  long  as  we  continued  our  walk  the  snakes  Avould 
wriggle  across  our  path,  sometimes  nearer  to  our  feet  than  Avas  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant.  Five  minutes’  walk  Avith  such  accompaniments  was 
quite  long  enough  for  me,  and  Avith  cautious  steps  I  returned  to  the 
mill  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  miller.  W  hy  I  had  failed  to 
observe  the  snakes  in  my  many  tramps  along  the  river,  was  owing, 
probably,  to  two  reasons  ;  the  colour  of  the  snake  being  a  dull  brown, 
assimilated  perfectly  with  the  soil,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  my  eyes 
were  constantly  employed  in  search  of  more  distant  and  picturesque 
views.  The  shock  to  my  nerves  AA’as  such  that  I  abandoned  the  river 
and  its  lovely  surroundings  then  and  there,  and  shouldering  my  camera 
returned  home  by  the  regular  travelled  road. 

Other  objects  in  and  about  the  city,  in  a  measure,  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  the  river,  notably  the  old  missions,  founded  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Built  by  mechanics  and 
architects,  sent  out  for  the  special  purpose  by  Spain,  these  missions 
served  for  forts  as  aaHI  as  churches.  The  Church  of  the  Alamo  has 
historical  associations  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  descendants  of  Texans 
of  fifty  years  ago. 

Six  thousand  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  assaulted  this  church  in 
March,  1836.  Upon  the  third  attempt  the  Avails  were  scaled,  and  the 
garrison,  numbering  188  men,  all  told,  massacred,  including  Colonel 
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Travis,  Colonel  Bowie  (the  inventor  of  the  Bowie  knife),  and  Colonel 
Davy  Crockett.  Of  the  Mexicans,  520  lay  dead,  and  an  equal 
number  wounded.  Though  the  walls  of  the  church  have  lono-  since 
been  demolished,  the  church  itself  remains  intact,  and  with  its 
curiously-carved  stone  columns  is,  aside  from  the  historical  interest, 
well  worthy  the  photographer’s  attention.  The  other  missions, 
removed  a  few  miles  from  San  Antonio,  though  in  a  partially-ruined 
condition,  still  retain  enough  of  their  ancient  splendour  to  fascinate  a 
lover  of  the  picturesque.  *  Then  there  is  the  Mexican  jacal,  or  hut, 
which  abounds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  are  constructed  of 
every  material  under  the  sun,  except  wood,  which  will  servo  to 
shelter  the  family.  Old  matting,  worn-out  tin  roofing,  old  awnings, 
and  refuse  of  every  sort  and  description,  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  jacal.  It  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  residences  of  the  old 
settlers,  such  as  still  remain,  are  worthy  of  note.  In  those  days  of 
savagery,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  aud  Mexicans,  safety  in 
house  construction  was  the  prime  consideration.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  a  single  story,  with  cemented  flat  roof,  no  windows,  and  but 
one  small  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  family,  light,  and  air,  thus 
making  a  house  easily  defended,  and  offering  but  one  point  for  attack. 

San  Antonio  has  a  lively,  business-like  air,  its  main  street  full  of 
huge  covered  transportation  wagons  with  from  eight  to  twelve  mules 
attached,  offers  strong  temptation  for  snap  shots;  but  as  collodio- 
bromide  plates  are  slow,  that  sort  of  work  I  did  not  attempt.  Most  of 
my  exposures  were  sixty  seconds,  with  a  medium-sized  stop.  “  What !  ” 
says  my  young  reader,  who  has  never  in  his  life  heard  of  any  but 
gelatine  plates,  “  impossible.”  Yes,  my  young  friend,  sixty  seconds, 
and  no  failures. 

I  remember  well  what  that  old  patriarch,  Dr.  John  Nicol,  once  said 
in  a  letter  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.  “  Give  me,” 
said  he,  “  a  dozen  collodio-bromide  plates  for  a  day’s  outing,  and  I 
promise  to  bring  home  twelve  perfect  negatives.”  Notwithstanding 
that  I  have  for  many  years  made  and  used  gelatine  plates,  I  confess 
to  a  weakness  for  my  old  friend,  collodio-bromide.  They  are  so  easily 
prepared,  and  their  development  is  so  sure  and  so  completely  under 
control,  that  where  instantaneity  is  not  desired,  I  still  say,  they  are 
the  best  plates  I  know.  W.  IT.  M. 

- -  ♦ - — - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,246. — “  Electric  Lamps  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  E.  G.  Craven. — 
Dated  November  3,  1885. 

No.  13,261. — “Roll  Holders  for  Cameras,”  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. — 
Dated  November  3,  1885. 

No.  13,262. — “Case  for  Sensitised  Paper  or  Tissue.”  E.  and  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co  .—Dated  November  3,  1885. 

No.  13,320. — “Producing  Stereoscopic  Pictorial  Effect  by  Use  of  Magic 
Lantern  and  Screen.”  W.  E.  Crowther.  —Da ted  November  4,  1885. 

No.  13,399. — “Apparatus  for  Enlarging  Photographs  by  Daylight. ”  G.  H. 
Dollery  and  L.  S.  Zachariasen. — Dated  November  5,  1885. 

No.  13,420. — “Apparatus  for  Management  of  Optical  Lantern  Pictures  before 
and  during  Exhibition.”  D.  Fraser. — Do, ted  November  6,  1885. 

No.  13,463. — “Coating  and  Drying  Photographic  Plates.”  A.  Coventry. 
— Dated  November  6,  1885. 

No.  13,611. — “Media  for  Photographic  Development.  E.  Jacobsen. 
Dated  November  9,  1885. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  15,198. — “Camera  Stands.”  J.  Ashford,  179,  Aston-road,  Birmingham. 
*— Dated  November  19,  1884. 

No.  15,542. — “Holders  for  Photographic  Films.”  G.  Eastman  and  W.  II. 
Walker,  United  States. — Dated  November  25,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Double  Dark  Slides. 

No.  16,727.  IltABL  Todd,  North  Parade,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  Photographer. 

Decevdoer  20,  1884. 

I  construct  my  slide  with  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  frame,  solid  or  closed, 
so  as  not  to  admit  any  light  whatever ;  that  portion  of  the  frame,  admitting 
the  sliding  shutters  is  on  one  side  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be  used, 
the  opposite  side  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  size  of  plates,  for  winch  the 
slides  are  constructed,  the  plates  resting  on  the  inside  of  the  smaller  shutter 
frame,  and  retained  in  position  by  projections  or  adjustable  catches,  or  other 
suitable  means,  both  plates  are  inserted  in  position  in  the  dark  slide,  throng  i 
the  larger  aperture  which  is  then  closed  by  the  larger  shutter.  Betwixt  t  le 
plates  of  glass  is  inserted  a  sheet  of  an  opaque  substance,  with  a  spring  oi 
springs,  to  press  each  plate  home  in  the  slide. 

The  complete  specification  is  illustrated  with  drawings. 
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Photooiuphk  Shutter.'. 

No.  2241.  Frederick  Woodward  Branson,  L  <-U  Yorkd.ii- . 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist. — February  18,  1885. 

My  improvements  refer  to  that  class  of  shutter  whi-h  is  <U-  m  l  in  tk 
specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Richard  Reynolds  and  mvsell  dated  April 
2nd,  1883,  No.  1650,  such  shutter  being  also  employed  unde  the  pat  :nt  r .  j 
tome  dated  5th  February,  1881,  No.  2767;  such  shutter  lieing  al 
in  my  applications  for  patents  dated  June  1 1  tb,  I88j, 

22nd,  1881,  No.  16793  and  No.  16791 ;  and  the  present  invention  i  f<  pg  to  tl 
employment  of  a  second  drop,  which  tits  so  a'  to  mov<-  fr  -  lv  j.,  i),.-  - ... 
as  the  drop  used  in  the  hereinbefore-mention 
This  second  drop  is  placed  in  the  slide  1.  low  th  original,  1  -  ,  it-  ;  ■  . 
portion  a  hinged  or  solid  frame  is  provided,  such  frame  form  th  ;  openin"  oi 

aperture  through  which  the  light  passes  for  photograpl  ic  pi  n .  ‘ 

The  aperture  in  the  framework  is  covered,  in  the  first  in 
or  solid  part  of  the  second  drop,  and  both  drops  -are  held  i>v  ■  -  :  v 

catch  being  released  the  lower  drop  is  instantaneouslj  foi  l  d< 
the  upper  drop  actuated  through  gravity,  spring,  orotl.-  r  ..... 

the  opening  therein  passing  quickly  in  front  of  the  lens,  followed  y  tb< 
drop  which  shuts  off  the  light  by  passing  in  front  of  the  bus. 

The  slide  is  so  arranged  at  the  bottom  part  as  to  allow  tin-  n  .  •!;■•••  • 
fall  entirely  out  of  it,  its  position  being  taken  up  by  tin-  first  or  up  i  b 
The  second  drop  is  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  photographic  Bnuttei  bj 
an  elastic  cord  or  its  equivalent. 

When  preferred  the  upper  and  lower  drops  may  be  <  oinbine-L 
Tlie  complete  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  16  ... 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Hoorn. 

„  17  ... 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 

„  18  ... 

Photographic  Club . . 

Andertou’s  Hot- 1,  Fleet-street  .KJ'. 

„  18  ... 

;;  19 ... 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hal),  Basinghall-sti  el. 

„  20  ... 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club . . 

5,  St.  Andrcw-sqnarc. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  the  opening  meeting  for  the  season  of  t  :  F  -  •  >■ 
held  at  5a  Pall  Mall  East,  London, — The  President,  Mr.  Jam-  sG  F.R.B., 

occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — George  Bankart.  U 
Bliss,  Grantham;  Major  J.  Beard,  Westerham;  Henry  Bolden,  C.E,,  Derby  : 
Thomas  Bowker,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  London  ;  H.  H.  Cam.  -on,  M  r:;-  •- 

street,  London;  George  P.  Cartland.  Windsor;  Sydney  Casbourne, 
Norwood;  Arthur  Hamilton  Clarke,  Stratford-place,  Ixmdon ;  .1.  Moutagu 
Copeland,  Barbican,  London;  M.  B.  Copeland,  Preston;  Henry  1 
Blackheath  ;  R.  Benyon  Croft,  R.N..  War.  ;  F.  W.  Edwards,  Peckham  Ry 


gardens, 

Piccadilly;  Olive  F.  Pritchard,  Hampstead;  E.  B.  Reeve,  Surbiton  ;  •' 
Robinson,  Regent-street,  London;  H.  Abercrombie  Room,  Guildford;  Arthur 
Shuttleworth,  Preston;  W.  A.  Skill.  Lincoln;  Ernest  G  Spiyrs.  Iri- 
square,  London  ;  Charles  Edward  Spurting,  Surbiton  ;  VS .  -I.  Stillm  in,  1 
States;  Alfred  C.  Stock,  Marylebone :  Henry  Symonds,  Portsmouth;  A. 
Taylor,  Regent-street,  London;  W.  H.  Walker,  Soho-square,  Lond<<n. 

The  President  said  that  the  Exhibition-room  in  whi  -h  tlmy  h  1 1  m-  >  .  i 

-walls  covered  with  much  good  work  :  those  exhibitors,  therefore2  who  wi  re  I  j 
receive  medals  should  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  in  hsvil  g 
in  the  face  of  so  much  competition.  He  then  presented  the  medals  tothesuc- 
cessful  candidates,  and  congratulated  each  recipient  in  turn  on  the  high 
character  of  his  work.  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  being  at  St.  I 
Warnerke  accepted  the  medal  on  his  behalf,  and  the  medals  for  two or  three 
other  candidates  absent  from  London  were  deposited  with  the  1  peasurer. 

The  medals  were  presented  as  follows  to  the  recipients,  in  the  order  in 
their 
Stev 

Wells,  . . .  . . . .  -  .  w  ,.  , 


sir  names  chanced  to  appear  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition:  Henrj 
svens,  Addlestoue,  Surrey,  Flower  Studies :  H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbnd^e 
..ells,  Dawn  and  Sunset ;  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Arlington  House,  Guildford, 
Waterfall,  Wharfedaie,  and  Avenue,  Studley  Royal:  W  svinm.K  •  H- 
street,  Portsmouth,  Race-Yachting  Scenes:  William  Muller,  f. 

New  Park,  London,  Views  of  the  Engandine;  Seymour  Conway ,  Lngleci 


Beckenham,  Views  in  Southern  Europe ;  W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond,  8 
Home  Portraits  of  Ladies  n  Court  Dress;  The  School  of  Military  fSagmeer 
Chatham,  Tintern  Abbey  and  Raglan  Castle:  I .  Beaslev.  ym. .  ■<".  j 
Ilamilton-terrace,  London,  Views  in  Switzerland;  Mr. J.  Lafayette,  , JU, 
moreland-street,  Dublin,  Mrs.  Scroope  Berna  '  la  .  -  H  ■  •  ' 

man,  13,  Soho-square,  London,  Erectheum,  Acropolis,  <  ■ 

Mars  Hill ;  W.  Wain  wright,  jnn..  Hoe-place.  W  oking.  I  •  -  1 

Tyrol;  Hector  Colard,  55,  Boulevard  du  Hainaut,  Brussels,  (a-  ■  '  •  1 

Noble,  43,  Warrior-square.  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, Langdafc  /  -.  estm 

land:  John  Terras,  Newtown,  Markinch,  Fife.  II  oman  am  ‘U.'  '  ; 

W.  Malby,  68,  East-street,  Chichester,  Strengthening  i  <  . '  .  . 

Annan  and  Swan.  South  Lambeth,  London,  .1  hairg  lbe  Auto 

Company,  74,  New  Oxford-street,  London,  D  I  •  t  L«  •'  ' 

Berlin,  Specimens  of  Photo-gravure ;  W.  H.  Walker,  t  mtea  •. iu 
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Camera  and  Films ;  J.  Mansell  Swift,  Tottenham  Court-road,  London,  Tongue 
of  a  Blow  Fly  ;  Leon  Warn erke,  Poplar-walk,  Heme-hill,  l'apcr  as  a  Substi¬ 
tute  for  Glass. 

The  President  mentioned  that  the  judges  agreed  well  in  relation  to  the 
awards  they  had  made,  and  that  there  were  several  cases  in  which  other 
exhibitors  had  nearly  won  a  medal  by  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  the  judges,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  Mr.  T. 
Sebastian  Davis,  Mr.  Joseph  Paget,  Mr.  JohnSpiller,  Mr.  G.  L.  Addeubrooke, 
Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  and  Mr.  J.  Gale.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  given  to  the 
hanging  committee,  Messrs.  W.  Cobb,  T.  S.  Davis,  Captain  Abney,  and 
Mr.  W.  England. 

The  President  stated  that  six  or  seven  thousand  persons  hail  visited  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  as  much  as  they  could  expect  considering  the  bad 
weather.  He  also  announced  that  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner  had  presented  the  Society 
with  a  valuable  book  full  of  old  calotypes,  taken  in  1848. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  then  read  a  paper  on  A  New  Method  of  Photograph ic 
Engraving.  The  process  he  described  was  that  which  we  published  in  these 
pages  on  the  30th  of  October  last,  page  689,  among  the  specifications  of  com¬ 
pleted  patents.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis,  demonstrated  the  process  to  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Sawyer  remarked  that  he  coated  the  copper  plate  with  silver 
before  squeegeeing  the  exposed  carbon  film  upon  it ;  this  enabled  him  after¬ 
wards  to  see  when  the  plate  was  properly  developed  ;  if  he  obtained  a  good 
picture  in  this  stage,  the  final  result  was  pretty  sure  to  lie  good.  When  electro¬ 
plating  at  the  Autotype  works  they  used  a  dynamo  driven  by  a  steam-engine, 
but  an  ordinary  battery  would  do.  He  then  explained  how  they  took  two 
electrotype  copies  in  one  vat ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  electrotyping  the  Belgian  Ordnance  Maps,  as  described  in  these  pages 
about  a  year  ago.  The  speaker  stated  that  during  the  first  hour  they  threw 
down  as  rapid  as  possible  a  deposit  of  copper  on  the  plate,  otherwise  there 
was  danger  of  the  free  acid  in  the  solution  attacking  the  gelatine  film. 

Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S. ,  who  took  the  chair  in  consequence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  having  to  leave  the  meeting,  said  that  Mr.  Sawyer  by  bringing  together 
several  inventions,  had  produced  good  results  ;  various  portions  of  his  process 
had  been  tried  before  ;  but  by  combining  them  he  appeared  to  have  succeeded 
where  others  had  failed.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  electrotype 
plates  deteriorated  sufficiently  to  induce  Mr.  Sawyer  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  nickel  coating  of  them,  or  to  getting  them  faced  with  steel. 

Mr,  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Copeland  wished  to  know  how  many  copies  the 
plates  would  yield  before  they  were  worn  out. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  wished  to  know  the  cause  of  the  dark  margin  alongside 
the  sliadoAvs  in  the  print  sent  round  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Wilsom. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  thought  that  the  meeting  would  like  to  know  how  the  plates 
were  separated  when  removed  from  the  plating  vat. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  in  reply,  said  that  they  varnished  the  back  of  the  copper  plate 
carrying  the  film,  in  order  that  the  metal  from  the  bath  might  not  be  deposited 
over  the  back  ;  they  did  not  varnish  the  edges  of  the  plate,  in  order  that  the 
copper  from  the  bath  might  creep  round  those  edges,  and  so  hold  the  new 
metallic  film  to  the  face  of  the  old  plate.  After  the  copper  had  so  crept  round 
they  varnished  the  edges  also,  after  which  the  metal  was  deposited  upon  the 
face  of  the  plate  only.  The  original  plate  was  Aveighed  before  it  Avas  put  in 
the  bath,  and  was  again  Aveighed  from  time  to  time  as  the  deposition  went  on, 
consequently  they  always  kneAv  the  Aveight  of  the  metallic  film  thrown  down, 
and  could  stop  the  process  Avlien  the  neAv  plate  had  acquired  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness.  They  then  filed  aAvay  the  copper,  round  the  edge,  and  the  neAv  plate 
would  easily  split  off  from  the  face  of  the  old  one.  For  commercial  use  the 
electrotype  copy  was  ahvays  steel  faced  afterwards,  then  from  five  or  six 
hundred  to  several  thousands  of  prints  could  be  taken  from  it,  much  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  soft  character  of 
pure  electro-deposited  copper  was  a  draAvback  to  the  process.  The  time  the 
Autotype  Company  took  to  make  a  single  electrotype  copy  varied  with  the 
temperature  and  strength  of  the  solutions  and  other  conditions,  but  ten  or 
tAvelve  days  Avas  the  usual  time  for  making  one  plate,  The  sliadoAvs  spoken  of 
Try  Mr.  Bedford  Avere  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  negative  Avas  a  repro¬ 
duced  one. 

Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  in  such  case  Mr.  SaAvyer’s  process  had  nothing 
to  do  Avith  the  said  shadows. 

Mr.  W.  England  asked  if  the  usual  carbon  tissue  Avere  employed. 

Mr.  Saavyer  replied  that  it  Avas  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  Autotype  Company’s  picture,  which  had 
just  Avon  the  Society’s  medal,  had  been  produced  by  the  process  described  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Sawyer  replied  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Society’s  Exhibition  would  close  on 
Saturday  next  (to-morrow). 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  house  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelplii,  W.C.,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  5th 
inst. — W.  Ackland,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  members  at  that 
meeting  to  give  in  nominations  for  the  election  of  officers,  Avhich  would  take 
place  in  December.  He  Avislied  to  withdraw  from  his  position  as  President,  for 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  give  sufficient  time  to  promote  the  Society’s  interests, 
but  he.  still  desired  to  remain  an  active  member. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (F.  A.  Bridge)  having  mentioned  the  probability  of 
other  vacancies,  the  folloAving  nominations  were  made  : — President :  li.  True¬ 
man  Wood.  —  Vice-President :  E.  Dunmore. — Committee:  W.  Ackland,  H. 
Compton,  J.  Doavus. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  then  exhibited  an  adjustable  flange  for  preventing  light 
from  entering  a  lens  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  slit.  It  was  a  ring  turned  in 
mahogany,  and  recessed  on  one  side  in  order  to  revolve  one  half  a  turn  after  the 
insertion  of  the  stop  ;  by  this  means  stray  light  could  not  possibly  enter  the  tube. 


Uric’s  Automatic  Exposing  Apparatus  was  next  shown  by  Marion  k  Co., 
and  the  details  of  its  action  when  in  use  clearly  set  forth  by  Mi  E.  C.  Brick- 
ernell,  who  said  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  difficulty  experienced  b\  the  inventor 

in  getting  equal  tones  with  Alpha  paper,  and  which  was  attributable  to  . . 

exposure.  Sufficient  Alpha  paper  was  carried  on  a  spool  to  make  500  C.-D. -V.'s 
°r  250  cabinet  prints,  and  by  the  act  ion  of  a  drum  controlled  with  clo< 

the  paper  passed  under  a  negative  for  exposure,  and  thence  to  a  recei  -  , . I 

at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine.  By  means  of  a  lever  the  negative-frame 
Avas  raised  while  the  paper  was  in  motion,  and  clamped  tightly  in  contact  during 
exposure  ;  at  the  same  time  two  gas  jets,  at  a  fixed  distance  above,  which  were 
previously, emitting  a  very  feeble  light,  became  automatically  raised  t"  their 
full  illuminating  capacity,  and  remained  so  during  the  period  of  <  xposure, 
when  they _  were  again  lowered  simultaneously  with  the  change  of  paper.' 
Several  strips  of  prints  exposed  in  this  way  were  handed  round,  and  it  was 
advised  to  develop  and  also  tone  the  strips  in  lengths  by  means  of  long,  var¬ 
nished,  tin  dishes. 

Mr.W.  H.  Walker;  of  the.Eastm.in  Dry  Plateand  Film  Company,  described 
the  Eastman-Walker  Roll-Holder.  He  spoke  of  the  difference  between  pre¬ 
viously  introduced  roller-slides  and  that  which  he  was  about  to  show,  and 
which  he  said  they  preferred  to  call  a  roll-holder.  He  said  the  roll-holder  was 
an  entire  instrument ;  it  was  a  frame  complete  in  itself,  and  could  be  adjusted 
to  any  camera.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
since  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  use  of  ordinary  dark  slides  or  double 
backs  being  used  for  the  same  camera.  He  then  took  one  of  the  roll  holders 
apart,  and  explained  the  use  of  each  portion  before  it  was  passed  round  for 
examination,  and  said  that  the  frame  had  been  designed  in  its  present  form  in 
order  to  better  resist  the  great  strain  under  which  the  paper  had  to  lie  sub¬ 
jected.  A  spool  of  coated  paper  Avas  then  shown,  and  some  comments  made 
upon  the  smoothness  of  its  surface.  The  impossibility  of  error  in  manipulating 
the  frame,  or  ol  mixing  up  the  spools,  was  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  ease  with 
which  exposed  portions  could  be  detached  for  development  without  affecting 
the  resistance  break,  the  latter  being  governed  by  a  key.  The  plan  of  regis¬ 
tering  by  winding  until  four  distinct  clicks  had  sounded  for  the  larger  sizes, 
and  three  clicks  for  the  smaller,  Avas  drawn  attention  to,  and  some  reasons  for 
adopting  this  plan  were  given.  It  was  recommended  that  a  fresh  surface 
should  not  be  brought  into  position  for  exposure  until  it  Avas  required,  since  it 
offered  a  premium  for  dust  to  settle  thereon,  and  so  caused  spots.  The  manner 
of  detaching  a  spool  of  exposed  paper  and  packing  for  transmission  bv  post  was 
illustrated. 

Mr.  H.  Compton  inquired  how  the  cut  sheets  were  kept  in  position,  and  in 
reply  Avas  informed  that  the  films  were  laid  surface  upwards  on  a  board  of 
suitable  size,  and  a  metal  frame  held  the  paper  flat.  These  were  introduced 
into  the  dark  slide  as  an  ordinary  plate  would  be.  The  speaker  (Mr.  W.  If. 
Walker)  then  alluded  to  the  apparent  freedom  from  fog  in  paper  negatives,  as 
compared  Avith  glass  plates,  and  referred  to  instances  where  good  negatives 
Avere  obtained  on  paper  from  the  same  emulsion  which,  on  glass,  gave  a  foggy 
image.  This  he  attributed  to  a  crushing  of  the  silver  bromide  in  contact  with 
the  hard  surface  of  the  glass,  and  he  had  noticed  that  whenever  a  strong  positive 
image  Avas  seen  on  the  back  of  a  plate,  the  negative  was  nothing  but  fog,  and 
he  did  not  knoAv  what  else  to  attribute  it  to,  except  that  the  particles  had 
become  crushed. 

A  member  inquired  if  it  would  be  possible  to  make  use  of  the  larger  rolls  on 
a  small  camera,  say  half-plate  ? 

Mr.  Walker  :  Yes,  it  could  be  done,  but  it  would  be  hardly  suitable  for 
commercial  purposes ;  and  in  reply  to  a  second  question  from  the  previous 
speaker,  it  was  stated  that  by  masking  one  half  in  the  camera,  t  he  other  portion 
might  be  exposed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Copeland  referred  to  a  possible  difficulty  in  focussing,  and  wished 
to  knoAv  if  any  necessary  alteration  of  an  existing  camera  would  interfere  Avitii 
the  use  of  ordinary  double  backs.  He  also  thought  the  paper  would  become 
rotten  by  storing. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Company’s  prospectus  Avere  quoted  in  reply. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  commercial  use  of  paper  negatives, 
inquired  if  there  was  anything  to  prevent  red  spots  appearing  from  contact 
with  the  silver  paper  in  printing  ;  otherwise,  Avitii  constant  use  they,  like  un¬ 
varnished  gelatine  negatives  on  glass,  would  soon  become  worthless. 

Mr.  Walker  could  see  no  reason  why  paper  negatives  should  be  so  affected  ; 
lie  had  never  seen  any  spots  in  their  oldest  negatives  from  contact  Avitii  silver 
paper ;  and  that  might  be  prevented  by  the  process  of  rendering  them  trans¬ 
lucent  with  castor  oil.  Lately  they  had  adopted  common  veterinary  vaseline 
instead  of  the  castor  oil,  and  found  it  easier  to  Avork  ;  but  paper  negatives  could 
easily  be  varnished  by  means  of  an  atomiser. 

Mr.  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston  had  recently  taken  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
prints  from  one  of  his  negatives  made  with  the  Eastman  paper,  and  there  was 
an  absence  of  the  spots  referred  to. 

Mr.  H.  Fry  remarked  that  from  a  considerable  experience  in  printing  from 
another  make  of  bromide  paper,  lie  had  not  met  with  spots. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  inquired  if  the  Eastman  Company  had  tried  making 
their  paper  negatives  translucent  Avith  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  benzole. 

Mr.  Walker  :  No.  In  some  of  their  earlier  experiments  they  had  used  it, 
but  not  for  finished  negatives. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  a  fevv  weeks  ago  he  Avas  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  oi  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  when  Prof.  Newton  projected 
upon  the  screen  a  number  of  transparencies,  fully  half  of  which  Avere  from 
paper  negatives,  and  no  one  discovered  any  difference  so  far  as  grain  Avas  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  not  until  the  slides  had  been  sIioavii  a  second  time,  and  those 
from  paper  pointed  out,  that  the  meeting  became  avvare  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  referring  to  the  permanence  of  paper  negatives,  spoke  of 
a  series  of  calotype  negatives  made  in  India  tAventy-six  years  ago,  being  recently 
shoAvn  at  the  Photographic  Club,  not  one  of  which,  lie  said,  exhibited  any  signs 
of  deterioration. 

Similar  experiences  were  mentioned  by  other  members. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  next  dreAv  attention  to  Reynolds  and  Branson’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Photographic  Shutter.  It  someAvhat  resembles  the  “Phoenix,”  but 
possesses,  in  addition,  for  rapid  exposures,  a  very  effective  form  of  simple  drop- 
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shutter,  giving  approximately  correct  exposures  of  one-quarter  to  one-fiftieth  of 
a  second.  A  neat  form  of  view-meter  from  the  same  firm  was  also  shown. 

Two  forms  of  cardboard  dry-plate  boxes  by  Arundel  and  Marshall  were 
then  passed  round  for  examination.  The  peculiarity  in  these  boxes  was  that 
of  employing  square  zinc  grooves,  and  in  one  example  backing  the  metallic 
grooves  with  a  sunk  block  to  facilitate  raising  the  plates. 

Some  examples  of  portraiture  taken  at  night  by  the  “  Pliotolux”  process  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Langton  followed  ;  after  which  the  room  was  darkened  to  enable 
Mr.  J.  Cox,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  to  demonstrate  the 
development,  &c.,  of  their  paper  negatives,  the  result  of  which  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  soda  developer  was  employed  according  to  their  formula- — 
in  one  solution  only;  it  had  been  made  three  weeks,  and  was  but  very  slightly 
discoloured.  The  importance  of  using  boiling  water  and  sodium  carbonate 
rvas  pointed  out.  Wollaston’s  diaphragmatic  shutter  was  next  shown  by  the 
inventor,  who  gave  a  detailed  description  of  its  construction.  The  diaphragm 
works  in  a  tube  Avhich  takes  the  place  of  that  supplied  by  the  opticians  with 
the  lenses,  and  exposure  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw  from  one  one- 
lmndred-and-thirtieth  of  a  second  to  several  minutes. 

The  Chairman  briefly  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  paper  negatives  for 
amateurs,  and  the  perfect  results  ttnTt  could  be  obtained  in  that  manner.  He 
then  referred  to  the  other  exhibits  that  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting, 
and  asked  for  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Eastman  Company  and  other 
exhibitors,  which  was  accorded. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


long,  which  Mr.  J.  8.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  iwd  a  a  lii,  .ler ;  it  ..  ..  mad.-.  1.  • 
(Mr.  Henderson)  believed,  by  a  gentleman  in  Duudec.  He  wo  1.  igg< 
the  groimd  glass  screen  of  the  linder 'hould  be  mad.- t  .  t  .ni  ...  r.  .  • 
little  camera  could  also  be  used  as  a  focussing  Mr.  S:.  ■  .11  ■  ,• 

it  was  the  best  finder  lie  had  ever  used. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bhiginshaw  said  that  a  small  sixpenny  •.  !•  .jy  -  h.  1. .  :  .  •  .- 

made  an  excellent  finder  for  the  centre  of  tbe  pictui. 

Mr.  Debexh.vm  remarked  that  the  simplest  find--r  of  that  .  l.,  ,  ,  .  .  i  ..• 
two  small  screw-eyes  fixed  opposite  each  other  along  id*-  of  <■:  <.n  •  •.  : 

the  camera. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  with  Mr.  Smith’s  finder  it  w.,  not  m  ■  -  ir  .  f  • 
the  operator  to  keep  his  eve  fixed  close  to  a  hole. 

Mr.  Bhiginshaw  exhibited  a  negative  which  had  deteriorated  where 
been  covered  by  another  plate  resting  again  t  it  on  a  shelf. 

Mr.  Deijknham  said  that  the  other  plate  prevented  the  free  cin  olati  in  of 
impure  air. 

Mr.  Briginshaav  exhibited  some  negatives  of  the  moon  tab  n  by  an  am  .*.■  r  ; 
the  disc  on  the  glass  Avas  smaller  than  a  sixpence. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  every  foot  of  focal  length  «<(  an  objective 
added  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  diameter  of  tin*  irnug>-  it  ■  a-t  •  ■ 
moon.  The  negatives  before  them  had  therefore  heen  taken  1  ;.  a  1-n  >a 
or  six  feet  focus. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

On  Wednesday,  November  4,  the  annual  general  meeting’Jof  this  Club  took 
place. 

The  report  of  the  officers  for  the  past  year,  the  sixth  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Club,  and  the  yearly  balance-sheets,  Avere  read,  both  proving  eminently 
satisfactory,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  members  and 
increase  of  the  funds.  The  possession  of  an  excellent  and  well-fitted  labora¬ 
tory  free  to  all  the  members  for  experimental  photography,  and  an  optical 
lantern  for  use  with  the  limelight,  made  expressly  for  the  Club,  with  many 
adaptations  and  improvements,  and  which  can  be  used  any  evening  that 
transparencies  are  brought  for  exhibition,  have  proved  great  attractions. 

The  excellent  collection  of  photographic  literature  lent  for  home  reading  to 
the  members  has  been  fully  appreciated.  An  exhibition  of  photographs  taken 
during  the  Saturday  and  Bank-holiday  outings  Avas  so  successful  that  a  similar 
exhibition  is  proposed  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  coming  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  subscription, 
combined  with  the  advantages  offered,  more  especially  to  amateurs,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  unqualified  success  that  has  been,  and  continues  to  attend, 
this  Association  since  its  establishment  in  1879.  It  bids  fair,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  amateurs  yearly  added  to  the  photographic  ranks,  to  become  in  the 
future  not  only  a  useful  but  an  indispensable  institution. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  November  5,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  A.  Mackie 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  in  a  pair  of  plates  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Pringle  in  relation  to  the  recent  challenge  about  the  influence  of  subsidiary 
exposure,  one  of  the  two  plates  was  fogged  ;  this,  lie  said,  obscured  the  reading 
of  the  sensitometer  numbers,  and  rendered  any  conclusions  therefrom  untrust¬ 
worthy.  He  wished  to  withdraw  his  admissions  made  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
asked  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  in  abeyance  for  a  feAV  weeks,  until  he 
had  completed  some  experiments. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that,  although  there  was  fog  on  one  of  the  plates,  in 
other  Cases  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid  fog. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  in  estimating  the  speed  of  a  plate  Mr. 
Warnerke  had  laid  down  the  rule  that  it  Avas  not  desirable  to  take  the  highest 
number  visible,  several  of  the  highest  numbers  being  usually  of  almost  the 
same  intensity,  but  to  read  from  the  last  one  which  gave  a  decided  increase  in 
density. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a  parallel  ruler  arrangement  sometimes  used  by 
him  for  cutting  prints  to  size.  He  also  exhibited  tAvo  pictures  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition,  taken  in  the  camera  by  gaslight ;  one  of  them  had  had  an 
exposure  of  two  and  a  half  minutes  and  the  other  one  of  five  minutes,  with  a 
Yg-  stop  ;  the  plates  were  developed  with  pyrogallol  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  Mr.  Frewin  obtained  his  reversed  negatives  by  exposing 
a  plate  under  a  negative  for  six  seconds  to  daylight.  He  used  the  Britannia 
plates  and  could  not  get  the  same  results  Avith  all  makes  of  plates.  In  some 
cases  the  reversals  seemed  to  he  improvements  upon  the  original  negatives ; 
there  Avas  more  sparkle  about  them  and  absolutely  bare  glass  in  the  shadows.  _ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  asked  if  Mr.  CoAvan  had  seen  Dr.  Janssen’s  experi¬ 
ment  repeated,  of  getting  four  or  five  successive  reversals  upon  the  same  plate. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  told 
him  that  he  had  seen  a  plate  reversed  and  re-reversed. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  if  he  could  explain  that  on  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
latent  image. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  he  could  understand  the  first  reversal  by  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  free  bromine,  but  could  not  understand  subsequent  reversals  on  that 
theory.  ... 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  dissolving  of  the  supposed  free  bromine  with 
ammonia  and  then  developing  the  plate. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  image  visible  on  a  camera  plate 
which  afterwards  developed  normally  Avith  the  rest  of  the  image  AVithout 
reversal. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a  little  camera,  one  and  three-quarter  inches 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Philoeo] 
Society’s  Rooms,  207,  Bath-street,  on  Thursday,  November  5.  There 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  President,  Mr.  Win.  Lang,  o  ■  up:-  :  O 
chair. 

A  portfolio  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  (Tunbridge  Wells)  photographs  kindly 
lent  by  him  Avas  laid  on  the  table.  These  photographs  were  inspected  bj  til 
members,  and  were  considered  by  them  to  be  the  fiuest  of  their  kind  they  ha  i 
ever  seen.  The  subjects  of  the  pictures  were  tlio.-e  which  Mr.  Robinson  has 
shown  at  exhibitions  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  for  technical  ex.  elh-in  >• 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  surpass  them,  while  the  artistic  merits  are  i 
as  to  allow  of  nothing  but  praise. 

The  transparent  film  substitute  for  glass  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Woodbury  Avas  passed  round,  and  excited  much  interest  The  Bodel 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  A  mateur  Pluitmjraiih'  r  for  allowing  t 
only  piece  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  film  (so  far  as  knoAvn)  which  lias  Ren  j  - 
served — to  be  shoAvn.  Many  different  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  \'Li>  !i 
it  had  been  prepared  were  made  by  the  members,  but  the  general  feeling  s 
that  it  Avas  built  up  of  collodion  and  very  fine  paper. 

A  number  of  negative!? and  prints  sent  by  Messrs.  Warnerke  k  <  ....  showin.' 
the  excellent  results  that  can  be  obtained  by  their  double-coated  and  single- 
coated  negative  tissue,  Avere  greatly  praised,  the  print  of  Mr.  Warnerke'* 
Pall  Mall  medal  picture  being  considered  an  exceedingly  good  one,  drawing 
no  more  grain  than  a  print  from  an  untouched  glass  negative  avouM. 

The  Wenham  gas  lamp  and  tbe  Bower  gas  lamp  were  shown  and 
tbe  first  by  the  President  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Horton,  the  different  merits 
of  these  tAvo  rival  lamps  brought  fonvard  by  Mr.  Horton  causing  ->ui.-- 
merriment.  They  are  both,  however,  most  excellent  lights,  giving  a  high 
percentage  of  candles  Avith  a  very  small  consumption  of  gas.  A  strange  fact 
was  elicited,  that  compared  with  this  large  percentage  tln-v  v.-r. 
exceedingly  non-actinic,  as  tested  by  printing  out  a  piece  of  alpha,  papa 
had  been  dipped  in  potassium  nitrate. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  Silver  Fruit.  /.  ■  - 
scribing  the  method  adopted  in  his  own  practice.  The  paper  was  list* 
most  attentively,  and  at  the  close  a  number  of  questions  were  put  to  Mr. 
Stuart. 

Mr.  Lang  asked  if  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  find  that  citric  a<-i.l  retarded  the  prim .  . 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  Avith  some  brands  he  found  that  instead  o!  n  tarding, 
it  printed  a  little  quicker,  especially  in  dull  light. 

Mr.  Urie  said  lie  thought  this  subject  of  silver  printing  could  not  have 
fallen  in  better  hands.  Mr.  Stuart  had  treated  it  extremely  well,  and 
given  many  hints  which  he  thought  would  be  taken  advantage  ol  by  those  pn  - 
sent.  But  lie  thought  Ave  were  not  keeping  up  Avith  the  times  by  keeping  to 
silver  printing,  and  lie  thought  as  good  results  could  be  produced  on  Alpha 
paper  as  had  ever  been  done  by  silver  printing.  He  thereupon  handed  oj  .. 
number  of  prints  that  had  been  printed  by  his  automatic  printing 
Alpha  paper  that  day,  and  explained  that  by  it.  instead  of  one  or  two 
old  silver  process,  hundreds  could  be  taken  off  the  same  negative  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  when  in  America  he  had  envied  the  rapidity  with  w  hu  h 
they  managed  their  printing.  They  had  an  automatic  arrangement  soon  hat 
similar  to  what  Mr.  Urie  had  described  for  printing,  and  the  light  being 
bright,  an  exposure  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  was  sufficient  to  get  a  print  from  a 
negative.  He  thought  the  prints  Mr.  Urie  had  handed  up  wen 
developed  pictures  lie  had  ever  seen.  One  drawback,  however,  to  developed 
pictures  was  that  no  dodging  could  be  done  as  in  silver  printing. 

Mr.  Bell  asked  if  Mr.  Stuart  had  ever  made  any  experiment  to  try  and 
remove  the  hypo  at  one  operation. 

Mr.  Stuart  replied  that  lie  had  tried  everything  that  had 
but  had  never  found  them  to  work.  He  deprecated  the  idea  that 
which  had  not  been  removed  from  the  print  which  was  the  cause  of  fading,  as 
many  times  he  had  tested  prints  and  found  no  hypo  in  them 
washed,  but  when  mounted  and  after  lying  for  some  time  they  shoi 
signs  of  fading  in  them.  He  blamed  the  board*  for  much  of  it.  He  tliong,. , 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  in  the  photographs  exhibited  of 
mounting  his  prints  on  yellow  paper  a  very  good  one,  and  t 
help  in  preventing  fading.  As  to  the  calico  he  used  to  place  the  prints  1-  tv  een, 
lie  had  found  that  formerly,  when  blotting-paper  was  used,  ift 
smallest  quantity  of  hypo  in  the  prints,  it  was  retained  by  t.u-  ■  •  "  r’ 

and  gradually  increased,  Avith  the  calico,  however,  it  could  not  do  *n,  a-  n  - 
Avashed  every  day. 
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A  number  of  oilier  questions  were  put  and  an s were  1,  after  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  excellent  paper, 
and  the  kind  way  in  which  he  had  answered  the  questions. 

Mr.  Stuart  having  replied,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
the  editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  Messrs.  Warnerke  &  Co.,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  the  President,  thus  terminating  the  meeting. 

- « - 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  instant, 
—Mr.  W.  B.  Hatfield,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  and  balance-sheet  were  passed,  two  new  members,  Mr. 
Wind  el  and  Mr.  Furness  were  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Council  relating  to  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  January 
was  adopted  and  the  Council  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  monthly  competition  was  adjourned  until  December. 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  on  the  merits  of  various  makes  of  plates  for 
transparencies,  and  the  President  exposed  and  developed  one  (Mawson’s),  which 
was  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  proved  very  successful. 

A  number  of  slides,  the  production  of  members  were  then  shown  with  the 
Society’s  lantern,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  spent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  PAISLEY. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  2,  in  the  “Royal  Oak,”  a  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  sometime  extinct  “Paisley 
Photographic  Society.  ” 

There  were  present  about  thirty  gentlemen,  amateurs  (the  profession  being 
conspicuous  by  its  absence),  who,  after  agreeing  that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
Society  be  re-established,  elected  the  following  office-bearers  and  Council  : — 
President :  H.  H.  Smiley.- — Vice-President :  J.  Burr. — Treasurer :  M.  Morison. 

■ — Secretary :  W.  Peock. — Council :  Messrs.  Cairns,  Clark,  Harris,  Mure,  and 
Robertson. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society, — Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  President,  in  the 
chair, — 

Mr.  Cooper  explained  an  improved  Prosch  shutter,  and  stated  that  the 
negative  of  the  large  photograph  of  the  “Genesta,”.  on  the  wall,  had  been 
exposed  with  this  shutter.  It  was  intended  to  be  placed  midway  between  the 
lenses,  just  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  slit,  but  the  manufacturer  made  a  special 
lens  tube  adapted  to  receive  the  lenses  of  an  ordinary  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  or  any 
other  special  make  when  desired,  so  that  the  original  tube  need  not  be  changed. 
The  working  portions  of  the  shutter  are  inclosed  in  a  neat  metal  case  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  rises  transversely  above  the  top  of  the 
lens  tube.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  case,  on  its  interior,  are  pivoted  two  thin, 
fan-shaped  metal  shutters,  suspended,  as  it  were,  from  the  handle  end  of  the 
fan  ;  the  extreme  upper  end  of  said  handle  being  enlarged  into  the  form  of  a 
circle.  A  horizontal  slot  is  cut  near  the  periphery  of  each  circle,  in  line  with 
the  centre,  and  as  one  shutter  is  placed  in  front  of  and  overlaps  the  other,  the 
slots  coincide,  and  a  pin  from  an  outside  pivoted  lever  passes  through  and 
operates  in  the  slots.  The  centres  or  pivots  of  the  handle  circles  or  discs  are 
separated  a  short  distance  apart  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  The  fan  portions 
of  the  shutter  have  a  large  triangular-shaped  aperture  cut  in  them,  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  lens  tube.  When  the  outside  lever  is  raised  the  shutters  ars  closed, 
and  as  it  is  released  and  rapidly  falls,  being  impelled  by  a  spring,  the  pin  on 
one  side  engaging  in  the  slot  as  it  comes  down  between  the  centres  of  the  handle 
circles,  forces  the  shutters  apart,  making  the  apertures  coincide.  As  the  pin 
passes  below  the  centres,  the  shutters  are  drawn  together  and. closed.  The 
outside  operating  lever  has  a  peculiar  device  at  its  free  end,  by  means  of  which 
time  exposures  can  be  made  ;  a  second  catch  is  provided,  arranged  to  stop  the 
movement  of  the  lever  after  it  is  first  released  by  a  pneumatic  piston  which 
holds  the  shutters  open  ;  a  second  pulsation  of  the  piston  releases  this  catch, 
permitting  the  shutters  to  at  once  close. 

The  simplicity  and  certainty  of  the  working  of  this  device  and  the  shutter 
were  favourably  commented  upon. 

The  President  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs,  presented  by  Mr.  Eldridge 
T.  Gerry,  showing  views  of  the  “  Genesta ”  and  “Puritan,”  before  and  after 
the  collision,  which  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  the  race. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  irregular  cut  plates,  thick  plates  and  thin  plates 
(continued  the  President),  I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  hear  from  one  of 
our  members  that  he  had  some  trouble  because  the  plates  were  too  thin.  In 
this  case  he  put  the  thin  plate  in  the  holder,  and  when  he  took  it  out  to 
develop  it,  he  found  it  was  broken  in  two.  The  pressure  of  the  spring  in  the 
bolder  had  cracked  it.  So,  as  Mr.  Walker  says,  you  can  not  only  listen  to  the 
rattle  of  the  glass  plates  “  like  the  rattling  of  dead  men’s  bones,”  but  also  hear 
them  crack. 

Mr.  Apgar  :  I  have  had  an  experience  in  that  line.  I  bought  a  box  of  plates, 
and  found  there  were  but  ten  in  the  box,  and  I  could  use  but  three  of  them. 
The  plates  were  so  thick  that  the  manufacturer  could  get  but  ten  in  the  box. 
I  carried  them  back  to  the  dealers  and  they  handed  me  another  box.  None  of 
them  could  be  used  because  they  were  so  thick. 

Mr.  Beach  then  exhibited  a  small  4x5  camera,  sent  by  Messrs.  Anthony  & 
Co.  for  inspection.  It  wasstyled  “the  Novelette.”  In  place  of  the  screw  bolt 
which  was  formerly  used  to  hold  the  folding  bed  rigid,  a  sliding  thin  metal 
plate,  sliding  in  grooves  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  bed  frame  was  employed  ;  by 
this  means  the  former  thumb-screw  bolt  was  dispensed  with  and  time  saved.  The 
ligh  tness  of  the  camera  was  spoken  of,  it  weighing  only  half  as  much  as  a 
similar  camera  made  three  or  four  years  ago,  showing  a  marked  advance  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers, 


The  President  then  stated  he  had  received  a  note  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  of  London,  England,  a  gentleman  who,  lie 
said,  had  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  methods  of  photography  conn<  <  t*  d 
with  mechanical  printing.  As  lie  was  aware  that  Mr.  J.  Traill  Tayloi  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him, 
he  believed  that  the  members  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Taylor  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  would  have  liked,  had  lie  had  previous  intimation  of 
such  a  request  as  that  made  by  their  President,  as  in  that  case  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  have  given  them  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  pfcotognphio 
labours  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  whom  lie  had  long  known  somewhat  intimately, 
and  respected  very  highly.  At  present  he  would  have  to  confine  Mmidf  to 
only  two  or  three  points.  First,  Mr.  Woodbury  had  for  some  time  been  in 
ailing  health,  and,  in  order  to  induce  sleep,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
an  opiate.  Having  visited  the  popular  seaside  resort  of  the  Londoners, 
Margate,  along  with  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  he,  to  obviate  the 
fatigue  of  travelling,  had  taken  a  dose  of  some  suitable  medicine,  but  which, 
sad  to  relate,  had  proved  in  excess  of  what  his  system  was  able  to  stand.  His 
death  would  be  greatly  lamented  everywhere.  Mr.  Woodbury  was  a  man  of 
varied  and  extensive  information,  and  of  a  most  genial  disposition.  As  an 
inventor  he  was  full  of  resources.  His  great  invention,  the  Woodburytype, 
was  introduced  just  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  one  of  a’  mall 
party  invited  to  see  the  first  demonstration  of  it  ma<le.  Several  crudities  then 
existing  had  since  been  removed,  all  the  improvements  emanating  from  Mr. 
Woodbury  himself.  The  well-known  Goupil  system  of  engraving  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  an  outcome  of  Woodbury’s  invention,  and  it  was  exercising  a 
revolutionary  influence  in  engraving.  Among  the  latest  of  Woodbury’s  dis¬ 
coveries  was  the  Stannotype  method  of  printing,  which  was  eminently  suited 
for  the  amateur  as  weli  as  the  photographer  on  a  large  scale.  The  great 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  the  cause  of  photography  had,  only 
three  or  four  weeks  before  his  death,  been  recognised  by  his  having  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Recent  Inventions.  He  was  cut  oil'  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  with  bright 
prospects  before  him. 

Attention  was  then  called  to  the  proposed  Society’s  exhibitions,  and 
members  were  reminded  to  prepare  for  it,  as  it  was  desired  that  it  be  a  credit¬ 
able  one. 

The  President  :  The  principal  thing  on  the  programme  this  evening  is  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  magic  lantern,  which  is  the  invention  of  Professor  0.  G. 
Fairchild.  Mr.  Fairchild  has  kindly  consented  to  bring  the  apparatus  hero 
and  show  it  to  us ;  and  I  will  further  mention  that  this  is  the  new  lantern 
which  Mr.  Taylor  spoke  about  last  June,  and  which  he  told  us  he  thought  was 
one  of  the  coming  inventions  in  the  lantern  line,  and  that  it  was  worthy  our 
attention,  and  so  I  have  been  able  to  secure  it  to  show  you  this  evening.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fairchild  will  now  explain  the  principles  of  the  lantern. 

Prof.  Fairchild  :  Your  published  notice  that  my  lantern  was  to  be 
“thoroughly  tested”  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  felt  that  neither  I  nor  my 
lantern  were  in  condition  to  be  “thoroughly  tested.”  My  own  experience  with 
the  lantern  has  been  very  limited,  and  tiie  lantern  that  I  have  tonight  was 
constructed,  most  of  it,  over  my  own  bench,  and  is,  of  course,  in  a  somewhat 
crude  condition.  We  do  not  come  to  make  an  exhibition,  but  simply  to  show 
the  principles  employed.  My  contribution  to  the  lantern,  if  after  experience  it 
shall  prove  of  practical  value,  is,  in  the  more  simple  and  economical  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  gases  necessary  for  the  oxy-hydrogen  light.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment  a  man  is  able  to  make  the  gases  himself,  to  make  them  as  he  uses  them, 
and  only  as  he  uses  them,  and  still  have  the  whole  machine  in  portable  condition. 
As  we  have  it  here,  a  pair  of  lanterns,  with  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  gases  for  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  can  be  carried  easily  by  one  person 
anywhere. 

Prof.  Fairchild  then  showed  a  small  tube  containing  the  mixture  for  generating 
the  oxygen  gas  necessary  for  an  evening’s  exhibit.  The  generation  of  the  gas 
is  regulated  by  passing  the  tube  over  a  heater  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  the  gas.  A  small  pressure  bag,  holding  about  a  cubic  foot  of 
gas,  was  shown,  and  after  the  use  of  the  lantern  for  nearly  an  hour,  it  was  again 
exhibited,  showing  as  much  gas  as  when  the  exhibition  commenced,  so  that  all 
the  oxygen  gas  was  manufactured  as  it  was  used.  The  hydrogen  element  was 
manufactured  automatically  by  vaporization  of  some  suitable  hydro-carbon,  as 
alcohol,  kerosene,  or  gasoline.  One  small  heater  is  sufficient  for  the  generation 
of  both  these  gases. 

[A  recess  was  then  taken  and  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lantern  slides  were 
shown.  The  smooth  working  of  the  apparatus  and  the  brilliancy  and  steadiness 
of  the  light  were  quite  remarkable  for  so  compact  an  instrument.  The  pictures 
were  very  easily  dissolved  from  one  to  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  was 
ample  and  the  flow  steady.  The  thought  of  being  able  to  produce  brilliant 
lime-light  pictures  at  our  country  homes  with  so  little  trouble  was  especially 
attractive.  A  large  field  is  open  for  this  useful  invention.] 

The  President  said  that  they  had  been  very  well  entertained,  and  tendered 
their  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  calling  attention  to  it,  and  Prof.  Fairchild  for 
showing  it. 

Dr.  Elliott  :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  apparatus  we  have  seen  here  this  evening  for  dissolving  views.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  in  Columbia  College,  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  way  of  apparatus  so  ingenious  as  this  and  so  portable. 
There  have  been  many  devices  invented,  but  the  difficulty  with  the  light  has 
always  been  that  if  you  have  a  dense  picture  you  cannot  get  light  through  it ; 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  here  tonight  this  is  certainly  the  greatest  invention 
I  have  seen  for  the  purpose. 


THE  SCOTTISH  SCIENCE  AND  ART  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONFERENCE. 
A  new  Society  entitled  the  Scottish  Science  and  Art  Photographic  Conference 
has  been  founded  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles 
and  practice  of  art  and  photography,  and  to  spread  among  its  members  a 
knowledge  of  whatever  in  optical  or  physical  science  or  in  the  fine  arts  may 
help  to  promote  that  object.  Meetings  to  be  held  at  5,  St,  Andrew’s-square, 
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Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Thursday  of  each  month.  Subscription, 
10s.  Gd.  per  annum  ;  5s.  entrance  fee. 

The  Conference  will  hold  during  the  winter  months  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  its  members,  from  which  a  selection  of  the  twelve  best  pictures  will 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  each  member  an  album  containing 
copies  of  these,  printed  in  some  permanent  form  (carbon  or  platinotype). 

The  members  must  be  either  photographers  (amateur  or  professional),  artists, 
or  sculptors  (professional  only).  On  being  nominated,  examples  of  their  work, 
either  in  photography,  painting,  or  modelling,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
managing  committee,  after  which  (should  the  examples  be  considered  of 
sufficient  merit)  they  may  be  elected  by  ballot.  The  number  of  members  to 
be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  Society  has  been  formed  by  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Norman  Macbeth, 
Esq.,  R.S. A.  (late  President  of  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society),  Mr.  James 
Allan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Wliaite. 

The  office-bearers  will  be: — President:  Norman  Macbeth,  Esq.,  R.S. A. — 
Vice-President:  Mr.  Michael  Scott.  —  Treasurer:  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Pillans. —  • 
Curator  :  Mr.  William  Hume.  -  -Managing  Committee:  Messrs.  Marshall  Wane, 

F.  Briglman,  and  W.  G.  Stevenson. — Hon.  Secretary  (pro  tern.):  Mr.  James 
Allan. 

- ♦ - 

€om$ponlrcnce- 

Novejibeh  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France. — Reports 
on  the  Monuments  to  Niepce  and  Poitevin. — A  Simple  Rocking- 
frame.— An  Articulated  Arm  for  holding  Camera  in  any  Position. — 

A  Rapid  Shutter. — A  Double  Camera  for  Instantaneous  Views. — 
The  Express  Obturator  presented  by  MM.  Stebbing  and  Merville, 
with  Instantaneous  Views  of  Paris  obtained  by  the  Same. — Washing 
Proofs  on  Albumenised  Paper. — A  New  Sliding  rack  for  large 
Cameras. — Lantern  Exhibition  of  Instantaneous  Views. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  November  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  6th  inst.,  M.  Peligot  in  the  chair.  Being  the 
first  meeting  after  the  vacation,  although  much  work  was  done,  nothing 
truly  interesting  in  a  technical  point  of  view  was  brought  forward. 

M.  Davanne  informed  .the  Society  that  the  municipality  of  Chalons- 
sur-Saone  had  voted  a  sum  of  300f.  to  purchase  a  bust  of  Niepce,  in  order 
to  offer  it  to  the  Society  to  adorn  their  assembly  room,  in  gratitude  for 
the  exertions  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  had  made  to  aid 
the  town  of  Chalons-sur-Saone  to  raise  a  monument  to  one  of  its 
children,  the  inventor  of  photography.  I  here  note  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce  took  place  at  Chalons-sur-Saone  the 
22nd  of  last  July,  on  which  occasion  M.  Davanne  gave  a  most  remarkable 
lecture  on  the  early  history  of  photography.  France  has  at  last  rendered 
homage  to  the  talents  of  this  modest  savant,  whose  life  can  be  compared 
to  our  countryman,  Woodbury,  who  has  passed  from  among  us,  and  to 
whom  it  is  more  than  probable  no  commemorative  statue  will  be  erected. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a  proposition  made  by  M.  Vidal  to  give  the 
name  of  Woodbury ty pie  to  the  process  :  as  in  France  it  has  been  always 
called  photoglyptie,  now  it  will  be  renamed  Woodbury  typie. 

M.  Herve  presented  a  very  simple  rocking-frame  for  developing  negatives, 
which  can  be  made  for  a  few  pence.  Two  curved  pieces  of  wood,  such  as 
are  sold  to  tailors  to  hang  coats  on,  are  nailed  to  a  square  piece  of  w'ood  ; 
the  developing  tray  is  placed  on  this  rocking-stool,  and  kept  in  motion 
easily  by  one  hand,  the  other  being  at  liberty  to  seek  the  necessary 
chemicals,  &c.  A  hole  (said  the  author)  can  be  made  in  the  board,  to 
allow  it  to  be  hung  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

M.  Faller  presented  an  articulated  arm  to  support  cameras  in  such 
positions  where  the  ordinary  camera  stand  cannot  be  employed— -for 
instance,  from  the  outside  of  a  window,  on  an  omnibus,  and  such  like. 
M.  Faller  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  manufacture  this  article  in 
France,  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  commercial  article  in  England. 

M.  Faller  presented  at  the  same  time  an  instantaneous  shutter  on  the 
guillotine  principle,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus,  giving  six  or  seven  different  exposures. 

MM.  Durand  and  Vera  presented  a  double  camera  for  instantaneous 
work.  It  is  made  exactly  like  the  double  stereoscopic  camera.  On  one 
side  is  the  ground  glass,  which  always  remains  fixed  in  the  camera ; 
while  on  the  other  side  is  placed  a  single  slide  holding  the  sensitised 
plate.  The  idea  is  that  by  having  the  movable  image  portrayed  upon  the 
ground  glass,  the  operator  can  choose  the  propitious  moment  to  take  the 
picture.  The  inventors  were  informed  that  the  idea  had  been  employed 
long  ago.  Many  instances  were  mentioned  ;  among  others,  the  Academy 
Camera  of  Marion  and  Co.  Altogether  it  was  a  clumsy  instrument  to 
take  about,  even  for  small  pictures. 

MM.  Stebbing  and  Merville  presented  their  new  instantaneous  shutter 
(the  Express).  This  is  a  modification  of  the  shutter  of  Stebbing  and  Colin, 
the  patent  of  which  was  fully  described  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  some  years  ago,  The  shutter  can  be  placed  behind  the 
lens,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  combination ;  and  if  there  will  replace  the 
diaphragms.  It  consists  of  a  brass  or  ebonite  box,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  two-  flanges  sliding  one  upon  the  other,  each  having  in  its  centre  a 
hole  of  a  sexangular  form.  When  a  handle  is  pulled  out  half-way,  the 
lens  is  full  open  ;  when  pulled  fully  out,  the  shutter  is  ready  for  work. 
By  pressing  upon  a  pneumatic  ball,  a  lever  is  lifted  which  raises  a  steel 
pin  out  of  the  handle,  which  a  strong  spring  then  draws  hack  in  a  fraction 


of  a  second,  and  the  exposure  is  complete.  In  order  to  leave  a  series  of 
different  exposures  a  ratchet  wheel  is  added,  which  beii  i  rouu  1 

twice  gives  a  maximum  of  rapidity  , !  of  a  second,  ti. .  m axim  x  ran  1  •  v 

being  J„.  The  ratchet  wheel  containing  twenty -four  a  -  ;  ■  '• 

termediate  exposures  can  be  obtained.  No  brake  being  emp  >ye  1  •  • 

be  believed  that  every  exposure  made  upon  a  certain  numb  1  thi 
same  for  every  picture.  .Specimens  of  instantaneous  views  male  with  the 
new  shutter  and  a  .outer’s  B  No.  5  lens  were  passed  round  for  inspection 
I  sent  a  few  of  the  same  for  exhibition  at  the  Lon  ion  an  I  Pn 
Photographic  Society  at  their  last  meeting. 

M.  G.  Vicuille  sent  in  a  long  dissertation  upon  his  system  of  washing 
positives  upon  albumenised  paper,  in  order  to  eliminate  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  He  proposes  a  large,  deep  tank,  the  proofs  to  be  hung  in  i:. 
parallel  bars  of  glass  being  employed  to  hold  up  the  proof-. 

MM.  Denis  and  Roussel  sent  in  the  model  of  a  sliding  rack  for  cameras 
These  gentlemen  have  devised  a  plan  by  means  of  which  t 
screw  of  the  camera  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  that  the  camera-body  can 
be  drawn  forward  or  pushed  backward  at  any  distance  with  great  rai  i  i.u. 
the  focussing  apparatus  can  now  be  replaced  at  the  will  of  the  opi  i  itor. 

Dr.  Tomassi  sent  in  a  notice  on  the  chemical  effects  of  light  mi  the 
salts  of  silver.  This  being  too  long,  and  not  giving  more  knowle  I  on 
the  subject  than  other  experimenters,  it  was  set  aside  for  future  stu  iy. 

M.  Hiekle  presented  some  small  instantaneous  views  of  Wping  . 
which  were  enlarged  by  M.  Molteni  during  the  stance.  Tl 
much  laughter,  and  many  jokes  were  cracked.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  toM.  Molteni,  and  a  general  wish  expressed  to  see  more  of . 
demonstration  for  the  future. 

M.  Chalet  exhibited  some  very  fine  instantaneous  pictures  of  shipping 
so  much  the  more  admired  as  they  were  of  large  dimensions. 

The  Society  separated  at  half  past  ten.  Prof.  E.  S tedding. 

25  Hue  des  Apennins ,  Paris,  November  9th,  1885. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PIGMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  point  out  that  by  an  accidental  error,  either 
of  the  printers  or  my  own,  the  word  vermilion  is  substituted  for  mercury 
in  the  last  line  of  my  communication  of  the  sixth  inst. — I  am.  yoffra 
truly,  Fi  I 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  recent  reply  to  me,  what  I  mean  is 
this  :  I  find  there  are  landscape  photographers  who  can  secure  m 
of  landscapes  under  conditions  impossible  to  me ;  can  secure  foliage,  wind 
or  no  wind,  by  an  instantaneous  exposure.  Are  the  hat  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  equal  in  quality  to  those  made  on  a  slow  plate,  and  only  when 
light  and  atmospheric  conditions  are  perfect  ? 

Take  a  group  of  trees,  for  instance.  Can  instantaneous  photography 
secure  softness  and  delicacy  in  those  trees  and  detail  in  the  shadows  — 
as  good  as  I  should  have  them  with  a  long  exposure  and  a  slow 
ment?  Because  what  I  have  seen  have  not  those  qualities.  The  lights 
are  well  out,  but  the  shadows  are  black — void  of  detail. 

Could  Payne  Jenniug’s  beautiful  landscapes  be  made  by  an  instan¬ 
taneous  process  ?  for  if  they  can  they  would  cost  the  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher  much  less  every  way.  I  know  there  are  some  good  instantaneous 
photographs,  especially  when  there  is  much  sun  and  brilliant  light. 
But  I  have  seen  no  instantaneous  landscape  photography  equal  to  that 
made  by  slow  work  and  patient  waiting. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Bargo. 

- 4- — - ■ 

3Excijancje  ttolumit* 


Will  exchange  Dallmeycr’s  No.  1  carte  lens  for  old  stone  balustrade. — Address, 
P.  Bermingham,  151,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Wanted,  lenses  and  cameras  in  exchange  for  gelatino-bromide  enlargements 
and  works  of  art. — Address,  J.  B.  Maguire,  David-place,  Jersey. 

Will  give  backgrounds  in  exchange  for  studio  camera  for  whole-  or  half-plates, 
or  anything  useful. — Address,  Friesl  Grei  ne,  7,  Corridor,  Bath. 

Wanted,  lenses,  any  size,  portrait  or  view  :  exchange  for  magu  lanten 
grounds,  or  other  photographic  instruments. — Address,  It.  Simm  >ns,  :  - 
grapher,  Galway. 

Thirteen  years’  Almanacs,  five  years’  The  British  Journal  oi  r  w  in  . 

all  good  and  clean:  what  offers  in  exchange  .' — Address,  D ALTOS,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Chesterfield.  __  . 

Will  exchange  interesting  Handbook  on  Waxed  Pape  P  ess,  as  practised  in 
1854,  for  few  dozen  quarter  dry  plate  or  anything  useful.  Address,  1 .  \\ .  T. 
11,  Devonshire-street,  Islington,  N. 

I  will  exchange  a  Lancaster  Victoria  camera,  with  three  lenses  complete,  hr 
anything  useful  in  photography.  Wanted,  dry  plates  or  lamp  to  work  \ 
night.— Address,  J.  Barker,  106,  Chestergate,  Macclesfield. 

10  xS  Kinnear  camera,  one  single  slide,  with  earners  down  to  quai 

fair  condition,  also  5x4  long-focus  copying  camera,  gla>s  : . '•  »  • 

Wanted,  background,  studio  chair,  or  anything  useful.  Address,  G.  H. 
J  ASTER,  Stourbridge. 
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Enstoets  to  (Eormpontrentg. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

G.  and  J.  Hall,  26,  Westgate,  Wakefield. — Three  group  photographs  of  the 
Rev.  John  Sharpe,  Rev.  Bernard  Moultrie,  Rev.  F.  IF.  Isaacs,  Rev.  J.  IF. 
Ward,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Bldkelock. 

John  Barnard,  Silvio  House,  St.  Alban’s. — Photograph  of  Re-opening  Cere¬ 
mony,  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  October  21,  1885;  Procession  of  Clergy  and 
Corporation. 

Thomas  Bourke,  17,  King-street,  Perth. — Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Berghman,  of  St.  Mary's,  Kinnoul,  Perth. 

John  McLaren,  The  Manse,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. — Three  photographs  of 
J.  C.  Bolton,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stirlingshire. 

“  Please  say,  in  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents,’  what  crystallised  sal  of  soda  is. 
Is  it  sodee  salicylas  or  another  salt  ? — J.  C.  B.”  In  reply  : — It  is  the  mono- 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  common  washing  soda  is  the  usual,  although 
unrefined  commercial  form. 

A.  Kerin. — Thanks  for  the  full  and  lucid  statement  of  the  case,  which  we  now 
quite  understand.  After  the  explanation  given,  we  will  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  your  work,  if  you  send  us  specimens, 
which  need  not  be  mounted. 

0.  E.  C.  writes,  “  Kindly  say  if  a  single  combination  of  a  rapid  symmetrical 
lens  will  take  instantaneous  view  with  a  drop  shutter,  using,  of  course,  a 
large  stop.”  In  reply  : — Yes,  provided  the  plate  is  very  sensitive,  the  light 
good,  and  the  stop  not  smaller  than  -A. 

R.  C.  J.  says  he  has  purchased  at  a  sale,  amongst  other  chemicals,  some 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  crystals  are  very  much  discoloured,  and  asks  how 
the  colour  can  be  removed.  The  colour  will  do  no  harm.  Simply  dissolve 
the  salt  in  the  usual  manner  when  making  the  sensitising  bath. 

Bargo. — In  making  reduced  negatives  from  larger  ones,  if  the  original  is  not 
large,  a  transparency  is  usually  made  the  same  size.  Then  from  this  the 
reduction  is  made.  If  the  original  be  of  large  dimensions,  then  a  reduction 
is  made  in  the  transparency,  and  the  final  one  in  the  small  negative. 

S.  J.  B. — Any  fancy  box  maker — and  there  are  many  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  City  and  Clerkenwell — will  supply  you  with  boxes  suitable  for  packing 
dry  plates.  The  only  way  of  ascertaining  if  your  “nine  by  seven  lens  will 
cover  a  fifteen  by  twelve  plate  by  stopping  it  down”  is  to  make  the 
experiment. 

D.  C.  asks  how  he  can  make  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  from 
carbonate  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid.  If  he  will  prepare  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  potash  salt,  and  then  stir  in  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  until  the  solution 
becomes  neutral,  he  will  obtain  what  he  requires.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
paint  in  question. 

T.  J.  B.  wishes  to  know  whether,  in  taking  the  interior  of  a  church,  which  has 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  with  gelatine  plates,  if  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  backing  to  them.  If  the  plates  be  thinly  coated  with  emulsion, 
there  will  be  an  advantage  in  using  a  backing  ;  indeed,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  if  there  are  many  windows  strongly  lighted,  it  will  be  safer  to  back 
the  plates. 

W.  K.  asks,  “  Will  you  please  give  me  a  simple  formula  to  recover  silver  from 
spoilt  collodio-bromide  emulsion  ?”  In  reply  : — Pour  the  emulsion  into  a 
shallow  dish  and  allow  the  solvents  to  evaporate  ;  then  burn  what  remains 
and  collect  the  ashes  ;  finally  fuse  these  with  twice  their  weight  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  result  will 
be  a  button  of  pure  silver. 

Lux  says  that  he  finds  that  bichromate  of  potash  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
water,  and  asks  what  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  strong  solution.  The  best 
plan  is  to  dissolve  the  salt  in  hot  water,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool,  when  the 
excess  will  crystallise  out.  Bichromate  of  potash  is  freely  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  sparingly  so  in  cold.  Bichromate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  than  the 
potash  salt.  Perhaps  that  will  answer  our  correspondent’s  purpose  better. 

Retoucher  writes,  “  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  lecture  on  photography,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  get  a  good  book  upon  the  history  of  photography,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Will  you  kindly  state  which  you  think  would  be  the 
most  useful  ?  ”  In  reply  : — Our  correspondent  will  do  well  to  procure  a  copy 
of  Hunt’s  Manned  of  Photography  and  Tissandier’s  History  of  Photography, 
published  by  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  The  former  work  is  now  out 
of  print,  but  copies  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  second-hand  booksellers. 

S.  Jackson. — 1.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  column. — 2.  Yes,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  enlarge  a  C.-D.-Y.  picture  to  one  of  cabinet  size  with  either 
a  rectilinear  or  a  symmetrical  lens,  and  a  whole-plate  camera,  provided  the 
latter  will  expand  to  sufficient  length.  The  reason  of  your  failure  is  due  to 
the  camera  not  being  long  enough  to  give  the  size  required.  In  our  Almanac 
you  will  find  a  table  which  shows  the  length  required  for  any  degree-  of 
enlargement. 

II.  T.  writes,  “1.  I  am  desirous  of  understanding  the  theory  and  application 
of  electricity  ;  can  you  recommend  me  a  suitable  Handbook  for  study  ?  I 
would  like  to  attach  a  small  light  to  a  retouching  desk.  2.  I  should  like  a 
good  work  on  composition,  or  series  of  such  works,  can  you  suggest  any  ?” 
In  reply : — 1.  A  work  that  can  be  recommended  is  Magnetism  and  Elec¬ 
tricity,  by  Richard  Wormell  (Murby,  Bouverie-street). — 2.  We  suggest 
Burnet’s  work  On  Composition,  but  would  like  some  artist  friends  to  give  us 
their  experience. 

Rus. — 1.  This  question  is  purely  one  of  law.  Better  procure  the  man’s 
address,  and  proceed  against  him  in  the  County  Court.— 2.  The  principal 
disadvantage  of  employing  a  single  lens,  with  the  convex  surface  next  the 
view,  is  that  it  will  only  cover  a  small  field  with  good  definition.  If  the 
lens  be  one  of  the  deep  meniscus  form,  however,  tolerable  sharpness  may  be 
obtained  over  a  moderate  size  plate  when  a  small  stop  is  placed  behind  the 
lens.  Better  results  are  obtained  when  a  portrait  lens  is  reversed  in  making 
enlargements.— 3.  Your  trouble  arises  from  want  of  exposure  alone. — 
4.  Try  the  effect  of  more  pyro  in  the  developer.  If  this  does  not  answer 
you  must  intensify  the  negatives. 


P.  Donnelly  writes,  “I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  plea»c  let  me  knowl 
if  there  is  any  law  against  taking  photographs  of  public  or  other  building* 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners  or  trustees  ;  or  have  such  ou  m-i  >  or  t  nn»- 
tees  a  right  to  prevent  photographs  being  taken  of  buildings,  or  are  tin  re 
instances  where  they  have  used  such  right  We  reply  :  No  one  has  any 
right  to  prevent  you  taking  any  building,  provided  you  take  it  from  a  public 
thoroughfare  ;  but  if  you  have  to  enter  upon  private  property  to  obtain  your  | 
views,  then,  of  course,  you  must  obtain  permission,  otherwise  you  become  a  j 
trespasser.  Permission  is  required  to  photograph  in  the  Royal  parks,  but] 
that  is  easily  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Ranger. 

W.  T.  R. — 1.  The  way  to  arrange  a  portrait  lens  for  taking  landscapes  is  as 
follows  : — First  remove  the  back  lens  from  the  mount,  and  then  i-rew  the 
front  one  in  its  place,  so  that  the  convex  surface  is  next  the  ground  glass. 
A  much  smaller  stop  will  be  required  when  the  lens  is  employed  in  this 
manner  than  when  it  is  worked  in  its  entirety.  The  largest  aperture  that 
should  be  used  must  not  exceed  one-twellth  or  one-tifteenth  its  local  length  ; 
probably  a  smaller  one  than  this  will  be  necessary  to  secure  good  definition 
all  over  the  whole  of  the  plate. — 2.  Sulphite  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  are 
totally  different  things.  If  you  used  the  latter  in  place  of  the  former  it  is 
by  no  means  surprising  that  you  obtained  “  clear  glass  instead  of  a  j  net  ure." 
G.  B. — The  method  of  treating  an  old  negative  bath,  so  that  it  can  be  utilised 
for  sensitising  paper,  is  this  : — Take  a  sixteen-grain  solution  of  citric  aeid  in 
water,  and  add  six  drachms  of  this  to  each  quart  of  the  bath,  and  well  shake. 
Now  add  liquor  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper  is  permanently  restored.  Next  filter  the  solution  and  add 
nitric  acid  until  litmus  paper  shows  an  acid  reaction.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  said  to  interfere  with 
the  toning  of  the  prints.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  add  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
make  the  solution  up  to  the  required  strength,  or  the  same  end  may  be 
attained  by  evaporation.  We  have  many  times  used  old  negative  bath  up 
by  simply  strengthening  them,  without  further  treatment,  and  we  have  not 
found  the  iodide  interfere  with  the  toning,  which  many  assert  that  it  does. 

— - ♦ - 

The  Potash  Developer. — Referring  to  a  remark  made  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Society  respecting  an  alleged  flatness  resulting, 
from  the  use  of  the  potash  developer,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  informs  us 
that  in  his  own  practice  in  a  certain  department  of  his  business  the  production  of 
large  photographs  of  engines  and  engineering  appliances  this  developer  exceeds 
any  other.  This  is  a  class  of  work  in  which  boldness  of  effect  must  yield  to 
the  most  ample  detail  in  every  part ;  and  although  it  might  induce  a  cursory 
observer  to  imagine  it  was  fiat,  such  is  really  not  the  case,  as  evinced  by  an 
admirable  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Stuart. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  hundred  and  thirty-second  session  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,  when  the  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council.  The  following  are  amongst  the  papers  announced  : — 
Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Apparatus  fur  the  Automatic  Extinction  of 
Fires ;  Professor  Francis  Elgar,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Iust.C.E.,  The  Load  Line 
of  Ships  ;  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Technical  Art  Teaching;  Dr.  C. 
Meymott  Tidy,  The  Treatment  of  Sewage  ;  C.  V.  Boys,  Calculating  Machines; 
George  Clulow,  The  History  and  Manufacture  of  Playing  Cards ;  W.  II. 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  Domestic  Electric  Lighting ;  Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.C.S., 
The  Scientific  Development  of  the  Coed  Tar  Industry.  Six  courses  of  Cantor 
Lectures  have  been  arranged: — The  Microscope,  by  John  Mayall,  jun.  ; 
Friction,  by  Professor  H.  S.  Hele  Shaw ;  Science  Teaching,  by  Professor  F. 
Guthrie,  F.R.S.  ;  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  by  Boverton  Redwood,  F.C.S.  ; 
The  Arts  of  Tapestry  Making  and  Embroidery,  by  Alan  S.  Cole ;  Animal 
Mechanics,  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  subject  of  the 
Juvenile  Lectures  this  year  will  be  on  Waves,  and  the  lecturer,  Professor 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  E.Sc.  Dates  and  further  particulars  will  be  announced 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal, 

■ - ♦ - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand  by  J  H.  Steward,  Optician, 


For  the  Week  ending  November  11, 1885. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PITFALLS  IN  PRACTICE. 

Fixing  and  Finishing. 

Having  treated  of  the  pitfalls  of  development  we  naturally 
follow  on  with  those  to  be  met  with  in  the  after  processes  of 
fixing,  and  the  subsequent  washing  and  drying  that  the  incohate 
picture  undergoes.  We  would  here  again  remind  the  reader 
of  the  risk  that  is  run  of  his  plans  miscarrying  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  operations  of 
development  and  fixing,  for,  no  matter  how  systematic  and 
thorough  the  washing  may  be,  the  negative  would  meanwhile 
receive  a  decided  increment  of  density,  and  thus  a  plate  cor¬ 
rectly  judged  at  the  outset  as  to  density  would  eventually  be 
found  a  difficult  printer. 

The  practice  of  old  wet-plate  workers  lingers  in  their  gelatine- 
plate  operations  ;  and  to  those  who  know  the  terrible  mess 
that  would  be  produced  by  putting  a  wet-plate  negative  into 
the  fixing  solution  before  well  freeing  it  from  the  developer  by 
copious  washing,  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  equally  careful  with  their  gelatine  negatives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  photographers  who  never 
take  the  trouble  to  give  any  preliminary  wash  whatever,  but 
plunge  the  plate  into  their  hypo  as  soon  as  they  judge  it  to  be 
sufficiently  developed.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of 
mixing  a  small  quantity  of  pyro  developer  with  several  times 
its  bulk  of  hypo  solution  the  result  observed  will  simply  be — 
nothing.  Hence  it  might  be  said  to  be  actually  a  better  plan 
to  fix  after  developing  in  this  immediate  fashion ;  though  we 
must  say  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  clean  manipulator 
seems  to  revolt  from  the  idea.  But  it  would  happen  that  the 
fixing  solution  itself  would  go  almost  black  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  negatives  would  have  a  very  yellow  tone,  a  yellowness 
that  would  keep  increasing  as  long  as  there  remained  a  trace 
of  pyrogallol  in  the  wet  film. 

When,  however,  the  plan  we  recommend,  of  submitting  the 
negative  to  the  action  of  acidulated  alum  solution,  is  adopted, 
the  washing  cannot  be  too  complete  and  thorough,  for  if  it  be 
at  all  insufficient,  the  operator  will  prepare  a  very  thorough 
pitfall  for  himself.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
results  to  follow  the  mixing  upon  the  plate,  or  within  the 
texture  of  the  film,  of  various  solutions,  it  is  instructive  to  try 
the  same  operation  in  a  test-tube,  or  an  ordinary  glass  measure; 
for,  though  the  presence  of  such  substances  as  gelatine  exercises 
a  great  retarding,  or  even  preventive,  action,  in  these  re¬ 
actions,  the  consideration  of  such  retardation  may,  under  the 
conditions,  be  ignored.  The  result  even  o£  mixing  simple 
solution  of  alum  with  hypo  solution  is  the  precipitation  of 
sulphur,  shown  by  production  of  an  opalescence  and  the  dis- 
engagement  of  sulphurous  acid,  easily  detected  by  its  smell ; 


when  an  acid  is  present,  these  effects  arc  intensified.  The 
effect  of  the  sulphurous  acid  itself  might  not  be  of  consequence 
in  the  negative,  though  it  would  quickly  change  into  sulphuric 
acid,  but  the  presence  of  sulphur  would  be  decidedly  objection¬ 
able  :  first,  from  the  possible  future  danger  to  the  integrity  of 
the  image  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  degradation  of  quality  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  light-restraining 
substance  in  the  delicate  tones  or  the  deep  shadows.  It  might 
not  always  be  of  consequence,  but  the  danger  would  be  ever 
present,  and  the  pitfall  is  one  to  be  carefully  avoided.  There 
would,  too,  in  the  case  of  an  old  fixing-bath,  be  the  danger 
from  the  presence  of  silver  compounds  precipitated  within  the 
film  during  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo  solution. 

There  will  be  noted,  in  any  case  where  alum  and  hypo  follow 
one  another  without  sufficient  washing  to  remove  the  first 
occupant  of  the  film,  a  thin  milky  deposit  upon  the  surface  of 
the  film,  which,  when  it  occurs — and  it  should  always  be  looked 
for — must  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool. 
Its  presence  is  always  suggestive  of  danger  below  the  surface. 

It  is  commonly  recommended  to  get  rid  of  the  last  trace  of 
hypo  by  immersing  the  fixed  and  washed  plate  in  alum,  1  ut 
the  remarks  we  have  just  made  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  method,  and  especialty  should  it  be  remembered  that  if 
there  be  hypo  not  washed  out  of  the  film  there  must  equally 
be  soluble  salts  of  silver  which  would  be  precipitated  into  the 
film  when  the  hypo  was  decomposed.  It  is  for  the  thoughtful 
photographer  to  determine  whether  their  presence  is  likely  t" 
be  a  benefit  or  a  detriment. 

Before  the  operation  of  fixing  is  actually  put  in  hand  it  will 
behove  the  photographer  to  think  of  frilling  possibilities  ;  it 
must  be  a  sorry  plate  that  would  frill  during  the  prevalence 
of  weather  such  as  we  have  lately  been  experiencing  ;  but  we 
do  not  write  for  the  present  weather  only,  we  wish  to  point 
out  pitfalls  that  may  at  any  time  occur  in  each  department  we 
dwell  upon.  There  are  some  temperatures  which  render  almost 
all  plates  liable  to  frill,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
worker  has  some  idea  as  to  the  powers  of  the  plate  he  is 
working,  and  will  know  when  he  is  likely  to  experience  it.  A 
plate  not  likely  to  frill  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  may 
give  way  if  it  have  received  a  protracted  development,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  should  then  be  taken.  We  commend  to  our  readeis 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  H.  Yr.  E.  Cotesworth,  given  in  these  pages 
a  month  or  two  ago,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  immersing  the 
plate  in  liquids  of  different  temperatures  whenever  frilling  was 
imminent,  and  we  may  further  describe  the  practice  of  a 
well-known  photographer  in  another  direction  to  avoid  tic1 
evil.  Formerly  he  used  to  employ  a  very  strong  solution 
of  hypo  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  rapid  fixation  ,  but  a>.  ©ven  at 
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its  quickest,  that  was  practically  useless  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  his  results  before  his  sitters 
left,  he  has  abandoned  the  plan  in  favour  of  very  weak  fixing- 
solution.  He  mixes  fresh  hypo  every  day  for  his  prints, 
using  a  maximum  quantity  of  it,  and  at  twenty -per-cent, 
strength,  so  that  it  is  always  well  within  the  limits  of  safety ; 
and  this  used  solution  he  employs  for  fixing  negatives  the  next 
day,  diluting  it  slightly  with  water,  weak  as  it  is.  It  takes 
him,  he  informs  us,  about  half  an  hour  to  fix  an  average  plate  ; 
but  as  he  uses  the  solution  in  a  grooved  tank,  capable  of  holding 
some  scores  of  negatives,  he  loses  no  time ;  and  he  further  tells 
us  that  this  system  of  using  a  weak  fixing  is  a  complete  safe¬ 
guard  against  frilling  with  any  plate  that  is  worth  using.  We 
have  before  published  the"  fact  that  this  pitfall  may  often  be 
avoided  by  well  draining  the  plate  from  hypo  before  placing  it  to 
wash,  and  the  plan  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  if  care  be  not  taken, 
the  worker  will  only  be  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  most 
plates,  when  exposed  to  the  air  before  washing,  after  being  taken 
from  the  fixing- solution,  will  be  found  to  lose  their  density  rather 
rapidly  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes’  time. 

We  have  finally  only  to  inculcate  care  in  washing  and  drying. 
A  gelatine  film  is  not  like  collodion,  which  is  at  once  permeable 
throughout  by  the  impact  of  water  ;  gelatine  can  only  bo  freed 
from  salts  by  long  soaking ;  merely  placing  it  under  the  tap  is 
a  wasteful  and  inefficient  mode  of  washing,  and  the  corners  of 
the  plate  may  be  comparatively  unwashed,  while  the  centre  of 
the  plate  is  fully  cleansed  of  salts.  The  best  plan  is  to  allow  the 
plate  to  soak  in  a  dish  or  tank,  through  which  the  water  runs, 
or  from  which  the  water  is  periodically  changed.  The  action  of 
course  can  then  have  full  play,  and  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
complete  washing  may  be  expected. 

Finally,  let  every  one  beware  at  this  time  of  the  year  how  he 
puts  an  unvarnished  plate  to  print.  It  may  look  dry ;  but  as 
he  values  his  negative,  let  the  photographer  carefully  heat 
by  artificial  means,  before  giving  it  to  the  printer,  every  nega¬ 
tive  he  produces. 

— . - . - — — - - - - 

We  learn  from  The  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting ,  fyc.,  that  the  original 
award  made  to  the  Wenham  Gas-light  Company,  at  the  late  Inter¬ 
national  Inventions  Exhibition  has  been,  on  reconsideration  by  the 
Jury  Commission,  raised  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  medal,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Wenham  over  other  burners  of  the 
regenerative  class.  This  will  he  interesting  to  the  numerous  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  contemplating  the  adoption  of  artificial  light  for 
printing  and  other  purposes  during  the  dark  season. 


As  the  lantern  season  comes  round  year  by  year  we  generally  have 
to  chronicle  some  discovery  of  the  chemists  in  the  field  of  oxygen 
manufacture — wonderful  cheapness,  or  increased  facility  of  production, 
being  perenially  promised.  But  still  the  lanternist  goes  on  buying 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  the  cost  of 
a  bag  full  of  oxygen  at  the  present  time  and  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 
So  far  this  season  no  such  novelty  has  been  announced,  although  a 
paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  proposing 
a  new  equation  to  describe  the  decompositions  taking  place  in  heating 
chlorate  of  potash  for  generating  the  oxygen. 


If,  however,  the  oxygen  inventors  are  quiet,  those  who  give  their 
attention  to  hydrogen  are  having  their  turn,  and  in  Comptes  Hendus 
is  described  a  process  for  obtaining  this  gas  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Superheated  steam  is  driven  upon  incandescent  coke  in  a  first  retort 
heated  to  redness.  The  products  are  hydrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide,  j 
These  gases  are  passed  into  a  second  retort,  also  heated  to  redness, 
and  containing  refractory  bodies,  Jets  of  steam,  superheated  to  the  I 


point  of  dissociation,  enter  this  retort,  the  result  being  carbon  dioxide 
and  a  double  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  yield  is  stated  to  be  3200 
cubic  metres  of  hydrogen  per  ton  of  coke,  and  the  cost  price  *015 
franc  per  cubic  metre,  that  is,  under  sixpence  a  thousand  feet.  Wo 
need  not  say  that  hydrogen  at  such  a  price  would  revolutionise  modes 
of  producing  heat  and  light,  for,  though  hydrogen  j/er  m  produces  no 
light  when  burned,  the  heat  evolved  from  such  a  cheap  source  c<  old 
be  very  readily  converted  into  cheap  light. 


The  Pentane  standard  of  light,  invented  by  Mr.  Vernon  llarcourt, 
seems  to  be  growing  in  favour,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  utilised  by  the  practical  photographer  as  a  standard  light  for  the 
dark  room,  for  plate-testing,  trying  the  relative  sensitivenesses  of 
various  plates,  and  generally  as  a  standard  illuminant  for  numbers 
of  purposes  that  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful 
photographer.  The  power  of  altering  the  intensity  of  the  light 
to  au  easily  calculable  degree— even  to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  — 
places  such  a  light  standard  far  ahead  of  any  system  of  variation  by 
graduated  screens. 


It  has  been  thought  that  the  Pentane  standard  would  be  liable  to 
give  incorrect  readings  when  subjected  to  barometrical  changes,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  a  correction  would  have  to  bo  introduced  into 
the  readings  obtained  from  it ;  but  such  proves  not  to  bo  the  case.  In 
Part  II.  of  the  Report  of  the  Trinity  House  Committee  on  Lighthouse 
Illiuninants,  an  account  is  given  of  some  interesting  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  different  atmospheric  pressures  upon  this  llame, 
in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Vernon  llarcourt  and  Mr.  Dixon  went 
to  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis.  They  found  that  the  variation  was  less 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  no  correction  was  necessary  in  the 
details  of  the  experiments  at  South  Foreland  made  with  its  aid. 


It  seems  impossible  to  sever  the  connection  between  photography  and 
explosives.  Although  the  traditional  schoolboy  knows  that  photo¬ 
graphic  “  gun-cotton”  is  not  gun-cotton  at  all,  the  basis  of  manufacture 
is  still  the  same,  and  now  we  find  gunpowder  itself  brought  into  tho 
photographic  area,  a  new  method  of  testing  villanous  saltpetre  having 
been  devised  which  requires  the  use  of  paper  prepared  for  photographic 
blue  printing.  The  author  of  the  process  fixes  a  little  heap  of  gunpowder 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  ascertains  its  quality  by  observing 
the  appearances  produced  upon  washing  the  paper  directly  after  the 
explosion. 


The  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  old-established  journals,  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  their  subscribers,  seems  to  he  a  sign  of  the 
times,  the  latest  change  in  this  direction  to  he  chronicled  being  that 
of  the  Athenceum,  which,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  has  occupied  premises 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  office  of  our  own  Journal,  but  very 
shortly  will  be  removed  to  Took’s-court,  Chancery-lane. 


Two  interesting  items  as  to  the  production  of  gold  have  recently  been 
published ;  the  Secretary  for  the  Mines  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
states  that  the  total  yield  of  gold  for  the  year  1884  was  778,618  ozs. 
7  dwt.  22  grains;  say  worth  about  three  millions  sterling.  The 
Director  of  the  Mint  in  the  United  States  gives  30,800,000  dollars  as 
the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  America  for  the  same  period ;  in 
round  numbers  about  twice  as  much  as  that  raised  in  V  ictoria.  Will 
some  one  curious  in  statistics  now  come  forward  and  estimate  the 
proportion  of  this  amount  wasted  (or  should  we  rather  say  utilised  ?) 
in  the  production  of  the  still  popular  silver  print  F 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  on  the  fifth  instant,  a  note  was 
read  on  a  remarkable  compound  which  possesses  a  special  optical  interest. 
Canada  balsam  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  usual  medium  em¬ 
ployed  for  cementing  optical  combinations  together.  On  account  of  its 
refractive  index  being  little  removed  from  that  of  the  optical  glass 
employed  ;  for  large  telescope  lenses,  castor  oil  sometimes  replaces  it. 
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A  little-known  chemical  has  now  been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  results  of  an  examination  into  its  properties,  which  are  sin¬ 
gular  enough,  forms  the  subject  of  the  note  in  question.  Metacinnamene 
(Metastyrol)  is  the  name  of  this  chemical,  and  Dr.  Per  ken  had  suggested 
its  employment  as  a  cement  for  direct  vision  spectroscopes.  The  sub¬ 
stance  is  produced  by  heating  cinnamene  to  a  temperature  of  194°  to 
190°  for  an  hour,  which*  is  sufficient  to  cause  its  transformation  into 
a  transparent,  colourless,  glass-like  solid.  When  the  tube  containing 
the  product  is  broken  away  the  metacinnamene  appears  very  like 
a  rod  of  glass,  but  slightly  flexible,  and  inelastic,  and  soft  enough  to 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  though  with  difficulty.  It  becomes  viscous  when 
moderately  heated,  and  seems  to  bear  sufficient  heat  to  render  it  semi¬ 
fluid  without  being  reconverted  to  its  original  form.  Its  density  was 
determined  to  be  1*0563  and  its  index  of  refraction  (for  rays  of  wave¬ 
length  *000588  mm.)  is  1*593.  Canada  balsam  has  1*530,  crown- 
glass  1*530,  and  flint-glass  1*732  refractive  index.  A  clear,  transparent 
glass-like  body  of  high  refractive  angle,  such  as  this  seems  to  be,  should 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  optician,  if  its  cost  be  not  prohibitive. 


On  one  of  the  tables  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  just  closed,  was  a 
most  interesting  exhibit,  which  appeared  to  attract  but  little  attention 
on  the  part  of  visitors.  It  was  a  large  album  of  photographs  pro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  and  R.  Adamson,  between  the 
years  1843  and  1848.  They  are  by  the  calotype  process,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  mounts  are  covered  with  spots  of  mildew, 
which  proves  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  long-continued  damp, 
yet  the  prints  themselves,  appear  to  have  suffered  no  injury  whatever 
therefrom.  Evidently  the  prints  of  forty  years  ago  inherited  a  more 
robust  constitution  than  the  majority  of  those  of  modern  times. 


Speaking  of  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition  reminds  us  that,  in  no 
previous  one  do  we  remember  seeing  so  many  instances  of  wretched 
taste  displayed  in  the  mounting  and  framing  of  the  pictures.  Many 
really  good  photographs,  were  completely  spoilt  b}r  the  mounts.  Surely 
this  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  future  hang¬ 
ing  committees.  Evidently  many  photographers,  in  their  search  after 
novelty,  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  object  of  a  mount  is  to 
set  off  the  picture;  and  not  the  picture  to  set  off  the  mount,  which, 
in  too  many  instances,  was  the  effect  obtained.  One  gentleman,  in 
our  hearing,  remarked  that  the  exhibition  was  as  much  one  of  mounts 
as  of  photographs,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  had  the  worst 
of  it.  Another  characterised  it  as  “  mounting  run  mad.” 


Wood,  plain,  stained  and  gilded;  cardboard  of  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  tint,  plain  or  embellished  with  gold  or  colours,  or  both 
combined,  as  well  as  textile  fabrics,  were  all  pressed  into  service  as 
mounts  for  the  pictures.  In  one  series  of  exhibits,  in  frames 
measuring  a  couple  of  feet,  or  so  in  size,  the  mounts  were  composed 
of  plaited  silk,  reminding  one  of  the  old-fashioned  fire  screens — the 
puny  photograph  in  the  centre  taking  the  place  of  the  orthodox  bow 
or  rosette.  Perhaps,  however,  as  the  committee  suspended  these 
frames  from  the  edge  of  the  table  upon  which  the  apparatus  was 
shown,  they  were  really  intended  as  a  design  for  some  useful  article 
in  upholstery.  If  so  it  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Photographic  Club,  which  was 
established  in  1879,  has  proved  one  continued  success.  Each  annual 
report  has  shown  an  increased  number  of  members,  and  a  larger  cash 
balance.  The  balance-sheet,  for  the  year  just  closed,  shows  a  still 
larger  increase  of  members,  as  well  as  an  augmentation  of  its  funds. 
The  club  now  possess  a  well-appointed  dark  room  for  experimental 
purposes,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the  best  library  of  pho¬ 
tographic  works  in  existence.  This,  the  Committee,  we  are  pleased 
to  hear,  are  making  every  effort  to  still  further  increase. 


The  weather  last  week,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  of  the 
proverbial  November  character,  somewhat  intensified.  Seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  has  such  a  succession  of  unphotographic  weather  been  experienced, 
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even  at  this  period  of  the  year.  But  for  gelatine  plan-  portrait  pho¬ 
tographers  would  have  had  sorry  time  of  it  in  London  of  late. 


Dn.  J*.  II.  Janeway,  in  America,  has  been  devoting  some  amount  <4 
attention  to  the  H  bichromate  disease”  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
has  done  here.  In  the  main  the  two  gent l»-men  agree,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  question  of  the  absorption  of  tbe  poison.  Dr.  Janeway 
says  the  effect,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  bichromate 
through  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  are  the  same  as  Dr.  Richardson 
attributes  to  its  general  absorption  through  the  pon  -  U  -  irption 
through  an  abrasion,  the  latter  gentleman  says,  is  liable  to  convert 
the  abrasion  into  a  deep  and  painful  ulcer,  while  not  affecting  any 
other  part.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  observation’s 
on  the  action  of  the  bichromate  salt.  Doth  gentlemen,  are,  however, 
agreed  that  every  precaution  should  he  taken  to  avoid  tlx*  absorption 
of  the  bichromate  at  all,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  immunitv  fr  m 
its  pernicious  action. 


Next  year,  in  the  Modern  Athens,  is  to  be  held,  under  the  patronage 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  an  International  Exhibition  of  Industry, 
Science,  and  Art,  on  similar  lines  to  those  recently  held  at  South 
Kensington;  except  that  space  is  to  be  charged  for.  The  prospectus 
says,  “  Diplomas  for  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  honourable 
mention  will  be  awarded.”  Judging  by  the  large  number  of,  loeallv, 
well-known  names  on  the  Executive  Council,  and  tlx*  fifteen  Sub¬ 
committees,  the  Exhibition  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  It  i> 
satisfactory  to  see  that,  in  this  Exhibition,  photography  i-  rK"_'ni-  1 
as  a  fine  art.  Class  XIV,  Fine  Arts,  embraces  oil-paintings,  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  architectural  drawings,  engravings,  etchin-  and 
lithographs,  sculpture  and  photography. 


A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  a  reproduction  of 
“  Old  Edinburgh ;  ”  similar  to  that  of  “  Old  London  "  at  the  recent 
Exhibitions  at  South  Kensington.  The  periods  represented  will  L** 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  regulations  relating  to  this  section:  “In  the  buildim-  >4 
this,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
the  various  Tradesmen  desiring  space  therein,  will  be  located  under 
the  Distinctive  Corporation  or  Guild,  of  the  period  pertaining  to  their 
crafts,  and  the  attendants  should  wear  the  costumes  of  their  respective 
periods  and  crafts.  The  Industries  proposed  to  be  represented  in 
i  Old  Edinburgh  ’  will  embrace  Type-founding,  Printing,  Engraving, 
Lithographing,  and  Photographing  ....  or  such  other  handicrafts 
as  the  Committee  may  approve.” 


AVe  confess  a  little  curiosity  to  see  how  the  discovery  of  Sem  - 
felder,  dating  about  1792,  will  be  represented  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  period,  and  how  lithography  was  then  worked,  and 
with  what  appliances.  Still  more  with  regard  to  photography. 
What,  we  wonder,  will  be  the  costume  of,  say  the  fifteenth  century 
operator  ?  The  designs  for  the  costumes,  however,  we  notice,  will  bo 
supplied  by  the  Executive  Council.  AVe  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  what  will  be  the  tools  with  which  the  “  ancient "  photographer 
will  follow  his  craft.  It  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  see  a  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  and  camera  of  the  fifteenth  century  era,  and  Earn  what 
processes  were  then  in  vogue.  Also  to  see  under  what  “C  orporatiod 
or  “Guild”  photography  will  be  located  in  **  Old  Edinburgh.* 

- - - ♦- - 

EXHIBITION  OF  TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Mk.  J.  G.  IIoitSEY  S  collection  of  rustic  scenes  and  groups  contain 
some  fairly  good  work  as  well  as  much  that  is  indifferent.  Hib  beat 

picture  is  Bed  Time  (No.  375),  in  which  the  grouping  of  the  figures 
at  the  cottage  door  is  admirably  effected,  hut  the  ensemble  is  spoilt  Jo 
the  halation  of  the  cottage  roof.  In  The  17  ay  to  flu  River  (No.  •»/  "1 
a  pretty  bit  of  rustic  landscape  is  spoilt  by  the  motion  of  the  fives 
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overhanging  the  foreground ;  while  in  Returned  from  Work  (No.  347) 
the  stiffness  of  the  figures  utterly  ruins  the  composition. 

Mr.  J.  B,  Best  exhibits  two  frames  of  charming  landscape,  in  the 
style  by  which  he  has  been  known  in  past  years.  In  the  frame  of 
smaller  views  (No.  802)  the  treatment  of  the  varions  subjects  is 
delicate  in  the  extreme,  but  one  or  two  of  the  pictures — notably 
Goring  and  Chepstow — are  spoilt  by  the  abrupt  vignetting.  Ilis  other 
frame  (No.  326)  contains  large  pictures,  more  vigorously  treated,  and 
the  absence  of  vignetting  removes  the  only  fault  that  can  be  charged 
against  the  smaller  work. 

Under  the  Cliffs  by  the  Sea  (No.  332),  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Cobb,  is  a  frame 
of  views  of  sea  and  cliffs,  apparently  from  the  South  Coast.  These 
show  considerable  excellence  both  in  selection  and  execution.  Truly 
Rural  (No.  853)  is  a  frame  of  views  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
consisting,  as  the  title  implies,  chiefly  of  rustic  and  riverside  “  bits,” 
many  of  which  are  above  the  average  in  quality. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  appeared  as  an  exhibitor 
in  Pall  Mall,  but  his  work  has  lost  none  of  its  old  character  by  the 
rest,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  been  awarded  a  medal  for  his 
magnificient  views  of  ancient  Greek  architecture.  If  there  be  any¬ 
thing  to  choose  between  the  three  frames  in  this  class  we  think  we 
should  give  the  palm  to  No.  473,  the  Acropolis  from  Museum  Hill; 
this  frame  and  No.  339  being  bracketed  by  the  judges.  Nos.  504  and 
oil  contain  prints  from  negatives  upon  paper,  and  these  certainly 
show  the  capabilities  of  paper  negatives  to  better  advantage  than  some 
other  specimens  in  the  Exhibition. 

Silent  Judges  (No.  879),  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Holden  Hambrough,  is  a 
quaint  and  extremely  comical  picture  of  a  pair  of  tame  owls  perched 
upon  a  door  or  window-sill,  and  blinking  at  the  spectator  in  a  manner 
that  would  raise  feelings  of  envy  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Law  Courts.  But  why  the  hanging  committee  permitted 
No.  478,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  to  have  a  place  on  the  walls  is  more  than  i 
we  can  tell,  unless  it  was  as  a  warning  against  the  method  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Rouch  contributes  a  frame  of  six  views  in  the  Lake 
District  (No.  421),  which  show  taste  and  skill  in  selection,  and  perfect 
manipulation.  Helen  Crag,  Grasmere,  shows  perhaps  too  broad  an 
expanse  of  water  in  the  mid-distance,  which  would  have  been  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  a  boat  or  two  ;  Rydal  Water  and  Friars  Crag, 
Herwenticater,  are  the  two  best. 

Messrs.  Annan  and  Swan  exhibit  specimens  of  their  reproductions 
by  means  of  the  “  Klic  ”  process  of  photoengraving.  These,  though 
of  the  highest  excellence,  scarcely  strike  us  so  much  as  those  of  last 
year,  which  secured  a  medal,  and  which  included,  in  addition  to 
reproductions,  examples  of  work  direct  from  half-tone  negatives. 
However,  as  specimens  of  reproduction,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  anything  finer  than  The  March  of  Montrose  (No.  516),  after 
J.  A.  Aitkin,  in  which  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  the  snow,  and 
the  deep  shadowy  outlines  of  the  advancing  Highland  men,  are  admir¬ 
ably  combined. 

Mr.  Mansell  J.  Swift  has  received  a  well  deserved  medal  for  a  won- 
derfully-fine  specimen  of  photomicrographic  work,  consisting  of  an 
enlargement  of  The  Tongue  of  a  Blowfly  (No.  510)  of  colossal 
dimensions,  the  picture  measuring  about  twenty-one  inches  by  fifteen. 
In  spite  of  its  high  degree  of  magnification,  we  have  seldom  seen  finer 
definition  in  this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  A.  Ellis  exhibits  a  pair  of  pictures  (Nos.  548  and  549)  which 
are  amongst  the  gems  of  the  exhibition  as  works  of  art.  Perfectly 
simple  in  construction,  each  picture  tells  its  story  more  perfectly  than 
pages  of  written  description,  and  this  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  straining  after  effect.  Had  these  two  little  pictures  been  bung 
upon  the  line  instead  of  in  a  position  which  necessitates  going  down 
on  hands  and  knees  to  inspect  them,  they  wrould  most  probably  have 
received  a  medal.  The  subject  is  a  curly-headed  child,  seated  with 
his  drawing-slate  in  hand,  and  in  No.  548  he  asks  the  question, 

“  What  shall  I  draiv  ?  ”  to  which  wre  may  suppose  the  reply  to  he, 

“  Draw  me;”  for  on  No.  549  a  specimen  of  juvenile  conception  of  the 
human  form  is  presented  to  the  spectator,  with  the  remark,  “  That’s 
you."  The  two  pictures  fofm  an  admirable  companion  pair. 

Mr.  A.  Lugardon,  who  received  a  medal  last  jrear  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  specimen  of  instantaneous  work,  is  again  represented  by 
examples  of  the  same  class  of  work,  comprising  horses  and  other 


animals  in  motion,  as  well  as  men  engaged  in  wrestling,  jumping, 
putting  the  weight,  and  other  athletic  exercises.  The  exposure-  inu*t 
have  been  excessively  short,  yet  sufficient  to  impress  tin*  most  minute 
details  in  every  portion  of  the  subjects. 

A  large  series  of  landscapes  in  southern  Africa,  by  Mr.  Lulu  l  aiini, 
exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  in  coping  with  diffil  ultn ts  both 
mechanical  and  photographic,  and  show  that  “  Lulu  is  as  much  at 
home  in  his  new  as  in  his  former  occupation. 

Mr.  David  M.  Little’s  Yachts  (No.  597)  have  been  recently  noticed 
in  another  column  ;  we  (teed,  therefore,  only  add  that  they  will  bou 
comparison  with  any  of  their  class  of  work  in  the  exhibition,  l>esides 
possessing  the  additional  interest  given  to  them  by  the  recent  inter¬ 
national  match. 

Amongst  the  remaining  exhibitors  whom  we  have  not  space  to 
notice  individually,  we  may  mention  as  specially  worthy,  Messrs. 
Kenric  B.  Murray,  J.  Chester  Jevois,  F.  W.  Edwards,  II.  Forsyth, 
Jaime  Carreras,  T.  II.  Morton,  M.D.,  and  numerous  others  who  have 
added  to  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  the  Society  has 
ever  held.  The  doors  were  finally  closed  to  the  public  on  Saturday 
evening  last. 


THE  APPARATUS. 

In  the  Apparatus  Department  of  the  Exhibition  (now  closed),  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Shewr  &  Co.  exhibited  somewhat  extensively,  (hie  of  the  lead¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  leading  piece  of  apparatus  contributed  by  this  old- 
established  firm  was  their  new'  “Combination  Camera,”  so  called,  we 
suppose,  from  the  various  novel  features  that  have  been  combined  in 
the  instrument  which  was  represented  in  three  different  sizes,  from 
15x12  down  to  half  plate.  One  of  the  features  most  readily  observ¬ 
able  in  the  “Combination”  is  the  very  moderate  space  it  occupies 
when  packed  as  shown  in  one  of  the  cuts,  the  other  figure  displaying 
the  camera  in  the  act  of  being  o piled  out.  Means  are  provided  for 


tilting  both  front  and  back  to  any  desired  degree,  perfect  rigidity 
being  secured  when  the  back  is  either  vertical  or  placed  at  an  angle. 
The  focussing  is  approximately  effected  by  sliding  the  front  on 


the  brass  guides  shown  in  the  extension  poition  of  the  base-board, 
this  being  tightened  by  the  action  of  a  cam  or  eccentric  seen  standing 
in  a  vertical  position  at  the  base  of  the  front  at  the  edge.  The  final 
focussing  is  done  by  the  rack  and  pinion. 

As  will  be  perceived  it  can  be  used  w  ith  a  lens  of  very  short  focus. 
It  permits  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  lens  sufficient  to  bring  its  axis  to 
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either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  plate,  and  as  the  bellows  moves  up  and 
down  with  the  front,  no  light  is  cut  off  from  the  plate,  whether  the 
camera  is  distended  fully  or  compressed.  The  ground  glass  is  attached 
by  means  of  parallel  hinges  of  a  different  construction  from  others 
that  we  have  seen. 

One  feature  of  great*  utility  which  was  present  in  the  largest  of 
these  cameras  consisted  in  a  series  of  adapters,  by  which  other  dark 
slides  of  smaller  dimensions  can  be  utilised.  This  is  useful,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  large  camera,  such  as  the  15  x  12  one,  because  a  land¬ 
scape  photographer  when  going  to  the  country  is  thus  enabled,  with 
only  one  camera,  to  utilise  the  dark  slides  of  all  those  of  his  cameras 
which  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  these  all  being  brought  to  register 
accurately  with  the  ground  surface  of  the  focussing  screen. 

Under  the  name  of  a  quarter-plate  “ Eclipse”  Instantaneous  appa¬ 
ratus,  this  firm  exhibited  a  port¬ 
able  hand  camera  of  the  detective 
class.  It  is  really  a  pocket  cam¬ 
era,  for  it  packs  up  in  very  little 
space.  Without  having  tried  it 
we  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
it  from  being  emp^ed  for  every 
purpose  for  which  the  so-called 
detective  cameras  are  now  used, 
for  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  being 
taken  out  of  the  pocket,  directed 
at  a  street  scene,  and  discharged 
by  the  action  of  the  finger  upon 
the  trigger  before  any  of  the  pass¬ 
ers-by  could  adequately  realise 
what  was  about  to  go  on.  The 
above  cut  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  it  is  held  at  the  moment  of  being  operated.  Of  course  the 
photographer  must  shoot  straight  in  order  to  get  in  the  precise 
amount  of  the  subject  at  which  he  aims,  and  have  it  properly  located 
on  the  plate. 

For  those  who  desire  to  erect  their  camera  upon  the  side  of  a  yacht, 
or  to  a  gate,  fence,  window-sill,  or  shelf,  the  u Universal  Camera  Clip’’ 
will  prove  a  convenient  bit  of  apparatus.  Its  nature  will  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  illustration,  aided  by  the  following  description.  The 
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clip  consists  essentially  of  a  clamp  formed  by  a  solid  gun-metal  block  A, 
carrying  a  turned  steel  rod,  about  a  foot  long,  upon  which  slides  a 
movable  block  E,  capable  of  being  fixed  in  any  position  by  tlm  set 
screw  shown.  Through  an  arm  projecting  from  this  sliding  piece 
passes  a  vice-screw,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  block  A,  forms  a 
clamp  of  very  wide  range,  and  capable  of  easy  and  rapid  adjustment 
to  any  projecting  object,  be  it  a  wall,  a  gate,  a  chair-back,  a  tric}7cle- 
seat  or  wheel,  a  window-frame,  or  even  a  mantelpiece.  I  he  sliding- 
block  E  permits  the  rough  adjustment  to  be  made  rapidly,  the  final 
clamping  being  done  with  the  screw  F.  Oast  on  to  the  block  A  is  an 
adjustable  hinge  B,  carrying  the  upright  rod  to  which  the  camera- 
plate  D  is  affixed.  By  reversing  the  upright  in  the  split  boss  C,  in 
which  it  is  tightened  by  the  same  screw  that  governs  the  hinge  B, 


and  by  suitably  adjusting  the  latter,  the  axis  of  the  lens  may  be 
pointed  in  an  upward,  downward,  or  horizontal  direction,  or  at  any 
intermediate  angle. 

We  can  at  present  notice  no  other  of  Messrs.  Skew's  exhibits  than 
a  Gimbal  Camera -Stand,  the  top  of  which  being  wwiHd  on 
gimbals  in  manner  similar  to  the  box  containing  a  mariner'.' 
or  a  ship  chronometer,  ensures  the  camera  being  kept  always  level 
even  on  board  of  a  ship  when  tempest  tos.-.-d.  A  heavy*  Laden 
weight  hanging  below  preserves  the  equilibrium  of  the  camera  abov. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Sons  exhibited  Whiting's  Patent 
Adapter  for  Lantern  Slides.  There  is  at  each  end  of  the  Adapting 
Slide  a  reserve  compartment  for  the  transparencies.  Bv  op-rating  a 
slide  one  of  the  pictures  is  withdrawn  from  the  store  compartment, 
brought  into  the  axis  of  the  condenser,  and  after  being  exhibited  i.- 
passed  on  and  stocked  away  in  the  second  reservoir. 

- 4. - 

STAINING  OF  GELATINE  NEGATIVES. 

Now  and  again  this  subject  crops  up  in  various  forms  in  the  photo- 
graphic  journals,  and  although  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  by  many,  little,  or  no  precaution  is  taken  to  remedy  tlm 
evil.  During  a  year  I  see  many  hundred,  I  may  say  thousands,  of 
negatives,  of  both  amateur  and  professional  workers,  and  1  am  fully 
convinced  that  nearly  all  the  stains  and  marking  that  1  have  seen  can 
be  accounted  for,  and  I  attribute  most  of  the  causes  to  insufficient 
washing.  I  have  seen  several  amateurs  who  have  only  merely  a 
cupboard  which  they  call  a  dark  room,  with  water  laid  on,  think  it 
is  quite  sufficient  only  to  soak  their  negatives  without  any  changing  i 
the  water;  in  one  case  I  saw  twelve  ten-by-eight  negatives  in  <*ne  -  f 
the  well-known  zinc  washing  tanks  left  soaking  for  the  night,  and 
taken  out  in  the  morning  and  without  any  further  washing  put  tip  to 
dry  ;  the  party  in  question  told  me  that  was  his  system  of  doing  the 
thing  and  that  he  had  never  found  them  stain,  hut  since  that  time  I 
have  seen  many  of  that  party’s  negatives  all  stains;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  for  the  stains  to  make  their  appearance  if  insufficiently 
washed.  One  kind  of  stain  will  he  generally  noticed  at  t lie  thick  end 
of  the  plate  or  the  corner,  perhaps,  where  the  emulsion  was  p  >ured  off 
at;  it  first  occurs  as  a  lemon-colour  stain  extending  very  often  half 
across  the  negative,  and  in  a  few  months  becoming  perfectly  br<  wn  in 
colour,  this  is  due  mostly  to  imperfect  fixing  or  clearing,  many  ar<- 
inclined  to  think  that  as  soon  as  the  bromide  of  silver  is  apparently 
removed  that  is  quite  sufficient,  which  I  consider  a  great  mi-taU-, 
especially  if  the  emulsion  has  too  much  gelatine,  and  many  are  in 
favour  of  a  very  weak  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  especially  if  the 
plates  are  inclined  to  frill. 

Most  of  the  negatives  that  I  take  myself  are  what  may  be  termed 
stock,  negatives  that  I  require  to  be  as  lastiug  as  possible:  and, 
as  a  rule,  I  never  give  them  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
fixing-bath.  I  then  consider  them  perfectly  safe  from  the  stain' 
through  imperfect  fixing.  I  then  give  them  many  hours'  washing  in 
running  water,  with  syphon  arrangement  to  tank,  and  I  never  Bee  the 
slightest  change ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  I  always  make 
it  a  practice  to  pass  them  through  the  alum  and  citric  acid  bath  after 
they  have  been  washing  about  an  hour,  and  then  continue  the  washing 
as  before  stated.  I  have  seen  many  negatives  after  varnishing  turn 
at  first  as  if  they  had  been  frosted  under  the  varnish,  and,  apparently, 
within  the  gelatine  film,  and  after  a  time  begin  to  change  colour. 

A  friend  of  mine  some  time  ago  called  my  attention  to  a  lot  "f 
negatives  that  had  become  spotty,  with  thousands  of  little  red  speck-1, 
perfectly  transparent  and  red  in  colour,  in  all  parts  of  the  negative; 
he  said  they  occurred  a  few  days  after  drying;  the  most  intense  part' 
of  the  negatives  had  suffered  as  much  as  the  parts  lees  intense.  I 
examined  them  with  a  powerful  glass,  and  found  them  perfectly 
crystalline.  lie  was  an  old  wet-collodion  plate-worker,  and  gave  his 
plates  but  very  little  washing,  about  an  hour  or  so.  1  ndoubt*  dlj 
these  specks  were  caused  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  that  was  left  in 
the  film  acting  upon  the  reduced  silver  forming  the  image;  and  this 
annoyed  him  until  he  washed  his  negatives  and  gave  them  a  thnryugh 
soaking  and  washing,  and  he  has  not  been  troubled  with  it  since, 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  blamed  the  plates.  An  experiment  can  be 
easily  made;  after  fixing  a  negative,  just  give  it  a  slight  wash  un  er 
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the  tap,  and  set  up  to  dry.  Next  day  the  image  will  have  become 
very  much  weakened,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  if  not  entirely 
disappeared,  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  having  combined  with  the 
silver,  and  destroyed  the  image.  This  is  an  exaggerated  case  of  the 
former,  so  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  thoroughly  wash  if  the 
negative  is  required  to  be  preserved. 

I  have  seen  some  negatives  that  have  had  but  very  little  washing 
after  the  alum  and  citric  acid  bath,  these  turn  of  a  pale  brown  only, 
but  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  negatives  useless  after  a  time.  To 
preserve  negatives,  the  gelatine  film  must  be  protected  from  moisture 
by  either  coating  it  with  a  good  horny  collodion,  or  varnish,  or  both, 
gelatine  being  so  highly  hygroscopic  renders  it  absolutely  imperative, 
if  perfect  security  is  desired,  a  Jittle  oil  added  to  the  collodion  im¬ 
proves  it  immensely  by  rendering  it  more  waterproof. 

Paper  negatives  I  am  pleased  to  see  coming  into  use,  but  of  a 
totally  different  nature  to  the  old  Calotype  process  of  former  years, 
the  image  being  in  the  paper,  whereas  now  it  is  in  the  gelatine  film 
which  is  on  the  paper.  I  see  by  the  reports  of  the  societies  that  the 
staining  of  these  so-called  paper  negatives  is  being  discussed ;  but  it 
inust  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  waxing  of  the  negatives  of  former 
years  prevented  the  staining,  whereas  the  modern  paper  negatives  are 
saturated  with  oil  or  some  fatty  matter,  and  a  certain  amount  must 
get  smeared  over  the  film  side  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  act 
as  a  preventative  of  staining  by  contact  with  the  silvered  paper 
coming  in  contact  during  printing. 

There  is  one  plan  that  I  should  suggest  with  the  modern  paper 
negatives  as  a  further  preventative  against  stains  and  it  is  but  a  very 
little  more  trouble,  and  that  is  before  squeegeeing  it  down  on  to  the 
glass,  is  first  to  rub  over  the  glass  a  little  wax  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
only  slightly  polish  it  so  as  to  leave  a  certain  amount  of  the  wax  on 
the  glass,  and  then  coat  with  a  moderately  thick  plain  collodion;  when 
set,  plunge  into  water  and  thoroughly  wash  to  get  rid  of  the  solvents 
(ether  and  alcohol)  by  the  plate  level  on  a  table  or  bench;  then 
squeegee  down  your  negative  on  the  collodion  film,  and  when 
thoroughly  dry,  the  whole  collodion  film  and  all  will  leave  the  glass, 
just  the  same  as  the  collodion  transfers  are  done,  and  by  this  means 
the  gelatine  film  is  perfectly  protected,  and  will  stand  a  considerable 
amount  of  rough  usage ;  it  is  only  just  a  little  more  trouble  with  un¬ 
doubted  security.  I  intend  working  these  paper  negatives,  and  shall 
adopt  this  system. 

I  made  experiments  some  years  since  when  I  was  reproducing 
negatives  on  paper,  both  albumenised  and  plain,  and  found  it  gave 
great  durability  to  the  surface,  and  if  it  got  dirty  could  be  readily 
cleaned  by  ordinary  means.  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  have 
something  further  to  say  upon  paper  negatives,  which  I  think  have  a 
great  future  before  them,  Wm.  Bkooks. 


THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

No.  I. 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  oUr  disc — -!  ”  The  quotation  is  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  this  quotation  is  frequently  made  incomplete,  so  I  may  be 
pardoned. 

Amateur  photographers,  if  they  are  really  enthusiastic  and  if  they 
have  no  other  hobby  besides  photography,  do  not  love  the  winter. 
Rerhaps  they  have  carefully  stored  away  in  a  safe  dry  place  their 
(cameras,  their  lenses,  and  any  dry  plates  that  may  have  survived  the 
autumn  manoeuvres.  Perhaps  they  have  allowed  their  stock  of  sen¬ 
sitised  paper  to  exhaust  itself,  and  packed  their  negatives — their 
triumphs  and  their  trials — of  the  past  season  in  some  drawer  or 
cupboard.  Every  time  our  amateur  friend  passes  the  temporary 
grave  of  his  camera  he  heaves  a  sigh,  and  wonders  if  really  nothing 
can  be  done  even  in  such  a  very  poor  light  as  this  miserable  November 
day  can  provide.  My  good  friend,  remember  Mr.  Burnand’s  “  advice 
to  those  about  to  marry :  Don’t.”  If  you  wish  simply  to  experiment 
on  plates,  and  do  not  care  for  your  results,  you  may  have  your  desire ; 
but  if  you  wish  for  pictures  or  even  good  negatives  you  will  be 
disappointed.  Is  there  then  nothing  of  photographic  work  that 
can  be  done  ?  Yes,  certainly,  you  can  make  slides  and  exhibit  them 
to  your  friends,  to  the  less  educated  of  your  parish,  or  to  yourself. 

The  Optical  Lantern  is  gradually  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 


but  even  now  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  in  vogue  as  it  ought  to  lx?.  In 
my  humble  opinion  photography  is  seen  to  its  greatest  advantage  in 
lantern  work.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  size  of  a  lantern  picture  on  the 
screen,  though  certainly  the  size  is  something  of  a  gain,  but  I  considt-r 
that  a  good  slide  gives  on  the  screen  a  more  artistic  picture  than  any 
print  on  paper  can  ever  do.  The  lantern  picture,  I  admit,  is  evanescent, 
but  I  claim  for  it  a  greater  breadth  of  effect,  a  less  degree  of  irri¬ 
tating  and  superfluous  and  insignificant  detail  than  a  paper  print 
usually  presents.  The  eye,  in  viewing  a  print,  almost  invariably 
fixes  itself  on  some  particular  object  to  the  more  or  less  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest,  while  on  the  screen  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  seems 
to  be  caught  at  once,  and  the  details  are  only  felt  as  combining  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  grand  effect  produced  on  the  mind. 

For  educational  purposes,  too,  the  Optical  Lantern  proves  itself  of 
high  value.  Bv  its  means  many  appearances  and  phenomena  can  be 
shown  to  a  party  or  a  large  audience  who  otherwise  might  only  be 
able  to  study  the  phenomena  or  appearances  singly,  which  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  impracticable  ;  or  not  at  all  from  want  of  practice,  which 
would  defeat  the  lecturer’s  aim.  For  instance,  there  are  many  people 
who  have  the  greatest  difficult}- in  properly  discerning  certain  objects 
under  the  microscope,  their  difficulty  is  at  once  removed  by  a  micro¬ 
lantern  and  a  good  disc  view.  Or  take  the  case  of  diagrams.  Many 
a  man  requires,  or  wishes,  to  illustrate  to  a  large  audience  some  point 
or  other  by  means  of  a  diagram.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
draw  on  board  or  paper  a  sketch  large  enough  for  the  whole  audience 
to  see,  he  at  once  has  recourse  to  an  optical  lantern.  But  I  need  not 
dilate  upon  these  matters  which,  after  all,  do  not  so  specially  touch 
those  for  whom  I  am  writing — Amateur  Photographers. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  I  began  to  produce  systematically  lantern 
slides  from  my  negatives,  and  it  will  concern  my  brother  and  sister 
amateurs  to  know  that  the  delicious  glamour  of  the  lantern  has  so 
grown  upon  me,  that  now-a-days  when  I  get  a  good  negative  I  yearn 
at  once,  not  to  print  it,  but  to  make  a  slide  of  it.  And  having  made  a 
slide,  I  am  never  quite  at  rest  until  I  have  seen  it  on  the  screen ;  for  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  judge  of  the  effect  on  the  screen  from  the 
slide  in  the  hand.  A  slide  on  the  screen  is  worth  two  in  the  hand 
(sometimes).  Now,  I  am  aware  that  many  clever  amateurs  and  able 
slide-makers  will  produce  a  quantity  of  slides  and  store  them  up  till 
opportunity  offers  to  get  their  slides  “  put  through  ”  some  society  lantern. 
And  I  know  that  many  others  have  lying  about  in  some  lumber  room 
a  dirty,  odorous,  clumsy  thing,  known  as  a  three-wick,  extra-super- 
refulgent,  seven-times  heated  lamp  or  “  magic  lantern,”  which  about 
Christmas  time  the  servants  have  the  pleasure  of  cleaning,  and  the 
owner  has  the  pleasure  of  again  dirtying,  to  the  great  edification  of 
the  children  and  the  convivial  neighbours ;  but  so  great  is  the  abomi¬ 
nation,  the  trouble,  and  the  disappointment,  that  the  exhibitor  looks 
forward  with  dread  to  the  fell  event.  I  myself  have  gone  through 
this  martyrdom,  but  only  once,  that  once  was  enough.  I  resolved  that 
if  I  could  not  work  the  lantern  without  that  infernal  machine,  a  three- 
wick-lamp,  in  its  vitals,  I  would  leave  my  slides  to  “  waste  their  sweet¬ 
ness  ”  on  the  plate-box  air,  till  I  went  to  town  and  attended  society 
meetings  where  a  lantern  was  at  work.  And  what  prevented  me  at 
once  “  going  into  ”  an  oxy-hydrogen  jet  ?  Simply  ignorance  !  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico  described  my  position  exactly.  Not  knowing 
about  this  affair  with  the  grand  scientific  name,  I  thought  it  must  be 
something  very  difficult  and  very  dangerous  to  work.  I  thought  the 
manufacture  of  oxygen  on  so  enormous  a  scale  as  five  feet  at  a  time 
must  be  a  fearful  undertaking,  only  to  be  attempted  by  scientists  of 
the  first  water.  I  had  a  lively  recollection  of  a  retort  insinuating  itself 
somewhat  emphatically  into  the  roof  of  a  chemistry-room  at  school, 
where  I,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  coeval  investigators,  was  throwing  new 
light  upon  the  manufacture  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
I  also  went  to  my  tin  “  bank  ”  (with  a  slit  in  the  top)  to  see  if  my 
savings  would  “  run  ”  to  so  great  an  expense  as  would  enable  me  to 
purchase  a  very  cheap,  but  “  thoroughly  safe  and  reliable,”  outfit  for 
the  lime-light.  At  last,  driven  by  desperation  and  the  smell  of  “pure 
paraffin  ”  to  the  fatal  step,  I  ordered  the  necessary  outfit  for  the  grand 
achievements  I  fondly  hoped  to  accomplish.  What  were  the  needful 
articles  P  I  had  a  lantern,  with  lens  and  condensers,  I  had  a  screen, 
and  these  two  had  cost  me  about  £5  a  short  time  before.  I  now 
bought  a  blow-through  jet,  value  about  18s. ;  a  five-feet  gas-bag, 
£2  10s. ;  a  retort  for  making  oxygen,  10s.  6d, ;  besides  sundries,  such 
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as  pressure-boards,  rubber  tubing,  and  so  on.  As  I  proceed  I  shall 
mention  every  article  that  is  necessary,  so  that  I  do  not  require  further 
to  specify  here. 

The  above  events  happened  not  yet  two  years  ago,  and  since  my 
first  start  I  have  had  a  sheet  permanently  attached  to  a  wall  in  a  large 
empty  room  in  my  house,  and  I  now  think  nothing  of  lighting  up  my 
lime-light  with  a  blow-through  jet,  for  which  I  have  considerable 
facility  from  the  fact  that  my  house  is  supplied  with  gas  of  my  own 
making.  1  am  aware  that  amateurs  living  in  the  country  and  not 
being  provided  with  gas  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
living  in  towns  or  having  a  supply  of  gas.  But  after  all,  hydrogen 
gas  is  as  easy  to  make  as  oxygen,  and  it  is  generally  easy  enough  to 
get  a  bag  full  of  hydrogen  gas  from  the  nearest  town  or  gas-making 
neighbours.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  use  of  two  gas-bags. 
But  there  is  still  the  oxy-calcium  light,  greatly  superior  and  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  old  oil  lamp.  In  the  case  of  the  oxy-calcium  light, 
spirits  of  wine  supply  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  gas.  The  light  is 
very  good  to  my  knowledge,  but  as  I  have  never  used  the  oxy-calcium 
light  I  shall  not  venture  to  describe  it  nor  to  recommend  it.  In  writing 
for  these  pages  I  always,  so  far  as  I  can,  confine  myself  to  what  I  know, 
and  carefully  avoid  the  field  of  mere  speculation.  In  the  matter  of 
brilliancy  the  various  lights  come  in  this  order,  beginning  at  the 
lowest :  1st,  oil ;  2nd,  oxy-calcium  ;  3rd,  oxy-hydrogen,  with  a  blow- 
through  jet ;  4th,  and  best  of  all,  oxy-hydrogen  witli  a  mixing  jet. 
Oil  in  the  best  form  of  lamp  will  fairly'-  illuminate  a  disc  of  10-feet 
diameter,  blow-through  jet,  fifteen  feet,  mixing  jet  at  least  twenty-five 
feet.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  various  illuminants.  In  choosing  between  the  blow-through  and 
mixing  jets,  consideration  must  be  taken  of  the  requirements  of  the 
intending  lanternists  as  well  as  of  his  powers  of  paying  and  working. 
If  a  disc  of  twenty-five  feet  is  required  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  if 
attempted  with  a  blow-through  jet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  a 
ten-feet  screen  is  to  be  used,  the  mixed  jet  will  be  an  absolute  disad¬ 
vantage,  although  I  lately  saw  at  a  place  where  the  authorities  might 
have  known  better  a  seven  or  eight-foot  disc  blazed  upon  by  a  mixing 
gas  jet,  and  a  great  many  fine  slides  utterly  ruined  thereby.  If  slides 
are  fairly  good  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  to  blaze 
through  them  with  a  light  of  too  great  power :  the  slides  appear 
glaring,  and  wanting  altogether  in  half-tones ;  and  slides  wanting  half¬ 
tones  are  abominations.  Slide-makers  will  very  soon  find  themselves 
making  slides  of  the  density  most  suited  to  the  light  with  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  testing  their  slides.  For  this  reason  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  recommend  for  testing  purposes  a  blow-through  jet, 
working  at  its  best  on  a  screen  of  suitable  size,  say  fifteen  feet.  Slides 
that  turn  out  good  under  these  conditions  will  almost  certainly  show 
well  in  public,  where  probably  a  mixing  jet  and  a  twenty  or  twenty- 
five-feet  disc  are  used.  But  if  a  slide  looks  even  tolerably  well  on, 
say,  a  ten-feet  disc  with  a  mixing  jet,  it  is  almost  certain  that  with  a 
blow-through  on  a  fifteen,  or  a  mixing  on  a  twenty-feet  disc,  they  will 
be  simply  useless  from  over  density  and  “  bunging-up.”  If  it  were 
convenient  or  even  feasible  on  all  occasions  to  start  with  a  light  of 
enormous  power,  and  to  regulate  it  speedily  and  easily  so  as  to  suit 
each  slide  as  it  came,  matters  would  be  greatly  simplified,  and  slide¬ 
making  would  be  greatly  facilitated  But  in  the  present  state  of  lan¬ 
tern  affairs  it  is  not  so  ;  it  takes  both  time  and  trouble  to  lower  our 
light,  and  I  always  fancy  that  when  my  jets — blow-through  or  mixing 
— are  not  working  at  their  best,  they  are  working  downright  badly, 
because  the  colour  of  the  light  is  bad  if  the  jet  is  not  at  its  best.  The 
only  way  I  know— and  I  am  not  sure  even  about  this  way — to  lower 
the  light  without  spoiling  its  purity  of  colour  is  to  decrease  t  he  weight 
on  the  bags,  and  this  is  evidently  impracticable  during  the  course  of 
a  display.  Where  bottles  are  used  this  decrease  of  pressure  is  probably 
easier,  but  I  know  nothing  practically  about  gas-bottles,  nor  am  I  ever 
likely  to  use  them,  as  they  will  not  go  by  Parcels  Post— as  3ret. 

It  may  be  asked,  and  with  some  reason  I  admit,  why  I,  who,  on  my 
own  showing,  have  only  about  two  years’  experience  of  lantern  matters, 
should  assume  to  teach  others  the  same  lessons  I  have  only  just  learned 
myself.  Well,  I  would  remind  cavillers,  if  there  be  any,  that  he  who 
has  last  left  school  remembers  best  his  Greek  and  Latin,  and  his  trials 
in  acquiring  those  languages.  The  aged  scholar,  the  past  master  in 
any  branch,  is  very  apt  in  his  instructions  to  take  for  granted  in  his 
pupils’  knowledge  that  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  forget  the  rudiments 
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his  anxiety  to  press  his  pupils  forward  to  the  elegancies.  My 
troubles  are  fresh  in  my  mind,  so  too  are  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
I  advanced  to  the  position  I  now  occupy.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey 
the  idea  that  I  am  a  “boss  ”  at  lantern  manipulation  :  but  simply  that 
I  have  now  no  trouble  in  getting  a  really  good  representation  of  my 
slides  on  the  screen,  and  that  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  variou-  halls 
and  lecture-rooms  where  seven  or  eight  times  a~year  my  duty  calls 
me  to  amuse  and  instruct  members  of  laudable  societi.U  \i  1  I 
attained  this  point  unaided,  having  started  on  the  journey  in 
ignorance  of  the  road,  my  experience  ought  to  be  of  use  to  others,  not 
only  in  encouraging  them  to  start  on  the  same  journey,  but  perhap- 
helping  them  past  some  awkward  obstacles  and  round  some  confusing 
corners.  Andrew  Pbixglk. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

I  wonder  if  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  catching  a  gliinp-e 
of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  ?  Yes  1  we  are  told  ;  “  By  store  r/orl:  and 
patient  waiting Here  at  least  is  the  golden  key  which  op»-ns  tie- 
treasure  lid  of  Mr.  “  Bargo’s  ”  Landscape  successes.  I  quite  agr<->-  with 
him.  I  know  one  amateur,  at  least,  who  will  cry  bravo  to  the  author  <  f 
that  exhaustive  sentence.  lie  is  a  friend  of  mine,  or  at  least  he  wa«, 
and  I  have  many  and  many  a  time  observed  him  as  he  watched  both 
wind  and  cloud,  and  light  and  shade,  and  everything  he  ought  to  haw 
watched — to  secure  a  first-class  landscape  negative.  I  have  stood,  I 
will  not  say  for  hours,  but  certainly  for  scores  of  minutes,  envying 
him  his  consummate  patience  with  the  wayward  sallies  of  the  wind 
over  the  foliage  of  some  of  our  most  enchanted  glen  scenery,  but  In- 
stood  as  steady  to  his  gun  as  any  warrior  ever  did,  and  when  the  right 
moment  came  then  and  then  only  he  discharged  his  shot. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  secret  of  real  landscape  success.  “  To  h-arn  to 
labour  and  to  wait,”  and  why  may  it  not  [be  asked,  why  is  there  >o 
little  really  first-class  landscape  work  to  be  seen  at  any  of  our  exhibi¬ 
tions?  Simply,  I  take  it,  because  the  conditions  of  our  climate  are  >-  •  pre¬ 
carious.  There  is  no  excuse  for  Continental  workers,  they  have  it  pretty 
well  all  their  own  way,  as  far  as  constancy  of  atmospheric  influence  i« 
concerned.  To  them,  the  word  fickle  weather  is  a  misnomer;  and  yet 
even  their  work  shows  no  proportionate  superiority  to  our  own,  verbum 
sat  sapient! .  Mr.  Payne  Jenning's  name  is  referred  to  by  your  c 
pondent  “Bargo,”  (what  does  this  word  mean?).  He  i«  quoted — - 
and  justly  so— as  a  unique  example  of  an  artistic  worker.  A\  ill 
that  good  man  come  to  our  rescue  and  tell  us  how  to  secure,  a- 
landscape  workers,  the  maximum  of  breadth  and  detail,  with  tie- 
minimum  of  self-restraint  and  patience.  If  so,  he  will  deserve  tie- 
homage  of  all  time.  II.  5  ictok  Macdoxa,  M.A. 
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LANTERN  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  light  in  a  magic  lantern,  or  any  apparatus  for  projecting  enlarged 
images  on  a  screen,  is  its  life,  its  vital  force,  its  very  soul.  AN  itliout 
the  light  it  is  absolutely  inert  and  dead.  The  lenses  may  l>e  consider'  <1 
as  the  organs  of  its  being,  whereby  its  vital  force  is  utilised  and  turn-  1 
to  good  account — the  lantern  body  as  the  bony  framework  which 
supports  these  organs  in  position,  also  as  the  cuticle,  confining  the 
whole  together  as  a  complete  entity. 

The' quantity  and  quality  of  this  vital  force,  the  light,  is  the  chi'-f 
factor  in  the  sum  of  the  utility  of  the  lantern.  The  oil-light  UHVCM 
for  children’s  toys;  limelight  is  adopted  forlaige  exhibitions  witaem  d 
by  adults.  The  limelight  is  produced  by  the  heating  of  lime  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  incandescent,  a  result  generally  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  gas  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  construction  of  the 
jet  or  burner  through  which  it  passes.  The  jet  usually  consists  of  two 
parallel  brass  tubes  of  quarter-inch  bore,  arranged  side  by  side ;  "n<- 
of  these  tubes  conveys  oxygen,  and  the  other  hydrogen  or  coal-gas,  or 
other  hydro-carbon,  the  passage  of  the  gases  being  regulated  by  8ft  y- 
cocks. 

There  are  several  well-known  kinds  of  limelight  jets  in  modem  use. 

The  o.vy-ealcium  jet.  The  least  powerful  of  these  is  the  oxy-calcium 
jet,  in  the  use  of  which  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is  directed  into  the 
centre  of  the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  after  the  manner  of  a  blow-pipe  ; 
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the  flame  of  oxygen  and  spirit  vapour  combined,  impinging  on  a 
cylinder  of  lime,  renders  it  brilliantly  incandescent,  and  yields  a  light 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  candle-power.  This  form  of  limelight 
is  now  very  little  used,  owing  to  the  fact  that  coal-gas  can  now  be 
obtained  almost  everywhere,  and  is  found  to  be  more  convenient  in 
use. 

The  sa  fety  or  blow-through  yet. — Here  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp 
is  replaced  by  that  of  coal-gas  ;  in  other  respects  this  jet  is  similar  to 
the  oxy-calcium.  The  coal-gas  is  used  at  a  low  pressure  as  it  issues 
from  the  gas  brackets  connected  with  the  main;  the  oxygen  is  supplied 
to  the  jet  at  a  higher  pressure  by  means  of  weights  placed  on  the  gas¬ 
bag  containing  the  oxygen.  Tins  jet  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  work  ; 
it  will  give  a  fair  light  of  about  two  hundred  candle-power,  and  is 
practically  quite  safe,  as  far  as  explosion  of  the  gas-bag  is  concerned. 

The  mixecl-gas  or  high  pressure  yet. ■ — Here  both  the  oxygen  and  the 
coal-gas  are  supplied  to  the  jet  under  a  high  pressure  by  means  of  two 
gas-bags.  It  is  usual  to  place  one  bag  over  the  other  in  one  pressure- 
frame,  on  the  top  of  which  weights  are  placed,  thus  securing  a  fairly 
equal  pressure  on  each  bag.  The  two  gas-bags  should  be  of  about  the 
same  dimensions;  if  the  coal-gas  bag  is  a  size  larger  than  the  oxygen 
bag,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  former  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pressure-frame,  and  the  smaller  oxygen  bag  placed  on 
the  top  of  it.  By  this  arrangement  the  upper  bag  will  have  only  the 
pressure  of  the  weights  upon  it,  whereas  the  lower  has  to  bear,  in 
addition  to  this  force,  the  weight  of  tire  oxygen  bag ;  but  as  the  coal- 
gas  bag  is  larger  than  the  other,  the  extra  force  is  counteracted  by 
being  spread  over  a  somewhat  larger  area,  and  equal  pressure  of  the 
two  gases  is  secured. 

In  the  mixed-gas  jet  the  two  gases  are  thoroughly  intermixed  just 
before  combustion  in  a  certain  part  of  the  jet,  known  as  the  mixing 
chamber,  from  which  the  mingled  gases  issue  by  a  short  pipe  of  narrow 
bore,  terminating  in  a  single  small  pin-hole  orifice.  The  lime-cylinder 
is  placed  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  from  this  aperture,  and  being 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  yields  a  light  varying 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  candle  -  power.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  blow-through  and  the  mixed-gas  jets  is  this : 
in  the  blow-through  the  oxygen  and  coal  gas  impinge  upon  the  lime 
from  two  outlets,  and  only  mix  together  when  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
whereas  in  the  mixed-gas  jet  the  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the 
interior  of  the  jet  before  combustion,  and  emerge  from  but  one  outlet. 

A  mixed-gas  jet,  made  by  a  wholesale  manufacturer  in  London, 
fitted  with  cog-wheels  to  turn  the  lime,  was  tested  by  the  writer  to 
ascertain  its  light-giving  power.  This  jet  was  made  in  the  ordinary 
way;  two  brass  pipes  conducted  the  gases  into  the  mixing  space, 
a  place  drilled  out  of  a  solid  oblong  -  shaped  brass  casting.  Into 
this  casting  was  screwed,  at  right  angles  with  the  inlet  tubes,  an 
outlet  tube  about  two  inches  long  and  three -sixteenth -inch  bore, 
slightly  curved  in  the  middle.  At  the  end  of  this  outlet  tube  was 
screwed  a  brass  nipple,  having  a  small  pin-hole.  This  jet  was  found 
with  a  good  pressure  of  gas,  to  give  a  light  of  about  two  hundred 
candle-poAver.  The  two  gases,  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  were  then  put  in 
small  gas-bags,  holding  about  five  cubic  feet  each,  and  upon  these  were 
placed,  with  the  aid  of  the  pressure-boards,  a  weight  of  three  hundred¬ 
weight — a  pressure  that  would  burst  many  bags.  The  light  was  then 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  candles,  and  nearly  noiseless. 

The  candle  used  for  these  experiments  was  a  paraffin  candle,  of 
eight  to  the  pound.  The  photometric  were  somewrhat  crude,  but  were 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  in  view7',  which  wTas  the  comparing 
of  one  form  of  jet  to  another.  The  limelight  wxis  placed  always  at  a 
certain  fixed  place  in  a  room ;  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  was  a  wall, 
on  which  a  sheet  of  white  notepaper  was  fastened.  An  inch  in  front 
of  this  paper,  and  parallel  with  it,  was  placed  a  wooden  pencil.  The 
limelight  threw  a  shadow  of  this  pencil  on  the  paper.  The  candle  Avas 
then  adjusted  to  throAv  another  shadoAv  alongside.  The  shadoAvs  were 
of  different  colours,  that  cast  by  the  limelight  appearing  yellow,  and 
that  by  the  candle  of  a  bluish  tint.  HoAvever,  it  was  easy  to  tell  when 
they  Avere  of  equal  density.  The  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  paper 
Avas  measured  by  a  stick,  upon  Avhich  w7as  written  a  series  of  numbers, 
and  by  looking  at  the  stick  the  candle  poAver  could  be  read  off  at  once. 
The  numbers  written  on  the  stick,  which  Avas  a  yard  long,  were  calcu¬ 
lated  separately  once  for  all,  in  order  to  save  time,  on  the  principle  of 
the  intensity  of  light  varying  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 


When  a  limelight  of  four  hundred  candles  Avas  being  tested,  fur 
instance,  the  shadows  on  the  Avhite  paper  Avere  of  equal  density  when 
the  candle  wras  eighteen  inches  from  the  paper.  Accordingly  the 
stick,  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  end,  avus  marked  four  hundn  d. 
The  pinhole  of  the  jet,  Avhich  on  testing  gave  two  hundred  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  candles  power,  according  to  the  pressure,  wan  then 
slightly  enlarged,  so  as  to  consume  more  gas;  it  Avas  found  that  there 
Avas  a  little  gain  in  brilliancy  Avith  the  lower  pressure,  but  Avith  the 
high  pressure  a  loud  hissing  noise  Avas  produced.  On  a  further  en¬ 
largement  of  the  pinhole,  it  Avas  found  that  Avith  the  Ioav  pressure  the 
flame  “ passed  back,”  that  is,  the  gas  burned  in  the  mixing-chamber 
and  in  the  outlet  tube,  rendering  the  latter  red-hot.  The  flame  did 
not  pass  back  Avith  the  high  pressure,  but  the  hissing  noise  Avas  louder; 
and  as  the  light  never  reached  three  hundred  candles,  it  Avas  considered 
that,  so  far,  the  jet  was  best  in  its  original  form. 

Two  of  these  jets,  with  small  pin-holes,  were  then  arranged  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  throw  their  flames  on  the  same  spot  of  one  lime.  The 
light  at  first  Avas  brilliant,  but  in  a  feAv  seconds  the  nipples  became  so 
hot  that  the  flame  passed  back.  A  special  nipple  Avas  then  made, 
having  a  hole  one-eighth  inch  diameter  drilled  up  to  one-sixteenth 
inch  from  the  end;  then,  instead  of  one  hole  being  drilled,  two  holes 
Avere  drilled  side  by  side,  as  close  together  as  possible,  each  hole  being 
the  size  of  the  single  hole  in  the  original  nipple.  The  brass  avas  then 
filed  off,  as  far  as  Avas  practicable,  at  the  end  of  the  nipple,  Avhich  then 
appeared  cone-shaped. 

On  testing,  this  nipple  gave  a  light  of  320  candles,  with  a  good 
pressure  of  gas.  In  light-giving  poAver  it  Avas  superior  to  the 
original  nipple,  and  for  some  time  Avas  constantly  employed  by  the 
Avriter  in  his  lantern  exhibitions.  However,  it  had  draAvbacks;  it 
it  was  a  very  expensive  one  to  use,  for  it  was  remarkably  apt  at 
breaking  condensers.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  Avas  necessary  to  turn 
the  lime  every  three  minutes,  for  on  the  least  hollo av  being  worn  in 
the  cylinder,  a  small  point  of  flame  Avould  dart  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  lens,  and  instantly  crack  it.  Another  fault  was  a  hissing  noise, 
scarcely  audible  with  a  Ioav  pressure,  but  which  became  louder  as  the 
Aveight  was  increased  on  the  gas-bags.  This  was  annoying  to  the 
lecturer,  avIio  naturally  thought  that  it  savoured  of  high  treason  for 
his  OAvn  apparatus  to  hiss  him  all  through  his  discourse.  On  one 
occasion  the  lantern  (a  triple)  was  engaged  by  the  secretary  of  a 
religious  society  to  illustrate  his  lecture  which  was  delivered  in  a 
large  hall.  This  gentleman  AA'as  astonished  to  hear  some  one  in  the 
audience,  as  he  thought,  continually  hissing  at  him,  a  proceeding 
Avhich  naturally  did  not  fill  him  Avith  delight.  At  the  conclusion,  he 
indignantly  enquired  for  the  culprit,  Avhom  he  said  he  xvould  like  to 
introduce  to  the  police.  The  offender  turned  out  to  be  the  limelight . 

The  tAvo-hole  nipple  not  being  considered  sufficiently  perfect,  a 
three-hole  nipple  Avas  then  tried;  it  had  a  good  light  for  a  feAv 
seconds,  although  it  made  enough  noise  over  it,  but  as  soon  as  the 
nipple  became  hot,  the  flame  “  passed-back.” 

Other  shapes  were  then  tried,  such  as  the  use  of  one  or  more  slits 
instead  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  nipple,  but  without  success.  They 
all  proved  to  be  noisy  in  their  work,  and  the  flame  Avas  very  apt  to 
pass  back,  the  light  being  poor. 

The  next  nipple  proved  a  better  one ;  it  eonsisted  of  an  ordinary 
nipple  with  one  round  hole,  about  double  the  diameter  of  the  original 
pinhole,  and  burning  more  gas  in  proportion.  This  nipple  Avas  drilled 
with  a  hold  one  eighth  inch  in  diameter  up  to  within  one  eighth 
inch  from  the  point,  the  rest  being  perforated  with  a  smaller  drill. 
On  trying  this  nipple,  the  flame  instantly  passed  back,  but  on  the 
insertion  of  a  very  little  cotton-wool  in  the  Avide  part  of  the  nipple, 
the  jet  gave  an  excellent  light  of  400  candles,  with  a  moderate  pressure  i 
of  gas,  and  having  the  additional  advantage  of  making  little  or  no 
hissing  noise.  On  comparing  this  nipple  Avith  the  original  one,  the : 
latter  g'ave  150  candles,  and  the  other  400  candles,  or  nearly  treble 1 
the  amount  of  light.  By  increasing  the  pressure  of  gas,  the  original 
nipple  gave  200  candles  and  the  other  500  caudle-poAver. 

Now  the  reign  of  the  two-hole  nipples  was  ended;  they  were  at 
once  deposed,  and  those  Avith  cotton-wool  in  their  interiors  Avere  i 
placed  in  the  post  of  duty  in  their  stead. 

These  new  nipples  were  xrery  safe  to  use  as  far  as  the  condensers 
were  concerned.  They  were  not  faultless  hoAvever;  Avith  a  high! 
pressure  of  gas,  the  cotton-xvool  Avas  occasionally  blown  out  of  the 
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nipple,  and  a  “  pass-back  ”  followed.  This  was  awkward,  if  it 
happened  during  an  exhibition,  as  it  necessitated  the  unscrewing  of 
the  faulty  nipple  and  supplying  another  in  its  stead,  an  operation 
which  took  time,  and  caused  a  protracted  exhibition  of  the  picture 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  other  lantern.  If  a  bi-unial  was  being 
employed,  with  a  triple*  the  occurrence  did  not  cause  much  incon¬ 
venience,  as  the  other  two  lanterns  could  continue  the  dissolving 
views.  This  incident  generally  occurred  about  twice  in  four  exhi¬ 
bitions.  The  amount  of  cotton-wool  inserted  in  the  narrow  aperture 
had  to  be  very  carefully  adjusted.  If  too  little  was  employed,  it  was 
blown  out  by  the  current  of  gas ;  if  too  much,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  gas  in  any  appreciable  degree,  then  a  “  pass-back  ”  occurred, 
and  the  cotton-wool  was  instantly  set  on  fire,  or  else  shot  out  of  the 
nipple  like  a  microscopic  bullet. 

All  these  experimental  nipples  were  made  of  brass,  a  metal  which 
I  consider  to  be  very  suitable  for  nipples,  even  when  they  have  to  be 
used  for  nightly  exhibition.  I  have  used  brass  nipples  of  the  pattern 
I  now  adopt  for  months  together  in  a  dissolving  lantern,  which  was 
used  for  about  eight  exhibitions  each  week,  of  the  duration  of  about 
two  hours  each,  and  they  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Platinum-pointed  nipples  were  used  for  a  time,  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  greater  intrinsic  value  over  the  cheap  brass  ones,  and  might 
therefore  be  considered  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  But  perhaps  they 
became  proud  in  consequence,  and  made  as  much  noise  in  the  world  as 
they  could,  this  noise  being  a  hissing  one,  or  a  musical  combination  of 
hissing  and  roaring.  The  cheap  nipples,  although  they  had  plenty  of 
brass  in  their  composition,  were  not  so  audacious  as  to  hiss  during  the 
discourse  of  the  lecturer,  in  whose  service  they  were  at  the  time  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  this  modesty  brought  them  into  favour  and  caused  them 
to  be  adopted,  while  the  more  pretentious  nipples  were  turned  out  of 
office.  The  platinum-tipped  nipples,  like  the  proverbial  new  brooms 
which  sweep  clean,  answered  well  at  first.  After  a  little  use,  however, 
the  brass,  where  it  joined  the  platinum,  corroded  and  produced  a  rough 
surface  in  the  interior  of  the  nipple,  which  caused  the  hissing  noise. 
The  nipples  I  refer  to  had  large  apertures;  they  were  made  by 
screwing  a  piece  of  solid  platinum  wire  three-sixteenths  inch  diameter 
and  one-third  inch  long,  into  a  solid  brass  nipple,  the  centre  hole  was 
then  drilled  out  afterwards  through  both  brass  and  platinum.  Some¬ 
times  the  two  metals  were  united  by  being  soldered  ;  they  did  not  last 
any  longer,  though.  Doubtless,  if  the  nipples  were  made  entirely  of 
platinum  this  corrosion  would  not  occur,  but  they  would  not  even  then 
have  any  practical  advantage  over  the  brass  ones,  twenty  of  which 
would  probably  cost  less  than  one  made  of  the  more  expensive 
material.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  small  pinholes  platinum-tipped 
nipples  would  give  every  satisfaction ;  plain  brass  ones  would  do 
the  same.  , 

The  experiments  so  far  had  reference  only  to  the  construction  of  the 
nipples  of  the  mixed  gas  jet.  A  much  larger  field  for  experiments  was 
opened  by  dealing  with  the  gases  employed,  by  consuming  them  under 
different  conditions,  by  trying  substitutes  for  the  coal-gas  customarily 
employed,  such  as  the  use  of  ether  vapour,  an  experiment  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  recollecting,  for  certain  reasons.  It  was  found  that  the 
hydro-carbon  which  suited  one  style  of  nipple  did  not  answer  for 
another  form.  The  items  of  convenience  and  economy  had  also  to  be 
considered.  A  few  experiments  on  these  lines  were  tried,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  had  better  be  attempted  in  a  future  article. 

The  nipples  which  had  cotton-wool  in  their  stomachs,  although  they 
answered  well  so  long  as  the  cotton-wool  was  in  order,  were  considered 
as  only  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  manifest 
that  the  cotton-wool  had  some  duty  to  perform  in  modifying  the 
nature  of  the  current  of  gas,  a  duty  which  it  seemed  probable  could  be 
equally  well  performed  by  a  more  durable  material  than  the  cotton 
fibres.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  Albert  Wm.  Scott. 

- ♦ - — 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AMATEURS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  above-named  Society,  is  announced 
to  take  place  on  the  17th  instant.  While  it  is  of  course  too  late  for 
any  one  to  take  action  from  this  announcement,  yet  will  it  interest  our 
readers  to  know  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Exhibition  Committee 
of  this  most  active  of  all  the  young  Photographic  Societies, 


Classification  for  medal  awards : — 

1.  Landscape — Without  figures  (or  animaLs). 

2.  Landscape— With  figures  (or  animals]. 

.3.  Marine — Surf. 

4.  Marine — Sail  (including  steamers  or  other  vessels). 

5.  Architectural. 

6.  Interiors. 

7.  Portrait — Not  taken  under  skylight. 

8.  Group — Not  taken  under  skylight. 

9.  Cloud  Effect. 

10.  Flowers. 

11.  Animals. 

12.  Still  Life. 

13.  Street  Views. 

14.  Expectation.  1 

15.  Halt !  V  Composition  Subjects. 

16.  Rustic  Bridge.  J 

17.  Enlargement. 

18.  Stereoscopic. 

19.  Transparencies  (other  than  lantern  slides). 

20.  Lantern  Slides. 

21 .  Photomicrographs. 

22.  Platinotype. 

23.  Entire  Collection. 

The  diploma  of  the  Society  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  picture  in 
each  class,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  no  on*3  of  the  picture 
entered  in  a  class  is  considered  sufficiently  meritorious. 

The  award  will  be  made  by  three  judges,  not  members  of  the 
Society. 

- +. - - - - 

RETOUCHING. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Countie-  Pb'-to-i  aphn 

Association.] 

I  FEEL  that  my  paper  may  be  considerably  out  of  place  tonight,  v  hen 
the  competition  of  photographic  work  is  likely  to  bring  a  preponderance 
of  amateur  and  outside  friends  together,  to  whom,  discoursing  on  such 
a  technical  subject  as  retouching,  will,  I  fear  me,  be  a  very  =cant  treat. 
I  should  certainly  have  chosen  a  more  social  and  generally  congenial 
topic  under  these  circumstancs,  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  with  m**  con¬ 
siderably  a  matter  of  “Hobson’s  choice.”  I  shall  not  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  particular  obstacle  that  unfortunately  limited  .  air, 
doubtless,  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Hobson,  in  his  power  of  selection,  in 
the  first  place,  because  you  maybe  already  cognisant  of  the  interesting 
details,  and  secondly,  because  I  am  not.  However,  in  my  own  ca«o,  I 
only  knew  a  few  days  ago,  on  receiving  the  usual  monthly  prospectus, 
that  our  wary  Secretary  had  taken  advantage  this  month  of  a  pr-uni^ 
inveigled  out  of  me  during  the  ultra-good  fellowship  of  a  return 
excursion  journey  from  London,  after,  to  break  its  monotony, 

“  refreshers  ”  had  been  administered.  Since  learning  ray  fate  my 
leisure  has  been  insufficient  to  permit  of  my  coping  with  any  matter 
but  one  which  is  well  before  my  mind.  In  this  respect,  my  present 
subject  answers  well,  as  I  have  lately  been  considerably  inter-sh-d  in 
the  question  that  seems  almost  unaccountably  rife,  a>  t<>  the  efficiency 
of  retouching. 

I  recently  read  an  article,  by  a  very  able  photographer,  on  thi- 
subject.  It  was  divided  into  two  numbers  of  a  photographic  serial ; 
the  first  part  was  ably  and  vigorously  written  enough,  but  >■>  severe 
in  its  denunciation  of  retouching  that  I  became  quite  startled  and 
wondered  where  sufficient  invective  was  to  be  found  to  complete  the 
second  half.  The  latter  portion,  however,  I  was  glad  to  tind.  was 
much  more  reasonable,  and  in  itself,  it  might  have  furnished  a  v<  ry 
creditable  inquiry  into  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  subject  on  which 
it  treated,  had  not  the  overpowering  vigour  of  the  tir-t  onslaught 
made  it  so  strongly  smack  of  “damning  with  faint  prabe.  At  )•  a-t, 
this  was  the  impression  the  perusal  of  these  papers  gave  to  me,  and  1 
feel  it  incumbent  on  us  all  to  exert  ourselves,  if  necessary,  in  defending 
and  holding  in  its  true  position  this  very  excellent  power  of  m- -liti¬ 
gation  in  photographic  productions. 

I  agree,  certainly,  that  retouching  can  be  a  “  spurious,  bn -tard 
handmaiden,’’  nay,  more,  I  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  right-  u~ 
assertion  of  this  gentleman  in  question,  that  thi>  is  the  unf'-rtunv 
position  it  too  often  fills;  but  there,  surely  its  exponents  are  to  hlam-  . 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  alone  should  receive  the  tCSDUlC  that 
is,  in  a  too  unqualified  sense,  extended  to  both.  Every  power,  from 
the  fact  of  being  a  power,  may  also  become  an  unmitigated  evil,  if 
used  by  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  progenitors.  One  might  think  thi- 
so  far  a  duly  recognised  homily  as  not  to  require  even  alluding  )  •, 
were  xve  not  confronted  by  this  sweeping  assertion  that  retouching 
itself  is  wrong. 
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We  are  told  of  a  certain  oft-mentioned  locality  being  “  paved  with 
good  intentions.”  Well,  many  of  us  may,  doubtless,  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  shortly  investigating  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  for  our¬ 
selves  ;  so  any  discussion  of  that  question  would  be,  possibly,  premature. 
Yet  in  the  meantime,  however  good  the  intentions  in  disclaiming  against 
retouching — and  that  they  are  prompted  by  genuine  motives  I  feel  sure 
—  still  it  might  be  advisable  to  carefully  ensure  that  the  well-meant 
notes  of  warning  wTere  sufficiently  blended  with  harmonising  discretion 
that  the  commendable  manual  after-modelling  of  negatives,  by  which 
so  much  of  success  is  possible  in  photography,  should  bear  no  taint 
through  the  objections,  deservedly  taken,  to  the  malpractices,  inten¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  of  its  followers. 

Certainly  there  is  enough  to  demure  at  in  the  too-frequently  seen 
samples  of  that  unscrupulous  class  of  work  which  is  mostly  observable 
in  Continental  productions,  though  still  far  from  absent  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  apparent  aim  has  been  to  rival  the  waxy-like  im¬ 
becility,  of  those  faces  conspicuous  on  bon-bon  boxes  and  those 
“pictures”  holding  a  partnership  with  velveteens. 

This  style  of  thing  would  be  sheer  rascality  of  art  in  whatever 
direction  it  was  applied — pandering  to  a  mistaken  vanity,  which 
photographers  are  themselves,  in  a  great  measure  to  blame  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  among  their  clients.  N01*  can  ignorance  of  simple  art  require¬ 
ments  often  plead  an  excuse ;  at  least,  if  it  does,  then  the  education  of 
these  retouchers  must  have  been  of  a  wofully  one-sided  character,  for 
the  “  touch  ”  is  usually  good,  proclaims  long  and  careful  practice,  or 
rather,  uu's-practice. 

It  is,  possibly,  this  sort  of  work  that  artists  have  in  mind  when  they 
“  pooh-pooh  ”  photography.  At  least,  I  hope  so ;  although  we  might 
also  bear  in  mind  that  artists — by  these  I  mean  disciples  of  the  palette 
and  canvas — are  usually  very  tardy  about  ceding  any  credit  whatso¬ 
ever  to  anything  associated  with  photography  even  when,  as  I  know 
cases  in  point,  they  are  freely  availing  themselves  of  its  aid  in  secret. 

Lyddell  Sawyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  Association  towards  the  purchase  of  an  optical  lantern,  Mr.  Charles  Darker 
had  bought  one  for  the  Society  for  £5  las.,  and  had  presented  the  Abso< iation 
with  a  case  for  the  same.  He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  South  Western  Rafl 
way  Company,  saying  that  the  application  of  the  Association  for  spa  ial  railway 
facilities  for  its  members  had  been  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  British  railway  companies,  who  decided  not  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Mr.  Darker  explained  that  he  had  bought,  and  not  maile  the  lantern,  be¬ 
cause  his  firm  constructed  only  costly  instruments  of  that  kind. 

Various  lantern  slides,  prepared  as  a  competition  of  processes,  were  then 
projected  on  the  screen  by  Mr.  Darker:  the  meeting  selected  those  which  it 
deemed  to  be  the  best.,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  slides  so  chosen 
had  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  anil  Mr.  J.  B.  I>.  Wellington  :  the  1 
had  used  chloride  plates,  also  one  coated  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson's  emulsion 
for  direct  printing  on  gelatine  ;  the  latter  had  used  collodio-hromide  plates. 

Some  wet  gelatine  transparencies  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Cobb  were  next  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen,  and  caused  merriment  by  the  distortion  effects  produced 
as  the  heat  of  the  lamp  melted  the  film.  For  instance,  in  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  form  of  Mr.  Warnerke  was  seen  to 
gradually  heel  to  one  side,  the  head  of  Mr.  Pringle  elongated  upwards  alarm¬ 
ingly,  and  Mr.  Show’s  assistant  became  surrounded  by  a  luminous  emanation, 
like  the  aureole  of  a  saint,  after  which  his  head  swelled  in  all  directions. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  would  be  a 
“Smoking  Concert.” 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  their  Rooms, 
180,  West  Regent-street,  on  Thursday  evening,  5th  November, —  Mr.  Hugh 
Reid,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  approval  of  the  minutes,  the  following  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted  : — Messrs.  W.  Beardmore,  Jas.  R.  McKay,  T.  N.  Whitelaw,  James 
Hodge,  Finlay  Brown,  John  Tennant,  Donald  Dove,  R.  B.  M.  Stewart,  Hugh 
S.  P.  Taylor. 

The  nomination  of  office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  the  election  of  same  will  take  place  at  next  . . ting. 

The  Rev.  T.  Somerville,  M.A.,  then  gave  a  short  address  on  A/i  Amateur's 
Mistakes;  Personal  Reminiscences  by  a  Hey  in  nev,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
highly  amusing  account  of  his  own  troubles.  The  address  was  so  largely 
interspersed  with  handing  round  plates  and  prints  which  had  every  conceivable 
flaw  in  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  lecturer  justice  in  any  short 
report. 


- — : - - — - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  I3,6ll. — “Media  for  Photographic  Development.”  E.  Jacobsen. — Dated 
November  9,  1885. 

No.  13,807. — ‘  ‘  Carriers  for  Wet  and  Dry  photographic  Plates.  ”  A.  Stbivens. 

• — Dated  November  12,  1885. 

No.  13,851. — “Estimating  the  Degree  of  Daylight  in  Buildings.”  C.  A. 
Burghardt. — Dated  November  13,  1885. 

No.  13,861. —  “Adjustable  Photographic  Chairs.”  C.  Bentzin. —  Dated 
November  13,  1885. 

No.  13,865. — “Microscopes.”  F.  CKASEMORE.—ZMteff!  November  13,  1885. 
No.  13,889. — “Photographic  Plate  Clip=Holder.”  E.  D.  Adcock. — Dated 
November  13,  1885. 

No.  13,890. — “Photographic  Sensitive  Films.”  G.  C.,  G.  S,,  and  E.  A. 
Whitfield,  and  W.  J.  Wilson.-— Dated  November  13,  1885. 

No.  13,941. — “Protector  for  Photographs  during  Transmission  by  Post.” 
J.  Marskinski  and  A.  Hear R.^Dated  November  14,  1885, 

No.  13,956. — “Cameras,”  J,  BlLLCLlPP.—  Dated  November  16,  4885. 

No.  13,969.—“  Waterproofing  Paper.”  A.  B.  O’Connor. — Dated  November 
16,  1885.  - 

PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  14,885. — “Obtaining  Photographic  Printing  Surfaces.”  J.  R.  Sawyer, 
Ealing  Dene,  London. — Dated  November  12,  1884. 

No.  15,440. — “  Mag'c  Lanterns.”  C.  Gray  and  H.  Kemp.  — Dated  November 
24,  1884. 

fftmtngg  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  ol  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  23  ... 

„  24  ... 

,,  25  ... 

„  25  ... 

26  ... 

„  26  ... 

•„  26  ... 

„  26  ... 

Blackburn . . . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery -lane. 
ThcStudio,Portland-st.,Kingsdown 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library,  Wm,  Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

Bolton  Club  . . 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Liverpool  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet.) 

Yorkshire  College  . . 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday  night,  November  12,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  T.  Charters 
White  presided. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr,  C.  H.  Trinks  having  presented  £5  to 


Mr.  W.  Lang,  jun.,  then  exhibited  and  explained  Aekland’s  scale  of  photo¬ 
graphic  equivalents. 

Mr.  Lang  also  handed  round  the  transparent  film  prepared  by  the  late 
W.  B.  Woodbury  ;  also  a  number  of  Negatives  and  prints  from  Warncrke’s 
negative  tissue,  which  were  exceedingly  fine. 

It  was  agreed  after  some  discussion  that  the  Society  become  affiliated  with 
the  Camera  Club,  London. 

A  number  of  members  then  gave  their  experiences  of  the  Eastman  ami  other 
films,  and  most  of  them  found  that  after  squeegeeing  the  negative  on  to  glass 
it  was  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  get  same  off. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  closed. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  Was  held  in  No.  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  November,  1885,  at  eight  o’clock.  Mr. 
Charles  Fraser  was  called  to  the  chair.  There  was  a  small  attendance  of 
members. 

I11  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Forbes  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  general  meeting  and  those  of  last  ordinary  meeting,  which  were 
approved.  The  following  sixteen  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  George  Wardlaw,  14,  St.  John’s-hill,  Edinburgh ; 
Mr.  A.  Coutie,  11,  Roxburgh-street,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Phreno¬ 
logical  Museum,  Chambers- street,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  J.  Bonar,  4,  West  Adam- 
street,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Graham  Burns,  15,  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh;  Mr. 
John,  Crichton,  19,  Duddingston-park,  Portobello  ;  Mr.  John  T.  Leighton,  18, 
Montgomery-street,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  A.  Lockhart  More,  131,  George-street, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr.  James  Ballautyne,  40,  George-street,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  J. 
Simpson,  Daisy  Bank,  Bonnington ;  Rev.  James  Gordon  Mitchell,  Norrieston 
Manse,  Stirling;  Mr.  Thomas  Millar,  Graham-villa,  Musselburgh;  Mr.  James 
Hetherington,  1,  Balcarras-street,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  David  Ancrum,  9,  Hill- 
square,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Donald  M'Bain,  82,  George-street,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
J.  E.  D.  Murray,  10,  Montague-street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Secretary’s  report  for  the  past  year  was  then  submitted. 

Annual  Report  for  Year  ending  October,  1885. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report,  have  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society,  the 
attendance  at  every  meeting  being  unusually  large,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  proceedings  being  particularly  manifest. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  large  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  office¬ 
bearers.  The  President,  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,  resigned  in  July,  and 
three  vacancies  in  the  Council  have  occurred  ;  to  these  latter  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Whaite,  Thomas  Stock,  and  Hippolyte  J.  Blance,  have  been  appointed. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  work  of  the  past  session  has  been  several 
“Conferences  on  the  Picturesque.”  These  have  been  of  considerable  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

The  session  was  opened  by  all  address  from  the  President  and  all  excellent 
exhibition  of  work  by  the  members. 

The  following  papers  have  been  contributed 

1.  A  Plea  for  a  Work-Room,  by  J.  B.  Readman, 

2.  Development,  a  Sketch,  illustrated  on  Copper,  by  Hugh  Breblleit 

3.  Backgrounds  of  Portraiture,  by  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S,  A, 

4.  The  Faculty  of  Observation,  by  A.  B.  Stewart, 
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5.  Criticisms  on  Two  Pictures,  by  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A. 

6.  The  Rapid  Contact  Printing  Paper,  by  Morgan  and  Kidd. 

7.  Lantern  Slides  Copied  in  the  Camera,  by  Andrew  Pringle. 

8.  Paper  Negatives,  by  T.  G.  Wliaite. 

The  following  apparatus,  pictures,  Ac.,  have  been  exhibited  : — “  Ye  Phantom 
Shutter,”  Mr.  Shadbolt’s  photographs  from  a  balloon,  Morgan’s  multiplex 
photograph  background,  specimen  prints  on  new  gelatine  paper,  lantern- 
slides,  view-finders,  M ‘Keller’s  patent  camera,  Terras’  vignetting  frame, 
various  exposure  shutters,  machine  for  coating  paper  with  emulsion,  examples 
of  photo-monoclirome  rendering  of  colour-chart  by  means  of  isochromic  plates, 
Sturrock’s  patent  washing  apparatus,  paper  negatives  with  prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  from  them,  the  Eastman  roller-slide,  camera  holder,  film-carriers, 
interesting  reproductions  from  faulty  negative,  the  Gardener  stand,  and  com¬ 
pressed  pyro-tablets. 

Two  demonstrations  have  taken  place  : — 

1.  Development  by  Copper,  by  Hugh  Brebner. 

2.  Construction  of  a  Camera-bellows,  by  T.  G.  Wliaite. 

Two  popular  meetings  were  held  in  Queen-street  Hall, — a  miscellaneous 
collection,  the  work  of  members,  21st  January,  and  Devonshire  Illustrated, 
18th  March.  On  each  occasion  the  platform  was  occupied  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  lantern  most  efficiently  manipulated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Turnbull. 

Almond  Dell  was  chosen  for  the  annual  trip,  which  took  place  in  July,  and 
was  a  great  success. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  12th  December. 

The  Society  has  subscribed  £25  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year. 

The  application  of  Rule  X.  relating  to  members  in  arrears  has  removed 
from  the  roll  a  number  who  had  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society. 

To  begin  the  new  session  there  are  378  ordinary  members,  of  whom  50  have 
been  admitted  during  the  past  year,  and  13  honorary  and  corresponding 
members,  making  a  total  of  394. 

The  presentation  print  for  1883-4,  entitled  The  Cloa/min' ,  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  A  prize  competition  among  the  members  has  been  held,  and  the 
selected  picture  will  shortly  be  issued  as  the  presentation  print  for  the  past 
session. 

The  Council  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
organization  of  out-door  meetings  during  the  coming  session,  as  they  believe 
the  time  has  arrived  when  these  meetings  might  again  become  popular  and 
beneficial. 

The  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  superior  accommodation  for  the 
monthly  meetings  at  an  early  date. 

This  report  being  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  the  Treasurer  also 
read  his  financial  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  report : — 

Financial  Statement. 

Abstract  of  Treasurer's  Intromissions  for  Year  ending  2>\st  October,  1884. 


Balances  as  at  31st  October,  1884 — 


£  s.  d. 

Subscriptions  in  arrear  .  10  15  0 

Balance  on  account  current 

with  Royal  Bank  .  67  17  3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  2  13  4 


81  5  7 

Subscriptions^-  £  s.  d. 

378  members  on  list 
at  beginning  of 
year  at  5s,  each...  94  10  0 
50  new  members  12  10  0 


107  0  0 

Miscellaneous  receipts  . .  16  13  10 


£  s.  d. 

By  expenses  attending  ordinary 

meetings  .  37  11  0 

,,  Expenses  attending  popular 

meetings  .  .  10  2  7 

„  Presentation  prints .  12  10  0 

,,  Expenses  of  management..  32  13  6 


92  17  1 

„  Arrears  of  subscriptions 

written  of  .  15  5  0 


,,  Balances  as  at  31st  October,  1885 -- 
£  s.  d. 

Subscriptions  in 

arrear  .  15  5  0 

On  deposit  re¬ 
ceipt  with 
Royal  Bank...  80  0  0 
On  account  cur¬ 
rent  with 
Royal  Bank —  0  6  9 

In  Treasurer’s 
hands.. .  15  7 


96  17  4 


£204  19  5 


£204  19  5 

Special  Exhibition  Fund  Account, 


£  s.  d. 

1884.  Oct.  31.  Balance  at  this 

date  .  22  15  10 

1885.  Oct.  31.  Interest  to  this 

date  . .  0  11  0 


£23  6  10 


£  s.  d. 

1885.  Oct.  31.  Sum  on  deposit 

receipt  with  Royal  Bank...  23  6  10 


£23  6  10 


Edinburgh,  3rd  November,  1885.— Having  examined  the  books  of  the  Edmbur  h 

'hotographic  Society  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1885,  and  comp  ^ 
ntries  with  the  vouchers  and  other  instructions,  I  find  the  books  correctly  state 
nd  sufficiently  vouched  and  instructed,  and  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  a  .  <  ? 

ramed  by  me  exhibit  a  true  state  of  the  Society’s  affairs,  as  taken  fromlheoooi^- 

(Signed)  Alex.  T.  Niven,  C.A.,  Auditoi. 


This  report  was  also  approved  unanimously.  .  .  _ •, 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  office-bearers  for  the  coming  session,  and 
lie  new  list  as  completed  stands  thus: — President:  Mr.  William  hoi  gam 
7  ice- Presidents :  Mr.  J.  G.  Tunny  and  Mr.  Charles  Fraser.—  Secretary:  Air. 
r.  G.  Mitchell. — Treasurer :  Mr.  A.  M.  Forbes.— Curator :  Mr.  J.  M.  iurn- 
ull .—Council:  Messrs.  T.  Wardale,  S.  Tainkin,  H.  C.  Blanc,  J.  (  rigliton,  VS. 
!rooke,  T.  G.  Whaite,  H.  Brebner,  T.  Stock,  J.  Jameson,  James  Lessels,  K.  n. 
Sow,  and  W.  T,  Bashford, 


The  new  President.  Mr.  Forgan,  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  chair,  and 
acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  few  appropriate  word*. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fraser,  who  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Secretary  for  the  many  valuable  services  be  bad  rendered  to  tie-  Society  anu 
the  great  interest  he  had  shown  in  it  s  welfare,  a  hearty  vote  of  that  I 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bash  ford. 

The  President  made  a  statement  regarding  recent  inquire  -  le  h  I  urch¬ 
in  the  matter  of  securing,  if  possible,  a  larger  room  in  which  to  hold  the  nsoal 
monthly  meetings.  He  explained  that  .Mr.  Dowell’s  l.u  -■  1  HI  in  N  - 
George-street,  which  was  not  far  from  their  present  place  ol  i  leeting,  -  1  1 
be  had  for  the  same  rent  as  is  paid  for  our  present  a'-mnne-dat  i<,u  •••■  •  :.  t  ■ 
small  adjoining  room  is  used. 

Several  members  spoke  so  favourably  of  the  proposal  i<>  p  m- ■  •  Mr. 
Dowell's  room,  that  a  motion  to  that  effect  \v;i-  ultima’.!.  ;  a  !•;.  M- 
Brebner,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whaite,  giving  the  tonic  il  ] •< <  r  : 
the  new  hall,  and  also  to  join  with  the  Naturalist  Field  Club  in  tin  '  -  ;  ' 

of  a  smaller  room  in  the  same  building  for  council  meetings  and  property- 
storage  purposes,  the  December  meeting  to  be  arranged  to  P<-  held  in  tl  <  m 
premises  on  the  day  nearest  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Mr  K  :  •  s 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  deputed  to  make  further  inquiry  and  airan _•<- 1 1 . < m  n 
the  following  day. 

A  number  of  South  American  photographs  of  marine  *ul>jv  t-  w  i ■  •  \  1 
kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth.  They  were  •  xtn-u  •  h 
beautiful  examples,  and  were  much  admired  as  they  were  ].>--<  d  round.  Tin- 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  Society's  thanks  to  Pr 
Smyth. 

The  President  reminded  those  present  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  member*1 
work,  which  would  take  place  at  next  meeting  in  I)<  e.-mber,  and  urged  tl 
every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  produce  a  good  show. 

A  communication  was  laid  upon  the  table  from  the  Camera  Club. 

The  business  concluded  rvith  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 


NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COCXTIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical  Sciem e,  NeV 
on-Tyne,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  at  half-past  seven  p.m., — Tlie  President 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hemy,  of  Newcastle,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  8 
and  the  nomination  papers  of  Messrs.  Hikely,  W  illiamson,  and  Lee,  w.  r<  r*  .<■; 
for  the  first  time. 

The  President,  in  a  brief  speech,  announced  the  awards  <J  the  judges  in  the 
recent  amateur  competition,  as  follows  : — First  Pri/a-,  Mr.  J.  G.  Sinclair,  M  eat 
Hartlepool;  Second  Prize,  Mr.  W.  Armstrong.  Wingate:  highly  comn  ended, 
Mr.  Thomas  Galloway  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Osbaldestone,  Mitford. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  judges  (the  President,  W.  Cozens  Way, 
and  J.  P.  Gibson). 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Proctor  showed  and  described  a  light  and  portable  dintter, 
and  an  ingenious  camera  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  double  slides,  made  by 
himself.  . 

Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  then  read  a  paper  on  Retouching  -ec  page  an  1 
a  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Mr.  Laws,  and 
Mr.  Sawyer  took  part.  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  replied. 

The  pictures  sent  in  were  on  the  table  during  the  evening,  ami  wa 
generally  admired;  among  the  more  noticeable  being  those  contributed  bj 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Goold,  Templeton,  and  H.  R.  Proctor,  in  addition  to  those  air.  a-ly 
mentioned. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  \\  ednesday,  Fownl  • 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  formal  business,  the  H">. 
Secretary  read  the  following  report 

Your  Committee  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  notwithstanding  the 
removalffif  several  members  from  Leeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  often  for  the 
non-payment  of  subscriptions  the  number  of  members  is  -dill  on  the  increase. 

The  following  papers  or  addresses  have  been  delivered  to  the  Som.-m  darn  _ 
the  year  '.—The  Use  of  the  Alpha  Printing  Paper,  and  demonstration,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Thornton;  Defect  ice  Negatives,  W.  Teasdale.  F.  P.M  >.  .  T  g 

a  Camera,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley ;  Lecture  Illustrat . -  by  th.  i^cu, A.  w 

Rucker,  F.R.S.  ;  Struggling  with  P/iotographg,  A.  A.  Pearson  :  aotet 
Photograph  y  on  the  I  Vest  Coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  J.  1  .  (  oekbnrn. 

The  annual  lantern  night  was  held  in  February,  and  attended  >\  a  '  ■  r>  lar_< 
number  of  visitors.  The  March  meeting  was  occupied  by  the  examination  ol 

the  technical  qualities  of  lantern  slides.  n_-i.ni.in _ 

The  Committee  much  regret  the  resignation  of  their  l  re-idcii 
consequent  upon  his  removal  to  London,  and  tiiey  take  thie^  opportamty  ol 
recording  their  appreciation  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  oocm  ye 

" ^The0  Committee  have  had  under  discussion  the  advisability  of  holding  n 
public  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Society,  and  they  trOSt  Ul  M 

few  weeks  to  have  made  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangem.-ntc 

The  Committee  has  under  consideration  the  proposal  to  put  before  th 
hers  a  list  of  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  to  work  out  snentibolh  •  th  *  wdl 
be  formulated  by  the  new  Committee  and  circulated  among  the  memWr*  dnnn. 

^Excmrsions  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Society  to 'Rat  J  v  Bn-L:- . 
Roundhav,  Ingleton,  York,  Leybnm,  and  Giggleswwk.  A  total  ofaixty  fixe 
members  have  attended,  or  an  average  of  eleven  each  exeura.or,  Tffie 
of  plates  exposed.  200.  These  numbers  m  the  aggregate  form  a  fair  total  for 
season,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  much  larger  number  of  memK-rs  -lid  v. 

avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  doing  pr.u teal  work. 

The  discussion  on  the  report  will  take  place  at  the  annua, 

December. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  was  prevented  by  a  very  severe  cold  from  giving  an 
address  upon  Film  Negatives,  in  consequence  of  which  he  simply  handed 
round  some  very  excellent  examples  that  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  Mr.  Bent,  of  London. 

There  being  a  number  of  members  in  the  room  who  had  formerly  worked 
the  calotype  and  wax  paper  processes — Sir  Percy  Radcliffe,  Messrs.  Teasdale, 
Ramsden,  Reffett,  Ford  Smith,  and  others — a  very  interesting  conversation 
took  place  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  processes. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ramsden,  having  brought  down  a  portfolio  of  very 
beautiful  wax  paper  negatives  taken  by  him  thirty  years  ago.  These  were 
passed  round  and  compared  with  the  new  process. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  exhibited  two  films  made  transparent  with  castor  oil, 
one  at  a  temperature  of  212°  and  the  other  at  240°. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  also  handed  round  a  sample  of  “Lux,”  invented  by 
Mr.  Bent  for  rendering  transparent  paper  and  film  negatives;  he  also 
demonstrated  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rough  paper  picked  up  from  the  table, 
how  thoroughly  it  answered  its  purpose.  This  preparation  was  much  com¬ 
mended  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  then  exhibited  Edwards’  patent  lantern  dissolver, 
kindly  sent  by  Mr.  George  Smith  for  that  purpose.  The  dissolver  worked 
well.  A  large  number  of  slides  was  passed  through  without  a  single  hitch. 


'  BRADFORD  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  November  12 — The 
President,  Mr.  Duncan  G.  Law,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Scorali,  ‘reported  on  the  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  now  on  view,  the  prizes  in  the  seven  classes — 1st  prize,  20s.;  2nd 
prize,  10s.  - — being  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Class  I.  Best  Landscape,  84  x  64  and  larger.  1st,  F.  Illingworth ;  2nd, 
H.  Forsyth. 

Class  II.  Best  Landscape,  smaller  than  84  x  64.  1st,  T.  W.  Goodall;  2nd, 
M.  B.  Wallace. 

Class  III.  Instantaneous.  1st,  M.  B.  Wallace;  2nd,  W.  S.  Smith. 

Class  IV.  Architecture.  1st,  H.  Tankard ;  2nd,  D.  G.  Law. 

Class  V.  Best  Composition.  1st,  M.  B.  Wallace;  2nd,  J.  E.  Wilson. 

Class  VI.  Best  three  Lantern  Slides.  1st,  G.  D.  Scorali ;  2nd,  H.  Forsyth. 

Class  VII.  Best  Picture  in  the  Exhibition.  T.  W.  Goodall. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Sachs  (Bradford),  Mr.  Ramsden  (Leeds),  and  Mr. 
Greaves  (Halifax).  They  reported  very  favourably  on  the  quality  of  the 
pictures  exhibited,  particularly  praising  the  one  by  Mr.  Goodall. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  J udges. 

The  subject  chosen  for  discussion  was  on  Exposure  and  Choice  of  Subject,, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  President.  A  lively  discussion  ensued,  which 
was  adjourned  to  next  meeting. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was' held  on  Thursday  evening,  12th  instant 
at  the  Free  Public  Library,  Hamilton-street, — Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest  (Presi 
dent),  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  and  Treasurer’s  reports  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  Mr.  J.  Alexander  F orrest.  — 
Vice-President:  Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins.- — Treasurer:  Mr,  T.  Cragg  James.— 
Council :  Messrs.  A.  W.  Beer,  A.  W.  Cornish,  J.  H.  Day,  R.  W.  Hill,  J.  M. 
Jones,  P.  Lange,  E.  Newall,  and  E.  Whalley. — Auditors :  Messrs.  A.  W.  Beer 
and  R.  W.  Hill.—  Secretary :  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips,  476,  New  Cliester-road,  Rock 
Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  several  interesting  photo¬ 
graphic  novelties  were  exhibited  and  freely  criticised  ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  very  compact  and  portable  camera  clip,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Richard  Crowe,  Williamson-street,  Liverpool,  described  by  Mr.  J.  H.JT.  Eller- 
beck ;  two  vignetting  frames,  the  production  of  Mr,  Warwick  Brookes,  of 
Manchester  (one  for  portraits  and  the  other  for  landscapes) ;  these  were  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Davies,  and  universally  pronounced  to  have  supplied  a  long-felt 
want. 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  of  Newman-street,  London,  kindly  sent  a  number 
of  specimens  of  new  apparatus,  including  a  camera  clip,  their  new  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  for  which  they  claim  a  very  full  exposure  during  the  time  the 
shutter  is  up,  a  quarter-plate  pocket  “Eclipse”  camera  of  very  ingenious  con¬ 
struction,  and  a  half-plate  patent  camera  of  latest  form,  the  latter  exciting 
considerable  interest  and  admiration. 

The  large  and  now  well-known  splendid  collection  of  yacht  studies  of  Messrs. 
Symonds  &  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  from  which,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Council,  the  members  were  to  select  their  presentation  pictures  for  1885, 
was  passed  round,  and  most  favourably  commented  upon  by  all  present  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  its  contents,  and  knew  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  production  of  instantaneous  views  of  so  large  a  size  (12  x  10). 

The  Secretary  acknowledged  with  thanks  the  donation  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  A. 
Wood’s  Classified  Photographic  Directory. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeok  of  his  intention  of  presenting 
the  Association  with  an  album  to  contain  the  portraits  of  the  members,  elicited 
general  applause,  and  the  President  warmly  thanked  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  for  his  proffered  donation. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Davies  having  volunteered  to  give  a  lecture  upon  Practical 
Emulsion  Making  and  Coating  of  Plates  before  the  Society  at  the  J anuary 
meeting,  his  offer  was  accepted  ;  lie  then  informed  the  meeting  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Manchester-street,  Liverpool,  desired  him  to  state  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  place  the  use  of  a  dark  room  on  his  business  premises  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  members. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  took  portraits  of  the  Presi¬ 


dent  and  a  few  of  the  members,  using  about  nineteen  inches  of  burning  mag¬ 
nesium  ribbon  as  a  source  of  light,  which  he  found  provided  the  correct  expo¬ 
sure  necessary  with  the  full  aperture  of  his  half-plate  Steinheil  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  and  an  Edwards’  plate. 

After  a  very  animated  meeting,  the  President  withdrew  his  prowled  p.q,,|- 
upon  Col  toil  in-brmnide  Plates,  finding  there  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  time 
remaining  for  its  delivery,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  at  a  comparatively 
late  hour. 

Annual  Report. 

In  presenting  its  members  with  the  first  annual  statement  of  the  position  of 
this  Association,  the  Council  have  no  information  of  a  particularly  startling 
nature  to  convey  in  the  account  of  their  stewardship  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is, 
however,  a  source  of  extreme  gratification  to  them  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
what  is  with  every  society,  more  or  less,  a  severe  ordeal — the  first  year  of  its 
existence — has  passed  away,  leaving  behind  it  a  very  satisfactory  record  of 
well-attended  meetings,  at  which  good  work  has  been  done,  and  which  may, 
they  think,  in  a  measure,  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  a  bright  and  pros¬ 
perous  future. 

While  having  endeavoured  to  make  the  monthly  gatherings  as  attractive  and 
instructive  as  possible,  they  arc  at  the  same  time  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject  than  from  their  own  standpoint, 
and  therefore  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  members  themselves  coming 
forward  to  assist  them  with  suggestions,  advice,  and  friendly  criticism,  in  their 
attempt  to  cater  for  the  general  wants  of  the  Society,  in  whose  success,  it  must 
be  remembered,  they  have  all  a  common  interest. 

Since  its  formation  its  numbers  have  increased  more  than  threefold,  there 
being  at  the  present  time  forty-six  members’  names  upon  the  books,  of  itself  a 
tangible  proof  that  the  establishment  of  the  Association  in  this  district  lias 
supplied  a  local  want ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  support  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  most  practical  way  that  lies  in  its  power,  namely,  by  continuing 
to  add  to  its  ranks  in  the  year  to  come  as  it  has  done  during  the  one  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Richard  Hartley,  for  generously 
placing  his  studio  at  their  disposal  on  the  evenings  of  meeting  for  several 
months  before  the  present  arrangements  were  entertained  ;  to  the  Birkenhead 
Free  Public  Library  Committee,  for  granting  the  use  of  their  handsomely- 
appointed  rooms  for  a  similar  purpose  at  a  nominal  cost ;  to  the  Librarian, 
Mr.  William  May,  for  his  hearty  reception  of  the  Society  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  its  comforts ;  to  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  pictures  sent  in  for  competition,  ltcv.  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. , 
and  Messrs.  Richard  Hartley  and  G.  E.  Thompson  ;  to  the  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  assisted  at  the  inaugural  soiree,  held  on  the  20th  January  last,  at  the 
Baptist  Schoolroom,  Grange-lane,  which,  although  barely  a  financial  success, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  admission,  was  well  attended,  and  at  which  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  specimens  of  photographic  ail  ever  brought  together  in 
this  town  was  exhibited ;  and,  finally,  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Society  by  reading  papers,  giving 
demonstrations,  and  exhibiting  apparatus  and  other  objects  of  special  interest 
at  the  meetings  from  time  to  time  : — 

January  8. — President’s  Address  (Mr.  J.  Alexander  Forrest).  Demonstration 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins  of  his  Method  of  Producing  Lantern  Transparencies  by 
Gaslight. 

February  12. — Demonstration  :  Printing  and  Developing  on  Morgan  and 
Kidd's  Gelatino-Ch loride  Paper,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer.  Demonstration  :  Lantern  j 
Transparencies  on  Cowan's  Chloride  Plates,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cornish. 

March  12. — Paper:  Shots  in  Ireland — Dublin,  County  Wicklow  and  County 
Tipperary,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer,  with  illustrative  transparencies  by  the  Author  | 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cornish,  exhibited  in  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Cornish. 

April  9. — Paper  :  Colouring  Photographs  by  the  Crystoleum  Process,  by  Mr.  ; 
J.  W.  Walton,  with  specimens. 

May  14. — Paper :  Notes  on  a  Day  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sandbach,  by 

Mr.  J.  H.  Day. 

June  11. — Paper:  Photographic  Reminiscences  of  a  Journey  from,  London  to 
Rome,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  with  a  large  number  of  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  taken  during  the  journey. 

July  9.— Demonstration :  Developing  Platinotype  Prints,  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Atkins. 

August  13. — Paper  :  One  err  Two  Out-of-the-way  Places  in  Wales,  by  Mr.  J.  j 
Maurice  Jones. 

September  10. — Paper :  Potash  Development,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Beer. 

October  8. — Paper  :  A  Visit  to  the  North  of  Ireland  with  a  Camera,  and  its  I 
Results,  by  the  President  (Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest). 

November  12. — Demonstration  :  Photographing  Groups  at  Night  by  Aid  of  j 
the  Magnesium  Light,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins. 

As  a  means  of  further  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  meetings,  it  is  | 
intended  to  institute  periodical  lantern  evenings,  of  which  notice  will  be  given 
upon  the  circular  of  the  meeting  previous,  to  enable  those  who  may  possess  N 
slides  which  they  are  willing  to  exhibit  to  bring  them  upon  the  night  fixed. 

Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  has  also  kindly  undertaken  to  provide  a  short  digest  : 
at  certain  intervals  of  the  contents  of  the  various  photographic  periodicals,  | 
home  and  foreign,  to  enable  such  of  the  members  as  may  not  have  the  time  nor  : 
opportunity  to  keep  themselves  informed  upon  the  various  matters  of  moment 
which  may  happen  to  be  exercising  the  minds  of  the  photographic  public. 

The  excursion  arrangements,  partially  in  consequence  of  no  guides  having  s 
been  selected  for  each  special  date  upon  the  programme,  and  also  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  weather,  coupled  with  an  apparent  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
members  themselves,  generally,  did  not  prove  so  successful  as  could  have  been  1 
wished,  although  several  pleasant  outdoor  meetings  were  held,  namely,  April  6,  ' 
to  Sandbach  and  neighbourhood  (well  attended)  ;  May  2,  to  Speke  Hall  (after-  I 
noon  excursion,  also  well  attended);  June  13,  to  Burton  village;  July  6,  to 
Conway  and  neighbourhood  ;  August  3,  to  Shrewsbury,  Stokesay,  and  Ludlow ; 
at  some  of  which  meetings  a  large  number  of  plates  were  exposed,  yielding  i 
many  exquisite  souvenirs  of  the  trips.  The  partial  failure  of  this  particular 
feature  of  the  Council’s  programme,  however,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  almost 
universal  experience  of  all  the  kindred  societies,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  coq- 
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sidered  a  defect  in  the  otherwise  satisfactory  report  which  they  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  submit  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion. 

The  presentation  pictures  selected  for  distribution  to  those  members  whose 
subscription  is  paid  for  the  current  year  are  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
prize-medallists,  Messrs.  Symonds  &  Co. ,  of  Portsmouth,  and  comprise  a  large 
series  of  beautiful  12  x  10  instantaneous  yacht  studies  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
attractive  element  of  a  donation  to  every  bond  fide  member  will  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  fresh  recruits  to  join  the  Society,  and  thus  add  to  its  permanent 
prosperity. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  lieg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
last  of  the  Society’s  rules  upon  the  list,  which  provides  that  each  individual 
shall  upon  enrolment  present  the  Society  with  his  photograph  and  autograph 
for  insertion  in  their  album.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  a  small  percentage 
have  responded,  but  a  collection  of  such  portraits  in  years  to  come  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  besides  being  a  pleasant  connecting- 
link  between  the  past  and  present,  which  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  lose 
sight  of. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Technical 
School,  Princess-street, — Dr.  Tatliam,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs. 
Hy.  M.  Lowther,  G.  E.  Blundell,  F.  D.  Gordon,  E.  A.  Ehlinger,  and  Edwin 
Foden. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  feverish  attack,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed, 
the  President  (Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer),  who  had  been  announced  to  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  Enlarging,  was  unavoidably  absent.  The  meeting  was,  however, 
made  interesting  and  profitable  by  a  series  of  questions  being  put  in  the  ques¬ 
tion-box  on  cameras,  lenses,  development,  printing,  and  toning,  and  led  to 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  the  following  members  took  part : — Messrs. 
Tatham,  Graham,  Stanley,  Flower,  Jones,  Bather,  Lane,  Bird,  Stephens,  Hay, 
and  Dawson. 

The  Society  being  obliged  to  change  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  William  Stanley)  announced  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  various  rooms 
by  the  Council,  who  had  ultimately  decided  to  take  the  rooms  at  the  Masonic 
flail,  Cooper  Street.  The  next  meeting,  December  8,  will  therefore  take  place 
in  that  hall. 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks  on  his  method  of  Sodic-Sulphite  develop¬ 
ment,  which  he  said  had  always  given  him  clean  negatives  of  full  density  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  fog. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stephen  gave  a  short  communication  on  photographing  plans  to 
scale.  He  said  the  original  drawings  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  made  on  the 
scale  of  25  inches  to  the  mile,  and  then  reduced  by  means  of  photography  to 
the  6-inch  scale.  Recognising  the  importance  of  photography  in  making  re¬ 
ductions  to  scale  of  engineering  drawings,  he  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  work 
done  professionally,  but  without  successful  result.  He  had  thus  been  led  to 
take  up  photography  as  an  important  adjunct  to  his  own  profession.  Referring 
to  his  struggles  with  the  dry  and  then  the  wet  process,  and  again  back  to  the 
dry,  he  warned  his  fellow-members  against  the  use  of  cheap  lenses,  fairly  good 
enough  for  landscape  work,  but  quite  useless  for  the  purpose  of  exact  copying 
and  reducing.  After  calculating  the  amount  of  reduction  required,  a  parallel¬ 
ogram  similar  to  the  drawing  must  be  ruled  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  with  absolute  exactness ;  and  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  sides  of 
the  figure  should  correspond  one  with  another,  but  that  diagonals  should  be 
made  on  the  drawing  and  agree  with  similar  diagonals  on  the  ground  glass,  in 
order  that  each  and  every  part  of  the  resulting  photograph  should  be  true. 
One  of  the  old  rigid  forms  of  camera  was  most  suitable  for  this  work,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  drawing  and  the  camera  were  in  the  same  plane, 
vertically  and  horizontally.  In  his  own  case  he  had  affixed  set  screws  to  the 
back  and  sides  of  his  camera.  There  was  still  one  more  drawback  to  overcome, 
arising  from  the  unequal  stretching  of  the  sensitised  paper  in  toning  and  fixing, 
but  this  could  be  overcome  by  judicious  drying. 

A  number  of  drawings  to  scale  were  exhibited,  also  negatives  of  the  same, 
and  a  number  of  prints  to  show  the  facility  with  which  copies  of  the  greatest 
nicety  could  be  indefinitely  reproduced. 

Mr.  Widdop  exhibited  photographs  of  his  recent  tour  in  Italy,  and  Mr. 
Graham  prints  of  Ingleborough  toned  by  the  chalk  process. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Flower  showed  several  paper  negatives  and  prints  from  same,  and 
said  a  few  words  as  to  his  method  of  procedure. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  parlour,  Old 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  November  11, — The  President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobson, 
in  the  chair;  Mr.  George  Bankart,  Vice-President. 

The  President,  in  assuming  the  chair  for  the  first  meeting,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  on  the  happy  result  of  the  endeavours  which  had  been 
made  to  originate  the  Society,  and  in  thanking  them  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him  in  electing  him  their  first  President,  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
meeting  on  the  importance  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  science  by 
endeavouring  to  render  every  picture  thoroughly  artistic.  This,  he  said, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  composition.  In  support  of 
this  he  introduced  several  quotations  from  authors  bearing  on  the  subject,  ami 
showed  that  a  picture  which  was  perfect  as  regarded  manipulation  might  be 
rendered  pictorially  valueless  and  insipid  by  a  neglect  of  the  first  rules  of 
composition  and  balance.  His  remarks  were  attentively  heard  by  an  in¬ 
terested  audience. 

Mr.  George  Bankart,  Vice-President,  then  spoke  in  support  of  the 
remarks  of  the  President,  and  in  wishing  success  to  the  Society,  hoped  that 
every  individual  member  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  render  it  mutually 
useful. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  after  which  eleven 
members  were  proposed  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting.  The  Secretary 
then  described  some  novelties  which  were  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Marion  for 


exhibition,  including  a  camera  au<l  three  slid.--  by  Viddl.-mi--  \Gd. 
closely  inspected  and  much  admired  ;  also  some  beautiful  kin*  im-'u-  0f  ( 
mas  and  New  Year’s  cards  as  mounts,  and  a  speciality  in 
opals;  they  also  sent  a  supply  of  their  compressed  pvro  in  • 
distributed  among  the  members,  with  a  request  th  it  they  -  .al  l  i 
at  the  next  meeting. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Society  was  supplied  to  <  a<  h  member  •  the 
tion-box  introduced  for  the  future  attention  ol  the  mc-mb,  r  ■  „<d  , 

conversation  on  photographic  matters,  it  was  annoum.-d  ’that  M 
meeting  Mr.  Roche  would  give  a  practical  illustration  ol  / 

A  egative. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  December  9. 


Ii  was 
Jhmt- 
ies  for 


little 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A.  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  12  ,i  r 
Technical  School,  Bridge-street.  There  were  forty  membei  present  , 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Vice-President,  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G  S. 

Messrs.  Codings  and  Phillips  were  elected  members. 

Dr.  Hart  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Vernon  were  proposed  as  memUr-. 

After  several  questions  had  been  asked,  and  di  cussed,  Mr.  OiffWM  <  .11.- i 
upon  to  give  his  lantern  display. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Ilikf  said  that  the  Chairman  had  introduced 
him  as  an  adept  in  photomicrography,  but  he  begged  to  assure  those  present 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  What  he  intended  to  do  thi 
to  show  what  he  had  done,  and  how  lie  had  produced  the  tran 
He  would  he  glad  of  any  suggestion  that  any  member  wonld  give,  and  .1  i 
be  glad  of  any  fault  that  they  could  find  being  made  known  to  him  tL.-r.-_ 

Many  of  Mr.  Iliff’s  transparencies  of  moving  objects  were  remarkabli  well 
done,  clearly  showing  that  he  must  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  •  , 
this  rapidly  growing  branch  of  photography.  He  exhibit. -I  th. 
original  side  by  side  with  the  transparencies,  thus  giving  the  member*  in 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Bath-  on  th  fith 
instant, — Mr.  R.  Harwood  presiding. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  the 
annual  report,  which  was  accepted. 

The  voting  papers  were  examined  by  Messrs.  Laithwaite  and  Walker,  wl... 
declared  the  following  ten  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  Cout.  il  fm  1".; 
Messrs.  Bridson,  Hai-wood,  Parkinson,  Ashworth,  Knowles,  Dalton,  Tayl  r. 
Slater,  Johnston,  and  Banks. 

Mr.  R.  Harwood  exhibited  two  fine  enlargements  from  dry-plate  negatives. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business,  a  lantern  exhibition  was  given  bv 
Mr.  Boothroyd,  jun.,  a  large  number  of  slides  by  members  of  the  s  >  An 
being  shown. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boothroyd  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  •  1  •—  •. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  12th,  the  following  officers  wen 
elected: — President:  J.  R.  Bridson,  Esq.  —  I rice-JPresidetUs :  K.  .V  Ashworth, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey,  R.  Harwood,  J.  Hawkswortb,  and  T.  Parkinson.— 
Treasurer:  \V.  Knowles. — Hon.  Secretary:  C.  K.  Dalton. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  November  12.  The  ofti  •■r-  an  l 
committee  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Beetram  exhibited  and  explained  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
apparatus  lent  by  several  firms. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  sent,  amongst  other  things,  a  half-plate  «  amera  with 
reversing  back  (Middlemiss’ patent)  ;  one  of  their  miniature  metal 
with  drop  shutter;  a  very  ingenious  vignetting  frame  ;  Cadett’s  “ligl.ti.ih_'  " 
shutter  ;  and  specimens  of  printing  on  the  Alpha  paper. 

Messrs.  Dale  sent  their  “  Newman”  adjustable  shutter,  intended  to  work 
between  the  lenses  of  a  double  combination. 

Brown’s  patent  camera,  12  x  10,  from  Messrs.  Shew,  was  also  on  view,  and  a 
new  sliding  leg  camera-stand  by  Hart. 

The  Secretary  brought  a  specimen  of  photogravure  by  Messrs.  Annan  and 
Swan,  of  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  them  suggesting  the  mi  hi  wiling 
of  a  series  of  views  from  the  Society’s  negatives  by  this  process.  Sample-  of 
Marion’s  compressed  pyro  tablets  were  distributed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beetram  and  the  firm-  wl.  i 
had  lent  their  apparatus. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW’  YORK. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  13th  ultimo, — President  Bench 
the  chair, 

The  President,  after  calling  attention  to  exhibitions  to  l>e  given  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  the  Providence  AmahW  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society,  said  :  I  have  t  ■  -).u«  . 
small  drop  shutter,  operated  by  a  teu-eent  pneumatic  device,  devised  by  Mr. 
Grisdale.  The  novelty  of  this  release  is  its  cheapness,  ns  yon  khn  •:  buy  a 
pneumatic  release  ordinarily,  I  believe,  for  less  than  three  or  fou  dollars. 
Mr.  Grisdale  saw,  in  a  ten-cent  pen-holder,  an  opportunity  for  making  a  very 
cheap  pneumatic  release.  In  making  the  release.  .Mr.  Grisdale  took  an 
ordinary  nickel-plated  patent  pen  and  pencil-holder,  made  by  Faber.  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cylinder  of  lm  tal  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by 
four  inches  long,  and  provided  at  each  eud  with  a  punched  up  screw-thread. 
In  one  end  is  a  short  tube,  with  a  corresponding  thread,  holding  a  short 
pencil;  in  the  other,  a  like  tube  holding  a  pen.  Both  the  pen  and  ] 
tubes  are  closed  at  their  rear  ends,  and  when  the  articles  are  not  in  use, 
capped  ends  close  the  holder  and  make  it  easy  to  carry  about.  Th-  i  ■  1 
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pencil  was  taken  out  of  its  tube,  the  main  cylinder  was  cut  off  so  as  to  shorten 
it,  and  the  closed  pencil-tube  soldered  to  the  lower  end,  having  a  small  metal 
tube  passing  through  it  slightly  up  into  the  cylinder.  The  peu-holder  tube 
had  its  screw-thread  cut  off,  and  would  then  easily  slide  up  or  down  in  the 
top  of  the  main  cylinder.  The  shutter  to  which  this  release  was  attached  was 
the  flv-open  door  and  drop  shutter  combined,  similar  to  Dr.  Janeway’s  fiftv- 
eent  shutter.  Mr.  Beach  operated  the  release  before  the  audience  ;  its  smooth 
working  and  simplicity  elicited  applause.  An  arrangement  was  also  shown 
for  wedging  the  shutter  on  to  the  lens  tube  by  two  pieces  of  wood  on  the  back 
of  the  shutter,  which  were  pressed  by  a  wedge  against  the  lens  tube,  securing 
the  shutter  firmly  and  adapting  it  for  use  on  different  sized  lenses.  Mr. 
Grisdale,  for  a  bull),  took  oft- that  used  on  a  common  atomizer,  and  found  the 
rubber  tube  lying  around  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  a  negative  made  by  this  shutter  and  pneumatic 
release,  which  was  extremely  clear  and  sharp,  showing  no  signs  whatever  of 
any  vibration. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Beach  said  :  The  next  article  I  have  to  show  you  is  a 
portable  dark-room  light,  designed  by  Mr.  Grisdale.  He  says  that  in 
travelling  around,  and  having  to  develop  his  'plates  in  different  places,  he 
often  found  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  dark-room  light.  So  he  purchartd  an 
ordinary  ruby  argand  gas  chimney  and  an  ordinary  “brilliant"  kerosene 
burner,  with  a  tall,  round  chimney,  such  as  can  be  bought  at  any  lamp  stol’e, 
and  a  wick.  This  particular  burner  will  fit  almost  any  ordinary  lamp,  so  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  carried  around  is  the  ruby  chimney,  the  wick,  and  a 
tall  tin  tube  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  prevent  exit  of  white  light. 
To  use  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  an  ordinary  glass  lamp  with  oil,  and 
screw  on  the  burner  and  wick  which  you  carry  ;  then  put  the  ruby  chimney 
over  the  burner  and  the  tin  tube  on  top  of  that,  and  your  lamp  is  complete. 
The  small  amount  of  light  coming  out  of  the  bottom  perforations  of  the 
burner  is  stopped  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  side  nearest  the  de- 
veloping-tray. 

Another  form  of  portable  dark-room  light  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Tisdell. 
When  packed  for  travelling  it  is  put  in  a  small,  round  tin  box,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  by  eight  inches  long.  When  the  upper  half  is  removed,  we 
see  in  the  lower  portion  a  common  tin  candlestick,  having  a  hole  through  its 
centre  to  hold  half  a  candle,  a  spiral  spring  being  at  the  bottom  to  force  up 
the  candle  as  fast  as  it  burns,  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  shape  the  candle  can 
be  carried  around  as  for  a  white  light.  When  you  want  a  ruby  light,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  slip  the  ruby  chimney  over  the  light  and  place  on  top  a 
simple  metal  cap,  which  allows  the  heat  to  pass  out,  but  prevents  the  escape 
of  the  light.  I  am  told  that  it  is  apt  to  smoke  a  little  in  its  present  con¬ 
struction,  as  the  cap  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  let  the  heat  off  fast  enough. 
This  can  be  easily  remedied. 

[Mr.  Beach  then  lighted  both  candle  and  lamp,  illustrating  their  practical 
operation.] 

He  continued  :  I  have  received  quite  a  voluminous  letter  from  Mr.  F.  D. 
Bull,  of  St.  Louis,  regarding  a  new  method  of  packing  dry  plates.  This  shows 
that  the  dry-plate  makers  are  paying  some  attention  to  the  efforts  of  our 
Society  to  improve  the  packing  of  piates.  He  sends  me  two  specimens  of 
packing,  and  desires  me  to  select  that  which  I  think  appears  to  be  the  best. 
The  first  plan  consists  in  packing  the  plates  in  two  thick  cardboard  boxes,  one 
sliding  over  the  other,  like  a  telescope."  In  each  end  of  one  of  these  boxes  is  a 
corrugated  cardboard  or  manilla  paper,  fastened  on  to  a  cardboard  backing, 
which  is  set  in  loosely,  but  sufficiently  tight  to  retain  it  in  place.  The  plates 
are  then  packed,  back  to  back,  in  pairs  by  a  special  mechanical  device,  two  to 
each  corrugation,  and  then  the  whole  dozen,  with  corrugated  strips,  slipped 
into  the  lower  half  or  smaller  box.  The  cover  is  next  slipped  on  and  the 
package  is  complete.  In  removing  the  plates,  they  are  easily  raised  by  their 
edges  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  [He  then  took  them  out  of  a  box  of 
this  construction  very  easily.]  These  boxes  can  be  used  for  preserving  nega¬ 
tives  by  simply  gluing  the  corrugated  strips  to  the  ends  of  the  box.  If  the 
plates  happen  to  be  too  thick,  as  they  are  sometimes,  you  are  apt  to  raise  two 
plates  out,  instead  of  one.  Still  the  method  works  very  well.  The  other 
method  is  to  pack  the  plates  between  corrugated  strips,  but  to  lay  them  in  the 
cardboard  box  flatwise,  instead  of  edgewise.  He  says,  so  far,  some  photo¬ 
graphers  prefer  to  have  them  packed  in  this  way,  as  tiiey  think  the  plates  can 
be  taken  out  quicker.  The  inner  box  is  protected  by  two  or  three  boxes,  as 
you  see.  [Showing  the  boxes.]  Now  you  invert  the  inner  box  and  takeout 
the  whole  batch  of  plates,  then  you  remove  from  one  end  the  corrugated  paper 
strip,  which  leaves  the  plates  separated  at  one  end  by  the  other  strip.  You 
then  replace  the  whole  dozen  in  the  inner  box,  and  when  you  wish  to  remove 
a  plate  for  use,  simply  by  a  sudden  movement  like  this  [operated  the  box] 
throw  out  the  upper  or  unseparated  ends  of  the  plates  and  take  one  out.  It 
may  seem  a  little  quicker,  but  the  first  plan  looks  to  me  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  especially  for  small  sizes.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  a  superior 
grade  of  paper  can  be  used,  which  contains  no  deleterious  material,  and.  that 
the  boxes  can  afterwards  be  used  to  preserve  the  negatives  in. 

Dr.  Jane  way  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Bichromate  Disease.  [This  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  last  week.  ] 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  matter  for  consideration  would  be  the 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  the  Flood  Rock  Explosion,  and  the  relation  of 
any  peculiar  experiences  which  any  member  of  the  Society  had  upon  that 
occasion.  As  for  himself,  he  said,  I  was  located  in  Astoria,  on  the  top  of  a 
two-story  house,  about  nine  hundred  feet,  as  I  estimate,  from  Flood  Rock.  I 
had  with  me  Mr.  Du  Bois,  Mr.  Darrow,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  and 
we  had  a  drill  there  before  the  explosion,  so  that  we  could  “let  off”  just  at 
the  right  time.  My  part  was  to  take  the  first  part  of  the  explosion,  one  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  take  it  half-way  up,  another  when  it  was  at  its  height,  and  still 
another  the  fall.  This  system  operated  very  well,  with  the  exception  that  the 
jar  of  explosion  on  the  earth  shook  the  roof  so  that  one  tripod,  which  happened 
to  be  a  little  unsteady,  fell,  and  as  it  fell  the  shutter  went  off.  While  that  was 
moving,  by  sympathy  or  some  other  way,  it  struck  the  adjoining  camera,  and 
knocked  that  down.  But  we  were  successful  in  securing  three  or  four  pictures. 
Then  we  had  stationed  on  Blackwell’s  Island  Mr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Granger,  Mr. 
Boynton,  and  another  gentleman,  They  were  very  fortunate  in  being  treated 


well  by  the  police  on  the  island,  so  that  they  had  a  chance  to  get  oil  tin  upjH-r 
end,  as  close  as  was  possible.  1  understand  that  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
explosion,  but  the  vibration  was  rather  strong.  1  know  that  Mr.  Fisk  secured 
a  very  fine  picture.  At  the  foot  of  Ninety-third-street  I  secured  the  deck  of  uu 
ice-barge.  I  arranged  with  the  proprietor  that  at  ten  o’clock  the  bange  was  to 
be  pushed  off  from  another  barge  which  was  lying  beside,  so  that  no  one  muld 
get  on  beside  ourselves ;  and  I  understand  that  by  that  means  our  men  were 
not  interfered  with  by  the  crowd  in  any  way  ;  and  I  have  two  or  three  good 
views  from  that  point.  There  were  to  be  one  or  two  gentlemen  stationed  on  a 
Government  steamer.  Those  I  have  not  heard  from.  I  also  arranged  to  have 
some  gentlemen  stationed  on  Ward’s  Island  ;  these  1  have  not  heard  from.  So 
that  there  are  Only  three  points  that  I  am  certain  we  obtained  pictures  from. 
There  were  also  some  gentlemen  stationed  at  Eighty-ninth -street,  on  a  bluff 
there.  Dr.  Janeway  wras  stationed  in  Astoria,  at  llallett’s  Point.  That  is  the 
general  experience  of  myself,  and  1  should  now  like  to  hear  from  some  others, 
and  then  we  will  pass  the  pictures  around  and  compare  them. 

Mr.  King  :  I  took  a  picture,  but  found  when  1  got  home  that  my  negatives 
were  fogged,  and  the  agent  of  the  plates  says  that  it  was  because  the  slide  was 
taken  out  too  long  before  the  explosion.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  members  to  remembei  after  this. 

Mr.  Fisk  :  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  of  the  gentleman’s  remarks.  I 
do  not  want  members  to  understand  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  drawing  of  the 
slide  too  long  before  the  explosion  would  have  that  effect.  I  simply  mean  that 
if  any  diffused  actinic  light  was  in  the  camera,  which  might  not  affect  a  plate 
for  a  few  seconds,  would  do  so  if  the  plate  was  subject  to  it  for  a  longer  time ; 
and  drawing  the  slide  too  long  beforehand  would  probably  fog  and  spoil  any 
plate  made  as  sensitive  as  instantaneous  plates  are  now  made. 

The  President  :  I  would  like  to  state  the  precaution  that  I  took.  I  thought 
it  would  be  safe  to  see  if  the  camera  was  tight  before  I  began.  So  I  took  the 
instrument  up  to  a  bright  window,  where  the  sun  was  streaming  in,  and  set 
the  shutter;  then  I  raised  the  ground-glass  screen,  covering  my  head  tightly 
with  the  focussing  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  possible  light ;  I  then  looked 
through  towards  the  lens,  to  see  if  there  was  any  light.  The  first  thing  I 
discovered  was  that  light  came  in  on  one  side,  near  the  edge  of  the  shutter. 
Of  course  I  fixed  that,  so  that  was  tight.  After  that  I  found  light  leaked 
through  where  the  bellows  was  secured  to  the  front  of  the  camera  in  one  or 
two  delicate  spires  or  streams.  They  were  sufficient,  if  the  slide  had  been 
drawn  a  few  minutes,  to  have  easily  fogged  a  sensitive  plate.  After  that  I 
noticed  the  light  came  through  the  diaphragm  aperture,  even  with  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in.  Having  discovered  all  these  leaks  and  stopped  them,  I  knew  that 
it  was  perfectly  safe.  So  that,  when  I  made  my  exposure,  I  drew  the  slide,  I 
tliink,  five  minutes  before  the  explosion.  I  tied  my  handkerchief  around  the 
lens  tube,  thereby  protecting  the  diaphragm  slit,  and  covered  the  camera 
entirely  with  a  dark  cloth,  and  was  not  troubled  with  any  fog  whatever.  So 
my  advice  to  any  member  who  is  going  oft"  to  capture  any  important  event  is 
to  see  that  his  shutter  and  camera  are  light-tight  before  he  starts.  Of  course 
that  is  very  obvious  advice,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Pray,  after  stating  that  lie  used  on  that  day  the  Eastman  film  instead 
of  plates,  said  :  Now  you  have  raised  here  another  and  important  question — 
that  of  the  plate  being  light-struck  while  the  shutter  is  cocked.  My  experience 
is  that  it  is  unnecessary.  The  Eastman  film,  I  am  told,  is  thirty  per  cent, 
faster  or  more  sensitive  than  the  Stanley  plate  ;  yet,  after  the  first  two  of  my 
exposures  were  made,  the  slide  of  my  Eastman  roll-holder  was  not  put  in  until 
I  had  done,  but  was  in  the  care  of  my  boy  of  eleven,  who  was  on  top  of  a  brick 
pile  higher  than  my  head,  with  my  hat  and  ground  glass,  yet  I  took  seven 
paper  film  negatives  on  this  sensitive  film,  and  no  “light-struck  plates  either.” 

A  Member  :  How  did  you  cock  the  shutter  if  you  didn’t  use  the  slide  ? 

Mr.  Pray  :  I  expected  to  use  a  Prosch  shutter,  but  I  am  almost  always 
tripped  up  on  these  important  expeditions  ;  so  I  used  my  old  shutter,  and  an 
original  idea — a  block  I  made  to  cover  the  head  of  the  shutter.  This  had 
elastic  bands,  one  of  which  slips  on  the  forefinger,  and  the  other  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  inside  is  lined  with  black  cotton  velvet,  which, 
again,  has  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  of  soft  picked  cotton,  and  covers 
the  aperture  perfectly  while  the  shutter  is  cocked.  My  first  exposure  was 
made  four  minutes  before  eleven  o’clock,  another  at  eleven.  I  then  cocked 
and  waited  until  the  explosion  occurred,  fourteen  minutes  past  eleven,  and  took 
it  at  its  highest  point,  or  just  as  it  commenced  to  turn.  The  facility  of  opera¬ 
tion,  although  I  was  green  with  the  Eastman  film,  was  such  that  I  had  changed 
the  exposed  film,  cocked  the  shutter,  and  my  second  negative  was  taken  before 
the  fall  of  the  column  was  complete,  or  the  water  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  the  level  of  the  river.  My  shutter  did  not  go  off  with  the  shock,  nor  did  any 
cameras  tumble  over.  I  had  made  my  third  exposure  after  the  explosion,  be¬ 
fore  any  shock  was  felt.  People  who  timed  the  explosion  said  it  was  nearly 
fifty  seconds  after  the  explosion  before  we  felt  the  first  shock,  in  which  time  I 
had  made  three  exposures.  We  then  felt  two  or  three  more  shocks  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  seconds  apart.  At  nineteen  minutes  past  eleven  I  had  made  a  fourth 
exposure  of  the  boats  going  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  explosion.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  and  I  got  the  control  of  the  wharf  and  I  afterwards  got  special  police 
permit.  Two  or  three  of  us  only  were  members  of  this  Society  ;  two  profes¬ 
sionals  were  there  ;  in  fact,  T  admitted  every  man  who  had  a  camera  to  the 
wharf.  I  think  eight  cameras  were  there  ;  and,  as  T  was  employed  by  the  New 
York  Sun  to  give  them  prints,  I  had  to  leave  early,  and  go  home,  develop, 
and  at  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  I  handed  to  Mr.  Bogart,  city  editor  of  the  Sun, 
three  silver  prints,  all  from  Eastman  films — one  before  the  explosion,  one  at  its 
height,  and  one  showing  the  surface  of  the  river  and  the  old  derrick  floating. 

Mr.  Maghee  :  My  experience  was  not  very  great  or  pleasant.  I  was  at 
Eighty-ninth-street,  and  I  was  nicely  treated  by  the  police.  They  kept  the 
people  twenty  feet  behind  us,  and  the  whole  of  that  fence  was  lined  with 
cameras.  My  shutter  was  set  off  by  the  explosion,  and  when  I  attempted  to 
snap  it  off  myself  I  found  it  gone.  There  were  several  amateurs  there  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  besides. 

I  Mr.  George  H.  Cook  :  I  was  at  the  foot  of  Ninety-second  street,  and  we 
came  near  losing  the  whole  business.  The  Chester  A.  Arthur  drew  up 
alongside  of  the  barge  and  stopped  immediately  in  front  of  us.  The  captain  was 
finally  persuaded  to  moye  further  up  stream,  and  we  got  a  very  fine  exposure. 
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Mr.  Fisk  :  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  from  what  I  had  seen,  that  only  a  long 
focus  lens  was  going  to  be  of  any  use.  I  therefore  used  a  simple  single 
achromatic  lens  of  seventeen-inch  focus.  When  I  got  there  I  found  the  angle 
was  about  right,  and  the  focal  length  enough  to  get  Flood  Rock  of  good  size 
on  the  screen.  Between  the  time  we  set  up  the  cameras  and  the  explosion, 
one  of  the  captains  of  police,  a  great,  strapping,  big  man,  began  to  detail  some 
of  his  experiences  in  the  instantaneous  process  as  a  photographer,  but  I  need 
not  cite  his  subjects  or  experiences.  I  heard  him  say:  “Why  in  thunder 
don’t  you  gentlemen  take  a  picture  of  all  those  lunatics?”  I  looked  around 
and  saw  “  all  those  lunatics,’'  but  I  said  they  were  too  far  off.  I  went  towards 
them  to  make  a  picture.  Of  course,  they  all  spruced  up.  I  took  a  picture  of 
them,  and  went  back  and  replaced  the  camera  for  the  explosion,  and  just  at 
that  time  the  barge  was  about  to  leave  Flood  Rock.  I  supposed  it  was  the 
last  boat  to  leave  the  island,  and  I  made  a  snap  of  it.  The  “snap”  worked 
very  badly ;  it  fogged  the  plate.  When  the  last  tug  was  about  to  leave  the 
island  we  made  exposures,  which  turned  out  to  be  fair.  Then  we  arranged  for 
the  explosion.  The  impression  I  had  was  that  the  explosion  was  to  occur  j  ust 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  leaving  of  the  tug.  The  photographers  were  all  very 
anxious  as  soon  as  the  tug  had  left  Flood  Rock,  and  kept  saying,  every  few 
seconds,  “  Can’t  we  pull  the  slide  ?”  I  suppose  seconds  seemed  like  minutes 
to  them.  I  waited  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  order  to  pull  the  slides. 
We  were  just  in  time.  When  the  explosion  went  off  I  was  to  count  1,  2,  3,  4, 
for  the  different  ones  to  make  the  exposures,  but  “count”  went  out  of  my 
head,  and  they  all  exposed  on  their  own  hook,  but  we  got  very  good  pictures. 
The  vibration  was  very  perceptible  ;  there  was  a  decided  shock  where  I  was. 
The  plate  I  used  was  the  Forbes  portrait  brand,  and  the  development  required 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  an  hour.  I  developed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
soda  and  a  small  amount  of  pyro  to  begin  with,  and  afterwards  weakened  the 
developer  and  let  it  get  density.  I  did  not  use  any  bromide.  For  the  pleasure 
of  having  enjoyed  that  trip  to  the  island,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  the 
Society  with  a  transparency  from  that  negative. 

Dr.  Janeway  :  In  regard  to  the  vibration  at  Hallett’s  Point,  it  was  hardly 
perceptible  where  I  stood,  but  down  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  down  to  the 
Battery,  and  across  from  there  to  Governor’s  Island,  it  was  noticed  very  per¬ 
ceptibly  ;  almost,  in  fact,  as  much  as  the  earthquake  we  had  a  while  ago.  In 
Astoria,  I  understood  that  the  shock  was  not  so  severe.  Up  the  East  River  it 
seemed  to  extend  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  There  are  some  very  funny 
stories  going  about  in  regard  to  this  tremour.  I  understand  that  in  a  scientific 
and  collegiate  institution  not  very  far  from  here,  where  they  were  making 
experiments  to  test  for  the  shock,  that  about  eleven  o’clock  and  a  few  seconds, 
they  discovered  a  very  perceptible  agitation  of  the  mercury  in  the  mercury 
basin.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  shock  had  extended  to  there,  and  they 
timed  it  and  telegraphed  to  know  what  was  the  exact  time  that  the  explosion 
had  taken  place.  They  were  answered  that  it  had  not  taken  place  yet. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  was  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  but  dropped  my  shutter  over¬ 
board.  It  was  recovered  for  me  by  a  row-boat,  and  I  dried  it  in  the  sun.  It 
stuck  on  the  critical  exposure,  so  that  I  had  no  success.  With  reference  to 
the  severity  of  shock  at  Astoria,  I  know  of  one  house  where  it  knocked  down 
the  ceiling  in  one  tliird-story  room  ;  also  a  picture  from  the  wall  in  another. 
Water  was  splashed  over  the  sides  of  a  mug  on  a  waslistand,  second  floor,  and 
some  books  fell  from  the  parlour  table.  The  shock  at  Blackwell’s  Island  I 
found  was  rather  severe. 

The  President  :  I  think  that  Dr.  J  aneway  is  wrong  when  he  says  the  shock 
at  Hallett’s  Point  was  scarcely  perceptible.  I  was  in  Astoria,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Point,  and  it  shook  the  house  very  perceptibly. 

Mr.  DuBois  :  I  can  corroborate  the  President  in  regard  to  the  shock,  and 
my  camera  was  shaken,  for  when  it  came  my  turn  to  make  the  exposure,  and  I 
pressed  the  ball,  nothing  came  of  it ;  that  is,  the  shutter  had  already  gone  off. 
I  know  I  did  not  touch  it  off.  I  know  that  the  roof  under  me  shook  quite 
perceptibly,  and  I  know  that  the  shutter  was  touched  off  by  the  shaking  of  the 
building.  It  also  knocked  two  of  the  cameras  down.  It  was  a  sloping  tin 
roof,  and  when  the  shock  came  it  lifted  the  tripod,  and  two  of  the  cameras 
went  down;  as  one  of  them  went  down  (Mr.  Darrow’s),  he  snapped  the  shutter, 
and  he  has  the  result,  which  he  will  show  you.  I  succeeded  in  getting  very 
good  pictures,  both  before,  during,  and  after  the  explosion. 

The  President  then  exhibited  the  various  photographs  of  the  explosion  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  He  then  exhibited  an  enlargement  made  on 
gelatine  paper  of  the  explosion,  made  from  a  4  x  5  negative,  which  had  been 
squeegeed,  face  down,  while  wet,  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  it  with  a  gloss.  As  no  talc  had  been  rubbed  on  the  glass,  and  the  alum 
not  used  to  harden  the  film,  the  gelatine  stuck  to  the  glass,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  the  glass  and  all  to  show  it. 

Dr.  Piffard  :  I  desire  to  exhibit  a  new  test-paper  for  testing  the  alkalinity 
of  the  toning-bath.  It  is  an  ordinary  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  soaked  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol-phthalein.  On  immersion  in  an  alkaline  fluid 
it  immediately  turns  a  bright  scarlet,  and  is  much  more  sensitive  than  litmus 
paper  commonly  used.  The  change  of  colour  is  much  more  striking  than  in 
the  case  of  litmus,  and  I  have  used  it  some  time  in  preference  to  the  latter.  I 
am  not  aware  that  a  test  paper  of  this  description  has  been  used  before  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  although  the  .reaction  in  question  has  been  known  to 
chemists  for  some  time.  [A  piece  of  white  paper  was  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  immediately  turned  a  brilliant  red.  ] 

The  President  then  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  recently 
made  in  development  in  two  solutions,  a  matter  just  now  attracting  some 
attention  abroad.  He  said  :  I  thought  I  would  try  it  on  some  negatives  of  the 
explosion,  and  I  have  a  series  of  negatives  here,  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on 
which  I  experimented.  The  way  I  proceeded  was  this  :  The  negative  marked 
A,  I  soaked  in  a  solution  of  water,  three  ounces,  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
about  thirty-five  grains,  for  five  minutes.  Then  I  washed  it  off  and  soaked  it 
in  a  solution  of  pyro  and  sulphurous  acid,  with  a  strength  of  about  three 
grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce.  I  left  it  in  that  solution  for  about  five  minutes, 
but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  an  image  appeared.  Then  I  immersed  it  in  a  fresh 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  soda — thirty-five  grains  of 
potash  to'  three  ounces  of  water — and  immediately  the  picture  came  out. 
Now  the  pyro  solution  I  poured  back  into  its  graduate,  and  kept  the  negative 


in  the  same  tray.  On  examining  the  pyro,  it  was,  apparently,  perfectly  clear 
just  as  when  I  poured  it  on.  After  finishing  the  development,  when  I  poured 
off  the  potash,  it  had  a  dark  sherry  colour.  This  i-  tic-  negative  (exliibitiiig 
it),  and  you  will  notice  that  the  detail  is  pretty  well  out  in  tic  shad 
sky. is  somewhat  thin,  but  that  is  due  to  th< 

posure.  Including  the  whole  manipulation,  1  was  altogeth  .•  •  • 

seven  minutes  developing  negative  A.  1  thought  I  would  i(  a  •  r.-lin.inun 
soaking  in  potash  would  not  improve  it.  The  next  negative  (marked  B)  I 
developed  was  in  a  solution  of  pyro,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  for  t)m-.- 
minutes,  then  poured  back  to  graduate.  Afterwards  the  potash  solution  was 
put  on.  Development  at  once  commenced,  and  the  pyro  kept  just  tic- 
same.  That  I  developed,  I  presume,  in  about  twenty  minim--.  and  >  u  will 
notice  it  is  somewhat  more  dense  than  the  other  one.  1  tl  link  the  reason  is 
because  I  put  the  pyro  on  first.  The  third  negative  (marked  <'i  i 
in  ordinary  developer.  You  see  that  it  is  somewhat  thinner.  1  have  no 
prints  from  that  negative  as  yet.  It  represents  the  explosion  immediately 
after  it  subsided,  and  you  can  see  the  white  film,  and  foam  du-  t  .  -a  fun..-' 
rising  out  of  the  water.  For  the  fourth  negative  (marked  D)  I  simply  pnt  a 
little  potasli  with  the  first  pyro  I  used.  That  i>  a  time  exposure.  Yon  see 
that  it  is  much  more  vigorous. 

From  my  experiments,  1  infer  that  it  is  going  to  I*;  quite  an  advantaged- 
thing  to  use  the  two  solutions,  because  you  can  use  the  pyro  over  a>:  rer 
again,  and,  therefore,  it  makes  it  more  economical ;  and,  furthermore.  \  u  do 
not  stain  your  fingers,  because  tlie  alkali  and  pyro  are  not  brought  tie  r  in 
one  solution  ;  and  a  third  advantage  would  he  that  the  plat.-  only  lias  n-t  tic- 
amount  of  pyro  that  is  necessary  to  he  absorbed  by  the  film. 

Mr.  Tieman:  After  you  soak  the  plate  in  the  pyro,  do  you  wa>h  it  before 
putting  it  in  the  potash  solution  ? 

The  President  :  No  ;  you  must  take  the  tray  and  pour  the  pyro  off'  into  tic- 
graduate.  You  can  have  bromide  in  the  alkali  and  restrain  it,  if  the  plate 
very  much  exposed.  Then  you  can  go  to  work  on  the  next  plate,  and  pour  mi 
your  pyro,  and  then  pour  that  oft'  and  pour  on  your  potash.  The  develojc 
ment  may  be  a  little  longer  than  if  you  use  only  one  solution,  but  you  can  u  • 
your  pyro  over  and  over  again  for  a  series  of  plates.  It  prevents  fogging,  and 
your  picture  seems  to  come  out  clearer  and  better.  Another  point  is,  in  <-a-- 
the  negative  looks  too  thin,  you  just  pour  off  the  alkali  and  wash  the  plate, 
and  put  on  your  pyro  again,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  pyro  solution. 
You  can  manipulate  with  two  solutions  iu  that  way.  If  the  film  is  very  hard, 
you  want  to  soak  it  four  or  five  minutes.  If  the  film  is  one  of  tin-  porous, 
spongy  kind,  three  minutes  is  sufficient.  The  negative  marked  I)  was  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  two  plates  had  been  developed  with  the  pyro,  or  the  pyro 
had  been  poured  on  back  and  forth.  Then  I  simply  added  a  little  pota-h,  and 
it  came  up  very  prettily. 

Mr.  Darrow  :  Did  you  find  better  results  from  using  the  alkaline  solution 
first  or  the  pyro  solution  first,  or  did  it  make  any  difference  f 

The  President  :  I  think  the  best  result  is  gained  by  using  the  pyro  solution 
first.  I  merely  tried  using  the  alkaline  solution  first  to  see  if.  when  I  put  the 
pyro  on,  it  would  bring  any  picture  out.  You  get  more  density,  and  get  it 
easier  to  put  the  pyro  solution  on  first. 

The  meeting  thereafter  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten. 

Note. — The  solutions  used  by  Mr.  Beach  were  the  No.  1  and  2  of  the 
“Beach  potash  developer,”  made  as  follows  - 

No.  1.— Pyro  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  or  melted  ice  water . _ . .  4  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals,  chemically  pure,  437  grains 
to  ounce .  4  >. 

When  cool,  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  add 

Sulphurous  acid  .  •R  ounces. 

Pyrogallol  (1  commercial  ounce)  .  437  grains. 

The  concentrated  solution  will  measure  9.J  fluid  ounces,  and  be  a  t<-u  p-r 
cent  solution,  six  grains  of  pyro  to  each  dram. 

No.  2.— Potash  Solution. 

Made  of  two  solutions  : — 

A. 

Warm  water . . . •  ••  4  ounec-s. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals,  chemically  pure,  437  grains 
to  ounce)  .  -  >> 

B. 

. .  41  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potasli  (chemically  pure,  437  grains  to 
ounce) .  °  »» 

A  and  B  are  mixed,  and  the  combined  solution,  measuring  ten  ounces,  is 
ready  for  use.  One  dram  contains  about  sixteen  grains  of  potash. 

- > - 
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ON  RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  say  I  thoroughly  agree  with  enn  line  of 
Ir.  Wilcockson's  well-written  article  in  your  last  issue.  The  highly 
etouched  portraits  of  the  present  day  deserve  to  be  as  little  associated 
nth  true  photography  as  the  teaboard  style  of  painting  is  with  true  art. 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  public  demand  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  fane 
msinesses  would  be  ruined  by  resisting  the  supply.  I  ntil  customers  have 
ass  appreciation  of  the  meretricious,  and  more  of  the  real,  the  trade  ran- 
o  on  ;  but  let  amateurs,  who  work  in  figure,  keep  their  work  free  from 
he  contamination.  I  have  done,  and  ever  will.  Yours  obedient.', 

Mellon  Mowtray.  " 
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A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  that  in  the  report  of  the  awards  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman’s  address  is  given  as 
“  13,  Soho  Square.”  This  is  incorrect  and  may  give  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Stillman  is  connected  with  the  Eastman  Co.  He  has  no  such  con¬ 
nection,  direct,  or  indirect,  nor  any  interest  whatever  in  the  Eastman  Co’s 
affairs.  I  brought  recommendations  to  him  as  a  well-known  American 
amateur  resident  in  London,  and  he  was  obliging  enough  to  look  after  my 
interest  here  during  a  hasty  and  unforeseen  voyage  to  America  and  back, 
after  which  his  relation  to  No.  13,  Soho  Square  became  what  it  was 
before,  i.e.  that  of  an  amateur  interested  in  the  new  process. — I  am, 
yours  truly,  Wm.  H.  Walker,  Resident  Manager. 

“  Eastman  ”  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company ,  13,  Soho  Square,  London, 
November  14th,  1885. 

■ - - — - - - 

iSidjanp  Column. 

Will  exchange  Darlot  casket  of  six  lenses  for  Ross'  8x5  rapid  symmetrical 
with  instantaneous  shutter.— Address,  Witt,  44,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon. 

I  will  exchange  the  Photographic  News  for  The  British  Journal  or  Photo¬ 
graphy,  posted  every  Monday. — Address,  T.  WaRDIll,  Thornton  Dale, 
Pickering. 

Wanted,  enlarging  lantern  or  six-inch  condensers,  accessories,  or  furniture,  in 
exchange  for  backgrounds  equal  to  new. — Address,  Hudson,  Bordesley, 
Birmingham. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  Lancaster’s  full-plate  view  lens,  with  instantaneous 
shutter,  for  anything  useful  in  photography. — Address,  P.  Pye,  71,Montague- 
street,  Blackburn. 

Wanted,  10x8  Kinnear  camera  and  three  slides ;  must  be  in  'good  order. 
Exchange,  biennial  lantern  for  lime-light.  Cash  adjustment. — Address, 
W.  I.  C. ,  Gordon-villas,  Urmston. 

Will  exchange  Marion’s  wliole-plate  studio  camera,  rack  and  pinion,  swing 
back,  repeating  back;  will  take  two  cabinets  on  whole  plate  or  two  cartes  on 
half-plate,  also  imperials  and  promenades,  one  single  and  one  double  back, 
and  carriers  for  magic-lantern,  either  Sciopticon  or  Pamphengos. — Address, 
J.  W.  Copley,  162,  Carr-road,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  quarter-plate  Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  or  rectilinear  (Tench  or  Dall- 
meyer).  Exchange,  half-plate  double  dark  slide,  two  cabinet  printing  frames, 
Hardwick’s  Photographic  Chemistry,  Abney’s  Emulsions,  box  of  twenty 
quarter-plate  collodion  negatives  (Swiss  views),  and  little  cash. — Address, 
W.  H. ,  3,  Victor-terrace,  Chaplin-road,  Willesden-green. 

Solid  leather  gentleman’s  dressing-case  (second  hand),  containing  two  Rogers’ 
razors,  scissors,  button  hook,  tweezers,  looking-glass,  razor  strop,  brush, 
comb,  shaving  brush,  soap  box,  oil  bottle  (nickel  screw  top),  glass  dish  (nickel 
top,  with  nail  and  tooth  brush.  What  exchange  offers?  Want  goatskin 
rug. — Address,  W.  P.  Slicketts,  31,  New-street,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Will  exchange  duplicate  of  whole-plate  universal  studio  camera  and  lens  by 
Sands  and  Hunter,  never  been  used,  swing  and  repeating  back,  fitted  com¬ 
plete  for  everything  from  quarter-  to  wliole-plate,  worth  £10,  pledged  for  50s., 
for  ferrotype  goods  or  apparatus  to  value  of  £4  10s.,  or  offers. — Address, 
Edward  Griffiths,  American  Photographic  Company,  Amwell-street, 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

For  exchange,  bi-unial  lantern,  mahogany  body,  lined  with  tin,  brass  fronts, 
centering  tubes,  four-inch  condensers,  best  front  lenses,  safety  jets  and  dis¬ 
solver,  new  last  year.  Wanted,  oil  lantern,  good,  with  three  or  four  wicks, 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  or  rapid  symmetrical  by  Ross,  10  x  8  or 
12x10.  See' sales. —Address,  George  Hawarth,  Hallingworth  Lake,  near 
Littleborougli,  Lancashire. 

What  offers  for  either  of  the  following  articles,  or  for  the  lot : — 5  x  4  camera, 
two  slides,  half-plate  studio  camera  and  one  slide,  folding  tripod,  a  rapid 
carte  portrait  and  landscape  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thornwaite?  Wanted, 
half-plate  portrait  lens,  quarter-plate  rectilinear  by  any  maker,  ferrotype 
stock  and  chemicals,  or  offers. — Address,  Photographer,  3,  Belgrave-cot- 
tage,  Torre  Churcli-road,  Torquay. 

I  will  exchange  a  very  light  running,  well  made,  almost  new  three-wheeled 
dark  box,  cost  £6,  also  two  backgrounds,  exterior  and  interior.  What 
offers,  photographic  or  otherwise?  Wanted  binocular  stereoscopic  camera 
with  set  of  dark  slides,  also  portable  wooden  studio  (not  on  wheels)  easily 
erected.  Difference  may  be  adjusted. — Address,  Photographer,  21,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  East,  Exeter. 

- + - 

to  ©ormponirents. 

Photographs  Registered 

William  James  Stillman,  3,  Challoner-street,  S.W. — Photograph  of  Mr. 
O.  F.  Water,  R.A.,  in  his  studio. 

John  Davis,  23,  New-street,  Lancaster. — Six  photographs  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Walker. 

Received. — “  14  x  12,  Biarritz.”  In  our  next. 

Wilkinson  &  Co. — Mr.  F.  York  makes  his  slides  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  articles  you  mention. 

T.  W.  (P.). — If  you  write  on  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  the 
writing  will  remain  invisible  until  heat  is  applied,  when  it  will  become  visible. 
T.  Edge. — If  you  require,  warmer  tones  in  platinotype  than  the  formula  we 
referred  you  to  on  page  704  ante,  we  fear  we  cannot  assist  you.  Better 
write  to  the  Platinotype  Company,  perhaps  they  can  help  you  in  the  matter. 
C.  E.  F.  N. — We  strongly  ^uspect  you  have  not  been  supplied  with  bisulphite 
of  soda,  as  that  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  moreover,  bisulphate  of  soda 
does  not  crystalise  in  fine  needle-shape  crystals  as  you  describe. 


Forester  asks  for  the  best  formula  for  platinum  toning.  Wc  know  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  had  considerable  experience  with  different 
formulas,  perhaps  some  of  them  will  give  our  correspondent  tin-  Item-lit 
of  their  experience. 

Burnisher. — 1.  Two  or  three  drops  will  be  sufficient. — 2.  In  making  the 
gdubrieant  for  applying  to  prints  prior  to  burnishing,  pure  pirit  i  m4 
jTneeessary.  Methylated,  if  free  from  gum,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

3.  Probably  the  fault  of  the  paper,  that  is,  if  you  have  employed  the 
burnisher  properly. 

Ckrtus  Amicus,  referring  to  what  is  reported  to  have  transpired  at  the  New 
York  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs  respecting  a  method  o!  making 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  while  tlu-y  are  being  used,  reminds  us  that  a  patent 
for  a  similar  invention  was  obiained  in  England  by  Mr.  W.  Birrell  in  1876. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  this,  but  the  means  employed  are  different  in  the  two 
cases. 

A.  A.  wishes  to  enlarge  from  half-plate  negatives  by  artificial  light.  Let  him 
employ  a  lantern  having  eight-inch  double  condensers,  a  suitable  objefcti 
and  either  the  lime,  electric,  or  magnesium  light.  He  further  wishes  inform 
ation  concerning  a  suitable  emulsion  with  which  to  coat  opal  plates  for 
enlarging.  Much  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  our  last  two 
Almanacs,  to  which  we  refer  our  correspondent. 

Wentworth. — 1.  For  ordinary  portrait  work  the  Woodburytype  or  the  Stan- 
notype  is  the  best  mechanical  process  you  can  employ. — 2.  No.  With 
perseverance  you  might  master  the  process  without  a  visit  to  this  country.  -  - 
3.  The  best  mechanical  process,  for  landscapes,  that  we  can  recommend  for 
your  purpose  is  the  Collotype.— 4.  You  will  find  a  very  complete  and  pra< 
tical  series  of  articles  commencing  on  page  71  of  our  last  volume. 

- + - 


Photographic  Club. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Club,  Wednesday,  November  25,  1885,  will  be  On  /C  Prepa 
Lantern  Slides.  This  is  a  lantern  night,  and  visitors  are  invited. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— The  next  monthly  technical 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  November  24,  at 
eight  p.m. ,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open  at  seven  p.m.  for  reading  journals,  a  . 

Next  Year’s  American  Convention.  —  Mr.  Jex.  Bardwell,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  lb  S.  A.,  writes  :  “  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Vice- 
President  for  the  state  of  Michigan  by  our  National  Photographic  Association, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  or  any  of  your  photograidiic  friend  in  oar 
coming  convention,  or  attend  to  any  business  for  any  of  them,  you  can  com¬ 
mand  my  aid  and  help  freely.” 

Five  Guineas  in  Prizes. — The  Naturalist’s  World  offers  prizes  to  the  value 
of  five  guineas  as  follows : — One  guinea  for  the  best  account  of  the  life  of 
Robert  Dick,  the  Scotch  naturalist.  One  guinea  for  the  best  collection  of  one 
hundred  Wise  Sayings  selected  from  well-known  natural  history  writers.  One 
guinea  for  the  best  account  of  a  Natural  History  Ramble  or  excursion.  One 
guinea  for  the  best  and  prettiest  photograph  of  British  Scenery.  One  guinea  for 
the  neatest  pressed  and  mounted  collection  of  twelve  Spring  Wild  Flowers. 

Dinner  to  Employes. — On  Saturday  evening,  the  7th  inst. ,  Messrs.  Sands 
&  Hunter,  of  Cranbourn-street,  gave  a  dinner  to  their  employes  at  the  Bedford 
Hotel,  Southampton  Buildings,  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  their  new  work¬ 
shops  in  Holborn.  About  thirty  sat  down,  Mr.  T.  Naylor,  director  of  the 
Cabinet  Department  (or  “  woodclioppers  occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hunter  the  vice-chair.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth  congratulatory  speeches 
■were  made  by  the  members  of  the  firm  and  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  music.  Miss  Ellen  J.  Shepherd  acted 
as  accompanist  and  the  following  assisted  with  songs  and  recitations  : — Messrs. 
J.  J.  Hunter,  Bieknell,  H.  Flack,  W.  Clementson,  Naylor,  Stenbridge,  Ellis, 
Smith,  Gates,  Salisbury,  Whipping,  and  Blunt,  and  after  a  pleasant  evening 
the  party  broke  up  about  11.30.  The  new  workshops,  which  are  situated  in  the 
best  part  of  Holborn,  comprise  cabinet  shop  with,  at  the  present  time,  sixteen 
benches,  drying,  store  and  polishing  rooms,  and  enables  the  firm  to  send  out 
more  work  and  with  greater  despatch  than  heretofore.  The  brass-fitting  and 
repairing  shop  remains  for  convenience  in  Cranbourn-street,  where  anything  in 
the  shape  of  repairing  or  fitting  can  be  executed  at  shortest  notice. 

- — - ♦ - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand  by  J  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  November  18, 1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  IN  CASES 
OF  FORGERY. 


We  are  not  aware  that  any  remarks  of  a  scientific  value  have 
hitherto  been  published  upon  this  interesting  question,  therefore 
we  venture  to  bring  the  following  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
as  the  subject  seems  one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  case 
of  real  or  suspected  forgery.  The  microscope  has  occasionally 
been  brought  into  Courts  of  Justice,  and  though  it  may  have  its 
value  in  evidence  somewhat  marred  by  the  personal  equation 
of  the  observer,  when  the  instrument  is  used  photographically 
this  is  largely  lessened,  provided  the  particular  point  of  focus 
of  the  object  photographed  is  stated,  at  which  the  negative  was 
taken  ;  especially  does  this  apply  if  the  object  have  some  depth 
or  thickness,  and  is  more  or  less  transparent.  Then  there 
comes  the  question  whether  the  focus  should  be  on  the  upper 
surface,  or  a  little  beneath  it,  as  this  may  considerably  alter 
the  appearance  of  the  image  to  two  observers  ;  but  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  plain  surface  as  paper  or  parchment,  this 
difficulty  is  diminished,  for  the  thickness  of  the  ink  or  pencil 
stroke  is  scarcely  sufficient  with  the  powers  ordinarily  required, 
to  interfere  or  damage  the  value  of  the  photomicrographic 
method. 

The  communication  to  which  this  article  has  reference,  was 
made  to  a  friend  by  A.  Clifford  Mercer,  M.D.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.YL,  an  accomplished  microscopist  and  photomicroscopist. 
His  remarks  were  accompanied  by  silver  prints  from  some  of  his 
negatives  ;  though  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  those  we  shall 
reproduce  the  most  important  points  in  the  correspondence. 
In  the  first  letter,  he  stated  that  the  question  placed  before  him 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  inks  used.  On 
examination  of  the  document,  Dr.  Mercer  found  something  he 
considered  of  more  importance,  which  was  the  accidental  crossing 
of  the  last  letter  of  the  last  word  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
supposed  added  words. 

He  says,  “  that  when  two  lines  are  made  at  practically  the 
same  time,  Avhile  the  ink  of  the  first  line  is  still  wet  on  the 
paper,  the  ink  of  the  crossing  flows  in  all  four  directions,  and 
the  lines  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all  as  different  lines  at  the 
crossing,  and  that  when  the  ink  of  the  first  line  has  become  dry 
before  the  second  line  is  drawn,  the  two  lines  are  distinctly  seen 
as  two  at  the  crossing.  The  interval  may  be  long  or  short ; 
but  the  dryer  the  ink  of  the  first  line  the  more  distinct  will  be 
the  appearance  of  two  lines  at  the  crossing.”  In  the  case 
alluded  to,  “the  crossing  is  very  distinct.”  The  photomicro¬ 
graphs  “show  clearly  this  point.”  “  Two  are  magnified  twenty 
diameters,  and  two  sixty  diameters,  taken  by  reflected  lamplight, 
exposure  fourteen  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  original  documents 
to  which  Dr.  Mercer  applies  his  remarks, — the  crossing  showed 


“  the  interval  between  the  making  of  the  two  lines  was  sufficient 
to  allow  the  first  line  to  dry  thoroughly.” 

In  a  second  communication  upon  a  case  where  the  pen  hail 
been  traced  over  pencil  lines,  Dr.  Mercer  makes  the  following 
remarks  :  “  The  pen  had  been  traced  over  pencil  lines  and  was 
probably  produced  by  copying  letter  after  letter  to  make  up 
necessary  words,  copying  from  old  letters,  or  note,  and  then 
going  over  the  letter  with  a  free  hand  (comparatively).  The 
first  writing  or  copy  was  done  with  lead  pencil,  the  free  tracing 
following  the  letters  in  pencil,  in  ink.  The  invitation  was  well 
done,  but  was  easily  broken  up  by  experts.  In  numerous  places 
graphite  was  left  in  very  faint  lines  more  or  less  parallel  with  ink 
lines  of  letters.”  In  making  experimental  studies,  Dr.  Mercer 
says,  “the  ink  stains  the  paper  fibres;  the  graphite  tills  up 
behind  the  fibres,  showing  the  direction  of  the  pencil  stroke. 
One  letter  “I”  in  the  document,  “showed  ink  tracing,  but  no 
graphite.”  He  then  points  out  the  value  of  noting  the  direction 
in  which  the  capital  letters  are  made  as  beginning  at  one  joint 
and  ending  at  another,  or  beginning  at  what  was  the  ending  in 
the  former,  and  finishing  at  what  was  the  beginning,  hence,  “  the 
shading  would  fall  in  the  one  direction  in  the  former,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  the  latter.”  The  photographs  -howeil 
“  that  the  ink  used  first  became  quite  dry  before  the  shading 
was  added  to  the  I.  If  the  shading  had  been  added  at  once, 
before  the  first  ink  dried,  the  shading  itself  would  have  mingled 
with  the  first  and  would  not  have  shown  the  sharp  line  «>f 
separation  seen  in  the  photogaaph  between  the  two  inks. 

“  The  light  used  in  the  pencil-and-ink  photographs,  was  by  both 
opaque  arrangement,  and  transmitted  light  through  Rowell 
and  Lealand’s  achromatic  condenser.  Power  obtained  by  Rowell 
and  Lealand’s  one-inch  objective,  and  two-inch  eye-piece,  fifty 
diameter ;  exposure  twelve  minutes.  The  larger  results  were 
lighted  by  the  same  double  arrangement,  but  to  better  advantage. 
Power  one  hundred  diameters  obtained  by  Powell  and  Lealand  s 
half-inch  and  two-inch  eye-piece;  exposure,  three  and  halt 
minutes.  The  I  was  done  by  reflected  light  only.  Power  of  ton 
to  fifteen  diameters  was  obtained  by  objective  No.  0,  without  eye¬ 
piece  ;  exposure,  twelve  minutes.”  We  have  here  a  practical 
method  for  the  examination  of  different  letters  in  forged  docu¬ 
ments,  and  no  doubt  of  high  value  in  helping  to  determine  the 
question  raised  upon  suspicion,  and  largely  resting  upon  the 
testimony  of  experts. 

Possibly  an  additional  method  might  be  employed,  which,  in 
some  cases  would  offer  advantage,  namely,  to  render  the  paper 
or  document  highly  translucent,  after  operating  in  the  above 
manner,  and  then  taking  a  photomicrograph  by  using  strongly 
condensed  artificial  light  transmitted  through  the  paper  -n  h 
material  being  inoperative  per  se,  upon  either  the  ink,  or  the 
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pencil  tracings,  and  capable  by  removal,  afterwards  with  benzole 
or  some  such  hydrocarbon.  Considerable  tact  may  be  needed 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  the  reproduction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
material  or  paper,  and  some  advantage  may  accrue  by  using 
instead  of  greyed  glass  as  the  focussing  screen,  highly  glazed 
white  card  to  focus  on. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance  in  a  judiciary  point  of  view, 
that  various  methods  should  be  tried  upon  both  paper  and 
parchment,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator  remains  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  opinion  of  experts,  or  the  method  adopted  for 
producing  the  study,  prior  to  his  production  of  the  photographs. 

- - - 

TEMPERATURE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON 
GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  effect  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  haloids  is  a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
various  experimentalists  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  the  result  that  most  observers  have  concluded  that  tem¬ 
perature,  per  se,  produces  no  effect,  or  at  least  no  permanent 
effect,  upon  the  impressibility  of  the  sensitive  film.  Captain 
Abney’s  experiment  with  the  hot  iron  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  sensitive  plate  just  before  exposure,  goes  to  show  that 
a  certain  effect  is  produced  if  light  and  heat  be  allowed  to  act 
simultaneously,  but  that  no  permanent  acceleration  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  produced  if  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the 
normal  before  the  exposure  to  light  is  made. 

Other  experiments  have  been  placed  on  record  in  which 
sensitive  films  were  subject  to  variations  of  temperature  ex¬ 
tending  from  below  the  freezing  point  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  or  even  higher,  but  without  any  visible  effect  on  the 
general  sensitiveness  of  the  plates. 

It  must  of  course  be  understood  that  these  remarks  have 
reference  to  the  application  of  heat  (or  cold)  to  the  prepared 
film,  not  to  the  sensitive  haloid,  during  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  ;  for  as  every  photographer  is  aware,  heat  exercises  a  most 
important  influence  during  that  stage.  Even  here,  however,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  an  absolute  increase  of  sensitiveness 
is  produced  by  the  application  of  heat ;  the  effect  is  rather  in 
the  direction  of  the  acceleration  of  the  attainment  of  a  given 
degree  of  rapidity,  a  degree  which  would  probably  be  reached 
at  a  lower  temperature  if  sufficient  time  were  allowed. 

Captain  Abney’s  experiments  have  been  taken,  by  some,  to 
explain  the  reason  why  plates  show  an  apparently  higher 
degree  of  sensitiveness  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  exposures  being  made  in  summer  when  the 
sensitive  material  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  in  winter, 
the  summer  plates  exhibit  a  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  heated  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  experiment 
quoted. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  this 
explanation  is  utterly  fallacious,  for,  whereas  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  extreme  difference  of  temperature  between 
summer  and  winter  could  not  exceed  forty  or,  at  the  utmost, 
fifty  degrees,  in  Captain  Abney’s  experiments  the  range  was  far 
greater.  The  difference,  if  difference  there  really  bo,  in  the 
apparent  sensitiveness  in  summer  and  winter  is,  no  doubt, 
really  due  to  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  developing 
solutions  at  the  time  of  application.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  effect  of  temperature  is  certainly  not  an  increase  of 
sensitiveness,  but  clearly  an  increase  of  chemical  action — an 
augmentation  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  developer  produced 
by  heat.  We  have  actually  proved  this  to  be  the  case  by 
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sensitometer  experiments.  Portions  of  the  same  plate  which 
in  July  at  a  temperature  of  8F  in  the  dark  room  gave  21  on 
the  sensitometer,  gave  the  same  number  in  January,  when  the 
developer  was  warmed  to  80  (or  thereabouts),  though  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  at  the  time  50°.  Other  portions 
of  the  same  plate,  developed  in  January  with  the  solution  at 
the  normal  temperature,  gave  two  or  three  numbers  lower  on 
the  sensitometer. 

This  effect  was  well  known  to  early  dry-plate  workers — we 
speak  now  of  the  collodio-albumen  workers  of  five-and-t  went  v 
years  ago — as  well  as  by  the  followers  of  the  calotype  and  ot  her 
paper  processes.  These  early  practitioners  were  in  the  habit 
of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  developing  solutions  in  winter, 
by  which  means,  with  a  given  exposure,  more  detail  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  negative  than  would  have  been  the  case  with 
the  solution  at  normal  temperature.  But  this  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  increase  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  any  such  treatment  applied  in 
summer  resulted  simply  in  fog  without  any  acceleration  of 
exposure. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  question — in  conversation 
with  an  experienced  maker  of  gelatine  plates  a  short  time  ago, 
we  were  surprised  at  his  statement  that  the  time  of  year  at 
which  the  plates  were  coated  made  a  great  difference  in  their 
behaviour.  Briefly  stated,  his  experience  was  that  plates  coated 
during  the  winter  months,  or  in  cold  weather,  though  producing 
perfect  results  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature,  would  not 
bear  the  climatic  conditions  of  summer,  giving  then  fog,  and  most 
probably  frilling.  On  the  other  hand,  plates  which,  prepared  in 
summer,  would  work  well  then,  were  not  likely  to  give  any 
trouble  in  cold  weather. 

This  result  our  friend  attributed  to  some  peculiar  action  of 
the  temperature  at  the  time  of  coating  the  plates,  in  searching 
out  the  weaknesses  of  a  faulty  emulsion.  His  view  was  that 
it  requires  an  emulsion  in  the  highest  condition  of  excellence 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  summer  temperature,  and  that  inferior 
qualities,  which  might  pass  muster  at  a  lower  temperature, 
would  inevitably  break  down  under  the  more  severe  trial. 

Our  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  our  friend  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  habit — wisely,  no  doubt — of  devoting  a  greater  amount  of 
care  to  the  preparation  of  his  plates  in  summer  than  he  finds 
needful  in  the  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  greater  the  care  the  better  the  plate,  and  that  a  good  plate 
will  work  well  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  a  plate  which  may  fog  slightly  under  trying  conditions  may 
work  satisfactorily  when  some  of  the  rigour  of  those  conditions 
are  relaxed,  as  when  the  temperature  both  of  atmosphere  and 
developing  solution  is  lowered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  put  this  matter  to  a  really  practical 
test,  and  now  is  the  time  to  try  it.  If  plates  prepared  at  this 
season,  with  all  care,  will  bear  development  in  summer,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will,  it  will  go  far  to  support  our  views. 


TONES  IN  PRINTS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEGATIVES. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  point  out  to  any 
practical  printer,  or  experienced  amateur,  that  the  tone  of  a 
finished  print  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  character  of 
the  negative  from  which  it  is  produced.  But  this  article,  be  it 
understood,  is  not  written  for  the  benefit  of  experienced 
printers,  but  solely  for  amateurs  possessing  only  a  limited 
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knowledge  on  the  subject.  In  the  following-  remarks,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  really  bad  negatives,  or  what  are  understood 
as  such,  are  not  the  class  referred  to,  but  rather  those  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  fairly  good  impressions,  if  we  content 
ourselves  with  such  tones  as  they  will  satisfactorily  produce. 

On  no  one  particular  subject  do  we  receive  so  much  corre¬ 
spondence  as  upon  the  difficulty  of  securing  what  the  writers 
consider  good  tones  in  printing.  Hence,  it  is  very  evident  the 
subject  is  one  that  is  by  no  means  clearly  understood  by  the 
majority  of  those  amateurs  who  have  but  recently  enlisted  in 
the  ranks  of  photography.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
letters  asking  how  Mr.  Bedford,  for  example,  produces  his  rich 
purple  tones — the  paper  he  uses,  and  what  kind  of  toning  bath 
he  employs  ;  or  how  Mr.  Payne  Jennings  obtains  his  brilliant 
warm  browns,  and  many  similar  questions.  Again,  it  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  to  have  complaints  that  such  o*  such 
a  toning  formula,  which  is  said  to  produce  certain  colours, 
utterly  fails  to  yield  anything  approaching  them.  In  many 
instances  the  paper  itself  is  condemned,  in  others  the  chemicals 
with  which  the  toning  bath  is  made,  or  the  formula  by  which 
it  was  compounded — and,  very  frequently,  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda;  while  all  the  time  the  real  cause  passes  unsuspected. 

From  some  negatives  —  good  though  they  be  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  given  tones.  It  is  true 
that  an  experienced  printer,  by  modifying  the  preparation  of 
his  paper,  and  by  bringing  all  his  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
printing  and  toning  operations,  may  obtain  a  considerable  variety 
of  tones,  but  then  not  every  tone  that  may  be  desired,  unless, 
indeed,  the  negative  itself  be  a  suitable  one.  Here  is  a  case 
in  point  of  the  influence  the  negative  has  upon  the  prints. 
Many  of  our  older  readers  well  remember  the  excitement  that 
was  created  in  photographic  circles  when  the  famous  portraits 
by  the  late  Adam  Salomon  were  first  introduced  into  this  country 
— now  some  twenty  years  ago.  These  pictures  were  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  unusually  deep  rich  purple  tone,  quite  unlike  any  of  the 
purple  tones  then  in  vogue.  Great  curiosity  was  expressed  at 
the  time  to  learn  how  the  paper  upon  which  these  prints  were 
made  was  prepared,  and  the  kind  of  toning-bath  employed. 
Many  attributed  much  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Salomon’s  work 
to  some  secret  process  of  printing  and  toning.  Eventually, 
however,  this  famous  artist  published  the  formula)  he  employed, 
which,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  were  similar  to  those  in 
daily  use. 

The  particular  tones  in  these  prints  were  due  entirely  to 
the  character  of  the  negatives — they  possessed  a  much  greater 
range  of  tone  than  any  then  in  vogue,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  any  negatives  produced  now-a-days.  The  deepest  shadows 
were  represented  by  bare  glass,  while  the  extreme  high  lights 
were,  according  to  the  present  standard,  exceedingly  dense  and, 
as  a  consequence,  by  the  time  the  high  lights  were  sufficiently 
printed,  the  deep  shadows  had  become  very  strongly  bronzed. 
In  many  examples  that  we  saw  at  the  time,  the  bronzing  had 
been  so  deep  that  it  was  not  entirely  removed  in  the  toning. 
However,  by  treating  the  print  with  encaustic  paste,  which  Mr. 
Salomon  invariably  did,  this  was  hidden,  or  at  least  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  unnoticeable. 

Many  amateurs,  whose  knowledge  is  chicliy  derived  from 
manuals,  arc  apt  to  confuse  the  term  vigour  in  a  negative  with 
density,  and  this  often  leads  them  astray.  The  two  things  are 
widely  different.  A  negative  may  be  vigorous  and  still  print, 
in  a  very  brief  period,  while  another  may  be  so  dense  that  it 
takes  days  to  print ;  yet  it  is  just  the  reverse.  By  vigour  is 
meant  a  wide  range  of  tones  between  the  deepest  shadows  and 
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the  highest  lights.  The  greater  is  this  range,  the  more 
vigorous  is  the  negative.  If  we  commence  with  absolutely 
bare  glass  for  shadows — a  condition,  by  the  way,  that  is  seldom 
met  with  in  gelatine  negatives,  as  may  lie  proved  l»v  placing 
them  on  a  piece  of  white  paper — the  highest  lights  in  a  gelatine 
negative,  on  account  of  its  colour,  need  not  be  verv  den  »■  to 
yield  vigorous  prints.  But  if,  as  is  too  frequently  th<  < sue 
with  amateurs’  negatives  especially,  the  shadows  are  Strongly 
stained  of  a  yellow  tint,  arising  from  the  too  liberal  ii'<  of 
ammonia  in  the  development,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  com  c, 
that  the  high  lights  must  be  made  correspondingly  much 
denser  in  order  to  obtain  a  print  of  equal  vigour. 

Here  is  a  simple  experiment  which  is  easily  made.  Let  two 
negatives  be  taken,  the  one  of  the  type  first  mentiouod— with 
the  shadows  clear — and  the  other  with  them  veiled,  and  place 
a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  on  each  and  expose  to  light.  It  will 
be  noticed  from  the  first  that  the  paper  takes  a  different  tint  in 
printing,  and  when  the  prints  are  dark  enough,  they  will  >t ill 
be  of  different  colours;  also  they  will  behave  differently  in  the 
toning  bath.  The  difference  in  colour  during  the  printing  i. 
less  marked  with  many  samples  of  the  ready-sensitix  d  p.q*cr 
than  with  that  of  home-sensitising.  W  ith  a  really  vigorous 
— not  necessarily  a  dense — negative,  and  a  fairly  good  sample 
of  paper,  nearly  every  tone,  from  a  red-brown  to  a  deep  purple, 
or  even  black,  may  be  obtained,  and  that  too  with  almost  any 
toning  bath.  But  with  a  feeble  negative — that  is,  one  with 
only  a  narrow  range  of  tones — although  it  may  be  dense,  it  w  ill 
be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  prints,  provid'd 
the  toning  be  carried  beyond  the  wann-brown  stage.  Tlx  fact 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  those  for  whom  this  article  is  written 
is  that  the  formula  by  which  the  toning  hath  is  prepared  has 
far  less  to  do  with  the  colour  of  the  print  than  the  character  "f 
the  negative  from  which  it  is  produced. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  matter  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  toning  that  may  he  mentioned.  Many  dimples  "f 
the  ready-sensitised  papers  of  commerce  yield  prints  with 
greater  contrasts,  when  feeble  negatives  are  employed,  than 
can  be  obtained  on  paper  sensitised  at  home.  But  then,  a.  a 
rule,  the  toning  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  rod-brown  st  ige 
without  producing  mealiness  when  the  prints  arc  fixed. 

- - 

The  usefulness  of  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  r  t be  .-<■»  si- 
tisino*  bath  for  paper  is  known  to  almost  every  photographei ;  but 
the  chemical  changes  involved  arc  less  familiar,  and  recently  tie  y 
have  been  the  subject  of  scientific  research.  K.  Bohlig  has  found, 
according  to  a  foreign  journal,  that  on  mixing  solutions  of  intrao-  «  ' 
silver  and  carbonate  of  potash  the  silver  precipitate  can  be  obtained 
at  will  either  as  a  black,  yellow,  or  pure  white  deposit,  accordi  g  t 
the  state  of  concentration  of  the  solution,  or  as  one  or  the  other  is  in 
excess.  A  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  free  from  aci 
bonate,  was  precipitated  with  half  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate 
quired  for  complete  precipitation.  The  filtrate  showed  the  pr<  a  m  • 
sesqaicarbonate,  and  gave  a  white  precipitate  with  a  silver  silt  1  th 
before  and  after  adding  excess.  Precipitated  pure  white  silv  r  car¬ 
bonate  became  black  in  contact  with  excess  ot  pure  monocarl  mate 
solution,  a  very  sensitive  test  for  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  being 
thus  obtained,  a  solution  of  carbonate  giving  a  while  pn cipitate  with 
a  little  silver  nitrate  showing  the  presence  ot  bicarbonate. 


We  allude  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  decolourising 
carbonates  added  to  the  silver  bath ;  but  it  is  well  to  p.  int  out  t  the 
less  skilled  that  its  presence  or  absence  also  aflects  the  power  f  Mi- 
paper  to  tone.  A  bath  allowed  to  get  acid— and  this  it  soon  w  ill  do 
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if  not  provided  against — will  cause  all  paper  floated  upon  it  to  tone 
with  great  difficulty,  and  render  purple  tones  almost  impossible  of 
attainment.  There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  in  the  production  of 
purple  tones ;  and  in  this  connection  we  would  again  draw  attention 
to  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Burton’s  valuable  essay  upon  toning  albumenised  paper 
—but  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  state  of  the  silver  bath. 


Some  years  ago  our  readers  may  remember  considerable  excitement 
being  caused  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  silver  salt  cheaper  than, 
and  as  efficacious  as,  the  ordinary  nitrate.  The  value  of  such  asser¬ 
tions  is  readily  discounted  when  the  chemical  processes  involved  are 
taken  into  consideration,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  use  of  the 
addition,  for  example,  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  silver  bath  for  paper 
was  long  the  subject  of  violent  discussion.  Recent  experiments  upon 
silver  salts  possess  some  interest  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  these  discussions.  In  the  Comptes  Henclus  M.  A.  Ditto 
describes  the  production  of  double  salts  containing  nitrate  of  silver  as 
one  constituent.  lie  finds  that  by  evaporating  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  a  compound  is 
obtained  containing  equal  molecules  of  the  two  salts ;  but  that  with 
nitrate  of  soda  a  similar  result  is  not  obtained. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pure  water,  which  is  always  of 
importance  to  the  photographer,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  new  view 
regarding  the  self-purification  of  water  in  running  streams.  Hitherto 
this  has  been  explained  as  being  the  result  of  oxidation  by  the 
atmosphere.  Herr  F.  Emick,  however,  states  that  the  explanation 
of  this  purification  will  be  outside  the  domain  of  chemistry  :  that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  effect  of  living  organisms,  and  that  oxygen  alone  is 
incapable  of  bringing  it  about.  Hence,  for  the  future,  the  self¬ 
purification  of  water  will,  under  this  view,  be  a  topic  for  the 
physiologist  rather  than  the  chemist. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society,  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  G. 
M.  Whipple,  the  Superintendent  of  Kew  Observatorv,  described  the 
method  adopted  at  that  establishment  for  testing  thermometers  at 
very  low  temperatures.  About  twenty  pounds  of  mercury  are  poured 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  and  almost  frozen  by  the  aid  of  carbonic  acid- 
snow,  and  ether.  About  two  hundred  gallons  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
employed  in  one  “  charge,”  and  a  hundred  thermometers  can  be  put  in 
and  tested  in  half-an-hour’s  time.  Mr,  Whipple  stated  that  the  average 
correction  of  thermometers  at  the  melting  point  of  mercury  is  now 
only  about  one  degree,  while  in  1872,  before  the  adoption  of  this 
method,  it  averaged  five  degrees. 


We  have  often  discussed  this  matter  of  thermometer  testing  'with 
various  experimenters,  and  we  have  been  astonished  to  find  how 
ignorant  the  general  public  were  about  the  actual  existence  of  any 
institution  where  thermometers  could  be  tested — either  at  Kew  or 
anywhere  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  possessing  a  carefully 
made  thermometer  may,  for  the  small  fee  of  one  shilling,  send  it  to 
the  Kew  Observatory  and  have  it  “  verified,”  and  a  written  character 
given  to  it,  detailing  its  performance,  and  indicating,  if  necessary,  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  corrections  need  making,  down  to  a  tenth 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  If  this  were  more  commonly  done  we  should 
have  fewer  of  those  wild  statements  usually  current  at  this  time  of 
the  year  about  extraordinarily  low  temperatures  that  have  prevailed 
during  a  frost. 


It  is  stated  that  crystals  of  hypo,  placed  in  ordinary  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  melt  down  to  a  liquid,  and, 
if  the  bottle  be  shaken,  partially  disappear.  At  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  turpentine  is  almost  destroyed. 


We  read  in  a  trade  journal  that  “enormous  quantities  of  gelatine  are 
now  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  dry  plates.  .  .  . 


It  has  been  found  that  one  per  cent  of  magenta  mixed  intimately  with 
inferior  gelatine  quite  prevents  any  kind  of  decomposition.”  Frmii 
this  the  inference  is  suggested  that  magenta-dyed  gelatine  would 
possess  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  dry-plates. 


We  have  received  the  following  results  of  a  class  examination,  the 
subject  of  the  day’s  lesson  being  the  foci  of  lenses.  Query:  “What 
would  you  do  if,  having  purchased  what  was  represented  to  be  a  first- 
class  and  complete  set  of  apparatus,  you  found  you  could  not  get  any 
defined  image  upon  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera,  whatever  distance 
it  might  be  racked  in  or  out  ?  ”  Answer :  “  See  whether  or  no  I  had 
forgotten  to  screw  the  lens  into  the  front !” 


An  energetic  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  photographing  the 
solar  corona  has  been  carried  on  in  Science  between  Mr.  W.  II. 
Pickering  and  Dr.  Huggins,  the  former  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
Dr.  Huggins’  photographs  of  the  corona,  taken  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  an  eclipse,  are  not  representations  of  the  corona  at  all.  We 
observe  that  Captain  Abney  has  a  note  on  the  subject  in  last  week's 
Nature,  in  which  he  dissents  from  Mr.  Pickering’s  deductions,  from  tie* 
fact  that  his  theory  does  not  fit  in  with  results  actually'  obtained  in 
Egypt  and  the  Caroline  Islands.  Captain  Abney  states  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  shortly  to  read  a  paper  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  Royal 
Society. 


An  article  on  “The  Value  of  Incandescent  Lamps”  appears  in  the 
Engineer ,  and  some  useful  hints  may  be  taken  from  it  by  any  photo¬ 
grapher  who  contemplates  making  use  of  this  system  of  lighting  for. 
his  dark  room,  or  his  exhibition  gallery.  The  writer  points  out  that 
while  with  gas  he  has  a  definite  guarantee  that  it  will  bo  what  it  is 
called — sixteen-candle  gas,  eighteen-candle  gas,  and  so  on — with 
electric  lamps  stated  to  be  of  twenty  or  other  candle  power,  it  is  an 
open  question  what  their  power  really  is,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  tested. 


On  this  same  subject  it  is  announced  that  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  at 
one  of  the  meetings  after  Christmas,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr 
Preece,  F.R.S.,  on  Domestic  Electric  Lighting, 


One  of  the  melancholy  “signs  of  the  times”  is  seen  in  a  query  put 
by  an  unfortunate  amateur  in  the  pages  of  the  English  Mechanic  last 
week.  lie  uses  an  achromatic  landscape  lens  of  94-inch  solar  focus  and 
a  f-in.  stop,”  which  he  makes  into  ^ ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  science,  he 
finds  that  in  taking  a  view  of  an  extended  landscape  terminated  by  a  I 
hill  about  a  mile  away,  he  gets  a  good  foreground,  but  all  the  details 
on  the  hill,  so  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  the 
photograph.  We  refer  to  the  subject  now  because  this  is  just  the 
season  'when  the  photographer  must  expect  such  results,  and  it 
requires  some  experience  iu  landscape  work  to  discover  that 
the  slightest  amount  of  haze  in  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  j 
produce  a  foggy  appearance  of  a  very  decided  character  in  the  I 
negative  taken.  The  presence  of  a  small  degree  of  haze  is  not  readily  j 
perceived  by  the  unpractised  hand,  but  the  most  inexperienced  may, 
at  a  glance,  detect  its  presence  if  he  raises  the  focussing  cloth,  or  his  p 
coat  sleeve  if  it  be  a  dark  one,  in  front  of  and  just  above  his  eyes, 
and  compares  the  under  part  of  it  with  any  shadowed  part  of  a  view  1 
before  him.  He  will,  the  first  time  he  experiments,  be  surprised  at 
the  haze  which  will  appear  to  surround  all  objects  when  compared  I 
with  the  dark  shadowed  cloth,  and  he  will  also  discover  why  he  I 
ought  never  to  expect  “  clear  glass  in  the  shadows.’5 

- ♦ - 

BURNT-IN  ENAMELS  BY  THE  SUBSTITUTION  PROCESS.* 
Photographs  for  burning-in  are  for  the  most  part  prepared  by 
dusting  powder  enamel  colour,  on  to  a  film  of  gum  and  chromate  that 
has  been  exposed  under  a  transparent  positive.  A  collodion  positive  1 

*  Liesegang's  Photographisches  Archiv, 
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itself  may  also  be  burned-in.  Silver,  certainly,  of  which  the  linage 
consists,  is  not  a  suitable  metal  for  yielding  a  picture  of  acceptable 
colour,  and  on  this  account  it  is  replaced— by  means  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  process — by  another  metal.  This  is  the  same  process  by  which 
gold  is  deposited  in  the  toning  of  silver  prints  on  paper. 

We  extract  from  Geymet’s  Enamels  the  following  directions  for 
carrying  out  the  process  : — 

A  diapositive  is  obtained  by  wet  collodion  in  the  camera  developed 
by  a  mixture  of  fifty*  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  thirty  grains  of 
citric  acid  in  two  and  a-lialf  ounces  of  water.  The  fixing  bath  is  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  slight  veil  is  removed  by  pour¬ 
ing  on  a  solution  of  one  tenth  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  in  twenty- 
five  ounces  of  water.  The  plate,  after  thorough  washing,  is  laid  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ten  parts  of  water.  As  soon 
as  the  collodion  film  begins  to  leave  the  glass,  the  plate  is  removed 
to  a  dish  of  water,  which  is  renewed  three  or  four  times  to  get  rid  of 
the  acid.  The  margin  of  the  collodion  film  is  then  cut  all  round,  so 
that  it  may  leave  the  glass  freely.  It  is  not  turned  over,  but  allowed 
to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Four  formulae  are  given  as  toning  baths. 

A 

Stock  Solution. 


Water .  5  drachms. 

Bichloride  of  platinum .  10  grains. 


This  solution  is  diluted  for  use  as  required  with  twenty  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  The  film  is  immersed  for  five  or  six  minutes  in  the  bath, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  it  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
strengthened.  The  film  is  then  placed  for  two  minutes  in  a  six  per 
cent  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  in  water.  The  picture  is  again 
well  washed  and  brought  upon  the  enamel  plate  in  a  solution  of 
borax  as  described  in  Liesegang’s  Schmeh  Farbenbilder.  The  borax 
solution  must  be  prepared  beforehand  and  filtered  each  time  before 
use.  The  film  must  not  be  turned  over. 


B 

Saturated  solution  of  potassio  chloride  of 

platinum  .  10  parts. 

Saturated  solution  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron 

in  oxalic  acid  .  8  „ 

Water  .  50  „ 

The  image  is  kept  in  this  solution  until  sufficient  vigour  is  obtained, 
when  it  is  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  that 
has  been  acidified  with  oxalic  acid. 

C 


Two  saturated  solutions  are  prepared,  one  of  chloride  of  iridium 
and  one  of  chloride  of  gold  and  mixed  as  follows : — 

Iridium  solution .  12  parts. 

Gold  solution  .  0  „ 

Water . 50  ,, 

A  richer  and  more  harmonious  picture  is  obtained  when  the 
picture  is  placed  for  not  more  than  a  minute  in  the  following 
solution  : — 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  1  grain. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash .  10  „ 

Chloride  of  gold .  10  » 

AVater .  0  drachms. 

Each  substance  is  first  dissolved  separately  and  then  the  solutions 

poured  into  the  nine  drachms  of  water. 

After  this  bath  the  picture  is  placed  in  solution  of  hypo,  and  finally 
well  washed.  j) 


The  picture  is  laid  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which 
some  iodine  has  been  dissolved.  After  one  or  two  minutes  it  is 
removed  to  the  following  bath  : — - 

AVater  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 

acid .  -h  ounces. 

Chloride  of  platinum  solution  A  .  10  minims. 

Five  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  tin...  5  ,, 

Silicate  of  potash  .  15  ,, 

Five  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  lead...  10  „ 

The  picture  is  washed  after  this  bath  and,  as  already  described, 
brought  with  borax  on  to  the  enamel  tablet. 

*  The  weights  and  measures  have  been  converted  into  those  in  ordinary 
English  use,  and  where  practicable  rendered  as  “parts.”  In  the  Formula  ‘  O 
the  solution  appears  to  be  of  abnormal  strength. — Translator. 


LAN  DSC  A  BE  l’HOTOG  R  API  I Y. 

I  resume  my  pen  to  descant  on  the  wonderful  potentialities  of  this 
most  fascinating  subject,  and  now,  while  all  England  is  in  the  timx  - 
of  a  fierce  and  momentous  political  contest,  1  gladly  turn  my  tin  u.-ht- 
away  from  the  clamour  of  platform  oratory  and  party  propaganda  to 
the  serene  atmosphere  of  art  plea-un-s  in  tin-  domain  <.f 
photography.  I  am  not  now  concerned  about  the  threadbare  and 
worn-out  controversy  over  the  recent  wretchc d  squabble  as  to  -a  bather 
photography  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  art  or  a  trade.  That  I  leave 
to  the  dialectics  of  those  who  pose  a.-  authorities  on  tin 
wish  them  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  doubts.  I  start  with  the 
assumption  that  an  artist  is  like  a  tree,  known  by  his  frail 
the  lover  of  nature,  in  all  her  varying  and  ever-fascinating  moods,  i- 
far  too  enamoured  of  the  treasures  at  his  hand,  to  waste  any  time  in 
splitting  hairs  or  ventilating  nostrums  as  to  what  is  art  or  what  i-  n<  t 
art.  Suffice  it  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  far  as  his  miasi 
cerned,  that  the  key  to  the  enchanted  ground  i-  in  his  band,  and  he 
opens  the  treasure-house,  in  spite  of  either  jealousy  on  the  one  hand 
or  blindness  on  the  other.  The  art  instinct  in  all  department'  <  f 
research  is  one  and  the  same  faculty,  whether  a  man's  professional  kit 
he  an  easel  or  a  plate,  a  lens  or  a  brush. 

AVhat  the  classic  poet  affirmed  of  the  disciples  of  his  department 
may  also  bo  affirmed  of  the  artist,  in  all  other  department-  of  rt  -.-arch 
and  discovery,  “  he  is  born,  not  made.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  all  truths,  within  the  limits  of  our 
daily  experiences.  Take  a  very  simple  and  familiar  illustration  of  thi- 
view  of  the  artistic  faculty. 

Some  men,  when  they  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a  beautiful 
scene  in  nature,  will  betray  not  the  faintest  si;n  o"  emotional  plca- 
or  surprise.  Others  will  instantly  he  moved  into  an  uncontrollabl  -t  in 
of  mental  excitement;  the  beautiful  iu  nature  corresponding  with  t!  • 
innate  yearning  after  the  ideal  with  which  it  is  unex p* set 1  v  cmf ron t -1 . 
Then  takes  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  reaction  familiar  1*> 
all  students  of  psycological  phenomena,  commonly  called  a  j>«*rf •  t 
correspondence  with  an  environment — whether  it  be  moral,  mental,  r 
phy^sical,  makes  no  real  difference. 

Notice, as  a  further  illustration  of  the  point  of  my  contention,  the  O  n- 
duct  of  different  men  when  theyenter  anyof  our  public  picture  galleries, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  conduct  of  our  own  friend-  when  ti:  y 
enter  ‘our  own  humble  dining-rooms  or  drawing-room.  Same  will 
look  no  higher  or  further  than  the  table  nearest  to  their  lin- •  of  vi.-i  n, 
and  at  once  seize  hold  of  the  first  album  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon,  and  nervously  bury  their  faces  in  the  wonderfully  grotesq 
display  of  the  irregular  portraiture  suddenly  opened  out  to  them. 
Others  will  instantly,  but  withal  instinctive iyf  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  art  treasure  of  the  room  (if  there  Li  any)  and  single  out  at  a 
moment’s  glance  all  that  is  worth  artistic  inspection  and  pay  all  tlcir 
attention  to  that,  and  to  that  alone.  This,  1  take  it,  is  the  difference 
between  the  true  artistic  faculty  and  the  imitation.  And  thi-  h  d  l- 
good  of  all  work  in  the  field,  whether  by  the  brain  of  the  amateur  or 
the  professional. 

Try  this  experiment.  Invite  two  or  three  of  your  friends  to  accom¬ 
pany  you  ou  a  day’s  excursion  into  a  neighb  rarhood  abounding  in 
beautiful  scenery,  and  put  before  them  the  g  '  I  he  most 

popular  landscape  in  that  view :  ask  them  to  take  the  best  pu  fare  they 
can  for  your  inspection :  now  you  will  find  that  each  of  your  friends 
will  probably  photograph  ?  different  feature  of  tie-  landscape.  Each 
brain  will  have  a  proclivity  for  a  special  p  jculiarity  of  the  view.  But 
there  will  be  noticeable  divergence  in  the  artistic  qualities  of  ill  •  work 
from  each  standpoint  of  the  art  instinct.  That  divi 
opinion  and  result  is  of  itself  a  corroboration  of  very  origin* 
contention. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  influence  an  1  1  m  t- of 
careful  education  and  accurate  training  in  making  an  erdimnlj  gift*  J 
worker  a  better  and  more  skilled  workman  in  the  field  of  art^ photo¬ 
graphy.  The  fountain  of  artistic  perception  of  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  in  nature  is  the  retina,  and  th «  impact  of  light  m  tin- 
very  delicate  organ  of  the  human  framework  determine  the  v 
question  of  the  art  secret  the  moment  the  impact  of  illuminati  n  tala  - 
effect;  but  behind  the  physical  cause  there  lire  another  Nd  more 
subtle  and  unerring  guide,  that  cause  is  mental,  rather,  I  would  .  a 
intellectual,  and  when  we  get  both  there  agencies  of  t  ':mct 
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in  the  highest  harmony  of  co-operation,  then  we  all  but  find  the  magic 
wand  of  the  enchanter  within  our  grasp;  and  if  ever  the  philosopher’s 
stone  has  been  other  than  a  phantom  of  poetry  and  a  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  the  fancy,  it  is  here — at  least  we  are  not  far  from  the  precincts  of 
the  enchanted  ground. 

I  close  this  stage  of  my  review  of  a  very  subtle  and  interesting 
question  by  casting  the  horoscope  of  a  great  future  for  landscape 
photograph}’.  And  although  we  amateurs  are  weighted  with  the 
serious  drawback  of  having  to  work  without  the  reward  of  the 
faintest  line  of  any  real  colour  in  our  landscapes  other  than  the 
familiar  monochrome  of  all  photographic  prints,  yet  we  have  no  cause 
for  despair,  even  though  we  work  under  so  conspicuous  a  disadvantage ; 
for  a  day  may  yet  be  coming  when  all  this  may  be  reversed,  and  we 
shall  have  superadded  to  our  present  stock  of  fascinations,  the  still 
further  delight  of  being  able  to  catch  the  exqusite  tints  of  nature’s 
most  gorgeous  and  glowing  colours,  and  having  caught  them,  fix  them 
alike  in  our  hearts  and  palettesk  H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 4* - 

THE  OIL  LANTERN. 

Two  articles  appear  in  your  last  issue  on  the  optical  lantern,  one  by 
Mr.  Pringle  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Scott,  both  of  whom  make  a  fell 
attack  on  my  favourite  lantern  ;  Mr.  Pringle  designating  it  as  a  dirty, 
odious,  clumsy,  infernal  machine,  and  describes  its  owner  as  looking 
forward  with  dread  to  the  time  when  he  must  use  it.  Mr.  Scott 
contemptuously  dismisses  it  as  suitable  for  children’s  toys.  Mr.  Scott 
is,  I  believe,  a  professional  exhibitor,  and  as  such  has  to  deal  with 
large  halls,  and  therefore  may,  for  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  be 
left  out  of  the  question;  but  Mr.  Pringle  is  an  amateur,  and  usually 
looks  at  matters  photographic  from  that  standpoint,  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  has,  by  his  contributions  to  the  Journal,  written  in  such  a 
pleasing,  sensible  way,  as  to  win  the  esteem  of  scores  who,  like 
myself,  never  saw  his  face.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  regret 
to  find  one  whose  contributions  I  have  always  read  with  profit, 
taking  a  position  that  is,  to  ray  wa}r  of  thinking,  untenable,  and  not 
only  so,  but  libelling  one  of  the  most  useful  servants  an  amateur  can 
possess. 

In  the  first  place  what  is  it  an  amateur  requires  P  So  far  as  I  know 
the  race,  amateur  photographers  do  not  all  live  in  marble  halls,  and 
some  of  them  have  to  look  many  times  in  their  “  tin  bank  ”  before  they 
find  their  savings  run  to  pounds;  and  some  few,  after  finding  out  their 
need  of  new  apparatus,  have  to  wait  until  they  can  get  the  requisite 
sum  from  the  well  known  (in  Yorkshire)  firm  of  ‘  ’Addle  ’  bank,  so 
that  the  question  of  expense  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  though 
not  as  the  most  important  factor,  for  an  enthusiastic  amateur  is  not 
long  before  he  persuades  himself,  and  the  partner  of  his  life,  that  he 
can  legitimately  afford  the  coveted  piece  of  apparatus.  The  place  of 
exhibition  is  perhaps  the  most  important  matter  to  be  considered,  and 
if  the  would-be  in  tractor  of  the  less  educated  can  always  rely  upon 
a  room  where  a  fifteen  or  twenty-feet  disc  can  be  convenient^ 
shown,  I  would  say  at  once  go  in  by  all  means  for  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light;  but  in  most  cases  the  amateur  has  to  content  himself  with 
a  disc  of,  say,  twelve  feet  or  under,  and  his  audience  are  usually 
the  members  of  his  own  family  or  misguided  neighbours  and 
friends  whom  he  ha3  inveigled  into  his  house  under  vauous  (usually 
false)  pretences,  and  as  his  room  is  not  like  the  banqueting  halls  of 
our  forefathers,  the  ten  or  twelve-feet  disc  is  quite  as  large  as  his 
necessity  requires;  and  this  is,  I  take  it,  the  case  with  the  large 
majority  of  amateurs,  who  do  not  care,  and  have  no  ambition,  to  do 
more  than  interest  their  neighbours  and  friends;  and  for  this  purposp, 
I  maintain  the  four-wick  lamp  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  easy  to  manipulate,  and  that  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  the  lime-light.  True,  it  will  smell  if  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  but  I  will  undertake  to  show  my  four-wick  lamp  in  any 
drawing-room  in  the  presence  of  the  most  fastidious  without  causing 
them  the  least  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  the  smell  or  dirt.  As 
to  its  infernal  character  I  cannot  speak;  mine  lias  not  manifested  an}r 
such  awful  peculiarity  as  yet,  and  I  have  used  it  constantly  for  nearly 
three  years,  so  that  I  trust  it  came  from  a  better  source  than  the  one 
possessed  by  Mr.  Pringle.  Then  why  the  difference  of  opinion  ?  and 


this  is  an  important  matter,  for  any  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  l'ringle 
is  certainly  "worthy  of  consideration,  and  in  most  cases  1  have  found 
him  to  be  very  exact  and  correct;  but  I  think  the  reason  is  to  bo 
found  in  one  of  his  sentences,  where,  as  I  understood  his  words,  he 
only  tried  to  work  his  oil  lamp  once.  Now  I  readily  admit  that  any 
oil  lamp,  excepting  the  Sciopticon  (which  is  a  marvel  of  Implicit  v  in 
its  working),  requires  a  great  amount  of  patience  and  experience 
before  it  can  be  either  understood,  or  tlu>  best  light  procured,  but  still 
it  is  not  so  intricate  as  the  limelight ;  and  if  I  describe  my  mode  of 
working,  it  may  save  some  from  having  to  go  through  the  many 
experiments  I  had  to  try  before  I  got  the  best  results.  First  and 
foremost  clean  your  lamp  yourself,  and  after  every  exhibition 
pour  out  the  oil  into  a  bottle,  take  out  the  wicks,  carefully  dry 
them  and  cut  the  tops  into  a  very  flat  arc  or  segment  of  a  circle ; 
when  the  lamp  is  again  required,  pour  in  the  oil  very  carefully  so  as 
not  to  spill  on  to  the  lamp,  and  as  an  extra  precaution  after  filling, 
wipe  it  thoroughly  with  a  dry  duster,  and  then  polish  with  a  wash- 
leather;  by  keeping  the  lamp  scrupulously  clean  any  slight  trace 
of  dirt  or  drop  of  oil  is  readily  seen,  and  as  easily  removed.  Then 
light  your  wicks,  turning  then  down  very  low,  and  allowing  them  to 
burn  at  least  ten  minutes  before  they  are  turned  up  full.  If  this  is 
done,  the  lamp  will  burn  for  at  least  two  hours  and  a-half  without 
attention,  or  smell,  or  dirt,  and  give  a  brilliantly-illuminated  ten-feet 
disc,  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  work,  and  worry.  But  let  the 
lamp  get  into  the  hands  of  one  who  does  not  understand  its  peculi¬ 
arities,  and  it  will  smell  and  fume  until  it  drives  its  possessor  to  the 
use  of  bad  language,  or  worse.  Being  then  so  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
getting  such  good  results  from  ray  four-wick,  I  felt  compelled,  even 
though  it  involved  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Pringle,  to  write  a  few  lines 
in  its  defence — and  an  amateur  may  be  very  certain  that  if  his  slides 
are  the  right  density  and  quality  for  a  ten-feet  disc,  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  a  four-wick  lamp,  they  will  not  be  very  far  wrong  for 
a  twenty-feet  disc  and  the  limelight.  So  that,  with  all  due  respect 
for  those  who  differ,  I  venture  to  advise  amateurs  whose  require¬ 
ments  only  run  to  a  ten-feet  disc  or  under,  and  who  never  hope  to 
have  a  larger  audience  than  can  be  accommodated  in  an  ordinary 
dining-room  or  small  schoolroom,  and  are  prepared  to  do  their  own 
work  themselves,  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  four-wick  oil  lamp. 

Thos.  W.  Thornton. 
- ♦ - 

AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

The  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times  (New  York)  comments  upon 
the  priority  of  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  dark-room  purposes; 
he  states  it  was  used  in  New  York  quite  a  long  time  since.  The  use 
of  an  incandescent  light  for  such  purposes  would  be  an  undoubted 
boon  if  it  did  not  entail  much  trouble.  But  coal-gas  is  so  handy  that 
we  are  afraid  all  existing  apparatus  have  a  poor  chance  in  competition 
with  it.  Cells  that  require  charging  afresh —even  though  the  cost  be 
slight — every  three  weeks  or  a  month,  are  sure  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  nuisance,  while,  if  the  Leclanche  cells  be  used,  it  is  true  a  good 
light  can  be  obtained,  but  only  for  short  periods  at  once,  as  polariza¬ 
tion  so  soon  sets  in. 

It  is  proverbial  that  one  has  to  go  away  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
information  as  to  what  transpires  in  his  own  immediate  locality.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer  we  have  the  astounding  announcement 
that  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  did  not  die  in  the  manner  that  we  and  all 
others  conversant  with  the  details  of  his  demise  have  hitherto  imagined : 
but  that  our  friend  “  was  murdered!”  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
is  sought  to  be  gained  by  thoughtless  sensationalism  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  certain  excuse  for  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  quiet 
assuming-like  countenance  of  Mr.  Woodbury  thinking  that  he  has 
indeed  been  murdered  in  the  sense  of  a  staring,  pseudo-counterfeit 
presentment  of  Mr.  Woodbury  having  been  presented  to  transatlantic 
readers  as  a  likeness  of  our  friend. 

An  article  on  Petra  in  the  The  Century  magazine  of  the  present 
month  is  copiously  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  W.  II. 
Ran,  of  Philadelphia,  the  photographer ‘who  accompanied  the  party 
that  visited  this  city  among  the  rocks  a  few  years  ago.  The  facilities 
for  photographing  in  the  East  are  vastly  greater  now  than  when 
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Mr.  John  Cramb  made  his  photographic  journey  to  Palestine  in  1800. 
Then,  Mr.  Cramb  had  to  prepare  his  own  dry  plates  by  the  slow 
albumen  process;  in  the  case  of  the  more  modern  visit,  highly  sensitive 
gelatine  plates  were  prepared  in  the  plate  factory  of  Carbutt,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  is  probable  that  for  such  tours  in  future  paper  instead  of 
glass  will  be  extensively  employed. 


We  alluded  in  a  previous  number  to  a  new  monthly  journal  that  is 
to  be  started  in  Chicago,  by  I)r.  John  Nicol,  formerly  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  to  be  called  The  Photographic  Beacon. 


“As  an  enterprising  magazine  we  decline  to  publish  stale  matter,  or 
to  be  behind  in  presenting  news  to  our  enterprising  readers.”  This  is 
an  extract  from  an  American  photographic  monthly,  and  the  resolution 
expressed  is  most  commendable.  The  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographer’s  Association  of  America  was  held  last  July.  Reports 
of  that  Convention’s  proceedings  appeared  in  the  weekly  photographic 
journals  of  that  period,  both  American  and  English.  Judging  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  American  monthlies  for  November  the  pro- 
cedings  referred  to  are  still  being  presented  to  its  readers,  we  infer 
that  its  readers  are  indeed  apathetic.  A  monthly  has  no  chance  against 
a  weekly  in  presenting  news  that  is  not  stale. 


A  simple  apparatus  for  showing  the  speed  of  shutters  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Professor  Laudy  to  the  Society  of  Photographic  Amateurs, 
New  York.  It  consists  of  a  common  tuning-fork,  having  a  delicate 
style  or  hair  fastened  to  one  end.  Upon  the  outside  surface  of  the 
shutter  is  secured  a  narrow  strip  of  mica,  or  glass,  which  has  been 
coated  with  lamp-black  by  holding  it  over  a  smoking  lamp.  The 
tuning-fork  is  placed  in  proximity  to  the  shutter  and  set  in  vibration 
by  a  common  violin  bow,  when  the  hair,  or  style,  gently  scrapes 
against  the  blackened  glass.  When  the  shutter  falls,  a  zig-zag  line  is 
scratched  upon  the  glass,  and  as  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the 
fork  in  a  second  is  easily  ascertained,  the  appearance  of  the'wave-line 
on  the  blackened  plate  affords  correct  data  for  estimating  the  rapidity 
of  its  downward  motion. 


SILVER  PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  Glasgow  Photographic  Association.  ] 
lx  may  seem  strange  that,  considering  the  long  term  of  years  photo¬ 
graphers  have  practised  this  branch  of  our  art,  there  should  be  any 
need  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society.  Still,  there  are 
many  who  have  considerable  trouble  in  getting  prints  such  as  they 
desire,  and  I  am  one  of  those.  In  the  first  place,  prints  are  flat  and 
dull,  measly,  poor  in  colour,  and  lack  that  fine  gradation  from  the 
higest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows.  If  the  photographic  stock  dealer 
would  unfold  all  the  complaints  he  received  as  to  the  bad  quality  of 
the  paper  supplied,  it  would  rather  astonish  some  of  you.  Now,  I  am 
not  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  paper  is  never  at  fault,  but  I  believe 
that,  at  the  present  time,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  paper,  but  lies  at  the  door  of  the  printer.  I  have  known  of 
a  case  where  reams  of  paper  have  been  returned  to  the  dealer  as  quite 
unworkable ;  while  the  same  paper,  sent  to  another  printer,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  the  very  best  they  ever  had,  and  orders  given  to  send  all 
of  it  that  the  dealer  had  in  stock.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear 
strange  ;  but  to  anyone  who  has  studied  all  the  troubles  that  beset  our 
printing  operations,  it  is  quite  plain.  In  the  first  case  I  brought  before 
you,  the  paper  did  not  suit  the  mode  of  working  adopted  by  the 
printer ;  in  the  other  case  it  did.  Photographers  are,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
servative,  so  that  if  one  has  been  taught  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
use  a  seventy-grain  bath,  with  three  or  four  minutes’ floating,  nothing 
will  persuade  him  to  change  it,  and  the  paper  must  suit  such  a  bath 
and  time  of  floating,  or  it  is  bad.  Now  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
line  in  such  matters ;  your  silver  bath  and  paper'mustbe  adjusted — and 
that  with  great  nicety,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Every  make  of  albumenised  paper  now  in  the  market  may  be  made 
to  yield  fair  results  by  a  haphazard  mode  of  working ;  but  if  the  very 
best  results  are  desired/a  very  careful  adjustment  between  the  strength 
of  the  silver  bath  and  the  time  of  floating  must  be  observed  ;  and  there 
are  also  many  other  factors  to  be  taken  into  account — such  as  the 
state  of  the  paper — i.e.  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains  at  the  time 
of  floating,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  dried  after  floating. 
Many  photographers  jump  from  one  make  of  paper  to  another,  and 


they  are  never  out  of  “  hot  water”— and  serve  them  right.  Fin 
the  paper  that  suits  you  best  as  to  price  and  quality,  stick  t . .  it.  and, 
by  so  doing,  you  will  save  yourselves  a  world  of  trouble.  I  think  you 
will  nil  agree  with  me  when  I  say  the  ends  to  be  aime  1  at  i  a  1 
print  are,  that  it  should  he  bright  and  sparkling  (i.e.  on  the  urface  of 
the  paper),  have  fine  gradation  from  the  highest  light*  to  1 1 deepest 
shadows,  a  rich  solid  tone,  and  last,  but  not  least,  tnat  it  should  be  as 
permanent  as  possible. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  obtained.  I  may  ay  that  in  mv  own 
practice  I  use  three  different  kinds  of  paper,  or,  to  be  mon 
paper  prepared  in  three  different  ways;  tL-  first  i-  for  negatives  --t 
the  normal  type,  the  second  for  thin  grey  negative-,  and  the  thirl  f  i 
very  dense  negatives  that  take  a  long  time  to  print.  For  negatives  <  f 
the  normal  type  the  bath  is  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  -100  grains 

Water .  10  ounces 


To  which  is  added  about  thirty  grains  of  carbonate  of  magm-da. 
Floating  time — one  and  a  half  minute  from  the  time  it  is  laid  on  1 1n- 
bath  till  it  is  drawn  off. 

Having  your  silver  bath  now  prepared  and  set  aside  in  tin-  silvering 
room  ready  for  the  morning,  look  to  your  paper;  ham.''  it  up  in  a  cool, 
damp  cellar,  so  that  by  the  morning  it  will  be  quite  damp,  and  will  i. 
quite  flat  on  the  silver  bath,  giving  you  no  trouble  by  curling  up. 

Some  of  you  might  like  to  know  the  sort  of  room  that  I  use  for  pre¬ 
paring  my  paper.  Well,  it  is  a  room  about  twelve  feet  by  eight,  with 
a  portion  divided  off,  in  which  the  paper  is  dried.  After  coming  fr-  -m 
the  silver  bath,  this  apartment  is  heated  to  about  00°  Fahrenheit, 
while  the  larger  apartment,  in  which  are  the  silvering  baths,  i~  kept 
as  cool  as  possible.  Taking  the  paper  from  the  cellar,  a  few  quin  -  at 
a  time,  it  is  laid  between  hoards  so  as  to  keep  it  still  damp.  One 
sheet  is  withdrawn  and  laid  in  the  sensitising  hath  for  a  minute  and 
a-half  ;  it  is  then  lifted  and  drawn  slowly  over  a  half -inch  glass  r.d 
fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  bath,  after  which  it  is  laid,  with  its  fae»*  up,  and 
with  a  brush  made  of  blotting-paper,  all  superfluous  silver  i-  m<>pj>.- 1 
off,  leaving  the  paper  quite  evenly  coated ;  this  d  ,  a  r«l  i~  pu-ii.-d 
under  it,  and  it  is  removed  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  lvmain-  till 
bone  dry,  which  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  When  it  comes  from  tin* 
drying  room  it  is  very  hard  and  curly,  and  not  easily  handled:  it  i- 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  sensitising  room  for  a  short  time,  when  it  rapidly 
absorbs  as  much  moisture  as  will  allow  of  its  being  bandied  quit.* 
easily,  it  is  then  folded,  passed  through  the  cutting  machine,  and 
packed  in  bundles,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  printers. 

As  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  difference  in  treatment  of  tin- 
three  kinds  of  paper  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  occurs,  I  will 
treat  of  them  before  going  further.  For  thin  negatives  I  use  double 
albumenised  paper  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  mentioned, 
with  this  difference — that  it  is  floated  for  two  minutes  instead  <>f  one 
and  a-half.  The  third  mode  is  to  make  the  paper  keep  white  during 
the  time  of  printing,  and  paper  prepared  as  I  am  about  t"  describe  is 
that  usually  sold  as  ready-sensitised .  Having  prepared  the  paper  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first  or  the  second,  it  i-.  after  the 
mopping  with  the  blotting-paper,  tloated,  face  down,  on  a  bath  "f 
pure  citric  acid  (forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water!,  drawn  over  a 
glass  rod  as  in  the  silvering,  and  then  hungup  in  1  lie  drying  r>>um. 
Paper  thus  prepared  will,  when  the  sheets  are  placed  face  t-'  face, 
retain  its  whiteness  more  than  a  month.  We  generally  prepare  ns 
much  as  will  last  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  will  now  consider  the  next  stage,  viz.,  the  printing.  It  will 
assist  your  printers  very  much  if  the  negatives  are  arranged  into,  say . 
three  classes — thin,  ordinary,  and  dense.  Having  placed  th< 
in  the  printing-frames,  see  that  the  padding  and  springs  are  all  u 
order.  The  winter  time  is  of  all  others  the  most  troublesome  in  which 
to  get  good  prints ;  so  much  moisture  prevails  at  that  season,  and  the 
nitrates  in  the  paper  being  so  deliquescent,  the  paper  becomes  quite 
spongy,  staining  tne  negatives,  and  causing  the  pap  rto  ffiqand,gH  ii  ■- 
blunt  prints,  which  no  amount  of  pressure  will  prevent. 

The  padding  generally  used  for  backing, ^being  made  np  of  t  In-  <.f 
blotting-paper,  absorbs  moisture,  which,  laid  on  the  dry  albumen  wed 
paper,  causes  two  things — expansion  of  the  paper,  and  little 
brown  spots  on  the  negative :  for  when  damp  silvery  pap-  v  is  laid  on 
the  face  of  a  gelatine  negative,  no  varnish  that  I  know  of  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  spots  showing  in  a  short  time.  The  most  •  ffectual  cure  foi 
this  is  to  use  a  waterproof  cover  overt  he  eilverpapcr,  and  the  cheap* 
and  handiest  I  know  of  is  asphalt  paper  cut  to  the  sizeof  the  negative. 
The  prints  now  being  deep  enough  printed  are  plaa  d,  one  by  one,  in 
water  about  70',  and  well  washed  in  several  changes  of  water;  then, 
one  bv  one,  placed  in  a  hath  of  common  -alt,  five  grains  to  tlu-  .  unc- 
of  water  at  70",  moved  about  for  ten  minutes  or  - »,  and  then  placed 


in  water  again  at  70  .  . 

Allow  me  to  say  here  that  all  the  baths  for  tin  prints  should 
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nearly  as  possible  of  one  temperature,  and  the  temperature  I  find  to 
suit  best  is  70°.  I  lay  great  stress  on  the  use  of  a  salt  bath ;  in 
the  first  place,  it  brings  all  the  prints  to  a  nice  red  tone,  and  causes 
them  to  take  a  little  time  longer  to  tone,  and  thus  they  are  rendered 
more  permanent  by  having  a  larger  coating  of  gold,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
on  the  face  of  them.  Secondly,  it  converts  the  nitrate  into  chloride, 
which  is  thoroughly  dissolved  out  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  prints 
being  now  washed  are  ready  for  toning. 

The  toning  bath  I  use,  and  have  used  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
is  as  follows : — 

Chloride  of  gold  . . .  1  grain 

Water  . . .  12  ounces 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  gold. 

Borax .  |  ounce 

This  bath  is  ready  for  use  after  standing  an  hour  or  so,  and  may  be 
used  for  some  time  by  strengthening  with  neutral  chloride  of  gold. 
One  grain  is  considered  the  quantity  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  the  ready 
sensitised  will  take  a  little  more.  After  toning,  the  prints  are  well 
washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  and  are  then  placed  one  by 
one  in  the  fixing-bath,  consisting  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  two  ounces, 
water  twenty  ounces,  rubbing  the  face  of  each,  as  it  is  put  into  the 
bath,  to  expel  the  water  from  the  surface  and  allow  the  soda  to  act ; 
otherwise  the  prints  may  be  unevenly  fixed,  showing  yellow  stains 
when  they  are  finished.  They  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes  in  the  bath 
after  the  last  One  has  been  put  in,  after  which  the  soda  is  poured  off, 
and  a  solution  of  common  salt  (to  prevent  blistering)  poured  on,  made 
up  of  three  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty  ounces  of  water.  They  are  well 
moved  about  and  pressed  in  the  salt  solution  ten  minutes,  when  the 
solution  is  replaced  by  water. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  washing  prints,  and  no  small 
number  I  have  used  myself;  but  after  many  years  experimenting,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  better  than  careful  hand-washing.  Let 
me  explain.  The  prints  are  well  moved  about  in  each  change  of  water, 
and  when  the  water  is  changed  they  are  well  pressed  against  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  the  washing  and  changing  being  continued  for  at 
least  thirty  minutes.  They  are  left  in  the  water  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  washing  is  continued  for  the  same  time.  Being  thoroughly 
washed,  they  are  next  placed  on  clean,  dry  calico,  and  another  fold 
placed  over  them.  When  they  have  all  been  placed  between  the 
calico  they  are  taken  to  the  mounting  room  ;  those  to  be  mounted  are 
taken  out,  while  those  to  be  dried  are  left  between  the  calico,  and  laid 
on  frames  till  they  are  dry.  This  mode  of  drying  prints  prevents  the 
curling  up  of  the  prints.  John  Stuaht. 

- — - - »- - - 

DISTRIBUTING  SHUTTERS. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  shutters 
intended  to  vary  the  amount  of  exposure  on  different  parts  of  the  plate. 
Some  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  at  the  late  Convention  as 
to  their  actually  accomplishing  this  object. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  cover  of  any  kind  put  over  part  of  the  lens  of 
a  Camera  in  dose  contact  with  that  lens  has  no  effect  except  to  diminish 
in  the  same  ratio  the  amount  of  light  received  on  the  plate  from  each 
object  to  which  it  is  exposed,  if  that  lens  be  a  single  combination,  and 
there  be  no  stop  or  other  obstacle  between  any  part  of  it  and  any  part 
of  the  plate,  or  of  the  objects  represented  thereon  ;  or  even  if  it  be  a 
double  combination,  in  the  proper  limit  of  its  field.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  every  part  of  the  lens  is  utilised  at  each  point  of  the  plate,  and 
if  some  parts  of  it  are  taken  away  in  the  manner  described,  they  are 
taken  away  equally  for  all  points  of  the  plate.  If  we  paste  a  piece  of 
paper  on  an  unstopped  lens,  we  shall  see  no  sign  of  it  on  the  ground 
glass.  But  if  we  put  the  cover  some  distance  away,  we  shall  begin  to 
see  a  discriminating  effect  produced  by  it.  It  will  cut  off  altogether, 
it  may  be,  some  objects  from  view  of  any  part  of  the  lens,  while  the 
rays  of  light  from  others  may  still  have  unobstructed  access  to  all  parts 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  it  will  prevent  the  light  from  getting  at  the  whole 
lens  in  different  proportions  for  different  objects.  This  effect  will  in¬ 
crease  as  it  is  removed  further  away,  until  at  last  wo  begin  to  see  an 
ill-defined  image  of  the  cover,  which  will  become  perfectly  defined  when 
it  is  far  enough  away  to  be  in  focus.  Or  if  we  introduce  the  sort  of 
cover  called  a  “  stop  ”  into  our  lens  frame,  we  shall  see  the  same  effect 
to  some  extent.  Let  us  suppose  the  lens  to  be  a  single  combination, 
with  the  stop  as  usual  in  that  case,  in  front  of  it. 

Now,  obviously,  every  part  of  the  lens  is  not  utilised  equally  for  all 
objects.  Each  object  uses  only  the  part  which  it  can,  so  to  speak,  see 
Ihrough  the. whole  of  the  stop.  If,  then,  we  now  put  a  cover  on  part 
of  the  lens,  it  will  block  up  more  or  less,  perhaps  even  completely,  the 
light  from  the  object  which  is  using  that  part.  Paste  a  small  piece  of 
paper  on  a  lens  which  is  well  stopped  down,  and  you  will  see  it  plain 


enough  on  the  ground  glass.  Even  a  dirty  lens  will  show  its  dirt> 
with  the  small  stops,  on  your  plate,  though  you  may  not  notice  it 
while  focussing.  It  is  well  to  remember  this. 

To  apply  this  to  the  subject  of  distributing  shutters.  They  are,  it 
is  clear,  of  little  use  when  close  to  the  lens,  unless  t lie  lens  is  somewhat 
stopped  down  ;  but  that  it  usually  is  in  these  days  of  quick  plates. 
There  is  generally  no  need  of  using  the  full  aperture  for  an  instantaneous 
picture.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  to  move  the  shutter  away  from 
the  lens,  and  have  it  larger,  but  this  would  make  it  inconvenient,  and 
there  is  really  no  need  to  do  so  when  moderate  stopping  will  make  it 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

If  any  one  has  any  doubt  that  a  shutter  like  that  of  Mr.  l’rosch  has 
an  effect  on  a  stopped  lens,  he  need  only  put  in  a  stop  small  enough, 
and  the  inverted  shadow  of  the  shutter  will  bo  plainly  seen  on  tlio 
ground  glass.  G.  M.  Skaiilr. 

— Photographic  Times. 

- ♦ - 

RETOUCHING.* 

[A  Communication  to  the  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic 

Association.] 

I  don’t  know  either  if  artists  and  critics  cannot  themselves  be  mi  - 
taken  sometimes,  dreadful  as  it  may  appear  for  a  pettyfogging  photo¬ 
grapher  to  make  such  a  daringly  heretic  statement  !  My  memory 
serves  me  very  treacherously  if  1  have  not  gazed  upon  a  photographic 
representation  of  our  respected  critic,  Mr.  Ruskin,  wherein,  with  an 
evident  desire  to  cling  to  simple  truths,  and  skirt  the  pandering  vanities 
of  plumbago,  he  appears  under  a  veil  of  dark  dots,  that  would  arouse 
a  keen  feeling  of  envy  in  the  hotly-spiced  breast  of  any  ordinarily  con¬ 
stituted  Christmas  pudding.  These  markings,  too,  possibly  appear 
when  they  are  totally,  or  all  but  totally,  unobservable  in  the  actual 
life ;  for  lie  is  a  very  newly-fledged  photographer  indeed  who  is  not 
wiser  than  Mr.  Ruskin  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  visual  and  chemical  disparity  of  those  invidious  yellow  freckles, 
which  so  positively  call  for  the  retoucher  to  compensate  for  their 
noil-actinic  shortcomings. 

Again,  there  is  a  photograph  of  the  late  William  Carlyle,  which  I 
doubt  not  we  have  nearly  all  seen  in  the  shop  windows  of  photo¬ 
graphic  publishers  here  or  in  London.  I  know  nothing  personally  of 
this  photograph,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  give  its  own  history,  which  if 
I  am  wrong  in  pardonnez  moi.  Carlyle  entertained  very  strong 
opinions  of  his  own,  as  wo  know ;  indeed,  thero  are  not  wanting 
these  crude  people  who  aver  that  William  was  positively  “pig¬ 
headed.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  photograph  suggests  that  lie  had 
gone  to  the  artists  with  a  particularly  well-settled  resolve  not  to  have 
his  “pure  complexion  decked  with  noxious  lead.”  And  what  is  the 
result?  True,  there  is  a  certain  Julia-Cameron-like  dash  in  its  very 
roughness,  but  apart  from  that,  it  portrays  a  bile-beladen,  morose  old 
man  to  the  last  degree,  while  a  right  amount  of  judicious  retouching 
could  have  intensified  the  gleam  of  gentle,  calm  thought  that  lurks  in 
the  recesses  of  his  face,  and  endeavours,  ineffectively,  to  assert  itself 
through  the  over  preservening  photographically  exaggerated  lines,  de¬ 
noting  the  more  unwelcome  side  of  his  character. 

I  contend  that  most  of  art  lies  in  “  culling  nature  in  her  choicest 
moods,”  and  that  it  is  often  even  acceptable  to  favourably  exaggerate 
the  average  graspable  scenes,  to  be  still  equal  to  these  firmer  moments 
that  are  found  more  rarely,  but  yet  may  be  found.  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  dilating  on  this  higher  flown  state  of  things,  at  least  let  us  go 
the  primary  stage  of  “holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature.”  This, 
simply  for  want  of  muchly-abused  remodelling,  William  Carlyle’s 
photograph  fails  in.  It  is  false  in  respect  that,  owing  to  photo¬ 
graphic  shortcomings,  it  does  not  represent  him  as  he  actually  sat 
before  the  camera,  and  more  inexcusably,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is 
disagreeably  false,  as  most  negatives  would  be  which  are  taken  in  the 
present  day,  if  left  untouched. 

I  know  there  remains  the  argument  that,  even  from  my  own 
promulgation,  this  utterly  untouched  photograph  accentuates  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  grim  philosopher,  but  it  does  not  artistically 
fill  this  purpose  with  consistency.  It  is  dull,  lacks  life,  and  suggests 
to  me  much  the  same  uncongenial  adjunct  as  would  accrue  from 
having  the  cold  desolation  of  an  extinct  volcano  intcrdelineated  with 
an  otherwise  smiling  landscape.  I  contend  this,  that  the  more 
powerful  aspect  can  be  legitimately  preserved  —  intensified,  if  you 
will,  even  while  it  is  harmoniously  softened  with  the  gentler  yet  none 
the  less  commendable  phases  of  the  features. 

Bear  in  mind,  I  simply  state  that  retouching'  can  give  us  this 
valuable  aid,  without  also  taking  the  responsibility  of  alleging  that 
retouchers  often,  if  ever,  exhaust  the  resources  thus  within  their 
possible  grasp.  Herein  lies  our  real  trouble,  and  if  I  am  returning  to 
the  same  point  a  second  time  I  do  so  advisedly.  Is  it  not  time 
*  Continued  from  page  746. 
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retouchers  learned  retouching-?  I  suppose,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  time  to  come  we  shall  have  colleges,  examinations,  and  varied* 
grades  of  proficiency  in  this  and  other  kindred  photographic  studies; 
but  is  it  not  time  we  exerted  ourselves  a  little  more  in  this  direction  ? 
Photographers  are  becoming  a  numerous  body,  and  if  they  would 
settle  the  disputed  art  claims  of  their  profession  satisfactorily  and 
affirmatively,  they  mu^t  look  to  it  themselves.  Photography  lias 
only  photographers  to  depend  on  for  its  position,  present  and  future, 
and  in  my  opinion,  nothing  will  ensure  for  it  so  firm  a  basis  on  which 
to  elevate  itself  as  the  establishment  of  these  examinations,  the  passing 
of  which  entitles  the  student  to  certain  recognised  emoluments  and 
position. 

It  may  be  contended,  as  coupling  ourselves  with  artists,  that  they 
are  not  recognised  by  passing  fixed  grades.  A  peep  into  their  work 
and  studies  preparatory  to,  and  required  for  their  admission  as  students 
of  the  Academy — to  say  nothing  of  their  regulations  and  labours  to 
become  associates — might  do  much  to  dispel  that  impression. 

Apart  from  this,  though,  photography  is  of  a  more  tangible  nature, 
lending  itself  in  a  firmer  manner  to  rules  such  as  regulate  degrees  in 
law,  medicine,  See. 

But  I  am  somewhat  digressing.  To  return  to  the  matter  primarily 
under  consideration,  I  may  say  it  is  not  so  much  altogether  what 
retouching  has  the  present  possibility  of  achieving,  as  what  it  might 
do,  wherein  its  principal  virtue  lies. 

If  the  atelier  manipulator  can  depend  on  his  retoucher,  or  better, 
if  he  retouches  himself,  and  has  enough  ability,  then  how  much  more 
he  dare  attempt  in  lighting  and  legitimate  dodging !  Obtaining  in¬ 
numerable  varieties  and  powers  by  admitting  attending  exaggerations,  in 
the  knowledge  and  confidence  that  these  will  be  brought  into  subjection 
in  the  process  of  remodelling.  But  there  is  vastly  too  much  to  be  said 
in  this  particular  direction  for  my  attempting  any  details  in  my 
present  paper.  Suffice  it  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  here  we  may  find 
the  future  most  commendable  officers  of  retouching. 

The  question  is  asked,  how  did  wo  manage  without  the  assistance 
of  the  pencil  in  the  more  primary  days  of  photography  ?  Look  at 
the  early  samples  handed  down  to  us,  and  further  answer  would 
appear  superfluous.  Photography  in  those  same  times  received  a 
slur  on  its  character,  from  an  art  aspect,  which,  added  to  its  present 
burdens,  it  is  still  struggling  under.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
there  was  no  lighting  in  those  days,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  futile  to 
allude  to  them  in  this  sense  of  reformers,  as  to  question  how  we  did 
our  travelling  prior  to  the  innovation  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

Doubtless,  I  may  be  “  treading  on  the  corns  ”  of  some  of  those 
ancient  followers  of  “  the  black  art,”  who  are  so  continuously  dinning 
our  ears  with  stories  of  the  marvellous  feats  they  performed  in  those 
same  wondrous  earlier  times.  All  honour  to  those  toilers,  who  have 
bravely  conquered  obstacle  after  obstacle,  and  laid  smooth  the  path 
for  the  later  adventurers ;  but  as  to  their  vaunted  art  successes,  we 
may  adapt  Tennyson  to  our  purpose,  and  exclaim,  “  Trust  him  not,  he 
is  fooling  thee.” 

No  !  The  motto  of  our  art-science  is  essentially  “  Excelsior  !  ”  I 
am  sorry  that  as  yet  worthy  samples  of  photography  are  so  rare,  but 
look  to  the  future  !  The  time  is  coming ;  gelatino  -  bromide  and  re¬ 
touching  are  advents  which  have  made  true  art  results  now  possible  in 
photographic  portraiture,  and  we  have  men  in  our  ranks,  too,  who  are 
beginning  to  recognise  and  even  prove  this.  Slowly,  certainly,  but  it 
is  a  rule  that  all  changes  which  are  great,  are  slow. 

Soon,  supported,  encouraged,  and  guarded  by  the  genii  retouching, 
we  may  steal  into  Aladdin’s  fairy  groves,  where  burns  the  sacred 
lamp  of  art,  and  rubbing  it,  unfold  a  store  of  picturesque  wealth 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  poor,  prosy-besmudged  photographers  of 
yore. 

Let  painters  reserve  their  sneers,  “  He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last !  ’’  and  let  not  photographers  breathe  the  breath  of  scandal  against 
remodelling,  an  ally  to  revere,  a  favouring  wind  wafting  the  photo¬ 
graphic  bark  across  the  seas  of  technicalities,  and  on  to  the  shore 
of  art-achievement  and  success.  Lyddell  Sawyer. 

ISOCTi  ROMA  TIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[We  have  received  from  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives, of  Philadelphia,  a  reply  to 
some  strictures  made  in  our  contemporary  of  that  city  by  Dr. 
Vogel.  In  order  that  as  much  of  the  history  of  isochroma  tic 
photography  as  is  here  available,  and  that  both  sides  of  a  historical 
question,  may  be  presented,  we  preface  Mr.  Ives’s  remarks  by  those 
of  Dr.  Vogel.] 

“  Mr.  Ives  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  try  to  lessen  the.  importance  of  my 
discoveries  in  isocliromatic  photography,  and  to  depreciate  my  wet  eosme 
process,  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  great  reproduction  galleries  year 
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in  and  year  out,  and  with  the  greatest  success,  forgetting  tlm  Lis  ehloco- 
pliyl  process,  which  no  man  but  himself  uses,  is  noth  Hi—  ;m 

improvement  on  that  made  long  ago,  before  fa  cm-,  by  Duck  - 

du  Hauron.  Mr.  Ives  makes  a  ini  stake  when  1. 

his  claim  to  priority  in  practical  isochromatic  photography.  1  i  '  ft 
these  claims,  and  declare  again  that  I  made  the  first  itochr  naiu  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  year  18?:$  ( seventy -thret  .  "  Ju  may 

mittheillungen,  vol.  9,  No.  236.  The  main  point  in  my  di . i  lift  in 

the  principle  laid  down  Inj  me  in  1*73,  that  we  arc  able  to  make  bromide  of 
silver  sensitive  to  the  light  from  any  colour,  that  i<  to  i</,  to  imr. a*  the 
already  existing  sensitiveness  to  the  peculiar  '  'dour  by  the  addition  of 
matter  which  absorbs  the  particular  rays  of  colour.  That  i-  the  i  i 
chromatic  principle  which  includes  all  absorbing  mi  rhich, 

two  years  later,  Bccquerel,  Waterhouse,  and  of 

using  chloropliyl  and  other  dye-stuffs,  which  confirmed  my  princip  •  i 
which  are  founded  all  present  so-called  isochron 
Draper’s,  who  never  regarded  the  influence  of  bodies  on  the  light  se n 
ness  of  bromide  of  silver.” 

Mb.  Ives’s  Rf.i*i.y. 

“I  have  always  acknowledged  Dr.  Vogel’s  claim  to  be  tin  first  to  make 
bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  colour  by  staining  it  with  dyes,  and  the 
estimate  I  have  given  of  the  practical  value  of  his  earl] 
corallin  was  quoted  from  his  own  writings .  But  I  have  al so  mow  1  by  his 
own  writings  that  he  did  not  publish  or  realise  a  practi  al  : 

photographing  all  colours  correctly  in  1873,  nor  in  1874,  nor  in  1875,  di  r 
in  1876,  nor  in  1877,  nor  in  187*,  nor  in  1879,  nor  in  1880,  nor  in  1  "!. 
nor  in  1882,  nor  in  1883.  Although  he  has  recently  asserted  tfa 
phyll  plates  which  he  tried  in  1875  were  substantially  as  my 

own,  be  certainly  did  not  use  myrtle-chlorophyl.  did  not  say  that  1 
exposed  any  kind  of  a  chlorophyl  plate  through  a  yellow eoloor-ecreen,  did 
not  suggest  the  possibility  that  any  chlorophyl  plate  could  by  any  m<  .  - 
be  made  to  photograph  all  colours  correctly,  and  did  not  even  announ  •• 
that  he  found  chlorophyl  superior  to  corallin,  which  is  about  eight  times 
less  powerful  than  eosine.  Even  Ducos  du  Hauron  did  not  use  myrtle- 
chlorophyl,  did  not  use  a  collodion  emulsion,  did  not  say  that  he  ha  1  ever 
exposed  a  chlorophyl  plate  of  any  kind  through  a  yellow  colour- screen, 
and  never  once  claimed  to  have  tried  to  make  what  we  now  call  an 
or thochr omatic  photograph . 

“I  have  shown  that  I  not  only  published  a  complete  process,  in  full 
detail,  hut  that  the  plates  would  give  better  results  than  the  eosine  pi  ill  s 
for  which  Dr.  Yogel  claimed  so  much.  Dr.  Vogel  denies  this  superiority, 
but  it  is  no  less  a  fact ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  many  who  have  seen  our 
exhibits  at  the  Novelties  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  that  even 
Dr.  Vogel’s  most  recent  and  secret  ‘  azalinc  ’  plates  do  not  give  better 
results  than  my  chlorophyl  process,  which  is  the  first  method  by  which  all 
colours  were  photographed  correctly. 

“It  maybe  true  that  the  wet  eosine  process  is  largely  employe  1  in 
Germany,  but  so  is  the  ordinary  bath  process ;  both  are  useful  processes, 
and  neither  of  them  will  photograph  all  colours  correctly.  Dr.  Vogel  per¬ 
sists  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  my  chlorophyl  process  of  1879  "ill  photo¬ 
graph  all  colours  correctly,  while  his  wet  eosine  process  of  1**1  is  in¬ 
sensitive  to  scarlet  and  ruby  red.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  even  as 
recently  as  1884  he  expressly  stated  that  his  early  researches  (previou-  to 
the  publication  of  the  wet  eosine  process)  were  ‘  of  merely  scientific  value.- 
asserted  that  the  wet  eosine  process  was  the  ‘  solution  of  a  problem.-  and 
that,  although  others  might  have  a  similar  process,  ‘  nothing  had  yet  lx  <  n 
published.’  He  ignores  the  fact  that  lie  has  never  published,  fully  an  1 
connectedly,  any  process  of  photographing  all  colours  correctly.  He 
charges  that  I  have  misrepresented  his  processes :  I  moet  emphatically 
deny  that  I  ever  stated  anything  but  the  truth  about  them.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  who  uses  my  own  process,  because  any  one 
without  my  knowledge ;  hut  when  Dr.  Vogel  asserts  that  it  is  used  only 
by  myself,  he  asserts  what  he  docs  not  know.” 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTO  GRAB  II  Y  AND  ART. 

[Fhilndclpliia  Amateur  Photographic  Clnh. 

Or r  friend,  Mr.  Clements,  has  paid  me  the  compliment  t->  ask  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  to  you  this  evening  upon  matters  pertaining  t-> 
the  art  part  of  the  pursuit  of  photography,  and  it  i-  with  much 
diffidence  that  I  comply,  for  there  has  been  so  much  writing  and 
talking  about  art,  in  its  various  phases,  during  thepast  ten  years, 
that,  instead  of  its  being  a  subject  confined  to  proft ssionaJs  and  a  ft  ■■ 
dilettanti,  as  formerly,  it  is  now  pretty  universally  discussed,  and 
so  great  an  extent  understood  that  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  give  v 
anything  new.  And  then,  too.  it  is  a  subject  which  is  i  ow  gent  J 
considered  does  not  come  under  rules,  hut  is  governed  solely  1 
sonal  fancy,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  see  how  widely  at 
variance  are  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  and.  popular  critic.-,  and 
even  artist  s  themselves,  owing  to  their  training  in  one  school  of 
another,  differ  so  much  in  their  opinions  of  what  constitute  merit.-  r 
defects  in  works  of  art,  that  what  I  have  t 1  b vr  to  you  must  be 
simply  for  what  it  is  worth  as  suggestions,  and  which,  if  at  all  in  con- 
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fortuity  to  the  views  of  any  of  you,  may  form  groundwork  for  thought 
and  advancement  of  the  subject  by  3-011. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  now  as  to  the  true  position  of 
photography  in  the  fine  arts;  some  making  the  statement  that  it  is 
not  an  art  at  all — in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  handicraft : 
but  this,  I  think,  cannot  by  an}r  means  be  admitted ;  for,  as  it  deals 
with  precisely  the  same  subjects  as  painters  do,  and  has  full  power  in 
the  important  qualities  of  drawing  and  light  and  shade,  within  the 
sphere  to  which  it  is  limited,  it  has  the  power  to  make  complete  and 
beautiful  works  of  art;  and  then,  from  its  powers  being  limited,  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  who  practice  it  need  be  any  the  less  on  the 
alert  to  make  the  most  of  those  powers.  Indeed  it  might  be  said,  I 
think  truly  enough,  that  where  there  are  no  chances  for  tricks  of  com¬ 
position  or  brilliant  effects  of  colour  to  catch  the  eye,  the  more 
training,  knowledge,  and  taste  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  any  one 
using  the  camera  as  a  means  of  reproductions,  the  better  it  must  be 
for  himself  and  his  work. 

Now  all  of  you  who  liaye  gone  out  with  a  camera  to  take  landscape 
views,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  way  in  which  one  is  trammeled,  by 
the  want  of  the  power  which  the  painter  has  to  seize  upon  the 
essential  and  leave  out  all  marring  features,  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  way  of  intervening  trees  and 
bushes,  commonplace  buildings,  fences,  and  telegraph  poles,  and  the 
impossibility  often  of  getting  a  proper  point  of  sight,  on  account  of 
tlie  ground  being  too  high  or  low ;  but  will  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  essentials  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  good  picture  ;  so  that, 
when  a  scene  in  nature  or  a  group  is  found  which  conforms  to  these 
principles,  it  may  be  seized  upon  and  the  most  made  of  it. 

Light  and  shadow,  composition  and  perspective,  are  the  qualities 
which  we  have  to  deal  with ;  and,  as  photographs  are  upon  flat 
surfaces,  the  same  as  paintings,  the  photographer,  like  the  painter, 
should  seize  upon  all  the  means  which  he  can  to  make  his  distances 
retire  and  foregrounds  advance.  There  are  three  principal  devices 
which  conduce  to  this  result,  the  first  in  importance  being  linear  per¬ 
spective,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  extremely  essential  to  the 
painter,  for  without  it  he  runs  into  all  manner  of  absurd  blunders,  all 
of  which  trouble  the  photographer  is  spared,  as  bis  lens  takes  care  of 
his  perspective  for  him,  with  one  drawback,  however,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  further  on.  The  next,  and  a  very  important  one  in  landscape, 
is  atmosphere.  Either  moisture  in  the  air,  or  smoke  or  dust,  which 
more  and  more  obscures  the  detail  of  each  receding  passage,  sending 
it  away,  and  making  each  nearer  passage,  by  its  increased  depth  of 
shadow  and  detail  marking,  advance  so  nicely  to  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground.  And,  third  and  lastly,  composition,  by  a  skilful  use  of  which 
objects  are  gracefully  and  agreeably  disposed,  prevented  from  running 
awkward ty  into  each  other,  and  nearer  objects  prevented  from  sticking 
fast  to  those  which  are  at  a  greater  distance,  thereby  bringing  them 
forward  beyond  their  proper  place. 

In  relation  to  linear  perspective,  there  is,  as  I  said,  little  difficult}' 
for  the  photographer,  provided  he  makes  a  careful  use  of  the  swing 
of  his  camera,  and  can  get  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  too 
sudden  divergence  of  lines,  except  in  the  one  particular,  of  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  objects  by  most  of  the  lenses  in  use,  by  which  nearer  objects 
are  made  to  appear  entirely  too  large  for  those  at  a  greater  distance. 
This  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at 
present,  and,  even  if  I  were  more  thoroughly  up  in,  wTould  cause  too 
much  digression  to  enter  upon  here ;  but  I  will  merely  say  that  this 
distortion  hurts  much  work  very  greatly,  and  takes  the  picture-like  or 
artistic  appearance  out  of  it,  fry  giving  gigantic  proportions  to  some 
ugly  foreground  feature,  or  features,  and  by  dwarfing,  taking  all  the 
dignity  out  of  fine  middle  distance  and  distant  passages.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case,.  I  think,  with  mountain  scenery. 

Aerial  perspective  is  to  be  come  at  only  by  working  on  atmospheric 
days.  Perhaps  I  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  quality^  but  I 
think  it  adds  an  immense  charm  to  landscape  views,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  most  English  landscape  work  is  so  much  more  picture¬ 
like  than  much  done  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  Alps,  where, 
unlike  Britain,  the  air  is  very  clear,  passages  of  distance  ten  miles  off 
appearing  as  a  part  of  what  is  in  the  foreground.  And  in  this 
country,  too,  on  account  of  our  prevailing  clear  air,  we  have  not  as  yet 
paid  enough  attention  to  atmospheric  effects.  And  if  a  scene  can  be 
found  with  a  number  of  intervening  passages  from  the  foreground  to 
the  distance,  and  taken  when  there  is  enough  intervening  haze  to 
separate  each  passage  nicely,  the  eye  will  be  gradually  lecl  into  the 
scene  and  an  amount  of  sentiment  and  picturesqueness  given,  which 
would  be  impossible  of  an  absolutel}r  clear  day,  when  the  shadows 
would  be  as  black,  and '  objects  as  distinct,  miles  off  as  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Of  course,  I  am  not  referring  to  work  done  simply  as  views 
of  places,  which  come  more  under  the  head  of  the  topographical,  but 
to  the  making  up  of  agreeable  works  of  art. 


A  variety  of  means  are  used  in  composition  to  lead  the  eye  into  a 
scene,  and  take  away  from  it  the  appearance  of  fiat  ness.  *  A-  tin 
boundaries  of  a  picture  are  generally  square,  a  scene,  in  order  to  b 
picturesque  and  agreeable  to  tlie  eye,  should  be  to  a  great  extent  free 
from  unbroken  horizontal  and  ]>*rpondicular  lines,  because,  by  re¬ 
peating  themselves  and  also  repeating  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
boundaries  of  the  picture, they  give  a  stiffness  and  monotony  that  w  ill 
never  bo  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  where  there  are  full  rounded  and 
sweeping  lines;  provided,  however,  that  these  be  not  portions  of 
circles,  for  so  much  is  the  eye  enticed  by  variety,  that  rounded  line¬ 
running  into  straight,  or  broken  by  angles,  or  reversed,  as  in  the 
famous  lino  of  beauty,  will  impress  much  more  agreeably  than  a 
monotonous  series  of  parts  of  circles. 

We  all  know  how  troublesome  unbroken  and  repeated  lines  are 
when  we  come  to  pose  a  figure  or  a  group  out  of  doors  about  a  house; 
doors,  windows,  and  verandah  posts  and  rails  making  themselves  so 
obtrusive  that,  instead  of  the  attention  being  concentrated  upon  what 
should  be  the  principal  object  or  objects  of  the  picture,  it  is  be¬ 
wildered  by  a  confusion  of  perpendiculars,  horizontals,  and  angles, 
which  is  ten  to  one  heightened  by  another  set  of  angles,  in  shoulders, 
elbows,  and  knees;  and  we  certainly  would  not  remedy  the  matter  if 
we  posed  our  group  against  the  ends  of  a  lot  of  barrels  piled  up, 
although  by  so  doing  we  should  get  entirely  rid  of  regular  lines  and 
angles.  But,  if  we  hang  up  drapery,  we  get  variety  of  lines,  or  if  we 
can  have  foliage,  or  a  wall  with  the  shadow  of  foliage  cast  upon  it, 
provided  we  can  get  a  quiet  passage  hack  of  the  principal  part  of  our 
group,  we  at  once  have  a  variety  that  is  agreeable.  And  speaking  of 
this  quiet  passage  back  of  our  group  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  important  matter  of  light  and  dark,  a  proper  distribution  of  which 
in  a  picture  goes  so  much  to  the  making  up  of  its  beauty.  It  is  a 
theme  given  much  attention  to  by  painters,  and  should  be  held  no  less 
in  importance  by  photographers,  as  the  camera  deals  principally  with, 
and  snows  its  mastery  in,  gradations  of  light  and  dark.  I  can  say 
nothing  though,  I  feel,  that  will  lx?  new  to  you  in  regard  to  this,  so 
well  aware  you  all  must  be  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  amount  of 
half  light  and  half  shadow,  to  prevent  harshness,  the  beauty  of  some 
very  clear  high-light  and  intense  shadow,  which  gives  brilliancy ;  and, 
if  these  can  be  brought  in  juxtaposition  in  agreeable  forms,  how  the 
attractiveness  and  pleasing  effect  of  the  picture  is  heightened !  As 
the  photographer  has  not  the  power  always  to  arrange  these  matters, 
though,  as  the  painter  has,  he  is  compelled  often  to  trust  to  chance  for 
catching  such  effects;  and,  if  lie  makes  many  failures,  he  must  not  be 
discouraged ;  for,  when  he  makes  a  successful  hit,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
success;  for,  as  it  is,  out  and  out,  nature’s  work,  it  is  free  from  any 
conventionality  which  a  painter  might  be  accused  of ;  and  then  an 
exquisite  amount  of  truth  of  form  and  detail  is  rendered,  beyond  the 
reach  of  painters. 

I  do  not  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  carried  away  by  this 
fascinating  pursuit,  when  you  may,  at  an  odd  moment  of  leisure,  and 
as  a  mere  pleasing  pastime,  secure  with  your  camera  a  beautiful  lit t  h* 
picture,  and  so  finished  in  its  details  that  it  surpasses  a  work  which  i- 
the  result  of  hours  and  even  days  of  patient  labour  of  the  painter. 


GELATINE  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO  RED. 

By  V.  Schumann.* 

My  continued  experiments  with  plates  sensitive  to  coloured  rays,  have 
recently  }Tielded  results,  that  whilst  of  high  general  sensitiveness,  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  orange  and  yellow  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
than  to  tlie  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet.  I  employ  for  this  purpose  a 
bath  of  C}ranine  in  which  to  sensitise  the  plates.  The  excitation  for 
red  and  yellow  ra}Ts  depends  as  much  upon  the  constitution  of  this 
bath  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  emulsion. 

Although  I  have  only  just  made  sure  that  my  ortho-chromatic 
plates  can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  spectrum  photography,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  should  be  suitable  for  photographing  coloured 
objects.  So  soon  as  I  have  ascertained  this  to  a  certainty  I  will 
publish  my  process. 

- - • 

PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSERS. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  American  Academy.] 

There  are  many  forms  of  photographic  exposers  in  use,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  tlie}T  differ  among  themselves  in  many  im¬ 
portant  particulars.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  from 
theoretical  considerations  the  general  fundamental  principles  which 
should  govern  their  construction,  and  to  suggest  what  seems  t  >  the 
*  Photogvaphisches  Wochenllatt. 
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•writer  the  best  practical  form  of  exposer  where  ,  • , 

desired.  [  e  "  ueie  vei  J  vapid  action  is 

.  C1;)  Position  of  the  Exposer.— The  exposer  i  ,  .  , 

311st  in  front  of  the  plate,  ci  just  back  of  the  lens, Xfteen  the  T 
or,  finally,  just  m  front  of  the  lens  The  former  ■  !,  lses> 

rally  employed  by  astronomers  for  taMng ph 
itself.  It  has  the  advantage  that  hv  „q,W  .1  T  n  ot  t,1.° 
observer  may  make  the  exposure  for*  am-  ™  11  arrow  slit,  the 

pleases;  but  "different  parts  of  the  picturc  will  U011^ , as  sll°rt  as  he 

instants,  so  that,  if  tbefcody*  in  rapid  motion  to  S'resht  wiul’' 
distorted,  and  not  represent  the  emirliti™  +£•  !  result  will  be 

instant.  /  Moreover,1  thta  ‘wJM  "on  £7  SJST^ 
second  place  referred'h™ ft*  Siri 

in  front  of  the  lens.  This  position  has  the  advantage  of  TOnveSfe ‘1 
ai  d  m  geneial  involves  less  alteration  of  the  lens"tube  than  if  u? 
exposer  is  placed  between  the  lenses.  On  the  other  hand  it  h  , 
disadvantages  that  it  exposes  one  portion  of  the  phte  io-l  f  l  .  V 
he  other,  and  that  the  Shutter  has1  a  consit-M 
tiavelj  so  that,  if  very  short  exposures  are  reauiWd  tMo  ,*  ° 

objection.  If  the  exposer  is  of  a  form  opening  and  closing  trom'Z 

w  Tl  th\Centr  J  P?rtion  of  the  plate  Mill  be  longer  exposed!  n  J  he 
rest,  thereby  producing  a  «  flare  spot,”  as  it  is  rmlWl  TmU-  J  •  H 

make  a  speciality  of  instantaneous  pictures,  one  lens  may  be  devoted  to 

mentTf1^  ^  &  lens~tllhe  constructed  for  the  purpose"  The  attach 
ment  of  an  exposer  properly  constructed  will  not  interfere  with  lm 
exposures.  If  placed  between  the  lenses  the  shnttm  inf  }  1  S 

the  point  of  support  for  the  ft  t  S 

hy  the  exposure  will  be  less.  All  portions  of  the  plate  are  exposed  at 
the  same  instant,  and  for  an  equal  length  of  time;  hence  there  is  no 

tW  ff0t  7’°dUCed  fr°.m  this  cauSe-  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
tween  ftePLanserSe"“"S  °  “°St  adval“aees  *»  «*  shutter  is  be- 

randrio*  PTtrwtio?1  of  the  Exposer.- The  exposure  is  made  either  by 
raising  a  flap,  or  by  causing  a  single  or  double  slot  to  pass  bv  tlio 
leas  The  object  of  raising  a  flap  is°  to  expose  the  top  oMlie  picture 
less  than  the  bottom,  but  sometimes  one  does  not  want  to  expose  the 

in?HntS  than  the  bot^om’  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  doing  so  in 
instantaneous  work  than  with  long  exposures.  Moreover  there  are 
ei  contrivances  for  doing  the  same  thing  in  other  ways  as  *bv 
holding  a  board  m  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  &c.  In  anv 
case  it  retards  the  whole  exposure  more  or  less.  A  flap  can  never 

u*d  for  vcr™;daUU1  y  “  a/idi”*  slot>  cannot  be 

usea  toi  veiy  rapid  exposures ;  and  moreover,  it  cannot  he  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lenses,  so  that  for  the  ideal  shutter  it  is  ruled  out  Some- 
times  a  slot  is  made  to  open  the  lens  to  its  full  aperture,  to ’stop  and 
•  d/be”  ?etarn  tbe  7a7  that  it  came.  If  it  comes  up  from  below  and 
}  p  aced  111  front  of  the  lens,  it  will  evidently  give  the  foreground  a 

Sttf  ST  tat  u  camrot w  ft  woK;Tdl,a 

ith  J  cau7ed  hy  Its  reversal  comes  at  just  the  worst  possible 
time,  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure.  The  arrano-ement,  therefore 
ernp  oying  the  continuously  sliding  slot,  seems  to  be  the  best  one. 

shutter  -a  A^riuri  in  the  Exposure.- The  exposure  of  any 

in^  That  w-L-  -?-V  m,t0  three  Parts :  that  while  the  shutter  is  open- 
Now  ant  1S  0pene1  -°  ltS  f.u11  ext.ent>  and  that  while  it  is  closing, 

the  shutter  w  m°+V1118’  object  will  begin  to  form  an  image  soon  after 
nearlt  tlto  beoin«  t°  open,  and  will  continue  to  form  one  until  it  is 
2  a  •  d*  dark  object,  on  the  other  hand,  will  only  produce  an 
mage  dunng  the  exposure  by  the  full  aperture.  But  the  exposure 

Genii'  °£ne-  the,  dark  °bFCt  is  fu%  taken ;  therefore  the 

1' dosmgofthe  shutter  must  be  as  rapid  as  possible  in  pro- 

To  hictmi  fl-at  Pai't  of  the  exposure  which  is  with  the  full  aperture, 
shmilrl  h  7  reSU^>  ^  a,  sb)t  *s  made  to  pass  between  the  lenses,  it 
tm  n  bl]g  a?Posslble  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  aper- 

mtf  6ndS  °f-!!ie  slot  ll?nally  have  one  of  the  three  following 
semiVlwM  i  7  T  either  semicircular  and  conclave,  rectangular,  or 
times  tv7  ai  t^di  C°rJeX'  Sometimes  a  single  slot  is  used,  and  some- 
*h  i  0>  lch  slide  past  one  another  in  opposite  directions.  We 
men  77  Tr**  “P^hodsM  opening  and  closing  the  aperture,  all  in  com- 
the  Qi'nV  ’v  ,?W.  floite  evident  that  all  cannot  be  right,  and  perhaps 
A  f  i  F  10f  ^  aJ  °/  studyhig  them  will  be  by  the  following  diagrams. 
Teviiooi  r  °i  ^be  Paoe  are  shown  the  three  terminations.  The 
1T1  i  mes  underneath  show  the  distances  which  the  shutter  would 
1n.  ue  our  points  of  the  circular  aperture  between  the  lenses  are 
trenili  xPP^od.  The  points  selected  are  the  centre  c,  the  upper  ex- 
of  tJI  °  •  'e  '®ld-Ca^  diameter,  t  the  lower  extremity,  h,  and  the  end 
ealKx  ^onzontal  diameter,  s.  The  shutters  are  supposed  to  fall  verti- 
}  k  uniformly,  and  the  first  series  represents  the  case  where  the 

unlcr  the'first^clas^^  a^°  sorncdmes  11<?erl  >  hat  this  may  be  considereil 
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diamc-ter  ,sll?ttCT  equmli  the 

passes  the  lene,  tL  r  -  ure  '  e  ""  "  a  tbe  h  le 

exposed,  while  the  eh  ,  ,r „  ,  ??,  a|"Tr  the  leoee.  i> 

The  top  of  the  ?“ . .  "<  hole 


count  for  anything  If  the^hnU  IT  and  ,herefope  da  t 

larger  than  that  . . 

and  the  exposures  would  resemble  m<He 

the  second  figure,  with  a  square  aperS  [f  t  l  "  V,  1 

in  front  of  the  lens  it  will  nr. i  *  1  \  ”  V  'butter  were  ph.e  d 

would  he  photographed  before  tliUop^nUhirt  Uyj?  "f  g*1 

produced/  By  placiug  ftZZn  fte  t . £ 

trouble  of  the  sort  can  noenr  .U  . ,  f.n  h’  'en8e8»  however  no 

all  parts  of  the  plate  at  once’  ‘  Will.  tb,‘ aPert**n  < 

aperture  between  the  lenses  receive  ;  ''l'';«,e  Ab  all  portions 
third  form  of  slot  the  01^^71*5.,?^  ?J. . . 
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In  the  second  series  of  lines  the  slots  are  supposed  to  lie  lengthened 
out  by  the  insertion  of  a  square  between  the  terminations,  so  That  the 
length  down  the  middle  is  now  twice  the  breadth.  The  only  chansi 
of  importance  noticed  is,  that,  while  before  the  full  apertun  u 
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PXTiosed  for  an  instant  only,  all  the  time  being  occupied  in  opening 
nntl  closino-  the  shutter,  that  now  the  full  opening  is  exposed  o  « 
appreciable  interval,  equal  to  one  third  of.  the  total  time  consu  • 
l|y  inserting  a  rectangle  longitudinally,  instead  of  the  square, -• 
better  results  would  he  obtained.  In  the  third  series,  two  slots  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  first  are  supposed  to  slide  past  one  ano  ie 
onposTte  directions.  If  both  are  circles,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  centre 
of  the  aperture  between  the  lenses  receives  the  same  expo&uie  <  7 
would  ifP 1 there  were  only  one  sliding  slot,  but  the  top,  bottom,  anc  sn 
receive1  only  instantaneous  exposures.  The  square  slots  give  a  bettei 
fesult,  and'the  third  form  doubles  the  exposure. at .  the  Je 

fourth  series  both  slots  are  supposed  to  be  of  similai  simp  1 
used  in  the  second  set,  and  here  we  find  two  instances  1|,K 
aperturc  is  exposed  for  half  the  total  time  of  exposure. 

P§„w  since :  all  parts  of  the  aperture  between  he  len  es  arc  of 

practically  equal  value,  it  is  evident  that  the iTVwfujer  unit  length 
one  which  lets  through  the  maximum  amount  of  light  per  unit 
of  told  exposure.  That  will  he  the  slot  which  gives  the  best  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  dark  object,  with  the  least  motion  of  the  bright umc  the 
following  formulae  represents  the  amounts  of  light  ti  ansmitte 
fonn  of  aperture.  The  third  column  gives  the  numerical  coefficient, 
of  r3  and  the  fourth  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  for  equal  time  of 
exposure.  The  last  figure  gives  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  per 
nmt  length  by  the  theoretically  perfect  slot,  t.e.  one  of  infinite  leng  , 
moving  with -infinite  velocity.  The  fifth  column  gives  the  _pe.cen  gos 
of  ligh°t  transmitted  by  the  various  anertures,  in  terms  of  the  theo 
retically  perfect  slot.  In  comparing  the  amounts  of  light Transmit t 
hv  sliding  shutters  and  by  hand  exposures,  the  duration  of  the  oime 
must  always  he  multiplied  by  the  figure  in  this  column  correspondin0 
to  the  form  of  aperture  employed 

s-t  \  -t  a  ..n 


exposure  of  less  than  *  of  a  second,  the  drop-  ihuttei 

offers  peculiar  advantages.  ,  .  .  •  ,  .. 

Such  a  shutter  has  been  constructed  m  which  the  drop  w  lout  iik  Im  , 
and  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  seven  eighths  of  an  inch;  but  hv 
attaching  two  two-inch  brass  spiral  springs  beneath  it,  ami  doubling 
the  velocity  by  means  of  a  pulley,  tlie  speed  has  been  im-rea  1  fi  in 
t  8ec.  to  ^  „  sec.  The  tension  of  the  springs  may  he  adjust*  d,  and 
any  intermediate  exposure  given.  A  string  which  is  att.icliet  o  ie 
top  of  the  shutter  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  has  a  1  <veiit  \ -gram 
weight  fastened  to  its  other  end.  This  exactly  balances  the  shutter 
when  the  springs  are  released,  permitting  it  to  remain  motionless 
in  any  position.  This  is  desirable  for  focussing,  and  also  for  hand 
exposures.  By  thus  counter-balancing  the  weight  fit  the 
removing  the  brass  springs  and  pulley,  and  attaching  email  weights  in 
their  place,  the  length  of  the  exposure  may  be  increased  fi  »m  « . 
to  i  sec.  A  shutter  constructed  on  these  principles  has  been  in  use  by 
me 'now  for  some  months,  and  works  admirably.  I  he  exposures  under 
similar  circumstances  can  always  be  relied  on,  and  never  vary  among 
themselves  more  than  ten  per  cent.  Its  total  weight  does  not  excei  d 
a  pound,  and  it  can  instantly  he  adjusted  to  give  any  exj »  nnfMi 
vlv  to  \  second,  or  to  give  hand  exposures.  ^  •  H.  1  i<  ui.ni-  •• 
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It  will  he  noted  that  the  exposures  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  and  11, 
as  shown  by  the  diagrams,  Iasi  each  for  two  umts  of  time  ami 
may  therefore  he  readily  compared  with  one  anothei  No-’  let, 
through  the  greatest  amount  of  light  for  any  single  slot  (  08),  and 
No  11  for  a  double  slot  (-79).  These  are,  therefore,  the  best 
forms  to  use,  and  if  their  lengths  can  he ^  increased  m  proppij -ion  to 
their  breadths  so  much  the  better.  No.  11  is  the  better  of  the  tvi  o, 
hut  presents  more  mechanical  difficulties  of  construction  when  h 
speeds  are  desired.  With  No.  8  the  exposure  is  only  one  lia  that  of 
No  11,  hut  its  coefficient  is  somewhat  less  ('57).  This  is  only  a 
modified  form  of  No.  11,  and  with  No  7  gives  the  shortest  exposure 
of  any  aperture  that  uncovers  the  full  size  of  the  lens.  1  he  ideal 
practical  shutter  will  then  have  an  aperture  of  the  form  No.  3,  8,  o 
11,  as  the  case  may  he,  and  as  much  lengthened,  as  possible. 

(4.)  Motive  Power— Now  as  to  the  driving  force  to  he  employed. 
It  has  been  found  that,  with  a  very  sensitive  plate  (Allen  and  Rowell 
extra-quick,  or  the  Stanley)  and  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  an  exposure 
of  ^  sec.  was  sufficient  to  make  a  fair  printing  negative.  1  he  ideal 
shutter  should  then  give  a  minimum  exposure  of  not  more  than  ,u0 
of  a  second  and  a  maximum  of  perhaps  half  a  second.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  aperture  between  the  lenses  is  one  inch  m>  diameter,  me 
slot,  if  single,  must  then  he  capable  of  moving  with  a  maximum 
velocity  of  two  inches  in  riu  of  a  second.  Theoretically  this  could 
he  obtained  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone  only  by  a  fall  of  sixteen  teet. 
t.  ,  _  I  ..ii _ 4.1,  is  pvidpntiv  out  of  the  question, 


of  three  kinds,— india-rubber,  metallic  coiled,  and  metallic  spu«u. 
The  former  are  convenient  and  cheap,  hut  cannot  he  relied  upon  to 
give  uniform  results.  Coiled  springs,  after  they  are  wound  up  two 
or  three  turns,  unwind  with  a  nearly  constant  velocity,  so  that,  u 
there  is  to  he  much  variation  in  the  exposures  (for  example,  a  ratio 
greater  than  1  to  3  or  1  to  4),  we  must  resort  to  complicated  gearing. 
For  those  who  are  satisfied  with  these  small  ratios  and  comparatively 
long  exposures,  as  those  who  are  engaged  m  photographing  yachts 
exclusively,  a  coiled  spring  leaves  little  to  he  desired,  as  it  is  compact 
and  readily  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes  to  vary  the 
exposure  through  a  large  range,  such  as  1  to  100,  or  to  get  an 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  daily  newspapers  seem  to  be  quite  alive  to  the MBJowuij; 
importance  of  photography,  and  occasionally  apprise  then  iea«  c.  of 
what  is  transpiring.  From  a  copy  of  The  I  orb/,  which  has  been  scut 
to  us  by  a  friend,  we  perceive  that  a  somewhat  new  departure  luw  Ren 
made.  ‘  The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  Arti*t*  in  Sun 
not  content  with  speaking  of  several  citizens  of  eminence  of  New  York, 
who  have  adopted  photography  as  a  relaxation,  ^  illwUated  Ins  ait^c 
profusely  by  engravings  from  the  choice  works  of  each.  In  one  mici 
illustration,'  we  have  the  famous  jumping  horse  “Pinafore  taken.' J 
with  his  owner,  in  the  act  of  clearing  a  triple-barred  fence,  ever}  thing 
hein"  sharp.  In  others,  we  have  yachts  of  various  kinds,  and  dogs  ad  ( 
infinitum.  Svith  this  by  way  of  preface  we  now  introduce  the  writer  m 

thThere/was  a  time  when  a  man  could  be  pretty  certain  that  he  had  a 
vested  inalienable  and  indisputable  right  to  the  sole  possession  o  his  own 
features.  Unless  lie  was  a  criminal  and  forced  to  sit  for  his  portrait  as  a 
much-needed  addition  to  the  Rogues’  Gallery  he  felt  that  he  had ^a  certain 
control  over  any  counterfeit  presentment  of  himself  which  might  come 
So  existence.  A  little  xvhil i  ago  a  man  knew  pretty  well  when  he  had 
his  picture  taken.  It  was  an  event  rather  than  an  episode.  It  meant 
putting  on  his  Sunday  clothes  in  the  middle  of  a  week,  taking  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  a  busy  day  brushing  Ins  hair  with  a  very  suspicion  - 
lookin"  brush  being  set  up  in  a  chair  with  his  head  in  a  vice,  being  told 
to  “wink  as  often  as  you  choose,”  and  feeling  more  like  a  fool  than  he  did 

'^But^nhlsT^been  changed.  No  man  is  safe  now  JirinR  ^  ,1'1°U^ 
of  davlicht  even  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  street  he  is  actually  in 
peril  of  haring  *his  picture  taken  at  any  moment.  This  is  due  to  two 
things.  First,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  amateur  pbolographers, 
and,  second,  to  the  invention  of  the  “Detective  m. 
nhotosrapher  has  been  hitherto  an  obvious  nuisance.  His  three-leggea 
Infernal  machine  has  been  set  up  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  community 
a"  aU  sorts  of  times  and  places,  opportune  and  inopportune,  but  now  aU 
this  is  changed,  and  he  can  and  does  “  marvel  about  the  woild,  Jikc  a 
thief  in  the  "dark,  taking  instantaneous  photographs  while  1>is.unwittl,1« 
ricrim  is  all  unconscious  of  .he  fact  that  he  is  hemg  made  r,d, clous  for 
flip  bpnefit  of  posterity — and  somebody  else  s  posterity  at  that. 

During  ' the  past  few  years  the  rage"  for  amateur  photography  has  in¬ 
creased  tVan  extent  which  is  almost  incredible.  This  is  due  pnncipa1  y 
to  the  more  recent  inventions  in  photography,  which  have  all  ten,k‘(  to 
simplify  the  work  of  the  artist  and  to  cheapen  the  necessary  apparatus. 
The1  fever  has  attacked  all  classes  of  the  community.  Doctors  have  taken 
it  up  finding  amusement  for  their  moments  of  leisure  when  confined  to 
the  house  by  office  hours,  and  a  means  of  perpetuatmg  and  illusti^t  g 

curious  eases  in  surgery  and  discoveries  m  ^croscopy.  Biokeis  lawyers 
men  who  go  in  for  hunting  and  fishing,  or  for  yachting  and  canca. g 
cruises,  all  find  in  it  apparently,  when  once  begun,  a  fascinating  a 

81  New  York8  has  an  association  called  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photo- 
eraphers  of  New  York,  with  commodious  rooms  in  Broad waj  ,  nea 
Thirty-third  street.  Here  the  members  meet  every  Tuesday  night,  ex¬ 
change  views,  opinions,  and  photographs,  and  read  long  and  learnc  paj 
?mon  their  discoveries  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned.  , 

^  But  still  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  amateurs  of  photogu  1  J 
worfall  aloneTud  keep  then-  secrets  to  themf  ves  One  of  these  »  Mr 

Frederick  A.  Constable,  of  the  firm  of  ^rnok^1Co^bS e  avCra-e  pro- 
city.  Mr.  Constable  is  more  expert  in  his  work  than  the a\c an ,  1 

fessional  and  having  ample  means  has  an  elaborately  fitted-i  l  g 
anTworksho?  and  a°  supe'rb  outfit.  His  collection  o !  lenses  (the  most 
expensive  part  of  a  photographer’s  apparatus)  is  said  to  be  wo  1 
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of  a  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Constable  makes  many  studies  from  still  life, 
draped  models  and  copies  of  good  paintings. 

Another  well-known  amateur  is  Mr.  'J.  B.  Metcalf,  of  the  firm  of 
Brayton  Ives  &  Co.,  of  Broad- street.  He  has  done  some  of  the  finest  work, 
if  not  the  best,  ever  achieved  by  an  amateur,  and  has  a  fine  collection  of 
lenses  and  improved  apparatus.  The  picture  published  in  The  World  to¬ 
day  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Peters  on  his  jumper  Pinafore,  of  the  Rockaway 
Hunt,  taking  a  fence  at  his  place  at  Queen’s,  Long  Island.  The  horse 
was  at  full  speed  with  all  his  feet  clear  of  the  ground  at  the  time.  The 
exposure  was  less  than  a  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  with  a  shutter  of  his  own  invention  and 
construction.  Another  Wall-street  man  who  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  photography  is  Al.  de  Cordova,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  de 
Cordova  &  Co.,  of  New-street  and  the  Hoffman  House.  It  is  said  he  is  fond 
of  photographing  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  his  customers  when 
they  are  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  market.  Among  merchants  is 
Mr.  W.  T.  Buckley,  of  Buckley,  Dunham  &  Co.,  is  the  most  prominent 
amateur,  and  he  is  devoted  to  his  work.  He  has  one  of  the  finest  outfits 
ever  gathered  together  and  has  done  some  exceedingly  good  work.  The 
only  theatrical  manager  who  is  known  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  photo¬ 
graphy  is  Mr.  Arthur  Wallack.  He  has  a  fine  camera,  and  in  the  summer 
amuses  himself  by  taking  pictures  in  and  around  his  father’s  place  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  fox 
terriers  and  has  taken  some  very  fine  instantaneous  pictures  of  his  dogs 
as  they  frisk  round  their  kennels. 

H.  Edwards-Ficken,  the  architect,  is  an  excellent  workman  also,  and 
finds  it  amusing  as  well  as  useful  in  his  profession. 

Among  the  last  men  who  would  be  suspected  of  being  interested  in 
photography  are  Charles  J.  Osborn,  formerly  Jay  Gould’s  partner,  and 
Alexander  Taylor,  jun.,  but  both  are  expert  workmen  and  devote  no  little 
time  to  the  making  of  sun  pictures. 

The  Produce  Exchange  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  puts  forward  Mr.  George  R.  Allerton,  a  well-known  member,  as  its 
champion.  Mr.  Allerton  has  a  fine  apparatus  and  often  accompanies  Dr. 
Taylor  on  tours  in  search  of  subjects,  or  did  before  his  marriage,  which 
occurred  last  week. 

Robert  Lennox  Belknap,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the 
representative  railroad  man  among  amateurs.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
many  novel  and  striking  studies  during  his  travels. 

Charles  Wager  Hull,  of  the  American  Institute  ;  A.  H.  Bowman,  of  S. 
V.  White  &  Co.,  and  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Titan  Club,  are  as  also 
known  as  artists  of  merit. 

Amateurs  find  subjects  on  every  hand.  They  take  groups  of  their 
friends,  copy  paintings,  and  engravings,  and  during  their  summer  travels 
by  land  or  water  they  photograph  everything  they  see.  During  the  ex¬ 
citement  some  months  ago  over  the  rumoured  suspension'of  Russell  Sage, 
several  amateurs  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took  instantaneous  pictures  of 
the  excited  brokers  as  they  gesticulated  and  raved  in  front  of  his  office. 
The  recent  yacht  race  for  the  American  Cup  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
enthusiastic  amateurs,  and  they  swarmed  on  board  of  all  the  large 
excursion  boats,  and  took  pictures  at  every  conceivable  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Among  the  curious  studies  made  by  amateurs  in  a  series  of 
pictures  of  waves  taken  by  an  English  gentleman  from  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  steamer  last  month.  The  effects  produced  are  quite  startling. 
Other  marine  views  are  made  at  Coney  Island,  and  the  pictures  of  the 
beech  covered  with  loungers  and  the  water  filled  with  bathers  are  really 
very  pretty  and  effective. 

Those  among  the  amateurs  who  are  pressed  for  time  or  are  lazy,  simply 
take  negatives  and  send  them  to  a  photographer  to  be  developed  and 
printed.  Pach,  the  landscape  photographer  in  Broadway,  does  a  great 
deal  of  this  work.  As  Arthur  Wallack  says:  “It’s  hot  enough  work  in 
summer  focussing  with  your  head  stuck  under  a  heavy  black  cloth,  without 
bothering  about  the  rest  of  it.”  Others  say,  however,  that  in  carrying 
their  pictures  through  every  stage  from  first  to  last  is  the  best  part  of 
the  fun. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Broome-street,  is  the  great 
depot  for  amateurs’  supplies,  and  here  the  cost  of  the  amusement  was 
investigated.  “An  outfit  for  ten  dollars,”  was  the  reply  to  the  first 
question.  “  That  is  a  camera,  lens  and  tripod.”  With  all  the  materials 
to  make  pictures,  develop,  print  and  mount  them,  about  twenty  dollars  is 
the  lowest  figure.  From  that  up  almost  any  amount  of  money  can  be 
spent  if  the  amateur  is  rich  or  extravagant.  Everybody  now  uses  dry 
plates,  of  which  there  are  several  makers.  These  are  put  in  a  box  and 
kept  as  long  as  you  wish  before  developing.  You  can  go  in  a  dark  room 
at  any  time,  however,  at  night  and  with  a  red  lantern  develop.  Many 
amateurs  put  ruby  paper  over  the  windows  of  a  bath-room  and  use  that 
with  its  running  water  as  a  very  practical  and  convenient  dark  room. 
Plates  cost  from  forty-five  cents  a  dozen  up,  and  sensitised  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  printing  costs  three  dollars  a  dozen  sheets,  18  x  22.  These  do 
away  with  all  the  dirty  work  which  formerly  deterred  many  people  from 
becoming  amateurs  of  photography.  The  way  people  learn  the  art  was 
demonstrated  by  showing  me  seventeen  different  handbooks  on  photo¬ 
graphy,  all  published  by  the  firm  and  edited,  together  with  a  weekly 
paper,  by  J.  Traill  Taylor.  ,  7 

“  Now  show  me  a  detective  camera.”  I  was  handed  something  wlncn 
looked  exactly  like  a  small  black  Russia-leather  handbag,  and  directed  to 
take  it  under  my  left  arm.  I  did  so. 
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“  Put  your  left  hand  under  the  bottom.”  I  obeyed  orders. 

“  Do  you  feel  a  small  spring  ?  You  do  ?  All  i ight.  Mow  turn  around 
and  point  it  out  of  the  window.  That’s  right.  Now  lift  up  that  t-m.nl 
ornamental  piece  of  leather  at  the  end  of  the  handle  with  yotu 
hand.”  I  followed  these  directions,  and  saw  a  small  circle  ,,f  g 
glass  little  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  upon  which  mi  thi  .  of  an 

Italian  in  a  red  shirt  washing  himself  in  a  tin  basin  on  an  iron  fin 
escape.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  there  was  the  Italian  outride  a 
rear  tenement. 

“  Now,  press  the  spring  once,  quick.”  I  did  bo,  and  heard  a  sharp 
click  as  the  instantaneous  exposure  was  given  through  a  small 
in  the  end  of  the  bag.  Then  the  bag  was  opened,  the  negative  n  a 
developed  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  had  taken  one  of  tin-  most  remarkable 
pictures  on  record — that  of  an  Italian  washing  himself.  Except  by  tin- 
aid  of  a  detective  camera  or  a  search  warrant,  no  Italian  could  possibly  In- 
discovered  so  engaged. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,081. — “Book  Cases  with  Movable  Pieces  for  Photographs.  EL  II.  K. 
Judd  and  H.  K.  Judd. — Dated  Xovember  17,  1885. 

No.  14,082. — “Covers  lor  Books  with  Facilities  for  inserting  Photographs 
therein  at  will.”  H.  II.  K.  Judd  and  II.  K.  Judd. — Dated  Novembei  17 
No.  14,105. — “Cameras.”  W.  Middllmiss. — Itoied  Xovemb-  r  18,  1£S5. 

No.  14,205. — “Portable  Stands  for  Cameras.”  J.  Ashhiud.-  Da  /  X 
her  20,  18S5. 

No.  14,239.  —  “Portable  Dark  Photographic  Chambers.”  C.  II.  Si  ura 
— Dated  Xovember  20,  1885. 

No.  14,263. — “Drying  Photographic  Paper.”  A.  AndBRSOX. — Dated  Xott tu¬ 
ber  21,  1S85. 

No.  14,336. — “  Measuring  and  Delineating  the  Flam  of  a  Lamp.  '  I:.  1 1  >  d- 

wood. — Dated  Xovember  23,  1885. 

No.  14,088. — “Plastic  Picture  Frames.”  W.  WlESNER.  Da.  f  .v 

18,  1885.  - 

PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  14,699. — “  Instruments  for  Polarising  Light.  ”  J.  Bay  lev.  7.  Br-  id-  tu-t 
Corner,  Birmingham. — Dated  Xovember  7,  1884. 

- + - 

jRcettnejS  of  societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  30  ... 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Room. 

December  1  ... 

Sheffield  . 

Freemasons  Hall,  Surrey- street. 

„  1  ... 

Halifax  . 

Courier  Office,  Regent-street. 

„  1  ... 

Bolton  Club  . 

The  Studio,  Chancerv-lane. 

,,  1  ... 

Glossop  Dale . 

Society’s  Rms.,  Norffk-  q.,Glof-.  p 

,,  1  ... 

Burton-on-Trent . 

;;  2  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

Andcrton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

9 

Benevolent . 

181,  Aldersgate-strec-t. 

2  ... 

Edinburgh  Pboto.  Society  . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-srjnnre. 

„  2  ... 

North  Staffordshire  . 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Hanley. 

9 

Derby  (Annual  Meeting)  . 

3 

South  London  (Annual  Meeting) 

Society  of  Arts,  Jolin-st.,  Adelplii. 

”  3  ... 

London  and  Provincial . 

Mason's  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 

„  3  .. 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association . 

Religious  Inst.  177,  Buelianan-st. 

„  3  ... 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  .. 

The  Baths,  Bridgman-stroet. 

;;  3 ... 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Lamb's  Hotel,  Reform-st.,  Dundee. 

„  3  ... 

Coventry  A  Midland  . 

Coventry  Dispensary. 

„  3  ... 

Leeds  (Annual  Meeting)  . 

Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds. 

„  3  ... 

Bradford  Amateur  . 

Free  Library. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  technical  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held 
Mall  East,  London,— Mr.  William  England  presided.  _ 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  a  working  model  of  a  plate-levell 
l>v  himself.  The  upper  port  consisted  of  a  long  slal  on  «• 
lengths  of  cord  travelled;  after  each  plate  was  coated  it  was  placed  bj  the 
operator  on  the  cords,  bv  which  it  was  levelled  and  slowly  carried  under  an  M « - 
tub  to  the  other  end  of  the  slab,  by  which  time,  the  gelatine  being  film 
the  plate  could  he  removed  and  placed  on  racks  for  demwafaou.  The  two 
parallel  lengths  of  cord  consisted,  in  reality,  of  one  long  coni  m  an  • 
loop,  to  prevent  the  length  of  cord  on  one  side  of  the  slab  travelling  ta-.t  r  m 
slower  than  the  length  on  the  other  side.  The  loop  ”  -  r  d  ®  ~e 

table.  The  turning  apparatus,  worked  by  an  assistant,  was  underm-atli  the 
slal  *.  He  said  that  the  machine  he  had  in  practical  work  was 
that  being  sufficient  to  occupy  his  total  available  space  for  t.. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  twelve  feet  was  a  good  length  Em  p.nte-n  \  piling 

machines.  _  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  used  one  twelve  feet  long,  made  w  t"o  pieces,  and 

accurately  that  the  j  int  was  no  disadvantage.  .  .  w _ 

Mr.  W.  E.  DebenhAM  wished  to  know  it  the  joint  in  the  endle>>  coni 

to  throw  the  plate  out  of  level.  ,  ,  <- 

Mr.  COWAN  replied  that  he  -  whittled”  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  down  U  lore 
joining  them,  so  as  to  prevent  any  extra  thickness  at  that  place,  tie  use- 
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Venetian-blind  plaited  cord  for  the  purpose  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  it  was  very  strong. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  thought  the  method  of  preventing  the  length  of  cord  on  one 
side  of  the  slab  going  faster  than  that  on  the  other  side  to  be  a  very  good  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Cowan  replied  that  that  was  due  to  the  use  of  one  string  crossed  under¬ 
neath  the  slab  ;  he  had  found-  that  two  strings  would  not  work  absolutely  the 
same. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  exhibited  a  minute  wooden  cup  for  measuring  out  small 
rpiantities  of  pyrogallol  crystals  for  developing  purposes. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  cup  had  been  tried  a  few  nights 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  and  in  six  trials  the  measurings 
were  all  found  to  agree  with  the  weighings  ;  at  least,  no  difference  was  made 
visible  by  ordinary  appliances. 

Mr.  Harrison  next  exhibited  a  steel  machine  for  quickly  indicating  the 
diameters  of  the  apertures  which  should  be  cut  in  the  stops  of  lenses  of  any 
focal  length  to  make  the  working  apertures  agree  wiih  the  standards  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  the  lazy 
tongs. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  some  turned  and  partly-hollowed  wooden  rings 
to  go  over  the  tubes  of  lenses,  to  prevent  light  from  entering  the  slit  where  the 
stops  of  the  lenses  are  inserted. 

Mr.  Fhiese  Greene  exhibited  a  camera  slide  to  carry  films  for  twelve  nega¬ 
tives,  which  films  could  be  placed  and  removed  in  succession  simply  by  turning 
a  handle.  Twelve  plates  might  be  carried  in  a  similar  slide.  He  thought  that 
he  had  reduced  the  problem  of  changing  plates  in  a  slide  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
simplicity  when  all  the  changing  was  done  merely  by  turning  a  handle. 

Mr.  Bolas  wished  he  would  place  some  glass  plates  in  his  slide  instead  of 
films  and  then  work  it. 

Mr.  Greene  said  that  he  could  not  do  that,  as  the  plates  would  break  in 
falling  into  their  places  unless  he  first  had  the  slide  padded  ;  the  slide  before 
them  was  made  specially  for  films,  which  lie  thought  would  be  chiefly  used  in 
the  landscape  photography  of  the  future. 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  remarked  that  it  was  very  much  like  the  slide  described  in 
Dale’s  patent. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  J.  A.  Harrison  for  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  some  time  ago  lie  and  Mr.  Dale  had,  independently 
of  each  other,  invented  a  slide  of  the  same  nature  as  that  before  them. 

Some  members  remarked  that  the  camera  would  have  to  be  much  cut  away 
to  bring  the  slide  in  proper  position  to  suit  the  focussing-screen. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  exhibited  his  drukperskaart,  a  season  ticket  of 
a  Imission  to  the  late  Antwerp  Exhibition,  to  illustrate  the  plan  in  extensive 
use  in  Continental  Europe  of  rendering  railway,  exhibition,  and  other  season 
tickets  of  all  kinds  non-transferable,  by  means  of  embossed  stamps  and  other 
official  marks  upon  the  photograph  of  the  user  pasted  on  the  back  of  the 
ticket.  He  also  exhibited  a  photographic  portrait  of  M.  Felu,  the  Antwerp 
artist,  who,  having  no  arms,  paints  with  his  feet.  The  photograph,  which 
represented  M.  Felu  copying  The  Holy  Family,  by  Rubens,  was  taken  by 
M.  Raynaud,  of  Antwerp.  He  further  exhibited  a  photographic  portrait  of 
the  Chevalier  Sebastiano  Fenzi,  the  Florentine  banker,  on  the  ground  of  its 
artistic  effect.  He  said  that  the  sitter  had  a  black  coat  against  a  black  back¬ 
ground,  so  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  observer  was  concentrated  on  the 
face  ;  as  the  white  shirt-collar  was  also  necessarily  prominent,  an  .artistic  roll 
had  been  given  to  it  by  the  photographer.  The  head,  he  said,  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  photograph,  for  large  heads  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plate  were  never  pleasing,  at  least  to  his  taste. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  the  negative  had  been  so  retouched  and  worked  up 
as  to  make  the  high  lights  too  white,  and  elsewhere  there  was  too  much 
shadow. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  remarked  that  the  general  look  of  the  portrait  was  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  style  of  an  oil  painting,  but  he  maintained  that  effects  which 
were  proper  with  oil-colours  were  not  proper  in  photographs. 

The  Chairman  liked  the  portrait,  and  thought  that  there  was  something 
novel  about  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  not  exhibited  it  as  a  specimen  of  pure  photography,  but 
of  what  he  thought  to  be  good  artistic  effect. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  exhibited  a  negative  with  curious  spots  over  it ;  the  person 
who  took  it  had  told  him  that  the  developer  contained  glycerine.  He  should 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  the  spots. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  the  cause  to  be  imperfect  fixation,  and 
that  unfixed  particles  of  coarse  bromide  had  produced  the  grain  in  question. 

The  Chairman  and  some  others  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham. 

Mr.  Fox  Shew  exhibited  an  unfinished  Warnerke’s  roller-slide,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Shew)  had  made  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  a  detachable  spool. 
The  camera  would  not,  he  said,  have  to  be  altered,  for  the  roller-slide  was 
narrower  than  the  slides  for  any  camera  of  the  size  adapted  to  those  slides. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  had  been  using  the  Eastman  slide,  and  had  found  it  to  work 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  Mr.  Shew’s  to  be  good  from  the  small  space  it  occupied. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  electric  lamp  for  developing-  toon;  illumination. 
It  consisted  of  a  half-candle  incandescent  lamp,  with  two  bichromate  cells 
to  form  the  battery ;  the  light  was  regulated  by  raising  or  depressing  the 
battery  plates,  so  that  they  were  more  or  less  immersed  in  the  exciting  liquid. 
A  counterpoise  assisted  in  regulating  the  elevation  of  the  plates.  The  screen 
for  the  light  was  of  the  bookbinder's  cloth  called  “golden  medium,”  a  bright 
yellow  light  being  the  result.  The  lamp,  the  Chairman  said,  was  portable, 
allowed  no  leakage  of  white  light,  and  discharged  no  impurities  into  the  air  of 
the  developing-room. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  sa-id  that  in  a  room  for  coating  plates  the  latter 
feature  was  a  great  advantage,  especially  as  compared  with  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  smoke  from  paraffine  flames.  He  was  glad  that  the  Chairman  was  a 
convert  to  the  use  of  yellow  light  in  the  developing-room. 

The  Chairman  knew  the  yellow  light  from  the  lamp  to  be  safe,  as  he  had 
been  using  it  for  developing  for  some  weeks  (past.  The  lamp  would  remain 
ignited  for  four  hours  before  the  battery  required  attention. 

The  proceedings  then  closed. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  livid  at  the  Society  <>1  Ai  t  , 
John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday  next,  December  3,  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  election  of  officers  will  take  place,  and  the  annual  report  lie  submitted. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  lias  kindly  promised  some  notes  on  Fojatu .  ,,n  ltop> /. 
Members  and  friends  will  oblige  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  annual  dinner  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  December  Iff,  at  the  llollxnn 
Restaurant. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was,  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  that  Society,  open  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  in  aid  of  tin  Benevolent 
Association.  The  attendance  was  very  fair,  and  tin-  visitors  evidently  appre¬ 
ciated  the  excellent  collection  of  photographs  contained  in  this  year's  Exliibi- 
bition.  At  nine  o’clock  the  optical  lantern  of  the  Society  w,  a-  brought  into  uw , 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  slides  were  passed  through,  the  last  to  1< 
shown  upon  the  screen  being  an  excellent  portrait  of  James  Glaisher,  F.  K.S.. 
who,  Mr.  Bird,  as  Chairman  of  the  Benevolent  Association,  remarked,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  scientific  investigation,  and  the  Photographic  Society  ot 
Great  Britain  were  all  proud  of  their  President.  Many  yeai’s  ago,  whilst  in 
pursuit  of  meteorological  science,  he,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  C'oxwell, 
the  aeronaut,  left  Woolwich  fora  trip  amongst  the  clouds,  and  they  reached  an 
altitude  little  short  of  seven  miles,  the  highest  ever  attained  by  living  man. 
Coxwell  became  insensible,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Glaisher  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  opening  the  valve  to  descend  ;  fortunately,  the  record  of  their 
instruments  and  investigations  were  preserved,  and  had  proved  of  tin  great*  4 
value  to  the  meteorological  science.  It  was  through  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
of  the  President  and  his  Council  that  the  Society’s  Exhibition  was  open  that 
evening  to  the  Benevolent  Association,  and  lie  moved  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given,  xvhich  was  carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  one  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  placed  their  slides  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  amongst  whom  were  Messrs.  T.  Beasley,  juu.,  W.  W.  England,  A.  L. 
Henderson.  A..  Cowan,  11.  Smith,  and  others. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  the  6tli  instant  a  special  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  Lamb’s 
Hotel,  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  magic  lantern  views  with  descriptive  lecture, 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  M’Cull.  The  views,  which  were  gems  of  photographic  art, 
being  excellent  in  tone,  clearness,  definition,  and  colouring,  comprised  choice 
bits  from  the  line  rock  scenery  of  Land’s  End,  the  Lizard,  St.  Michael' 
Mount,  and  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  embracing  the  more  notable  features 
of  the  Scilly  Isles,  -with  a  number  of  views  of  the  coast  of  Devon.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  display  of  signalling  apparatus  used 
at  Lloyds’  signalling  station  at  Land’s  End,  with  a  lucid  description  of  how 
intelligence  is  conveyed  between  vessels  and  the  shore  by  means  of  the  code 
Hags.  The  views  were  displayed  with  dissolving  effects  by  means  of  the  lime¬ 
light,  the  oxygen  gas  being  used  in  a  compressed  state,  forty  feet  of  the  gas 
being  compressed  within  the  limits  of  an  iron  tank  not  larger  than  a  railway 
warming-pan. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  -1th  instant, — The  President,  Air. 
Joseph  W.  Bates,  in  the  chair. 

The  Exhibition  Committee  reported  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
hold  the  exhibition  in  the  galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  during  the  week  beginning  January  11,  1886.  It  would  be  kept  open  day 
and  evening,  and  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  the  lantern  slides  sent  to  the 
exhibition  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Academy  upon  one  evening  during  the 
week.  It  was  also  stated  that  all  restrictions  as  to  including  pictures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  in  a  single  frame  had  been  withdrawn.  The  pictures  would  not 
be  hung  by  classes,  but  all  of  each  person’s  work  would  be  hung  together, 
without  regard  to  class. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the  election  as  actual  members  of 
Messrs.  William  C.  Tripler,  Edward  D.  Page,  and  Professor  W.  D.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Coates  asked  for  the  experience  of  members  in  the  use  of  paper  nega¬ 
tives.  But  few  of  those  present  had  used  them  to  any  extent.  An  objection 
to  their  use  seemed  to  be  the  oiling  that  was  necessary.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  doing  this  properly,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  re-oiling  was 
sometimes  necessary.  Some  prints  had  been  made  without  oiling  with  good 
success,  though,  of  course,  more  time  was  necessary. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  any  harm  would  result  if,  when  intensifying 
a  plate  with  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  the  blackening  action  was  stopped 
before  it  had  permeated  entirely  through  the  film,  the  underside  being  left  as 
whitened  by  the  mercury.  It  was  thought  that  the  film  should  always  be 
blackened  entirely  through  to  prevent  future  injurious  action  of  the  mercury  on 
the  negative.  If  this  made  the  negative  too  intense  reduction  could  be  resorted 
to  to  bring  it  to  proper  printing  density. 

Mr.  McCollin  showed  one  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Barker’s  “focal  plane”  shutters. 
With  this  shutter  the  exposure  is  made  through  a  narrow  slit  in  a  curtain 
passing  directly  in  front  of  the  plate.  In  describing  the  shutter,  Mr.  McCollin 
said,  Every  point  of  the  luminous  image  formed  on  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 
camera  is  the  focal  point  or  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays  whose  base  is  the  field  of  the 
lens.  A  little  study  of  this  optical  truth  will  show  where  the  Barker  focal 
plane  shutter  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  exposers.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  any  exposing  aperture  will  occupy  a  less  time  in  passing  a  given  point 
than  it  would  require  to  traverse  the  field  of  the  lens,  and  as  the  point  thus 
exposed  contains  the  concentrated  volume  of  rays  from  the  whole  field  ot  the 
lens,  the  time  is  shortened  without  loss  of  actinic  effect.  Some  photographers 
who  have  not  looked  particularly  into  the  optics  of  photography  do  uotat  once 
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grasp  this  wonderful  fact  of  the  innumerable  cones  of  rays  proceeding  from  one 
base  to  all  points  of  the  plate,  but  every  one  knows  that  if  lie  has  a  small  stop 
in  his  lens  and  removes  it  he  immediately  increases  the  brightness  of  the  whole 
picture — of  the  whole  focal  plane.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  plate  being 
exposed  at  any  one  time,  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  diffused  light 
always  present  in  the  camera  to  some  degree,  especially  when  a  large  stop  is 
used.  The  plate  is  also  protected  from  any  motion  in  the  object  except  in  that 
portion  which  is  actually  being  exposed. 

One  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  McGoliiu  shows  the  method  of  dis¬ 
charging  Belgian  paving  blocks  from  a  vessel.  An  iron  tub  or  bucket  has  been 
hoisted  from  the  vessel  with  upwards  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  granite  blocks,  and 
is  seen  overturned  in  the  air,  with  the  blocks  falling  to  the  pile  on  the  wharf. 
These  blocks  in  the  air  are  as  sharp  as  those  lying  in  the  pile  below,  and  the 
dust  made  by  the  grinding  of  these  heavy  stones  together  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  picture. 

Mr.  McCollin  also  exhibited  two  plates  secured  by  Mr.  Barker  during  a 
thunderstorm  on  Thursday  evening,  October  29.  The  scene  was  illuminated  by 
a  single  Hash  of  lightning  for  each  plate,  yet  there  is  a  clear  sky,  details  of  the 
landscape  both  near  and  far,  and  altogether  a  fair  photograph  of  the  stable  and 
surroundings,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  W.  D.  H.  Wilson  also  had  a  new  shutter  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting,  being  the  latest  invention  of  Mr.  Prosch,  known  as  the  “duplex 
shutter.”  This  shutter  is  made  to  work  between  the  combinations  of  a  rapid 
symmetrical  or  rectilinear,  lens,  a  special  tube  furnished  with  the  shutter  taking 
the  place  of  the  original  lens  tube,  so  that  it  is  preserved  intact  for  other  use 
when  desired.  The  original  diaphragm  of  the  lens  can  be  used.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  is  that,  by  a  simple  adjustment,  the  shutter  may  be 
opened  by  the  pneumatic  release,  remaining  open  as  long  as  desired,  and  then 
closed  by  pressing  the  rubber  bulb  a  second  time.  This  makes  it  a  very  perfect 
exposer  for  either  time  or  instantaneous  work. 

Mr.  Walmsley  showed  a  new  camera  made  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  for  copying  and  for  making  photomicrographs.  A  number  of  valu¬ 
able  features  had  been  combined  in  the  camera.  It  was  provided  with  a  double 
shifting  front,  of  value  in  making  lantern  slides  where  a  certain  part  only  of 
the  negative  was  desirable  to  reproduce.  By  detaching  the  rear  portion  of  the 
bed  and  attaching  the  camera  to  a  tripod  it  answered  well  for  landscape  or 
other  ordinary  work.  In  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen  a  small  disc  of  thin 
glass  was  cemented,  forming  a  surface  suitable  for  the  delicate  focussing  neces¬ 
sary  for  microscopic  work.  A  door  in  the  side  gave  access  to  the  lens  in  the 
middle  of  the  camera  when  used  for  copying  purposes. 

Mr.  Bartlett  having  noticed  that  the  substances  used  in  treating  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film  for  isochromatic  photography  were  generally  fluorescent  bodies,  sug¬ 
gested  that  experiments  be  made  in  this  direction  with  aesculum,  the  active 
principle  of  the  horse  chestnut,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  fluorescent  body. 

Adjourned. 

- - -+ - 
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portant  photographic  chemicals  become  considerably  altered  when  the 
most  recent  and  accurate  atonic  weights  are  employed.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

Silver  nitrate. . .  .(170)  becomes  169-55  =  0-25  per  cent.  lea-. 

Silver  chloride  (143-5)  ,,  14303  =  0*35  ,, 

Silver  iodide. ...  (235)  ,,  231-19  =  0-35 

Silver  bromide . .  (188)  ,,  187-01  =0  21 

Such  differences  may  not  affect  ordinary  photographers,  but  they  are  of 
considerable  moment  in  quantitative  analysis,  e.g.,  in  estimaill 
haloids.— I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  .1.  Jl.  Smith. 

Low  Fell,  Gateshead ,  Nov.  19,  1885. 

[We  have  already  substituted  an  abridgment  of  C anus's  table  f--r 
Dalton’s,  but  it  is  too  late  to  make  the  suggested  alterations  in  tin 
atomic  weights,  even  if  such  a  course  were  in  every  way  desirable.  Ed  | 


MR.  ANDREW  PRINGLE  ON  RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Euitors. 

Gentlemen,- — Reading  to-day  your  report  of  ashort  address  by  Mr.  Lydde  11 
Sawyer  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Photographic  Association,  I  cainc  uj*on  a 
phrase  in  “  ”  which  I  recognised  as  having  been  used  by  my  self  in 

an  article  on  Retouching  in  your  columns  some  months  ago.  But  Dr 
this  phrase  I  should  not  have  understood  Mr.  Sawyer  to  have  refern  1  to 
me  in  his  address,  so  completely  does  that  gentleman  appear  to  have  mis 
understood  my  meaning.  Far  from  denouncing  retouching  or  “  damning 
it  with  faint  praise,”  I  endeavoured  in  these  articles  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  consider  a  certain  amount  of  retouching  in  portraiture  absolutely  a 
necessity,  though  I  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  had,  superfluous 
and  mendacious  retouching.  I  claim  to  be  in  no  measure  behind  Mi. 
Sawyer  in  advocacy  of  proper  and  necessary  retouching.  A  man,  doubt¬ 
less,  reads  his  own  writings  with  a  different  eye  from  other  readers  of  th< 
same,  but  I  declare  I  cannot  think  that  any  one,  carefully  reading  what, 
on  this  matter,  I  did  write,  could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  condemn 
retouching  in  toto.  Taking  even  my  first  chapter,  which  now  lies  l>efore 
me,  I  submit  to  you  and  to  your  readers  that  in  that  chapfc  r  I  condemn 
bad  and  too  much  retouching  only.  I  take  for  granted,  from  Mr.  Sawyer  - 
expressions  of  horror  and  wonder,  that  he  read  my  articles,  or  even  my 
first  article,  carefully ;  and  so  I  am  bound  to  express  my  regret  at  having 
written  in  a  manner  so  unintelligible.  Want  of  plainnes-  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  fault  not  often  laid  at  my  door';  it  would  be  a  £  reat  comfort  to 
me  if  Mr.  Sawyer  would  take  another  look  at  what  I  wrote,  and  say  if  1 
still  reads  what  I  wrote  as  an  utter  condemnation  of  retouching.  I  am. 
Yours,  &c.,  Andrew  Pringle. 

Craigclcugh,  Langholm ,  N.B.,  November  '21,  1885 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH,  1886. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  “  Sub-leader  ”  on  page  730  of  your  issue  of 
November  20th,  you  have  used  words  that  might  lead  to  some  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  photographers.  There  is  no  charge  for  wall  space 
in  the  photographic  section,  nor  indeed  in  any  section  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  which  photography  forms  a  section.  The  Fine  Arts 
Committee,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know,  includes  four  photo¬ 
graphers,  of  whom  two  are  professional  and  two  amateurs  ;  but  there  is 
no  distinction  made  among  the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  photo¬ 
graphers  having  an  equal  share  with  the  others  in  all  business  connected 
with  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  the 
arrangement  will,  in  my  opinion,  conduce  to  bring  together  as  fine 
a  collection  of  works  of  art  as  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
kind,  and  very  probably  the  finest  collection  of  photographs  that  ever  yet 
has  been  shown  to  the  public. 

I  venture  to  take  this  chance  of  bringing  the  matter  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  your  readers,  and  of  asking  them  to  send  a  really  grand 
collection  of  work,  so  that  the  public  may  see  that  photography,  alongside 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  need  not  blush  nor  hang  its  head. 

I  send  you  —  in  case  you  have  not  yet  received  one  —  a  copy  of  the 
rules  specially  touching  exhibits  of  photographs ;  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  desire  to  know  more  of  the  matter,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
give  them  any  information  of  which  I  am  myself  possessed. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac.,  Andrew  Pringle,  Member  of  Fine  Arts  Committee. 

Craigclcugh ,  Langholm,  N.B.,  November  24f/f,  1885. 


“LIQUOR  AMMONIA,  -880.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  enclosed  article  on  “  Liquor  Am¬ 
monia,  0-880,  which  I  submit  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  Almanac,  should 
you  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance,  might  I  suggest  that  you  favour 
the  readers  of  that  annual  with  a  copy  of  Carius’s  table  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia,  as  a  substitute  for  Dalton’s, 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  the  most  unreliable  of  existing  tables  ?  I  would 
also  recommend  that  the  most  recent  atomic  weights  be  given  with  the 
table  of  elements.  The  approximate  whole  numbers  could  easily  be 
deduced  therefrom,  where  great  accuracy  was  not  required. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  that  the  molecular  weights  of  several  im- 
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That  offers  for  eight  ounces  pure  nitrati  of  silver  ? — Address,  Photographei 
21,  Bartholomew'  East,  Exeter. 

Wanted,  a  shutter  lor  studio  camera,  whole-plate,  in  exeliang 
lenses  and  numerous  other  things.  List  on  application. 

Studio,  Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. 

lagic  lantern,  triplet  lamp,  and  several  hundred  slides,  all  in 
will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  photography.—  Ad-in' 

209,  New  Dalmai  nock -road,  Glasgow, 
will  exchange  balustrade  and  pillar,  also  Ross’  quarter-plat*  lens  with  di. 
phragms,  for  instantograph  camera  or  other  accessories  that  an  us*  fuL  *  as 
adjusted.— Address,  W.  Spilsbury,  13,  Trinity-street;  and  84,  Market-stroel 

Hanley. 

fill  exchange  a  walnut  revolving  stereoscope  by  DaUnu  yi  r.  a  opj  mg  i  amen 
and  a  quantity  of  bronze-printed  mounts  and  bindings  for  stereos*  opic  tran 
parencies,  for  a  No.  2  wide-angle  landscape  lens  by  Dallmeyer.  Adores 
Harmer,  Wick,  Littleliampton. 

/ill  exchange  four  years’  The  British  Journal  -n  Photographi  a 
graphic  News  (about  three  of  British  Jot  rnal  and  one  of  l  h»U*jrnph 
News)  wilh  odd  numliers  as  well,  for  outdoor  view  camera,  half-plate  bid 
Any  difference  adjusted.— Address,  Col.,  care  of  W.  Batten,  Il£racombe. 
will  exchange  a  handsome  dark  tent  on  wheels,  a  good  halt-plaff  view  U 
lake-scene  background,  and  Cassell’s  Popular  Educator  (six  volumes  »un 
in  three),  new,  cost  45s.  Wanted,  quarter-  or  half-plate  lustmttograph  J 


watch 


offers.  — Address,  A.  F. 


licyele  suit,  ball  pedals,  fret  machine 

Jlark,  Padanarm,  Forfar.  .  .  . 

ill  exchange  cabinet  lens  by  Jamin  and  Darlot,  Btes,  front  uJl*  •* 

neb,  take  10  x  8  group,  extra  lens  for  views,  m  arly  new .  with  i  ach ;  also  .  ir» 
neb  condenser  and  lens  for  lantern,  12  10  glass  bath,  mahoganj  -  ase,  '  -• ' 

, op,  good.  Wanting,  whole-plate  studio  camera,  rack  and  pinion,  tak*  two 
Sinets  or  two  cartk  Or  sell  for  cash.-Addm*.  Gueav  es,  Butteiwth. 
will  exchange  whole-plate  burnisher,  fitted  with  atniosphin  1  ■ 

:auses  no  -smoke,  new  condition,  whole-plate,  half- plate,  aim  quart « 
lipping-baths,  5x4  view  lens,  half-plat*  view  h-ns  by  V’; 

ens  and  cameras  for  portraits  and  other  articles.  "  anted,  ''r'T  '  ’  '  : 

:amera,  with  or  without  lens,  and  double  riiihw,  or  lantern.  ‘ 

f  required. — Address,  M.  StInseli  .  2.  Wall-street,  . Ballspo nd-road,  Mmgtm  . 
uited  to  exchange,  good  exterior  background  b\  BuU,  -  ost  —  -  •  •  • 

m-r,  for  nice  interior  of  same  value,  almost  plain,  with  pan*  11  • 

n  otherwise.  Photographs  exchanged.  A  Bo  dark  -x  w,  1,  sk,-- 
mule,  with  two  windows,  ruby  :  size  of  box,  two  feet  five  im 
sight  inches,  and  eleven  inches  broad.  W  ill  exchange  ***? 

Minting  frames,  or  anything  usefid. -Address,  W.  IVUSQVtOBXa  &  l 
182,  Blackburn-road,  Antley,  Accrington,  Lancashire. 
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Enters  to  OTorvegipontrent^. 

Photographs  Registered  :— 

Alfred  James  Bailev,  17,  Hindon-street,  Pimlico. — Two  photographs  of  the 
Lev.  Walter  S.  Kelley,  M.A. 

George  M'Kenzie,  5,  Gilmour-street,  Paisley.- — Two  photographs  of  Sir  Peter 
Coats;  two  photographs  of  Mr,  W,  B.  Barbour  ;  four  photographs  of  Major 
B.  M.  M‘Cerreli. 

James  H.  Mann,  Sandall,  Doncaster. — Enlarged  photograph  of  the  Bay  of 
Tangier. 

Thomas  Parkinson,  58,  Bradsliawgate,  Bolton.- — Four  photographs  of  the 
Bight  Bev.  James  Fraser,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop)  of  Manchester. 

A.  Kerin. — In  the  specimen  yon  enclose  the  retouching  is  skilfully  done. 

William  Wood. — For  the  formula  you  require  see  Almanac,  1885,  page  91. 

Phcenix  (Oldham). — Expose  less,  and  employ  a  smaller  proportion  of  No.  2, 
or  use  some  restraining  bromide. 

F.  T.  L.— To  which  of  Derogy’s  lenses  do  you  refer?  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  this  optician  lias  patented  more  than  one  form  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lens. 

Gwent,  A  Learner,  and  Suez. — These  correspondents  have  neglected  to 
comply  with  our  rule  by  enclosing  their  names  and  addresses  ;  hence  their 
queries,  according  to  our  custom,  have  been  consigned  to  the  waste  basket. 

G.  B. — The  form  of  battery  you  suggest  is  quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
electric  lighting.  Half-a-dozen  cells  would  answer  for  a  short  time  for  a 
small  glow-lamp.  But  no  number  of  such  cells  would  answer  for  arc 
lighting. 

Alba.— If  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  alone  will  not  remove  the  silver 
stains  from  the  tablecloth,  try  treating  them  with  a  strong  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  by  the  cyanide.  It  is  seldom  the 
stains  will  resist  this  treatment. 

Lead.— Apply,  after  well  washing  the  negative,  a  solution  composed  of  nitrate 
of  lead  four  parts,  ferricyanide  of  potassium  six  parts,  water  one  hundred 
parts,  until  the  image  is  completely  bleached  ;  then,  after  again  well  washing, 
apply  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  one  to  six. 

Gallic — Wishes  to  know  the  size  of  the  largest  negatives  which  have  yet  been 
taken  on  gelatine  plates.  We  are  unable  to  answer  this  querv,  but  may, 
however,  mention  that  the  largest  size  we  know  of  being  used  is  thirty  inches 
by  twenty-live.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  know  of  larger. 

R.  Davies.— If  you  cannot  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  carbon  picture  from 
the  opal  glass  you  will  have  to  grind  it  out.  This  you  can  easily  do  with  a 
little  emery  or  with  “graining  sand”  (such  as  that  used  by  lithographers  for 
grinding  their  stones),  using  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass  as  a  muller. 

James  Thompson. — 1.  Your  best  plan  will  lie  to  make  up  a  few  dozen  plates 
by  the  formuhe  given,  and  carefully  note  the  cost.  We  believe  the  plates 
can  be  coated  at  the  price  stated,  but  much  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  coating. — 2.  Though  whiskey  does  contain  alcohol,  alcohol 
is  not  whiskey. 

Sep. — Perhaps  this  will  answer  your  query,  which,  by  the  way, 'is  very  ambigu¬ 
ously  put.  In  working  the  collodio-albumen  process  it  was  a  very  common, 
almost  an  universal,  practice  to  flood  the  plate  with  a  two-  or  three-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  without  any  restrainer  whatever.  This  would 
bring  out  a  faint  image  which  was  afterwards  brought  up  to  full  density  with 
another  solution  of  pyro  restrained  with  acetic  acid  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  had  been  added. 

M.  R.  C.- — Complains  that  in  the  crystoleum  process  he  cannot  get  the  prints 
to  adhere  to  the  glass.  He  says  he  uses  the  starch  thick.  Sometimes  the 
prints  are  covered  with  glistening  places,  and  at  others  they  peel  quite  off 
the  glass.  Probably  our  correspondent  is  using  his  starch  too  thick,  and  is 
not  pressing  sufficient  of  it  out  in  the  mounting.  The  starch  should  be 
thoroughly  broken  up  with  the  brush  before  it  is  applied,  and  then  as  much 
as  possible  must  be  pressed  out  when  the  print  is  laid  on  the  glass.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  print  over  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
ox-gall,  before  the  starch  is  applied. 

H.  Johnson  (Wood  Green)  cautions  photographers  against  a  man  (whose  name 
he  mentions)  “who  is  now  carrying  on  a  system  of  fraud  by  using  the  names  of 
several  photographers  in  London,  ourselves  included,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
first .  shilling,  upon  falsely  representing  that  we  do  our  cabinet  in  a  large 
Alhambra  frame,  and  six  carle-cle-visites,  for  3s.,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
photographer  to  do  about  ten  shillings  or  twelve  sliillingswortli .  of  work  for 
the  remaining  2s.  By  publishing  this  in  your  valuable  paper  you  will  be 
conferring  a  great  favour  on  those  who  have  already  been  deceived,  and 
probably  prevent  other  firms  from  being  so  uncomfortably  sat  upon.” 

Coleswegen  writes  :  “In  your  Almanac  for  1877,  page  194,  is  described  ‘A 
Novel  Enlarging  Len.’  Am  I  to  understand  that  with  an  opera-glass  of  the 
form  described  you  can  take  photographs  direct  in  the  camera  without  the 
encumbrance  of  great  length  of  focus?  And  if  this  is  so,  would  the  apparatus 
give  straight  enough  lines  and  sharp  image  for  such  purposes  ?  I  often  want 
to  take  architectural  details,  but  cannot  on  account  of  the  immense  focal 
length  required.  Would  such  a  glass  require  very  much  more  exposure  on 
account  of  the  many  combinations  of  lenses  ?  The  writer  also  describes  the 
instrument  as  giving  great  sharpness  in  the  axis.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
plate  would  be  only  sharp  in  the  middle?” — In  reply:  The  opera-glass 
described  is  a  very  expensive  one,  and  is  but  seldom  made.  It  would  not  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  here  specified,  owing  to  the  limited  field  and  the 
pincushion  distortion. 

Glaze  asks  for  a  formula  for  a  good  enamelling  collodion  that  will  leave  the 
glass  readily.  He  says  he  has  been  much  troubled  with  the  pictures 

|  sticking,  although  lie  has  been  most  careful  in  waxing  the  glass,  and  has 

[  also  used  talc,  with  no  better  result.  The  collodion  our  correspondent 

,  employs,  he  says,  he  makes  himself,  with  five  grains  of  cotton  to  the  ounce 
of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  methylated  alcohol.  We  strongly  suspect 
“  Glaze’s  ”  trouble  does  not  originate  in  the  collodion  at  all,  but  from  the 
preparation  of  the  glass  ;  in  all  probability,  too  much  wax  is  left  on  the 
glass,  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  polish  the  plate  more  completely. 


and  be  careful  that  lie  uses  jmre  beeswax.  Many  samples  are  largely 
adulterated  with  spermaceti,  tallow,  &e. ,  which  will  be  liable  to  cause  the 
prints  to  stick.  Old  beeswax  is  much  preferable  to  new  for  waxing  plates 
from  which  the  prints  have  to  be  transferred. 

Kubburdar. — 1.  Any  respectable  house  going  in  for  that  class  of  work  w  ill  do 
the  enlarging  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  working  up,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  rely  upon  their  taking  no  advantage  of  you.  To  “  register''  or 
secure  the  copyright  of  your  pictures  is  a  simple  matter.  If  you  forward  un¬ 
mounted  prints  and  eighteen  stamps  for  each  one  we  undertake  to  have  tin  m 
registered  at  Stationers’  Hall. — 2.  Glazing  with  ruby  glass,  as  you  suggest, 
will  answer  all  purposes;  you  may  supplement  this  with  a  blind  of  yellow 
fabric;  but,  under  no  circumstances,  will  it  be  advisable  to  combine  ruby 
and  green  media :  the  loss  of  light  would  be  too  great?  -3.  The  plates  you 
are  using  are  amongst  the  best;  we  cannot,  under  anv  circumstances,  say 
more.  —  4.  For  developing  formulae  you  must  consult  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  and  Almanac  ;  we  cannot  reprint  the  mass  of  formula*  which  an* 
constantly  appearing  with  but  slight  modification. — 5.  The  ordinary  slide 
will  answer.  The  paper  keeps  as  well  as  glass  j dates. 

14  x  12  (Biarritz)  writes:  “We  have  heard  a  good  deal  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  productions  of  the  Eastman  Film  Company.  Beginning  with 
the  article  in  the  Times,  and  continuing  ever  since  with  articles,  letters,  and 
notices  in  the  photographic  journals,  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  without  our 
having  its  merit?  extolled,  and  many  photographers  of  note  have  given  their 
testimony  in  its  favour.  Is  not  all  this  very  tantalising  to  the  amateur 
who,  like  myself,  works  a  large  size,  and  to  whom  paper  would  be  such  a 
boon,  when  he  finds  he  cannot  obtain  from  the  Company  a  roll  of  paper  ten 
inches  wide  to  use  in  his  roller-slide?  And  this  after  having  read,  many 
times  repeated,  of  the  vast  expense  to  which  the  Company  has  gone  in 
erecting  machinery  and  making  preparations  during  the  last  two  years. 
Does  it  not  also  seem  a  great  mistake  to  ignore  the  existence  of  all  other 
forms  of  roller-slide  but  their  own,  and  to  insist  on  sending  out  their  paper 
on  spools  made  to  fit  their  slides  ?" — We  placed  the  alcove  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  the  resident  manager  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and 
Film  Company,  who  has  replied  as  follows: — “Answering  your  favour  of 

today  with  reference  to  its  enclosure  of  a  letter  from - of  Biarritz,  France, 

in  which  he  complains  of  his  inability  to  get  a  ten-inch  spool  of  our  paper, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we  should  be  expected  to  carry  in  stock  sizes 
for  which  there  is  very  little  demand.  We  have  not  had  among  the 
thousands  of  holders  that  we  have  sold  more  than  half-a-dozen  inquiries  for 
10  x  12  holders,  and  never  one  for  10  x  14.  The  former  size  is  now  eu  route. 
from  America  with  a  full  supply  of  ten-inch  spools.  We  also  fail  to  see  of 
what  service  the  ten-inch  spool  of  paper  would  be  to  your  correspondent,  as 
there  is  no  other  roll-holder  in  which  a  spool  of  paper  could  be  used.  One 
essential  difference  between  the  East  man- Walker  roll-holder  and  other 
forms,  known  as  roller-slides,  is  that  the  negative  paper  in  all  previous 
devices  was  necessarily  rewound  upon  a  permanent  arbour  or  axis  within  the 
instrument,  and  from  which  this  arbour  or  axis  could  not  be  removed  ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Eastman-Walker  roll-holder  the  paper  is  wound  upon  a 
wooden  spool  provided  with  suitable  centres  enabling  the  same  to  be  placed 
intact  within  our  roll-holder  mechanism,  and  after  exposure,  if  necessary, 
the  exposed  paper  may  be  removed  intact  upon  the  clamping-reel.  These 
features  are  peculiar  to  the  Eastman-Walker  roll-holder,  and  the  advantages 
of  them  are  so  evident  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary.  So  far  as  our 
ignoring  the  existence  of  all  other  forms  of  roller-slides  is  concerned,  we  beg 
to  state  that  we  never  have  taken  the  position  that  would  be  indicated  by 
the  gentleman’s  language.  So  far  as  our  insisting  upon  sending  out  our 

paper  on  spools  is  concerned,  Mr. - evidently  forgets  that  we  are  the  first 

to  put  upon  the  market  a  negative  paper  wound  upon  spools,  and  have  been 
granted  in  our  patents  in  all  countries  the  broad  claim  for  so  winding  the 
sensitised  paper.  Therefore,  we  naturally  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
winding  them  on  spools  suitable  for  insertion  in  our  roll-holder  ;  but  would 
state  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  film  photography  that 
we  do  not  desire  to  stand  in  the  path  of  any  progressive  scheme  tending  to 
the  rapid  introduction  of  films  of  whatever  make  they  may  be.  We  are 
willing  to  license  any  reputable  manufacturer  to  wind  sensitised  negative 
paper  or  tissue  upon  our  spools,  and  that  for  a  nominal  consideration, 
compatible  with  the  expense  and  patience  we  have  given  to  the  perfection  of 
the  process.” 


On  Thursday,  last  week,  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  “smoking  concert,”  in  place  of  the  usual  scientific  meeting. 

Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for  I 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  December  2,  will  be  I 
On  the  Working  Apertures  of  Lenses. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition. — We  learn  that  the  Jury  Com-  I 
mission  have  altered  the  terms  of  the  award  made  to  Messrs.  Sands  k  Hunter,  I 
which  now  reads  “for  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  By  an  I 
error  in  our  report  of  Messrs.  Sands  &  Himter’s  dinner  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  I 
stated  that  Mr.  Naylor  occupied  the  chair.  The  chair  and  vicc-chair  were  I 
filled  by  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter  respectively.  _  I 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  TO 
THE  LANTERN. 

We  are  pleased  at  being1  able  at  last  to  record  the  fact  that  an 
incandescent  electric  light,  worked  by  a  battery  possessing  a 
reasonable  degree  of  portability,  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  lantern  illumination. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  recently  formed  “  Camera  Club  ” 
(which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  fast  increasing  in  numbers), 
Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  exhibited  an  application 
of  the  electric  light  which,  in  that  particular  respect,  has  been 
frequently  attempted  before,  but  never  successfully  so.  Owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  (many  ladies  being  present), 
we  could  not  get  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  lighting 
appliances  in  detail  ;  but,  subject  to  correction,  we  present  the 
..ollowing  as  a  reasonably  accurate  account  of  them. 

The  batteries  occupied  a  box,  rather  under  tAvo  feet  in  length 
and  half  that  Avidth,  upon  Avhich  a  pair  of  lanterns  was  erected. 
This  box  protected  tAvo  cells  containing  a  fluid,  the  precise  nature 
of  Avhich  has  not  yet  been  divulged,  although  Ave  understand 
that  it  is  different  from  that  Avhich  has  hitherto  been  em¬ 
ployed.  In  these  cells  Avere  immersed  a  number  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  carbon,  the  mechauical  arrangement  being  such  as  to 
provide  for  their  being  lifted  quite  out  of  the  fluid  and  again 
immersed  at  pleasure.  Each  lantern  Avas  fitted  Avith  a  some- 
Avhat  small  incandescent  lamp,  and  when,  upon  pressing  a 
button,  the  circuit  Avas  completed,  the  carbon  filament  en¬ 
closed  instantly  responded  by  emitting  a  poAverful  light.  This 
light,  AAdiile  inferior  to  that  produced  by  oxyhydrogen,  Avas  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  serve  every  requirement  in  parlour 
.  demonstration ;  and  although  its  exhibition  partook  of  a  ten¬ 
tative  character,  yet  Avere  the  results  of  an  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory  nature.  Especially  Avas  it  noteAVorthy  from  the  entire 
absence  of  smoke  and  heat.  It  opens  up  a  new  era  in  lantern 
illumination. 

Mr.  Dresser  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  assiduity  with 
Avhich  he  has  been  working  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  upon 
the  success  he  has  achieved.  The  disc  illuminated  Avas  bright 
to  the  edge.  Those  conversant  Avith  electrical  matters  will 
readily  understand  that  the  light  can  be  almost  instantaneously 
“sAvitched  on”  from  one  lantern  to  the  other. 

- - ♦ - 

VIGNETTING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Being  applied  to  the  other  day  during  a  press  of  Avork  to 
recommend  some  mode  of  attaching  a  number  of  carte-de-visite 
vignetting  glasses  to  the  printing-frames,  Ave  suggested  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  trade  lists  as  being  likely  to  provide  a  choice  of 


methods  ;  but  as,  upon  after  consideration,  Ave  did  not  renu  inb  r 
having  seen  a  printed  description  of  anything  of  the  kind,  v  • 
glanced  through  several  catalogues  that  Avere  at  hand,  and 
entirely  failed  to  discover  any  reference  to  the  subject.  l']-.n 
inquiring  among  a  few  experts  we  met  with  an  amusing  seri.  - 
of  replies :  one  photographer  never  did  Listen  his  vignettes, 
another  pasted  them  to  brown  paper,  a  third  substituted  >t  ut 
calico  for  the  paper,  a  fourth  attached  them  to  cardboard,  and, 
finally,  many  said  they  never  used  vignetting  glasses  at  all ; 
and  the  latter  experience  was  the  commonest.  Brown  paper, 
tissue  paper,  paper  serrated,  paper  printed,  paper  plain,  card¬ 
board,  tin,  zinc,  leather,  tin-foil,  Avood,  glass,  every  conceivable 
substance,  flexible  and  rigid,  Avere  described  as  representing  t li¬ 
very  best  material  and  method  possible  for  making  vignetn  . 
though  none  of  these  descriptions  Avas  a  reply  t«>  our  query. 
Further  investigations  showed  that,  though  the  means 
attachment  Avere  many  in  number,  they  did  not  in  that  ivspe<-r 
equal  the  materials  employed.  We  also  observed,  in  several 
instances,  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  production  of  vignettes, 
if  not  as  a  secret  process,  which  would  have  been  absurd,  at 
any  rate  as  an  operation  upon  which  a  certain  reserve  was 
desirable.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  this  was  <  \- 
ceptional. 

We  remember  one  of  our  earliest  experiments  in  vignetting  : 
we  had  purchased  a  vignette  glass,  and,  after  packing  it  all 
round  so  as  to  keep  the  light  out,  and  fastening  it  down  with 
stamp  paper,  our  disappointment  was  great  to  find  the  resulting 
print  to  possess  Arery  little  gradation  at  the  edge,  and  to  be 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  This  Avas  quickly  remedied  in  <  >ur 
next  essay  by  raising  the  glass  from  the  negative — a  method 
Avhich  indeed  is  the  only  one  through  which  much  softness  can 
be  obtained.  To  produce  the  best  results,  this  raising  of  the 
vignette  glass  some  distance  from  the  negative  must  be  carried 
out,  and  to  do  this  satisfactorily  involves  considerable  trouble. 

When  cotton- avooI  vignettes  are  employed — the  best  mode  «  I 
making  them  was  described  by  us  on  a  former  occasion—  there 
AA'ould  appear  to  be  practically  no  need  to  devise  methods  •  * 
fastening  them,  as  in  most  occasions  where  we  have  seen  tin  m 
in  use  the  avooI  has  been  attached  by  still  gum  to  papei 
screens,  which  in  turn  were  slipped  between  glass  and  printing 
frame. 

With  stiff  masks,  Avhether  of  metal  or  otherwise,  the  simp.,  m 
plan  would  be  merely  to  place  them  in  situ  upon  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  remove  them  when  the  print  was  finished  .  and 
when  a  single  picture  only  was  so  treated,  nothing  more  woul  1 
be  needed.  The  case,  however,  would  be  different  when  und<  i 
the  circumstances  governing  our  interlocutors  queiA,  fm  he 
wanted  a  means  of  attachment  for  a  number  of  frames  all  - 
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out  printing  at  the  same  time ;  and,  clearly,  if  the  card  or 
other  screens  were  not  secured  a  number  of  them  would  be  dis¬ 
placed  during  the  printing,  and  would,  in  consequence,  give 
irregular  results.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  among 
professional  photographers,  we  saw  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
which  consisted  of  a  square  extra  frame  (just  the  size  of  the 
printing-frame  itself,  and  more  than  anything  like  one  of  the 
once  familiar  inner  frames  of  the  dark  slide)  attached  by  hinges 
to  the  printing-frame.  The  vignetter  was  adjusted  to  a  proper 
position,  and  then  this  hinged  frame  was  closed  down  upon  it, 
and  kept  tight  by  a  hook  and  eye,  the  extra  frame  itself 
being,  we  almost  forgot  to  say,  supplied  with  two  small  springs, 
which  also  seemed  as  though  borrowed  from  the  dark  slide. 
The  arrangement  seemed  to  answer  well,  but  would  necessarily 
be  a  rather -costly  addition  if  any  large  number  of  frames  had 
to  be  so  furnished. 

Many  printers,  we  found,  liked  to  attach  the  vignetter  by 
means  of  a  little  glue  to  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  plan  was  effectual,  but  it  gave  a  very  dirty  appearance  to 
the  frame;  and,  besides,  would  require  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  Trouble,  if  for  any  reason  it  required  readjustment  before 
the  number  required  were  printed.  Another  photographer 
invariably  used  drawing-pins  for  attaching  the  screens,  and  they 
seemed  to  answer  admirably ;  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  they 
would  in  time  render  the  cards  and  paper  useless,  through 
wearing  them  into  holes.  Then,  again,  the  method  could  only 
be  employed  with  soft  wood  frames — pine,  Arc. — mahogany  or 
oak  would  be  rather  too  hard  upon  the  finger-nails. 

We  have  seen  in  the  American  journals  illustrations  of  an 
ingenious  frame,  made  purposely  for  vignetting  ;  but  as  it  is 
both  elaborate  and,  comparatively  speaking,  costly,  we  do  not 
think  it  likely  to  find  much  favour  among  printers  in  view  of 
such  existing  methods  as  we  have  described,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  effective,  and  are  far  less  costly. 

Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  shown  us  a  simple  form  of 
clamp  he  has  had  made  to  his  own  design  by  Messrs.  Mayfield 
of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  it  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 
most  effectively,  and  at  no  great  outlay.  He  informs  us  that  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  with  his  printers  (with  portrait  work 
especially),  was  to  induce  them  to  adjust  the  vignetting  in  such 
a  delicate  manner  as,  in  portraits,  to  get  the  figure  or  bust 
duly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  print,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  nor  yet  too  much  on  one  side,  and,  at  the  same  time  printed 
with  nicely  softened  edges.  When  once  a  vignetting  screen  was 
fastened  down,  and  it  proved  to  be  not  quite  so  well  adjusted 
as  it  might  be,  there  was  always  a  temptation  to  leave  it 
unaltered  on  account  of  the  trouble  involved  in  rearranging. 
With  the  clamp  we  speak  of,  the  trouble  of  fixing  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  is  of  no  account.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  U-shaped  brass  clamp  (very  like  an  electric  battery 
binder)  of  such  a  size  as  to  fit  loosely  over  the  edge  of  the 
printing  frame,  and  clip  the  cardboard,  which  lie  uses  for 
vignetting,  to  the  frame.  The  card  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
desired  position,  and  then  a  turn  of  a  screw,  working  through 
the  under  arm  of  the  clamp  and  against  the  frame,  tightens 
it  up  to  any  required  degree,  so  as  to  enable  the  frames  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  knocking  about  without  disarranging 
the  vignetters.  If  an  alteration  should  be  required,  the  screen 
can  be  loosened,  rearranged,  and  fastened  again  with  no  more 
trouble  than  is  involved  in  loosening  and  fastening  a  screw. 

We  suggested  that  a  wire  spring,  after  the  fashion  of  a  paper 
clip,  might  answer  still  better;  but  the  objection  raised  was  the 
space  that  would  be  occupied  by  the  projecting  arms,  and  this, 


if  the  printing  accommodation  were  limited,  would,  of  course, 
be  a  drawback. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  such  arrangement  as  this  clump  sup 
plies  would  allow  of  many  little  additional  adjustments  being 
made;  every  one  who  has  given  much  time  to  vignette  printing  is 
aware  of  the  difficulty  experienced  with  some  negatives  in 
getting  a  sufficiently  delicate  gradation.  The  same  screen 
that,  with  one  negative,  produce  admirable  results,  will,  with 
another,  give  the  hardest  of  outlines,  or,  perhaps,  complete  softness 
at  one  edge  of  the  vignette,  and  actual  hardness  at  the  opposite. 
Most  of  these  irregularities  may  be  successfully  encountered 
by  altering  the  distance  at  which  the  vignetter  is  placed,  or  by 
raising  one  end  higher  than  the  other,  and  by  means  of  a  few 
slips  of  wood  this  clamp  would  lend  itself  to  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  carefully  printed  and  suitably  masked  vignette  gives 
such  very  pretty  effects  that  no  pains  should  be  considered  too 
great  to  obtain  them,  and  every  photographer  would  experience 
the  benefit  of  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  readily  adjusted  vig¬ 
netting  arrangement  if  it  were  readily  obtainable. 

- ♦ - 

What  will  not  the  photographer  next  achieve?  M.  Marey  with  his 
birds  in  flight,  and  Mr.  Muybridge  with  his  animals  in  mution,  have, 
by  means  of  marvellously  rapid  photography,  brought  to  us  a  know¬ 
ledge  as  interesting  as — at  present — useless  of  the  process  of  loco¬ 
motion  in  the  various  animals  placed  under  observation;  but  6uch 
achievements  pale  before  the  most  recent  results  in  a  similar  direction. 
An  enthusiastic  Philadelphian  experimenter  has  been  taking  snap 
shots  with  his  microscope,  and  has  been  able  to  invade  the  sacred 
privacy  of  the  life  of  the  most  insignificant  of  created  beings,  the 
amoeba.  So  successful  has  he  been,  that  the  actual  structure  of  the 
animalcule  was  plainly  visible,  and  thus  it  is  shown  to  be  possible, 
by  means  of  photomicrography,  to  register  the  whole  life  history  of 
so  minute  an  organism  as  the  one  we  speak  of. 


Meteorology,  as  we  need  not  say,  owes  a  meed  of  thanks  to  photo¬ 
graphy  for  the  means  of  self-registration  with  various  instruments 
that  it  offers,  and  we  thus  were  interested  in  the  account  given  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  of  Jordan’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Sunshine  Recorder.  The  instrument's  indications  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  travelling  over  a  slip  of  sensitised 
paper  and  leaving  a  record  behind  whenever  the  light  is  strong 
enough  to  throw  a  shadow  on  a  sun-dial.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
as  the  actinic  rather  than  the  beating  power  of  the  solar  radiation 
was  measured  by  the  instrument,  it  was  liable  to  give  a  higher  record 
than  those  in  which  the  indications  were  produced  by  the  charring  of 
wood  by  the  sun’s  rays  concentrated  by  a  lens. 


The  meteors  which  were  prophesied  as  being  of  probable  occurrence 
lastJFriday  night,  were  very  plainly  seen  for  a  time  until  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  again  near  midnight  when  it  cleared  once  more.  We  have 
not  beard  of  any  photographic  record  being  made  of  their  paths,  though, 
by  means  of  quiek-acting  photographic  lenses  working  over  a  limited 
field,  we  do  not  see  why  photography  should  not  be  utilised  in  making 
observations  of  their  frequency  and  the  direction  of  their  paths. 


Pyrogallol  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  MM.  Cazcneuve 
and  Linossier,  and  they  describe  some  curious  reactions  it  gives. 
Thus  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  more  powerful  reducer  than  ferric  salts, 
for  it  reduces  them  to  the  ferrous  state,  becoming  oxidised  itself. 
Oxidised  pyrogallol  and  a  ferrous  salt  strike  a  blue  colour,  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  not  produced,  as  the  acid  liberated,  if  an  energetic  one, 
dissolves  the  blue  compound  and  leaves  only  the  red  of  the  oxidised 
pyro  solution  to  become  visible.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  when  mixed 
with  ammoniacal  vaprous  chloride,  pyrogallol  produces,  when  air  is 
excluded,  no  immediate -change  of  colour,  yet  if  a  single  ribble  of 
oxygen  he  introduced,  an  intense  black-brown  colour  is  given, 
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Electric  lighting  has  assumed  a  new  phase  in  Paris;  the  well 
known  electrical  engineer  and  contractor,  M.  Menier,  having  our 
chased  a  large  property  in  the  Rue  de  Chateaud’un  there,  which  he 
will  rebuild  on  a  new  system.  He  intends  then  to  sell  electric  light 
to  all  lodgers  at  a  reasonable  rate.  If  this  should  prove  a  success  it 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  the  depressed  electric  light  industry  of 
this  country.  If  only  a  photographer  could  turn  on  his  electric  lkffit 
without  any  trouble  of  steam  engines  and  dynamos,  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  during  such  weather  as  we  usually  experience  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  a  few  months  to  come  !  1 
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Mr.  Pringle  for  calling  the  attention  of  nnr  ■ 

With  M,..  Pringle  2  the  e„  1 ,1,  T,  i"  "" 

photographers,  both  amateur  and  prof«  >  b  ,,»]  ' 

their  interests  will  be  well  cared  for  d  .  f  2 
bestowed  upon  their  exhiMfa.  We 
and  the  Fine  Arte  section  in  “  ' *blt“ ■ 


At  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society’s  meeting  last  month,  amono-st 
l!.6..  lls^rof  Pre^nts  announced,  was  a  photograph  of  part  of  the 
Ahlhy  VV  ay,  which  deserved  special  mention.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Brothers  Henry,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  although  the  exposure 
that  had  been  given  to  the  negative  was  stated  to  have  been  an  hour 
the  star  discs  were  perfectly  round  and  sharp,  showing  that  the 
driving  of  the  telescope  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period  was 
practically  perfect,  and  that  the  object-glass  had  been  corrected 
with  great  nicety  for  the  photographic  rays.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  we  have  from  time  to  time,  described  the  new  instruments 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Henrys ;  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  now  m  possession  of  an  instrument  of  great  value  for 
astro-photography. 

Whenever  observations  of  the  last  year  or  two  come  under  dis- 
cussion  at  this  Society,  the  occasion  rarely  passes  without  reference  to 
the  Ilrukuton  eruption.  An  account  was  read  of  the  recent  solar 
eclipse,  as  seen  at  New  Zealand,  Krukuton  dust  being  accused  of 
causing  certain  curious  phenomena ;  but  a  member  at  once  combated 
the  notion,  and  stated  that  a  simpler  explanation  would  easily  account 
tor  the  phenomena.  There,  however,  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
since  the  eruption  in  question,  astronomical  observations  have  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  make,  whether  they  be  eye  observations  or 
p  mtograplnc.  It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers  that  the 
observations  undertaken  to  test  Mr.  Huggins’  system  of  photographing 
the  corona  in  daylight,  without  the  intervention  of  an  eclipse,  had  to 
be  given  up  on  this  account. 

Again  referring  to  instrumental  means  in  connection  with  stellar 
astronomy  we  may  note  Mr.  Ranyard’s  remarks  at  this  meeting 
lie  pointed  out  one  of  the  difficulties  of  celestial  photography  lav  in 
obtaining  a  good  “ driving  clock;”  this,  which  to  the  uninitiated  may 
seem  a  simple  matter,  is  far  from  being  so,  a  clock  that  goes  well 
and  regularly  being  almost  impossible  of  attainment.  Mr.  Ranyard 
explained  the  difficulty  to  be  in  obtaining  a  good  driving-wheel  or 
other  gearing  wheels  free  from  irregularities.  It  is  evident  that  unless 
all  were  perfectly  true,  a  motion  that  might  answer  well  enouo-h  for 
eye  work  would  be  utterly  useless  for  photography. 


Dn.  Royston  Pigott,  in  a  paper  lie  has  contributed  to  the  English 
Mechanic,  says  that  the  earliest  known  lens  is  one  made  of  rock 
ciystal,  which  was  unearthed  by  Layard  in  his  excavations  at 
iSinevah.  This  lens,  whose  age  is  to  be  measured  by  thousands  of 
years,  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  with  surfaces  as  bright  as  when  it 
left  its  maker’s  hands,  while,  exhibited  in  the  same  place,  may  be  seen 
other  lenses  of  comparatively  recent  date,  though  early  of  their  sort, 
whose  surfaces  are  entirely  destroyed  by  London  smoke. 


From  the  letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  in  our  last  issue,  it  will  be 
seen  there  is  a  special  exemption  from  charge  for  space  in  the 
Fine  Arts  section,  which  includes  photography,  in  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  as  few  photographers,  especially  amateurs,  would  care 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  their  productions  and  then  have  to 
pay  rent  for  the  space  upon  which  they  were  exhibited.  While 
directing  attention  to  this  Exhibition,  a  fortnight  since,  we  quoted 
from  the  general  prospectus  and  regulations,  in  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  exemption,  except  in  the  Artisan  section.  We  thank 


hoto-engbaving,  or  the  production  of  intaglio  printimr 
has  received  a  considerable  impulse  during  the  hat  th, 
years,  brought  about,  doubtless,  by  the  gene  1  u  J  UJ 

tiom  of  MAI  o„„pn c,  CK, ■ 
have  met  with  in  this  country.  In  the  luat 

no  laea  than  thm,  medals  were  awarded  , o  priSTJ ,  £ ,  V  ‘ .  J 
copperplate  press.  Many  of  our  readew,  for  a  W  i„„.  i  .  ,  „ 
anxiou.,  to  learn  lrow  the  admirable  work  turned  ou  l,vYi  ."n  .  .  '  V 
&o,„«l *  produced.  Perhaps  the  following  may  enlightej 

OMo*SernNrmber  T J*!  **  in  a 

Modem  Processes  of  Automatic  Engraving,”  the  writer,  M.  .1  8 

Dodson  says :  “  1  he  process  of  phot. .gravure  bv  M.  B 

those  which  is  worked  with  considerable  secrecy  as  to  details  but  the 

following  brief  particulars  have  been  communicated  Our  m  o  ’ 

is  founded  upon  the  discovery  of  a  chemical  substance  which 

crystallises  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  crystals  becoming  lanmr 

the  longer  they  are  exposed  to  it.  After  exposure,  it  only  remains  to 

make  a  deposit  of  copper  bj  means  of  the  electric  battery  on  the 

crystalihe  surface,  and  thus  a  plate  is  obtained  yi.  Iding  impressions  in 

which  every  detail  and  gradation  of  tone  is  faithfully  reproduced.” 

v\  e  have  an  idea  that  if  main  of  our  readers  could  disc 

substance  which,  in  a  gelatine  film,  «  crystallises  under  the  influence 

of  light,  the  crystals  becoming  larger  the  longer  it  is  exposed,”  th<  y 

would  not  experience  very  .much  difficulty  in  findi 

manipula tory  detai Is. 

The  latest  novelty  we  have  yet  seen  in  Christmas  and  New  Tear’s 
“  cards  ”  is  that  of  photographs  on  opal  glass,  and  very  effective  they 
are.  The  edges  of  the  opal  are  neatly  bevelled,  and  the  picture 
is  mounted  on  velvet  mount,  or  els.1  supported  on  an  ingeniously- 
constructed  little  plated  easel.  These  pictures  are  to  1jp  obtained  both 
plain  and  coloured,  and  for  an  exceedingly  modest  sum.  Instead  «.f 
sending  portraits  of  nobodies,  or  copies  of  drawings,  to  tin  ir  friends, 
many,  no  doubt,  would  prefer  to  forward  their  own  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentments  similarly  “  got  up  ”  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  Here  is  a 
hint  for  enterprising  portraitists. 


The  general  election  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  the  business  ■  f 
many  photographers.  Candidates  have,  in  numerous  instances,  i  -  -  n  •  ■  <  1 
with  their  addresses  portraits  of  themselves  —either  as  silver  prints, 
Woodbury  types,  or  collotypes.  Several  of  the  provincial  newspapers 
have  also  contained  portraits  of  the  different  local  candidates.  The 
illustrations,  in  these  cases,  being  either  woodcuts  or  phototypic 
blocks;  and,  we  regret  to  say  it,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  by  com¬ 
parison  the  latter  have  had  the  worst  of  it  in  a  pictorial  sense. 


The  pliototypic  block  illustrations  have,  in  every  example  which  ha* 
come  under  our  notice,  been  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  the  original, 
though  they  might  be  more  or  less  truthful  portraits.  The  inferiority 
has  arisen  not  so  much  from  the  fault  in  the  block  itself  a>  f:  an  1 1m¬ 
printing.  Electioneering  typography,  as  a  rule,  is  of  the  ch.-ap.-^-t 
possible  description,  and  on  the  flimsiest  of  paper.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  work  has  to  be  executed  rapidly — by  machinery,  and 
very  little  care  is  bestowed  in  making  up  the  formes.  Had  the  same 
blocks,  which  under  these  circumstances  yielded  little  better  than 
“  daubs,”  been  carefully  printed  iu  a  hand-press,  or  even  in  a  ma 
on  a  good  paper,  very  different  results  would  have  been  obtained.  At 
present  phototvpic  blocks, when  printed  in  conjunct!  -n  with  tvp  .  ‘ 

appear  to  be  so  well  adapteil  for  rapid  machine  print! 
woodcuts. 
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Since  tlie  articles  on  the  production  of  lantern  slides  by  the  carbon 
•process  appeared  a  few  weeks  back,  several  correspondents  have  de¬ 
tailed  the  little  difficulties  they  have  encountered  m  their  first  essays. 
The  chief  one  has  been  that  arising  from  the  insolubility  of  the  tissue, 
owino-  to  its  being  dried  too  slowly.  Of  late  the  atmosphere  has  been 
exceptionally  damp,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  tissue,  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken,  remains  moist  for  an  unduly  long  time  ;  hence 
insolubility  is  induced  before  the  picture  is  printed.  Much  trouble 
would  frequently  be  avoided  by  beginners  if  they  would  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  test  the  solubility,  or  otherwise,  of  their  tissue  before  com¬ 
mencing  operations,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter. 


Let  a  piece  of  the  tissue,  without  having  been  exposed  to  light  at  all, 
be  immersed  in  cold  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  100°.  If,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  minute  or  so,  the  gelatinous  coating  does  not  dissolve  freely  away, 
the  tissue  should  at  once  be  discarded  as  being  useless.  Sometimes 
the  coating  will  dissolve  freely  enough,  but  on  careful  examination  a 
thin  film  may  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  water.  Hus  film  is  an 
extremely  thin  superficial  layer  only,  which  has  become  insolub  e. 
This  superficial  insolubility  is  often  met  with  if  the  tissues  happen 
to  have  been  exposed  to  some  injurious  vapour  while  drying  or,  acci¬ 
dentally,  to  light.  If  tissue,  with  this  defect,  be  employed  for  lantern 
slides,  in  most  cases  the  pictures  will  be  fogged  or  veiled  in  the  lights, 
notwithstanding  that  the  development  may  be  somewhat  prolonged. 

— - — - — 

A  NOVEL  LANTERN. 

For  many  years  the  well-known  adapter  for  showing  unmounted 
photographic  transparencies  in  the  lantern  has  been  a  lecognised 
institution  in  connection  with  this  instrument,  and  few  photogiapheis 
now  ever  think  of  keeping  their  slides  in  other  than  an  unmounted 
form.  But  when  “  effects  ”  are  to  be  introduced,  or  when  other  than 


plain  photographs  are  to’  he  shown  in  unbroken,  consecutive  series, 
then  are  the  services  of  special  wooden  frames  called  into  requisition, 
and  for  these  the  adapter  must  be  displaced,  or  a  second  lantern  made 
use  of  for  such  special  requirement.  The  attempt  of  employing  both 


systems»  single  lantern  has  invariably  been  attended  w ith  difficulty, 
loss  of  time,  and  a  prolonged  darkening  of  the  sheet,  while  the  changt 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  adapter  and  the  insertion  of  the 


mounted  slide  are  being  effected. 

Photographers  will  be  glad  to  lea 
from  the  factory  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  John  Wrench  &  Sons, 
lantern  makers  and  opticians,  this 
difficulty  will  no  longer  exist. 
Among  the  patented  lantern  im¬ 
provements  of  the  year  is  one 
which  embraces  a  vertical  sliding 
stage  having  two  receptacles,  one 
above  the  other,  for  slides.  1  his 
is  shown  in  the  side  view  of  the 
lantern,  in  which  the  lower  aper¬ 
ture  is  represented  as  being  in  the 
axis  of  the  condenser  and  object- 
glass.  It  is  still  better  shown  in 
the  front  view  annexed,  in  which 
a  lever  slide  is  seen  to  occupy  the 
place  in  the  lower  compartment, 
a  chromatrope  being  in  the  upper 
one.  These  subjects  have  been 
selected  for  illustration  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
them  exhibited  consecutively,  in 
an  easy  manner,  by  an  ordinary 
lantern. 

By  pressing  up  the  projecting 
lever  shown  at  the  bottom,  at  left 
hand,  the  stage  immediately  drops 
smoothly  until  the  upper  picture 
comes  in  the  axis.  I  rom  the 
lower  one  the  mounted  picture 
or  adapter  may  now  be  removed, 
aud  anything  else  made  to  take 
its  place  when,  in  less  than  a 
second,  it  supplants  the  other  by 


•n  that  by  an  invention  emanating 


the  touch  of  the  lever. 

The  other  evening  we  tried  quite  a  number  of  effects  with  it,  and 
were  gratified  to  find  that  it  is  susceptible  of  numerous  applications 
which  will  prove  very  useful,  especially  in  the  illustration  of  lectures 
by  means  of  unmounted  photographs  (the  ordinary  adapter  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose)  in  course  of  which  moving  mounted  figure-, 
such  as  ships  at  sea,  fountains  playing,  and  any  of  the  innumerable 
class  of  lever,  mechanical,  or  slipping  slides  which  it  will  occur  to 
an  ingenious  photographer  to  introduce,  may  be  almost  instantaneously 
brought  upon  the  scene  by  the  agency  of  the  second  element  in  the 
vertical  sliding  stage. 

The  improvements  here  described  do  not  take  into  cognisance  any 
particular  form  of  lighting,  condensers,  or  object-glass,  hence  they 
may  be  applied  to  any  existing  lantern,  although  on  what  terms  or 
under  what  conditions  we  are  unable  to  speak,  knowing  that  Mcsms. 
Wrench  &  Son  only  supply  the  trade.  This  invention  is,  however, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  photographers,  as  it  places  in  then 
hands  a  new  power  in  connection  with  projection. 


THE  OIL  LANTERN. 

I  CANNOT  allow  this  subject  to  drop  without  having  a  few  words  to  say 
in  its  favour.  Having  high  regard  for  both  Mr.  A.  Pringle  and  also  .  r. 
T.  AY.  Thornton,  both  of  whom  I  know  personally,  I  am  sure  the} 

will  not  take  anything  I  may  say  amiss.  .  t 

For  many  years  past  I  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
lantern,  and  some  of  my  operations  have  been  on  the  largest  possible 
scale  and  before  the  largest  audiences,  and  should  not  for  one 
moment  like  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  oil  lantern.  I  have  three 
lanterns— namely,  a  triple  lantern  with  mixed  jets,  a  biunial  with 
mixed  and  blow-through  jets,  also  an  oil  lantern ;  and  I  consider  t  le 
latter  very  valuable  in  its  way,  namely,  for  what  I  may  term  home  use. 
I  never  will  go  into  public  with  anything  less  than  a  blow-through  jet, 
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and  for  large  halls  I  always  use  the  mixed  jet  Thevp 

great  many  amateur  photoo-raphers  of  limit-oil '  ’  1  ,6  aiG  a  Very 

afford  to  go  to  the  expense °o  T ^  ^  ”°‘ 

at  home-as  Mr.  Thornton  puts  \t-lr  tl • ’  ^lerV 0nly  for  use 

friends.  I  myself  think  under  time  -,.,.eU  own  family  and  a  few 
u  i  ^  ■  tmnib  under  those  conditions,  the  lirnelio-ht 

would  be  out  of  place  compared  with  the  oil  lantern  Whit 

more  enjoyable  to  the  amateur  who,  after  his  summer^ ^mble  of ’a 

usual  week,  ten  days,  or,  at  the  outside,  a  for,™  h T  brlnofhrle 

a  few  dozens  of  negatives,  generally  of  quarter-plate  size  ’  wh  ell  are T 

small  as  prints  to  be  greatly  admired,  but  win  make  Tt 

an  ein  s  ides,  and  can  at  leisure  make  their  own  slides  ready  for  the 

long  W  ter  evening  and  with  the  aid  of  the  oil  hTn  Z  Z  room  o 

“rrai,hr  Poets’  7£  tr in  ddiameter)’ and  by 

^roS&utrr  Tari0US  -- SesTaS  place  ? 

family  (grandfathers^nfojrandmothersjowhose^skdit'  is  ^'o^iat^they 

cannot  see  the  small  carte-de-vmte  or  quarter-nlate  met,  L  •«  7 

amount  of  satisfaction,  through  the  lenses  of  their  eyis  bein!  flattened" 
and  which  makes  them  longer  m  focus,  and  by  that  means  can  see’ 

wTt  “  Mdbbv'that  SOme  1  btIe  distance  (the  Pictures  on  the  screen  to 
it),  and  by  that  means  be  quite  as  able  to  enjoy  an  evening  0f  the 

kind  as  younger  folk.  I  know  from  personal  knowledgl  inanv 

amateurs  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  thing,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  opS 

pLtouranhy  wdthnthfia‘  t°"e  ”USt  haVe  1  h°bb^  and  1  th“k  that 
p  otoDiaphy  with  the  lantern,  as  a  winter’s  amusement,  is  far  better 

and  more  instructive,  than  many  hobbies  that  are  indulged  in  by 

has  no ’  vices’ ^  meam’  a’ld  photography  is  one  of  those  hobbies  tl J 

I  know  also  many  who  lend  one  another  slides  by  way  of  exchange 
and  all  exhibited  by  the  oil  lantern.  I  take  Mr.  Prino-lJto  mean  that 
ie  oil  lantern  is  clumsy,  when  compared  with  the  limelight  Where 

then  Se^il1  iZTerTT ^  “P  aslleet  °f’ Say  tweh°  ,eet  s1“are> 

then  the  oil  lantern,  I  must  admit,  is  out  of  place.  I,  myself  am 
qu.te  content  with  a  lantern  with  three  wicks”  and  when  propeX 

L“Ts1oM  al  the  W  r™?  °U  T*  ”J«*  P«fe?  the  oil 

that  is  sold  as  the  Water  White,  which  gives  much  less  smell  than 

the  common  oil;  but  care  must  be  taken,  as  Mr.  Thornton  remarks  to 

is  to  tToZ  1  ttlle  lam?  Wdl  ?°,ished  alld  frea  ft™  oil  if  smell 
1  to  be  avoided.  At  several  meetings  I  have  said  the  same  thing 

causes  ^fcWt™  °UtSl?,e  WAich  gets  warm  and  evaporates  which 

curthem  ve-  '  i  T  L  AS  the  CUtting  of  the  ™<*s,  I  first 
cut  them  \eiy  even  close  down  on  the  metal,  with  a  very  sharp  pair 

litriT-SVTit0  ear  n°  filaments  standing  out,  I  then  turn  up  a 

little  and  just  take  each  corner  off  thus : _ -  " 


r 


"\ 


nch  I  find  quite  sufficient,  and  always  start  with  a  full  lamp,  for 
this  reason,  that  if  near  the  end  of  the  exhibition  the  oil  gets  very 
ow,  there  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wicks  fully,  and  when  that 
takes  place  the  wicks  begin  to  char,  and  hence  the  unpleasant  smell 

oil  •  ifil''  •  +!8  n,0t! the  rck  that  18  re(iuired  to  burn,  but  only  the 

,  ’  f  tkls  18  a.tten(*ed  to  the  smell  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  have 
lequen  y  noticed  that  when  the  lamp  has  been  behaving  with  its 
best  manners,  that  the  wicks  are  hut  very  little  burnt  or  charred 
except  at  the  top.  Another  thing  must  not  he  overlooked,  and  that 
is  to  have  the  lamp  burning  to  its  full  power,  namely,  just  below 
smoking  point;  the  light  then  is  intensely  bright.  If  burned  down 
iow  to  accommodate  weak,  thin,  and  poor  slides,  after  a  lit  tie  time  it 
sme  s.  I  consider  that  after  three  wicks  the  heat  is  intense.  It  was 
ne\ei  intended  to  make  a  furnace  of  the  lantern  ;  if  it  was,  I  have  no 
on  t  many  makers  would  have  added  some  cooking  appliances,  or  an 
airangcmcnt  for  roasting  chestnuts,  &c.  I  can  get  a  twelve-foot  disc 
with  a  three-wick  lantern;  hut  I  consider  that  the  size  of  disc  should 
a  v  ays  he  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  room ;  neither  should  the  screen 
e  tted  from  wall  to  wall,  as  by  that  means  if  the  disc  is  made  to 
ecnei  tie  whole  of  the  screen  unpleasant  reflections  are  set  up 
w  ic  very  much  dulls  the  pictures,  being  just  as  much  difference 
comparatively  when  looking  at  a  picture  in  the  camera  with  the  sun 


Ah 


full  in  jhe  lens,  when  everything  ,  , 

exhibitions  carried  on  and  spoiled  on  thesf  li 
plenty  of  space  between  the  edges  of  tht 
'Vish  to  get  the  best  results.  °  °  <1,ftC  aud  th‘ 

I  consider  that  in  a  small  house,  with  a  r  ■ 
ten  and  about  nine  feet  high,  that  a  disc  su  ft  ■  ' 

and  with  a  room  of  about  sixteen  to  ekhteL  fee 
feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  a  disc  5  i  -  t 
laige  enough  to  get  the  best  possible  result  ...  i 
with  public  halls  and  schoolrooms,  u  ^ 
larger  the  disc  the  better.  My  idea  is  to^ikft  i 

by  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  distance  v<  "i  mi  tu  '  1  ?  " 

from  the  screen.  ~c  '  1  :1  jour  au  diene 

M  m.  Bbooks. 
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THE  OPTICAL  LAXTEIiN  Foil  UEOIXXERS 

TV  .  ■  X°-  H. 

.  from  the  preliminary  remark  ■  f  i 

in  this,  I  shall  at  once  say  that  the 
lantern  work  is  Simplicity.  After  a  cerl  i,  l  \ 
confidence  has  keen  attained/ then  M.  i'ui' 

“  I“nnes”  of  the  lantern  may  be  con' id'  .,]  ■  mV'***mu 

not  either  approve  of  nor  practice  the**  /  V  my  "'  vn  Dirt  1  d  » 

because,  in  my  opinion,  J^ZSZ  ev,"'  T  ^  * 

lanterns  nor  "dissolving”  efeta  Por’iJ°  ,m.  ' 

solving  effects  may  douhtlpsc  n  •  Pr°fe88i0nal  lanternists  dis- 
slightest  advantage  gained  hvn  °  pa^!ng-  C0IU''1,:-S  but  1  see  not  the 
another.  In  A  t' 

times  to  me  distasteful.  After  the  “di  'lv  1  ~  •  V1IDe" 

twice  the  charm— if  ever  there  ^°Der  i>  t  :. 

pay  “smart-money”  and  ^o  back  tn  ■  ?"  ww 

advise  no  beginner,  at  least,' "to  or,  in  for  I  a,lt‘  n-  :  v  n :  '  1 

objection,  besides  the  comnlication  a  double  lantern.  Another 

know,  makes  slides  with “vSdi,  r  "°  80  far  “  1 

lantern  is  merely  used  as  a  single  one  t  ,1,  ^  1  ®c^»and  11  ft  doQ^ 
.be  whole  tronhje  and  ^ 

tinctly  steps  in  the  wrong  direc/on.'  ^ ,± 

rLvXeouSXder/taSilr^ 

things  in  the  passages  where  the  gaaeso^^  t’ZT'iXZ 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  gases  get  mixed  in  the  L  and  d.-h/  ■ ", 
then  there  may  be  a  blow  up,  but  why  should  they  gZ  v,  1  If ■ 
oxygen  hag  have  a  large  O  printed  on  i,  and  the  I,  . 

large  II,  and  if  these  bags  are  never  n-ed  exe  o  f  * 

I  do  not  see  bow  the  two  .Je  c1n  Tt  2  l  ‘^proper  g.vs  -, 

a  heavy  weight  on  a  ledgekn  such  a  wavXlfi,  was  lilo  l'v  Zt d'l  ’  ’« 
and  make  a  noise  ?  Vnd  Prcm  :  .1  .  ,  J  10  Iau 

1  ij  xi  i  *  Ua  eren  3upposing  the  weight  did  fad  <  IT  v  : 
should  there  he  an  explosion  2  U  n  c  *  *  i  ' 

laro-P  weicrltf  f.,11  «{(  n  F  1  'n  mattel  "f  facti  I  h*V6  ki.  v.  q  :v 

laige  v  eight  fall  off  the  bags  of  a  mixing  jet  and  the  operator  did  not 
run  away  nor  say  Ins  prayers,  he  sin, ply  put  i,  on  aval  ,  and  M 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  at  first.  Even  if  the  oxX  mid  h  vd,  -  u 
weie  mixed  in i  one  hag,  and  the  weights  kept  in  their  proper  jilic-  -  I 
explosion  would  occur*  As  man,  of  our  best  lantern  -  ,  A  . 

valves,  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it  1  t  t  1  • 

if  tlipv  nr«  rwTt  „ke.  w  i  ,  .  iea;?ou  101  hut  I  am  certain  that 

if  the,  aie  not  absolutely  obnoxious  the,  are  not  m  ces-arv.  \„d  a|| 

this  harangue  of  mme  about  "safety"  concerns  the  2J  -l 

v.*2  Kamrai  *  « mi.  r.m 

„  tIlKdUph>  01  as  lfc  ls  frequently  called,  a  “Safety”  iet.  1  mar 
as  v  ell  explain  the  difference  between  these  jets,  in  case  the  totally 
inexperienced  amateur  may  not  know  what  it  is.  In  the  era  f  t 
mixing-jet,  both  the  gases  are  under  heavy  pressure  in  separate  ba  rs 
and  the  gases  are  mixed  in  a  chamber  usually  a  little  over  an  inch 
from  the  orifice  of  the  jet,  so  that  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  i>,„e 
vith  consideiable  force  and  m  a  mixed  state  from  the  orifice  nt  whirh 
they  are  lighted.  The  «  Blow-through  ”  or  -  Safety  -  jet  is  somewhat 
*  was  formerly  the  practice  to  mix  tli«  gase-  in  one  Kag. 
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different.  The  hydrogen — usually  the  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen 
or  coal  gas — comes  from  the  house-main,  and  issues  from  a  large 
orifice  where  it  burns  at  the  ordinary  gas  pressure  of  the  house  or 
town,  The  oxygen  is  blown  through  this  hydrogen  flame,  issuing 
from  a  small  orifice  under  pressure  from  a  bag ;  in  fact  the  blow- 
through  jet  is  simply  a  common  oxyhydregen  blow-pipe  rendering 
the  lime  incandescent  and  so  producing  a  strong  light.  It  will  be 
seen  that  though  one  can  conceive  a  mixture  of  gases  taking  place,  by 
unequal  pressure  on  the  bags  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  mixing- 
jet)  any  such  occurrence  is  absolutely  impossible  with  the  blow- 
through,  where  the  oxygen  alone  is  “  bagged  ”  and  blows  under  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  from  a  tiny  orifice  through  a  flame  of  hydrogen 
burning  at  a  very  low  comparative  pressure.  So  far  as  danger  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  youngest  child,  or  the  veriest  idiot,  may  work  it  without 
fear.  I  have  tried  various  kinds  of  safety-valves  and  “  regulators,” 
every  one  of  them  introduced  new  complications  and  tended  to  spoil 
my  light. 

Another  series  of  “  fads  ”  growing  commoner  every  year  is  in  the 
matter  of  what  are  called  “  Carriers.”  A  “  carrier  ”  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  condenser  and  the  objective  for  carrying  the  slides. 
The  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  matter  is  most  astonishing,  but  I  wish 
it  were  devoted  to  some  better  end.  Some  of  these  “  carriers  ”  are 
constructed  with  a  special  view  to  avoid  even  an  instant  of  darkness* 
some  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  certain  period  of  total 
eclipse,  some  are  made  to  change  the  slide  with  a  jerk,  some  to  pass  it 
softly  and  sweetly  along,  and  a  good  many  appear  to  be  made  with 
the  object  of  causing  plates  to  stick  in  transit.  Most  of  these  wonders 
are  so  wonderfully  accurate  that  they  will  take  no  slide  but  one 
particular  size.  I  do  not  understand  all  this.  What  can  be  more 
natural,  more  easy,  or  more  satisfactory,  than  for  one  slide  to  push 
the  previous  one  along,  especially  when  there  is  a  guide  to  stop  the 
last  plate  precisely  at  the  centre.  It  appears  to  me  quite  as  easy  to 
push  one  slide  gently  against  another,  both  being  in  a  smooth  groove, 
as  to  put  the  slide  on  a  little  carriage  and  wheel  it  along  with  a  winch 
handle.  If  any  beginner  likes  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  of  course  he  can 
buy  one  of  these  really  ingenious  “  carriers,”  but  if  he  takes  my 
advice  he  will  buy  a  “  Chadwick  ”  carrier,  made  of  hard  wood  well 
sand-papered,  and  furnished  with  guides  for  the  different  sized  slides 
at  present  in  use.  I  have  by  me  five  different  kinds  of  carriers  all  of 
which  I  have  tried,  but  J  have  gone  back  to  the  first  one  I  got— 
Chadwick’s  Registering  Carrier.  I  may  here  say  that  for  full  and 
excellent  information  on  all  lantern  matters  no  better  source  can  be 
found  than  the  Magic  Lantern  Manual,  by  W.  I.  Chadwick  (Warne 
&  Co. :  London). 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  on  the  jets  themselves, 
more  particularly  on  the  arrangements  for  rotating  the  lines.  I  ought 
to  premise  that  the  lines  are  usually  made  cylindrical  in  shape,  with 
a  hole  bored  down  their  axes  so  that  the  pin  of  the  jet  passes  up 
through  the  centre  of  the  lime-cylinder  which  sits  on  a  sort  of  chair; 
this  chair,  turned  round  by  some  means  or  other,  carries  with  it  the 
lime  cylinder  while  the  pin  does  not  hold  the  cylinder  tight  but  only 
serves  to  keep  it  upright,  as  the  hole  in  the  lime  cylinder  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin.  Clockwork  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  introduced  for  causing  the  lime  to  rotate  slowly  and 
constantly,  and  no  doubt  under  certain  conditions  the  clockwork  is  a 
great  convenience.  If  the  jet  is  a  very  powerful  one  indeed  the  lime 
gets  pitted  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  light  is  not  only  hurt  but  the 
back  condenser  is  in  great  danger  of  being  cracked.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  with  a  blow-through  jet,  or  a  mixing- jet  at  ordinary  pressure, 
the  spot  where  the  flame  impinges  does  not  attain  its  full  luminosity 
for  a  second  or  two  after  the  flame  touches  it,  so  that  in  ordinary 
cases  if  the  lime  is  constantly  on  the  turn  it  never  attains  its  full 
lighting  power.  For  my  own  part,  using  five-feet  bags  and  a  hundred¬ 
weight  “  up,”  I  do  not  turn  my  lime  above  once  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  1  his  T  do  by  hand,  using  an  arrangement  that  acts  on  the 
seat  that  supports  the  lime  and  projects  backwards  to  near  the  taps  of 
the  jet.  But  if  the  jet  is  working  at  great  pressure  or  giving  a  very 
great  heat,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  clockwork.  Clockwork  for  a 
blow-through  jet  would,  I  fancy,  do  more  harm  than  good,  so  it  is 
hardly  worth  my  while  to  discuss  it  further. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  very  interesting  and  very 
useful  remarks  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Scott  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  20. 


This  is  the  sort  of  experiment  required  to  bring  our  light  to  its 
greatest  perfection.  I  did  not  expect  that  any  material  interposed  in 
the  gas-way  would  prove  satisfactory;  to  me  at  least  it  appears 
evident  that  anything  tending  to  “  obstruct  a  thoroughfare,”  whether 
of  vehicles  or  gases,  is  a  step  the  wrong  way.  I  am  surprised  that 
Mr.  Scott  should  find  brass  nipples  superior  to  platinum  ones.  I 
always  thought  that  the  platinum  ones  were  superior  as  being  less 
fusible;  but  likely  enough  I  was  mistaken.  While  on  this  subject  I 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  modifying  some  remarks  I  made  about 
“  safety  chambers  ”  connected  with  the  mixing  jets.  While  I  adhere 
to  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  interposing  “  gritty  ” 
particles  in  the  gas-way  in  any  shape,  1  can  believe  that  what  are 
called  “  back-pressure  valves”  may  be  of  great  service,  so  long  as  they 
work  well  and  easily.  I  see  Mr.  Chadwick  makes  and  recommends 
safety  valves  of  this  description,  and  I  am  inclined  to  trust  to  what 
that  gentleman  says,  for  practically  and  theoretically  he  is  well  able 
to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter.  Though  I  have  not  tried  these 
“  back-pressure  valves,”  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  they  are 
valuable  adjuncts ;  but  they  must  be  kept  in  good  order,  or  else,  by 
inspiring  too  much  confidence,  and  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
carelessness,  they  may  end  by  doing  a  fatal  mischief.  That  is  all  ! 

I  shall  now  begin  to  go  into  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to 
remember  that  I  am  writing  for  amateurs,  and  possibly  for  some  who 
are  completely  ignorant  of  lantern  work  with  the  lime -light. 

The  first  thing  the  beginner  ought  to  do  is  to  choose  a  suitable 
apartment  for  his  displays.  The  larger  the  apartment  the  better.  The 
size  of  disc  can  be  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  room  and  the  focus 
of  the  lens  used.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  tvro  to  discover  what  disc  lie 
will  get  with  a  certain  lens  at  a  certain  distance.  Tables  for  this 
purpose  will  be  found  in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  lantern.  In 
regard  to  the  lenses  (I  speak  now  of  the  objectives),  a  fairly  good 
lens  is  usually  sold  with  the  lantern,  but  I  do  not  recommend  to  any 
one  a  single  lens.  The  double  combinations  cost  a  few  shillings  more, 
but  in  my  opinion  give  far  better  pictures.  The  room  I  use  is  an  un¬ 
furnished  one  of  large  dimensions,  about  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty- 
three.  I  work  on  a  fifteen-feet  screen  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  feet.  No  objective  that  I  have  used,  gives  me  a  better  picture 
than  an  ordinary  carte  portrait  lens.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
makes  a  lens  specially  for  the  lantern,  and  probably  it  is  very  good, 
but  I  have  not  used  it.  The  screen  cannot  be  too  opaque ;  in  fact,  a 
well  whitewashed  wall  is  best  of  all  the  tilings  I  know,  so  long  as  the 
pictures  are  to  be  projected  on  to  the  screen;  sometimes  the  pictures  are 
thrown  on  the  screen  so  as  to  be  seen  through  by  an  “  audience  ” 
behind,  in  this  case  the  screen  should  be  as  translucent  as  possible, 
and  is  usually  kept  damp.  It  is  important  that  when  the  screen  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  pieces  the  seam  should  not  lie  in  the  middle 
of  the  disc,  either  vertically  or  horizontally)  and  that  the  seam  should 
be  as  neatly  made  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  best  screens  are  made  of 
cloth  faced  with  white  paper  and  rolling  up  like  a  school  map,  but 
these  are  not  so  portable  as  linen  screens  which  can  be  folded  up,  the 
wrinkles,  if  any  be  produced,  being  entirely  eliminated  when  the  screen 
is  stretched  on  its  frame.  In  regard  to  screen-frames,  which  are 
necessary  as  a  rule,  for  lectures  in  public  halls,  we  must  try  to  hit  the 
medium  between  flimsiness  and  over-weight.  There  are  many  frames 
made,  none  better  than  those  of  Mr.  Oakley  of  Bermondsey ;  I  got  a 
very  good  one  indeed,  twenty-feet  square,  from  Mr.  Hume,  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  course  the  sides  of  larger  frames  are  made  in  lengths 
of  five  or  six  feet  each,  being  so  made  that  these  lengths  fit  into  each 
other  when  in  use.  The  screen,  if  a  linen  one,  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  tags  of  braid  sowed  on  to  it,  so  that  the  tension  may  be  applied  all 
over  it.  when  stretched  on  the  frame.  A  tag  to  every  eighteen  inches 
is  not  too  much,  and  it  is  of  high  importance  to  have  the  screen 
equally  stretched  in  all  directions.  A  very  good  appearance  is  pro¬ 
duced  if  the  frame  be  fitted  with  light  curtains  that  can  be  drawn  and 
draped  on  each  side  as  the  lecture  begins.  On  the  whole,  for  a  private 
house,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  cloth  faced  with  paper  and  the 
school-map  arrangement,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  good  heavy  roller  at 
the  foot,  as  after  being  rolled  up  for  some  time,  the  screen  will  have  a 
tendency  to  curl  upwards.  One  thing  must  be  remembered :  the 
lantern  and  the  screen  must  be  perfectly  square  to  each  other,  or  the 
focus  of  the  pictures  will  be  alLwrong.  If  the  lantern  is  below  the 
centre  of  the  screen  as  it  almost  always  is,  the  lantern  must  be  canted 
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upwards,  and  consequently  the  screen  must  he  canted  or  inclined 
forward.  Screen-frames  are  usually  made  so  that  this  is  very  easily 
attained.  I  have  also  heard  of  a  lantern  having  a  “  swing  front  ”  like  a 
camera,  but  I  have  not  seen  one.  Perhaps  Mr.  "William  Brooks  will 
enlighten  us  on  this  subject.  Anyhow,  a  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  slide  and  the  centre  of  the  objective  should  fall  in  the 
centre  of  the  screen,  and  the  lantern  front  should  be  parallel  to  the 
screen,  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  At  least,  I  think  this  rule 
must  always  hold  good. 

Next  week  I  shall  go  into  the  preparation  of  the  gases  and  other 
practical  matters.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  advise  my  readers  to  buy 
none  but  the  best  quality  of  gas-bags.  The  outside  need  not  be 
ornamental,  but  the  stuff  and  the  brass-work  must  be  thoroughly 
good.  I  find  bags  holding  five  feet  of  gas  to  be  large  enough  for  any 
oidinary  purpose  ;  but  for  protracted  lectures,  or  very  high  pressures, 
it  is  well  to  have  either  seven-feet  bags,  or  smaller  supplementary  ones 
of  two  and  a-half  feet.  I  have  a  five-feet  and  also  a  smaller  bag.  For 
a  lecture  I  fill  both ;  for  trial  of  a  few  slides  in  private  I  fill  only  the 
small  one.  Finding  that  I  often  had  to  blow  away  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  gas,  I  invested  in  an  iron  g-as  tank  holding  four  feet  of 
gas;  into  this  I  put  any  oxygen  left  over  of  an  evening,  and  if  the 
tank  has  not  yet  paid  its  own  expense,  it  very  soon  will  do  so. 

Andrew  Pringle. 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  have  been  present  in  a  company  where  “  Magic  Lanterns  ”  were  a 
topic  of  discussion,  when  more  than  one  of  those  present  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  instrument  to  be  "  nothing  better  than  a  toy;”  and  it 
occurred  to  me  as  being  a  striking  proof  of  the  need  that  existed  for 
the  new  name — -the  optical  lantern.  Those  who  know  anything  about 
the  matter  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  instrument  for 
what  might  be  termed  teaching  purposes,  and  that  photograph}'  has 
really  revolutionised  it,  and  immensely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness.  Those  who  only  remember  the  large  discs  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic,  or  the  popular  lantern  illustrations  at  the  Coliseum  in  days 
gone  by,  or  whose  boyhood  may  have  been  enlivened  by  the  possession 
of  a  Liliputian  projector,  whose  best  remembered  effect  was  the 
finger-scorching  inevitably  produced  by  incautiously  handling  its 
always  overheated  sides,  may  perhaps  hold  such  an  opinion  ;  but 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  scientific  lecturers  will  know  that 
the  optical  lantern  forms  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  his  discourse,  a 
means  of  illustration  infinitely  superior  to  the  o’d  system  of  diagrams, 
and  which  is  capable  of  placing  before  large  audiences  such  highly 
detailed  represensations  of  the  subject  discussed  as  would  have  been 
entirely  out  of  question  without  photographic  aid,  while  as  to  purely 
pictorial  effects,  their  use  and  beauty  go  without  saying.  The  long 
assumption  of  the  old-fashioned  name  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune ; 
but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  displaced.  T  have  an  idea 
that  if  the  general  public  had  any  conception  of  the  vast  stores  of 
subjects  accumulated  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides  in  the  works  of  the 
special  manufacturers,  they  would  entertain  very  different  views 
about  the  educational  value  of  the  instrument.  I  have  a  further  idea 
that  if  the  bulk  of  photographers  themselves,  even  those  who  dabble 
in  slide-making,  were  made  acquainted  with  the  £  s.  d.  value  of  a 
first-class  instrument,  they,  too,  would  experience  a  feeling  of 
amazement. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  the  other  day  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
were  having  a  new  lantern  made  expressly  for  them  by  the  Messrs. 
Darker  Brothers.  It  occurred  to  me  that  their  funds  must  be  in  an 
abnormally  plethoric  condition  to  be  able  to  compass  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture.  It  was  therefore  no  way  surprising  when,  in  the  next  meeting, 
Mr.  Darker  corrected  the  misimpression,  in  stating  that  the  new 
lantern  was  not  made  by  his  firm,  but  was  merely  one  he  purchased 
with  the  funds  provided,  he  generously  stating  that  the  additions 
made  to  it  were  his  gift  to  the  Society.  Ilis  firm’s  minimum  price 
for  a  lantern  was  thirty  guineas.  (Sensation.) 

A  more  excusable  ignorance  prevails  about  electric  lights,  which 
have  been  coming  into  prominence  lately  in  regard  to  dark  room  work. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impression  abroad,  founded  possibly 
on  the  analogy  of  electric  bell  arrangements,  that  if  any  one  cares  to 


go  to  the  expense  of  some  particular  battery,  and  '•  trie 

lamp,  he  can,  for  weeks  or  months  to  c  >me,  have  electric  light  at  will 
for  hours  at  a  time  by  merely  turning  on  a  -  m  $1 
learnt  is  called  a  "switch.”  Now  this  i-  a  c  n  iplete  . 

illumination  frequently  employed  for  any  lengthened  p.-ri«  >  t  ..ft  m. 

involves  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labour  and  atl  The 

nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  we  speak  of  i-  Mr.  Swan'-  m  - i  . 
of  the  Leclanchd  battery,  which  enables  a  light  t  .  be  obtained  as 
readily  as  ringing  a  bell;  but  in  the  first  case  the  strength  of  th< 
battery  temporarily  runs  out  in  a  very  few  minut.  an  1  in  th-  n  \: 
this  particular  form  only  gives  a  light  equal  to  one  of  almost  the 
smallest  gas-burner-  that  are  used. 

Perhaps  the  best  form  for  occasional  use  is  one  or  otl 
of  tho  bichromate  battery,  stick  a-  shown  at  the  technical  meeting  f 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  when  there  i- 
provision  for  readily  taking  the  zinc-  in  and  out  of  tin-  -  !uv  .  t’ 
battery,  if  much  used,  is  soo:i  permanently  exhausted  ;  while  if  th  • 
form  in  which  a  porous  cell  n  used  where  the  y.irr  n  ed  n.t  1- 
removed  be  employed,  it  will  bn  found  tint  the  -  dutions  mu-t  b- 
renewed  every  few  weeks  under  anv  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  drollest  readings  lately  to  In  had  in  c-nincti  i  •  jt !» 
photographic  matters,  is  to  be  found  in  th-  accounts  r  th-  pi,  •  - 
graphing  the  big  explosion  at  Ilallett's  Point  (to  which  th-  yip.-- 
with  such  gusto  give  the  popular  designation  "Hell’s  Gate' 
rangements  had  been  made  to  photograph  it  on  the  gp..t,  and  t. 
register  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  earth-tremor  at  ->m  ■  distan 
away.  The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  latter  nb  rvati  n-  -  t  a 
tremor  indication  and  prepared  for  elihintc  ealeuLtio.)-.  an  l  i  •  . 
when  the  real  tremor  arrived  at  th  jirst  ition  it  found  them  tmprt  p  in  I. 
As  to  the  performances  of  the  photographers,  they  were  n  it  less  dr  ill. 
One  eminent  man  in  his  excitement  dropped  his  snap-shatter  over¬ 
board  ;  but  a  row-boat  recovered  it,  an  1  he  w,i-  ah!-  t  1  v  it  in  • 
sun  in  time  to  get  to  work.  Another  ardent  observer  got  n  i  n  suit  at 
all;  he  said  lie  did  not  touch  his  shutter, hut  i<  went  off  before  its 
time,  somehow,  and  when  the  explosion  came  it  wa-  -  >  oru  1  a-  n  •? 
to  snap  again  without  resetting— he  missel  his  chance.  T«  ith  r 
photographers  were  not  at  all  excited,  it  wa-  the  shock  of  th-  -\p!  - 
sion  that  toppled  their  cameras  over  entirely:  and  we  ar-  nG-d  to 
believe  that  the  owner  of  one  camera  had  presen  -  of  min  1  t  i  spring 
his  exposing  shutter  while  the  camera  was  falling  !  On-  -v.  i  --o»  . 
— happy  possessor  of  paper  films  was  able  to  expose,  place  a  fresh  film 
in  position,  and  then  take  another  view  before  the  nph<  ived  water 
had  fallen.  That  was  decidedly  something  r-a.h  r-  will  a  1  it. 

Bv-the-by  the  English  claimant  for  priority  in  invention  «>f  ; 
explosive  compound  ruckarock— which  is  not  nitr  > .dyc-riii  ,  i  :  i-  it 
guncotton — has  been  replied  to  lately  by  th-  American  inv  nt-r.  v  bo 
appears  to  show  that  this — the  latter's  -claim  for  priority  i-  just. 

I  noted  a  funny  misprint  in  an  article  giving  a  rep  wt  of  a  pap-r  r<  id 
before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  upon 
“  The  Bichromate  Disease:”  the  article  reads,  “  in  each  attack  it  seems 
to  require  a  much  less  concentrated  form  of  th-  person  to  j  .  luc-  til- 
characteristic  symptoms  of  this  painful  disease !”  One  has  f-  -n  h-  ai  1 
of  diminutive  persons,  but  a  “  concentrated  form  <  f  p.  rs  in  "  isq 
novelty.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  this  article,  which  i-  v*ll 
worthy  of  perusal,  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  1  "■'»•'!  th- ■  <li-  -•  1 

been  described  in  an  English  Journal— Dr.  B.  Richard-  n.  in  th  /.  o 
and  Foreign  Medical  Chirurgical  Rev:ewt  in  October  of  that 
having  described  the  disease  at  length.  Carbon  printers  cannot  be 
too  careful:  once  the  disease  is  contracted  it  is  painful,  protracted,  and 
most  obstinate  of  cure.  1  nxr.  L  vn«  » . 

- 

the  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  IMAGE  DURING 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  o'  Kew  ^  otk. 

Those  who  commence  the  practice  of  photography  a1"'  frequnuK 
puzzled  over  the  problem  of  the  proper  development 
such  questions  as  "How  am  I  to  tell  when  the  development  iso  -  - 
ploter”  "  What  is  the  proper  time  to  stop?  "  How  am  I  t  i 
when  the  details  are  fully  out,  and  to  know  when  the  plat-  has  sofficieat 
density  ?”  are  heard  on  every  Aide.  . 

"VY it'll  a  view  to  enlighten  those  of  you  who  are  in  need  of  mt  .  u  a 
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on  these  questions,  I  will  relate  the  manner  of  working  which  1  have 
adopted,  knowing  that  it  is  not  perfect,  hut  at  the  same  time  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  may  be  of  some  benefit. 

By  consulting  the  various  guide-books  relating  to  photography, 
much  useful  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  development:  but 
how  is  a  person  who  never  saw  a  plate  developed  going  to  know  when 
to  stop  ?  He  is  told,  as  soon  as  the  details  appear  well  out,  then  to 
stop;  but  he  cannot  judge  correctly  on  this  point  until  he  has  developed 
and  lost  several  plates.  To  his  mind  the  details  might  be  out  with 
the  shadows  all  white,  or  the  entire  plate  might  be  dark  brown,  and 
the  film  one  mass  of  fog.  Either  case  could  consistently  occur,  and  he 
not  be  the  wiser  as  to  whether  they  were  right  or  not.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  study  of  the  appearance  of  the  image  during  develop¬ 
ment  is  of  special  importance  to  beginners,  and  more  specific  details 
regarding  it  should  be  put  in  our  guide-books. 

Experience  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  book.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  to  give  certain  prominent  hints,  which  are  sure  to  be  useful 
to  any  one. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  develope,  some  years  ago,  under  a  liberal 
quantity  of  yellow  daylight,  when  using  the  wet  process,  and  then 
experiencing  no  trouble  whatever  in  quickly  flashing  out  the  image 
under  the  old  iron  developer,  I  was  naturally  cautious  when  I  was 
told  that  the  new  gelatine  plate  would  fog  under  that  brilliant  light, 
and  that  the  development  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  certain 
strict  injunctions  about  admitting  white  light  through  the  crevices  of 
doors,  &c.,  be  heeded.  So  I  obtained  some  of  Carbutt’s  ruby  paper 
and  covered  it  very  carefully  over  my  yellow  window. 

I  was  then  working  under  a  great  abundance  of  diffused  red  light, 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  latest  experiments,  must  have  been 
quite  non-actinic,  coming,  as  it  did,  through  yellow  and  red  combined. 

To  take  the  exposed  plate  out  from  the  holder,  lay  it  in  the  tray 
(for  I  had  always  developed  the  wet  plate  by  holding  it  at  one  corner 
with  my  hand)  and  pour  on  the  prepared  developer  of  iron  and  oxalate, 
seemed  novel  to  me  at  that  time.  I  soon  found  patience  was  a  prime 
necessity,  and  after  waiting  for  five  minutes  the  image  commenced 
to  appear. 

I  imagined  the  exposure  had  been  too  short — that  I  had  overrated 
the  supposed  extraordinary  speed  of  the  plate — hence  I  added  more  iron. 

But  when  I  had  the  plate  well  developed,  the  question  arose,  how 
am  I  to  tell  as  to  its  density  F  The  ordinary  advice  is  to  hold  it  up 
to  a  lamp  and  look  through  it,  but  I  was  using  ruby  daylight,  and 
had  no  need  of  it,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  look  through  the  plate; 
hence  I  was  all  at  sea  as  to  density  and  only  judged  from  the  surface 
opaqueness  of  the  blacks,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  high  lights, 
that  it  would  be  right  after  fixing.  And  here  comes  another  uncertain 
clement  in  gelatine  plates,  if  the  development  has  been  too  short  the 
plate  will  fix  out  too  thin  and  the  supposed  intensity  will  disappear. 
How  must  we  develope  to  know  when  the  plate  will  fix  out  right? 
One  person  will  tell  you,  continue  the  development  until  you  can  see 
a  greater  portion  of  the  image  on  the  back  of  the  film,  when  you  look 
at  it  by  reflected  light  on  the  glass  side. 

I  have  found  this  a  very  good  guide  in  many  cases,  even  superior  to 
looking  through  by  transmitted  artificial  light,  for  you  are  certain  then 
1  hat  every  portion  of  the  film  that  has  been  affected  by  the  actinic 
light  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  developer,  and  will  remain  after  the 
plate  comes  out  of  the  fixing  bath. 

You  ask :  “  When  this  condition  is  reached,  what  is  the  surface 
appearance  of  the  film  ?”  In  a  majority  of  cases,  if  pyro  is  used  as  a 
developer — which  is  what  I  advise — the  film  will  have  a  slaty-brown 
colour  all  over,  not  quite  as  dark  in  the  deep  shadows  as  in  the  other 
portions,  but  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Furthermore,  the  un¬ 
exposed  edges  of  the  plate  behind  the  rabbet  of  the  holder  will  perhaps 
be  a  very  light  brown.  Much  depends  upon  the  length  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  to  this  and  the  quality  of  the  plate.  Ordinarily  the  edges 
should  remain  white  throughout  development,  but  when  they  do 
slightly  turn,  you  need  not  fear  but  what  you  will  turn  out  a  hand¬ 
some,  clear  negative. 

Another  will  say  :  “  You  cannot  judge  this  plate  by  looking  at  the 
back.”  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  film  is  well  brought  out, 
development  should  cease,  though  it  appears  all  white  on  the  b  ick.  I 
have  had  plates  of  which  this  statement  was  true,  and  have  found 
fh cm  more  difficult  to  judge  by  reflected  light  regarding  their  density 
than  any  other.  "Shewing  by  transmitted  artificial  light  is  here  a 
necessity  and  is  the  only  way  to  tell  when  the  development  has  been 
carried  far  enough. 

By  holding  the  negative  up  to  a  certain  standard  oil  or  gas  lamp, 
distant  about  three  inches,  for  a  moment,  the  eye  can  quickly  judge 
whether  there  is  any  solid  detail  in  the  shadows  or  sufficient  opaque¬ 
ness  in  the  high  lights.  And  for  any  one  using  a  brand  of  thickly-coated 
plates,  where  diffused  ruby  daylight  is  preferred  during  development, 


I  would  advise  the  employment  of  a  lamp  which  could  bo  kept  burning 
low,  and  turned  up  only  as  you  wished  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
negative. 

By  this  means  you  can  familiarise  yourself  with  the  appearance  of 
the  plate  in  the  different  stages  of  development  and  soon  learn  when 
to  stop. 

One  manufacturer  has  told  me  to  continue  the  development,  in 
using  his  plates,  until  the  white  rabbet  edges  of  the  plate  commenced 
to  turn  slightly,  reasoning  that  all  the  detail  that  it  was  possible  to 
bring  out  was  out  at  that  stage,  regardless  of  the  appearance  of  the 
back  of  the  film.  I  found  this  a  good  guide,  but  by  continuing  the 
development  further,  though  the  surface  appeared  quite  dark,  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  negative  more  dense  and  just  as  clear. 

It  takes  some  experience  to  tell  by  the  ruby  light  as  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  negative  in  the  developing  tray,  whether  the  details  fully 
appear  on  the  surface,  for  the  reason  that  the  light  itself  is  so  poor  in 
illuminating  power.  Consequently,  beginners  are  often  deceived. 

The  moment  the  prominent  objects  appear  to  be  fully  out,  the 
plate  is  at  once  removed,  and,  after  fixing,  the  operator  is  disappointed 
at  finding  so  much  that  is  missing.  My  experience  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  the  image  appear  at  least  one-third  darker  by  the  ruby  light 
than  you  think  it  ought  to,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  negative  after¬ 
wards.  Sometimes  we  are  deceived  by  the  apparent  turning  of  the 
rabbet  lines  on  the  edges,  which  is  really  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 
red  light  from  the  sensitive  film,  and  to  the  red  colour  of  the  developer. 

In  the  development  of  paper  negatives,  it  seems  to  be  much  easier 
to  tell  by  the  surface  appearance  when  it  is  time  to  stop,  for  we  have 
a  white  background,  as  it  were,  similar  to  the  effect  of  a  ground  or 
opal  glass  behind  a  transparency,  which  tends  to  bring  out  more  the 
delicate  details  in  the  shadows,  causing  them  to  be  more  easily  seen 
than  with  the  ordinary  plate.  Furthermore,  the  coating  of  the  sensitive 
film  on  the  paper  is  tliinner  than  that  usually  put  on  glass,  and  as  the 
developer  acts  upon  both  sides  of  the  film  at  once,  through  the  paper 
on  one  side  and  direct  on  the  other,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
prominent  details  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  by  looking  upon  the  back 
of  the  paper  by  reflected  light  when  the  development  is  completed. 
The  developer  also  acts  very  evenly  upon  the  paper.  There  is  no 
danger  of  air-bells  or  frilling,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  ease  and 
safety  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  or  more  negatives  can  be  developed  in 
one  tray,  with  one  developer  at  a  time. 

Supposing  from  ten  to  fifteen  instantaneous  exposures  have  been 
made  in  one  day,  and  it  is  desired  to  develope  them  rapidly.  Cut  off 
half-a-dozen  sheets  at  a  time  and  immerse  them  one  by  one  over  each 
other  in  a  pan  of  water,  then  turn  up  the  film  sides  up,  drain  off  the 
water,  and  pour  on  the  developer — weak  in  the  alkali,  increasing  it 
by  degrees  until  the  development  starts.  You  have  the  whole  matter 
then  under  your  control,  and  can  examine  each  negative  as  leisurely 
as  if  you  were  toning,  and  you  have  plent}'  of  time  to  manipulate  the 
developer  to  obtain  any  effects  you  desire.  It  was  not  until  I  actually 
tried  it,  that  I  realised  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  in 
developing  these  paper  negatives. 

I  made  three  successive  exposures  on  the  same  object,  using  the 
smallest  stop,  giving  exposures  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  seconds, 
developing  all  in  one  developer  in  one  tray.  1  commenced  by  using  a 
small  amount  of  alkali,  and  when  the  tirentj/second  negative  was 
finished  I  added  more  alkali,  and  brought  up  the  other  two  to  good 
density.  I  was,  therefore,  surprised  and  delighted  to  notice  the 
latitude  allowable.  Paper  negatives  can  be  dried  very  easily,  so  as  to 
leave  as  smooth  a  surface  as  glass,  after  the  hypo  has  been  eliminated 
by  first  putting  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  oil  on  the  glass  and  apparently 
rubbing  it  off  clean  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper,  then  laying  upon 
this  prepared  surface,  face  down,  the  negative,  pressing  out  the  air- 
bells  with  the  finger,  or  squeegeeing  the  back  with  a  velvet  rubber 
squeegee,  leaving  the  negative  to  dry.  In  place  of  glass,  hard  rubber 
can  be  used  without  oil. 

Both  sides  of  the  glass  or  rubber  can  be  utilised.  When  dry,  the 
negative  is  seized  at  one  corner  with  the  fingers  and  pulled  or  peeled 
off  the  glass.  It  presents  a  beautiful  polished  surface,  which  will 
remain  until  the  paper  is  either  oiled  or  mounted.  I  have  one  or  two 
specimens  to  show  you. 

I  have  recently  experimented  further  with  developing  by  two 
solutions. 

I  put  two  plates  in  a  solution  of  pyro,  four  grains  to  the  ounce,  for 
three  minutes,  then  pour  it  back  into  the  graduate,  putting  on  the 
alkali.  When  the  development  was  complete,  the  plate  was  too  thin 
in  the  high  lights,  so  I  poured  off  the  alkali,  washed  the  plates  with 
water,  and  put  on  the  origiuai  pyro  solution,  strengthened  up  to  about 
eight  grains  to  the  ounce.  I  simply  let  the  plates  soak  in  this  pyro 
solution  for  half  an  hour,  and,  to  my  surprise,  their  density  had  greatly 
ncreasod,  and  I  obtained  two  soft,  clear  negatives. 
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This  experiment  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  developing  with 
two  solutions,  it  is  better  to  soak  the  negatives  for  two  or° three 
minutes  in  a  very  strong  pyro  solution—  as  mucli  as  twelve  grains  to 
the  ounce — than  a  weaker  one. 

But  in  case  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  after  the  alkali  lias 
acted. in  bringing  out  the  image,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  can  be  produced,  without  in  the  least  fogging  the  plate,  by 
simply  soaking  the  latter  for  a  long  time  afterwards  in  the  pyro 
solution. 

We  thus  have  a  means,  perfectly  under  control,  of  improving  the 
negative  and  rectifying  any  errors  which  might  have  been  made 
during  the  first  part  of  the  development. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  development  of  the  negative  is  to 
me,  as  I  know  it  must  be  to  every  sincere  amateur,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing  part  of  our  work.  Under,  or  too  short,  development  is  usually 
the  difficulty  beginners  have  to  contend  with.  My  advice  to  them  is, 
commence  with  a  weak  alkali  solution,  increase  it  as  is  necessary,  and 
take  plenty  of  time  to  bring  out  the  picture,  you  will  then,  allowing 
that  the  exposures  have  been  within  bounds,  undoubtedly  succeed. 


COLOURED  MEDIA  FOR  TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DARK  ROOM. 


[A  Communication  to  tlie  American  Academy.] 

Since  the  advent  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate,  many  photographers  have 
complained  that  their  eyes  are  injured  by  the  dark,  red  light  generally 
used  in  development.  Considerable  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been 
aroused  of  late,  but  the  only  experiments  made,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned,  have  been  to  determine  how  much  plates  fog  when  exposed  at 
the  same  distance  to  the  various  media  tried.  The  experimenter  then 
examines  some  object  at  that  distance,  and  if  he  thinks  he  can  see  it 
about  as  well,  and  the  plate  is  less  fogged,  the  medium  is  pronounced  an 
improvement. 

In  order  to-  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  the  following  problem 
was  proposed: — For  a  given  distinctness  of  vision,  what  medium,  or 
combination  of  media,  will  give  the  least  fog  on  a  gelatine  plate  ?  In 
order  to  determine  at  what  distance  from  the  lights  equal  distinctness 
of  vision  was  obtained,  a  negative  having  some  fine  markings  upon  it 
was  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  various  sources  that  the  details 
were  just  distinguishable  from  one  another.  Different  portions  of  a 
sensitive  plate  were  then  exposed  at  these  distances,  one  after  another, 
to  light  coming  through  the  different  media,  and  the  plate  was  then 
developed.  Exposures  with  both  daylight  and  gaslight  as  sources 
were  made  on  the  same  plate,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  those  made 
by  daylight  were  much  the  most  fogged.  If  more  coloured  glass  was 
used  the  daylight  was  too  faint.  So,  for  this  reason  alone,  gaslight 
would  be  preferred.  Add  to  this,  that,  if  the  gas-fiame  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  properly  constructed  flue,  it  will  serve  to  ventilate  as 
well  as  light  the  darkroom;  and  also  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  evening 
and  on  dark  winter  afternoons,  when  daylight  is  out  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  since  the  gas-flame  is  much  more  uniform  in  brilliancy,  it  is 
correspondingly  easier  to  determine  when  a  plate  is  properly  developed , 
and  fewer  plates  are  lost  in  this  way. 

Experiments  with  the  following  media  have  been  made,  and  are 
numbered  in  the  second  and  third  columns  in  the  order  of  their  de¬ 
sirability.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  five  media  which  with 
gas-light  give  better  results,  i.e.  less  fog,  than  the  best  medium  with 
daylight.  In  the  second  series  the  third  column  gives  the  distance  in 
inches  in  each  case  at  which  the  fine  details  were  visible  from  the  gas- 
flame.  No  medium  is  wholly  satisfactory  with  daylight  unless  it 
contains  red  glass  or  paper.  The  window  used  with  the  gaslight 
measured  six  by  seven  inches,  and  was  situated  fourteen  inches  from 
the  gas-flame.  The  window  used  with  daylight  measured  five  by  five 
inches.  Direct  light  from  the  clouds  wras  used.  The  plate  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  first  series  with  oxalate,  and  in  the  second  with  pyro 
and  soda  developer. 


Fiest  Series. 

Coloured  Media. 

Red  and  yellow  glass . 

Red  and  ground  glass  . 

Post-office  paper . 

Red  glass . 

Yellow  glass  double  . 

Yellow  and  violet  glass . 

Carbutt’s  red  paper  ' . 

Red  glass  double  . . 

Yellow  and  green  glass . 


Gas. 

,  1 

2 

3 

4 


9 

11 

15 


Sky. 

12 

G 

14 

8 

16 

18 

10 

13 

17 
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Second  Series. 


Coloured  Media.  lu-h* 

Canary  paper  double .  j  * 

Golden  fabric  double .  g 

Red  glass .  ;;  ;•* 

Golden  fabric  single  .  j 

Red,  yellow,  and  ground  glass . ]  1 

Red  and  yellow  glass . r,  gj 

Canary  paper  single  .  ~  ]!i 

l’ost-office  paper .  k  ].*, 

5 ellow  and  green  glass . ;»  j) 


It  was  found  that  ground  glass  transmit  t--d  fiftv-tive  pa  cent,  of  the 
light  from  a  gas-flame  coining  through  red  gla  i,  while  it  transmitted 
only  about  nine  per  cent,  of  daylight  under  similai  an  Ita 

effect  ie  therefore  similar  to  voilow  glass.  The  fact  that  the  yellow- 
violet  combination  was  so  sati.-fact-.ry with  the  gae-flaon  was  pi  il  - 
due  to  the  capacity  of  the  yellow  to  cut  <-ff  tie-  small  atm  uni  f  ti  - 1 
emitted  by  this  source,  while  it  was  quite  inadi  qnate  to  destroy  it  in 
the  case  of  daylight,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figur-  <.  Tie  pi- •  i-  -  rd-  r 
here  given  is  not  insisted  on,  but  only  the  general  -  qu< -in--  .  -  in  t  i. 
case  of  most  of  the  media  there  was  very  little  difieit  nee  in  their  <1-  - 
stability,  and  sometimes  the  position  of  two  media  on  the  lift  would 
he  reversed  hy  a  negative.  One  fact  was  brought  out,  however, with 
great  distinctness  in  all  the  series,  and  that  was  th-  gr--.it  inf-  ri  -ritv 
of  the  yellow-green  combination.  This  was,  -  -f  count  . 
hut,  as  many  photographers  still  use  this  medium  in  thi ii  dark  i 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  include  it  in  the  li.-t,  merely  to  show  it* 
inferiority.  Although  in  the  second  series  c-vnarv  pap- r 
seemed  to  give  the  least  fog  of  any  of  the  media,  tin-  light  tran-mir-  1 
by  it  proved  to  be  so  faint  that  it  was  quite  inadequate  for  aatisfai  fa  ry 
illumination  of  the  dark  room  ;  and,  owing  to  its  opacity,  -•in-  d  At 
was  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the  observation.  The  second  medium  -n 
the  list  lias  therefore  been  selected  as  the  b--t  practical  "ii<-  to  employ 
with  gaslight  illumination.  Its  colour  is  very  pleasant  to  the  eyes,ai  1 
being  translucent,  instead  of  transparent,  it  lignts  the  whole  r<>"in  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  advisable  to  plac  ■--!  a  sheet 

of  glass,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  bong  a  i ’ •  - 1  by  the  chemicals 
employed.  If  one  is  obliged  to  use  daylight  a-  a  source  of  Ught,  it 
is  probable  that  a  sheet  of  red  glass  in  connection  with  one  -r  t--\  - 
thicknesses  of  golden  fabric  would  form  as  satisfactory  a  cmhina-i  n 
as  an}\ 

Experiments  were  next  made  to  determine  how  bright  a  1  i _•  h t  i« 
permissible  with  the  medium  adopted.  The  fish-tail  burner  whi-h 
was  used  on  the  gas-lamp  was  placed  fourteen  inches  behind  a 
sheet  of  golden  fabric,  measuring  twenty-four  by  sixteen  inch-*.  An 
extremely  sensitive  gelatine  plate  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  twelv- 
inches  in  front  of  the  medium,  and  a  portion  of  it  exposed  f -r  -n - 
minute.  It  was  found,  that  if  the  gas-flame  measured  only  one  ineh 
in  height,  not  the  least  trace  of  fog  was  produced  by  th<-  •  xp  -*•; 
This  is  too  faint  a  light  for  satisfactory  use,  however,  and  ns  a  very 
minute  amount  of  fog  does  not  injure  a  negative  perceptibly,  and  th- 
direct  exposure  to  the  light  in  actual  practice  is  much  l-**  than  a 
minute,  the  flame  is  turned  up  to  a  height  of  an  inch  and  a  half  --r  two 
incites  for  ordinary  development.  By  this  light  one  can  readily  s-e  th¬ 
read  the  finest  type,  and  the  light  pervading  the  whole  room  i-  very 
satisfactory.  After  a  short  exposure  to  it,  in  fact,  it  seems  aim-  *t  lih- 
white  light. 

In  this  connection  may  he  mentioned  a  device  which  ha-  proT<  1 
very  useful  as  an  auxiliary  in  enabling  one  to  judge  of  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  negative.  A  square  hole  measuring  an  inch  and  a 
half  on  a  side  is  cut  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  golden  fabric,  and  a 
piece  of  red  glass  inserted  between  the  two  thicknesses.  If  a  n*  native 
he  now  held  near  this  hole,  a  red  square  of  light  will  1**  ca<t  up  n  it. 
This  square  can  he  seen  even  when  the  lights  of  the  negative  ar-  quo- 
intense,  and  by  noting  its  distinctness,  one  can  judge  of  the  opacity  of 
the  high  lights  as  accurately  a*  he  can  of  the  details  of  tht 
of  the  picture.  If  the  high  lights  reach  their  proper  intensity  fir'?,  1  .-- 
develops  for  the  shadows,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  whole  question  of  the  proper  medium  to  u-e  resolves  it-  f 
merely  into  what  part  of  the  spectrum  to  employ  red,  orange.  <-r 
orange-yellow — and  all  three  of  tliese'yield  nearly  equally  gt  od  n  Bolts, 
it  is  evident  that  no  important  improvement  can  be  made  in  th-  futur-. 
But  as  the  orange-yellow  is  much  the  pleasantest  light  of  the  three, 
and  seems  to  give  rather  less  fog  than  either  of  the  others,  it  i 
colour  to  be  recommended.  Any  medium  which  will  transmit  t1  u 
colour  will  be  found  satisfactory,  but  golden  fabric  is  perhaps  con¬ 
venient  as  any. 

A  verv  portable  form  of  lantern  to  be  used  when  travelling  c<  ,~i-  - 
of  a  strip  of  golden  fabric  a  foot  wide  by  two  and  a  half  v  1-  _  h • 
When  one  wishes  to  use  it,  it  is  rolled  into  a  cylinder  a  f  -  -  1  uia  and 
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live  inches  in  diameter,  and  pinned.  A  kerosene  lamp  with  the  wick 
turned  down  low,  or  a  candle,  is  then  placed  inside,  and  the  lantern  is 
complete.  The  circle  of  white  light  formed  on  the  ceiling  is  not  bright 
enough  to  do  any  harm.  The  lantern  is  set  several  feet  away  from 
the  exposed  plates,  and  they  should  in  general  be  protected  as  much 
as  possible  from  direct  illumination.  There  is  then  plenty  of  light, 
and  yet  not  the  slightest  danger  of  fog.  W.  II.  Pickeiuxg. 

• - ♦ - 

POSING. 

[Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

To  formulate  or  explain  the  art  or  methods  used  in  posing  the  human 
figure  is  no  easy  task.  Circumstance,  place,  and  subject  are  ever- 
varying,  and  need  ever-varying  consideration.  Since  subjects  are  thus 
versatile  in  their  presentation,  we  cannot  consider  rules,  but  should 
discuss  principles.  Rules  are  arbitrary,  and  if  applied  to  art  are  met 
with  innumerable  exceptions,  while  principles,  if  understood,  are 
always  flexible,  and  certain  guides  to  successful  results.  So,  in 
speaking  of  methods  in  portraiture,  one  can  only  make  suggestions 
which  are  covered  in  the  phrase  “  principle.” 

In  the  application  of  photography  to  portraiture,  we  exercise  very 
much  the  same  methods  in  lighting  as  would  give  good  results  in  pre¬ 
paring  sculpture  for  photography,  every  effort  being  made  to  present 
the  most  graceful  forms  and  lines,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is  common¬ 
place  or  ungraceful.  Form,  expression,  and  characteristics  should  be 
considered.  It  is  my  own  habit  to  diagnose  as  carefully  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  each  sitter  as  his  personal  comeliness.  To  place  the  quiet, 
phlegmatic  temperament  in  startling,  dramatic  action,  is  as  discordant 
as  to  pose  the  nervous,  active,  sanguine  subject  in  a  library  reading  a 
book  !  It  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  photographer  to  present  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  his  subjects,  avoiding  caricature  and  seeking 
the  most  favourable  aspect.  However  plain  a  person  may  be,  every 
face  has  its  more  or  less  favourable  aspect,  and  from  some  view  and  in 
some  light  is  comely. 

All  things  in  the  way  of  accessories  or  backgrounds  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  subject  of  the  picture.  If,  then,  we  are  making  a 
portrait,  nothing  in  the  way  of  dress,  background,  or  furniture  should 
be  of  sufficient  prominence  to  divide  the  interest  with  the  sitter.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  manage  these  subordinate  portions  of  the  picture 
artistically,  as  the  camera  copies  everything  before  it  with  equal  dis¬ 
tinctness  if  on  the  same  plane — so  it  is  manifestly  the  aim  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  or  “  artist  ”  if  he  be  one,  to  so  place  and  light,  or  subdue  the 
lights  on  the  accessories,  as  to  make  all  subordinate  to  the  principal 
effect  in  #ie  picture.  Dress  has  much  to  do  with  this.  If  one  is  robed 
in  a  garment  full  of  strong,  geometrical  figures,  the  result  may  be  a 
good  picture  of  the  dress  with  female  accessory.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  minor  part  of  the  picture  becomes  more  prominent  than  the 
subject. 

As  a  rule,  the  light  should  fall  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  upon  the  subject  and  from  as  near  a  northern  sky  as  possible. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  distant,  or  the  skylight  is  high,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  a  reflector  to  throw  a  little  light  into  the  shadows, 
which  may  otherwise  be  too  opaque,  and  thus  render  them  more 
transparent.  This  should  be  done  with  great  moderation  and  only 
when  absolutely  necessary.  Better  get  transparency  of  shadow'  by 
“  timing  out  ”  than  by  reflectors.  Many  otherwise  excellent  pictures 
are  spoiled  in  this  way.  The  work  of  one  of  our  most  famous  photo¬ 
graphers  is  distinctive,  from  the  almost  audacious  use  of  direct  light 
and  disuse  of  the  refit  ctor.  Posing  and  lighting  so  supplement  each 
other  that  I  treat  them  together.  Pose  means,  in  a  degree,  balci7iee. 
So,  as  we  place  our  sitter  under  the  light,  the  first  effort  would  seem¬ 
ingly  be  to  so  pose  or  balance  the  head  as  to  remove  all  fear  of  the 
head  tumbling  off — or,  as  another  puts  it,  rolling  out  of  the  picture  ! 
Then  so  adjust  the  camera  as  regards  both  light  and  distance  from  the 
subject  as  to  preserve  the  perspective  of  the  head.  Such  an  element 
exists  in  portraiture  as  well  as  in  architecture,  and  a  distortion  of  per¬ 
spective  in  the  human  figure  is  almost  as  disastrous,  although  not  as 
apparent,  as  in  inanimate  nature.  A  well-considered  judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  the  height  of  the  camera.  As  a  general  guide 
the  camera  may  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  head  as  is 
occupied  by  a  painter  or  artist  when  painting  a  portrait — usually  on  a 
perfect  level  with,  or  slightly  below  the  subject.  If  the  neck  is  short, 
this  habit  adds  a  little  height  to  the  sitter  and  avoids  the  appearance 
of  the  head  sinking  into  the  body,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  custom  with  most  photographers  is  to  place  the  camera 
too  high,  and  with  this  disastrous  effect.  Of  course,  if  the  neck  is  ab¬ 
normally  long,  lowering  the  camera  would  emphasise  the  peculiarity, 
and  such  a  happy  medium  would  be  selected  as  would  avoid  this  error. 

The  size  of  the  head  in  the  picture  is  at  times  an  important  question. 


In  the  high  foreheads,  long,  thin  faces,  large  heads,  and  often  small 
bodies,  of  a  certain  type  of  American  women,  the  large  head  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  disastrous;  and  yet  it  is  almost  invariably  asked  for  by  this  class 
of  sitters!  Probably  the  hope  is  that  they  may  appear  larger.  The 
result  is  usually  a  masculine  effect.  Only  the  round,  full  face  can  bear 
the  least  exaggeration  in  size;  hence  young  children  can  often  be  photo¬ 
graphed  with  very  large  heads,  and  to  their  advantage. 

Now,  while  truth  should  be  sought  in  portraiture,  lights  can  be  so 
managed  as  to  temper  justice  with  mercy;  for  the  thin  can  be  made 
plump,  and  the  stout  person  free  from  grossness.  To  secure  the  first, 
an  arrangement  of  light  which  might  be  called  a  broad  Rembrandt  effect 
is  the  most  favourable,  namely,  arrange  the  light  60  as  to  fall  on  the 
short  side  of  the  face,  with  the  broad  side  in  half-tint,  or  shade  (not 
shadow),  and  let  the  light  come  from  as  low  a  point  as  will  retain  the 
modelling  or  delicate  forms.  On  the  other  hand, our  plump  friend  can 
be  placed  in  the  usual  portrait  light  with  strong  shadows,  and  thus  the 
full  moon  be  reduced  to  the  more  comely  oval. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  all  form  is  defined  by  means  of  light  and 
shade;  without  contrast  all  objects  would  appear  flat.  There  is  no 
other  means  of  distinguishing  form  in  nature  or  portraiture  than  by 
light  and  shade — a  light  object  is  contrasted  by  a  dark,  and  a  dark  by 
a  light  one. 

It  is  said  that  “  Fools  step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread!”  So,  often, 
persons  volunteer  to  accompany  friends  to  the  photographer  with  the 
design  of  posing  them,  evidently  thinking  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
or  simpler  than  to  pose  a  head,  and  that  there  was  very  little  to  learn 
or  be  taught  on  the  subject;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  majority  of  specimens  we  see,  the  art  of  setting  a  head 
properly  on  its  shoulders  is  not  given  to  all  men. 

Axioms  in  art  are  often  more  euphonious  than  truthful.  So,  having 
no  rules  or  trustworthy  axioms  for  portraiture,  I  may  summarise  my 
few  suggestions  as  follows  : — 

1.  Study  both  the  faults  and  grace  of  your  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  one  and  emphasise  the  other. 

2.  Endeavour  by  the  arrangement  of  light  to  secure  effect.  Audacity 
in  the  contrasts  of  light  with  shade  is  not  the  unpardonable  sin. 

•’*.  Study  variety  of  both  pose  and  effect.  Mannerism  is  as  objection¬ 
able  in  photography  as  in  any  branch  of  art,  while  originality  in  treat¬ 
ment  is  as  practicable  and  interesting  as  in  painting.  A  recent  writer 
says  :  “  Our  subjects  and  our  treatment  of  them  must  be  emphatically 
our  own  ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  student  of  art  owes  if  to  himself  to 
get  what  help  he  can  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
who  have  gone  before.  1 1  is  object  should  be  to  notice  not  only  how 
natural  appearances  have  been  modified — or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
treated — b}r  painters  of  acknowledged  fame,  but  also  why  this  was 
done.  No  artist  who  has  in  him  any  spark  of  originality  will  directly 
repeat  any  effect  that  has  already  been  painted,  but  an  earnest  student 
can  only  benefit  himself  by  trying  in  a  measure  to  look  at  nature  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  masters  of  his  art.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

- > - — 

INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOSURES— MEASUREMENT  OF  DURA¬ 
TION  OF  FALLING  SHUTTERS. 

[Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

I  propose  to  speak  on  a  very  familiar  subject,  that  is  so  well  known  that 
it  seems  almost  idle  occupation  to  explain  anything  relating  to  instan¬ 
taneous  exposures  and  the  interval  of  time.  The  everyday  world  uses 
language  after  its  own  fashion,  and  with  little  reflection  and  less  science 
often  transfers  the  same  term  to  different  objects,  from  a  fancied  similarity 
w'hich  has  little,  if  any,  foundation.  Many  errors  and  inaccuracies  are  to 
be  found  in  every  occupation  in  life,  and  especially  so  is  the  word  instan¬ 
taneous  as  used  in  photography.  It  is  simply  a  conventional  term  to 
express  an  interval  of  time  without  stating  what  that  interval  may  be.  In 
everyday  discourse  the  word  is  used  to  express  something  rapid,  not 
stopping  to  reason  out  a  conclusion  or  qualify  it ;  but  using  it  in  an 
automatic  manner,  the  result  of  past  experiences. 

What  then  is  Instantaneous  ?  The  definition  found  in  Webster  is 
adequate  enough  for  all  uses  in  daily  life,  and  reads  as  follow's  :  “A  part 
of  duration  in  which  we  perceive  no  succession,  or  the  part  that  occupies 
the  time  of  a  single  thought.”  As  thoughts  are  always  accompanied  with 
impression,  and  that  interval  cannot  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  second 
to  produce  upon  the  retina  an  image  of  external  objects,  the  definition  re¬ 
quires  more  time  than  is  usually  occupied  in  making  photographs  of 
moving  objects.  This  analytical  definition  is  simply  one  of  judgment. 
What  we  want  is  the  synthesis  that  builds  up  and  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
word  and  meaning.  The  word  instant  is  from  the  Latin  (I  am  present) ; 
and  instantaneous  therefore  means  a  part  of  time  of  small  intervals. 
There  are  three  intervals:  temporary ,  natural  and  rational.  The  first 
is  a  part  of  time  immediately  preceding  another ;  the  second  relates  to 
cause  and  effects;  and  the  third,  not  a  real  interval,  but  a  point  which  the 
mind  conceives  to  exist  before. 
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The  word  instantaneous,  as  used  in  physical  measurements,  relates  to 

extremely  small  intervals — from  a  second  to  the  millionth  part _ and  in 

this  connection  is  all  that  may  be  desired,  and  has  a  near  approach  to  a 
proper  application  ;  and  as  I  hope  to  explain  by  some  brief  statement  of 
measurements  that  are  used  by  physicists,  how  these  small  intervals  are 
expressed.  Any  attempt  to  express  fractions  of  a  second  mast  be  made  in 
a  way  that  our  limited  Conceptions  of  figures  may  comprehend,  and  be 
able  to  judge  of  an  interval  of  time  that  lies  within  a  certain  limit.  All 
our  measurements  of  time  or  dimensions  are  relative ,  without  which  all 
figures  fail  to  convey  an  idea.  The  astronomer  states  the  distance  of  stars, 
not  in  miles,  but  tells  you  they  are  so  many  times  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth.  The  physicists  measures  a  wave  of  light  and  expresses 
its  length  for  a  certain  ray  at  of  an  inch,  and  tell  you  that  the  un¬ 

dulations  to  produce  violet  light  are  727  millions  of  millions  in  a  second. 
Further  experiment  gives  the  duration  of  the  electric  discharge  at 
of  a  second.  Thus  the  electric  discharge,  as  compared  with  the  figures 
in  light,  cannot  be  called  instantaneous,  for  it  has  a  longer  duration  than 
light,  however  small  that  fraction  maybe.  To  go  still  farther  into  motion 
and  time,  molecular  physicists  give  figures  that  would  require  light  ages 
to  catch  up  to.  Professor  Crookes  says  that  if  we  take  a  bulb  13'5  c.m. 
in  diameter,  it  contains  more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
molecules.  Now,  when  that  bulb  is  exhausted  to  a  millionth,  we  still 
have  a  trillion  molecules  in  the  bulb  A 

These  figures  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of,  and  it  is  not  important  that 
it  should,  as  they  are  only  used  as  a  basis  of  minute  calculation.  In  all 
these  cases  there  has  been  used  either  time  or  dimensions  as  a  relative 
term.  Now,  when  we  come  to  divide  or  speak  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second,  as  compared  with  these  figures  given  above,  the  most  rapid 
animate  objects  are  comparatively  at  rest.  We  speak  of  a  negative  taken 
with  a  certain  size  diaphragm,  and  the  time  is  stated  in  so  many  seconds 
or  minutes.  This  is  understood  by  all  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
qualified  by  stating  the  unit,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one.  When  the 
exposure  is  less  than  a  second,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  the  speed 
of  exposers,  and  then  express  the  time  in  a  definite  fraction.  When  the 
word  instantaneous  is  used,  unless  the  fraction  is  expressed,  it  is  as 
indefinite  as  shortly,  soon,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  &c.,  as  is  used  in  ordinary 
language. 

Let  us  try,  and  at  once  abandon  such  terms  as  were  formerly  used 
before  the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  plates,  and  replace  them  with 
expressions  which  are  individually  distinct,  and  distinguished  by  some 
quality.  I  might  add  that  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  word  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy  which  more  urgently  calls  for  a  substitute  than  instantaneous.  I 
submit  this  for  the  careful  consideration  of  members  of  this  Society,  and 
I  hope  your  attention  may  be  excited  to  this  important  subject,  for, 
as  photographers,  we  have  a  particular  interest  to  use  intelligent  and 
practical  terms  of  expression. 

I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  some  of  the  leading  photographic 
journals  have  ventured  to  use  “  so-called  instantaneous,”  showing  that 
the  term  is  used  with  a  great  deal  of  faith,  and  carries  with  it  a  ray  of 
suspicion,  if  not  ridicule.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  on  the  use  of  the 
term,  there  can  at  all  events  be  no  dispute  that  the  word  instantaneous, 
as  used  in  photography,  is  a  misnomer.  A  question,  therefore,  now  arises 
of  great  moment,  namely,  what  can  be  used  in  place  of  instantaneous  ? 
I  will  not  venture  to  propose  a  name  this  evening,  as  the  views  I  have 
advanced  are  only  preliminary,  and  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  at 
another  time.  L.  H.  Laudy,  Prof.  Ph.  D. 

(To  he  continued.) 

— - - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,263.— “ Drying  Photographic  Paper.”  A.  Anderson. — Dated  November 
21,  1885. 

No.  14,371. — “Repeating  Printing  Frame  for  Printing  Photographs.  W. 
Barry.—  Dated  November  24,  1885. 

No.  14,714. — “Hinge  for  Double  Swing-back  Cameras.”  W.  Cheffins. 
Dated  December  1,  1885. 


PATENT  SEALED. 

No.  15,757. — “Heliographic  Copying  Apparatus.”  Hugo  Sack,  Plagwitz, 
Leipzig. — Dated  November  29,  1884. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Flexible  Substitutes  for  Glass  in  Photography. 

No.  2699.  Leon  Warnerke,  Silverhowe,  Champion  Hill,  S.  E. 
February  28,  1885. 

My  invention  consists  in  rendering  paper  or  other  transparent  or  semi¬ 
transparent  tissue  or  fabrics,  sensitive  to  light  on  both  sides.  Mateiia  so 
prepared  is  then  used  like  ordinary  photographic  plate  or  paper,  either  in  the 
camera  or  otherwise.  The  light  during  exposure  acts  not  only  on  the  trout 
sensitive  surface,  but  penetrates  the  paper,  or  semitransparent  ialnae  used,  am 
acts  on  the  back  sensitive  surface  also.  After  exposure  development  follows, 
*Phil.  May.,  Yol.  36,  p.  141. 


either  of  both  front  and  back  surfaci  -  simidtam  ■  ,-lv.  ,.t  .  ;  .  ...j.  j  .  • 

other  alter  ;  so  that  two  images,  one  on  the  frmit  and  t'm 

the  paper  or  fabrics,  is  produced.  Ad\  •  _  •  i 

1st.  Any  texture  or  irregularity  of  the  trai.-par*  i,-  \  <•(  t!  • 

supporting  fabrics,  b  rendered  harnih  Iiecai  e 

counterbalanced  by  the  action  prodm.-d  on  il  ••  i  t  .1  •  .  ■ 

Greater  brilliancy  and  softness  in  tin-  ultimate  } .1 ; i.t  ,  .  •  1  !.  . 

to  produce  negatives  with  lines  or  grains  f<u  .  m  i  .mi  _•  ,  :  . 

My  claim  is  in  rendering  the  paper  or  other  trai  -p.  .  ■ 

fabrics,  sensitive  on  Iwtli  surfaces. 


Postage-Stamp  Phmt.hjk  \ph>. 

No.  11,446.  Orrin  Luther  Hulbbkt,  Soiut  Loui  '•! 

America,  Photographer,  Cyptnnb*-,  25.  Iks;, 

The  invention  relates  to  a  sheet  of  photographs. 

Lines  of  perforation  are  made  between  the  pi  tui.  ••  •  :  . 

detachment  in  the  same  manner  that  a  p'.-tag.-  -tamp  • 

These  pictures  are  reduced  at  one  operation  from  a  larj.  • 

not  described. 

He  prefers  to  gum  the  back  of  the  sheet,  so  that  th«  -tanq 
attached  to  any  object.  Before  perforating  or  gumming  t i 
be  burnished,  to  give  a  fine  and  finished  appearam  e  to  tui 
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ittmings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Hate  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Finer  of  Meeting. 

December  7 . 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  . 

God wiu -street,  Bradford. 

,,  7 . 

Notts  . 

In.-titut>  ,  9.  S 

,,  7 . 

Blackburn . 

Committee  Room. 

„  8 . 

Great  Britain  . 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Ghancerv-lan* . 

„  8 . 

Bolton  Club  . 

,,  8... 

Newcastle-on-Tyneifc  N. Counties 
Glasgow'  &  W.  of  S.  Am .  (Ann .  M  t . ) 

8 . 

1*0,  West  Regent-street,  Gin  / 

fl 

,,  9  .. 

Cheltenham  Amateur . 

Bury  . 

Temperance  Hall. 

,,  9 . 

Photographic  Club . 

Andertou' s  Hotel,  Kits  t-street,  f  . 

„  1U . 

Mason’s  Hall,  Rasinghall-.-ti  t. 

;;  10 . 

Manchester  . 

Manchester  Technical  School. 

,,  10 . 

Birkenhead  . 

Free  Public  Library,  Birk.-nh<  a» 

„  li . 

Ireland  . . . 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin 

kept  i 

von.l.r 


lined  1 

Exam 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSO<  IATION. 
It  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Association.  1  •  Id  1  ■  ’>1 
lall  Tavern,  City,  London,  on  Thursday  night,  November  26,  Mr.  C.  H. 
['rinks  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  exhibited  his  levelling  machine  used  in  making  dry  plat<  . 
vhicli  was  described  last  week  in  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Phot  igra] 
Society.  He,  however,  added  the  further  information  that  the  ice-tank 
vhicli  the  plates  travelled  was  of  a  dome  shape  underneath,  in  order  that  any 
noisture  condensed  from  the  plates  might  run  down  the  sides,  and 
lie  plates  upon  the  slab.  Practically  scarcely  any  moisture  formed^  indeed 
lever  enough  to  need  wiping  up  during  working  opt  rations.  I  ■  • 

moved  so  convenient  to  make  gelatine  plates  set  quickly,  that  lie  u* 
vinter  as  well  as  during  the  summer.  Bars  were  fixed  inaid 
hat  the  lumps  of  ice  could  be  placed  along  the  top  of  the  dou  ¬ 
bles  of  which  the  ice-water  trickled  as  the  melting  went  on  ;  thus  the  h  e  '  - 
lever  in  the  water.  Enough  ice  could  be  bought  for  su  supply  the 

evelling  machine  during  five  or  six  hours'  work. 

Mr.  J.  Barker  exhibited  two  mounts,  which  lie  said  had  1  - 
airly  dry  cupboard,  yet  had  gone  bad  in  patches.  It  waa  in 
aided,  that  certain  mounts  caused  prints  to  perish. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  patches  -eeinr.l.  "lu  n  .  \m 
ens,  to  consist  of  fungus:  in  fact  they  were  due  to  mould, 
uider  a  microscope  would  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  Cowan  thought  that  perhaps  the  mount  had  Ken  Ur. 
taper,  cemented  together  with  stale  paste,  which  had  . 
nounts  before  them  had  a  mouldy  smell. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  thought  one  of  them  to  have  Ken  in 
■atlier  than  by  mould. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  stated  that  the  patches  had  a  Might  green  rage  > 

were  certainly  mould.  ,  ... 

In  the  question  box  was  the  inquiry.  “  "  hat  is  the  simplest  term  01  aninc 
iglit  for  taking  portraits  in  an  ordinary  room  in  the  evening 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  the  light  produced  by  burning 
he  best.  Once  he  had  photographed  the  interior  of  a  n 
00k  two  large  sheets  of  tin  w  hich  lie  curved,  and  in  the  cum  of  each  s 
dared  a  large  lump  of  day.  A  great  many  strands  of  magm  smm  *  n  • 
stuck  into  each  lump  of  day,  ami  all  the  strands  of  the  two,  stem  pot 
vere  lighted  at  once  when  the  exposure  had  to  be  ina<  J0’* 

emulated  by  the  weight  of  magnesium  burnt  :  cadi  lamp  w  In  Id  •  ■  - 

iv  a  man,  and  each  man  lighted  his  strands  of  magnesium  at  the  sail 
3v  this  method  he  had  photographed  some  men  coming  down  in  tw 

iff  On  another  occasion  he  had  phot ograjdied  a  me  t  me  of  the 

•al  Society,  and  he  then  used  a  Larkin's  lamp,  m  win.  h  lewder  d 
,vas  burnt  instead  of  wire.  ,  4  ,« 

Mr  W.  H.  Harrison  said  that  the  •  UM  ‘ 

ight  at  the  exact  moment  intended,  and  sometimes  went  mu 
mrnt,  because  of  the  ash  dropping  off.  He  then  desen  »-d  h'"x  n 


up 


nre<l  liv 
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many  photographs  by  means  of  powdered  magnesium  and  sand,  and  a  very 
simple  extemporised  lamp,' somewhat  on  the  Larkin’s  principle,  as  detailed  by 
him  some  time  ago  in  these  pages,  and  republished,  he  said,  in  The  Scientific 
American  without  acknowledgment.  Magnesium  could  be  sold  cheaply  enough 
now  if  there  were  much  demand  for  it  beyond  that  for  fireworks  ;  the  cause  of 
its  high  price  was  the  small  demand.  Pyrotechnic  white-fire  mixtures  burnt  in 
rooms  were  dangerous  to  life  ;  they  often  contained  arsenic,  which  was  given 
off  in  large  volumes  in  the  smoke. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  same  weight  of  magnesium  burnt  in  a  short 
time,  would  not  have  the  same  photographic  effect  as  when  burnt  in  a  long 
time.  He  questioned  whether  the  space-penetrating  power  was  the  same. 

Messrs.  Debenham,  Cowan,  and  Harrison  said  that  that  was  contrary  to 
their  experience  so  far  as  could  be  seen  in  practical  working  in  the  absence  of 
exact  measurements,  and  Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  in  printing  lantern  trans¬ 
parencies,  he  found  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  burnt  a  given  weight 
of  wire  in  one  length  or  as  a  bundle. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Starnes  agreed  with  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  experiments  should  be  tried  on  the  point  by 
means  of  a  Warnerke’s  sensitometer,  care  being  taken  that  the  light  was  not 
strong  enough  in  any  one  of  the  trials  to  fully  excite  the  phosphorescent  tablet. 
A  French  photographer,  he  added,  had  taken  pictures  of  the  sculptured  interior 
of  some  caves  in  Egypt,  by  burning  magnesium  bands  ;  t  here  were  two  lamps, 
he  thought,  held  by  two  persons,  and  the  lights  were  waved  about  and  flashed 
by  the  two  men  over  the  Avails  to  be  photographed.  The  results  were  good. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  general 
business. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free  Library  on  Thors' 
day,  November  26, — The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Day,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  : — Messrs.  J.  Lawrence  Chapman,  Lancelot  Dixon,  Francis  Faltin,  Albert 
Grillon,  E.  R.  Owen,  and  Henry  Sharrock. 

The  competition  pictures  for  the  year  were  handed  to  the  judges,  Messrs. 
Cox,  Huson,  and  Ellerbeck. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  that 
Messrs.  Forrest,  Guyton,  Wharmby,  Lange,  and  Whiteman,  be  appointed  to 
aid  Mr.  Palmer  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Associated  Soiree.  This  proposition  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  raised  the  question  of  having  a  studio  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  for  the  use  of  members.  The  matter  was  seconded  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Ellerbeck,  Kirkby,  and  Banner.  A  discus¬ 
sion  arose  on  this  subject,  and  members  were  invited  to  hand  in  their  names  as 
subscribers  to  the  scheme  ;  and  twenty-one  names  were  at  once  handed  in,  and 
the  matter  stood  over  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Watts  proposed,  and  Mr.  Hartley  seconded  a  proposal  that  a  certain 
number  of  Camera  Club  tickets  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  members.  This 
resolution  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report : — 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  presenting  to  the  members  their  twenty-second  annual  report,  have 
once  more  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  them  on  the  continued  usefulness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Association. 

During  the  year  twenty -three  new  members  have  joined  the  Society.  Seven 
resignations  have  been  received,  the  last  of  which  deserves  special  notice.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Forrest  reluctantly  closes  his  connection  with  us  as  an  ordinary  member 
for  reasons  of  a  personal  nature ;  and,  while  we  have  felt  bound  to  yield  to  his 
wish,  we  cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  formation  of 
the  Association,  that  he  has  been  Treasurer,  President,  and  continuously  active 
on  the  Council  ;  and  our  records  bear  on  nearly  every  page  traces  of  his  love 
for  our  art  and  of  his  delight  in  communicating  to  others  the  information 
gathered  by  assiduous  practice  of  photography  throughout  almost  every  modi¬ 
fication  it  has  undergone.  The  Council  propose  his  name  as  one  of  our  honorary 
members,  and  trust  he  will  be  long  spared  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  amongst 
them.  Two  of  our  members  have  been  removed  by  death,  the  late  Henry 
Greenwood’s  name  deserving  our  special  notice  and  sincerest  regret.  Several 
names  disappear  from  the  roll  for  reasons  which  the  Treasurer  will  allude  to  in 
his  financial  statement.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  for  the  last  five 
years  are  as  follows  : — 1881,  seventy-eight ;  1882,  ninety-three  ;  1883,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  ;  1884,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  1885,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

The  meetings  of  the  year  have  been  very  largely  attended  ;  and,  while  there 
has  been  no  very  special  attraction  provided,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  interest, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  recollection  of  many  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
evenings.  Excursions  have  been  almost  ignored  during  the  year,  but  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  more  general  support  in 
1886. 

The  chief  papers  and  demonstrations  have  been  : — Notes  of  a  First  Visit  to 
Switzerland ,  by  Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  ;  Microphotography,  by  Dr.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.  ; 
Printing  on  the  New  Rapid  Contact  Paper,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  ;  Making 
Gelatine  Emulsion,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  ;  A  Trip  to  Gibraltar,  Tangier, 
Sicily,  Ax.,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson  ;  Platinotypc  Print  Development,  by  The 
Secretary;  Discussion  on  Development  and  Neva  Developers;  Letters  from 
Norway,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. 

Donations  to  the  library  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Boothroyd,  Mr. 
Wharmby,  and  Mr.  A.  Wood,  of  London,  also  from  Professor  Pickering,  of 
Cambridge  University,  Massachusetts. 

The  prints  of  members  of  the  Association  were  contributed  largely  to  the 
Associated  Soiree  of  the  Liverpool  Scientific  and  Literary  Societies  of  Liverpool. 

One  or  more  competition  prints  will  be  selected  by  the  Council  for  distribu¬ 
tion  amongst  the  members,  including  all  those  elected  this  year  before  the 
October  meeting. 

The  competition  subjects  have  this  year  been  borne  in  mind  from  the  very 
commencement,  and,  the  Council  believe,  will  prove  the  existence  of  consider¬ 


able  artistic  power  amongst  the  members.  The  Council  proposes  to  oiler  during 
the  coming  year  prizes  of  higher  value,  and  has  chosen  a  list  of  subjects  whi<  h 
while  well  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  afford  scope  for  ver>  varied  treatinout. 
They  are  as  follows :  —  “ Tree  Study,”  “Country  Church,"  “Shippiug  or 
Marine,”  “Flower  Study,”  “Figure  Study,”  “Lake  or  Pond,”  “Gate  or  Stile,” 
“Gossip.” 

During  the  past  year  the  action  of  the  Oldham  Society  has  led  to  our  taking 
an  active  part  in  an  effort  to  obtain  reduced  railway  fares  and  special  return 
tickets,  as  granted  to  the  Anglers’  Association  in  London.  A  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  your  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  President,  and,  after 
communicating  with  the  secretaries  of  every  photographic  society  in  Creat 
Britain,  twelve  copies  were  forwarded  to  each  for  signature.  They  were  duly 
returned,  the  full  number  being  in  most  cases  signed  and  addressed  to  the 
various  railway  companies.  They  were  then  divided,  and  addressed  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  principal  railways  at  the  head  offices. 

The  societies  that  joined  us  in  this  effort  were  as  follows  : — Leeds,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Hull,  Burton-on -Trent,  St.  Helens,  Newcastle,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Manchester  Amateur,  Photographic  Club,  London,  Aberdeen,  South  London, 
Glasgow,  Hyde,  Bristol,  Oldham.  London  and  Provincial,  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Carlisle  and  County,  Birkenhead,  Postal  Photographic  Society,  Bury,  North 
Staffordshire,  and  one  or  two  more,  representing  an  aggregate  of  over  two 
thousand  photographers,  chiefly  amateurs.  The  railway  companies  had,  during 
the  month  of  October,  a  meeting  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  in  London, 
and  amongst  other  subjects  deliberated  on  was  our  petition.  To  our  regret,  the 
decision  was  against  us,  and  we  have  met  with  a  refusal  in  every  case. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  in  the  heartiest  way  the  kind  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  various  presidents  and  secretaries  of  tiie  societies  mentioned  aliove 
united  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  can  only  relinquish  it  with  the  consolation 
to  be  drawn  from  the  lines  of  the  poet,  who  tells  us, — 

“  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 

They  can  do  more— deserve  it.’* 

By  carrying  this  motto  into  our  next  year’s  work  we  may  look  forward  to 
further  successes  and  continued  enjoyment  of  our  delightful  art ;  and,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  the  President  and  Council  urge  upon  every  member  the  importance  of 
bringing  their  pictures  and  difficulties  to  the  meetings  of  the  coming  year,  as, 
in  an  association  like  this,  every  individual  member  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
tributing  largely  to  the  gratification  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  lsvly. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered,  to  The  Library, 
Museum,  and  Arts  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  the  use  of 
the  meeting  room  in  the  Free  Library;  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  for  copies  of  their  Journal,  for  tickets  for  their  exhibition,  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  their  soiree;  to  the  Scovill  Company,  of  New  York,  for  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times;  to  various  Liverpool  societies,  for  copies  of  their  annual 
reports  ;  and  to  the  editors  of  The  British  Journal  ok  Photograrhy,  the 
Photographic  News  and  the  Amateur  Photographer,  for  weekly  copies  ot  their 
journals. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Sayce,  who  spoke  very  warmly  in  praise  of  the  action  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  of  the  Association  during  the  year. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Wharmby,  who  stated  that  the 
accounts  had  been  duly  audited,  and  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the 
satisfactory  balance  to  their  credit,  pointed  out  several  items  in  which,  with  an 
absolute  gain  in  efficiency  there  was  a  decided  lessening  of  expenses,  and  the 
accounts  were  formally  passed. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  next  year,  and  also  members 
of  the  Council  in  place  of  those  retiring  by  rotation,  and  re-adjustment.  The 
Council  recommended  the  following  names.  The  President  in  putting  them 
forward  reminding  the  members  of  their  right  to  propose  others  in  place  of  any 
names  suggested  by  the  Council. 

President;  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips.  —  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr.  E.  Twigge  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Rutter. — Treasurer;  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck. — Members  of  Council:  A.  W. 
Beer  (who  declined  the  President’s  post),  J.  H.  Day  (ex-P)  esident),  ami  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Kirby,  F.  T.  Paul,  F.R.C.S.,  B.  Boothroyd,  and  W.  Rogers  (vice  Mr. 
Forrest  resigned).  These  nominations  were  unanimously  confirmed,  as  was  also 
the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins  as  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  revised  rules  for  the  next  year’s  competition  as 
proposed  by  the  Council  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  23rd  inst. 

I.  That  pictures  for  competition  be  sent  in  not  later  than  half-past  six  p.m. 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  October,  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  That  the  Judges  award  the  prizes  during  the  following 
week,  in  writing,  and  that  the  Secretary  advise  the  winners  at  once  ;  the 
prizes  to  be  handed  to  them  at  the  November  meeting. 

II.  That  each  picture  shall  bear  a  private  mark  or  motto  only,  and  be 
accompanied  by  an  envelope  bearing  a  similar  mark  or  motto  outside,  and 
containing  within  the  proper  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

III.  — That  the  subjects  for  the  annual  competition  be  chosen  by  the  Council, 
and  announced  to  each  member  at  the  November  meeting. 

IV. — That  certificates  of  honour  and  prizes  be  awarded  by  three  Judges,  to 
be  selected  by  the  Council. 

V.  That  each  picture  for  competition  or  for  exhibition  be  mounted  on  a 
separate  mount  of  any  size  deemed  suitable  by  the  exhibitor. 

VI.  That  only  one  picture  be  submitted  by  any  member  for  competition  in 
each  subject. 

VII.  That  the  competing  pictures  must  have  been  taken  during  the  year 
preceding  the  adjudication  of  the  certificate  or  prize,  and  that  the  development, 
printing,  toning,  and  clouds  (if  any)  must  have  been  the  bond-fide  work  of  the 
competitor. 

VIII.  That  a  certificate  of  honour  and  prize  be  given  to  the  producer  of  the 
best  picture  illustrative  of  each  subject. 

IX.  That  all  exhibits  become  the  property  of  the  Association. 

X.  That  a  competition  in  lantern  slides  be  inaugurated  at  the  March  meeting, 
each  exhibitor  sending  in  three  slides  on  the  evening  of  the  meeting  in  that 
month,  the  successful  exhibitor  receiving  a  prize,  and  all  the  slides  becoming 
the  property  of  the  Association. 

After  explanations  had  been  given  to  the  effect  that  three  prizes  previously 
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given  for  one  guinea  each  to  the  producers  of  the  “  best  picture  of  the  year  ” 
the  “best  series  of  the  year,”  and  the  “  best  picture  on  home-made  emulsion'” 
were  proposed  to  be  abolished,  and  the  value  added  to  the  photographic 
pictures  to  be  awarded  to  the  competitors  in  the  eight  competition  subjects  (all 
money  prizes  ceasing),  the  above  rules  were  put  and  carried  unanimously  some 
discussion  having  previously  been  held  as  to  whether  the  mounting  of  the 
pictures  should  also  be  the  competitors’  work.  The  latter  question  was  decided 
to  be  optional. 

The  Secretary  then  requested  members  to  send  negatives  to  Mr.  Ellerbeck 
or  himself  on  or  before  the  10th  of  December,  in  order  that  the  Council  niMit 
choose  the  presentation  prints  for  the  past  year’s  members. 

Members  were  also  requested  to  send  in  exhibits  for  the  Associated  Soiree  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck,  54,  Bold-street. 

The  judges  handed  in  the  competition  pictures,  and  gave  their  awards  as 
follows: — “Cottage  Door,”  Percy  G.  Hall;  “Rocky  Shore,”  Paul  Lange- 
“Animal  Study,”  W.  H.  Kirkby ;  “Marine,”  W.  P.  Riley;  “Farmyard” 
Percy  G.  Hall;  “Instantaneous,”  Paul  Lange;  “Interior,”  A.  W.  Beer; 
“  Stereoscopic”  (one  competitor),  no  award  ;  “Best  Picture  of  Year,”  Percy  G.’ 
Hall  ;  “Best  Series,”  Percy  G.  Hall ;  “Own  Emulsion,”  W.  H.  Kirkby. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  the  judges,  and  the  very  large 
collection  of  pictures  sent  in  was  examined  by  the  members  present  with  keen 
interest. 

A  series  of  lantern  slides,  by  Ferrier  k  Soulier,  of  Paris,  lent  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Meade,  was  then  exhibited  in  the  Association’s  new  biunial 
lantern  by  Mr  P.  H.  Phillips,  and  the  utmost  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all 
present  as  the  splendid  views  in  Switzerland  were  displayed  with  most  admir¬ 
able  definition  and  brilliancy. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  over  sixty  members  having  attended. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  November  12,  1S85, — The  President,  Mr.  Arthur 
Coventry,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — J.  Hall  Brooks,  Hill  Bank, 
Hyde ;  A.  H.  Hall,  Kingston  House,  Hyde  ;  Montague  B.  Copeland,  1,  Park- 
ten-ace,  Fulwood,  Preston ;  J.  W.  Young,  Sale,  near  Manchester  ;  John  J.  Arnold, 
Sidonia  House,  Alexandra-park. 

The  Chairman  said  the  subject  for  discussion  was  Defects  in  Gelatino- 
Bromide  Plates,  and  asked  those  who  had  any  defective  plates  to  bring  them 
forward. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  several  home-made  plates  in  which  distinct  straight 
lines  across  were  visible  much  thinner  than  the  other  part  of  the  plate.  These, 
he  said,  were  due  to  the  moving  of  the  plate  before  the  emulsion  was  properly 
set.  On  one  of  the  plates  there  was  a  transparent  line  near  the  edge.  The  emul¬ 
sion  in  this  case  was  partly  congealed,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  defective  portion  of  the  film.  He  had  observed  the  same  defect  in 
commercial  plates,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  decided. 

Mr.  J.  Schofield  wished  to  have  the  experience  of  others  in  the  matter  of 
backing  plates.  He  had  some  curious  experiences,  one  of  which  was,  that  when 
using  a  backing  composed  of  burnt  sienna  and  water,  he  had  applied  it  in  a 
very  moist  or,  what  might  be  said,  a  wet  state,  just  before  the  plates  were  put 
in  the  dark  slides,  and  before  the  backing  had  had  time  to  dry,  he  had  noticed 
that  where  the  backing  had  been  so  applied  the  plate  developed  with  a  thin 
image  ;  but  the  backing  not  being  carried  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  plate  by 
an  irregular  line,  that  portion  unbacked  developed  beautifully  dense,  and  the 
irregular  line  of  backing  could  be  observed  in  the  finished  plate  by  full  and 
deficient  density.  He  had  observed  this  effect  in  more  than  one  kind  of  plate, 
but  he  had  also  observed  the  absence  of  it  in  others,  and  had  purposely  tried 
the  experiment  to  produce  it  at  will,  but  had  not  been  successful.  Mr. 
Schofield  called  attention  to  some  plates  he  exhibited  some  years  ago  to  which 
he  had  applied  a  wetted  gum  ticket  on  the  back ,  and  which  when  developed 
showed  the  outline  of  the  ticket  by  the  thinness  of  the  film  opposite  that  spot 
on  which  the  ticket  had  been  fixed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  remembered  the  circumstance,  but  had  not 
beeu  troubled  with  this  difficulty  for  years,  and  now  used  the  tickets  in  the 
manner  described. 

Mr.  J.  Greatorex  said  H»at  a  short  time  ago  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
few  photographs,  and  in  the  hurry  had  not  time  to  dry  the  backing,  which  was 
black  varnish,  having  turpentine  as  a  solvent  medium  ;  the  plates  w.  re  put  in  the 
slides  before  the  varnish  was  dry,  and  no  ill  effects  were  produced  ;  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  understood  turpentine  very  deleterious  to  gelatino-bromide  films. 

The  Chairman  said  in  that  case  there  appeared  to  be  as  much  moisture  in 
the  dark  slide  as  Avas  the  case  with  Mr.  Schofield’s  backed  plates. 

Mr.  Allan  Garnett  said  he  had  found  commercial  plates  in  which  the  emul¬ 
sion  had  run  in  streaks  over  the  back,  and  which  often  settled  in  a  strong  line, 
producing  a  corresponding  thin  mark  in  the  finished  negative. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt  said,  he  accounted  for  this  in  the  following  way  It  was 
admitted  that  a  plate  which  had  been  slower  in  drying  was  less  sensitive  than 
those  more  quickly  dried,  and  where  the  emulsion  had  run  over  the  back  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  film  would  be  slower  in  drying  than  the  rest, 
therefore,  would  be  less  sensitive,  and  consequently  develope  thinner. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  said  he  would  like  to  ask  if  dull  brown  paper  was  not 
as  effective  as  a  backing  in  optical  contact  with  the  plate.  He  said  lie  had 
taken  some  trouble  in  this  matter,  and  when  looking  into  a  plain  sheet  oi  glass 
no  particular  reflections  were  visible,  but  when  the  back  was  coated  with 
varnish  or  other  medium  in  optical  contact  the  reflections  were  greater. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  was  not  an  analogous  case,  we  had  then  the 
front  surface  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  the  best  medium  he  had  found  for  backing  plates  was  a 
paste  sold  at  the  indiarubber  stores  ;  it  could  be  obtained  in  black,  brown,  or 
yellow. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  necessary  to  back  plates  at 
all  ;  he  had  not  found  much  necessity  for  so  doing. 


Mr.  It.  ATHERTON  said  probably  lie  u-<-d  Very  tlii<  k  <>r  d-  i.  -  fib, 
case  it  was  less  important  to  back  them. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
a  long  time,  and  could  speak  to  the  absolute  necessity  so 
cases;  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  dry  tin 
moist  medium  on  the  back  a-  lie  put  them  m  hi-  slides :  au 
usual  for  him  to  apply  the  backing  in  portions 
stance,  when  he  kuew  a  certain  church  window  would  <»  ,•  ,  t  - • 

plate  he  simply  applied  tin-  backing  to  that  particular  porn 

experienced  the  slightest  unevenness  in  density,  a-  had  >«  .  I. 
Schofield.  He  used  a  mixture  of  brown  uml-i  and  „d  .  .  n:,.  - 
would  not  be  dry  for  two  or  three  days.  He  thought,  m 

plates  must  lie  in  a  state  of  premature  deeonij-.-it.om  i  ■  . 
back  might  have  accelerated  the  decomposition,  and  . . ,.il  :  .. 
other  way.  Mr.  Pollitt  said  that  by  backing  In-  plait 
better  results  than  a  short  time  ago  he  ever  e\p.  ■  i< -d.  and  ■  • 
instances  where  the  backing  had  prevented  blurring  in  cl 
plates  that  had  been  exposed  tsvo,  three,  and  four  hour*. 

The  Chairman  said,  on  the  subject  of  halation.  th<  r<-  ■  .  r.  i 
effects,  one  caused  by  reflection  and  the  other  by  lateral  d.-\.  !<  , 
might  be  noticed  in  many  plates  where  the  sky  o <■<  upiod  th-  : 
plate.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  notwithstanding  it  had  - 

from  light  by  the  rabbet  of  the  dark  slide,  nearly  alwa\  -  -h . i  . 

this  effect  not  being  noticed  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  "plate, 
protected  by  the  rabbet  of  the  dark  >1  i<  1<-.  be*  an--  the  bgi.- 
foreground  of  the  picture  was  not  so  intense,  there  lat-ral  d-\« !  • 
not  take  place  to  the  same  effect  as  the  ]>oi-tion  m  ar  the  -k  v.  T- 
is  produced  when  the  fine  branches  of  trees  are  jerking  up  . 

Mr.  Pollitt  said,  providing  the  films  are  of  stifli<-i<-ut  thb-km--. 
ing  be  used,  there  would  be  little  objection  in  -u  h  it  wlu- 

were  thin  a  filling-up,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman,  was  often  tin-  r- 

Mr.  Garnett  said  he  bad  been  experimenting  with 
and,  although  it  was  stated  they  were  not  subject  to  halation, 
troubled  with  it  quite  as  much  as  with  glass  plates,  and  im  utium-. 
in  point. 

To  which  the  President  replied  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  la? 
ment. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said  the  experience  of  Mr.  Garnett  was  in  opj  ••  •- i . 
so  far  as  he  had  worked  paper  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  Kershaw  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Wilson  &  <  . 

six  very  beautiful  sea  views,  with  boats  in  full  sail,  in  win  h  t L •- 
&e.,  were  most  distinctly  shown  against  a  bright  sky,  not  •' 
halation  being  visible.  These  were  taken  by  means  of  a  “Kl  rah  •. 
neons  shutter. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  a  good  proof  of  the  possibility 
pictures  without  halation,  and  they  were  quite  as  five  from  it 
been  produced  on  ground  glass. 

A  general  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  best  fog-removing 
various  formula-  were  given,  the  most  generally  a  lopted  being  alun 
acid  or  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  Greatorex  asked  for  a  formula  for  good  varnish,  snitabl 
parencies  for  the  lantern  ;  he  had  tried  almost  every  known  « < >in !>■•- 
and  whilst  some  were  too  long  in  drying,  other-  were  not  tnin-o 

Mr.  Wood  said  Canada  balsam  in  etlu-r  was  the  best  he  had  ■;-■ 
various  other  samples  and  formula-  had  lieen  given. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  rarely  varnished  his  lantern  trai.-i 
usually  made  them  by  the  eollodio-bromide  process,  and 
albumen,  and  coagulated  it  afterwards  by  heat. 

Mr.  Greatorex  said  he  had  used  Canada  balsam  in  turpentine, 
weeks  to  dry. 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  varnish  made  of  Canada  balsam  and  «*th.-r  di 
seconds. 

Mr.  Rainor  showed  a  negative  of  an  interior  when-  the  window 
duced  as  a  positive. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  due  to  the  reversed  action  o,  light. 

The  lateness  of  the  evening  prevented  any  further  discussion,  and 
was  adjourned. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  IV.-t-mK  r  1".  Is 
Development  of  Getatino-Ji/om ide  Plates. 


THE  MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Lantern  Section. 

The  second  meeting  this  season  of  the  Lantern  S<  tiou  took  pl.i-  < 
day,  the  25th  instant,  at  the  Memorial  Hall.  AlWrt  -quaiv. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  L  Chadwick)  said  this,  lik<-  the  previi 
was  what  might  be  called  a  popular  one,  and  it  w 
members  ami  friends  present  (about  four  hundred).  I  ]«'n  thi-  • 
bers’  own  work  would  1h»  exhibited.  The  Chairman  expl 
under  which  many  amateurs  laboured  in  making  lantern  trauspar 
daily  those  who  had  not  had  much  experience  in  making 
screens,  and  with  no  opportunity  to  try  tlu-m  until  tlu-y  w.  n  - 
screens  in  the  Society  room  ;  and  many  slide-  made  under  -u- 
would  be  shown  during  the  evening  tor  the  first  time, 
transparencies,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  brandies  iu  phot* 
many  amateurs  who  excelled  in  producing good  paper  photographs,  fa 
at  this  class  of  work.  The  slides  which  bail  beeu  ■  day 

complying  with  conditions  set  forth  by  the  Commit  thi 

to  be  of  the  standard  size,  three  and  a  quarter  in  wit 

tickets  affixed  at  the  top  comers  on  the  fa  conipanicd 

names  of  subject  and  process  by  which  they  were  produced.  .. 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Amongst  those  deserving  special  mention  were  a  few  by  Mr  • 
whose  reputation  as  an  artistic  photographer  has  long  been  cstmbUsI 
were  produced  on  Chapman’s  gelatine-albumen  plates.  and 
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favour  of  these  plates  for  fineness  of  grain  and  freedom  from  fog.  Next  came  a 
beautiful  series  by  Mr.  Edwards,  prepared  on  collodio-bromide  plates.  The 
audience  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  these.  In  technical  photography 
they  were  perfect,  but  the  fine  artistic  composition  of  the  subjects  was  marred 
in  a  few  cases  by  the  unshapely  mounting — some  round,  others  oblong  and 
irregular  shapes. 

Mr.  Edwards  admitted  their  shapes  were  against  the  pictures,  and  had  he 
previously  seen  them  on  the  screen  woidd  have  remedied  the  defect. 

Mr.  Stovolo  exhibited  three  photographs  of  a  waterfall  and  bridge  in  York¬ 
shire  ;  these,  lie  said,  were  copied  from  7^x5  negatives.  The  exhibitor  said 
these  were  shown  for  the  first  time  upon  a  screen,  and,  although  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  results,  his  visit  had  so  impressed  him  that  he  hoped  some 
of  the  members  would  see  their  way  to  taking  their  wives  and  sweethearts  that 
way  during  next  summer.  He  was  sorry  the  subjects  were  not  sufficiently 
inducing,  but  the  fact  was  the  best  part  of  the  picture  had  been  left  out  on  that 
portion  of  the  negative  not  copied. 

Mr.  Otto  Mutli  then  showed  a  large  collection  of  pictures  taken  during  the 
last  summer — Holiday  Rambles  in  Various  Parts  of  England,  These  were  all 
produced  on  wet  collodion  platesp  camera  printed,  and  toned  witli  gold  and 
platinum.  They  were  bright  and  vigorous  without  being  hard,  and  uniformly 
good. 

An  interval  of  ten  minutes  was  enjoyed,  during  which  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor 
gave  a  pianoforte  recital.  After  which  the  slides  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ooote,  on  Fry’s 
plates,  were  the  subject  of  general  admiration. 

Mr.  Steveuton  exhibited  some  pretty  pictures  and  a  few  wild  animals,  on 
ordinary  plates. 

Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  junior’s,  pictures  were  printed  on  Fry’s  plates,  and  also 
on  wet  collodion  plates.  All  these  were  highly  appreciated,  the  subjects  being 
most  interesting;  but,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Heywood,  much  of  their  interesting 
and  historical  associations  had  to  be  postponed  for  another  evening. 

Mr.  John  Schofield  showed  two  very  fine  views  of  the  interior  of  Hardwick 
Hall,  and  a  landscape  of  technical  merit. 

After  all  the  member’s  slides  had  been  shown,  a  series  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Starnes,  produced  by  a  gelatino  aceto-chloride  process,  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  has  recently  published,  and  is  still  working  at,  with  a  view  to  further 
improvements.  It  is  only  just  to  say  the  slides  exhibited  a  variety  of  colours, 
which,  it  is  understood,  can  be  produced  at  will.  The  fineness  of  texture 
or  absence  of  grain  and  the  transparency  in  the  shadows  was  appreciated,  many 
members  expressing  a  desire  to  have  further  information  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jones  was  the  lanternist  for  the  evening,  and  displayed  great 
ability  in  the  use  of  his  triple  lantern. 

The  disc  was  sixteen  feet  diameter,  and  the  lenses  used  being  nine-inch 
focus,  of  the  single  achromatic  form,  with  a  diaphragm  in  front ;  the  light  was 
as  it  should  be,  bright  without  being  dazzling,  and  the  definition  in  every  part 
of  the  pictures  shown  perfection. 

A  little  more  music  during  the  dissolving  of  the  last  pictures,  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Coventry  (President  of  the  Society)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lanternist,  and  also  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  sent  so  many  beautiful  pictures 
and  given  so  much  pleasure, 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  Thursday,  December  10, 
1885,  at  which  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  Developing  Gelatino- Bromide 
Plates,  and  a  general  discussion  on  the  subject ;  and  the  next  lantern  meeting 
will  take  place  December  23,  1885, 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  26. 
There  were  thirty-seven  members  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  gave  his  address. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  resigning  his 
position  as  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  owing  to  certain  letters  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Harrison  conducted  the  meetings  when  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ilife  in  proposing  the  resolution,  that  Mr.  Harrison  be  asked  to  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation,  said  that  he  considered  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Harrison  as 
totally  uncalled  for  ;  what  he  had  done  was  simply  for  the  good  of  the  Society, 
and  if  any  member  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the  way  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  were  conducted,  the  columns  of  the  Photographic  Journals  certainly  were 
not  the  place.  Why  did  not  those  who  found  fault  speak  out  at  the  meetings. 

Objection  was  taken  to  the  frequency  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  name  appearing  in 
the  programme  for  papers,  &c.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  those 
members  who  were  willing  to  give  papers  were  asked  both  vivd  voce  and  by 
circular  to  send  in  their  names,  but  so  few  felt  themselves  competent  or  had  the 
necessary  time  at  their  disposal,  that  Mr.  Harrison  kindly  offered  to  take  the 
vacant  dates. 

Mr.  Lewis  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  he  quite  endorsed  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker. 

On  the  resolution  being  put  it  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  alterations  proposed  in  rules  were  next  brought  before  the  members  and 
passed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place,  with  the  results 
as  follows: — President:  Dr.  Norris.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  J.  C.  Huxley, 
W.  J.  Harrison. — Treasurer:  G.  M.  Iliff. — Hon.  Secretaries :  W.  J.  Joyner, 
B.  Karleese. — Librarian:  E.  J.  Cox. — Council:  J.  P.  Heaton,  J.  H.  Pickard, 
J.  Lewis,  H.  Lucas,  R.  P.  Taylor,  S.  Delicate,  F.  Birkett,  E.  Middleton.  In 
the  report  the  Council  congratulated  the  members  on  the  progress  of  the  Society 
since  its  inauguration  in  April  of  the  present  year.  The  number  of  members 
and  associates  now  number  ninety-two. 

The  custodian  of  the  albums  and  exchange  portfolio  reports  that  the  port¬ 
folio  had  been  well  patronised  since  its  commencement  a  few  months  ago,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  prints  have  been  subscribed. 

The  portrait  and  view  album  had  not  met  with  such  an  amount  of  success, 
but  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  so  before  the  next  report  is  due. 

The  Librarian  reports  that  a  few  works  had  been  received,  as  donations  to  the 
library. 


On  the  President  rising  to  give  his  address,  lie  was  greeted  with  prul<mg<  d 
cheers,  testifying  to  liis  popularity. 

Dr.  Norris’s  address  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  in  him  we  have  one  of 
the  oldest  workers  in  photography,  his  acquaintance  with  the  lits( -muting  art 
commencing  with  the  early  Daguerreotype,  somewhere  about  ISIS.  At  that 
time  the  photogra] filers  in  Birmingham  could  be  counted  on  the  lingers  of  one 
hand,  a  contrast  when  compared  with  numbers  at  the  present  time.  In  1850 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  production  of  collodion  dry  plates,  but  thc\  have 
been  superseded  by  the  present  gelatine  film,  not  in  the  quality,  for  some  of  tin- 
negatives  shown  by  the  President  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  conclusion  the  Doctor  ottered  a  donation  to  the  library  of  hi  work, 
Pathology  of  the  Blood,  which  is  illustrated  by  means  of  photomicrography. 

Dr.  Huxley  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kau 
leese  and  carried  with  acclamation,  which  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  318,  Pine-street,  San  Francisco, — Vice-President  Lowden  in  the  chair, 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read,  corrected,  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  the  prize  picture  for  October,  A  Hard  Blair,  reported  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  print. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Tyler,  Partridge,  and  Gibbs,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  prize  prints  for  November;  subject, 

Caught. 

After  consultation,  the  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  Blackburn's 
print. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  very  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  which  represented 
some  small  boys  caught  by  the  tide  in  a  cove  at  the  sea  shore. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Solid  Comfort  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of 
illustration  for  the  December  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  being  favourable,  Messrs.  Haines  and  Shafer 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  C.  G.  Goddard  and  A.  W.  Stanford  were  proposed  for  membership 
and  referred  to  proper  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Sanford  Robinson,  a  member  now  residing  in  Guatemala, 
to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  the  members  of  the  Association  generally,  was  read,  and 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  a  magnificent  field  for  photographic  work,  and  is  evidently 
taking  advantage  of  it.  He  reports  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  good 
silver  prints,  because  of  the  heat  and  dampness,  and  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  blue  prints.  He  has  not  been  troubled  with  frilling, 
which  he  attributes  to  his  method  of  development.  Mr.  Robinson  uses  the 
potash  developer  in  an  extremely  diluted  form,  never  using  over  two-thirds  of 
a  grain  of  pyro  to  the  ounce  of  water, 

Moved,  that  the  Secretary  provide  a  scrap-book  for  the  preservation  of  for- 
mulae,  &c.  Adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned, 

- 4— - - 
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COPYRIGHT  CASES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother 
photographers  to  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Gregson,  tried  last  week,  which 
appears  to  me  to  call  for  the  special  sympathy  of  all  photographers  who 
have  the  good  of  our  profession  at  heart. 

As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  facts  are  simply  these  :  A  brother  photo¬ 
grapher  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  valuable  copyright  negative  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  this  picture  is  copied  by  another  photographer, 
who  sells  a  number  of  prints.  The  facts  are  admitted,  but  certain 
technical  objections  are  raised  in  court,  which  to  an  outsider  seem  frivolous 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  “glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law”  is  exemplified 
— for  while  the  plaintiff  obtains  a  verdict  at  the  hands  of  the  jury  in  his 
favour  the  one  day,  the  verdict  is  set  aside,  reversed,  and  with  costs,  the 
next  day,  leaving  the  aggrieved,  though  virtually  right,  to  pay  not  only 
his  own  costs  but  those  of  the  defendant,  which  must  be  very  con- 
siderble. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  which  demands  from 
the  general  body  a  helping  hand,  for  while  he  has  been  fighting  for  his 
own  right  he  has  been  fighting  a  battle  for  us — or  of  what  use  is  the  so- 
called  Copyright  Act — and  I  would  suggest  that  a  subscription  be  at  once 
started,  not  only  to  pay  Mr.  Cooper’s  legal  expenses  in  this  action,  but,  if 
practicable,  to  carry  the  case  to  another  tribunal.  I  shall  be  happy 
myself  to  contribute,  and  hope  the  general  body  of  photographers  will 
join.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  comparative  stranger  to  me, 
but  I  feel  deeply  for  him  under  his  loss  ;  and  while  thanking  you  in 
anticipation  for  inserting  this,  may  I  ask  that  a  subscription-list  may  be 
opened  in  your  paper  to  further  this  object. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Birmingham,  December  1,  1885.  H.  J.  Whitlock. 

[Without  having  seen  any  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  referred 
to,  we  cannot  too  strongly  enjoin  on  photographers  the  great  importance 
of  complying  with  every  detail  of  those  stipulations  expressed  in  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act  which  renders  their  title  sound.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
on  account  of  the  vague  expressions  therein  —  vagueness  admirable  for 
those  of  the  legal  profession  engaged  pro  or  con  in  a  disputed  case,  but 
oftentimes  terribly  severe  on  the  contestants.  The  entering  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  at  Stationers’  Hall  does  not  of  itself  give  a  copyright  in  such  work 
of  art. — Eds.] 
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RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen— I  have  read  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer’s  letter  on  Retouching  in 
your  last  issue  with  a  surprise  which  I  think  others  must  share.  With 
the  subject  treated  of  I  do  not  meddle,  but  there  are  two  thing's  which 
call  for  a  mild  protest.  I  read  the  paragraph  about  William  Carlyle 
with  wondering  amazerpent.  I  could  think  of  no  one  by  that  name  of 
sufficient  note  to  be  “  seen  by  everybody  in  the  shop  windows,”  but  as 
stress  is  laid  on  his  strong  opinions  and  “pigheadedness,”  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  the  grand  old  man,  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  intended.  Surely 
a  man  whose  name  is  a  household  word,  and  whose  works  are  familiar 
to  all  educated  people,  need  not  have  been  thus  miscalled. 

Again,  it  is  not  Tennyson,  hut  Longfellow  who  is  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  adapted  line, 

‘  Trust  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee.’ 

It  is,  as  most  people  know,  the  refrain  of  the  poem  “Beware,”  almost 
every  line  of  which  has  served  as  a  text  for  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
photographers  also. 

“She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown  ; 

Take  care  ! 

She  gives  a  side  glance  and  looks  down  ; 

Beware,  beware  ! 

Trust  her  not, 

Sire  is  fooling  thee  !” 

Yours  obediently, 

I V ood  Vale ,  Forest  Hill.  E.  H.  Carter. 

[It  is  due  to  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  to  say  that  he,  like  ourselves,  over¬ 
looked  the  palpable  slip  in  Carlyle’s  Christian  name,  but  discovered  it  in 
proof,  and  telegraphed  to  ns  just  too  late  to  make  the  correction. — Eds.] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Lately  I  have  read  a  number  of  opinions  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  retouching,  and  being  myself  one  of  the  guilty  who  apply  the 
pencil  and  the  brush  to  negatives,  I  may  add,  with  some  success.  More¬ 
over,  as  a  disciple  of  the  palette  and  canvas  I  ventured  to  think  that  you 
would,  with  your  usual  generosity,  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  practice  on 
the  subject  of  retouching. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  art 
is  the  platform  of  the  contention.  It  is  a  wide  one,  and  consequently  well 
suited  for  a  fight.  Let  me  see  who  the  opponents  are  ?  Men  professing 
to  be  good  practical  retouchers  ?  Not  at  all !  They,  to  use  their  own 
words,  keep  their  work  free  from  the  contamination  ;  and  ever  will. 

Now  for  it.  One  of  your  contributors  tried  to  prove  that  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  by  their  work  proved  that  veracity  in  art  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  contend  that  they  did  not  prove  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  simply  occupied  the  post  that  photography  has  held  so  long, 
that  every  earnest  friend  hopes  to  see  it  soon  evacuate  for  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion.  They  were  minute  imitators  of  what  they  saw  in  nature — rejecting 
nothing,  accepting  everything — in  all  natural  ugliness  of  form  and  colour. 

The  strongest  and  best  members  of  the  P.-R.  B.  saw  clearly  the  great 
mistake  made,  and  soon  retreated,  leaving  the  field  to  their  photographic 
brethren,  who  have  been  guilty  ever  since  of  servilely  imitating  nature — 
rejection  being  seldom  thought  of,  thereby  making  herself  an  object  for 
art  critics  to  fly  their  darts  at.  And  justly  so.  For  is  it  not  the  first  and 
greatest  essential  element  in  art  that  it  must  be  creative. 

Some  men  insinuate  that  the  retoucher  has  no  right  to  pencil  the  face 
to  the  extent  of  taking  away  the  fleshy  grain  appearance,  so  making  an  egg¬ 
shell  stipple  or  wax  effect.  I  contend  that,  provided  it  is  done  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  artist  who  attends  to  anatomy  and  expression,  that  it  is  right, _  and 
that  at  the  retouching  point  steps  in  the  greatest  demand  for  art  skill  in 
the  productions  of  art  photographs. 

Now,  if  our  critical  friends  will  only  put  on  their  considering  caps,  and 
listen  to  reason  in  art,  I  think  they  will  find  that  it  is  themselves  who  are 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  poor  abused  waxy  retoucher  is  in  the  right. 
It  is  true  that  an  untouched  photograph  generally  does  show  marks  as 
well  as  skin  texture  to  a  very  disagreeable  extent ;  but  it  is  absolutely  at 
fault  by  so  doing.  To  prove  it,  let  any  person  with  good  eyesight  examine 
the  face  of  a  friend  possessing  an  ordinary  complexion  —  the  distance 
between  them  being  only  from  six  to  eight  feet — and  however  keen  the 
examiner’s  eyes  may  be  he  will  fail  to  detect  the  flesh-grain,  evidently  so 
much  admired  by  some  of  your  contributors,  who  even  go  the  length  of 
demanding  it  as  an  essentiality  in  art,  to  be  reproduced  in  all  its  coarse¬ 
ness  on  a  photograph  reduced  to  one-fiftieth  the  size  of  life.  Leonardo 
Da  Yinci  On  Painting,  writes,  “  You  must  not  mark  any  muscles  with 
hardness  of  line,  but  let  the  soft  light  glide  upon  them,  and  terminate  im¬ 
perceptibly  in  delightful  shadows:  from  this  will  arise  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  face.” 

Just  the  retoucher’s  duty,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  defects  not 
seen  by  the  naked  eye  are  found  in  the  negative  ;  the  wrinkles  and  shades 
may  be  over  strong,  with  a  want  of  unity  between  lights  and  shadows, 
which  the  retoucher  must  put  right,  whether  by  stipple  or  line,  must  be 
left  to  the  artistic  taste,  for  he  has  as  much  right  to  adopt  a  style  as  the 
etchers,  painters,  and  line  engravers. — I  am,  yours  Ac. 

112,  Buchanan-street ,  Blackpool,  John  Randolph, 


DEVELOPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  To  those  who  like  s-Ma  dc.  eloper*  1 
caustic  potash  in  solution  (about  seventeen  -rains  to  two  < 
and  six  grains  of  pyro  as  a  start). 

I  have  not  seen  mis  recomm. 


try 

8  of  water 


am, 


J< 


mm.  A< 


VKIJ. 

</*la 


front  place  in  developers  for  gelatin 
158,  North-street,  Brighton,  November  2d,  1*85. 

[Caustic  potash  can  scarcely  be  clas-ed  under  the  hi- ad  <i 
velopers,”  bat,  setting  that  on  one  .  U 
looked  what  has  appeared  in  our  column  in  come  cti  e  ..."  .  , 

during  the  past  year  or  two.  Caostlo  potaah  an  I  oan  tfa 
been  condemned,  though  their  carbonate-  are  -p  ,k.-n  ..  s 


OIL  r.  OXYHYDROGEN  FOR  OPTICAL  LANTERNS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  writing  as  I  did  on  tie  f  oil  lamp 

Lanterns,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  with  op|*.«it 
of  the  oil-system,  and  I  congratulate  myself  heartily  on 
critic  a  gentleman  so  good  natured,  so  polite,  M 
W.  Thornton.  Not  wishing  to  occupy  much  of  you  Bpai  • 

1  shall  reply  as  succinctly  as  may’b.  to  Mr.  I  m 
remarks  in  last  week’s  British  Journal  on  Photoohapkt,  pagi 

I  should  be  very  sorry  were  my  “  canvassing "  in  favour  of<  ■  j 
to  lead  any  amateur  into  expenses  out  of  bis  mean-.  I  f  ir  iii-  of 
spend  more  money  on  our  hobby  than  we  ought  to  at  tunes ;  I  could 
easily  name  one  who  does  so.  For  that  reason  I  ..  .  .  .  -  :  . 
prices  of  the  articles  required  for  my  favourite  light.  For  a  fw1 
similar  reason  I  stated  distinctly  the  size  of  disc  i  .  •  i 

amateur  can  not  afford  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  n 
disc  than  ten  feet,  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  vrofa 
my  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  We  must  all  “  cut  our  ooat  aoooftd 
our  cloth,”  not  only  in  lantern  matters  but  in  all  mundan 

I  have  only  used  the  oil  lamp  in  the  lantern  f«  .r  projecting  slides  on  a 
screen  once,  as  Mr.  Thornton  says  ;  hut  I  have  used  it  for  ot!.<  i  j  r  •  ■  - 
in  the  lantern  “  many  a  time  and  oft.”  I  have  tried  to  enlarge  with  it, 
to  illuminate  microscopic  objects,  and  for  various  other  object-,  but  1  1. 1 
not  change  my  opinion  as  to  its  measiuess  and  inconvenience.  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Thornton’s  operations  of  cleaning  the  lamp,  pom  Q  into 

a  bottle  after  every  exhibition,  taking  out  the  wicks,  li  ¬ 
ming  them,  and  so  on,  can  be  called  very  pleasant  operation-  1  admit, 
however,  that  if  all  these  matters  be  very  carefully  to.  the  rest 

of  the  working  of  an  oil  lamp  is  very  greatly  aimnliflnd  and  improved. 
And  if  any  amateur  who  reads  this  be  unable  to  afford  tl 
light,  and  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Thornton’s  example  an  1  irnrtn 
with  an  oil  lamp,  then  I  say  by  all  means  buy  a  good  oil  lam 
something. 

I  will  conclude  by  stating  what  I  consider  grave  objections  to  oil  lamps 
over  and  above  what  I  have  already  stated.  1st.  The  lantern  gals 
hot  indeed,  and  this  not  only  becomes  unpleasant  and  dangerous  to  the 
operator,  but  causes  the  paraffine  to  smell,  however  clean  the  in 
lamp  is.  2nd.  It  is  difficult,  if  it  is  not  impossible,  I 
down  the  centre  of  the  disc.  I  need  not  tell  Mr.  Thornton  bow  i:  s 
shadow  is  caused. 

Though  I  have  so  seldom  used  an  oil  lamp  for  screen  work  myself  I 
have  often  seen  it  used,  and  talked  about  it.  The  oil  lamp  has  Mi 
good  a  servant  for  me  to  thoughtlessly  condemn,  and  I  don't  condemn  it. 
The  oxyhydrogen  is  much  better  in  my  opinion,  and.  Gentlemen,  - 
nous  avancer. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Andrew  Prixoi.i  . 

P.S. — Infernal  machine  of  my  last  was  meant  to  be  “  infernal -maclr.m 
The  hyphen  makes  all  the  difference. — A.  P. 

- - 

fHxcfjaittje  Column. 


Wanted,  good  half-plate  folding  camera  ;  will  ex>  haug<  12  •  1“ 
difference.  Wanted  also,  interior  backgi  ^ 

Briglionse. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  large  portrait  lens  by  Shepherd.  >  .  •  \  ;  ’ . '  ‘  ' 

plate  view  lens,  nine-inch  focus.  Waut  -  -  head¬ 

rest. — Address,  H.  Fox,  2b,  Heurietta-street.  Bntley.  Vrk-  .:•< 

Exchange,  limelight  lantern,  cameo  pres-.  -•  '•••ral  '  ;_t  .  .  . 

portable  camera  with  two  double  slides.  V anti d.  10  •  s  rapid  j<  • 

rapid  symmetrical,  or  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  or  offer-.  Andre—.  •  .  •<  !  - 
govxe.  Photographer,  Ooven try-road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

Wanted,  half-  or  three-quarter-plate  rapid  doublet :  exchange, 
cal  apparatus,  including  Sach’s  look  on  Mogn-ol  7 

Ho  nil.  or  excellent  three- wick  lantern,  four-inch  .  n. i - 
jet,  in  case  complete, — Address,  Oouch,  8,  BtsTUey-etrei  ■ 

London,  W, 
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I  have  one  of  Solomon’s  whole-plate  portrait  lenses,  a  really  splendid  instru¬ 
ment,  short  focus,  and  I  will  exchange  it  for  a  whole-plate  tourist  camera 
with  double  slides,  fitted  witli  Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for 
out-door  groups,  kc.  Particulars  on  application.  —  Address,  Williams, 
Photographer,  28,  Grosvenor-terrace,  West  Hill-park,  Halifax. 

- - > - — 

Enatoers  to  ©orrespontrentg. 


A.  C. — Send  us  fuller  particulars,  and  if  we  consider  the  case  of  sufficient 
interest  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

R.  R. — Your  concoction  certainly  contains  alcohol,  and  to  vend  it  you  will  have 
to  procure  a  license  from  the  Excise,  or  you  render  yourself  liable  to  a  heavy 
penalty. 

F.  T.  L.— The  maker  of  the  lens  has  a  good  reputation,  and  we  have  seen  some 
very  good  instruments  of  similar  form  to  yours.  Better  test  the  lens  before 
purchasing. 

C.  H.  Laws. — If  this  correspondent  will  refer  to  page  710,  ante,  he  will  there 
find  a  method  described  for  reproducing  negatives  without  the  aid  of  a  trans¬ 
parency.  Perhaps  this  will  answer  his  requirements. 

J.  H.  Harrison. — If  you  do  not  succeed  with  the  single  transfer  paper  we 
should  advise  you  to  try  the  double.  Some  very  successful  workers  we  know 
employ  both  kinds  of  paper.  You  will  require  some  little  experience  before 
you  can  expect  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

J.  H.  writes  :  “I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  through  the  pages  of 
your  publication,  information  respecting  the  best  kind  of  electric  lamp  and 
number  of  candle-power  required  for  a  retouching  desk,  also  about  its  cost  to 
work  with  a  battery.”  Will  some  electrician  please  reply '! 

F.  R.  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  work  published  on  finishing  in  black  and 
white  or  monochrome,  if  so,  by  whom.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  work 
on  the  subject  now  in  print.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Wake,  but  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 

J.  G. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  have  some  light  wooden  frames  covered  with 
thin  white,  or  very  light  blue  muslin,  that  can  easily  be  fitted  up  when  you 
have  the  sitter  at  the  north  end  of  the  studio.  Possibly  you  could  have  them 
hinged  to  the  ridge,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  cover  up  whichever  side  of 
the  roof  is  out  of  use. 

X.  X. — 1.  Asks  if  he  purchases  a  dissolving- view  lantern  whether  it  will 
answer  for  enlarging  witli.  It  will  answer  quite  well,  provided  the  con¬ 
densers  are  of  sufficient  size  to  secure  even  illumination  of  the  negatives  to  be 
enlarged.  The  object  glass  will  require  to  be  replaced  with  a  photographic 
lens.  2.  Consult  our  advertisement  columns.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
recommend  any  particular  manufacturers. 

T.  B.  (Bristol). — Of  the  two  designs  for  studio  we  should  decidedly  prefer  the 
ridge  roof  one,  with  the  south  light.  For  stopping  out  the  sun  you  will  find 
it  convenient  to  have  some  light  wooden  frames,  covered  with  muslin,  to  slide 
over  the  glass  as  required.  Is  it  not  possible  to  elevate  the  studio  above  the 
wall  on  the  north  side,  or  put  it  the  reverse  way,  so  that  you  can  use  an  east 
or  west  side-light  ?  This  would  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

C.  J.  B.  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  make  an  enlarging  apparatus,  solar, 
and  artificial  light.  It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare  in  this 
column  to  fully  answer  this  query  ;  but  if  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  the 
Almanacs  for  1870and  1878  he  will  find  every  form  of  enlarging  apparatus  fully 
described.  With  regard  to  the  lens  to  use  out  of  the  three  mentioned,  that 
which  will  cover  the  negative  to  be  enlarged  best  is  the  one  to  employ. 

C.  Wilson  inquires  how  some  glass  positives,  he  remembers  seeing  some  years 
ago,  were  developed.  The  image  had  a  bright  metallic  lustre  like  frosted 
silver.  He  says  he  has  tried  to  obtain  similar  results,  but  lias  hitherto  failed. 
There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  the  matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have 
the  bath  decidedly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  developer  also.  A  good 
developer  for  this  class  of  picture  is  made  as  follows  : — Protosulpliate  of  iron, 
fifteen  grains  ;  water,  one  ounce  ;  nitric  acid,  five  minims. 

Residues  asks  how  to  recover  the  silver  and  gold  from  the  washings  and  old 
toning  baths  ;  the  former  have  been  thrown  down  with  salt,  and  the  latter 
with  iron.  The  way  to  treat  the  chloride  of  silver  is  to  dry  it  and  then  mix 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potash  ;  place  in  a  crucible,  then  reduce  in  a  melting  furnace.  The 
toning-bath  residues  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  to  recover  the  metal, 
which  in  this  case  will  be  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver ;  or  it  may  be  recovered 
by  the  method  described  on  page  498,  ante. 

P.  Ford,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  experimenting  witli  making  his  own 
plates,  says  lie  has  an  accumulation  of  waste  emulsion,  and  asks  how  he  can 
recover  the  silver  therefrom  ?  The  simplest  plan  is  to  melt  the  emulsion  and 
then  stir  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  ounces  to  each 
pint.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  bromide  will  have  subsided  to  the 
bottom  in  a  compact  mass,  when  the  supernatant  liquor  can  be  poured  off. 
The  bromide  is  then  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  and  dried.  It 
is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  chloride  in  reducing. 

William  McDonnell  is  anxious  to  produce  some  prints,  without  gloss,  on 
coarse  drawing-paper,  but  he  cannot  succeed.  He  says  he  has  salted  the 
paper  by  the  formula  given  in  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry  (sixth 
edition),  and  sensitised  it  according  to  the  directions.  But  the  prints  are 
covered  with  black  spots,  which  he  thinks  are  “metal  spots.”  Our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  surmise  is,  probably,  correct,  and  the  spots  are  caused  by  metallic 
particles  in  the  paper.  There  is  no  method  of  avoiding  them,  except  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  sample  of  paper  which  is  free  from  the  evil.  We  do  not  know  the 
kind  of  paper  our  correspondent  has  been  trying,  but  some  samples  of  What¬ 
man’s  drawing-papers  are  comparatively  free  from  metallic  particles,  and  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 


A.  P.  Sharp  (Dublin),  writes:  “In  reference  to  your  correspondent  ‘11  x  12 
(Biarritz),’ and  Mr.  Walker’s  reply  thereto,  I  ihaU  esteem  it  a  favour  U  you 
will  give  me  space  to  correct  one  or  two  statements  and  wrong  impression 
that  maybe  produced  by  such  reply.  In  t lie  first  place,  Messrs.  Kastman 
ami  Walker  are  mistaken  about  their  negative  paper  living  useless  in  any 
other  roller  slide.  My  slide,  namely,  Sharp’s  patent  (one  of  which,  1  lielievc, 
Biarritz  is  now  using),  is  so  constructed  that  Eastman’s  spools  of  paper  work 
most  perfectly  in  them  without  any  centres.  Simply  lay  the  spool  of  paper 
in  my  slide  as  you  receive  it.  I  have  used  these  spools  in  this  manner  with 
every  satisfaction.  But  my  method  is  to  use  the  coil  of  paper  without  any 
spool  or  roller.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  unwind  Eastman’s  paper  off  the 
spool,  and  coil  it  without  any  spool,  when  it  will  be  found  equally  suitable. 
I  ask  is  it  fair  for  Eastman  and  Walker  to  say  there  is  no  other  roller  *lide  in 
which  paper  wound  on  a  spool  can  be  used,  my  slide  being  so  constructe  l 
that  any  sized  paper  can  be  used  in  it.  For  instance,  a  five-inch  spool  can  b; 
used  in  my  ten-inch  slide,  also  single  sheets  of  paper  any  shape  OT  313  can  b: 
exposed  with  the  gr  atest  facility.” 


Photographic  Club. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  club  will  take  place 
December  9,  1885.  Application  for  tickets  should  be  made  at  early  date,  to 
E.  Dunmore,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — The  next  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society,  will  take  place  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Tuesday  next,  December  .u, 
at  eight  p.m.  ;  when  papers  on  Focal  Length  of  Lenses,  will  lie  read  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Addenbrooke ;  and  on  Gelatine  Tissue  on  Cardboard,  by  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Addenbrooke  and  F.  luce. 

A  Watch  Protector. — When  photographers  are  careening  away  on  their 
bicycles  or  tricycles,  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  the  chains  of  their 
watches  have  got  caught,  and  the  watch  itself  drawn  out  of  the  pocket.  To 
meet  this,  a  small  ring  with  a  screw  of  a  particular  form  to  secure  it  to  the 
pocket  has  been  introduced  and  patented.  As  it  sells  at  a  few  pence  it  m  ly 
prove  a  handy  item  among  the  requirements  of  the  photo-cyclist. 

Another  “Shot”  at  the  Prince  ok  Wales. — We  learn  from  the  Uinni og¬ 
ham  Daily  Post  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Jatfray  Hospital,  immediately  after 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  uncovered  his  head  and  stood  still  for  a  few  seconds  while  Mr.  Norman 
May,  the  special  photographic  artist  of  the  Pictorial  World,  secured  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  him.  The  result,  we  hear,  is  very  good,  despite  the  exceedingly  un¬ 
favourable  weather. 

Mounts  and  Mats. — We  have  just  visited  the  mount  and  mat  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Mann  &  Co.,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  and  have  watched  with  great 
interest  the  process  of  making  mounts  of  every  size  and  form,  from  lantern- 
slide  mats  up  to  those  for  full-size  heads  and  busts.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
insure  beauty  and  cleanness  of  inner  edge  of  the  mounts,  to  which  end  they 
are  cut  by  hand  with  specially-formed  knives.  This  firm  goes  in  extensively 
for  mats  for  lantern  slides,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  do  not  employ  for 
this  purpose  a  thin,  flimsy  class  of  black  paper  that  we  frequently  see,  but 
confine  themselves  to  paper  having  a  firm,  good  body,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J  H.  Steward,  Optician, 
For  the  Week  ending  December  2 ,  1885. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  7  p.m. 
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AN  UNSUSPECTED  SOURCE  OF  FADING. 

The  vicissitudes  which  beset  the  life  of  an  ordinary  photograph 
are  indeed  multifarious.  This  remark  applies,  more  or  less,  to 
photographs  generally,  and  to  silver  prints  in  particular.  We 
here  take  no  note  whatever  of  the  effects  arising  from  careless 
manipulations  in  the  production  of  the  print  itself — such  as 
imperfect  fixation,  perfunctory  washing,  and  the  like.  The 
present  remarks  are  confined  simply  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  conditions  which  may,  and  undoubtedly  do  in  many 
instances,  conduce  largely  to  the  pictures  fading  and  becoming 
spotty,  which  are  beyond  the  photographer’s  control,  and  for 
which  he  has  no  immediate  remedy. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  samples  of  cardboard  emplo}Tcd 
for  photographic  purposes  are  contaminated  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda — some  to  a  large  extent.  This  contamination  arises 
from  the  pulp  from  which  the  paper  forming  the  outer  skin  of 
the  board  is  made  having  been  bleached  with  chlorine,  and 
then  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  an  anti-chlor.,  to 
destroy  the  last  traces  of  the  chlorine,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  in  time  cause  the  paper  to  become  brittle.  To 
thoroughly  eradicate  the  chlorine  by  simpty  washing  it  out  with 
water  alone,  wrould  entail  a  considerable  loss  of  the  pulp  itself. 
Therefore,  as  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  cheap,  an  excess  which 
does  no  harm  to  paper  for  ordinary  uses  is  added,  so  as  to  ensure 
its  complete  elimination.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  only 
the  outer  coating  of  the  cardboard  that  is  likely  to  contain  this 
deleterious  substance,  as  the  inner  portion  is  usually  of  a  much 
inferior  material,  which  has  not  been  bleached  to  improve  its 
colour. 

Supposing  the  careful  photographer  takes  the  trouble,  which, 
by  the  way,  few  do,  to  test  each  fresh  batch  of  mounts  for  hypo 
before  taking  them  inti  use,  there  are  still  many  other  causes 
which  may  contribute  to  the  decay  of  his  productions.  He  may 
eschew  bronze-printed  mounts,  but  by  so  doing  he  will  have  no 
guarantee  that  his  mounts  may  not  be  contaminated  with  the 
pernicious  bronze  powder  all  the  same.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  spottiness  in  prints,  similar  to  those  arising  from  bronze,  3’ct 
the  mounts  were  printed  with  ink.  But  a  careful  examination, 
in  several  cases,  has  shown  that  the  mounts  were  literally  studded 
all  over  with  bright,  glistening  particles  of  this  deleterious 
material,  evidently  from  their  being  printed  in  the  same  room, 
and  probably  in  the  same  presses,  which  had  recently  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  printing  in  bronze,  the  particles  of  which,  being  so 
minute,  had  become  disseminated  throughout  the  atmosphere. 
Supposing  the  poor,  unfortunate  photograph  escapes  the  evil 
just  mentioned,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may 
eventually  find  its  way  into  an  albumen  whose  leaves  are  cn- 


blazoned  witli  bronze  powder,  some  of  which  b.  ■  ■  u.iuj  <1.  t  i<L.  1. 
settles  upon  it,  and,  if  exposed  to  moisture,  may  work  it*  de¬ 
struction  by  causing  spottiness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  many  other  peril'  \\hi<  h  b*  t 
a  photograph,  a  new  one  has  just  been  indicated.  At  A  rec  nt 
meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asm  ciati  n, 
some  photographic  mounts  were  shown  which  had  1  >  : 

spotty  without  apparent  cause.  As  we  were  not  ourselo-  u 
the  meeting,  we,  of  course,  had  no  opportunity  of  ev  iimnn 
them,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  last  v. 1 .  it 
general  opinion  of  those  present  was,  that  the  sp-t-  v. 
doubtcdly  due  to  mildew,  notwithstanding  that  tU  u  ■ 
had  always  been  kept  in  what  was  described  as  a  “fairly  dry 
place.  A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  the  ineinU  rs  *l..u 
the  mould  might  be  caused  by  the  use  of  stale  past'  m  ih 
manufacture  of  the  cardboard.  There  is  no  question  that,  t 
mouldy  or  partially  decomposed  paste  were  used,  and  t\ 
boards  afterwards  kept  for  a  time  in  a  moist  or  a  smiii  m* 
condition,  the  fungus  would  continue  to  grow  and  spu  ad,  an  I 
eventually  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  card.  . 
spots  similar  to  those  described. 

There  is  another  which,  we  suspect,  may  prove  a  more  fertih 
source  of  mouldy  mounts  than  the  use  of  stale  paste  \\h.  ;  . 
by  the  way,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  used  in  practice — nami 
the  material  with  which  the  interior  of  the  mount  is  CompoM  I. 
Formerly  the  interior  of  cardboard  was  built  up  of  an  inti  n-  r 
kind  of  paper  only;  but,  of  late  years,  a  different  material  1.  ■  - 
been  introduced,  especially  for  the  cheaper  class  of  boards. 
This  is  known  in  the  trade  as  “wood-pulp  l>oards  or  “middle-. 

“  straw-boards,”  Ac.  These  boards  are  made  of  wood  fibre  an  1 
are  supplied  of  different  thicknesses,  from  about  eighty  tn  \ 
hundred  or  more  sheets,  of  the  Imperial  size,  to  the  hundred 
weight.  They  arc  largely  imported,  principally  from  <»tnnr  nv 
we  believe,  and  are  packed  in  large  bales,  weighing  from  two 
hundredweight  upwards.  This  woody  fibre  is  really  a  l>etur 
soil  for  the  germination  and  growth  "t  the  mildew  fungus 
than  ordinary  paper,  and,  we  arc  informed,  it  i-  no  unu-u  1 
circumstance,  when  the  bales  are  undone,  to  find  the  shot- 
showing'  unmistakable  evidence  of  mildew,  arising  either  from 
their  being  packed  before  they  were  thoroughly  dry,  <>r  fr-  m 
their  being  subjected  to  moisture  in  tranotu. 

Now  it  is  evident,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nstun  1 
fungi,  that  if  the  boards  contain  germs  of  the  mildew  1  ■ 

when  they  are  made  up.  and  the  mounts  are  afterwards  sid 
jected  for  a  time  to  moisture,  the  fungus  will  lH'W.  and  in  a 
very  short  period  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  tin  finished 
card.  The  paste  with  which  the  sheets  are  cemented  together 
is  in  itself  a  most  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  ndldc 
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fungus,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  becomes 
mouldy  when  stale. 

If  once  the  mildew  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  mount — and 
it  most  certainly  will,  unless  it  be  kept  perfectly  dry — it  will 
quickly  show  on  the  print  itself.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  growth  of  the  mildew  fungus  is  accompanied  with  an  acid 
reaction,  which,  apart  from  the  fungus  itself,  would  have  an 
additional  injurious  action  on  a  silver  print. 


The  very  remarkable  paper  upon  the  purification  of  water,  alluded  to 
by  us  on  a  previous  occasion,  seems  to  be  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  among  scientific  men,  translations  more  or  less  complete  being 
given  in  various  publications  of  recent  date.  As  all  information  in 
connection  with  the  purification  of  'water  must  be  of  interest  to  the 
photographer,  we  may  here  briefly  summarise  the  results  described  by 
the  author  of  the  paper,  Dr.  T.  Leone.  Ho  starts  with  a  reference  to 
the  fact  of  the  examination  of  waters  having  hitherto  been  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  chemist,  and  he  shows  that,  for  the  future,  the 
physiologist  will  work  upon  and  claim  for  himself  part  of  this  territory 
on  the  grounds  that  bacterial  life  has  an  important  influence  upon  the 
question.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the  continual  oxygenation  of 
water  caused  by  its  rapid  motion  bringing  the  particles  into  continual 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  water  in  a 
running  stream  becoming  self  purified.  Dr.  Leone,  however,  shows 
that  water  violently  agitated  for  a  considerable  time  contained  just  the 
same  amount  of  microscopic  life  as  a  similar  sample  at  rest,  each  being 
examined  at  stated  periods  after  collection — samples  that  he  collected 
and  found  to  contain  five  microbia  in  a  cubic  centimeter  showed  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  than  a  hundred.  In  two  days  10,500  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  same  quantity  of  fluid ;  in  three  days,  07,000 ;  in  four 
days,  315,000;  and  on  the  fifth  day  more  than  half  a  million. 
He  also  examined  the  water  with  regard  to  the  action  of  pressure, 
and  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  of  carbonic  acid.  Every  one  has 
noticed  how  pure  a  bottle  of  seltzer  water  always  appears,  however 
long  a  time  it  may  have  been  kept,  and  a  theory  has  been  proposed 
that  the  pressure  was  the  cause.  Not  to  weary  our  readers  with 
details,  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Leone  found  that  oxygen  by  itself  had 
no  action  upon  the  microbia,  and  that  pressure  did  not  influence  their 
rate  of  multiplication,  but  that  carbonic  acid  alone,  either  with  or 
without  pressure,  was  capable  of  entirely  arresting  the  growth  of 
these  animalcula.  It  is  thus  seen  that  to  preserve  water  containing 
dissolved  organic  matter,  the  simple  expedient  of  allowing  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  bubble  through  it  will  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 
Whether  a  modification  of  this  treatment  might  influence  the 
tendency  to  change  that  weak  solutions  of  gelatine  exhibit,  we 
are  unable  to  speak  without  having  experimented.  That  a  far  larger 
number  of  substances  than  that  comprised  in  the  limited  repertory 
of  the  modern  photographic  experimentalist  is  subject  to  change  under 
the  influence  of  light  is  well  known:  indeed,  when  the  long  list 
of  such  subjects  and  the  reactions  they  showed,  given  in  Hunt’s 
j Researches  on  Light,  comes  to  be  considered,  it  seems  very  remarkable 
that  we  do  not  see  more  of  them  utilised  for  photographic  purposes  at 
the  present  day.  But  as  scientific  knowledge  increases,  still  larger 
numbers  of  chemical  substances  are  shown  to  be  amenable  to  the 
action  of  light,  and  in  some  instances  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
science  of  photography,  and  this  tendency  is  already  utilised  in  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  Thus,  while  it  is  known  that  neither  chlorine  nor 
bromine  acting  upon  benzol  is  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
light,  their  action  upon  toluol,  on  the  contrary,  is  limited  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  under  the  influence  of  light,  even  if  the  temperature  be 
kept  low — reduced,  indeed,  to  that  of  melting  ice.  These  facts  are 
known  and  have  been  indistinctly  utilised.  Thus,  when  malachite 
green  is  prepared,  a  very  pure  benzole  trichloride  is  required  from 
which  to  make  lenzylene  chloride ;  and  it  is  found  that  exceptionally 
good  products,  free  from  certain  contaminations  likely  to  be  formed 
under  ordinary  conditions,  may  be  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act 
upon  toluol  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  It  was  soon  observed 
that  in  the  light  the  required  reactions  were  readily  obtained  at  lower 
temperatures  than  without  its  aid,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  of  the 


result  being  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  process  was 
abandoned  until  an  active  light  could  be  procured  at  will  bv  means 
of  the  electric  arc. 


The  uses  of  nickel  in  photograpliic  operations,  that  is  to  say,  the 
mechanical  portion  of  them,  has  on  former  occasions  been  adverted  to 
by  us,  and  wre  have  now  to  chronicle  another  improvement  in  nickel 
metallurgy,  which  may  render  the  metal  of  more  practical  use  than 
it  yet  has  been.  The  old  polished  steel  roller,  which  in  so  many 
establishments  rapidly  exhibited  a  dull  greyish-red  unpolished  surface, 
has  in  many  instances  given  way  to  a  nickel-coated  one,  always 
bright  and  readily  cleaned ;  but  solid  metallic  nickel  itself  has  rarely 
been  employed.  Recent  improvements,  however,  have  enabled  metal 
workers  to  manufacture  the  nickel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of 
its  being  easily  forged  and  welded  to  iron  and  steel,  rolled  out  into 
sheets,  tubes,  pipes,  &c.,  and  thus  render  it  of  far  greater  service 
for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


The  importance  of  photographic  observations  in  astronomical  work  is 
too  generally  admitted  to  need  proof ;  but  its  serviceableness  would 
seem  in  some  quarters  to  be  thought  of  a  rather  qualified  kind,  if  it  be 
true,  as  stated,  that  only  at  this  late  date  are  the  photographs  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1882,  taken  at  the  French  stations,  about  to  be 
measured.  So  it  is  stated,  and  also  that  the  work  will  occupy 
at  least  fifteen  months. 


From  an  announcement  in  our  advertising  columns,  we  notice  that  the 
Autotype  Company  are  losing  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  Mr.  E.  \V. 
Foxlee,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  general  manager  of  their 
works  for  nearly  a  dozen  years.  Mr.  Foxlee’s  extensive  knowledge 
of  photography  generally,  but  more  especially  of  carbon  printing  and 
the  most  modern  phases  of  photo-engraving  and  collotypic  processes, 
will  emphasise  the  blank  his  departure  causes. 


The  Royal  Microscopic  Society  are  adopting  a  plan  which  might 
be  advantageously  followed  by  all  other  scientific  or  learned  societies. 
Some  time  ago  they  decided  to  make  a  collection  of  portraits  of  all 
their  Presidents  and  to  publish  the  photographs  in  their  Journal,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  proofs  of  these  portraits  were  laid 
on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows.  They  were  produced 
in  the  shape  of  two  groups  of  eight,  and  two  whole-page  portraits,  the 
latter  being  one  of  Sir  R.  Owen,  the  first  President,  and  the  other 
Mr.  Glaisher,  the  first  President  after  the  Charter  was  granted  to  the 
Society.  The  project  was  decided  upon  some  time  ago,  but,  as  any 
one  versed  in  such  projects  could  have  foretold,  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  the  portraits  together  far  exceeded  any  anticipa¬ 
tions  that  might  have  been  formed. 


At  the  same  meeting  a  very  instructive  discussion  was  carried  on,  as 
to  the  power  of  photography  to  register  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
details  of  greater  minuteness  than  the  eye  could  discern.  Mr.  Crisp 
stated  that  when  monochromatic  light  and  photography  were  used,  the 
limit  of  resolution  was  raised ;  and  Dr.  Maddox  asked  if  photography 
could  depict  details  which  the  eye  could  not  see,  for  Mr.  Crisp’s  paper 
showed  it,  theoretically,  to  be  possible.  The  President  said  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koch,  some  six  years  ago,  mentioned  the  case  of  a  bac¬ 
terium,  the  flagellum  of  which  he  could  not  see  in  the  microscope, 
though  he  had  been  able  to  photograph  them.  Mr.  J.  Mayall,  Junr., 
referring  to  Nobert's  test  lines,  said  he  had  corresponded  with  Dr. 
Woodward  some  years  ago  on  the  point  in  question,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  had  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  nothing  whatever  could 
be  seen  by  the  aid  of  photography  which  the  eye  could  not  see  with 
the  microscope — using  monochromatic  light. 


It  appears  to  us  that,  in  these  discussions,  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  varying  acuteness  of  vision  possessed  by  different  persons 
—a  subject  upon  which  we  have  found  most  observers  are  particularly 
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touchy.  When,  in  course  of  conversation,  the  power,  for  example  of 
appreciating-  minute  shades  of  colour  has  been  discussed,  and  we 
have  offered  to  provide  the  means  of  ascertaining  a  person’s  exact 
powers  in  that  respect,  we  have  more  often  than  not  been  met  with  a 
flat  refusal,  and  an  indignant  and  positive  assertion  that  his  eyes  were 
all  right.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  three  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  are  colour  blind,  very  few  are  aware  of  tin- 
existence  of  the  defect  when  it  is  present,  and,  as  we  say,  they  decline 
to  have  their  vision  tested. 


Still  more  prominent  is  this  disinclination  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  slightest  abnormality  in  the  powers  of  the  eye  to  be  noticed  when 
optical  aids  are  discussed.  What  a  number  of  people  there  are  who 
“  don’t  need  spectacles  at  all,”  and  yet  who  “  trombone”  their  news¬ 
papers  and  books  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  after  all  will  end  in 
adopting  spectacles,  when  they  have  permanently  injured  their  eyes 
by  straining  their  accommodation  to  the  utmost. 


Almost  every  one  has  eyes  which  are  more  or  less  astigmatic  :  how 
veiy  difteient,  theiefore,  must  a  set  of  lines  in  the  microscope  appear 
to  most  persons,  according  to  the  relation  of  their  direction  to  that  of 
the  meridian  of  astigmatism.  Again,  as  to  actual  acuteness  of  vision 
—that  is  to  say,  power  of  visual  perception  of  minute  objects— that 
varies  in  individuals  to  a  degree  which  could  scarcely  Ire  believed  by 
those  not  conversant  with  the  subject.  There  is  to  be  obtained  at 
the  scientific  booksellers  a  set  of  printed  letters  made  of  a  definite 
size  and  proportion,  for  testing  this  power  in  various  people.  Thev 
are  termed  Snellen’s  Test  Types.  Taking  one  only  of  them,  “No.  1,” 
which  to  the  normal  eye  should  be  visible  plainly  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot,  we  may  say  that  we  know  many  people  who  would  be 
insulted  if  a  doubt  were  cast  upon  the  sharpness  of  their  eyesight, 
who  are  utterly  unable  to  discern  the  letters  beyond  ten  inches, 
although  they  were  neither  “  far-sighted”  nor  “  near-sighted.”  Yet,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  met  with  some  few  who  could  read  the  letters 
at  a  far  greater  distance  than  this.  We  have  conversed  with  one  gentle¬ 
man  who  could  read  the  type  readily  at  between  four  and  five 
feet  distant,  which  was  really  a  marvellous  feat.  The  moral  we 
would  draw  from  these  facts  is  that,  when  questions  of  the  eye 
against  photography  in  the  microscope  are  discussed,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  worthless  unless  the  powers  of  the  observer’s  eyes  are 
thoroughly  ascertained,  both  as  to  acuteness  of  vision  and  extent  of 
astigmatism. 

— - -♦ - 

THE  OIL  LANTERN. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  lay  aside  my  meditations 
on  the  subject  of  landscape  photography  when  those  meditations  are 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  smell  of  the  “Oil  Lantern.”  This  was 
indeed  an  apparition,  and  now  while  my  nerves  are  still  unhinged  by 
the  shock,  and,  I  must  add,  my  mental  nostrils  choked  with  the  pun¬ 
gent  fumes  of  that  most  objectionable  lubricant,  I  hasten  to  give  my 
experiences  of  the  great  advantage  which  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
has  over  the  sickly  and  dull  illumination  of  the  oil  lantern. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  score  of  danger,  this  is  now  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  patent  safety  action  of  blow-through  jet  renders 
it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  safe  as  petroleum,  which  is  tantamount 
to  saying  absolutely  safe.  I  hope  nobody  will  misunderstand  me.  I 
am  not  a  humorist,  but  mean  exactly  what  I  say — which  I  repeat — as 
safe  as  petroleum. 

And  as  for  the  trouble  of  manufacture,  an}-  schoolboy  can  play  at 
the  little  chemical  pastime  of  making  oxygen  gas  with  impunity,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  a  little  care  needed — while  making  it — not  to  bring  the 
paternal  roof  about  his  ears,  and  precipitate  a  sudden  crisis  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  hearth — absit  omen.  Given  a  retort,  a  little  oxide  of  manganese 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  there  is  no  trouble  or  risk  whatever  about 
it — indeed,  it  is  a  delightful  relaxation  after  a  political  meeting.  For 
example — then  there  is  the  absolute  purity  and  splendour  of  the  light 
- — starlight  compared  to  rushlight— and  this  modified  to  almost  any 
extent  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  dead  or  living  weight  on  the 
pressure  board. 
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Expert  lantern ists  are  in  the  habit  of  warning  u-  ,,f 
natme  of  this  very  brilliance  of  the  illumi 

ominous  accents  that  except  our  lantern  lid.  al»-  .lui 

the  least  technical  flaw,  it  will  be  fearfully  -  xapg*  rat<  d 
of  course  it  will,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  c  m  -  -  it 
All  good  work  ought  not  to  fear  the  impact  of  light  j  -  < 
the  illumination,  the  greater  tlie  ill  i>  f.  ■ 

work,  and  i hen  let  it  shine  undi . 

5  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Tl  nas  W.  The 
opening  in  Mr.  Pringle's  logic  which  he 
a  paHiculari  ad  umversaletn,  and  he  1 
tent  ion.  He  says,  “I  think  the  reasoi  is  f 
sentences,  I  only  tried  to  work  the  oil  lamp  once."'  w .  p  •• 
a,  first  attempt  in  Mr.  Pringle's  hands  may  be  consider*  |  . 
to  half  a  dozen  attempts  in  an  ordinary  w..rk-r‘s,  in  mi  -,  f  .  .  v 
1  can  testify  of  the  work  of  .Mr.  Pringle  at  least  this  m ich,  thi 
always,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  thorough ;  and  1.  v. .  uM  i .  t i 
man  in  Scotland  (and  the  Scotch  are  not  giv< 
two  sixpences  for  a  shilling,  or  doing  anything  in  a  I 
oxyhydrogen  light  if  oil  were  better  for  the  m  mey,  n  anythii  g  | 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Thornton  admits  that  in  unskilful  hands  •), 
strong  temptation  for  the  oil  lanternist,  on  suprenu  emerg 
break  one  of  the  commandments-  -the  third  it  most  be.  Thi 
and  the  fumes,  Sec.,  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  a  man's  m  rals,  b 
ingenuous  writer  forgot  to  add  that  they  have  a  very  d  »t 
.influence  on  the  morals  of  his  household  as  well.  J\  te,  1 
maid,  and  Sarah,  the  cook,  And  others  in  higher  authority  even  tha 
they,  have  strong  views  on  the  subject,  and  what  is  n 
point,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them. 

Now  I  sincerely  hope,  after  the  picture  I  have  draw  n  of  a  bom 
but  divided  against  itself,  that  Mr.  T.  AY.  Th-irnt-.n  will  u—  hi 
for  other  purposes,  and  strike  out  in  a  n-w  path  of  illumination, 

I  am  quite  sure  lie  will  he  disillusioned  a-  t->  cither  tl.-  •  \ .  •  ...  i 
trouble,  or  even  the  risk;  and  if  he  take  the  Scotch  as  far  a 

Carlisle,  thence  to  Langholm,  N.B..  and  make  the  acquaintance  «.f  th 
well-known  tenant  of  Craigeleugh,  and  in  hi-  snug  library  ap.pl  i 
him  for  saying  his  position  was  untenable,  and  with  amplt  ap  gi 
withdraw  the  word  libel,  he  will  then  inaugurate  an  »  ra  in  his  own  lif 
which  will  give  him  unlooked-for  pleasure  and  satisfa-ti*  n. 

II.  Victor  Macron M.A. 
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AMATEUR  TIPS. 

Not  altogether  pleasant  is  the  task  undertaken  by  the  amateurs  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  results  beneficial  t->  their  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  in  this  most  pleasant  and  instinctive  pastin 
are  daily'  trying  all  sorts  of  tests,  accepting  points  given  by  others 
who  get  “something,"  and  are  eager  t  >  convey  it  tooth  ra  i  i  long 
for  that  “something”  not  easily  “caught  on  to"  by  the  careless 
worker— or,  I  might  add,  not  alone  careless,  but  totally  indifferent  t.> 
a  good  thing.  Many  amateurs  never  settle  down  quietly  to  study  out 
whv  they  fail,  rather  relying  upon  some  more  fortunate  felloe 
able  to  help  them  out  of  the  woods  into  which  they  blindly  stalk  and 
flounder.  Certainly  it  is  not  meant  that  all  are  behind  in  getting 
ahead,  but  many  might  do  better  who  now  fail  for  want  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  person  does  not  exist  who  can  do  properly  a  task  unh  -- 
brains  are  directly  applied  to  the  task,  and  I  mean  brains  in  all  the 
fulness  of  the  word.  The  working  of  the  modern  dry  plate  must 
have  brains  handling  it.  The  rag*  -  Hi  p-ehtttter 

work  especially  requires  a  deal  of  brains  and  why  P  Hie  ansi 
easily  found.  Instantaneous  work  requires  the  best  of  everything, 
and  everything  handled  just  right.  Then.  I  ask,  can  such  l>e  acr.ni- 
plished  without  brains?  Far  from  it,  I  say.  Many  points  must  bi 
fully  borne  in  mind,  then,  to  get  favourable 

How  many  amateurs  thoroughly  overhaul  the  camera,  drop-shutter, 
plate-holder,  bellows,  Ac.,  to  see  if  all  are  in 
Many  plates  are  ruined — and  why  ?  Generally  they  a 
and.  of  course,  the  amateur  lays  the  blame  immediately  aker. 

Many  of  the  cameras  sold  today,  although  new,  are  simply  c 
affairs— the  bellows  generally  made  out  of  cheap  cl  th,  over  y  bi  . 
some  black  composition  is  rubbed,  and  pass  for  rubber:  ! 

fourth  time  they  are  opened  and  shut  many  pinhol*  *  can  h  f  •  i  in 
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the  corners  which  let  light  in  and  ruin  any  plate.  The  drop-shutter  also 
is,  perhaps,  made  upon  such  a  basis  that  plenty  of  light  gets  in 
between  the  slide  and  frame,  also  fogging  a  plate  ;  the  holders  do 
not  always  fit  tightly,  and  the  cut-otf  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
again  the  plate  is  made  a  tool  of.  I  might  go  on  and  cite  other 
matters,  but  fear  of  saying  too  much  at  this  time.  Any  diffused  light 
playing  around  in  the  camera  ruins  very  sensitive  plates,  especially 
if  the  slide  is  drawn  a  long  time  before  making  an  exposure.  My 
rule  is — never  draw  the  slide  until  a  second  before  the  exposure  is 
made. 

The  best  developer  I  have  found  so  far  for  instantaneous  exposures 


on  dry  plates  is  made  as  follows : — 

Saturated  solution  carbonate  soda  .  2  ounces. 

Water . . .  1  ounce. 

Lay  the  exposed  plate  into  this  and  soak  just  five  minutes,  then 
add 

Saturated  solution  sulphite  soda  .  |  ounce. 

Rock  the  dish  well  to  thoroughly  mix ;  now  take  six  to  eight 


grains  dry  pyrogallic  acid,  place  it  in  the  graduate,  and  pour  off  the 
sodas  from  the  plate  into  the  graduate,  thus  dissolving  and  mixing 
the  whole  complete  developer,  and  immediately  pour  back  over  the 
plate,  and  a  picture  will  come  along  full  of  detail,  with  proper 
density  and  of  a  beautiful  colour:  fix  in  hypo  soda  as  usual. 
Ready-sensitised  paper  can  be  toned  beautifully  as  follows  :— 

Make  stock  solutions  as  follows: — 


1.  Pure  chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Water  .  7\  ounces. 

2.  Bicarbonate  soda .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

3.  Solution  2 .  1  ounce. 

Water  . 24  ounces. 


Wash  prints  as  usual  in  three  changes  of  water ;  then  soak  them 
just  ten  minutes  in  3,  and  while  soaking  mix  the  toning  bath  as 
follows : — 

!1 .  1  ounce  j 

2 . 1  „  >  Toning  Bath. 

Water  .  5  ounces  1 

In  cold  weather  warm  the  bath  slightly,  place  prints  from  3  direct 
into  the  bath  4. 

Fix  in  hypo  soda  one  part,  water  five  parts.  A.  D.  Fisk. 

—  New  York. 


THE  LANTERN. 

Foil  the  past  few  years  the  optical  lantern  has  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  with  photographers  in  showing  enlarged  photographs  on  the 
screen,  to  the  great  delight  of  themselves  and  friends,  and  I  think  the 
time  has  now  come  (in  London  at  least)  to  bring  it  more  prominently 
forward,  by  establishing  a  society  purely  and  expressly  for  lantern- 
matters  only.  At  the  present  time  at  photographic  exhibitions  lantern 
slides  are  almost  entirely  ignored  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and  in  London 
the  only  public  display  is  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
in  Pall  Mall  during  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  I  think  is  the 
worst  arranged  affair  possible,  and  the  show  on  the  Monday  evenings, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  country  schoolroom — I  mean  as  far 
as  the  arrangements  are  concerned  for  the  exhibiting ;  I  am  not  in  any 
way  alluding  to  the  pictures  themselves.  What  I  should  propose 
would  be  to  establish  a  society  to  give,  say,  a  public  exhibition  once 
a-month  on  the  best  possible  scale  during  the  long  evenings,  say  from 
October  to  March  inclusive,  and  one  night  midway  between  each 
meeting  for  reading  papers  appertaining  to  lantern  matter,  processes, 
and  manufacturing  slides  for  general  advancement ;  these  latter 
meetings  could  be  held  in  a  smaller  room  to  save  expense.  1  feel  sure 
if  a  society  of  this  kind  could  once  be  started  in  earnest  it  would  be 
successful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  there  are  hundreds  who 
take  a  very  great  interest  in  lantern  matters.  Tickets  might  be  issued 
for  the  season  to  friends  at  a  small  cost,  which  would  help  the  general 
expenses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  friends  might  be  found  who 
would  gladly  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  in  this  way.  But  the 
thing  must  be  done  well  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  The  lantern  most  suit¬ 


able  would  be  a  Biunial,  with  mixed  jets,  and  a  screen  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  square.  I  do  not  consider  a  single  lantern  any  use  f *.r 
a  public  exhibition,  for  if  the  light  is  continually  burning  it  cannot  be 
made  to  give  the  best  results.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  many  to  have  their  slides  shown  well  who  could  not  afford 
expensive  apparatus,  or  have  an  apartment  at  their  disposal  to  do 
things  on  an  extensive  scale. 

At  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  the  executive  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  distinct  section,  with  a  separate  set  of  officers  who  fully  hi»w 
their  work,  and  from  what  I  can  hear  the  whole  thing  is  mo-t  admir¬ 
ably  carried  out,  and  most  enjoyable  evenings  are  spent.  Also,  in  c<  n- 
neetion,  an  exchange  of  slides  might  be  established,  also  a  loan  collec¬ 
tion  for  home  use;  this  also  appears  to  be  a  feature  in  the  Manchester 
Lantern  Society.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  such  a  societ  y  established, 
and  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  become  an  active  member  of  such  a 
society.  I  should  like  to  knowthe  feeling  of  the  editors  of  tins  Joi  n \  a i. 
in  the  matter,  also  the  opinion  of  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  at  an  early  date  to  convene  a  preliminary  meeting  to 
discuss  matters,  if  thought  desirable.  Wm.  Drools. 

- ♦ - 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING, 
WITH  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  PROCESS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ] 

If  we  examine  a  photographic  print  in  pigmented  gelatine  produced 
by  the  autotype  process,  we  shall  find  that  the  effect  is  produced  by 
varying  thicknesses  of  gelatine  and  pigment  corresponding  to  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  original  negative. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  a  picture  of  this  description  must  be  in 
relief,  the  deep  shadows  consisting  of  masses  of  gelatine  and  pigment 
fixed  by  the  action  of  the  light  through  the  more  transparent  portions 
of  the  negative,  whilst  the  pigmented  gelatine  in  the  half  tones  and 
high  lights,  being  partially  or  wholly  soluble,  has  been  to  that  extent 
got  rid  of  in  the  process  of  development.  It  is  a  picture  of  this  kind, 
developed  upon  the  rigid  surface  of  a  metal  plate  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  mode  of  producing  printing  surfaces,  that  I  propose  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  evening.  In  order  that  you  may  easily  follow  me,  I 
will  preface  my  remarks  with  a  short  summary  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions: — 

First,  there  must  be  a  photograph  in  relief  developed  upon  a  rigid 
surface. 

Second,  this  photograph  must  have  a  tooth  or  grain  given  to  it. 

Third, the  surface  of  this  photograph  must  be  rendered  a  sufficiently 
good  conductor  of  electricity  as  to  make  it  possible  to  deposit  upon  its 
surface,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  picture,  a  coating  of  copper. 

With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  a  picture  in  relief  is  easy  to 
obtain  if  a  carbon  picture  is  developed  upon  a  rigid  surface  ;  as  colour 
is  of  no  consequence,  there  is  a  considerable  choice  of  material  to 
work  with,  and  that  particular  tissue  can  be  chosen  which  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  relief.  To  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  amount  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  many  experiments  made  with  tissues 
varying  in  their  proportion  of  gelatine  and  colour  have  had  to  be 
worked  out  to  settle  that  question. 

The  amount  of  relief  in  any  given  picture  may  depend  on  either  (4 
two  causes,  one  being  the  quality  of  the  negative,  the  other  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  pigment  to  gelatine  in  the  tissue  :  a  tissue  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  colouring  matter  with  respect  to  gelatine  will  give 
a  low  relief,  whilst  if  the  gelatine  is  increased  without  altering  the 
quantity  of  colour  a  high  relief  will  be  the  result.  The  quality  of  the 
negative  also  affects  the  amount  of  relief,  prints  from  weak,  thin 
negatives  having  but  little  relief,  whilst  prints  from  vigorous  nega¬ 
tives,  even  with  the  same  tissue,  show  very  much  more.  This  fact 
will  quite  explain  why  pigment  prints  from  negatives  having  different 
densities  appear  to  be  of  different  colours,  although  made  in  the  same 
tissue. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  this  mode  of  photographic 
engraving  has  been  the  question  of  relief,  and  I  hope  to  show  you 
presently  how  it  has  been  successfully  combated,  and  the  whole  process 
so  simplified  as  to  enable  photographic  engraving  to  be  carried  on  with 
comparative  ease,  and  with  every  chance  of  successful  results. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  obtaining  a  tooth  or  grain  in 
the  picture,  sufficient  when  electrotyped  to  give  the  plate  the  property 
of  holding  printing  ink.  It  is  quite  possible  to  develope  a  picture  in 
relief  on  a  metal  plate,  and  when  dry  to  make  its  surface  conducting 
by  means  of  plumbago ;  a  copperplate  can  be  obtained  from  this, 
which,  reproducing  accurately  all  the  lines  and  details  of  the  original, 
seems  as  if  it  might  be  made  to  print;  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
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copperplate  printer,  who  inks  it  with  his  dabber,  and  then  proceeds 
to  wipe  out  the  superfluous  ink.  But  here  the  trouble  commences  •  not 
only  does  lie  wipe  out  the  superfluous  ink,  but  all  the  ink,  and  the  plato 
is  useless,  because  it  has  no  ink-holding  grain. 

Many  methods  have  been  tried  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  the 
only  successful  one  as  far  as  I  know  is  one  invented  by  my  friend 
Colonel  Waterhouse,  ahd  worked  out  with  him  by  Mr.  Foxlee  and  my¬ 
self  at  the  Autotype  Works.  This  method  consisted  of  covering  the 
gelatinous  image  whilst  still  wet  with  very  finely-powdered  glass.  As 
this  powdered  glass  is  laid  upon  the  moist  and  yielding  surface  of  the 
picture,  its  minute  points  and  angles  penetrate  it,  and  as  the  gelatine 
contracted  in  drying  it  became  still  further  embedded;  the  glass  being 
then  brushed  out  of  the  film,  a  series  of  minute  holes  was  left,  which 
when  reproduced  in  the  process  of  electrotyping  gave  the  necessary 
ink-holding  grain. 

The  third  requirement  that  our  relief  picture  must  possess,  is  a  sur¬ 
face  that  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  conductive  of  electricity  to  enable 
a  coating  of  copper  to  be  deposited  upon  it,  before  the  solution  in  the 
depository  vat  or  trough  has  had  time  to  act  upon  the  gelatine  image, 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  smallest  disturbance  of  the  gelatine  surface 
takes  place  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  result.  This  has  been  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  picture  with 
finely-powdered  plumbago,  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  block 
up  the  delicate  portions.  The  picture  being  developed  upon  a  silvered 
copperplate  (in  itself  a  good  electrical  conductor),  the  deposit  of  copper 
occasionally  takes  place  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  very  good  work 
can  be  produced,  especially  if  the  subjects  have  not  any  very  deep 
shadows,  the  heavy  masses  of  gelatine  forming  which  are  difficult  to 
coat,  and  if  the  fluid  attacks  them  before  the  coating  of  copper  becomes 
continuous  they  will  break  up,  and  the  plate  will  be  useless.  Another 
difficulty  arises  if  every  particle  of  the  powdered  glass  used  to  form 
the  grain  has  not  been  thoroughly  got  rid  of,  showing  itself  at  this 
stage  by  marks  across  the  plate,  beginning  wherever  a  little  particle  of 
glass  has  been  left  in  the  film. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  requirements  for  the  easy  and  success¬ 
ful  practice  of  this  mode  of  photography  are :  A  picture  in  pigmented 
gelatine  having  the  proper  amount  of  relief,  having  also  a  grain 
which  can  be  varied  to  suit  different  kinds  or  sizes  of  subjects, 
and  in  addition  be  in  itself  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  To 
meet  these  requirements  I  have  invented  and  patented  a  new  tissue, 
containing  amorphous  graphite  or  plumbago  in  grains  of  different  sizes, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  material  so  proportioned  to  the  vehicle  as  to 
give  the  amount  of  relief  calculated  to  produce  good  effects  with  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  usual  kind.  Specimens  of  these  tissues  will  be  handed 
round:  No.  0  being  the  finest,  No.  1  the  medium,  and  No.  2  the 
coarsest  grain.  Thus,  the  reproduction  of  a  small  portrait  or  land¬ 
scape,  or  copy  of  a  drawing  or  line  subject,  will  be  best  done  in  the 
tissue  having  the  finest  grain;  larger  sizes  of  plates,  say  up  to  fifteen 
inches,  will  be  better  suited  b}r  the  No.  1  tissue,  whilst  for  large  copies 
of  pictures  and  subjects,  in  which  a  great  range  of  tone  has  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  the  comparatively  large  grain  to  be  found  in  the  No.  2  tissue 
will  be  desirable. 

By  the  use  of  the  graphite  not  only  do  I  obtain  the  amount  of 
relief  and  the  quality  of  grain  required,  but  this  material  has  the 
advantage  of  being  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  electricitjr,  and  as  it 
is  present  in  comparatively  large  quantity  in  the  picture,  most  of  the 
gelatine  being  washed  away  in  the  act  of  development,  it  forms  a  very 
suitable,  conductor  for  depositing  copper  on  the  surface  by  means  of 
the  electric  current. 

In  previous  methods  of  forming  a  printing  grain,  it  has  always 
been  found  that  the  graining  material  did  not  take  sufficiently  in 
the  deepest  shadows,  probably  because  the  grain  was  outstcfe  the 
film,  and  not  in  it.  By  having  the  grain  in  the  film  it  is  present 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  shadows,  and  thus  gives  depth  and  richness 
to  the  prints. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis,  will  now  demonstrate  the  process,  which  I 
think  will  strike  you  as  being  extremely  simple  and  easy.  You  will 
see  the  same  plate  in  various  stages,  and  the  final  result  will  be  shown 
you  as  an  autogravure  untouched  by  the  engraver,  and  not  worked 
upon  in  any  way. 

The  apparatus,  as  you  see,  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  a 
couple  of  zinc  trays,  the  one  for  hot  and  the  other  for  cold  water,  a 
low  stool  to  rest  the  plate  upon,  a  squeegee,  and  a  can  each  of  hot  and 
cold  water  being  all  that  is  necessary.  A  piece  of  the  No.  1  graphite 
tissue  which  has  been  exposed  for  a  proper  time  under  a  negative  is 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  our  demonstration;  this  is  plunged  into  clean 
cold  water  placed  in  one  of  the  zinc  trays,  the  silvered  copperplate 
which  is  to  form  its  resting  place  has  been  carefully  cleaned  with  an 
alkali  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  greasy  matter.  As  soon  as  the  tissue  has 
become  just  limp,  which  takes  but  a  few  seconds,  it  is  lifted  out,  laid 


face  downwards  upon  the  eurfact  f  the 

contact  by  means  of  the  squeegee.  It  most  here  .  ;  »pace 

of  time,  and  I  may  now  explain  that  tli<-n-  i- 
coating  the  copperplate  with  diver,  but  it 

rubbing  the  plate  over  with  cyanide  <-f  silver,  ami  the  pi,'tur«-  l.-iU- 
upon  a  white  ground  shows  up  much  n 

easy  to  examine  than  if  it  were  backed  by  the  colour  of  the 
copperplate.  I  attach  much  importance  to  being 
stage  if  the  picture  printed  in  the  graphic  tissue  is  i 
as  good  as  may  be  expected  from  tne  negative,  for  wb&tevi 
you  produce  at  this  stage  will  be  reproduced  exactly  in  tin-  i  A-ln  1 
plate  ;  if  you  achieve  a  perfect  picture  in  tL i-  stage,  the  electr  typed 
copperplate  will  be  of  ju-t  tin-  -auie  quality.  J  L 
the  copperplate  will  now  be  ready  f"r  the  pr-  < 
the  plate  with  the  adhering  tissue  i>  placed  in  warm  v.  ■ 
erature  of  about  110°  Fahrenheit;  in  n  few  M-cond*  tie  latim- 
egins  to  soften  and  exude  from  beneath  the  edges,  ]  -  rmoti:  ig  iff. 
paper  to  be  skimmed  off  the  plate,  leaving  the  picture  -till  buried  in 
masses  of  gelatine  and  pigment,  ready  to  be  washed  up  <.r  devi 
by  getting  rid  of  whatever  has  not  been  fixed  and  renders  1  ins 
by  the  action  of  light. 

This  is  very  soon  accomplished  by  gentle  laving  in  the  warm  v 
and  a  few  minutes  suffices  to  produce  a  perfect  photograph  in  th<*  con¬ 
ducting  material,  graphite  h**ld  together  by  a  very  trifling  an  mt  •  1 
gelatine  (the  photograph  so  developed  was  perfectly  -nr.-,  — ful,  ,r  1 
had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  drawing  upon  a  rilv.  r 
ground). 

Leaving  this  picture  to  dry,  we  now  take  the  same  subj*  ft,  tr<  at.  1 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  as  regards  the  develop  ment,  then  soaked 
in  cold  water,  placed  in  a  five-per-cent,  solution  of  alum,  rinsed,  and 
allowed  to  dry:  this  only  requires  the  surface  policing  with  a  -  ft 
brush  to  be  ready  for  the  elect  retyping  vat;  it  is  as  well  just  t->  draw 
the  brush  now  and  then  over  the  surface  of  a  plumbago  bl->ck  t 
insure  its  passing  smoothly  and  easily  over  the  surfac-  "f  the  pictu:-*. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  electrotyping  vat  :  i:i  our  <  n-*  tle-re 
are  large  troughs,  very  strongly  built  of  wood,  and  lin  <1  with  -t  ut 
lead;  they  are  of  various  sizes,  some  large  enough  to  lake  thirty— ix 
inch  plates,  and  capable  of  taking  from  twelve  to  thirty  plat-  - :  th- 
electric  current  is  suppled  by  one  of  Siemen’s  dynamos,  driven  by  a 
steam  engine;  on  the  top  of  each  side  of  the  vats  is  screwed  a  -trip 
of  brass,  one  side  being  in  connection  with  the  pnsitiv.-  p.  !•-,  tlo  th-  r 
with  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo. 

To  explain  this  more  easily,  I  have  here  a  model  of  the  arrang-  - 
ment  of  the  plates  with  their  anodes  in  the  depositing  vat-;  in 
electrical  parlance,  the  surface  upon  which  you  dept  -It  your  metal  i- 
called  the  cathode,  and  the  metal  plate  which  has  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  metal  to  the  solution  placed  in  the  bath  is  call-  -1  tin-  aw  .- 
consequently  the  photographs  in  graphite  upon  whir  h  we  pr  p  -  ?-> 
deposit  copper  are  the  cathodes,  and  are  always  connected  with  il 
negative  pole  of  the  dynamo,  or  battery. 

This  model  shows  a  portion  of  the  two  sides  of  a  vat.  In  tl 
centre,  suspended  from  a  copper  rod  in  contact  with  the  positive  pole, 
we  bang  the  anode,  the  plate  of  copper  destined  to  keep  up  tin-  supply 
of  metal;  on  either  side,  and  facing  it  at  a  distance  <-f  two  <-r  thr-  • 
inches,  we  hang  our  cathodes,  the  pictures  developed  on  th*-  sil\- ■-. •  1 
copperplates,  these  are  suspended  from  copper  rods  insulated  from  th<* 
positive  pole,  but  in  electrical  contact  with  the  negative :  the  vnt 
being  filled  with  an  assidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  an-1  t  - 
current  turned  on,  the  electricity  passes  to  the  anode,  thence  thr 
the  fluid  to  the  cathodes,  decomposing  the  bath  solution  in  i‘ - 
passage,  and  carrying  metallic  copper  to  the  surface  of  tin-  cath- 
depositing  it  there  with  marvellous  fineness,  thence  travelling  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  dynalno,  and  so  completing  the  circuit. 

Here  is  a  plate  which  lias  a  very  thin  coating  of  copper,  the  tir^t 
covering  deposited  in  something  over  an  hour:  when  1 1 . : - 
reached  you  may  consider  your  electrotype  safe.  You  "  ill  notice 
this  plate  lias  got  four  strips,  one  at  each  edge;  this  i-  t->  afl 
the  position  of  the  plate  being  changed,  a  matter  of  consider* I 
importance  when  it  first  goes  into  the  vat :  our  practice  i«  to  chat 
them  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  plate  is  completely  ©oven  - 
The  plate  I  now  exhibit  is  the  same  subject  as  the  others;  it  w 
allowed  to  become  thick  enough  to  print,  and  the  prints  from  it 
now  place  in  your  hands. 

I  think  I  may  claim  that  by  the  employment  of  graphite  i  era. ns 
of  various  sizes,  and  in  definite  quantity  so  as  to  give  a  proper  amount 
of  relief,  I  have  made  it  easy  to  produce  photographs  which,  wli.  o 
developed  on  conducting  surfaces  and  electrically  reproduced.  e.  . 
skilful  bands,  high-class  results,  even  when  printed  "it--  • 
smallest  retouch,  and  susceptible  afterwards  of  any  anm”1  •  31  ' 
work  that  may  be  thought  necessary.  *'•  I!* 
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PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

As  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  my  remarks  on  paper  negatives  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  I 
imagine  I  shall  have  to  treat  my  subject  on  the  “Then  and  Now” 
principle,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  stages  of  advancement  that  have 
been  made  since  1840,  when  paper  negatives  were  first  introduced. 
Then  each  man  prepared  his  own  sensitive  paper;  now  he  buys  it 
ready  prepared.  Then  the  image  was  in  the  texture  of  the  paper ; 
now  the  paper  is  employed  merely  as  a  flexible  support  for  the  pellicle 
containing  the  negative.  Then  the  exposure  required  was  long;  now 
it  is  reduced  to  instantaneity.  Then  the  photographer  had  it  in  his 
power  to  control  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained,  seeing  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  paper  himself ;  now  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer. 
Then  he  could  produce  admirable  artistic  negatives — doubly  admirable 
when  the  infantile  state  of  the  art  is  taken  into  consideration ;  now  he 
cannot  do  much  better.  And  here  let  us  drop  these  sharp  contrasts. 

By  way  of  showing  what  was  done  in  olden  times — what  I  may 
term  the  primary  paper  era  of  photography,  when  as  yet  collodion  or 
glass  had  not  been  introduced,  I  shall  submit  for  examination  Talbot’s 
Pencil  of  Nature ,  a  work  so  exceedingly  scarce  as  be  very  seldom  seen 
anywhere.  Although  the  volume  was  published  forty-one  years  ago, 
I  know  from  personal  information  from  Mr.  Talbot  that  some  of  the 
negatives  from  which  this  invaluable  volume  was  printed  were  taken 
much  longer  ago  than  the  period  indicated.  From  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  Mr.  Talbot  written  by  myself  in  1864,  and  during 
which  time  I  was  brought  very  much  in  contact  with  the  deceased 
savant,  and  had  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  being’  made  conversant 
with  many  details  in  connection  with  his  invention  of  negative  photo¬ 
graphy,  I  give  the  following  extract:  — 

“It  was  on  the  7th  of  September,  1840,  that  the  great  discovery  was  made  ! 
The  process  then  discovered,  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  gave  the  name  of  the 
“  calotype  ”  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  photography.  He  found  that  when 
paper  was  impregnated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  excited  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  placed  in  a  camera,  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  view  had 
become  plainly  visible  and  strong  enough  to  print  from  ;  but  that  if  it  were 
qiiickly  removed  from  the  camera  in  a  state  even  of  apparent  blankness,  and 
without  the  appearance  of  a  trace  of  an  image  upon  it,  it  would,  if  washed  witli 
gallic  acid,  disclose  that  image  which  during  several  minutes  acquired  more 
and  more  force,  until  it  became  strong  enough  to  print  from.” 

Having  submitted  for  inspection  prints  from  these  early  paper 
negatives — proofs  punted  on  plain  paper  and  untoned  by  gold,  for 
these  antecede  either  albumenised  paper  or  gold  toning — I  now  submit 
a  few  of  the  negatives  themselves,  some  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  others  being  by  various  experimentalists  who  at  once  rushed  into 
the  field,  including  myself.  And  having  thus  submitted  the  negatives 
for  your  most  critical  examination,  let  me  ask  you,  as  the  photo¬ 
graphic  experts  of  1885,  whether  very  much  superior  work  can  be 
done  even  at  the  present  day  P  I  think  not. 

About  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  (then  the  London  Photographic  Society),  improvements 
on  Talbot’s  original  process  were  introduced  both  by  himself  and 
others.  To  expedite  printing,  the  paper  was  rendered  translucent  by 
waxing  after  the  image  had  been  developed.  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  the  paper  might  be  waxed  previous  to  being  iodised  and 
sensitised,  with  some  advantage. 

It  was  also  found  that  instead  of  iodising  the  paper  by  impregna¬ 
tion  with  iodide  of  silver,  a  wash  of  alkaline  iodide  sufficed,  followed, 
of  course,  by  excitement  with  silver  nitrate  solution/and  in  this  way 
were  produced  negatives  possessing  a  degree  of  crispness  of  definition 
which  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  portraiture  on  a  moderately 
large  scale.  The  portrait  (by  Hill  &  MHlashon)  of  the  late 
Alexander  Bryson  of  Edinburgh,  taken  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Physical  Society,  and  which  I  now  submit,  testifies  both  to  the 
excellence  of  the  negative  and  the  endurance  of  the  print. 

Collodion  on  glass  then  came  upon  the  scene,  and  paper  as  a  means 
of  producing  negatives  was  laid  aside. 

But  who  is  there  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  with  a — say — • 
12  x  10  camera,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  wish  that  his  im¬ 
pedimenta  could  be  reduced  in  weight  and  his  fragile  glass  plates 
supplanted  by  a  material  more  flexile  and  pliant  and  less  bulky  ? 
lhis  causes  us  to  jump  at  once  from  the  pre-collodion  times  to  the 
present  year.  Gelatine  having  done  so  much  for  photography  on 
glass  plates,. why  should  it  not  be  impressed  into  the  service  upon 
paper  ?  This  has  been  done,  and  a  great  future  is  rapidly  being 
opened  up  for  its  application. 

Before  altogether  dismissing  the  men  and  things  of  tile  past,  let  us 
pay  our  tribute  of  honour  and  admiration  at  the  shrine  of  those  who 
did  so  much  for  us.  .They  laboured;  we  enter  into  their  labours. 
We  admire  their  genius,  and  tender  them  our  gratitude.  But  we 


live  in  an  age  of  progress — nay,  of  revolution,  and  aspire  towards 
greater  things  than  have  yet  been  achieved. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  tourist.  An  old  favourite 
camera  in  my  possession  is  made  for  8x5  plates.  If  I  take  it  to  the 
country  with  twelve  dozen  plates,  these  alone  weigh  fifty-five  and  a 
half  pounds.  But  if  instead  of  glass  plates  1  take  twelve  dozen  sheets 
of  paper,  their  whole  weight,  including  packing  case  and  "pool  on 
which  they  are  wound,  weighs  only  two  and  a  quarter  pounds. 
Hence  as  two  and  a  quarter  is  to  fifty-five  and  a  half  so  is  the 
gain  in  the  matter  of  negatives  for  the  number  of  plates  mentioned. 
My  most  recently-acquired  camera,  which  will  be  shown  to  you  on 
another  occasion,  is  for  10  x  8  negatives.  I  here  submit,  packed  up 
in  a  strong,  good  case,  sensitised  paper  representing  twenty-four  plates 
for  this  camera,  the  total  weight  of  paper,  spool,  and  case  being 
precisely  ten  and  a  quarter  ounces.  Just  contrast  this  weight  with 
that  of  twenty-four  strong  10  x  8  glass  plates!  while  as  for  porta¬ 
bility,  I  could  carry  four  such  cases  in  my  coat  pocket  without 
inconvenience.  You  will  concede  that  as  regards  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  requirements  of  the  tourist,  I  am  making  out  a 
strong  case  on  behalf  of  paper :  no  breakage,  small  bulk,  and  little 
weight. 

But  what  about  quality  ?  Having  no  modern  paper  negatives 
myself — for  ever  since  I  arrived  from  America  there  lias  been  one 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  fogs  and  days  of  drizzling  rain  here  in 
London,  so  much  so  as  to  have  prevented  me  from  taking  my  camera 
out  of  doors — I  have  laid  Mr.  Walker  under  contribution,  and  so 
successfully  as  to  have  obtained  from  his  firm  a  sufficient  number  of 
specimens  to  serve  my  purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  as  good 
negatives  in  every  respect  whatever  can  be  made  upon  paper  as  upon 
glass,  and  with  a  brevity  of  exposure  equalling  the  glass.  These 
specimens  I  now  submit  for  examination.  One  of  these,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  has  one  half  quite  translucent,  while  in  the  other  half  the  paper 
possesses  its  original  opacity.  That  negative  was  treated,  in  half, 
with  a  few  strokes  of  a  brush  charged  with  some  kind  of  saponaceous 
or  oleaginous  material  contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  by  which 
the  effect  now  observed  was  produced.  It  is  quite  dry,  and  free  from 
stickiness,  hence  we  may  now  soon  say  good-bye  to  either  waxing  nega¬ 
tives  or  treating  them  with  castor-oil  to  convert  them  into  quick  printers. 

Seeing  it  is  possible  that  some  may  raise  an  objection  to  paper 
because  it  does  contain  a  certain  kind  of  texture,  although  it  does  not 
show  it  in  the  prints,  I  am  happily  placed  in  a  position  to  meet  such 
an  objection.  In  America  we  have  what  we  designate  “  stripping  films,” 
that  is,  gelatine  films  which  are  spread  either  upon  glass  or  paper, 
and  are  commercially  supplied  on  both.  After  the  paper  negative  has 
been  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  it  is  squeegeed  upon  a  glass  plate 
(or  vulcanite  slab),  warm  water  applied  to  the  back  by  a  sponge,  and 
the  original  supporting  paper  stripped  off.  A  sheet  of  flexible 
gelatine  is  now  applied  with  the  pressure  of  the  squeegee,  and  when  it 
is  lifted  from  the  glass  the  negative  film  is  found  to  be  in  intimate 
adhesion.  I  submit  a  number  of  specimens.  It  will  be  understood 
that  if  a  reversed  negative  were  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
engraver  or  the  mechanical  printer,  the  transferring  process  need  not 
be  carried  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  film  is  left  upon  the  glass. 

But  concerning  texture,  I  would  here  raise  the  question — Is  it  so  very 
desirable  that,  in  large  work  in  particular,  the  texture  of  the  paper 
should  be  entirely  obliterated  P  On  the  contrary,  may  not  such 
texture,  especially  in  a  large  portrait  intended  for  being  framed, 
impart  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own?  I  remember,  several  years  ago, 
being  impressed  with  this  when  I  tried  an  enlarging  process  introduced 
by  Valentine  Blanchard,  in  which  an  ordinary  untoned  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  first  made  on  plain  paper,  from  which  was  obtained 
a  paper  negative  by  superposition  in  the  printing  frame,  this  in  turn 
serving  to  produce  as  many  prints  as  were  desired.  In  m}r  estimation, 
the  texture  of  the  paper  delicately  shown  in  these  enlarged  prints,  so 
far  from  proving  objectionable,  was  most  charming. 

J.  Traill  Taylor. 

- - ♦ - - 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Society.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  among  the  most  pleasing 
results  obtainable  in  connection  with  the  art  we  practice,  lantern  slides 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  positions,  being  alike  capable  of  affording 
pleasure  and,  at  the  same  time,  practice  during  the  winter  months, 
when  other  branches  of  our  art  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Within  recent  years  the  magic  lantern  has  been  so  much  improved 
in  form  and  illuminating  power  that  now  but  few  households  are  with¬ 
out  their  lantern;  for  with  ordinary  paraffine  oil,  and  a  couple  of  lamps 
of  the  Scioptican  pattern,  a  perfect  night’s  entertainment  can  be  given 
— when  I  say  enter taiument,  I  mean  even  such  public  meetings  as 
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soirees,  lectures,  See. — ancl  dissolving  views  can  be  shown  with  these 
oil  lamps,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  dependent  on  the  lime¬ 
light,  with  its  attendant  gas-bags  and  danger.  And  I  learn  today 
that  still  further  improvements  in  these  lamps  have  recently  been 
made,  and  that  shortly  a  lamp  will  be  offered  to  the  public  which 
while  burning  oil,  wi|l  be.  but  little  inferior  to  the  limelight  when 
using  the  safety  jet— or,  in  other  words,  will  have  an  illuminatin'’1 
power  of  somewhat  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  candles ;  and  if  so 

much  has  been  accomplished  in  improving  the  lamps,  have  we  not _ 

thanks  to  the  art  we  practice— made  great  progress  in  the  production 
of  slides  for  same  P  We  see  no  more  of  those  fearful  daubs,  untrue  in 
form  and  colour,  which  years  ago  delighted  youth  and  old  age,  and 
now,  in  this  class  of  work,  Photography  reigns  supreme. 

In  submitting  to  your  notice  tonight  a  few  remarks  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lantern  slides,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
as  to  this  or  that  being  the  best  means  of  producing  these  delightful 
pictures,  because  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  aware  that  manipulative 
skill  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  operation;  and  one  man  may  be 
able  to  make  excellent  slides  by  a  method  that  another  would  com¬ 
pletely  fail  in,  and  vice  versa. 

Very  beautiful  examples  have  been  made  by  the  carbon  process  ; 
and  more  recently,  gelatino-chloride  plates  have  yielded  excellent 
results.  Collodio-albumen  and  collodion  emulsion  plates  are  also 
among  the  best  means ;  but,  after  all,  I  question  if  the  good  old  wet 
process  can  be  improved  upon,  especially  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  economical  and  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  ;  and  for  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  camera  it  unquestionably  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the 
method.  With  the  bath  slightly  acid,  and  an  iron  developer,  uniform 
results  are  obtained  with  ease  once  a  knowledge  of  the  printing  density 
of  the  negative  has  been  acquired.  Since  the  introduction  of  gelatine- 
bromide  dry  plates,  much  has  been  written  in  photographic  publications, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  succeed  with  these  dry  plates ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  such  plates  give  results  in  any  way  approaching 
to  that  of  collodion.  At  least  I  have  tried  them  often  without  success. 
In  a  good  lantern  transparency  it  is  of  all  things  indispensable  that  the 
high  lights  of  the  negative  be  represented  by  pure  glass,  absolutely 
clean  in  the  sense  of  its  being  free  from  fog  or  deposit  to  even  the 
slightest  extent ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  he  free  from  smudginess 
in  the  details,  and  these  results  I  have  not  obtained,  nor  seen  others 
obtain,  on  any  gelatino-bromide  dry  plate. 

I  propose  tonight  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  production  of 
these  slides  by  contact  printing,  and  also  by  reduction  in  the  camera; 
in  the  former  case  I  will  refer  particularly  to  Dixon’s  slow  printing- 
plates,  and  in  the  latter,  the  silver  bath  and  collodion  process. 

That  we  may  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  we  are  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place  let  us  see  what  transparency  work  really  is.  If  we 
take  a  negative,  and  in  contact  with  it  place  a  sheet  of  silver  paper, 
we  print  a  positive  picture ;  substitute  for  the  paper  a  sensitive  glass 
plate,  and  we  obtain  also  a  positive  picture;  but,  unlike  the  paper 
print,  the  glass  plate  will  on  completion  of  the  necessary  manipulations 
be  a  transparent  picture,  and  this  would  be  making  what  is  termed 
a  transparency  by  contact.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  that  it  is  simply  a  printing  operation  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
whether  the  picture  be  made  by  contact  or  by  reduction  in  the  camera, 
the  operation  is  the  same,  namely,  one  of  printing. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  professionals  did  not  give  more 
attention  to  the  production  of  these  fascinating  pictures,  for  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  number  of  those  making  slides  is  very 
few.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  bulk  of  the  profession  to  introduce 
to  their  customers  the  desirability  of  having  a  lantern  transparency 
printed  as  well  as  a  carte  or  cabinet  of  themselves  F  To  my  mind  it 
should  mean  good  business,  and  ought  not  to  take  much  persuasion  to 
get  their  customers  to  order  them.  How  nice  it  would  be  for  them 
to  see  their  pictures  on  the  screen  at  their  family  gatherings,  Kirk 
soirees,  Sc c.  Once  introduce  the  custom  and  its  bound  to  go  ahead. 
I  was  told  recently  by  a  member  of  our  Society  it  would  not  pay  to 
make  lantern  slides  :  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  hope  to  demonstrate 
to  you  that  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  lantern  slide  from  a  cabinet 
or  carte  negative  is  concerned,  the  operation  is  of  much  simplicity, 
and  ought  to  be  a  source  of  profit.  It  may  occasion  surprise  to  some 
of  you  to  be  told  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  transparency  than  a 
silver  print.  I  happened  to  be  speaking  with  a  professional  on  this 
subject  the  other  clay,  and  on  my  making  this  assertion  he  said  “  he 
didna  very  well  see  how  that  could  be,  for  the  yin  needed  to  be 
developed  and  the  other  didna.”  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  just  brings 
me  to  that  part  of  our  subject  I  wish  first  to  submit  to  your  notice, 
namely,  Contact  Printing. 

I  have  here  a  half-plate  printing  frame  in  which  I  have  a  portrait 
negative,  and  to  enable  me  to  introduce  to  your  consideration  the 
great  simplicity  of  making  slides  from  portrait  negatives  instead  of 


Thi 


filling  the  frames  with  paper,  I  placed  in  contact  with  th 
thi-  morning  one  <*f  Dixon'- 

plate  has  been  printing  all  day,  just  as  if  1  had  lilh-1  th.  fr 
paper;  if  anything,  the  glass  plate  fairing  r.nh-r  1  rer  time 
Now  I  shall  proceed  to  open  the  frame  ih<-  lit 

pi ct i ir* •,  that  you  may  judge  "f  it-  api 
fixing  i-  done  just  ae  you  would  fix  i  ;•],  hvi 

will  observe  they  fix  rapidly,  and  should  if 
tone  them  they  can  be  toned  with  any  oid  n?  bat 

consider  the  plat-  -  n,-,*l  no  toning,  tin 
acceptable.  Here  you  see  the  picture  fixed,  ami  it  can  b  . 
at  your  leisure.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  meth-d-  •  (‘ 
ing,  and  appears  to  my  mind  admirably 
slides  from  portrait  negatives.  The  result 

with  their  aid  really  first-class  ti; 
little  cost  and  trouble.  It  is  n  t  my  intent 
other  methods  of  Contact  Printing,  such  a-  raj, id  tla  h  «-\t> 
daylight,  or  exposures  of  four  to  fift.-n 
wards  developing  the  picture.  1  prefer  the  -1  ,w  m  'h  1  f 
when  a  slide  has  to  be  made  by  contact  the  exp 
gives  any  trouble.  With  these  remarks,  M  r  |  - 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  imi 
subject,  namely,  By  Reduction  in  the  Camera  with  tin 
Process. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  lantern  slid**, x.y,  In-  t 
the  whole  of  a  picture  contained  on  a  mu*-h  larger  n-gativ 
dissimilar  proportions,  in  which  case  contact  printing  i-  f 
so  that  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  camera,  and  the  pictur 
with  the  aid  of  a  short-focus  lens  to  within  th*1  lantern  di-c. 
what  is  termed  making  a  tran.-par-nov  by  reduction  in  the  c 

To  produce  a  transparency  by  the  wet  collodi  n  pr**c •■*.->.  a  * 
required  the  body  of  which  is  capable  <>f  expanding  tw: 
of  the  lens,  although  a  still  greater  extension  i-  desirahl*-. 
for  this  is,  that  should  it  be  required  to  m  ike  a  transparen 
size  as  the  negative,  the  sensitive  plate  must  b  •  witiidra-. 
lens  to  the  extent  of  precisely  twice  the  solar  focus.  T 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  clear  sky  or  a  uniform  ligh 
behind  it.  A  sheet  of  ground-gla—  ],1  **  •  <1  ; 
negative  generally  answers  for  thi-  purpose,  but  inen  sth  1  dm 
exposure.  I  generally  work  with  my  camera  p  tinting  t* >  t 
at  all  times  this  is  not  practicable,  in  which  case  g;  umd-gl  : 
used.  Now,  in  this  class  of  work,  it  will  1 

wide  field  is  open  for  manipulative  -kill,  an  1  not  only  does  tin 
manipulative  skill  show  itself  in  the  exposure,  devel  rpment,  & 
comes  into  play  in  a  marked  manner  even  in  the  prej 
negative  for  transparency  printing. 

Now,  here  I  have  a  negative  7^x1'.  which  is, perhaps, the  mos 
difficult  of  all  sizes  to  compress  into  the  lantern  shape;  so  I  ha 
it  were,  to  square  the  negative,  and  this  I  do  by  simply  ad  ting  t 
the  sky.  You  will  observe  I  have  taken  a  pi-re  of  card',  v  1  .*n< 
gummed  it  on  to  the  glass  side,  and  this  additi  >n  giv*  -  m-\  .*-  . 1  • 

a  square  negative,  which,  being  in  exact 

therefore,  easy  of  manipulation  within  th**  r<  juii  d  disc.  Ju-t  t  n 
add,  that  when  doing  this  it  is  best  to  paint  the  white  < 
black  with  Indian  ink  or  black  varnish,  or  otherwi-e  to 
cardboard.  In  working  on  whole  or  half  plat-s.  ,-uch  doing 
required,  or  at  least  very  seldom:  the  proportion  these  -ire 

x  3j  is  not  so  extremely  out  of  proportion  as  t  >  r-  juire  an 
squaring  of  them.  So  much  for  making  up  tin1  -iz*1. 

(To  be  continued.)  T.  W.  ARMSTlt 
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PICTORIAL  C( >M  POSITION. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Dundee  an* i  K 

Before  proceeding  with  my  paper  this  evening  n  tin  -  ** 

difficult  and  controversial  subject  of  pictorial  comp  -itn  n,  l  i  im  it 
right  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  nn-  to  nndaftaki 
task. 

Mr.  Ireland  called  upon  me  last  week,  a'nd  stated  that  his  efforts  to 
obtain  a  paper  on  this  subject  had  ended  in  disappointment.  i 

asked  me  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  requested  time  t,  c  o-nl1  -  1 

at  our  next  interview  I  expressed  my  regret  at  King  <  blig- •  1 
decline,  although  I  most  certainly  felt  flattered  by  the  hoo 
an  obscure  individual  and  an  unknown  amateur.  1  was  then  unn 
asked  to  read  to  you,  instead,  a  paper  on  “  Light  •  ’  ■  l 

read  some  time  ago  to  the  Dundee  Art  CluKof  which  I  •  : 

amended  so  as  t<*  suit  the  particular  branch  of  art  which  is  stu  Ik  d  by 
this  Society.  1  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
but  promised  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  give  a  reply  n  the  f"*l  'big 
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day.  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  paper 
in  question  was,  or  appeared  to  me  to  he,  far  too  limited  in  its 
scope  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  present  purpose,  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  manuscript  was  occupied  by  matter  quite  foreign  to  the 
business  of  this  Society.  I  was  sorry  at  this,  and,  as  I  had  already 
given  Mr.  Ireland  the  trouble  of  calling  on  me  twice,  I  resolved  to 
nerve  myself  for  the  task  of  attempting  a  paper  on  composition,  and 
do  the  best  I  could  in  the  way  of  communicating  to  you  my  humble 
ideas  of  this  important  subject. 

And  here  I  must  premise  that  I  utterly  repudiate  all  idea  of  acting 
the  part  of  an  instructor.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  addressing 
many  who  are  far  befter  qualified  than  myself  for  the  post  I  am  now 
occupying,  and  all  I  hope  to  secure  by  this  short  paper  is  to  break  the 
ice,  open  the  way  for  discussion,  and,  it  may  be,  to  assist  some  one  to 
formulate  his  ideas  on  the  matter. 

Composition,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  art  of  arranging  the  component 
parts  of  a  picture  so  as  to  secure  the  following  results,  which  I  will 
make  the  divisions  of  my  subject,  namely,  Interest,  Harmony,  and 
Concentration. 

I. — Interest. 

First,  then,  as  to  interest.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  if  a  picture  does 
not  interest  the  spectator,  he  goes  past  it  and  thinks  no  more  about 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  artist  to  make  his 
picture  such  that  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  for  visitors  to  pass  it 
unnoticed,  and  the  ways  to  secure  this  are  numerous  and  varied — 
legitimate  and  otherwise.  I  will  confine  myself  to  describing  legiti¬ 
mate  methods. 

( 1 .)  The  first  method,  obviously,  is  a  skilful  choice  of  subject,  on  wh  ich 
little  need  be  said.  If  the  subject  is  interesting  in  itself  and  is  fairly 
dealt  with  by  the  artist,  all  that  is  wanted  is  fair-play  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  “  interesting  ”  subject,  the  artist 
must  settle  that  matter  for  himself.  All  that  I  could  say  upon  this 
matter  would,  in  fact,  be  merely  telling  you  what  kind  of  pictures  1 
like — a  species  of  information  neither  definite  nor  desirable. 

(2.)  The  second  method  I  would  mention,  for  securing  the  interest 
of  the  spectator,  is  to  give  the  picture  brilliancy  and  what  is  technically 
known  as  “  depth.”  Here  it  is  that  the  photograph  is  apt  to  be  want¬ 
ing,  and,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  care  should  be  taken 
accordingly.  What  gives  brilliancy  and  depth  to  a  picture  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  judicious  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  What¬ 
ever  will  give  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  foreground,  distance  to  the 
background,  and  a  proper  connection  between  them,  will  give  depth  to 
the  picture.  For  example,  the  shadow  of  clouds  falling  across  the 
middle  distance  ;  dark  woods,  with  lighted  ground  or  water  in  front, 
and  the  dim  distance  or  faintly  lighted  landscape  in  rear,  will  secure 
the  last-named  result.  Then,  if  the  foreground  be  well  lighted  and 
the  shadows  in  it  sharp  and  clear,  and  if  the  distance  be  sufficiently 
subdued  without  losing  its  definition,  the  picture  will  have  depth,  and 
will  attract  the  eye  to  study  its  details. 

Brilliancy  is  generally  secured  by  strong  lights  in  the  sky  or  in 
the  landscape,  or  in  both.  Of  course  this  implies  the  presence  of  dark 
patches  of  sufficient  intensity  to  give  effect  to  the  lights.  There 
should,  I  think,  where  brightness  is  desired,  be  at  least  one  well-lighted 
portion  of  considerable  extent  and  of  irregular  form,  about  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  and  either  high  or  low,  as  the  nature  of  the  composition 
may  require.  When  the  picture  requires  to  be  dull  and  sombre  in 
tone,  of  course  the  above  remarks  cannot  apply.  To  obtain  justice  to 
pictures  of  this  class  in  an  exhibition,  as  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  everything  will  depend  on  the  hanging. 

(3.)  A  third  method  of  giving  interest  to  a  picture  is  to  make  it 
myyestive  in  its  details.  I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent  this  can  be 
done  by  the  photographic  artist,  and  I  presume  that  I  need  not  do 
more  under  this  head  than  mention  methods  which,  I  think,  are 
available  to  him.  If  trees,  or  other  suitable  objects,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  subject  of  the  picture  (say  that  it  is  an  interesting 
building  of  some  sort  or  other),  then  by  allowing  these  objects 
partially  to  screen  the  building  from  view,  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  is  at  once  excited  and  his  interest  in  it  is  aroused,  provided 
only  that  due  separation,  in  point  of  perspective,  is  maintained 
between  the  subject  and  the  intervening  objects.  Again,  the  shadow 
of  an  object,  not  contained  in  the  picture,  falling  upon  it  in  a 
prominent  manner,  is  another  way  of  being  suggestive,  and  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  composition  in  other  ways  at  the  same  time. 
Figures  also  in  a  picture  may  often  be  used  to  suggest — for  instance, 
by  their  appearance  or  employment — something  which  the  picture  does 
not.  actually  contain,  but  which  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
himself  is  thus  made  to  supply  or  to  speculate  upon.  (Sketch  No.  1 
was  here  referred  to  by  the  lecturer.)  Figures,  also,  are  continually 
used  to  suggest,  by  comparison,  heights  of  important  objects,  which 
might  otherwise  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated.  But  I  think  these 


remarks  will  be  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  suggestiveness,  more  especially  as  1  shall  have  to  refer  to  it 
again  further  on. 

II. — Harmony. 

The  second  main  division  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  question  of 
harmony,  although  quite  as  important  as  any  other,  is  one  that  nerd 
not  occupy  us  very  long,  considering  that  colour  is  left  out  of  our 
consideration. 

If  the  leading  subject  of  a  landscape  be  picturesque,  the 
surroundings  should  be  in  keeping.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  equally  picturesque,  but  that  there  should  be  nothing  stiff,  formal, 
or  unnatural  about  them.  Straight  walls,  trim  hedges,  neat  fences, 
and  square  and  level  fields  will  not  harmonise  so  well  with  a  venerable 
ruin  embowered  in  a  grove  of  ancient  forest  trees,  as  rough,  undulating 
ground,  and  few  signs,  or  none,  of  modern  cultivation. 

Similarly,  if  the  subject  of  the  picture  lie  commonplace  -whether 
it  be  a  village  in  its  every-day  attire,  and  with  ordinary  characteristics, 
or  a  group  of  people  gathered  together  in  some  pretty  nook  to  form  a 
picture,  as  a  memorial  of  some  day’s  outdoor  enjoyment— it  would 
be  advisable  to  choose  an  ordinary  and  peaceful  condition  of  sky  in 
preference  to  a  lowering  and  threatening  one.  I  do  not  mention  this 
as  covering  the  whole  case,  but  merely  as  one  item  in  the  account. 

But  perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  others 
what  I  consider  harmony  to  be,  will  be  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
want  of  harmony. 

Sketch  No.  2  represents  a  very  plain  and  modern  building  with 
picturesque  accessories. 

No.  3  is  an  ancient  building  with  prosaic  surroundings. 

No.  4  is  a  churchyard  scene,  with  a  number  of  people  in  the 
foreground,  sitting  or  standing,  as  if  for  their  portraits,  but  really 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  materially  assisting  the  artist. 

I  will  only  add,  in  concluding  this  division  of  my  subject,  that  any 
of  the  following  objects  will,  in  my  opinion,  inevitably  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  landscape,  or  any  other  picturesque  subject  whatever: — 

New  works  in  progress. 

Railway  bridges  or  stations,  and,  indeed,  modern  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Modern  vehicles,  such  as  cabs,  carriages,  and  racing  yachts. 

Groups  of  persons  in  stiff  and  ungraceful  costumes,  or  dramatic  and 
unnatural  attitudes. 

And,  generally,  whatever  is  prosaic,  formal,  or  unnatural. 

III. — Concentration. 

Concentration  is  the  only  remaining  division  of  mv  subject,  and 
could  with  advantage  have  had  a  paper  to  itself.  But  I  will  have  to 
give  you  a  specimen  of  concentration  by  condensing  what  I  have  to 
say  regarding  it  into  as  few  words  as  I  can  ;  for  I  must  keep  in  view 
the  main  object  of  this  paper,  namely,  to  raise  up  subjects  for 
discussion. 

Concentration  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to  my  view,  namely, 
visual  and  mental.  Its  object  is  to  secure  repose  to  the  eye  when  the 
main  subject  of  the  picture  is  looked  at,  and  it  is  obtained  by  various 
methods  of  balancing  the  various  pictorial  effects  of  the  picture  on 
either  side  of  the  central  point  of  interest. 

This  central  point,  by  the  way,  is,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  generally 
chosen  a  little  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  true  method.  Some  artists,  indeed,  place 
their  central  figure  very  near  the  edge  of  the  canvas  (see,  for  instance, 
the  engraving  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  picture  of  “  Napoleon  on  Board 
the  Better  option  ”  in  last  February’s  Art  Journal).  But  this  method, 
I  think,  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  is  apt  to  have  the  effect,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  named,  of  causing  the  artist’s  work  to  look  less  like  a 
picture  than  a  picture  and  a  half  (see  sketch  5). 

(1.)  As  regards  visual  concentration,  that  must  be  secured  by 
making  the  one  side  of  the  picture  as  strong  in  tone  as  the  other, 
not  only  in  its  general  effect,  but  in  its  details,  and  by  having  a 
perspective  of  tone  as  well  as  of  drawing.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  components  should  be  equal  in  size,  opposite  in 
position,  and  similar  in  tone ;  on  the  contraiy,  there  should  be  variety, 
but  that,  however  you  place  your  components,  the  result  should  be  a 
balance  right  and  left  of  the  centre.  There  is  no  objection  to  equality 
of  size  and  similarity  of  object  if  the  positions  are  considerably 
different  in  perspective,  and  so  arranged  as  to  secure  equal  strength  of 
tone.  Thus,  a  comparatively  small  and  distant  object  on  one  side 
may  be  made  to  balance  a  large  object  in  the  immediate  foreground 
on  the  opposite  side  (see  sketch  No.  G). 

Then,  again,  a  patch  of  light  will  balance  a  mass  of  shade  if  Ihe 
pictorial  effects  are  equal  in  strength,  and,  unquestionably,  variety  is 
as  charming  an  ingredient  in  a  picture  as  it  is  in  almost  “  all  things 
here  below.”  So  that,  in  balancing  a  picture,  it  shows  skill  in  the 
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artist  when  he  gets  two  things  totally  dissimilar  in  character  to 
balance  each  other. 

In  addition  to  balancing  of  the  various  parts  of  a  picture  just 
described,  there  is  the  adding  to  it  figures,  or  other  objects,  more  or 
less  striking,  to  gi\e  sharpness  and  interest  to  the  composition  and  to 
guide  the  eye  in  the  required  direction.  These  objects  must  be 
balanced  by  equivalents  on  the  other  side  of  the  composition  and 
great  care  requires  to  be  taken  to  have  them  in  the  proper  places  and 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  general  effect  already  described  and 
as  to  be  in  harmony,  not  only  with  their  immediate  surroundings  but 
also  with  the  main  idea  of  the  picture.  °  ’ 

llie  tendency  of  most  young  artists  is  to  put  in  too  many  figures  in 
tne  expectation  of  increasing  the  interest  of  the  composition.  It 
unquestionably  has  that  effect  with  people  who  are  deficient  in  artistic 
taste,  but  it  ruins  the  artist’s  work  in  the  estimation  of  competent 
judges.  ^ 

Not  one  single  figure,  or  other  feature,  should  be  added  to  a 
picture  for  the  purpose  named  after  that  purpose  has  been  attained. 
One  such  superfluity  may — and  almost  certainly  will— be  an  unsightly 
blemish,  and  destroy  what  previously  was  a  pleasing  composition. 
If  a  pictuie  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  injured  in  this  way,  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  worthless  as  a  composition,  whatever  its  other  merits 
may  be. 

A  very  simple  method  of  testing  the  balance  of  a  composition  was 
suggested  to  me  some  time  ago  by  a  young  friend,  and  I  have  found 
it  to  be  an  excellent  plan.  It  is  simply  to  look  at  a  picture  upside- 
down.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  plan,  for  I  think  most  of  us 
have  been  advised  to  test  our  penmanship  in  that  way.  And  the 
explanation,  I  think,  is  that  when  a  picture  is  turned  upside-down 
the  eye  is  free  from  the  effect  of  that  mental  impression,  self -deception, 
which  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  artist  continually,  as 'well  as  to 
other  people. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  plain  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  these  principles 
be  carried  out  from  the  immediate  foreground  to  the  extreme  distance 
of  a  picture,  whether  of  landscape,  or  of  figures,  or  of  the  seashore, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  a  side  glance  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
but  the  sides  of  the  picture,  with  their  gradually  diminishing  tones 
or  effects,  will  act  like  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  and  prevent  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  if  he  has  an  eye  at  all,  from  seeing  anything  at  the 
first  glance  hut  the  central  figure  or  point  of  interest,  uniess  he,  b}r  an 
act  of  will,  overcomes  this  natural  tendency,  and  deliberately  looks  at 
the  secondary  parts  of  a  picture  for  their  own  individual  merits. 

(2.)  Mental  concentration  is  a  method  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
former,  and  is  obtained  by  making  the  one  side  of  the  picture  a3 
interesting  as  the  other.  This  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  the  former,  for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  what  is  interesting 
to  one  man  may  be  uninteresting  to  another.  The  theory,  however, 
is,  I  think,  a  correct  one,  and  worthy  of  being  considered  at  all  events, 
and  kept  in  view,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  practice  it.  Another 
means  of  securing  concentration,  mentally,  is  of  immense  importance 
in  the  grouping  of  figures  round  a  central  point  of  interest.  In  such 
a  picture  a  sufficient  number  of  figures  on  either  side  of  the  central 
figure  should  be  made  to  show,  by  their  looks  and  attitudes,  not 
only  their  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  central  figure,  but  their 
relation  to  it  and  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  it.  And  here  again 
the  figures  should  be  arranged  in  position,  not  in  order  of  their 
relative  rank  and  importance,  but  regardless  altogether  of  such 
vulgar  modes  of  composition.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  on  which 
it  is  very  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  frame  any  general  law. 
Ordinary  groups  are  generally  best  for  artistic  purposes  when  they 
are  left  to  arrange  themselves. 

Where  a  historical  subject  is  the  object  of  the  grouping,  the 
difficulties  to  the  photographic  artist  must  be  of  the  most  arduous 
character.  Each  individual  in  the  group  would  require  to  be  a  most 
accomplished  actor ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  fear  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  effective  accomplishment  of  historical  pictures 
l>3r  photography  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  able  to  get  accomplished 
actors  for  their  models. 

Conclusion. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  all,  I  think,  that  I  can  sa}r^  on 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  general  principles  of  composition.  The 
ideas  I  have  expressed  are  my  own  I  have  never  read  any  book  on 
the  subject,  and  do  not  intend  to.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
artist,  like  the  poet,  is  “  born,  not  made.”  Indeed  I  do  not  see  how  a 
man  can  be  an  artist  unless  lie  has  a  natural  genius  for  art;  and  I 
consider  such  a  Society  as  this,  where  ideas  on  the  subject  can  be 

*  By  this  remark  I  meant  that  the  ideas  herein  expressed  are  the  result  of 
personal  conviction,  and,  in  that  sense,  are  my  own.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
originality,  although  many  of  the  ideas,  and  the  entire  formulation  oi  the 
subject,  are  the  outcome  entirely  of  my  own  thoughts. 


exchanged,  to  be  a  better  mean*  <1  dev.-l  .pi,  r 
than  by  attending  a  course  of  instruction,  b 
however  gifted.  The  first  method  stimulate 
other  may  stifle  it. 


INSTANTANEOUS  EXPOSURES  MEASURE!!!  NT  OF  DURA 

TION  OF  FALLING  SIU  TTEHS.* 

My  apology  for  having  introduced  this  digr<  -d" n,  i!  ;  h 

adding  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  nrg  ime  nt 

illustrating,  and  thereby  enable  others  to  appreciate  th,  vd  -..  f  i,..  ;  .  j 

of  determining  small  intervals.  The  determin 

time  lias  attracted  the  attention  of  in  .,  tigators  f 

early  as  1075,  Bonier,  a  Danish  astronomer,  first  d<  dm  t<  it...  j-.  .  f 

light  from  observations  of  the  ecli] 

round  that  light  travels  100,000  miles  in  a  h 

apparatus  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time  to  mea  ! 

a  second.  They  are  the  chronoscope,  chron  graph,  p  t.  i  ; 

tuning-fork.  Notwithstanding  this  great  velocity 
were  devised  by  Foucault  to  measure,  by  means  of  a  rotating  mirror,  m  l 
determine  the  velocity  of  light  and  elect  are  so  m 

velocity  that,  in  round  numbers,  they  arc  expr- 
of  200,000  miles  in  a  second.  They  were  dealing  1. 

to  any  photographer,  and  they  divided  seconds  into  200,000  • 
fractions  all  lie  within  the  part,  and  by  far  the  great- r  number 
come  within  the  of  a  second.  The  latter  I  l.v. •  \  f 

can  be  so  arranged  that  a  tracing  of  each  wav<  taken  and 

made  the  basis  of  calculation.  The  principle  of  the  apparel 
will  call  your  attention  to  this  evening,  may  be  described  in  this  wav  : 
If  a  tuning-fork  vibrates  25G,  512,  or  any  given  number  of  ti  •  - 

a  second,  the  time  of  each  vibration  must  be  the  \r  or  part  of  \ 

second.  If  now,  by  any  means,  we  make  the  vibrating  fork  n  COtd  on  a 
smoked  surface,  parallel  to  the  wavy  lines  of  the  fork,  its  duration  mav 
be  estimated  by  counting  the  recorded  vibrations  and  then  dividn 
number  of  waves  into  the  distance  the  body  mote  S. 

Professor  Laudy  said  further :  There  are  a  few  facts  that  we  must 
commit  to  memory.  One  is  that  velocity  is  the  length  divid 
time.  A  gentleman  asked  me  some  time  ago  what  was  tlw  time  •  f  t) 
shutter,  and  how  fast  it  moved?  Unless  you  specify  the  distunes  the 
shutter  moves,  you  have  no  basis  of  calculation.  You  must  ha-  .  , 

divisor,  and  that  is  the  distance  a  body  moves  in  a  given  time  :  th-  r. 
the  velocity  is  the  length  divided  by  the  time.  met  -*ds  of  the 

pendulum,  the  chronoscope,  and  the  chronograph  are  to  some  exl 
objectionable.  The  principal  objection  is  the  expense  of  the  apparatus. 
The  chronoscope  depends  upon  a  reed,  giving  a  certain  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  producing  a  musical  note,  and  the  lea^t  variat  n 
in  that  note  alters  the  speed  of  the  chronoscope.  The  anparai  u  itself 
expensive,  and  it  requires  an  electrical  attachment.  The  tuning-fork 
the  most  simple  and  the  least  expensive.  There  have  been  some  objections 
made  to  this  process — two  in  particular.  One  is,  that  it  is  in.  j  -  <=*;'- 
for  the  photographer  to  secure  a  tuning-fork  and  to  determine  the  pitch. 
The  fork  is  arranged  to  the  pitch  and  vibrations  as  you  purchase  it.  an  1 
a  fork  that  will  do  very  well  can  be  purchased  for  about  five  dollars. 
The  other  objection  is,  the  friction  of  the  style  against  the  body  t  at  ; 
comes  in  contact  with,  whether  it  is  mica  or  glass.  Thinking  ti  •  - 
might  be  some  degree  of  friction  that  would  affect  it.  1  made  this  experi¬ 
ment  :  I  took  a  piece  of  glass  and  smoked  it  in  the  usual  way.  then  I 
took  a  hair  from  my  moustache  and  attached  it  to  the  fork,  and  in  place 
of  an  ordinary  style  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  t: .•  - ■  are  t! 
results  produced  [exhibiting],  I  carefully  measured  the  wave*,  and 
found  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  due  to  friction.  F-e  :  • 
these  mechanical  means,  there  is  the  photographic  method.  There 
are  many  of  those  which  have  been  devised  from  time  to  tin.' 
earliest  of  which  was  to  photograph  the  hand  moving  over  a  clock ‘surface 
or  a  circle.  In  that  case  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  uniform  m 
which  is  a  very  difficult  mechanical  contrivance.  Another  method  v.-. - 
to  photograph  a  body  falling.  You  marked  off  feet  and  inches  on  a 
white  surface,  and  then  let  an  object  fall  in  front  of  that,  an  1  photograph 
the  body  as  it  falls. 

The  others  are  comparative  methods,  where,  to  test  the  spo  i  f  a 
shutter  of  unkuown  rapidity,  you  have  a  glass  !  all  revolving,  illuminau  i 
by  a  strong  light.  Then  you  have  a  shatter  of  known  velocity 
one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  Ton  expose  the  ball 
revolution  simultaneously  with  the  two  exposures,  and  in.  this  way  you 
can  measnre  the  time  of  the  two  exposures  by  the  trail  of  light  from  the 
silvered  ball. 

In  all  these  cases  by  the  photographic  methods,  yon  [W  to 

make  for  each  determination  a  negative,  which  reqtuna 
the  light  shall  be  suitable,  the  illumination  be  proper,  and  that  the 
shall  move  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  each  tun  :  ,ve  is  re. 

which  involves  time  and  expense.  I  was  prompted  in  thil  matter  to 
make  this  investigation  and  reduce  the  possible  errors  o  yt  me.  ay  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  piece  of  apparatus  whir! 

construction,  and  which  it  would  be  possible  for  every  individual  to  pro- 
*  Continued  from  page  779. 
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cure  if  he  thought  necessary.  When  I  first  started  I  commenced  with  a 
simple  tuning-fork,  and  then  I  thought  that  one  vibrating  by  electricity 
would  be  a  good  thing,  so  I  had  one  constructed,  and  this  is  the  apparatus 
I  wish  to  show  you  first.  I  commenced  with  a  C-fork,  making  256 
vibrations  per  second ;  then  I  had  the  320  vibration  and  the  512  vibra¬ 
tion.  You  may  use  a  fork  making  any  number  of  vibrations  if  you  only 
know  the  number.  I  selected  these,  because  they  have  this  advantage 
— they  have  a  certain  tone.  You  see  this  fork  is  quite  rich  and  full  in 
tone,  and  at  any  time  it  can  be  very  readily  determined  whether  its  pitch 
is  altered,  by  comparison  with  any  standard  musical  instrument,  as,  for 
instance,  the  organ-pipe.  But  the  variation  of  the  pitch  of  these  forks 
is  so  trifling,  even  when  the  style  is  attached  with  wax,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  are  mounted,  you  notice, 
with  a  small  style  on  the  end,  made  of  a  very  delicate  bristle  attached 
with  wax.  The  ordinary  drop  or  gravity  shutter  is  the  one  that  I  have 
selected  for  this  evening’s  exhibit,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
manipulate  than  the  curve  shutter,  with  which  the  determinations  of 
area  are  a  little  more  difficult  do  make,  and  the  calculations  not  quite 
as  simple.  Here  [exhibiting]  is  an  ordinary  drop  shutter  on  which  is  a 
smoked  glass.  On  this  shutter  is  a  piece  of  paper  smoked  over  an 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  and  attached  by  four  common  tacks.  In  some 
cases  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  use  isinglass  where  we  have  a  very 
high  speed.  I  have  experimented,  using  three  elastics.  Unless  you  wire 
the  shutter  in  this  way  [showing],  it  will  break  to  pieces.  Here  is  one 
with  two  elastics,  which  can  be  used  with  success  without  injury  to  the 
instrument.  The  large  fork  that  I  have  arranged  here  on  the  table,  gives 
512  vibrations  per  second.  The  larger  the  number  of  waves  produced  the 
less  will  be  the  error.  If  we  only  have  two  or  three  waves,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  where  the  first  one  starts  and  the  last  one  stops  ;  but 
if  we  have  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  there  is  no  difficulty.  I  will  illustrate 
the  principle  by  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  I  have  here,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  Duhamel’s  cylinder  in  a  rough  way.  Most  of  the  apparatus,  you 
see,  is  rather  rough.  I  have  constructed  considerable  of  it  myself  and 
a  carpenter  the  rest.  I  have  utilised  everything  I  could  to  make  it  as 
inexpensive  as  possible.  The  greatest  expense  is  attached  to  the  forks 
themselves,  but  a  commoner  fork  than  these  will  answer  the  purpose. 
You  could  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  these  two  forks  unless  you 
examined  them,  but  that  fork  [showing]  cost  twenty  dollars  and  this 
[showing]  five  dollars.  There  is  not  the  least  variation  in  that  fork. 
The  other  is  not  as  reliable  for  very  delicate  work,  but  for  all  the  ordinary 
work  that  a  photographer  is  called  upon  to  do,  a  fork  costing  five  dollars 
is  good  enough.  I  start  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  with  an  ordinary  bow. 
Now,  as  the  fork  is  vibrating,  I  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  cylinder. 
You  see  I  give  the  cylinder  different  speeds.  If  I  revolve  it  very  fast,  as 
I  will  show  you,  the  greater  the  speed  the  less  the  number  of  waves  in  a 
given  space  [exhibits  results].  You  will  notice  from  that,  that  where  the 
cylinder  moved  rapidly  you  have  long  waves,  and  where  it  moved  slowly 
you  have  a  series  of  short  waves.  I  can  illustrate  that  better  to  the 
entire  audience  by  a  simple  experiment  in  the  lantern.  Here  I  have  a 
large  fork  making  sixty-five  vibrations  per  second.  In  the  vertical  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  lantern  I  have  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  I  will  make  the  fork 
vibrate  and  throw  the  vibrations  on  the  screen.  [The  room  was  darkened, 
and  the  Professor  showed  the  vibrations  on  a  screen].  In  this  connection 
let  me  mention  that  here  are  three  curves,  one  upon  mica,  another  upon 
glass,  and  another  upon  paper.  The  question  was  asked  me  some  time 
ago,  whether  it  did  not  make  a  difference  whether  mica,  glass,  or  paper 
was  used.  It  does  not.  All  bodies,  practically  speaking,  for  the  first 
sixteen  feet,  fall  with  the  same  velocity.  If  you  examine  these  in  the 
sunlight  you  will  find  that  they  all  register,  illustrating  the  fact  that  all 
bodies  fall  the  first  sixteen  feet  with  the  same  velocity.  Now,  upon  this 
end  of  the  table,  let  me  mount  one  of  these  forks.  We  will  take  the  256 
fork.  I  place  it  in  a  little  stand  that  I  have  here  arranged,  and  make 
it  rigid  in  the  post.  We  have  the  shutter  arranged  here  on  this  little 
board. 

The  light  is  not  as  good  as  I  wish  it  might  be  here,  so  I  will  bring  the 
style  in  contact  with  the  fork  with  a  little  more  pressure  than  if  I  was 
working  in  daylight.  I  vibrate  the  fork  in  this  way  till  I  get  a  good 
amplitude.  [Shows  result.  Applause.]  Now  let  me  make  two  or  three 
of  these  plates,  because  I  want  to  project  them  in  the  lantern,  so  I  can 
show  the  uniformity  that  exists.  I  will  show  you  a  record  made  when 
the  elastic  was  used.  [I  make  the  ordinary  waves  first  without  the  elastic. 
This  is  a  mica  surface.  Ncjw  I  will  use  a  single  elastic.  Now  I  will  use 
the  two  elastics.  You  see  the  difference  in  the  curve.  Now  I  will  take 
this  shutter  and  try  it  first  with  one  elastic  [does  so],  and  now  with  two 
elastics  [does  so].  Now  three  elastics  will  take  any  ordinary  lens  off  the 
camera,  so  I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  three  elastics  of  this  size. 
The  speed  of  that  I  have  determined,  and  the  curves  are  attached  to  this 
piece  of  white  cardboard  in  front  here,  and  the  greatest  possible  speed 
that  I  can  get  on  an  ordinary  shutter  with  three  elastics,  the  opening 
being  three  inches,  gives  me  of  a  second.  I  have  arranged  these  posts 
so  that  you  can  put  the  fork  in  horizontally  for  determining  the  speed  of 
shutters  moving  in  an  arc  of  a  circle.  I  will  put  on  the  512  fork,  and  you 
will  notice  by  the  sound  produced  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  tone — the  pitch  is  much  higher.  Of  course  for  shutters  moving  with 
the  speed  that  this  is,  we  must  have  enough  to  get  at  least  five  waves  in 
a  given  distance,  and  with  this  fork  we  can  do  it.  As  the  pitch  of  the 
fork  increases,  the  amplitude  decreases.  The  fork  we  have  on  this  stand 
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now  makes  512  vibrations  per  second;  therefore  the  amplitude  is  small ; 
but  I  think,  if  we  have  patience  enough,  I  can  use  it  this  evening. 
[Makes  experiment.]  Well,  it  missed  in  Just  the  part  I  wished  to  show 
you.  I  will  try  it  once  more.  I  will  make  the  contact  a  little  more 
perfect  with  the  style  on  the  fork.  [Makes  the  experiment  successfully. 
Applause.]  That  was  done  with  the  two  elastics.  With  three  elastics  it 
is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  and  I  will  not  undertake  to  experiment 
with  three  tonight.  Now,  I  would  like  to  project  some  of  these  cu 
that  I  have  in  the  lantern.  [Makes  experiment.]  Here  we  have  the 
entire  waves  on  mica.  You  notice  the  recoil  of  the  fork.  By  the  way,  I 
have  found  the  most  adhesive  material  for  fastening  blackened  surfaces 
to  shutters  is  paraffine.  Glue  and  gums  have  failed,  but  a  little  j 
melted  secures  the  glass  or  mica  to  the  shutter  with  a  very  good  contact. 
[Exhibits  results.]  I  will  take  those  to  the  lantern  and  we  can  project 
part  of  them.  [Room  darkened  and  projections  made.]  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  another  particular,  which  is,  that  whan  a  ihnttsr 
first  begins  to  move,  we  have  the  zero  point.  That  [exhibiting]  shows  a 
series  of  lines  close  together.  You  see  how  the  shutter  increases  in  speed 
as  they  get  to  the  opposite  end  [shows  the  difference  of  the  wave  length.] 
The  measurements  usually  taken  are  not  from  the  time  the  shutter 
begins  to  start,  but  at  the  time  the  exposure  begins,  so  that  determina¬ 
tions  are  made  from  the  start  of  exposure  to  close  of  same  three  inches. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  similarity  of  those  curves.  One  has 
a  little  more  amplitude  than  the  other,  but  the  curves  are  the  same  in 
number.  [Exhibits  the  256  vibrations  in  lantern.]  The  last  curve  is 
with  one  elastic  band,  and  the  other  with  two  elastic  bands. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  waves  on  the  shutter  made  with  the 
512  fork.  You  see  the  wave  is  inclined  to  be  nearer  straight,  showing  the 
great  velocity  with  which  the  shutter  was  moving  and  the  fork  vibrating. 
This  [showing]  is  a  picture  of  the  chronograph.  It  is  a  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  piece  of  mechanism.  This  cylinder  holds  a  piece  of  blackened 
paper.  The  cylinder  makes  a  turn  in  one  minute  exactly,  and  at  each 
two  seconds  the  pen  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper.  It  is  attached  to  a 
pendulum  clock,  and  usually  breaks  contact  every  two  seconds,  but  the 
velocity  of  this  can  be  so  increased  that  instead  of  marking  one  inch  it 
will  mark  three  inches.  This  is  an  exposure  slide  used  by  Professor 
Mayer  at  the  transit  of  Venus.  What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  to 
the  size  of  the  opening,  which  in  the  original  was  ,Vo  of  an  inch.  By 
the  use  of  this  shutter  the  exposure  was  of  a  second,  though  the 
shutter  was  going  but  a  little  faster  than  the  one  exhibited  here  with  three 
elastic  bands,  but  the  opening  is  much  smaller. 

[Professor  Laudy  then  exhibited  and  commented  on  several  exposers 
and  pictures  made  about  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Guberman,  and  also  ex¬ 
plained  a  table,  given  below,  showing  the  speed  at  which  objects  move 
per  second,  and  made  an  experiment  showing  the  duration  of  the  electric 
spark.] 

In  conclusion,  he  said  :  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  those  gentlemen 
who  have  rendered  me  considerable  assistance  in  this  direction,  and  also 
for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  me  on  this  subject.  [Great 
applause].  L.  H.  Laudy,  Prof.  Ph.  T). 

Table  Referred  to  Above. 


Mins,  per  Mile. 

Feet  per  Sec. 

Mins,  per  Mile. 

Feet  per  Sec 

300 

29-333 

221 

37-447 

250 

31-059 

218 

38-261 

245 

32-195 

215 

39-111 

240 

33-000 

210 

40-305 

235 

34-065 

200 

44-000 

230 

35-200 

155 

45-813 

225 

36-414 

140 

52-800 

223 

36-923 

135 

55-578 

- 4 
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COOPER  v. 

GREGS  ON. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  shortly  as  follows : — 

In  October,  1883,  there  was  a  Conservative  demonstration  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Mr.  William  Cooper,  who  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
photographer  in  Birmingham,  and  who  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
W.  Bradney  Cooper,  through  some  influential  friends  prevailed  upon 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  give  them  a  sitting.  The  photo  was 
registered  in  the  name  of  W.  Bradney  Cooper  as  the  author,  and 
William  Cooper  as  proprietor.  Mr.  William  Cooper  died  in  February, 
1884,  leaving  a  will  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  W.  B.  Cooper,  all  my  stock-in-trade, 
fittings,  fixtures,  and  effects,  which  shall  be  in  and  about  the  premises  wherein 
I  carry  on  my  business  as  a  photographic  artist,  including  the  goodwill  attached 
thereto,  and  also  all  the  book  debts,  &c.,  W.  B.  Cooper  to  pay  all  my  debts 
and  allow  my  wife  thirty  shillings  per  week  during  her  life.  I  give  all  un¬ 
real  and  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  to  my  wife.  ” 

Mr.  William  Cooper  died  on  February  3rd,  1884,  and  his  son,  W.  B. 
Cooper,  carried  on  the  business,  paying  his  father’s  debts  and  allowing 
his  mother,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  thirty  shillings  per  week. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  trial  that  the  defendant  had  pirated  the  photo  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the  question  of  damages  was  put  to  the 
jury,  who  found  for  the  plaintiff  £20  damages. 

The  case  was  then  argued  upon  a  point  of  law,  as  to  whether  the 
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copyright  passed  under  the  will,  and  if  so,  to  which,  or  both,  of  the 
plaintiffs,  W.  B.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

The  Judge  stated  that  the  Coopers  should  elect  to  have  one  plaintiff 
only,  and  intimated  that  the  copyright  did  not  pass  to  W.  B.  Cooper 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  then  said  that  W.  B.  Cooper  would 
retire  from  the  action,  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  widow,  would  remain  as 
the  plaintiff,  when  the  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  inti¬ 
mating  that  if  Mrs.  Cboper  only  had  sued,  the  defendant  might  have 
brought  the  amount  of  damages  they  admitted  into  Court,  and  therefore 
he  ruled  that  the  pleadings  were  bad. 

As  the  matter  will  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  is  not 
advisable  now  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  the  real  issue  which 
affects  the  public  is,  how  must  a  photographer  make  his  will  to  meet 
cases  like  the  present  ?  must  he  set  out  every  negative  he  has  in  his 
place  to  make  it  pass  under  the  will,  or  is  a  will  in  the  words  of  the  one 
now  at  issue  sufficient  for  any  copyright  which  may  be  in  a  photographer’s 
negative  to  pass  under  such  general  terms  as  those  quoted  in  the  will  of 
the  late  William  Cooper?  The  point  is  a  novel  one,  but  of  great 
importance  to  every  photographer  who  wishes  to  leave  his  property  to 
his  children,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any  legal  technical  point  to 
be  raised  to  enable  a  defendant  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  suffering 
for  a  piracy,  as  in  this  case. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  Society  has  held  its  first  exhibition,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  it  has  proved  decidedly  successful,  quite  as  much  so  as  would  have 
been  expected  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  We  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  relating 
to  this  received  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield,  but  which  it  is 
only  fair  to  this  gentleman  to  explain  was  not  written  for  publication. 
“  We  have  been  very  busy  about  our  exhibition,  which  has  just  concluded, 
having  been  very  successful.  We  used  the  floor  directly  beneath  our 
rooms,  which  chanced  to  be  vacant ;  had  over  seven  hundred  prints  and 
seventy-five  slides  and  transparencies  from  thirty-seven  contributors;  and 
numerous  visitors,  all  of  whom  were  much  pleased,  if  their  expressions 
are  to  be  believed.  This  has  encouraged  us,  and  next  year  we  hope  to 
have  the  exhibition  of  the  year,  on  this  side  the  water.  Dumont  (of 
Rochester)  gets  diplomas  for  group,  marine,  and  general  collections ; 
Spaulding  for  clouds ;  myself  for  flowers ;  Brush  for  lantern  slides  ; 
Atkinson  for  enlargements,  microscopic  and  transparency;  Robertson 
for  still-life,  &c.  We  had  the  lantern  going  both  evenings  on  which  the 
exhibition  was  open,  and  our  lantern  worked  well.” 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  success  attending  this  first  effort,  and 
hope  it  will  prove  an  incentive  to  still  further  efforts.  This  young  Society 
has  already  done  wonders  during  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in 
existence. 

- - - 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  14,669. — “ Rotating  Kaleidoscope.”  W.  H.  Duncan. — Dated  November 
30,  1885. 

No.  14,714. — “Hinge  for  Double  Swing-Back  Camera.”  W.  Cheffins. 
Dated  December  1,  1S85. 

No.  14,769. — “Lamps  for  Magic  Lanterns.”  A.  Raymond  and  G.  Prescott. 
-—Dated  December  1,  1885. 

No.  14,814. — “Lenses  for  Lamps  or  Lights.”  J.  Gilchrist  and  D,  Bal- 
lardie. — Dated  December  2,1885. 

No.  14,850. — “Focussing  Screens  for  Photographic  Cameras.  L,  E. 
Perken .—Dated  December  3,  1885. 

No.  14,867. — “Cameras.”  0.  Varing. — Dated  December  3,  18S5. 

No.  14,914.— “  Rolls  of  Sensitised  Paper  or  Tissue.  C.  Wells.  Dated 
December  4,  1885. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Apparatus  for  Carrying  and  Exposing  Dry  Plates. 

No.  9288.  Ernest  Edward  Pickard,  89,  Malpas-road,  Brockley,  Kent, 
Electrician. — August  4,  1885. 

The  object  of  this  invention,  as  stated  by  the  inventor,  is  to  seeme  gieatei 
portability,  compactness,  lightness,  and  simplicity  of  construction,  ol  ie  .qi- 
paratus  used  for  carrying  and  exposing  photographic  dry  plates,  vi  >  bu’<  *• 
cheapness  of  production.  ,, 

The  improved  photographic  apparatus  (to  be  hereafter  known  as  me  * 

zine”  camera)  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  called  the  cameia  am  p.a  e  >ox 
respectively.  The  camera,  when  extended  for  use,  is  halt  bag  and  in  1  •  y  1 
in  the  completed  patent  is  illustrated  with  drawings.  The  phate-box  am  s 
frame  are  inside  the  camera  and  bag,  and  when  the  yack  enu  o  L  •  ?  , 
closed  by  tightening  one  or  both  of  its  two  cords,  and  the  lens  eappu  , 


lcllb  screweu  llliu  1  to  IJlclLc,  lUC  uww  Xr  ,  -i  oiiil  mi 

is  pulled  up  to  stand  vertical;  the  focussing  screw  is  then  loosened,  an  i 


looking  into  the  free  end  of  the  bag.  the  im  g.  in  I.  ;...  . 

by  moving  the  plate  box  uean  i  I 

require. 

The  focussing  screw  i-  tl..-u  tighten e<  •  •  ■  morn 

frame.  Hie  hand  i-  then  inserted  into  ■  .  ■  . 
polled  tight  by  the  other  baud,  which  gat 

thus  excluding  light.  The  plat«--l*..\  i-  :.•■■■,  . :  n  .....  • 

brings  forward  a  plate,  which  is  then  : 1 1 .  .  .  •; 

frame;  also  the  box  is  closed  and  tin-  cmd  ).,>• ...  t  i  <  ,  . 
pulled  tight,  tlni 
without  admitting  light. 

The  necessary  exposure  is  now  in.i-i.*  through  tin-  J. .  t  • 
inserted  into  the  bag,  by  first  tight'  nii.g  it  It., 
the  other  cord  ;  and  the  plate  repbe  <  1  in  tin-  ;  1  ••  * 

ward  end  on  to  the  top  oi  the  last  ad*  iced  plat 
on  the  bottom  of  tin-  box),  and  tln-n  j.  .■  mg  f<  i  .  .  .  ■  . 

The  plate  box  is  then  shut,  the  trigg.-i  1.  it  >  • 

pulled,  and  consequently  tin-  plat*-  i-  u.  j.  i,t  j  ■  • 

that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  ■■  In •  i,  u,  t  .  .  ... 

developing  room. 

Although  in  the  foregoing  remark-  the  out'  r  ■ 
camera  for  technical  purposes,  yet  it  will  -  u  n  i«-s  -* ....  :  • 

inent  it  takes  all  the  parts  hereinbefore  m-  i.ti ..  :  • 
graphic  camera. 

What  he  claims  to  be  novel  and  original  i-  1.  In 
for  photographic  purposes,  the  making :]  m  ,i 

box,  the  lid  of  which,  when  open,  form-  t!  •  fi  nt.  .  •  .  •• 

end  the  bottom  of  the  said  camera.  '1.  In  tn<-  Lag  n-.-i  m  :  .  ti 

aforesaid  box,  using  two  cords  in  two  | '  in  such  a 
easily  be  inserted  and  withdrawn  without  admitting  _  • 
design  and  construction  of  the  plate-bo*  and  it-  tram*-,  1  •.  •  t 
to  carry  inside  the  camera,  when  closed,  any  l.uml-  r  i  '  > 1  ■ 

and  to  expose  them  inside  the  camera  and  replao 
danger  of  admitting  any  extraneous  light  to  tnei  t, 
has  hitherto  been  done. 


iRecttngd  of  ioarttrd. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEE 


Date  of  Meeting.  ,  Name  of  Society. 


December  14  ...  Blackburn .  Con-.  :tt  F. 

,,  15  ...  Bolton  Club  . 

,,  16  ...  Photographic  Club .  \ 

,,  16  ...  St.  Helens  . ioodit  •  n  B  ioai,  >■ 

,,  17  ...'  London  and  Provincial . 

,,  18  ...j  Edinburgh  Photo.  Club .  .  a,  St 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITA1 
Last  Tuesday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  the  aWe  >  let*.  >'  Pa? 
London, — Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected M 
Lulu  Farini,  Henry  Forsyth,  Friese  Greene,  1 
Thomas  Samuells,  G.  Scamell,  Harry  Tolley,  and  1-  Ml  1*  >- 
The  Chairman  then  announced  that,  in  accordance  with 
lowing  members  of  the  governing  body  of  t 
Mr.  James  Glaisbcr.  F.R.S..  President;  Mr.  John  Spiller,  1  1 


i 


W 


lent;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Bird,  Treasurer;  also  •  t 
Council: — Messrs.  W.  Ackland,  Valentine  Blaw  iu 
Sebastian  Davis,  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  J.  W.  Swan, 
jfticers  were  to  be  sent  in,  and  arrangements  **  mid  G  ma 
Mr.  Francis  Inch  then  read  a  paper,  written  by  hi 
Addenbrooke,  on  (felatine  Emulsioa  ■  (  . ,  * 

nents  with  the  emulsion  films  spread  on  i  v  ' 

>f  Paris.  In  that  process  M.  Thibaut  uses  a 'Uj']'"r‘  :< 

he  emulsion  adheres  sufficiently  t  >  stand  the 
which  the  film  can  be  detached  from  ly  .r 
transparent  picture.  The  films  of  M.  Tin  rat. 
jxperiments,  had  been  handed  to  them  by  M 
purpose.  The  films  wore  light,  yet  stitTciinug  t 
yf  a  camera,  provided  the  spring  did  not  cm  ■  i 
mndred  cards  had  the  same  weight  as  on> 
dze.  and  the  negatives,  when  detached,  weig 
lend  round  for  examination  by  the  meeting 
ready  for  the  emulsion,  also  some  transpire 
process.  The  negatives  had  l>eeii  developed,  in  the  . 
instructions  from  M.  Thibaut,  with  pyrogallol,  sulphite 
ind  bromide  of  potassium.  The  imagi 
regularity.  Some  little  time  was  ncoc— ary  to  c  4  -all 
reflected’ light  the  images  looked  denser  than  thov  did  » 
iiractice  with  this  method  of  development  .1, 

development  they  treated  the  card  with  saturate*!  solutim 
in  the  bath  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  they  washed  it 
trater  and  placed  it  in  the  fixing  -  lotion.  In  the  liqm 
tendency  to  curl  up  diagonally.  One  grain  of  ehl°fi<le  : 
the  experimenters  to  the  fixing  solution,  m  win.  b  C,e  « ■  a 
in  hour.  A  knife  was  then  inserted  under  the  edg*  * 
was  peeled  from  its  support;  it  was  then  Vi 
breadth  to  about  one-fourth  it*  length.  They  next  "  ■'  •  : 


linati 
for  tii 
If  an 


d  next  t' 
eies  and 
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it  in  methylated  spirits  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  it  contracted 
to  its  original  size.  It  was  afterwards  pressed  down  with  blotting-paper  upon 
a  sheet  of  ebonite,  and,  when  dry,  was  stripped  from  the  ebonite.  Afterwards 
the  inventor’s  method  of  developing  the  films  reached  them.  He  also  developed 
with  pyrogallol  and  sulphite  of  soda,  but  mixed  his  alum  with  the  fixing  bath, 
and  then  washed  the  print  for  two  hours.  They,  however,  thought  it  best  not 
to  mix  the  alum  with  the  thiosulphate  of  soda  solution,  because  in  the  latter 
case  free  sulphur  would  probably  be  liberated  in  the  bath.  They  also  thought 
it  best  to  detach  the  film  directly  after  fixing  it,  because  in  the  subsequent 
washing  operations  the  water  could  get  at  it  from  both  sides.  No  doubt 
M.  Thibaut’s  plan  prevented  the  enlargement  of  the  film,  but  that  was  easily 
remedied  by  the  alcohol  bath.  The  placing  of  the  film  on  ebonite  to  dry  gave 
it  a  better  surface.  In  their  experiments  they  had  not  spoilt  a  single  sheet 
that  they  had  tried,  so  they  felt  that  the  process  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
those  photographers  who  wished  to  lighten  weight  when  travelling. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  saving  of  weight  to  be  a  good  feature  of  the 
invention.  The  experimenters  did  well  to  keep  alum  out  of  the  fixing  bath, 
for  the  acid  in  the  alum  would  have  tended  to  separate  sulphur,  which  was  a 
thing  always  to  be  avoided.  Wouldrit  not  be  better  to  detach  the  film  from 
the  card  after  development  instead  of  after  fixing  ?  The  hyposulphite  of  soda 
could  then  act  upon  both  sides  of  the  film  at  once.  The  use  of  the  spirit  bath 
and  of  ebonite  were  good  recommendations. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin  wished  to  know  why  the  films  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  card  before  development. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  if  that  were  done,  it  would  lie  easier  to 
judge  the  proper  amount  of  development  ;  he  noticed  that  in  some  of  the 
finished  specimens  before  them,  the  intensity  was  not  quite  right.  The  films 
also  were  not  all  of  the  same  size  ;  had  they  been  altered  in  the  manipulations, 
or  had  they  been  cut  down  ? 

Captain  W.  dk  W.  Abney  had  not  tried  these  particular  films,  but  thought 
it  best  to  allow  all  such  films  to  dry  upon  the  cardboard,  because  then  they 
had  not  the  soft  “  wobbling  ”  stuff  rolling  about  in  the  washing  waters.  The 
chief  objection  to  films  so  supported  was,  that  in  development  they  could  not 
see  accurately  the  intensity  of  the  image.  He  thought  the  method  of  peeling- 
off  to  be  better  than  any  other  system  of  film  photography,  because  in  the 
stripped  films  there  was  no  grain.  M.  Thibaut  had  succeeded  better  in 
making  such  films  than  he  (Captain  Abney)  had  been  able  to  do.  M.  Thibaut 
seemed  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  coating  the  cardboard,  which  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  operation.  He  should  like  to  know  how  he  coated  the  cards. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  wished  to  know  of  what  the  enamel  on  the  cards 
consisted,  and  why  they  were  not  coated  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  be  waterproof. 

Mr.  Arnold  S biller  said  that  the  process  had  been  patented  about  a  year 
ago  ;  as  well  as  he  remembered,  he  thought  that  the  substratum  was  collodion 
and  gelatine. 

Captain  Abney  remarked  that  the  ordinary  enamel  for  cards  was  sulphate  of 
baryta  in  gelatine. 

Mr.  T.  Samuells  had  tried  some  of  the  earliei  films  prepared  by  M.  Thibaut, 
which  were  on  thinner  cardboard  than  those  of  later  make,  and  enabled  the 
degree  of  development  to  be,  to  some  extent,  seen.  Unless  the  pictures  were 
true  to  scale,  they  would  be  useless  for  architectural  purposes.  What  was 
wanted  was,  a  light  and  rigid  support,  as  transparent  as  glass  ;  the  Woodbury 
paper  seemed  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Captain  Abney  had  tested  by  measurement  some  of  his  own  negatives  on 
paper,  against  negatives  of  the  same  subject  upon  glass,  and  found  that  in  the 
former  there  was  no  appreciable  error  in  the  scale.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
waxed  paper  films. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  it  was  only  when  paper  was  dried  upon  a  support 
which  threw  strains  upon  it  that  distortion  was  produced. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  remarked  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  gelatine 
films  to  shrink  ;  the  point  was  to  be  careful  that  they  did  not  shrink  too  much. 

Mr.  Addenbrooke  said  that  the  authors  of  the  paper  did  not  expect  M. 
Thibaut’s  films  to  rival  ] dates  for  indoor  work,  but  to  do  so  where,  as  in 
travelling,  it  became  desirable  to  lighten  weight.  If  the  film  were  to  lie 
stripped  from  its  support  before  it  had  been  in  the  alum  bath,  it  would  stretch 
very  much.  The  regulation  of  the  intensity  of  the  image  was  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  process,  but  with  the  films  it  was  as  easy  to  take  two  or  three  outdoor 
negatives  as  one  with  glass  plates. 

It  was  then  arranged  by  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Addenbrooke’s  paper  on 
Simple  Optical  Formula ?  for  the  Use  of  Photographers  should  be  taken  as  read, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

Captain  Abney  stated  that  a  memoir  had  been  received  from  Signor  Con¬ 
stant  Glissenti,  of  Brescia,  about  the  utilisation  of  gelatino-hromide  plates 
which  have  been  exposed  in  the  camera,  but  which  plates,  before  development, 
are  required  for  use  on  other  subjects.  The  author  had  tried  a  heterogeneous 
variety  of  salts  and  acids  to  efface  the  first  image,  and  had  tabulated  his  results 
in  the  paper.  He  used  formates,  among  other  salts,  to  destroy  the  latent 
image. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  in  the  daguerreotype  days,  a  plate  was  often 
renovated  after  exposure  by  placing  it  for  a  moment  in  iodine  vapour. 

Mr.  Debenham  was  not  sure  that  he  had  not  seen  Signor  Glissenti’s  paper  in 
print  in  one  of  the  English  photographic  journals. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said  that  the  formates  were  all  partial  reducing  agents, 

.  and  that  hitherto  oxidising  agents,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash  and  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  had  been  used  by  Captain  Abney  and  other  experimenters  for 
effacing  the  latent  image. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  should  deal  in 
its  pages  with  Signor  Glissenti’s  memoir,  in  such  manner  as  he  might  deem 
best. 

Mr.  England  exhibited  his  electric  light  for  the  developing  room,  as 
already  described  in  these  pages. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  next  general  meeting  on  January  12, 
Captain  Abney  would  have  sources  of  power  on  the  premises  for  producing  the 
electric  light,  and  that  those  who  had  electrical  inventions  to  exhibit  had 
better  bring  them  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPH IC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  tin  .'fid 
instant,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  street,  Adelplii,  W.C.,-  - 
W.  Ackland,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  l>een  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  the  following  being  an  ab¬ 
stract  : — The  Committee  considered  the  state  of  the  Society  was  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  annual  lantern  and  outdoor  meetings  had  been  successes. 
During  the  year  the  following  papers  had  been  read  and  demonstrations  given  : 
—Morgan  &  Kidd’s  New  Rapid  Contact  Printing ,  C.  SliadltoltV  A'  <  /urn  n<  is 
of  Balloon  Photography,  G,  M.  Satclifield’s  Acme  Rapid  Enanol  Pa/nr,  t 
Hussey’s  Sargeant’s  Instantaneous  Shutter,  W.  M.  Ashman’s  Hints  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Work,  E.  Dunmore’s  Pitfalls  in  Outdoor  Photography,  W.  II.  Walker's 
Kastman  Company's  Films  and  Poll  Holder,  Marion  &  Company's  Fries 
Automatic  Exposing  Apparatus,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor’s  Paper  Ncyoti r.  s,  Ac. 

The  artistic  competition  had  not  been  very  successful,  and  in  future  two 
subjects — namely,  one  figure  and  one  landscape — would  be  given  out  for  the 
year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  increased  energy  would  be  shown  by  the  members. 

Turning  to  the  cash  account,  the  Treasurer  said  they  had  a  balance  of 
£5  8s.  9d.  to  cany  forward  after  paying  all  claims  that  had  been  made. 

The  accounts  having  been  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  Francis  Cold)  and  F..  W. 
Foxlee,  the  report  and  financial  statement  was  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  declared  the  names  as  follows: — President :  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood. — 

V ice-1* residents :  Messrs.  T.  Bolas,  F.  York,  and  E.  Dunmore. — lion.  Secretary 
ami  Treasurer :  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge.  Committee:  Messrs.  W.  Ackland,  W.  M. 
Ashman,  W.  M.  Ayres,  W.  K.  Burton,  C.  G.  Collins,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Compton, 
J.  Downes,  G.  A.  Garratt,  C.  Hussey,  C.  Parson,  and  H.  Wilmer. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee,  ill  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  use  of  their  rooms,  desired  to  couple  it  with  the  name  of  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  who  had  placed  a  well-fitted  dark  room  at  the  disposal  of  t lie  members, 
and  shown  many  other  acts  of  kindness  to  the  South  London  Society.  ’Phis 
was  seconded  by  W.  M.  Ashman,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers  having  been  also  carried,  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  to  give  the  paper  of  the  evening, 
entitled,  Paper  Negatives  [see  page  790]. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Taylor  passed  round  several  calotype 
negatives  produced  in  1840,  and  which,  lie  said,  were  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
and  still  in  perfect  order.  A  copy  of  Talbot's  Pencil  of  Nature  was  also 
shown,  the  illustrations  being  photographs  printed  from  paper  negatives.  Me 
also  showed  a  number  of  paper  negatives  recently  made  on  Eastman  films, 
which,  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  left  nothing  whatever  to  be  desired. 
Flexible  transparent  sheets  of  prepared  gelatine,  lent  him  by  the  Eastman 
Company,  were  passed  round,  as  well  .as  some  of  those  sheets  with  negative 
films  thereon. 

The  Chairman  said  lie  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  much  interest,  and  lie 
believed  it  to  be  a  process  of  the  future,  for  it  had  many  advantages  ;  it  would 
certainly  be  the  process  of  the  tourist.  It  was  evident  they  might  change 
the  glass  plates  for  paper  films,  and  get  equal  results  without  being  subjected 
to  the  weight  and  other  impedimenta  of  glass  negatives.  He  then  asked  for  a 
discussion  upon  the  paper. 

Mr.  W.  England  had  seen  a  transparent  medium  made  by  Warnerke,  which 
were  similar  to  the  sheets  shown,  ami  he  asked  for  information  regarding  that. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  the  practice  of  stripping  films  was  very  common  in 
America.  The  base  was  coated  with  a  substratum  of  soluble  gelatine,  and  the 
emulsion  spread  on  this,  and  the  negatives  were  made  by  ordinary  treatment ; 
many  of  the  samples  now  shown  were  developed  in  a  dish  containing  twenty- 
four"  at  one  time,  without  any  difficulty  presenting  itself.  After  the  usual 
fixing,  washing,  and  drying  operations,  warm  water  was  applied  to  soften  the 
soluble  gelatine,  which  then  allowed  the  films  to  be  stripped  quite  easily. 

The  Chairman  :  Under  these  circumstances,  what  time  would  be  allowed 
for  each  film  to  remain  in  the  developer  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  it  unwise  to  have  so  many  as  twenty-four  films  in  the 
developer  at  the  same  time  ;  still,  it  had  been  done  with  an  old  and  slow 
developer.  Under  any  circumstances  he  preferred  a  slow  developer,  one  that 
would  take  five  or  six  minutes  to  bring  out  the  image. 

Mr.  Francis  Cobb  detailed  his  experience  in  developing  a  band  of  Eastman 
paper  containing  twenty-four  exposures  recently  made  by  T.  Bolas  in  Italy. 
Having  missed  the  perforated  marks,  and  being  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where 
the  band  should  be  cut,  they  decided  to  develope  the  whole  roll  intact ;  this  was 
done  by  passing  it  several  times  through  a  large  dish  of  developer  which 
required  an  ounce  of  pyrogallol  to  compound ;  the  negatives  exhibited  a  few 
marks,  but  whether  that  was  due  to  the  strain  over  the  rollers,  or  the  method 
of  development,  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  was  glad  they  had  improved  on  the  plan  of  rendering  the 
films  transparent,  for  the  oil  business  rvas  a  nuisance.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  T.  G.  Wliaite,  he  learned  that  the  continued  use  of  castor  oil,  probably 
from  constant  heating,  caused  it  to  discolour  Aery  much,  and  Avhen  in  that 
condition  it  would  not  remove  opaque  spots. 

Mr.  England  recommended  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  for 
this  purpose,  and  he  found  castor  oil  in  these  solvents  answered  Avell  lor  making 
paper  translucent. 

Mr.  Foxlee  imagined  the  spots  Avere  oxidised  oil,  in  Avhicli  case  he  kneAV 
nothing  to  remove  them. 

-  The  Chairman  was  under  the  impression  that  carbon  tetra-chlonde  Avould 
prove  useful,  provided  the  odour  could  be  tolerated. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  subject  of  producing  direct  positives 
from  gelatine  films,  in  which  seA'eral  of  the  members  took  part. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  next  drew  attention  to  the  question  he  brought  before  the 
previous  meeting,  regarding  the  need  of  protecting  gelatine  negathTes  on  paper 
from  the  influence  of  sensitised  paper.  A  gentlemen  then  said  he  had  taken  a 
large  number  of  prints  from  one  negatNe  without  spots  making  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  they  Avere  told  that  ready-sensitised  paper  had  been  used  which  con¬ 
tained  very  little  free  silver  ;  therefore,  it  Avas  no  criterion  as  to  the  safety  of 
changing  from  glass  to  paper,  for  he  did  not  suppose  there  Avere  many  profes- 
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sional  printers  who  would  think  of  using  ready-sensitised  paper.  He  then 
handed  to  the  Chairman  a  sheet  of  gelatine  and  some  paper  coated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  which  hail  been  in  contact  with  sensitised  paper  about  a  week 
and  there  was  a  large  number  of  the  red  spots  complained  of  in  each  instance! 
He  considered  that  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  wished  to  introduce  such  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  working  to  provide  a  means  of  protecting  the  films  from 
such  palpable  injury,  and  lie  knew  of  nothing  better  than  collodion  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  England  had  madp  many  thousands  of  prints  from  some  of  his  old  paper 
negatives,  which  were  varnished.  When  these  became  stained,  he  was  able  to 
remove  it  by  soaking  them  in  alcohol ;  he  preferred  seed  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperature,  a  dram  of  castor  oil  being  added  to  each  ounce  of 
varnish. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  spoke  in  favour  of  shellac  dissolved  in  cold  spirit. 

Mr.  Dunmore  thought  seed  lac  made  the  best  varnish,  and  was  easily  de¬ 
colourised  by  filtering  through  animal  charcoal. 

The  Chairman  found  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  water  in  equal  parts  very 
useful  in  some  of  his  philosophical  work,  and  he  thought  it  would  offer  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  gelatine  ;  it  would  certainly  enable  a  more  perfect  continuity  to  lie 
established  between  a  film  of  gelatine  and  varnish. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  was  then  passed,  after  which  it  was 
announced  that  the  Annual  Lantern  Meeting  will  lie  held  on  January  7th,  and 
the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  night,  December  3,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association, gh eld  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  J.  Barker 
presided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  on  Thursday  next,  December  17,  Mr. 
H.  Nisbet  would  read  a  paper  before  the  Association,  probably  relating  to  the 
artistic  side  of  photography. 

Mr.  Theodore  Waltenberg  exhibited  a  negative  which  had  undergone 
divers  vicissitudes.  It  had  been  taken  late  in  the  evening,  owing  to  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  the  sitter,  and  had  had  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  five  seconds  ;  he 
next  placed  it  in  the  developing  bath,  and,  as  no  image  appeared  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  he  left  it  there,  and  went  out  for  the  evening.  After  mid¬ 
night  he  suddenly  recollected  he  had  left  the  plate  in  the  bath,  so  got  out  of 
bed  to  look  at  it,  and  found  an  intense  negative,  fogged  all  over.  He  left  it  for 
hours  in  the  hyposulphite  bath,  and  a  long  time  in  a  strongish  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  but  with  scarcely  any  reduction  of  intensity,  and 
with  hours  of  exposure  it  had  printed  nothing.  Would  the  meeting  advise  him 
what  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  it  would  be  improved  by  an  all-night  soak¬ 
ing  in  alum. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  advised  that  he  obtain  another  negative  from  it  by  means  of 
a  transparency. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  recommended  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  thiosulphate  of  soda  method. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  said  that  it  had  been  overtimed  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  remarked  that  it  had  been  over-developed. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  thought  it  remarkable  that  for  the  first  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  plate  acted  as  if  under-exposed,  but  subsequently  gave  an  over¬ 
exposed  image.  Was  Mr.  Waltenberg  certain  that  lie  had  not  omitted  the 
pyrogallol  or  the  ammonia  from  the  developer? 

The  Chairman  said  that  on  the  gelatino-chloride  paper,  the  formula  of  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Association  some  months  ago,  the  negative  before  them 
would  print  a  properly-exposed  picture  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Debenham  would  like  to  see  some  exact  scientific  measurements  made 
of  the  speed  of  the  Chairman’s  paper  as  compared  with  that  of  albumenised 
paper. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  negative  could  be  intensified  by  soaking  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  gentle  rinsing,  and  subsequent  exposure  to  light, 
which  darkened  the  chloride  of  silver  which  had  been  formed. 

Mr.  Debenham  was  very  successful  with  the  Schleepe’s  salt  intensifier. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  it  was  much  easier  to  intensify  a  thin  image  on  a 
slow  plate  than  a  thin  image  on  a  quick  plate. 

Mr.  Burton  had  found  negatives  intensified  with  silver  to  be  mostly  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

An  inquiry  made  through  the  question-box  asked  whether  any  drawing-pins 
witli  thumbscrew  heads  were  in  the  market. 

The  reply  was  that  no  such  things  were  known  to  the  meeting  ;  besides,  with 
thumbscrew  heads  they  could  not  be  drawing-pins. 

Another  question  was  read,  asking  whether  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  acted  as  a  restrainer,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  as  good  as  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  it  did  act  as  a  restrainer  ;  so,  also,  did  boracic 
acid  and  soda. 

Mr.  Debenham  thought  that  borax  might  as  well  be  used  at  once. 

Mix  Burton  believed  common  salt  to  be  a  restrainer,  even  with  bromide 
plates  ;  but  five  or  six  times  more  of  it  than  of  bromide  of  potassium  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  developer  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  retarding 
power.  It  was  difficult  to  measure  relative  restraining  powers. 

The  Chairman  thought  all  neutral  haloid  salts  to  be  restrainers,  and  that 
but  fifty  per  cent,  more  chloride  of  sodium  than  bromide  of  potassium  was 
enough  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Henderson  agreed  with  the  Chairman  as  to  the  proportions. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  why  some  plates  were  more  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  reversed  images  than  others. 

No  absolute  answer  was  given,  but  Mr.  Mackie  thought  boiled  emulsions 
acted  best  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Chairman  thought  that  plates  containing 
iodide  favoured  the  evolution  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  third  regular  monthly  meeting  for  the  Session  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  3,  in  Lamb’s  Hotel,  Dundee,— Mr.  W.  D.  Valentine,  presiding. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Tlios.  Kyle  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  Pictorial  Composition  [see  page  791],  illustrated  with 
sketches  and  diagrams,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  half-past  seven 
p.m.,  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Keene  occupied  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  there  were  eighty -three  members  in  the  Society. 
Mr.  Elskes  had  resigned  his  membership,  and  had  left  England  for  Switzerland, 
his  native  country.  There  were  six  new  members  to  propose.  During  the 
year  papers  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Kaye,  on  America  and  Photography;  Mr. 
Cox,  on  The  Artistic  Application  of  Photography ;  Mr.  Keene,  on  The  Platino- 
type  Process,  with  practical  demonstration  ;  Mr.  Mayle,  on  The  Process  of 
Enlargement  by  Means  of  a  Lantern ,  with  practical  demonstration  ;  Captain 
Abney  (President),  on  The  Theory  <f  Alkaline  Development;  Mr.  Bolden,  on 
The  Hydroq uinone  Developer  ;  Mr.  Cox,  on  A  rtistic  Photography  ;  Mr.  Keene, 
on  What  to  Take  ;  and  Mr.  Bolden,  on  How  to  Talx  It,  with  practical  illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene.  A  Camera  Show  had  been  held,  and  also  a 
Photographic  Exchange.  Outdoor  meetings  had  been  held  during  the  summer 
at  King’s  Mills,  Cromford,  Rowsley,  and  Tutbury.  A  conversazione  was  held 
on  February  20,  which  was  a  great  success.  Gifts  of  books  had  been  received 
from  J.  Paget,  Esq.,  of  Stuffynwood,  and  from  the  publishers  of  the  News  and 
Journal.  The  balance  sheet  showed  the  finances  of  the  Society  to  be  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  condition. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  another  conversazione  on  January  20,  in  St.  James’ 
Hall. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  concerning  the  introduction  of  strangers  : — 
“Members  may  introduce  to  any  of  our  meetings  any  friend  being  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  amateur  or  professional,  hot  resident  in  Derby.” 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  retiring  officers,  and  to  Messrs.  Cox, 
Paget,  and  the  publishers  of  the  News  and  Journal. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  was  again  elected  President,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Bolden,  A.  J.  Cox,  and  R.  Keene,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  for  18S6. 
A  new  Committee  of  Management  was  elected,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  Bourdin, 
T.  Hills,  J.  C.  Merry,  J.  W.  Price,  and  T.  Scotton.  Mr.  James  E.  Kaye 
( Wilson-street)  was  again  elected  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  Mayle,  of  Parliament-street,  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
How  to  make  Lantern  Slides  from  Negatives,  which  was  of  a  most  interesting 
character  and  perfectly  successful.  The  new  “luminous  tablet”  was  used  for 
printing  purposes. 

Members  gave  promises  of  lantern  slides  for  the  “Lantern  Evening,”  which 
is  to  lie  held  early  in  1886. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayle  and  Mr-  Keene  brought  a  very  successful 
evening  to  a  close. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  for  election  of  officers,  &c.,  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  C.  Alfieri  presiding. 

The  voting  papers  having  been  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  been  elected: — President:  C.  Alfieri.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  T. 
Taylor  and  F.  J.  Emery.  —  Treasurer:  W.  Hampton. — Auditor;  R.  S. 
Burgess.  Hon.  Sec.:  W.  B.  Allison. — Committee:  L.  Kelsall,  E.  S.  Instill, 
W.  E.  Leek,  T.  Hall,  J.  West-Jones,  F.  Emery,  jun. 

The  reading  of  the  annual  report  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  rooms,  1260,  Broadway,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  27,  the  President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  in  the  chair, 
after  several  announcements  of  a  local  character  had  been  made, — 

The  President  said  that  the  drop  shutter  connected  with  the  camera  was 
one  of  those  institutions  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention  among  photo¬ 
graphers,  that  scientists  are  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  proper  means  of 
determining  the  rapidity  with  which  the  shutter  moves,  and  it  gave  him  much 
pleasure  to  bring  before  them  Professor  L.  H.  Laudy,  of  Columbia  College,  a 
member  of  their  Society,  who  had  been  so  kind  as  to  bring  the  apparatus  before 
them,  and  to  show  a  scientific  method  of  determining  the  rapidity  of  drop 
shutters,  or  the  time  it  takes  them  to  fall. 

Professor  Laudy  then  read  a  paper,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  our 
last  number,  the  remainder  of  it  being  given  on  another  page  in  our  issue  of 
this  week. 

A  paper,  On  rosing,  was  also  read  by  Mr.  George  C.  Rockwood,  and  a  paper, 
On  the  Appearance  of  the  Image  during  Development,  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the  President.  Both  of  these  were  published  by  us  last  week. 

Previous  to  reading  his  paper, — 

Mr.  Rockwood  said  :  Before  reading  what  I  have  to  say  about  posing,  I  have 
a  letter  in  my  hand  which  is  of  peculiar  inteiest,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  this  evening  as  detailed  by  Professor  Laudy,  connecting  electricity 
with  photography.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Professor  Morse  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  photography  in  this  country.  This  letter 
is  dated  May  24,  1845,  and  signed  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  The  first  part  is  of 
very  little  interest,  but  the  concluding  part  has  great  significance.  He  says, 
“  I  hope  the  receipts  of  each  office  will  soon  mount  up  to  at  least  Ji  ve  d  Ma  rs  a 
day.  That  sum  will  just  pay  expenses,  exclusive  of  my  salary  and  Mr.  Vail’s.  ” 
The  idea  was,  that  lie  hoped  that  the  receipts  of  the  offices  would  pay  his 
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salary  and  Mr.  Vail’s,  amounting  to  five  dollars  a-day.  When  we  think  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  today,  it  makes  that  letter 
of  peculiar  interest. 

The  President  :  By  my  request,  Mr.  Rockwood  has  been  kind  enough  to 
bring  some  samples  Of  very  large  paper  negatives  taken  on  the  Eastman  paper, 
and  he  will  explain  them  a  little  more  fully. 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  The  first  paper  portrait  negative  I  made  of  life  size  had  an 
exposure  of  fifteen  seconds.  As  the  season  went  on  and  the  light  became 
feebler,  I  had  to  increase  that  time.  That  was  made  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
Here  is  an  ordinary  life  size  [exhibiting  a  head].  I  did  not  bring  a  print.  I 
will  show  you  the  negative  and  print,  24  x  36,  of  the  interior  of  Dr.  John  Hall’s 
church.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
perceptible  all  over  that  end  [pointing  to  the  picture]  of  the  church,  with  no 
granulation  of  paper  visible. 

A  Member  :  What  time  was  that  exposed  ? 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  I  think  it  was  about  two  hours.  You  see  the  detail  down 
below  here  is  all  out.  Here  [exhibiting]  is  a  negative,  24x36,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s.  This  had  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  pews  there 
were  absolutely  black,  and  there  was  Mot  the  slightest  detail  visible,  but  a  little 
bit  of  reflection  on  the  backs  of  the  seats.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  printing 
from  both  sides  of  the  paper  negative,  and  found  no  perceptible  difference. 

The  President  :  Attention  is  directed  to  this  negative  especially,  on  account 
of  the  avoidance  of  halation  so  common  in  interiors.  It  shows  the  adaptability 
of  tlie  paper  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fisk  exhibited"  a  camera  by  S.  C.  Nash,  of  a  novel  construction.  Its 
nature  will  be  ascertained  from  Mr.  Fisk’s  address  as  follows,  and  also  from 
the  remarks  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Fisk  said  :  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  cite  two  or  three  points  which 
Mr.  Nash  had  in  view  in  the  construction  of  this  camera.  The  first  was  to  do 
away  with  double  dry  plate-holders.  The  second  was  that  of  the  changing 
box,  which  is  necessary  in  case  the  holders  are  done  away  with.  The  third  was 
to  make  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pictures  upon  any  one  plate  at  will,  and  either 
upon  the  lower  or  the  upper  half,  on  the  right-  or  left-hand  side  of  the  plate,  or 
on  any  quarter  of  the  plate  ;  also  having  at  hand  an  automatic  attachment  for 
recording  which  plate  was  to  be  next  exposed,  or  to  know  which  plate  had  been 
already  exposed.  This  [exhibiting]  is  the  camera  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lens.  It  contains  twelve  plate-holders  or  trays.  This  is  a  simple  flat 
tray,  and  the  plates  are  laid  in  without  any  slide  over  them.  The  lens  is 
placed  on  a  rotating  disc,  and  is  rotated  around  so  as  to  cover  any  section  of  the 
plate,  and  is  moved  horizontally  to  the  centre  of  the  plate  for  taking  one  picture 
on  a  whole  plate.  By  unscrewing  these  two  little  nuts  on  these  knobs,  you  can 
carry  out  the  front  for  focussing,  and  also  get  the  side  swing  by  simply  using 
either  knob  as  you  please.  At  the  top,  in  the  cameras  which  he  proposes  to 
construct,  this  little  knob,  which  regulates  the  stoppage  of  the  plate  as  it  comes 
up,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  slide  backward  and  forward,  giving  the  other  or 
vertical  swing.  You  have  then  a  double  swing.  Previous  to  the  exposing,  this 
little  lid  is  opened  and  the  ground  glass  is  found  in  position.  This  is  noted,  or 
found  out,  by  this  disc  on  the  side,  which  revolves  as  the  plates  are  brought  up 
for  exposure,  and  automatically  enables  a  record  to  be  made  of  which  plate 
comes  into  play.  He  has  drawn,  I  believe,  a  diagram  and  photographed  it. 
He  prints  these  off  on  plain  paper  and  puts  them  in  upon  a  disc,  and  they  then 
serve  as  an  index.  On  the  top  you  will  see  two  recesses.  These  are  little 
levers,  and  from  these,  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  are  shields  one 
quarter  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  he  can  cover  any  section  of  the  plate  that  lie 
wishes,  by  simply  actuating  these  levers.  By  this  method  you  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  from  one  to  four  pictures  at  will  in  any  position  on  the  plate. 
The  idea  is  designed  for  artists,  amateurs,  or  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  out 
photographing,  and  comes  to  a  little  gate,  or  something  of  that  character,  and 
can  easily  take  such  a  picture  on  a  quarter  of  the  plate  and  not  waste  the  whole 
plate.  This  little  knob  on  top  is  so  arranged  that  by  pushing  it  down  one-lialf 
of  the  way  and  turning  it,  it  goes  just  far  enough,  so  that  the  plate  in  coming 
up  strikes  it  and  stops.  Now,  as  the  ground  glass  rests  against  this  knob  or 
fork,  so  must  the  plate  come  ;  and  no  matter  whether  he  inclines  this  knob 
backward  or  forward,  the  plate  must  come  where  the  ground  glass  was.  Now, 
I  will  release  that  and  begin  the  turning  of  the  plates.  Plate  No.  1  comes  up. 
The  plates  are,  as  I  said,  in  little  trays,  and  you  can  tell  always  by  this  record 
or  index  what  plate  is  coming  up  or  what  plate  you  wish  to  expose.  If  you 
want  a  certain  plate  to  come  up,  you  close  this  lid  down  and  pull  this  slide. 
If,  after  you  get  to  plate  No.  7,  for  instance,  and  you  have  made  a  quarter 
picture  on  any  one  of  the  other  plates,  and  you  want  to  use  that  plate  again, 
you  do  not  have  to  turn  back  all  the  plates  to  find  out,  but  you  simply  release 
this  thumbscrew,  and  push  back  the  brass  wheel  covering  the  index,  and  turn 
it  around  until  you  find  out  the  plate  needed,  then  place  it  in  gear  again,  and 
operate  it  as  wanted.  The  only  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  finding  a  certain  plate, 
is  to  remember  where  you  unlocked  the  gear  and  replace  it  properly.  The 
camera  can  be  operated  very  easily,  almost  by  feeling.  You  do  not  need  to 
look  at  it,  except  in  focussing.  All  you  have  to  do  is  pull  this  slide  out ;  that 
covers  the  plate.  Then  turn  the  plate  up  till  it  strikes  the  knob  or  fork.  Then 
press  the  knob  down  and  the  plate  is  steady.  These  plates  turn  over  in  front 
of  the  box,  and  as  they  go  over  in  front  there  is  plush  on  sides  of  camera ;  or,  as 
he  has  it  here,  some  sort  of.  fur,  so  that  no  light  can  strike  the  plate.  The 
camera,  as  you  see  it  here,  looks  somewhat  bulky.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
cameras  made,  and  so  it  is  made  heavier  than  necessary.  But  it  contains  every¬ 
thing.  You  have  a  record  of  everything  that  is  being  done,  and  the  holders  are 
never  misplaced.  I  have  some  views  here  which  were  made  with  the  camera, 
which  Mr.  Nash  has  kindly  sent  to  show  the  working  of  it.  In  regard  to  the 
shutter,  Mr.  Nash  has  so  arranged  it  that  it  never  requires  setting  between 
exposures.  He  has  a  disc  operated  with  a  watch-spring,  and  he  turns  it  around 
before  using  thirty-five  times.  The  first  twelve  times,  then,  that  it  revolves  for 
exposure,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  time,  as  he  has  calculated.  All  you 
have  to  do  in  very  quick  work  is  simply  to  have  your  plate  ready,  touch  the 
catch,  bring  up  another  plate,  touch  the  catch  again,  and  so  on.  You  don’t  have 
to  stop  to  change  holders,  resetshutters,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with  other  apparatus. 

Mr.  Fisk  :  Yes,  you  can  focus  as  many  times  as  you  choose. 

Mr,  Fisk  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  work  done  in  the  manner 


described  above.  Four  pictures  on  a  plate,  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  on 
the  lower  and  upper  halves  of  plates. 

The  President  :  I  want  to  give  you  a  more  popular  idea  of  the  principle  of 
this  machine.  You  see  that  it  acts  something  like  an  old  revolving  stereoseope. 
Only,  instead  of  passing  down  to  the  bottom  and  around  coining  up,  the  plates 
occupy  but  half  of  a  circle. 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  photo- 
graphic  department  of  the  Art  A  nuiteur.  It  is  purely  a  labour  of  love  I  get 
nothing  for  it.  This  is  the  first  instance,  I  believe,  of  a  practical  business 
photographer  taking  charge  of  a  journal  in  this  country.  It  is  purely  in  the 
interest  of  amateurs  that  I  do  it.  You  know  very  well  that  a  great  many  of 
the  articles  contributed  to  the  photographic  press,  especially  ou  the  other 
side,  are  very  ingenious  efforts  to  conceal  something.  The  article  will  l»e 
headed  how  to  do  this  or  how  to  do  that,  and  when  you  get  through  it  you 
have  found  out  everything  except  the  specific  thing  you  wanted  to  know. 
Now  I  don’t  propose  to  edit  that  department  with  that  idea  of  conoealing 
what  I  know  about  photography.  What  I  do  know  I  will  make  known  to  the 
amateurs  of  this  country.  I  go  into  it  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  and  ask  your  hearty  co-operation.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  lien* 
that  gets  an  idea  about  photography  and  wishes  it  known,  he  will  receive  full 
credit  for  it  if  he  will  kindly  send  it  to  my  address,  which  I  believe  most  of 
you  know.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  forward  the  ait  of  photography,  not 
concealing  anything  I  know  or  others  know. 

The  President  :  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  tripod  head.  The  object  of 
this  tripod  head  is  to  enable  a  person,  when  he  gets  a  tripod  set,  to  make  the 
camera  turn  round  at  any  angle  up  or  down,  and  screw  it  there  without  the 
necessity  of  moving  the  tripod  legs.  For  instance,  if  he  wanted  to  take  a 
mountain  or  any  distant  view,  the  camera  is  very  easily  elevated  or  lowered 
without  moving  tlie  tripod.  Then,  again,  instead  of  the  camera  being  screwed 
to  the  tripod  head,  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  slide,  and  an  extra  wheel  <>r 
disc  is  arranged  to  screw  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  camera  to  make  it  more 
firm.  You  will  see  there  is  a  little  square  head  upon  a  round  spindle  which 
has  upon  it  an  extra  disc.  The  head  consisted  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the 
lower  plate  being  secured  rigidly  to  the  wood  head  of  the  tripod.  Working 
on  a  thread  over  the  outside  periphery  of  the  lower  plate  was  a  clamping-ring 
or  disc,  having  holes  bored  in  its  periphery  in  which  could  be  inserted  a  loose 
pin  about  four  inches  long,  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  ring.  The  pin 
was  held,  when  not  in  use,  to  the  tripod  head  by  a  brass  chain.  The  ball, 
which  was  held  between  tlie  lower  or  socket  plate  and  the  clamping-ring,  had 
a  round  spindle,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  projecting  upwards  for  an 
inch,  and  at  its  top  was  a  square-shaped  piece  of  metal  forming  a  head. 
Below  the  head,  working  on  a  screw-thread  on  the  spindle,  was  a  second  disc, 
which  could  be  tightened  with  the  loose  pin.  A  reversed  slot  in  the  bottom 
of  the  camera  received  the  square  head,  and  when  the  same  was  pushed  home, 
the  disc  was  screwed  up  against  the  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
thereby  clamping  it  between  the  head  and  disc.  By  loosening  tlie  clamping 
ring  over  the  ball  of  the  spindle,  the  camera  was  easily  tilted  up  or  down,  or 
turned  around,  without  moviDg  the  tripod  legs.  The  President  stated  the  idea 
was  to  try  and  do  away  with  the  tripod  screw,  and  also  to  he  able  to  put  the 
camera  on  quicker. 

He  next  exhibited  an  improvement  in  a  Parsell  Detective  camera,  which  had 
an  Eastman  roll-holder  fitted  to  it.  The  peculiarity  was  that  tlie  holder  was 
arranged  to  have  the  slide-pull  out  at  the  top,  instead  of  sidewise  at  the  end, 
as  was  usual.  Speaking  of  it  he  said  :  Another  advantage  is  that  after  the 
slide  is  out  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  back  for  ever}'  picture  you  take, 
because  after  you  have  snapped  the  shutter  you  only  need  to  draw  over  in 
front  of  the  lens  a  diamond-shaped  cap  [pointing  to  it],  then  you  can  reset  the 
shutter  and  easily  wind  off  the  exposed  paper  without  fear  of  damaging  it ; 
you  are  then  ready  for  another  picture.  The  shutter  is  set  oil  by  pneumatic 
means,  or  by  the  button  at  the  top.  Thus  you  see  the  advantage  over  the  old 
holder  is,  that  you  don’t  have  to  bother  about  pulling  the  slide  out  Another 
improvement  is,  instead  of  having  the  alarm  on  the  inside,  which  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  other  roll-holder  we  had  shown  here  a  short  time  ago,  we  now 
have  a  metal  disc  on  the  outside  of  the  holder,  with  a  mark  on  it  so  that  you 
can  see  when  you  have  got  the  exposed  paper  across  and  wound  up.  The 
mark  on  the  disc  points  to  a  little  pin,  which  we  will  call  the  zero  point,  and 
by  the  time  this  surface  has  been  exposed,  that  little  disc  will  make  one 
revolution.  The  advantage  of  this  method,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
so-called  Detective  cameras,  over  the  sound  method,  is  that  you  can  see  what 
you  are  doing,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  noise  of  people  ami  vehicles 
around  you  when  operating  will  sometimes  prevent  you  from  hearing  the  click. 
While  with  this  holder  the  click  is  absent,  the  same  little  projections  are  on  the 
end  of  the  guide-roll  to  puncture  the  paper  on  the  margin,  so  that  we  know 
where  to  separate  the  different  undeveloped  pictures.  Now  I  will  proceed  to 
send  this  sheet  across  the  exposing  platform,  and  you  can  see  how  it  travels.  [He 
winds  up  the  reel  with  the  key.]  Now  the  little  disc  on  the  outside  has  made  half 
a  revolution,  and  you  notice  that  the  mark  which  I  previously  made  at  one  end 
is  now  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  N ow  it  has  made  three-quarters  of  a 
revolution,  and  tlie  mark  is  three-quarters  round.  Now  I  make  another  quarter 
revolution,  and  you  will  notice  that  tlie  mark  is  on  the  other  end  of  the 
exposing  platform,  showing  that  tlie  movement  of  the  paper  exactly  corresponds 
to  one  revolution  of  the  disc. 

In  answer  to  one  or  two  questions  asked  by  members,  Mr.  Beach  stated 
that  the  roll-holder,  an  ordinary  4x5  one,  as  purchased,  had  a  slide  come 
out  at  the  side.  As  altered,  the  slide  pulled  out  at  the  top;  the  click 
mechanism  had  been  removed,  and  a  suitable  gear  wheel  had  been  substituted 
for  it,  whereby  four  revolutions  ok  the  guide  roll  made  the  gear  wheel  revolve 
once,  which  in  turn  rotated  the  disc  on  the  outside  of  the  case.  The  alteration 
had  been  made  for  Mr.  Beach,  under  his  direction,  by  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Beach 
had  been  informed  that  a  further  improvement,  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
gas-meter  registering  mechanism,  would  be  added,  enabling  the  operator  to  see 
on  the  outside  of  the  case  at  a  glance  just  how  many  exposures  had  been  made. 

It  struck  me  as  being  very  remarkable  that  the  Eastman  Company  did  not 
see  this  point,  and  supply  amateurs  with  just  such  arrangements,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  somebody  to  make  one  in  order  that  they  might  comprehend 
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the  advantages.  [Mr.  Beach  then  took  the  holder  apart,  showing  how  easily  it 
was  done,  and  spoke  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  cutting  off  of  portions  of  the 
picture  at  the  edges.  ] 

Another  suggestion  that  occurred  to  me  in  regard  to  these  holders  was,  that 
instead  of  the  manufacturers  making  the  paper  so  narrow  that  you  have  to  put 
guides  here  to  cut  off  quite  a  little  margin  of  the  picture,  it  would  he  just  as 
easy  to  make  the  strip  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wider,  and  then  cut  it 
off  so  as  to  make  it  the  exact  size.  By  having  it  made  wider,  you  can  get  the 
full  width  of  the  picture.  TUie  roll  is  four  inches  only,  and  it  could  just  as  well 
he  four-and-a-quarter  inches.  On  a  little  roll  like  this  you  can  take  forty-eight 
pictures,  one  after  another,  after  you  have  first  drawn  the  slide.  The  apparatus 
is  so  constructed  that  any  time  whatever,  after  you  have  made  a  number  of 
exposures,  you  can  take  the  exposed  portion  of  the  paper  off  and  separate  it 
from  the  unexposed. 

Referring  to  the  camera,  he  said  :  Another  point  about  the  camera  is  this. 
Sometimes  you  want  to  use  it  for  time-  as  well  as  for  shutter- work,  and  you 
want  to  focus.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  have  it  arranged  so  that  you  only  have 
to  pull  the  back  sections  of  the  box  up  and  out ;  then  you  have  an  ordinary 
camera.  The  back  is  arranged  to  match  the  rest  of  the  camera  on  the  outside. 
This  construction  makes  it  look  just  like  the  other  part  of  the  box,  so  that  no 
one  would  take  it  for  a  camera. 

Then  I  would  speak  of  another  improvement  that  I  suggested.  The  difficulty 
was,  that  when  the  shutter  went  off  it  made  such  a  terrible  click  as  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  any  one  at  a  short  distance.  I  arranged  it  so  that  it  strikes  a 
piece  of  rubber,  and  you  can  scarcely  hear  it  click  at  all.  [He  then  operated 
the  shutter.] 

The  President  :  I  have  also  another  collection  of  pictures,  which  will  be 
specially  interesting  to  those  of  you  who  want  photograph  paintings.  These 
are  what  are  called  orthochromatic  photographs  of  an  oil  chromo  by  the 
chlorophyl  process.  They  are  mounted,  so  you  can  compare  the  two — that  by 
the  orthochromatic  and  the  ordinary  gelatine  plate. 

The  Secretary  here  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  explaining  some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  met  with. 

The  President  said  :  I  have  made  one  or  two  experiments  on  gelatine  paper 
which  may  interest  you.  I  have  been  told  that  you  could  get  a  very  nice  gloss 
on  gelatine  paper  by  simply  rubbing  it  face  down  on  glass.  I  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  found  the  paper  adhered  to  the  glass.  Mr.  Roche  informs  me  if  a 
little  oil  is  rubbed  over  the  face  of  the  glass  with  a  dry  cloth  the  paper  will  not 
stick.  But  today  I  experimented  by  using  a  sheet  of  vulcanised  hard  rubber, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  I  made  two  prints  from  that  [holding  up  a 
negative],  and  both  had  a  very  nice  gloss.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  when 
you  come  to  mount  these  prints  on  cardboard,  using  the  usual  paste,  the  gloss 
disappears  considerably.  I  have  brought  two  samples  here,  one  to  show  you 
how  it  appears  before  it  is  mounted,  and  the  other  to  show  you  how  it  appears 
after  it  is  mounted.  The  negative  from  which  these  were  taken  was  developed 
by  the  new  process  of  two  solutions,  using  pyro  first  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  potash  or  other  alkali. 

Mr.  Rosevelt  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  President  about  the  two  solutions — 
how  he  manages  them. 

The  President  :  I  explained  all  about  that  at  the  last  meeting.  The  general 
idea  is  to  take  the  ordinary  pyro  solution  and  soak  the  plate  in  that  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  graduate,  and  have  another 
graduate  with  water  and  potash  in  it,  and  pour  that  on :  then  the  picture  comes 
out. 

Mr.  Dean  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Laudy  about  the  rapidity  of  those 
shutters  ;  the  length  of  exposure  with  the  ordinary  gravity  shutter  ;  and  the 
speed  with  which  it  runs  with  one  rubber,  two  rubbers,  and  three  rubbers. 

Prof.  Laudy  :  The  diagram  that  I  presented  to  the  Society  gives  all  those 
calculations.  The  ordinary  gravity  shutter  is  about  one-twelfth  of  a  second, 
and  corresponds  to  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  or  within  a  very  small  fraction. 
I  took  as  a  standard  three  inches,  as  the  sum  of  the  two  openings.  Any  less 
than  that,  of  course,  increases  the  speed  of  the  exposure  considerably  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  shutter  that  I  exhibited  with  three  elastics  would  be  entirely 
unsafe  to  use  with  an  ordinary  lens,  as  it  would  tear  it  from  the  flange.  The 
speed  of  a  gravity  shutter  is  one-thirteentli  of  a  second  ;  with  a  single  elastic 
it  is  one-fifty -first  of  a  second  ;  with  two  elastics,  one-sixty-fourth  of  a  second. 
The  highest  speed  that  I  could  secure  was  one-one-hundred-and-eiglith  of  a 
second,  with  three  elastics. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

-  ,  - - 


©om&jontence. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  of  November  20,  Mr.  Macdona  makes 
some,  comments  on  my  communication  in  the  number  previous,  under 
the  signature  of  “ Bargo,”  and  asks,  “What  does  that  word  mean?” 

I  will  tell  him.  It  is  the  name  given  to  a  bit  of  wild,  rugged, 
mountainous  scenery  at  the  Antipodes,  which  interested  me  much  at  the 
time,  now  more  than  forty-six  years  ago,  and  was  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  country  by  the  aborigines.  Its  “  shortness,”  and  “  unlikeness,” 
to  any  word  usually  adopted  as  a  fictitious  name  in  journalistic  corres¬ 
pondence  was  that  which  recommended  itself  to  me,  in  preference  to 
“  Constant  Reader,”  “  F.  G.  S.,”  “  B.  Y.  C.,”  “  D.  O.  G.,”  Ac.,  and  also 
believing  that  editors  had  a  preference  for  such  short  distinctive  words. 
But  neither  Mr.  Macdona  nor  any  one  else  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
answered  my  question,  namely,  Is  it  possible  for  a  landscape  photographer, 
by  an  instantaneous  exposure,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending 


a  breezy  atmosphere— in  a  group  of  trees,  for  instance— and  at  the  same 
time  secure  a  picture  having  that  softness,  and  delicacy,  and  detail  in  the 
shadows,  so  much  admired,  as  if  made  on  a  slow  “plate  and  patient 
waiting  for  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  conditions?  Mr.  Macdona 
is  in  error  when  he  says,  “  There  is  no  excuse  for  Continental  workers, 
they  having  it  pretty  well  their  own  way  as  far  as  constancy  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  influence  is  concerned.” 

That  is  not  my  experience,  and  I  have  worked  as  a  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher  for  some  years  in  those  sunny  regions  “  where  softer  breezes  fan 
the  azure  skies.”  There  work  can  be  carried  on  more  months  in  the 
year  than  in  this  country,  but  when  at  work  the  difficulties  are  quite  as 
great  as  here,  more  especially  if  there  is  foliage. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Bargo. 


A  COPYRIGHT  CASE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Having  been  applied  to  for  particulars  of  the  case  of 
Cooper  v.  Gregson,  referred  to  by  me  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I  here¬ 
with  send  you  short  notes  of  the  case,  which  I  venture  to  think  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  your  readers,  and  which  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  publish  in  your  next  number. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Birmingham ,  December  8,  1885.  H.  J.  Whitlock. 

P.S.— The  following  subscriptions  are  promised,  and  I  shall  be  willing 
to  receive  any  others,  and  with  your  permission  acknowledge  in  your 
valuable  paper  : — H.  J.  Whitlock,  £5  5s. ;  Abel  Lewis,  £1  Is. ;  A  Sympa¬ 
thiser,  £1  Is.  H.  J.  W. 

[The  notes  referred  to  will  be  found  in  another  page. — Eds.] 


RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  many  articles,  one  time  and  another,  in 
your  Journal — very  good  as  far  as  they  go.  I  have  not,  however,  read  of 
your  calling  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  mere  boys  or  girls  retouching— 
or  rather  spoiling — good  negatives,  and  destroying  likeness  with  in¬ 
dividuality  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the  turniplike  abortions  we  see  in 
the  shop  windows  are  produced  in  this  way.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly 
give  us  an  article  on  this  subject. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  An  Artist. 


“  VIGNETTING  ARRANGEMENTS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  could  not  help  being  a  little  amused  at  your  leader  on 
“Vignetting  Arrangements”  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst. ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  help  you  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
how  a  number  of  carte-de-visite  vignettes  are  to  be  produced  in  one  frame  ; 
and  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  that  the  article  does  not  deal 
with,  particularly  those  of  examining  a  number  of  separate  prints  in  one 
frame,  and  removing  any  one  of  them  without  shifting  the  rest,  and 
spending  no  money  in  complications. 

I  now  propose  to  show  you  how  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
a  dozen,  or  any  other  number,  of  vignettes  produced  in  one  frame,  with 
the  same  ease  and  certainty  as  plain  photographs,  providing  it  is  large 
enough.  You  will  be  aware  that  I  have  had  in  the  market  a  short  time 
vignette  papers  which  are  printed  in  silver  and  made  transparent,  and 
these  are  what  I  am  going  to  use. 

I  will  now  explain  the  mode  of  operation,  say  for  twelve  vignettes  at 
one  time,  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  and  assume  them  to  be  quarter- 
plate  negatives.  I  first  take  one  of  these  negatives  and  lay  it  on  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  and  with  the  cutting-knife  cut  the  paper  the  size  of  the 
negative.  I  then  place  the  carte-de-visite  cutting-shape  on  this  paper  and 
cut  this  piece  out  of  its  centre.  I  now  place  the  vignette  paper  on  the 
bach  of  the  negative,  and  the  brown-paper  mask  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
secure  the  brown  paper  in  a  few  places,  by  a  bit  of  wafer  at  the  edges,  to 
the  back  of  the  negative  ;  the  vignette  paper  will  now  be  held  in  position, 
but  loose  enough  to  be  shifted  in  any  direction  by  the  point  of  the  finger  ; 
the  brown  paper  prevents  light  getting  to  the  print,  and  keeps  the 
vignette  paper  in  position. 

I  will  now  suppose  that  the  whole  dozen  negatives  have  been  treated 
in  this  way,  which  will  take  less  time  to  do  than  it  does  to  talk  about. 
I  now  take  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  cut  it  to  exactly  the  size  of  the 
interior  of  the  printing  frame,  and  cut  a  dozen  holes  in  it  exactly  the 
size  of  the  negative,  and  place  this  on  the  glass  in  the  printing  frame, 
and  drop  one  of  the  negatives  into  each  opening ;  if  one  of  the  negatives 
should  be  a  bit  small,  cut  the  end  of  a  match  wedge-shape,  and  tighten  it 
with  this,  and  then  cut  it  off ;  but  strips  of  cardboard  cemented  on  the 
glass  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

You  will  now  have  all  that  has  been  asked  for  solved  in  a  very  simple 
way.  And  now  to  deal  with  the  remainder  of  paragraph  one,  and  I  hope 
the  explanation  will  be  equally  simple. 

All  in  the  printing  frame  is  now  a  fixture  but  the  seusitised^paper,  and 
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to  make  that  so,  and  register,  cut  each  piece  so  that  it  reaches  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  beyond  one  edge  of  the  negative,  and  crease  that  back  and 
damp  it,  and  lay  in  position  on  the  negative  ;  the  damp  albumen  will 
adhere  to  the  cardboard,  and  the  back  can  be  removed  entirely  if 
required,  and  the  prints  torn  from  the  cardboard  that  ought  to  be 
removed. 

If  any  further  questions  on  this  subject  are  necessary,  I  will  answer 
them  through  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  but  cannot  give  the 
time  to  write  private  letters.  W.  Perry. 

Sandgate,  December  5,  1885. 


iBrcfjattge  Column. 


I  have  about  twenty  gross  quarter-plate  negative  glass,  clean  ;  what  offers  in 
dry  plates  or  anything '  useful  ?— Address,  J.  S.  H.,  94,  Faulkner-street, 
Gloucester. 

I  will  exchange  first-class  conjuring  apparatus  and  expensive  illusions  (two 
hours’  entertainment)  for  a  modern  10  x  8  or  12  x  10  camera,  or  anything 
useful  in  photography. — Address,  Photographer,  129,  Mill-street,  Crewe. 

What  offers  for  “  Fletcher’s  Injector  Gas  Furnace,”  complete,  with  bellows  and 
tubings,  for  reducing  residues — cost  60s.  ?  Exchange,  direct  vision  spectro¬ 
scope,  or  camera  and  lens,  or  anything  useful. — Address,  H.  J.  Gover,  28, 
Pall  Mall,  Hanley. 

Will  exchange  six-inch  condenser,  without  scratch,  and  three-wick  lamp  with 
chimney,  for  enlarging  purposes,  for  lime-light  jet  with  pipes,  gas-bag,  and 
pressure  board  for  sciopticon. — Address,  J.  W.  Copley,  162,  Carr-road, 
Walkley,  near  Sheffield. 

Wanted,  a  rolling  press  in  good  order,  also  good  carte  lens.  Would  exchange 
backgrounds  (plain  and  scenic),  double  rustic  seat,  and  cone,  and  shutter. 
Any  difference  in  cash  adjusted; — Address,  Vandaleur  &  Co.,  100,  We  d- 
bourne-grove,  Bayswater.  « 

For  exchange,  cameo  press,  grass  mat  (new),  cabinet  rolling  press  (nearly  new), 
half-plate  portable  camera  with  two  double  slides.  Wanted,  good  whole- 
plate  portrait  lens  or  rapid  symmetrical.  —  Address,  J.  Burgoyne,  159, 
Coventry-road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 

I  have  the  following  for  exchange  : — Whole-plate  portrait  lens,  complete  set  of 
castings  for  making  hand  dynamo,  with  silk-  and  cotton-covered  copper  wire, 
violin  and  bow.  Wanted,  headrest,  lamp,  condenser,  slides,  &c.,  for  optical 
lantern. — Address,  W.  W.  Evers,  Wath-on-Dearne,  Yorkshire. 

Will  exchange  enlarging  camera  for  16  x  12  plates,  fitted  throughout  with  screw 
adjustments,  complete,  on  double-hinged  top  table,  for  whole-plate  landscape 
camera  with  three  double  backs,  and  rising  front,  and  swing  back,  or  for 
Dallmeyer’s  or  Ross’s  C.-D.-V.  lens.— Address,  T.  Storey  Davis,  4,  Silver- 
street,  Halifax. 

Magic  lantern  slides,  Fine  Ship  in  a  Gale,  Storm,  Raft,  All  in  Haven,  II. M. 
Ship  Captain,  Sandringham  Hall,  Summer,  Winter,  illuminated,  Swan 
Drinking,  twelve  Jackdaw  of  PJiei ms,  two  chromotropes  ;  about  one  hundred 
in  all.  What  offers  in  apparatus,  &c.,  to  value  (£5  5s. )?— Address,  Photo., 
6b,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield. 

I  will  exchange  ticket  for  whole-plate  universal  studio  camera  and  lens,  by 
Sands  &  Hunter,  bellows  body,  swing  and  repeating  back,  carriers,  stops, 
and  everything  complete  and  unsoiled  ;  can  be  redeemed  for  £3;  worth  £10. 
What  offers?  Ferrotype  goods  preferred.  —  Address,  American  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  Amwell-street,  Hoddesden,  Herts. 

• - 4- - - 

Enstocrs  to  ffiomsspontnnts. 

Photograph  Registered 

Herbert  Carlton,  8,  High-street,  Horncastle. — Photograph  of  Thomas  Threl 
fall,  Esq. 


J.  B.  B. — From  what  you  say,  we  imagine  the  trouble  arises,  not  from  the 
chemicals  but  from  the  manipulation  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  paper  be  at  fault. 
It  is  possible  that  you  are  making  your  paper  abnormally  dry  ?  if  ><*,  that 
may  possibly  cause  you  the  trouble.  Try  keeping  a  few  of  the  fra nu—  and 
pads  in  a  damp  place  for  a  few  hours  before  use,  and  treat  the  paper  In  a 
similar  manner,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

H.  H.  H. — You  have  decidedly  been  misinformed  in  the  matter.  By  making 
your  photograph  copyright  you  have  not  secured  a  copyright  in  the  monu¬ 
ment  itself.  Any  one  can  photograph  that,  and,  if  they  choose,  place  tlu-ir 
camera  in  the  exact  spot  you  placed  yours,  and  also  make  their  production 
copyright,  as  you  have  done  yours  ;  but  no  one  may  copy  your  picture.  The 
copyright  you  have  secured  is  in  the  photograph  only,  and  not  in  the 
monument. 

W.  W.  Evers. — 1.  If  the  lens  be  of  the  Petzval  form  the  glasses  of  the  back 
combination  should  not  be  in  contact.  In  lenses  of  foreign  make  the  two 
glasses  are  usually  separated  with  a  shallow  ring  of  metal  ;  but  with  most  <4 
those  of  English  make  the  loose  ring  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  cell  s<< 
arranged  that  when  the  glasses  are  screwed  in  there  is  the  necessary  space 
left  between  them.  This,  we  surmise,  is  the  case  with  your  instrument. — 
2.  No  injury  will  accrue  to  the  lens  by  using  it  in  the  optical  lantern. 

J.  King  writes  :  “In  reading  a  description  of  the  collotype  process,  translated 
from  a  German  work,  I  see  that  the  plates  are  to  be  coated  with  a  solution  <>1 
water  glass  ;  in  another  place  soluble  glass  is  mentioned.  Is  not  this  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  translation ?  What  can  ‘soluble  glass’ mean?  What  is  known 
as  soluble  glass  is  the  silicate  of  soda  or  the  silicate  of  potash.  It  is  the 
former  that  is  most  commonly  used  as  a  substratum  for  collotype  plates.” 
The  term  is  perfectly  correct,  and  our  correspondent  can  obtain  the  article 
from  any  operative  chemist. 

Mark  Williams. — The  design  for  studio  shown  in  the  sketch  will  answer  very 
well,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  small  for  convenient  working.  With  a 
studio  sixteen  feet  long  you  will  not  be  able  to  produce  full-length  figures, 
carte-de-visite  size,  with  a  lens  of  six  inches  back  focus;  neither  will  you 
full-length  cabinets  with  one  of  nine  inches.  We  assume  from  your  letter 
that  it  is  back  focus  you  mean.  For  convenience  of  working,  we  certainly 
advise  you  to  make  the  studio  larger  in  every  way,  but  keeping  to  the  saint* 
proportions,  say,  twenty  feet  or  more,  ami  proportionately  wider  and  higher. 

A.  Wetton,  who  lias  been  trying  his  hand  at  making  lantern  slides  by  the 
carbon  process,  according  to  the  articles  a  few  weeks  back,  complains  that,  in 
the  development  of  the  pictures,  he  experiences  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
paper  backing  of  the  tissue  from  the  glass ;  and,  instead  of  the  picture 
developing  in  a  few  minutes,  it  takes  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  even  then 
the  lights  are  veiled  and  foggy.  He  asks  the  cause.  It  is  clear  that  our 
correspondent’s  tissue,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  become  partially 
insoluble.  There  are  several  causes  which  may  bring  this  about.  One  is 
keeping  the  tissue  after  sensitising  for  too  long  a  time.  Drying'  it  ill  a  room 
where  it  is  exposed  to  noxious  vapours  often  induces  insolubility.  If  the 
tissue  occupies  too  long  in  drying,  insolubility  will  be  caused.  Doubtless  this 
latter  is  the  source  of  our  correspondent’s  difficulty. 

R.  C.  W.  writes  that  a  short  time  back  lie  sent  to  a  refiner,  whose  name  be 
mentions,  a  quantity  of  residues  from  old  toning  baths,  the  collection  of 
several  years  ;  our  correspondent  complains  that  he  was  only  allowed  twenty- 
eight  shillings  and  fourpenee  per  ounce  for  the  metal  recovered,  and  asks 
somewhat  sarcastically  if  gold  has  depreciated  in  value  as  well  as  silver. 
Gold  has  not  depreciated  in  value,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  if  our 
correspondent  has  or  has  not  received  full  value  for  his  residue.  Evidently 
R.  C.  W.  imagines  that  all  the  metal  recovered  from  old  toning  baths  is  gold, 
whereas  such  is  not  the  case,  the  metal  being  an  admixture  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  latter  largely  predominating.  The  sum  per  ounce  received,  however,  by 
our  correspondent  is  somewhat  larger  than  we  received  some  time  back  for  a 
similar  collection,  and  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  bad  full  value,  as 
we  assayed  our  residue  before  sending  it. 

- + - 

Photographic  Club,  Auderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. — The  subject  for 

discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  December  16,  1885, 

will  be  on  Methods  of  Rendering  Paper  Transparent. 


***  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  by  tlie  exigencies  of  space  to  leave  over 
several  articles  this  week,  among  others  our  “American  Notes.” 

Received  when  going  to  press  :  B.  J.  Edwards;  Reports  of  meetings  of 
Glasgow '  Photographic  Association,  Bury  Photographic  and  Arts  Club, 
and  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association. 

J.  L.  H. — We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  light  mentioned  ;  but 
we  believe  it  answers  the  purpose  intended. 

R.  C.  Cole. — Write  to  the  firm  who  supplied  the  materials.  As  an  error  has 
clearly  been  made,  they  will,  of  course,  rectify  it. 

W.  G. — The  brass  springs  for  pressure  frames  may  be  procured,  we  believe, 
from  Messrs.  Nettlefold  &  Sons,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

J.  Woolfe  inquires  where  he  can  procure  the  empty  tubes  for  Idling  with  oil 
paints.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  supply  the  information. 

C.  W.  H. — The  redness  is  evidently  due  to  free  silver  in  the  emulsion.  Are  you 
sure  you  did  not  make  a  mistake  either  in  weighing  out  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  or  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Try  once  mere  ;  and  if  you  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  write  again. 

Decus  says  lie  is  anxious,  for  full  particulars  of  an  application  for  a  patent 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  and  asks  us  to  supply  it.  There  is  no  means  of 
knowing  any  particulars  whatever  until  the  specification  is  published,  unless 
the  patentee  himself  chooses  to  supply  them.  Our  correspondent  had  better 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  patentee. 


Correction. — Gentlemen, — Please  make  the  following  correction.  In  your 
issue  of  December  4,  I  am  reported  to  have  said,  “The  best  medium  for 
backing  plates  was  a  paste  sold  at  the  rubber  stores  ;  it  could  be  obtained  in 
black,  brown,  and  yellow.”  What  I  did  say  was,  that  I  found  the  rubber  paste 
sold  at  the  rubber  stores,  when  mixed  with  glycerine,  could  be  used  for 
mounting  in  optical  contact  any  colour  of  paper,  and  the  same  paper  could  be 
used  several  times,  without  additional  paste.  That  after  stripping  the  paper 
from  the  glass  no  further  cleaning  was  required  before  developing.  I  also 
remarked  the  same  mixture  could  be  used  for  holding  paper  negatives  perfectly 
fiat. — Yours  faithfully,  John  Schofield,  Heaton  Mersey,  near  Manchester, 
December  8,  1885. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  which  is  one  that  we  have  treated 
on  former  occasions,  it  occurs  to  us  that  sufficient  stress  has 
not  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  due  precautions  being  taken, 
there  is  nothing  required  in  the  work  which  need  deter  any  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur  photographer  from  undertaking  it ;  though 
it  is  evident,  from  a  conversation  we  have  recently  held  with  a 
gentleman  who  has  often  undertaken  this  kind  of  photography, 
that  some  considerable  forethought  is  necessary  to  obtain  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  Some  of  the  hints  suggested  by  him  will  be 
incorporated  in  our  present  remarks.  '  There  is  scarcely  an 
object  of  art  or  science  in  the  country  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  photographer  is  not  called  upon  to  reproduce,  and 
in  the  larger  towns  there  are  establishments  provided  with 
many  conveniences  for  executing  such  work  skilfully  and  expe¬ 
ditiously,  and  where  every  facility  is  offered  for  so  doing.  We 
are  writing  for  the  instruction  not  of  such  workers  as  these,  but 
lather  for  the  operator  who  is  only  occasionally  asked  to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  portrait  work ;  for  we  have  found  that  a 
photographer  who  has  undertaken  to  copy  a  picture  for  the 
hist  time  is  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  results  he  obtains,  and 
is  very  unwilling  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  any  future  occa¬ 
sion.  The  gentleman  we  have  spoken  of  said  he  would  not 
advise  any  photographer  to  go  away  from  his  studio  to  plioto- 
giapli  an  oil-painting,  as  it  is  a  very  time- wasting  operation, 
and  few  people  would  be  willing  to  give  such  a  price  as  the 
time  expended  would  justify  the  photographer  in  charging  ; 

better  decline  the  work  altogether.”  Even  in  a  well-appointed 
studio  it  will  take,  with  an  experienced  hand,  more  time  than 
would  be  needed  for  several  sitters.  The  mere  time  absorbed 
m  taking  a  large  canvas  and  frame  into  the  studio,  fixing  it  in 
position  and  removing  it  again,  is  by  no  means  trifling. 

It  is  i  ery  advisable,  wherever  possible,  to  have  the  canvas 
without  the  frame  ;  much  trouble  is  thus  saved ;  where  the 
f  intensions  of  the  picture  are  large,  it  would  need  a  special 
apparatus  for  holding  and  slinging  a  large  frame  into  position. 

!  uPP0S’ng  a  painting  brought  to  be  photographed,  the  proba- 
ilities  are  strong  that  its  surface  will  need  cleaning  before 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  copy  can  be  made ;  and  this  is  the 
most  impoitant  matter  in  the  whole  operation.  In  course  of 
time,  a  kind  of  scum  forms  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture,  and 
if  it  be  not  removed  any  photographic  copy  would  be  quite 
i  e void  of  brilliancy ;  the  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced  when  taking  a  portrait  in  a  hazy  atmosphere. 

No\\,  while  we  would  strongly  deprecate  any  unpractised 
anc  mg  of  what  might  be  a  valuable  work  of  art,  we  may  yet 
point  out  a  mode  of  treatment  that  any  one  may  undertake  | 
wit  i  safety.  A  sponge  dipped  in  clean  rain  water  may  be  used  I 


to  great  advantage,  by  gently  rubbing  it  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  painting,  which  must  then  be  quickly  and  lightly  wiped 
v  ith  a  soft  linen  cloth,  all  this  being  done  in  a  warm  room.  1  f 
the  picture  be  unvarnished,  nothing  more  ought  to  be  attempted 
by  the  inexperienced ;  but  if,  as  is  commonR  the  case,  it  has 
been  varnished,  it  will  be  permissible  to  rub  a  very  small 
quantity  of  pure  soap  upon  the  sponge,  and  go  over  the  whole 
surface  with  it  (this  must  not  be  done  if  there  be  any  cracks 
visible) ,  but  every  particle  of  soap  must  be  then  removed  bv 
gentle  sponging  with  a  sponge  frequently  wrung  out  in  pure 
lain  water,  followed  by  wiping  with  a  linen  cloth  as  mentioned. 
If  this  be  omitted,  the  picture  when  dry  will  have  a  white  scum 
upon  it  (it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  better  to  do 
too  little  than  too  much  in  the  direction  of  cleaning). 

It  will  now  usually  be  found  that  this  small  cleaning  effort 
will  have  wonderfully  freshened  the  picture,  but  if  there  still 
be  seen  upon  close  scrutiny  a  slight  opalescence  of  surface, 
further  treatment  may  be  given.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  must  not  be  varnished,  though  we  have  heard  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  -who  had  the  temerity  to  do  this  without  permission  ; 
but  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  varnishing  may  be  obtained  in 
many  other  ways.  Some  recommend  smearing  the  picture  with 
glycerine,  others  varnishing  it  with  stout,  and  so  on  ;  but  the 
objection  to  all  these  plans  is  that  they  must  be  done  in  secret  : 
no  picture  collector  would,  if  lie  knew  it,  permit  his  paintings 
to  be  so  treated.  But  the  surface  cleaned  and  dried  as  vc 
describe,  no  objections  whatever  would  be  raised  to  gentlv 
rubbing  the  surface  with  a  soft  rag  smeared  with  nut-oil"  ulti¬ 
mately  removing  all  that  possibly  could  be  removed,  with  a 
clean,  dry  cloth. 

A  picture  so  treated  becomes  quite  another  thing  to  look  at, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  it  in  such  a  position  that  it 
receives  the  best  light  possible  compatible  with  the  absence  of 
reflections.  ^  An  oil  painting  is  usually  painted  in  such  a  scale 
of  colouis  that,  even  in  a  good  light,  it  is  slow  to  act  upon  the 
film,  and  in  an  ordinary  studio,  unprovided  with  special  dark 
screens  to  place  before  the  painting,  it  would  be  found  that 
much  of  the  light  would  have  to  be  shut  off  to  prevent  the 
studio  itself  becoming  so  bright  as  to  be  inevitably  reflected 
by  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and,  in  consequence,  repeated 
in  the  negative.  This  may  happen  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
reflection  overpowers  the  picture  itself ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  generally  the  case  with  the  unpractised  that  in  their 
copies  there  is  more  reflection  than  picture.  It  is  onlv  through 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  varnish  distorting  and  breaking  up  the 
reflection  that  the  latter  is  not  seen  in  its  entirety,  showing  at 
a  glance  what  it  is,  instead  of  the  photographer  believing  it  to 
be  an  evitable  fogginess  attendant  upon  such  work.  A  little 
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consideration  will  show  the  reasonableness  of  our  remarks. 
Let  a  mirror  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  painting,  and  in 
the  same  plane ;  then  all  objects  seen  in  the  mirror  will  also 
be  reflected  by  the  painting,  though  less  brightly,  and  without 
definition.  A  photographer  standing  by  the  side  of  his  camera 
during  exposure,  lens-cap  in  hand,  would  inevitably  cause  a 
foggy  mark  where  his  face  and  hands  were  reflected.  A  white 
pocket-handkerchief  exhibited  would  be  fatal. 

The  best  plan  is  to  place  the  painting  so  that  the  light  strikes 
it  rather  obliquely  ;  this  reduces  the  accidental  reflections  to  a 
minimum.  Be  it  remembered  that  cleaning  a  picture  as  we 
recommend,  though  conducing  to  excellence  of  results,  adds  to 
difficulties  in  other  directions,  and  leads  to  very  trying  experi¬ 
ences  with  reflections.  The  haze-producing  scum  is  gone,  but 
reflection-haze  may  take  its  place.  Oblique  lighting  as  we 
recommend,  will  be  obtained  by  placing  the  picture  well  in 
advance  of  a  good  portion  of  the  skylight,  when  the  remainder 
may  be  screened,  which  will  considerably  reduce  the  amount  of 
light  entering  the  room,  and  lessen  the  intensity  of  any  possible 
reflections  in  consequence.  But  these  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  dark  cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the  front  of 
camera  and  stand ;  dark  screens,  curtains,  or  other  moveable 
“properties,”  must  be  made  to  close  round  a  part  of  the  camera 
in  front  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  give  dark  and,  consequently, 
non-injurious  reflections  only,  and  shut  off  all  others.  All  light- 
coloured  objects  must  be  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  canvas,  and  any  window  or  light  that 
may  possibly  lurk  unscreened  in  front  of  it  must  be  covered  over, 
and,  indeed,  no  light,  skylight  or  otherwise,  side  or  top  light, 
allowed  to  be  uncovered  when  it  is  more  than  a  few  feet  in 
advance  of  the  picture  placed  for  copying. 

If  all  these  precautions  are  well  taken,  a  negative  that 
will  have  a  satisfactory  appearance  all  the  while  during 
development  will  be  secured  ;  but  if  too  much  reflection 
prevail  from  the  surface  of  the  painting,  the  negative  will 
have  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  foggy  aspect  as  soon 
as  the  details  begin  to  appear.  Should  such  a  contingency  occur, 
fresh  exertions  must  be  made  to  remove  bright  reflections, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  'painting  brought  forward  so  as  to  receive 
still  less  light  and  enable  still  more  of  the  skylight  to  be 
covored  over. 

The  only  other  difficulty  of  importance  will  be  the  obtaining 
equality  of  illumination.  A  small  studio  will  never  permit  of  a 
large  painting  being  equally  illuminated,  so  that  it  will  be  useless 
to  attempt  it.  Otherwise,  if  our  hints  be  well  attended  to,  the 
copying  of  an  oil  painting  will  be  robbed  of  any  real  difficulty ; 
though  we  may  say  he  will  be  an  expeditious  worker  who 
obtains  a  satisfactory  negative,  and  is  free  of  the  presence  of 
the  painting  within  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  the  time 
it  first  enters  his  premises. 

- — —  +>  -  - - 

Lately  we  quoted  the  announcement  that  cheap  aluminium,  the 
perennial  promise  of  the  last  twenty  years,  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact,  through  the  medium  of  a  utilisation 
of  electric  action  producing  sufficient  heat  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
decompositions.  There  is  perhaps  one,  and  only  one,  other  metal  about 
whose  prospects  of  cheapness  equally  positive  announcements  have 
been  made,  with  indeed  greater  frequency  and  persistency — that  is  the 
metal  sodium,  the  cheapening  of  which  would  have  a  very  important 
effect  upon  the  price  of  magnesium.  An  engineer  of  Lyons,  M. 
Lossier,  states  that  he  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  sell  sodium  in  large 
quantities  at  a  price  of  about  twenty-five  centimes  per  kilogram,  that 
is,  about  a  penny  farthing  per  pound.  Such  a  statement  is  startling, 
and  we  agree  with  Enyineeriny,  which  says,  “there  would  be  no 


necessity  for  such  an  extremely  low  figure  to  be  reached  to  ensure  a 
large  demand  for  the  material.’’ 


M.  Lossier  also  uses  electricity,  in  his  case,  to  decompose  chloride  of 
sodium;  but  the  above-named  journal  shows  the  utter  impossibility 
of  such  a  low  price  being  attained,  as  in  France  sea-suit,  upon  which 
there  is  a  large  duty,  is  sold  wholesale  at  ten  centimes  per  Kilo.,  and 
three  kilos,  are  needed  for  the  production  of  one  kilo,  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  gives  thirty  centimes  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
before  being  operated  upon  to  obtain  the  metallic  sodium.  It  is 
possible  that  our  contemporary  is  here  confounding  the  metal  sodium 
and  its  chloride;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  figures  suffice  to  show  once 
more  the  hollowness  of  the  promise  of  sodium  so  cheap,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  expenses  of  fuel,  wages,  and  wear  and  tear  of  plant, 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  many  times  over,  and 
thus  the  photographer’s  dream  of  cheap  magnesium  must  in  all 
probability  still  remain  unrealised. 


In  view  of  the  many  plans  for  producing  artificial  light  where 
electricity  would  be  out  of  the  question,  which,  since  the  era  of  quick 
exposures  ushered  in  by  the  gelatine  plate,  have  been  published  and 
advertised,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  more  has  not  been  done 
to  utilise  the  unquestionable  light-giving  power  of  magnesium.  It 
was  originally  burnt  in  a  lamp  for  photographic  use,  and  there  was 
once  a  time  when  these  lamps  commanded  a  small  sale ;  but,  besides  the 
ingenious  method  of  burning  the  metal  in  a  large  globe  supplied  with 
oxygen  gas,  and  so  producing  a  light  of  increased  brilliance  in 
combination  with  a  white  cloud  reflector  of  great  value  which  its  own 
fumes  supplied,  little  beyond  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  has  been  done 
with  such  a  valuable  raw  material.  Yet  the  rapidity  of  gelatine 
plate  is  now  so  great  that,  granted  a  suitable  mode  of  burning  the  metal 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  proper  method  of  distributing  the  light 
obtained,  the  production  of  photographs  by  the  aid  of  magnesium 
light  ought,  we  think,  to  be  able  to  be  achieved  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  involved  in  taking  portraits  under  the  electric  light,  and  with  an 
efficiency  fully  rivalling  it. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  for  electric  lighting  an  engine  is 
required,  and  an  attendant  is  necessary  to  look  after  it ;  thus  a  con¬ 
tinual  outlay  for  salaries  is  called  for.  Then  the  interest  upon  the 
money  required  for  the  installation,  which  we  are  given  to  understand 
will  not  amount  to  much  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  all  expenses 
being  considered,  will  add  up  to  an  annual  total  which  we  cannot 
but  think  would  fully  provide  for  all  expenses  of  material  and  wear 
and  tear  in  connection  with  the  daily  production  of  an  artificial  light 
with  magnesium  as  a  basis,  in  any  quantity  required  for  a  portrait 
establishment.  This  would  involve  a  very  complete  reflecting  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  it  need  not  be  costly,  while  a  moveable  and  efficient 
apparatus  for  taking  away  the  fumes  might  (with  a  non-portable 
apparatus,  such  as  the  electric  light  is)  be  devised  at  small  cost, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  of  complete  efficiency.  Of  course  the 
user  of  any  such  apparatus  would  not  have  the  eclat  which  “  portrait 
taking  by  electricity”  offers ;  but  the  artist  would  be  free  of  all  anxiety 
about  light  and  weather,  and  could  produce  equal  work  at  a  lower 
cost. 


As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  getting  rid  of  the  fumes 
need  present  any  difficulty ;  but  as  to  the  fumes  themselves  of  pyro¬ 
technic  compounds,  some  of  the  best  of  which  involve  the  employment 
of  magnesium  metal  reduced  to  powder,  a  popular  misimpression  pre¬ 
vails.  The  fumes  are  undoubtedly  disagreeable,  but,  beyond  that, 
need  not  be  more.  Modern  pyrotechny  has  adopted  for  years  past  a 
different  method  of  making  coloured  lights  (in  which  we  must  include 
white  lights) ;  formerly  an  arsenical  compound  almost  invariably 
formed  one  constituent  of  the  powder  used  for  these  coloured  fires,  its 
object  being  to  give  fumes  which  should  show  off,  or  form  a  back¬ 
ground  to,  the  coloured  light.  Sulphur,  also,  performing  functions 
similar  to  what  it  fulfils  in  gunpowder,  formed  a  constant  ingredient. 
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The  highly  poisonous  vapour  given  off  under  such  circumstances  need 
not  be  described.  All  this  is  changed  by  the  substitution  of  shellac, 
and  coloured  lights  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  purity  are  now  nro- 
duced  with  no  more  dangerous  an  addition  than  powdered  shellac. 
This  substance,  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  magnesium  powder,  would 
give  a  light  of  intense  photographic  power ;  but  the  question  is,  will 
any  one  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  an  elaborate  magnesium  light 
installation  ? 


Most  of  these  novelties  depend  for  success  upon  the  will  of  some 
individual  being  brought  to  bear  upon  a  plan  where  he  can  see  a  com¬ 
mercial  profit  to  be  reaped  from  it.  Another  of  the  often-promised 
boons  is  cheap  compressed  oxygen  ;  but  hitherto  the  making  and  com¬ 
pressing  have  not  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  one  appears  to  be  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  cheap  compressed  oxygen.  Years  ago,  one  of  the  curio¬ 
sities  of  the  lecture-room  was  liquefied  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  marvellous  feat  to  freeze,  by  its  aid,  water  contained  in  a 
red-hot  crucible,  the  audience  invariably  applauding,  although  half 
suffocated  with  the  fumes.  Nowadays  the  liquefied  gas  can  be  bought 
in  syphons  like  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  not  very  much  dearer  in  price. 


Similarly  with  liquefied  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  was  so  rare  that 
there  is  no  doubt  many  a  skilful  chemist  living  who  has  never  even 
seen  it,  though  he  knows  from  books  all  about  its  wonderful  properties. 
Messrs.  Krupp,  at  Essen,  required  it  for  purposes  of  practical  ex¬ 
periment,  and  set  about  devising  a  method  of  producing  it  upon  a  cheap 
scale.  Their  endeavours  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  company,  who 
now  sell  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  public  in  wrought  iron 
cylinders ;  and  this  whilom  chemical  wonder  can  be  bought  at  two 
shillings  a  kilo— less  than  a  shilling  a  pound— and,  in  fact,  solid  car¬ 
bonic  acid  may  be  purchased,  weight  for  weight,  at  a  lower  price  than 
inferior  gelatine  for  example.  We  instance  these,  not  as  substances 
likely  to  be  useful  in  photography — though  for  the  power  of  producing 
cold  alone,  the  latter-named  liquefied  gas  would  be  a  cheap  aid  to  some 
photographic  processes — but  to  show  that  it  only  needs  energy  and  a 
good  hope  of  profit  to  bring  to  the  front  a  practical  process  for 
compressing  oxygen,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  photographer. 


The  advent  of  winter  has  already  prompted  many  of  our  more 
enterprising  portrait  photographers  to  exhibit,  in  their  show-cases, 
examples  of  so-called  winter  photograph}’,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
portraiture  under  out-door  wintry  aspects.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
instances,  the  specimens  shown  are  glaring  incongruities— not  to  say 
grotesque.  In  many  cases  old  negatives  have  been  utilised  for  the 
purpose,  by  simply  splashing  them  over  with  some  opaque  pigment 
which  prints  white,  so  that,  with  a  moderate  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  a  fairly  good  idea  of  falling  snow  is  conveyed.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  background  and  surroundings  have  not  been  in 
unison.  Here  is  an  example  that  came  under  our  notice  a  few 
days  back. 


Snow  was  represented  as  falling  heavily,  yet  the  lady  who  was 
portrayed  did  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  thereby. 
She  was  clothed  in  fur,  and,  although  unprovided  with  an  umbrella, 
not  a  single  particle  of  snow  had  apparently  settled  upon  her 
hat  or  shoulders,  or  upon  the  property  balustrade  behind  her.  To 
complete  the  incongruity,  the  scenic  background  was  a  brilliant 
sunny  landscape.  In  another  show-case  we  noticed  the  artist  had 
made  his  pictures  somewhat  more  harmonious,  as  he  had,  to  some 
extent,  outlined,  in  the  negative,  the  hat,  muff,  and  shoulders 
of  the  fair  sitter — or  rather  promenader — with  an  opaque  pigment 
which  printed  white.  But  he  had  left  untouched  the  surroundings 
and  background,  which  latter,  by  the  way,  was,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  a  sun-lit  scene. 


YVe  have  frequently  seen,  from  Canada  and  from  America,  also  from 
Eussia,  some  exceedingly  good  snow  effects  in  connection  with  por¬ 
traiture,  where  everything  was  in  keeping.  The  background  was  a 
snow-clad  landscape,  and  the  models  appeared  to  have  a  fair  covering 
of  fallen  snow  upon  them,  In  some  examples  the  latter  were  repre¬ 


sented  as  shielding  themselves  with  a  snow-covered  umbrella,  and  with 
skates  in  hand.  In  Canada  a  “  winter  ”  is  expected  every  year,  but  here 
a  snow-clad  couutry  is  not  of  annual  occurrence ;  therefore,  few  photo¬ 
graphers  are  provided  with  suitable  backgrounds  for  the  best  winter 
effects.  Nevertheless,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  they  may  be  easilv  ex¬ 
temporised.  A  few  touches  of  whitewash  on  an  old  worn-out  land¬ 
scape  background,  with  a  little  grey  to  soften  the  shadows,  will  soon 
convert  it  into  a  winter  scene.  A  pound  or  two  of  cotton  wool, 
judiciously  arranged  over  a  property  stone  balustrade  or  steps,  will,  in 
the  picture,  convey  a  good  impression  of  fallen  snow.  By  wav  of 
additional  adjuncts,  an  umbrella  with  some  cotton  wool  neatly 
stitched  upon  it,  and  a  pair  or  two  of  skates,  will  be  found  useful. 
If  we  should  happen,  this  season,  to  have  a  long  spell  of  cold  weather, 
portraits  taken  under  wintry  aspects  may  for  a  time  be  in  the  same 
demand  here  as  they  are  in  colder  climes. 


It  was  incidentally  mentioned,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Photographic 
Club  the  other  night,  that  the  Custom-house  at  Dover  is  provided 
with  a  properly  lighted  “dark  room.”  In  this  dry  plates  can  be 
examined,  without  fear  of  injury,  when  considered  necessary  by  the 
officials.  This  fact,  we  believe,  is  not  generally  known.  We  wish  it 
were  so  in  other  countries;  it  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  photographic  tourists. 


Apropos  of  the  subject  of  taking  plates  abroad,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  re¬ 
lated  a  curious  experience  he  had  last  summer, at  a  Dutch  Custom-house. 
An  officious  individual  objected  to  the  plates  passing  without  paying 
duty,  saying  that  they  must  be  for  sale  and  not  for  use.  The  reason 
assigned,  in  a  mixture  of  bad  English  and  Dutch,  for  this  assumption 
being  that,  as  Mr.  E.  was  not  “carrying  legs” — a  camera  stand — 
he  could  not  possibly  use  the  plates.  Moral :  When  travelling  in 
Holland  always  carry  an  old-fashioned  stand  in  the  hand,  instead  of 
packing  an  extra  portable  one  with  the  other  impedimenta  out  of  sight. 


As  the  winter  approaches,  and  trade  becomes  dull,  many  photographers 
may  possibly  try  their  hand  at  dry-plate  making,  and  to  this  end  will 
desire  to  utilise  some  of  their  old  collodion  negatives.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  glass,  which  was  employed  in  collodion  photography, 
is  much  superior  to  that  now  used  for  dry  plates.  Many  artists  have 
thousands  of  collodion  negatives,  taken  on  patent  plate,  which  are 
now  worthless  as  negatives,  that  they  would  like  to  convert  into 
gelatine  plates.  The  first  step  to  this  end  is,  the  removal  of  the  old 
films,  by  some  considered  a  difficult  operation,  though  it  is  simple 
enough,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  soak  the  plates  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  films 
will  become  detached.  When  an  alkali  is  used  for  removing  the 
films,  the  glass  should  always  be  treated  with  an  acid  before  recoating. 


Here  is  another,  and  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  cleanly  method, 
of  removing  old  collodion  films,  not  generally  known.  Take  some  old 
waste  collodion  and,  to  each  ounce,  add  twenty  minims  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Pour  this  over  the  varnished  surface  and  drain  off ;  then  place 
another  plate,  film  side  downward,  on  this.  Then  another  plate  is 
coated,  and  one  more  placed  on  that ;  and  so  on  until  a  good  pile  is 
raised.  Let  them  rest  for  a  few  hours,  then  separate,  and  immerse  them 
in  clean  cold  water.  By  the  following  day  the  films  will  have  left  the 
glass  bodily.  After  rinsing  and  polishing,  the  glass  is  again  ready  for 
use  without  further  treatment.  If  a  supply  of  worthless  collodion  be  not 
at  hand  a  mixture  of  metlndated  ether  and  alcohol,  in  equal  parts,  with 
five  grains  of  iodine  and  twenty  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  added, 
will  answer  quite  as  well. 


Old  collodion  films  should  always  be  carefully  preserved,  dried,  burnt, 
and  added  to  the  other  residues.  Those  who  have  not  gone  into  the 
matter  have  no  idea  how  rich  old  collodion  films  are  in  silver.  M  hen 
thoroughly  dry,  the  films  burn  with  great  avidity,  and  evolve  so  much 
heat  that  small  globules  of  the  metal  are  usually  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receptacle  iu  which  the  combustion  is  effected, 
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ON  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES. 

D  a  recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News,  appeared  an  able  article 
on  the  influence  of  the  “amount  of  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  in  a 
gelatine  film  on  the  quality  of  the  finished  photograph.  I  can  freely 
endorse  the  conclusions  of  the  writer.  I  am  perfectly  astounded  to 
see  that  the  matters  there  expatiated  upon,  should  have  to  be  so  forcibly 
discussed  at  this  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  age  of  the 
photographic  art. 

Respecting  the  views  of  this  writer  on  the  influence  the  quantity  of 
depth  of  sensitive  material  may  have  on  the  crispness  of  the  negative, 
I  may  remark  they  are  precisely  the  same  I  have  entertained  this 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  concerning  the  matter  of  halation,  the 
author  is  recapitulating  statements  made,  and  conclusions  arrived  at, 
by  myself  as  far  back  minus  a  few  months. 

In  a  letter  to  be  found  in  the  Photographic  Journal  for  June  lo, 
1801,  page  218,  in  answer  to  questions  put  during  the  discussion  after 
the  reading  of  a  paper  contributed  by  myself  to  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  On  Halation,  its  true  Cause  andRemedg,  the  following 
remarks  will  be  found  : — “  The  chairman’s  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  halo  appearing  at  times  and  not  at  others,  if  my  explanations 
were  correct,  is  a  very  natural  one ;  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
answer  it.  I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  question  being  put  in  a  formal 
manner,  because  I  considered  from  what  I  had  said  and  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  to  mention  such  a  thing  would  be  unnecessary.  This 
occasional  visitation  is  influenced  by  two  sets  of  conditions;  one  of 
them,  I  think,  is  recognised  by  some  photographers,  and  is  said  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  great  differences  of  light  between  that  which  is  coming  from 
the  window  and  that  which  illuminates  the  interior  of  the  building ; 
this  is  one  of  the  causes,  the  other  is  quite  different.  It  is  a  common 
practice  among  photographers  to  pour  the  same  collodion  on  and  off 
the  plates  till  the  bottle  is  nearly  empty  ;  it  is  evident  that  two  films 
are  not  alike  in  regard  to  thickness,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  that 
film  which  is  the  thickest  will  resist  the  passage  of  the  light  to  a 
greater  degree  than  a  thin  one.  The  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the 
film,  the  direction  in  which  the  light  may  be  coming,  and  the  amount 
of  light  the  object  may  be  receiving,  are  the  causes  of  the  halo  occur¬ 
ring  at  times  and  not  at  others.  If  the  light  is  unfavourable  and  the 
collodion  film  thin,  then  this  defect  is  at  its  maximum;  when  the 
light  is  favourable,  and  the  collodion  film  thick,  this  defect  is  at  its 
minimum,  ’  &c. 

.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  when  I  said  I  was  perfectly  astounded,  &c., 
these  questions  should  have  to  be  raked  up  again  so  late  in  photo¬ 
graphic  experience,  especially  seeing  in  addition  to  this  the  revival  of 
the  subject  from  time  to  time,  by  sundry  reports  of  the  discovery 
having  been  just  made.  True,  at  first  great  opposition  was  shown 
to  my  explanation  of  halation,  but  it  was  subsequently  (in  about 
three  years)  acknowledged,  and  my  claims  recognised  by  the  editors 
at  that  time  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Since 
then  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  several  others,  so  that  this 
matter  has  been  brought  up  to  date.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  any 
ignorance  concerning  it  by  platemakers  can  ha-dlv  he  excused. 
The  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to,  as  the  author  of  the  article 
in  question  suggests,  is  that  the  keen  competition  among  plate-makers 
is  making  them  look  after  the  precious  metal — silver,  and  so  cut  down 
any  unnecessary  quantity  used.  This,  of  course,  may  be  carried  too 
far,  to  the  detriment  of  the  final  photograph. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  by  the  present  generation  of  photographers 
that  workers  in  collodion  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  had  not  the  same 
thino-  to  contend  will],  for  the  thicker  the  film  means  more  silver- 
used;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  thicker  the  collodion  a  greater 
liability  there  was  for  the  film  to  come  off  the  plate  bodily.  This 
alone  would  tend  to  prevent  thick  films  from  being  used,  in  order  to 
escape  the  nuisance  of  halation. 

With  gelatine  films  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
manufacture,  and  I  am  consequently  unable  to  say  what  an  increase  of 
thickness  of  this  film  may  bring  about;  whether  it  may  or  may  not 
influence  the  fault  called  frilling,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  this 
nuisance  that  has  to  some  extent  brought  about  thinner  films.  There 
are  two  ways  of  thickening  the  film,  one  of  which  would  be  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  present  makes  of  gelatine  emulsions,  keeping  the 
proportion  of  bromide  of  silver  and  gelatine  the  same,  and  the  other 
tvpy.ld  be  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sensitive  bromide,  keeping  the 


quantity  of  gelatine  for  eacli  plate  the  same.  Increasing  the  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  of  the  gelatine  would,  of  course,  effect  no  good 
purpose  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  opacity  that  must  be  aimed  at  and 
not  thickness  of  gelatine. 

Dyes  of  some  description  might  be  used  in  the  film  with  advantage 
to  prevent  halation,  but  this  would  he  introducing  additional  compli¬ 
cations  in  the  manufacture,  and  would  possibly  prevent  that  depth  of 
image  in  the  high  lights  so  necessary  for  a  truthful  representation  of 
them,  which  is  one  essential  in  a  good  photograph  as  well  as  good 
details  in  the  shadows.  From  these  points  of  view  it  will  be  seen 
there  is  no  other  alternative  than  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
more  costly  material  of  a  plate,  and  in  this  it  is  precisely  parallel  with 
the  old  collodion  process. 

From  a  number  of  recent  comparative  experiments  with  tills 
medium,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  expense  attending  a  free 
use  of  the  silver  salts  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  back  this  beautiful 
process. 

Whilst  one  is  in  a  complaining  mood,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
other  faults  one  meets  with  in  some  makers’  plates.  One  of  them  is 
the  unevenness  of  the  film.  I  do  not  know  how  many  firms  turn  out 
quarter-plates  with  one  corner  only  tolerably  thick.  This  apparently 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  cut  down  out  of  full-plate  size. 
This  would  consequently  give  to  the  four  plates  one  corner  from  the 
middle  of  the  larger  plates.  There  are  several  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion;  one  is  this — down  the  two  sides  converging  to  this 
corner  the  film  abruptly  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  plate,  which  is 
quite  different  to  the  two  opposite  edges,  for  along  them  the  film 
graduates  off  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  entering 
into  its  composition.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  one  corner  being 
thicker  than  the  others,  if  they  were  all  thick,  enough ;  a  little  excess 
at  one  corner  would  be  of  no  consequence. 

Another  fault,  and  one  easily  avoided, is  the  card  inserted  down  the 
sides  of  the  plates  to  keep  them  apart  are  so  wide  that  at  least,  putting 
the  two  together,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  taken  away  from  the 
plate  by  making  the  parts  touched  by  them  nearly  insensitive  to 
light.  How  much  those  plates  must  be  damaged  in  sensitiveness 
which  have  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper  laved  between  them  all  over,  must 
be  fearful  to  contemplate,  at  least  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  could  be 
invulnerable  to  this  action.  O.  Marlow. 

-  ■ — — ■ ♦- - 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  WITH  COLLODION 
EMULSION. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  use  of  collodion 
emulsion  for  transparencies  to  which,  though  apparently  small  matters, 
I  attach  considerable  importance. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  substratum;  although  so  great  an  authority 
as  Mr.  William  Brooks  recommends  the  employment  of  a  substratum 
of  either  indiarubber  or  gelatine,  I  consider  both  worse  than  useless. 
Indiarubber  almost  invariably,  sooner  or  later,  produces  an  opalescence 
in  the  lights  of  the  picture,  and  occasionally  cracks  ;  gelatine  becomes 
stained  by  the  developer,  slightly,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  to  be 
noticeable  when  compared  with  a  transparency  on  clean  glass. 

All  that  is  requisite  is  to  polish  the  glass  with  powdered  talc,  and 
to  give  the  plates  a  very  slight  edging  of  indiarubber.  I  dislike  the 
use  of  the  brush  as  usually  employed  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  it  leaves 
too  much  indiarubber  on  the  glass  and  causes  unsightly  edges  in  the 
finished  transparency.  I  prefer  to  wrap  a  couple  of  folds  of  linen  or 
cambric  over  the  end  of  the  forefinger,  and,  saturating  this  with  the 
indiarubber  solution,  pass  the  finger  rapidly  along  each  edge  of  the 
plate.  In  this  manner  an  almost  invisible  edging  of  indiarubber  is 
left  on  the  glass,  of  any  depth  desired  and  of  perfect  uniformity. 

In  drying  the  plates,  I  invariably  allow  the  operation  to  proceed 
spontaneously  in  a  closed  chamber  or  box.  If  the  emulsion  he  a 
washed  one,  and  there  is  only  the  mixed  ether  and  alcohol  to  evaporate, 
I  merely  shut  the  plates  up  in  the  drying  closet  when  they  have 
thoroughly  set  and  leave  them ;  an  hour  or  two  will  find  them  quite 
dry.  If  an  unwashed  emulsion  is  employed,  the  film  to  be  dried  will 
necessarily  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  pre¬ 
servative;  in  this  case  I  place  a  saucer  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the 
drying  cupboard  with  the  plates,  and  a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  per¬ 
fectly  dry  them. 
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I  consider  it  essential  that  the  drying  closet  should  not  be  opened 
from  the  time  it  is  first  closed  until  the  films  are  perfectly  dry,  while 
the  absence  of  beat  in  drying  leaves  the  sensitive  surface  in  a  better 
condition  to  be  acted  on  by  the  developer  than  when  the  opposite 
course  is  pursued. 

The  surface  of  the  collodion  film  is  extremely  tender,  especially  if 
made  from  a  washed  emulsion,  and  in  printing  by  contact  is  sadly 
liable  to  get  scratched  or  abraded.  Great  care  should,  therefore,  be 
observed  that  no  particles  of  dust  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  either 
the  negative  or  the  sensitive  plate ;  also,  that  a  minimum  of  pressure 
be  applied,  and,  above  all,  that  the  two  surfaces  are  not  allowed  to 
rub  together. 

I  secure  the  last  two  conditions  in  the  following  manner.  My 
negatives  for  contact  printing  are  all  quarter-plate,  and  I  have  a 
special  transparency  printing-frame  similar  to  the  ordinary  frame, 
except  that  the  back  is  not  hinged  and  the  single  spring  (in  the 
centre)  is  weaker.  The.  under  side  of  the  back,  that  next  the  plate, 
is  painted  black,  and  in  the  centre  a  lump  of  cobblers’-wax  is  flattened 
out  to  the  area  of  a  shilling.  A  mat  of  cardboard  (six  or  eight  sheet) 
has  an  aperture  cut  in  it  exactly  the  size  of  the  sensitive  plate 
(dj  x  3f) ;  this  is  laid  upon  the  negative,  and  the  plate,  face  down¬ 
wards,  is  placed  in  the  opening,  the  back  placed  in  position,  and  the 
spring  put  on.  After  exposure,  on  raising  the  back,  the  plate, 
adhering  to  the  cobblers’-wax,  comes  away  with  it,  and  requires  no 
picking  up  with  the  fingers — the  great  cause  of  abrasion.  The 
cobblers -wax  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  elastic  “buffer”  between  the  back 
and  the  plate.  The  frame  is  5  x  4  in  size,  so  that  the  negative  can  be 
placed  in  position  so  that  any  portion  of  it  comes  under  the  aperture 
in  the  mat  which  is  in  the  centre. 

Attention  to  these  simple  little  matters  will,  I  think,  save  a  good 
deal  of  minor  trouble.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth. 

- ♦ - 

DAP  Eli  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Ax  the  present  time,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  paper 
negatives,  a  demand  exists  throughout  the  photographic  world  for 
varieties  of  pure  paper  and  card,  with  and  without  more  or  less  water¬ 
proof  coatings,  and  that  demand  is  scarcely  at  all  met  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  When  a  tolerably  pure  normal  paper  is  wanted  it  can  be 
obtained  only  from  one  or  two  foreign  firms  ;  when  pure  card¬ 
board  mounts  are  required,  so  built  up  that  they  contain  nothing  to 
injure  photographs  in  course  of  time,  it  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  that  they  can 
be  obtained  with  any  guarantee  to  that  effect,  and  when  guaranteed 
by  the  vendor  their  mode  of  manufacture  is  a  trade  secret,  so  that  the 
scientific  photographer  has  to  use  them  in  blind  faith,  without  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  how  far  they  are  adapted  to  his  particular  processes. 
AV  hen  a  paper  ready  coated  with  a  more  or  less  waterproof  substratum 
is  required,  it  is  not  in  the  market,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  so 
until  recently ;  so  that  in  default  of  preparing  the  paper  himself,  the 
experimenter  has  had  to  fall  back  upon  a  commercial  sample  made 
for  an  altogether  different  purpose,  namely,  the  transfer  paper  sold  by 
English  and  Continental  firms  for  the  carbon  process.  The  prepared 
Eastman  paper,  uncoated  with  emulsion,  has  not  yet  been  announced 
to  be  in  the  market ;  the  Woodbury  paper  may  be  looked  forward  to 
with  hope,  but  as  yet  its  merits  and  demerits  in  practical  work  have 
not  to  any  great  extent  been  publicly  criticised  by  photographers. 
Hence,  a  pure  paper,  with  or  without  a  substratum,  and  with  no  trade 
secret  as  to  any  part  of  its  manufacture,  so  that  the  scientific  man 
may  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  material,  is  a  growing  and  un¬ 
supplied  want ;  also,  enamelled  plates  of  iron  or  other  metal,  as  an 
unbreakable  substitute  for  opal  glass,  and  one  which  will  permit  the 
image  to  be  fired-in  when  it  is  of  platinum  or  other  highly  indestructible 
material,  would  be  of  general  value.  In  short,  the  public  market 
for  all  supports  for  photographs,  except  glass,  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state. 

To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  let  us  begin  by  considering  what 
paper  is.  Paper  consists  fundamentally  of  vesicles  of  cellulose,  so 
adhering  to  each  other  as  to  form  fibres,  they  being  coated  with 
a  stable  resinous  and  ligneous  matter,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  separate.  To  get  pure  cellulose,  a  good  sample  of  cotton  wool,  or 
of  ordinary  cleansed  ground  wooden  fibre,  is  first  treated  again  and 


again  with  strong  warm  ether,  benzol,  alcohol,  and  other  solvents  cf 
the  harder  resins  ;  then  it  is  soaked  in  bromine  water  for  a  long  time, 
and  afterwards  boiled  for  some  hours  in  water  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  This  treatment  with  bromine  water  and  ammonia  is 
repeated  again,  and  again,  and  again,  until  the  fibres  are  gradually 
disintegrated,  and  the  pure  substance  is  obtained  from  the  various 
boiling  waters  in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  glistening  cells.  At  one 
time  chlorine  was  used  in  place  of  bromine,  but  abandoned  bv  chemists 
because  of  its  greater  tendency  to  oxidise  the  cellulose.  The  crude 
kind  of  “  cellulose,”  resembling  a  kind  of  bibulous  pasteboard,  much 
used  by  paper  and  cardboard  manufacturers,  is  woody  fibre,  cleansed 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid  or  some 
of  its  salts,  combined  with  the  application  of  heat  and  steam  pressure, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Misterlich  process. 

For  photographic  purposes,  the  cleansing  of  cellulose  from  the 
harder  resinous  and  ligneous  coatings,  does  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
seem  to  be  desirable,  and  has  never  been  done  in  practice.  Rive 
paper  is  carefully  made  from  a  very  pure  fibrous  cellulose,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  of  that  used  in  general  paper  manufacture, 
and  care  is  taken  that  it  shall  contain  none  of  the  injurious  “  antichlor, ' 
which  renders  the  use  of  ordinary  papers  so  dangerous  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  But  it  is  sized,  otherwise  it  would  be  as  porous  as  blotting 
paper.  This  size  will  dissolve  out  by  repeated  treatments  with  hot 
water,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  its  exact  composition  has  ever  been 
published,  although  for  scientific  purposes  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Papers  are  very  commonly  sized  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft 
gelatine  and  alum  ;  another  common  method  of  sizing  them  is  bv 
means  of  a  resin  soap.  Common  resin  is  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  latter  being  gradually  added  until  a 
sample  of  the  mixture  dissolves  in  hot  water,  forming  a  clear  solution 
of  resin  soap;  when  a  solution  of  alum  is  mixed  with  this,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  resinous  acid  and  alumina  is  formed.  The  paper  is  first  treated 
with  the  soap,  and  when  the  alum  solution  is  subsequently  added,  a 
thin  layer  of  insoluble  aluminous  soap  coats  the  fibres.  Thus  a  more 
or  less  large  trace  of  alum  of  some  kind  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
every  paper  available  for  photographic  use,  and  this  point  should  not 
be  omitted  from  consideration  in  specifying  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  in  different  processes. 

Those  who  wish  to  devise  new  positive  printing  processes  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  difficulty  at  the  very  start,  being  limited  for  a  plain  paper  to 
that  of  Rive  or  Saxe, with  a  sizing  of  unknown  composition.  If  a  paper 
with  a  substratum  be  wanted,  I  know  of  none  but  the  carbon  transfer 
papers,  which  are  made  for  another  purpose,  are  scarcely  white  enough 
for  the  new  application  required,  and  have  a  coating  the  exact  formula 
of  which  is  not  published,  though  it  probably  consists  of  gelatine  and 
alum  of  an  uncertain  degree  of  refinement.  The  AYoodbury  paper  has 
yet  to  win  its  spurs;  its  method  of  manufacture  is  not  yet  published, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  patent  will  appear  iu  a  few  weeks’  time.  From 
its  appearance  and  waterproof  nature  it  may  not  improbably  turn  out 
to  be  our  old  friend,  waxed  paper,  subjected  to  warmth  and  immense 
pressure,  to  bring  all  the  cellulose  vessels  and  wax  into  optical  con¬ 
tact,  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  rendered  transparent. 

Here  a  word  may  be  said  in  favour  of  wax,  for  it  is  a  substance 
above  all  others  likely  to  conduce  to  the  permanency  of  photographs. 
The  early  photographs  of  Fox  Talbot  and  others  still  bear  witness  to 
this,  and  some  of  the  ancient  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  buried 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  owe  their  present  freshness  of 
colour  to  their  coating  of  wax.  Not  a  few  of  those  readers  of  these 
lines  who  have  habitually  dwelt  in  cities,  have  probably  never  seen  a 
piece  of  real  bees’-wax.  The  substance  is  alarmingly  adulterated,  more 
especially  with  cerasine,  one  of  the  products  of  the  chemical  treatment 
of  crude  ozokerit.  Our  American  cousins  once  favoured  this  country 
with  bees’-wax  which  deceived  the  very  elect,  although  it  contained  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  the  real  substance  but  the  smell ;  it  consisted  of  bowl¬ 
shaped  masses  of  paraffine  and  resin,  with  a  little  bees’-wax  rubbed  over 
the  surface.  AA'hen  the  waxed  paper  processes  were  first  adopted  for 
the  meteorological  photographic  records  at  Kew  Observatory,  Dr.  Bal¬ 
four  Stewart  found  it  necessary  to  get  a  source  of  supply  of  pure  wax. 
White  sun-bleached  wax  is  also  difficult  to  obtain  pure.  Alany  of  the 
failures  published  in  relation  to  collodion  films  sticking  to  wax- 
rubbed  plates,  are  in  all  probability  due  to  the  use  of  something  which 
is  not  wax.  The  manufacture  of  pure  white  wax  is  largely  carried  on 
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in  France  and  Switzerland ;  the  substance  itself  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  from  0’960  to  0‘966 ;  it  liquefies  at  154J°  F,,  and  softens  at  86°  F. 
It  has  considerable  power  of  resistance  to  many  destructive  chemical 
agents.  Sometimes  chlorine  has  been  used  to  evade  the  tedious  sun- 
bleaching  process,  but  candles  made  of  wax  bleached  with  chlorine  are 
brittle,  and  give  off  an  irritating  odour  when  burning.  The  old- 
fashioned  adulterators  of  wax  used  chiefly  starch  and  mutton  suet,  but 
their  modern  successors  are  more  advanced. 

Next  as  to  cardboard  mounts  ;  what  with  the  use  of  stale  paste  in 
their  manufacture,  sulphur  compounds  in  their  fibre,  and  bronze  pow¬ 
der  on  their  surface,  the  photographer  is  confronted  with  danger  on 
every  side.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the  body  of  all  mounts 
of  the  waterproof  Willesden  card,  faced  with  one  layer  of  a  pure 
paper  of  the  desired  colour,  Mixed  on  with  a  permanent  and  unobjec¬ 
tionable  cement  of  known  composition  P  My  knowledge  of  the  Wil'les- 
den  paper  is  derived  only  from  reading,  for  1  was  abroad  at  the  time  it 
was  so  much  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  various  photographic 
societies.  It  seems  that  it  resists  damp  well.  Plow  does  it  stand  expo¬ 
sure  to  alternations  of  sunshine  and  darknesss  ?  Does  it  resist  possible 
atmospheric  oxidising  agencies  when  used  in  towns  ?  Is  anything 
known  to  affect  its  permanency  ?  To  what  extent  have  the  manu¬ 
facturers  control  over  its  colour  P  What  is  its  normal  colour  P 

The  effect  of  the  present  difficulty  of  getting  a  desirable  flexible 
support  for  positives  when  trying  new  processes  is,  that  at  the  meetings 
of  the  photographic  societies  experimenters  usually  produce  their 
films  upon  plates  of  plain  glass,  which  the  various  spectators  hold 
before  a  sheet  of  paper  to  get  some  idea  of  the  probable  effect.  Opal 
glass  wTould  probably  be  more  largely  used,  but  that  it  is  expensive, 
and  has  a  surface  which  may  need  regrinding  after  being  used  as  a 
support  for  several  successive  pictures.  W.  II.  Harrison. 

* - — — - 

AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

We  read  in  the  Photographic  Times'  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  of  November  10,  that 
after  various  items  of  business  had  been  transacted,  “  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  then  took  the  chair”  and  read  a  paper.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  members  of  this  Society  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  allow 
their  clever,  well-tried  President,  Mr.  Beach,  to  vacate  his  office  ? 
Surely  never !  And  yet  the  report  in  question  is  signed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  curious  tiling  is  that  we  never  previously  heal’d  of  any 
proposition  that  the  President  should  retire,  and  another  be  elected  in 
his  room.  We  hope  that  the  report  from  which  we  have  quoted  is 
not  correct,  and  that  some  explanation  which  meets  the  case  may  be 
given. 


The  first  number  of  the  Photographic  Beacon  has  reached  us.  It  is 
edited  and  published  by  Dr,  John  Nicol,  hitherto  of  Edinburgh,  now  of 
Chicago,  U.S.A.,  not (( Professor  Nichols,”  as  our  old  friend  has  been 
designated.  Not  that  we  object  to  the  distinctive  title  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Nicol,  seeing  that  every  one  who  “  runs”  a  paper,  becomes  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  any  scientific  society,  delivers  a  public  lecture,  or  takes  to  the 
countiy  with  a  magic  lantern  and  a  set  of  views,  is  nolens  nolens 
certain  to  find  himself  dubbed  as  a  professor  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
that  the  spelling  of  the  name  might  mislead,  and  the  relatives  of  a 
certain  deceased  Professor  of  Astronomy  who  imagine  they  hold  a  species 
of  copyright  in  the  name  might  object.  Anyway,  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  Beacon ,  from  the  “  prologue  ”  of  which  we  learn  that  the  editor 
brings  to  the  work  an  experience  of  over  forty  j^ears  as  an  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  and  experimentalist  in  photographic  processes,  has  been  for 
nearly  as  long  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  applied  science,  and  for 
moie  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography.  Although  not  aware  of  the  alleged 
fact,  yet  do  we  wish  our  genial  quondam  contributor  the  greatest 
possible  success,  and  bespeak  for  him  the  suffrages  of  our  American 
readers. 


Some  one  (we  absolve  its  editor,  who  knows  better)  in  the  Beacon , 
writing  concerning  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  equivalent 
focus  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  says,  that  in  the  case  of  a  meniscus, 
it  is  “  exact  enough  ”  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  back  lens 


and  the  focussing  glass.  It  is  very  far  from  being  “  exact  enough,” 
unless  the  measurement  is  being  made  to  determine  the  length  of 
a  certain  camera.  The  focus  of  a  meniscus  must  be  measured  from 
a  point  altogether  outside  of  the  lens.  In  his  remarks  that  lie  does 
not  “  remember  to  whom  belongs  the  credit”  of  devising  the  recog¬ 
nised  means  of  ascertaining  the  focus  of  a  combination  of  leases, 
wThicli  yet  he  describes  in  nearly  the  language  of  its  originator,  we 
recognise  an  implied  intention  of  giving  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due, 
therefore  ive  inform  him  of  a  fact  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  the 
late  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  is  the  originator  of  the  method  in 
question,  which  has  been  described,  very  curiously,  in  almost  his 
own  words  by  the  anonymous  writer  referred  to. 

We  give  the  following  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  editor  of  the 
Beacon:  “  American-made  plates  are  at  least  as  good,  and  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper,  than  the  average  of  those  of  English  make.”  English 
makers  must  bestir  themselves.  The  American  manufacturers  are 
handicapped  with  a  heavy  import  duty  on  glass. 

The  position  of  our  old  contemporary,  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  he  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Gentile,  in  the  Photographic  Eye ,  hints  that  its  editor  and 
proprietor  is  to  remove  to  New  York,  in  order  to  devote  his  attention 
to  a  weekly  paper  already  existing  there  ;  while  the  said  editor  and 
proprietor,  at  a  later  date,  however,  announces  that  lie  is  lo  come  out 
twice  instead  of  once  a-month  during  the  next  year.  From  this  we 
infer,  first,  that  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  contemporaries  exist 
in  the  minds  of  some  esteemed  brethren  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  is  not  moribund.  To  it,  and  every  other 
American  photographic  journal,  we  wish  long  life  and  prosperity. 
They  have  done  much  good,  and  our  aspiration  is — much  more  good 
may  they  do.  We  feel  assured  they  will. 

- > - 

SFOTS  ON  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Spots  of  one  sort  or  another  on  silver  prints  have  always  been  a 
trouble  to  photographers  since  silver  printing  on  albumenised  paper 
was  introduced.  It  occurred  to  me,  in  reading  an  article  suggesting 
that  a  new  source  of  trouble  had  cropped  up,  that  it  wras  rather  a 
pity  the  faults  laid  to  the  poor  silver  print  were  not  already  sufficient, 
without  charging  it  with  another,  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  old 
acquaintance  mildew.  Mildew  will  undoubtedly  form  on  any 
organic  substance,  from  a  had  hat  to  a  hank  note,  if  the  conditions 
for  developing  the  fungi  are  suitable ;  the  softer  the  texture  of  the 
material  the  more  damaging  the  effect.  Any  ordinary  paper  mildews 
readily  if  kept  in  a  damp  place.  How  many  valuable  books  have 
been  injured  from  this  cause  alone  P  In  the  case  of  hooks  mildew 
shows  as  brown  spots  ;  plate-paper  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and 
inferior  samples  of  cardboard.  The  spots  that  form  on  ordinary  (that 
is,  not  specially  prepared  photographic)  paper,  in  very  many  instances, 
are  owing  to  metallic  particles  in  the  substance  of  the  material  that 
became  oxidised,  damp  greatly  assisting  the  process  :  these  rusty  spots 
may  he  easily  distinguished  from  the  fungoid  growth  by  difference  of 
colour.  From  the  examination  of  a  number  of  old  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  in  my  possession,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  silver  print 
on  good  albumenised  paper  was  peculiarly  resistant  to  this  form  of 
complaint ;  for  I  found,  although  the  mounts  themselves  were  in  many 
instances  covered  with  mildew  spots,  the  print  had  not  suffered  in  the 
least  in  any  one  case,  and  prints  stored  with  them,  unmounted,  were 
equally  free  from  mildew ;  in  one  or  two  cases  mildew  was  on  the 
face  of  the  prints,  but  easily  rubbed  off,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  damage 
behind.  In  the  case  of  the  photographs  referred  to,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  afforded  for  the  development  of  the  complaint, 
which  in  all  instances  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  prints, 
although  the  mounts  had  suffered.  I  may  mention  in  all  the  cases  of 
mounted  prints  they  had  either  been  laid  down  on  India  paper  or 
litho  tint,  which  might  have  exerted  some  protective  influence.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  good  albumenised  paper ,  owing  to  its  hard,  in¬ 
soluble  surface,  when  printed  upon,  is  very  unlikely  to  he  injured  by 
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mildew  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  If  mildew  form  on  it 
under  aggravated  circumstances,  a  soft  cloth  will  remove  all  traces 
with  the  greatest  ease.  If  it  did  not  I  should  suspect  the  albumenised 
paper  to  be  coated  with  gelatine,  wholly  or  in  part,  than  which  sub¬ 
stance  nothing  is  more  easily  spotted.  Yet,  supposing  a  silver  print 
would  become  damaged  by  mildew,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  silver  prints 
on  albumenised  paper,  but  to  all  organic  materials,  as  they  are  to  be 
burnt  if  put  into  the  nre ;  but  the  silver  image  does  nut  form  a  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  soil  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  this  agent  of 
decay.  Spots  on  silver  prints  may  be  referred  to  two  special  causes 
if  the  materials  used  are  of  good  quality:  one,  and  the  principal 
cause,  is  imperfect  fixing,  and  the  other  to  metallic  impurities  ;  these 
two  sources  of  trouble  avoided,  any  other  causes  may  be  said  to  be 
avoidable  by  ordinary  care,  and  so  not  peculiar  to  silver  prints.  The 
fact  is,  defects,  their  causes  and  cure,  are  of  periodical  occurrence ; 
noticed,  cured,  and  forgotten,  to  be  again  rediscovered,  remedied, 
and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  obscurity,  to  be  time  after  time  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  routine;  for,  with  respect  to  silver  printing,  there 
has  been  little  or  nothing  new  since  the  introduction  of  alkaline 
toning.  Good  prints  were  made  thirty  years  ago  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  the  negatives  were  then  stronger,  taking  longer  to  print, 
it  is  probable  they  were  more  permanent  than  a  great  deal  of  the 
modern  work :  this  will  be  known  after  a  course  of  years,  time 
affording  the  only  proof.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  course 
of  time  silver  prints  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  permanent 
methods  of  artistic  delineation,  as  they  are  uoav  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- - - 4 - - - 

WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA  IN  AND  ABOUT 
EDINBURGH. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

The  subjects  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  this  evening 
are  of  such  a  grand,  varied,  and  picturesque  nature,  that  I  must  con¬ 
dense  and  epitomise  the  description  of  them  which  I  shall  lay  before 
the  members,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  them  that  their  labour 
may  be  directed  into  very  interesting  and  remunerative  channels,  if 
they  will  take  heed  to  the  hints  offered.  As  to  choice  of  views,  we 
need  not  be  at  a  loss  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  grandest  I  know  is 
from  the  large  centre  lamp  at  the  west  end  of  Princes-street,  embracing 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  the  left,  St.  .1  ohn’s  and  the  spire  of  the  west 
church  in  the  centre,  backed  by  the  Castle  rock  and  the  military 
barracks,  and  ending  about  St.  Cuthbert’s  Lecture  Hail.  The  time  for 
taking  this  is  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  distant  buildings  at  this 
time  of  year  are  all  thrown  into  a  fiue  grey  tint,  which  makes  the 
architecture  in  the  foreground  stand  out  in  grand  relief. 

The  next  picturesque  view  which  would  make  a  good  oval  vignette 
may  be  taken  from  the  end  of  Rutland- street  near  the  front  of  the 
Caledonian  station,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a  number  of  people  about 
and  cabs  waiting  for  the  trains.  It  is  of  consequence  to  attend  to  the 
hours  and  time  of  year  specified,  for  the  effects  noticed  depend  greatly 
upon  the  light  or  the  dulness  of  the  day. 

The  next  subject  proves  this — a  grand  view  is  to  be  obtained  from 
near  186,  Princes-street,  with  the  apse  of  St.  John’s  on  the  right, 
the  runic  cross  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Ramsay  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Castle  rock  and  corner  turrets  towering  above.  A  day  at 
this  season  would  be  the  best  for  this  view.  A  bright  one  in  summer 
would  not  answer,  as  much  of  its  beauty  would  be  hid  by  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  elm-trees. 

Another  beautiful  subject  for  an  upright  is  the  rich  piece  of 
sculptured  carving  in  a  niche  in  St.  John’s  Church.  The  plant 
selected  for  the  decoration  is  either  the  common  parsley  or  the  wild 
colocynth  apple,  the  old  coloquintida  of  our  herbalists  and  church 
decorators.  Both  plants  are  to  be  found  sculptured  in  churches  and 
abbeys.  The  sunlight  does  not  come  upon  this,  so  it  may  be  taken 
on  any  favourable  day.  Before  leaving  this  vicinity  a  good  view  may 
be  obtained  of  St.  George’s  Church'from  the  corner  of  Rutland-street, 
the  large  ornamental  lamp  at  the  end  of  Queensferry-street  coming  in 
at  the  left,  the  dome  of  St.  George’s  in  the  centre,  and  the  turrets  of 
the  Scottish  Liberal  Club  to  the  light.  This  would  sometimes  be  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  take,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  corners 
in  Edinburgh,  six  or  seven  streets  and  lanes  here  converging  to  a 
centre.  Another  good  comprehensive  view  is  to  be  got  of  Princes- 
street  from  the  railings  opposite  the  University  Club,  and  the  fiue 
scenery  of  this  magnificent  street  maybe  taken  to  advantage  from  the 
shaded  side,  under  the  old  elm-trees,  not  far  from  the  Royal  Alexandra 


Hotel.  Here,  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  one  begins  to  see  all  the  bustle, 
activity,  and  life  of  one  of  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city — all  which 
would  go  to  make  a  capital  street  picture.  Some  of  the  elm-trees 
which  overshadow  this  wall?,  and  afford  an  agreeable  shade,  are 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  Amongst  their  leafy  foliage  are  to  be 
obtained  peeps  of  some  spacious  hotels,  and  on  the  right,  the  elegant 
spire  of  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  square  turrets  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Ilall,  with  the 
fine  wooded  sloping  banks  at  the  head  of  the  Mound" 

We  may  now  enter  the  Princes-street  Gardens,  and  there  find  reallv 
grand  and  striking  combination  of  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of 
pictorial,  classic,  and  richly  variegated  scenery.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  gardens  stands  the  spire  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  a  noble,  well-conceived 
spire  that  towers  well  up  into  the  sky,  and  is  partially  hid  by  picturesque 
old  elms  and  a  few  older  laurels  or  willows.  To  "the  left,  among  the 
old  trees,  are  the  turrets  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Lecture  Ilall,  the  offices  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  the  old  band-stand,  which  has  a  history  of 
its  own,  and  the  Ilall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  originally 
built  as  a  theatre.  In  the  distance,  in  this  corner,  are  crowded  many 
buildings  on  the  Lotliian-road. 

Near  the  large  elm-trees  at  the  west  end  of  the  gardens  stands  the 
great  bronze  fountain  liberally  presented  to  the  Town  Council  and  the 
public  of  Edinburgh  by  the  late  Mr.  Ross,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  at 
a  cost  of  £3000.  The  fountain  is  designed  and  executed  by  A. 
Durrene,  Maitre  de  Forges  a  Sommervoire.  The  groups  of  figure'  on 
the  lower  and  second  platforms  are  in  better  taste  than  the  large  female 
figure  which  surmounts  the  whole,  and  which  reminds  one  a  little  of 
Ruben’s  large  female  beauties.  The  fountain,  however,  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  bronze -founder’s  work,  and  a  great  attraction  in  hot, 
sultry  weather,  albeit  the  spray  from  it,  though  it  delights  the  birds 
occasionally  wets  the  onlooker,  and  is  sometimes  carried  far  by  the 
wind.  It  lias  often  been  made  the  subject  of  a  picture. 

A  little  to  the  left,  under  one  of  the  largest  oil  elms,  a  fine  view 
majr  be  obtained  of  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  backed  by  the  turrets 
and  a  portion  of  the  old  Castle  rock.  Low  down  to  the  right  is  the 
old  band-stand. 

We  come  now  to  a  number  of  grand  and  picturesque  corners,  where 
truly  fine  views  are  to  be  obtained,  but  we  must  hurry  over  several  of 
these,  contenting  ourselves  with  handing  round  some  of  my  sketches 
in  pencil,  pen,  and  ink,  many  of  which  are  just  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  taken  on  the  spot.  The  fountain  view  I  hand  round  for 
examination. 

Before  leaving  this  end  of  the  west  gardens,  I  may  call  your 
attention  to  a  grand  collection  of  finely  carved  stones  from  the  ruins 
of  two  old  churches  which  stood  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Mound,  the 
oldest  erected  by  Malcolm  II.  and  Queen  Margaret,  between  1123  and 
1140,  and  the  other  from  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Trinity  College  Church, 
which  stood  below  the  rock  on  which  was  built  the  Bridewell.  The 
stones  from  the  latter — old  Trinity  College  Church  —  have  been 
chiefly  utilised,  I  am  told,  in  rebuilding  a  church  in  Jeffrey-street. 
The  stones  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  Malcolm  II.'s  church  are  of  very 
quaint  and  curious  devices,  and  may  be  seen  collected  and  set  up  near 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  railway.  They  are  of  an  older  date  than 
Roslin  Chapel,  which  was  built  about  six  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  broad  walk  in  this  garden  there  are  some  fine  views  of 
the  Castle ;  the  dome  of  the  waterworks  above  Ramsay  Gardens ; 
the  tall,  elegant  spire  and  square  towers  in  the  middle  distance,  with  a 
peep  beyond  of  the  tower  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral;  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Down  in  the  gardens  to 
the  right  is  the  new  ornamental  band-stand.  In  this  view,  the  outline 
of  these  buildings  coming  boldly  against  the  sky,  with  the  fine  masses 
of  foliage  below,  makes  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  photograph  or 
an  etching  to  be  got  in -Edinburgh  At  present  the  trees  are  too  bare 
of  foliage  to  come  out  well. 

We  come  now  to  three  views  of  the  Castle  rock,  with  some  very 
quaint  antiquities  which  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  One  i> 
the  ruins  of  Wallace's  Cradle,  which  some  think  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Wellhouse  Cradle,  with  nine  stone  steps  leading  down  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  but  now  overgrown  with  moss,  grass,  and  weeds.  This  over¬ 
hangs  St.  Margaret’s  Well,  from  which  water  was  raised  to  the  Castle. 
Under  the  trees  near  the  Castle  was  discovered,  many  years  ago,  a 
vaulted  arched  chamber  and  passage,  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  Castle,  as  a  resort  in  times  of  danger.  To  the  right  of  this  once 
stood  a  portcullis,  all  now  in  ruins.  It  seems  that  about  the  year  1 84d, 
Edinburgh  was  visited  by  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  threw 
down  portions  of  the  rock,  and  destroyed  these  buildings.  Amongst 
the  [debris  at  the  edge  of  St.  Margaret's  Well  is  a  curious  mass  of 
granite  porpliyrv  of  three  to  four  hundredweight,  set  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  which  is  very  different  from  any  of  the  rocks  about  Edinburgh. 
Some  say  that  this  was  brought  from  the  field  of  Flodden,  others  that 
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it  is  merely  a  mass  of  plum-pudding  stone  porphyry.  Wherever  the 
stone  came  from,  it  is  not  of  the  Castle  rock,  Arthur’s  Seat,  or  Salisbury 
Crags. 

Now  lest  I  should  weary  you  with  views  from  the  Princes-street 
Gardens,  I  may  tell  you  that  in  the  east  side  of  the  Institution  there 
are  about  five  views  grander  perhaps  than  those  at  the  west  end — one 
from  the  corner  near  Professor  John  Wilson’s  statue,  he  who  wrote 
under  the  title  “The  Wizard  of  the  North;”  the  second  from  near 
Livingstone’s  monument;  the  third  from  the  same,  looking  towards 
North  Bridge,  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  Tron  Church,  with  the  tall 
chimney  of  the  Chemical  Works  to  the  left ;  the  fourth  from  near  the 
great  lamp  on  the  drive  to  the  Waverley  Station,  looking  towards  the 
Castle — in  this  the  old  citadel  stands  out  in  fine  relief  from  the  other 
buildings ;  and  the  fifth  view  is  from  near  the  lower  end  of  Cockburn- 
street,  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  foot  of  Hanover- 
street. 

Besides  these  there  are  dozens  of  street  views  in  Edinburgh,  some  of 
which  ought  to  be  taken- in  sunny  days  at  this  time  of  year,  as  the 
slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere  softens  the  effects,  and  the  duller  light 
■prevents  the  shadows  from  printing  too  black.  From  the  corner  of 
Hanover-street  looking  towards  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  with  the 
Caledonian  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Office  to  the  left,  Melville’s  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  centre,  and  the  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  street  to  the 
right,  there  is  a  fine  view. 

From  the  corner  pillars  of  the  Music  Hall,  looking  to  the  west,  is 
aim ther  fine  view,  with  the  statues  of  William  Pitt  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
in  the  centre,  and  the  dome  of  St.  George’s  in  the  distance. 

From  the  Register  Office  there  are  at  least  four  good  views  to  be 
obtained,  and  from  the  Dean  Bridge  and  Belgrave-crescent-  about  five, 
perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any. 

Then  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Bonnington-road,  and  the 
Wardie-road,  are  numerous  lovely  points  of  view,  from  which 
sketches,  photographic  views,  and  etchings,  or  pen-and-ink  studies, 
could  be  taken  with  advantage  ;  but  to  do  them  justice,  many  of  the 
pictures  ought  to  be  large  to  bring  out  details  and  effects.  Don’t  let 
ns  lie  inundated  with  small  square  views,  but  let  us  have  grander, 
artistic,  and  respectable  photographs,  which  will  raise  the  tone  of 
photography,  and  convince  the  public  that  the  sister  arts  of  painting, 
architecture,  and  sculpture  may  all  lend  a  helping  hand  in  elevating, 
ennobling,  and  endearing  to  posterity  the  labours,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
aspirations  of  some  of  old  Scotia’s  grandest  men,  who  have  made  this 
city  renowned  ;  and  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  drawing  in  a  sister  art 
which  ought  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  I  -would  bring  in  the  Art 
of  Music,  with  a  compliment  to  one  xvho  left  his  mark  in  a  lovely 
song,  “  Fare  ye  weel,  Edinburgh,  Caledonia’s  Queen.”  We  ought  also 
to  remember  Black,  Templeton,  and  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Douglas 
Maclagan,  and  others  who  have  given  us  real  delight. 

Alexander  Hunter. 

- -♦ - 

LANTERN  SLIDES.* 

Now  let  me  refer  to  some  other  preparations  occasionally  required 
when  working  on  gelatine  negatives.  In  landscape  it  often  happens 
the  sky  does  not  print  satisfactorily.  I  very  often  block  out  the  skies 
with  Bates’s  black  varnish,  and  this  I  do  by  working  on  the  film  side  of 
the  negative.  Here  are  some  which  I  have  done  ;  it  only  wants  a 
little  courage  and  neatness. 

Recently,  when  going  to  block  out  a  sky,  an  amateur  friend  of  mine 
called  in,  and,  of  course,  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  pho¬ 
tography.  “  I  was  just  going  to  block  out  a  sky,”  I  said. 

“  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“  With  Bates's  black  varnish.” 

“  By  Jove  !  I  would  like  to  see  you.” 

“  All  right.  Come  along;”  and  we  were  soon  at  the  job. 

“  Oh  !  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  try  such  a  game  on  my  negatives,” 
was  my  friend’s  ejaculation.  “I’d  be  sure  to  spoil  them.  I  could 
never  trust  myself  to  do  it.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  have  not  confidence  to  do  it  without  overlapping  some 
important  part  of  the  negative.” 

“  Just  sit  down  and  take  the  brush  and  do  this  one,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  if  I  spoil  it,  don’t  blame  me.” 

“  I’m  not  afraid  of  that,”  I  replied. 

So  my  friend  sat  down,  and  sure  enough,  very  soon  he  overlapped, 
as  he  said  he  would,  and  declared  he  had  spoiled  it. 

“  Just  go  on,”  I  said,  “  and  finish  it.” 

So^on  he  went.  When  finished,  I  took  it  and  pointed  out  his  faults. 

“  I  m  awfully  sorry,”  he  said;  “  but  vou  told  me  to  do  it,”  was  his 
reply. 

*  Continued  from  page  70], 


So  I  produced  my  bottle  of  turpentine  and  an  old  cloth,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  turpentine,  the  black  varnish  vanished  as  if  by  magic, 
and  there  was  the  negative  as  free  from  varnish  as  ever. 

“  God  bless  me  !  I  would  never  have  thought  it,”  was  his  reply. 

“That’s  the  best  tip  ever  1  got.  Just  sit  down  again,  and  do  it 
properly  this  time.”  So,  having  no  fear,  of  course  he  did  it  all  right. 

Now  I  narrate  this  little  circumstance  just  as  it  occurred,  because  I 
find  among  amateurs  considerable  dread  in  using  black  varnish  on 
their  negatives.  They  are  not  aware  with  what  ease  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Provided  the  negative  has  been  previously  varnished  with 
spirit  varnish,  the  turpentine  cleans  away  the  black  varnish  without 
attacking  the  spirit  varnish.  I  have  removed  Bates’s  black  varnish 
from  negatives  that  were  blocked  out  two  years  previously  with  tin- 
greatest  of  ease.  So  don’t  be  afraid  to  use  the  brush  ;  a  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  any  one  to  block  out  a  sky.  In  landscapes  of  hill 
scenery,  See.,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  outlines  ;  but 
sometimes  it  happens,  as  in  this  case,  that  a  sail  or  a  mast  with  its 
rigging  extends  over  the  horizon.  In  this  case  the  matter  is  not  so 
easy  of  accomplishment  ;  so  in  such  a  case  I  have  recourse  to  another 
dodge,  viz.,  flooding  the  gloss  side  of  the  negative  with  matt  varnish, 
often  giving  as  many  as  four  or  five  coats,  till  I  obtain  the  required 
density.  Here  is  a  negative  of  such  a  class,  and  later  on  I  hope  to 
show  you  on  the  screen  a  slide  from  the  same.  Vou  will  observe  it  is 
a  negative  of  the  steamer  Iran/we,  taken  with  a  drop  shutter.  This 
negative  has  plenty  of  detail,  but  for  transparency  work  the  skv  is 
too  thin;  and  were  I  to  print  from  it  without  doing  it  up  so,  tin* 
result  would  not  be  satisfactory,  the  picture  lacking  in  brightness  and 
vigour.  In  this  case  I  have  used  ordinary  negative  varnish  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  chrysohne.  I  thereby  coat  the  gloss  side  of  the 
negative  with  a  non-actinic  colour,  and  by  applying  this  varnish  with¬ 
out  heating  the  plate  it  dries  vip  with  a  matt  surface,  and  gives  me 
opacit}r  in  the  parts  which  would  otherwise  print  too  rapidly.  In  some 
cases,  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  this  varnish  from  very  fine  lines,  such 
as  funnels  of  steamers,  masts,  ropes,  rigging,  See.,  I  scrape  it  off  with  my 
penknife  on  broad  parts;  and  in  very  fine  work,  such  as  ropes,  See.,  I 
take  a  ruler,  and  with  a  darning  needle  rule  on  the  lines,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  rule  out  of  the  varnish  the  lines  immediately  over  where  they 
exist  on  the  negative.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  after  a  little 
practice.  Such  are  among  a  few  of  the  preparations  I  resort  to  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  detail  and  brilliancy.  There  are  many  more. 

Having  briefly  referred  to  making  up  the  negative,  I  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  little  dodges  in  the  exposure.  Those 
of  you  who  have  never  made  a  transparency  by  reduction  in  the 
camera  will  doubtless  have  printed  paper  prints  from  your  negatives, 
and  when  in  printing  how  often  does  it  happen  that  you  find  to 
secure  the  best  results  you  require  to  have  recourse  to  some  little  dodge, 
such  as  save  it  here  a  little,  print  it  up  there  a  little,  all  of  which 
is  necessary  if  you  are  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Now  let  us  bear  this 
in  mind  when  using  such  negatives  for  transparency  printing,  for  as  I 
have  said  before  it  is  merely  a  printing  process  we  are  considering. 
Although  we  cannot,  when  using  a  sensitive  plate,  employ  exactly  and 
at  all  times  the  same  means,  still  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent 
employ  similar  dodging  as  when  silver  printing.  Now'  with  this  same 
negative  of  the  steamer  Ivankoe,  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  I  have  as  it  were  to  make  two  exposures,  and  for  this  reason  : 
you  will  observe  that  the  white  foam  coming  from  the  paddle-wheels 
inquires  considerably  more  exposure  or  printing  than  the  hull  or  other 
parts  of  the  picture.  So  I  had  to  make  this  mask,  just  as  I  would 
have  done  in  silver  printing,  and  by  placing  it  over  the  sky  and  hull 
of  the  steamer,  and  giving  the  foam  an  exposure  by  itself  first,  and 
afterwards  removiug  the  mask  and  giving  an  exposure  to  the  whole 
negative,  I  print  up  in  due  proportion  the  entire  picture  and  so  obtain 
perfect  results.  Now  this  is  just  a  case  in  point;  nearly  every  nega¬ 
tive  requires  a  special  treatment. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  President,  my  remarks  have  all  been  made  on  the 
understanding  that  a  transparency  has  to  be  made  from  an  existing 
negative ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  frequently  happens  a  slide  has  to  be 
made  from  an  engraving  or  other  unmounted  picture,  such  as  maps  or 
photographs,  &c.,  let  me  briefly  refer  to  what  I  consider  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case.  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  produce 
a  good  and  suitable  negative,  and  for  this  I  strongly  recommend  the 
using  of  collodion  and  the  good  old  bath,  and  developing  wdth  an  iron 
developer.  A  perfect  negative  may  be  made  by  placing  the  photo  in 
a  bath  of  clean  water,  and  while  still  in  the  water  take  a  glass  plate, 
a  little  larger  than  the  photo,  lay  the  picture  on  the  glass  plate  face 
down,  then  raise  one  end  out  of  the  -water,  and  with  a  squeegee  gently 
press  out  all  air-bells ;  then  dry  the  other  side  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
taking  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper,  damp  it  and  lay  it  on  the  back 
of  the  photo  to  keep  it  from  drying.  Now  place  the  glass  plate  up 
against  the  wall  or  other  support,  and  fixing  the  same  with  carpet 
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studs,  copy  it  with,  if  possible,  a  top  light.  At  times,  when  top  light 
is  not  obtainable,  some  operators  resort  to  another  method  :  they  throw 
the  light  on  the  picture  to  be  copied  by  means  of  a  mirror  or  mirrors 
placed  slightly  on  the  side  of  the  camera.  To  make  sure,  however, 
that  the  photo  is  really  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will  ensure  success 
in  the  resulting  negative,  so  far  as  not  showing  the  grain  of  the  paper, 
after  placing  the  photo  in  position  examine  it  through  a  magnifying- 
glass  of,  say  six-inch  fdcus.  It  will  be  found  that  by  moving  the  photo 
around  and  changing  the  position  a  little,  until  the  light  falls  on  it 
from  a  certain  direction,  the  texture  of  the  albumenised  paper  ceases 
to  be  noticeable,  the  details  of  the  print  alone  being  visible.  The 
disposition  of  the  light  by  which  this  is  effected  is  also  that  by 
which  a  perfect  copy  of  such  a  photo  may  be  made  by  the  camera ; 
at  any  rate  avoid  a  front  light,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  reflection 
which  will  spoil  the  negative.  Now  the  main  object  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  grain  of  the  paper.  If  you  follow  out  the  mode  of  working  which 
I  have  suggested  you  will  obtain  a  negative  which  will  yield  a  trans¬ 
parency  that  will  show  no  signs  of  granularity,  and  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  detect  from  one  made  from  nature. 

In  this  class  of  Avork  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  good  exposure,  but, 
Avhen  developing,  stop  the  moment  the  picture  is  Avell  out.  Don’t 
hesitate  in  this.  Were  you  making  a  negative  for  paper  printing,  it 
is  just  possible  the  development  might  be  carried  a  little  further  with 
some  advantage,  but  in  this  class  of  work  it  is  imperative  that  the 
lines  of  the  engraving  or  photo  should  be  clear  glass.  Now,  here  you 
will  observe  two  drawings  —they  are  comical  nigger  scenes,  hand- 
painted.  Being  asked  by  a  friend  to  make  transparencies  of  these 
pictures  to  show  with  the  lantern,  I  last  week  copied  them  with  top 
light,  and  have  made  lantern  slides  from  same.  Later  on  you  will 
see  these  slides  thrown  on  the  screen.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  coarseness  of  the  paper  they  are  painted  on,  but  Avhen  Ave 
come  to  see  their  duplicates  on  their  screen,  I  think  you  Avill  agree  with 
me  that  the  granularity  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  making  of 
lantern  slides  from  such  originals  is  rather  a  severe  test.  Still,  I  haATe 
decided  to  show  the  results  of  copying  the  pictures  by  top  light. 
They  are  the  last  I  have  done  of  this  class  of  work. 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  the  modus  operancli  of  wet 
collodion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  more  particularly,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  amateur  friends  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Avorking  of  the 
silver  bath,  that  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  the  operation  is 
almost  the  first  one  they  ha\m  to  take,  and  that  is  the  cleaning  of 
glasses.  I  need  not  say  anything  to  those  old  friends  of  the  Avet 
collodion  process  on  the  importance  of  this  point,  but  to  those  about 
to  undertake  it  let  me  strongly  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  for 
using  glass  Avhich  is  chemically  clean,  failing  Avhich  success  is  im¬ 
possible.  I  invariably  steep  my  glasses  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  and  hot  Avater  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  I  then  rinse  them 
under  the  tap  and  place  for  some  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitric 
acid  and  water,  rinse  again,  place  in  a  rack,  and  stow  away  free  from 
dust  and  deleterious  vapours,  and  when  going  to  use  I  see  that  my 
chamois  skins  are  absolutely  free  from  damp  and  dust.  I  then  polish 
Avith  a  cleaning  solution  of  Tripoli  poAvder  and  rouge,  alcohol  and 
ammonia,  and  before  coating  the  plates  with  collodion  I  pass  gently 
over  them  a  clean  camel’s-hair  brush,  to  make  sure  there  is  no  dust  or 
fluff  on  them.  Dust  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  glass  should 
be  free  from  specks,  &c. 

I  use  Swan’s  collodion  about  four  months  old,  to  which  I  add  two 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  collodion :  this  tends  to  give 
brightness.  At  first  I  used  5x4  glasses ;  they  give  one  a  good 
margin  to  come  and  go  on,  and  they  are  easily  cut  down  to  the  lantern 
size  after  the  picture  is  completed  ;  but  now  I  use  3j  x  3j  glasses.  In 
doing  so,  howeATer,  much  greater  nicety  of  registration  and  care  in 
development  must  be  exercised.  To  my  amateur  friends  who  think  of 
commencing  this  work,  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  begin  with 
5x4  glasses,  and  when  they  can  work  them  clean  towards  the 
edges,  it  Avill  be  time  enough  to  take  up  the  smaller  size. 

From  Avhat  I  have  said  it  will  be  obi'ious  that  great  differences 
exist  as  to  time  of  exposure.  No  two  negatives  are  alike  in  this  respect ; 
but  when  [once  an  operator  gets  well  into  the  class  of  work,  it  is 
AA'onderful  Iioav  well  the  required  time  for  exposure  is  gauged.  I 
consider  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  an  exposure  is  given  that 
will  just  bring  out  the  finer  details  Avithout  any  forcing  of  develop¬ 
ment,  Pushing  the  development  I  consider  a  great  mistake ;  it  tends 
to  the  production  of  impure  Avhites.  When  using  ordinary  negatives, 
that  is  negatives  intended  for  silver  printing,  it  sometimes  happens 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  at  once  vigour  in  the  shadows  and  detail  in 
the  lights.  Over-exposure  tends  to  the  production  of  heavy,  sunken 
blacks  or  shadows ;  hence,  in  the  case  of  a  negati\Te  possessing  too 
great  a  contrast,  the  latter  become  lost  before  the  lights  have  time 
to  become  thoroughly  impressed.  The  best  plan  is  to  mark  out,  and 
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as  a  rule  in  such  a  case  give  a  pretty  full  exposure,  and  to  u.>e  a 
developer,  Avhich,  while  it  brings  out  the  image,  adds  but  little  to  its 
density.  Should  the  negati\-c  be  thin  or  flat,  or  too  uniformly  dense 
as.  to  be  equally  AAuthout  contrast,  much  may  be  done  by  reversing 
this  mode  of  procedure,  that  is,  the  developer  should  be 'applied  of 
full  strength  at  the  outset,  and  every  means  used  to  induce  contrast 
and  vigour.  As  soon  as  the  details  are  all  out,  Avasli  off  at  once. 
You  must  not  hesitate  in  this,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this  Avork.  Stop  the  development 
at  the  right  moment.  But  you  may  ask  me,  Iioav  do  1  knoAv  the 
exact  moment?  Watch  carefully  the  speed  Avith  Avhich  the  picture 
comes  into  view ;  if  it  rush  up  rapidly  make  up  your  mind  for  over¬ 
exposure,  if  it  come  gradually  it  Avill  be  about  right.  Watch  care¬ 
fully  till  all  the  details  are  just  defined ,  then  wash  off  AA'ithout 
any  hesitation,  and  if,  after  washing  off,  the  picture  appears  thin  or 
lacking  in  vigour,  it  is  very  easily  put  right  by  the  application  of  a 
little  pyro  and  silver  intensification  ;  but  Avhen  using  it  reject  it  the 
moment  it  turns  muddy,  otherwise  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  Avill 
suffer. 

Experience  has  taught  me  this,  that  working  on  the  lines  I  have 
laid  down,  and  provided  the  plate  has  received  a  fairly  correct  exposure, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  details  just  defined.  I  prefer  rapid 
development,  and  if  possible  avoid  intensification;  by  this  means  l 
keep  my  plate  clean  and  bright.  Very  many  of  the  slides  1  hope  to 
show  you  on  the  screen  later  on,  have  been  produced  Avithout  inten¬ 
sification  ;  it  is  not  ahvays  possible,  hoAvever,  to  do  Avithout  it.  A 
little  practice  Avill  enable  my  amateur  friends  to  know  Iioav  to  judge 
the  proper  moment  for  stopping  deArelopment.  T.  W.  Armstrong. 

{To  be  continued.) 

■ - ♦ - 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Read  before  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic 
Association.] 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  progress  science  has  made  during  the 
last  decade,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  great  increase  of  the  means  of  gaining 
technical  knowledge  Avhich  have  been  afforded  the  masses.  If  Ave 
look  at  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  engineering,  or  any  of  the 
many  other  sections  into  which  scientific  pursuits  are  divided,  Ave  find 
in  almost  all  of  them  a  thirst  for  more  insight  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  subjects,  wdiich  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  supplied  by  the 
technical  schools  and  classes  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  large 
attendances  at  which  are  a  proof  that  they  are  supplying  a  long-felt 
Avant. 

But  when  we  turn  to  our  oAvn  science,  “  photography/’  do  Ave  find 
the  same  longing  for  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  devotees,  or 
the  same  facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  which  we  find  in  the  other 
branches  ?  I  am  afraid  our  answer  must  be  in  the  negatNe.  True, 
photography  as  a  science  is  yet  in  its  childhood;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  hardly  out  of  the  nursery.  Yet  this  is,  I  think,  all  the 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  lovingly  nurtured,  and  its  future 
thoughtfully  anticipated.  Not  many  years  since  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  purchase  a  camera  and  the  other  requisites  for  the  black  art, 
and  start  almost  at  once  as  a  photographic  artist,  and  turn  out  satis¬ 
factory  results.  But  now  things  are  changed.  It  is  now  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  “  black  art,”  but  as  a  true  science,  and  as  such  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  studied,  not  only  in  its  practical  Avoik, 
but  also  in  its  deeper  and  more  important  and  subtle  branches. 

What,  then,  is  being  done  to  advance  this  technical  study  ?  Can 
Ave  rest  satisfied  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  or  with  the  results 
they  are  bringing  forth  ?  True,  we  have  noAv  many  societies  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  in  too  many  cases  their  papers  and  discussions 
are  of  a  purely  practical  nature,  and  do  not  lead  to  a  steady  systematic 
study  of  the  subject. 

Photography  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  mysteries,  from  the 
preparation  of  the  plate  to  the  finished  picture ;  and  it  is  to  the  un¬ 
ravelling  of  these  mysteries  that  we  must  appl}'  technical  education. 
Yet  how  often  do  Ave  find  our  younger  brethren,  avIio,  may  be,  Lave  just 
commenced  their  course,  content  if  they  can  take  a  good  negative,  and 
from  it  print  a  satisfactory  picture — and  this  especially  among  amateurs 
— nex’er  for  a  moment  considering  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  steps 
they  are  taking,  or  how  it  is  that  certain  processes  bring  about  certain 
results,  or  stopping  to  consider  how  that  wonderful  and  mysterious 
latent  image  has  been  formed  on  the  sensitive  plate.  How  different  is 
the  case  with  the  man— be  he  amateur  or  professional — who,  having 
carefully  studied  his  subject,  can  confidently  look  forward  to  obtaining 
a  certain  result  to  his  labours,  not  because  somebody  else  told  him  it 
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would  be  the  case,  but  because  lie  knows  the  rationale  of  what  lie  is 
doing,  and  is  not  groping  in  the  dark.  This  brings  me  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  which  we  now  know  to  be  so  valuable  ?  ” 

No  doubt  one  great  help  will  be  careful  reading  and  study  of  good 
works  on  the  subject ;  but  where  the  student  is  left  to  himself,  he  is 
very  apt  to  fall  into  a  habit  of  desultory  reading,  swallowing  much, 
but  digesting  little.  A  safeguard  against  this  is  found  in  the  classes 
for  instruction  in  photography  which  have  been  established  in  some 
towns,  where  the  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  an  abler  mind  to 
guide  his,  and  keep  him  from  straying  into  bye-paths.  Where  such 
classes  are  not  accessible,  I  would  suggest  that  as  many  as  are 
interested  in  the  study  should  meet  together  to  read  up  and  discuss 
the  subject,  and  test  their  work  by  trying  to  solve  difficult  problems 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  before  them. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  a  Photographic  Association  ?  Is  it  not 
to  do  our  utmost  to  spread  the  technical  knowledge  of  our  science,  not 
only  among  our  own  members,  but  also  to  others  outside  our  circle 
who  may  be  taking  up  photography?  Now  we  come  to  the  im¬ 
portant  point  —How  can  this  best  be  done?  Failing  the  formation  of 
a  special  class,  I  would  suggest  it  might  be  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  special  papers  on  theoretical  subjects,  by  some  of  our  more  expe¬ 
rienced  members,  these  papers  being  given  either  at  our  ordinary 
meetings,  or  on  some  other  night  set  apart  for  that  object.  But,  as 
the  mere  listening  to  a  paper  will  not  necessarily  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  the  subject,  I  would  further 
suggest  that,  even  failing  the  special  papers  I  have  referred  to,  one  or 
more  questions  of  a  technical  character  might  be  put  from  the  chair 
at  each  of  our  meetings,  and  members  invited  to  send  in  written 
answers,  which  could  he  examined  by  some  of  our  more  advanced 
members  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  answers  explained  rot  the 
next  meeting.  This,  I  am  convinced,  would  often  induce  members  to 
read  up  and  study  points  they  would  otherwise  overlook. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  would  earnestly  invite  all  members  to 
sit  at  the  examination  in  Photography  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  Technical  Knowledge, 
in  May  next,  particulars  of  which  the  Secretary  will  be  happy  to 
supply.  The  preparation  for  this  I  am  sure  would  greatly  aid 
in  the  acquirement  of  technical  knowledge.  We  are  now  about  to 
enter  upon  another  session.  Let  our  motto,  then,  for  the  coming 
session  be,  “  Nulli  S'ecundus ,”  and  let  us  do  our  best  individually  to 
inspire  into  our  Association  more  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  evinced 
by  the  little  boy,  who,  whatever  was  told  him,  always  answered, 
“  Why?”  Henry  G.  Templeton. 

- + - 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  15.162.  —  “Flap  Shutter  and  Shutter  Band  combined,  tor  Instantaneous 
Photography.”  G.  Mold.— A kited  December  10,  1885. 

No.  15,163. — “Shutter  for  Instantaneous  Photography,  and  a  Diaphragm 
Band  to  be  used  instead  of  Diaphragms  or  Stops  on  Lenses.”  G.  Mold. — 
Dated  December  10,  1885. 

No.  15,196.  —  “Mounting  Photographs.”  J.  W r llmott.  — Dated,  December 
11,  1885. 

No.  15,270. — “Increasing  the  Effects  of  Photographs  and  other  Designs.” 
Complete  specification.  W.  H.  Bacon. — Dated  December  12,  1885. 

No.  15,342. — “  Automatic  Registering  Apparatus  for  Photographic  Printing 
Presses  for  Indicating  the  Number  of  Copies  Printed.” — Dated  December  14, 
1885.  - 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

No.  16,807. — “Cameras.”  C.  Sands  and  J.  J.  Hunter,  53,  Cliancerydane, 
London. — Dated  December  8,  1884. 

No.  16,334. — “Cameras.”  Samuel  Dunseith  McKellen,  18,  Brown-street, 
Manchester. — Dated  December  12,  1884. 

No.  16,694.— “  Production  of  Half-Tones  for  Photomechanical  Printing.” 
E.  Falk,  323,  High  Holborn,  London. — Dated  December  19,  1884. 

No.  17,002.— “  Photographic  Apparatus.”  Henry  Correja,  United  States. 
■ — Dated  December  29,  1884.  - 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Microphotoscopes. 

No.  1027.  Robert  Galland-Mason,  Hambleton-house,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Schoolmaster. — January  24,  1885. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  optical  instrument  called  the 
“Microphotoscope,”  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  dated  January  8, 
1884,  No.  912. 

The  improved  micropliotoscope  consists  in  arranging  microphotographs  in 
spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  hand-glasses  in  concentric  circular  groups,  so  that 
each  microphotograph  may  be  brought  separately  under  or  before  a  single 
minute  microscope  instead  of  each  microphotograph  being  provided  with  a 
separate  lens. 

The  microscope  may  be  placed  in  a  radial  slide.  This  radial  slide  is  to  enable 


the  microscope  to  be  moved  opposite  to  any  circle  of  niicroplmtograph* ;  or  it 
may  be  let  into  the  rim  of  the  spectacle  glass  and  provided  with  a  minute  screw 
for  focussing  for  varying  sights. 

The  microphotographs  would  be  taken  upon  a  piece  of  circular  glass,  gela¬ 
tine,  or  any  suitable  transparent  substance;  in  photographing  them  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  take  each  microphotograph  separately. 

If  the  models  from  which  the  microphotographs  are  taken  were  arranged  in  a 
circle,  the  whole  circular  group  of  microphotographs  could  be  taken  on  one 
negative. 

The  gelatine  film  or  other  material  upon  which  the  microphotographs  arc- 
taken,  and  also  the  microphotographs  themselves,  may  be  protected  from 
injury  by  friction  by  being  placed  between  two  very  thin  pieces  of  glass,  talc, 
or  any  other  suitable  transparent  substance,  and  the  whole  cemented  together 
with  transparent  cement  so  as  to  form  one  piece. 

These  circular  pieces  of  glass  or  other  material  upon  which  the  microphoto¬ 
graphs  are  taken,  may  be  made  to  fit  into  loose  frames  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  at  will  and  others  put  in  their  places.  These  frames 
have  several  small  catches  or  claws,  by  which  they  may  be  made  to  spring  or 
clip  on  to  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  haml-glasses  of  a  circular  form. 

The  edges  of  these  loose  frames  may  be  milled,  which  when  taken  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  enables  them  (the  loose  frames),  with  the  glosses  they 
contain,  to  be  turned  round  and  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety  ;  or  the 
spectacles,  eye-glasses,  or  hand-glasses  may  have  catches  on  their  rims  into 
which  the  circular  glasses  containing  the  microphotographs  may  themselves  be 
sprung  or  taken  out  at  will,  thus  dispensing  with  the  loose  frames.  In  this 
case  the  glasses  containing  tin-  microphotographs  would  be  a  little  larger  than 
the  spectacle  glasses,  to  enable  the  thumb  and  finger  to  take  hold  of  them 
when  turning  them  round. 

The  microphotographs  may  be  copies  of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or 
any  written  or  printed  matter,  maps,  charts,  views,  landscapes,  pictures,  or  any 
object  or  group  of  objects  from  which  photographs  can  be  taken. 

The  uses  to  which  the  improved  micro] >hotoscope  could  be  put  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  specification  of  the  microphotoscojMi  above 
refeired  to,  but  in  a  more  enlarged  or  extended  sense,  as  a  pair  of  glasses 
which  slip  into  the  spectacle  frames  would  be  capable  of  holding  from  two  to 
three  hundred  microphotographs. 

If  these  were  copies  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  then  in  one  pair  of  spectacles  or 
eye-glasses  a  person  would  be  able  to  carry  the  contents  of  a  whole  volume,  and 
as  the  glasses  are  detachable  and  very  thin,  a  person  would  be  able  to  carry 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pairs  of  these  in  a  case  less  than  an  ordinary  pocket- 
book. 

The  glasses  might  be  numbered,  and  the  case  contain  an  index  of  the  subjects; 
thus  a  person  would  be  enabled  to  carry  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  volumes  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

By  the  aid  of  the  type-writer  in  preparing  the  text,  books  instead  of  being 
printed  could  be  published  mierophotoscopically  with  greater  expedition  than 
at  present,  for  the  known  resources  of  the  modern  photographer  are  so  great 
that,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  receiving  the  text,  lie  would  be  able  to  place 
numbers  of  microphotoscopical  copies  in  the  market. 

Microphotoscopical  books  would  be  almost  indestructible  ;  they  would  never 
become  mouldy  or  worm-eaten,  and  would  take  up  so  little  space  that  a  very 
large  library  could  be  contained  in  a  small  cabinet. 

The  postage  and  carriage  of  books  so  published  would  be  very  small,  and 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  those  who  had  to  send  them  abroad. 

The  captain  of  an  ocean-going  vessel  could  have  copies  of  his  charts  and 
maps  in  his  spectacles,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  peril  would  not  require  to 
leave  the  bridge  for  the  chart-room.  In  the  darkest  and  stormiest  night,  by 
looking  towards  any  of  the  lights  that  a  vessel  generally  carries,  or  by  looking 
towards  the  moon  or  even  the  stars,  he  could  see  his  charts  and  maps  as 
distinctly  as  in  the  daylight ;  for  the  matter  contained  in  the  micropliotoscope 
can  be  read  in  a  light  so  dim  that  ordinary  printed  matter  cannot  be  seen. 

The  university  student  would  be  able  to  carry  all  his  text-books  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  however  diversified  his  studies  were  ;  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  literary 
man  would  be  aide  to  have  always  with  him  microphotoscopical  copies  of  all 
the  works  of  reference  he  could  possibly  require.  A  man  with  a  bad  memory 
might  have  microphotoscopical  copies  of  a  whole  encyclopaedia  always  before 
his  eyes.  In  a  single  pair  of  glasses  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  could  carry 
more  music  than  he  woidd  be  able  to  get  through  in  one  evening  ;  a  Continental 
traveller,  a  whole  pronouncing  dictionary;  a  cyclist  or  tourist,  maps  of  every 
road  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  country ;  a  member  of  Parliament  or  other 
public  speaker,  the  whole  of  his  speech  ;  a  lecturer,  the  whole  of  his  lecture ; 
and  a  detective,  the  features  of  three  hundred  criminals,  and  so  on,  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent. 

The  inventor  claims  : — The  combination  in  the  instrument  called  the  “micro¬ 
photoscope  ”  of  a  single  fixed  or  adjustable  lens  or  microscope,  with  movable 
or  detachable  circular  glasses  or  other  media,  containing  one  or  more  circular 
or  concentric  groups  of  microphotographs,  so  arranged  that  each  or  any  micro- 
photograpli  may  be  brought  separately  under  or  lie  fore  the  said  fixed  or  adjust¬ 
able  lens  or  microscope,  instead  of  each  microphotograph  being  provided  with  a 
separate  lens. 

The  specification  is  illustrated  with  diagrams.  The  scholastic  inventor  does 
not  suggest  that  persons  trying  to  pass  public  examinations  might  have  books 
of  reference  in  the  rims  of  their  spectacles. 


Urie’s  Photographic  Printing  Machine. 

No.  1406.  John  Urie,  jun.,  83,  Jamaica-street,  Glasgow,  Photographic 
Artist. — January  31,  1885. 

The  invention  lias  for  its  object  the  printing  of  photographs  on  sensitised 
paper  automatically  during  very  short  intervals  of  time,  regulated  to  suit  the 
strength  of  light,  and  the  depth  or  opacity  of  the  particular  negative  in  use  for 
the  time  being  ;  and  is  especially  suitable  and  requisite  for  the  very  sensitive 
paper  now  much  used  in  photographic  printing  by  gas  or  electric  light,  where 
very  short  intervals  of  time  (counted  by  seconds)  can  only  be  allowed  for 
printing  such  photographs ;  so  that  it  has  now  become  difficult  or  almost 
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impossible  to  print  them  by  hand  manipulation  of  the  paper  and  negative  in 
the  ordinary  opening  and  closing  frames  as  heretofore. 

The  details  of  the  invention  have  already  been  published  in  these  pages. 
The  patent  contains  the  working  drawings  relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  inventor  claims  : — 1.  The  improved  mode  of  and  arrangement  and  com¬ 
bination  of  parts  of  apparatus  or  mechanism  (either  with  or  without  a  vessel  of 
water  between  the  li&ht  and  the  negative),  for  printing  photographs  automati¬ 
cally,  successively,  and  intermittently,  on  rolls  or  long  strips  of  paper,  and 
regulating  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  light  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  nega¬ 
tives.  2.  The  improved  mode  of  regulating  all  the  motions  necessary  for 
printing  photographs  automatically,  successively,  and  intermittently,  on  rolls  or 
long  strips  of  paper,  as  well  as  the  different  periods  of  exposure  to  the  light, 
from  or  by  a  pin  barrel  or  disc,  with  sets  of  pins  varying  in  number  in  the 
circle,  driven  at  various  regulated  speeds  to  suit  different  negatives.  3.  The 
arrangement  and  combination  of  a  barrel  or  disc  having  sets  of  pins  varying  in 
number  in  the  circle,  driven  at  different  uniform  speeds  by  clockwork  or  speed- 
reducing  wheels,  which  are  regulated  in  their  said  different  speeds  by  a  fly  fan 
with  shifting  vanes,  for  controlling  all  the  necessary  mechanical  motions  and 
regulating  the  different  periods  of  exposure  to  the  light,  to  suit  the  different 
negatives  in  machines  for  printing  photographs  automatically,  successively,  and 
intermittently,  on  rolls  or  long  strips.  4.  In  machines  for  automatically,  suc¬ 
cessively,  and  intermittently  printing  photographs  on  rolls  or  long  strips  of 
paper,  the  sequentially  slmtting-off  of  the  light,  the  lifting  of  the  printing 
frame  and  the  moving  forward  of  the  paper  after  each  printing,  ami  then 
shutting  down  the  frame  and  putting  on  the  light  again,  all  primarily  from  one 
motive  axis  or  pin  barrel  or  disc.  5.  In  machines  for  printing  photographs 
automatically,  successively,  and  intermittently,  on  rolls  or  long  strips  of  paper, 
the  drawing  of  the  paper  forward  at  regular  intervals,  either  over  a  drum  or 
stretched  on  a  board  by  a  weight  or  other  motive  force  different  from  and  only  after 
the  time-regulating  motive  mechanism  has  by  an  escapement  arrangement  re¬ 
leased  the  barrel  or  board.  6.  In  machines  for  printing  photographs  automati¬ 
cally,  successively,  and  intermittently,  on  rolls  or  long  strips  of  paper.^the 
transmitting  of  all  the  mechanical  motions  for  shutting  off  and  putting  on  the 
light,  raising  the  printing  frame  and  lowering  it,  and  working  the  escapement 
for  permitting  the  paper  to  be  taken  up  all  in  their  sequential  times,  from  the 
pin  barrel  of  the  time-regulating  mechanism,  through  the  one  intermediate 
lever  arrangement.  7.  In  machines  for  automatically,  successively,  and  in¬ 
termittently  printing  photographs  on  rolls  or  long  strips  of  paper,  the  auto¬ 
matically  releasing  the  paper  off,  and  tightening  it  up  against,  the  negative  and 
its  slide,  either  by  moving  the  printing  frame  or  the  bearing  pad  and  plate  for 
each  movement  of  the  paper  and  print  to  be  made. 

- - + - 

Jtlctttugs  of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  21  ... 

,,  22  ... 

„  23  ... 

„  23  ... 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Cliancery-lane. 

The  Studio,  Portland-st. ,  Kingsdo  wn 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Thursday,  December  10,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London, — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  experimentally  demonstrated  his  method  of  intensify¬ 
ing  negatives  by  means  of  iodide  of  mercury  and  Sclilippe’s  salt.  The  method, 
he  said,  of  intensifying  by  mercury  and  ammonia  was  not  satisfactory,  because 
a  limit  was  reached  beyond  which  the  operator  could  not  go.  He  did  not  use 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  made  a  saturated  sohition  of  that  salt,  diluted  it 
with  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  then  added  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  to 
produce  iodide  of  mercury  by  double  decomposition  ;  exact  proportions  were 
not  necessary,  and  a  moderate  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  did  no  harm.  The 
negative  could  be  seen  to  increase  in  intensity  in  the  mercurial  solution  ;  it  was 
then  thoroughly  washed  in  changes  of  water  for  about  half  an  hour,  otherwise  the 
Sclilippe’s  salt  would  produce  stains.  The  Sclilippe’s  salt,  which  is  sulphanti- 
moniate  of  potash,  was  then  applied ;  the  strength  of  its  solution  was  not  of 
much  importance.  He  preferred  intensifying  his  negatives  thus  to  trying  to 
get  them  of  the  right  density  at  first,  because  lie  could  hit  the.  exact  point 
better  after  all  the  bromide  had  been  dissolved  out  by  the  fixing  solution. 
Rapid  plates,  as  a  rule,  were  more  difficult  to  intensify  than  slow  ones.  The 
solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt  would  keep  ;  he  added  a  few  crystals  to  it  as  it  grew 
weaker  with  use. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  as  the  intensified  negatives  had  a  tinge  of 
yellow  in  their  colour  when  finished,  they  were  to  that  extent  less  easy  to 
retouch. 

Mr.  Debenham  had  experienced  no  difficulty  on  that  account.  He  had  one 
very  dense  negative  so  intensified,  and  in  this  weather  it  took  one  or  two  days 
to  print.  It  had  been  constantly  in  the  printing-frame  for  months,  exposed  to 
all  the  sunlight  to  be  had,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  fading  after  this  method 
of  using  a  mercurial  salt  for  intensifying.  He  wished  to  exhibit  a  print 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  at  the  last  meeting,  which  had  a  mark  along 
its  face  corresponding  with  a  crack  in  the  board  on  which  it  was  mounted. 
They  would  see  that  the  dark  mark  was  stronger  on  the  back  than  on  the  face 
of  the  print ;  he  therefore  thought  it  to  be  due  to  smoke  from  the  gas  in  the 
room,  and  that  a  little  of  the  discolouration  had  found  its  way  through  to  the 
face  of  the  photograph. 

Mr,  Waltenberg  said  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent 


printing  negative  of  the  one  spoken  of  at  the  last  meeting  by  the  use  of  the 
ferridcyauide  intensifier. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  W.  England 
would  exhibit  his  electric  lamp  for  developing-room  illumination. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  Wellington,  White,  Cowan,  and 
Charles  Darker  then  took  place,  with  the  lantern  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Darker.  The  latter  projected  on  the  screen  some  excellent  images  of 
microphotographs  of  geological  sections,  including  oolitic  limestone,  trachyte 
feldspar,  and  pitchstone  from  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square,  on  Thursday,  December  10, — The  President, 
Mr.  A.  Coventry,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society: — Mr.  .1.  Pennington,  Hyde;  Mr.  S.  Horse- 
field,  Hyde;  and  Mr.  Power,  Thorncliffe  Grove,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

T1  le  President  said  that  through  the  unexplained  absence  of  Mr.  M. 
Copland,  who  was  to  have  given  an  illustration  of  development  by  two 
solutions,  that  part  of  the  programme  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  J.  Schofield  then  exhibited  several  negatives,  which  were  illustrations^ 
of  his  remarks  at  the  last  meeting  in  reference  to  defects  in  plates  caused  by 
backing,  and  showing  a  distinctly  dense  line  round  the  edges,  while  the  other 
part  of  the  same  picture  was  weak  in  comparison,  a  fact  which,  he  said,  was 
owing  to  the  backing.  He  also  exhibited  two  negatives  which  were  exposed 
five  years  ago,  one  a  Kennett’s  gelatine  plate,  and  the  other  a  eollodio- 
albumen.  At  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  gelatine  plate  there  was  a  thinness 
of  the  image,  caused  by  putting  on  the  back  a  gum  ticket,  and  although  the 
collodio-albumen  plate  had  had  a  similar  ticket  appended  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  defect  to  be  seen  on  that  plate. 

The  President  said  that  one  of  the  negatives  shown  bore  out  what  Mr. 
Schofield  said  as  to  the  gum  ticket,  but  there  were  some  of  the  others  where 
the  effect  was  more  likely  caused  by  the  admission  of  light ;  in  one,  especially, 
where  the  light  seemed  to  have  got  in  and  diffused  itself  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  edge. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pollitt  wished  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  plates 
indicated  something  he  had  never  met  with  before,  and  which  he  could 
account  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  tin  partition  in  the  dark  slide  Mr. 
Schofield  had  used  did  not  fit  closely  up  to  the  groove,  and  that  there  had 
probably  been  a  diffusion  of  light  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plate.  But  if.  as 
Mr.  Schofield  said,  the  tins  were  quite  tight,  the  plates  had  evidently  been 
very  much  under-exposed,  and  the  development  considerably  forced.  In 
developing  plates  which  required  great  forciug,  he  had  met  with  something 
similar. 

The  President  said  there  might  be  a  slight  increase  of  light  from  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  plate  where  it  was  not  backed,  as  where  the  backing  was 
the  light  would  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Rushton  said  the  light  passing  through  the  plate  and  being  reflected 
back  on  to  the  tin  had  caused  a  denser  development. 

Mr.  Schofield  was  certain  it  was  impossible  for  light  to  pass  through  the 
backing,  because  he  had  used  a  dozen  plates  of  the  same  make,  and  the  others 
were  perfect  negatives,  not  showing  any  signs  of  under-exposure.  There 
might  be  something  in  what  the  President  said  about  the  light  passing  through 
the  plate  itself,  and  being  reflected  back  at  the  edge  ;  but  taking  that  as  data, 
it  might  be  that  the  light  here  passed  through  the  film,  though  the  exposure 
was  brief,  and,  having  no  backing  to  absorb  it,  really  did  reflect  itself  back 
again.  He  further  said  that  when  he  backed  plates,  and  dried  them  before 
putting  them  into  the  slides,  he  never  got  in  them  this  effect. 

Mr.  A.  Garnett  exhibited  a  negative  with  transparent  lines  caused  by  the 
emulsion  flowing  over  the  back.  He  also  exhibited  a  paper  negative,  the 
interior  of  his  drawing-room.  The  exposure  was  half  an  hour.  He  showed  a 
print  from  the  same,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  paper  negative  was  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  and  had  defied  his  ability  to  render  it  transparent  or  free  from 
grain  ;  this  negative  was  treated  with  vaseline.  He  also  exhibited  other  paper 
negatives,  in  which  grain  was  very  apparent,  and  also  some  other  interiors 
(with  prints)  in  which  halation  was  produced  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  paper  used  was  Morgan  &  Kidd  s. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  the  defect  in  one  of  the  negatives  seemed  due  to  a 
faulty  effort  ;  the  emulsion  had  apparently  slightly  shifted  in  the  drying,  and 
this  caused  uneven  places.  The  interior  Mr.  Garnett  had  shown,  in  which 
halation  was  so  distinct,  was  very  much  under-exposed,  and  prolonged  de¬ 
velopment  had  caused  blurring.  A  reasonable  exposure  and  quick  develop¬ 
ment  would  leave  very  little  blurring,  either  in  paper  or  glass  negatives. 

Mr.  Rushton  advocated  in  the  case  of  bright  windows  and  a  dark  interior 
the  use  of  a  special  developer. 

Mr.  Garnett  contended  that  paper  negatives  did  not  do  away  with 

halation.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Pollitt  agreed  with  the  President  that  Mr.  Garnett  had  under-exposed 
his  interiors,  because  the  tracery  of  the  windows  was  quite  clear,  and  lie  had 
had  to  develope  his  negatives  so  long  a  time  that  it  had  made  the  window 
exceedingly  dense,  causing  it  not  to  print  through. 

The  President  asked  if  any  one  could  give  the  relative  sensitiveness  ot 
Morgan’s  paper,  and  the  ordinary  Munkoven  plate.  He  had  that  da\  been 
photo°Tapliiug  inside  his  own  works,  where  the  light  was  about  tint  tv  feet  li  qm 
the  object,  and  he  got  a  perfect  picture  in  from  two  to  three  minutes  using 
Moulcoven  plates  and  stop  -A  The  general  idea  was  that  paper  was  slowest 

in  the  proportion  of  four  or  six  to  one.  . 

Mr.  Schofield  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  developing.  He  first  mixed  up 
a  pvro  solution  of  one  and  a  half  grains  to  the  ounce.  He  alwav  s  kept  1>\  him 
two  10  per  cent,  stock  solutions  of  bromide  and  ammonia.  He  commenced  by 
taking  a  quantity  of  the  pyro  solution  and  then  added  five  drops  each  ot  the 
other  solutions  to  it,  then  putting  it  on  the  plate  and  covering  it  up  with  a 
dish,  leaving  it  for  one  minute.  If  then  it  did  not  begin  to  show,  lie  added 
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another  five  drops  of  each  solution,  and  again  covered  it  for  one  minute.  If 
then  he  found  no  exposure  he  ceased  to  put  in  bromide  and  put  in  ammonia 
only,  and  waited  another  minute.  After  that  he  went  on  with  the  bromide  or 
ammonia  according  as  the  picture  came  up.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  force  development  of  instantaneous  pictures,  as,  if  lie  had  done  so  in  many 
cases  they  would  have  developed  as  if  they  had  had  a  moderate  amount  of 
exposure,  and  would  have  been  darkened  and  murky,  whereas  by  proceeding 
slowly  the  picture  comes  up  clear.  With  interiors  he  proceeded  differently. 
He  mixed  the  pyro  in  the  same  way,  but  placed  the  plate  first  in  a  solution  of 
one  grain  each  bromide  and  gelatine  to  the  ounce,  and  left  it  for  five  minutes, 
and  tried  it  in  the  same  way  as  before.  A  plate  thus  treated  keeps  perfectly 
white  on  the  back  and  it  prevents  fog  appearing  on  the  surface.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  bromide  and  gelatine  also  prevents  the  developer  from  acting  too  keenly 
on  the  surface,  allowing  the  image  to  be  developed  well  into  the  film  without 
fog. 

Mr.  Cobley  had  been  using  a  developer  by  Beach’s  formula.  The  results  had 
surprised  him,  and  produced  an  effect  which  he  thought  pyro  and  ammonia 
could  not  do. 

Mr.  Watts  said  his  experience  was  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  Schofield’s,  and 
always  proceeded  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  described. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen  thought  that  in  a  development  carried  on  on  Mr. 
Schofield’s  plan  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  sky  lights  being  too  dense  before 
you  got  out  the  details  and  the  shades.  His  practice  was  to  develope  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  as  large  an  amount  of  ammonia  as  they  would  stand,  and 
afterwards  intensify  with  pyro  and  bromide.  He  said  that  while  developing  a 
plate  a  few  evenings  ago  which  had  been  left  in  a  dish  under  the  developer  for 
some  time,  he  accidentally  slipped  his  thumb  across  the  plate,  and  found 
that  that  part  developed  much  more  forcibly  than  the  other  portions. 

Mr.  Wood  had  got  more  detail  out  of  a  plate  by  continually  pouring  the 
developer  off  and  on. 

The  President  said  that  if  a  plate  in  course  of  development  was  exposed  to 
the  air  the  development  came  on  sharper.  There  was  an  article  in  the  Journal 
some  months  ago  which  propounded  a  theory  quite  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Scho¬ 
field’s.  The  idea  thrown  out  was  that  a  short-exposed  picture  should  have  a 
large  quantity  of  pyro  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  as  the  exposure 
became  more  excessive  you  reversed  the  conditions,  reducing  the  pyro  and 
increasing  the  bromide. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  the  quantity  of  pyro  depended  entirely  on  the  subject. 
In  the  case  of  white  ducks  or  swans,  if  too  much  pyro  was  used  the  image 
would  come  up  dense  without  detail. 

The  President  said  the  peculiarity  of  developing  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  article  referred  to  was  that  you  got  an  extremely  soft  negative. 

Mr.  Cobley  said  he  had  tried  it  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  got  very  soft 
and  beautiful  results. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  Captain  Abney  recommended  (about  five  years  ago) 
twelve  grains  pyro,  one  ounce  water,  and  one  drop  ammonia. 

Mr.  Pollitt  said  he  frequently  developed  his  instantaneous  pictures  without 
any  bromide  ;  indeed,  all  except  dark  interiors.  He  believed  the  correct  pro¬ 
cess  was  to  develope  them  with  plain  pyro  and  ammonia,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  bromide. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Witham  said  that  irridescent 
stains  could  be  removed  from  negatives  (developed  by  pyro  and  ammonia)  by  a 
weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  damping  a  piece  of  wadding  with 
methylated  spirit,  and  rubbing  it. 

After  an  inspection  of  a  number  of  transparencies  sent  by  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co. , 
the  meeting  terminated. 


BIRKENHEAD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  highly  successful  and  crowded  Conversazione  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  Association,  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  8th  inst. ,  at  the  Music  Hall, 
Claughton-road,  Birkenhead. 

Clarke  Aspinall,  Esq.,  J.P.,  who  presided  upon  the  occasion,  in  an 
interesting  and  amusing  address,  explained  that  the  Association  was  a  kind  of 
offshoot  of  the  older  Society  in  Liverpool,  and  established  principally  for  the 
convenience  of  those  interested  in  the  art  who  were  resident  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  Mersey.  They  were  now  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  their 
existence,  and  he  thought  they  certainly  did  so  under  very  bright  and  pleasing, 
not  to  say  attractive  and  instructive  auspices.  The  gathering  took  him  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  artistic  beauties 
he  sawr  around  him  in  such  profusion  on  the  walls,  or  the  still  more  attractive 
a  nd  natural  beauties  who  formed  the  central  feature  of  a  most  charming  picture. 
He  advocated  lady  members  in  connection  with  the  Association  which  he 
learned  was  in  contemplation,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  great  help 
and  charm  to  the  institution  ;  he  hoped  that  in  this  matter  at  any  rate  the 
Society  would  get  ahead  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  and  continue  to  progress  in 
the  coming  year  as  it  had  done  in  the  past ;  and  offering  all  present  a  most 
hearty  welcome  he  concluded  his  remarks  amidst  a  burst  of  applause. 

Having  announced  the  names  of  the  winners  of  prizes  and  certificates  in  the 
competition  for  the  year  now  closing,  which  were  as  follows  : — “  Best  Picture,” 
Paul  Lange;  “Best  Photograph,”  John  H.  Day;  “Old  Mill,”  Adolph  W. 
Beer;  “Trees,”  G.  A.  Carruthers ;  “Instantaneous,”  A.  W.  Cornish  (the 
Chairman  presuming  this  was  a  view  on  the  Cornish  Coast !)  ;  “  Lantern  slides,” 
F.  Evans  ;  “Clouds,”  Paul  Lange  ;  “Bridge,”  H.  S.  Ellerbeck  ;  “Old  House,” 
A.  W.  Cornish — the  President  made  a  few  pithy  and  instructive  observations 
respecting  the  aims,  objects,  and  prospects  of  the  Association,  after  which  the 
large  audience  dispersed  through  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
varied  objects  of  interest  provided  for  their  entertainment. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  read  a  short  paper  upon 
Photographic  Reminiscences  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  together  with  the  fine  lantern  transparencies  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  remarks,  and  which  called  forth  repeated  plaudits. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  programme  was  also  greatly  appreciated,  and  the 
"Success  of  the  meeting  is  in  no  small  measure  attributable  to  the  assistance  so 
kindly  rendered  in  this  department  by  Miss  Hunt,  Mr.  M.  E.  P.  Zeper  (piano), 


Mr.  H.  Knottenbelt  (violin),  and  Mr.  Barlow  (tenor),  to  whom  the  Soeietv 
desire  to  tender  their  hearty  thanks  ;  also  to  Messrs.  Symonds  A  (Ports¬ 
mouth),  for  their  exhibit  of  instantaneous  yacht  pictures,  Messrs  West  and 
Son  for  their  splendid  enlargements,  to  Mr.’  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbe.  k,  for  his  large 
collection  of  Norwegian  views,  to  Mr.  Silvester  Parry,  Messrs.  Robinson  A 
Thompson,  Dr.  Watling,  Dr.  F.  T.  Paul,  The  Autotype  Company,  Messrs. 
Annan  &  Swan,  A.  W.  Beer,  and  many  others  for  their  loans  of  pictures 
which  were  greatly  appreciated,  notwithstanding  the  rather  difficult  process  of 
perambulation  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips  exhibited  his  “kinegrapli,”  and  distributed  the  curves 
(traced  upon  paper)  produced  by  the  instrument  amongst  the  audio  me.  lie 
also  photographed  the  Chairman  by  magnesium  light,  produced  a  transparency 
from  the  negative,  and  exhibited  it  upon  the  screen  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

The  triple  lantern  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  Rutherford. 

The  great  success  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  portrait  of  the  <  'hnirmau 
which,  taken  by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  towards  towards  the  close  of  the  WoV 
thrown  upon  the  screen  by  Mr.  Rutherford  (who  manipulated  a  very  line  triple 
lantern  of  his  own  construction),  gazing  benignantly  down  upon  his  audience 
lor  a  few  brief  moments.  The  portrait  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  round  of 
applause,  which  speedily  developed  into  shrieks  of  laughter,  as,  after  a  number 
of  preliminary  warnings,  workings,  and  contortions  of  a  most  extraordinary 
and  ludicrous  description,  it  deliberately  commenced  spreading  itself  all  over 
the  disc,  and  finally,  in  apparently  terrible  suffering,  gradually  faded  com¬ 
pletely  away  from  view,  the  heat  of  the  lantern  having  melted  the  film,  thereby 
forming  an  addition  to  the  programme  of  a  novel  and  startling  dissolving 
effect  which  was  evidently  keenly  appreciated  as  an  arranged  part  of  tin- 
entertainment. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  Newton  &  Co., 
and  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  sent  a  large  assortment  of  cameras,  lenses,  and 
other  apparatus  immediately  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  art  science, 
which  evoked  considerable  interest.  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons’  Wimsburst 
electrical  machine,  and  Mr.  J.  Harpies'  brilliant  electrical  experiments  mono¬ 
polised  a  large  share  of  attention,  as  did  also  the  beautiful  objects  displayed 
upon  the  stages  of  the  splendid  miscroscopes  by  Messrs.  Newall,  Forrest.  Beer, 
Williams,  and  others,  and  altogether  the  gathering  was  of  a  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  description,  and  the  Chairman  in  replying  to  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  proposed  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  (Mr.  H.  N.  Atkins) 
of  the  Association,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  thanked  the  company  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  after  what  In- 
had  seen  and  experienced  that  evening,  the  Society  would  see  its  way  to  taking 
the  larger  hall  next  year,  as  he  considered  them  fully  warranted  in  doing, 
judging  from  the  very  large  audience  he  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  over  on 
that  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  the  National  Anthem. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Thf.  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  2,— Washington  Teasdale,  Esq.,  F.R.M.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  Messrs.  Grey,  McGill,  and  Kirkwood 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  report  and  cash  account,  which  were  presented  to  the  previous  meeting, 
were  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  following  Committee  for 
18S6  :  —  Messrs.  Branson,  Dawson,  Denham,  Ramsden,  Reftitt,  Rodwell, 
Rucker,  Teasdale,  Thornton,  and  Warburton. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  moved  that  Rule  IV.  be  altered  so  as  to  read,  “At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  shall  proceed  to  elect  from  its  members  the 
following  officers — namely,  President,  one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Chairman,  in  very  appropriate  language,  referred  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sykes  Ward,  who  had  been  engaged  in  photograpliv  as  an  amateur  since 
1839. 

This  being  the  evening  arranged  for  the  Technical  Exhibition,  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  a  large  and  very  interesting  collection  of  apparatus 
which  had  been  forwarded  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  exhibited  several 
large  prints  from  negatives  on  the  Britannia  and  Cowan’s  plates.  Cadet’s 
lightening  shutter,  a  new  portable  camera,  compressed  pyrogallic  acid,  minia¬ 
ture  camera,  Ac.  On  behalf  of  Messrs.  F.  Shew  A  Co.,  Brown’s  patent 
camera,  detective  camera,  instantaneous  shutter,  Ac.  ;  the  Eastman  Film 
Company,  patent  roller-slide,  spools  of  sensitised  paper,  film  negatives,  Ac. ; 
the  Photolux  Company,  specimens  of  portraiture  taken  by  artificial  light ; 
Mr.  W.  Brooks,  specimens  of  subterranean  photography ;  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
Hughes’  patent  dissolver  for  single  lantern ;  Mr.  Rawlinson,  portable  camera 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  with  circular  bellows,  double  swing  and  reversing 
frame ;  Mr.  Pearson,  portable  cameras ;  Mr.  Branson,  the  Phoenix  and 
Universal  shutters ;  Mr.  Fraser,  portable  cameras ;  the  Sciopticon  Company, 
Edwards’  dissolver  or  slide-changer  for  single  lanterns. 

Very  great  interest  was  taken  by  the  members  in  the  exhibits  as  they  were 
explained,  and  the  meeting  was  of  a  most  successful  character. 

The  Committee  subsequently  met,  and  elected  the  following  officers : — 
President:  A.  W.  Rucker,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Vice-Presidents:  J.  W.  Ramsden 
and  W-  Teasdale. — Treasurer:  J.  W.  Reffitt. — Hon.  Secretary:  Thomas  W. 
Thornton,  22,  Carr-road. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  instant,  at  the 
Technical  School,  Bridge-street, — Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  occupied  the  chair. 

The  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  that  the  Society  affiliate  itself  with  the  Camera  Club  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously  passed  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Photo - 
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graphic  News  and  the  Amateur  Photographer  for  the  promised  supply,  gratis 
of  their  papers  as  issued. 

The  following  inquiries  appeared  in  the  question  box : — 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  coloured  metallic  appearance  sometimes  observed 
on  a  gelatine  dry  plate  ? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Cox  had  observed  coloured  streaks  across  the  plate  which  might 
arise  to  some  extent  from  the  plates  being  kept  in  impure  atmosphere.  Had 
not  found  it  interfere  with  the  printing. 

Mr.  J.  Nock  had  noticed  similar  markings,  and  believed  they  arose  from 
the  ammonia  fumes*  in  developing  dish  ;  had  washed  the  plate  well,  using 
slight  friction,  and  tli^y  disappeared. 

Mr.  S.  Delicate  found  the  appearance  by  pyro-ammonia  developement,  but 
not  by  soda. 

Mr.  G-.  Smith  (Dudley)  remarked  that  it  was  caused  by  excess  of  ammonia 
in  the  developer.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  makers  stated  the  maximum 
quantity  of  ammonia  with  which  their  respective  plates  could  be  treated. 

Mr.  Cox  :  If  from  excess  of  ammonia  it  should  show  equally  all  over  the 
plate  and  not  in  parts. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.  :  Probably  this  arose  from  unequal  flow  of  the 
developer  over  the  plate. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  thought  it  woidd  be  a  deposition  of  metallic  silver. 

2.  What  is  a  iiare  spot,  how  is  it  caused,  and  how  may  it  be  remedied  ? 

Mr.  Cox :  A  defect  in  the  lens  or  arrangement  of  stop. 

Mr.  Nock  :  All  single  lenses  pointed  in  a  certain  direction  to  the  light  would 
produce  it. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Jacques,  in  using  cheap  lenses  which  were  liable  to  this  defect, 
had  entirely  overcome  it  by  making  a  small  hood  for  front  of  lens. 

Mr.  H.  Lucas  said  it  could  be  remedied  by  altering  the  diameter  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  stop  in  front  of  single  lens. 

J.  How  can  over-printed  silver  proofs  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  E.  Karleese  had  used  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  the 
results  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  destroying  the  over-printed  proof  and 
making  another  correctly. 

4.  Does  any  member  recommend  Morgan  &  Kidd’s  paper  for  enlargements  1 

Mr.  Delicate  recommends  it,  but  it  required  touching  up  in  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Jacques  had  found  varnishing  the  negative  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Nock  :  It  works  very  nicely,  and  in  my  hands  gives  a  satisfactory  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  all  enlargements  need  touching  up. 

Mr.  Delicate  recommended  Indian  ink  as  very  suitable  for  finishing  enlarge¬ 
ments. 

5.  How  can  purple-black  tones  be  obtained  on  collodion  transparencies  ? 

Mr.  Nock  suggested  adding  acetate  of  soda  to  the  developer. 

Mr.  Cox :  Try  toning  witli  platinum  chloride. 

Mr.  J.  Place  thought  toning  with  gold  would  give  the  desired  result. 

It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  members — Mr.  Foster — had  promised  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  for  the  best  photograph  by  a  member,  from  a  subject  to  be 
selected,  and  the  meeting  thereupon  tendered  its  best  thanks  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Harrison  then  gave  a  descriptive  discourse  upon  The  Optical  Lantern 
as  applied  to  Education ,  during  which  over  one  hundred  slides  were  exhibited 
on  the  screen,  by  the  aid  of  the  magnificent  lantern  at  Mr.  Harrison’s  disposal. 
The  oxyhydrogen  light  was  used,  and  the  subjects  treated  were — astronomy, 
physics,  geology,  physical  geography,  natural  history,  and  some  views  of 
Welsh  scenery.  In  treating  of  astronomy,  the  contrast  between  the  appliances 
in  use  a  century  ago  and  at  the  present  time  was  very  effectively  shown. 
Perhaps  the  best  slide  of  the  dozen  on  this  subject  was  that  of  Saturn  with  its 
rings.  Physics  :  The  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  light  was  explained, 
also  Faraday’s  curves  in  magnetism,  and  an  interesting  slide  of  the  breaking  at 
sea  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Geology :  This  subject  was  treated  by  Mr. 
Harrison  in  such  a  manner  as  can  only  be  expected  from  the  holder  of  the 
Darwin  gold  medal  for  geology.  Commencing  with  the  earliest'  known  fossils 
• — the  Trilobites — of  which  excellent  illustrations  were  shown,  we  were  carried 
i  i  imagination  to  the  primeval  coal  forest,  and  enchanted  with  photographic 
copies  of  most  delicate  ferns,  vying  with  which  we  had  the  beautiful 
Foraminifera  found  in  the  chalk.  The  Victoria  Cavern  in  Yorkshire,  explored 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  Association,  was  fully  explained  and 
illustrated.  Next  were  introduced  to  our  view  some  of  our  ancient  animals,  the 
mastodon  and  mammoth  elephants  and  Irish  elk,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  latter 
being  in  our  Mason  College.  Illustrations  of  the  glacier  period  were  then 
shown  ;  the  slides  of  Llanberis  Pass  as  it  would  appear  in  that  period  com¬ 
pared  with  its  appearance  today  were  particularly  interesting.  In  physical 
geography  we  had  the  lake  upon  the  banks  of  which  Professor  Tyndal  has 
built  his  residence  \  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  a  photograph  from  nature  ;  Fingal’s 
Cave,  and  two  specimens  of  crystallisation  of  water  vapour,  which  were 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  outlines  produced  in  so  simple  a  manner  at  this 
season.  The  natural  history  slides  consisted  principally  of  transparencies 
by  Mr.  York  from  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  animals  at  the  Zoo.  The 
slides  of  Welsh  scenery  were  prepared  by  the  carbon  process,  and  showed  how 
well  it  is  adapted  when  fine  warm  tones  suit  the  subject.  Mr.  Harrison  also 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Dallinger  in  preparing 
slides  at  short  notice,  by  drawing  with  pencil  upon  ground-glass  and  coating 
with  Canada  balsam. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr.  Harrison  was  successful  in  securing  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  “Wild  Irishman”  express  train,  travelling  at 
about  sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  5x4  negative  had  already  interested  us, 
but  the  enlargement  considerably  increased  that  interest. 

A  few  slides  brought  by  Mr.  Benson  were  passed  through,  and  this  con¬ 
cluded  what  we  hope  is  not  to  be  the  only  successful  lantern  evening  of  the 
session. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
November  25 — Mr.  T.  Davey,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  passed,  Mr.  Stokes  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Association. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  one  of  the  members,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hare,  advising  the  affiliation  of  the  Association  with  the  Camera  Club.  On 
the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tribe,  it  was  resolved  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  Association  be  so  affiliated,  presuming  that  the  Hon.  Secretary 
was  enabled  to  make  one  or  two  necessary  arrangements. 

A  book  in  German  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  a  Mr.  E.  A.  Just  sent  bv 
post,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  asked  to  acknowledge  the  same. 

As  previously  arranged,  negatives  taken  at  the  .summer  excursion  meeting-, 
also  prints,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Davey,  Daniel,  Tribe,  and  Bush. 

It  being  the  night  of  the  Bristol  Parliamentary  elections,  no  special  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  arranged,  and  the  meeting,  after  general  conversation,  was 
adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  open  lantern  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  instant,  over  three 
hundred  members  and  friends  being  present. 

The  President,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  took  the  chair,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Messrs.  G.  Pickering,  A.  G. 
Jackson,  A.  W.  Walker,  W.  E.  Buckley,  Quentin  Bluhm,  Joseph  Hardy, 
E.  H.  Collier,  and  J.  B.  Whitworth. 

Mr.  William  Stanley,  the  Secretary,  said :  Of  the  many  hobbies  that 
gentlemen  are  prone  to  take  up,  photography  offers  the  fewest  objections  from 
a  lady’s  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  is  interesting  to  gentleman  and  lady 
alike,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  dry-plate  process  that  cannot  He  pursued  by 
the  ladies,  equally  as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen ;  indeed,  in  some  portion-  l 
might  say  even  better.  It  is  our  intention  tonight  to  show  by  means  of  the 
lantern  some  of  the  pleasing  results  which  every  one  can  now  obtain  for  him-  or 
herself  by  means  of  photography,  and  also  to  show  the  royal  road  opened  out 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Its  low  subscription,  5s.,  enables 
every  one  to  become  a  member,  while  its  monthly  meetings,  its  fortnightly 
rambles  during  the  summer  in  and  around  Manchester,  and  the  various  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrations  by  adepts  in  the  art,  not  only  smooth  the  way,  but  also 
in  a  great  measure  prevent  unnecessary  inroads  on  that  very  sensitive,  organ, 
the  pocket.  Mr.  Stanley  then  described  in  detail  the  means  by  which  the 
pictures  had  been  produced. 

Nearly  four  hundred  slides  had  been  sent  in  for  exhibition.  After  the 
difference  between  a  negative  and  a  positive  picture  had  been  illustrated,  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  were  shown,  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson.  They 
were  on  both  wet  and  dry  plates.  Two  photographs  on  the  Norfolk  broads 
were  specially  noticeable.  These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  views  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  taken  by  the  President  during  his  receut  holiday  tour.  They 
were  all  on  dry  plates,  and  fully  brought  out  the  charming  effect  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  when  seen  through  the  lantern.  Mr.  A.  W.  Duncan  brought  pictures  of 
Matlock,  Miller’s  Dale,  and  Blackpool.  The  Lovers'  Walk  at  Matlock  was 
much  admired,  as  also  some  views  of  Miller’s  Dale  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Graham. 
Messrs.  Jumeaux,  Lomas,  Watson,  Whitham,  Higson,  Lawe,  Dunning,  and 
Bathe,  each  brought  transparencies  of  pretty  places  visited  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Furnival  exhibited  photomicrographs  taken  by  himself  of  the  flea, 
sheep-tick,  and  tongue  of  bee,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  showed  two  slides  which 
had  been  prepared  in  1861,  and  compared  very  favourably  with  even  the  lies! 
results  of  today.  Mr.  Hutchinson  exhibited  some  dry-plate  pictures,  one  of 
which — a  peacock  with  spreading  tail — was  a  very  successful  production. 
Several  other  pictures  were  shown. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Stanley  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bathe  for  his  kindness  in  bringing  his  lantern  to  the  meeting,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  neat  and  efficient  manipulation  of  the  pictures. 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths,  Bridgman -street,  on  the  3rd 
instant, — Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Garstang,  surgeon,  Haulgh,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  Harwood  exhibited  a  half-plate  Eastman  roller  slide,  which  was  much 
admired  for  its  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Several  members  stated 
they  had  ordered  slides,  but  there  appeared  to  be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them,  owing  to  press  of  orders,  they  presumed. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cundey  gave  a  lantern  exhibition,  and  threw  a  number  of 
Swiss  views,  from  his  own  negatives,  on  the  screen.  A  large  quantity  of  slides 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Knowles,  Johnston,  Boothroyd,  Laith waite,  Mercer, 
and  others. 

The  meeting  closed  at  about  ten  p.m.  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  (  umley 
and  the  exhibitors. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AMD  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinaiy  meeting  was  held  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  Newcastle, 
on  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  Downey  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Parry  was  nominated  for  membership,  and  Messrs.  \\  illiamsou,  Lee, 
and  Hikeley  were  duly  elected. 

Nominations  were  made  for  next  year’s  President,  A  ice-President,  officers, 
and  Council. 

This  business  concluded,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Templeton  to  read 
his  paper  on  The  Advantages  of  Technical  Education  in  Photography  [see 
page  809].  At  its  conclusion  the  Chairman  invited  discussion. 

Professor  Herschel  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  scheme  or  idea  broached  by 
Mr.  Templeton.  The  Chairman  and  others  followed  in  the  same  strain. 

Mr.  Payne  thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  series  of  papers 
and  demonstrations  illustrating  the  various  photographic  processes,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Daguerreotype.  As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  enamelling  photoceramic  process  was  promised  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Laws,  and 
it  is  probable  that  others  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Downey  proposed,  and  Mr.  Payne  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Templeton. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  circular  which  had  been  distributed 
to  members  referring  to  the  conversazione  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  instant,  and 
stated  that  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  receive  lantern  slides  to  be  shown 
on  that  occasion  ;  the  same  to  be  in  the  Secretary’s  hands  by  the  16th  or  17th, 
to  allow  of  proper  time  for  arrangement.  Pictures  intended  to  be  shown  in 
the  photographic  section  of  the  Associated  Conversazione  should  be  delivered 
at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  Institute,  Westgate-road,  New¬ 
castle,  on  the  21st  instant  (Monday).  Hon.  Secretary’s  address,  43,  Northcote- 
street,  Newcastle. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the"  Photographic  Club  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  evening  last  week,  about  fifty  members  and  friends 
being  present.  The  chair  was  filled  by  Wm.  Ackland,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  the  vice-chairs  being  occupied  by  T.  Charters  White,  Esq.,  F. R. M. S., 
and  Major  Verney.  The  toasts,  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  duly  honoured 
and  responded  to,  that  of  the  Photographic  Club  by  the  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dunmore ;  that  of  the  officers  by  Mr.  White.  During  the 
evening  the  proceedings  were  enlivened  with  songs  and  recitations  by  Messrs. 
A.  Cowan,  A.  Cowan,  jun.,  Cobb,  Marks,  Charters  White,  Martin,  Major 
Verney,  and  others.  Mr.  McConnell  also  performed  some  capital  solos  on 
the  violin.  The  gathering  was  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  one,  and  the 
proceedings  were  kept  up  till  a  late  hour. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour, 
Old  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  instant, — The  President,  Mr. 
W.  Hobson,  in  the  chair. 

The  members  attended  in  good  numbers,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  were 
busily  engaged  in  inspecting  and  criticising  a  number  of  prints  brought  by 
several  of  the  members. 

Mr.  George  Bankart  placed  on  the  table  a  number  of  beautiful  prints, 
which  were  much  admired,  as  also  were  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Underwood, 
Tucker,  and  Weatherhead, 

Mr.  Roche  then  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  enlarging 
from  the  negative,  explaining  the  process  en passant;  the  greatest  interest  was 
evinced  by  the  members,  to  most  of  whom  the  process  was  quite  novel.  The 
illustrations  were  exceedingly  successful,  the  enlargements  being  full  of  vigour 
and  detail.  The  members  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the  result,  and 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roche. 

Ten  members  were  balloted  for  and  unanimously  elected,  and  five  members 
wore  proposed  for  the  ballot  in  January, 

A  few  remarks  from  the  President  brought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  evening. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
would  take  place,  and  all  members  are  invited  to  bring  slides. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

December  meeting,  held  December  10,  at  4,  Clarence-street, — Mr.  Baynham 
Jones  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Beetham  read  a  short  paper  on  The  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  transparencies  on  Wratten’s  ordinary  plates.  These 
had  received  exposures  proportional  to  the  numbers  one,  two,  four,  &c.,  and 
were  developed  with  an  amount  of  bromide  increasing  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  results  showed  the  great  power  possessed  by  potassium-bromide  in  com¬ 
pensating  for  over-exposure.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  an 
under-exposed  plate,  two  transparencies  were  shown  which  had  had  the  same 
exposure.  The  first,  developed  with  the  ordinary  developer,  was  much  under¬ 
exposed,  whereas  the  second,  which  was  developed  with  the  same  developer, 
with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  a  half-per-cent,  solution  of  hypo  to  the  two 
ounces  of  developer,  was  quite  satisfactory, 

Mr.  Jones  showed  his  improved  focussing  cloth,  covering  the  front  of  the 
camera,  and  a  simple  view-meter  for  the  waistcoat  pocket, 


BURY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  ARTS  CLUB. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
opened  at  the  Bury  Athenaeum  on  Tuesday,  December  1. 

The  position  of  the  Club  is  a  most  gratifying  one,  for  there  has  been  a  steady 
accession  of  members  since  its  formation,  and  considerable  interest  has  been 
displayed  in  its  progress.  About  the  same  number  of  photographs  were  ex¬ 
hibited  as  last  year,  but  the  work  was,  on  the  whole,  of  higher  excellence, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  younger  members,  who  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  satisfactory  result  of  their  labour  during  the  year.  One  or  two  former 
exhibitors  failed  to  contribute  towards  the  exhibition,  notably  Mr.  F.  Cooper, 
whose  photographs  had  been  greatly  and  deservedly  admired.  Apparently 
the  interest  was  concentrated  in  a  few  pictures  by  the  platinotype  process, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  and  Mr.  E.  Mellor.  By  this  process  permanency 
is  ensured.  Mr.  J.  Nelson  submitted  one  of  the  prints  taken  by  this  process 
to  as  severe  a  test  as  possible.  A  picture  of  the  Guild  Church  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon  was  printed  on  satteen,  it  was  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  soap  and  soda,  and  afterwards  ironed  out  with  an  ordinary  flat-iron, 
which  process  it  withstood  without  the  tone  of  the  print  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected.  This  is  a  test  severe  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 
The  pictures  by  this  process  are  darker  than  those  taken  by  the  ordinary  silver 
process,  and  some  of  them  have  much  the  appearance  of  beautifully  fine  pen- 
and-ink  sketches.  This  has  an  admirable  effect  with  regard  to  some  subjects, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  warmth  of  tint  which  is  sometimes  desirable.  There 


were  several  specimens  of  photographic  apparatus  exhibited,  and  Mr.  S.  Hep- 
worth  contributed  a  camera  in  which  lie  had  embodied  seven]  important  im¬ 
provements.  The  photographs  tilled  the  stands  arranged  along  tin-  whole 
length  of  the  hall  ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient,  and  three  other*  were  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mr.  F.  W.  Livsey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  sent 
no  less  than  fifty  specimens  of  bis  work,  many  of  which  were  of  excellent 
quality.  A  number  of  these  consisted  of  pictures  of  old  Bury,  including  the 
Old  Ship  Inn,  Bury  Old  Bridge,  houses  in  Rock-  and  Stanley -streets,  Buy  <  fid 
Rectory,  and  other  places  which  have  had  to  succumb  to  the  improving  spirit 
of  the  times.  Among  the  others  deserving  of  mention  were  -1  Thaw,  an 
effective  piece  of  snow  scenery,  ami  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  cloud. 
There  were  some  excellent  vignettes  of  scenery  at  Bolton  Wood*  and  Stubbin*. 
Mr.  J.  Nelson  contributed  twenty -seven  excellent  photographs  of  various  *i/.c*, 
principally  of  Devonshire  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dawlish  and  Tor¬ 
quay  ;  two  by  the  platinotype  process,  one  having  a  card  upon  it  describing 
the  test,  as  given  above,  which  it  had  undergone.  Mr.  R.  Grundy,  jun.,  sent 
a  number  of  large  photographs,  ten  by  eight  inches,  which  are  deserving  of  high 
commendation.  This  collection  consists  principally  of  views  in  Devonshire 
and  Derbyshire.  Among  them  was  a  good  view  of  the  Derby  Hotel  and  Town 
Hall,  the  training  ship  Britannia,  on  the  Dart,  and  some  excellent  woodland 
scenery.  At  this  point  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  a  book  of  fine  photograph* 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow,  including  views  of  Weusleydale  and  the  Severn  Valley, 
Tintern  Abbey,  &e.,  which  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  laid  unosten¬ 
tatiously  on  one  of  the  tables,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  inspection.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Dearden’s  collection  included  five  framed  pictures  by  the  opalotype  process. 
This  process  has  been  extensively  used  for  portraiture,  but  Mr.  Dearden  has 
shown  it  can  be  employed  for  landscapes  with  excellent  results.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  also  a  number  of  views  of  old  Bury,  two  interesting  scenes  at  the  con¬ 
vent  in  Manchester-road  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  interior  as  well  as  exterior  views  of  New-road  Congregational  Chapel, 
There  are  some  excellent  local  views  at  Summerseat  and  Carr  Wood.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sykes  is  a  young  member,  the  present  being  his  first  year  of  exhibition  ;  but 
even  in  his  novitiate  he  is  showing  evidences  of  efficiency  and  artistic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  beautiful  bits  of  scenery.  His  collection  of  seventeen  views  is 
deserving  of  commendation  and  encouragement.  There  are  some  pretty  views 
on  the  River  Rivelin,  near  Sheffield,  which  are  good  in  tone.  Mr.  E.  Holden, 
of  Tottington,  as  a  photographer  is  well  known.  He  contributes  several  cases, 
principally  of  local  scenery  in  Beddisher  Wood,  Mr.  R.  K.  Robert’s  Bleach- 
works,  Tottington.  and  a  presentation  case  of  forty  portraits,  and  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  exceedingly  good  work.  Mr.  C.  H.  Opensliaw’s  set  of  eighteen  views, 
&c.,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  He  has  some  exceedingly  fine  vignettes,  which 
for  tone  are  hardly  equalled  by  any  others  in  the  room.  The  Art  Critic  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  humour.  An  artist  is  busily  engaged  with  his  easel  in  a  wood, 
while  a  countryman,  with  tucked-up  shirt  sleeves,  is  sitting  on  a  mound 
behind  him,  closely  watching  the  progress  of  the  picture  which  the  artist 
is  painting.  The  expression  on  the  face  of  the  critic  is  very  good  indeed. 
Mr.  Openshaw’s  views  of  Carr  Wood  and  at  Marple  are  some  of  the  best 
in  the  room.  Miss  Scott’s  picture  of  the  interior  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hey- 
wood,  is  deserving  of  especial  mention.  She  seems  to  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  satisfactory  taking  of  interiors  of  public  and 
other  buildings,  and  her  view  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hoyle,  a  new  member,  shows  some  good  work,  as  do 
Mr.  Alexander  Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  S.  Hep  worth,  Mr.  E.  Ainsworth, 
Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  T.  Dearden,  and  Mr.  W.  Rotlnvell,  all  of  whom 
exhibit  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mellor  has  four  views  by  the 
platinotype  process,  several  views  of  German  scenery,  and  the  portraits  of  two 
ladies  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  In  addition  to  the 
large  collection  of  photographs,  there  were  several  oil-paintings  and  water¬ 
colour  drawings  hung  immediately  in  front  of  the  gallery.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barlow 
has  one  or  two  pictures  in  this  division,  including  an  exceedingly  good  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  mountain  torrent  in  North  Wales,  and  a  view  near  Douglas  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood  has  a  large  unfinished  picture  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  surrounding  country,  and  two  smaller  sketches.  A  Little  Maid, 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  drawing  in  red  chalk  of  a  little  girl  sweeping  in  front  of 
a  quaint  cottage.  Mr.  J.  Holding,  of  Manchester,  has  some  beautiful  water¬ 
colour  vignettes,  which  include  Derwentwater,  Dunham  Park,  On  the  River 
Wye,  and  a  view  at  Bettws-y-coed,  and  a  study  of  flowers.  All  these  are 
excellent  and  worthy  of  inspection.  Mr.  W.  Spencer  sent  a  chalk  drawing  of 
Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Entwistle  a  drawing  of  The  Bride.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Livsey  has  some  good  water-colours,  and  several  pictures  are  sent  by  Mr.  H. 
Partington. 

During  the  week  magic-lantern  entertainments  were  given  by  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Mellor  and  J.  Taylor,  the  pictures  projected  being  mainly  the  work  of  the 
members. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  No.  20,  George-street, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  7, — Mr.  William  Forgan,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved,  Messrs.  J. 
Lamb,  Silvester  Rollo,  A.  Fairley,  and  W.  R.  Kinnear  were  duly  elected 
members  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  nominated  for  election  in  January  : — 
Messrs.  David  Crawford,  75,  South  Clerk-street;  W.  R.  C.  Wright,  O.E., 
15,  Saxe  Coburg-place  ;  William  C.  Smiles,  3,  Brandon-terrace ;  J.  W.  Inglis, 
C.E.,  Myrtle-bank,  Trinity;  A.  P.  Barrie,  12,  East  Preston-street. 

There  was  a  numerous  attendance,' and  the  President  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  improved  circumstances  in  which  they,  as  a  Society,  found 
themselves.  This  was  their  first  meeting  in  the  new  hall,  and  he  thought  that 
every  one  present  would  appreciate  the  change  and  heartily  approve  of  it.  The 
number  present  fully  justified  the  Sction  of  the  Society  in  seeking  more  ex¬ 
tended  accommodation. 

This  being  the  occasion  on  which  the  annual  exhibition  of  members’  work 
was  intimated  to  take  place,  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  well  covered  with  a  very 
creditable  collection  of  pictures.  In  round  numbers,  about  three  hundred 
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exhibits  were  displayed,  and  as  the  hall  is  admirably  adapted  for  an  effective 
exhibition,  the  Hanging  Committee  were  enabled  to  place  the  works  generally 
to  advantage,  and  within  comfortable  examination.  Professionals  and  amateurs 
alike  contributed  largely,  and  several  members  lent  works  of  merit  in  their 
possession,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  collection.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  important  annual  exhibition,  considered  as 
such,  which  the  Society  has  held,  and  the  encouraging  influence  which  it  may 
exert  will,  it  is  hoped,  stimulate  the  Society  to  still  greater  efforts  next  year, 
when  in  addition  the  probability  of  a  conversazione  on  a  larger  scale  may  be 
attempted.  The  tables  were  also  well  furnished  with  a  varied  collection  of 
apparatus,  which  claimed  with  the  pictures  a  large  amount  of  attention  from 
the  members  and  friends  present. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hunter  read  a  paper  entitled  Where  to  go  with  the  Camera 
in  and  about  Edinburgh  [see  page  807].  Before  doing  so  he  showed  a  folding 
portable  cork  seat,  covered  with  cloth,  which  he  highly  recommended  to  all 
present  who  photographed  or  sketched  out-of-doors  as  extremely  useful.  The 
paper  was  profusely  illustrated  by  large  sketches  of  many  of  the  views  the 
speaker  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Fraser,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  a  paper  like  this 
was  of  special  interest  to  an  Edinburgh  audience,  and  pointed  them  to  beauties 
which  they  were  apt  to  overlook  through  constant  familiarity  with  them.  He 
suggested  that  during  next  summer  small  excursion  parties  might  be  organized, 
to  spend  an  occasional  afternoon  together  with  the  camera  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  own  beautiful  city. 

The  President  explained  that  the  Society  had  been  necessitated  to  change 
the  evening  on  which  their  ordinary  meetings  were  held  from  the  first 
Wednesday  to  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  He  also  intimated  that  the 
first  popular  meeting  for  the  winter  was  to  be  held  in  January,  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle  would  lecture  upon  “The  Life,  Land,  and  Lyrics  of  Robert 
Burns,”  on  an  evening  as  near  as  possible  to  the  poet’s  birthday.  In  addition 
to  a  series  of  transparencies  illustrative  of  the  lecture,  it  is  anticipated  that 
several  of  Burns’  songs  will  be  sung  during  the  evening. 

It  was  intimated  that  Room  35,  in  the  same  building,  was  now  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  would  be  open  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
in  each  week  at  eight  o’clock,  as  a  reading-room  and  place  of  meeting  for  the 
members,  who  were  cordially  invited  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  members  several  fine 
transparencies  by  Breeze,  and  read  a  paper  concerning  them.  Amongst  them 
was  the  somewhat  famous  one  entitled  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  saying  l 
Several  years  ago  this  slide  occasioned  considerable  discussion  in  the  journals 
because  of  a  sea-gull  which  appears  flying  in  it,  the  feat  of  taking  such  an 
object  then  being  considered  marvellous.  The  slides  were  examined  with 
mmch  interest. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  pointed  out  the  various  works  exhibited,  giving  the 
artists’  names  and  the  processes  employed. 

The  President  presented  the  Society’s  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  it 
being  the  first  prize  awarded  for  the  best  picture  in  a  recent  competition. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Whaite,  for  the  second  best,  received  a  bronze  medal.  Both  gentle¬ 
men  briefly  made  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Wane  remarking  that  he  hoped  a 
larger  number  would  be  found  competing  on  a  future  occasion,  and  when  he 
looked  around  these  walls  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so. 

A  paper  from  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  on  Coloured  Media 
for  the  Dark  Room,  was  laid  upon  the  table  from  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
which  concluded  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms, 
207,  Bath-street,  on  Thursday,  December  3, — Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  preliminary,  business  having  been  gone  through,  the  following  were 
elected  members  : — Messrs.  H.  T.  Redwood,  T.  Herbertson,  William  McLennan, 
and  L.  M.  Miller. 


Mr.  G.  Bell,  Treasurer,  read  his  financial  statement  for  last  session,  as 
follows : — 


Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  from  last  year .  8  3  4 

Bank  Interest .  0  5  2 

Subscriptions  for  Session  1884-5  17  7  6 

/ 

Expenditure.  £  s.  d. 

Marion  .  0  5  3 

Secretary .  1  18  6 

Rooms — Popular  Evening,  &e.  7  19  6 

G.  Mason  &  Co.— Hire  of  Lantern  1  10  0 

Messrs.  McTear — Printing .  4  0  0 

Treasurer’s  Petty  Account . .  0  4  0 

Mr.  Patterson — Collecting .  0  19  0 

Balance  in  Treasurer’s  bands 

and  in  Bank .  8  19  9 

£25  16  0 

£25  16  0 

Glasgow,  Dec.  2nd,  1885. — We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Transactions  since  date 
of  last  Audit,  compared  them  with  the  vouchers  of  charges  and  discharges,  and  find 
the  whole  to  he  correct,  the  sum  in  hands  of  Treasurer  and  in  Bank  being  £8  19s.  9d. 

Note. — The  above  is  in  addition  to  the  Special  Fund  of  £17  13s.  7d.  lodged  in  Bank 
on  Separate  Account,  and  now  amounting,  with  interest  to  20th  November,  to  £18  2s.  2d. 


John  Parker 
Andrew  McTear  / 


[  Auditors. 


The  report  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bell  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  On  the  Making  of 
Lantern  Transparencies  [see  page  ].  He  explained  the  process  he  had 
found  most  successful,  namely,  the  wet  collodion,  and  gave  a  very  clear  and 
easily-understood  description  of  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  At  the  close 
of  his  paper  he  gave  a  demonstration,  using  magnesium  wire  as  the  source  of 
light,  and  developing  an  excellent  transparency  from  one  of  Mr.  Schulze’s 
microphotograph  negatives.  Mr.  Armstrong  also  showed  a  transparency  by 


Dixon’s  slow-printing  process,  explaining  that  for  those  who  did  not  care  about 
development,  in  this  process  of  Dixon’s  all  that  was  required  was  to  print  in 
frame,  same  as  silver  printing,  and  when  sufficiently  printed  it  only  required  to 
be  washed,  toned,  and  fixed.  After  his  paper  and  demonstration  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  proceeded  to  show  about  thirty  lantern  slides,  all  made  by  himself  from 
negatives  taken  during  the  present  year.  These  transparencies  were  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  quality,  and  were  very  much  admired  by  the  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  Armstrong  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read,  as  also  for  his  demonstration  and  (coupled 
with  Messrs.  G.  Mason  &  Co.,  who  had  generously  provided  the  lanterns)  for 
his  exhibition  of  transparencies. 

Remarks  or  questions  having  been  invited  by  the  Chairman,  a  numlier  of  the 
members  spoke,  among  them  Mr.  J.  Parker,  who  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to 
make  lantern  slides  square  or  circular  in  form.  These  shapes  did  not  agree,  he 
said,  with  the  canons  of  art;  and  he  thought  that  they  should  he  abolished, 
and  give  place,  instead,  to  the  oval  or  parallelogram  forms,  especially  for  land¬ 
scapes,  as  with  the  shapes  at  present  there  was  generally  far  too  much  sky  in 
the  picture. 

A  number  of  photographs  by  the  photolux,  sent  by  Mr.  Langton,  were  passed 
round  ;  they  were  considered  to  be  about  the  best  artificial -light  pictures  that 
the  members  had  seen,  being  quite  indistinguishable  from  daylight  portraits. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  that  the  publishers  of  the  Classified  Directory  had 
presented  a  copy  to  the  Society,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to ‘the  publishers  of 
the  Photographic  News,  Photographic  Times,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  for  copies  of  these  journals. 

This  being  all  the  business,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Langton,  to  the 
publishers  of  the  various  journals,  and  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  dispersed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
lltli  instant,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,— Howard  Grubb,  F.'R.S., 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Dr.  Scott  exhibited  and  explained  the  Eastman  roller  slide  for  paper 
negatives. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Robinson  showed  Sharpe’s  roller  slide  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  members  present  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two  slides,  and  on  the  subject  of  paper  negatives  generally. 
The  mechanism  of  the  Eastman  slide  elicited  great  admiration  for  its  workman¬ 
ship  and  finish,  but  the  size  of  the  slide,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  negative 
taken,  was  objected  to  by  some. 

Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn  exhibited  a  paper  negative  of  large  size  on  Warnerke’s 
tissue,  and  a  print  from  it,  which  were  kindly  lent  by  the  Warnerke  Tissue 
Company,  and  which  were  greatly  admired. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — Mr.  G.  C. 
Aslilin,  Mr.  G.  B.  Deane,  Dr.  J.  Dallas  Pratt,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharpe. 

It  was  also  announced  that  a  series  of  “  lecturettes  ”  on  practice  subjects  had 
been  promised  for  ensuing  meetings  by  various  members. 


THE  HALIFAX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Manley’s  rooms,  on  the  4th  instant, — 
Mr.  Edward  Gledhill,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which 
the  rules  of  the  Society  were  revised  and  the  programme  for  the  coming  season 
discussed. 

Several  of  the  members  brought  specimens  of  their  work  for  comparison  and 
criticism. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Learoyd  exhibited  a  “pantascopic  camera”  for  panoramic  views, 
and  explained  its  working.  It  embraces  a  very  wide  angle,  the  camera  revolving 
on  the  top  of  the  stand,  motion  being  given  to  it  by  clockwork  mechanism, 
which  can  be  adjusted  for  short  or  long  exposures. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  “Eclipse”  oxy-magnesium  light,  and 
a  fairly  successful  negative  was  taken  of  the  Vice-President. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  closed. 

- +> - 

ConTsponbrncc 


MACHINES  FOR  MAKING  GELATINE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  I  notice  a  description  of  an  apparatus,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Cowan,  for  levelling  and  setting  gelatine  emulsion  plates  by  means 
of  an  endless  band  or  cords,  carrying  the  plates  through  a  cooling  chamber. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  your  readers,  that  the  above  method  of 
setting  and  cooling  forms  part  of  my  patented  apparatus  for  coating 
plates  with  gelatine  emulsion,  and  that  it  is  fully  described  in  my  specifi¬ 
cation  No.  8643,  1884,  in  which  it  constitutes  one  of  the  claims ;  therefore 
the  arrangement  described  cannot  be  used  except  under  license  from  me. 

I  am,  yours,  &e.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 


STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Has  the  following  come  within  the  experience  of  any  of 
your  readers  ?  It  seems  very  like  the  reaction  of  pyro  in  connection  with 
iron  salts  as  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  4,  page  770,  by  two  French 
chemists,  I  notice  that  it  occurs  only  on  plates  with  thick  films,  such  as 
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would  hold  the  water  for  a  long  time,  but  why  the  stains  and  spots 
should  be  invisible  until  exposed  to  light  in  the  printing-frame  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  determine. 

The  plates  were  developed  with  pyro  and  soda,  the  water  used  being 
derived  from  a  chalybeate  source,  and  also  from  a  roof  covered  with 
sheet-iron  somewhat  rusty.  After  washing  they  were  fixed  in  hypo,  1  to 
5,  for  twenty  minutes  ;  then  drained  and  rinsed,  and  put  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  iron  well  filtered  for  ten  minutes  ;  again  washed  in  running 
water,  then  cleared  in  alum  and  citric  bath,  and  again  well  washed.  The 
saturated  solution  of  iron  was  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth 
some  time  in  June,  as  a  preventive  of  frilling ;  and  as  such  it  proved  to 
be.  The  negatives  when  dry  were  beautifully  bright  and  clear,  not  a 
spot  to  be  seen ;  now  they  have  a  yellowish-red  stain — sometimes  con¬ 
tinuous,  at  others  in  minute  dots,  which  occur  both  in  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows.  On  plates  with  thin  films,  developed  at  the  same  time 
and  washed  in  the  same  water,  nothing  is  amiss.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  experience  of  others,  and  if  it  can  be  removed. 

Clyde  Pork,  Clifton ,  Dec.  14.  ^  Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  Warner. 


A  NEW  PLATE  BOX. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  made  a  box  for  dry  plates  and  given  it  a  dead 
black  by  means  of  tincture  of  iron  and  tincture  of  nut-galls,  a  receipt  I 
found  in  the  Almanac.  On  developing  and  fixing  the  plates,  when 
exposed,  I  find  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  transparent  for  an  inch  or 
so  round  the  edges  ;  one  in  particular  is  nearly  all  clear  glass. 

Can  you  explain  the  reason,  and  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  keep  plates 
in  the  box  for  the  future  ?  Would  the  box  not  being  properly  dry  be  the 
cause  ?  I  may  have  put  them  in  too  soon. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

T.  A  Burton. 

• - >♦— - 

&nstoers  to  ffiottespontinus. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

George  Gibson,  Buccleucb -place,  Dalkeith. — Photograph  of  the  Right  Hon. 
IF.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  and  party,  on  their  arrival  at  Dalkeith,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1885. 

John  Adamson  &  Son,  The  Studio,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Two  photographs  of 
J.  P.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 

John  Horsburgh,  131,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  —  Two  photographs  of 
Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

Alfred  Jewell  Adkins,  9,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. — Two  j>h olo¬ 
graphs  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L,  M.P.  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  Hackney. 

Received  :  W.  H.  Truck. — In  our  next. 

D.  C. — About  how  long  ago  did  the  article  appear?  We,  for  the  moment,  do 
not  remember  it  at  all. 

A.  J.  B.— Moisten  the  back  of  the  glass  positive  with  a  little  benzole  on  cotton 
wool.  By  this  means  the  backing  will  be  easily  removed. 

J.  Moor. — Just  dissolve  the  fifteen-grain  tube  of  gold  in  fifteen  drams  of 
•  water.  You  will  then  have  a  solution  containing  one  grain  of  the  chloride  to 
the  dram. 

Southendon. — There  is  nothing  new  in  making  lantern  slides  by  the  wet 
collodion  process.  Indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  slides  produced 
commercially  are  made  by  this  process. 

E.  Evans. — Clearly  you  have  added  too  much  chrome  alum  to  the  gelatine. 
Some  samples  of  gelatine  will  not  require  nearly  so  much  alum  as  others. 
Try  with  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  you  previously  used. 

Gwent. — Yes  ;  the  soda  developer  given  on  page  172  of  the  Almanac  for  the 
current  year  will  do  very  well  for  portraiture.  Which  of  the  numerous 
formula?  that  have  been  given  for  pyro  “having  keeping  properties”  have 
you  tried  and  failed  with  ? 

Ralph. — If  your  studio  exceeds  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  by 
all  means  secure  the  longest  focus  lens.  If  it  be  less  than  this  you  will, 
perforce,  have  to  be  content  with  that  with  the  shortest  focus  ;  otherwise 
you  will  not  be  able  to  take  full-length  figures  when  required. 

Sep. — Yours  is  a  difficult  query  to  answer — “Which  is  the  best  mountant?” 
Starch  paste  is  the  cement  most  generally  used,  and,  on  the  whole,  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  the  best ;  certainly  it  is  the  most  convenient  to 
employ.  Professional  mounters,  we  believe,  employ  ordinary  glue,  made 
thin,  and  applied,  we  are  told,  with  a  sponge.  If  common  glue  be  employed 
the  acid  it  usually  contains  should  always  be  neutralised. 

G.  C.  H. — 1.  In  estimating  the  rapidity  of  a  lens,  it  is  the  equivalent  focus 
that  is  taken.  In  your  case,  if  you  measure  from  the  diaphragm  it  will 
answer  quite  well.  — 2.  With  your  single  lens  measure  from  the  back  surface. 
— 3.  In  the  doublet  lens  it  is  the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  and  not  that  of  the 
glasses  that  must  form  the  basis  of  calculation. — 4.  Platinum  toning  for 
silver  prints  is  not  much  used.  Gold,  in  practice,  is  found  far  preferable.— 
5.  If  you  wish  to  secure  very  red  tones  in  your  prints,  employ  the  acetate  of 
soda  bath,  and  stop  its  action  at  a  very  early  stage. 

A.  W.  asks  how  the  collodion  and  albumen  were  mixed  in  the  old  collodio- 
albuinen1  process  ?  If  A.  W.  had  referred  to  any  of  the  older  works  on 
photography,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  collodion  was  not  mixed  with 
the  albumen  ;  indeed,  such  a  mixture,  as  a  working  one,  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  process  was  worked  as  follows  : — The  plates  were  first  coated 
with  collodion,  and  then  sensitised,  as  in  the  wet  process.  The  plates  were 
then  well  washed,  to  free  them  from  silver  solution,  and  then  coated  whilst 
wet  with  the  albumen,  dried,  and  afterwards  sensitised  in  an  aceto-nitrate 
bath,  as  in  the  old  albumen  process.  If  our  correspondent  requires  further 
information  on  this  process  he  had  better  procure  one  or  other  of  the  early 
works  on  photography. 


T.  E.  WOODKIELD  inquires  the  simplest  plan  to  coat  a  copper  plate  with  silver 
without  electro  plating  if.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  make  a  olution  of 
cyanide  ol  sil\  er,  I  >y  taking,  say,  a  thirty  -grain  solut  ion  of  nitrate  of  dl\  ei  .on  I 
adding  to  it  a  strong  solution  of  cyauidc  of  ]K>tassiuiii,  until  the  precipitate 
first  thrown  down  is  nearly  redissolved  :  then,  having  the  eopj*ei  surface 
perfectly  clean,  make  a  little  whiting  into  a  thin  paste  with  the  .  \anid.  ,.i 
silver  solution  and  apply  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  always  rubbing  in  the 
same  direction.  In  a  very  short  time  a  brilliant  silvered'  surface  will  In- 
obtained. 

VV .  H.  James  writes:  “  I  have  recently  bought  at  auction  a  revolving  stereo¬ 
scopic  cabinet,  with  about  six  dozen  glass  stereo  slides  by  Ferrier  Fils  » t 
Soulier.  They  are  very  good  in  all  respects  but  one,  and  that  is,  in  most;,  if 
not  all  of  them,  they  are  more  <>r  less  dusted  with  very  small  hhe  k  or 
opaque  spots,  not  very  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which,  under  the 
powerful  lenses  of  the  instrument  look  somewhat  like  black  suow  in  the 
sky  or  snow  parts  ot  the  views.  The  spots  are  not  confined  to  the  view,  but 
extend  to  the  margins  of  ground  or  obscured  glass.  Can  anything  l*e  done 
to  remove  so  serious  a  disfigurement  to  a  valuable  lot  ol  slides  ! ”  From  our 
correspondent's  description,  the  spots  correspond  very  much  with  dust 
between  the  two  glasses.  However,  we  presume  tlii>  is  not  the  case.  If 
Mr.  James  will  forward  us  one  of  the  slides,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position 
to  say  the  cause,  and  possibly  suggest  a  remedy. 


Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C'. — The  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Club,  Wednesday,  December  23.  18*5. 
will  be  On  the  Effect  of  Vai  tying  the  Amount  of  Pyro  in  th>  Derelty.rr. 

Not  Fisher  but  Foxlke. — By  a  stupid  blunder  an  advertisement  to  whiclt, 
we  drew  special  attention  in  an  editorial  last  week  was  altogether  incorrectly 
set.  The  announcement  intended  to  be  made  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  K.  W. 
Foxlee,  hitherto  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Autotype  Company,  was 
open  to  an  engagement  with  any  other  person  or  firm  who  might  require  tin- 
services  of  an  efficient  “all-round”  man  in  processes  cognate  to  carbon  or 
mechanical  printing.  Our  printers  made  a  “mull”  of  it,  hence  we  direct 
special  attention  to  the  corrected  version  of  the  advertisement  in  our  outside 
columns  this  week. 

A  Portrait  that  Squinted.-  At  the  Stockton  County  Court  a  working 
man’s  wife  sued  Mr.  William  Baker,  photographic  artist,  for  certain  moneys 
which  she  bad  paid  into  the  defendant's  portrait  club.  She  had  been  supplied 
with  a  large  coloured  portrait  of  her  husband,  but  she  was  disappointed  with  it. 
and  sought  to  have  her  subscriptions  returned.  The  defendant  s  daughter  said 
they  could  not  guarantee  to  make  people  better  looking  than  they  were.  Hi  - 
Honour  (to  the  plaintiff) :  Does  your  husband  squint  ?  (Laughter.)  Plaintiff: 
No,  sir. — His  Honour:  Well,  they  have  made  him  squint  here.  (Laughter.) 
The  plaintiff  was  given  a  verdict  for  22s.  and  costs,  and  the  portrait  was  handed 
to  the  defendant’s  daughter.  Commenting  on  the  above,  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle  says  that  it  was  perhaps  well  that  the  Count  Court  judge  at  Stockton 
should  have  given  a  decision  in  favour  of  a  working  man's  wife  who  appealed  to 
his  arbitration  ;  but  at  least  lie  might  have  gone  deeper  into  the  case.  The 
matter  in  dispute  related  to  a  large  coloured  portrait  of  the  plaintiff's  husband, 
which  she  bad  purchased  from  a  photographer.  The  “work  of  art”  proved, 
however,  so  disappointing  that  she  refused  to  keep  it,  and  sued  for  the  recovery 
of  the  money  paid  for  it.  One  of  the  contentions  was  that  the  person  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  portrait  was  made  to  squint,  and  on  lieing  asked  by  the  judge 
whether  her  consort  squinted  in  actual  life,  the  plaintiff  repudiated  indignantly 
the  notion.  His  Honour  seems  to  have  taken  her  at  her  word,  but  the  safi  sf 
plan  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  to  have  insisted  upon  the  production  of 
the  original  of  the  picture  himself.  Love  being  proverbially  “blind,”  a  wile's 
assertion  on  such  a  point  is  hardly  to  be  deemed  trustworthy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  BAS-RELIEFS. 

It  frequently  happens,  as  we  remarked  last  week,  that  the 
por  lait  photographer  is  called  upon  to  execute  work  which 
necessitates  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  every  day 
portraiture.  One  of  these  departures  was  specially  treated 
iipon  m  our  last  issue,  namely,  copying  paintings.  The  par- 

senW  .°ne  Y  ShaU  n°W  deal  with  is  the  Photographing  of 
ptuie,  and  more  particularly  bas-reliefs. 

it  f,,11;!ength  ,statue  or  a  bust  has  t0  be  photographed, whether 

diffi  n  sculptor's  or  the  photographer’s  studio,  as  little 
cu  y  mi  e  experienced  in  portraying  it  successfully  as  if 
it  were  an  ordinary  sitter.  But  if  the  work  be  a  bas-relief  or 
an  aito-rehef— particularly  if  it  be  the  former-the  result  may 
oe  exactly  the  reverse.  In  many  instances,  where  a  bas-relief 

uL  £Cted  by  Photo^phy,  the  picture  has  proved 

,  .*eii  tban  a  maP>  or  tracing  of  the  design,  simply 

because  it  lacked  the  modelling  and  rotundity  of  the  ordinal. 

ence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sculptor’s  work,  as  rendered 
m  the  photograph,  appears  totally  different  from  what  it  did  in 
ns  s  udio,  where  the  light  was  carefully  arranged.  There  is 
no  real  difficulty  whatever  in  photographing  a  bas-relief,  so  as 
proper  y  lendei  all  the  rotundity  existing  in  the  original,  if 

illuminaGo~and  ^  mUCh  ^  rGally  necessary— be  used  in  its 

Supposing  the  object  to  be  copied  is  a  white  marble  or  a 
p  as  er  as-relief,  and  that  it  is  in  the  photographer’s  studio, 
e  nrst  step,  after  arranging  it  in  position,  is  to  shut  out  all 
n ec  lont  light,  as  that  would  at  once  be  fatal  to  success; 
also,  all  the  light  on  one  side  must  be  obscured.  This  beiim 

fa  neXt.steP  is  t0  arrange  the  curtains  on  the  other  side, 
so  fiat  the  subject  is  illuminated  with  an  abrupt  high  side  light 
°nr^j.  .  ^  s}Tstem  of  lighting  the  proper  appearance  of 
e  ie  vi  be  secured.  If  the  cast  shadows  should  appear  too 
s  rong  and  abrupt,  the  curtains  must  be  opened  a  little  more  in 
a  vance  of  the  object,  that  is,  nearer  the  camera,  so  as  to 
admit  rather  more  front  side  light.  But  on  no  account  should 
any  direct  front  light,  or  light  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
studio,  be  admitted.  The  light  should  come  all  from  one 
irection,  and  from  one  only,  it  being  made  broader  or  narrower 
as  occasion  may  require. 

If,  instead  of  the  object  being  white,  it  happens  to  be  dark, 
say  of  bronze  or  perhaps  carved  oak,  or  other  dark  wood,  then 
a  somewhat  different  treatment  is  necessary,  although  in  the 
mam  it  is  similar.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  light  should 
come  from  one  direction  only,  but  now  it  must  be  less  abrupt — 
at  is,  more  front  side  light  should  be  admitted.  It  is  more 
an  probable  that  the  cast  shadows  from  a  dark  subject  so 
illumined  may  appear  too  deep  and  heavy.  When  this  is  the 


brought  into  requisition, 


case  a  reflecting  screen  should  be 
and  so  arranged  that  it  will  throw  back  just  sufficient  light 
to  soften  the  shadows  and  no  more,  taking  care  that  °no 
false  lights  are  produced,  a  thing  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  particularly  if  there  be  any  bright  or  shining  por¬ 
tions  in  the  work.  In  photographing  bronze  objects  a  very 
full  exposure  is  imperative,  otherwise,  however  skilfully  the 
lighting  may  be  managed,  the  resulting  picture  will  be  far 
from  satisfactory. 

With  alto-reliefs  the  same  system  of  lighting  must  be  adhered 
to,  except  that  it  must  be  still  less  abrupt,  or  the  strong  cast 
shadows  and,  it  may  be  mentioned,  decided,  though  trans¬ 
parent  shadows  are  essential — from  the  more  prominent  portions 
may  hide  the  details  in  the  others.  This  may  be  avoided  bv 
ananging  the  blinds  so  that  the  high  side  light  is  admitted 
through  a  wider  area,  and  a  reflecting  screen  brought  into  use 
if  necessary.  In  the  foregoing,  we  have  assumed  that  the  work 
las  been  executed  at  the  photographer’s  own  studio,  but  it 
frequently  has  to  be  done  at  the  sculptors  ;  in  this  case  the 
operator  will  receive  much  assistance  from  the  sculptor,  who  will 
always  take  care  that  the  lighting  of  his  work  is  so  arranged  that 
it  appears  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this  is  all  that  the 
photographer  requires. 

When  the  photograph  has  to  be  made  either  in  the  photo¬ 
grapher  s  or  the  sculptor’s  studio,  all  is  comparatively  plain 
sailing.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  picture  has  to  be 
taken  away  from  home,  say,  for  example,  a  tablet  fixed  to  a 
wall  in  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  perhaps  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  floor,  and  where  it  may  be  illumined 
from  half  a  dozen  different  sources,  and  yet  not  strongly  from 
either.  Of  course  to  lay  down  any  definite  instructions  how  to 
proceed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  result,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  as  so  much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  surrounding 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  camera  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  level  with  the  tablet  to  be  copied.  This 
may  generally  be  done  by  using  a  pair  of  tall  steps,  or  tresscls — 
which  may  usually  be  found  in  every  large  edifice — as  a  camera 
stand. 

With  regard  to  the  illumination  of  the  object  itself,  little 
can  be  added,  except  that  the  system  followed  in  the  studio 
should  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  will 
permit.  Direct  front  light  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  this 
may  often  be  done  by  hanging  up  a  large  curtain  immediately 
behind  the  camera,  provided  the  latter  is  not  placed  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  object.  The  light  may  also,  frequently,  be 
concentrated  by  suspending  another  curtain  over  the  tablet, 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  With  two  or  three  curtains, 
borrowed  from  the  studio,  and  a  few  yards  of  string,  used  witli 
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a  little  ingenuity,  it  is  surprising  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  photographing  sculpture  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions. 

On  one  occasion  we  saw  a  photographer  copying  an  ancient 
tablet  in  a  country  church,  where  he  had  taken  the  trouble, 
with  the  aid  of  curtains,  paper,  and  string,  to  enclose  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  it  very  much  as  it 
would  have  done  in  a  properly  arranged  studio.  The  exposure 
in  this  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  exceedingly  long, 
but  the  result  obtained  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  fully 
compensated  for  the  time  expended  in  the  arrangement. 

■ - - - — ♦» - 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  discussion 
upon  a  very  important  photographic  question  was  raised,  and  though 
statements  partaking  of  a  somewhat  dogmatic  character  were  made,  we 
cannot  say  that  conclusions  of  any  satisfactory  nature  were  arrived  at. 
The  question  was,  the  extent  to  which  the  light-recording  power  of  photo¬ 
graphy  could  be  compared  with  that  of  the  human  eye,  and  the 
answer,  that  “  the  photographic  plate  is  therefore  much  less  sensitive 
than  the  eye  for  detecting  small  differences  of  illumination.”  Taking 
the  report  of  the  meeting  given  in  the  English  Mechanic,  which  is  the 
fullest  available,  any  one  of  our  readers  can  judge  for  himself  the 
value  of  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  them. 


The  writer  of  the  paper  which  brought  about  the  discussion — Mr. 
Ranyard — used  dry  plates  by  various  makers,  and  evidently  went  to 
some  trouble  in  the  matter.  We  would  wish  to  know  at  the  outset 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  expression,  u  Some  of  the  common 
plates.”  We  do  not  know  of  any  maker  who  would  speak  of  his  plates 
as  “  common  plates  ”  when  the  expression  is  used  as  a  term  of 
disparagement.  Putting  that  point  aside,  however,  we  would  first 
call  attention  to  experiments  made  to  determine  the  correctness  of  a 
theory  often  assumed  as  correct,  but  which  has  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge,  been  practically  investigated,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  photo¬ 
graphic  effect  of  light  acting  upon  a  plate  differs  in  its  extent  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  light  received,  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of 
inverse  squares.  When  testing  the  rapidity  of  plates  by  exposing 
them  to  a  gas-burner  at  various  distances,  the  law  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  true.  When  speaking  of  the  scales  of  tints  seen  in  a  negative  as 
taken  with  a  large  or  small  stop,  it  is  usually  held  not  to  be  true,  or 
that,  in  the  usual  language,  a  picture  taken  with  a  lens  having  a  very 
small  diaphragm  is  flat  in  effect  compared  with  a  negative  of  the  same 
view  when  a  larger  diaphragm  has  been  employed. 


Mr.  Ranyard  found  that  exposing  plates  at  various  distances  to  the 
light  from  a  candle  for  equivalent  times,  as  calculated  from  the 
squares  of  the  distance  of  plate  from  flame,  the  density  obtained  was 
exactly  equal,  and  this  whether  they  were  over-  or  under-developed. 
If  these  results  may  be  accepted,  here  are  data  of  undoubted  value, 
which  may  be  used  whenever  experiments  of  plate  testing  are  being 
carried  on.  The  words  are,  “  The  density  of  the  photographic  trace 
increases  regularly  with  the  length  of  exposure,  and  its  density  is 
also  directly  proportional  to  the  brightness  of  illumination.”  Here 
is,  however,  clearly  evident,  imperfect  experimenting,  or  Mr.  Ranyard 
would  have  found  that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  exposure  the  density 
decreases  instead  of  increasing,  and  as  this  is  a  lesson  so  soon  learnt 
even  by  the  photographic  tyro  when  he  has  developed  a  few  over¬ 
exposed  plates,  the  omission  must  be  held  to  deteriorate  the  value 
of  the  experimenter’s  other  results.  He  also  found  that  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  no  difference  could  be  found  beyond 
the  nineteenth  graduated  increase  of  equal  exposure-periods,  which 
is  a  statement  that  will  not  be  accepted  by  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented  much  with  the  sensitometer.  He  instanced,  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  his  views,  Prof.  Pickering,  who,  having  experimented 
with  American  dry  plates,  stated  that  they  would  not  indicate  a 
difference  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  illumination ;  Mr.  Common 
replied  to  this  that  as  Prof.  Pickering  could  not  photograph  the 


moon  by  daylight,  as  had  been  done  here,  his  experiments  on 
sensitiveness  were  not  worth  much.  Captain  Abney  also  dissented, 
and  stated  that  ho  hoped  shortly  to  bring  results  of  experiments 
before  the  Society,  which  -would  show  that  plates  could  be  made 
sensitive  enough  to  show  a  difference  of  tint  corresponding  to  a 
difference  of  illumination  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  If  there  was  one  point  more  established 
than  another  about  the  powers  of  sensitive  plates,  we  should  have 
thought  it  was  the  immense  difference  in  extent  of  gradation  per¬ 
ceptible  in  one  kind  of  plate  over  another,  and  to  place  twenty  as 
the  utmost  number  of  gradations  possible  is  a  dictum  that  will  not 
be  endorsed. 


A  lesson  upon  the  care  to  be  observed  in  recording  details  of  natural 
phenomena  is  given  in  the  columns  of  Nature  last  week,  and  it  may 
be  perused  with  advantage  by  photographers,  equally  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  recent  meteor  shower  continues  to  excite  the  greatest 
interest,  and  we  cannot  but  again  offer  our  opinion  that,  when  such 
phenomena  are  expected  to  appear,  the  expenditure  of  very  little 
trouble  in  the  shape  of  photographic  arrangements  might  lead  to  the 
obtaining  of  valuable  results.  In  the  case  we  allude  to  an  account 
was  given  of  the  fall  of  one  of  these  meteorites  in  a  street  of  Naples, 
where  it  nearly  struck  some  people  who  were  passing  ;  the  local  papers 
gave  a  full  description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Professors  of 
the  University.  The  correspondent  of  Nature  went  to  interview  this 
aerolite,  and  was  kindly  entrusted  with  a  small  fragment;  but  “The 
first  examination,”  he  writes,  “  convinced  me  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
a  shoemaker’s  lapstone  of  Vesuvian  lava,  the  ‘patina’  being  nothing 
more  than  the  polish  of  grease  and  dirt,  with  wear  and  tear!”  The 
thing  had  evidently  been  pitched  through  some  window.  Equally  sad 
things  are  said  of  some  of  the  photo-astronomical  achievements  of  the 
last  few  years.  Prof.  Pickering,  above  named,  being  one  of  the 
delinquents  in  this  respect. 


A  paper  of  considerable  interest  to  photographers,  who  like  to  know 
something  more  of  the  action  of  light  than  that  it  acts  on  a  dry  plate 
and  then  enables  a  picture  to  be  developed,  was  read  at  the  Linnean 
Society  a  short  time  ago.  From  time  to  time,  scientific  investigators 
have  examined  the  action  of  light  upon  organic  forms,  and  have  obtained 
startling  results.  One  form  of  life  is  destroyed  by  sunlight,  another 
cannot  live  except  in  the  sun ;  one  experimenter  shows  that  the  con¬ 
tinuous  action  of  electric  light  stimulates  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and 
another  shows  that  according  to  the  colour  of  the  light  the  plant  growth 
is  accelerated  or  retarded.  At  the  meeting  in  question,  the  Rev.  J. 
Henslow  showed  that  Professor  Wiesner’s  results  in  the  action  of 
light  are  supported  by  the  results  of  his  own  experiments.  Transpiration 
from  the  surface  of  plants  (transpiration  distinct  from  that  purely 
physical  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  all  moist  surfaces  and 
bodies,  dead  or  alive)  is  especially,  if  not  solely  referable  to  those 
particular  bands  of  light  which  are  absorbed  by  chlorophyl,  the 
latter  absorbing  them  and  giving  off  heat,  which  causes  a  loss  of 
water.  He  found,  further,  that  yellow  light  Lad  a  retarding  influence 
upon  transpiration. 

- + - 

MAKING  COPIES. 

This  being  a  very  old  topic,  and  one  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said 
had  been  so  repeatedly  threshed  out,  requires  something  by  way  of 
apology  for  again  bringing  it  up.  Having,  however,  of  late  had  much 
to  do  with  the  branch  of  business  which  consists  in  making  copies, 
besides  occasional  practice  and  experiments  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  in  putting  to  the  test  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  written  experiences  of  others,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
information  was  far  too  scattered  for  many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  to  derive  full  benefit  from  it.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  has  access  to  the  files  of  Journals  for  past  years,  or  who  has  the 
necessary  time  to  study  the  matter  if  there  were  no  defect  of  posses¬ 
sion  in  respect  of  the  literature ;  and  then,  supposing  that  were  the 
case,  in  all  probability,  if  full  information  had  been  satisfactorily 
acquired,  the  practice  would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  being 
retained  for  application  at  the  critical  moment,  and  so  need  looking  up 
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again.  It  is  to  render  this  easier  that  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  the 
subject  again. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  much  about  the  apparatus,  because  this 
may  be  purchased,  and  when  installed  is  settled  once  for  all;  a  few 
w7ords,  therefore,  will  serve  to  present  and  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
article.  The  copying  camera  is  much  about  the  same  as  any  other 
one,  its  essential  difference  consisting  in  its  body  being  capable  of 
extension  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  necessary  in  those  whose  use  is 
confined  to  studio  dud  landscape  purposes.  The  latter  forms  can, 
however,  be  fitted  with  a  moveable  pasteboard  or  light  wooden 
conical  box,  to  furnish  the  foot  or  so  of  additional  length  to  render 
them  fit  for  copying  without  interfering  with  their  original  use¬ 
fulness. 

When  the  camera  has  been  selected,  a  board  of  suitable  length 
should  be  fitted  with  guides  for  it  to  slide  in,  and  with  another  piece  of 
board  screwed  on  at  right  angles  to  pin  the  pictures  to.  This  upright 
portion  may  be  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro,  to 
facilitate  adjustment,  or  elaborated  to  any  extent,  but  this  is  scarcely 
necessary  except  for  professional  copyists.  Where  no  provision  of  this 
kind  has  been  made,  but  the  work  done  with  the  cameras  as  usually 
emploved  for  portrait  or  landscape  work,  without  the  addition  of  any 
special  stand  or  sliding  arrangement,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  use  of  a 
very  old  device  for  ascertaining  when  the  camera  is  truly  pointed. 
The  contrivance  consists  in  erecting  a  couple  of  inches  of  a  half-inch 
round  wooden  rod  on  a  piece  of  flat  board,  to  the  under-surface  of 
which  it  must  be  exactly  perpendicular.  Paint  the  circumference  of 
the  rod  white  and  its  end  black,  and  fasten  a  string  to  one  edge  of  the 
board.  Its  use  is  this:  When  a  picture  is  set  up  to  be  copied,  suspend 
the  board  by  means  of  the  string  to  hang  in  front  and  rest  at  about 
its  centre;  the  piece  of  rod,  of  course,  projecting  towards  the  cameia. 
Then  take  the  camera  and  move  it  about  till  the  picture  is  biouglit 
into  the  right  place  upon  the  plate,  and  of  the  right  size,  and  till  only 
the  end  of  the  rod  surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  ring  is  visible,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  parallelism  of  the  front 
of  the  camera  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  for  all  practical  purposes  has 
been  obtained.  A  device  of  this  kind  is  very  useful  where  the 
photographer  does  not  possess  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  arrange¬ 
ments  for  ensuring  parallelism.  I  have  seen  so  man}  copies  spoiled 
from  this  want  of  truth— its  effect,  however,  not  being  apparent  m  a 
lack  of  squareness,  but  in  the  definition  deteriorating  from  one  edge  oi 
in  one  direction,  of  a  kind  which  at  once  proves  and  settles  the  cause, 
the  defect  being  entirely  distinct  from  that  produced  by  any  fault  or 
unsuitability  of  the  lens.  It  is  the  more  prominent  when  the  copy  is 
much  reduced  in  respect  of  the  original. 

In  making  copies,  the  principal  idea  we  have  to  keep  in  Mew  is  to 
reproduce  what  is  good  in  the  picture  to  be  copied,  and  soften  or 
ameliorate  that  which  would  prove  objectionable  if  too  visible  in  the 
copy  ;  and  first  to  be  enumerated  among  this  latter  class  must  be 
coarseness,  arising  from  the  grain  of  the  paper  or  other  causes, surface 
reflections,  effects  of  working  up,  and  the  like.  To  begin  with  paper 
photographs.  These  may  be  either  old  and  dirty,  and  m  all  stages  ot 
fading,  or  new,  as  those  specially  made  for  reducing ;  on  account  of 
the  pictures  being  the  results  of  composition  from  several  negatives,  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  print  the  smaller  sizes  in  a  similar  way. 
The  most  important  consideration  in  producing  prints  for  this  purpose 
is  to  see  that  they  are  carefully  toned,  so  that  there  may  not  be  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  measles  or  mealiness  in  them.  It  is  astoms  mg 
how  coarsely  some  prints  copy  through  possessing  this  defect  m  so 
slight  a  degree  that  only  when  closely  examined  m  the  best  light  is 
it  possible  to  discern  it.  The  print  may  appear  of  a  beautiful  brown 
tone,  so  suitable  for  copies,  the  incipient  measles  not  detracting  tiorn 
it  in  the  least,  and  yet  the  negative  made  from  it  lias  much  the  loo  ' 
of  having  been  copied  from  a  picture  made  on  rough  drawing-paper. 
The  cure  for  this  evil  is  obvious— get  a  print  without  it.  Having 
done  this,  and  if  it  is  to  be  reduced,  simple  mounting  on  smooth  card 
is  the  proper  proceeding  ;  but  if  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  more  advisable  to 
moimt  it  upon  glass,  and  back  it  with  a  white  card  or  paper  if  the 
scale  of  tones  be  right,  or  a  dark  one  if  hard  and  chalky.  . 

As  there  can  be  no  choice  when  old  cartes,  &c.,  are  sent  to  be  copied, 
these,  to  make  the  best  of  them,  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
cleaned,  if  necessary,  by  gently  sponging  with  a  little  clean  w  a  ei . 
When  spotted,  and  if  at  all  rough  or  abraded,  they  should  be  lubbe 


with  a  little  encaustic  paste  and  be  well  rolled.  Before  pinning  each 
one  up  before  the  camera,  defects— such  as  cracked  albumen,  broken 
surface,  general  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  paper,  or  the  like— should 
be  noted,  for  the  print  to  be  so  placed  in  respect  of  the  light  that  the 
line  in  which  they  lie  may  point  towards  the  quarter  of  strongest 
illumination  ;  and  then,  with  the  eye  placed  in  the  position  the  lens  will 
occupy,  the  print  must  be  either  turned  or  light  manipulated  till  these 
blemishes  are  least  obtrusive. 

Prints  that  are  fairly  smooth  are  best  taken  in  a  general  front  and 
all-round  light.  For  those  worked  up  in  monochrome  or  colours  it  is 
well  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  what  angle  of  light  the  artist  worked 
them  in ;  and  this,  whether  from  left  side,  left  front,  or  top,  ought  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  imitated  for  copying.  This  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  and  makes  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  dealing  with  works  of  this  class.  I  he  reason  for  it  is  that 
the  shadow,  cast  by  every  touch  or  hillock  of  colour  applied,  con¬ 
tributes  towards  the  effect  of  finish,  and  therefore  it  is  e\idein  tiiat, 
if  the  touch  be  illuminated  from  the  opposite  side,  there  must  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  smoothness  and  finish  of  the 
picture  in  comparison  with  the  former. 

Some  such  consideration  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  lighting  drawings, 
plans,  &c.  In  some  instances  the  grain  of  the  paper  is  a  nuisance 
while  in  others  it  must  appear  sufficiently  to  give  the  idea  the  artist 
desired  to  produce  in  making  use  of  it,  besides  the  direction  of  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  work  upon  the  grain  would,  as  in  the  above,  greatly 
influence  the  finish  of  the  picture.  Where  prints  or  drawings  are 
badly  creased  this  will  have  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  fighting  be  of 
as  general  a  kind  as  possible,  or  more  or  less  of  illumination  admitted 
from  any  given  direction  till  the  desired  appearance  of  flatness  is 
apparent  to  the  eye.  These  unsightly  markings  may  be  quite  pre¬ 
vented  from  copying  if  these  precautions  be  carefully  carried  out.  Oil 
paintings  must  be  treated  in  much  about  the  same  way.  After 
removing  them  from  their  frames,  proceed  to  ascertain  at  what  angle 
to  the  studio  fights  they  must  be  placed  to  get  rid  of  surface  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  then  pay  some  attention  to  settle  from  which  quartei  the 
light  should  predominate,  or  the  copy  is  likely  to  give  too  great 
prominence  to  the  strokes  of  the  painter  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  harmony, 
into  which  they  should  be  blended  to  correctly  reproduce  his  idea. 
The  picture  may  be  sometimes  greatly  improved  for  copying  purposes 
bv  slightly  sponging  it  with  a  little  old  ale  or  stout,  or  a  little  w  eak 
glycerine  and  water,  either  of  which  may  be  entirely  removed  after¬ 
wards  without  injuring  its  surface  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  question 
of  the  proper  representation  of  colours  in  their  relationship  of  tone  to 
one  another,  being  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  must  be  left 
for  the  present. 

The  next  class  of  copy,  and  probably  the  most  difficult  ot  all, 
includes  daguerreotypes,  glass  positives,  and  ferrotypes.  For  the  first 
kind  it  is  better  to  have  the  camera  quite  free  in  respect  ot  the 
board  to  which  the  picture  is  fastened,  on  account  of  the  trouble  to 
abolish  reflections  from  scratches,  whether  arising  from  imperfect 
buffing,  or  injury,  or  any  other  irregularity  in  surface  or  flatness  ot 
plate,  if  perfect  parallelism  between  it  and  the  camera  be  rigid  y 
adhered  to.  A  slight  alteration  of  the  angle  of  viewing  frequently 
acts  like  magic  in  suppressing  these  evils,  without  introducing  eit  iei 
distortion  or  loss  of  definition  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  front  ot 
the  instrument,  if  bright  and  glossy,  should  be  covered  with  a  black 
velvet— this  precaution  applying  to  all  copying  where  the  oiject 
before  the  camera  is  possessed  of  a  glossy  and  highly  reflec  n  e 
surface.  The  worst  feature  of  the  greater  part  of  glass  positives  and 
ferrotypes  is  their  colour.  This  being  of  so  non-actimc  a  cast  tries 
the  patience  of  the  photographer  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  strength 
and  vigour.  If  there  be  an  absence  of  fog  in  them  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  great,  it  being  then  only  a  question  of  exposure,  hut  when  this 
plague  is  only  very  slight  the  tendency  to  flatness  is  lmineuiatel} 

^ When  paper  prints,  glass  positives,  ferros,  or  any  photographic 
print  feeble  in  contrast,  are  required  to  be  copied  much  larger  t»an 
the  original,  it  is  better  not  to  enlarge  out  at  one  operation,  but  to 
make  a  negative  a  little  larger,  and  enlarge  from  that  by  means  of 
transparency  by  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  methods  which,  when 
properly  performed,  greatly  softens  the  gram  of  the  paper,  and  gn  w 
to  it  more  the  character  of  stippling  than  of  enlarged  paper  giain,  and 
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is  on  that  account  nothing  like  so  troublesome  to  work  up.  This 
plan  is  not  available  for  anything  requiring  great  sharpness,  such  as 
plans,  line  drawings,  and  the  like,  from  the  softening  influence  being 
shown  in  clogged  and  fuzzy  lines,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  what 
is  the  chief  characteristic  and  beauty  of  this  species  of  draft. 

The  focussing  of  all  copies  should  be  done  with  the  stop  in  the  lens, 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  ensure  good  definition,  especially  when 
the  originals  are  much  reduced,  for  then  the  merest  trifle  out  is  fatal. 
Some  copies,  as  paper  prints,  are  better  when  enlarged  to  be  just  a 
trifle  out,  if  the  one  operation  is  to  complete  the  negative  to  size.  If, 
however,  the  copied  negative  is  to  be  further  enlarged,  the  grain  of 
the  paper  will  not  require  killing,  because  this  can  be  much  better 
done  in  the  after  proceedings,  as  has  been  stated  above.  Reversed 
copies  at  one  operation  should  be  made  through  the  back  of  the 
plate,  unless  the  photographer  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good 
reversing  mirror,  or  prism,  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Great  attention 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  selecting  the  glass,  which  must  be  flat  and 
free  from  blemishes,  and  when  sensitised  its  back  must  be  carefully 
wiped  and  cleaned,  or  else  every  spot,  scratch,  or  fragment  of  fluff, 
wi  1  be  reproduced  in  the  negative.  The  focussing,  when  ordinary 
cameras  and  dark  frames  are  employed,  requires  special  consideration. 
It  is  well,  then,  for  plates  used  in  this  manner,  to  take  note  of  their 
thickness,  so  that,  after  the  operation  has  been  done  in  the  usual  way 
uoon  the  screen,  the  back  of  the  camera  can  be  further  racked  out  to 
the  extent  of  the  measurement. 

In  reference  to  choice  of  processes  for  copying,  I  may  at  the  outset 
o-ive  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  wet  one  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
suitable.  It  is  more  under  control,  and  is  not  so  expensive  and 
troublesome  as  the  dry  one.  It  is,  also,  capable  of  modification  to 
suit  particular  batches  of  work,  whereas,  unless  the  dry  plates  be 
prepared  by  oneself  with  the  idea  of  their  particular  application  in 
view,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  all  out  of  the  process  one  could  desire, 
and  even  then  the  uncertainty  attending  intensification,  local  or  other¬ 
wise,  adds  much  to  the  unsuitability  in  comparison  with  the  more 
certain  treatment  for  a  similar  purpose  of  negatives  produced  by  bath 
and  collodion.  To  mention  the  bath  to  some  photographers  will,  no 
doubt,  startle  them,  and  bring  to  their  recollection  whole  strings  of 
defects  and  troubles  which  they  hope  never  again  to  experience. 
Such  a  retrospect  need  not  deter  them,  because,  for  copying  purposes, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  bath  and  other  chemicals  so  nicely 
balanced  as  when  rapid  portraiture  and  out-door  work  were  the 
objective  of  their  preparation.  A  much  hardier  kind  or  modification 
for  the  process  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  produce  better  work  of 
the  description  of  copies.  The  bath  need  not  be  kept  in  such  an 
absolutely  simple  and  pure  state  as  when  the  very  best  examples  of 
the  above  classes  of  subjects  were  required  to  be  produced.  I  do  not 
mean  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  bath  may  be  left  to  take  its 
chance ;  that  would  never  do.  It  must  be  intelligently  treated  arid 
doctored  when  it  shows  an  inclination  to  pinholes  or  streakiness.  It 
should  then  be  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  diluted  by  pouring 
it  into  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  down  to 
strength,  either  by  boiling  or  placing  it  in  the  sun  in  a  shallow  dish, 
sunned,  refiltered,  and  acidified  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
pint  of  solution,  when  it  will  be  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  ever. 
After  another  spell  of  work  the  solution  may  be  dealt  with  again  on 
the  same  lines,  and  repeatedly  as  it  gives  out,  with  the  certainty  of 
restoring  its  usefulness  for  as  long  a  period  as  when  it  was  first 
made  up. 

The  collodion  employed  for  ordinary  copies  possessing  a  bright  and 
vigorous  range  of  tone  should  be  a  ripe  sample  of  moderately  bromo- 
iodised;  that  for  the  fainter  and  flatter  sorts,  as  faded  prints,  glass  posi¬ 
tives,  and  ferrotypes,  is  preferable  if  of  a  more  strongly  bromo-iodised 
description.  For  use  with  the  former  the  bath  should  be  slightly  acid 
and  not  exceed  a  strength  of  thirty-five  grains  per  ounce,  for  the  latter 
it  should  be  increased  to  forty  grains.  In  hot  weather  the  bath,  if 
strong,  is  likely  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  “  oyster  shell  ”  markings, 
especially  if  the  slides  and  carriers  are  new.  Liberal  use  of  blotting- 
paper  in  the  comers,  and  as  a  backing,  will  overcome  this,  especially 
if  the  plates  have  been  well  bathed,  and  some  wet  blotting-paper  placed 
in  the  camera.  The  two  grades  of  collodion  and  bath  exhibit  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  pluck  of  the  negatives  produced  by  their 
agency,  the  one  tending  to  work  soft  and  delicate,  the  other  vigorous 


and  bold  ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  produce  copies  from  very  indifiVrent 
originals,  if  there  be  sufficient  in  the  batch  to  warrant  special  solu¬ 
tions. 

The  developer  should  consist  of  about  twenty  grains  of  protosulphatc 
of  iron  per  ounce,  with  a  liberal  dose  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  at  its  best 
when  a  week  old.  Fix,  as  usual,  with  cyanido  of  potassium  and 
intensify  with  pyro  and  silver,  or  some  of  the  other  solutions  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  purpose,  and  this  completes  the  tale. 


WANTED— A  BREEZE. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

I  did  not  suppose  my  small  contribution  to  the  business  of  this  even¬ 
ing  would  receive  such  a  prominent  position  as  to  be  included  in  the 
printed  programme;  I  expected  it  would  be  under  that  convenient 
portion  usually  included  under  “  See.,  See"  I  therefore  never  thought 
that  any  formal  presentation  of  these  stereoscopic  transparencies  bv 
Breeze  would  be  required  of  me.  I  rather  fancy  I  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  offer  them  if  this  formal  procedure  had  entered  my  mind. 

At  first  sight  some  of  our  junior  members  may  think  that  being 
stereos  they  are  much  out  of  date,  and  wonder  why  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  prominence.  To  such  I  would  say— It  is  their  date, 
their  historic  position  that  renders  them  so  interesting.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  they  are  from  negatives  that  must  have  received  very 
short  exposures,  similar  to  what  are  now  called  instantaneous  views. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  anybody  to  take 
such  rapid  photographs  now-a-days,  and  if  endowed  with  a  cultivated 
eye,  may  select  as  charming  views ;  but  these  negatives  were  made 
long  before  the  advent  of  gelatine,  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  wet 
collodion,  before  iron  development  had  been  adopted  —  these  were 
developed  by  acid  pyro — therein  is  their  wonder.  Look  at  them. 
Compared  with  the  work  that  was  done  at  that  time,  these  were  like 
works  of  magic;  remember  all  the  disadvantages — gelatino-bromide 
unknown — wet  plates  from  the  old  bath  and  iodised  collodion — ex¬ 
posure  extremely  brief — no  iron  development!  What  does  this  imply? 
It  means  that  Breeze  exposed  his  plate,  and  then  went  into  his  dark 
room,  poured  on  his  developer,  and  sat  down  to  watch  and  wait — 
waited  by  the  hour,  all  that  day  perhaps,  and  perhaps  all  the  next 
night,  coaxing,  warming,  washing,  developing,  washing  and  again 
developing,  and  so  patiently  waiting  hour  by  hour  ;  and  it  means  that 
he  did  sometimes  succeed,  for  under  these  conditions  he  produced 
these  pictures. 

It  was  2)ossible  under  those  great  disadvantages  to  get  work  that 
may  be  looked  on  with  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present  day — but 
the  possible  and  the  probable  were  very  far  apart. 

I  have  often  expressed  the  notion  that  the  good  old  wet  collodion 
process  did  not  get  the  credit  it  deserved  except  from  a  very  few.  I 
like  the  modem  gelatine  plate,  it  is  so  simple,  so  cleanly,  the  plate  is 
ready  at  any  moment  prepared  for  exposure,  and  an  intelligent 
worker  can  be  sure  of  getting  something  satisfactory  from  extremely 
difficult  subjects  with  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  hence 
beautiful  “  instantaneous  ”  views,  representing  delightful  phases  of 
nature,  are  quite  common;  but  I  must  soberly  acknowledge  that 
under  favourable  conditions  the  old  wet  plate  would  produce  work 
equal  to  the  best  I  have  ever  done  with  the  gelatine  dry  plate.  I 
have  taken  good  commercial  portraits,  equal  to  the  best  I  have  ever 
done  in  my  life,  by  the  old  bath  process,  when  the  light  was  so  weak 
I  could  not  see  the  face  on  the  camera-screen,  and  had  to  focus  by  a 
piece  of  white  paper  or  a  candle  held  at  the  shoulder.  The  most 
rapid  gelatine  plate  could  do  no  more,  but  the  latter  will  do  this  with 
a  less  expenditure  of  time  and  patience.  What  at  one  time  were 
difficult  subjects  are  now  obtainable  with  comparative  ease.  Try,  do 
your  best,  and  the  probability  points  to  success.  In  the  old  time  a 
high  degree  of  success  was  possible ;  it  is  now  probable. 

Who  will  show  us  the  possible  in  gelatino-bromide  ?  the  exceptional 
high-class,  difficult  work  that  a  genius  alone  can  produce  ?  work  that 
shall  be  as  exceptional  now  as  that  of  Breeze  was  in  his  time  ?  Very 
beautiful  as  the  generality  of  work  now  is,  I  hope  for  still  higher 
things,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  generally  high  standard.  Surely  the 
multitude  has  not  attained  the  highest  possible  !  If  so,  there  is  no 
further  advance  on  these  lines,  and  a  new  departure  will  have  to  be 
devised,  for  the  approach  of  the  probable  and  possible  indicates  the 
limit  of  progress.  I  know  you  will  admire  these  pictures  bjr  Breeze, 
though  they  are  stereographs — perhaps  because  they  are  stereographs. 

Our  annual  display  clothes  the  walls  of  the  hall  tonight  with 
beautiful  work*,  certainly  better  than  would  have  been  gathered  on  a 
similar  occasion  twenty-five  years  ago.  Take  any  one  of  them, 
criticise  it  how  you  will,  and  now  imagine  it  transformed  into  a  trails- 
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parent  stereograph.  Will  you  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
most  likely  its  beauty  would  be  enhanced?  But  select  some  of°them, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter  !  .Then  why  not  make  your  good 
work  even  more  fascinating  by  showing  it  in  this  form  occasionally  ? 

Y  ou  can  now  produce  more  exquisite  effects  than  were  ever  dreamed 
of  when  these  old  stereos  were  produced.  Call  to  mind  the  exquisito 
colour  effects  by  Cowan,  remember  the  lovely  pictures  by  Mr. 
Briglmen  that  were  shown  some  time  ago  in  Queen-street  Hall — 
imagine  them  in  the  stereoscope  ;  I  do  not  suppose  the  eve  of  man  has 
.  ever  seen  anything  morb  poetically  beautiful  than  such  would  be. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  chief  end  of  almost  every  negative  was  the 
stereogram,  and  everybody  had  a  stereoscope;  the  thing  became  weari¬ 
some,  there  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  a  good  stereogram 
was  a  good  thing,  still  is  a  good  thing,  and  ever  will  remain  so.  I 
would  plead  that  as  good  work  can  be  done  so  easily  now,  some  of  it 
ought  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  neglected 
branch  of  picture  making. 

Our  Society  might  most  appropriately  reawaken  an  interest  in  this 
class  of  picture,  for  he  who  claimed  to  *be  the  Father  of  the  Stereo¬ 
scope  was  at  one  time  our  President.*  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  mem¬ 
bers  would  occasionally  contribute  some  of  their  studies  specially 
arranged  for  the  stereoscope,  they  would  be  among  the  choicest 
treasures  in  our  possession,  eagerly  examined,  borrowed,  exchanged ; 
they  would  develope  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  and  would  certainly  be  of 
high  educational  value.  Wm.  T.  Bashford. 

- ♦ - 

LANTERN  SLIDES.f 

Next  comes  the  toning,  and  on  this  matter  tastes  differ.  A  very 
popular  tone  is  that  which  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  give  their 
slides.  I  refer  to  the  pinky-purple  tone.  For  a  long  time  I  tried 
to  obtain  it.  I  was  told  it  was  a  trade  secret.  I  tried  all  sorts  of 
formulas  without  success,  but  at  last  I  succeeded.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  I  know  the  formula  Messrs.  Wilson  use,  but  I  can  tell 
you  how  to  obtain  a  tone  identically  the  same,  and  this  with 
regularity.  Personally  I  prefer  a  colder  tone  than  they  give  their 
slides.  The  developer  I  use  is  as  follows.  I  prepare  a  solution  of 
1  ounce  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 

1  „  acetic  acid, 

^  „  rock  cand}r, 

15  ounces  water. 

Dissolve,  and  then  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  beat  it  up  thoroughly 
in  five  ounces  of  water,  then  add  this  to  the  other  seventeen  ounces  of 
solution ;  filter  most  thoroughly.  This  I  look  upon  as  my  strong 
developer,  and  I  reduce  it  down  often  to  a  third  of  its  strength  at  the 
time  of  using  by  the  addition  of  water,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
judge  the  requirements  of  the  picture  I  am  working  on.  Now  with 
this  developer  you  will  not  obtain  the  pinky-purple  tone,  but  ?  much 
colder  one,  and  which  3rou  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  later  on. 
I  then  prepare  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  about 
the  colour  of  primrose-yellow,  and  after  most  careful  washing  and 
fixing  in  cyanide,  I  immerse  the  slides  in  it  till  they  are  toned.  Some 
operators  advocate  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of 
palladium  This  acts  as  an  intensifies  as  well  as  changing  the  colour 
to  a  good  black.  It  is,  however,  urged  by  some  that  want  of  per¬ 
manence  is  the  fault  of  this  formula.  As  yet  I  have  not  experienced 
this.  I  also  hope  to  show  you  slides  produced  by  this  method.  When 
working  it,  fix  in  hypo,  and  give  the  slides  a  good  bath  of  chloride  of 
barium.  Some  operators  tone  with  weak  solutions  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  chloride  of  gold,  using  equal  quantities,  till  the  bath- 
brick  colour  right  back  to  the  glass  is  changed  to  a  purple-black.  A 
warm,  pinkish  tone  can  be  got  by  using  equal  quantities  of  weak 
solutions  of  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  uranum  and 
chloride  of  gold.  After  toning,  wash  well,  and  let  the  slides  dry  of 
their  own  accord.  When  dry,  varnish  with  Soehne’s  varnish. 

At  this  point  the  picture  should  be  carefully  examined  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  so  as  to  detect  any  little  defects,  such  as  minute 
pinholes,  &c.  Now  is  the  time  to  spot  them  out.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this  with  a  very  fine  sable  brush.  Cut  down  and 
mount  with  covering  glasses. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  hitherto  my  remarks  have  been  addressed  to 
the  wet  collodion  process,  which  will  at  all  times  be  popular  with  my 
professional  friends;  but  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  some  amateurs 
among  us  who  have  a  dislike  to  go  in  for  this  class  of  work  on 
account  of  its  reported  messiness,  let  me  just  say  this,  that  I  can 
work  with  my  bath  for  a  whole  afternoon,  and  during  that  time 
produce  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pictures,  without  mess.  Of  course, 

*  If  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster  is  here  referred  to,  we  rather  imagine  that  it  was 
the  now  extinct  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  of  which  he  was  President. — Eds. 
t  Concluded  from  page  809, 


in  this,  like  other  things,  much  will  depend  on  the  way  of  working  ; 
but,  with  a  system,  the  collodion  process  is  not  necessarily  a  dirty 
one,  and  any  little  discolouration  of  the  hands  is  easily  removed  by 
rubbing  them,  when  finished  working,  with  chloride  of  lime  and 
water.  Still,  I  know  many  amateurs  shirk  the  wet  collodion  process. 
“  It’s  difficult,  it’s  dirty,”  they  say,  “  and  not  worth  the  trouble.”  I 
do  not  think  so,  and  1  have  much  greater  pleasure  in  producing 
pictures  by  the  wet  collodion  process  than  by  any  dry-plate  svstem. 
Still,  to  those  who  would  like  to  entertain  this  class  of  work,  and 
who  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  objections  referred  to,  let  me 
introduce  to  their  notice  dry  collodion  plates.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  any  photo  dealer,  and  excellent  slides  can  be  made  with  them. 

At  the  express  desire  of  our  worthy  President,  I  have  promised  to 
make  a  slide  with  wet  collodion  tonight  with  the  aid  of  artificial 
light,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  working  at  home  of  a  winter 
evening.  I  wish,  however,  to  state  I  prefer  at  all  times  to  work  by 
daylight,  but  as  it  sometimes  happens  a  friend  turns  up  who  is 
desirous  of  seeing  a  little  photography  done,  or,  it  may  be,  a  picture 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  artificial  light. 
(I  am  speaking  now  of  magnesium  ribbon  as  the  illuminating  agent.) 
Ilad  I  limelight  appliances  always  at  hand,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  would 
prefer  it  even  to  daylight,  for  the  light  from  a  safety  or  mixing  jet 
is  certainly  a  regular  one,  but  it  is  not  often  an  amateur  or 
a  professional  who  has  this  advantage  ;  besides  there  is  the  expense  to 
be  considered. 

You  will  observe  I  have  here  my  ordinary  landscape  camera,  with  a 
Ross’  rapid  symmetrical  five-inch  focus  lens,  a  carrier  to  hold  the 
negatives  in,  and  a  sheet  of  ground-glass.  Now,  this  is  all  the 
apparatus  necessary,  although  I  use  this  box  between  the  negative  and 
and  lens.  Still  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite.  Here  is  the  negative  I 
propose  to  work  on  tonight :  it  is  a  negative  made  by  that  eminent 
microscopist,  Mr.  Schulze  (whom  I  am  pleased  to  see  among  us  to¬ 
night),  of  the  common  flea,  enlarged  from  a  microscopic  slide.  I  use 
this  negative  so  as  to  show  you  a  slide  which  will  have  been  made 
from  first  to  last  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  You  will  see  me 
take  this  negative  and  place  it  in  the  carrier.  I  then  place  in  front  of 
it  this  sheet  of  ground-glass.  Some  operators  advocate  opal  glass, 
but  ni}r  experience  is  that  it  is  too  opaque,  and  cuts  off  too  much  light, 
thereby  rendering  the  exposure  too  long.  Undoubtedly  opal  glass  is 
much  better  for  diffusion  of  light’  than  ground-glass,  but  by  keeping 
the  light  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  from  top  to  bottom  in 
face  of  the  ground-glass,  the  difficulty  is  overcome  and  the  place  spots 
avoided.  To  enable  me  to  focus,  I  use  this  paraffine  lamp.  This  must 
be  carefully  done.  I  then  take  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  and  coil 
it  round  this  pencil,  forming  as  it  were  a  spiral  spring.  I  then  draw 
the  coils  asunder,  and  having  prepared  and  inserted  my  plate  in  the 
camera,  I  remove  the  cap,  light  the  ribbon,  and  waft  it  to  and  fro  as 
described,  and  so  make  my  exposure.  I  then  develope  as  I  previously 
stated,  with  the  result,  I  hope,  of  obtaining  a  fairly  good  picture. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  a  slide  as  described,  I  desire  to  thank 
Mr.  Mason  for  so  generously  providing  the  limelight  apparatus  to¬ 
night,  and  also  to  Mr.  Trotter  for  his  trouble  in  getting  the  apparatus 
together  and  working  the  lantern.  The  slides  I  intend  to  submit  to 
your  notice  will  be  chiefly  instantaneous  views,  taken  from  gelatine 
negatives,  some  of  them  on  North  British  and  some  on  M  ratten’s 
plates.  When  the  pictures  are  on  the  screen,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
any  information  so  far  as  I  am  able,  by  answering  any  questions  that 
may  be  put  to  me.  Of  course,  the  number  of  pictures  that  will  be 
submitted  to  your  notice  will  not  be  very  many  (I  think  about  three 
dozen),  for  this  is  not  intended  as  a  lantern  entertainment — such,  I 
understand,  our  Council  has  arranged  for  anight  not  very  far  distant — 
but  rather  to  show  those  amateurs,  and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of 
making  these  fascinating  pictures,  what  results  can  be  obtained  by  a 
mere  amateur  and  novice  like  your  humble  servant;  and  if,  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  have  been  instrumental  in  affording  information  or  pleasure 
to  any  one,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid.  Last  month  we  had 
a  most  enjoyable  discussion  over  the  paper  Mr.  Stuart  so  kindly  read 
to  us  on  Silver  Printing,  and  if  tonight  a  similar  discussion  takes 
place  over  my  feeble  efforts,  I  shall  be  pleased. 

As  an  amateur,  I  feel  it  somewhat  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
appear  before  so  many  gentlemen  grey  in  the  service  of  our  art,  and 
who,  I  know,  have  infinitely  more  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  I  possess,  still  I  have  responded  to  the  request  of  our 
worthy  President  and  Council  in  laying  before  you  wliat  little  I  know 
of  the  subject,  imperfect  as  it  is,  in  the  hope  that  other  members  may 
be  induced  to  take  an  example,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  our 
Society  by  reading  papers  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  art 
we  practice,  and  so  tend  to  make  our  monthly  meetings  profitable  and 
pleasurable,  and  therebv  infuse  new  life  into  our  Society. 

”  T,  W.  Armstrong. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  28  ... 

„  29  ... 

„  30  ... 

„  31  ... 

„  31  ... 

„  31  ... 

„  31  ... 

Blackburn  . 

Committee  Room. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane. 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mason’s  Hall,  Basinghall-street. 
Free  Public  Library  ,Wm.Brown-st. 
The  Lyceum,  Oldham. 

Yorkshire  Coll.,  College-rd.,  Leeds. 

Bolton  Club  . . 

Photographic  Club . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 

Yorkshire  College  . 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Last  Tuesday  niglit,  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  Pall  Mall  East, 
London, — Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  F.C.S.,  presided. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  produced  a  faded  Daguerreotype,  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
asked  how  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that -the  best  plan  he  knew  was  to  treat  it  with 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  distilled  water.  It  would  remove  the  iri¬ 
descence,  and  bring  the  picture  up  a  good  bit,  but  some  of  the  image  had  been 
mechanically  nibbed  off,  so  could  not  be  restored. 

Mr.  Goulborn  exhibited  some  negatives  on  Belgian  plates,  and  asked  the 
cause  of  spots  on  some  of  them.  The  said  spots  first  appeared  in  the  developing 
operations. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  plates  were  uniformly  spotted.  He  thought 
them  to  be  coated  with  bromide  of  silver  which  had  been  precipitated  and 
washed  before  being  put  into  the  gelatine,  so  would  not  emulsify  perfectly. 

Mr.  Debenham  believed  the  spots  to  be  due  to  specks  of  dirt  upon  a  thinly- 
coated  plate  ;  they  would  then  first  appear  on  development,  and  become  more 
prominent  by  imperfect  fixation. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson  asked  whether  gelatine,  after  being  first  swelled  in  water, 
then  dissolved  by  heat  in  methylated  spirit,  formed  a  better  mounting  solution 
than  gelatine  dissolved  in  water. 

Mr.  Debenham  responded  that  it  was  better,  because  it  would  cause  the 
print  to  expand  less  when  it  was  applied. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  caseine  dissolved  in  borax  was  said  to  form  a  good 
mounting  solution. 

Several  speakers  were  in  favour  of  starch  paste  for  mounting  prints. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  starch  went  sour  so  rapidly  it  was  necessary  to  use 
it  the  day  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Mackie  stated  that  starch,  being  made  from  different  vegetables,  was 
not  alike  in  all  cases.  A  piece  of  camphor  would  make  gum  or  starch  solution 
keep. 

Mr.  Goulborn  had  been  using  “Judson’s  gum.”  When  he  tried  to  dilute 
it  with  water  it  went  milky. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ashman  said  that  glue  gave  a  better  surface  than  starch  when 
the  print  had  to  be  burnished. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  never  seen  his  samples  of  gum  go  mouldy  after  he 
had  added  glycerine  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  the  gum 
solution. 

Mr.  W.  England  wondered  that  with  those  proportions  the  gum  ever 
dried. 

Mi\  Atkinson  replied  that  it  dried  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  some  photographs  by  a  friend  of  his  at 
Darjeeling,  who  wished  to  know  how  to  take  pictures  of  the  distant  mountains 
without  the  latter  amalgamating  with  the  sky.  The  mountains  were  seventy 
miles  from  the  foreground. 

The  Chairman  said  that  gelatine  plates  did  not  render  such  subjects  so 
perfectly  as  did  the  old  Fotliergill  plates  which  had  received  a  final  wash  of 
gallic  acid. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  stated  that  it  was  a  difficult  task,  but  a  sky-and-mountain 
shade  used  in  front  of  the  lens  much  improved  the  results. 

Mr.  England  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  had  much  experience  in 
taking  such  views  in  Switzerland,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them 
perfectly.  Slow  plates,  backed,  were  the  best  for  the  purpose.  He  always 
had  to  strengthen  the  mountains  a  little  on  the  negative.  In  windy  weather  a 
lull  would  usually  come  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  had  to  be  waited  for 
when  there  was  foliage  in  the  foreground.  Gelatine  plates  gave,  as  a  whole, 
better  views  than  the  old  wet  plates,  but  in  mountain  districts,  amid  snow  and 
ice,  he  thought  portions  of  the  views  were  given  better  upon  wet  plates. 
Snow  acted  upon  the  plates  much  more  than  the  sky. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  in  appreciating  the  value  of  gelatine  plates,  the 
merits  of  others  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  those  merits  should  be  utilised 
when  desirable. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  suggested  that  some  isochromatic- plates  should  be  sent 
out  to  the  amateur  at  Darjeeling  by  his  friend.  The  blurring  of  distant  views 
was  often  due  to  particles  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  scattering  the  blue 
rays. 

Mr.  Bedford  was  of  opinion  that  when  plates  were  required  to  do  special 
work,  by  properly  selecting  the  best  gelatine  plates  for  that  particular  purpose 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  there  was  not  often  advantage  in  reverting  to 
plates  made  by  other  processes.  Gelatine  plates  varied  much  in  the  amount 
and  scale  of  gradation  they  would  render. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  stand  for  levelling  plates,  designed  by  himself ; 
by  means  of  the  arrangement  each  plate  was  levelled  independently  of  the 
others.  It  was  better,  he  said,  than  using  one  large  glass  plate,  for  gelatine  on 
the  backs  of  the  smaller  ones  would  cause  them  to  adhere  somewhat,  and  the 
emulsion  left  on  the  large  support  would  sometimes  throw  the  next  plates 
rested  thereon  out  of  level. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  pointed  out  that  if  one  of  the  plates  used  chanced  not  to  be 
even,  all  other  plates  subsequently  placed  upon  the  same  three  screws  would 
be  out  of  level. 


The  Chairman  used  patent  plates,  otherwise  he  should  adjust  each  particular 
plate. 

Mr.  Bolas  suggested  screwing  three  corks  into  three  bottle-'  until  a  plate 
would  rest  horizontally  on  the  top  thereof. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  night,  December  17,  at  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  <>f  tin-  above 
Association,  held  at  the  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern,  City,  London,  Mr.  .1.  Traill 
Taylor  presided. 

Some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Spink,  of  Brighton,  were  exhibit. -d 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  ami  favourably  criticised. 

Mr.  W.  England  exhibited  his  electric  lamp  for  the  developing  room, 
already  described  in  these  pages.  He  said  that  he  used  bichromate  of  soda 
instead  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  two  battery  cells,  because  tin  fir-t- 
named  salt  was  about  one-fourth  the  expense  of  the  latter,  lie  was  not  sure 
how  long  each  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  would  last,  but  lie  thought  about  thirty 
hours.  As  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  tliree-volt  incandescence  lamp,  In-  sup¬ 
posed  it  would  be  about  one  thousand  hours,  that  being  the  time  manufac¬ 
turers  estimated  them  to  last.  The  lamp  was  allowed  to  remain  ignited 
throughout  the  evening,  and  it  gave  a  steady  light  from  first  to  last,  with  no 
perceptible  variation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  from  his  early  days,  when  he  was  a  member  of  tin- 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  Scotch  artists 
had  always  been  in  the  front  in  the  realms  of  photography,  and  one  oltbcin, 
Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  would  read  the  paper  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  then  read  a  memoir  entitled  Where  Art  Hey  in*.  [We 
have  Mr.  Nisbet’s  valuable  lecturette  in  type,  but  as  from  its  length  it  could 
not  be  all  got  into  the  present  number,  rather  than  divide  it  so  as  to  extend 
into  two  different  volumes,  we  have  preferred  to  defer  its  publication  till  m-xt 
week.] 

The  Chairman  threw  out  for  consideration  the  saying  of  Luther,  that  a  great 
painter  did  not  necessarily  represent  a  man  just  as  he  was,  but  as  he  ought  to 
be,  the  painting  being  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  face  and  character  of  tin- 
individual.  It  was,  therefore,  a  question  whether  an  artist  who  took  a  portrait 
of  a  man  for  posterity  should  not  idealise  it  somewhat  by  adopting  Luther’s 
advice,  of  representing  the  man  as  he  should  be  and  not  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Nisbet  had  more  faith  in  Oliver  Cromwell  than  in  Martin  Luther. 

The  Chairman  responded  that  Cromwell  wanted  his  warts  and  other 
blemishes  exactly  copied.  In  that  case  where  would  the  art  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Nisbet  :  In  intensifying  the  warts. 

Mr.  England,  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  subduing  some  of  the  whites  in 
a  good  picture,  said  that  in  the  old  Daguerreotype  days  a  piece  of  black  velvet 
was  kept  ready  in  photographic  studios  to  hang  over  the  shirt-lront  of  each 
sitter  for  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  time  of  exposure.  It  was  then  pulled  away 
with  a  string.  This  was  done  to  make  the  fronts  come  out  white  instead  of 
blue  upon  the  silver  plate. 

Mr.  Nisbet  thought  that  in  matters  of  dress  and  pose  photographers  should 
insist  upon  sitters  submitting  to  their  orders,  just  as  they  would  to  the  orders 
of  their  doctor  in  relation  to  medical  matters. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  would  then  go  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Nisbet  thought  that  the  British  public  liked  to  go  to  a  man  who  tyran¬ 
nised  over  them. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  if  a  man  habitually  drank  whisky,  and  a 
doctor  told  him  not  to  touch  it  agaiD,  lie  would  not  visit  that  doctor  any  more. 
If  any  photographer  in  London  practically  tried  Mr.  Nisbet’s  plan,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  photographer  catered  to  their  ideas,  the  first  would  starve  and  the  last 
would  be  busy  all  day  long. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Trinks  said  that  Herr  Fritz  Luckhardt  was  the  cleverest  artistic 
photographer  in  Vienna,  and  one  day  a  great  German  aristocrat  told  him  how 
he  wished  to  be  photographed ;  at  least,  so  the  story  goes.  Heir  Luckhardt 
responded,  “Yes,  I’ll  take  you  in  your  own  way,  if  you’ll  let  me  take  you  as  I 
please  afterwards.  Sit  down  how  you  like.”  Then  lie  took  one  for  the  sitter, 
and  nicely  retouched  it,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser.  The  second 
picture,  however,  represented  the  man  as  he  really  was  and  as  the  public 
knew  him  ;  consequently  in  a  short  time  the  photographer  sold  five  thousand 
copies  thereof. 

Mr.  Nisbet  thought  that  at  last  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public  would 
come  round  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  artistic  photographer.  Probably 
most  of  the  sitters  of  Rembrandt  considered  themselves  anything  but  flattered, 
and  might  have  exclaimed,  like  a  certain  Scotch  personage,  “God  forgie  me  ! 
Am  I  so  ugly?”  Sitters,  however,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  their  friends. 

Mr.  England  stated  that  in  landscape  work  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  art,  but  things  must  often  be  included  in  the  picture 
which  the  photographer  would  rather  leave  out.  In  America  lie  went  out  with 
an  axe  when  photographing,  and  often  improved  the  picture  by  removing  small 
trees  or  bushes,  especially  in  parts  of  the  foreground.  Sometimes  he  would 
modify  the  foreground  by  piling  up  stones. 

Mr!  Nisbet  responded  that  he  could  not  make  use  of  an  axe  in  that  way  in 
this  country. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  painter  had  once  taken  upon  himself  to  improve 
a  view  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  by  intensifying  or  exaggerating  the 
slope  of  the  Salisbury  Crags. 

Mr.  Nisbet  thought  Arthur’s  Seat  to  be  grand  enough  in  itself. 

Mr.  Trinks  remarked  that,  in  Woodbury’s  celebrated  photograph  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  he  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  foreground  had  been  modified  by 
means  of  a  moveable  screen  partly  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  Chairman  believed  it  not  to  be  legitimate  art  to  interfere  with  nature 
so  far  as  to  alter  the  contour  of  hills  in  a  landscape  ;  he  knew  a  very  clever 
photographer  who  often  did  this,  and  who  thereby  produced  much  finer-looking 
views  than  did  other  photographers  working  with  their  cameras  alongside  him 
1  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  England  stated  that  Mr.  Cowan  often  improved  his  landscape  fore¬ 
grounds  by  lowering  the  camera  until  it  was  but  one  foot  above  the  ground. 
In  Switzerland  he  (Mr.  England)  often  did  mountain  climbing  for  hours  in 
search  of  a  suitable  foreground. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Murray  did  not  agree  with  what  the  Chairman  had  said  about  not 
interfering  with  nature  ;  alterations  should  be  made  where  they  could  be 
effected  with  advantage  ;  such  were  often  made  by  artists,  and  with  the  best 
results.  Who,  for  instance,  interfered  with  nature  more  than  Turner  ?  Yet  he 
obtained  magnificent  results,  art,  in  its  results,  being  greater  than  nature.  A 
tree  not  wanted  in  a  composition  might  very  properly  be  removed  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  for  the  artist  often  objected  to  groupings  found  in  nature,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  produced  under  a  different  theory  were  frequently  unsatisfactory.  He 
did  not  know  that  what  Mr.  Nisbet  had  said  applied  to  the  title  of  his  paper— 
Where  Art  Begins.  A  photographer,  in  order  to  do  the  best  work,  must  be  a 
good  artist,  and  the  more  highly  he  is  educated  in  art  the  higher  will  he  rise  in 
his  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  He  did  not  think  white  shirt- 
fronts  to  be  so  objectionable  as  Mr.  Nisbet  had  stated,  but  there  should  not  be 
white  enough  to  obscure  the  face  ;  a  white  handkerchief  sticking  out  of  a  black 
coat  might  interfere  very  much  with  the  composition  of  a  photographer,  who, 
lie  agreed,  should  always  exercise  strict  rule  over  the  attire  of  his  sitter.  There 
was  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  put  proper  whites  artistically  into  a  photo¬ 
graph,  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  done  would  in  a  moment  reveal  the 
amount  of  real  ability  of  any  retoucher  ;  toning  down  whites  was  also  difficult 
artistic  work. 

Mr.  Nisbet  remarked  that  in  putting  in  and  removing  whites  the  work  of 
•  the  photographer  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  engraver. 

.  ‘s  The  Chairman  saw  that  Mr.  Murray  approved  the  principles  of  Luther. 

Mr.  Murray  continued,  that  one  picture  of  a  landscape  might  be  a  work  of 
art,  and  another  but  a  portrait  of  the  scene  ;  each  class  of  picture  was  useful  in 
its  place,  at  the  same  time  art  might  be  imported  into  the  photograph  without 
falsifying  the  portrait.  It  was  true  that  he  admired  Reynolds  and  others  who 
worked  upon  Luther’s  principle. 

Mr.  W.  Cobb  was  of  opinion  that  the  paper  did  not  recognise  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  professional  photographer  was  surrounded.  Years  ago  one  of 
the  leading  portraitists  had  the  window  of  his  dark  room  so  made  that  while 
he  was  in  the  room  he  could  see  their  attitudes  in  the  studio,  and  thus,  per¬ 
chance,  be  able  to  fix  upon  good  ones  natural  to  them.  In  a  photographic 
studio  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  always  display  themselves  most.  One 
day  he  saw  a  lady  come  and  peer  into  this  window,  and  make  such  horrible 
grimaces  that  he  believed  her  to  be  a  lunatic,  so  was  almost  afraid  to  go  out  of 
his  developing  room.  It  seemed,  however,  that  she  was  but  using  the  surface 
of  the  glass  window  as  a  mirror,  and  was  studying  expressions  for  her  portrait. 
The  most  unwise  thing  a  photographer  could  do  was  to  hang  up  a  mirror  in  his 
studio. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that,  as  Mr.  Nisbet  thought  that  sitters  should 
have  backgrounds  and  surroundings  in  harmony  with  their  avocations  in  life, 
how  could  a  photographer  keep  on  hand  the  proper  accessories  ?  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  blacksmith  looked  in,  was  the  photographer  to  have  anvils  and 
hammers  ready  ? 

Mr.  Cobb  :  Yes,  and  ducal  coronets,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Nisbet  replied  that  the  photographer  should  at  once  draw  a  background 
to  suit  each  important  sitter ;  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  a  rag  he  could 
execute  such  a  background  in  five  minutes,  and  his  accessories  would  be  less 
expensive  than  at  present.  Every  photographer  who  wished  to  be  an  artist 
could  learn  all  that  was  necessary.  He  thought  that  all  the  good  photographic 
portraits  of  the  future  would  be  taken  by  men  who  were  at  once  artists, 
chemists,  and  physiognomists.  When  in  Edinburgh  he  tried  to  mould  the 
artistic  teaching  he  gave  his  pupils  so  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  their 
ambitions.  A  gardener,  for  instance,  was  instructed  to  draw  squares  and 
circles,  and  afterwards  ornamental  gardens.  If  a  tailor  had  an  ambition  to  be 
photographed  as  a  general  in  a  Soudanese  desert,  he  might  be  assumed  to  be  a 
man  who  had  mistaken  his  vocation  in  life. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  in  landscapes  photographers  should  study  the 
artistic  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  a  proper  lens ;  a  foreground  in  bad 
taste  with  a  lens  of  one  focus  was  often  in  good  taste  with  a  lens  of  another 
focus. 

Mr.  England  was  sure  Mr.  Cowan  was  right,  and  he  (Mr.  England)  always 
had  plenty  of  lens-power  when  engaged  in  landscape  work  ;  indeed,  on  such 
occasions  the  foci  of  his  lenses  varied  from  about  eight  to  twenty  inches. 
Short-focus  lenses  dwarfed  the  appearance  of  mountains,  and  should  never  be 
used  upon  them  when  their  application  could  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman  read  from  an  American  periodical  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tyler,  of  San  Francisco,  had  stated  that  very  often  a  delightful  view  is  seen,  as 
in  a  frame,  from  a  balcony,  cupola,  or  window,  which  view,  if  photographed  as 
seen,  would  have  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  take  such  a 
view  with  one  exposure,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  the  foreground  requires  thirty 
or  forty  seconds’  exposure,  while  the  distance  requires  but  one  or  two  seconds  ; 
and,  second,  very  few  lenses  have  the  requisite  depth  of  focus  to  render  sharply 
objects  on  such  different  planes.  The  old  and  successful  method  of  taking 
such  a  view,  Mr.  Tyler  said,  was  to  make  two  negatives,  one  of  the  window  or 
other  near  objects,  giving  plenty  of  time,  and  then,  without  moving  the 
camera,  except  to  alter  the  focus  slightly,  expose  another  plate,  giving  this 
time  a  very  short  exposure.  By  judicious  masking  and  double  printing  a 
harmonious  and  pretty  picture  was  obtained,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  method  was  never  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  lines  of  the  double  printing 
were  apt  to  show  and  to  injure  the  effect.  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Tyler  continued, 
had  devised  a  new  method  which,  in  his  hands,  worked  satisfactorily.  After 
the  image  had  been  focussed  a  small  screen  or  piece  of  black  paper  was  hung  in 
front  of  the  lens  at  such  a  distance  that  the  whole  background  was  entirely 
blotted  out ;  an  exposure  was  then  made  for  the  foreground,  the  lens  capped, 
the  screen  removed,  and  a  second  exposure  made.  The  resulting  negative  by 
this  method  should  print  evenly  and  be  perfectly  free  from  line  or  blemish. 

Mr.  England  said  that  long  ago  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  made  known 
the  method  of  modifying  a  view  by  bringing  screens  down  in  front  of  a  lens. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  once  Mr.  Ayres  did  something  of  the  same  kind. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Nisbet  and  Mi’.  Murray, 


Mr.  W.  M.  Ayres  exhibited  his  hollow  wooden  ring  for  slipping  over  the 
lens  tube  and  the  stop  of  the  lens,  to  prevent  light  entering  the  tube  by  the  lens 
slot.  He  explained  that  he  turned  the  wood  in  two  pieces  in  the  lathe,  and 
afterwards  glued  the  two  halves  together. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  to  be  an  excellent  appliance.  A  certain  French 
optician  regularly  made  his  stops  with  a  little  rim  fitting  over  the  tube,  which 
rim  gave  thumbhold  for  pulling  the  stop  out  again. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  Mr.  Williams  used  to  cut  a  slit  in  an  elfi-t  i< •  band,  put 
the  head  of  the  stop  through  the  slit,  then  covered  the  slit  in  the  leu-tub,-  with 
the  band.  It  was  a  simple  and  efficient  plan. 

The  question  of  printing  Mr.  Nisbet’s  memoir  in  pamphlet  form,  mooted  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  was  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Ashman  and  A.  Haddon  thought  that  at  the  same  time  the 
question  of  printing  in  book  form  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  should 
be  considered. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Association  had  received  notices  that  an 
International  Exhibition  bf  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  would  be  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1886,  and  that  all  works  of  art  intended  for  exhibition  therein  must 
either  be  delivered  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  20,  Mortimer-street,  London,  during 
the  week  ending  March  22,  1886,  or  be  delivered  at  the  Exhibition  Building-. 
Edinburgh,  during  the  week  ending  April  f>,  1886. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed  that  the  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be 
adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  begin  again  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  January,  1886. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  was  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  19th  instant,  the  chair  being 
filled  by  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  newly  elected  President.  During  the 
evening  several  toasts  were  duly  honoured  and  responded  to,  the  health  of  the 
President,  and  also  that  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bridge,  being  drank  with  musical  honours.  Capital  songs  and  recitations 
were  rendered  by  many  of  the  members,  also  some  excellent  solos  on  the  violin 
by  Mr.  McConnell.  The  proceedings  were  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  popular  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  took  place  on  Thursday, 
December  10,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms,  207,  Bath- 
street.  Mr.  William  Lang,  jun. ,  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  introduced  Mr.  J.  W.  McCall,  Partick,  who  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  on  A  Month  at  the  Lizard  and  Land's  End ,  with  a  Trip  to  the  &  iffy 
Isles,  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  photographed  from  nature,  and  artisti¬ 
cally  coloured.  The  views  chiefly  illustrated  interesting  pieces  of  scenery  in 
Cornwall,  between  Falmouth  and  St.  Ives  ;  and  Mr.  McCall  likewise  show,  d 
how  interesting  the  country  was,  alike  to  botanists,  geologists,  and  archajolo- 
gists.  He  opened  the  entertainment  by  showing  a  very  beautiful  view  of 
Falmouth,  showing  the  bay  and  the  harbour ;  and  then  took  his  audience  to 
Pendennis  Castle,  standing  on  a  peninsula-one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
sea  level.  After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Castle,  he  pointed  out  that  that 
place  being  the  first  call  in  the  Channel,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  it  should  be 
left  in  such  a  defenceless  position.  He  spoke  of  Falmouth  as  a  shipping  port, 
and,  showing  a  photograph  of  the  inner  harbour  on  the  screen  on  a  busy 
season,  stated  that  about  three  thousand  vessels  visited  the  place  during  the 
year.  The  climate  of  Falmouth  and  neighbourhood  he  pointed  out  was  very 
remarkable,  exotic  plants  of  various  kinds  flourishing  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
He  then  proceeded  along  the  coast  from  the  Lizard,  pointing  out  the  places  of 
interest,  ami  relating  scraps  of  history  and  legend,  and  telling  some  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  went  on  to  show  aud  describe  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  coast ;  and,  coming  to  St.  Martin  s,  he  terminated  his 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 

Mr.  McCall  then  passed  through  a  number  of  slides  of  flowers,  snow  s>  cm  -. 
and  children  ;  these  last  were  very  much  admired  by  the  members,  aud  at  the 
close  Mr.  McCall  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

A  quantity  of  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Co.’s  apparatus  was  exhibited  at  the 
close  of  the  popular  meeting,  it  having  arrived  too  late  for  the  general  meeting. 
It  included  15x12  camera,  portable  cyclist  camera  and  lens,  enlarging  lantern, 
electric  lamp,  and  pneumatic  shutter.  All  the  apparatus  was  inspected  by  the 
members  and  admired  ;  several  negatives  taken  on  thin  indiarubber  plates  were 
considered  very  fine  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Messrs.  Copeland  &  ( 'o. 
for  allowing  the  members  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  manufactures. 

- +• - - - 

©om&iontrence 

LANTERN  TRANSPARENCIES  ON  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -In  your  issue  of  yesterday's  date  in  an  article  on  the 
above  subject  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  E.  Cotesworth,  lie  is  very  much  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  I  recommend  the  employment  of  a  substratum  of 
indiarubber  or  gelatine  for  transparencies  I  have  always  been  against 
a  substratum  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose,  as  causing  no  end  of  markings 
and  troubles,  aud  simply  content  myself  with  perfectly  clean  glass  with 
an  edging  of  indiarubber.  Gelatine  does  as  well  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
former  is  more  expeditious  as  regards  drying,  Ac.  I  always  read  this 
gentleman’s  articles  with  the  greatest  of  interest  as  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learned  from  them.  In  this  instance  he  has,  probably, 
confused  my  name  with  that  of  some  one  else. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Reigate,  December  19,  1885.  M  m.  Brooks. 
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PLATE-COATING  MACHINES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards  in  your  last  issue,  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  infringe  on  liis 
patent  rights,  and  if  I  had  inadvertently  done  so,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
make  an  ample  apology.  The  model  of  the  apparatus  I  showed, 
doubtless  had  principles  the  same  or  similar  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  his  complete  and  admirable  coating  machine  ;  but  these  having  been 
publicly  advocated  for  years  prior  to  date  of  his  patent,  are  surely  open 
to  the  use  of  any  one.  The  original  table,  of  which  the  model  was 
shown  as  far  back  as  1881,  has  gone  through  a  variety  of  changes  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  the  model  lately  shown  is  but  the  “  survival  of 
the  fittest,”  and  I  should  never  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  it 
again  into  public  notice,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  contained  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  a  novelty  (though,  perhaps,  that  may  be  found  not  to  be  the 
case)  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cords  constituting  the  tramway.  I  did 
not  exhibit  the  ice  tunnel  nor  even  mention  it  as  a  novelty,  but  said  that 
of  course  it  was  intended  to  be,  used  with  such  an  arrangement  for 
setting  the  surface  of  the  plates  as  I  had  advocated  in  1881,  a  drawing 
and  description  of  which  appeared  in  the  Year  Book  of  Photography  for 
1882,  page  135,  but  I  incidentally  stated  the  means  I  had  adopted  for 
economising  the  amount  of  ice  used.  I  trust  Mr.  Edwards  and  your 
readers  will,  after  this  explanation,  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  infring¬ 
ing  on  his  patent  rights.  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
space.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alexander  Cowan. 


PACKING  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  reading  some  remarksin  The  British  Journal 
oe  Photography  by  Mr.  G.  Marlow.  With  some  I  quite  agree,  in  others  I 
totally  differ.  He  is  right  in  saying  a  good  amount  of  silver  is  required 
in  making  gelatine  plates  to  produce  good  results ;  he  also  says  that 
plates  packed  with  strips  of  cardboard  made  the  plates  insensitive  at 
the  edges.  In  this  I  also  agree  ;  the  cause  is  using  an  impure  material. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  cardboard  quite  free  from  bleaching  or  other  impuri¬ 
ties.  Now  that  does  not  apply  to  thin  tissue-paper  ;  there  is  a  kind  used 
by  jewellers  for  wrapping  silver  which  answers  admirably  for  putting 
between  plates,  and  does  not  decrease  the  sensitiveness,  “  fearful  to 
contemplate,”  as  your  correspondent  says.  I  have  just  made  an 
experiment  with  some  plates  packed  in  the  early  part  of  last 
summer,  and  which  have  made  the  journey  to  Switzerland  and 
back.  I  exposed  them  for  portraits,  and  the  sensitiveness  had  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  decreased,  nor  had  the  film  deteriorated  in  any  way. 
Should  your  correspondent  feel  the  least  doubt,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  showing  him  the  negative. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  we  have  arrived  at  the  best  method  of  packing, 
but  till  a  better  can  be  found  I  feel  confident  pure  tissue  paper  is  the  best, 
and  in  this  I  am  corroborated  by  Mr.  Warnerke,  an  eminent  authority. 

Yours,  Ac.,  W.  England. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society’s  last  meeting,  as 
given  in  the  current  issue  of  this  Journal. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  the  subject  being  the 
Development  of  Gelatino-bromide  Plates,  I  am  represented  as  having  said 
“  that  I  developed  all  my  negatives,  except  dark  interiors,  without  the  use 
of  bromide,  which  method  I  considered  the  correct  process.”  What  I  really 
said  was  that  “  I  frequently  developed  plates  which  had  been  exposed  in¬ 
stantaneously,  as  well  as  negatives  of  dark  interiors,  with  pyro  and 
ammonia  alone,  and  without  the  least  trace  of  bromide  being  present, 
which  treatment  I  considered  to  be  correct  in  principle  for  such  subjects, 
provided  the  plates  would  stand  it  without  green  fog.”  But  I  did  not  for 
a  moment  intend  to  suggest  that  such  a  method  should  be  adopted  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  in  every  case.  On  the  contrary,  in  well  lighted  subjects, 
and  whenever  possible,  I  prefer  to  give  an  ample  exposure,  and  use  a  fair 
amount  of  bromide  in  development,  as  a  restrainer. — Yours,  &c., 

J.  S.  Pollitt. 

- - - - 4 - - 

JEicfjange  €oIumn. 


A  rapid  C.-D.-V.  portrait  and  group  lens,  in  good  condition,  by  Horne  & 
Thornthwaite,  cost  £4  4s.  ;  also  5x4  camera,  with  two  slides  (rises  in  front). 
Either  of  the  above  articles  I  will  exchange,  or  both.  Wanted,  a  good  half¬ 
plate  or  whole-plate  lens,  ferrotype  stock,  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon,  wet 
plates,  chemicals,  dry  plates,  or  offers. — Address,  Photographer,  3,  Tor 
Church-road,  Torquay. 
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Will  exchange  Seavey’s  boat  foreground  and  oar  complete,  for  ship  mast  and 
rigging. — Address,  G.,  41,  Norman-road,  St.  Leonard  von  -Sea. 

Exchange  Liesegang’s  Photographisches  Archiv  (bi-monthly)  for  Til k  British 
Journal  op  Photography  or  Photographic  Xeics  weekly,  or  via-  r> ,  A.  -  - 
Address,  H.  R.  Procter,  Tynemouth. 


Hnstoers  to  ©orreaponfcenttf. 


Photographs  Registered 

John  Hudson,  York-house,  Clevedon.  —  Two  j>hotograj)hs  of  Mrs.  Ellen 
Pritchard,  Tan-y-Bwlch,  in  Welsh  costume. 

***  We  have  in  type  a  number  of  articles  which,  in  order  to  make  space  Jo, 

the  Index  and  Title-page,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  over  till  next 

week.  Among  these  are  contributions  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Pringle,  /•’.  C. 

Beach,  William  Brooks,  llume  Xisbet,  and  others. 

W.  W.—  Received. 

W.  Harrison. — State  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  exchange.  As  at  present 
framed  it  is  an  advertisement,  and  is  only  suited  to  those  columns. 

C.  E.  L. — Hydrochloric  acid  will  remove  the  pyrogallic  acid  stains  from  the 
marble,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  take  off  the  polish.  However,  the  latter 
can  easily  be  restored. 

W.  C. — You  will  be  able  to  procure  brown  paper  something  like  four  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  of  any  length,  from  any  furnishing  warehouse,  under  the 
name  of  “  Carpet  paper.  ” 

Philos. — If  you  wish  to  take  photographs  in  the  Royal  Parks,  you  will  first 
have  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Ranger.  You  will  meet  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  necessary  permit  if  you  write  to  the  Ranger’s  office. 

Bargo. — It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question  with  anything  like  cer¬ 
tainty.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  try  an  experiment  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.  A  single  plate  exposed  will  enable'you,  if  you  use  judgment, 
to  arrive  at  the  exposure  necessary  for  any  particular  subject  and  condition 
of  light. 

A.  W.  asks,  “In  silvering  a  glass  mirror  should  the  side  to  he  silvered  Ik;  placed 
in  the  solution  upwards  or  downwards  ?”  The  aide  to  be  silvered  should  al¬ 
ways  be  placed  downwards.  To  do  this  the  plate  may  be  held  in  position 
either  by  a  pneumatic  bolder  or  else  by  a  little  beeswax  melted  on  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  stick. 

X.  X.  asks  if  it  be  possible  for  an  optician  to  lengthen  the  focus  of  a  doublet 
lens  so  that  it  will  take  larger  pictures  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  an 
optician  to  do  what  our  correspondent  requires,  but  he  would  have  to  regrind 
the  glasses,  or  otherwise  reconstruct  the  combination,  and  this  would  perhaps 
cost  more  than  purchasing  a  new  lens. 

A.  Bray  wishes  to  know  which  shellac  is  best  for  protecting  gelatine  nega¬ 
tives,  the  bleached  or  the  unbleached  ?  The  unbleached  is  certainly  the  most 
safe  to  use,  as  that  is  free  from  adulteration,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  white.  If  the  white  lac  be  freshly  bleached  and  of  good  quality,  it 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  other,  while  it  has  the  advantage,  if  real 
advantage  it  be,  of  yielding  a  colourless  film. 

T.  A.  Biggs  inquires  what  is  the  most  convenient  furnace  to  procure  for  some 
experiments  in  ceramic  photography.  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Watt,  of  Lambeth, 

-  supply  very  convenient  muffle  furnaces  in  fire-clay.  They  are  very  moderate 
in  price,  and  may  be  bad  in  several  different  sizes.  If  our  correspondent  only 
requires  to  bum  in  enamels  or  small  work,  he  will  find  a  gas  muffle  very  con¬ 
venient.  Such  furnaces  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Griffin  &  Co. 

M.  E.  D.  says — 1.  “  I  have  been  trying  to  make  some  medallions,  and  get  along 
all  right  till  I  come  to  turning  down  the  oval  brass  rims  at  the  back.  I  fancy 
some  sort  of  tool  is  wanted,  as  I  get  the  brass  all  jimped  instead  of  fiat.  ”  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  a  special  kind  of  pliers  are  used.  Perhaps  they 
are  sold  by  those  who  supply  the  brass  rims.  Possibly  some  reader  will 
supply  more  definite  information  on  the  subject.- — 2.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  the  process  than  that  given.  In  all  processes  of  photo-engraving  the  working 
details,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  as  a  profound  trade  secret.  Possibly  the  writer  of 
the  article  gave  all  the  details  he  himself  was  possessed  of.  All  the  processes 
given  are  very  vaguely  described. 

Cimex  writes  as  follows  : — “I  have  recently  been  trying  my  hand  at  working 
the  wet  collodion  process,  but  cannot  succeed.  I  get  sometimes  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  result,  though  not  good.  The  chief  difficulty  just  now  is  that,  after 
the  picture  is  developed  and  fixed,  there  is  a  deposit  like  frosted  silver  be¬ 
tween  the  glass  and  the  film,  and,  as  the  picture  dries,  the  latter  peels  off. 
Enclosed  is  an  example.”  Our  correspondent’s  trouble  proceeds  from  bis  em¬ 
ploying  dirty  glass,  lienee  silver  has  become  reduced  upon  its  surface  by  the 
developer.  Greater  care  is  requisite  in  cleaning  the  glass  for  the  collodion  pro¬ 
cess  than  for  the  gelatine.  Another  fault  in  our  correspondent’s  picture  is 
that  it  is  considerably  under-exposed. 
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